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'Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


| Toilet Powder 4 


md 


is indispensable. It ‘is cooling 

and:+sovthing to a parched skin 

and gives inmrediate:relief from 

Prickly Heat, Chafing,-Sunburn 

and all other skin troubles:of 
5 Summer. After bathing, after 

shaving and for infants it* is 
refreshing and delightful. 

Not on:our:package, buton our Powder, 
we have built our national reputation. 
See that you get the original. Avoid 
ordinary powders, highly scented with 
cheap perfume and put up in ornamental 
packages. ‘The price of great success is 
ahostofimitators. Don’t be misled by 
the unscrupulous dealer who says “just 


as good.’’ Sold everywhere or by mail 
25 cenls. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM 
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q@ Murad Cigarettes were not made in a day, or in@ year 
—but only after sixteen years of increasing success in ‘se- 
lecting and blending the rarest and best growths of Turkish 
tobacco. Allan Ramsay, who makes 


and offers them to Americans as his best production, served for sixteen 
years as government expert of Turkey, and during that period made-ex- 
clusively the private brands used by the members of Turkish court circles. 


10 for 15 cents 


BY MATL POSTPATD.—Tf you can’t get Murad Cigarettes from 
your dealer, send 15c. tor ten, 75c. for fifty, $1.50 for one hundred. 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 2 
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Model 27, Stanhope, 
Open or Victoria Top, Price $1,400. 


for their wives, 


Many men buy a 
ELECTRIC 


UST as many men go to the circus “ because the children want to go.” They generally wind up by 
using and enjoying the Pope- Waverley as much as either wife or children. 


In the gasoline field there is some latitude for investigation and comparison — in the electric field 


your choice is practically narrowed down to the Pope- Waverley, whose pre-eminence is absolute, | 


unique and unquestioned. 


The more you study the electric situation the more you’ll feel like owning a Pope- Waverley —no 
matter whether you operate other cars or not. 


Anyway you’d better write for the handsomely illustrated catalogue which will give you a graphic 
idea of the infinite possibilities of the Pope- Waverley from the standpoint of both pleasure and utility. 


We make Coupés, Chelseas, Surreys, Stanhopes, Station and Delivery 
Wagons. Prices $850 to $2,250. Also Vrucks on specifications. 
Write for complete catalogue and name of our agent nearest you. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. Desk L 


$5 200 in Cash 


For Introducing Us to Your Friends 
This Summer ; 


Thousands of young people will have lots of spare 
time on their hands during the vacation season between 
now and September ‘first. You can turn ‘this spare time 
into money if you want to. 

We want a lot of young people to act as our repre- 
sentatives—to look after renewals and to send mew sub- 
scriptions. For each subscription and renewal forwarded 
a liberal commission will be paid. But that is not all. 

Among the 350 persons who do the best work between 
now and September first we will, in addition ‘to ithe com- 
mission, divide $5200 in cash. You can earn as much as 
$600 in prize money, and you cannot help earning some- 
thing. It 1s mot mecessary that you should have had any 
experience, and there 1s no expense imvolved. You can 
devote just as much or as little tume to it as you like. 

If you ‘are interested you can gain all the imfonmation 
and everything necessary for ‘starting the work iby address- 
ing a postal card to 


Circulation Bureau, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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The Young Man in the World 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


OU are an American — 
remember that. And 
be proud of it, too. It 
is the noblest circum- 
stance in your life. 
Think what it means. 
The greatest people on earth—to be one 
of that people; the most powerful nation 
—to be a member of that nation; the best 
and freest institutions among men—to 
live under those institutions; the richest land under any 
flag—to know that land for your country and your home; 
the most fortunate period in human history—to live in 
such a day: this is a dim and narrow outline of what it 
means to be an American. Glory in that fact. Your very 
being cannot be too highly charged with Americanism. 

And do not be afraid to assert it. The world forgives 
the egotist of patriotism. ‘‘We Germans fear God and 
nothing else!’’ thundered Bismarck on closing his greatest 
speech before the Reichstag. It was the very frenzy of 
pride of race and country. Yet even his enemies ap- 
plauded. If it was narrow, it was grandly patriotic. It 
was more: it appealed to the elemental in their breasts. 
Love of one’s own is a universal and deathless passion, 
common not only to human beings but also shared by all 
animate creation. Bean American, therefore, to the utter- 
most limit of consciousness and feeling. Thank God each 
day that your lot has fallen beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
It isasacred flag. There is only one holier emblem known 
to man. 

You have American conditions about you every day, and 
so their value and advantage become commonplace and 
unnoted. To any young man afflicted with the disease of 
thinking life hard and burdens heavy in this Republic, I 
know of no remedy equal to a trip abroad. You will find 
things to admire in France; you will applaud things 
in Germany; you will see much in other lands that sug- 
gests modifications of American methods. But, after you 
have traveled all over the earth, after you have seen 
Teutonic system made ten times more perfect in Japan 
and French patience outdone in China— in short, after you 
have circled the globe and sojourned among its peoples— 
you will come home a living, thinking Fourth of July. 

Of course I do not mean that we are perfect—we are 
most crude; or that we have not made mistakes— we have 
rioted in error; or that other nations cannot teach us something — we can learn unlimit- 
edly from them, and will. But this is the point as it affects you, young man: Among all 
the uncounted millions of human beings on this earth, none has the opportunities to make 
the most of life that the young American has. No Government now existing, or described 
by history, gives you such liberty of effort, or scatters before and around you such chances. 
No soil now occupied by any separate nation is so bountiful, or resourceful. No other 
people have our American unwearied spirit of youth. The composite brain of,no other 
nation teems with thought and ideas like the combined intellect of the American millions. 

For, look you, our institutions invite every man to do his best. There is positively no 
position which a man of sufficient mind, energy and character cannot obtain, no reward 
he cannot win. Everybody, therefore, is ‘“‘putting in his best licks” in America. In 
other countries there is a general atmosphere of ‘‘what’s the use?’’—a comparative 
slumberousness of activity and effort. Then, again, the American people are made up 
of the world’s boldest spirits and the descendants of such. The Puritans, who gave force, 
direction and elevation to our national thought and purpose, were the stoutest hearts, the 
most productive minds of their time. Their characteristics have not disappeared from 
their children. 

: The same is true, generally—pbut, of course, in an infinitely lesser degree—of our 
immigrants to-day. Generally it is the nervy and imaginative men who go to a new 
country. Our own pioneers were endowed with daring and vision. They had the courage 
and initiative to leave the 
scarcely warmed beds of their 
new-made homes and push 
farther on into the wilderness. 
The blue-eyed, light-haired 
Swede, who, among all in his 
little Scandinavian village, de- 
cides to come to America; 
the Irishman and Italian who 
do the like, are the hopeful, 
venturesome, self-reliant 
members of their communities 
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across the sea. The German who turns 
his face from the Fatherland, seeking 
a new home half across the world, 
brings us some of the most vigorous 
blood in the Kaiser’s Empire. Such 
men believe in better things—have 
the will to try to get those better things. 

Thus the American Republic is an absorbent of the opti- 
mism of the world. We attract to ourselves the children 
of faith and hope among the common people of other na- 
tions. And it is these we are after. They are the most 
vital—the least exhausted. I should not want ‘‘the 
flower”’ of other nations to immigrate to our shores— 
Nature is through with them and they must be renewed 
from below. Do not object to human raw material for 
our citizenship. One or two generations will produce the 
finished product. What says Emerson ? 

The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord that shall be. 

The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree. 

Remember that the purpose of our institutions is to 
manufacture manhood. Make it impossible for the crim- 
inal and the diseased to come to us; discriminate against 
those who seek our country merely because they cannot 
subsist in their own, and you will find that the remainder 
of our immigrants are a valuable addition to our popula- 
tion. Don’t despise these common people who come to 
us from other lands. Don’t despise the common people 
anywhere on earth. The Master did not go to the “‘first 
citizens”’ for His followers. He selected the humblest. He 
chose fishermen. A promoter of a financial enterprise does 
not do this. But the Saviour was not a promoter; He was 
teacher, reformer, redeemer. 

Then, too, consider our imperial location on the globe. If 
all the minds of all the statesmen who ever lived were com- 
bined into one vast intellect of world-wisdom, and if this 
great composite brain should take an eternity to plan, it 
could not devise a land better located for power and world- 
dominance than the United States. On the east is Europe 
with an ocean between. This ocean is a highway for com- 
merce and a fluid fortress for defense—an open gateway 
for trade and a bulwark of peace. On the west is the 
Orient with its multitude of millions. Between Asia and 
ourselves is, again, an ocean. And again this ocean is an 
invitation to effort and a condition of safety. The Republic is thus enthroned between 
the two great oceans of the world. Its seat of power commands both Europe and Cathay. 

On the north is slowly building a great people developing a dominion as imperial as our 
own. The same speech and blood of kinship make certain the ultimate union with our 
vital brothers across our northern frontier. Tothe south is a group of Governments over 
whom the sheer operation of natural forces is already establishing a sort of American 
oversight and suzerainty. Mark now our harbors. Behold how cunningly the Master 
Strategist has placed along our coasts great ports from which communication with 
the ends of the earth naturally radiates. 

Consider, too, the sweep of the ocean’s currents in relation to this country. Observe 
the direction and effect of the Gulf Stream and of the great current of the Pacific 
seas upon our coasts. Trace on your map the direction of our rivers and see how 
nicely Nature has designed the tracery of the Republic’s waterways. In short, ponder 
over the incomparable position of this America of yours— this home and country of yours 
— on the surface of the globe. When you think of it, not only will your mind be uplifted 
in pride, but you will sink to your knees in prayerful gratitude that the Father has given 
you such a land with such opportunities for your earthly habitation. 

You can meditate all day on the reasons for pride in your Americanism, and each 
reason you think of will suggest a thousand others. The examples I have given 
are only hints. Be proud of your Americanism, therefore—earnestly, aggressively, 
fervently proud of your Amer- 
icanism. I like to see patriot- 
ism have a religious ardor. It 
will put you in harmony with 
the people you are living 
among, which I repeat is the 
first condition of success. 
Also, it puts a vigor, manli- 
ness, mental productivity into 
you. Makeita practice, when 
going to your business or your 
work each morning, to reflect 
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how blessed a thing it is to be an American and why itis a 
blessed thing. Then observe how your backbone stiffens 
as you think, how your step becomes light and firm, and 
the very soul within you floods with a kind of sunlight of 
confidence. 

There was a time when each one of that masterful race 
that lived upon the Tiber’s banks in the days of the 
Eternal City’s greatest glory believed that ‘“‘to be a 
Roman was greater than to be a king.” And the ideals 
of civic duty were more nearly realized in that golden 
hour of human history than they had ever been >»efore— 
or than they have ever since been until now. Very well, 
young man: if to be a Roman then was greater than 
to be a king, what is it to be an American now? 

Think of it! To bean American at the beginning of the 
twentieth century ! 

Ponder over that phrase for ten minutes every day. 
After a while you will begin to appreciate your country, 
its institutions and the possibilities which both produce. 
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EALIZING then that you are an American and that, 

after all, this is a richer possession than royal birth, 
make up your mind that you will be worthy of it and 
then go ahead and be worthy of it. Be a part of our 
institutions. And understand clearly what our institu- 
tions are. They are not a set of written laws. American 
institutions are men in action. American institutions are 
the American people in the tangible and physical process 
of governing themselves. A book ought to be written 
describing how our Government actually works. I do 
not mean the formal machinery of administration and 
lawmaking at Washington or at our State capitals. 
These multitudes of officers and groups of departments, 
these Governors and Presidents, these Legislatures and 
Congresses are not The Government. They are nothing 
but the instruments of government. The real thing is 
found at the American fireside. This is the forum of 
both primary and final discussion. These firesides are 
the hives whence the voters swarm to the polls. The 
family is the American political unit. Men and meas- 
ures, candidates and policies are there discussed, and 
their fate and that of the Republic determined. This 
is the first phase of our Government, the first mani- 
festation of our institutions. 

Then comes the machinery through which these mil- 
lions of homes “run the Government.”’ In every county 
of every State of the Nation each party has its committee. 
This committee consists of a man from each precinct in 
each township of the county. These precinct committee- 
men are chosen by a process of natural selection. They 
are men who have an aptitude for marshaling their fellow- 
men. In the country districts of the Republic they are 
unusually high-grade men—good health, good ability, 
alert, sleepless, strong-willed. (This description is of the 
country precinct committeeman.) Always they are men 
who have enough mental vitality to believe in something. 
When they cease to be effective they are dropped and new 
men substituted by a sort of common consent. There are 
nearly two hundred thousand precinct committeemen in 
the United States. 

These men are the unit of American institutions in 
action. They work all the time. They talk politics and 
think politics in the midst of their business or their labor. 
Their casual conversation with or about every family 
within their jurisdiction keeps them constantly and 
freshly informed of the tendency of public opinion. They 
know how each one of their neighbors feels on the subject 
of protection, or the Philippines, or civil service, or the 
currency. They know the views of every voter and every 
voter’s wife on public men. They understand whether 
the people think this man honest and that man a mere 
pretender. The consensus of judgment of these precinct 
committeemen unerringly indicates who is the ‘“‘strongest 
man’”’ for his party to nominate and what policies will get 
the most votes among the people. 

This is their preliminary work. When platforms have 
been formulated and candidates have been chosen these 
men develop from the partisan passive to the partisan 


militant. They know those who, in their own party, are 
‘“weakening,” and, by the same token, those who are 
“weakening” in the other party. They know just what 


argument will reach each man, just what speaker the 
people of their respective sections want to hear upon 
public questions. They keep everybody supplied with 
the right kind of literature from their party’s viewpoint. 
They either take the poll of their precinct or see that it is 
taken—and that means the putting down in a book the 
name of each voter, his past political allegiance, his pres- 
ent political inclinations, the probable ballot he will cast. 

Not one in a hundred of these men does this work for 
money or office. There are too many of them even to 
hope for a reward of any kind. They do it because they 
are naturally Americans, because they have the gift for 
government, because they like to help “run the show.” 
No set of men are more useful and no set of men are more 
modest, asking little for themselves. They do require, 


however, that their opinions shall be taken into account 
as to appointments to office made from their county, and, 
of course, they make their opinions felt in all nominating 


conventions. Without these men our ‘‘American insti- 
tutions” would look beautiful on paper—but they would 
not work. They would not move; they would rust and 
fall to pieces from decay. 

This much space has been given to the political precinct 
committeeman because he is a type. He is the man who 
sees that the ‘‘citizen’”’ does not forget his citizenship. 
This great body of men, fresh from the people, of the 
people, living among the people, are perpetually renewed 
from the ranks of the people. All this occurs, as has been 
said, by a process of natural selection. The same process 
selects from this great company of ‘‘ workers’’ county, 
district and State committeemen—county, district and 
State chairmen. And the process continues until it cul- 
minates in our great national committees, headed by 
masterful captains of popular government, under whose 
generalship the enormous work of National and State 
campaigns is conducted. 


The Full Meaning of Citizenship 


ip YOU appreciate your Americanism, young man, show 

it by being a part of American institutions. Be one of 
these precinct committeemen, or a county committeeman, 
or a State committeeman. If you have neither the time 
nor aptitude for that, at least be a citizen. That does not 
mean merely that you shall go to the polls to vote. It 
does not even mean that you shall go to the primaries 
only. It means a great deal more than that. Bea mem- 
ber of an active political club which is working for your 
party’s success. There are such clubs in every ward of our 
cities. They are the power-houses of our political system. 
Party sentiment finds its first expression there— often it 
has its beginnings there in the free conversations which 
characterize such American political societies. You will 
find the ‘‘leaders’’ gathering there, too; and in the talks 
among these men those plans gradually take form by 
which nominations are made. 

These leaders are men who, in the practical work of 
politics, develop ability, activity and _ effectiveness. 
There is a great deal of sneering at the lesser political 
leaders in American politics. They are called ‘ politi- 
cians,’ and the word is used as a term of reproach. As 
a matter of fact, outside of the cities, and especially in the 
country districts of the Republic, these ‘‘leaders”’ are men 
who keep the machinery of free institutions running. No 
“pull”? can make you one of these leaders. The influence 
of no boss or political general can retain a man in leader- 
ship. Nothing but natural qualities can give him the 
place or keep him in it. The more we have of these men 
and the higher grade they are, the better. Whether you, 
young man, become one or not, you ought at least to be 
a part of the organization and work with the other young 
men who are leaders. 

“T have no time for polities,” said a business man; “it 
takes all my time and strength to attend to my business.” 

That means that he has no time for free institutions. 
It means that this “‘ blood-bought privilege’? which we call 
“the priceless American ballot’’ is not worth as much to 
him as the turning of a dollar or even as the loss of a 
single moment’s personal comfort. 

“Come down to the club to-night; we are going to talk 
over the coming campaign,’ said one man to another in an 
American city of moderate size and ideal conditions. 

‘“Wxcuse me,’’ was the answer; ‘‘we have a theatre 
party on hand to-night.” 

Yes, but while the elegant gentleman of society enjoys 
the witty conversation of charming women, and while the 
business man is attending to his personal affairs and 
nothing else, the other fellows are determining nomina- 
tions and, under the direction of able and creative political 
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generals, shaping the ieee of parties, and, in the end, the 
fate of the Nation. ; 

The course of the ee man was all right—if that 
was his conception of American citizenship. But if this” 
is going to be “a government of the people and by the 
people,” you as one of the people have got to take part 
in it. That means you have got to take part in all of it. 
In ancient Israel, a certain proportion of the year’s produce 
was given to the Temple. In like manner, if popular 
government means anything to you, you have got to give 
up a certain portion of your time and money to being a 
part of this popular government. 

Just this is the most important matter in our whole 
national life. Recently there died the greatest captain of 
practical politics America has produced. Firmly he had 
kept his masterful hand upon his State for thirty years” 
—his enemies said that he had kept that hand upon 
the throat of his State. A dozen times were mighty 
efforts made to break his over-lordship. Hach time his 
resourcefulness and audacity confounded his enemies. 
But finally that undefeated conqueror, Death, took this 
old veteran captive. 

He left an able successor in his seat of power; but a man 
without that prestige of invulnerability which a lifetime of 
political combat had given the deceased leader. 

“Here,” said every one, “is an opportunity to over- 
throw the machine.” 

Within a few months an election occurred—not a 
national election, but one in which the “machine” might 
have been shattered. But—~mirabile dictu/—the “‘good 
people,” the reformers, the society and business classes 
did not come out to vote. They not only formed no plans” 
to set up a new order of things—they did not even go to the 
polls. Yet these were the descendants of the men who 
founded the Nation and who set free institutions in prac- 
tical operation ! 

This shows how American institutions, like everything 
else, have in themselves the seeds of death which will 
grow if the institutions are not properly exercised. When 
the great body of our citizens become afflicted with civic 
paralysis it is the easiest thing in the world for the strong 
and resourceful ‘‘ boss,”’ by careful selection of his precinct 
committeemen and other local workers all over his State, 
to seize power— legislative, executive and even judicial. 
It has been done more than once in certain places in this" 
country. f 

Where it is successful, the Republic no longer endures, 
the people no longer rule: an oligarchy rules in the name > 
of the people, And where this is true the people deserve - 
their fate. And so, young man, if you do not expect this 
fate to overtake the entire country, you have got to get 
right into ‘‘the mix of things.’”’ Quit your attitude of 
aloofness. Get out of any clubs and desert all associations 
which sneer at active work in ward and precinct. Don’t 


get political locomotor ataxia. 


The President’s Advice to a Would-be Diplomat 


if WAS a fine thing that was said by a political leader to 
a singularly brilliant young man from college, who, with 
letters of unlimited indorsement from the presidents of 
our three greatest universities, asked for a humble place 
in the diplomatic service. He wanted to make that serv- 
ice his career. . 

“T like your style,’”’ said the man whose favor the young 
fellow was soliciting. ‘‘ Your ability is excellent, your 
recommendations perfect, your character above reproach, 
your family a guarantee of your moral and mental worth, 
but you have done nothing yet among real men. Go back | 
to your home, get out of the exclusive atmosphere of your 
perfumed surroundings; join the hardest-working political 
club of your party in your city; report to the local leader 
for active work; mingle with those who toil and sweat. 
Do this until you ‘get a standing’ among other young men 
who are doing things. Thus you will get close to the peo- 
ple whom, after all, you are going to represent. Also this” 
contact with the sharp, keen minds of the most forceful 
fellows in your town will be the best training you can get 
for the beginning of your diplomatic career.” 

“Now, let me tell you this,” said President Roosevelt 
to this same young man. “You may have an under- 
secretaryship, but let me tell you this,” said he: ‘don’t 
take it just yet. You are only out of college. Take a post- 
graduate course with the people. Get down to earth. See 
what kind of beings these Americans are. Find out from 
personal contact. If you belong to exclusive clubs, quit 
them and spend the time you would otherwise spend in 
their cold and unprofitable atmosphere in mingling with 
the people, the common people, merchants and street-car 
drivers, bankers and workingmen. Finally, when you get 
your post, do as John Hay did: resign in a year, or a couple 
of years, and come home to your own country, and again 
for a year or two get down among your fellow-Americans. 
In short,” said he, ‘be an American and never stop bei 
an American.” 

That is it, young man; that is the whole law and the go: 
pel of this subject. Bean American. And don’t be a mer 
American of imagination. You cannot be an Ameri 


by seeing visions and dreaming dreams. You cannot be 
an American by reading about them. Professor Munster- 
berg’s volume will not make you an American any more 
than a study of tactics out of a book will make you a 
soldier. It is the field that makes you a soldier. It is 
marching shoulder to shoulder with other soldiers that 
makes you a soldier. Very well! It is mingling with 
other Americans that makes you American. Our eighty 
millions will make you American; keep close to them. 
The soil will make you American; keep close to it. 

Utilize your enthusiasms. Do not neutralize them by 
permitting them to be vague and impersonal. Be for men 
and against men. Be for policies and against policies. 
And remember always that it is far more important to be 
for somebody and something than to be against somebody 
and something. There is an excellent, though fortunately 
a small, class of citizens in this,and every other country 
who are never for anybody but always against somebody. 
Usually these men are right in their opposition; but their 
force is dissipated because they are habitually negative. 

I know of nothing better for a young man’s civic char- 
acter than that he should become the admirer and fol- 
lower of some noted public man. Let your discipleship 
have fervor. Permit your youth to be natural. Be sure 


that the political leader to whom you attach yourself is 
worthy of your devotion. Usually this will settle itself. 
Public men will impress you not only by their deeds, words 
and general attitude; but also a sort of psychic sense illu- 
mines and interprets all they say and do, and makes you 
understand them even better than their spoken words. 

This subconscious estimate of the qualities of mind and 
soul of public men will probably select for you the captain 
to whom you are to give your allegiance. Be faithful and 
earnest in your championship of him. In this way you 
make your political life personal and human. You give 
to the policies in which you believe the warmth and vital- 
ity of flesh and blood. And, best of all, you increase 
within yourself human sympathies and devotions, and thus 
make yourself more and more one of the people, who, in 
due time, in your turn it may be your duty to lead if the 
qualities of leadership are in’you. 

This matter of leadership among public men is becoming 
more and more important, because personality in politics 
is meaning more every day. Obeying generally, then, 
your instinct as to the public man whom you intend to 
follow, subject your choice to the corrective of cold and 
careful analysis. It is probably true that the greatest 
danger of our future is that of classes, and, inseparably 
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connected with classes, the menace and peril of demagogy. 
The last decade has revealed signs that the demagogue, in 
the Greek meaning of that word, is making his appearance 
in American civic life. Such a man always seizes the 
most attractive “cause” as argument to the people for 
their support. They are quite as willing to pose as the 
especial apostles of righteousness and purity as they are to 
enact the character of the divinely appointed tribunes of 
patriotism. Whatever the political fashion of the day 
may be, your demagogue will appeal to it. It makes no 
difference what methods he finds necessary to use so that 
he can achieve the power which is his only purpose. 

If the ruling tendency be for honesty, these men will 
make that serve their purpose; or commercialism, or ex- 
pansion. There is no conviction about them. When a 
public man is in earnest, you will know it—know it with- 
out knowing why. Look out for the play-actor in politics. 
Sometimes such a man will represent himself as a great 
conservative. He does this not because he is conserva- 
tive (sometimes he does not even know what that word 
really means), but because he thinks that, by associating 
his name with this word, he can capture the “‘solid”’ ele- 
ments among the people, business men and the like. 

(Continued on Page 19) 


DRAWN BY S. WERNER 


PARTI 


C ALLISTER and his friend Wain- 
wright were lounging before the 
fire in the big room, having a little 

private “ Story-Teller’s Night”’ of their own. 
It was in the early autumn, and neither of 
the clubmen was really settled in town as 
yet, the former having run down from the 
Berkshires only for a few days, and the 
latter having just landed from the Cedric. 
The sight of Tomlinson, who appeared tentatively in the 
distance, and then, receiving no encouragement, stalked 
slowly away, reminded Wainwright of something he had 
heard in Paris. 

“T base my claim to your sympathetic credence, 
McAllister, upon the impregnable rock of universally ac- 
cepted fact that Tomlinson is a highfalutin ass. I see that 
you agree. Very good, then; I proceed. In the first place, 
you must know that our anemic friend decided last spring 
that the state of his health required a trip to Paris. He 
therefore went—alone. The reason is obvious. Who 
should he fall in with at the Hotel Continental but a gen- 
tleman named Buncomb—Col. C. T. P. Buncomb, a 


“person with a bullet-hole in the middle of his forehead, 


who claimed to belong to a most exclusive Southern family 
in Savannah. Incidentally he’d been in command of a 
Georgia regiment in the Civil War and had been knocked 
in the head at Gettysburg — one of those big, flabby fellows 
with white hair. If all Tomlinson says about his capacity 
to chew fine-cut and absorb rum is accurate, I reckon 
the Colonel was right up to weight and could qualify as an 
F. F. V. He knew everybody and everything in Paris; 
passed up our friend right along the Faubourg Saint 
Germain; and introduced him to a lot of duchesses and 
countesses — that is, Tomlinson says they were. Can’t you 
see ’em, swaggerin’ down the Champs Elysées arm in arm? 


In addition, he took our mournful acquaintance to all the 


cafés chantants and students’ balls, and gave him sure 
things on the races. Oh, that Colonel must have been a 
regular doodle-bug ! 

“In due course Tomlinson gathered that his new friend 
was a mining expert taking a short vacation and just 


“It Was Trilby Over Again, and He Was ‘Little Billee’’”’ 


By Arthur C. Train 


McAllister’s Flyer in Arizona Coppers 


blowing in an extra half-million orso. He believed it. You 
see, he had never met any of them at the Waldorf at home. 
He was also introduced to a young man in the same line of 
business, named Larry Summerdale, younger, dark and 
dashing. Tomlinson fancied himself a ‘Boulevardier.’ 
It was Trilby over again, and he was ‘Little Billee.’ 

“Well, one night, after they had been to a students’ ball 
and had had a little supper at the Jockey Club, the Colonel 
became a trifle more confidential than usual, and jet drop 
that their friend Summerdale had a brother employed as 
private secretary by a copper king who owned a wonderful 
mine out in Arizona called The Silver Bow. The stock in 
this concern had originally been sold at five dollars a share, 
but recently a rich vein had been struck and the stock had 
quadrupled in value. No one knew of this except the 
officers of the company, who, of course, were anxious to 
buy up all they could find. They had located most of it 
easily enough, but there were two or three lots that had 
thus far eluded them. Among these was the largest single 
block of stock in existence, owned by the son of the original 
discoverer of the prospect. He had two thousand shares, 
and was blissfully ignorant of the fact that they were worth 
forty thousand dollars. Just where this chap was no one 
seemed to know, but his name was Edwin H. Blake, and he 
was supposed to be in Paris. It appeared that the Colonel 
and Larry were watching out for Blake with the charitable 
idea of relieving him of his stock at five, and selling it for 
twenty in the States. 

“Next day, if you’ll believe it, the Colonel didn’t remem- 
ber a thing ; became quite angry at Tomlinson’s supposing 
he’d take advantage of any person in the way suggested ; 
explained that he must have been drinking, and begged 


The Golden Touch 


him to forget everything that might have 
been said. Of course, Tomlinson dropped 
the subject, but after that the Colonel and 
he rather drifted apart. Then quite by 
accident, two or three weeks later, our 
friend stumbled on Blake himself — met 
him right on the race-track, through a 
Frenchman named Depau. 

“Now our innocent friend had been 
sort of lonely ever since he’d lost sight of Buncomb, and 
this Blake turned out to be an awfully good sort. 
Tomlinson naturally inquired if he’d ever met the Colonel 
or Larry Summerdale, but he never had, and finally they 
took an apartment together.” 

“He must have been pleased when Tomlinson told him 
about the value of his stock,’’ remarked McAllister, light- 
ing another cigar. 

“I’m comin’ to that,” replied Wainwright. ‘It seems 
that Tomlinson so far forgot his early New England tradi- 
tions as to covet that stock himself. Shockin’, wasn’t it? 

“One day, when they were lunching at the Trois Fréres, 
our friend hinted that he was interested in mining stock. 
Blake laughed, and replied that if Tomlinson owned as 
much as he did of the stuff he wouldn’t want to see another 
share as long as he lived, and added that he was loaded up 
with a lot of worthless stock — two thousand shares —in an 
old prospect in Arizona that he had inherited from his 
father, and wasn’t worth the paper the certificate was 
printed on. The leery Tomlinson admitted having heard 
of the mine, but gave it as his impression that it had 
‘possibilities.’ 

“Then he had a sudden headache, and went out and 
cabled to The Silver Bow offices at the World Building 
here in New York to find out what the company would 
pay for the stock. In an hour or two he got an answer 
stating that they were prepared to give twenty dollars a 
share for not less than two thousand shares. Good, eh? 

“Well, next day he led the conversation round again to 
mining stocks, and finally offered to buy Blake’s holdings 
for five dollars a share. When the latter hesitated, 
Tomlinson was so afraid he’d lose the stock that he almost 


raised his bid to fifteen; but Blake 
only laughed, and said that he had no 
intention of robbing one of his friends, 
and that the old stuff really wasn’t 
worth a cent. Tomlinson became quite 
indignant, suggested that perhaps he 
knew more about that particular mine 
than even Blake did, and finally over- 
came the latter’s scruples and per- 
suaded him to sell. Then Tomlinson 
disposed of some bonds by cable, and 
that evening gave Blake a draft for 
fifty thousand francs in exchange for 
his two-thousand-share certificate in 
The Silver Bow of Arizona. He told 
me it had a picture of a miner witha 
pickaxe and a mule, standing against 
the rising sun, on it. Sort of allegor- 
ical, don’t you think? 

“Blake continued to protest that 
our friend was being cheated, and 
offered to buy it back at any time; 
but Tomlinson’s one idea was to get 
to New York as fast as possible. He 
had cabled that the stock was on the 
way, and that very night he slid out of 
Paris and caught the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd at Cherbourg. I inferred that 
he occupied the bridal chamber on 
the way back all by himself. 

“The instant they landed he jumped 
in a cab and started for the World 
Building; but when he got there he 
couldn’t find any Silver Bow Mining 
Company. It had evaporated. It had been there right 
enough—for ten days—the ten days Tomlinson calcu- 
lated that it had taken Blake to sell him the stock. But 
no one knew where it had gone or what had become of it. 

“Well, of course,’ kept on Wainwright, ‘‘he nearly 
went crazy; cabled the police in Paris and had ’em all 
arrested, including Colonel Buncomb; and took the next 
steamer back. He says they had the trial in a little police 
court in the Palais de Justice. Buncomb had hired Maitre 
Labori to defend him. Everybody kept their hats on, and 
apparently they all shouted at once. The judge was the 
only one that kept his mouth shut at all. Tomlinson told 
his story through an interpreter, and charged Buncomb, 
Summerdale and Blake with conspiracy to defraud. When 
the Colonel realized what it was all about he jumped into 
the middle of the room, pushed his silk hat back of his 
ears, flapped his coat-tails, and sailed into ’em in good old 
Southern style. I tell you he must have made the eagle 
scream. He was a Colonel in the Confederate Army. 
The whole thing was a miserable French scheme to black- 
mail him. He’d appeal to the American Ambassador. 
He’d see if a parcel of French soup-makers and a police 
judge could interfere with the Constitution of the United 
States. Every once in a while he’d yell ‘Conspuez’ or ‘A 
bas’ and sort of froth at the mouth. He made a great 
big impression. Then Maitre Labori got in his licks. He 
said Tomlinson was a wolf in sheep’s clothing —a ‘ vilain 
m’sieur’ whatever that is. 

“Finally he inquired, with a very unpleasant smile, if 
Buncomb had ever asked him to buy any stock. 

“Tomlinson had to say ‘No.’ 

“*Did Larry Summerdale ?’ 

iaaNon 

“*Yidn’t Blake tell him the stock was worthless?’ 

nae CS,” 

“““How did he know the stock wasn’t worth what he 
paid for it?’ 

““* Well, he didn’t absolutely.’ 

“Then Labori said something with along rattling ‘r’ in it 
like a snake, and turned with a gesture of extreme con- 
tempt to the judge. He remarked that one glance of com- 
parison between Colonel Buncomb and Tomlinson would 
show which was the gentleman and which was the rogue. 
Then the first thing our friend knew the court had ad- 
journed—they had all been turned out—discharged— 
acquitted. But the thing that most disgusted Tomlinson 
was that as he was coming away he saw the whole push, 
the Colonel and Larry and Blake, all piling into a big 
autocar. They passed him going about eighty miles an 
hour. You see, Tomlinson had paid for that car, and he’d 
always wanted one to run himself.” 

“And what did Tomlinson do then?’’ asked McAllister. 

‘“There was nothing he could do in Paris, so he came 
home on a ten-day boat and went to visit his uncle up at 
Methuen, Massachusetts. Gay place, Methuen! Saturday 
night you can ride down on the electric car for a nickel and 
hear the band play in front of the gas works. But the 
simple life has done him good.” 


PART II 
NE evening, several months later, McAllister and a 
party of friends dropped into a café after the theatre 
for a caviare sandwich before turning in. The hostelry, 
as usual, was in a blaze of light and crowded, but after 
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He Stared Horrified at His Former Master 


waiting for a few moments they were given a table just 
vacated by a party of four. McAllister, having given their 
order, noticed a couple seated directly in his line of vision 
who instantly challenged his attention. The girl was or- 
dinary —slender, dark-haired, sharp-featured, and clad in 
a scarlet costume trimmed with ermine—obviously an 
actress or “‘ vaudeville artist.” It was her companion, 
however, that caused McAllister to readjust his monocle. 
Curious! Where had he seen that face? It was that of a 
heavy man of approximately sixty, benign, smooth-shaven, 
full-featured, and with an expanse of broad white forehead, 
the centre of which was marked in a curious fashion by a 
deep dent like a hole made by dropping a marble into soft 
putty. It gave him the appearance of having had a third 
eye, nowextinct. Itfascinated McAllister. He was sure he 
had met the old fellow somewhere—he couldn’t just place 
where. But that hole in the forehead — yes, he was certain! 
Listening abstractedly to his friend’s conversation, the 
clubman studied his neighbor, becoming each moment 
more convinced that at some time in the past they had 
been thrown together. Presently the pair arose, and the 
man helped the woman into her ermine coat. The hole in 
his forehead kept falling in and out of shadow, as McAllister, 
his eyes fastened upon it like some bird charmed by a rep- 
tile, watched the head waiter bow them ostentatiously 
out. 

“Fellows!’’ exclaimed McAllister, ‘“‘look at those people 
just going out; do you know who they are?” 

“Why, that’s Yvette Vibbert, the comedienne,” said 
Rogers. ‘“She’s at Proctor’s. I don’t know her escort. 
By George! that’s a queer thing on his forehead.” 

McAllister beckoned the head waiter to him. 

“Alphonse, who’s the gentleman with Mademoiselle 
Vibbert?” 

Alphonse smiled. 

“‘Zat is Monsieur Herbert.”’ He pronounced it Erbaire. 

“Well, who’s Monsieur Erbaire?”’ 

Alphonse elevated his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, 
protruded his lips, and extended the palms of his hands. 

“Alphonse says,’’ remarked McAllister, turning to the 
group, ‘Alphonse says that you can search him.” 


PART Ill 


M° ALLISTER had speculated for a day or two upon the 
V4 probable identity of the man with the hole in his fore- 
head, and then had finally given it up as a bad job. One 
didn’t like to dig up the past too carefully, anyhow. You 
never could tell exactly what you might exhume. 

The next Sunday afternoon, while running his eyes care- 
lessly over the “‘ personals,’’ his notice was attracted to the 
following: 


Business Opportunities. — Advertiser wants 
party with four thousand dollars ready cash; can 
make twelve thousand dollars in five weeks; no 
scheme, strictly legitimate business transaction; 
will bear thorough investigation; must act imme- 
diately; no brokers; principals only. 

HeErpert, 319 Planet. 


The name sounded familiar. But he didn’t know any 
Herbert. Then there hovered in the penumbra of his con- 
sciousness for a moment the ghost of a scarlet dress, an 
ermine hat. Ah, yes! Herbert was the man with the hole 
in his forehead that night at Rector’s, that Alphonse didn’t 
know. But where had he known that man? He raised his 
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eyes and caught a glimpse of 
Tomlinson, the saturnine Tomlin- 
son, sitting byawindow. Ofcourse! 
Buncomb—Col. C. T. P. Bun- 
comb—Tomlinson’s high-rolling 
friend of the Champs Elysées— 
turned up in New York as Mr. 
Herbert—a man who'd triple your 
money in five weeks! The chain 
was complete. If he kept his wits 
about him he might increase the 
reputation achieved at Blair’s. It 
would require finesse, to be sure, 
but his experience with Conville 
had given him confidence. Here 
was a chance to do a little more 
detective work on his own account. 
He replied to the advertisement, 
inviting an interview. The 
“‘Colonel’’ would probably call, try 
some old swindling game, 
McAllister would lure him on, and 
at the proper moment call in the 
police. It looked easy sailing. 

Accordingly the appointed hour 
next day found the clubman wait- 
ing impatiently at his rooms, and at 
two o’clock promptly Mr. Herbert 
was announced. But McAllister 
was doomed to disappointment. 
The visitor was not the Colonel at 
all, and didn’t even have a bullet- 
hole in his forehead. A short, thick- 
set man, arrayed carefully in a dark 
blue overcoat, bowed himself in. In his hand he carried 
a glistening silk hat, and his own countenance was no less 
shining and urbane. Thick bristly black hair parted mathe- 
matically in the middle drooped on either side of his fore- 
head above a pair of snappy black eyes and rather bulbous 
nose. 

McAllister somewhat uneasily invited his guest to be 
seated. 

Mr. Herbert smilingly took the chair offered him. 

“Mr. McAllister?”’ he inquired affably. 

‘““Ye-es,” replied the clubman. ‘I noticed your adver- 
tisement in the Planet, and it occurred to me that I might 
like to look into it.” 

Mr. Herbert smiled slightly in a deprecating manner. 

“T admit my method savors a trifle of charlatanism,” he 
remarked, “‘ but the situation was unusual and time was of 
the essence. Are we quite alone ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, certainly! Will you smoke?” 

Mr. Herbert had no objection to joining McAllister in a 
cigar. 

“The gist of the matter is this,’’ he explained, holding 
the weed in the corner of his mouth as he spoke—a trick 
McAllister had never acquired—‘‘I have a brother who is — 
employed in a confidential capacity by the president of a 
large mining company—The Golden Touch. The stock 
has always sold at around four or five. Recently they 
struck a very rich lode. It was kept very quiet, and only 
the officers of the company actually on the field know of 
it. Needless to say, they are buying in the stock as fast as 
they can.” 

“Of course,”’ answered McAllister sympathetically. He 
felt as if he had run across an old friend again. Things 
were looking up a bit. 

“Well, I have located a block of which they know abso- 
lutely nothing. It was issued to an engineer in lieu of 
cash for services at the mine. He suddenly developed 
sciatica, and is obliged to go to Baden-Baden. At present 
he is laid up at one of the hotels in this city. Of course he 
is ignorant of the find made since he left Arizona, and of 
the fact that his stock, once worth only five dollars a share, 
is now selling at twenty.” 

“Well, he’s a richer man than he supposes,’’ commented 
McAllister naively. 

Mr. Herbert smiled with condescension. 

“Exactly. That is the point. If I had five thousand — 
dollars I could buy his thousand shares to-morrow and 
sell it to the company at fifteen thousand dollars’ profit. 
You furnish the funds, I the opportunity, and we divide 
even. I’ve a sure thing! What do you think of it?” 

“By George!’’ exclaimed the clubman, slapping his 
knee delightedly, “I’ve a mind to go you! But,” 
he added shrewdly, ‘I should want to see the prospective 
buyer of my stock before I purchased it.”’ 

“Right you are; right you are, Mr. McAllister,” 
instantly returned Mr. Herbert. ‘To-morrow morning 
you can go down and see the president of The Golden 
Touch yourself. The offices are in the New York Life 
Building.” 

“All right,’”’ answered McAllister. ‘‘To-morrow? Wait 
a minute; I’ve an engagement. Why can’t we go now?” 
Mr. Herbert nodded approvingly. Ah, that was busi- — 
ness! They would go at once. 4 

McAllister rang for Frazier, who assisted him into his 
coat and summoned a cab. On their way downtown 
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Herbert waxed even more confidential. He believed, if 
they could land this block of stock, they might perhaps 
dig up a few more hundred shares. Conscientious effort 


- counted just as much in an affair of this sort as in any other. 


McAllister displayed the deepest interest. 

Arrived at the New York Life Building, the two took 
the elevator to the fifth floor, where Herbert led the way 
to a large suite on the Worth Street side. McAllister 
rarely had to go downtown—his lawyer usually called on 
him at his rooms—and was much impressed by the marble 
corridors and the gilt lettering upon the massive doors. 
Upon a door at the end of the hall the clubman could see in 
large capitals the words: 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH MINING CO. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


They turned to the left, and paused outside another door 
marked “‘Entrance.”’ Herbert thought he’d better remain 
in the corridor—the president might smell a rat; so 
McAllister decided to enter alone. In an adjoining suite he 
could see some men testing a fire-escape consisting of a long 
bulging canvas tube, which reached from the window in the 
direction of the street below. Some one was preparing 
to make a descent. McAllister wished he could stop and 
see the fellow slide through; but busi- 
ness was business, and he opened the 
door. 

Inside he found himself in a large, 
handsome office. Three gum-chew- 
ing boys idled at desks in front of a 
brass railing, behind which several 
typewriters rattled continuously. On 
learning that McAllister desired to see 
the president, one of the boys pene- 
trated an inner office, and presently 
beckoned our friend into another room 
hung with large maps and photographs 
and furnished with a mahogany table, 
around which were ranged a dozen 
vacant but impressive chairs. In the 
room beyond, evidently the holy of 
holies, he could see an elderly man at 
a roll-top desk smoking a large cigar. 

McAllister was beginning to lose his 
nerve; everything seemed so method- 
ical and everybody so busy. Tele- 
phones rang incessantly; buzzers 
whirred; the machines clacked; and 
the man inside smoked on serenely, 
unperturbed, a wonderful example of 
the superiority of mind over matter. 
Who was he? McAllister began to 
fear that he was going to make an 
ass of himself. Then the magnate 
slowly raised his eyes; retreat became 
no longer possible. With a start, 
McAllister found himself face to face 
with the man with the bullet-hole in 
his forehead. The latter bowed 
slightly. 

“Yam President Van Vorst,”’ he an- 
nounced in a dignified. manner. 

McAllister hastily tried to assume 
the expression and manner of a yokel. 

“Hr —er —’’ he stammered; ‘‘you 
see, the fact is, I want to sell some 
stock.” 

The Colonel eyed him sternly. 

“Stock? What stock?” 

“In The Golden Touch.” 

The president slightly elevated his 
eyebrows. 

“Stock in The Golden Touch? How 
much have you got?” 

“About a thousand shares.’’ 

“Nonsense!” remarked the Colonel. 

“No, it isn’t,” replied McAllister. 
What’ll you pay for it?”’ 

“Five dollars a share.’’ 

“No, no,” said McAllister, edging nervously toward the 
door. ‘‘I think it’s worth more than that.” 

“Come back here,” muttered the other, getting up from 
his chair and scowling. ‘‘What do you know about the 
value of The Golden Touch, I should like to know?”’ 

“Perhaps I know more than you think,” answered 
McAllister, with an inane imitation of airy nonchalance. 

“See here,” said the Colonel excitedly, ‘‘is this on the 
level? Can you deliver a thousand?” 

“Certainly.” 

The president sank back in his chair. 

“Then you have located Murphy’s stock!’ he ex- 
claimed. “You’ve beaten us! That cursed certificate was 
issued just before ” He paused, and looked sharply 
toward McAllister. 

“Just before you made that strike,” finished the club- 
man significantly. 

“Hang you!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ What do you ask?” 

“Eighteen.” 
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“T have, really. 


“Alphonse Says That You Can Search Him” 
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“Too much. Give you ten.” 

McAllister started for the door. 

At that instant a telegraph-boy entered and handed the 
president a flimsy yellow paper. 

“Give you twelve,”’ added the Colonel, casting his eye 
rapidly over the telegram. 

““Can’t do business on that basis.” 

“Well, you’ve got us cornered. I’ll break the record. 
I'll give you fifteen.” 

McAllister hesitated. 

“All right,” said he rather reluctantly. ‘Cash down?” 

“Of course,’’ replied the Colonel. ‘I'll wait here for 
you. You might as well look at this now.’’ And he 
showed the clubman the paper: 

STAFFORD, ARIZONA. 
Struck very rich ore on the foot wall. Recent assays 
show eight per cent. copper, carrying five dollars in 
gold to the ton. 

“You see,’”’ added the Colonel, ‘I’ve got to get it, if it 
busts me!”’ - 

“Well, you shall have it in half an hour,’ replied 
McAllister. 

Out in the corridor Herbert wanted to know exactly 
what had happened, and laughed heartily when McAllister 


described the interview. Oh, that old Van Vorst was a sly 
dog! He’d steal the gold out of your teeth if you gave him 
the chance. Hight per cent. copper, carrying five dollars 
in gold! That was even better than his brother had said. 

On their way to the Astor House to see the sick engineer, 
McAllister stopped at the Chemical National Bank, on the 
pretext of procuring the money to pay for the stock, and 
there called up police headquarters. Conville presently 
came to the wire, and it was arranged between them that 
the detective should communicate with Tomlinson and 
bring him at once to the New York Life Building. There 
they would await the return of McAllister and follow him 
to the offices of the mining company. 

McAllister then rejoined Mr. Herbert in the cab and 
drove at once to the hotel. The polite clerk informed the 
strangers that Mr. Murphy was bad, very bad, and that 
they would have to secure permission from the trained 
nurse before they could visit him. They might, however, 
go upstairs and inquire for themselves. 

Mr. Murphy’s room proved to be at the extreme end of 
a musty corridor, in which the pungent odor of iodoform 
and antiseptics, noticeable even at the elevator, gave 


evidence of his lamentable condition. A soft knock brought 
an immediate response from a muscular male nurse, who 
was at last persuaded to allow them to interview his pa- 
tient on the express condition that their call should be lim- 
ited to a few moments’ duration only. Inside, the smell 
of medicine became overpowering. McAllister could dis- 
cern by the dim light a figure lying upon a bed in the far 
corner shrouded in bandages, and moaning with pain. 
Near at hand stood a table covered with bottles of 
medicine. 

“Wot is it?’’ whined the sick engineer. 
leave me in peace? Wot is it, I s’y?” 

For the third time in his life McAllister’s heart nearly 
stopped beating at the sound of that voice. It was, how- 
ever, unmistakable. Should it come from the heavens 
above, or the caverns of the hills, or the waters beneath 
the earth, it could originate in but one unique, extraor- 
dinary individual— Wilkins! Wilkins, McAllister’s old 
valet, at the present time abandoned to a life of crime, but 
for whom a warm place still remained in McAllister’s 
heart. It was a startling complication, and for an instant 
McAllister’s brain refused to cope with the situation. 

“You really must pardon us!’’ Herbert began, “but 

we've come to see if you wouldn’t sell some of your Golden 
Touch mining stock.” 
. “Oly Moses!’’ wailed the sick en- 
gineer, turning his head to the wall. 
“Oh, my leg! Wot do you come ’ere 
for about stock, when I’m almost 
dead? Go aw’y,I s’y!” 

McAllister pulled himself together. 
He had intended buying the stock, 
and on returning to the company’s 
offices to have Conville arrest Herbert 
and the Colonel, without bothering 
about thesick engineer. He was pretty 
sure he had evidence enough. But 
now, with Wilkins to assist him, he 
undoubtedly could force a confession 
from them both. 

““Go ahead,” he whispered to Her- 
bert; “I’m no good at that sort of 
thing.” 

So Mr. Herbert started in to per- 
suade his invalid confederate to part 
with his valueless stock for McAllister’s 
money. He waxed eloquent over the 
glories of the Continent and the mirac- 
ulous cures effected at Baden-Baden, 
as well as upon the uncertainties of 
this life, and mining stock in particular. 

Meanwhile the sick man tossed in 
agony upon his pallet and cursed the 
inconsiderate strangers who forced 
their selfish interests upon him at such 
amoment. Outside the door the nurse 
coughed impatiently. At last, after 
an unusually persistent harangue on 
the part of Herbert, the invalid, in- 
veighing against the sciatica that had 
placed him thus at their mercy, and 
more to get rid of them than anything 
else, reluctantly yielded. Fumbling 
among the bed-clothes, he produced a 
soiled certificate, which he smoothed 
out and regarded sadly. 

‘’Hre, tyke it,’’ he muttered. ‘“‘Tyke 

Gimme yer money, an’ go aw’y!”’ 
As yet he had not recognized 
McAllister, who had remained par- 
tially concealed behind his companion. 

“Now’s your chance!’’ whispered 
the latter. ‘‘Takeit while you can get 
it. Where’s the money?” 

McAllister drew out the bills, which 
crackled deliciously in his hands, and 
stepped square in front of the sick engineer, between 
him and Herbert. 

“Mr. Murphy’’=—he spoke the words slowly and dis- 
tinetly —‘‘I’m the person who’s buying your stock. This 
gentleman has merely interested me in the proposition.” 
Then, fixing his eyes directly on those of Wilkins, he held 
out the bills. A look of terror came over the face of the 
valet, and he half-raised himself from the pillow as he 
stared horrified at his former master. Then he sank back, 
and turned away his head. 

“Now answer me a few questions,” continued McAllister. 
“Are you the bona-fide owner of this stock?” 

Wilkins choked. 

“S’ ’elp me! Got it fer services,’ he gasped. 

“And it’s worth what you ask—five thousand dollars?”’ 

Wilkins glanced helplessly at Herbert, who was examin- 
ing a bottle of iodine on the mantelpiece. Then he rolled 
convulsively upon his side. 

“Oh, my leg!”’ he groaned, thrashing around until his 
head came within a few inches of McAllister’s face. “It’s 
rotten,’ he whispered under his breath. ‘Don’t touch it! 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Spreading the Gospel of Good Roads 


HERE issomething start- 
ling in the statement that 


a drag made of a split log 
and costing only the price of a 
pocket-knife is the implement 
that is going to revolutionize 
the wagon roads of this country and save many millions of 
dollars to the rural population of the United States—yet I 
make this statement and put upon it all the emphasis of 
which I am capable. 

““Downrignt absurd!” do you exclaim? I have had 
hundreds of farmers greet with jeers a less sweeping state- 
ment of the case—and then go home and prove to them- 
selves its absolute correctness. Have you any idea of what 
it would mean to the people of the United States to change 
the bad wagon roads of the country into good roads? Such 
a revolution in transportation would climb so high into 
figures that the sum total would be absolutely startling 
and almost beyond comprehension. Not very long after 
I had made the first complete demonstration of the split- 
log method of road-making on my farm in Missouri, 
Col. G. W. Waters, Secretary of the Missouri Good Roads 
Association, said to me: 

“Tf the road commissioners of the State of Missouri 
could stand here and see what I see, the result would be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars a year to this Common- 
wealth!” 

It is impossible to express in figures even the most gen- 
eral estimate of the value of such a revolution in road- 
making as must result from the general use of this new and 
“absurdly simple’? method. However, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that in almost all States the mileage of 
common dirt roads is many times double that of macad- 
amized or other expensive roads intended to be permanent. 

In a State so long settled, so progressive and prosperous 
as Ohio, for example, more than fifty per cent. of the roads 
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the same time oval, hard and 
smooth. All of these indis- 
pensables are acquired by the — 
. use of the split-log drag in any © 
soil that I have ever come in ~ 
contact with—and I have 
worked in the various kinds of clay soil, in the gumbo of the 
swampy lowlands and in the black mud of the prairies. 
Observation of my experiment taught me that two — 
weeks of rain would not put this bit of road in bad condi- 
tion at a time when the highway at either end of it was 
impassable for a wagon. Of course, it was plain that the 
reason the road was not bad was that there was no mud in 
it. But why mud would not collect in it was not clear to — 
me until I was taught my lesson by the very humble 
means of the hog wallow. One day I chanced to notice — 
that water was standing in one of these wallows long after 
the ground all about it had become dry. Probably I had 
many times before observed this fact, but not until now 
had it occurred to me to inquire into its cause. Examin-— 
ing the edges of the wallow, I was impressed with the fact 
that it was almost as hard as a piece of earthenware 
Clearly this was because the wallowing of the hogs had 
mixed or ‘‘puddled”’ the earth and the water together, 
forming a kind of cement which dried into a hard and 
practically waterproof surface. b 
The next important lesson in my understanding of the 
real elements of road-making was taught me by studying 
what we farmers call ‘‘a spouty spot” in the side of a clay 
hill. All who live in a clay country know the unspeakable 
stickiness of one of these spouty places, and are familiar 
with the fact that, after ten days or two weeks of bright, 
hot sunshine, you can take an axe and break from one of 
these spots a clod so hard that with it you can almost drive 
a ten-penny nail into a pine plank. Naturally, it occurred 
to me that, if this puddled clay soil would stay hard for 


are of earth, and the interest shown by Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New York and other Eastern States in the 
work of the split-log drag indicates that the dirt roads of 
these Commonwealths still constitute a very important and 
perplexing element in the problem of transportation by 
team. Fully ninety-nine per cent. of the highways of 
Missouri and Iowa are earth roads, and a State official of 
Iowa once said to me that to have fifteen per cent. of the 
main traveled roads of his State macadamized would 
be to realize the most ambitious dreams of those men 
of the State especially interested in improving the con- 
dition of its highways. 

So much by way of suggesting the size of the problent 
which the split-log drag has come to solve. What has 
already been accomplished, so far as the spread of the 
movement is concerned, may be put in few words: It 
has been backed and pushed by the Missouri Board of 
Agriculture; one railroad, the Northwestern, has sent out 
a ‘“‘Good Roads Special” for the purpose of evangelizing 
the farmers of its territory; other roads are eager to install 
the same kind of a broad-gauge, public-spirited campaign; 
thousands of miles of wagon roads have been permanently 
reclaimed from bad to good, and hundreds of meetings 
have been held in the nine States in which this gospel has 
been disseminated by means of practical demonstration. 
At these meetings thousands of persons have pledged 
themselves to make and to use a split-log drag; hundreds 
of newspapers have taken up this movement, giving it gen- 
erous space and a square deal; hundreds, if not thousands, 
of dollars have been raised and offered in prizes for the best 
miles or half-miles of drag roads, and most important of 
all, perhaps, the public sentiment of scores of communi- 
ties has been stirred to self-respecting hopefulness and 
energy by this new gospel of “good roads without money.” 


Rear View of Split-Log Drag 


Eight years ago I was devoting almost my entire time 
to my farm, three miles north from the little town of 
Maitland, Missouri. My interests demanded frequent 
travel over the road between my farmhouse and the village, 
and I always felt a keen resentment when bad roads made 
it difficult or impossible to drive to town—a state of 
things that was altogether too frequent. 

A little investigation and experience demonstrated to 
me that this was by no means the result of indifference or 
inactivity on the part of our road commissioners. Then I 
reached the conviction that it was the fate of the farmer 
to spend $1500 to $3000 a mile for macadamized road or 
else travel in the mud in all periods of continued wet 
weather— which is to say a very large proportion of the 
year. This conviction is almost universal among farmers 
who have really wrestled with the road problem and know 
from experience its difficulties. 

However, this state of doubt and discouragement did not 
long continue, and I began to investigate and experiment 
in an irregular sort of a way. Acting under this persistent 
impulse to experiment, I one day hitched my team to a 
drag made of a frost-spoiled wooden pump stock and an 
old oak post, held parallel to each other by three pieces of 
fence boards about three feet long. Smooth wire served 
in place of a chain, and a strip of plank laid between the 
post and the pump stock gave me a rough platform upon 
which to stand. 

The horses were attached at such a point of the wire as 
to give the drag a slant of about forty-five degrees in the 
direction required to force the earth that it would gather 
from the side of the road up into the centre. We had just 
had a soaking rain and the earth was in a plastic condi- 
tion. I had driven this drag but a few rods when I 
was fully aware that it was serving at least the initial pur- 
pose for which it was intended—that of leveling down the 
wheel rut and pushing the surplus dirt into the centre of 
the road. 

At my neighbor’s gate, toward town, I turned around 
and took the other side of the road back to my home. The 
result was simply astonishing. More rain fell upon this 
road, but it ‘‘ran off like water from a duck’s back.” From 
that time forward, after every rain or wet spell, I dragged 
the half-mile of the road covered by my original experi- 
ment. 

At the end of three months the road was better than 
when it had been dragged for three weeks, and at the 
end of three years it was immensely improved over its con- 
dition at the end of the first year’s work. I studied the 
result of each step in my experiment and finally learned 
that three elements are required to make a perfect earth 
road and that the lack of any one of them is fatal to the 
result. To be perfect an earth road must be at one and 
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three months when left in a rough condition, it would surely 
stay longer if moulded into the form of a smooth roof, 
that the water which fell upon it would easily run off. — 

This original half-mile of road was dragged 
four years before I had a single active recruit in my 
crusade. At first my neighbors poked good-natured fun 
at me, probably because the thing was so new and so ab- 
surdly simple—and, perhaps, also, because I did the work 
without pay or any expectation of it. Road-making in 
the country, it may be well to explain, is not generally — 
followed as a fashionable philanthropy or a popular 
diversion. 

Gradually, however, this little stretch of dragged road 
began to force itself upon the attention of the community. 
From one source and another I began to hear of the ob- 
servations which it provoked—and some of them were 
quite as amusing as they were agreeable. One day a 
physician of a neighboring town told me this story: 

‘“‘T was driving down your way the other night to see a 
patient. As usual, when I have anything on my mind, my 
eyes were fixed on the dashboard of the buggy, and I was . ‘ 
deep in study over an especially perplexing ease. You 
know how rough all the roads have been, lately —to a 


over them is simply to be jolted from one side of the buggy 
to the other unless you let your horse go at a walk, which 
a physician cannot always do. Well, I was rattling and — 
threshing along over the clods at a trot, when suddenly [ 
straightened up, aroused by the impression that something 
had gone wrong with the running-gear of the buggy. a 
the trouble was with the road! I had simply struck your — 
little stretch of dragged road, and the buggy skimmed over 
it as smoothly as a sleigh runs over packed snow.” -— 
That incident was decidedly agreeable to me, but not 
more so than the one that came to my ears a little 
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- when I chanced to hear the experience of Mr. H. W. 

gomery, a banker of Skidmore, a town four miles 
of my place. With his wife he was one night driving 
to a little gathering at Maitland. The night was de- 
dark and it was impossible for him to see more than 
general outline of the road over which he was driving. 
y the lurching of the buggy ceased and the banker 
stapled his wife with the abruptness of his exclamation: 
“What’ s happened tothisroad? There has been something 
doing here! I’m coming back in the daytime to see what 
has been going on.” He had struck the half-mile of dragged 
pcs and, being a highway commissioner and interested in 
the public roads, he had at once sensed the change. 
Of those early Tecognitions none gave me greater pleas- 
ure than to receive a letter from Congressman David A. 
De Armond saying: “‘I can determine almost to an inch 
where the drag began.”” And later in the note he re 
ferred to a certain strip of road which had ‘‘experienced 
the magic influence of the drag.” 

If there is a means of studying human nature more in- 
teresting than that of trying to teach a community a new 
method of road-making, I have yet to find it. As I have 
said, for four years I dragged a strip of road from my front 
gate to that of my neighbor. He had always been a good 
neighbor, having the best interests of the community at 
heart, but he was not easily enticed out of settled opinions 
or into new ways of doing things, and, consequently, I re- 
frained from saying anything to him on the subject of road- 
making, relying entirely upon the evidence presented to 
his own senses to awaken his interest in putting the road 
between his house and the next neighbor on the way 
toward town in the same condition as the road between 
his house and mine. 

Finally, however, he made himself a drag, and started 
to push forward the good work. From others I knew that 
he had been a doubter at the outset, 
but within two weeks he was a dragged- 
road enthusiast and came to me ina 
state of considerable excitement, not 
to say indignation, because the 
neighbor next beyond him was not 
willing at once to take up the work 
and begin the dragging of the road on 
toward the village. When my neighbor 
voiced his impatience and intimated 
that something ought to be done to 
push the thing right straight through 
without delay, I simply shook my head 
and asked the question: 

*““Do you know how long I have been 
dragging the road up to your gate?” 

“Why, I guess it must be about four 
years,” said he. 

Yeu -T eG). “‘and all that 
time I haven’t said a word to you 
urging you totake up the work. Now 
the same thing that convinced you will 
convince the neighbor beyond you. 
We'll just let him take his time to come 
to the conclusion that he can’t afford to 
travel over a bad road to town when a 
few minutes’ work will give him a good 
one over which to ride.”’ Later experi- 
ence showed me that this matter of 
road-dragging is contagious and catches 
best where the work itself is left to spread the conviction of 
its own soundness. As one neighbor after another fell into 
line, and the stretch of dragged road continued to lengthen, 
the public comment about it increased until the road 
authorities from neighboring townships and counties be- 
gan to investigate the matter, with the result that local 
farmers’ institutes asked me to speak at their sessions and 
give a personal demonstration of the workings of the split- 
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There are a few bugaboos that have to be met wherever 
this new gospel is introduced. One of these is capillary 
attraction. This force is declared by “scientific experts” 
to be the thing that will draw the water up into the dragged 

Toad and make it soft. The only answer to this is, simply, 
that it doesn’t. 

Another popular bugaboo is the calamity that will 

swallow up the dragged road “‘when the bottom 

falls out in the spring.” Again, the answer is that the 

bottom does not fall out of the road that has beeri dragged 

with a split-log, because the dragged road, unlike the other 

kind, does not put down a lot of mud into cold storage with 

the coming of the first deep freeze. The thing that plays 

hob with roads is mud—and mud is earth and water 

mixed. T never realized how it is that wagon-wheels can 
: terete Caen oo 
- ce with a lightning-rod man. I drew the 


aC 1 in soil that would always be in a moist condition, 
spe on that the rod must be sunk at least eight feet into 
en the workmen came to put up the rod the foreman 

asks “a bucket of water, a dipper and a spade.” I 
| ar where there would be plenty of exercise for the 
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spade, but the other things puzzled me. With the spade 
the man took out just enough earth to get down under the 
crust. Then he took hold of a length of rod and jammed 
the end down in the centre of the hole he had made with 
his spade. It didn’t sink more than three or four inches. 
I was just about concluding that the man was an igno- 
ramus for trying to sink the rod that way, when he took 
it out and poured a dipperful of water into the little hole. 

Again he inserted the end of the rod and began to chug 
itdown. The way it sank through the moistened soil made 
my eyes open. A little more water and a little more 
chugging, and in a few minutes he had put that rod down 
eight feet into the earth without removing more than half a 
shovelful of dirt. Then it came to me—that’s digging 
by mixing a little water with dirt, and it’s precisely what a 
wagon-wheel does to a muddy road—a road where the 
water can stand until something comes along to mix it 
with the earth; while, on the other hand, the dragged road 
uses a coat of mud—+to all practical purposes a cement — 
to make an oval roof that will not let the water 
stand. 

At one of our meetings in Nebraska a road commis- 
sioner came to me very much troubled about a stretch of 
gumbo highway under his supervision. ‘‘I suppose,” said 
he, “‘that, if you had this road to take care of, as soon as 
you saw a hollow place in it you would go and get dirt and 
fill it in?” 

““No,” I replied, ‘‘I would fill it in before there was any 


hollow place there.” 

Apparently this statement was a little beyond his grasp, 
and so I tried to think of some illustration by which I 
could make it entirely clear to him. Just at that moment 
I happened to notice that he had a head of thick, wavy 
hair. This gave me the inspiration I needed, and I said: 

“*How often do you comb your hair?” 


A Demonstration in Front of Secretary Shaw’s House 


*‘Why, three times a day, of course,’”’ he answered, flush- 
ing slightly. 

Then I came back at him with the question: 

““Why don’t you wait until there are tangles, or at least 
indications of tangles, in it before you begin to drag it with 
acomb? That’s precisely the plan upon which traditional 
road-making is conducted. You have been in the habit of 
waiting until the tangles were there, and, consequently, 
you had to use a much heavier implement, with the result 
that you moved a great deal more—earth!” 

Everywhere the rallying-cry of this movement is: 
“From your own jrent gate to your neighbor's jront gate 
toward town.’ Thus, the thing always starts with the 
farmer’s own self-interest, but leads him directly beyond 
his own line-fence to the place where he finds himself 
working for the general good of the community. There 
are three considerations that are especially powerful in 
getting men interested in this movement: Keeping the 
roads in condition so that school and church privileges 
may be enjoyed; keeping the boys in touch with a certain 
amount of social life so that they will not wish to leave 
the farm, and keeping the roads passable for work and 
heavy hauling so that good markets may be taken ad- 
vantage of, and work done at a time when it will count 
most and be accomplished at a minimum of time, toil and 
expense. 

From the outset of this work, so many questions have 
poured in upon me indicating points concerning which 
the public is prone to go astray in its understanding 
of how to build and use the split-log drag that I have pre- 
pared the following road-dragging “‘catechism” as cover- 
ing, with fair completeness, the main working facts in the 
problem: 


W ould it not be better to plow the road before dragging ? 

No. Plowing gives a soft foundation. Plowing the 
middle of the road is a relic of the old dump-scraper days. 

What do you do when there are deep ruts in the road ? 

Drag them. If you drag when the surface is quite loose 
and soft, you will be surprised how soon the ruts dis- 
appear. 

How do you get the dirt to the middle oj the road ? 

By hauling the drag slantwise with the end that is toward 
the centre of the road a little to the rear of the other end. 

But suppose the road is too narrow ? 

First drag the wheel tracks. After three or four rains or 
wet spells, plow a shallow furrow just outside the dragged 
part. Spread this over the road with a drag. Only plow 
one furrow. You may plow another furrow after the next 
rain. At each plowing you widen the roadbed two feet. 

How many horses do you use? 

Two, generally; three if it is just as handy; four when 
breaking colts—a good solid team in the centre and a colt 
on each side; two men on the drag— one to drive, the other 
to control the colts. 

How do you drain the road ? 

If the earth is pushed in the middle of the road contin- 
ually, the road will drain itself. 

Why not make the drag out of plank? 

You can, and do good work. But the split log is best. 
The plank drag is not so stiff. 

Why not make the drag oj heavy sawed timber ? 

Because drags so made hav ea tendency to slip over the 
bumps. 

Don’t you grade up the road jirst ? 

No. The grading is done with the drag, gradually. By 
so doing, the road is solid all the time and is built on a solid 
foundation. 

What does it cost to drag a mile of road a year? 

The cost is variously estimated at 
from one to three dollars. 

How do you keep the drag jrom dodg- 
ing around sidewise ? 

By not loading it too heavily. Ifa 
drag dodges around the earth you are 
moving, it is because it is overloaded. 

Will the dragged road stand heavy 
hauling ? 

Yes and no. A dragged road will 
stand more heavy hauling than an 
undragged road, but not so much as a 
macadamized or well-kept gravel road. 

Will a drag help a sand road? 

A sand road is a very different prop- 
osition from the black soil, clay or 
gumbo. An entirely different method 
must be adopted. Three things may 
be done to a sand road to make it 
better: First, keep it wet; second, 
haul clay on to it; third, sprinkle it 
with crude oil, as they do in California 
and in some parts of Southern Kansas 
and Texas. The drag will be benefi- 
cial in keeping the sand road perfectly 
flat so that it will absorb moisture 
and retain it a long time. 

To this catechism I would add the 
following “‘Don’ts”: Don’t drive too 


fast. Don’t walk; get on the drag and 
ride. Don’t be particular about material; almost any 
log will do. Don’t try to drag with only one piece; use two. 


Following is a diagram of the drag with an explanation: 


In this diagram a, a, are the two halves of a split log nine 
feet long, ten to twelve inches thick, set on edge, thirty 
inches apart, both flat sides to the front; b, b, strong oak 
or hedge bars, the ends of which are wedged in two-inch 
auger-holes bored through the slabs; dotted line, chains 
or strong wire. D, D1, are rings to connect double-tree 
clevis. Hitch at D and stand at C, on a plank laid on the 
cross-bars, for ordinary work; or hitch at D/ and stand at 
E for ditch-cleaning or to make the drag throw more dirt 
to the left. To move dirt to the right reverse position of 
driver and hitch. If working a clay or gumbo road, put 
iron, old wagon-tire, or something of the sort, on lower 
edge of drag at end of six months; for softer soil at the end 
of twelve months. 
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CHAPTER XXIX (Concluded) 


ILL turned to see who had spoken, and recog- 

\ \ nized me. ‘‘You ought to know better than 

that,’ I replied. ‘‘Some of it was rotten, but 

not the Meat Products’ goods! We lost on our contract, 
too, what’s more.”’ 

Will was startled, but he steadied himself soon and 
said again: 

“That’s thesame thing. You are all the same crowd.” 

“No; that wasn’t so,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘and you 
ought to know it.” 

The men in the room had stopped their talking and 
were craning their heads to look at us. Will and I 
eyed each other for a time; then I turned to the crowd 
and made the first and last real public speech of my life. 

Whatisall a) d d lie about the beef we sold the 
Government. I know it because I inspected it my- 
self. And I gave my own money, too, to support men 
at the front, and that is more than any of you fellows 
ever did. And the rest of that talk these gentlemen 
have been giving you is just about as wrong, too. Let 
me tell you one thing: if you folks were honest, if you 
didn’t send rascals to Springfield and to Congress, if you 
weren’t ready to take a dollar and club a man if he 
didn’t hand it over, there wouldn’t be this bribery busi- 
ness. I know it, because I’ve got the club over and over. 
And one thing more: it’s no more use—you and I 
kicking about the men who put their money into trusts 
—than it would be to try to swallow all the water in the 
lake. That’s the way business has got to be done nowa- 
days, and if it weren’t done you folks would starve, and 
your wives and children would starve! i 

“Who are you?’”’ some began to shout, interrupting me. 

“Tam E. V. Harrington!” I called back. 

Then they hooted: ‘“‘Put him out! Hello, Senator!” 

I turned toward Will and called to him: 

“Come on. I want to have a word with you, Will.” 

He followed me downstairs into asaloon. Some of the 
loafers who had heard our talk upstairs crowded up to the 
bar, and I set up the drinksallaroundseveraltimes. Will 
didn’t take his whisky. Then the bartender let us into a 
little room at the end of the bar, where we could be by 

ourselves. 

“Will!” I exclaimed, ‘‘whatever has happened to you?” 

It wrung my heart to see what a wreck he was. He had 
let his beard grow to cover up his wasted face. His eyes 
were sunk and bloodshot. The old waterproof covered a 
thin flannel coat. 

“‘T’m all right,’’ he replied gloomily. ‘‘What do you 
want of me?” 

‘‘T want you to come out and get some dinner with me, 
first,” I said. 

But he shook his head, saying he must go home to May. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Van,’’ he added in a high voice. ‘‘We 
don’t belong together. May and J are of 
the people—the people you fatten on.” 

“Quit that rot! Iam one of the peo- 
ple, too.” 

“Oh, you’re Senator, I expect, by this 
time,” he sneered. ‘“‘ What did it cost 
you, Van?”’ 

“T don’t want to talk polities.” 

“That’s all I care to talk. I want to 
get a chance to show you fellows up one 
of these days. I’m considering a propo- 
sition for part control of a paper—a 
labor weekly.” 

So he talked about his scheme of get- 
ting hold of a little three-cent outfit and 
making it into an organ of kick and criti- 
cism. He had seen life from the inside 
during the war, he thought, and he 
wanted to give the public the benefit of 
his experience. He had asnarl for every 
conceivable thing that was, and he 
wanted toexpressit. When Ishowed him 
that such an attitude was dead against 
American feeling he accused me of trying 
to suppress his enterprise because it was 
aimed at my friends, the “thieves and 
robbers.’”’ It was hopeless to argue with 
him, and the more we talked the worse I 
felt. He was just bitter and wild, and he 
kept saying: “You taught me what it 
meant. You showed me what it was to 
berich.”’ The war had ruined his health 
and weakened his mind. He wasa plain 
crank now. The gentle, willing side in 
him had turned to fury. 

“T’ll buy this paper for you—I'll start 


a new one for you to curse me and my “You Ought to Know, Van, That That is One Thing That Can’t be Bought in This Country, Not Yet —” the past demanded of me! 4 


CRAWN HY FR MASTERS 


“Do You Remember How I Used to Wash While You Wiped 
When We Wanted to Get Out Buggy-Riding?” 


friends—if you’ll just take May and the children and go 
down to my farm in the country. There are two thousand 
acres down there, Will, and you can do as you please. 
When you’ve got back your health, then you can start in 
to baste me as good as you’ve a mind to.” 

But he refused to compromise his “cause.’’ So we 
parted at the door of the saloon, he buttoning up his old 
raincoat and striding out for the West Side without a look 
back to me. And as I hailed a cab to take me to the club I 
heard in my ears that charge: ‘‘ You taught me what it 
meant to be rich, Van!’’ It made me mad, but it hurt. 

Though I knew perfectly well that I was not responsible 
for his crankiness, yet it was plain that if he could have 
kept on at business under me he would have been all right, 
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; 
earning a good living for his wife and children, and not 
taking up with thoughts he hadn’t the mind to think 
out. For Will was not one to step out of the close ranks 
of men, but he was always a mighty faithful worker 
wherever he was put. And now he was just a crank. 


CHAPTER XXX 


NUMBER of men gave me a dinner that evening at 
the Metropolitan Club. Steele, Lardner, Morrison 

(of the New York and Chicago Railway Company), Joe 

Strauss, Jenks, Carmichael and Bates were there, among 

others—all leaders in the community in various enter- 

prises. Not all these gentlemen had looked with favor on 
my political aspirations, but, when they saw that I could 
win this trick as I had others, they sidled up tome. After 
all, no matter what they might think of me personally, or 
of my methods, they felt that I belonged to their crowd 
and would be a safe man to have in the Senate. 

Just as we sat down, Slocum, who had been called to 
the telephone, came up to me, a smile on his wrinkled 
face, and said, raising his right hand: 

““Gentlemen, the legislature at Springfield has elected 
Mr. Harrington to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Parkinson. Gentlemen, three cheers for Senator 
Harrington!”’ 

As the men raised their champagne glasses to drink to 
me, Slocum shook me warmly by the hand, a smile broad- 
ening over his face. Although, as I told them, it had never 
been my part to talk, I said a few words, thanking them 
for their good will, and promising them that I should do 
my best to serve the interests of the country we loved. 
My old friend, Orlando Bates, the president of the Tenth 
National, replied expressing the confidence my associates 
had in me. In the course of his graceful speech he said: 
“Mr. Harrington isso closely identified with the conserva- 
tive interests of the country that we can feel assured he 
will stand as a bulwark against the populistic clamor so 
rife in the nation at the present time.”” And young 
Harvey Sturm, also a bank president, who followed him 
with a glowing speech, made flattering references to the 

work I had done “in upbuilding our glorious Common- 
wealth.” After deprecating the growth of socialistic 
sentiments and condemning the unrestricted criticism of 
the press in regard to capital, he closed with a special 
tribute: ‘‘Such men as Edward Harrington are the brains 
and the will of the nation. On their strong shoulders rests 
the progress of America. Were it not for their God-given 
energy, their will, their genius for organization, our broad 
prairies, our great forests, our vast mines would cease to 
give forth their wealth!” 

There was more of the same sort of talk before we broke 
up. Afterward, as the theatres and opera closed, men 
dropped in to hear the news and many of them came up to 
congratulate me. Among others old Dround wandered 

into the club in the course of the even- 
ing, and, some one having told him that 

I had been elected, he came up to the 

corner where I wasstanding withagroup 

of men, and hovered around fora time, — 
trying to get a word with me. After a 
while 1 stepped out and shook hands 
with him. 

“T am very glad to hear this, Mr. 
Harrington,” he said slowly, pressing 
my hand in his trembling fist. ‘It is 
right that our best men should take an 
interest in the government of their | 
country.” 

His eyes had a wandering expres- 
sion, as if he were trying in vain to | 
remember something out of the past, | 
and he continued to deliver his little | 
speech, drawing me to one side out of . 
hearing of the men who were standing | 
there. ‘I thought once to enter public | 
life myself,” he said. ‘‘But heavy | 
business responsibilities demanded all. 

_ my attention. I wonder,” he lowered | 
his voice confidentially, “if you will | 
not find it possible to further the claims | 
of my old friend Paxton’s son? He 

desires to secure a diplomatic post. I 

have urged his merits on the President, | 

and secured assurance of his good will;., 
but nothing has yet been done. I can-_ 

not understand it!” . 

Eri Paxton was a dissipated, no-) 
account sort of fellow, but I assured. 
Henry I. Dround that I would do my 
best for him. That was the least that 


: So it went on until past midnight, and the club began 

to empty, leaving a few friends about me. When they 

_ went I took Slocum up to my room for a last cigar before 

bed. We had some private matters to settle concerning 
_ the election. 

“You pulled out all right, Van,” he said when we were 
alone. ‘‘But there wasn’t much margin.” 

“‘T trusted Carmichael—I knew John wouldn’t go back 

on me.” ‘ 

We sat and smoked a while. Now that I had picked the 
plum, it seemed to me that Slocum really ought to have it. 
With that feeling I burst out at last: 

“T’ve been thinking of one thing all along, Slo—and 
that is: What can I do for you? Name what you want, 
man, and if it’s in my power to get it, it shall be yours. 
Without you !’d never have been here, and that’s plain.” 

“T never cared much for politics,’ he replied thought- 
fully. ‘‘I guess there isn’t anything I want, which is more 
than most of your friends can say.” 

“Something in the diplomatic service?”’ I suggested. 

He shook his head. : 

“How about a Federal judgeship— you can afford to go 
out of practice.” 

“Yes, I can afford to go on the bench!”’ he replied dryly. 
“But it’s no use to talk of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You ought to know, Van, that that is one thing that 
can’t be bought in this country, not yet. I could no more 
get an appointment on the Federal bench than you could!”’ 

“You mean on account of that old 
story? That’s outlawed years ago.” 

“You thinkso? The public forgets, but 
lawyers remember, and so do politicians. 
The President may make rotten appoint- 
ments anywhere else, but if he should put 
me on the circuit court there would be 
such a howl go up all over that he would 
have to withdraw the nomination. And 
he knows too much to try any such prop- 
osition.” ri 

It was no use to argue the question, for 
the lawyer had evidently been over the 
whole matter and knew the facts. 

“Tt isn’t that bribery matter, Van, 
alone; I have been hand and glove with 
you fellows too long to be above suspicion. 
My record is against me all through. It 
isn’t worth talking about. But I have 
had my pay; I am arich man, richer than 
I ever expected to be when I put foot in 
Chicago. I have no right to complain.” 

But I felt that that wasn’t enough, in 
spite of all he said—somehow the money 
did not make it square for him. As the 
night passed he warmed up more than I 
had ever known him to in all the years we 

_had worked together, and he let me see 
some way inside him. I remember he 
said something like this: 

“There were three things I promised 
myself I would do with my life. That was 

_ back in my senior year at Bowdoin College. 
I was a poor boy—had borrowed from a 
relative a few hundred dollars to go 
through college with, and felt the burden 
of that debt pretty hard. Well, of those 
three purposes one was for myself. First, 
1 promised myself I would pay back my 
uncle’s loan. That was a simple matter 
of decency. He was not a rich man, and 
his children felt rather sore at his letting 
me have those six hundred dollars to 
spend on a college education. I managed 
to do that out of what I earned as a law 
clerk the first years we were together at 
Ma Pierson’s. The next thing I had prom- 
ised myself was to get back our old brick 
house in the aristocratic part of Portland 
—the house my father had been obliged 
to part with after the panic of ’76. I meant to put 
my mother and sisters back there. The only sister I 
have living is there now with her children. My mother 
died in her old home, and that has always been a com- 
fort to me. . . You may think it was my desire 
to do this that made me stick with you when we had 
that difference about the Chicago and London bonds, 
but you are mistaken. I went with you, Van, because I 
wanted to—just that. Isaw then what it meant, and I 
am not kicking now. 

“Well, the third aim I set myself when I was speculat- 
ing, as college boys do about such things, was the hardest 

of all. The others, with reasonable success, I could hope 
to accomplish. And I did fulfill them sooner than I had 


any reason to hope I should. The third was a harder mat- — 


‘ter, and that was the ambition to sit some day on the 
_ Supreme Bench. There were two members of our family 
who had been distinguished judges, one of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, and another of the Federal Supreme Court, 


, te 
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back in the early forties. I had always heard these two 
men referred to with the greatest respect in our family, 
especially my great-uncle, Judge Lambert Cushing. Al- 
though by the time I came to college our family had 
reached a pretty low ebb, it was natural that I should 
secretly cherish the ambition to rise to the high-water 
mark. 

“And,’”’ he concluded, “after thirty years of contact 
with the world, I haven’t seen much that is more worthy of 
a man’s ambition in our country than a seat on our Supreme 
Bench. I have no reason to be ashamed of my three aims 
in life. Two of them I made—the third I might never 
have come near to, anyway; but I chucked away my 
chance a good many years ago. However, I have done 
pretty well by myself as it is. So you see there is nothing, 
Van, that you can give me that I should want to take.” 

He reached for another cigar, and stretched his long 
legs. It was the first time he had ever spoken to me from 
the bottom of his heart, and now that he had revealed the 
truth about himself there was nothing to.be said. He was 
not just the ordinary corporation lawyer, who sells his 
learning and his shrewdness for a fat fee. I had run up 
against that kind often enough. They are an indispensa- 


ble article to the modern man of affairs; for the strategy of - 


our warfare is directed by them. 

But Jaffrey Slocum was much more than such a trained 
prostitute: he was a man of learning and a lover of the law 
for its own sake. I suspect that if he had ever sat on the 
bench he would have been a tough nut for the corporations. 


“Tt Was Good Sausage, Slo! At Least it Was When We Made It” 


“‘There’s no better proverb, my friend, than the old one 
about the way you make your bed,’’ Slocum summed up, 
rising to go. ‘It don’t trouble you, perhaps, because you 
are made different. You are made to fit the world as it is 
to-day.” 

With that he bade me good-by and went away. But I 
sat on by myself for some time after, thinking, thinking of 
it all. Very likely if Slocum could have had his desire, and 
gone on the Supreme Bench, he would not have found it 
all he had painted it as a boy. But whether it was foolish 
or not for him to set such store by that prize, it was beyond 
his reach, and the man who had done most to put him out 
of the race was I. I had needed him, and I had taken him 
—that was all there was to that. He had sold himself to 
me, not just for money but for friendship, and admiration, 
and what men of his kind sell themselves for. For in all 
the world there was not enough money to pay him for sell- 
ing himself —he had as much as said so to-night. Now, 
when I wanted to give him some big gift in recognition of 
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his years of devotion, there was nothing in my hands that 
was worth his taking. 

Thinking of this, I forgot for the time that I was Senator 
from the State of Llinois. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HE cab drew up before a one-story frame house that 

stood back in the lot, squeezed between two high 
brick buildings. This was the number on Ann Street, the 
West Side, that Will had given me when I had pressed 
him for his address. The factories had pretty well sur- 
rounded this section of the city, leaving here and there 
some such rickety shanty as this one. There were several 
children playing in the strip of front yard, and as I opened 
the gate one of them called out: ‘“‘Hello, Uncle Van!” 

It was Will’s second son, little Van. He said his mother 
was at home, and, taking my hand, he showed me around 
the cottage to the back door. The boy pounded on the 
door, and May came to see what was the matter. 

“Ts that you, Van?” she remarked, as if she expected 
me. ‘Will said he saw you the other day.” 

She did not invite me in, but the little boy held open 
the door and I walked into the kitchen. The breakfast 
things were piled up in the sink unwashed. A boiler of 
clothes was on the fire, and May had her sleeves rolled 
up, ready to begin the wash. Her arms were as thin as 
pipestems, and behind her glasses I saw deep circles of 
blue flesh. She had grown older and thinner in the three 
years since she and Will left my house. 


““Will’s gone to the city,” May re- 
marked. 
“He don’t look strong, May. It made 


me feel bad to see him so—changed, not 
a bit like himself.” 

She seemed to bridle a little at this. 

“He hasn’t been real well since he had 
the fever at Montauk. He was reinfected 
at the hospital, and nearly died. When he 
got out he tried farming down in Texas, 
but his strength didn’t come back as we 
expected, and the climate was too hot for 
him. So we came North to see if he could 
get some easier work.” 

“How are the children?”’ I asked, see- 
ing a strange baby face peep around the 
corner of the clothes-basket. 

“We lost the baby boy while Will was 
at Montauk. Another little girl has come 
since then. We call her Sarah.” 

She waited a moment, and then asked 
hesitatingly : 

““How’s your Sarah? She didn’t look 
well when I saw her last.” 

““No—she’s been delicate some time — 
since our second boy died last summer. 
She’s gone to Europe with the girls.” 

Then we were silent: there was not 
much more we could say without touching 
the quick. But at last I burst out: 

“May, why wouldn’t you take that 
money Sarah sent you while Will was 
away at the war?” 

“We could manage without it. It was 
kind of you, though. You have always 
been kind, Van!” 

“You might have known it would make 
us happy to have you take it. It was only 
what I owed to the country, too, seeing 
that I was so placed I couldn’t go to Cuba. 
I wanted then to leave everything and 


enlist. But it wouldn’t have been fair to 
others. I sent some men in my place, 
though.” 


Perhaps it sounded a little like apolo- 
gizing. May listened with a smile on her 
lips that heated me. 

“You are just like that preacher!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You can see no good in folks 
unless it’s your kind of good. Don’t 
you believe I have got some real patriotism in me?” 

‘“‘Tt’s hard to think of Van Harrington, the new Senator, 
as a patriot,” she laughed back. ‘‘Those men you sent to 
the front must have come in handy for the election!”’ 

I turned red at her little fling about the Senatorship: 
my managers had worked that company I equipped for all 
it was worth. 

“‘T guess there are a good many worse citizens than I am. 
I wanted to fight for those fellows down in Cuba. And 
you wouldn’t let me do the little I could—help Will to 
take my place.” 

“ After all that happened, Van, we couldn’t take it.” 

“And I suppose you don’t want to touch anything from 
me now! See here, May, I came over this morning to do 
something for you and Will. Did he tell you about my 
wanting him to go down to my place in the country until 
he got well and strong?” 

““He’s much interested in this paper, and thinks he can’t 
get away,” she said evasively. 
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“Darn his paper! You don’t believe Will was cut out 
to be a thinker? Anyhow, he ought to get his health back 
first, and give you an easier time, too.” 

“Tam all right. Will is very much in earnest about his 
ideas. You can’t get him to think about himself.”’ 

“Well, I don’t mind his trying to reform the earth. If 
later he wants a paper to whack the rich with, I’ll buy him 
one. Come, that’s fair, isn’t it?” 

May laughed at my offer, but made no reply. 

“Tf you folks are so obstinate, if I can’t get you to go 
down to my place, I’ll have to turn it into a school or 
something. A fellow I was talking with on the train the 
other day gave me an idea of making it into a sort of re- 
form school for girls. What would you think of that? 
Sarah is taken with the idea—she never liked the place 
and won’t want to go back now that the baby died there.” 

“That’s a good plan—turning philanthropist, Van? 
That’s the right way to get popular approval, Senator.” 

She mocked me, but her laugh rang out good-naturedly. 

“Popular approval never worried me much. But, May, 
I want your good will, and I mean to get it, too.”’ 

For the more obstinate she was the more she made me 
want to win my point, to bring her and Will back to me. 
She understood this, and a flash of her old will and malice 
came into her thin face. She got up to stir the clothes on 
the fire, and when the water began to run over I stripped 
off my coat and put my hand to the job. Then I stepped 
over to the sink. 

“Do you remember how I used to wash while you wiped 
when we wanted to get out buggy-riding, May?” 

“Yes, and you were an awful shiftless worker, Senator,” 
May retorted, fetching a dish-towel from the rack and be- 
ginning to wash, while I wiped. ‘‘And you had the same 
smooth way with you, though in those days you hadn’t 
ten cents to your name. And now, how much is it?”’ 
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“Oh, say a quarter!’’ 

“Then it must have cost you a sight of money to become 
Senator.” 

“Tt did some, but I kept back a little.” 

When we had finished the dishes we began on the 
clothes. A child’s dress caught on the wringer and tore. 
It was marked in a fine embroidery with the initials, 
J.S.H., for Jaffrey Slocum Harrington—as we had 
thought to call the little chap. May saw my eye on the 
initials. 

“Sarah sent it to me along with a lot of baby things 
when my Jack came. Perhaps she might like to have them 
back now.” 

“She and the girls come home next week. Won’t you 
come and see her? She’d care more for that than for 
anything.” 

“You were always awfully persistent in getting your 
own way, Van!” 

“But I didn’t always get it, I remember.” 

“It might have been just as well if you hadn’t had it so 
much of the time since.” 

“Well, maybe ——”’ 

“There are a few other people in the world besides Van 
Harrington, and they have their rights, too.” 

“That’s true, if they can get ’em.”’ 

“Maybe their consciences are a little stronger to hold 
them back from grabbing things. You never held off long 
when you wanted a thing, Van. You took the peaches, 
you remember?”’ ; 

Her lips curled in a way that used to set me mad for her. 

“T didn’t eat a peach,’’ I protested. “I gave them to 
your brothers, and Budd Haines.”’ 

“Yes, you gave them!”’ 

“T don’t believe you think me half as bad as youmake me 
out!’’ Isaid, stopping the wringer and looking into her eyes. 
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“You don’t know how bad I make. you out,”’ she chal) 
lenged my look. 

It was not hard to see why I had been crazy to marry 
her in the old days. There was a fire in her which no othe’ 
woman I ever saw possessed. Jane was large-minded, kee) 
as an eagle, and like steel. But there was a kind of will in 
this worn woman, a hanging to herself, which gave her ¢ 
character all her own. Nevertheless, we two couldn’) 
have traveled far hitched together. She would have trie¢ 
her best to run me, and life would have been hell for us both! 

“Well,” I protested in my own defense, ‘‘there’s no mar! 
and’ no woman living has the right to say he’s the wors« 
off on my account. I have treated the world fairly wher« 
it has treated me fairly.” 

“So that’s your boast, Van Harrington! It’s pretty 
hard when a man has to say a thing like that to defend his 
life. You don’t know how many men you have ruined like 
that poor Hostetter. But it’s worse than that. The very 
sight of men like you is the worst evilin our country. You 
are successful, prosperous, and you have ridden over the 
laws that didn’t please you. You have hired your lawyers | 
to find a way for you to do what you please. You think 
you are above the law—just the common laws for ordi- 
nary folks! You buy men as you buy wheat. And be- 
cause you don’t happen to have robbed your next-door 
neighbor you make a boast of it to me. It’s pretty mean, 
Van, don’t you think so?”’ 

We had sat down facing each other across the tub of 
clothes. As she spoke her hot words, I thought of others 
who had accused me in one way or another— Farson, Will, 
Sloceum— most of all, Slocum. But I dismissed this senti-| 
mental reflection. 

“Those are pretty serious charges you are making, May,” 
I replied after a time. ‘‘And what do you know? What the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Y TASK in connec- 

| V/ | tion with the visit of 

King Edward to 

Paris was entirely unofficial. 
A nobleman, for whom ona 
previous occasion I had been 
so happy as to solve a little 
mystery which troubled him, 
did me the compliment to 
call at my flat about two 
weeks before the King’s 
entry into the French capital. 
I know I shall be pardoned if 
I fail to mention this noble- 
man’sname. Igatheredthat 
the coming visit of the King 
met with his disapproval. 
He asked if I knew anything, 
or could discover anything, 
of the purposes animating 
the anarchist clubs of Paris, 
and their attitude toward the 
royal function which was now 
the chief topic in the news- 
papers. I replied that with- 
in four days I should be able 
to submit to him a complete 
report on the subject. He 
bowed coldly, and withdrew. 
On the evening of the fourth 
day I had the happiness to 
call upon his lordship at his 
West End London mansion. 

‘“‘T have the honor to report 
to your Lordship,”’ I began, 
“that the anarchists of Paris 
are somewhat divided in 
their opinions regarding his Majesty's forthcoming progress 
through that city. A minority, contemptible in point of 
number, but important so far as the extremity of their 
opinions is concerned, has been trying ——’”’ 

““Excuse me,’’ interrupted the nobleman with some 
severity of tone, ‘‘but they are going to attempt to injure 
the King, or not?”’ 

“They are not, your Lordship,’’ I replied, with what I 
trust is my usual urbanity of manner, despite his curt 
interpolation. ‘‘His most gracious Majesty will not be 
molested, and their reason for quiescence 4 

“Their reasons do not interest me,’’ put in his lordship 
gruffily. ‘‘ You are sure of what you say?”’ 

“Perfectly sure, your Lordship.”’ 

“No precautions need be taken?” 

“None in the least, your Lordship.” 
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“Very well,” said the nobleman shortly, “‘if you tell my 
secretary in the next room as you go out how much I owe 
he will hand you a check.’”’ With that I was dismissed. 

I may say that, mixing as I do with the highest in two 
lands, and meeting invariably such courtesy as I myself 
am always eager to bestow, a feeling almost of resentment 
arose at this cavalier treatment. However, I merely 
bowed somewhat ceremoniously in silence, and availed 
myself of the opportunity in the next room to double my 
bill, which was paid without demur. 

The King’s visit had come as a surprise to the anarchists, 
and they did not quite know what to do about it. Paris 
was rather in favor of a demonstration, while London bade 
them, in God’s name, to hold their hand, for, as they 
pointed out, England is the only refuge in which an an- 
archist is safe until some particular crime can be imputed 
to him, and, what is more, proven up to the hilt. 

It will be remembered that the visit of the King to Paris 
passed off without incident, as did the return visit of the 
President to London. On the surface all was peace and 
good-will, but under the surface seethed plot and counter- 
plot, and behind the scenes two great Governments were 
extremely anxious, and high officials in the Secret Service 
spent sleepless nights. As no “untoward incident” had 
happened, the vigilance of the authorities on both sides of 
the Channel relaxed at the very moment when, if they had 
known their adversaries, it should have been doubled. 
Always beware of the anarchist when he has been good: 
look out for the reaction. 

When it first became known that there was to be a royal 
procession through the streets of Paris a few fanatical hot- 
heads, both in that city and in London, wished to take 
action, but they were overruled by the saner members of 
the organization. It must not be supposed that anarchists 
are a band of lunatics. There are able brains among them, 
and these born leaders as naturally assume control in the 
underground world of anarchy as would have been the 
case if they had devoted their talents to affairs in ordinary 
life. They were men whose minds, at one period, had 
taken the wrong turning. These people, although they 
calmed the frenzy of the extremists, nevertheless regarded 
the possible rapprochement between England and France 
with grave apprehension. If France and England became 
as friendly as France and Russia, might not the refuge 
which England had given to anarchy become a thing of 
the past? I may say here that my own weight as an an- 
archist, while attending the meetings in disguise under the 


name of Paul Ducharme, was invariably thrown in to 
help the cause of moderation. My role, of course, was 
not to talk too much— not to make myself prominent 
— yet in such a gathering a man cannot remain wholly 
aspectator. However, care for my own safety led me 
to be as inconspicuous as possible, for communities 
banded together against the laws of the land in which they 
live are extremely suspicious of each other, and an inad- 
vertent word may cause disaster to the person speaking it. 
Perhaps it was this conservatism on my part that made 
my advice sought after by the inner circle: what you 
might term the governing body of the anarchists—for, 
strange as it may appear, this organization, sworn to put 
down all law and order, was itself most rigidly governed. 
Once a Russian Prince was elected as its chairman, a man 
of striking ability, who, nevertheless, I believe, owed his 
election more to the fact that he was a nobleman than to 
recognition of his intrinsic worth. And another point 
which interested me much was that this Prince governed 
his obstreperous subjects after the fashion of Russian 
despotism, rather than according to the liberal ideas of the 
country in which he was domiciled. I have known him 
more than once ruthlessly overrule the vote of the ma- 
jority, stamp his foot, and smite his huge fist on the table, 
and declare that so and so should not be done, no matter 
what the vote was. And the thing was not done, either. 
At the more recent period of which I speak, the chair- 
manship of the London anarchists was held by a weak, 
vacillating man, and the mob had got somewhat out of 
hand. In the crisis that confronted us I yearned for the 
firm fist and dominant boot of the uncompromising 
Russian. I spoke only once during this time, and assured 
my listeners that they had nothing to fear from the com- 
ing friendship of the two nations. I said the Englishman 
was so wedded to his grotesque ideas regarding the liberty 
of the subject, he so worshiped absolute legal evidence, 
that we would never find our comrades disappear myste- 
riously from England as they had done from France. 
Although restless during the exchange of courtesies 
between King and President, I believe I could have car- 
ried the English phalanx with me if the international cour- 
tesies had ended there. But when it was announced that 
members of the British Parliament were to meet the mem- 
bers of the French Legislature, the Paris circle became 
alarmed, and when that conference did not end the entente, — 
but merely paved the way for a meeting in Paris of busi- 
ness men belonging to the two countries, the French an- 
archists sent a delegate over to us, who made a wild speech 
one night, waving continually the red flag. This aroused 
all our own malcontents to a frenzy. The French speaker 
practically charged the English cortingent with cowardice; _ 
said that they were safe from molestation, and had no 
sympathy for vt comrades in Paris, at any time liable 
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to summary arrest and the torture of 
the secret cross-examination. 

An overwhelming vote in favor of 
force was carried and accepted by the 
trembling chairman. My French con- 
fréere took back with him to Paris the 
unanimous consent of the English com- 
rades to whom he had appealed. All 
that was asked of the English contingent 
was that it should arrange for the 
escape and safe-keeping of the assassin 
who flung the bomb in the midst of the 
English visitors, and I, to my horror, 
was chosen to arrange for the safe 
transport and future custody of the 
bomb-thrower. It is not etiquette in 
anarchist circles for any member to 
decline whatever task is given him by 
the vote of his comrades. He knows 
the alternative, which is suicide. If he 
declines the task, and still remains upon 
earth, the dilemma is solved for him. 
I therefore accepted the unwelcome of- 
fice in silence, and received from the 
treasurer the money necessary for the 
carrying out of the same. 

I realized, for the first time since my 
joining of the anarchist association 
years before, that I was in genuine 
danger. A single false step, a single 
inadvertent word, might close the ca- 
reer of Eugéne Valmont, and at the 
same moment terminate the existence 
of the quiet, inoffensive Paul Ducharme, 
teacher of the French language. I knew 
perfectly well I should be followed. 
The moment I received the money the 
French delegate asked when they were 
to expect me in Paris. He wished to 
know so that all the resources of their 
organization might be placed at my 
disposal. I replied calmly enough that 
I could not state definitely on what day 
I should leave England. There was 
plenty of time, as the business men’s 
representatives from London would not 
reach Paris for another two weeks. I 
was well known to the majority of the 
Paris organization, and would present 
myself before them on the first night of 
my arrival. The Paris delegate had all 
the energy of a new recruit, and he seemed dissatisfied 
with my vagueness, but I went on without noticing his 
displeasure. 

I had learned a great lesson during the episode of the 
Queen’s necklace, which resulted in my dismissal by the 
French Government. I had learned that if you expect 
pursuit it is always well to leave a clew for the pursuer to 
follow. Therefore I continued, in a low, conversational 
tone: 

“TI shall want the whole of to-morrow for myself: I 
must notify my pupils of my absence. Even if my pupils 
leave me it will not so much matter. I can probably get 
others. But what does matter is my secretarial work 
with Monsieur Valmont, of the Imperial Flats. I am 
just finishing for him the translation of a volume from 
French to English, and to-morrow I can complete the 
work and get his permission to leave for a fortnight. 
This man, who is a compatriot of my own, has given me 
employment ever since I came to London. I not only 
have no desire to offend him, but I wish the secretarial 
work to continue when I return to London.” 

“You will then take the night train to-morrow for 

' Paris?” persisted the inquisitive French delegate. 

“Yes and no. I shall take the night train, and it shall 
be for Paris, but not from Charing Cross or Victoria. I 
shall travel on the 8:30 Continental Express from 
Liverpool Street to Harwich, cross to the Hook of Holland, 
and from there make my way to Paris through Holland 
and Belgium. I wish to investigate that route as a 
possible way for our comrade to escape. After the blow 
is struck, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe and Havre will be 
closely watched. I shall perhaps bring him by way of 
Antwerp or the Hook.” 

_ When I left the meeting I went directly to my rooms 
in Soho, without even taking the trouble to observe 
whether I was watched or not. There I stayed all night, 
and in the morning left those rooms as Paul Ducharme, 
with gray beard and bowed shoulders, walked west to the 
Imperial Flats, took a lift to the top, and, seeing the 
_ corridor was clear, let myself into my own flat. I left the 
Imperial Flats promptly at six o'clock, also as Paul 
Ducharme, carrying this time a bundle done up in brown 
paper under my arm, and went directly to my rooms in 
Soho. I took a’bus, still carrying my brown paper parcel, 
and reached Liverpool Street in ample time for the 
Continental train. By a little private arrangement with 
the guard, I secured a compartment to myself, although 
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up to the moment the train left the station I could not 
be sure but that I might be compelled to take the trip to 
the Hook of Holland after all. If any one had insisted 
on coming into my compartment I should have crossed 
the North Sea that night. I knew I should be watched 
from Soho to the station, and that probably the spy 
would go as far as Harwich, and see me on the boat. It 
was doubtful if he would cross. I had chosen this route 
for the reason that we have no organization in Holland: 
the nearest circle is Brussels. If there had been time 
the Brussels circle would doubtless have been warned to 
keep an eye on me, but there was not time for a letter, 
and anarchists never use the telegraph, especially on the 
Continent, unless in cases of the greatest emergency. 

The 8:30 Continental Express does not stop between 
Liverpool Street and Parkstone Quay, which it is timed to 
reach three minutes before ten. This gave me an hour and 
a half in which to change my apparel. The garments of 
the poor old professor I rolled up into a ball one by one 
and flung out through the open window, far into the marsh 
past which we were flying in a pitch-dark night. Coat, 
trousers and waistcoat rested in a swamp at least ten miles 
apart. Gray whiskers and gray wig I tore into little 
pieces and dropped the bits out of the open window. I 
had taken the precaution to secure a compartment in the 
front of the train, and when it came to rest at Parkstone 
Quay Station the crowd, eager for the steamer, rushed 
past me, and I stepped out into the midst of it, a dapper, 
well-dressed young man, with black beard and mustaches, 
with my own closely-cropped black hair under a new 
bowler hat. 

I strolled in leisurely manner to the Great Eastern 
Hotel, on the quay, and asked the clerk if a portmanteau 
addressed to Mr. John Wilkins had arrived that day from 
London. He said it had, whereupon I secured a room 
for the night, as the last train had already left for the 
metropolis. 

Next morning Mr. John Wilkins, accompanied by a 
brand-new and rather expensive portmanteau, took the 
9:57 train for Liverpool Street, where he arrived at half- 
past ten, stepped into a cab, and drove to the Savoy 
Restaurant, lunching there with the portmanteau depos- 
ited in the cloak-room. Then he left the place, not along 
the rubber-paved court by which he had entered, but 
went through the hotel and down the stairs, and so out 
into the thoroughfare facing the Embankment. So he 
reached the Embankment entrance of the Hotel Cecil. 
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This leads into a long, dark corridor, 
at the end of which the lift may be 
rung for. In this dark corridor, which 
was empty, John Wilkins took off the 
black beard and mustache, hid it in 
the inside pocket of his coat, and there 
went up into the lift a few moments 
later to the office floor, I, Eugéne 
Valmont, myself for the first time in 
several days. 

Even then I did not take a cab to 
my flat, but passed under the arched 
Strand front of the Cecil in a cab, 
bound for the residence of the noble- 
man who had engaged me to see to the 
safety of the King. 

It was to prepare for the future that 
I was now on the way to my lord’s 
residence. It was not the French an- 
archists I feared during the contest in 
which I was about to become engaged, 
but the Paris police. I knew French 
officialdom too well not to understand 
the futility of going to the authorities 
there and proclaiming my object. If I 
ventured to approach the chief of 
police with the information that I, in 
London, had discovered what it was 
his business in Paris to know, my 
reception would be far from cordial, 
even though, or rather because, I 
announced myself as Eugéne Valmont. 
The exploits of Eugéne have become 
part of the legends of Paris, and these 
legends were extremely distasteful to 
the powers that be. My doings have 
frequently been made the subject of 
jeuwilletons in the columns of the Paris 
press, and were, of course, exaggerated 
by the imagination of the writers; yet 
nevertheless I admit I did some good 
strokes of detection during my service 
for the French Government. It is but 
natural, then, that the present author- 
ities should listen with some impatience 
when the name of Eugéne Valmont is 
mentioned. 

Now, if the French police knew any- 
thing of this anarchist plot, which was 
quite within the bounds of possibility, 
and if I were in surreptitious dealings 
with the anarchists, more especially with the man chosen 
to fling the bomb, there was every chance I should 
find myself in the grip of French justice. I must, then, 
provide myself with credentials to show that I was 
acting, not against the peace and quiet of my country, 
but on the side of law and order. I therefore wished to 
get from the nobleman a commission in writing, similar 
to that command with which he had honored me during 
the King’s visit. This commission I should place in 
my bank at Paris, to be a voucher for me at the last 
extremity. 

I had no doubt his lordship would empower me to act 
in this instance as I had acted on two former occasions. 
Perhaps if I had not lunched so well I should have ap- 
proached his lordship with greater deference than was 
the case, but I had permitted a bottle of Chateau du 
Terte, ’78, a most delicious claret, to be decanted carefully 
for my delectation at the table, and this had caused a 
genial glow to permeate throughout my system, adding a 
mental optimism which left me ready to approach the 
greatest of earth on a plane of absolute equality. Besides, 
after all, I am a citizen of a Republic. 

The nobleman received me with frigid correctness. 

“T had the felicity of serving your Lordship upon two 
occasions ” T began, 

“They are well within my recollection,” he interrupted ; 
“but I do not remember sending for you the third 
time.” 

“T have taken the liberty of coming unrequested, my 
Lord, because of the importance of the news I carry. I 
surmise that you are interested in the promotion of friend- 
ship between France and England.” 

“Your surmise, sir, is incorrect. I care not a button 
about it. My only anxiety was for the safety of the King.” 

“Sir,” said I, dropping the title in my rising anger, “it 
may alarm you to know that a number of your country- 
men run the risk of being blown to eternity by an 
anarchist bomb in less than two weeks from to-day. A 
party of business men, true representatives of a class to 
which the preéminence of the Empire is due, are about 
to proceed 

‘Pray spare me,” said his lordship wearily. ‘I have 
read that sort of thing so often in the newspapers. If all 
these estimable city men are blown up the Empire would 
doubtless miss them, as you hint, but I should not, and 
their fate does not concern me in the least, although you did 
me the credit of believing that it would. Thompson, will 
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you show this person out? Sir, if I desire your presence 
here in future I will send for you.” 

“You may send for the devil!’’ I cried, enraged, the 
wine getting the better of me. 

“You express my meaning more tersely than I cared 
to do,” he replied coldly—and that was the last I ever 
saw of him. 

Arriving at my rooms, I looked through the news- 
papers to learn all I could of the proposed business men’s 
excursion to Paris, and in reading the names of those 
most prominent in carrying out the necessary arrange- 
ments I came across that of W. Raymond White, which 
caused me to sit back in my chair and wrinkle my brow in 
an endeavor to stir my memory. Unless I was much 
mistaken, I had been so happy as to oblige this gentleman 
some dozen years before. As IJ remembered him, he was 
a business man who had large dealings 
with France, especially in Lyons and 
that district. His address was given 
in the newspaper as Old Change, so I at 
once resolved to see him, and get my 
credentials from him if possible. His 
recommendation would in truth be 
much more valuable than that of the 
gruff old nobleman to whom I had first 
applied, because if I got into trouble 
with the police of Paris I was well 
enough acquainted with the natural 
politeness of the authorities to know 
that a letter from one of the city’s 
guests would doubtless secure my 
instant release. 

I took a hansom to the head of that 
narrow thoroughfare known as Old 
Change, and there dismissed my cab. I 
was so fortunate as to recognize Mr. 
White coming out of his office. 

“Mr. White,’’ I accosted him, ‘‘I de- 
sire both the pleasure and the honor of 
introducing myself to you.” 

‘“Monsieur,”’ replied Mr. White with 
a smile, ‘“‘the introduction is not neces- 
sary, and the pleasure and honor are 
mine. Unless I am mistaken, this is 
Monsieur Valmont, of Paris.”’ 

“For a little more than ten years I have been a resident 
of London.” 


“‘ What, and have never let me know? That is what di- 


plomatists call an unfriendly act, monsieur. Now, shall 
we return to my office, or go to a café?”’ 
“To your office, if you please, Mr. White. I come on 


rather important business.” 

Entering the private office, Mr. White closed the door, 
offered me a chair, and sat down himself by his desk. 

“Well, if you have been ten years in London,”’ said 
he, ‘‘we may now perhaps have the pleasure of claim- 
ing you as an Englishman, so I beg you will accom- 
pany us on another festive occasion to Paris next week. 
Perhaps you have seen that a number of us are going over 
there.”’ 

“Yes, I have read all about the business men’s excursion 
to Paris, and it is with reference to that that I wish to con- 
sult you.’ And I gave Mr. White in detail the plot of the 
anarchists against the growing cordiality of the two coun- 
tries. The merchant listened quietly without interruption 
until I had finished; then he said: 

“T suppose it will-be useless to inform the police of 
Parise2” 

“Indeed, Mr. White, it is the police of Paris I fear more 
than the anarchists. They would resent information com- 
ing to them from the outside, especially from an ex-official, 
the inference being that they were not up to their duties. 
Friction and delay would ensue until the deed was inevi- 
table. It is quite on the cards that the police of Paris may 
have some inkling of the plot, and in that case just before 
the event they are reasonably certain to arrest the wrong 
men. I shall be moving about Paris, not as Eugéne Val- 
mont, but as Paul Ducharme, the anarchist, therefore 
there is some danger that as a stranger and a suspect I may 
be laid by the heels at the critical moment. If you would 
be so good as to furnish me with credentials which I can 
deposit somewhere in Paris in case of need, I may thus be 
able to convince the authorities that they have taken the 
wrong man.” 

Mr. White, entirely unperturbed by the prospect of hav- 
ing a bomb thrown at him within a few days, calmly wrote 
several documents, then turned his untroubled face to me, 
and said in a very confidential, winning tone: 

“Monsieur Valmont, you have stated the case with that 
clear comprehensiveness pertaining to a country that 
understands the meaning of words, and the correct adjust- 
ment of them: that felicity of language which has given 
France the first place in the literature of nations. Conse- 
quently, I think I see very clearly the delicacies of the sit- 
uation. Above all, secrecy is essential to success. Have 
you spoken of this to any one but me?”’ 

“Only to Lord ——,’’ I replied, ‘‘and now I deeply re- 
gret having made a confidant of him.” 


“That does not in the least matter,’ said Mr. White, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Lord ’s mind is entirely occupied by 
his own greatness. Am I right in supposing that every- 
thing hinges on the man who is to throw the bomb?” 

“Quite right, sir. He may be venal, he may be traitor- 
ous, he may be a coward, he may be revengeful, he may be 
a drunkard. Before I am in conversation with him for ten 
minutes I shall know what his weak spot is. It is upon 
that spot I must act, and my action must be delayed till 
the very last moment, for if he disappears too long before 
the event his first, second or third substitute will instantly 
step into his place.” 

“Then I propose,’”’ continued Mr. White, “that we take 
no one into our confidence. In a case like this there is 
little use in going before a committee. I can see that you 


do not need any advice, and my own part shall be to re- 
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main in the background, content to support the most 
competent man that could have been chosen to grapple 
with a very difficult crisis.” 

I bowed profoundly. Never before had I met so charm- 
ing a man. 

““Here,”’ he said, handing me one of the papers he had 
written, “is a document addressed to whom it may con- 
cern, appointing you my agent for the next three weeks, 
and holding myself responsible for all you see fit to do. 
Here,’’ he continued, passing to me a second sheet, “‘is a 
letter of introduction to Monsieur Largent, the manager 
of my bank in Paris, a man well known and highly re- 
spected in all circles, both official and commercial. I sug- 
gest that you make yourself known to him, and he will 
hold himself in readiness to respond to any call you may 
make, night or day. I assure you that his mere presence 
before the authorities will at once remove any ordinary 
difficulty. And now,” he went on, taking in hand the 
third slip of paper, speaking with some hesitation, and 
choosing his words with care, “‘I come to a point which 
cannot be ignored. Money is a magician’s wand which, 
like faith, will move mountains. It may also remove an 
anarchist hovering about the route of a business men’s 
procession.”’ 

He now handed to me what I saw was a draft on Paris 
for a thousand pounds. 

“T assure you, monsieur,” I protested, covered with 
confusion, ‘‘ that no thought of money was in my mind 
when I took the liberty of presenting myself to you. I 
have already received more than I could have expected in 
the generous confidence you have reposed in me, as ex- 
hibited by these credentials, and especially the letter to 
your banker. Thanks to the generosity of your country- 
men, Mr. White, of whom you are a most notable ex- 
ample, I am in no need of money.”’ 

“Monsieur Valmont, I am delighted to hear that you 
have got on well among us. This money is for two pur- 
poses. First, you will use of it what you need. I know 
Paris very well, monsieur, and have never found gold an 
embarrassment there. The second purpose is this: I sug- 
gest that when you present this letter of introduction to 
Monsieur Largent you will casually place this amount to 
your account in his bank. He will thus see that besides 
writing you a letter of introduction I transfer a certain 
amount of my own balance with him to your credit. That 
will do you no harm with him, I assure you. And now, 
Monsieur Valmont, it only remains for me to thank you 
for the opportunity you have given me.” 

And then this estimable man shook hands with me in 
action the most cordial. 

Next morning I was in Paris, and the next night I at- 
tended the underground meeting of the anarchists, held 
within a quarter of a mile of the Luxembourg. I was 
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known to many there assembled, but my acquaintance, 
of course, was not so large as with the London circle. I 
was introduced generally to the assemblage as the emis- 
sary from England, who was to assist the bomb-throwing 
brother to escape, either to that country or to such other 
point of safety as I might choose. No questions were — 
asked me regarding my doings, nor was I required to — 
divulge the plans for escape. I was responsible: that 
was enough. 

The cellar was dimly lighted by one oil lamp depending 
from the ceiling. From this hung a cord attached to an 
extinguisher, and one jerk of the cord would put out the 
light. Then, while the police were engaged in battering 
down the doors of the main entry, the occupants of the 
room escaped by one of the three or four human rat-holes 
provided for the purpose. If any Parisian anarchist does 
me the honor to read these jottings I] 
beg to inform him that while I was in 
office under the Government of France — 
there was never a time that I did not ; 
know the exit of each of these under- 
ground passages, and I could at any © 
time have bagged the whole lot. It © 
was never my purpose, however, to — 
shake confidence in their system, for — 
that merely meant the removal of the 
conclave to another spot, which would — 
have given us additional trouble to map 
out. When I did make a raid on an- 
archist headquarters it was always to 
get some particular man. I posted my — 
emissaries in plain clothes at each exit. — 
In any case the rats were allowed to 
escape unmolested, sneaking forth with — 
great caution into the night, but we — 
always spotted the man we wanted, and 
almost invariably arrested him else- — 
where, having followed him from his — 
burrow. My uniformed officers invari- — 
ably found a dark and empty cellar, and 
returned apparently baffled. But the 
coincidence that on the night of every 
raid some member there present was 
secretly arrested in another quarter of — 
Paris, and perhaps given a free passage 
to Russia, never seemed to awaken suspicion in the minds 
of the anarchists. 

But to return. After my reception at the anarchists’ 
club of Paris I remained seated unobtrusively on a 
bench waiting until routine business was finished, and until 
I should be introduced to the man who was to throw the 
bomb. Soon I became aware that I was being serutinized 
with more than ordinary intensity by some one, which 
gave me a feeling of uneasiness. At last, in the semi- 
obscurity opposite me, I saw a pair of eyes as luminous as 
those of a tiger, peering fixedly at me. I returned the stare 
with such composure as | could bring to my aid, and the 
man, as if fascinated by a gaze as steady as his own, leaned 
forward, and came more and more into the circle of light. 
Then I received a shock which it required my utmost self- 
control to conceal. The face, haggard and drawn, was 
none other than that of Adolph Simard, who had been my 
second assistant in the Secret Service of France during my 
last year in office. He wasa most capable and rising young ~ 
man at that time, and, of course, he knew me well. Had 
he, then, penetrated my disguise? Such an event seemed 
impossible: he could not have recognized my voice, for I 
had not spoken aloud since I entered the room, merely 
whispering a few words to the president. Simard’s pres- 
ence there bewildered me: by this time he should be high — 
up in the Secret Service. If he were now a spy, he would, of 
course, wish to familiarize himself with every particular of — 
my appearance, as in my hands lay the escape of the crim- — 
inal. Yet, if such were his mission, why did he attract the $ 
attention of all by this open-eyed examination of me? . 

I could not move my bench farther back because it was 
already against the wall. Simard, on the contrary, was 
seated on one of the few chairs in the room, and this he 
periodically hitched forward, the better to continue his — 
espionage, which now attracted the notice of others besides _ 
myself. As he came nearer I could not help admiring the — 
completeness of his disguise, so far as apparel was con- — 
cerned. He was a perfect picture of the Paris wastrel, and, 
what was more, he had on his head the cap of an Apache, ~ 
of late years the most dangerous band of cutthroats that 
have ever cursed civilized city. I felt that before the — 
meeting adjourned I must speak with him, and I deter- 
mined to do so by asking him why he stared so fixedly 
atme. Yet even then I should have made little progress. — 
I did not dare to hint that he belonged to the Secret — 
Service. Nevertheless, if the authorities had this plot in — 
charge, it was absolutely necessary that we should work 
together, or at least that I should know they were in the 
secret, and steer my course accordingly. ; 

The fact that Simard appeared with undisguised fac 
was not so important as might appear to an outsider. Itis 
always safer for a spy to exhibit his natural appearance if 
that is possible, because a false beard, or false mustache, or 
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wig run the risk of being deranged or torn away. As I 
have said, an anarchist assemblage is simply a room filled 
with the atmospher@of suspicion. I have known instances 
where an ordinary-appearing stranger has been suddenly 
get upon in the midst of solemn proceedings by two or 
three impetuous fellow-members, who nearly jerked his 
own whiskers from his face under the impression that they 
were false. If Simard, therefore, appeared in his own 
seraggy beard and unkempt hair it meant that he com- 
‘municated with headquarters by some circuitous route. I 
realized that a very touchy bit of diplomacy awaited me if 
I were to learn his actual status. While I was thinking 
over this perplexity it was suddenly dissolved by the action 
of the president, and another substituted for it. 

“Will Brother Simard come forward?” 
president. 

My former subordinate removed his eyes from me, 
slowly arose from his chair, and shuffled up to the presi- 
dent’s table. 

“Brother Ducharme,” said the president to me in a 
quiet tone, “I introduce you to Brother Simard, whom 
you are commissioned to see into a place of safety when he 
has dispersed the procession.”’ 

Simard turned his fishy goggle-eyes upon me, and a grin 
disclosed wolflike teeth. He held out his hand; I arose 
and took it. He gave me a flabby grasp, and all the time 
his inquiring eyes traveled over me. 

“You don’t look up to much,” he said. 
you?”’ 

“T am a teacher of the French language in London.” 

“Umph,” growled Simard, evidently in nowise prepos- 
sessed by my appearance. ‘I thought you weren't a 
fighter. The gendarmes will make short work of this 
fellow,’ he growled to the president. 

“Brother Ducharme is vouched for by the whole English 
circle,’ replied the president firmly. 

“Oh, the English! I don’t think anything of them. 
Still, it doesn’t matter’’— and with that he shuffled to his 
seat again, leaving me standing there in a very embar- 
rassed position, my brainin a whirl. That aman was here, 
with his own face, was bewildering enough, but that he 
should be here under his own name was simply astound- 
ing. I scarcely heard what the president said. It was 
chiefly that Simard would take me to his own room, where 
we might talk over our plans. And now Simard arose 
again from his chair, and said to the president that if 
there was nothing more wanted of us we would go. Ac- 
cordingly, we left the place of meeting together. 

I watched my comrade narrowly. There was now a 
trembling eagerness in his action, and without a word he 
hurried me to the nearest café, where we sat down before 
a little iron table on the pavement. > 

*“Garcgon!”’ he shouted harshly, “bring me four ab- 
sinthes. What will you have, Ducharme?”’ 

“T shall have a café cognac.” 

“Bah!” cried Simard. ‘Better have absinthe.’ 

Then he cursed the waiter for his slowness. When the 
absinthe came he poured a glass half full, and swallowed it 
raw, a thing I had never seen done before. Into the next 

glass, half full of the potent liquor, he poured the water 
impetuously from the carafe, another thing I had never 
seen done before, and dropped two lumps of sugar into it. 
Over the third glass he placed a perforated plated spoon, 
piled the sugar on this bridge, and now quite expertly 
allowed the water to drip through, the proper way of con- 

_ cocting this seductive mixture. Finishing his second 

_ glass, he placed the perforated spoon over the fourth, and 
began now more calmly sipping the third while the water 
dripped slowly into the last glass. 

Here, before my eyes, was enacted a more wonderful 

' change than the gradual transformation of transparent 
_ absinthe into an opaque, opalescent liquid. Simard, 
| under the influence of the drink, was slowly becoming the 
Simard I had known ten years before. Remarkable! 
Absinthe having in earlier years made a beast of the man, 
was now forming a man out of the beast. His staring eyes 
took on an expression of human comradeship. The whole 
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mystery became perfectly clear to me without a question 
asked or an answer uttered. This man was no spy, but a 
genuine anarchist. However it had happened, he had be- 
come a victim of absinthe. He was into his fourth glass, 
and had ordered two more, when he began to speak. 

“Here’s to us!”’ he cried, with something like a civilized 
smile on his gaunt face. ‘‘ You’re not offended at what I 
said in the meeting, I hope?”’ 

“Oh, no,” I answered. 

“That’s right. You see, I used to belong to the Secret 
Service, and if my chief were there to-day we should soon 
find ourselves in a cool dungeon. We wouldn’t trip up 
Eugéne Valmont.”’ 

At these words, spoken with sincerity, I sat up in my 
chair, and I am sure such an expression of enjoyment 
came into my face that, if I had not instantly suppressed 
it, I might have betrayed myself. 

“Who was Eugéne Valmont?” I asked in a tone of utter 
indifference. P 

Mixing his fifth glass he nodded sagely. 

“You wouldn’t ask that question if you’d been in Paris 
a dozen years ago. He was the Government’s chief de- 
tective, and he knew more of anarchists than either you or 
I do. He had more brains in his little finger than that 
whole lot babbling there to-night. But the Government 
—being a fool, as all Governments are—dismissed him, 
and because I was his assistant they dismissed me as well. 
Valmont disappeared. If I could have found him I 
wouldn’t be sitting here with you to-night; but he was 
right to disappear. The Government did all they could 
against us that had been his friends, and I for one came 
through starvation, and was near throwing myself in the 
Seine, which sometimes I wish I had done. 

Here, garcon, another absinthe! 

“But by and by I came to like the gutter, and here I 
am. I’d rather have the gutter with absinthe than the 
Luxembourg without it. I’ve had my revenge on the 
Government many times since, for I knew all their ways, 
and often circumvented the police. That’s why they re- 
spect me among the anarchists. Do you know how I 
joined? I knew all their passwords, and walked right into 
one of their meetings, all alone and in rags. ‘Here am J,’ 
I said, ‘Adolph Simard, late second assistant to Eugéne 
Valmont, chief detective to the French Government.’ There 
were twenty weapons covering me at once, but I laughed. 
‘I’m starving,’ I said, ‘and I want something to eat, and 
more especially something to drink. In return for that Ill 
show you every rat-hole you've got. Lift the president’s 
chair, and there’s a trap-door that leads to the Rue Blanc. 
I’m one of you, and I’ll show you the tricks of the police.’ 
That was my initiation, and from that moment the police 
began to pick their spies out of the Seine—and now they 
leave us alone. Even Valmont himself could do nothing 
against the anarchists since I have joined them.” 

Oh, the incredible self-conceit of human nature! Here 
was this ruffian proclaiming the limitations of Valmont, 
who half an hour before had shaken hands with him 
within the innermost circle of his order. Yet my heart 
warmed toward the wretch who had remembered me and 
my old exploits. It now became my anxious and difficult 
task to lure Simard away from this café and its absinthe. 
Glass after glass of the poison had brought him up almost 
to his former intellectual level, but now was rapidly shov- 
ing him down the hill again. 1 must know where his room 
was situated, yet if I waited much longer the man would 
be in a state of drunken imbecility which would not only 
render it impossible for him to guide me to his room, but 
likely cause both of us to be arrested by the police. 

I tried persuasion, but he laughed at me; I tried threats, 
whereat he scowled and cursed me as a renegade from 
England. At last the liquor overpowered him; his head 
sunk on the metal table, and the dark blue cap fell to the 
floor. I was in despair, but was now to get a lesson which 
shows that if a man leaves a city, even for a short time, he 
becomes out of touch with its ways. I called the waiter 
and said to him: 

“Do you know my friend here?”’ 
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“T do not know his name,” replied the gargon, “‘ but have 
seen him many times at this café. He is usually in that 
state when he has money.”’ 

“Do you know where he lives? He promised to take me 
with him, and I am a stranger in Paris.” 

“Have no discontent, monsieur. Rest tranquil. 
intervene.”’ 

With that he stepped across the table-covered pavement 
in front of the café, into the street, then gave utterance to 
a low, peculiar whistle. The café was now nearly deserted, 
for the hour was very. late, or, rather, very early. When 
the waiter returned I whispered to him in some anxiety: 

“Not the police, surely?”’ 

“But no,” he cried in scorn, “certainly not the police!” 

He went on unconcernedly taking in the empty chairs 
and tables. A few minutes later there swaggered up to the 
café two of the most disreputable, low-browed scoundrels 
I had ever seen, each wearing a dark blue cap with a glazed 
peak over the eyes: caps exactly similar to the one which 
lay in front of Simard. The band of Apaches which now 
permeates all Paris has risen since my time, and although 
the present chief of police and some of his predecessors 
confess there is difficulty in dealing with these picked 
assassins, I should very much like to take a hand in the 
game on the side of law and order. 

The two vagabonds roughly smote Simard’s cap on his 
prone head, and as roughly raised him to his feet. 

“He is a friend of mine,” I said, ‘“‘and promised to take 
me home with him.” 

“Good. Follow us,’’ said one of them, and now I passed 
through the morning streets of Paris behind three cut- 
throats, yet knew that I was safer than if broad daylight 
was in the thoroughfare and a meridian sun shone down 
upon us. I was doubly safe, being free from harm from all 
midnight prowlers, and equally free from fear of arrest by 
the police. Every officer we met avoided us, and casually 
stepped to the other side of the street. We turned down 
a narrow lane, then through a still narrower one, finally 
into a courtyard, up five flights of stairs, where one of the 
scouts kicked open a door into a room so miserable that 
there was not even a lock to protect its poverty. Here 
they allowed the insensible Simard to drop with a crash on 
the floor, and thus they left us alone without even an adieu. 
The Apaches take care of their own—after a fashion. 

I struck a match, and found part of a candle stuck in the 
mouth of an absinthe bottle, resting on a rough deal table. 
Lighting the candle, I surveyed the horrible apartment. A 
heap of rags lay in a corner, and this was evidently Simard’s 
bed. I hauled him to it, and there he lay unconscious, 
himself a bundle of rags. There was one chair, or, rather, 
a stool, for it had no back. I drew the table against the 
lockless door, blew out the light, sat on the stool, resting 
my arms on the table, and my head on my arms, and slept 
peacefully till long after daybreak. 

Simard awoke in the worst possible humor. He poured 
forth a great variety of abusive epithets at me, and then, 
to make himself still more agreeable, turned back the 
rags on which he had slept, and brought out a round, black 
object, like a small cannon-ball, which he informed me 
was the picric bomb that was to scatter destruction 
among my English friends, for whom he expressed the 
greatest possible loathing and contempt. Then, sitting 
up, he began playing with this infernal machine, knowing 
as well as I that if he allowed it to drop that was the 
end of us. 

I shrugged my shoulders at this display, and affected a 
nonchalance I was far from feeling, but finally put an end 
to his dangerous amusement by telling him that if he 
came out with me I would pay for his breakfast and 
give him a drink of absinthe. 

The next few days were the most anxious of my life. 
Never before had I lived intimately with a picric bomb, 
that most deadly and uncertain of all explosive agencies. 
I speedily found that Simard was so absinthe-soaked that I 
could do nothing with him —that is to say, he could not be 
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bribed, or cajoled, or persuaded, or threatened. Once, 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Education by Job Lots 


HOSE who will may be cheerful in the prospect that the 

elective system has done its worst. Even at Harvard, 
as was long ago pointed out, the theory has, in practice, 
reduced itself to absurdity. The minute subdivision of 
“courses’’ has made it impossible for those—the vast 
majority —who desire and need only the main outlines of 
the several fields of learning, to elect what they wish; 
and the rigid schedule of days and hours has had the result 
of limiting choice almost as rigidly as under a hidebound 
prescription of studies—and with none of the advantages 
of systematic arrangement. The narrow rigors of the old 
set curriculum are, of course, forever impossible. The 
modern tendency is toward a composite of the two opposed 
schemes—a rational grouping of elective subjects under 
competent professorial advice. 

Particularly inspiring is the abandonment of education 
by job lots in the high schools and grammar schools, the 
pupils of which are no longer expected, like Bacon, to 
take all knowledge for their province. To say nothing of 
half-recreative exercises — drawing, singing and gymnas- 
tics—the young idea was until lately expected to take pot 
shots at cooking, sewing, drawing, music and commercial 
subjects on the one hand, and on the other no less than 
three languages and six sciences. Amid all these distrac- 
tions, the three R’s often fared like the proverbial needle 
in the haystack. A record of the return to first principles 
may be found in the proceedings of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States. 
The wisdom of the meeting was that one and all should 
emulate Voltaire’s Candide, and cultivate their garden. 

Charles Lamb discovered that there are books which are 
not books at all; and Professor Munsterberg of Harvard 
extended the saying to the field of education. When 
children have a leaning toward the bypaths of learning, 
they may be trusted, and especially with the help of par- 
ents, to explore them for the pure joy of a hobby. The 
province of the educator is to train the mind by means of 
such learning as is indispensable. Our educators have 
gone to school to that best of teachers —experience; and 
if the lesson has been, as it usually is, costly, the fact will 
serve to impress it on their minds. 


Literature and Tears 


ESPAIRING of the usual standards of criticism, 
Professor Phelps of Yale not long ago said that the 
final test of literature was the spinal thrill. Now comes 
Mr. Marriott Watson, and suggests a series of articles from 
eminent people on Books That Have Made Me Cry. It 
looks as though for some time to come tears, idle tears, 
will be the busiest commodity in the literary market. 
Somehow or other, the prospect is not pleasing. The 
male creature of the Continent can still talk about his 
emotions with a straight face. Ich weine is the natural 
consequence in poetry of Ich liebe dich; and J'ai beaucoup 
pleuré is the Q. E. D. of J’ai beaucoup aimé. A man of 
genius, like Pierre Loti, can, if he happens to be a sailor- 
man, have a girl in every port, and write a book about 
each, telling you how madly he loved her, and how bitterly 
he cried for her when Fate and the sailing of his ship tore 


him away from her. It is sometimes said that, as late as 
the spacious days of Elizabeth, your true Briton gloried 
in the salt stream of emotion. This may be doubted. 
Laertes, weeping for Ophelia, said: ‘‘Nature her custom 
holds, let shame say what it will’’; but is there not a self- 
conscious apology in his words? Far more characteristic 
is another of Shakespeare’s tearful phrases: ‘‘My eyes 
smell onions; I shall weep anon.” Even this apologetic 
emotion has been impossible for three centuries. 

Nowadays we are much more nearly of kin to the 
Scotch dominie who, when one of his congregation re- 
marked of a Sabbath that it was a fine day, rebuked him 
austerely: ““Ay, but it’s no day to be saying it’s a fine 
day.” How far the popular curiosity as to the heart- 
throbs and the buttonholes of popular authors will lead us 
we shall not venture to predict; but when the salt flood of 
literary appreciation begins to rise about us, it may be pre- 
dicted that many a Noah will build himself an ark. 


The Gentle Art of Tax-Dodging 


EWPORT will be less gay thissummer. The assessor 
has discovered and listed for taxation $13,313,100 of 
personal property which has not been taxed before. 

The amount of the tax, if grossly measured in dollars and 
cents, is a bagatelle to Newport, but the galling fact that 
these particular owners of personal property were unable 
to escape paying these taxes must sadden and humiliate 
them as often as they recall it—Zintruding its grinning 
head at their richest feasts and derisively poking them in 
the ribs as they lie on their downy beds. It is something 
that few self-respecting property-owners can stand. Many 
millionaires have been driven from their homes by it, and 
gone wandering from State to State and township to town- 
ship in order to escape. 

Once there was a resident of Chicago who listed all her 
personal property for taxation. The local newspapers put 
it on the front page under scare heads. Such a thing had 
never happened before. People date reminiscences from 
it now, as from the year of the great fire, or the winter of 
the deep snow. Opinion was divided. Some thought this 
miraculous property-owner was merely eccentric, others 
argued for insanity. It was pointed out that the total per- 
sonal property returned for taxation was less than it had 
been thirty years before when the city had a third of the 
population and a sixth of the wealth. The episode made 
a record, as they say in sporting circles. To date nobody 
seems ambitious to match it. 

There is a trifling formality in connection with the per- 
sonal property schedule. It consists of the affidavit at the 
bottom where the property-owner does solemnly swear that 
he has listed above all his taxable possessions. On account 
of this some timorous gentlemen draw their balances out 
of the bank the day before, put the money in a safe deposit 
vault, and with a free mind swear that they haven’t it. 
For all they know the vault was robbed over night. The 
like devices by which the sensitive salve their consciences 
for the perjury are infinite. But the sensitive are in the 
minority. The hardier majority just swear their way 
through it and have it over with. 

The art of tax-dodging has developed to a point where 
the man who tells the assessor the truth must pay any- 
where from five to twenty times his just proportion of 
taxes. Everybody is acquainted with the system, but we 
appear satisfied with it, for nothing worth mentioning is 
done to change it. 


The Biology of Flirtation 


HE American woman abroad is corrupting the manners 

of her English cousins—and also her morals. This, 
at least, is the serious conviction of no less an observer 
than Lucas Malet, who has raised an interesting protest in 
the Fortnightly Review. The evil of the American girl’s 
communication lies in the fact that, being a creature of 
“light without heat’’— the result of ‘“‘a climate which 
makes for the production of nervous energy rather than of 
sex’’—she is able to flirt with greater éclat than the 
Englishwoman, or even the woman of the Continent, and 
to go to greater lengths in the game with impunity. 

This is very hard on the ‘‘duller,” but “more inflam- 
mable,”’ English girl, who is not only outclassed in com- 
petition with her electrical American cousin, but is des- 
tined to be consumed untimely in the furnace of her own 
heart. Many sad things happen to poor Joan Bull, the 
very best of which is that, as Congreve’s Millicent phrased 
it, she ‘‘dwindles into matrimony,” restless and rebellious 
against the normal and beautiful graces of the home. The 
remedy for her malaise Lucas Malet finds in the country 
responsible for the disease, and ups and quotes President 
Roosevelt at both offenders. 

Let us grant that (as Benedick discovered three centu- 
ries before our President) the world must be peopled. 
Does it follow that, because the English girl is dull and in- 
flammable, her American cousin shall have no cakes and 
ale? Measured by old-fashioned standards, perhaps, she 
is a bit cold-blooded, like the brook trout of our American 
waters; but she is game, and, if she enjoys the contest, 
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why should she not dart and glide, and even flaunt her 


jeweled beauty in the sunlight, on the way to the matri- 
monial landing-net ? The sport is expensive, perhaps, and 
when she is landed she is, at times—the culinary metaphor 
is Wordsworth’s—a creature somewhat too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food. But our girls are 
what they are, and the consequences will be what they will 
be; why, therefore, should they not be flirted with ? 
The fact is that the American girl—and this is what 


European observers never see—represents a new and very 


significant phenomenon in the human comedy. L. F. 
Ward, in his recently published Pure Sociology, shows 
that the human race has developed three forms of sex- 


selection: first, that in which the female chooses; second, — 


that in which the male chooses, and, finally, that in which 
choiceis mutual. The Continental girl, because of the con- 
vention of the marriage of convenience, and the English 


girl, because of her dullness and inflammability, still fall _ 


somewhat short of the third and highest form. As for the 
American girl, may not her reputed coldness, and her pro- 
pensity to be superfine and exacting, be due in part to the 
fact that she is endeavoring to make reason consort with 
instinct? The enterprise is perilous, and there is plenty of 
occasion for the warnings of wise men, from Benedick to 
Roosevelt. But if, in the end, wisdom and passion can be 
made housemates, it will be worth all the tragic-comic 
vagaries of the emancipated feminine intelligence. 


An Embarrassment of Time-Savers 


HE running-time of the fastest train between New 

York and Chicago, patronized largely by stock- 
brokers, has been reduced from twenty to eighteen hours, 
making it possible for the broker to follow the nerve- 
racking fluctuations in Steel Preferred up to half-past one 
instead of having to tear himself away from the ticker a 
whole hour earlier. 

Anybody with a turn for statistics can figure out that 
we are now saving more time than there ever was before, 
but nobody seems to know where the saved time goes to. 
The telephone stands on the business man’s desk. By aid 
of this marvelous instrument a man scores of miles away 
can call him up at any moment and ask any fool question 
that comes into his head. The swift— professionally swift 
—stenographer sits at his elbow, so that by merely speaking 
he can take two hundred and fifty words to say something 
which, if he had to use a goosequill, he would say in 
twenty, or not say at all and never feel the loss. The auto- 
mobile or swift electric car takes him to and from his 
office. If he walked he would lose two hours a day and a 
good deal of fat and some of his appetite for highballs. 
The crack liner, with all the luxury and bustle of a first- 
class hotel, carries him across the Atlantic in five days, 
making it entirely practicable to get nervous prostration 
in mid-ocean. One can hardly imagine how men did 
business at all before they had these time-saving devices. 
But they did do it, and had rather more time to spare 
than the time-savers have. 


Romance and the Main Chance 


TS recent adventure of a young Philadelphia woman 
with a tramp proves that romance is not yet dead, 
but redoubles our worst fears that it is dying. While she 
was driving her brake in the country her horses got away 
with her, and she shrieked for help as lustily as any 
distressed damsel of yore. The tramp rushed from the 
woods, caught the horses, and stopped them, further dam- 
aging his already tattered raiment in the process. The 
lady, according to her own report, offered him money; 
“but he just quoted Byron and other poets about my hair 
and eyes, and said that a kiss from my ruby lips would 
amply repay him. Well, I hesitated, but I finally kissed 
him quick, jumped into the brake, and drove away.” 
Then she added, with doubtful modesty: “I think he 
deserved it.” 
Deserved it? Of course he did! Our only quarrel is 
that he deserved more —not kisses, but far solider reward. 
When Cyrano flung to the actors the purse that contained 
his last livre, he consoled his regrets with the exclamation: 
“But what a gesture!’’ That Cyrano, however, was a 
hero of feigned romance. Your true troubadour was made 
of sterner stuff. In his songs he died nightly for love; but 
after he had sung them he accepted all the food, drink and 


shelter that came his way. When Horace sang and made > 
Rome howl, Sir Mecenas (as Eugene Field reminds us) 


paid the freight; and the magazine poet of to-day sticks | 
hard and fast to his rate per line. There can be little 
doubt that, as this Weary Willie surveyed his tattered — 


unmentionables, and saw the brake disappearing down the | 


road, he was more than ever tired. 
The greatest joy of the poet is to 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


And his greatest torment is to strike an attitude, and then 
himself have to pay the piper. When Weary Willie res- | 
cues another damoiselle, he will first get next to the . 2 
green, and then quote the poets. 
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tin pan. 


_ do little, if any, business with you. 


_ world is kind to me,” should be the reply. 
_ The merchant who makes a big success is the 
_ cheerful man; the salesman who succeeds, 


in Colorado, once told me this incident: 


should do; perhaps they ought to hear 

a few things they should not do. If 
there is one thing above all others that a 
salesman should observe it is this: 

. Don’t grouch! 

The surly salesman who goes around car- 
rying with him a big chunk of London fog 
does himself harm. If the sun does not wish 
to shine upon him—if he is having a little 
run of hard luck—he should turn on him- 
self, even with the greatest effort, a little 
limelight. He should carry a small sunshine 
generator in his pocket always. The sales- 
man who approaches his customer with a 
frown or a blank look upon his face is doomed 
right at the start to do no business. His 
countenance should be as bright as a new 


G sould es are told many things they 


The feeling of good cheer that the sales- 
man has will make his customer cheerful; 
and unless a customer is feeling good he will 


I do not mean by this that the salesman 
should have on hand a full stock of cheap 
jokes—and pray, my friend, never a single 
shady one: nothing cheapens a man so much 
as to tell one of these!—but he should carry 
a line of good, cheerful, wholesome talk. 
“How are you feeling?” a customer may 
ask. “Had a bad cold last night, but feel 
chipper as a robin this morning.” ‘‘How’s 
business?”’ a customer may inquire. ‘‘The 


whether on the road or behind the counter, 
carries a long stock of sunshine. 
An old-time clothing man, who traveled 


“TL used to have a customer, several years 
ago, over in Leadville whom I had to warm 


_ up every time I called around. His family cost him a 
_ great deal of money. The old man gave it to them cheer- 
_ fully, but he himself would take only a roll and a cup of 
_ coffee for breakfast, and when he got down to the store he 


_ clear down to the woof. 


felt so poor that he would take a chew of tobacco and make 
it last him for the rest of the day. Actually, that man 
didn’t eat enough. And his clothes? Well, he would dress 
his daughters in silks, but he would wear a hand-me-down 
until the warp on the under side of his sleeves would wear 
He would wear the bottoms off 


_ his trousers until the tailor tucked them under clear to his 


_shoe-tops. Smile! I never saw the old man smile in my 
life when I first met him on my trips. It would always 
take me nearly a whole day to get him thawed out, and the 
least thing would make him freeze up again.” 


Selling on a Wager 


th REMEMBER one time I went to see him—you 

recall him, old man Samuels—and, after a great deal 
of coaxing, got him to come into my sample-room in the 
afternoon. This was a hard thing to do, because if he was 
busy in the store he would not leave, and if he wasn’t busy 
he would say to me: ‘Vat’s de use of buying, Maircus? 
You see, I doan’ sell nodding.’ 

“But this time I got the old man over to luncheon with 
| me—we were old friends, you know—and I jollied him 
_ up until he was in a good humor. Then I took him into 
_ the sample-room and, little by little, he laid out a line of 

goods. Just about the time he had finished it grew a 
| little cloudy. ; 
| “Now, you know how the sun shines in Colorado? 
_ From one side of the State to the other it seldom gets 
behind a cloud. In short, it shines there three hundred 
_and sixty days in the year. It had been bright and clear 
_all morning, and all the time, in fact, until the old man 
had laid out his line of goods. Then he happened to 
look out of the window, and what do you suppose he said 
_ to me? 

“Vell, Maircus, I like you, and I like your goots— but, 
ach Himmel, de clooty vetter!’ And I couldn’t get the 
old man to do any business with me because he thought 
the sun was never going to shine again! I cannot under- 
stand just how he argued it with himself, but he was deaf 
_ to all of my coaxing. Finally I said to him: 

Editor’s Note — This is one of aseries of articles by Mr. Crewdson, 


each complete in itself, but all dealing with the work of the travel- 
ing salesman. The next will appear in an early number, 


Don'ts for the New Salesman 


By Charles N. Crewdson 
Tales of the Road 


I Met Him One Day in a Hotel Lobby in Lincoln, Nebraska 


““*Sam, you are kicking about the cloudy weather, but I 
will make you a present of a box of cigars if the sun does 
not shine before we write down this order.’ 

“The old man was something of a gambler—in fact, the 
one pleasure of his life was to play pinochle for two bits a 
corner after he closed up. So he said to me: ‘Maircus, you 
can wride down de orter, and eef dot sun shines before ve 
get t’rough, you can sheep de goots.’ 

“This was the first time that I ever played a game 
against the Powers That Be. I started in and the sky grew 
darker and darker. I monkeyed along for an hour and a 
half, and, just to kill time, tried to switch the old man 
from patterns he had selected to others that I ‘thought 
would be a little better.’ But the Powers were against 
me, and when I finished writing down the order it was 
cloudier than ever—and nearly night, too. 

“Then an idea struck me. ‘Now, Sam,’ said I, ‘I’ve 
had a cinch on you all the time. You told me you were 
going to take this bill if the sun was shining when I got 
through writing down this order. Don’t you know, Sam,’ 
said I, laughing at him, ‘the sun does shine and must 
shine every day? Sometimes a little cloud comes between 
it and the earth, but that, you know, will soon pass away, 
and, cloud or no cloud, the sun shines just the same.’ 

““Vell, Maircus,’ said the old man, ‘I cannod see any 
sunshine out de vindow, but dere’s so much off id in your 
face dot you can sheep dot bill.’ ‘Sam,’ said I, ‘if that’s 
the case, I guess I will buy you that box of cigars.’”’ 

Another thing: Don’t beej ! 

There is a slight difference between the “grouch”’ and 
the ‘‘beef.’”’ The man may be grouchy without assuming 
to give a reason therefor, but when he “‘beefs”’ he usually 
thinks there is a cause for it. I knew a man who once lost 
a good customer just because he “‘beefed’’ when a man to 
whom he had sold a bill of goods countermanded the order. 


‘ 


The Man Who “Beefed” 


HE merchant was stretching his capital in his business 

to its limit. Things grew a little dull with him and he 
figured it out, after he had placed all of his orders, that he 
had bought too many goods. He used the hatchet a little 
all the way around. I had some of my own order cut off, 
but, instead of kicking about it, I wrote him that he could 
even cut off more if he felt it was to his advantage; that 
I did not wish to load him up with more than he could use; 
that, when the time came that I knew his business better 
than he did, it would then be time for me to buy him out. 
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But a friend of mine did not take this same 
turn. Instead, he wrote the man—and the 
merchant thought a good deal of him, per- 
sonally, too—that he had bought the goods 
in good faith, that expense had been made 
in selling the bill, and that he ought to keep 
them. 

Well, now, that was the very worst thing 
he could have done, because it went against 
thecustomer’sgrain. Helethiscountermand 
stand, and since that time he has never 
bought any more goods from his old friend. 
He simply marked him off his list because it 
was very plain to him that the friendship of 
the past had been for what there was in it. 

Don’t fail to make a friend of your fellow- 
salesman! 

This can never do you any harm and you 
will find that it will often do you good. The 
heart of the man on the road should be as 
broad as the prairie and as free from narrow- 
ness as the Egyptian sky is free from clouds. 
One of my friends once told a group of us, as 
we traveled together, how an acquaintance 
he made helped him. 

“TI got into Dayton, Washington, one 
summer morning about 4:30,’ said he. 
“Another one of the boys—a big, strong, 
good-natured comrade, until then a stranger 
to me—and myself were the only ones left 
at the little depot when the jerk-water train 
pulled away. It was the first trip to this 
town for both of us. There was no ’bus at 
the depot and we did not know just how to 
get up to the hotel. The morning was fine— 
such a one as makes a fellow feel good clear 
down to the ground. The air was sweet with 
the smell of the dewy grass. The clouds in 
the east — kind of smeared across the sky — 
began to redden; they were the color of 
coral as we picked our way along the narrow 
plank walk. As we left behind us the bridge 
which crossed a beautiful little stream lined with cotton- 
woods and willows, the clouds had turned a bright ver- 
milion. There was not a mortal to be seen save ourselves. 
The only sound that interrupted our conversation was the 
crowing of the roosters. The leaves were still. It was 
just the right time for the beginning of a friendship be- 
tween two strangers. 

‘“*Tsn’t this glorious?’ exclaimed my friend. 

“*Enchanting!’ I answered. I believe I would have 
made friends with a crippled grizzly bear that morning. 
But this fellow was a whole-souled prince. We forgot all 
about business and the heavy grips that we lugged up to 
the hotel seemed light. My friend—for he had now be- 
come that to me—and myself went out to hunt up a 
cup of coffee after we had left our grips at the hotel.” 


Ten Years After 


ss Gee next time I met that man was at the Pennsylvania 
Station at Philadelphia, ten years afterward. 

““God bless you!’ said he. ‘Do you remember me?”’ 

““*¥You bet your life I do!’ said I. ‘We walked together 
one morning, ten years ago, from the depot at Dayton, 
Washington, to the hotel.’ ‘Do you remember that 
sunrise?’ ‘Well, do I?’ ‘What are you doing down 
here?’ ‘Oh, just down on business! The truth is, I am 
going over to New York. My house failed recently and 
I’m on the lookout for a job.’ 

“And, boys, that very fellow fixed me up the next morn- 
ing with the people that I am with to-day.” 

Again: Don’t fail to be friendly with any one who comes 
in your way. 

Another of the boys in the little group said: 

“You bet your life it never hurts a fellow to be friendly 
with anybody. Once, when I was going down from a 
little Texas town to Galveston, the coach was rather 
crowded. The only vacant seats in the whole car were 
where two Assyrian peddler women sat in a double seat 
with their packs of wares opposite them. But as I came 
in they very kindly put some of their bundles into the 
space underneath where the backs of two seats were 
turned together, thus making room for me. I sat down 
with them. A gentleman behind me remarked: ‘Those 
people aren’t so bad, after all.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you will find 
good in every one if you only know how to get it out.’ 

“T had a long and interesting talk with that gentleman. 
He gave me his card, and when I saw his name I recognized 
it as that of a noted lecturer.”’ 
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“Well, what good did that do you?” 
said one of the boys who was not far-seeing. 

“Good? Why, that man asked me to 
come to his home. There I met one of his 
sons who was an advertising man for a very 
large firm in Galveston. He, in turn, in- 
troduced me to the buyer in his store and 
put in a good word with him for me. I had 
never before been able really to get that 
buyer’s attention, but this led me into a 
goodaccount. You know, I don’t care any- 
thing for introductions where I can get ata 
man without them. I’d rather approach a 
man myself straight out than to have any 
one introduce me to him, but there are 
cases where you really cannot get at a man 
without some outside influence. This was 
a case where it did me good.” 

But, with all this, don’t depend wpon your 
old friends! 

A salesman’s friends feel that when he 
approaches them he does so because they 
are his friends, and not because he has 
goods to sell that have value. They will 
not take the same interest in his merchan- 
dise that they will in those of a stranger. 
They will give him, it is true, complimen- 
tary orders, charity-bird bills, but these 
are not the kind that count. Every old 
man on the road will tell you that he has 
lost many customers by making personal 
friends of them. . No man, no matter how 
warm a friend his customer may be, should 
fail, when he does business with him, to 
give him to understand that the goods he 
is getting are worth the money that he 
pays for them. This will make a business 
friendship built upon confidence, and the 
business friend may afterward become the 
personal friend. 


Business First 


A personal friendship will often follow a 
business friendship, but business friend- 
ship will not always follow personal regard. 
Every man on the road has on his order- 
book the names of a few who are exceptions 
to this rule. He values these friends, be- 
cause the general rule of the roadis: ‘‘Make 
a personal friend—lose a customer!”’ 

Don’t switch lines! 

The man who has a good house should 
never leave it unless he goes with one that 
he knows to be much better and with one 
that will assure him of a good salary for a 
long time. Even then a man often makes a 
mistake, to his sorrow. He will find that 
many whom he has thought his personal 
friends are merely his business friends; 
that they have bought goods from him be- 
cause they have liked the goods he sold. 
It is better for a man to try to improve the 
line he carries—even though it may not 
suit him perfectly —than to try his luck 
with another one. Merchants are consery- 
ative. They never put in a line of goods 
unless it strikes them as being better than 
the one that they are carrying, and when 
they have once established a line of goods 
that suits them, and when they have built 
a credit with a certain wholesale house, 
they do not like to fly around, because the 
minute that they switch from one brand of 
goods that they are carrying to another, the 
old goods have become to them mere job 
lots, whereas, if they continue to fill in 
upon a certain brand, the old stock would 
remain just as valuable as the new. 

One of my old friends had a strong per- 
sonality, but was a noted changer. He is 
one of the best salesmen on the road, but 
he has always ‘‘ changed himself out.’”’ He 
was a shoe man. I met him one day in a 
hotel lobby in Lincoln, Nebraska. ‘‘ Well, 
Andy,”’ said I, “I guess you got a good bill 
from your old friend here.” 

“Friend?”’ said he. ‘I thought that 
fellow was my friend, but he quit me cold 
this time. Didn’t give me asou. And do 
you know that this time,”’ said he, ‘‘I have 
a line just as good as any I ever carried in 
my life? I got him to go over to look — but 
what did he say? That he had bought, and 
the worst of it is that he bought from the 
house that I have just left and from a man 
that I hate from the ground up. No, he’s 
not any friend of mine any more. The man’s 
your friend who buys goods from you.” 

I didn’t have very much to say, for this 
man had been loyal to me, but, when I 
went to Lincoln again, I chanced to be 
talking to the merchant, and he said to me: 

“T like Andy mighty well. I tried to be 
a friend to him. When I first started with 
him I bought from him the Solid Comfort. 
He talked to me and said that Solid Com- 
forts were the thing, that they had a big 
reputation, and that I would profit by the 
advertising that they had. Well, I took 
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him at his word. I used to know him when 
I was a clerk, you know, and bought from 
him on his say-so the Solid Comforts. I 
handled these a couple of years and got a 
good trade built up on them, and then he 
came around and said: ‘Well, I’ve had to 
drop the old line. I think I’m going to do 
lots better with the house I’m with now. 
The Easy Fitter is their brand. Now, you 
see, there isn’t very much difference be- 
tween the Easy Fitters and the Solid 
Comforts, and you won’t have any trouble 
in changing your people over.’”’ 


Too Many Changes 


‘‘ Well, I changed, and I was in trouble just 
as soon as I began to run out of sizes of 
Solid Comforts. People had worn them 
and they had given satisfaction, and they 
wanted more of them. Still, I didn’t buy 
any at all and talked my lungs out selling 
the Easy Fitters. 

“Tt wasn’t but a couple of years later 
when Andy came around with another line. 
This time he had about the same old story 
to tell. I said to him: ‘Now, look here, 
Andy, I’ve had a good deal of trouble sell- 
ing this second line you sold me instead of 
the first. People still come in and ask for 
them. I have got them, however, changed 
over fairly well to the Easy Fitters, and I 
don’t want to go through with this old 
trouble again.’ 

““« Aw, come on,’ said he, ‘a shoe’s a shoe. 
What’s the difference?’ And, out of pure 
friendship, I went with him again and 
bought the Correct Shape. I had the 
same old trouble over again, only it was 
worse. The shoes were all right, but I had 
lots of difficulty making people think so. 
So when Andy made this trip and had 
another line, I had to come right out and 
say: ‘Andy, I can’t do business with you. 
I have followed you three times from the 
Solid Comfort to the Easy Fitter, and from 
the Easy Fitter to the Correct Shape, but 
now I have already bought those and I 
can’t give you a thing. I am going to be 
frank with you and say that I would rather 
buy goods from you, Andy, than from any 
other man I know of, but still Number One 
must come first. If you were with your old 

eople I would be only too glad to buy 
rom you, but you’ve mixed me up so on 
my shoe stock that it wouldn’t be worth 
fifty cents on the dollar if I were to change 
lines again. I will give you money out of my 
pocket, Andy,’ said I, ‘but I’m not going 
to put another new line on my shelves.’”’ 

Don’t fall on prices! 


The Hat Man’s Tale 


The man who does this will not gain the 
confidence of the man to whom he shows 
his goods. Without this, he cannot sell a 
merchant successfully. A hat man once 
told me of an experience along this line. 
“When I first started on the road,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I learned one thing —not to break on 
prices when a merchant asked me to come 
down. I was in Dubuque. It was about 
my fourth trip to the town. I had been 


selling one man there, but his business 
hadn’t been as much as it should, and I 
kept on the lookout for another customer. 
Besides, the town was big enough to stand 
two, anyway. I had been working hard on 
one of the largest clothing merchants, who 
carried my line, in the town. Finally I got 
him over to my sample-room. I showed 
him my line, but he said to me: ‘Your 
styles are all right, but your prices are too 
high. Vy, here.is a hat you ask me twelf 
tollars for. Vy, I buy ’em from my olt 
house for eleven-feefty. You cannot ex- 
pect me to buy goots from you ven you 
ask me more than odders.’ 

“T had just received a letter from the 
house about cutting, and they had given 
it to me so hard that I thought I would ask 
the prices they wanted for their goods, and, 
if I couldn’t sell them that way, I wouldn’t 
sell them at all. I hadn’t learned to be 
honest then for honesty’s own sake — 
honesty is a matter of education, anyway. 
So I told my customer: ‘No; the first 
price I made you was the bottom price. 
I'll not vary it for you. I’d be a nice fel- 
low to ask you one price and then come 
down to another. If I did anything like 
that I couldn’t walk into your store with a 
clear conscience and shake you by the 
hand. I’ve simply made you my lowest 
price in the beginning and I hope you can 
use the goods at these figures, but if you 
can’t I cannot take an order from you.’ 
Well, he bought the goods at my prices, 
paying me twelve dollars for what he had 
assured me he could get for eleven dollars 
and a half. 

“A few days after that I met a fellow- 
salesman who was selling clothing. He 
said to me: ‘By Jove, my boy, you’re 
going to get a good account over there in 
Dubuque, do you know that? The man 
you sold there told me he liked the way 
you did business. He said he tried his 
hardest to beat you down on prices, but 
that you wouldn’t stand for it, and that he 
had confidence in you.’” 

Don’t carry side lines! 

You might just as well mix powder with 
sawdust. If you scatter yourself from one 
force to another you weaken the force which 
you should put into your one line. If the 
main line doesnot pay you, quititaltogether. 

There are many more ‘‘ Don'ts ”’ for the 
salesman, but I shall leave you to figure 
out the rest of them for yourself —except 
for just one more: 

Don’t be ashamed that you are a salesman! 


Salesmanship is just as much a profes-_ 


sion as law, medicine, or anything else, and 
salesmanship also has its reward. 
Salesmanship requires special study, and 
the fact that the schools of salesmanship 
which are now starting are patronized not 
only by those who’ wish to become sales- 
men, but also by those who wish to be more 
successful in their work, shows that there 
is an interest awakening in this profession. 
There is a science of salesmanship, whether 
the salesman knows it or not. If he will 
only get the idea that he can study his profes- 
sion and profit thereby, this idea in his head 
will turn out to be worth a great deal to him. 


The Golden Touch 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Oh, my pore leg! 

to pass me the money. 
yerstock, if yer’aveto! Iwouldn’t 
rob yer, str, indeed I wouldn't! 

W’ere’s yer money?” 

A gentle smile came over McAllister’s 
placid countenance. Who said there was 
no honor among thieves? Who said there 
was no such thing as gratitude and self- 
sacrifice? He did not realize at the mo- 
ment that it was the only thing Wilkins 
could possibly have done to save himself. 
His simple faith accepted it as an act of 
devotion upon the other’s part. Witha 
swift wink at his old servant, McAllister 
stepped back to where Herbert was stand- 
ing. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he said doubtfully. 
““How can I be sure this sick man’s name 
is really Murphy, or that he is the fellow 
that worked at the mine? I guess I’d 
better have him identified before I give up 
my money.” 

“Don’t be foolish!’’ growled Herbert. 
“Of course he’s the man! My brother gave 
his description in the letter, and he fits it to 
aT. And then he has the certificate. What 
more do you want?” 

“IT don’t know,” repeated McAllister 
hesitatingly. Heshook his head and shifted 


Just pretend 
’Ere, tyke 


from one foot to the other. ‘‘I don’t know. 
I guess I won’t do it.” 

Herbert seemed annoyed. 

“Look here,’’ he demanded of the sick 
engineer, ‘‘are you so awful sick you can’t 
come over to the company’s offices and be 
identified ?’’— adding sotio voce to McAllis- 
ter: ‘“‘If he does, old Van Vorst will prob- 
ably buy the stock himself.” 

The sick man moaned and grumbled. 
By ’ookey! ’Ere was impudence for yer. 
Come an’ rob ’im of ’is stock, an’ then de- 
mand ’e be identified! 

“We'll take you in our cab. It ain’t 
far,’ urged Herbert, nodding vigorously at 
Wilkins from behind McAllister. 

“Oh, I'll go!” said the engineer with 
sudden alacrity. ‘‘ Anything to hoblige.” 

He hobbled painfully out of bed. The 
nurse had by this time returned, and was 
demanding in forcible language that his 
patient should instantly get back. Seeing 
that his expostulations had no effect, he 
assisted Wilkins very ungraciously to get 
into his clothes. With the aid of a stout 
cane the latter tottered to the elevator and 
was finally ensconced safely in the cab. 
All this had occupied nearly an hour; 
twenty minutes more brought them to the 
New York Life Building. 
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PALA 


Applied to 


SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hard- 
wood. It dries with a beautiful 
luster and retains its brilliancy 
through wear and tear right down 
to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard | 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 

JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. It 
is a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything about 
the home. 
“You can do the work yourself.” 


Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost 
of mailing, and the name of your dealer, 
we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to any 
point in the United States, a % pint can 
of FAP-A-LAC, together with interest- 
ing booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 


FLOORS. 


Made of Clear Argentine Nutria. : 


Hats for Men 


@ 
Men who €@2 
want the best will ask for 


Knapp-Felt hats. Knapp-Felts 
De Luxe are $6. Knapp-Felts 


are $4. Good hatters sell them. 
‘Write for The Hatman. S| 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES | 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. Ez 
So handy that he couldn’t do without it; so unique 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent ¢ 
postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 
F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York & 


_ OUR PROPOSITION! 


A 22 x 22-inch Tinted Linen C 
with a choice of five very attractive des 
an illustrated diagram lesson and s 
of Salter’s ‘‘ Braided’ Art Needlewor! 
$ to work the design with. 

All for only Z5c (stamps or silver 
Salter Silk Co.,121 Kingston St., 


$ 


| 


one week 


Try it for only 


You'll be 
surprised to notice the 
immediate difference in the appear- 
ance of your teeth after 
a week’s use of Sanitol 
Tooth Powder. Wonder- 
ful in action. Price, 25 
| cts. per can. Also Liquid, 
| Paste and Brush. 


—A most interesting and use- 
Free ful booklet on the teeth. 


Le 
‘| The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
St. Louis 


An Association of Dentists, con- 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


Magazine clippings, art prints, posters, 
calendars, etc., are instantly transformed into 
handsomely framed pictures by the 


OLLIN « 


TRADE 0B RV 


Tameler 


which costs but 5 cents at stationery, drug and 
department stores. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name together with 5 cents (which only 
covers cost of mailing) and we will send you 
a sample Framelet. for $7.00, we will send 
15 (assorted sizes), expressage prepaid. 

_Madein gray, brownand green. These dimen- 
sions show size of openings for picture: 
Size ‘“‘A’’ (Square Opening), 3% x4%4 inches. 
“B" (Square), 4x5in. ‘*C" (Square), 3x6 in. 
“1D (Square), 4x 6in, ‘ E” (Square), 414 x 6% in. 
1 “H’" (Oval), 34%x5 in. 
] “1 (Oval), 4x 6 in. 


A. M. COLLINS 
MPG. CO. 
223-239 Oxford 
Street 
Philadelphia 


STOCKINGS 


From the Mill to You at Factory Prices 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


This means not only a saving to you of the profits ordinarily 
enjoyed by the wholesaler and retailer, but a further saving by 
reason of our location —right in the heart of ‘the cotton growing 
district, where the cost of material, labor and manufacture are the 
lowest in the world. That’s why we can offer you the finest of 
cotton hose—that cannot be duplicated under 25c a pair—at 


8 Pairs for $1.00 


- and we pay the expressage. Raleigh hose are doubly reenforced 


at wearing points. Men's sizes 944 to 11, in black, tan, red and 

blue. Women's and children’s 5 to 9% in both black and tan. Colors 

guaranteed absolutely fast, and money back: if dissatisfied. Write 

to-day, stating size and color, enclosing a dollar bill for 8 pairs. 

References — Any Raleigh Bank or the Mercantile Agencies — 
Dun or Bradstreet. 


RALEIGH HOSIERY CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


$50 ROW BOAT FOR $12.50 


The Celebrated KANAWHA RIVER SKIFF. Is easy 

to row, will not upset, cannot be beaten. 
$60 INDIAN CANOE $12. A 15-foot canoe that glides 
through waterlikeastreak. \We furnish everything K. D. 
complete, including moulds. Any boy can put them to- 
gether. Oursystemis entirely, new. A hatchet, saw and 
some of your spare time is Yall you haveto furnish. We 
build skiffs, row boats and canoes and sell frames or fs 
boats in knockdown ready {@ to set up. Youcan do it. fa 
CATALOGUE 

Kanawha Boat 

ee fg. Co. 


Buys a high grade factory rebuilt type- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and dura- 
ble. Best low priced machines ever 
offered. Fully guaranteed. Money 
backifnotsatisfactory. Fullinforma- 
tion for the asking —ask now. Bu 


Fay Sholes Co., 107 Rees St., Chicago 
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As McAllister and Herbert assisted their 

supposed victim into the building, the 
clubman caught a glimpse of the lean 
Tomlinson and athletically built Conville 
standing together behind the pillars of the 
portico. The elevator whisked them up to 
the fifth floor so rapidly that the sick man 
swore loudly that he should never live to 
come down again. As they turned into the 
corridor toward the entrance of the office, 
McAllister saw his confederates emerge 
from the rear elevator. Things were going 
well enough, so far. Now for the coup 
d'état! 
_ The boy admitted them at once into the 
inner sanctum. As before, President Van 
Vorst sat there calmly smoking a cigar. 
At his right, in a corner by the window, 
stood a heavy iron safe. 

“Well,” said McAllister briskly, ‘‘I’ve 
brought the stock, and I’ve brought its 
former owner with it. Do you recognize 
him?” 

“Well, well!’”’ returned the president, 
stepping forward with great cordiality and 
clasping Wilkins’ hand in his. “‘If it isn’t 
my old engineer, Murphy! How are you, 
Murphy, old man? It’s nearly a year, isn’t 
it, since you were at Stafford?” 

“Yes,” replied Wilkins tremulously, 
“an’ I’m a very sick man. I’ve got the 
skyathicer somethin’ hawful.” 

McAllister produced the stock from his 
coat pocket. 

“Do you identify this certificate?” in- 
quired the clubman. 

“Of course! Now think of that! I’ve 
been lookin’ for that thousand shares ever 
since Murphy left the mine,” said the Col- 
onel with a show of irritation. 

“Well, are you ready to pay for it?’’ de- 
manded McAllister sharply. 

The Colonel hesitated, looking from one 
to the other. Clearly he could not deter- 
mine just how matters stood. 

“Well,” he remarked finally, “I can’t 
pay for it just this minute, but I’ll go right 
out and get the money. You see, | didn’t 
expect you back quite so soon. Who does 
the stock belong to, anyhow—you, or 
Murphy?” 

““At present it belongs to me,” said the 
clubman. 

As McAllister spoke he stepped in front 
of the door leading into the directors’ 
room. From below came faintly the rattle 
of the street and the clang of electric cars, 
while in the outer office could be heard the 
merry tattoo of the typewriters. Could it 
be possible that in this opulently furnished 
office, with its rosewood desk and chairs, 
its- Persian rugs and paintings, its plate 
glass and heavy curtains, he was confront- 
ing a crew of swindlers of whom his own 
valet was an accomplice? It was almost 
past belief. Yet, as he recalled Wain- 
wright’s vivid description of the fall of 
Tomlinson, the scene in the café, the ad- 
vertisement in the Planet, and the strange 
occurrences of the morning, he perceived 
that there could be no question in the mat- 
ter. He was facing three common—or 
rather most uncommon—thieves, all of 
whom probably had served more than one 
term in State’s prison—desperate char- 
acters, who would not hesitate to use force, 
or worse, should it appear necessary. For 
a moment the clubman lost heart. He 
might be murdered, and no one be the 
wiser. Then a vague shadow flickered 
against the opaque glass of the main door, 
and McAllister gained new courage. Con- 
ville was just outside, with Tomlinson— 
although the latter could not be regarded 
as a valuable auxiliary in the event of a 
hand-to-hand struggle. Was he safe in 
counting on Wilkins? What if the ex- 
convict should go back on him? How did 
the valet know but that, by assisting his 
master, he was sending himself to State’s 
prison? McAllister had a fleeting desire to 
turn and dart from the room. What busi- 
ness had a middle-aged clubman turning 
detective, anyway? ‘Then he braced him- 
self, took a good grip of his stout walking- 
stick, and turned to the Colonel with an 
assumption of calmness which he was very 
far from feeling. The noonday sun streamed 
into the windows and threw into strong 
relief the muscular figures of the group 
about him. ; : 

“Tm afraid you’ve been deceived in 
Murphy,” he remarked coolly. ‘‘He isn’t 
an engineer at all; he’s just an ex-convict.” 

The Colonel uttered a swift oath and 
snatched a Colt from an open drawer of 
the desk. Herbert turned fiercely upon the 
clubman. Wilkins dropped his crutch. 

‘“‘What are you giving us?” cried the 
Colonel. 


“T’'ll leave it to him,” added McAllister. 
“By the way, his name isn’t Murphy at all 
— it’s Wilkins—or Welch, if you prefer.” 

“What’s this—a plant?” yelled Her- 
bert. 

“Don’t be upset, Mr. Summerdale,” 
said the clubman. ‘‘ You might lay down 
that pistol, Colonel Buncomb. Wilkins is 
an old friend of mine—in fact, he used to 
work for me.” 

The two thieves glared at him, speech- 
less. Wilkins picked up his crutch by the 
small end, remarking: 

“Better go easy there, Buncomb.”’ 

“T think you gentlemen had the pleasure 
of meeting another friend of mine last sum- 
mer, a Mr. Tomlinson,” continued McAllis- 
ter. ‘‘He’s told mea good deal about you. 
I am under the impression that he paid for 
an automobile and a little trip you took on 
the Riviera. How would you like to turn 
back the money?” 

Buncomb stood in the middle of the 
room pale and motionless, while the club- 
man opened the door into the hall and 
called Tomlinson’s name. 

“Ya-as, I’m here, McAllister. What do 
you want?” replied the club bore as he 
enteredtheroom. Atthesight of Buncomb, 
Summerdale and Wilkins he stopped short. 

“By Jove!’’ he drawled, ‘‘I’m dashed if 
it ain’t the Colonel—and Larry!”’ 

“Look here, you—you—chappie!”’ 
snarled Buncomb. ‘‘Clear out of here! And 
you too, Tomlinson. Understand?’ He 
waved the revolver threateningly. 

“Colonel,” remarked McAllister, ‘I’m 
here for just one purpose, and that’s to col- 
lect the debt you gentlemen owe my friend 
Mr. Tomlinson. Wilkins, or Welch, or 
Murphy, or whatever you call him, is ready 
to turn State’s evidence against you. I 
promise him immunity. There’s an officer 
just outside. Shall I call him?” 

“Ts that straight, Fatty?” cried Sum- 
merdale, his face livid with fright and anger. 
“Are you going to squeal on us?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied Wilkins. ‘I’m 
through with you, you miserable shell- 
gamers! The best thing for you is to hopen 
the old coal-box hover there and count 
hout what’s left of that ten thousand.” 

‘How do we know you won’t have us 
pinched whether we pay up or not?”’ asked 
Summerdale. 

“T reckon we’d better take a chance,” 
muttered the Colonel, laying down his re- 
volver and dropping on his knees before 
the safe. The little knob spun around, the 
lock clicked, and the heavy door swung 
open, but at the same moment there was a 
terrific crash of glass behind them. 

“Excuse noise!’’ exclaimed Conville, 
thrusting his face through the broken pane 
and covering Buncomb with a long black 
weapon. ‘‘Kindly keep your arms up, 
Colonel—and you too, Larry. How stout 
you’ve grown! Thankyou! I was peekin’ 
through the keyhole, and kinder thought 
this would be a good time to freeze on to 
what was in the safe.” 

The next instant he had unlocked the 
door with his other hand and snapped the 
handcuffs on Summerdale’s uplifted wrist. 
While the detective was doing the same to 
the Colonel, McAllister caught sight of 
Wilkins’ frightened glance, and gave a 
slight nod toward the door leading into the 
next room. Like a flash the valet had 
jumped through and closed and locked the 
door behind him. Another door banged. 
Conville sprang into the hall across the 
fragments of the shattered glass, with 
McAllister at his heels. They were just in 
time to see Wilkins leap into the room 
where the men were testing the fire-escape. 

“Let me try it,” said he, and swung him- 
self calmly into the tube. For an instant 
he delayed his flight, with only his head 
remaining visible. 

“Good-by, Mr. McAllister!”’ he called 
over hisshoulder. ‘And thank you kindly. 
I won’t forget, sir.”’ 

At the same instant Conville bounded 
through the door and rushed to the win- 
dow. As he reached the sash Wilkins let 
go, and plunged downward. His descent 
was rapid, his‘ position being discernible 
from the sagging of the canvas. 

Barney started for the elevator in the 
hope of cutting off the valet’s escape below, 
but he had miscalculated the force of grav- 
itation. As McAllister reached the window 
he saw the little bulge that represented 
Wilkins slide gently to the bottom. There 
was a cheer from the bystanders as the 
convict stepped lightly to his feet. Then 
he turned for an instant, and, looking up 
at McAllister, waved his hand and dis- 
appeared among the crowd. 
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- REDUCED PRICE SALE 


Tailor-Made Costumes 


Shirt Waist Suits 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


One-Fifth Reduction cae 
From Former Prices 


.- Suits Now $4.80 
. Suits Now $8.00 
. Suits Now $14.40 
. Suits Now $20.00 
. Skirts Now $3.20 
. Skirts Now $5.60 
. Skirts Now $8.00 
. Skirts Now $9.60 


Prices also reduced 
on Jackets, Silk Cos- 
tumes, Rain Coats, etc 

Your choice of over 
150 of the latest New 
York Styles and 400 of 
this season's fashion- 
able materials. 

Write for Catalogue 

and Samples To-Day 

For a short time only, 
we will make any gar- 
ment illustrated in our 
Catalogue, from any of 
our fabrics suitable for 
Summer and early Fall 
wear, at a reduction of 
ONE-FIFTH from our 
Catalogue prices. 

During this sale you 
can have two suits 
made by us for about 
the same amount you 
would pay for one made 
at home. 


No Agents or Branches, 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. 


FREE We send free to any part of the United States 
our latest catalogue and samples, a tape meas- 
ure and full instructions for taking the simple measure- 
ments we require to make perfect-fitting garments. Write 
for them to-day. 
Toany lady sending us the names of two of her friends who 
would like our Catalogue and Samples,we will also send Free 
a copy of the new booklet,‘‘ Fashion Fads in New York." 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City | 
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Made in all styles for men who 
seek the maximum of wear 
at the minimum of cost. 


Fast Color Fabrics 


Dealers have them 
at f§1.00 or $1.25 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
TROY, N.Y. 


Largest Makers of Shirts 
and Collars in the 


fi 


1 
~PFLAT 


=" GARTERS. 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


3 Pioneer 
‘wna Suspender Co., 
\ 718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 

Pioneer 
Suspenders 


One piece. 
Pure silk, 25 
cts. at deal- 
ers or by 
mail 
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eet OF MUSIC 27m 

1853. Sept,.1¢ SN 
BOSTON, MASS. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in 
size, grandeur and equipment any 
school of the kind in the world, the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
presents advantages unparalleled in 
this country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the stu- 
dent’s ambitions. 


Every Department under 
Special Masters. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are sup- 
plemented by such other branches, as, 
History of Music, Theory, Language, Dic- 
tion, Choir Training, Plainsong Accom- 
paniment, Musical Journalism, Practical 
Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 
Normal Classes, 

Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 

The Concerts, Recitals, and daily associ- 
ations are in themselves worth more to the 
student than the cost of tuition. 


For all particulars and year-book address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


243 Boys from 30 States last session. 
Largest Private Acadensy in the South. 
Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies, 
or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
bracing mountain-air of the famous, pro- 
verbially healthful and beautiful Valley 
of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring 


waters. High moral tone. Parental dis- 


ipline. Military training develops obedi- 

ence, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady 

lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 

swimming pool and athletic park. All 

manly sports encouraged. Daily drills 

and exercises in the open air. Boys from 

homes of culture and refinement only de- 

sired. Personal individual instruction by 

our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards 

and traditions high. ACADEMY FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
OLD. New, $50,000 Barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Mr, Carnegie, in 1891, ay, 


said of Peirce School : — 


“In the great reform, nay, 
the revolution which 1s im- 
pending in education, such in- 
stitutions as the Peirce Business 
School are to be credited with 
playing an important part.” 
It is playing that part in supplying 
a complete technical preparation for business, 
combined with a good English education, the 
result comparing in efficiency with that ‘of a 
university training. Boarding and day students. 

For catalogue address the Manager, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


GEM CITY 
Business 
College 


Quincy, III. 
20 teachers, 1400 students, 
$100,000 School Building. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, etc. 64-page 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


D.L. Musselman, Pres’ t, Box 98,Quincy, Ill. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Northwestern University 


Evanston-Chicago 


A higher music school with university aims and 
privileges. Complete courses, including literary 
studies in College of L ihe ral Arts or Academy. Full 
information upon request. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF 


Three years’ course, leading to de. 
gree of LL.B. Library 15,000 vols. 
Diploma admits to the bar. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in daily 
session. Our Bureau of Self-Help aids self- supporting stu- 
dents. Illustrated catalog mailed free, Write for it to-day. 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 71 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont 


(Continued from Page 13) 


indeed, when he talked with drunken affec- 
tion of Eugéne Valmont, I conceived a wild 
notion of declaring myself to him, but a 
moment’s reflection showed the absolute 
uselessness of this course. It was not one 
Simard I had to deal with, but half a dozen 
of them. There was Simard sober, half- 
sober, quarter-sober, drunk, half-drunk, 
quarter-drunk or wholly drunk. No bar- 
gain you made with the one Simard would 
be kept by the others. The only safe 
Simard was Simard insensible through over- 
indulgence. When I resolved to get Simard 
insensibly drunk on the morning of the pro- 
cession my plans were upset at a meeting 
of the anarchists which luckily took place 
on an evening shortly after my arrival, and 
this gave me time to mature the plan that 
was actually carried out. 

Every one there knew Simard’s slavery 
to absinthe, and fears were expressed that 
he might prove incapable on the day of the 
procession, too late for a substitute to take 
his place. It was therefore proposed that 
one or two others should be stationed along 
the route of the procession with bombs 
ready if Simard failed. This I strenuously 
opposed, and guaranteed that Simard 
would be ready to launch his missile. I had 
the less difficulty in persuading the company 
to agree with me because, after all, every 
man among them feared he might be one of 
the chosen, which choice was practically a 
sentence of death. I guaranteed that the 
bomb should be thrown, and this apparently 
was taken to mean that if Simard did not 
do the deed I would. 

This danger over, I now took the meas- 
urements and estimated the weight of the 
picric bomb. I then sought out a most 
amiable and expert pyrotechnist, a capa- 
ble workman of genius, who with his own 
hands makes those dramatic firework ar- 
rangements which you sometimes see in 
Paris. As Eugéne Valmont I had rendered 
a great service to this man, and he was not 
likely to have forgotten it. During one of 
the anarchist scares a stupid policeman had 
arrested him, and when I intervened the 
man was just on the verge of being com- 
mitted for life. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘“‘do you remember Eugéne 
Valmont?” 

‘‘Am I ever likely to forget him?” he 
replied with a fervor that pleased me. 

‘“He has sent me to you, and implores 
you to be of what assistance you can to me, 
ang that will wipe out the debt you owe 

bane 

“Willingly, willingly,”’ cried the artisan, 
“so long as it has nothing to do with the 
anarchists or the making of bombs.” 

‘Tt has to do with those two things. I 
wish you to make an innocent bomb which 
will prevent an anarchist outrage.” 

At this the little man drew back, and his 
face became pale. 

“Tt is impossible!” he said. ‘‘I have had 
enough of innocent bombs. No, no, and 
how can I know whether you have come 
from Eugéne Valmont or not? No, mon- 
sieur, I am not to be trapped the second 
time.”’ 

At this I related rapidly all that Valmont 
had done for him, and even repeated 
Valmont’s most intimate conversation 
with him. The man was staggered, but 
remained firm. 

“T dare not do it,’ he said. 

We were alone in his backshop. I walked 
to the door and thrust in the bolt, then, 
after a moment’s pause, turned around, 
stretched forth my right hand dramatic- 
ally, and cried: 

“Behold Eugéne Valmont!” 

My friend staggered against the wall in 
his amazement, and I continued in solemn 
tones: 

“‘Hugéne Valmont, who, by this remove 
of his disguise, places his life in your hands 
as your life was in his! Now, monsieur, 
what will you do?” 

He replied: 

“Monsieur Valmont, I shall do whatever 
you ask. If I refused a moment ago it was 
because there was in France no Eugéne 
Valmont to rectify my mistake if I made 
one.’ 

I now resumed my disguise, and told him 
I wished an innocent substitute for this 
picric bomb, and he at once suggested an 
earthenware globe, which would weigh the 
same as the bomb, and could be colored to 
resemble it exactly. 

““And now, Monsieur Valmont, do you 
wish smoke to issue from this bogus bomb?” 


“Yes,” I said, ‘‘in such quantity as you 
can compress within it.”’ 

“It is easily done,” he cried with the en- 
thusiasm of a true French artist; ‘‘and may 
I place within some little design of my own 
which will astonish your friends the English 
and delight my friends the French?”’ 

“Monsieur,” said I, ‘‘I am in your hands. 
I trust the project entirely to your skill.” 
And thus it came about that four days 
later I substituted the bogus bomb for the 
real one, and, unseen, dropped the picric 
globe from one of the bridges into the 
Seine. 

On the morning of the procession I was 
compelled to allow Simard several drinks 
of absinthe to bring him up to a point 
where he could be depended on, otherwise 
his anxiety and determination to fling the 
bomb, his frenzy against all government, 
made it certain that he would betray us 
both before the fateful moment came. My 
only fear was that I could. not stop him 
drinking when once he began, but some- 
how our days of close companionship, 
loathsome as they were to me, seemed to 
have had the effect of building up the in- 
fluence which I held over him in former 
days. 

The procession was composed entirely of 
carriages, each containing four persons: 
two Englishmen in the back seats, and two 
Frenchmen in front of them. A _ thick 
crowd lined each side of the thoroughfare, 
cheering vociferously. Right into the 
middle of the procession Simard launched 
his bomb. There was no crash of explo- 
sion. The missile simply went to pieces as 
if it were an earthenware jar, and there 
arose a dense column of very white smoke. 
In the immediate vicinity the cheering 
stopped at once, and the sinister word 
“Bomb!” passed from lip to lip in awed 
whispers. As the throwing had been un- 
noticed in the midst of the commotion, I 
held Simard firmly by the wrist, deter- 
mined he should not draw attention to 
himself by his panic-stricken desire for 
immediate flight. 

“Stand still, you fool!” I hissed into his 
ear, and he obeyed, trembling. 

The pair of horses in front of which the 
bomb fell rose for a moment on their hind- 
legs and showed signs of bolting, but the 
coachman held them firmly, and raised his 
hand so that the procession behind him 
came to a momentary pause. No one in 
the carriages moved a muscle—then sud- 
denly the tension was broken by a great 
and simultaneous cheer. Wondering at 
this, I turned my eyes from the frightened 
horses to the column of white smoke in 
front of us, and saw that in some manner 
it had resolved itself into a gigantic calla 
lily, pure white, while from the base of this 
sprung lilies of France, delicately tinted. 
Of course this could not have happened if 
there had been the least wind, but the air 
was so still that the vibration of the cheer- 
ing caused the tall lily to sway gently as it 
stood there marvelously poised. The lily 
of peace, surrounded by the lilies of France! 
That was the design, and if you ask me how 
it was done I can only refer you to my 
pyrotechnist, and say that whatever a 
Frenchman attempts to do he will accom- 
plish artistically. 

And now these imperturbable English, 
who had sat immobile when they thought 
a bomb was thrown, stood up in their 
carriages to get a better view of this aérial 
phenomenon, cheering and waving their 
hats. The lily gradually thinned and dis- 
solved in little patches of cloud that floated 
away above our heads. 

‘*Y eannot stay here longer!” groaned 
Simard, quaking, his nerves utterly gone 
to pieces. ‘‘I see the ghosts of those I have 
killed floating around me.”’ 

‘“Come on, then, but do not hurry.” 

There was no difficulty in getting him to 
London, but it was absinthe, absinthe all 
the way, and when we reached Charing 
Cross I had to help him, partly insensible, 
into a cab. I took him direct to Imperial 
Flats, and up into my own set of chambers, 
where I opened my strong-room and flung 
him inside to sleep off his intoxication, and 
subsist on bread and water when he be- 
came sober. 

I attended that night a meeting of the 
anarchists, and detailed accurately the 
story of our escape from France. I knew 
we had been watched, and so skipped no 
detail. I reported that I had taken einard 
directly to my compatriot’s flat, to Eugéne 
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| SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


ASCADILLA NEW YORK. 


CAS The original Preparatory School to Cornell where it 
has been represented by over 1,000 students. 
President Schurman pronounces it “One of the 
Recreation est Preparatory institutions in the country.” 
Building Andrew D. White, former Am- 
and bassador to Germany, says: 
“You have rendered a 
valuable service, mot 
only to Cornell but 
to the country.” 
Registration 1904-05 
from 27 states. 
Unique Recreation 
Building with com. | 
plete gymnasium, 
New athletic field of | 
22 acres, with new 
club house. New 
system of class dor- 
miitories. 


Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M. 
Principal 
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Georgia Military Academy, 42 i1<2!colleze- 


preparatory 
home school for boys near Atlanta. Splen- 4 
didly equipped, perfect health, delightful, #2 
mild winters, 1300 feet above sea level. V 
70 boarding pupils live with faculty of 8 
experienced teachers. High moral and social 
tone, study at night under teachers, whole- 
some discipline. Regular military drill, good 
gymnasium, modern reading room, wholesome 
athletics on beautiful grounds, modern languages, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, manual training, music. Motto; Byer 
opportunity for every boy, under personal supervision. 


Col. J, C. Woodward, A.M., College Park, Ga, 


Sth Year “Senine Next September. 

Classical, Scientificand English 
courses and preparation for West Point or 
Annapolis. Ideal location and environment; 
experienced and successful teachers ; best mental, 
moral, physical and social training. Illustrated 
_catalog upon request. Address 


J,U. HORNER, A.B.,A.M,, Prin,, Oxford, North Carolina | 


LASELL SEMINARY | 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the trai 
of girls that inake it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied ¢onin 
keeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cuttin, 
Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walk- 
ing—all without extra cost. Special advanta <4 
in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write 
catalogue. Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


Dental School 


Offers exceptional advantages to young men and 
women for the study of modern dentistry in a well- 
arranged course of three years. Next termbegins }| 
October 4th. For detailed information write the | 


SECRETARY OF THE DENTAL SCHOOL 
Dept. 5, University Bidg., Chicago, Illinois | 


A home school for 
Berkeley Academy bors; west: 

slope of Palisad 
17 miles from New York City; extensive grounds 
natural life; preparation for college or business; terms 
moderate. James Christie, Principal, Tenafly, New 


WHAT SCHOOL 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY _ 
540 Fisher Building - - Chicago, Ilinoi 


Missourtl, Kirkwoop. 


Enlarged, improved; fine grounds ; strong corps of teachers. Pre 
pares for college, West Point or business. 24th successful year opens 
Sept.{13, 1905. Address for catalogue, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. 


OHIO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Finished Baw 
(INCORPORATED) Branches 

Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, English Literature and Deco: 
tive Art. Renowned Teachers. Select Home for non-resiclent 
Students. Free Scholarships. Catalog Free. MR. and M 
CHAS. GRANINGER, Directors, 216 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
were made to Civil soul 


G 50,830 Appointments weremaie one 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinatio 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200a 

If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Sery 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinati 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commissii 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 
Washington, D. C. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quick 


and put our graduates at work. Ra 
roads write us daily for men and 
nish Railroad Passes to Destin 
tion. Expenses very low and students 
can pe thei poe bee at 
tending schoo. page book 
sk Os telling about it — Free. 3 
SS Valentine’s School of Telewaeay 
Estab. 33 yrs. Janesville, 


The Reed School 


employs approved No drawlin 


ienti ial 
acter ac enete Stammering kre aa 


FRANK A. REED, 384 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mi 


G Finished Ed) 
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Sandal 


An Ideal 
“Play Shoe”’ 
for Children 


Sizes 3 to 8 


| «Rest Shoe” 
_ for Adults 


"All the fun and hygienic value of “going barefoot”’ 
without the scratches and bruises. 
allow the feet to expand 


Eastwood Sandals naturally and area grate- 


ful relief to everyone whose feet have been distorted by ill- 
fitting shoes. They relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new 
method of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, 
| no wrinkled linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, 
clean, oak-tanned leather next to the feet. They are 


made over our Nature-Shape Lasts 


celebrated 


Shipped to any address in the United States, all charges 
prepaid, upon receipt of price as follows: Children’s sizes 
3 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger 
sizes are also macle for Women and Boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. 
Men's, 6 to 10, $2.50. 

Catalogues. This sandal is simply a selection 
from our catalogue ‘‘ Nature-Shape’”’ shoes for chil- 

_ dren —containing valuable suggestions on the care 

of children’s feet — which is one of a series of cata- 
logues illustrating Eastwood Shoes for meu, women 
and children. ‘hey are criterions of style and value, 
and should be in every home. 


We send them free, Write to-day. 


| Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. primar st: 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(Established 1858) 
“The Home of Good Shoemaking”’ 


because they are no 
Stronger where the wear comes than in any other part. 


VITALITY - 
“Out Wears "’ other socks because 4 ply on all wear- 


eee sees, giving four times the service of ordinary 
_ socks. 


Ordinary socks ‘‘ wear out,’ 


REGISTERED: i, 
PATENT APPLIEO FOR 


THE SOCK WITH LIFE 


3 pairs for 50c 

The only sock of merit ever sold for less than 25c. 
Black, Tan, Blue, Gray —all fast colors. 

Vitality Garter Top Hose for women are reinforced, 
not only at toe, heel and sole, but also at ¢oZ, where 
garter is attached, to resist tearing by the garters. 
Same colors as men’s. Sizes 8% to 10. 

Of your dealer, or direct from the 
factory — prepaid on receipt of price. 


eee : R 
Vitality Hosiery Company, 1646 Mascher St., Phila,, Pa. 


The goodness in Pears’ 
Soap is an antidote for all 
bad complexions. 


_ For goodness sake use 
‘Pears. 


Sold in America and elsewhere. 


TALKING PARROTS 


Handteea Wexican Double 


“The Human ¥J 

stalker” Yellow Heads 
‘ The only Parrot which learns to talk 
, and sing like a person. Imitates the 
human voice to perfection, learns long 
sentences, never forgets a word. 
Young Tame Nest Birds $ 
During July and August only 
Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. 


Sent any distance in the U.S., alive 
arrival guaranteed. Cash or C.O.D. 
Each Parrot sold with a written 
guarantee to talk. 

Mr. Andrew Anderson, 19 Auburn 
St., Shelby, O., writes March 8, 1905: 
“The Double Yellow Head you sent 
me last June is the finest talker I have 
ever heard. I did not believe that a bird could talk like that, 
but 1 had to. Itis wonderful, etc.’ Write for booklet on Par- 
rots and Testimonials. Itis free; also large illustrated catalog. 
GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. R, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 


PATENTS 


72-p. Book No. 4 Mailed Free, 
Established 1869. 


that PROTECT. 
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Valmont, the man who had given me em- 
ployment, and who had promised to do 
what he could for our comrade, beginning 
by trying to break him of the absinthe 
habit, as he was now a physical wreck 
through overindulgence in that stimulant. 

It was curious to note the discussion 
which took place a few nights afterward 
regarding the failure of the picric bomb. 
Scientists among us said that the bomb 
had been made too long; that a chemical 
reaction had taken place inside it, and had 
destroyed its power. A few superstitious 
ones among us saw a miracle in what had 
happened, and they forthwith left our 
organization. Then, again, things were 
made easier by the fact that the man who 
constructed the bomb, evidently terror- 
stricken at what he had done, disappeared 
the day before the procession, and has 
never since been heard of. The majority 
of the anarchists believed he had made a 
bogus bomb, and had fled to escape their 
vengeance rather than the law’s justice. 

Simard will need no purgatory in the 
next world. I kept him on bread and 
water for a month in my strong-room, and 
at first he demanded absinthe with threats, 
then groveled, begging and praying for it. 
After that a period of depression and de- 
spair ensued, then finally his naturally 
strong constitution conquered and began 
to build itself up again. I took him from 
his prison one midnight and gave him a bed 
in my Soho room, taking care in bringing 
him away that he would never recognize 
the place where he had been incarcerated. 
Next morning in my Soho lodgings I said 
to him: 

“You spoke of Eugéne Valmont. I have 
learned that the lives in London, and I ad- 
vise you to call upon him. Perhaps he can 
get you something to do.” 

Simard was overjoyed, and two hours 
later, as Eugéne Valmont, I received him 
in my flat, and made him my assistant 
on the spot. From that time on, Paul 
Ducharme, language teacher, disappeared 
from the earth, and Simard abandoned his 
two A’s, anarchy and absinthe. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
six stories by Mr. Barr, each complete in itself, 
but all dealing with the adventures of the detec- 
tive, Eugéne Valmont. 


The Young Man 
in the World 


(Continued from Page 3) 


These illustrations can be multiplied with- 
out limit. They are as numerous as the 
‘issues’? which can be used to influence the 
people. In short, beware of the dema- 
gogue in whatever guise he presents him- 
self. Whether he wears the cloth of the 
pulpit, the uniform of the soldier, the gar- 
ment of the reformer, he is always the same 
at heart: never for the people, always for 
himself; never for the Nation and the fu- 
ture, always for power and the present. 
Insist on the genuine. 

Yes, by all means insist on the genuine. 
Make sure, then, that the captain whom 
you elect to follow is above all other things 
sincere. See to it that he is intellectually 
honest. I do not mean that he should be 
honest in money matters alone or in telling 
the truth merely. I mean that he should 
be square with himself as well as with you 
and the world. It is safe to follow such a 
man as this even when you do not agree 
with all of his public views. You know 
that he is honest about them; and a man 
who is honest within himself will change 
his views, no matter how dear they may be 
to him, when he finds that he is mistaken. 

The first and last essential of the men 
who are to voice the opinion and enact the 
purposes of the American people is an 
honesty so perfect that it is unconscious pf 
itself. ‘“‘He does not deserve the least 
credit for being square,” said Dr. Albert 
Shaw, the eminent editor, scholar and 
publicist, concerning a public man; “he 
was born that way. His mind is so up- 
right that he cannot help saying what he 
thinks. It would be impossible for him to 
tell you or the people a falsehood. He is 
truth personified. His honesty works as 
naturally as his heart beats, quite free from 
the influences of his will.”’ 

That is the kind of a political leader you 
ought to attach yourself to while your 
young days last and your political and 


-S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D. C. | civic character is forming. 
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$12.00 


New Model No. 1 and 1A Folding 


Pocket Kodaks. 


THEY WORK WITH A SNAPPY PRECISION THAT IS 
A MECHANICAL DELIGHT. 


With a single motion, the front pulls out to the correct focus. 
In closing, the bed automatically covers «the working parts. 
Equipped with our quiet, jarless Pocket Automatic Shutter, having 
instantaneous, time and “bulb” action and iris diaphragm stops. 


Meniscus achromatic lenses of the highest grade. 
POCKET CONVENIENCE —KODAK QUALITY. 


No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak, for 244 x 34 pictures, $10.00 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, for 244 x 44 pictures, 12.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
i Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail, 


Our Children’s 
and Misses’ Ribbed 
Cotton Stockings 


Embody the same characteristic 
features that have made our half-hose 
for men famous for over quarter of a 
century, In their construction we have 
studied carefully the question of dura- 
bility, style, fitting qualities, and 
permanency of color, While these 
goods are of medium weight, the quality 
of yarn used, which we spin ourselves 
from the highest grade cotton grown, 
has enabled us to produce a stocking 
which will be found even more durable, 
more stylish, and far more comfortable 


than the extremely heavy weight goods 


that the child has heretofore been 
forced to wear. Our dyes are guaran- 
teed absolutely harmless: will not crock, 
stain, or fade under the most trying test. 
Style G-B is dyed in our famous 
“Snowblack” and Style G-T is a rich 
Golden Tan shade, made in sizes from 
5 to 9% inclusive. 25 cents per pair; 6 
pairs, $1.50, packed in a strong, neat box. 
ASK YOUR DEALER to show you 
these goods; if you cannot* get them 
from him, we will fill your order upon 
receipt of price, and will send express 
or postpaid to any point in U. S. 
Our interesting and beautifully colored 
catalog showing some of our many 
styles of men’s half-hose will be sent 
free upon request. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
80 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


BABY CARRIAGE LAP COVERS | ,!:t 


beautiful and artistic, hand made, of Real Lace, guar- 
anteed, exceptional offer, send $3 
S.J. FRANK, 


Sometimes 
are. 


“ SAVE-THE- HORSE” Spavin Cure 


Registered Trade Mark. 
J Don’t Fire or Blister YourHorse! Write forbooklet,also 
letters from business men and trainerson every kindofcase, 
‘“Save-the-Horse ’’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lameness 
without scar or loss of hair.. Horse may work as usual. 


$ per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
X ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
4 = could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 
; At Druggistsand Dealers or Express paid. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N, Y. 
D, E. Newell, Coast Agent, 519 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


.00, express prepaid. 


116 Nassau S8t., New York. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 12x 12 inch Hemstitched Linen 
-Centerpiece nicely stamped with a choice 
of six very attractive designs and 2 skeins 
of Wash Silks to work the design with. 
All for only 10 cents (actwal value 25 
cents). Send To-day —Stamps or Silver. 


A, S, LIVERMORE & (0.,121 Kingston St., Boston 
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The Pneumatic Ball 


You simply cannot hammer the Pneu- 
matic Golf Ball “out of business.’”” No 
matter how hard you ‘“‘top,’’ you 


Cannot Cut or Gash 


its tough, elastic Para Rubber cover. The 
Pneumatic is filled with compressed air 
— 800 pounds to the inch. It is the most 
responsive for the long game—best for 
the ‘‘putt.’’ All it requires is occasional 
repainting, aud with every dozen balls 
we furnish, free of charge, a tube of 
paint, with directions. 


50c each, $5.50 per dozen, prepaid. 
If not at your dealer’s we will 
supply you direct. Catalogue free. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
(Golf Ball Dept.) Akron, Ohio 


The Pneumatic 
Golf Ball 
ee 


— the only one on the 
market from which 

¥ you can serve two dif- 

ff ferent frozen desserts: 

#/ two flavors of ice cream 
or ices, an ice cream and 
an ice, a sherbet and a 

custard, etc. 

Both made at the same time, too, and with 
far less physical effort than with an ordinary 
freezer. You simply rock a lever to and fro; 
no stiff crank to rotate. 

The American Twin Freezer is the latest 
product of the makers of the Gem, Blizzard 
and Lightning freezers and embraces their 
distinctive features: Pails with electric- 
welded wire hoops that cannot fall off; drawn 
steel can bottoms that will not fall out; and 
automatic scrapers. 

Booklet of Frozen Sweets by Mrs. Rorer, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 


flavorselitne 


baste les ag 


May be 
made in your 


Vacation 


ERE is a chance for any live young 
man or woman to make big money 
in odd time this summer— and to 

have lots of fun doing it. The Empire Candy 
Floss Machine turns a pound of sugar into 
thirty bags of delicious = 
and wholesome candy 
in eight minutes. Thirty 
bags of candy that often sells 
faster than you can make it at 
5c.a bag. Visit summer resorts 
—seaside and mountains — 
taking in $1.40 every eight 
minutes. Or stay home and 
work in your own town and 
at nearby Fairs, Picnics and ® 
Festivals. Machine only costs $150.00 and 
pays for itself at the first stand. After that 
all is net profit—little labor—great fun. 
Whether you’ve been at school or at work 
—you can’t afford to miss this chance. 
Write Today —this advertisement 
may not appear again. Dept. F. 
EMPIRE C. S. CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
or Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO, and PORTLAND, OREGON 


Scrape Your Boots! 


Every house seeds a SCRAPER 
and CLEANER. It saves carpets, 
floors, time and labor. Have one 
at each door and save useless work. 
“ THE STILES ” is made of iron, 
and has two brushes to reach side 


prepaid anywhere for $1.50. 
Agents wanted everywhere. New brushes by mail 25c. 


Stiles Foundry & Supply Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Of course, you will belong to some po- 
litical party. That is allright. Bea parti- 
san. And be a hearty partisan while you 
are about it. But do not be a narrow one. 
Never forget that parties are only modes of 
political action. They are not sacred, there- 
fore. So never mistake partisanship for 
patriotism. Remember always that your 
only reason for belonging to any particular 
party is because you find that the best 
method of being an American. When your 
party is fundamentally wrong on some 
mighty question which affects the fate of 
the Republic, do not hesitate to leave it. 
It has ceased to be of any use to you. Be- 
cause your political association has been 
with certain men that is no reason at all 
for continuing it. Or rather, it is purely a 
sentimental reason like that which makes 
the companionship of friends so dear, or 
the comradeship of soldiers so lasting. 

Of course, do not break away from your 
party merely because you think it wrong on 
minor questions. If you think its general 
tendency right, stay loyally with it through 
its minor mistakes. Try to prevent those 
mistakes within the party. Fight like a 
man to make your party take the right 
course on every question, big or little, as 
youseeit. But when you are unable to con- 
vince the majority of your party associates 
that they are wrong; when they think that 
you are the person who is wrong, fall in line 
with them and march in the ranks, battling 
even more vigorously than you would had 


| you prevailed: If the majority were right 
| and you were wrong, you ought to help 


execute their views. If the majority were 
wrong and you were right, the earlier that 
fact is demonstrated the better for you. 

So keep step with your rank and file 
whether or not your party does what you 
think it ought to do on matters of passing 
moment. But, I repeat, on large issues 
which come to your conscience—on ques- 
tions that you think vital to the Nation — 
you are a traitor to the Republic if, in spite 
of your convictions, you stand by your 
pare and against your country. But to 

reak with your party on minor issues is 
foolish. A certain class is coming to regard 
leaving one’s party as a smart thing. But 
itisnotasmart thing. Quitting your party 
does not necessarily mean independence. 
It may mean that, and then again it may 
mean stupidity—and still again it may 
mean merely a “sore head,” as the polit- 
ical phrase has it. 

In a country as old as ours there comes 
to be in politics a fundamental division. 
There is the constructive and progressive 
on the one side and the destructive and re- 
actionary on the other side. This phenom- 
enon is merely the centripetal and centrif- 
ugal forces of Nature at work in human 
society. Usually it is found that one of 
these parties is naturally the governing 
party and that the other one is naturally 
the party of opposition. Not only your 
judgment but your instincts will tell you, 
young man, to which one of these forces 
you belong. Each has its uses. You can 
well serve your country in either organi- 
zation. It is merely a question as to 
whether you are in character and tempera- 
ment a builder, a doer of things, or a critic 
of things done and the doing of them. 

I have no quarrel with your partisan 
creed, no matter what it is. That is your 
business. But whatever you are, be na- 
tional. Be broad. Do not be deceived by 
catchwords. Remember that this is a 
Nation in the making. When the first rail- 
road was built across the boundaries of 
States it modified old-time interpretations 
of our Constitution. Telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, steam and electric railways, all 
the means of instantaneous communication 
which this wizard-like age of ours is weay- 
ing from ocean to ocean, are consolidating 
the American people into a single family. 
Natural conditions and the ordinary prog- 
ress of industry and invention are making 
old methods inadequate and unjust. So 
keep abreast of the growing Nation in your 
political thinking. Solve all American 
problems from the viewpoint of the Nation 
and not from the viewpoint of State or 
section. Consider the American people as 
a People and not as a lot of separate and 
hostile communities. Be national. Be an 
American. Know but one flag. 

Whatever party you belong to, and 
whatever your views on public questions, 
you will never make a profound mistake as 
long as you keep your civic ideals high and 
pure. Believe in the mission of the Ameri- 
can people. Have faith in our destiny. 
Never question that this Republic is God’s 
hand work and that it will surely do His 


But things 
worth knowing about a 


a HERE are unseen things about this picture 
ofasaw. You cannot see the fine, compact 
texture of the Steel, which enables it to take a 
sharp, hard cutting edge and hold it longer than 
any other saw. 
You cannot see the toughness of fibre, which admits of bending it 
double without a break or kink. 
You cannot see the high quality of Silver Steel, known everywhere as 
It is made on the Atkins formula, tempered 
and hardened by the Atkins secret process, and used only in Atkins saws. 
You cannot see the perfectly graduated taper of the blade which makes 


di 


the finest crucible steel made. 


it run easily without buckling. 


Banking by Mail 
4 per cent interest 


When hard-headed, conservative business men 
send money by mail clear across the continent 
and even from the Philippines, Hawaii and Japan, 
for deposit in this bank there must be convincing 
reasons for it. As a matter of fact, we are get- 
ting accounts from these far-off places almost daily. 

Our booklet A describes our methods and man- 
agement; and explains the advantage of our 


simple banking-by-mail system. Write for the 
booklet today. 


Assets twenty-six million dollars. 


49,000 depositors. Small accounts welcome. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND 


Retailers Note— [is 
Ask 
Your Jobber. 


Unseen Things 


But you can see the Atkins trade-marks here shown, and they are your 
protection when you buy asaw. We are saw-makers and our trade-mark 
on a saw means that it is our own make, that we are responsible for the 
quality of material and workmanship, and that we are justly proud of both. 

We make all types and sizes of saws for all purposes. 
little more than the ordinary kind, but are worth very much more. 


Write for Carpenters’ Handbook of useful information. 
All responsible dealers sell Atkins saws and guarantee them 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


Largest Saw Manufacturers in the World 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, San Francisco, Memphis, Atlanta and Toronto. 


Take no substitute. 


July 1, 1905 


They cost a 


Insist on the Atkins Brand 


Foot Sense 


Every foot isn’t just as nature would haye | 
it. Restu is an aid to nature. Worn in 
any shoe. Relieves rheumatism of the feet, 
weak ankles, cramp of the toes and bunions, 
prevents flat-foot; arches the instep. 4 
Interesting Booklet Free. 


RESTU MFG. CO., 50 State St., Sharon, Pa. 


Our season's” 
. offerings of fine _ 
ntry affords at much 
less prices than you have been accustomed to pay. | 
Write for large illustrated catalogue and wholesale | 
price list of all kind of pony vehicles and harness, 


The Dosson Carriage Co., 909-911 Jefferson Ave.,Toledo,0, 
- Established 1897. 


Underwe 


ever made at any price 


~ COOL, ELASTIC AN 
DURABLE 


A Trial Proves Our Assertion | 
Sold by 7 P 


Leading 4 
Retailers at 5 Oc 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 1 


O YOU know how 
much more satis- 
factory it is, how much 
better it looks and feels 
to have a perfect fitting, 
stylish, made-to-order 


% shirt—a_ shirt that fits 
H you? 
No matter where you 
live, send us your name 
and address and we will 


send you, absolutely free, 
a large number of samples 
of the latest designs of 
this season’s styles, to- 
gether with full instruc- 
tions, measuring blank, 
ete., which will enable 
you to measure yourself 
easily and perfectly. 


You will be surprised 
to Jearn how easy and in- 
expensive it is to wear 
stylish, genteel, up-to- 
date shirts that fit vou. 

Send your name and 
address today. 


ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
“ Rothschild’s Corner’? Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 


The reason THE 
SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 
TRITER is purchased in 
creasing quantities year 
‘year is because discrim- 


aating buyers 
rate its merits. 


must be some ad- Y 
vantage. 7 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


WE ARE SELLING 
Every Fan Motors, $1.25 to . 
litery Table Lamps, $3.00to . . . 
Thphones Complete, $2.50to . . . 


$) Medical Batteries 


| Catalog free. 
° 


YOUR MONEY 
WORKING at 


E:tric Door Bells, 75c., $1, $1.25, 
Criage and Bicycle Lights, $2to . 5.00 
1 ternsand Pocket Flash Lights, 75c.to 3.00 


Profits for agents. 
ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


investi- ff 
There ¥f 


The man who has 
once used THE SMITH 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
cannot be persuaded away 
from it, but the merits of the 
SmiTH PREMIER have con- 
vinced the users of many 
other makes of machines. 


\ THE SMITH PREMIER 
\ TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse,N.Y. 


WX Branch Stores Everywhere. 


3% 


PER ANNUM 

Always subject to your control if re- 
quired for other purposes. Invested 
with our company, which has been es- 
tablished 12 years and is under super- 
vision of New York Banking Dept., 
yoursavings will bein absolutely safe, 
conservative hands, free from specula- 
tion and earning for you 5% per Year 
everyday leftinourcare. Earnings re- 
mitted semi-annually by checkorcom- 
pounded ifdesired. Write for particu- 
lars and endorsements of prominent 
clergymen, professional and business 
men, some doubtless in your locality, 
towhom weare privileged torefer you. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention 
its breed, Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 
of Them; Sen, Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (the 
famous poem) all for 10c, just to 
advertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 

836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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will throughout the earth. Understand 
that we are not living for to-day alone. 
Keep in mind the future—the tasks, 
opportunities and rewards of which for the 
American people will make our large per- 
formances of to-day seem like mere sug- 
gestions. Strive to make yourself worthy 
of this Nation of your ideals. 

Of all of your ideals let the Nation be the 
noblest. Fear not lest you pitch your 
thought too high for American realities and 
possibilities. No single mind can scale the | 
heights the American people will finally 
conquer. No single imagination can com- 
pass the American people’s combined ac- 
tivity, power and righteousness, even at 
this present moment. We have defects 
and deficiencies; fear not, they will be rem- 
edied. We have perplexities and problems; 
fear not, they will be solved. We have 
burdens foreign and domestic; fear not, 
we will bear them to the place appointed 
and, at the hands of the Master who gave 
us those burdens to carry, receive the re- | 
ward for the well doing of our work, and, 
strengthened by our labor, go on to other, 
heavier and nobler tasks which He will 
have ready and waiting for us. 

For this Nation of ours is here for 2 pur- 
pose. God did not give us our liberty for 
nothing, or our location, or our physical 
resources, or any element of our material, 
intellectual or spiritual power. No, the 
Father of Lights has thus highly endowed 
us that we may do the very things which 
are at our hands to-day and other things 
which will follow. It is for us Americans 
to solve the problems that confront us, and 
we will. : 

With this ideal of your Nation’s place 
and purpose in the world, young man, 
live up to it. Bean American. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of | 
articles by Senator Beveridge on The Young Man 
in the World. The next will appear in an early 
number. 


Her and Him 


Love in Outline 


were read, 

And here is what the opening words of her 
epistles said : 

“Dear Mr. Smith,”’ ‘‘Dear friend,” ‘‘Dear Jobn,”’ | 
““My cherished Four-Leafed Clover,”’ 

“My ownest Jack,’ ‘‘Dear friend,’ ‘‘Dear | 
Sir,’ then ‘‘ Sir’? —and all was over. \ 


| 
{ 
"Twas in a breach-of-promise suit the letters all | 
| 


Who’s Afraid ? | 


The wise physicians tell us there is danger in | 
a kiss ; | 

That dire distress may reach us through that 
avenue of bliss. 

They say that with the honey men are all so 
prone to sip 

The dreadfulest bacteria may pass from lip to lip. 

The osculative ,greetings that awaken happy 
thrills | 

May bring us months of sickness and a lot of 
doctor’s bills. : 

But when a fellow gets a chance to kiss a pretty 
maid 

He’s apt to say: 
Plague take them ! 


“Oh, hang the quacks! 
Who’s afraid ?”’ 


A Weakling 


It’s a fact every man would be glad to dispute 
But there seems no good way to defeat it, 

Adam hadn’t the courage to gather the fruit, 
But seemed perfectly willing to eat it. 


Sentimental Geography 


“How far is it around the world?” 
In girlish innocence asked she ; 
‘“Ah, let us measure it, my dear,” 
Her lover made reply, ‘‘and see.’’ 
Then when he’d placed his strong right arm 
Around her waist so small and trim, 
He found it wasn’t very far, 
For she was all the world to him. 


Two Views 


Tf all of the women were good as the few _ 

Vd say: ‘‘Let us saint the whole lot!’”’— 
wouldn’t you? 

But, oh! if the few were as false as the many 

And I did the sainting, there wouldn’t be any. 


From the Cynic 


Three women may a secret keep 
If, as it has been said, 
There’s one of the lot has heard it not 
And the other two are dead. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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and quickest freezing apparatus 
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' (which alone possesses" the wonderful 
triple motion) you can make an unlim- 
ited variety of delicious ice creams, 
frozen fruits, sherbets, puddings, bev- 

erages, and other dainties gf home and 


at a cost so small that it will 
astonish you. 


FREE 


tifully illustrated book, 
‘Frozen Dainties.’’ 
book gives a famous cater- 


home. 


! ‘ for a copy to-day. 


“Frozen Dainties” 


We will send you FREE a 
copy of our nel and beau- 


This 


er’sreceipts for 50 different 
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est and best results. Write 
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Autocar 


Runabout 
That Can Lift 
275 Times 

Its Own 
Weight 


mgs, and shaft drive, The price of this car is $go0. 
catalogue fully describes and 


alt 


The Autocar Run- 
about is not a flimsy toy 
but a thoroughbred car 
built along the lines of the 
best foreign and American touring cars. 
Strong, powerful and fast. It weighs 1200 lbs. 
and has a motor of ten horse-power — able lo li/t 
275 times the weight of the car. 
This motor is of the two cylinder opposed 
type—practically  vibrationless. Motor is 
located uzder hood in front where it is instantly 
accessible. There are three forward speeds and 
reverse. The car can be run from 3 fo 35 miles an 
hour, and-is a great hill climber. In addition to the 
above features the Autocar Runabout has ball bear- 
Our 


illustrates it, together 


with our Type VIII, four passenger, $1400 car; and our 
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- Catalogue and dealer’s name free, 


car 


pe XI, four-cylinder, side entrance touneau, $2000 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 
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Ice Cream in Ten Minutes 
EVERYTHING BUT THE ICE. 


Simply stir the contents of one package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


into a quart of milk and freeze. Makes 
the best ice cream you ever ate. Pure 
and wholesome; approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners; Highest Award at St. 
Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t 
supply you send us 25c. for two pack- 
ages, enough for a gallon of ice cream, 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 
Send for new illustrated Recipe Book 
just issued. 
The GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Nothing equals Jell-O for making jelly 
desserts. 6flavors. 10 cts. per package. 


E FIND markets 
for brains and 
now have listed in our 
12 offices the best op- 
portunities in all parts 
ofthe country. If your 
ability is worth telling 
employers about, write 
us to-day, stating posi- 
tion, salary desired. 
We need at once over 
500 capable Salesmen, 
Executive, Clerical, 
and Technical men to 
fill positions paying 
$1000-$5000. Why not 
let us consider you for 
some of them ? 


iPGOO 


4 Suite 509, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


RESOLVE TO SAVE 


then mail your deposits to ~ 


The Citizens Savings 
and Trust Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for booklet “M,’? showing how your 
money will earn 


4% |nherest 


and be secured with capital and surplus of 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
and assets of 


FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


We solicit accounts of any amount 
One Dollar to Ten Thousand Dollars. 


from 


appearance. You can tell a Truscott 
ou can trust one. Won 


AND PRIZE at St. Louis—th 
irst and only Grand Prize awarded ii 
makers of small boats or engine 
Wjat any exposition anywhere. Send 
}4stamps for catalogue. Our quarterly 
ed “‘ The Launch ” is tree. 
4 Truscott Boat Mfg. Company, 
B | Dept. 723, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
gt Adopted and used exclusively by 
BS Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland 
Pi Oregon. 


JEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, Bertin 


Visitors accommodated in Private Home— Best residence 


section —All conveniences — $1.00. No. 681 Hoyt Street, 
corner 21st. “‘M*’ St.Car Depottodoor. Write or come, 
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The Memoirs 


of an American 


(Continued from Page 10) 


newspapers say. There are thousands of 
newspaper men all over this country, who 
get a dollar or two a column for that sort 
of mud. Then these same fellows come 
around to us and hold out their hands for 
tips or bribes. You take their lies for 
proved facts. I have never taken the 
trouble to answer their charges and never 
shall. I will answer for what I have done.” 

“To whom?’ May asked ironically. 
“To God? I should like to see Van Har- 
rington’s God! He must be different from 
the One I have prayed to all these years.” 

‘“Maybe He has more charity, May!”’ 

‘* Are you asking for charity, my charity 
as well as God’s?”’ she blazed. 

‘Well, let that go; I shall answer to the 
people now.” 

“Yes! And God help this country, now 
that men like you have taken to buying 
seats there at Washington!”’ 

We said nothing for a while after this, 
and then I arose to go. 

““We don’t get anywhere this way, May. 
I came here wanting to be friends with you 
and Will—wanting to help my brother. 
You needn’t take my money if you think 
it’s tainted. But can’t you feel friendly? 
You are throwing me off a second time 
when I come to you wanting your love.” 

She flushed at the meaning under my 
words, and replied in a lower voice: 

“Tt would do no goed, Van. You are 
feeling humble just now, and remorseful, 
and full of old memories. But you don’t 
want my love now, in real truth, more than 
you did before.” Her face crimsoned 
slowly. ‘If you had wanted it then you 
would have stayed and earned it.” 

“And I could have had it?” 

Instead of answering she came up to me 
and took my arms in her two hands and 
pulled my head to her. 

““Good-by, Van!” she said, kissing me. 

As I stepped out of the door I turned for 
the last time: . 

“‘Can’t you let me do something for my 
brother, who is a sick man?” 

Tears came to her eyes, but she shook 
her head. 

“T know he’s sick, and likely to fail in 
what he’s doing. But it can’t be helped.” 

Outside little Van was sitting on the 
ground playing with a broken toy engine. 
I put my hand on his little tumbled head, 
and turned to his mother. 

“‘T suppose you wouldn’t let him touch 
my money, either?”’ 

She smiled back her defiance through her 
tears. 

“You had rather he’d grow up in the 
alley here than let me give him an educa- 
tion and start him in life!” 

I waited several moments, for her an- 
swer. 

““Yes!’’ she murmured at last, very 
faintly. 

The little fellow looked from his mother 
to me curiously, trying to make out what 
we were saying. 

So I went back to the city, having failed 
in my purpose. I couldn’t get that woman 
to yield an inch. She had weighed me in 
her scales and found me badly wanting. I 
was Senator of these United States, from 
the great State of Illinois; but there was 
Hostetter, and the old banker Farson, and 
my best friend Slocum, and my brother 
Will, and May—and their little children. 

The smoke of the city I had known for 
so long drifted westward above my head. 
The tall chimneys of the plants in this dis- 
trict poured forth their stream to swell the 
canopy that covered the heavens. The 
whir of machinery from the doors and 
windows of the factories filled the air; the 
trucks ground along in the car tracks — 
traffic, business, industry—the work of 
the world was going forward. A huge lum- 
ber boat blocked the river at the bridge, 
and while the tugs pushed it slowly through 
the draw I stood and gazed at the busy 
tracks in the railroad yards below me, at 
the line of high warehouses along the river. 
I, too, was a part of this. The thought of 
my brain, the labor of my body, the will 
within me had gone to the making of this 
world. There were my plants, my car line, 
my railroads, my elevators, my lands—all 
good tools in the infinite work of the world. 
Conceived for good or for ill, brought into 
being by fraud or daring — what man could 
judge their worth? There they were, a 
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20,000 Boys, 


SATURDAY EVENING Post readers, have been supplied with 
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our complete and interesting catalog, telling them about ou! 


famous line of athletic goods. 


EVERY BOY INTERESTED I} 


SPORTS SHOULD HAVE OUR CATALOG, WHICH IS A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE TO ALL ACCESSORIES PERTAINING TO MODERN SPORTS. 


We will send any article in this catalog direct to your home| 
address, delivery charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Thi: 


is a new departure for us, and means a prompt, satisfactory anc 
easy method to obtain the finest sporting and athletic goods ir 
the world from a firm which has been in the business since 1826 


Remember that all of our goods, bearing our well-knowr 
trademark, are guaranteed by us, and we will cheerfully refun¢ 
the money for any article purchased, or send new goods it 
exchange, if not satisfactory. . 
Our W. R. & S. League Balls, Bats, 
Base-ball Uniforms, Catchers’ Mitts, 
Masks, etc., are without an equal. If 
you have not already procured one of 
=== our Catalogs, send five 2-cent stamps 


for it to-day. 


Price of catalog will 


be deducted from first order. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Y WEED—50c 


With the Champion you or the children can remove dandelions, plantain or other 


weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. 
crown of the weed, and pull out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and a 
and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firmly fixt 
It’s unbreakable and will last for years. 

Money back if it doesn’t do the work, 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, chefs in 
leading hotels and cafes and all first- 
class cooks can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, Game, 
Salads, etc., are given a rare and ap- 
petizing relish if seasoned with 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Refuse 
imitations. : 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


OOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vege- 
tables, custards —in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it, as food 
never was or can be cooked 
in any other way, over ONE 
BURNER of stove, range, 
gas, gasolene or oil stove? 


LET ME 
DO YOUR 


I come in both 
round ae 
square shapes 
—both kind 
have 
whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50 up. 


Wo watching; no 
basting; nothing 
overdone nor un- 
derdone. I am the 


IDEAL 


Combination Steam Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin or coffer, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tank; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to 
catch the clothing or hands or to retain grease and dirt. I 
BLOW MY WHISTLE 20 minutes before water needs re- 
plenishing ; never go ona strikenortalk back. I CUT THE 
COST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
wear and tear on your temper and vocabulary. I hold 12 
oneé-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 

48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters from people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


J, A. ROSS, Canadian Rep., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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} A Summer Luxury 
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part of God’s great world. They were done, 
and mine was the hand. Let another, 
more perfect, turn them to a larger use; 
nevertheless, on my labor, on me, he would 
build. 

Involuntarily my eyes rose from the 
ground and looked straight before me, to 
the vista of time. Surely there was another 
scale, a grander one, and by this I should 
not be found wholly wanting. ~ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ASHEN it came time to go to Washing- 
ton to take my seat, my friend Major 
Frederickson, of the Atlantic and Great 
Western road, placed his private car at my 
disposal and had a special train for my 
party. Sarah and the girls had come back 
from Paris in time to accompany me to 
Washington. The girls were crazy over 
going; they saw a lot of parties and sights 
ahead, and I suppose had their ideas about 
making foreign matches some day. The 
boy was to meet us there, and he was rather 
pleased to be the son of a Senator. 

Among those who made the trip with 
us there were Slocum and his wife, of course, 
John Carmichael, young Jenks and his 
pretty little wife, and a dozen or more 
others. We had a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful journey. A good deal of merriment 
was occasioned by a string of pearls that 
young Mrs. Jenks wore, which had been the 
talk of the city lately. The stones were of 
unusual size and quality, and had been 
purchased through a London dealer from 
some titled person. Jenks had given them 
as a present to his wife because of the suc- 
cess of the beef merger, which had more 
than doubled the fortune old Randolph 
Jenks left him when he died. The pearls 
being so perfect and well known in London, 
caused a lot of newspaper talk. They were 
said to be the finest string in the United 
States, and there were articles even in the 
magazines about Mrs. Jenks and her string 
of pearls. 

Finally, some reporter started the story 
that there was a stone for every million 
dollars Jenks had ‘‘screwed out of the pub- 
lic by the merger’’— twenty-seven in all. 
(For there was beginning to be heard all 
over the clamor about the price of food, 
and how the new combination of packers 
was forcing up prices—mere guesswork 
on the part of cheap socialistic agitators 
that was being taken seriously by people 
who ought to know better.) One paper 
even had it that pretty little Mrs. Jenks 
“flaunted around her neck the blood- 
bought price of a million lives.” 

So it had come to be a sort of joke among 
us, that string of pearls. Whenever I saw 
it I would pretend to count the stones and 
ask Mrs. Jenks how many more million lives 
she was wearing around her neck to-night. 
She would laugh back in her pretty little 
Southern drawl: 

“The papers do say such dreadful things! 
Pretty soon I sha’n’t dare to wear a single 
jewel in public. Ralph says it’s dangerous 
to do it now, there are so many cranks 
around. Don’t you think it’s horrid of 
them to talk so?” 

Sarah had her string of pearls, too; but 
it was much smaller than the famous one of 
Mrs. Jenks. Sarah didn’t altogether like 
Mrs. Jenks and used to say that she plastered 
herself with jewels to show who she was. 

Well, the pearls went to Washington 
with us on this trip, and made quite a splen- 
did show, though we used to joke Ralph 
Jenks about sitting up nights to watch his 
wife’s necklace. The fame of the pearls 
had got to Washington ahead of us, and 
the Washington Hagle had a piece in about 
the arrival at the Arlington of the new 
Senator from Illinois and the “ packers’ 
contingent”? with their pearls! People 
used to turn around in the corridors and 
stare at us, not so much at the new Senator 
as at Mrs. Jenks’ pearls! 

I had already taken a house in Washing- 
ton, and Sarah soon was busy in having it 
done over for us. We had shut up the 
Chicago house, and after discussing the 
matter with Sarah I turned over the Ver- 
milion County property to a society, to be 
used for a girls’ reform school. Sarah 
talked it over with the young fellow I met 
on the train, who first put the idea into my 
head, and she seemed to take great _pleas- 
ure in the plan, wanting me to give an 
endowment for the institution, which I 
promised as soon as my packing company 
stock was straightened out. Now that I 
had failed to put Will and his family down 
there, as I had set my heart on doing, I had 
no more wish to go back there than Sarah 
had. And asa home to take women to who 
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N OT many 
years ago a 
lad of sixteen had 
his home ina 
large Eastern city 
along the historic 
Delaware. 

The ships as 
they tugged at 
their moorings, 
discharging car- 
go after cargo 
from far off lands, 
solicited the 
; greatest concern 
of his impressionable mind. To see these 
places and to live the tales of the sea which 
he heard became a resolve by day and a 
dream by night. This soon shaped itself — 
the Pennsylvania schoolship offering the 
sought for opportunity, and a berth on board 
was readily secured. 

Eighteen months before the mast, buffeted 
about by wind and wave, toughened the 
muscles and bronzed the cheek—a fitting 
preliminary to future events. 

His was a jolly life, a life whose sum and 
substance was turn about work and play, 
though it led no farther than the bowsprit. 

The cruise over, a position as apprentice in 
a boiler shop was obtained. This work was 
hard. Heavy iron plates must needs be 
hammered and rolled and coaxed into shape. 
The forge was hot —the tongs heavy, and it 
took strong muscles to drive and clinch the 
rivets —yet the pay envelope on Saturday 
night could boast but six dollars for the whole 
week’s work. 

Prospects were as dark as the heavy black 
plates which he daily hammered. Toil and 
labor as he would for years, it might make 
him a steady worker and a skillful mechanic 
—but there, perchance, progress must stop. 

Seven o’clock every morning saw him in 
overalls and jumper with another day of toil 
ahead. The dinner pail at noon was the 
only solace; for hunger, at times, makes any 
of us forget our troubles. It went on this 
way for three long years, till one day he saw 
an advertisement of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools of Scranton, telling of their 
plan by which workers could prepare them- 
selves for higher positions without losing 
time from their work. The proposition it 
made seemed so straightforward and so easy 
that he filled in and mailed the coupon with- 
out delay. This was the turning point in 
his career. By return mail he received full 
details of the easy I. C. S. road to success. 
He learned that thousands of young men 
and women all over the world have profited 
by the I. C. S. instruction—why nothe? An 
apprentice’s pay didn’t offer much latitude in 
the selection of an education, but the de- 
termination to ‘‘do”’ asserted itself, and the 
mechanical course was decided upon. 

Soon the lessons began to come. No 
longer did the boys find him at the old haunts 
and the ‘night off’? soon took on a new 
meaning. 

The hour or two with the lessons in the 
evening soon showed by marked progress in 
the shop. Problems which formerly were 
mysteries to all but ‘‘the boss,’ were now 
clear and practical. Success was at last 
within reach. His increased abilities soon 
won him the important post of assistant fore- 
man. From here it was but a step to the 
coveted position of constructing engineer. 
The duties were now most exacting. Tanks 
and stacks and power plants were in course 
of erection, and serious problems now con- 
fronted the young engineer, requiring a level 
head and a steady hand. The lessons kept 
pace with the work, however, and difficult 
problems easily simplified themselves. 

The rest, briefly told, is the story of big 
things accomplished in a brief period of time. 

It might be related how an interest in the 
business was acquired, finally disposing of 
this and organizing and equipping the pres- 
ent large works. 

A trip through the plant of the Philadelphia 
Iron Works reveals how great a success 
can be achieved through determination and 
perseverance, when backed by thorough 
training. 
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FROM SAILOR BOY 


MASTER 


Mr. James Thompson, the proprietor, 
while piloting you through the maze of 
machinery and amid the roar and rattle 
might relate for himself when the dinner 
pail was emptied for the last time, and how 
the apprentice boy of yesterday became 
the proprietor of to-day, and how the I, C. S. 
helped him to build up a business of immense 
proportions. 

Mr. Thompson says: ‘‘I left home early, 
consequently my education was limited, 
and while plugging away in the boiler shops 
at a dollar a day | realized the need of system- 
atic knowledge so essential to success. I 
took the mechanical course of the I. C. S., 
worked hard and soon mastered the studies. 
In my opinion the International Correspond- 
ence Schools,are the greatest in the country, 
as they supply just the right knowledge 
and in the right form for the man or woman 
who must get practical results. The bound 
volumes of the course are kept in the office 
and are referred to from time to time. The 


books are really invaluable to anyone in the 
capacity of engineer.” 


This is but one of thousands of such 
stories — stories that lose in the telling. It’s 
the old, old story —ever new, of grasping 
opportunities. The opportunity is yours— 
to-day. What the I. C. S. have done for 
Mr. Thompson they can do for you. No 
matter what your occupation or position in 
life, the I. C. S. can help you to advance. 
The I. C. S. can help you to qualify in your 
spare time for a better position, or for promo- 
tion in your present occupation. This is done 
by their system of training by mail. The 
courses are inexpensive. Text books are 
furnished without extra charge. 

The coupon below represents your oppor- 
tunity to rise in the world. To fill in and 
mail to us this coupon is so easy a thing to 
do that you may underestimate its value. 
But it was just that simple little thing that 
put Mr. Thompson and thousands of others 
on the straight road to fortune. 

Study the list and decide which occu- 
pation you want to enter, mark the coupon 
and mail it to us. By return mail we will 
give you full details of how we can fit you 
for the place you want, and we will send 
you our booklet, ‘‘ roor Stories of Success,”’ 
telling what the I. C. S. have done for a 
thousand and one of our students. Mail 
the coupon to-day. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
BOX 998, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 
before which I have marked & 


Bookkeeper Telephone Engineer 


Stenographer Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Advertisement Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 


Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archit’! Draughtsman 
Architect 


Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 


Chemist Structural Engineer 
Textile Mill Supt. Bridge Engineer 
Electrician Foreman Plumber 


Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
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Difference 


Every Savage-Junior 
22-caliber Single-shot Rifle 
ejects the shell after car- 
t-idge is fired. An exclu- 
sive Savage feature. This 
Rifle has a solid American 
walnut stock. 


moe mp Coe 


ale 


Cope Cop 


When it comes to Rifles, 
the Savage is different. 


Savage Indian Watch Fob 
sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

“No savage beast would dare to 
trifle 

lVith a wmtan who shoots a Savage 
Rifle.” 

Savage-Junior 

Single-shot, $5.00 


Savage-Junior (4:1 Si, 


“ Special” fancier) a e 
$7.00 


If your dealer won't accommodate 
you, we will. Either Rifle deliv- 
ered, charges prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. Try your dealer first, but 


send to-day for catalogue. a 
= g 

a SAVAGE S 
U ARMS CO. 0 
7 Turner St., Utica, N.Y.,U.S.A. 8 M 
Qo «co «os ao «my «mo eo «cg 


LaF SOT 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT 


the highest achievement of 
thelens-maker’s art. Makes 
perfect pictures where 
others fail. 

When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera. 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute 
when ordering your Camera. ‘They 
are supplied on all makes. 
Catalog Iree. 
Bausch @ Lomb Opt. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


oe hevanS 
‘*LET THE CHILD’S 
THEY SHOULD.’’ 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid. 
Infants’, 5to 8, $1.50 Misses’, 1114 to 2, $2.00 
Child’s, 814 to11, 1.75 Girls’, 2% to 6, 2.50 

Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about g—- 
these and many other YY 
styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for Educators or send to us. 
Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
Shoemakers 
17 High Street, Boston 


To Gas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


No battery to start orrun. The original 

ha speed-controlled friction-drive Dynaino. 
Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 

Ye belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 


32. fly wheel necessary. For make and 
page break and jump-spar ksystein. Water 
cata- ee anddust proof. Fiudly Guaranteed. 
log, MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Co. 
FREE. © 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. | 
REDUCED RATES on Household 


goods to or from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. /lrz/e 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
953, Washington St., Chicago. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


hadn’t a fair chance in life it might do some 
good in the world. 


It was a pleasant, warm day when my 
colleague, Senator Drummond, came to 
take me to the Senate. My secretary and 
Slocum accompanied us up the broad steps. 
As we turned in from the street with the 
Capitol before us, my eye fell upon a broad 
advertising board that was turned cross- 
wise on a vacant piece of property. One of 
the conspicuous advertisements that caught 
my attention was: 


THE DUCHESS BRAND 
STRICTLY FARM-MADE SAUSAGE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


It was one of Strauss’ ‘‘ads.’””? Slocum 
pointed to it with a wave of his hand; and 
I thought I caught a smile on the lips of 
my colleague, which might have been 
scornful. So I paused before we passed 
beyond the sign of the Duchess brand. 

“Tt was good sausage, Slo! At least it 
was when we made it.” 

“And it did pretty well by you!” he 
laughed. 

Senator Drummond had moved on with 
my secretary, and we followed after them 
slowly, up the great steps. 

In the Senate chamber, in one of the 
galleries, there was a group of women sit- 
ting about Sarah, waiting to see me take 
the oath. One of them waved a handker- 
chief at me, and IJ caught sight of Mrs. 
Jenks’ pearls as she leaned forward over 
the rail. 

On my desk was a bunch of American 
Beauty roses: I did not have to look for 
ae card to know that they had come from 

ane. 
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(THE END) 


Children of the Vine 


OR the sake of reducing the cost of 
transportation, vineyardists in this 
country are contemplating a rather novel 
kind of experiment. They purpose to evap- 
orate grape-juice to as near a solid sub- 
stance as possible and to ship it in this form 


| from California across the continent, or to 


Europe. After reaching its destination, 
the condensed must will be reduced to the 
requisite thinness by the addition of pure 
water, and will be converted into wine. 
Another project entertained is the manu- 


| facture of grape syrup, which, it is thought, 


might be built up into a large and profitable 
industry. The processes involved demand 


| close care and attention, but are exceed- 


ingly simple, and the machinery employed 
is not at all expensive. 

There are a number of by-products of 
the wine-making industry which are valu- 
able, though hitherto they have been ig- 
nored and thrown away by grape-growers 
in this country. In Europe, after the 
squeezed pulp from the wine-press has 
been dried it is separated into stems, shells 
and seeds. From the stems paper is made, 
and from the shells, which may be sepa- 
rated from the seeds on a sieve, tartaric 
acid is extracted. The seeds are fed to 
horses, cattle and poultry, just like grain, 
and are said to be preferable to oats. 

A ton of grapes will yield from twenty 
to one hundred pounds of seeds, and from 
the latter quantity may be obtained three 
quarts of oil, which, in addition to its merits 
for the table, makes a superior soap and 
can be used as a substitute for linseed oil. 
After the oil has been extracted there re- 
mains a meal which is an excellent feed for 
cattle. The manufacture of oil from grape- 
seed is said to be an Italian invention, and 
the province of Verona alone makes annu- 
ally about 600,000 pounds of the product. 

Fresh grapes are utilized nowadays in 
many ways that were unheard of a few 
years ago. They are put up in cans, made 
into pickles, employed as a material for 


| marmalade, and, either in the green or 


ripe state, are prepared in a form known as 


| “grape butter” which is served as a relish 
| with meats. 


_ The largest grapevine in the world is in 
California, and was planted in 1842 by a 
Spanish woman. Beneath its spreading 


| branches, which cover nearly half an acre, 


eight hundred persons could find protec- 
tion from the heat of the sun. The first 
election under American rule in Santa 
Barbara County was held under its wide- 
reaching shade. In 1893 it bore eight tons 
of grapes, and in 1895 over ten tons. Its 
trunk is seven feet in circumference. 
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- Free Sample 
on Request 


Free Sample 
on Request 


“OF COURSE I’M PLEASED. That roof used to leak like a 
sieve. Now I’ve put on AMATITE and my troubles are over.” 
Best for all kinds of farm buildings. It keeps the grain and stock dry. 
Nails and cement supplied with each roll. Anyone can do the work. 
It is mineral surfaced and requires no coating. 
Free Sample upon request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Allegheny Kansas City . 
St. Louis Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Free Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis Free . 
Cleveland 
Sample Sample 


on Request 


16 Ft. Torpedo Stern Launch $135 


Length 16 ft., beam 4 ft. 2 in., equipped with 2 cycle, single cylinder engine 114 h. p., light in weight but powerful ~ Ff] 
and reliable—speed 6 miles an hour. An elegantly equipped full fledged Motor Boat. 


Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat, they are buoyant — strong — 
safe — speedy — as much better than a wooden boat as a steel greyhound is better than a wooden schooner. They don't leak, 
crack, dry out, wear out or become water-logged and can’t sink because of the air chambers. Every boat guaranteed. 
Row Boats, $20 up; Motor Boats, 16 ft., 114 h. p. $135; 16 ft., 3h. p. $165; 18 ft., 3h. p. $240 
Catalogue of all styles sent on request. Prompt shipments made. 
The W. H. Mullins Company (‘The Steel Boat Builders), 120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, 
conservatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. You 
select the school—we pay the bills. If you are 
interested, send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Black Satin 


THE PERFECT 


Stove Polish 


Patented in U.S. and Canada 

Only non-explosive oil polish. 
Enamelsallironaglossy, jet black 
with a brilliant lustre that can be 
washed like a dish. Won’t burn 
red or burn off, No dust or odor. 
Polishesnickel. Most economical 
—you never used anything like it. 

At dealers, 25 cents, or from 
factory by mail, prepaid, 35 cents and dealer's name. 

Jlouse-to-house canvassers wanted, 


BLACK SATIN POLISH COMPANY 
Room 542 107 Chambers St., New York City. 

sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 


} Q order, serving one squab, There is 
YM 


No Money Required 


until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. MWe ship to anyone on bi 
Ten Days Free Trial 


‘ 


With Coaster-Brakes and Punctureless Tires- 


1903 and 1904 Models “7 to $12 


of Best Makes . 


All makes and Mod- 


| 
els good asnew . . $S3to $8 

GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE || 

x Rider Agents Wanted in each town at good af 

Write at once for catalog and Epectst mH 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOM BILES. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chicago | 


7% Gold Bonds | 


Secured by Choice First Mortgage 
on improved income-producing 
GEORGIA REAL ESTATE 


EQUITABLE BANKING AND LOAN COMPANY 
Geo. A. Smith, President Macon, Ga. 


good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in One Month; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 


night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our Free Book, ‘‘ How to Make Money with 
Squabs,"’ and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 285 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


18o5"Modeis BIO to $24 


5OO SECOND-HAND WHEELS | 


-~ Karn Money 
~ During Vacation 


Every boy can turn his spare time 
into money during vacation. Some 
boys are making $15.00 a week. 
The work is easy. No capital 
required to begin—we supply 
everything necessary to make 
money right from the start selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it write to us and we will furnish ten 
copies of the magazine free of charge, to be sold at 5c each. 
After that all you require at wholesale price. We will also 
send booklet written by some boys telling how they work. 


$250 () IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
A this month for boys who do good work. A part 


of it is reserved for boys who start next week. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3125 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SEAMAN 


THE 


MAGIC WAND 
“A SHAVING 


IN THE NEW BOX 


We Couldn’t Improve the Soap 
So We Improved the Box 


Full nickeled and with convenient screw top. Appropriate to stand among the toilet 
articles of men of refinement, and worthy of the finest shaving soap in all the world. 


The use of Colgate’s Shaving Stick does away with the mussy operation of rubbing the 
lather into the beard with the fingers. Little soap and plenty of water is the keynote of its use. 


Until you have followed the directions in each box, you have no right to believe that 
you know what a PERFECT shaving lather is. Take a stick of this soap with you on your 
Summer Outing. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a trial stick in a trial size nickeled box, enough for a month’s shaving 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 55 John St., New York 
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our free Book «X’’ 
—64 pages of the 
finest Leather Fur- 
niture in the world. 


Foundation of caper ei Tough 
Pure Rubber oh Composition 
& Parallel ‘Tread’ 

Threads. 


Here’s Auto Luxury 
Without Tire Trouble 


(And no extra cost) 


Goodyear 


Detachable Tire and New Universal Rim 


Write for the ‘‘Good News Book;”’ sent free. A mint 
of valuable information for car owner and dealer. 
Goodyear Detachable Tire (applied only to New Universal 
Rim) is the most resilient ever produced. Contains twice as much 
pure rubber as the ordinary tire, and no woven fabric to make it hard. 


Goodyear New Universal Rim (adapted to all Goodyear 
tires or amy standard clincher tire made) solves puncture 
trouble by reducing time of removing and applying tire to 
almost nothing. No bolts, no nuts, no screws, no threads, 
no rust, no effort, no tools—only the hands. 


No. 70777 Karpen Library 
Arm Chair. In imported 
genuine Morocco. Queen 


No. 40145 Karpen Parlor Arm Chair, 
from a Louis XVI suite shown in our 
Anne Style. Our free Book Parlor Furniture Catalogue ‘'F.” 
“X'’ shows over 500 other Sent on receipt of 25 cents, coin or 
designs. postage. It contains over 1000 designs. 


KRARPEN Genuine 
Leather Furniture 


SOLD AT THESE BRANCHES: 


New York: 253 W. 47th St. Detroit: 242 Jefferson Ave. 
Cincinnati: 242 E. 5th St. St. Louis: 1219 N. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 116S. 6th St. Los Angeles: 932S. Main St. 
Boston: 6-8 Merrimac St. Cleveland: 69 Frankfort St. 
Chicago: 110 Lake St. Buffalo: 670 Main St. 
Kansas City ; 1612 Grand Ave. 
Philadelphia: 1521 Spring St. 
Denver: 220 Sixteenth St. 


Goodyear 
Contractible 
Stee/ Bands 


Reversible Syracuse feos Salina St. 
) : : a Omaha: 

\ Karpen Furniture is sold by the leading dealers everywhere. It is the most Flange 1516 Capitol Ave. 
beautiful and attractive in design—and the cabinet work, the most thorough. It Ring. 

L will last for generations. There is so much deception in the making of 


upholstered furniture that you cannot afford to buy any that does not 

bear the maker’s name. Karpen Furniture has a repu- 

tation for its superiority. You can identify it by 

these two trade-marks. Karpen 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Do not be persuaded to buy any other, because 
we refund your money if it is not all we claim. 

Furniture 
CHICAGO 


Rim: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 


The spring supports in Karpen Furniture are the same as are specified by the U.S. 
Government in all its upholstered furniture. 
Send for our Books of Designs today. They contain more 
designs than you can see in the largest store in America. 


S. KARPEN & BROS... si'fomes bide. New Sore on eee 


E i 1 é : 2 z 
Awarded Grand Prize {2°¢ eo Puature at St. Louis Exposition 


(TRADE MARK) 


Model C = = = = 16—20 Horse-power 


Model B (Shown Above) = = 24—30 Horse-power $2500 : 
Model B, Limousine - = = 24—30 Horse-power $3500 fi 

Model A = = = = 40—50 Horse-power $3500 
Model A, Limousine = = = 40—50 Horse-power $4500 
p 
. i 
The Accessible WINTON of 1905 
oS ae meg yee "4 
3 
S : T has the new Vertical, Four-Cylinder Then, there’s the Winton absolute Speed- 
e THAN. A. Motor. Control. It works by Air-pressure, from the 
\ HAM MO CK ye Every working part may be promptly Motor. 4 
See if a aa uncovered, by lifting the bonnet cover, except Your foot, on the pedal, releases the air- 
eros ae } the Transmission Gear. pressure gradually. That pedal alone thus 
) ; f 3 That’s just beneath the foot board, for- gives you a speed of from 4 miles an hour 
eae ] 3 ward of front seat. up to its limit, just according to how much 
i ; You raise that board, turn a handle, and you press it. y 
SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST FREE. ‘ry it; that’s all we ask. (See free tial | Bets top section of the Aluminum Gear The Four Vertical Cylinders of the ~*~ 
offer below.) You cannot know how comfortable the Comfort Chair is, until you actually sit in it. : , 4 Winton Motor are fed by one single Carbu- 
by is. In a few minutes you will feel as refreshed as after a full night's sleep. Thisis because the Thus you have it all under your eye, in retor, and sparked by one single Magneto. — 

om! ort Chair helps you to relax completely. You do not rest in an ordinary chair because you do five seconds. i i r i ee 

not relax—you try to adjust yourself to the chair, but the Comfort Chair adjusts itself to you. It con- be No Multiple Vibrator Spark Coil, and no 
ogre asp dit edad canteen ciesreceertcs popes! el | Not you may take out this whole Storage Battery (Accumulator) needed: 
and if you wish to recline, stretch yourself out as far as you like, The chair Ponca aa vOa aes Sith Transmission Gear of the 1905 Winton Srom No Springs, Valves, nor Air-pressure on 
ny aes NP ah peat tee ae ae suitable for heavy or light occupant. The framework is steel. eee ae removing the seat, or getting the Oil feed, which is Gear driven, and cas 
FREE TRIAL OFFER. Write us to-day that you will try the Comfort Chair. We will notify our ; Con ee isn’t it? nS ga oa ner ave eee ee . ; 
nearest agent and he will deliver it to you for trial. If you like it pay-him ; if you don’t he will take it ¥ ie ay The New Model ‘ 1905 Winton ” Car 


Note the new Twin-Springs. These ad- 
just instantly to light, or heavy, loads. 
They make easy riding, on vety rough 


back—no charges. Where we have no agent and you desire to buy a chair, we will ship on receipt of 
price, $3.50 you pay freight, or $4.00 we pay freight, inthe United States east of Mont. and the Rocky 
Mts., north of N, Car. and N. Mex. Money back if not satisfied. 

HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., No. 422 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO 


is graceful as a Greyhound, but as strong 
as steel can make it. 


Furniture, Hardware and Department Stores should write for “(Agency Proposition.” roads. They take the hard work off the Write for catalog. 
Tires. They protect the Motor from vibra- Address. The Winton Motor Carriage 
tion, and jolts in going over Car Tracks, and Co,, Dept. M, Cleveland, Ohio. 
** Thank-ye-munis.”’ Member of the A. L. A. M. * 
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—~)T IS perhaps to be re- 
| gretted, in the interest 
of the reader, that, so 
far as our heroine’s early 
life is concerned, the 
truth is not, as it is often 
said to be, stranger than 
fiction. The unauthen- 
tie stories are so amaz- 
= ing, however, that it 
would really be asking too much of truth. 
Since it is impossible for the veracious 
author to cause the thrills which went 
through the friends of her later and more 
[European years at the rumors spread 
by rival American ladies that she had 
been variously a typewriter, an upper 
housemaid, the belle of a mining camp, 
an actress in one of Charles Frohman’s 
companies, a trapeze performer, and an 
attendant at the ribbon-counter in’a 
Chicago department store, he can at least 
experience the satisfaction that comes 
from flatly contradicting such reports. 
‘And the truths which one can guarantee, 
‘hough less sensational, are not wholly 
animportant. For example, there were 
moments in her career when the correct 
figure of her income would have been as 
welcome to London and Paris as a cloud- 
burst to some parched caravan traversing 
theSahara. One can promisein the course 
of the present narrative moderately exact 
details as to the periods both before and 
after the astonishing transactionsin Peoria 
and Milwaukee Air Line which made her 
name known not only in LaSalle but in 
Wall Street. And the exact number of 
times she appeared before the altar for the 
office of matrimony is worth while setting 
down: = - 

At the time when the gossip of London 
Was most busy with her name she had ¢ 
been, not four times, but twice wedded, : = 
and, though twenty-eight out of the 
thirty years of her life had been passed 
in Chicago, she owed it in each case to 
the respectable agency of death and not to the doubtful intermediation of the divorce 
court that she had become remarriageable— if one may venture upon that word. 
ie Nothing about a woman whose complexion was once commented upon favorably by 
his Majesty of England, as she strolled across the Royal Enclosure at Goodwood, can 
be wholly without interest, yet in all honesty one must confess that the most striking 
thing about her early days was their dullness. Had the suburbs of Chicago come into 
their own, and had a historian written down the simple annals of Kenwood and all the 
regions south of Forty-second Street, some mention must inevitably have crept in of Miss 
Mary Grainger. At the very least, it may be said that in any account of a dance given by 
the Hyde Park High School or by the Greek Letter Fraternities of the University of 
Chicago her name would necessarily have been “among those present.” Everybody 
knew her and, though perhaps she was not quite a belle, everybody liked her. She was 
always pretty, though never beautiful. She had, from the beginning, an eye of china blue, 
the loveliest pink cheek, and the softest golden brown hair imaginable. It cannot be 
claimed for her—she recognized and lamented the fact, though she determined that it 
should not ruin her life—that she was a Gibson type. She was not tall, and her figure, 
though always pretty, inevitably reminded one of a dainty and well-nourished little 
pigeon. Lady Tom Trefford said in after years—and meant it unkindly—that the 
straight-fronted sort had been invented at the psychological and necessary moment for 
our heroine. But after all they were invented; that is the important point. On the 
whole, so far as looks went, Mary Grainger was quite well enough equipped. 

She was amiable, kind-hearted, and fond of gayety. She was not exceptionally serious 
nor steadfast in character. Her girlish hesitation as tothe form of her own name— this 
's no sly reference to her matrimonial career—might be evi- 
dence. She was born just a little before they began to christen 
zirl babies in America Gladys, Muriel and Hazel. Christened 
Mary, she was naturally called Mame. But this nickname, 

npromising though it might seem to a foreigner, was in the 
ands of a young woman of that time capable of great variation. 
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| By Harrison Rhodes 


The Annals of an American Countess 


First of All, the Bridal Gown Received Attention 
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as Second-Class Matter. 


Like other Mames of her day and 
period, Miss Grainger was successively 
Mame, Mayme, Maimie, Maymie, and 
finally Maeme. The last proved more 
than even she herself could bear and 
—as the fashion had then changed 
and Kenwood was appreciating to the 
full such ‘‘fragrant and stately old 
names” as Kate, Martha and Lucinda 
—she was enabled gracefully to return 
toMary. To this ultimately she clung. 
For when she came to London she 
dimly divined that even if it were 
true, as some Americans maintained, 
that the English had no sense of 
humor, they would be moved to dis- 
respectful mirth by ‘‘Maeme.”’ She 
contented herself with Mary. It was 
perhaps as well. 

At the age of twenty, Mary Grainger 
became Mary Southworth. It was a 
completely happy marriage, made so 
by Edgar’s and Mary’s strong though 
peaceful love. During the first year a 
baby was born, a girl; but it lived only 
ten months. Its death was the only 
sorrow of Edgar’s married life. It was 
the only sorrow of Mary’s life that she 
could never quite forget. At the odd- 
est crises of her later years we shall find 
her clinging to the shadowy memory of 
the tiny pink thing that might have 
grown up to call her mother, and doing 
kindnesses to others who could never 
know that they were really done for 
the little dead Martha. 

But Mary, though she grieved ten- 
derly, was not a woman to indulge in 
morbid sorrow. She had still her hus- 
band, her home, and the pleasures of 
her life in Kenwood. A good posi- 
tion in a wholesale carriage house en- 
abled Edgar Southworth to give his 
wife a neat little ““home,”’ pure colo- 
nial, like fifty others in the same street, 
but more comfortable than most of 
them. The comfort was, however, due 
more to Mary’s talent than*to Edgar’s money. It is commonly said that what a house 
supremely needs is “‘ the touch of a woman’s hand,” but one might call many a married 
man to witness that the result of the touch is not always chairs that are easy, nor cushions 
that are where and what they should be. Mary, besides being tasteful and dainty, was 
what is called a cozy sort of a woman, and her surrounding was always entitled to share 
with her that adjective. Years afterward, the Louis-Quinze drawing-room in Curzon 
Street was noted for containing no chair in which a man (nothing is said about Women) 
would find himself uncomfortable. Mary promptly banished all others. And in Cornell 
Avenue she triumphed over even the parlor, which was felt by every one to be almost as 
“homelike” as the sitting-room. Mrs. Southworth was often spoken of as artistic, and 
the era of Japanese auction sales, setting in about this time, enabled her to justify the 
adjective at small cost. The house was a delightful setting for such ‘‘entertaining” as 
Mr. and Mrs. Southworth did, and it was at ‘‘entertaining”’ that she shone. 

Cornell Avenue was, however, forced to conclude that she was not intellectual. She 
would not even join the Reading Club, although one winter it went through Motley’s 
Dutch Republic and another studied the English poets before Chaucer. But there was 
no one who could “‘jolly up a party” better than she, and no one in the Reading Club 
who could sing a popular.song or do the cakewalk so well. The “‘Lakeside Progressive 
Euchre Club” always had a full attendance the times it mét with her. When the refresh- 


ments were served, the cream on the Vienna coffee was so very frothy that one almost 


felt as if Mrs. Southworth had lived in that city. The ice cream which she served— once 
with a hot chocolate sauce and again with walnuts and maple syrup— was so unusual 
and elegant that every one secretly felt that their hostess had raised not only the gastro- 
nomic but the social tone of the club. If Mary had any especial 
ambitions, and was pleased when the breadening current of 
Kenwood social life introduced her into a few more spacious 
homes in Drexel Boulevard, it was because, as she put it, she 
liked “‘to see how people did things,” so that she could do them 
herself. Along these simple lines she achieved much in life. 


—_——_——> 


Nothing at that time, however, led one to 
suppose that her future was to be anything 
other than pleasantly unhistoric. Then, in 
the fourth year of their married life, Edgar 
Southworth died. 

Mary sincerely grieved for him, and for 
two years wore mourning of the prettiest de- 
scription. But she was young, and it was 
inevitable that, in a kind of birdlike, twitter- 
ing way, she should grow cheerful, interested 
in the present and thoughtful of the future. 
She might probably have married again had 
she thought of it, for men usually liked her. 
Some of the ladies of the Euchre Club talked 
of Hugh Erskine. He was an old friend of 
Mary’s; indeed in her days at the Hyde 
Park High School he had been her first love. 
Whether women ever forget such things or 
not is a debatable question. At any rate 
men do, and Hugh did. At least, he was too 
busy on the Stock Exchange in those years 
either to remember the past or to turn senti- 
mentally toward the future. He was full of 
life and spirits, quite capable of loving and 
winning a woman. But it often happens in 
America that men have no time to fall in love, 
no time even to think of doing so. Hugh had 
been a friend of Edgar’s as well, and to him 
had been left the management of Mary’s 
small business affairs. This was ample ex- 
planation of his seeing her the occasional 
times he did. It was instinct rather than 
knowledge of any facts which made gossip 
furtively link his name with Mrs. South- 
worth’s. In the mean time, to put an end 
to such talk, something considerably more 
astonishing happened, and Mary became, for 
the first time, and by no means for the last, 
an object of real public interest. 

The event was led up to by the most usual 
and the dullest ways. After Edgar’s death 
his widow found that his insurance money 
and his small savings gave her something to 
live on—not enough. No one would have 
called Mary: a persistent or a determined 
woman, yet it is eminently characteristic of 
her that it never for a moment occurred to 
her to give up the house in Cornell Avenue, 
though it was much too expensive for her. 
She had grown used to its standard of comfortable living, 
and her mind had no power of turning itself toward any- 
thing less pleasant. She solved the problem by taking in 
two young ladies as boarders, and by securing a position 
to conduct a cooking-class in the Allerson Institute for the 
Technical Education of the Masses. .Mary had all the 
domestic virtues; never had either Miss Browne or Miss 
Stackpole known so comfortable a home, and never, one 
may confidently assert, had the masses been taught a more 
simple, “tasty” cuisine. The work was not dull nor was it 
undignified. The young boarders—one a decorator and 
the other a music teacher—vwere quite up to the social 
level of the Euchre Club, and as for the Institute, it had 
enlisted in its support some of the best-known ladies and 
the solidest business men of the South Side. It was at an 
evening reception, given at the second annual opening of 
the classes in September, that the instructor in cooking met 
Henry T. Whiting. It was in St. Stephen’s Church in the 
following March that she became his wife. 

Those who habitually speak of our heroine’s becoming 
Mr. Whiting’s wife as the greatest event of her life seem to 
her present chronicler to undervalue the importance of her 
later transformation into his widow. Yet they were justi- 
fied in considering it a step. Mr. Henry T. Whiting was 
sixty years of age. He had been married once and had one 
child, a daughter aged nineteen. For two years he had 
been a widower, and had lived alone in the big house on 
Drexel Boulevard which the late Emmeline Whiting had 
caused to be built and furnished. Her husband, whose 
fortune had been made in the well-known “ Whiting Line” 
of grain boats upon the Lakes, was a man of simple tastes, 
who grouped an enormous number of things which he in- 
stinctively distrusted in life under the name of “style,” 
yet felt—as did so many rich men of his time—that to 
build a large stone house and to furnish it in bad taste was, 
in away, a suitable and dignified public manifestation of his 
position and his bank account. The first Mrs. Whiting 
had had no social interests; in their place she felt a passion 
for making crazy-quilts which had far outlived the vogue 
of that eccentric custom in the community generally. 
There was always a heavy Sunday dinner at two, and to 
this came occasional cousins and perhaps a business friend 
of Mr. Whiting’s, bringing his wife. At these functions 
Henry T., as Emmeline called him, was invariably present, 
but he scarcely considered them in the nature of a pleas- 
ure. Subconsciously, he felt them a kind of penance, 
which, since he did not go to church, took the place of that 
pilgrimage. Beyond these Sunday dinners, Mrs. Whiting’s 
“entertaining” consisted of a ‘‘tea” given in February, 
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when some five hundred representative women of Ken- 
wood crowded into the house and ruined their appetite 
for dinner by feasting on chicken salad and ice cream 
washed down with tea, coffee and a number of cloying 
beverages concocted with fruit and syrups. On these 
occasions business invariably called Mr. Whiting to 
Milwaukee. He had a healthy mistrust of the appearance 
of his sex at afternoon parties which he put concisely, if 
inelegantly, when he said that he ‘“‘wouldn’t be found 
dead at one of them.”’ 

In brief, his home was not a place of public festivity. 
Nor was it the scene, if one may put it that way, of much 
private comfort. (Mary recognized this, with her invalu- 
able instinct for what makes men snug, and did wonders 
even in her first three days.) After his wife’s death, 
though the discomfort never really increased much, it was 
made, by the added loneliness, to seem to do so. When 
Mr. Whiting went to the opening of the Allerson Institute, 
he had already, for over a year, been quietly turning the 
question of remarriage over in his mind. Mary’s own 
prettiness and sensible, comfortable ways are quite suffi- 
cient to explain why his wandering fancies suddenly took 
definite shape about her comely person. If an additional 
reason be needed it might perhaps be found in the fact 
that a beefsteak almost raw, and fried potatoes sogged 
with grease not quite above reproach, had adorned the 
heavy mahogany dining-table of the Whiting house that 
night, and that Mrs. Southworth had been introduced to 
her new friend as the teacher of cooking. 

Considering the matter on yet broader lines, one may 
find other motives which led Mr. Whiting to think of 
matrimony. Pauline Whiting, his daughter, aged nine- 
teen, sobbing out her soul to a bosom friend in a bedroom 
at Miss Hart’s school in New York on the evening when 
the news of her father’s engagement had reached her, man- 
aged in the tumult of her tears to enunciate an important 
truth when she wailed: ‘‘Oh, if I had been at home it 
never would have happened!”’ 

Her father’s realization of this truth and of all it implied 
may serve as an additional reason for his remarriage. He 
had already had experience of his daughter’s force of char- 
acter and the power of her determined will; to borrow 
from the language of diplomacy, what he wanted was to 
set up a buffer state. Poor Emmeline had never controlled 
Pauline, but Mr. Whiting, trusting in the more distant 
relationship of stepmotherhood, hoped that Mary might. 

Pauline’s sobs on the Riverside Drive neither improved 
her own appearance nor the situation in Chicago. She did, 
indeed, favor her father with a letter, but the epistolary 
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style of youth is rarely sufficiently develope 
to make writing anything like an adequa 
substitute for the spoken word. From a dis 
tance her father could be all that a parer 
should be—gentle but firm. Pauline tool 
counsel of necessity, and pledging to silenc 
the bosom friend whom she had bedewed 
with her first tears of sorrow and rage, an- 
nounced to the school her delight in 
approaching event. ¥ 

“It will be so nice for me,”’ she exclaime 

ecstatically, ‘‘to have some one to chaperoi 
: me next year.’ a 

A fellow-pupil from Philadelphia inter 
jected a doubt as to the existence of thei 
tution of chaperonage in such remote regions 
as Chicago. ; ; 

“Chaperons?” queried Pauline, with sus- 
picious sweetness of tone. ‘Yes, we h 
them. It’s all the same everywhere, Chi 
New York, London, isn’t it? Don’t you hay 
them in Philadelphia? I always supp 
you did, at least society people.’”” Then : 
again gave way to her girlish enthusiasm oy 
her new stepmother that was to be. “Yi 
girls can’t imagine how glad lam. They sa 
she is just lovely and too fascinating!” 

Pauline had never seen Mrs. Southwort 
nor had any one furnished her with an aceu- 
rate description. But in the recesses of h 
brain she had ideas on the training of paren 
which would apply to step-parenis. If 
second Mrs. Whiting was not ‘‘just lovely 
and too fascinating”’ she must be made s 
that was all. } 

Pauline came home a week before the wet 
ding, and Mary, remembering with 
sadness and eyes shining with tears a li 
child that had died when it was too young t 
call her “mother,” was gently fluttered a 
the thought of meeting her. But Pau 
was unsentimental, though correct in atti- 
tude. Mary was chilled. 

‘Perhaps you had rather not call me 
mother,” she said. Yet, since she wa 
woman, who shall say precisely in what sp 
she meant what she added so gently 
“‘T’m only nine years older than you, 
—she looked no more than four—‘‘and 

afraid I sha’n’t succeed in looking the part.” : 
“Oh, you'll do!”’ said Pauline, with the air of forgiy 
both her stepmother’s youth and any possible innuen 
“T’ll call you mother. I need one in my business.” 
Here it may be noted parenthetically (though with n 
attempt thus to minimize the importance of the fact) 
some stepdaughters as downright plain as Pauline 
have found it difficult to forgive stepmothers as dow 
pretty as Mary. Pauline’s lack of looks cannot be insi 
on too strongly, it has so much to do with the story of 
lives of these two heroines. Alas, that the fiction we § 
smilingly support. abroad that all American girls are p) 
must be given up at home! Pauline was plain as 
million other girls. Her figure was flat; her face 
sallow mud color; her features were not even ugly, tl 
seemed merely a random assortment that could scarcely 
said to combine into a face of any individuality; her 
padour of stringy, mouse-brown hair arose from a polis 
though knobby brow in a way that positively irritated 0 
so exact was its similarity to a million others. Pi 
Pauline, from whose clear, pale blue eye ambition sho 
did indeed need a mother and a pretty one. Yet 
could have pardoned her if she had failed to see it clea 
Pauline may have needed a mother, Mary reflec 
during the next few days, but evidently she did not n 
maternal counsel or advice. Unhesitatingly she al 
every arrangement that her father and Mrs. Southwo 
had made for the wedding. First of all, the bridal g 
received attention. It was, even Pauline admitted, 
coming, but that was not altogether the question. 
skirt was slightly gathered at the waist, and they 
wearing —so Pauline asserted with all the air of a 
Yorker making glad the waste places of the West —no 
ing but skirts with yokes, the fullness gathered in a b: 
just below the hips. Whether she knew this from const 
attendance at the more recent weddings of the Four Hi 
dred, or merely from a study of the Sunday suppleme 
of newspapers, it ould be indiscreet in inquire. She 
nounced it convincingly, she seemed almost embitte 
over it; and Mary, though less vehement, was as ready 
her future daughter to force the wretched skirt und 
into the yoke (whichever may be the correct expressi 
if “yokes were being worn.’’ She had always been g 
know how people did things, so that she could do 
herself. Pauline, for a schoolgirl, seemed to have 
one might call an almost impassioned knowledge of 
matters. Mary began to view her with respect, not 
gether unmixed with fear. Poor buffer states, how ni 
ously uncertain and unreliable they are! E 
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“The ceremony had been planned for the evening in 
1e quiet of Mrs. Southworth’s little home. Pauline 
isisted upon St. Stephen’s and “high noon.” 

“Why the devil ‘high’?”’ asked her father. Neither 
auline nor the devil could tell him. Apparently no one 
nows. Yet noon is still “‘high’’ wherever fashionable 
spirations are concerned. 

Whatever other arrangements there were, Miss Whiting 
janged, and then, and not until then, did she allow the 
edding to proceed. Both Mr. Whiting and Mrs. South- 
orth secretly feared that she might at the last moment 
tempt to change the bride. But Providence and Pauline 
lowed noon to be high, as arranged, and Mrs. Southworth 
» become Mrs. Whiting. Then Pauline withdrew her 
atchful care and returned to her study of French, English 
story, and the life of the Four Hundred. 

Providence, left behind, in its own strange way judged 

wise that Henry T., happy with his little wife and full of 
nd projects for the future of both women of his family, 
1ould be seized with pneumonia and die within three 
ionths after the wedding. 

He knew a few hours before that the end was coming, 
ad talked of it with a grave, gentle dignity and an una- 
ashed sweetness of nature which at ordinary times he had 
most appeared to be at pains to conceal, seeming thus to 
suble Mary’s approaching loss. About his wife his feelings 
ere all gratitude, and for the future he 
ankly wished her all that a young woman 
ight wish for life to bring her. ‘‘There’s 
aly one thing I hope you'll do for me, 
rl,” hesaid. ‘‘It’shardon Paulinenot to 
ave a mother, and I hoped I’d given her 
1ein you. Look after her, won’t you? 
don’t want it to spoil anything for you, 
it I’d like you to see that she gets her 
iance in the world, and grows up right.” 

Mary was kneeling by his bedside and 
le was crying. Was she, perhaps, 
linking of the little Martha who was 
2ad? Her answer to Henry T. was to 
ss the hand she held. 

“Tl do what I can,” she said. 

“Pauline is a handful,” said her 
ther, and there was a humorous twinkle 
his old tired eyes. Even on Mary’s 
ar-stained face there trembled for a 
oment the half of a smile. 

“Tl do what I can,” she said again. 

“That’s right, girl,’ came from Henry 
,, and turning a little he sank back as if 
| try to sleep again. This was perhaps 
vo hours before he died. Mary had not 
en in love with him in any romantic 
mse, but she had been grateful for his 
fection, his simple kindness, and the 
mmfort and position he had given her. 
ae was honestly sad. Yet she did not 
el that she was left alone. Indeed, she 
It acutely, when the telegram came 
om New York telling her which train 
auline had caught, that she had been 
ft to her stepdaughter. She sat by the | 
wary fire crying gently, and wondering 
hether Pauline would let her wear the 
ourning she had ordered. Other ques- 
ons, broader and more remote, pressed 
upon her, but she found no answer to 
tem, and she sighed. She was in God’s 
inds, she felt —and in Pauline’s. 


vi 


PERE Mrs. Whiting can be pre- 
sented to the reader in the delightful 
tting of smart life where later she 
dines, a little more must really be said of 
Lose obscurer, duller, American days. Those, however, 
ho are fitted to appreciate in its full flavor the story of 
ir lady on the ladder will find it all the better for the shad- 
vy background of Kenwood and the Lakeside Euchre 
ub against which shall move later the figures of the no- 
lity and gentry of England and also that of a Duke of 
rance. The Louis-Quinze armchairs of the Curzon 
reet drawing-room, covered with old red brocade, will 
em the more luxurious if our attention fix itself for a 
oment on the patent rotker in peacock blue crushed 
ush in the late Emmeline Whiting’s bedroom, where 
enry T.’s first wife had sat so often making crazy-quilts, 
id where now his first widow, if one may put it that way, 
t talking to the first wife’s daughter. 
‘The funeral was over. If one does not dwell upon the 
ief of Mrs. and Miss Whiting it is not because that was 
t real, but because it would only delay the progress of 
narrative toward the brighter and merrier days which 
e its goal. The eyes of both women were still swollen 
id red with weeping. Yet somehow they already heard 
‘ain the whirr of life’s ceaseless machinery about them, 
d felt that they must face the future and their plans. 
were chaotic in the minds of both, but with a 


sufficient income one may almost face chaos with equa- 
nimity.. And Mary and Pauline had each been left with 
about $50,000 a year. 

“We'll be in mourning for a year at the very least,” 
said Pauline. 

“We can’t go anywhere or do any entertaining,” added 
Mary. She could not help thinking how she could have 
entertained the Lakeside Club ; there was space in the 
reception-room alone for eight tables. And in imagina- 
tion she had already seen herself giving a nice luncheon 
party to the ladies of Drexel Boulevard who had called on 
her since her marriage—ladies, be it said, whose names 
impressed Cornell Avenue considerably. Upon this mod- 
estly ambitious revery her stepdaughter’s voice broke 
contemptuously: 

“ Entertaining ?’”’ she said. 
could do here, anyhow !”’ 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Mary deprecatingly. “ It’s 
a lovely house, I think. Of course, there are lots of things 
I want to do toit. I think it seems ’’—she hesitated, not 
wishing to wound Pauline—“ sort of stiff, don’t you ?”’ 

“The only thing I want to do to the house,’’ said the 
younger woman, “is to sell it. I don’t see why they 
wouldn’t build it on the North Side. I was only eleven 
when they did it, but I knew then it wasn’t the thing to 
do. They might just about as well have stayed on the 


“Much entertaining we 


“Tt’s About that House at Lake Forest” 


West Side where we were.” (This, for the benefit of non- 
Chicagoans, is how you swing around the social compass, 
West, South, North—the East is the Lake where some 
fallin.) ‘‘ Of course, papa didn’t like society and mamma 
never went anywhere. They were perfectly contented 
down here. But I don’t think it’s quite fair on me.” 

‘““The North Side’s nice, but they say it’s ever so much 
dirtier there than here. Window curtains only stay clean 
about a week,” said Mary soothingly. 

“They can be washed, though,” commented Pauline. 
She looked at her stepmother for a moment. She was 
glad that Drexel Boulevard seemed not only an advance 
from Cornell Avenue, but satisfactory in itself, glad that 
Mary should feel that alliance with the Whitings had 
lifted her to the high peaks of fashion, and that she should 
continue to burn this incense so grateful to her step- 
daughter’s nostrils. Brave though she was, Pauline could 
not bring herself to paint for her stepmother a picture of 
things as they were. Had she done so, Mary would have 
felt everything crumbling around her, the edifice of 
Kenwood and the regions south of Forty-second Street as 
she had known them all her life, while beyond the wreck- 
age and through the murk and gloom of the city’s smoke 
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she would have seen the vision of a land of promise, the 
Lake Shore Drive and its long, stately line of the resi- 
dences of Chicago’s very best people. But Pauline could 
not humble herself, she could not let Mary see her as an 
outsider crying out with fierce passion for admission to 
these new and charmed circles. 

“Of course, when our mourning is over, we shall be 
going out almost entirely with the North Side set,’’ she 
said. 

And Mary, trustful and smiling, made this naive com- 
ment: 

“That will be nice,” she said. ‘And now I’ve got a 
plan. How would you like to go abroad this year, while 
we're in mourning? I’ve always wanted to go; even those 
girls who boarded with me had been. I felt almost 
ashamed. You’ll want a lot of new clothes in colors when 
you come out. And I’ve always been crazy to see Paris. 
We'll be as well dressed as any of them, you'll see, 
Pauline.” 

Pauline, with unabated pride, made but one comment. 

“T should hope so,”’ in cold tones. She did not realize 
that at that very moment Mary wore her costume with a 
Parisian air that her stepdaughter would never attain. 


Readers must bear it in patience that nothing can make 
the history of the first trip abroad really startling. Per- 
haps it may help them a little to hold in 
their mind the image of the chrysalis, to 
remember that dull but necessary period 
which precedes every butterfly exist- 
ence—and we promise to deal in due 
time with two butterflies of fashion. 
Working in the obscurity of their mourn- 
ing garments and of their limited ac- 
quaintance, the Whiting ladies effected 
certain transformations. They were no 
more “‘in society’’ than when they left 
Chicago, yet they gradually took on the 
air of being. They had no friends be- 
yond the chance companions of travel, 
mostly compatriots, but they fed each 
morning upon the title-starred columns 
of the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, and they felt that in a vague 
way they had their part in this splendid 
European life. And as contrasted with 
existence in Kenwood and the regions 
south of Forty-second Street it is some- 
thing to say that Lady Tom Trefford was 
lunching at the Carlton the other day 
when you were there; that the Comtesse 
du Mezidon and her brother, the Duc 
d’Artannes, drank tea at the table next 
yours at Colombin’s, or that the Grand 
Duke Alexis and Prince Kitzimisz were 
at Cannes when you were—eyen if you 
don’t know asingle one of them. At this 
period, neither Mary nor Pauline actually 
thought of personal acquaintances with 
any of these people, nor hoped for it. 
Their minds were fixed on Chicago and 
theirreturn. Yet they took an enormous 
pleasure in thus “hanging about’’ out- 
side the gates of European fashion. At 
least Mary could see ‘“‘how people did 
things,’’ and as usual ‘‘do them herself.” 

For example, she saw how they dressed 
in Paris; she never again dressed quite 
as they do in Kenwood. In London she 
heard how English people, as distin- 
guished from American actors imitating 
them, do speak; never again did she 
sound her r’s and a’s quite as they did 
in the Lakeside Euchre Club. She had 
learned to take a cold tub every morn- 
ing, and to talk about itin public. Really, one might have 
thought her in society if one hadn’t known. But Chicago 
knew, though Mary herself did not. 

Pauline, dressed in the soft gray and mauve of half 
mourning (Paris had taught even Pauline something of 
how to dress, though nothing ever could teach her how not 
to be plain), turned her eyes at length to the city by Lake 
Michigan. It was all very well for her stepmother to be 
happy in the luxurious obscurity of their life abroad 
Until her native town should recognize her, her cup was 
bitter at the dregs. ; 

‘“ We're in Chicago so little,” she was always saying. 
‘“‘T was at school and since then we've been over here. 1 
really scarcely feel at home there and we're quite out ot 
touch ; in fact, we scarcely know people there.’’ She had 
learned to say it lightly, yet there were moments when she 
felt that she should scream aloud if any one ever again 
asked her if she knew this society woman or suggested that 
she must be acquainted with that cotillon leader. And 
inquiries about Miss Alma Lester almost drove her mad. 

It happened that this young woman, also of Chicago 
extraction, was abroad the same year as the Whitings. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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me, indulge themselves in a detraction 

which I hope they will not mind my saying 
is not graced by that delicacy of innuendo with 
which some of my countrymen attempt to dimin- 
ish whatever merit I may possess. Mr. Spenser 
Hale, of Scotland Yard, whose lack of imagination I 
have so often endeavored to amend—alas, without per- 
ceptible success!—was good enough to say, after I had 
begun these reminiscences, which he read with affected 
scorn, that I was wise in setting down my successes, 
because the life of Methuselah himself would not be long 
enough to chronicle my failures, and the man to whom 
this was said replied that it was only my artfulness, a 
word of which these people are very fond; that I in- 
tended to use my successes as bait, issue a small pamphlet 
filled with them, and then record my failures in a thou- 
sand volumes, after the plan of a Chinese encyclopedia, 
and sell these to the public on the installment plan. 

Ah, well, it is not for me to pass comment on such ob- 
servations! Every profession has its little jealousies, and 
why should the coterie of detection be exempt? I hope I 
may never be led to follow an example so deleterious, 
and thus be tempted to express my contempt for the 
stupidity with which the official detective system of 
England is imbued. I have had my failures, of course. 
Have I pretended to be otherwise than human? But 
what has been the cause of these failures? They have 
arisen through the conservatism of the English. When 
there is a mystery to be solved, the average Englishman 
almost invariably places it in the hands of the regular 
pon When these good people are utterly baffled; when 

their big boots have crushed out all evidence that the 
ae. may have had to offer to a discerning mind; 
when their clumsy hands have obliterated the clews 
which are everywhere around them, I am at last called 
in, and if I fail, they say: 

““What could you expect? He is a Frenchman!” 

This was exactly what happened in the case of Lady 
Alicia’s emeralds. For two months the regular police 
were not only befogged, but they blatantly sounded the 
alarm to every thief in Europe. All the pawnbrokers’ 
shops of Great Britain were ransacked, as if the robber 
of so valuable a collection would be foolish enough to 
take it to a pawnbroker! Of course, the police say that 
they thought the thief would dismantle the cluster, and 
sell the gems separately. But the necklace of emeralds, 
possessing as it did an historical value which is probably 
in excess of its intrinsic worth— what more natural than 
that the holder of it should open negotiations with its 
rightful owner, and thus make more money by quietly 
restoring it than by its dismemberment and sale piece- 
meal? But such a fuss was kicked up, such a furore 
created, that it was no wonder the receiver of the goods 
lay low, and said nothing. In vain were all ports giving 
access to the Continent watched; in vain were the police 
of France, Belgium and Holland warned to look out for 
this treasure. T'wo valuable months were lost, and then 
the Marquis of Blair sent for me. I maintain that the 
case was hopeless at the moment I took it up. 

It may be asked why the Marquis of Blair allowed the 
regular police to blunder along for two precious months, 
but any one who is acquainted with that nobleman will 
not wonder that he clung so long to a forlorn hope. Very 
few members of the House of Peers are richer than Lord 
Blair, and still fewer more penurious. He maintained that 
as he paid his taxes he was entitled to protection from 
theft; that it was the duty of the Government to restore 
the gems, and if it could not do that, to make compensa- 
tion for them. This theory is not acceptable in the English 
courts, and while Scotland Yard did all it could during 
those two months, what but failure could have been ex- 
pected from its limited mental equipment? 

When I arrived at the Manor of Blair, as his lordship’s 
very ugly and somewhat modern mansion house is termed, 
I was instantly admitted to his presence. Thad been sum- 
moned from London by a letter in his lordship’s own hand, 
on which postage was not paid. It was late in the afternoon 
when I arrived, and our first conference was what might 
be termed futile. It was taken up entirely with haggling 
about terms: the Marquis endeavoring to beat down the 
price of my services to a sum so insignificant that it would 
barely have paid my expenses from London to Blair and 
back. Such bargaining is intensely distasteful to me. 

When the Marquis found all his offers declined with a 
politeness which left him no opening for anger on his part, 
he endeavored to induce me to take up the case on a 
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The Front Door was Unlocked, and We Walked 


into the Church in Silence 


commission contingent upon my recovery of the gems, 
and as I declined this for the twentieth time, darkness 
came on, and the gong rang for dinner. 

I dined alone in a salle & manger which appeared to be 
set apart for those calling at the mansion on business, and 
the meagreness of the fare strengthened my determina- 
tion to return to London as early as possible next morning. 
When the repast was finished, the dignified serving-man 
said gravely to me: 

““The Lady Alicia asks if you will be good enough to 
give her a few moments in the drawing-room, sir.” 

I followed the man to the drawing-room, and found the 
young lady seated at the piano, on which she was strum- 
ming idly and absent-mindedly, but with a touch, never- 
theless, that indicated advanced excellence in the art of 
music. She was not dressed as one who had just risen 
from the dining-table, but was somewhat primly and com- 
monly attired, looking more like a cottager’s daughter 
than a member of a great county family. Her head was 
small, and crowned with a mass of jet-black hair. My 
first impression on entering the large, rather dimly-lighted 
room, was unfavorable, but that vanished instantly under 
the charm of a manner so graceful and vivacious that in a 
moment I seemed to be standing in a brilliant Parisian 
salon rather than in the sombre drawing-room of an 
English country house. Every poise of her dainty head; 
every gesture of those small, perfect hands; every modu- 
lated tone of the voice, whether sparkling with laughter, 
or caressing in confidential speech, reminded me of the 
grandes dames of my own land. It was strange to find this 
perfect human flower amidst the gloomy ugliness of a great 
square house built in the time of the Georges, but I re- 
membered now that the Blairs are the English equivalent 
of the De Bellairs of France, from which family sprang the 
fascinating Marquise de Bellairs, who adorned the Court 
of Louis XIV. Here, advancing toward me, was the very 
reincarnation of the lovely Marquise, who gave lustre to 
this dull world nearly three hundred years ago. Ah, after 
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all, what are the English but a conquered r 
I often forget this, and I trust I never re 
them of it, but it enables one to forgive t) 
much. A vivid twentieth-century Marquise 
Lady Alicia in all except attire. What a dr 
some of our Parisian dress artists could have ma 
of her, and here she was immured in this dull Englis 
house, in the high-necked costume of a laborer’s wife. 
““Welcome, Monsieur Valmont!”’ she cried, in so ha 
almost faultless intonation. ‘‘I am so glad you 
arrived!’’ and here she greeted me as if I were an 
friend of the family. There was nothing of condescelill 
in her manner—no display of her own affability, at th 
same time teaching me my place and the difference in ou 
stations of life. I can stand the rudeness of the no 
but I detest their condescension. No; Lady Alicia 
a true De Bellairs, and in my confusion, bending 
her slender hand, I said: 
““Madame la Marquise, it is my privilege to exter 
to you my most respectful salutations.”’ 
She laughed at this, quietly, with the melting la 
of the nightingale. 
“Monsieur, you mistake my title. Although my 
is a Marquis, Iam but Lady Alicia.” 
“Your pardon, my lady. For the moment I y 
back in that scintillating Court which surrounded L 
le Grand.” 
“How flatteringly you introduce yourself, mon 
In the gallery upstairs there is a painting of the Marquis 
de Bellairs, and when I show it to you to-morrow you 
then understand how you have pleased a vain wom 
your reference to that beautiful lady. But I must no 
in this frivolous strain, monsieur. There is serious b 
ness to be considered, and I assure you I looked forwa 
your coming, monsieur, with the eagerness of sister Anr 
on the tower of Bluebeard.” 3 
I fear my expression as I bowed to her must have hb 
trayed my gratification at hearing these words so con’ 
dentially uttered from lips so sweet, while the glan 
her lovely eyes was even more eloquent than her word 
Instantly I felt ashamed of my chaffering over terms wit 
her uncle: instantly I forgot my resolution to depart 
the morrow: instantly I resolved to be of what assistan 
I could to this dainty lady. Alas, the heart of Valm 
is to-day as unprotected against the artillery of 1 ins 
ing eyes as ever it was in his extreme youth! 
“This house,’ she continued vivaciously,“ has 
practically in a state of siege for two months. I | 
take none of my usual walks in the gardens, on the lawns: 
through the park without some clumsy policeman in un 
form crashing his way through the bushes, or some det 
ive in plain clothes accosting and questioning me uw 
the pretense that he was a stranger who had lost his wa. 
The lack of all subtlety in our police is something deplo 
able. I am sure the real criminal might have p: 
through their hands a dozen times unmolested, whi 
poor innocent servants, and the strangers withi 
gates, are made to feel that the stern eye of the law is Ip | 
them night and day.” 

The face of the young lady was an entrancing pict 
animated indignation as she gave utterance to this t 
which her countrymen are so slow to appreciate. I exp 
enced a glow of satisfaction. 

“Yes,’’ she went on, ‘‘they sent down from Lond 
army of stupid men, who have kept our household in 
state of abject terror for eight long weeks; and wher 
the emeralds?” 

As she suddenly asked this question, with the ‘me 
Parisian of accents, with a little outward spreading ft. 
hands, a flash of the eye, and a toss of the head, the 
effect was something indescribable through the be 
of the language I am compelled to use. 

“Well, monsieur, your arrival has put to flight thi 
some brigade, if, indeed, the word ‘flight’ is not too 
term to use toward a company so elephantine, . 
assure you, a sigh of relief has gone up from the 
household, with the exception of my uncle, and I told h 
at dinner to-night: ‘If Monsieur Valmont had beat | | 
duced to take an interest in the case at first, the Jew 
would have been in my possession long before to-night. 

“Ah, my lady,” I protested, ‘‘I fear you overrate 1 
poor ability. Yet it is quite true that if I had been call) 
in on the night of the robbery my chances of success wou 
have been infinitely greater than they are now.’ 

“Monsieur,” she cried, clasping her hands over her I 
and leaning toward me, hypnotizing me with those 
eyes—‘‘ Monsieur, I am perfectly confident that, be 
week is past, you will restore the necklace, if such re 
tion is possible. I have said so from the first. No 
right in my\| conjecture, monsieur, that you co 
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alone, that you bring’ with you no train of followers and 
assistants?” 

_ “That is as you have stated it, my lady.” 

“T was sure of it. It is to be a contest of trained men- 
ality in opposition to our two months’ experience of brute 
‘orce.”” 

_ Never before had I felt such ambition to succeed, and a 
jetermination not to disappoint took full possession of me. 
Appreciation is a needed stimulant, and here it was offered 
‘o me inits most fascinating form. Ah, Valmont, Valmont, 
will you never grow old! I am sure that at that moment, 
f I had been eighty, the same thrill of enthusiasm would 
ave tingled at my fingers’ ends. Leave the Manor of 
3lairin the morning? Not for the Bank of France! 

| “Has my uncle acquainted you with particulars of the 
‘obbery ?”’ - 

| “No, madame; we were talking of other things.” 

_ The lady leaned back in her low chair, partially closed 
ier eyes, and breathed a deep sigh. 

_ “T can well imagine the subject of your conversation,” 
the said at last. ‘The Marquis of Blair was endeavoring 
‘o impose usurer’s terms upon you, while you, nobly 
seorning such mercenary considerations, had perhaps 
‘esolved to leave us at the earliest opportunity.” 

_ “Tassure you, my lady, that, if any such conclusion had 
deen arrived at on my part, it vanished the moment I was 
wrivileged to set foot in this drawing-room.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say that, monsieur, but you must 
io0t allow your conversation with my uncle to prejudice 
you against him. He is an old man now, and, of course, 
ias hisfancies. You would think him mercenary, perhaps, 
ind so he is, but then so, too, am I. Oh, yes, I am, mon- 
jieur: frightfully mercenary! To be mercenary, I believe, 
means to be fond of money. No one is fonder of money 
han I, except, perhaps, my uncle; but you see, monsieur, 
ve occupy the two extremes. He is fond of money to 
1oard it: I am fond of money to spend it. I am fond of 
noney for the things it will buy. I should like to scatter 
argess as did my fair ancestress in France. I should love 
. manor house in the country, and a mansion in Mayfair. 
| eould wish to make every one around me happy if the 
»xpenditure of money would do it.”’ 
| “That is a form of money-love, Lady Alicia, that will 
lind a multitude of admirers.” 

_ The girl shook her head, and laughed merrily. 

“YT should dislike to forfeit your esteem, Monsieur 
Valmont, and therefore I shall not reveal the depth of my 
vupidity. You will learn that probably from my uncle, 
ind then you will understand my extreme anxiety for the 
‘eeovery of these jewels.” 

| “Are they very valuable?” 

| “Oh, yes! The necklace consists of twenty stones, no 
me of which weighs less than an ounce. Altogether, I be- 
ieve, they amount to 2400 or 2500 carats, and their intrin- 
ic value is twenty pounds a carat at least. So you see 
hat means nearly £50,000; yet even this sum is trivial 
sompared with what it involves. There is something like 
i million at stake, together with my coveted manor house 
mn the country and my equally coveted mansion in May- 
lair. All this is within my grasp if I can but recover the 
meralds.”’ 

The girl blushed as she noticed how intently I regarded 
ier while she evolved this mystery. I thought there was 
trace of embarrassment in her lauga when she said: 

| “Oh, what will you 
hink of me when you 
inderstand the situa- 
jon? Pray, pray do 
1ot judge me harshly! 
_ assure you the posi- 
‘ion I aim at will be 
ised for the good of 
others as well as for 
ny own pleasure. If 
ny uncle does not 
nake a confidant of 
you I must take my 
‘ourage in both hands 
ind give you all the 
yarticulars, but not 
‘o-night. Of course, if 
me is to unravel such 
\ snarl as that in 
vhich we find our- 
elves, he must be 
nade aware of every 
»articular, must he 
tot?” 

| “Certainly, 
ady.” 

_ “Very well, Mon- 
ieur Valmont, I shall 
upply any deficiencies 
-hat occur in my 
inele’s conversation 
vith you. There is 
‘ne point on which I 
hould like to warn 
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The Honorable John Haddon 


you. Both my uncle and the police 
have made up their minds that a certain 
young man is the culprit. The police 
found various clews which apparently 
led in his direction, but they were un- 
able to gather enough to justify his 
arrest. At first I could have sworn he 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, but lately Iam not so sure. All 
I ask of you until we have another op- 
portunity of consulting together is to 
preserve an open mind, and do not 
let my uncle prejudice you against him.”’ 

“What is thename of this young man?” 

“He is the Honorable John Haddon.” 

“The Honorable? Is he a person who 
would do so dishonorable an action?” 

The young lady shook her head. 

“Tam almost sure he would not, and 
yet one never can tell. I think at the 
present moment there are one or two 
noble lords in prison, but their crimes 
have not been mere vulgar house- 
breaking.”’ 

“Am I to infer, Lady Alicia, that you 
are in possession of certain facts not 
known either to your uncle or the police?” 

“ec Yes’ 

‘‘Pardon me, but do these facts tend 
to incriminate the young man?” 

Again the young lady leaned back in 
her chair and gazed past me, a wrinkle 
of perplexity on her fair brow. Then 
she said very slowly: 

“You will understand, Monsieur 
Valmont, how loth I am to speak against 
one who was formerly a friend. If he 
had been content to remain a friend Iam 
sure this incident, which has caused us all such worry and 
trouble, would never have happened. I do not wish to 
dwell on what my uncle will tell you was a very unpleasant 
episode, but the Honorable John Haddon is a poor man, 
and it is quite out of the question for one brought up as I 
have been to marry into poverty. He was very headstrong 
and reckless about the matter, and involved my uncle in 
a bitter quarrel while discussing it, much to my chagrin 
and disappointment. It is as necessary for him to marry 
wealth as it is for me to make a good match, but he could 
not be brought to see that. Oh, he is not at all a sensible 
young man, and all my friendship for him has ceased! Yet 
I should dislike very much to take any action that would 
harm him, so I have spoken to no one but you about the 
evidence that is in my hands, and this you must treat as 
entirely confidential, giving no hint to my uncle, who is 
already bitter enough against Mr. Haddon.” 

“Does it convince you that he stole the necklace ?”’ 

“No; I do not believe yet that he actually stole it, but I 
am persuaded that he was accessory after the fact—is 
that the legal term? Now, Monsieur Valmont, we will say 
no more to-night. If I talk any longer about this crisis I 
shall not sleep, and I wish, with your help, to attack the 
situation with a very clear mind to-morrow.” 

When I retired to my room I found that I, too, could not 
sleep, although I also needed a clear mind to face the prob- 
lem of to-morrow. It is difficult for me 
to describe accurately the effect this inter- 
view had upon my mind, but, to use a 
bodily simile, I may say that it seemed as 
if I had indulged too freely in a subile 
champagne which appeared exceedingly 
excellent at first, but from which the éx- 
hilaration had now departed. 

No man could have been more com- 
pletely under a spell than I was when 
Lady Alicia’s eyes first spoke to me more 
than her lips revealed, but although I had 
challenged her right to the title ‘‘merce- 
nary’? when she applied it to herself, I 
could not but confess that her noncha- 
lant recital regarding the friend who 
desired to be the lover jarred upon me. 
I found my sympathy extending itself to 
that unknown young man on whom it 
appeared the shadow of suspicion already 
rested. I was confident that if he had 
actually taken the emeralds it was not at 
all from motives of cupidity. Indeed, 
that was practically shown by the fact 
that Scotland Yard had been unable to 
trace the jewels, which, at least, they 
might have done if the necklace had been 
sold either as a whole or dismembered. 
Of course, an emerald weighing an ounce 
is by no means unusual. The Hope 
emerald, for example, weighs six ounces, 
and the gem owned by the Duke of 
Devonshire measures two inches and a 
quarter through its greatest diameter. 
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Nevertheless, such a 
constellation as the 
Blair emeralds was not 
to be disposed of very 
easily, and I surmised 
no attempt had been 
made either to sell 
them or to raise money 
upon them. 

Now that I had re- 
moved myself from the 
glamour of her presence, 
I began to suspect that 
the young lady, after 
all, although undoubt- 
edly possessing the 
brilliancy of her jewels, 
retained also something 
of their hardness. There 
had been no expression 
of sympathy for the 
discarded friend: it was 
too evident, recalling 
what had latterly passed 
between us, that the 
young woman’s sole de- 
sire, and a_ perfectly 
natural desire, was to 
recover her missing 
treasure. There was 
something behind all 
this which I could not 
comprehend, and I re- 
solved in the morning 
to question the Marquis 
of Blair as shrewdly as 
he cared toallow. Fail- 
ing him, I should cross- 
question the niece in a somewhat dryer light than that 
which had enshrouded me during this interesting evening. 
I care not who knows it, but I have been befooled more 
than once by a woman, and I determined that in clear 
daylight I should resist the hypnotizing influence of those 
glorious eyes. Mon Dieu! Mon Diew!— How easy it is 
for me to make good resolutions when I am far from 
temptation ! 

It was ten o’cloeck next morning when I was admitted to 
the study of the aged bachelor Marquis of Blair. His keen 
eyes looked through and through me as I seated myself 
before him. 

‘“‘Well!’’ he said shortly. 

“My lord,’ I began deliberately, “I know nothing more 
of this case than was furnished by the accounts I have read 
in the newspapers. Two months have elapsed since the 
robbery. Every day that passed made the detection of 
the criminal more difficult. I do not wish to waste either 
my time or your money on a forlorn hope. If, therefore, 
you will be good enough to place me in possession of the 
facts known to you I shall tell you at once whether or not 
I can take up the case.” 

“Do you wish the name of the criminal?”’ asked his 
lordship. 

“Do you know his name?’’ J asked in return. 

“Yes, his name is John Haddon.” 

“Did you give that name to the police?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t they arrest him?”’ 

“Because the evidence against him is so small, and the 
improbability of his having committed the crime is so 
great.” 

“What is the evidence against him?”’ 

His lordship spoke with the dry deliberation of an aged 
solicitor. 

“The robbery was committed on the night of October 5. 
All day there had been a heavy rain, and the grounds were 
wet. For reasons into which I do not care to go, John 
Haddon was familiar with this house and with our 
grounds. He was well known to my servants, and, unfor- 
tunately, popular with them, for he is an open-handed 
spendthrift. The estate of his elder brother, Lord Steffen- 
ham, adjoins my own to the west, and Lord Steffenham’s 
house is three miles from where we sit. On the night of 
the fifth a ball was given in the mansion of Lord Steffenham, 
to which, of course, my niece and myself were invited, and 
which invitation we accepted. I have no quarrel with the 
elder brother. It was known to John Haddon that my 
niece intended to wear her necklace of emeralds. 

“The robbery occurred at a time when most crimes of 
that nature are committed in country houses, namely, 
while we were at dinner, an hour during which the serv- 
ants are almost invariably in the lower part of the house. 
In October the days are getting short. The night was ex- 
ceptionally dark, for, although the rain had ceased, not a 
star was visible. The thief placed a ladder against the sill 
of one of the upper windows, opened it, and came in. He 
must have been perfectly familiar with the house, for 
there are evidences that he went directly to the boudoir 
where the jewel-case had been carelessly left on my niece’s 
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dressing-table when she came down to dinner. It had been 
taken from the strong-room about an hour before. The 
box was locked, but, of course, that made no difference. 
The thief wrenched the lid off, breaking the lock, stole the 
necklace, and escaped by the way he came.”’ 

‘Did he leave the window open and the ladder in place?” 

Pes 

“‘Doesn’t that strike you as very extraordinary?” 

“‘No. I do not assert that heisa professional burglar, who 
would take all the precautions against the discovery that 
might have been expected from one of the craft. Indeed, 
the man’s carelessness in going straight across the country 
to his brother’s house, and leaving footsteps in the 
soft earth, easily traceable almost to the very boundary 
fence, shows he is incapable of any serious thought.” 

“Ts John Haddon rich?” 

“He hasn’t a penny.” 

“Did you go to the ball that night?” 

‘“Yes; I had promised to go.” 

“Did John Haddon appear there?” 

“Yes, but he appeared late. He should have been 
there at the opening, and his brother was greatly 
annoyed. When he did come he acted in a wild and 
reckless manner, which gave the guests an impression 
that he had been drinking. Both my niece and myself 
were disgusted with his actions.” 

“Do you think your niece suspects him?” 

“She certainly did not at first, and was indignant 
when I told her, coming home from the ball, that her 
jewels were undoubtedly at Steffenham House, even 
though they were not around her neck; but latterly I 
think her opinion has changed.” 

“To go back a moment: Did any of your servants see 
Haddon prowling about the place?” 

“They all say they didn’t, but I myself saw him, just 
before dusk, coming across the fields toward this house, 
and next morning we found the same footprints both 
going and coming. It seems to me the circumstantial 
evidence is rather strong.” 

“Tt’s a pity no one but yourself saw him. What more 
evidence are the authorities waiting for?” 

“They are waiting until he attempts to dispose of 
the jewels.” 

“You think, then, he has not done so up to date?” 

“T think he will never do so.” 

“Then why did he steal them?” 

“To prevent the marriage of my niece with Jonas 
Carter, of Sheffield, to whom she is betrothed. They 
were to be married early in the New Year.” 

““My lord, you amaze me. If Mr. Carter and Lady 
Alicia are engaged why should the theft of the jewels 
interfere with the ceremony?” 

“Mr. Jonas Carter is a most estimable man, who, how- 
ever, does not move in our sphere of life. He is connected 
with the steel or cutlery industry, and is a man of great 
wealth, rising upward of a million, with a large estate in 
Derbyshire, and a house fronting Hyde Park in London. 
He is a very strict business man, and both my niece and 
myself agree that he is also an eligible man. I myself am 
rather strict in matters of business, and I must admit that 
Mr. Carter showed a very generous spirit in arranging the 
preliminaries of the engagement with me. When Alicia’s 
father died he had run through all the money he himself 
possessed or could borrow from his friends. Although a 
man of noble birth, I never liked him. He was married to 
my only sister. The Blair emeralds, as perhaps you are 
aware, descend down the female line. They had, there- 
fore, come to my niece from her mother. My poor sister 
had long been disillusioned before death released her from 
the titled scamp she had married, and she very wisely 
placed the emeralds in my custody to be held in trust for 
her daughter. They constitute my niece’s only fortune, 
and would produce, if offered in London to-day, probably 
seventy-five or a hundred thousand pounds, although 
actually they are not worth so much. Mr. Jonas Carter 
very amiably consented to receive my niece with a dowry 
of only £50,000, and that money I offered to advance if I 
was allowed to retain the jewels as security. This was 
arranged between Mr. Carter and myself.” 

“But surely Mr. Carter does not refuse to carry out his 
engagement because the jewels have been stolen?”’ 

“He does. Why should he not?” 

“Then surely you will advance the £50,000 necessary?” 

“T will not. Why should eae 

“Well, it seems to me,” said I with a slight laugh, “that 
the young man has very definitely checkmated both of you.” 

“He has, until I shall have laid him by the heels, which 
I am determined to do if he were the brother of twenty 
Lord Steffenhams.”’ 

“Please answer one more question. Are you determined 
to put the young man in prison, or would you be content 
with the return of the emeralds intact?”’ 

“Of course, I should prefer to put him in prison and get 
the emeralds, too, but if there’s no choice in the matter I 
must content myself with the necklace.” 

“Very well, my lord, I will undertake the case.”’ 

This conference had detained us in the study till after 
eleven, and then, as it was a clear, crisp December morning, 
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I went out through the gardens into the park, that I 
might walk along the well-kept private road and meditate 
upon my course of action, or rather, think over what had 
been said, because I could not map my route until I had 
heard the secret which Lady Alicia had promised to impart. 
As at present instructed, it seemed to me that it was the 
best way to go direct to the young man, show him as effect- 
ively as I could the danger in which he stood, and, if pos- 
sible, persuade him to give up the necklace to me. As I 
strolled along under the grand old leafless trees, I suddenly 
heard my name called impulsively two or three times, and, 
turning around, saw the Lady Alicia running toward me. 


ay Ti 8 
nlen atin, 
I Found the Young Lady 
Seated at the Piano 


Her cheeks were bright with Nature’s rouge, and her eyes 
sparkled more dazzlingly than any emerald that ever 
tempted man to wickedness. 

“Oh, Monsieur Valmont, I had been waiting for you, 
and you escaped me! Have you seen uncle?” 

“Yes, I have been with him since ten o’clock.” 

“Well?” 

“Your ladyship, that is exactly the word with which 
he greeted me.” 

“Ah, you see an additional likeness between my uncle 
and myself this morning, then? Has he told you about 
Mr. Carter?” 

oe Yes,”’ 

“Then you understand how important it is that I 
should regain possession of my property?” 

“Yes,” I said with a sigh, ‘“‘the house near Hyde Park, 
and the great estate in Derbyshire.” 

She clapped her hands with glee, eyes and feet dancing 
in unison, as she capered along gayly beside me, a sort of 
skippety-hop, skippety-hop sideways, keeping pace with 
my more stately step, as if she were a little girl of six 
instead of a young woman of twenty. 

“Not only that!’ she cried, ‘‘but £1,000,000 to spend! 
Oh, Monsieur Valmont, you know Paris, and yet you do 
not seem to comprehend what that plethora of money 
means!” 

‘“ Well, madame, I have seen Paris, and I have seen a 
good deal of the world, but I am not so sure you will have 
the million to spend.” 

“What?” she cried, stopping short, that little wrinkle 


which betokened temper appearing on her brow. ‘Do 
you think we won’t get the emeralds, then?” 
“Oh, I am sure we will get the emeralds! J, Valmont, 


pledge you my word. But if Mr. Jonas Carter, before mar- 
riage, calls a halt upon the ceremony until your uncle 
places £50,000 upon the table, I confess I am very pessi- 
mistic about your ceining control of the million after- 
ward.” 

All her vivacity instantaneously returned. 

“Pooh!”’ she cried, dancing round in front of me, and 
standing there directly in my path, so that I came to a 
halt. ‘‘Pooh!”’ she repeated, snapping her fingers, with an 
inimitable gesture of that lovely hand, ‘‘ Monsieur Valmont, 
I am disappointed in you. You are not nearly so nice as 
you were last evening. It is very uncomplimentary in you 
to intimate that when once I am married to Mr. Jonas I 
shall not wheedle from him all the money I want. Do not 
rest your eyes on the ground: look at me and answer!” 


July 8, 


I looked up at her, and could not forbear laughing. — 
witchery of the wood was in that girl, yes, and a pe 
tible trace of the Gallic devil flickered in those enchan' 
eyes of hers. I could not help myself. ; 

“Ah, Madame la Marquise de Bellairs, how jauntily 
would seatter despair in that susceptible Court of Loui 

“Ah, Monsieur Eugéne de Valmont,’’ she cried, mi 
ing my tones, and imitating my manner with an e 
tude that amazed me, ‘‘you are now my dear De Va 
of last night. I dreamed of you—I assure you I did 
now to find you in the morning, oh, so changed!” 
she clasped her little hands and drooped her head, ar 

voice sank into a cadence of melancholy which 

so genuine that the mocking ripple of a laugh im 

diately following was almost a shock to me. WI 


learned all such jrou-jrou of gesture and tone? 
“Have you ever seen Sarah Bernhardt?” I ask 


the genesis of so inconsequent a question, but 
Alicia followed the trend of my thought, and ans’ 
at once, as if my query had been quite expected: 

“Mais non, monsieur. Sarah the Divine! 
comes with my million a year, and the house of 

Park! No, the only inhabitant of my real world wh 
have yet seen is Monsieur Valmont, and he, alas, 
‘so changeable. But now, adieu frivolity; we mu 
serious.” And she walked sedately by my side. 

“Do you know where you are going, monsieur? © 
are going to church. Oh, do not look frightened 
toaservice! Iam decorating the church with holly, ; 
you shall help me and get thorns in your poor fing 

The private road, which up to this time had p 
through a forest, now reached a secluded glade 
which stood a very small, but exquisite, church, ¢ 

dently centuries older than the mansion we had left 
Beyond it were gray stone ruins which Lady 
pointed out to me as remnants of the original ch 
that had been built in the reign of the second H 
The church, it was thought, formed the private ¢ 
to this castle, and it had been kept in repair b 
various lords of the manor. 

‘Now harken to the power of the poor, and 
how they may flout the proud Marquis!” cried La 
Alicia gleefully. ‘“‘The poorest man in England 
walk along this private road on Sunday to the ch 
and the proud Marquis is powerless to prevent 
Of course, if the poor man prolongs his walk, t 
is in danger from the law of trespass. On week 
however, this is the most secluded spot on the es’ 
and I regret to say that my lordly uncle does not tr 
it even on Sundays. I fear we are a degenerate 
Monsieur Valmont, for doubtless a fighting and d 
religious ancestor of mine built this church, and to 
that, when the useful masons cemented these 
together, Madame la Marquise de Bellairs or Lady 
were alike unthought of, and though three hundred 
divide them seem, as one might say, contemporaries ! 
Monsieur Valmont, what is the use of worrying 
emeralds or anything else? As I look at this beai 
old church, even the house of Hyde Park appears 
naught!’’ And, to my amazement, the eyes that 
Alicia turned updh me were wet. 

The front door was unlocked, and we walked i 
church in silence. Around the pillars holly and ivy 
twined. Great armfuls of the shrub were flung here 
there along the wall in heaps, and a stepladder stood 
of the aisles, showing that the decoration of the edifi 
not yet complete. A subdued melancholy had se 
down on my erstwhile vivacious companion, the i 
ble reaction so characteristic of the artistic tempera 
augmented, doubtless, by the solemnity of the 
around whose walls in brass and marble were sculpt 
memorials of her ancient race. 

“You promised,’”’ I said at last, “‘to tell me how yo 
came to suspect s 

“Not here, not here!’’ she whispered. Then, rising 
the pew in which she had seated herself, she said: “L 
go; I am in no mood for working this morning. I sha 
finish the decoration in the afternoon.” 

We came out into the cool and brilliant sunlight 2 
and, as we turned homeward, her spirits imme 
began to rise. oa . 

“T am anxious to know,” I persisted, ‘“why you 
to suspect a man whom at first you believed innocen 

“Tam not sure but I believe him innocent now, alth 
I am forced to the conclusion that he knows wher 
Eee asUre is.’ 

‘What forces you to that conclusion, my lady?” — 

“A letter I received from himself, in which he ma 
proposal so extraordinary that I am almost disincli 
accede to it, even though it leads to the discovery 
necklace. However, I am determined to leave no m 
untried if I receive the support of my friend Mons 
Valmont.” : 

“My lady,” said I with a bow, “‘it is yours to com 
mine but to obey. What were the contents of the le 
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| DO NOT claim to be a 
] hustler. Early in my 
eareer I discovered 
| that such menrush around 
the rim in their work, 
although the ground they 
| daa cover may usually 
be estimated as one spoke of 
‘the wheel. I prefer to stay 
| quietly by the hub, with an 
eye on all the spokes. Be 
‘that as it may, I found that 
‘after three years of earnest 
work with the Seringford 
' Power Company I had more 
| than doubled the million with 
_ which I had started. 
' JI had just placed in my 
_ deposit box, at the Seringford 
National Bank—of which I 
“was now president—a con- 
siderable block of Power AY 
_Company’s stock, which I had A. 
_ just bought at seventy-eight, 
to replace some I had sold 
| two months before at ninety- 
seven, when a visitor was 
ushered into my room. [had, 
during the past five years, 
come in contact with many 
men of various occupations, vu, 
| but the man who now entered 
| instantly impressed me as no 
other had everdone. He was 
of medium height but mas- 
sive build; his features were 
strong and full of character, 
and his face deeply furrowed 
with lines. His appearance 
was dignified and imposing, and the words of Scripture 
came to my mind: “He shall stand before kings; he shall 
not stand before mean men.” 

“Mr. Dubble?”’ he asked in a strong but pleasant voice. 

I bowed, expecting him to state his own name, but he 
went straight on: 

“You are the owner of some oak timber lands in this 
State, I am informed.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I have a small tract, I believe.” 

“You are modest, Mr. Dubble! Most men would call 
two thousand acres a large tract. Do you wish to sell?” 

“JT bought that land for speculation, Mr.— er——”’ 

“Strang is my name. John Strang, of New York.” 

It was an unknown name to me, and I continued: ‘‘So 
that, of course, when a good opportunity offers to close 
at a profit, I am ready.” 
| “What do you ask, Mr. Dubble?” , 

“Two hundred dollars per acre,” I said, at a venture. 

He laughed good-humoredly. ‘‘I was mis- 
taken about your modesty, Mr. Dubble, but I 
ean credit you with foresight in no small 
degree.”’ 

I was puzzled at this remark, and no doubt 
he observed it, for he continued : 

_ “You see, as evidently but few men do see, 
_ that oak timber will be better property in the 
_ future than either in the past or present. Now, 
_ Tam prepared to buy the land, and pay a good 
_ price for it—not two hundred, of course, but a 

good price. I have first a proposition to make; 
if you accept you'll probably not want to sell. 
eS you decline, we—that is, I—can no doubt 
_ come to terms with you for the purchase.” 

He went on, without waiting for my reply: 
“Do you care to go into a combination to 
acquire possession of the whole of the great oak 
belt of this State—which means, practically, 
the control of the lumber trade of the entire 
country?” 4 
__ “That would be a gigantic operation, Mr. 
Strang. It would take millions!” 

“There are millions,” he said, as simply as 
_ though he had remarked that there are pens 

fe. paper. “We are used to operations of this 
. I recovered myself a little, and said firmly: 
Of course, in considering such an unusual prop- 
osition, I must be informed of the parties who 
| make it.” 
He made no reply, but taking an envelope 
~from his pocket he drew from it a letter which 
-he handed to me. As I glanced at the heading 
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. I Only Know That They Were the Most Intensely Interested Crowd I’'d Ever Seen 


I leaned back in my chair and stared at him in astonish- 
ment. He sat there, grave and silent. After a short 
pause I turned again to the letter, but the words swam 
beforemyeyes. Plodding, industrious and faithful as I had 
always been, my one great ambition was now suddenly real- 
ized. I was recognized by the greatest financial magnates 
of the age! Iwas souzht by them and my codperation 
with them invited! The heading of the letter bore the 
splendid title of the great Standard Wool Company — the 
most stupendous aggregation of capital enterprise and 
monopoly that a wondering world has ever seen; the 
outgrowth of our country’s magnificent resources — of mar- 
velous business ability, and of a simple and Christian life. 

When I had recovered a little I read the letter. It was 
addressed to John Strang, and stated briefly that they had 
decided that Mr. Dubble was a suitable man to intrust 
with the project previously decided on. That was all— 
and I turned to Mr. Strang, ready to lay my time and my 


He Was a War-horse —a Financial War-horse, and I’d Made No Mistake in Him 
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Seeking Investment: One Kind of Success 


entire fortune at his feet 
—but I didn’t tell him so; 
Isimply said: ‘‘ Of course, 
this disposes of the ques- 
tion of money and 
strength, Mr. Strang. I 
am ready to listen to your 
project.” 

He drew another paper 
from his pocket and handed 
it to me. ‘‘That,” he said, 
“is a memorandum of the 
various tracts comprising the 
great oak belt.” 

The schedule was a marvel 
of concise completeness. It 
showed the exact location 
and size of each parcel; the 
amount and value of the 
standing timber; the location 
and capacity of the sawmills, 
and particulars about the 
owners. It was the most com- 
plete inventory I ever saw. 

“Now for the project, Mr. 
Dubble; those details you can 
study at your leisure. Our 
company does not wish to 
appear in this matter until 
the preliminary steps, which 
you will take, are complete. 
Our desire is that all the 
owners shall be induced to 
form one great company or 
trust, and our selection of 
you to promote the company 
is because of some very clever 
work you have already done 
in Seringford and elsewhere.” 

I tried to murmur out some thanks for this high opinion, 
but hesmiled and went on: “The total valuation of these 
properties is about fifteen millions. They should be capi- 
talized at sixty millions, and the owners should take stock 
in payment, in the proportion of four to one —that is, four 
shares at one hundred dollars par value for each hundred 
dollars’ worth of property turned over. That is tempting 
enough to carry the matter through with ease. If any of 
them want cash you will buy the stock and earry it for us; 
but probably most of them will elect to keep with a com- 
pany that has such certainty of enormous profit. Having 
the greatest output of the country, and with competition 
annihilated, the prices can be put anywhere we please.” 

“‘T know little about the lumber trade, Mr. Strang, but it 
appears to me that there must be considerable oak timber 
outside of this section.” 

“There is a little scattered about several other sections,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but being so scattered it is naturally in weak 
hands, which will disappear as soon as we are 
ready to operate. That we shall take care of.” 

Then I said: “It is not quite clear to me yet, 
Mr.Strang. If,asyourcompany proposes y 

“Directs!” he interrupted sternly but pleas- 
antly. 

“Directs,’’ I repeated, stifling a very little 
rebellious feeling. ‘‘If I go ahead and form the 
combination, these men will, of course, have 
their own directorate, and will manage their 
own affairs—the output and the prices. Where, 
then, does the Standard Wool Company come 
Lier 

““Mr. Dubble,” he said impressively, ‘‘we are 
as sure of the control of all as though we held 
the title-déeds now. When the time comes to 
show our weapon and our strength we shall 
order the affairs of that trust as imperatively 
as you order your office-boy.” 
ae “And myself?” I stammered. 

“You will stand as a trusted and valued serv- 
ant of the company. Its rewards are never 
withheld — are never sparingly doled out.” 

“But, sir!”’ I insisted, ‘‘this is most extraor- 
dinary! I am to devote months of my time, 
practically abandoning other business, and throw 
in the timber interest I own, with, possibly, 
large amounts of cash besides, and with no 
definite understanding as to how it will all come 
out!” 

“Exactly, Mr. Dubble. I can give you noth- 
ing more definite. The company neither gives 
nor asks a signature in matters of this kind. Its 
servants must have implicit confidence in it; 
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must give unswerving obedience in everything; must trust 
to it blindly for the time and the amount of the reward. 
Not one who is faithful has ever been disappointed.” 

“You are placing as extraordinary an amount of confi- 
dence in me, Mr. Strang, as you ask me to place in you.’ 

“Did you ever hear, Mr. Dubble,’’ he asked with intense 
earnestness, ‘‘of any suit being brought by this company 
for breach of contract —of any prosecution for defalcation 
or embezzlement?”  _ 

“T really could not say, Mr. Strang,’’ I replied. 

“Tt has never occurred. ‘It’ resorts not to the feeble 
and procrastinating arm of law for its protection or its ven- 
geance. It holds its subjects with a tie more elastic and 
more binding than the verbose emanations of the Wash- 
ington coterie, or the futile directions of State legislators. 
It is neither bound by them, nor does it seek to bind 
others. Its tie is self-interest — attractive and pliant as a 
silken ribbon—strong and unyielding as the Rock of 
Blomidon. Those few who, misled by ill-directed ambi- 
tion or morbid desire for independence, have deceived it, 
have never eluded the retaliation which followed—have 
never seen another period of prosperity or ease of mind. 
‘The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion; but his favor 
is as the dew upon the grass.’”’ 

I was awestricken and subdued. 

‘“‘T am wholly at your service, Mr. Strang —my fortune, 
my time and my—er—industry are altogether at your 
disposal.” 

“Keep that spirit, Dubble. You cannot place your 
treasures, both of wealth and intellect, in a safer, surer 
service than with ‘Standard Wool.’ Formu- 
late your plans with energy and expedition. 
Be absolutely silent regarding us. Here is 
where you can find me for instruction, ad- 
vice or funds, if needed.’’ And, writing an 
address on ascrap of paper, he left the office. 

‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” My address that 
night to the Christian Associates on Self- 
Advancement was electrical. Young men 
gazed at me in wondering awe; parents 
crowded around with tears in their eyes, 
and invoked blessings on my words. Ver- 
batim reports were published throughout 
the land by journals secular, religious and 
—er—yellow; and among my proudest 
possessions to-day is a testimonial received 
from the United Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to the splendid influence of my words. 
“Such utterances,” it stated, ‘‘are calcu- 
lated largely to augment the productive 
capacity of our young employees, and with- 
out increased cost.” 


The ownership of the great oak belt was 
divided between nearly forty men, some of 
whom were in distant parts of the country. 
Several were very large holders, and these 
I went to first, enlisting their interest with 
but little difficulty. I worked hard and 
faithfully, patiently smoothing difficulties 
here, and painting glowing pictures there, 
until I finally managed to arrange for a 
meeting of nearly all at Toledo. There 
were several small owners who hung back 
and could not be made to see the advantage 
of codperation. One of these, Hugh Grant, 
was exceedingly stubborn, and, being a man 
of much influence with his neighbors, I was especially 
anxious to bring him in with us. So I madea second trip 
out to his mill on this mission. 

He had a neat home; a very neat home, indeed. There 
were flowers and things like that, a little boy also, who 
stuck his finger in his mouth, looking shyly at me as I 
drove into the yard. Grant was cordial and hospitable, 
as, indeed, he might well be, seeing that he lived twenty 
miles back in this great forest and had but few visitors. 
He insisted that I stay all night, and vowed that he would 
talk no business until after supper. 

My heart sank as I observed his exceedingly pretty little 
wife busying herself about the evening meal, for I had often 
observed that contentment and enterprise are rarely found 
under the same roof. However, through the evening I 
argued with him. I told him that, at the rate the timber 
was being cut, the supply would be exhausted in twenty 
years; that it was being recklessly and wastefully used, 
and that even the common people were satisfied with noth- 
ing but oak for their furnishings. I showed him that these 
magnificent groves were the gift of a wise and provident 
Father, and that it behooved us, as stewards of the same, 
to guard them from wasteful consumption. 

He laughed a little at this, and said: ‘Can you show me 
how your trust is going to reduce consumption?” 

““Well—er— you see—in one way we could do that by 
raising the price—that would check the demand.” ~ 

He shook his head and said decidedly: ‘‘It’s no use, Mr. 
Dubble, I can’t go into it. I’ve suffered myself from 
monopoly and I’ll not be a party to it in any way, shape or 


“The Standard Wool Company ! -oo 
Ha! the Truth Hurts, Don’t It?” 


manner. I believe in a man doing business like a man, 
and giving the under dog a chance.” 

So we argued it out. He was a big, impulsive fellow, 
generous and good-hearted, no doubt, but with very nar- 
row views. It was curious, when he got unduly excited, to 
see his little wife steal up alongside of him. She would say 
nothing, but, as he felt the touch of her dress against him, 
he would look up into her face like a big boy expecting a 
scolding, and slip his great hand around hers, quieting 
down instantly. I thought then that if I could gain over 
the wife to our cause, Grant would be easily won; but this 
was, of course, impossible, and I left them next morning, 
marveling, as I journeyed, that the inscrutable wisdom of 
Providence should make contentment a stumbling-block 
to enterprise and advancement. 

A week later the Toledo meeting was held, about two- 
thirds of the property-holders being represented. I pre- 
sented my plans for capitalization, as suggested by Strang, 
and gave carefully compiled figures showing a possible 
reduction of, at least, ten per cent. in the handling and 
sawing of the logs, with, of course, an easy possibility of 
increasing the selling price by fifteen or twenty per cent. as 
soon as we were combined. The practical mill-men found 
no flaw in my statements, and the whole matter was en- 
thusiastically received. Some preliminary organization 
was effected and I was instructed to file articles of incor- 
poration without delay. 

And now I began to get into a queer state of mind. My 
journeys through that almost inexhaustible belt of valu- 
able timber, and my talks with the owners—many of 
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whom had become as enthusiastic as myself over the splen- 
did prospects of combination—had opened my eyes fully 
to the gigantic possibilities in this new trust, and occasion- 
ally I caught myself sighing at the thought that the great 
Standard Wool Company and not myself would soon be 
the directing head of it all. 

At first I steadfastly repressed these thoughts, as the 
imposing figure of John Strang came to my mind, but 
again and again they thrust themselves upon me. I pon- 
dered upon the method ‘‘It’’ would adopt to secure con- 
trol after I had organized our great company. I was buy- 
ing no stock for them; there was no necessity for that. 
The landowners were all willing to take shares for their 
properties—that is, all but a few small fellows, whose 
holdings I judiciously bought in myself, thus acquiring a 
very large interest, as I was aiming for the presidency. 

But how long could I be sure of holding that splendid 
position? When would the weapon, of which Strang had 
spoken, be used —and what was it? 

I thought of the great Napoleon— how, from the hum- 
ble start of corporal, he gained, by strategy, perseverance 
and—er—industry, a position where he overset thrones 
and gave orders to kings! Why could not J be a Napoleon? 
Wherein was this man Strang more powerful than I? He 
was older and more experienced —yet I thought of my 
good work at Weybourne and the far greater results at 
Seringford. And now, here was the great Lumber Trust, 
engineered by myself without one dollar of Standard 
Wool’s money or even the use of its name. Surely I had 
strength and resource, but, when they were ready, I 
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should, perhaps, have to step out; to content myself wi 
any sort of realization of their empty promise. It wasn 
business, and I grew more and more rebellious; and I 
to New York determined to again see Strang and possibl 
obtain some clew to their plans and intentions. 

He expressed himself well satisfied with the steps take 
and counseled me to perfect the organization, but I co 
get nothing out of him about the company’s plot. I 
him of Hugh Grant’s resolute stand, and he drew a . 
memorandum book from a pigeonhole. 

‘‘ Always, Mr. Dubble,” he said in his quiet, forceful y 
“when we commence an operation of this kind we co 
full information of the character and standing of the m 
we have to conciliate or subdue. I find here that Hu 
Grant banks at the Toonsville National—that he has b 
rowed considerable sums there on his notes, occasio: 
renewing them. Now, Mr. Dubble, that should be 
cient information to a man of your shrewdness to give 
the tool you need. Devise some way to secure those notes, 
You may draw on us for any necessary sums.” 

So I returned to Indiana and called on the president 
the Toonsville National Bank, with whom I was perso? 
acquainted. After some little chat, during which he e 
gratulated me on the prospects of the Lumber Trust, I 

“By the way, Staples, you hold some paper of Gran 
the lumberman in Cook County?” 4 

“Yes, we do,” he replied. ‘‘I consider it good, altho 
he is lumber-poor. He comes in with you, I suppose?” 

I shook my head mournfully. ‘‘That’s what is trou 
me, Staples. Grant is peculiar and independent, and 
fuses to join us, and I am much afraid 
it will go hard with him. When our com 
is fully organized and commences operat 
I feel that they’ll brook no competition 
opposition, and, of course, if they run 
Grant he’s got to go under. I like him 
would do much to save him, but I only 
one way to do it.” 

“How is that?” 

‘‘Suppose you turn those notes over 
me? Then, if he wants renewals, I can eas 
persuade him to turn in his mill and tim 
—taking a liberal block of stock in p 
ment—and so place himself in finan 
ease and safety.” 

Staples hesitated for a while, but I th 
made him feel nervous about the credit 
he finally agreed, so I gave him my check 
the paper— eighteen thousand dollars in 
As I expected, when these notes matu 
Grant wanted to renew, and I made 
proposition; but he was still stubbo 
although he could obtain no further accol a: 
modation at Staples’ bank. 

“He becometh poor that dealeth with 
slack hand.” I had undertaken to bring 
these various interests under one control, 
and my duty to my fellow-stockholders y 
clear. I placed the notes in suit and atta 
Grant’s property; then, as he still refus 
agree to our terms, in due time judg 
was obtained, and the mill and ti 
rightg, were sold by the sheriff. There v 
no competition, as our company no’ 
shadowed everything, and I boug 
property at a very satisfactory price. 

During the progress of this suit we 
become thoroughly organized. I had h 
elected president and had taken possession of the 
offices of the company at Toonsville. The produ 
and shipment of lumber continued without interrupti 
and our first step was to raise the prices about fiftee 
cent. ; and, although this brought on severe criticism 
the press and a storm of remonstrance from the consum 
we knew our duty and our power, and flinched not. 
made preparations for erecting a gigantic sawm 
Feggsboro’, on the Fort Wayne and Bloomington 
road, and in the heart of the lumber belt—one ¥ 
would contain the best devices for turning those : 
logs into merchantable boards; and having about n 
the directorate the wisest and most experienced men i 
trade, our arrangements for systematic work, and 
reduction of expense, went forward briskly. 

But over it all I always saw the shadow of th 
company. The forceful words of John Strang were 
my ears: ‘“‘The king’s wrath is as the roaring of ali 
but his favor is as the dew upon the grass.’ 

I was standing one afternoon on the steps of the 
building, talking with Rainsford and Gann—two 
directors— when Hugh Grant came along the street. — 
looked haggard and excited, and I at first suspected t 
he had been drinking. He stopped, and faced me wi 
hard, bitter, sneering laugh. ; 

“You hound!”’ he growled in a deep, harsh tone. “N 
I know why you have ruined and beggared me, and \ 
tool youare. Stand where you are!”’ he yelled, as I tu 
to enter the office— wishing to avoid a scene. He pu 
out a heavy re ee and cocked it. ‘‘You’ll listen ’ 
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now, or you’ll never listen to another man! 
z p back, Rainsford! By Heaven, no man 
allinterfere! This is something you want to 
know, too. Look atthat cur! That lying cur 
"who came up into our woods— the ‘ magnificent 
“gift of a wise and provident Father,” as his 
blasphemous tongue put it—and entangled 
honest men in the net set by those who own 
him, body and soul; calling us ‘stewards of a 
Heaven-given trust,’ while in his heart he was 
selling us to that Hell-given thing, the Standard 
Wool Company! Ha! Dubble, the truth hurts, 
‘don’t it? Your lying brain isn’t used to it. It - 
is for them you have ruined me— who wouldn’t 
listen to you—and it is for them you have 
‘ruin ready for all who did listen to you. Men, 
within a week the Fort Wayne and Bloomington 
Railroad will be leased to the Indiana Central 
—the Standard Wool Company’sroad! Where 
will that cur’s boasted profits go then? All in 
the freight bills! You’ll never ship a board 
except by the grace of the Great Wool Company 
—and maybe Richard Dubble. You'll never 
‘see a dividend! You’re trapped and bound. 
| They’ve bunched you together so as to squeeze 
you together! They’ve got you, root and 
' branch! They’ll take the clears and leave you 
_ the shakes and saps—and there totters their 
| punco-steerer!”’ 
Truly he said “‘totters,” and I grasped 
Rainsford’s arm and stumbled into the build- 
ing. Sinking-down at my desk, I buried my 
_ face in my hands, deeply grieved at Grant’s 
-eruel words, and paralyzed at his revelation 
about the lease. The diabolical plot was 
revealed. I could not doubt his statement. ~ 
The Fort Wayne and Bloomington road was 
the only outlet for our lumber: controlling 
that, the Standard Company had us com- 
pletely in its hands; we were as helpless as 
suckling babes. Our stock would drop like 
bullets down a well. Undoubtedly they had, 
themselves, revealed my relations with them, so as to dis- 
- eredit me with my directors and still further demoralize 
our affairs. 
~ “Come, Dubble, brace up, man!’’ It was Rainsford 
who spoke. ‘‘Grant is feeling sore, you know, and doubt- 
less said more than he meant or knew. Let’s talk it over 
and see what it all amounts to.” 

This nerved me, and I squared up in my chair. ‘‘ Rains- 
ford,” said I huskily, ‘‘Grant’s story of my connection with 
Standard Wool is a dastardly lie! There’s not a particle of 
ground for it, but his statement about the lease, I fear, may 

; be true. I know nothing of it— absolutely nothing — but if 
‘it is true, then, Rainsford, I’ll throw in every dollar I can 
command —I’ll summonevery friend and every force— I'll 
strain every fibre of heart and brain to confuse and defeat 

_ this piratical crew! ‘Let them be confounded and troubled 
for ever; yea, let them be put to shame and perish!’”’ 

Never had I been confronted with so bitterly hard a 
situation. Every dollar of cash which I possessed I 
had put into the Consolidated Lumber 

Company. I had also hypothecated a con- 
siderable amount of my Seringford Power 
stock to obtain additional money for the 
same purpose. But the brilliant prospects 
of yesterday had now become gloomy and 
threatening, and my share of the burden 
_ was made grievously heavy by the fact that 
the directors and stockholders, with whom 
I was in daily contact, evidently believed the 
story of my collusion with the Standard 
' Wool Company. Their manners were cold 
| and strained—even Rainsford, who had 
been my staunchest supporter and friend 
_ from the first, was reserved and awkward. 
_ Altogether I was in hourly dread lest my 
| 


_Tesignation should be requested. 
_ There were two courses open to me: I 
could hold to my compact with the Standard 
Wool people and take my chance of any 
reward which might follow; but this idea 
had become detestable to me, for I could 
not willingly relinquish my eminence to 
become the tool of that grasping monopoly. 
‘The alternative was to stand true to the 
Lumber Company and fight any outrageous 
advance in freight rates by any method 
_ which I might happily chance upon. Our 
_ difficulties were talked over again and again 
by the directors, and I encouraged them to 
My utmost to hope that the rates would not 
be raised, and that we should not be inter- 
_ fered with—although in my own mind I 
felt sure this was the weapon John Strang 
had spoken of. I knew now why they had 
lown no anxiety to acquire stock.in our 
= mpany—it was their sure intention, 
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Slip His Great Hand Around Hers, Quieting Down Instantly 


when they secured control of the railroad, to cripple 
us both as regards rates and ears, and force our stock 
down so unmercifully as to get it at practically their own 
price. 

Then another cloud gathered over us. Jaffrey, one of 
the directors, came to my room one morning with a gray, 
hard expression on his face, and I saw in a moment that 
something new had developed. 

“Read that, Dubble,”’ he said huskily, as he laid a trade 
journal before me. d 

It was a short article stating that for the past two 
months lumber buyers had been operating in Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, making contracts for the whole 
of the next five years’ output of oak lumber in those parts; 
and it now appeared that those contracts were made for 
the Standard Wool Company. - 

“That settles it, you see!”” muttered Jaffrey. ‘‘They’ve 
got control of all that stuff, and they’ll put the price just 
where they please, and they’ll take care we don’t interfere 
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“Why Art Thou So Sad, My Prince ?”’ 


Said Elfrida. 
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with ’em. They’ll hold up our shipments while 
they’re taking the cream of the trade.” 

“We'd better see if we can’t make terms 
with them, Dubble,” said Rainsford, who had 
just come in, “‘before things get any worse.” 

“That’s no good!” said I decidedly, ‘‘ when 
they’re ready to make terms we’ll know it. 
Any offer we might make now would show a 
feeling of weakness.’ 

“Well!” he retorted savagely, ‘‘hold on,then, 
if you think you can bolster up the stock!” 
And the two men left the office. 

“The prudent man looketh well to his going.” 
I got a telegram off at once to my broker, direct- 
ing him to sell ten thousand shares without 
delay. This he did, next day, at sixty-four— 
only eight points below the upset price. I had 
still a very large amount— about forty thou- 
sand shares—and would have willingly closed 
out at the same price, but I knew that if I 
offered them it would cause a tremendous 
slump. 

After this I spent day and night among such 
of the stockholders as I could reach, reason- 
ing with them and persuading them to hold on 
to their stock, intimating that I might soon hit 
upon a plan to relieve the situation. I was in 
the greatest anxiety lest a panic should occur, 
which, of course, would be instantly taken ad- 
vantage of by the Wool people. But a few 
days passed and we had no notice of any 
change in the freight rates; consequently our 
stockholders, if not regaining confidence, at 
least were passive, waiting for some aggres- 
sive act by the enemy before sacrificing their 
holdings. 

Then a little ray of light appeared on the 
horizon. I was talking one afternoon with 
Rickland, our chief accountant, about some 
expense item, when I overheard a remark by 
Dalton, the overseer of the new mill we were 
erecting at Foggsboro’. It wasa trifling, casual 
remark, relating to the Poweshie Creek, a small stream run- 
ning through our timber belt, and was so connected with 
the rest of his sentence as to pass unnoticed by the men he 
was talking to, but I caught at it as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw; and I guess I astonished Rickland by 
the leniency and haste with which I passed over the little 
discrepancy we had been looking up. I wanted to get 
back to my room and think. 

That evening I took the train for Indianapolis and spent 
two days in making inquiries and looking up some records 
at the State House. When I returned to Toonsville I com- 
plained of weariness and exhaustion, and said that I would 
take a short vacation trip to Southern Ohio, where I had 
friends. 

Instead, however, I dropped off at Salada and com- 
menced journeying back toward our timber belt, a distance 
of thirty miles. It was a farming country, fairly well 
settled, and I hired teams to carry me forward from point 
to point as I desired, finally working up through the 
thick timber to Foggsboro’ and thence home 
by rail. 

“Well, Dubble! Your trip’s done you 
good,’’ exclaimed Rainsford when he saw 
me. ‘‘ You look first-rate—look as if you’d 
discovered another railroad hidden among 
the brush somewhere.” 

I shook my head sadly, although there 
was no sadness in my heart— but I had not 
fully matured my plan, so did not care to 
say anything about it. 

‘‘They’ve opened the ball, Dubble. 
We've got a notice from the freight agent 
that on the fir:t of next month rates will be 
advanced to twenty cents!” 

I whistled softly. ‘‘That’s just double 
the present rate!”’ 

“Tt’s atrocious villainy!’ exclaimed 
Rainsford. ‘‘It’s outrageous extortion—a 
tax of thirty dollars a car.” 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

“T suppose we can take it before the 
Interstate Commission,’ he suggested. 

I shook my head. ‘‘The haul’s only to 
Fort Wayne. After that we go on other 
lines. This rate is all in the State and the 
Commission has no authority.” 

“Tt’ll cut our profits all to pieces,” he 
grunted dismally. 

“We must take it out of the consumers, 
Rainsford,” I said cheerfully. ‘‘If the stuff 
costs more to deliver, they’ll have to pay 
more for it.” 

“But we ought to have that advance 
ourselves,” he retorted savagely. ‘‘It’s 
what we’ve figured on right along. Besides, 
we don’t know that we've got to the end. 
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As Grant said, they’ll probably cripple us on- 
the shipments— hold back cars and so on.” 

I was now strongly tempted to tell him 
my plan, but I had much to think over. I 
felt that it was absolutely necessary for me 
to have one good man at least with me, and 
Rainsford was my choice, but just then, I 
felt sure, he was suspicious of me. He was 
a strong man—strong financially and men- 
tally, and if we were to work together he 
must be in full sympathy with me, and have 
absolute faith. There was one thing which 
would knit us firmly together—that was his 
daughter. 

I had visited much at his house, and, 
although I had no such desire myself, I felt 
sure that he would welcome me as his son- 
in-law. The girl, Elfrida, was, I believed, 
well impressed with me, but she was not 
very young and had but little attraction for 
me, either in face or mind. Still, she had 
three-quarters of a million in her own right, 
and was the only child. Such a union 
would be a mighty strength. 

True, there was little Helen Safford, with 
whom I had corresponded so much, and 
whom I had hoped, when I found time— 
but there, affairs like that must give way 
before the requirements of great enterprises! 
I argued to myself this way: ‘‘There was 
the great Napoleon, who divorced his loved and loving 
wife, Josephine, for his country’s glory and welfare, and 
shall I let a little matter of hearts interfere with the sal- 
vation of this great Trust, in which I have induced friends 
and neighbors to join?”’ So I sought an interview with 
Rainsford, and proposed for his daughter’s hand. 

He seemed surprised, and a little embarrassed. He sat 
for a few moments, staring at a picture and chewing his 
mustache. Then he said: 

“Upon my word, Dubble, I’m not displeased to hear 
this proposition. I have always had a high opinion 
of you, and I think it due to you that I should be per- 
fectly frank.” 

““T hope you will be, Mr. Rainsford.” 

“Don’t you think that it would have been better to have 
postponed this offer until your—er—that is, our affairs 
were in a little more satisfactory condition?” 


The Penalties of Plutocracy 


HERE is a large class of 
Americans—far, far too 


large—with whom want is 
the haunting terror, never less 
than a menacing shadow, often a 
fierce wrestler, bent on a life-and- 
death battle. But, with the great mass of us, the haunting 
terror is not fear of actual want but fear of descent. How 
to hold the ground gained, how to avoid misstep and slip, 
how to ascend since ascent is the only guarantee against 
descent — these are the teasing, the tormenting anxieties. 
And, as wealth is the all but universally accepted measure 
of progress, the test is: ‘‘Have I more or less than I had 
last year?” 

The higher up the man or woman is, the greater be- 
comes this anxiety, until among the rich it is a torment 
from which only the man or the woman with the excep- 
tional temperament escapes. It may be, indeed doubt- 
less is, all a vanity. But ‘‘what saith the preacher?” 
And to man, the only completely self-conscious animal and 
therefore the vainest, there are other tortures than hunger 
and cold, others with fangs full as long and full as sharp. 

In the parable, the rich man, having achieved his desire 
for bigger barns full to bursting, is mocked in the hour 
when he was about to begin enjoying himself by the 
swoop of the Angel of Death. In this modern version of 
the parable, let us say that the rich man, instead of being 
mocked by death, was mocked by life. He didn’t die; he 
lived on in sleepless, haggard vigil over his bursting barns. 

A few years ago an American, one of the richest men in 
the world, wept at the news that a huge sum he had let 
out at interest had been paid. ‘‘ Here, I thought that was 
out of the way for ten years!” he cried. ‘‘ How shall I 
reinvest it?’’ The tears seem ludicrous, unless you hap- 
pen to have the power to put yourself in this rich man’s 
place. You perhaps picture him, as do the sensa- 
tional newspapers, as a happy, haughty creature rolling in 
wealth, driving his chariot joyously over the necks of the 
multitude. And no doubt he, being nothing of a philoso- 
pher, regards himself as a fit object for admiration and 
envy. But, in fact, he is the abject, cringing, trembling, 
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“Directs!’? He Interrupted Sternly but Pleasantly 


“You mean, until it is absolutely determined whether 
or no I am a traitor to the Lumber Company?” 

““Well—er—really, Dubble—you’re putting it rather 
bluntly, you know. Now, I haven’t intimated anything of 
that kind, at all.” 

“Tt is but natural,’’ I retorted, ‘‘that you should have 
some little suspicion, although there are absolutely no 
grounds for any. And it is for that reason that I have 
hastened to make the offer. I attach so much value to 
your good opinion, and have so high a one myself of your 
fairness and judgment, that I have come to you while yet 
under a cloud, to ask you to favor my suit and to believe 
my assurance that, instead of the company’s prospects 
being threatened by this great monopoly, they are really 
brighter than ever. I would not, to-day, sell one share 
or every share of my stock at less than par!” 

““Why—why, Dubble! What does this mean?” 


By David Graham Phillips 


A Little Study of the Disease Called Wealth 


terror-stricken slave of his wealth. He would no more 
give it up than the Russian Czar would vacate his seat of 
torture; but that does not change the fact, does it? In 
upon him, as upon every rich man, pours money that 
must be invested. And it must be invested well; for the 
loss of the sum invested is only a part, usually only a trifling 
part, of the loss from a bad investment by a rich man. 

One of the heirs of a great American estate, one who 
somehow got a great reputation as a conservative busi- 
ness man—probably because he was stupid and stingy 
and silent—lost nearly half the vast fortune his father 
left him. And he invested with the greatest caution and 
chose enterprises that seemed securely sound. Most 
of the “‘lambs’”’ that enable Wall Street to ‘‘open wine”’ so 
prodigally are rich men. They know what Wall Street 
is. Yet they, made desperate by the necessity for finding 
investments, go into Wall Street and see their forebodings 
mournfully realized. 

“Finance’’ has become a highly strenuous, cutthroat 
game. The rich men whose names are in every one’s 
mouth as synonymous for wealth and power, are an 
anxious, harassed, miserable crew. Not one of them is 
happy. For he knows not in what hour he may tread upon 
the mines laid by his rival multi-millionaires and be 
blown to atoms. Not long ago one of the famous rich 
men of this country was in a single week reduced from 
power and a vast secure fortune to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. He was very enterprising; the prospect of great 
gains drew him into a huge undertaking. He borrowed 
large sums of money —but apparently his fortune was not 
in the least imperilled. All in an instant his associates, 
bribed or frightened by a powerful and vindictive enemy, 
deserted him; the banks called his loans; newspapers, 
subsidized by his rival, exposed some of his peculiar 
methods, and he saw not only ruin but disgrace staring 
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Then I told him about my vacation trip. — 
Step by step I took him over the ground I 
had been over: up the Salada Valley with 
its level stretches of wheat land and pasture; 
along the banks of the Poweshie Creek; 
through the thick forests of oak, broken at 
infrequent intervals by some mill clearing or — 
rude settlement. As I progressed, and my ~ 
plan became clearly outlined, his eyes were — 
fixed on mine with intensity, his teeth were 
set, and his breath hissed through his 
nostrils. He was a war-horse—a financial 
war-horse, and I’d made no mistake in 
him! 

“That settles it, Richard!’’ he muttered 
deeply, when I had finished. ‘“‘You’re a 
bigger man than I thought you were, and 
I’m proud to take you into my family. I — 
intrust my little Elfie to you with all the 
confidence you deserve.” 

I tried to smile happily, but I fear it was 
only a dismal grin. ‘‘Little Elfie!” She 
was four inches taller than myself and as 
heavy as Lumber Trust certificates at that 
gloomy period. How gladly would I have 
intrusted Rainsford with my proposition 
to her, but—I knew she was, as Raddle 
would have said, ‘‘long on romance,” and I 
felt that, until I went on my knees to her, — 
I shouldn’t get her. 

So I called on Miss Rainsford, and the memory of that 
evening hung by me for quite a while. I think I managed 
the first part pretty well, but later, when she was doing 
most of the talking, my thoughts wandered, and I got her 
and Standard Wool badly mixed. She didn’t seem to 
mind it, however, and she busied herself composing a son- 
net, I think she called it. She was “‘long on poetry,” any- 
way. She entitled it ‘‘ Dickie and his Elfie’”” — but I don’t 
remember the lines, and I’m glad I don’t! There wasIl, 
whose sole object for years had been the watchful care of — 
watered stock, and the culling of dividends, pictured as 
wandering hand in hand with little Elfie, watching the 
lowing kine, drinking the limpid stream, and culling 
buttercups! _ 

“How beautifully wonderful it is!”’ she exclaimed, run- 
ning her fingers into my hair—‘‘that my knight, fearless 
(Continued on Page 21) : 


him in the face. He succeeded in 
escaping —by an audacious trick 
that would be called blackmaii 
anywhere but in Wall Street. 
This is a typical case. Not one 
. of the great financiers knows what. © 
peace of mind means. A sentry patrolling within sight 
of the enemy’s camp-fire feels secure in comparison. For 
the great financier fears his foes less than he fears his 
friends. He knows that capital is both timid and 
treacherous, and that, in the race for supremacy in 
wealth, both the code of morals and the code of honor are 


suspended. Hence the insomnia and nervous indigestion 
that plague the militant section of the plutocracy. = | 

In the good old days, land—farm-land— was the chief : 
item of wealth; and the lord of the estate was secure. : 


absolutely secure, against any attack upon his fortune. — 
We have changed all that. To-day no form of wealth is 
secure—not even land. Is not the price of the products of 
the soil dependent on the will of the great financial gam- 
bler? And cannot the land be made a burden instead of 
a source of income by the exercise of the taxing power, — 
vested in the politicians who are the puppets of plutoe- 
racy? If the land is not secure, what shall be said of the 
industries? Of course, the industries controlled by the 
great financiers are necessarily insecure. How can it be 
otherwise when they are subject to the ravages of all 
these schemers? As for those industries not in the grasp 
of the Wall Street crowd, there you have the fiercest, — 
the most incessant competition. And the rich man, the — 
framework of whose fortune is an industrial enterprise of __ 
any kind, dares not sleep, dares not trust anybody. He 
may take vacations; but he will be fretted by the fear 
that he will find a mess or nothing at all when he returns. 
As the last straw, the crowning harassment, politics is 
taking an ever more industrial form. And this is a land 
of universal suffrage, where most of the voters own no 
property at all, where seven-eighths of the wealth is in 
the hands of one-eighth of the people, where fifty p 
cent. of the wealth is owned by one per cent. of the 


people, where the ak of rich against poor is growin; 


\ 


. forth and spend your money 


ever stronger! When the rich man has no more imme- 
diate worries he can give himself to studying the sombre 
political horizon of the future. Its gloomy and threat- 
ening aspect to the possessor of unjust wealth cannot 
but affect all possessors of great wealth. In the palaces 
of the plutocracy one often hears the most ludicrous 
pessimism about a“ bloody revolution’’—and the talk is 
in deadly earnest, so far away from understanding of the 
temper of the American masses have many of the very 
rich drifted. 

But the average rich man has little time to spare for that 
remote and conjectural worry. When a man is poor or 
has only moderate wealth, he can have friends, free social 
intercourse. Not so when he is very rich. He soon gets 
the idea that every one who comes near him is thinking 
about his money—and he is usually not far from the sad 
truth. Most of these people are longing in the usual 
vague human way; afew are more definite, and it is these 
crafty and scheming ones that make him so nervous. He 
dares not relax with anybody. The apparently harmless 
and guileless person whose unsuspicious manner is seducing 
him into the trance that precedes the successful ‘‘touch”’ 
may be one of the subtlest and most dangerous of the 
plotters against his fortune. It is hard for a rich man, 
with the mercenary side of human nature thus always 
thrust at him, to keep himself from mean suspicions even 
of his own family, convinced of the mercenary designs of 
all who are civil to him. But it is harder still for him to 
get any sort of peace of mind. 


The Dead Men’s Warnings 


HENEVER a multi-millionaire dies, other million- 
aires like to look over the schedule of his holdings, 
and their minds linger longest upon those items which 
betray the dead man’s moments of weakness. There will 
be item after item of ‘‘cats and dogs’’; there will be huge 
blocks of once promising but now all but worthless stocks 
and bonds. Among the unpaid notes will be scores bear- 
ing the signatures of the dead man’s ‘‘friends.’’ And, as 
the still living millionaire studies these warnings against 
friendship and against the seduction of the promoter who 
belongs to clubs that millionaires frequent, he hardens his 
heart. ‘‘I must be more careful,” he mutters, “or these 
rascals will get everything I’ve got away from me.”’ And 
the suspicious gleam in his eyes develops toward the 
frank look of cynical hostility. 

Extravagant luxury is not Nature’s only remedy for the 
abnormality of the multi-millionaire, nor is it her best 
remedy. There is a far better one in injudicious invest- 
ment; and the best of all is the judicious investment that 
some other multi-millionaire undermines and destroys. 

But these business harassments, which those not so 
rich share with the very rich, by no means cover the 
whole of the penalties of plutocracy which strive to main- 
tain the balance with the penalties of poverty. A very 
rich woman, trying to keep awake at the opera in New 
York, said: ‘‘Except on ocean steamer, I haven’t had a 
decent night’s rest in years. They won’t let me sleep. 
They begin knocking at my door at seven in the morning.” 

“But why don’t you forbid it?”’ asked the woman who 
had gone to the opera with her. 

“What'd be the use?” cried the rich one. ‘‘They’d 
make a noise of some other kind, and get me awake. I 
tell you, they won’t let me sleep.” 

Who were ‘‘they’’? Not the servants alone, but every- 
body she knew well—shopkeepers and social associates, 
grafters of all kinds. ‘‘They’’ wanted a whack at the 


old woman’s money. So ‘‘they’’ began early. ‘‘Come,” 
commanded the knock. ‘‘Wake up there! Begin to 
spend your money!” 

The envious less-rich smile incredulously. ‘If I were 


in her place I’d soon stop that,’’ he or she says. But 
think amoment. These peo- 
ple who want her money are 
‘not stupid, and their natu- 
rally shrewd wits are made 
still shrewder by their neces- 
sities, real or fancied. They 
do not go rudely at her; 
they do not even let her see 
that it is they upon whom 
she is expected to spend her 
money. They have thought 
out most adroit methods of 
approach, and she can no 
more escape them than a 
rabbit can escape a grey- 
hound. ‘‘Come! You have 
slept or read or shut your- 
self in long enough! Issue 


on us!” The servants, the 
dependents, the sycophants, 
all must have the chance 
to make her feel that they 
are useful to her, and that 
they get less than they should 


have. Then there are her business, her household, her 
social projects, her charitable, church and philanthropic 
enterprises—all must have attention. And with whom. 
does she, must she, associate? With people who want 
something and are determined to have it. Other kinds of 
people are all but forbidden her. In the first place, she 
has been brought up to expect more consideration than 
she could get from any one who had nothing to gain by 
associating with her. In the second place, the most of 
those of that unseeking class are themselves rich and are 
too busy with their own group of seekers to have much 
time to associate with their ‘‘equals.’”’ The very rich at 
once abhor and crave parasitism, abhor its expensiveness, 
crave its sycophancy. Without it how could they keep 
up their flattering delusion that they are great personages ? 
The angry glance that the rich man casts over his courtier- 
crowded anteroom is mildness itself in comparison with 
the glance he would cast over it were he to find it empty. 

True, the very rich man or woman gets a great deal of 
the food he or she likes best at small or insignificant cost. 
There are so many men and women who will pay court to 
him or her just for the sake of being near some one they 
regard as their superior. But, like everything else that 
is cheap or free, this food is not of the most satisfying 
quality. Real groveling, real flattery and real attention 
must be paid for and paid well for—so well that he or she 
must keep the account rigidly, must examine its every 
item, under penalty of being frightfully cheated and sold. 
This involves worry, a most harassing and assiduous kind 
of worry. 

Balancing the limitations of poverty are the conven- 
tions of affluence. Whether rich or poor, the human 
animal thus remains bond. The autocrat of all the 
Russias has his routine marked out so rigidly for him 
that the meanest of his subjects is in many respects less a 
slave than he. The richer a man is, the more things he is 
expected to do, and therefore must do; and they all cost 
money—a great deal of money. And, unless the greatest 
care is exercised, they will cost more money than any man, 
even the richest, can afford. The poor man ‘flies light’’; 
the rich man flies heavy; the very rich man cannot fly at 
all. He is compelled to crawl along with the great 
baggage-train which the convention for multi-millionaires 
has compelled him to accumulate. If he is a fashionable 
multi-millionaire the baggage-train contains houses and 
staffs of wasteful servants, yachts and horses and works of 
art. If he is a philanthropic millionaire, the baggage- 
train contains hordes of parasites and dependents who 
may not be neglected, or even banished from mind for a 
time. And no man is, or ever was, or ever will be rich 
enough to be able to afford the enormous cost which assign- 
ing the care of the baggage-train to an agent would entail. 
The master must himself be slave to it. 


How it Feels to be a Multi-Millionaire 


dhe WATCH the faces in the parade of carriages at the 
fashionable hour in any of our great cities is to see a 
panorama of discontent—and you see only the women. 
If the men were there, not the brightest sunshine would 
drive away your feeling that the day was overcast. A 
philosopher would say: “‘I could wish mine enemy no 
greater evil than that he should have his heart’s desire— 
if that desire is great wealth.” 

The supreme penalty of poverty is the associations it 
imposes; and that is also the supreme calamity of wealth. 
Poverty’s associations breed one set of moral degradations; 
wealth’s associations breed another set. Between the 
two sets, one who looks at souls alone and disregards 
exteriors, would find it difficult to decide which involved 
the lesser evils. A man said to one of the great million- 
aires: ‘‘ How does it feel to be as rich as youare?”’ The 


rich man did not take the remark as a jest; he thought 
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about it soberly for a moment, then said: ‘‘ Until I was 
worth five million dollars I think I was a pretty decent 
sort of chap. Ever since I have been getting steadily 
meaner, until to-day I’m really not fit to live.” 

That man had rare ability at introspection, and doubt- 
less he judged himself by an ideal standard instead of 
comparing himself with the average run of men. But his 
melancholy confession had more than a grain of truth in 
it. And his wealth gradually drove away all his old 
friends, expelled from his nature all his once great light- 
ness of heart, developed his instincts to tyranny, dried up 
his fellow-feeling for the rest of mankind except a cold and 
calculating ‘‘ philanthropy,” drove him to daily tasks such 
as the cruelest of masters would not set for the most will- 
ing of slaves, killed him at sixty-two when he had inher- 
ited a vitality that should have carried him on to eighty. 
And still his wealth was not done. He had been ‘‘too 
busy”’ to look after his family. His principal heir was a 
boy who is to-day a still rich but exposed and disgraced 
profligate. And if that young man should ever marry and 
have children, the story of calamity will be continued. 


Men Who Refuse to Become Rich 


dhe fact that these sufferers from the disease of great 
wealth do not realize their own deplorable state, or do 
not rightly fix the blame for it, does not change the central 
truth. Note the most obvious form in which this anxiety 
through associations shows itself —the mode of life of the 
wives and children of so many of our veryrich men. There 
are exceptions— many and notable exceptions. But asa 
rule the families of very rich men are seduced by the associ- 
ations into the craziest pomposities and extravagances that 
cannot but give the head of the family many an angry and 
many a heartsick hour. And his depression or disgust or 
fury is not lessened by the realization that he is powerless, 
that the family is being swept on down the current of folly 
to moral if not to material disaster by forces which he could 
control only by flinging away his vast wealth. 

The time may come when there will be evolved a human 
brain great enough and strong enough to bear with ease 
and without suffering the responsibilities of vast wealth. 
But as the brain is constituted to-day, whenever a man’s 
responsibilities get beyond a very simple stage—the man- 
agement of his domestic affairs and a single compact busi- 
ness enterprise—there is an end to the substantial joys of 
life, an end to leisure, to freedom of mind, to natural inter- 
course with fellow-beings, to belief in human nature and, 
worst of all, to opportunity for broad, sympathetic, coura- 
geous development of mind and character. Harassed 
by the cares of multiform enterprises that are not and can 
never be all at once in satisfactory condition, tormented 
by swarms of parasites, tempted by burdensome ostenta- 
tions that come disguised as luxurious comfort, so terrified 
by the ever-widening streams of outflowing wealth that 
he has no time to enjoy the spectacle of the ever-widening 
inflowing streams, the plutocrat leads a life whose most 
pitiful feature is that he does not realize, except in rare 
and brief moments of sanity, what a pitiable object he is. 
He is admired, respected, feared, envied—but he can 
neither love nor be loved. 

There is a theory that philosophizing about the sor- 
rows of the very rich is a form of consolation much 
affected byjthose who are not very rich; that any man 
would be a Rockefeller if he could. But that theory has 
no solid foundation. Philosophy’s verdict against great 
riches is accepted and acted upon by millions of men. 
There are thousands and thousands who have consider- 
able fortunes and who could become very rich if they 
wished: they do not, simply because they have too sound 
sense, too true a measure of proportions. There are mil- 
lions who are comfortably off and could become rich, per- 
haps very rich, if they were willing to make the sacrifices, 
toundertake the misfortunes 
and miseries. They volun- 
tarily refrain. Again, there 
are many, very many rich 
men who haye got rich as an 
incident to carrying out with 
unusual ability some enter- 
prise which deeply interested 
them, and who fight to keep 
down their own wealth, be- 
cause they see only too clearly 
what a calamity becoming a 
plutocrat inevitably involves. 

The plutocrat, whether 
voluntary or involuntary — 
and there are not a few in- 
voluntary plutocrats—is to 
be pitied. His soul is ravaged 
by a disease, as truly a dis- 
ease as the morphine or drink 
habit. And it gives him no 
rest until it thrusts him into 
his grave—and it ravages 
his heirs unto the third and 
fourth generations. 


His Worship, the Chief Justice q 


HE group about the 
Ap blazing logs was en- 

riched this afternoon 
by anew member. Lonne- 
gan had brought his dog, a 
big white and yellow St. 
Bernard, fluffy as a girl’s 
muff, a huge, splendid fellow, who answered with great 
dignity and with considerable condescension to the 
name of “Chief,’’ an abbreviation of “His Worship, 
the Chief Justice.” 

No other name would have suited him: grave, digni- 
fied, wide-browed, with deep, thoughtful eyes, ponder- 
ous of form, slow in his movements, keeping perfectly 
still minutes at a time, he needed only a wig and a 
pair of big-bowed spectacles to make him the fitting 
occupant of any Bench. 

Mac put his arm around Chief’s neck before His 
Worship had fully made up his mind as to where he 
would place his august person. 

The salutation over, and the dog’s soft, fur-tippet 
ears having been duly rubbed, and his finely modeled 
cheeks pressed close between Mac’s two warm hands 
—their two noses were but an inch apart—His 
Worship stretched himself out at full length on the rug 
before the fire, his nose resting on his extended paws, 
his kindly eyes fixed on the crackling logs. 

‘“‘Lonnegan,”’ said Mac in a thoughtful tone, ‘do 
you know, I think a good deal more of you since you 
got this dog? I didn’t know you were that human,” 
and Mac changed his seat so that he could rest his 
hand on Chief’s head. 

“TLonnegan hasn’t anything human about him,” 
broke in Boggs, tugging at his collar to give his fat 
throat the more room—‘‘not in your sense, Mac. If 
you will study the Great Architect as closely as I have 
done you will see that his humanity is always to keep 
one point ahead of the social game.’”’ Here Boggs got 
up and moved his chair to the other side of the fire- 
place, so as to be out of reach of Lonnegan’s long arms. 

“Let me explain —for I don’t want to do this distin- 
guished gentleman any injustice. Youand I, Mac, being 
common-sense people, without any frills about us, wear 
just an ordinary plain scarfpin—a horseshoe, or a gold 
ball, orsome such trifle. Lonnegan must have a scarab, or 
a coin two thousand years old—same thing in his dress, if 
you study him. You will note that his collars are an inch 
higher than ours, his scarfs twice as puffy, his coat-tails 
longer, his trouserloons more baggy—not offensively 
baggy, gentlemen,”’ and he waved his hand to the coterie. 
‘Perhaps more unique in cut, so to speak. It is the same 
with his dogs. This big St. Bernard, hulking along after 
the Great Architect when he takes his afternoon walk up 
and down the Avenue, is quite in conformity with 
Lonnegan’s other frills. You and I would affect an incon- 
spicuous canine—a poodle, a terrier, or a bull-pup. Not 
so Lonnegan. He wants a dog as big as a mule. It’s a 
better advertisement than two columns in a morning 
paper. ‘My dear,’ says a stout lady, built in two move- 
ments, to her husband at a theatre’’ (Boggs’ imitation 
of a society woman’s drawl was now inimitable), ‘‘‘I saw 
such a magnificent St. Bernard coming up the Avenue. 
Belongs to Mr. Lonnegan, the architect. He certainly is 
a man of very exquisite taste; I think it would be a good 
idea for you to consult him about the plans for our ee 

Lonnegan sprang from his seat with a look in his eye as 
if he intended to throttle Boggs on the spot. At the same 
instant the great dog drew in his paws and rose to his feet, 
his eyes fixed on his master’s movements—rose as an 
athlete rises, using the muscles of his knees and ankles to 
pull his body erect. If his master was in danger he was 
ready. Only smothered laughter, however, came from 
both Boggs and Lonnegan. 

“T take it all back, Lonny,” sputtered Boggs. ‘‘The 
woman’s husband wanted two country houses, not one. 
Call off your dog; I can’t fight two brutes at once.” 

Pitkin sprang to his feet, his partly bald head and fore- 
head rose-pink in the excitement of the moment. 

“Don’t call your dog off, Lonny!’’ he cried. 
move. Choke Boggs again. Just look at the pose of that 
dog. Isn’tthat stunning? By Jove, fellows! Wouldn’t 
he be a corker in bronze, life size? Just see the line of the 
back and lift of the head!’ And the sculptor, after the 
manner of his guild, held the edge of his hand against his 
eye as a guide by which to measure the proportions of the 
noble beast. 

Lonnegan relaxed his hold, and Boggs, now purple in 
the face from loss of breath and laughter, shook himself 


“Don’t 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of stories by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, each complete in itself, but all told beside The 
Wood Fire in No.3. The next story will appear in an early number. 
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Both Man and Dog Had Had a Hard Day’s Work and a Poor One 


free and rearranged his collar with his plump fingers. The 
attention of the whole fireside was now ¢entred on the dog. 
His pose was less tense and his legs less rigid, but his paws 
had kept their original position on the rug. As he stood 
trying to comprehend the situation, he had the bearing of a 
charger overlooking a battlefield. 

“No, you're wrong, Pitkin!” said Marny. “Chief would 
be lumpy and inexpressive in bronze. He’s too woolly. 
You want clear-cut anatomy when you’re going to put a 
dog or any other animal in bronze. Color is better for 
Chief. I’d use him as a foil to a half-nude, life-size scheme 
of brown, yellow and white; old Chinese jar on her left 
filled with chrysanthemums, some stuffs in the back- 
ground—I can see it now———”’ and Marny picked up a 
bit of charcoal and blocked in on a fresh canvas resting on 
Mac’s easel the position of the figure, the men crowding 
about him to watch the result. 

‘“Won’t do, old man!” broke in Woods, as soon as 
Marny’s rapid outline became clear. ‘‘Out of scale—all 
dog and no girl. I'd have him stretched out as he is now”’ 
— (Chief had regained his former position)—‘‘with a 
fellow in a chair reading; lamplight on book for high light; 
dog in half shadow.” 

““You’re quite right, Woods,’’ remarked Mac, who was 
still caressing Chief’s silky ears. ‘‘Marny’s missed it this 
time—girl scheme won’t do. This is a gentleman’s dog, 
and he has always moved among his kind.” 

“Careful, Mac, careful,’ drawled Boggs, in a reproving 
tone. ‘‘ You said ‘has moved.’ You don’t mean to reflect 
on his present owner, do you?” 

Mac waved Boggs away with the same gesture with 
which he would have brushed off a fly, and continued: 

““When I say that he has always lived among gentlemen 
I state the exact fact. You cansee that in his manners, and 
in the way in which he retains not only his self-respect, 
but his courage and loyalty. You noticed, did you not, 
that it took him but an instant to get on his feet when 
Lonnegan seized Boggs? You will also agree with me that 
no one has entered this room this winter more gracefully, 
nor with more ease and composure, nor one who has known 
better what to do with his arms and legs. And as for his 
well-bred reticence, hehas yet to open his mouth—certainly 
a great rebuke to our garrulous Boggs, if he did but know 
it,”’ and Mac nodded in the direction of the Chronic Inter- 
rupter. ‘‘Great study, these dogs. Chief has had a gentle- 
man for a master, I tell you, and has lived in a gentleman’s 
house, accustomed all his life to Oriental rugs, wood fires, 
four-in-hands, two-wheeled carts, golden-haired children 
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in black velvet suits, serv- 
ants in livery—regular 
thoroughbred. That is, 
bred thorough, by somebody 
who never insulted him, 
who never misunderstood 
him, and who never morti- 
fied him. Offending a dog is as bad as offending a 
child, and ten times worse than offending a woman. 

A dozen men would spring to a woman’s assistance — 

no one ever interferes in a quarrel between a dog and 

his master. When they do they generally take the 
master’s side.” F 
Mac reached over, tapped the bowl of his pipe against 

the brick of the fireplace, emptied it of its ashes, and 
laying it on the mantel resumed his seat. {a 
“Tt’s pathetic to me,” he continued, ‘‘to see how 

hard some dogs try to understand their masters. All 
they can do is to take their cue from the men who 
own them. It isn’t astonishing, really, that they 
should sometimes copy them. It only takes a few 
months for a butcher to make his dog as bloody and 

as brutal as the toughest hand in his shop.” 
“What a responsibility,” sighed Boggs, turning 
toward Lonnegan. “‘ You won’t corrupt His Worship 
with any of your Murray Hill swaggerdoms, will you, © 
Lonny?” 
Lonnegan closed one eye at Boggs and wagged se 

chin in denial. Mac went on: 
“Dogs can just as well be educated up as educate 

down. There is no question of their ability to learn — 

not the slightest. JI am not speaking of the things they 

are expected to know—hunting, rat-catching, and so 
on—1I mean the things they are not expected to know. 

If you’d like to hear how they can understand each 
other get the Colonel to tell you about those two 
dogs he saw in Constantinople some two years ago,” 
and he turned to me. e 

“Tt wasn’t in Constantinople, Mac,” I answered; “it 

was in Stamboul, on the Plaza of the Hippodrome.” _ 
“Near where I was murdered, and where I still lie 
buried?” Boggs asked gravely, with asly wink at Marny. 
“Yes, within a stone’s throw of your present sacred — 

tomb, old man, up near the Obelisk. That Plaza is the 
home of four or five packs of street curs, who divide up the | 
territory among themselves, and no dog dares cross the 
imaginary line without getting into trouble. Every day or 
so there is a pitched battle directed by their leaders— 
always the biggest dog in the pack. What Mac refers to. 
occurred some years ago, when I was looking over my 
easel and saw a lame dog skulking along by a low wall that 
forms the boundary of one side of the Plaza. He was on 
three legs, the other held up in the air. A big, shaggy 
brute, the leader of another pack, made straight for him, 
followed by three others. The cripple saw them coming, — 
and at once lay down on his back, his injured paw thrust 
up. The big dog stood over him, and heard what he had 
to say; I was not ten feet from them, and I understood — 
every word. z 

“““T am lame, gentlemen, as you see,’ he pleaded, ‘and I 
am on my way home. I am in too much pain to walk 
around the side of the Plaza where I belong, and I theres - 
fore humbly beg your permission to cross this small part 
of your territory.’ 

“The big leader listened, snarled at his companions who 
were standing by ready to help tear the intruder to pieces 
sent them back to their quarters with a commanding tos 
of his head, and walked by the side of the cripple until he 
had cleared the corner; then he slowly returned to his 
pack. There was no question about it; if the cripple had 
spoken English I could not have understood him better.” 

“That’s nothing,” broke in Pitkin. ‘I watched a dog 
once in Granada tormented by fleas. He could get ever 
one of them with his teeth except a bunch that were tucke 
under his lower jaw—these drove him nearly crazy. U) 
comes another dog, hears his tale of woe, goes for the fleas, 
the first dog standing perfectly still while he bit them. 
That I saw myself—saw the dog ask the other dog’s hel 
to bite for him, and watched the infinite peace that came 
into his face over the relief.” 

“JT can beat that yarn,” chimed in Woods, ‘‘so far as 
sympathy is concerned. I was in an omnibus once going 
up the Boulevard des Italienne, when a man on the seat 
opposite me whistled out of the end window; his two dogs 
were following behind the ’bus. One was a white bull- 
terrier, the other a Canische poodle, black as ink. When- 
ever anything got in the way—and it is pretty crowded 
along there—the dogs fell behind. When they appez 2 
again the owner would whistle to let them know where he 
was. All of asudden I heard a yell. The poodle had bee 
runover. Icoulds rts lying flat on the asphalt, kicking 
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an stopped the omnibus and sprang out, and a 
athered. In that short space of time the terrier 
d fastened his teeth in the poodle’s collar, had dragged 
m clear of the traffic to the sidewalk, and was bending 
rer him licking the hurt. Four or five people got out of 
e stage —I among them—and a cheer went up for the 
yner when he picked up the injured dog in his arms and 
ok him clear of the crowd, the terrier following behind 
anxious as a mother over her child. I have believed in 
e sympathy of dogs for each other ever since.”’ 

“My turn now,” said Boggs. “My uncle’s got a poodle, 
swers to the name of Mirza. Got more common-sense 
an anything that walks on four legs. They keep a bowl 
one corner of the dining-room which is always filled with 
ater so the dog can get a drink when she wants it. My 
icle says that’s one thing half the people who own dogs 
yer think of—dogs not being able to turn faucets. 
‘ell, they shifted servants one day and forgot to tell the 
»w one about the bowl. Mirza did her best to make the 
aid understand—pulled her dress, and sniffed around 
e empty teacups. Nouse. Then an idea struck the dog. 
ye made a spring for the empty bowl and rolled it over 
ith her forepaws from the dining-room into the butler’s 
umtry. By that time the wooden-headed idiot under- 
ood, and Mirza got her drink.” 
During the discussion Mac sat with the great head of 
e St. Bernard resting on his knee. It was evident that 
is Worship had found an acquaintance whom he could 
ust, one whom he considered his equal. For some min- 
es the painter looked into the dog’s face, his hands 
noothing the dog’s ears, the St. Bernard’s 
‘es growing sleepy under the caress. Then 
ac said in a half-audible tone, speaking to 
e dog, not to us: 

“You've got a great head, old fellow, full of 
nse. All your bumps are in the right place. 
ou know a lot of things that are too much 
rushumans. I wish you’d tell me one thing. 
ou know what we all think of you, but what 
you think of us—of your master, Lonnegan 
-of this crowd—this fireplace? Speak out, 
dd man; Id like to know.” 
Boggs shifted his fat body in his chair, 
tked his head over his shoulder, and winked 
leaningly at Lonnegan, saying in a low voice: 
“Mac is going to give us one of his remi- 
tisances—I know the sign.”’ 
Make the dog begin on Boggs, Mac!”’ cried 
‘oods, 
“No, Chief’s too much of agentleman. He 
hows all about Boggs, but he won’t tell— 
it when there are gentlemen present.” 
“Get him to whisper it then in your off ear,”’ 
‘ggested Boggs. ‘‘He’ll surprise you with 
) estimate of one of Nature’s noblemen,”’ 
d he thrust his thumbs in the armholes 
his waistcoat. 

“No, you’ll keep it to yourself, won’t you, 
nef?” continued Mac. “But I’m not joking; 
n in dead earnest. Anybody can find out 
vat a man thinks of a dog, but what does 
tee think of a man, especially some of those 
to-legged brutes, who, by right of dollars, 
aim to own him? 
pe once who ——”’ 
Boggs sprang from his seat and struck one 
c his ringmaster attitudes. 

“What did I tell you, gentlemen? Just as 
lexpected, the remi-nuisance has arrived. 
(vehimroom! The great landscape painter 
iabout to explode with another tale of his 
yuth. You took the measure of a man once, 
lthink you said, Mae. Was it for a suit of 
othes or a coffin? No, don’t explain; keep 
rht on.” } : 

“Yes, I did,’”’ said Mac in a low, earnest 
ine, ignoring Boggs’ aside, ‘“‘and I’ve 
iver taken any stock in him since. I 
(n’t think any of you know him, and it’s just as well 
at you don’t. I may be a little quixotic about these 
ings—guess I am, but I’m going to stay so. I met this 
arterman—that’s more than he deserves; he’s nearer 
e-eighth of a man than a quarter—up at the club house 
L Salt Beach. I was a guest—he was a member. Big, 
avily-built young fellow— weighed about two hundred 
punds—rather good-looking; wore the best of English 
ooting-togs; carried an English gun and carted around 
ot of English leather cases bound in brass, with his name- 
ate on them—-a regular out-and-out sport of the better 

e, I thought, when I first saw him. He had with him 
e of the most beautiful, reddish-brown setters I ever 
d my eyes on—what you'd get with burnt sienna and 
dder—with a coat as fine and silky as a camel’s-hair 
ush—one of those clean-mouthed, clean-toothed, agate- 
c ed, sweet-breathed dogs that every girl loves at first 
ht, and can no more help putting her hands on than she 
Riel help coddling a roly-poly kitten just out of a basket. 
1 the same well-bred manners that Chief has; the 


I took the measure of a 


same grace of movement; same repose, only more gentle 
and more confiding. The only thing that struck me as pe- 
culiar about him was the way he watched his master. He 
seemed to love him, and yet to be afraid of him; always 
ready to bound out of his way, and yet equally ready to 
come when he was called—a manner which he never 
showed to any stranger who tried to make friends with 
him. 

“T saw Quarterman that morning when he started out 
alone, quail-shooting, the setter bounding before him, run- 
ning up and springing at him, and off again—doing all the 
things a human dog does to tell a man how happy he is to 
go along, and what a lot of fun the two are going to have 

“About six o’clock that night the two returned. I was 
sitting by the wood fire—a good deal bigger one than this, 
the logs nearly six feet long—when the outer door was 
swung back and Quarterman came in, his boots covered 
with mud, his bird-bag over his shoulder. The setter fol- 
lowed close at his heels, his beautiful brown coat covered 
with burrs and dirt. Both man and dog had had a hard 
day’s work and a poor one, judging from the bird-bag 
which hung almost flat against Quarterman’s shoulder. 

“Everybody pushed back their chairs to make room for 
the tired-out sportsman. 

““What luck?’ cried out half a dozen men at once. 

‘‘Quarterman, without answering, stopped in the mid- 
dle of the room some distance from the fire, laid his gun on 
the table, reached around for his bird-bag, thrust in his 
hand, drew out a small quail —all he had shot — and threw 
it with all his might against the wall of the fireplace, where 


“The Terrier as Anxious as a Mother Over Her Child’”’ 


it dropped into the ashes— threw it as a boy would throw 
a brick against afence. Then, with a vicious thrust of his 
boot, he kicked the setter in the face! The dog gave a cry 
of pain and crawled under the table and out of the room. 

““Then Quarterman found his voice. ‘Luck!’ he growled. 
‘Footed it fifteen miles clear over to Pottsburg, and that 
d d dog scared up every bird before I could get a shot 
at it!’ And without another word he mounted the stairs 
to his room. 

‘His opinion of the dog was now common property. I 
had heard it; we’d all heard it. If any,man disagreed with 
him he kept his opinion to himself, I included. But what 
did the setter think of Quarterman? He had followed him 
all day through swamps and briers, had run, jumped, crept 
on his belly, sniffed, scented and nosed into every tuft of 
grass and brush-heap where a quail could hide itself; had 
walked miles to the man’s one, leaped fences, scoured hills, 
raced down country roads and over ditches, had pointed 
and flushed a dozen birds the brute couldn’t hit, and, after 
doing his level best, had come back to the club house 
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expecting to get a warm corner anda hot supper— hisright, 
as wellas Quarterman’s— and instead got akick in the face. 

“‘T ask you now, what did the dog think of him? Dirty 
brute! If I knew where he was I think I’d go and thrash 
him now.” 

The coterie broke out into a laugh over Mac’s indigna- 
tion, but a laugh in which there was more love than ridicule. 

“Yes, I would! I feel like it this minute, but I tell you 
the setter got his revenge, a revenge that showed his blood 
and breeding —the revenge of a gentleman. 

“Back of the club house was aswampy place where some 
cranberry raisers had dug holes and squares trying to get 
something to grow, and back of this was another swamp 
perhaps a mile or two wide where nothing would grow. 
Ugly place, full of suck-holes, twisted briers and vines, 
where they told Quarterman he could get some woodcock 
or snipe, or whatever you do get ina marsh. The setter 
rose to his feet to accompany him (this was two days 
later) but was met with: ‘Go back, d n you!’ 
followed by an aside: ‘What that fool dog wants is a 
dose of buckshot, and he’ll get it if he ain’t careful!’ 

‘When dinner was served that evening the steward 
went upstairs expecting to find Quarterman asleep on his 
bed. No Quarterman! At ten o’clock we got uneasy 
and started out to look for him, a party of three, the two 
servants carrying stable lanterns. The setter again rose 
to his feet, wondering what was up, and was again rebuffed, 
this time by the steward. 

‘“We soon found that fooling around a swamp of a dark 
night, with your eyes blinded by a lantern, was no joke. 
Every other step we took we fell into holes or 
got tripped up by briers. We stumbled on, 
skirting by the edge of the cranberry patch, 
hollering as loud as we could, stopping to 
listen, then going on again. We tried the 
other big swamp, but that was impossible in 
the dark. Then an idea popped into my head. 
I gave the lantern I was carrying to one of the 
men, hollered to the others to stay where they 
were till I got back, cleared the cranberry- 
patch, struck out for the club house on a run, 
sprang upstairs, grabbed Quarterman’s coat 
hanging in the closet, ran downstairs again, 
and shoved it under the nose of the setter. 
Then I told him all about it, just as I’d tell 
you. Quarterman was lost—he was in the 
swamp, perhaps, we didn’t know where— 
and the dog was the only one who could find 
him. Would he go? Go! You just ought 
to have seen him! He threw his nose up in 
the air, sniffed around, made a spring from 
the porch and began circling the lawn, his 
nose to the ground and sand—then he made 
a bound over the fence and disappeared. 

“T hollered for the others, and we kept 
after the setter as best we could. Every 
now and then he would give a short bark — 
sometimes far away, sometimes nearer. All 
we could do was to skirt. along the edge of 
the cranberry-patch, swinging the lanterns, 
and hollering : ‘Quarterman! Quarterman!’ 
until our throats gave out. 

“Then I heard a quick, sharp bark, 
followed by a series of short yelps not fifty 
yards away. Next there came a faint halloo 
—a man’s voice. We pushed on, and there, 
about ten yards from hard ground, we found 
Quarterman stretched out, the setter squat- 
ting beside him. He had slipped into a hole 
some hours before, had broken his ankle, 
and had made up his mind to wait until 
daylight, the pain, every time he moved, 
almost making him faint. He was soaked 
to the skin and shivering with cold. We 
helped him up on one foot, carried him to 
dry land, and finally got him home; the 
dog following at a respectful distance. 

“Next morning the dog was missing. 
Quarterman raised himself up on his elbow when he heard 
the news and said he must befound at any cost; he was 
worth $500. The men started out, of course, searched the 
stables, boathouses, swamp and fields clear down to the 
water’s edge, whistled and called—did all the things you 
do when a dog is lost, but nosetter. Everybody wondered 
why he ran away; some said one thing, some another. 
I knew why. He had gone off in search of a gentleman.” 

“Did Quarterman’s leg get well?’’ ventured Lonnegan. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care. I left the next morn- 
ing.” 

‘Did he get his dog back?” asked Boggs. 

‘‘Not while I was there. I could have told him where to 
look for him, but I didn’t. I saw him on a porch with 
some children about a week after that, when I was driving 
through a neighboring village, but I didn’t send word to 
Quarterman. I had too much respect for the dog. 

‘“Come here, old fellow, and let me hug you,’’ and Mac 
took the great head of the St. Bernard between his warm 
hands, and the two snuggled their cheeks together. 
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Philadelphia Lawyers 


HE chance witticism of a reporter lately threw a search- 

light on Mayor Weaver’santi-graft war. If Philadelphia 
lawyers are as shrewd as the proverb makes them out, he 
asked, why was it necessary to come all the way to New 
York for Mr. Root—who could not be expected to be 
familiar with the courts and statutes of the City of 
Brotherly Love? 

The Mayor astutely declined to answer the question; 
but one of his friends let the cat out of the bag. The fight, 
he hinted, bade fair to be carried so far that, in a com- 
munity where political influence means so much, no 
lawyer with a desire for political and corporate preferment 
could be relied on to wage it to the uttermost. In the land 
of the blind, according to the French proverb, the one- 
eyed people are kings; but in any city, asleep or awake, 
those timorous lawyers of Philadelphia would get the 
credit for having a keen eye to the main chance. 

The obstacle to the success of the crusade upon which 
the forces of righteousness are engaged is what Calhoun 
once called the cohesive power of public plunder. Noth- 
ing could more clearly indicate that power than Mayor 
Weaver’s little pilgrimage. But, by the same token, it 
looks very much as if he were on the track of its ultimate 
solvent. Not only Philadelphia lawyers are shrewd! 


The Desire to Win 


O THOSE who have known college athletics from the 
inside, Mr. Needham’s revelation of the methods pur- 
sued by many of our foremost universities in maintaining 
their prestige is accurate, judicious and—familiar as it 
seems to be—startling to the layman; but the denunci- 
ations which it has evoked from the press are often piti- 
ably wide of the mark. After half a century of evolutionary 
thought, it is a little late to brand as infamous ‘‘the desire 
to win.”” The decadence of British sportsmanship, and, 
by the same token, of British military prowess, has come 
through nothing else than an abatement of the sense of the 
importance of excelling in all things, small as well as great. 
As normally felt in our colleges, the ambition to excel in 
manly contests is one of the most valuable means of de- 
veloping character. The desire for knowledge and the love 
of literature take possession of a very small proportion of 
our young men as an absorbing passion. One smiles in- 
voluntarily at the suggestion that they ever could do so. 
Deeds of strength, courage and skill, on the other hand, 
arouse in us all a deep-seated racial instinct. Whether one 
passion is on a lower plane than the other may be ques- 
tioned, and, in either case, does not greatly matter. The 
chief thing is that, whatever the occasion, our young men 
should, in their formative years, feel to the last pulse the 
passionate intensity of all life which is worthy of the name, 
The rigid sacrifice of personal indulgence which the collége 
man calls training, and the faculty of working humbly yet 
no less eagerly with others for a common end which he 
calls team-play, are the virtues that make all the difference, 
let us say, between Russia and Japan. In no other single 
feature of modern life are the patriotic virtues so thor- 
oughly realized as in the honester rivalries of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


The imported and the supported athlete is a perversion 
of this patriotic spirit, and he is an evil in the body ath- 
letic because he defeats its legitimate and normal end. The 
wrong he works is precisely the same as that wrought by 
the mercenary soldier. Temporary victory is won at the 
cost of the vitality and integrity of the state. You cannot 
hire other people to be virtuous for you. Every paid 
athlete discourages scores of honest undergraduates from 
the struggle for excellence which, in any deep sense, is so 
much better than excellence itself. Every victory won 
by unfair means lowers the general tone of a college by 
teaching it to accept with joy the shadowin place of the 
substance. 

The vice of our college athletics is that of the American 
nation at large—not the desire to win, but the determina- 
tion to win at any cost. 


The Spirit of Japan 


T IS natural to us—but is it quite intelligent? —to 
laugh Admiral Togo’s address to the Mikado down the 
winds as a superstitious and sentimental ancestor worship. 
“That we gained a success beyond our expectations is due 
to the brilliant virtue of your Majesty, and to the protec- 
tion of the spirits of your Imperial ancestors, and not to 
the action of any human being’’—to say nothing of the 


superhuman torpedo! Deep students of things Oriental _ 


assure us that what is generally called the worship of 
ancestors is more accurately described as a worship of the 
continuity of human life, being also expressed in devo- 
tion to posterity—an ideal which, mystical and false 
though it often is in its superficial manifestations, is in 
spirit identical with the ripest teachings of the modern 
science of life. 

The inscrutable forces which have evolved the marvel- 
ous human creature out of the primordial protoplasmic 
cell, and are driving it ever forward and upward, care little 
for the individual. In many species one parent or both die 
in giving birth to their offspring; in all, the process of 
reproduction is painful and perilous in the extreme.. Love 
is the handmaid of death, and their joint function in the 
magnificently cruel epic of existence is to feed the ever 
living and increasing flame of life. This is the idea with 
which Tennyson was laboring when he wrote of Nature: 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 


Our personal ambitions and enjoyments—the little busy 
deeds of hand and brain—are as nothing when compared 
to the invincible spirit of past ages—the life which abides 
in us for a brief space, only to be handed on down the cen- 
turies like the fire in the tereh race of old, which consumed 
the living brand that boreit. The Mikado being the nation, 
it is his ancestors who made Japan what it is. To the fla- 
grant and illogical individualism of modern European 
civilization the Oriental opposes a spirit of race patriotism, 
to which death for the glory of the past and the good of 
times to come is the happiest of consummations. 

Let us not minimize the genius of our own people. With- 
out the science and invention of our Occidental individual- 
ism, the Orient would still be sleeping in the torpor of the 
Dark Ages. Of all the forces of which Japan is making such 
magnificent use she has invented not one. But neither 
has she fallen into the sentimental love of life, the selfish 
love of graft, which has thus far prevented us from apply- 
ing our inventions to the common good of the race. In 
our self-centred utilitarianism we laugh at the claims of 
posterity, asking what posterity has ever done for us. 
‘‘ After us the deluge!”’ is the commonest of bywords. A 
true jest, according to the Scotch saying, is no jest at all. 

One newspaper writer has gravely suggested that our 
only hope of escaping the yellow peril lies in introducing 
the spirit of graft along with battleships and sanitation. 
But it is to be feared that not even a Philadelphia educa- 
tion would quite pervert the Mikado’s people—and Phil- 
adelphia has reformed! That recourse failing, the only 
alternative is to educate ourselves to a stricter biology of 
existence. With ancestor worship as a religion we can, 
perhaps, dispense; but, if we are to hold our own, we must 
learn to supplement our eager struggles for self-realization 
with a larger reverence for the legacies of the past and a 
spirit of unflinching self-sacrifice, in times of need, to the 
welfare of ages to come. 


Waiters, Tips and Authors 


M® F. HOPKINSON SMITH does not impress one as 
an altogether satanic character, but in pleading the 
virtues of gratuities given to waiters he is pretty clearly 
engaged in ‘‘making the worse appear the better reason.” 
The tip, he says, is a means of showing kindness to those 
in less fortunate circumstances— a seed from which spring 
the fine flowers of affection between man and man. These 
are the words of a lazy optimist who believes that all is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds—the words of 
one enamored of the réle of that long obsolete personage, 
the grand seigneur; or, to use a less lofty comparison, of 
the beneficent slaveholder of more recent times. How 
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far his attitude is removed from modern life may be 
ata glance by comparing it with the sense of hum 
sympathy and fellowship expressed by such men as 
Whitman. 

Would Mr. Smith be willing to return to those tim 
when men of letters dedicated their books to the rich 
the great in terms of submissive adoration, obviously 
ored by the glitter of gold to come? Shakespeare paid 
tribute of dedicatory praise to the young and flighty 
of Southampton, and is said to have founded his forty 
on the cash equivalent received therefor. Sturdy Be 
Jonson was not too sturdy to crook the pregnant hing 
of his knees in a similar cause. Even the Great B 
Samuel Johnson, to whom fell the credit of shattering fi 
ever an immemorial custom of literary servility, emitt 
his surly growls only after he had long and often cooled ] 
heels in vain in the antechamber of the Earl of C 
field. But to-day even the humblest poetaster stand 
his own two legs. 

The true test of Mr. Smith’s position is whether he 
imagine himself holding forth an expectant palm to plut 
crats and presidents. 

The man who gives a tip, as Howells remarked in a pi 
vious discussion of this much-vexed question, forfeits } 
manly rectitude, together with sundry small coins, in e 
change for the servility of afellow man. For all the gla 
of kindliness with which a sentimental soul may inyest f 
act, it remains only that. There are very few of us, 
true, who do not give tips. As matters now stand, © 
refuse to give them would work a very real wrong to the 
dependent upon them. But it is far better to see the u 
act as it is than to pretend to make a virtue of it. 

When waiters, as a class, have the ignominy of th 
position brought home to them, they will unite to dem 
a more equitable basis of hire. One very intelligent wield 
of apron and napkin has aptly suggested that all possib 
virtues of the present system would be preserved, 
none of its vices, if every waiter were to receive a mini 
fixed wage—say seven dollars a week—and in add 
fixed proportion—five per cent. or so—of all his sales 


Vacation in Convention 


ROM now on until the cool weather we shall be ha 
conventions of workers of all kinds at conven 
places in all parts of the civilized world. Conven 
local, sectional, national, international—conventio 
farmers, artisans, lawyers, bankers, railway men, man fac 
turers, doctors, teachers, editors, mothers, fraternal ord 
The regular vacations of a great majority of our ac 
citizens will be spent in convention. 
As the care of the health ought to be and can be ama 
of every day in the year, and as the idle vacation is usu 
spent in anything but a soundly healthful way, the 
system is altogether well. The important thing abo 
vacation—when hard work has really earned it— 
complete change. And what could be a completer ch 
than that from looking at one’s life occupation in the ¢ 
strained way of the daily routine to looking at it in th 
laxed, easy, broad way of the convention of all purs' 
the same vocation ? 


Is This Wild-Cat Insurance? 


USINESS men naturally detest worthless insura 
It is a sheet-anchor of lath, a rock to lean on ‘1 
turns out to be mere pasteboard, a haven of refu 
that tumbles down on the refugee’s head. It is as 
as a rotten bank, or a watchdog that licks the ro 
hand. 

Thus to detect and demolish wild-cat insurance is alv 
a valuable service to commerce. In view of certal 
deplorable events that have happened of late on the 
side of the world— especially in and about the Kol 
straits —there is ground for suspicion that the very gr 
est insurance scheme in the world is a mere rotten v 
which takes in all the premiums anybody offers and 
pays a cent of losses. A commission should be appoi 
to investigate it. 

The ablest statesmen have long held that a great nati 
armament, especially a great navy, was justified on pu 
business grounds because it afforded a splendid ins 
against the losses of war. Probably it would take an 
eloquent insurance agent than ever yet came doy 
pike to make that view look convincing at St. Pete 
just now. 

Russia faithfully paid up her premiums, to the amo a 
of a hundred and fifty million dollars or so, fo 
Pacific and Baltic fleets, and she now finds that the 
insurance she took out the heavier was her loss. 

Great Britain was by far the most heavily ins 
tion in the world, but the Boers seemed not to kno¥ 
So she lost about half a billion in the little conflagré 
that they touched off. Eor that matter, Japan’s 
was in perfect form, but she has been borrowing 
blind for a year to meet war losses. 

Billions are invested in this insurance scheme, bil he 
is certainly something the matter with it somewhere. 


N THE old days Wil- 
liam West Betty, a pre- 
cocious boy of twelve, 

me from the provinces, 

d a mob at once declared 

it he combined the power of 

san and all the Kembles, 

ile and female, put together. 
ndon christened him the 

‘ant Roscius. No theatre 

the city could contain the 

»wds that rushed to see him. 

ey filled Drury Lane, when 

played there, to the doors, 
4d massed themselves in the 
ares patiently waiting for 
ars to catch a glimpse of him 
his carriage passed. The 
suse of Commons adjourned 
order that members should 
‘in time to hear him de- 


im: 


*name is Norval. On the 
Grampian hills 
‘father feeds his flock 


: pathos of which was de- 
red to be superhuman. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Siddons 
1 Kean were playing to 
pty houses. 
(he Infant Roscius, my father said, was only a pert 
le lad with a well-trained voice and an unusually good 
mory. He grew into a stout, stupid young man, unfit 
‘even subordinate parts. 
Another wonder, entitled The Man Ape, soon beguiled 
adon from its worship of the boy prodigy. Some cheap 
iy was put upon the stage, in the midst of which a man 
po like a baboon swung himself out of one of the boxes 
: the pillars, and thence to the roof, chattering and 
J 


re ‘ 6 
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DRAWN BY H.C. WALL 


ving to the enraptured audience. The play then stopped. 
was only the background for his tricks. His success 
ed for several weeks, during which time no attention 
jatever was given by the public to the kings and queens 
tragedy. 

should not the verdict of this so capricious London be 
ra with doubt, even when it pronounced judgment 
ithese great monarchs of the stage? 

ne actor, however, of whose genius there can he little 
abt, was George Frederick Cooke, who played Iago with 
| elder Kemble and Macbeth with Mrs. Siddons. He 
ys a tall man with a perpetual sardonic grin upon a 
Jo the ugliness of which was always startling and novel. 
) the rare occasions when he was sober his power over 
i audience was complete; they laughed and wept at his 
y.. But these lapses from drunkenness became more 

2 with each year. Again and again the curtain had to 
‘rung down on his besotted, jabbering folly. We all 
ve heard of the time when this was done in Liverpool. 
"> insulted audience broke into a storm of hisses. The 
«t moment, Cooke, pale and sober, appeared at the 

tlights. 
You hiss me! Hiss George Frederick Cooke?” he 
Fndered. “‘The people of Liverpool! Why, there is not 
-rick in your devoted city which is not cemented with 
E blood of a murdered slave!”’ 

nother story of his pluck and sharp wit is perhaps not 
camiliar. While he was playing an engagement in New 
rr he was dunned for five hundred dollars one afternoon 
12 creditor who proved to be altogether too strenuous to 
“wheedled or put off. 

‘Come on, then,” said Cooke, and led the way to a 
‘hboring pawnbroker’s shop. 

My good man, I put myself in pawn,” he said. ‘Lock 
Gup ina closet. Don’t let me out. Give this man the 
icet. Now’’— to the creditor —take it to my manager 
Yi tell him that George Frederick Cooke is locked up 
Mee in pawn for five hundred dollars. Don’t be uneasy. 
tan hour’s time the curtain must ring up. You'll get 
‘cr money.” 
le did get it, and when the excited manager— his audi- 
n2 waiting—drove furiously to the pawn-shop he 
oad Cooke locked up safely behind the counter, sound 
ep, and—being locked up—sober and ready for work. 
_ ly own recollections of the stage began late, of neces- 
i, as our churchgoing village had a contempt for “‘ show- 
»eple” of all kinds, and hence they avoided us. A famous 
iter — Russell, I think—once made a one-night’s stand 


‘ itor’s Note—This is the second of a series of articles on the 
time Players. The third will be published in an early number. 
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Respettable Citizens Unhitched the Horses from Her Carriage and Dragged it Through the Streets 


with us, hiring the courthouse for his concert. Hospitality 
forced us all to go and applaud, but we glanced at each 
other with furtive smiles when he sang The Land of the 
Leal, and 


A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim it a hunting morning. 


And when we came out we said that the man should hear 
Molly Canby sing those songs once, to find out what there 
really was in them. ‘‘Though, of course,’’ we decided, 
“music given for money naturally could not have the 
quality of that made by a gentlewoman for the pleasure of 
her friends.”’ es 

The next event in the shape of an entertainment was 
the arrival at the wharf of a steamboat, the cabin of which 
was declared to be an exact reproduction of the Hall in the 
old State House in Philadelphia as that room was on the 
day when the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
There were the Signers, life-size wax figures all dressed 
like Quakers, seated in rows. There was John Hancock 
on a platform, pen in hand, just about to make the well- 
known flourish. Jefferson stood beside him, smiling 
blandly, and Washington in the centre with his drawn 
sword extended ready for use. He, too, smiled—in fact, 
they all had precisely the same fat, bland face, like so many 
twins, and smiled as if they had just eaten a good dinner, 
instead of pledging their lives, fortunes and sacred honor 
in sight of a dangling rope and a gibbet. 

Even the most scrupulous of our citizens went to this 
show, which was declared to be a stimulant to patriotism. 
But we came away from it beset with doubts. Could 
the immortal Signers really have all looked like the same 
fat sheep? ; 

The boat slowly made its way down the Ohio River, the 
Missouri and the Mississippi, stopping at every town and 
village. It was the first show, except the circus, which 
traveled through the country, and a clamor of excitement 
followed in its wake. It had no success, however, in New 
Orleans, that metropolis having long boasted of theatres, 
both French and English. We good orthodox people 
watched complacently from afar its wicked goings-on, 
very much as the captive Jews regarded mighty Babylon 
reeling to its fall. 

Later, P. T. Barnum brought Jenny Lind to the town 
for a night. She sang in the Methodist church. Such of 
us as could command five dollars bought tickets and went 
to hear her. 

At that time, when the best butter sold at ten cents a 
pound and chickens at a quarter a pair, you will easily per- 
ceive that five dollars were more than twenty would be now. 
Barnum was berated as a shameless extortioner. But what 
could you do? This foreign woman must be taught that 
the gentry of America had as fine an appreciation of music 
and as full pockets as the European nobility. Besides, 
there was a rumor that she had given up singing in opera 
from religious scruples. That was a noble sacrifice! She 
must be upheld init. So we filled the church, thrilled with 
a certain pride because our village was taking part in the 
excitement which then raged in the seaboard cities. Jenny 
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Nights with the Old-Time Players 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 
When the Old “Grand Manner” was More Than a Tradition 


Lind was the first great diva 

who visited this country, 

and before she sang a note 

in it the country went mad 

with delight, not at the 
music, but at the honor done 
the nation. Respectable citi- 
zens of New York unhitched 
the horses from her carriage 
and dragged it through the 
streets; others, dressed as 
waiters, carried her breakfast 
into her apartment, cherishing 
the quarters that she gavethem 
as precious legacies for their 
children. Marvelous tales were 
eagerly circulated about her 
piety, her generosity and other 
virtues. But Barnum’s cupid- 
ity was everywhere denounced. 
One night, in New York, she 
sang the Song of the Bird, in 
which the thrush is asked why 
it sings, and replies, in effect, 
that it is because the sun is 
warm and God is good and it 
ishappy. The diva’s voice for 
awhile filled the dome with the 
warbling of exquisite bird- 
notes thrilling with joy; then, 
clasping her hands, she cried 
in rapture: ‘I know not why I’m singing!” 

A voice in the gallery shouted: “I know darned well 
why you're singing: it’s for five dollars a head!” 

One kindly act of hers I do not think has ever been 
told in print. While she was in Philadelphia she went 
alone one rainy day to the old Swedish Church of Gloria 
Dei, the mission founded by Gustavus Adolphus. She was 
veiled and took her place in one of the free back pews. 
Presently, when they sang the Gloria in Excelsis, the voice 
which was then the wonder of the world took up the strain. 
No wonder that the poor folk in the pews stood dumb and 
thought that an angel had come among them. In the 
poor-box at the door that day was found an offering which 
warmed many a cold hearth and heart through the winter. 

We village folk were amazed and awed by the power 
of her voice; there was a tender human quality in it, too, 
which brought the tears to our eyes. Still, I am not sure 
but that, for real solid gratification, we did not at heart 
prefer our own Molly Canby and her guitar. 

A few years before the Civil War an enterprising citizen 
who had visited the East, and there ‘‘conversed with men 
and learned their ways,” fitted up areal theatreforus. It 
was a big room over a flour warehouse. There were circu- 
lar rows of benches, a stage with a curtain— which always 
hitched half-way up—two scenes of mountains and trees 
and two of a King’s Court, gold chairs and throne—all 
complete. The first play that I ever saw was Richard 
the Third, given in this house by Edwin Booth, who had 
been stranded in New Orleans, and was working his way 
up North. This was his third performance. 

Where he had picked up his company I do not know. It 
chiefly consisted of two men, who, after we had grown 
familiar with them as Hastings and Buckingham, and had 
wept to know that their heads were taken off, appeared 
with cheerful celerity as Citizens, then as Murderers, and 
next as Ghosts. Finally, they constituted Richmond’s 
entire army, dodging in and out, making the forest alive 
with shouts, gibberings and crowings. The Lady Anne, 
our first glimpse at royalty, disappointed us. Her court 
robe was of flowered window-curtain stuff, and she had a 
cold in the head and sniffled while she invoked curses on 
Richard. Booth, too, was a poor presentment of that 
“hunchback toad of hell.”” The humped pad in his coat 
between his shoulders could not disguise the grace of his 
slight figure, and the face of age and vice, which should 
have been a visible curse in the world, was that of a beautiful 
boy beaming with all sweet and fine thoughts. 

Having, against his father’s will, made his way on to the 
stage in this journey, Edwin Booth was kept upon it by a 
shrewd manager in spite of the angry parental protests. 
His success was sudden and great. Much of it, no doubt, 
was due to his singular personal beauty. For years after- 
ward, women of all ages packed the theatres in every city 
when he played Romeo or Hamlet, and were the more fer- 
vent in their enthusiasm because his devotion to his young 
wife was well known. 

Soon after Booth’s visit to our theatre it was turned into 
a prison for rebels captured by General Rosecranz, then in 
possession of the town. They were watched by a Home 
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Guard of old fellows who were out of work, 
all of them over sixty. They used to sit 
and doze on a bench outside of the build- 
ing, awakening now and then to sing a 
Methodist hymn, or to shoot at any of the 
prisoners who came near the windows. So 
the old theatre at last gave us genuine farce 
and tragedy. 

After I came to the East to live I grew 
more familiar with plays and players, and 
saw something of the best and the worst of 
both. 

Edwin Booth, after his success, soon 
made radical changes in the setting of the 
stage. Before his day it was poor and cheap 
to a degree which the present race of play- 
goers do not comprehend. In the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, for instance, 
the same venerable, dingy scenes were set 
for opera during two generations, and in 
that time the same women played the small 
parts in the same gowns. We all knew 
them and the gowns well—Josephine, who 
was tall and lean, and Anna, who was short 
and stout, and all the others. Night after 
night they came to us as Court ladies, and 
Dutch peasants, and Greek priestesses. I 
used to wonder what became of them when 
they were not frisking about under those 
great dusty caryatides. Did they live in 
houses, and eat chops and drink coffee like 
other women? 


When Repression Wasn’t Art 


This was forty years ago. We had a few 
great actors then: as many as to-day, but 
certainly the rank and file who took the 
inferior parts could not compare with the 
same class now upon the stage. The young 
playgoer, now, who has always been used 
to the natural methods of acting, the sim- 
plicity and quiet of Jefferson and Nat 
Goodwin, Maude Adams and Mrs. Fiske — 
which is copied carefully by their subordi- 
nates—cannot imagine the falsity, the 
cheapness of the dramatic art of that earlier 
day. The ingénue invariably dawdled 
languidly to the footlights, clad in white 
and blue ribbons, languishing and lisping; 
the soubrette skipped in, her hands thrust 
into the pockets of a white apron. All of 
the women talked in a high falsetto and 
laughed with just three notes— He-he-he! 
— precisely alike, as no human being on 
earth ever was known to talk or to laugh. 
If these subordinates attempted pathos or 
anger the tradition of the old grand man- 
ner of Siddons and Kean still held them, and 
they mouthed and writhed and squealed 
in feigned, petty passion, too pitiful even 
for ridicule. 

A little woman from the West, Maggie 
Mitchell, who personated an elfish, half- 
demented child, set the example of sincer- 
ity and simplicity and won the hearts of all 
playgoers. 

Shortly after this time the Black Crook 
startled and shocked the country. Before 
that date most managers presented a ballet 
with each play. But the dance came be- 
tween the acts and was short and usually 
tolerably decent. The long, sweeping skirts 
which Taglioni wore to her ankles had van- 
ished from the stage with the present cen- 
tury, but something of the charm of her 
modesty still clung to the spinning dan- 
seuses. The Black Crook put an end to 
that. I have been told that it originally 
was a tragedy, the failure of which ruined 
its manager. At that critical moment he 
fell in with a troupe of dancers also stranded 
in New York. He turned the tragedy into 
a musical extravaganza, set the women to 
spinning among colored lights -and begilt 
palaces, and then stormed the country with 
unprecedented success. After the advent 
of the Black Crook danseuses were grad- 
ually withdrawn from the legitimate drama, 
and Shylock and Macbeth were no longer 
forced to wait outside in the breathless 
crisis of the tragedy while the poor little 
jigurantes spun and twisted before the 
footlights. 

Most of the dancers of that time sup- 
posed that the public yearned, not for the 
poetry of motion, but its difficulties. They 
leaped, writhed, walked on their toes and 
revolved like wheels, until the bones of the 
spectator ached in sympathy. I remember 
only two of these women with any pleasure. 
They were the Rig! sisters, Betty and 
Emily. They attempted no tours de force: 
they seemed to float in the air, as if blown 
by the music. I believe they were success- 
ful and settled down in middle age, as so 
many actors do, to be thriving, energetic 
farmers. 

But to come back to the prominent 
players of that day. There were still a few 
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worthy imitators of the Siddons manner 
left upon the stage. Chief among these was 
Edwin Forrest, who by this time was a huge, 
gouty, ill-conditioned old man. I saw him 
act but once, in Richelieu. He was sick 
and weak, and the play halted feebly along 
until the famous passage where he defends 
his niece with the upraised cross. Then the 
terrific magnetic power of the man flashed 
out as he invoked the awful curse of Rome. 
At the words your very soul-quailed within 
you. You saw, as did the terrified wretches 
crouching on the stage, Rome— Rome! 

The effect lasted but fora moment. But 
I never have seen such an effect produced 
upon the stage by any actor—except, 
indeed, Salvini, the greatest of them all. 

Forrest’s private life had been such as to 
leave him friendless in his old age. He 
lived in Philadelphia in a stately house on 
Broad Street which he had filled with costly 
pictures and books. He had artistic tastes, 
but no training. I was told by men who 
knew him that he was coarse and vulgar in 
both his character and manners. His 
divorce case had dragged his offensive pri- 
vate life before the public, and he felt his 
social ostracism bitterly. He was once 
present at an auction where a service of 
fine Sévres was put up for sale. Some one 
advised him to bid for it. 


“‘Why should I buy it?” he said. ‘‘No 
gentleman ever dines with me!” 
He had the temper of an animal. I saw 


him once in a railway-car near the city. He 
sat with his gouty foot stretched out across 
the passage. A mischievous boy of six 
came up to it, eyed it thoughtfully a min- 
ute, and then, with a shout, jumped on it 
with both feet. Forrest’s yell of agony and 
rage was quite as effective as his curse of 
Rome. The boy was dragged away and his 
life saved. 

Edwin Forrest left the bulk of his for- 
tune to found a home for retired actors. It 
is a large, beautiful house in Holmesburg, 
surrounded by orchards and gardens, and 
there, to-day, a few old dignitaries of the 
stage sit, and talk over their past triumphs, 
and wait the signal for the last fall of the 
curtain. Whatever the faults of the great 
actor may have been, this, the closing act 
of Forrest’s life, was most human and 
kindly. 


Cushman as Meg 


Charlotte Cushman was also popular about 
that time. She was a tall woman, beat 
like a man, and with a voice of masculine 
power, which was, however, capable of 
great tenderness and pathos. Her Meg 
Merrilies was as unique and fine a concep- 
tion of an eccentric character as is Maude 
Adams’ ’Op o’ my Thumb. But when you 
went to see Miss Cushman play Lady Mac- 
beth or Queen Catharine, you only found 
again Meg, equipped with a crown or a 
dagger. The snarls or sobs of the crazed 
nurse were wholly out of place in the schem- 
ing murderess and the much-injured queen. 
Personally, Miss Cushman was a good, 
honest and most womanish woman, work- 
ing hard for her family, and honoring her 
profession and herself by that work. 

Charles Fechter was another celebrity 
who then strutted his brief hour upon the 
stage—though, to be just, Fechter did not 
strut at all. He played each part as he con- 
ceived it, with no regard to tradition. 
Hence he pranced or skipped or turned 
somersaults according to his own mood; 
but there never was any affectation of dig- 
nity in him. The public then were divided 
in their allegiance to the Hamlet of Booth 
and the Hamlet of Fechter. Booth, with 
his delicate features, his grace, and quiet, 
noble bearing, was the ideal Prince of Den- 
mark. His welcome to the Players was, I 
am sure, the first time that the part of a 
simple gentleman giving the courtesies of 
ordinary life—the most difficult of all parts 
—was fitly played on any stage. ; 

Fechter, a stout, obese young fellow, 
dressed in colors as Hamlet, wearing a yel- 
low curly wig. His face was red and fat, he 
spoke with a German accent, he slapped 
his thigh as he rolled out ‘“‘To be or not to 
be,’”’ with tremendous gusto. Nothing 
could be more absurd than this present- 
ment of the melancholy Dane. He was not 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But he was a stout 
young Dutchman in sore trouble, and your 
heart ached for him—the tears came to 
your eyes. For years afterward you re- 
membered him—and his trouble, and both 
always were real to you. Fechter retired 
from the stage while yet a young man. He 
bought a farm in Maryland, hid himself 
there, and soon after died. 


Saaighiaeh baie 


The comedian, John Sleeper Clarke, be- 
longed to that day. As an artist, he had as 
much personal magnetism as Fechter; as a 
man, unlike the Dutch Hamlet, he was 
sober and clean-minded, a tender husband 
and father and a most generous friend. 
But few men are sent by the Powers above 
into the world on that most kindly of 
errands—to make it laugh. The world 
usually pays them largely in gratitude and 
affection. Clarke counted his friends in 
every civilized country. 

He was a large, florid man, with reddish 
hair and blue, protruding eyes. I saw him 
first when the Civil War was at its height, 
when the minds of men and women were 
sick unto death with the long-nursed hate 
and fury. The day had brought depressing 
news; the evening we meant to spend in 
listening to appeals for slaughter and more 
slaughter from Wendell Phillips and other 
vehement Abolitionists. By chance we 
strayed instead into the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, where Clarke was playing Major 
DeBoots. It was simply fun—clean fun; 
you fell into wild paroxysms of laughter. 
Why, we had forgotten that there was such 
a thing in the world as fun or laughter! 
We came out happy and sane again, full of 
kind thoughts of Abolitionists and rebels. 
The spell of that night never left me. I 
always thought of Clarke and Waddilove 
and DeBoots as missionaries in the world 
preaching good-will and happiness. 


Fishes that are Racers 


TUDY of the speed of fishes is embar- 
rassed by unavoidable difficulties. It 
is not possible, as with birds, to set up tall 
poles at intervals of a quarter of a mile, and, 
with the help of stop-watches, time them 
as they go by. Nevertheless, recent inves- 
tigation of the subject goes to show that 
the mackerel, if not the champion racer of 
the briny deep, comes pretty near to carry- 
ing off the honors. Unquestionably it 
travels sometimes as fast as an express 
train at high speed—say, at the rate of 
sixty, or possibly seventy, miles an hour. 
Other things being equal, the larger the 
fish, the faster it swims— just as the huge 
steamship is able to travel at a speed much 
greater than the little harbor tug. Un- 
doubtedly the energy employed by a fish 
of great size, such as a thirty-foot shark, 
when traveling at its best gait, is some- 
thing tremendous. An ordinary tug, which 
represents a maximum of energy in a min- 
imum of bulk, utilizes about two hundred 
horse-power. Of course, it is only a guess, 
but it would not seem to be over the mark 
to suppose that a seventy-foot whale makes 
use of five hundred horse-power when it 
propels its huge bulk through the water at 
arate of thirty miles an hour. A whale— 
which is a mammal, and not a fish— might 
be compared to a freight train if the shark 
is a cannonball express, but it can beat the 
fastest ‘“‘ocean greyhound’’ in a speed 
contest. 

If there is a fish that can travel faster 
than a shark, it must be the tarpon, which 
can probably “‘hit her up”’ to the tune of 
eighty miles an hour, if pressed for time. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that 
finny creatures which live near the surface 
of the sea are swift swimmers, as compared 
with those that dwell in the depths. Thus 
the cod, which is a deep-water species, is 
sluggish, and would stand no show at all in 
a race with the mackerel or herring. These 
latter, which are distinctively pelagic, 
depend for their living upon their activity 
in pursuing agile prey, and they must be 
quick in their movements in order to escape 
their own enemies. 

If the mackerel were as big as a good- 
sized shark, it would probably be the speed 
champion of the ocean. No fish is better 
shaped for rapid going. Some years ago a 
yacht-builder in New York constructed a 
sloop with a hull patterned exactly after 
the under-body of a Spanish mackerel. 
She was called the Undine, and, if tradition 
does not lie, she never was beaten. Like 
the fish after which she was modeled, she 
had her greatest breadth of beam forward 
of amidships—a decidedly novel idea in 
boat-building. One may say, indeed, that 
all modern water-craft are more or less 
fishlike in their make-up; yet, on the whole, 
it is surprising that marine architects have 
not striven more earnestly than they have 
done to obtain hints from Nature’s own 
illustrations of aquatic speed-making prin- 
ciples. 
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FRANKLIN 


For Two on a Tour 
The Franklin Gentle 


man’s Roadster is unique 
among motor-cars. It has 
a 12 horse-power four- 
cylinder air-cooled engine in 
a runabout body; the total 
weight being only 1050 
pounds. It can be fitted 
with canopy, cape or Victoria 
top, and is designed and 
engineered for swift touring, 
and business purposes; with 
safety, comfort and wonder. 
ful endurance. 


This type of car, but with less horse power, 
last summer carried Whitman and Carris 
from San Francisco to New York in less 
than 33 days, cutting the record nearly in 
halves. } 

It recently made a record run from 
Minneapolis to Northfield, Minn., a distan 
of 108 miles in 3 hours and 35 minutes, u 
very bad road conditions, reducing the reco: 
by 1 hour; and in the Boston Club run 
Providence, 47 miles and return, passed 
large touring cars, beating one of the b 
and most famous 30 h. p. water-cooled ea 
by 12 minutes. ‘ 


No other car in its class, and few in any | 
class, can compare with it for practical, | 
economical touring and all-day mileage, 
a business runabout it is unequalled by 
other car. 


Six Models for 1905 


Roadster, Light Touring Cars 
High-powered Touring Cars ~ 
Send for catalogue 


H.H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—d 4.1L. A.M. 


Made of Clear Argentine N 


Hats for Men 
The first 


derby made in America 

C&K. The best hats 

are the Knapp-Felt De Lw 

$6 and the Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for The Hatman. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP @( 
840 Broadway, New York 


ERM KILLER 


A preparation in con 
form. Destroys all bad 
fumigating and purifying th 
like a pleasant perfume. — 


Kills Moths 


mosquitoes, and other ins 
Prevents disease by anu 
ting dangerous germs. S 
pastils in a box, with metal 
dlestick, by mail, postpaid, 


, PAUL MANUFACTURING 
44 Fulton St., Boston, 


SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HI 
Vermont and Lake Char 
Terms $4 to $10 per week © 


New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Ver™ 
points. As good as any on the continent. 150 page il 
brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. instamps for po 


Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. 
385 Broadway, New York City. 
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Literary Folk —Their Ways and Their Work 
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Get the heating outfit | 


AVE been 
the first 
choice of the 


army, navy 
and the PUB- 
MiG eior over 


half a century. 
t “Catalogue entitled “ Pistols"’ describes all models. 
if It's mailed free on request 


Colt’s arms are guaranteed 


Colt’s Patent 
Firearms 
Mfg. Company 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


London Office, 
15A Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Root 


| TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
will add at least ten years to the life 


of a new or an old leaky SHINGLE, 
TIN or FELT roof? 


Roof S.eak is a heavy rubberlike 
weatherproof liquid cement made in 
Black, Medium and Dark Maroon, Me- 
dium and Dark Green. One coat will 
‘make an old porous, leaky roof water- 
tight, and this one coat is equal in thick- 
mess to three coats of pure linseed oil 
paint and is far superior in durability. 
Does not crack in the coldest weather or 
soften under highest heat. A boy can 
apply it. Imparts no taste to water. 
Highly fireproof. 


ROOF Seak stops the rusting process on 


tin or iron, or warping and rotting in shingles. 


“Roof S.eak is not only suitable for roof 

‘protection, but is the best liquid protection possi- 
ble to make for tin, iron or wood, subjected to 
arctic or tropical weather or to heat, brine or acid 
_or for electrical insulation. 


| “RKROOt Seak wants your order —if your dealer 


| does not carry it, we will fill your order direct. Price east 0 
Colorado in one-gallon cans, $1.00 per gallon; in three, five 
and ten gallon kits, 75c per gallon. Freight prepaid 500 miles 
from New York or Chicago on five gallons. 1000 miles on 


=a or more —slightly higher f. o. b. distributing points 


, beyond, 
“Roof Seak —— sample by mail os booklet 


and color card on request. It is worth sending for if you own 
a roof. pint, enough to coat 20 square feet and enough to 
give “Roof Leak"’ a thoroughly practical test, by express pre- 


eal 
‘ paid to your door for 20c. in stamps or 2 dimes. 
153 Fulton St., Chicago 


Sllictt Varnish 
Gc. 73 Warren St., New York 


The Best Fire Insurance 


. 4s to build fireproof buildings. Besides you save 

money and make money by doing so. Whether 
your building is a three thousand or a three hun- 
dred thousand dollar structure you ought to read 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE 


Sample Copy Free. Write for it. 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE, 
.{| 1309 Great Northern Bldg., 


RUBEROID 


| (Trade Mark Registered) 


| RED 
ROOFING 


Chicago. 


A permanent Roofing 
with a permanent, 
beautiful color. 

Send for samples 

and booklet S.” 
The Standard Paint Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
100 William St., New York 
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THE MASTER WORD — A PUZZLE WITH- 
OUT AN ANSWER AND A REVELATION 
THAT Dorks Not REVEAL. 


Q It is a little difficult to say just what L. H. 
Hammond—whom one presumes to be 
a woman—wants to prove in The Master 
Word (The Macmillan Company). The 
whole tone of the novel is immensely, if not 
intensely, serious; itisfrom the first darkly 
intimated that the author has a revelation 
in regard to the newrace problem and the 
old mystery of sorrow, but when the reader 
has finished the book he is still unenlight- 
ened. 

The scene is cast in the phosphate region 
of Tennessee. Sudden riches come to one 
family, the daughter of which is loved by a 
young neighbor who hesitates, until hurried 
along by a rifle-shot, to woo a woman 
wealthier than himself. This girl’s mother 
heroically rears the illegitimate child of her 
dead husband by a mulatto—a girl who is 
tragically indisposed toward the blacks and 
hysterically in love with the young man 
who wants to marry her white half-sister. 
The negro vote is bought up by unscrupu- 
lous politicians, and the hero, in the end, 
comes to the conclusion that he must pay a 
better price than his political opponents. 
Perhaps the author’s revelations were, then, 
the scarcely novel ones that humble self- 
sacrifice will atone even for another’s sin, 
and that, in polities, his Satanic Majesty 
must be fought with sulphur, though how 
she reconciles these two theories remains.a 
mystery. As for the writing, what is one 
to say of an author who calmly dismisses 
a dramatic scene in this wise: 

‘* As they stepped upon the bridge a man 
on horseback suddenly emerged from be- 
hind a tree on the other side of the stream, 
and fired twice at Bruce’s heart. He 
dropped without a groan, and Jim fell upon 
his knees beside him, while Simmons, 
shouldering his smoking rifle, turned coolly 
back up the plantation road.”’ ; 

In spite of the democratic scorn which 
her pronouns have for their antecedents, 
L. H. Hammond’s Master Word gives no 
directions for the unraveling of the Master 
Knot of human fate. —R.W. K. 


@ MINOR MENTION: THE Diary or‘ ME” 
(Broadway Publishing Company) is another 
journal like that by Mr. Plupy Shute. It is 
not without considerable humor and some 
truth in its picture of the ‘‘human boy,” 
but its author, unlike Judge Shute, has 
made a mistake in spelling words so much 
as they sound on the lips of a lad at school 
as to make their reading difficult for any 
child of older growth. 


@ THE RECENT ENCOURAGING development 
of facilities for the study of music in 
America promises soon to make the records 
of our countrymen who study music abroad 
more or less unusual. But that consumma- 
tion is not yet, and, in the mean time, such a 
book as An American Girl in Munich 
(Little, Brown & Co.) has value for many 
music-loving Americans. Mabel W. Dan- 
iels, the author, has a naive style, and 
her decidedly original impressions of the 
music which she heard during her studies 
in Europe are of characteristic interest. 


@ MauricE BLOOMFIELD, Professor of San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology in Johns 
Hopkins University, has published in the 
form of a small book his monograph on 
Cerberus, The Dog of Hades (The Open 
Court Publishing Company), an interesting 
study in comparative mythology. The 
subject is not lacking in anticipatory inter- 
est to a large class of readers. 
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@TuHE FIve SHoRT STORIES by Harold | 
MacGrath which are published under the | 
generous title of Enchantment (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company) belong to the same class 
as this author’s novelette, The Princess 
Elopes. 

They are eminently “light reading”’ | 
—which means that they will not keep | 
their reader awake nights, and that they 
propound no problems of social ethics more 
puzzling than the old one of the way of a 
maid with a man. Neither is the book a 
picture of any sort of people who ever lived 
on sea or land. But it will tide over those 
inevitable in-between hours of monotony 
which occur in even the best regulated of 
vacations. And it will help one to forget 
the mosquitoes. 


@THERE ARE ARGUMENTS A-PLENTY in | 
favor of a law restricting every author to 
that particular field of authorship—one had | 
almost said ‘‘ authority ’’— where grows the 
especial herb on which his or her special 
talent thrives the best. But nosuch law has, 
as yet, found its way clear to the statute- 
books, and, in the mean time, many an | 
author continues to leap the fence of pro- 
priety and good judgment. Thus Mr. 
Arthur W. Marchmont in A Courier of | 
Fortune (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
His story is based upon the play of the 
same name and is nothing more or less than 
a cloak and sword drama done into book- 
form. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Marchmont’s many 
admirers will read it—but just as un- 
doubtedly they will end it with a longing 
to encounter its author once again in 
that field of modern, if equaily marvelous, 
adventure, to the narration of which his | 
ability as a novelist is best adapted. 


QTHE THESIS THAT Russia is a much mis- 
understood nation manifestly lies at the 
bottom of The Case of Russia (Foz, 
Duffield & Co.), a volume made up of 
several independent contributions by vari- 
ous authors, all either Russian by birth or 
pro-Russian by sympathy. Thus Alfred 
Rambaud, French Senator and man of 
letters, contributes The Expansion of 
Russia; J. Novicow, of Odessa, offers a 
psychological study of The Russian People; 
Viadimer G. Simkovitch, of Columbia 
University, attempts an interpretation of 
The Russian Aristocracy; the Reverend | 
Dr. Peter Roberts seeks to explain the 
Slav, and Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich writes of 
Russian Religious Sects. Asa rule, Russia 
is here credited with at least ‘‘meaning 
well,” and even her absolutism is treated 
as a system borrowed from Germany and 
Asia rather than a native product. 

The book, however, is rather small to 
cover so large a field, and the weight of 
much that is said is somewhat lessened by 
a presumption of Russia’s strength which 
has been sadly lessened, in the reader’s 
mind, by certain subsequent events in the 
Far East. 


QIt 1s UNFORTUNATE for the historical ro- 
mancer that there were but thirteen States 
to play a prominent part in the earliest 
annals of this country. So narrow a field 
is soon crowded. Vermont, however, re- 
mains one of the less noisy corners. Miss 
Theodora Peck has discriminatingly chosen 
it for the scene of her story, Hester of the 
Grants (Fox, Duffield & Co.). In other 
particulars the book shows no unusual ob- 
servation. The heroine is an interesting 
but not an especially unusual young person 
for this kind of story, and the story itself 
isin no wise unusual for that sort of young 
person. 


now!—before Winter | 
comes. 


Now, before Winter—not then, 
when it’s here — is the time to 
put in steam or water warming, 
when makers and fitters are not 
rushed as in the Fall. Be ready 
to make your own weather in 
your own home, store, church, 
school or hotel—in country or 
city — at the turn of a valve. 


MERICAN {DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


automatically follow the weather up and down—all 
rooms, nooks and hallways are uniformly, health- 
fully warmed, Anyone can take care of an IDEAL 
Boiler. The fire keeps all night —the house is 
cozily warm in the morning. Any fuel may be 
used, even to cheapest soft coal screenings. The 
fuel and labor savings pay for the outfit, which 
outlasts the building it heats. The freedom from 
ashes in the living rooms saves much housework. 
You will need our catalogues to select from — sent 
free, on request, stating size and kind of building 
you wish to heat. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY | 


Dept. 28. CHICAGO 


“Never 
Touched 
Me!” 


The Pneumatic Golf Bali comes up 
whole and smiling after shots that would 
finish an ordinary ball. 


The secret is in its cover— Para 


Rubber —the toughest and most elastic 


made. 


You Cannot Cut or Gash 


The .neumatic Golf Ball. Best for 
driving, lofting, putting. All it requires 
is occasional repainting, and with every 
dozen balls we furnish, free of charge, a 
tube of paint, with directions. 
5oc each. 
Catalogue free. 
If not at your dealer’s, we will supply you direct. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
(Golf Ball Dep’t) Akron, Ohio 


The Pneumatic 


Golf Ball 


$5.50 per dozen, prepaid. []- 
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The Real Meaning of Conscription 


By James Davenport Whelpley 


A System Sown in the Pride of the Classes and Reaped in the Sorrow of the Masses 


ONSCRIPTION is an ugly word in 
American ears. It carries with it a 
mental picture of the eruelties of the 

draft, and it will be long before the edge of 
personal freedom is so dulled in the New 
World that a Government resting upon 
the people will dare advocate enforced mili- 
tary service. The pride of America is its 
volunteer army—millions of men now 
carrying on the trades, arts and sciences 
with no thought of murder in their hearts, 
but ready at a call to “‘fall in” for the de- 
fense of the colors. Military critics may 
write themselves into early graves decry- 
ing the value of untrained soldiery in a 
scheme of national defense, but the Amer- 
ican people will long remain content with 
what they believe they can do in time of 
emergency, with the eager and intelligent, 
though untrained, regiments which would 
spring into organized life within a fort- 
night after a call to arms. 

It is not so with Europe. There the peo- 
ples of the Continent have tithed their 
lives to the God of War for defense or 
aggression until such tribute is part of the 
national existence. In the countries of 
higher civilization long years of peace, the 
growth of socialism, the burden of national 
expenditure, and a surplus of men have 
taken from enforced military service some 
of its worst features. Now there are ex- 
ceptions; the family is not deprived of the 
breadwinner, only the fittest are sent to 
the field, the youth who will study until he 
reaches a certain standard ean escape the 
hardships of the common service, and two 
years with the active army is the maximum 
required of any one. 

With all these modifications, however, 
the bald fact that the soldier is a conscript 
still plays an important part in the national 
economies. It moulds society, modifies 
labor conditions, colors the national view, 
and militarism is either accepted as good, 
as a necessary evil, or is fought as a eurse, 
according to the different schools of 
thought. England stands by herself in 
Europe as a country with a great regular 
army of over 700,000 men dependent solely 
upon volunteer enlistment for raw ma- 
terial. If the armaments of Europe con- 
tinue to grow as they have grown in recent 
years, it will not be long before conscrip- 
tion will be forced upon the English people. 

The conscription law of Germany and 
the method of its enforcement is probably 
the most scientific and practical applica- 
tion possible of the principle of enforced 
military service to the life of a great, 
modern, commercial nation. Changes are 
made from time to time to meet the de- 
mands of public opinion, for the Emperor, 
to have his imperial way even with his own 
people, must exercise no mean quality of 
diplomacy. Thus it is that, although he 
recently secured legislative sanction to an 
increase of the cavalry arm, it was also pro- 
vided that from April 1 of this year the 
term of enforced service in the infantry, 
the vast bulk of the army, should be re- 
duced to two years. The term had been 
three from the beginning of the German 
Empire, but an increasing supply of human 
material for conscription, and a decided 
move on the part of the taxpayers to re- 
sist notable increase in military expendi- 
ture, have made it safe, and politically 
expedient as well, to limit the burden. 

With a population of less than 60,000,- 
000, the German Empire maintains a 
regular army of over 600,000 men. The 
total cost of this army is about $170,000,- 
000, or $285 per annum for each unit. The 
United States, with a population of nearly 
80,000,000, maintains a regular army of 
64,000 men at a cost of $77,000,000, or 
about $1200 per unit. The German pri- 
vate is fed, clothed, equipped and paid 
$1.65 per month. The American soldier is 
fed, clothed, equipped and paid thirteen 
dollars per month. The food of the Ger- 
man private would soon give rise to a mu- 
tiny in an American mess-room. It is 
plentiful, but coarse and monotonous. The 
clothing and equipment of the German 
private are as good as those of the Amer- 
ican and make a braver show on parade, 


but in turn they require more labor to 
keep them presentable. 

The German private enters the service 
prepared to obey and recognizing his offi- 
cers as a superior race of human beings 
by reason of previous class distinctions. 
Even with this spirit prevalent, the life is 
hard, for the private is bullied and often 
actually abused by his superiors in rank. 
It may be said, however, that the numer- 
ous court-martial inquiries into cases of 
abuse and cruelty in the German army are 
generally concerned with the actions of the 
non-commissioned rather than the com- 
missioned officers; with men whom a little 
brief authority has given free play to un- 
balanced passion or judgment. A major- 
ity of the commissioned officers come from 
classes in society where stupidity and prej- 
udice are all too common, but where con- 
sideration for the inferior in station is a 
recognized principle. 

Twenty years ago there were about 800,- 
000 boy babies born in Germany. Death, 
emigration and disability so reduced this 
number that on October 1 last, the date of 
the annual call for conscripts, about 500,- 
000 boys of twenty years of age were ex- 
amined as to their fitness for military serv- 
ice. In round numbers, 250,000 of these 
were then drafted into active service, 6000 
going to the navy. Eighty thousand were 
drafted into the so-called ‘‘Ersatz Re- 
serve,”’ a corps established for those who, 
for some reason or other, are not quite up to 
the requirements of active service. One 
hundred thousand were drafted into the 
“‘Landsturm,” or reserve corps, in which 
is enrolled all available military material 
which cannot be utilized in the active 
army, and several thousand were passed 
by for the time. 


A Huge Surplus 


When circumstances are favorable, the 
Government prefers to defer the draft of a 
conscript into the active service until he 
has been fully matured physically. Hence 
many are not called upon to go into the 
army until they have reached their twenty- 
first or twenty-second year. The surplus 
material now available for military service 
each year is shown in the fact that at the 
last draft over 1,250,000 were taken under 
consideration and less than half a million 
were finally made into soldiers. 

On the first of October following his 
twentieth birthday the German boy re- 
ceives notice from the police to report to 
local headquarters. If he be not exempt 
for any reason, or privileged to perform 
his military duty in some other way, he is 
carefully examined and either notified to 
hold himself in readiness for a later call, or 
absorbed at once into the regular army 
establishment. There are no training 
schools. The conscript goes direct from 
his home to the station of the regiment to 
which he is assigned. There, for the two 
years of his service, he not only receives 
constant military instruction, but also per- 
forms no small quota of labor of the kind 
soldiers are called upon to do. 

The peasant boy or the laborer’s son 
enters the service awkward, bashful and 
inexperienced. He comes out of it straight 
and strong, methodical in his habits, well 
disciplined and with some idea of what is 
going on in the world. He has seen much 
of the Empire in which he lives, has passed 
in review before crowned heads and spent 
his hours of leisure wandering about great 
cities. He may even have been for a time 
the guard who stands by the sentry-box in 
the shadow of the great Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin and quietly observed the 
crush through the towering arches—a 
traffic which in a single day may include 
every form of vehicle from the state car- 
riage of his Imperial Majesty to a coster- 
monger’s barrow. 

Much has been said and written of the 
good effects of military service upon the 
life of the German nation. The benefits as 
to the physique and mentality of many of 
the individuals are tangible, but there are 
attendant evils which, in the opinion of 


many patriotic citizens, more than balance 
the good derived. To straighten up the 
figure, awaken dormant ideas of a wider 
life, and to feed the body to a condition of 
health and strength is beneficial, but to 
create a vast army of ex-soldiers, fasci- 
nated by city life—men who, to satisfy 
their new ambitions, must achieve some 
position where a livery can be worn— may 
be deemed a questionable public policy. 

Half the German people are in uniforms. 
These range from the magnificence of 
imperial attire to the braid and buttons of 
a street sweeper. The taste of city life 
which is given the conscript and the im- 
posing character of his clothes while in the 
army render a return to farm life distaste- 
ful. To escape too sudden a decline in 
personal importance and impressiveness at 
the end of his enlistment, he seeks to don 
the livery of the state employee on rail- 
road, street-car line, police force, or, failing 
in this, he goes to private employment in 
the city where no corporate or individual 
employer is too poor or too unmindful of 
his own interests not to allow those who 
serve to bedeck themselves in an amazing 
glory. 

To these positions naturally drift the 
discharged soldiers, and, meantime, the 
land goes untilled or the crop unharvested 
for want of labor. The consequences of 
this spirit, born of the military service, are 
many. Paternalism, socialism, Govern- 
ment aid and interference in spheres of life 
elsewhere regarded as sacred to individual 
effort, make rapid headway. The soldier 
looks to the military organization to free 
him from all individual responsibility. The 
ex-soldier with this habit deeply rooted 
seeks as like a refuge as he can find. 

The German army in active service now 
numbers over 600,000 men, and the rank 
and file of the soldiery is always between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five years. 
There are to-day, outside of this regular 
foree serving with the colors, 3,300,000 
men between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-eight years who have each served 
three years in the active army. There are 
150,000 who are partially instructed and 
2,600,000 men who, though they have 
had no military training because of a con- 
stantly increasing surplus of conscripts, 
are nevertheless enrolled and available 
should their services be needed. It is need- 
less to say that the German Army Staff 
does more than merely keep this great 
army enrolled, for it is said that military 
equipment and emergency stores are 
always ready for immediate issue to a 
million men additional to the regular force. 

There are 25,000 officers in the German 
regular army. Conscription has nothing 
todo with them. The carrying of arms is a 
popular profession for those whose family 
traditions would keep them out of trade 
and whose tastes and abilities do not lie 
in professional directions. The taxpayers 
are not heavily burdened, however, to sup- 
port these officers. The pay of a second 
lieutenant is about $250 a year, a captain 
receives only $800, and a major-general 
commanding an army corps gets but $3000. 

It is interesting to note that the German 
Government takes cognizance of the fact 
that these wages are small in that an 
officer is forbidden to marry unless he can 
show that he is possessed of an income 
amounting to about $1000 a year. This he 
can derive from private sources in addition 
to his pay, or, as is more usually the case, 
he marries a girl with the requisite ‘‘ dot.” 

Social traditions are still very carefully 
guarded, however. There is but one way 
in which a private can become a regular 
army officer, and that is as a reward for 
heroism in face of the enemy. The story 
goes that but one commission has been 
issued for this cause in many years, and 
that the holder thereof soon found it 
necessary to resign. 

In case of war, the reserve troops would 
be officered from the ‘‘Hinjahrige Frei- 
willige,’”’ or one-year volunteers, and it is 
here that the system of conscription parts 
company with democracy. Theoretically, 
every German citizen must serve his turn 
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_ form, equip and board themselves. 
ean join a regiment of their own choice be- 


e 


fn the army, but in practice young men of 
even moderate means can escape a large 


3 a of the duty required of the peasant. 


e modified service lasts but one year and 
only four weeks of that is spent in the 
barracks. This single year of intermittent 
military duty guarantees an officer’s com- 
mission in the Reserve in case the latter is 
called into active service. In this manner 
is class distinction recognized and upon 
“the common people”’ is placed the heft of 
the military burden. it is undemocratic 
but necessary, for even in a monarchy the 
people of all classes must be kept fairly 


_ well satisfied with their system of govern- 


ment, or empire totters. To enforce the 
military requirement without distinction 


would soon work repeal of the law, for the 


“one-year volunteers”’ represent the ruling 
classes. 

Ostensibly this one-year service is based 
upon an intention to avoid interference 
with scientific, artistic, industrial or com- 
mercial training or to prevent undue hard- 
ship where a youth is the head of a family 
or business. Those so privileged must 
reach a certain educational standard, uni- 
They 


tween their seventeenth and twentieth 

ear and after one year of service are fur- 
Tcthed to the Reserve. The age at which 
these volunteers are accepted is set as low 
as seventeen, so that, if desired, the service 
may be performed before higher educa- 
tional work is begun. 


Class Distinction 


That this is class distinction is evident, 
for it is only those who can afford to edu- 
cate their children to the requisite standard 
who can secure for them immunity from 
the full term of soldiering. Then again, 
during the one-year service it will cost 
from $800 to $1000 to clothe, equip and 
feed the boy. This is far more surplus 
money than is possessed by the average 
family in Germany or any other land. Of 

the 500,000 young men available for mil- 

itary duty this year about 10,000, or two 

per cent., were able to choose this method 
of fulfilling their obligation. 

Over a million boy babies were born in 
Germany last year, and nineteen years from 
now there will be about 800,000 young 
men to draw upon for military duty, unless, 
in the mean time, the nations have dis- 
armed or conscription has been abolished, 
neither event being probable. Germany 
has to-day not the largest but the best- 
equipped, most concentrated and most 
effectively organized army in the world, and, 
with her Reserve, the military resources of 
the country are greater than those of any 
other nation. There is no other prospect 
than that this position will be maintained 
for many years to come, and even more 
emphatically than at present. 

From a military point of view nothing 
could be more desirable than the present 
system, but from a social point of view it is 
a serious question whether the very per- 
fection of the military arm is not secured 
by a sacrifice of many qualities necessary 
to the highest civil and economic develop- 
ment. If the individual character is thus 
rendered less valuable to the State, the 
system will in time fall by its own weight, 
unless changes are gradually made which 
will modify the present militarism of the 

~German life. Ask a German whether or 
not he believes in conscription and he will 
tell you that it is “a necessary evil.”’ 

_ The Social-Democrat will denounce the 

System as iniquitous, but he would have 

the German nation disarm entirely, and 

this is not considered as among the possi- 
bilities by the few who rule and the many 
who take pride and profit in the command- 
ing position of their country. Surrounded 
by powerful nations, all of them jealous, 
none friendly at heart, Germany cannot 
safely yield a man from her army nor a ship 
from her line unless her natural foes de- 
crease their armed strength in proportion. 

If she did it would be but a short time be- 

fore aggression upon her borders and inso- 

lence abroad would bring her humiliation 
at the hands of the erstwhile humiliated. 

This is the real reason for Germany’s great 

military establishment, the real reason why 
every citizen must be a man at arms, the 
_ Teal reason why the German people endure 

conscription and carry the heavy burden 
: a@ great national armament. 

_ On the other hand, though the Emperor 
may possibly cast longing eyes upon neigh- 
boring territory, or indulge in fanciful 
dreams of great German colonies in Africa 
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or South America, the mass of the people 
of this intelligent, sober and industrious 
nation ask but for peace with what they 
now have, and they consent to give of the 
best years of their lives and the earnings of 
a later period that this may be guaranteed. 
Conquest of foreign trade, regardless of the 
flag that floats over it, is the only form of 
conquest the people of Germany desire. 
No nation is more persistent, more intelli- 
gent or more scientific in pushing trade 
abroad— and prosperity has come at home 
in proportion as this trade has extended 
its influence. To court a war which would 
disorganize and destroy what has only so 
recently been secured and which would 
check the present rapid expansion would 
be contrary to the German character. No 
people have a stronger developed love of 
home and fatherland, but it is a sentiment 
more local than national. To think impe- 
rially is, not yet at least, a requisite of full 
patriotism; the Empire is too young for 
imperial pride to have become a strong 
factor in German character. 


Millions of Socialists 


There are three million avowed Social- 
Democrats in Germany, but this is far from 
representing the full number of those who 
are in sympathy with democratic thought. 
There is possible suggestion for prophecy 
in the freedom with which, in the sanctu- 
ary of each German home of the so-called 
“middle class,’ monarchy is patronized, 
republicanism advocated, and encroach- 


ments upon the rights of the people jeal- | 
ously noted and thoughtfully and intelli- | 


Its satisfactory service holds patronage. 


gently discussed and resisted. 

It is here that conscription and the 
whole military system find their real ene- 
mies. In one family, perhaps, a boy has 
gone to a two-years’ service when he could 
ill be spared. Mothers who would give 
their all for their country in time of war 
see no necessity for heart-breaks in time of 
peace. In another family, perhaps the 
mothers and daughters lead frugal lives, 
and the younger brothers go without many 
things, so that the oldest son may be a 
‘‘one-year volunteer”’ instead of a common 
soldier. 


It is not upon the humblest or upon the | 


highest in the social scale that the real bur- 
den of conscription falls. It is upon the 
great middle class, the real people of a 
country, those who do the work and pay 
the bills of the nation. Germany is a coun- 
try of these people. Aristocracy of blood 
is but a mere incident in the national life 
and of comparatively small importance. 
The aristocracy of accomplishment, of 
learning and of art constitutes the real 
“‘elass’’ of the nation, and it springs from 
wide and generous sources. If conscription 
were submitted by referendum to these 
people it would disappear, and such a ref- 
erendum is only deferred by ever making 
conscription less obnoxious. 

To apply a system of conscription fairly 
and justly, regardless of social status or 
wealth, to a civilized people of to-day 
would be an impossibility, for they would 
not have it. It only stands now in civilized 
Europe by strength of tradition, inherited 
custom, class distinctions and lack of initia- 
tive to pronounce its doom. It could only 
be adopted in England because of the ex- 
istence of a ruling class, and even then only 
in such undemocratic form as to provide 
escape from its real hardships for all except 
those without position, money, influence 
or education. 

The police have an eye on a German boy 
from the day of his birth. The German 
merchant looks askance at the youth seek- 
ing employment who has not served his 
time in the army. Should the German 
subject leave his native land without per- 
forming military duty he cannot return 
without fear, unless he has alienated his 
allegiance or is prepared to yield the trib- 
ute of his maturer years to service in the 
German barracks. The ‘‘man with the 
gun” sits by every German hearth. He 
tempers the joy of parentage, complicates 
the problems of life, and adds to the burden 
of existence in a hundred ways. The brave 
show of the Emperor and his troops tickles 
the eye and rouses the martial spirit of the 
people. The crowd cheers and the half- 
grown lad with other ambitions as yet un- 
awakened thrills with dreams of a military 
future. It is in the quiet of the home, 
maybe the cottage of the fields, or the tall 
buildings of the cities, that the real tragedy 
is enacted. Here it is that the sad tribute 
is paid to the ‘‘Man on Horseback” who 
guides the destinies of Europe. 


| 
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The Lady and the Ladder 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Now, Miss Lester not only knew the Lake 
Drive people but was even said to have 
been in a box with a grand lady at the 
opera in New York—though this report 
was unauthenticated. Her mother had 
not eared for crazy-quilts, nor had her 
father built on Drexel Boulevard. She 
was in society in Chicago, if any one ever 
was, and to Pauline’s ears it had come that 
she enjoyed similar privileges in Washing- 
ton, New York, possibly even London. The 
family had never been enormously rich, 
but in the early days when social position 
in the new community had been to have 
for the taking, Mrs. Lester had grasped it 
firmly, while Henry T. had presumably sat 
comfortably by the sitting-room grate in 
his ecarpet-slippers and Emmeline had in- 
dulged in whatever folly of the needle took 
the place in those early days of the later 
crazy-quilt mania. They had not foreseen 
the time when a ‘‘position in society”’ in 
every town in the country would be a thing 
or mystic and inealculable value, when the 
new democracy of the West would invent 
classifications that were not needed, and 
set its silly newspapers to the task of mak- 
ing every one a snob. 

Pauline, the product of the new condi- 
tions, raged at the injustice her parents had 
done her, and Miss Alma Lester became to 
her like a red rag to a bull. The bitterness 
of it all was increased by the fact that, in 
the dark ages preceding the Great Fire, 
Henry T. Whiting and Lawrence A. Lester 
had been partners in an enterprise which 
proved to be the beginning of both their 
fortunes. In those days, Henry T. and 
Emmeline had a more established position 
than the younger Lawrence, and it was at 
Kimmeline’s first evening party in the West 
Adams Street house that Mrs. Lester, a 
young bride, met the beaw monde of the 
day. Since then the Whitings had faded 
away, through their own neglect, into 
social obscurity, while Mrs. Lester—but 
Pauline could not think of it calmly. She 
felt that she could hate both Mrs. and Miss 
Lester, yet—oh, the degradation of it!— 
she must catch hold of them, cling to them 
— if they would let her. 

Pauline had rushed up to Alma with the 
utmost cordiality one day in Rome when 
Miss Lester had been talking with some 
friends in the palmroom of the Grand 
Hotel. It had not been well received, there 
was no denying that. There was a moment 
when Pauline had been ready to dedicate 
her life to the humiliation of her rival, as 
she secretly named her. But common- 
sense conquered. The Lesters were the 
only hold the Whitings had upon Chicago. 
Vengeance, if one may venture upon that 
lurid term, must wait. Alma was first to 
help Pauline to her natural place in Chicago, 
and then Pauline, to employ the phrase with 
a slightly altered meaning, meant to put 
Alma in her place. With this kindly inten- 
tion Miss Whiting embarked with her step- 
mother in the early fall. 


About nine months later, Mary and 
Pauline again sat where the patent rocker 
in peacock-blue crushed plush had once 
stood. Its place was now occupied by a 
deep cushioned chair, gay with chintz 
flounces. A soft June wind swayed the 
dainty muslin curtains to and fro and shook 
the leaves of the maples along Drexel 
Boulevard. The sun streamed across the 
pretty room, making the silver fixtures on 
the dressing-table sparkle, and lighting up 
the pink and white fluffiness of Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s negligee. It was a day, even in 
Chicago, to be idle, languorous and content 
now that summer had come at last. 

But winter was in Pauline’s heart. While 
Mary idly plucked at the lace ruffles of her 
gown, her stepdaughter, girt as if for action 
in a stiff shirtwaist, stood before her, way- 
ing a letter in the air. 

“It’s about that house at Lake Forest,” 
she said; ‘‘we’ve got to decide whether we 
want to rent it or not. I don’t. Do 
you?” 

“‘ Well, Pauline,”’ was the reply, ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s a very pretty house, but we could 
take out a lot of things from here—you 
know this wasn’t a very pretty house, but 
now it is.” 

“Tf we could carry this whole house I 
wouldn’t want to go.’’ Pauline looked 
thunderous. 

“But I thought you did want to go a 

“So I did. But I wanted to go to Mrs. 
Hempy’s dinner last week. I didn’t go. 


Nor to the motoring thing the Lesters had 
at the Saddle Cycle Club.” 

“But that isn’t the same thing,’ came 
from Mary soothingly. 

“Tt is,” Pauline answered. ‘‘I didn’t go 
to those things because I wasn’t asked. 
We're not asked to Lake Forest.”’ 

“Well, I guess this is a free countr 

‘“Why will you keep on saying ‘guess’? I 
think it’s so dead common,” interrupted 
Pauline—and then went on with no pause 
for an answer: ‘‘You know what I mean. 
No one especially wants us to come out 
there for the summer—at least nobody 
wants us that we want to have want us. 
We must face facts.” 

“Tt seems to me you’re always telling 
me to face facts.’’ Mary’s voice had a 
plaintive wail in it. 

““No one wants us in Lake Forest,”’ re- 
peated Pauline, ‘‘any more than they do 
here.” 

“‘People have asked you out a good deal, 
Pauline.”’ 

“Have they?” inquired the girl satir- 
ically. ‘‘Oh, mother, you don’t want me 
to go over the history of last year!” 

Mary did not, it appeared, nor will the 
readers of this tale. Some of them may 
perhaps themselves have attempted to 
climb the ladder, and can supply for them- 
selves the depressing details of the Whit- 
ings’ winter. 

‘““We are just as good as any of them,” 
philosophized Pauline profoundly; ‘‘we’ve 
got as much money as most of them and 
we're ready to spend it. But I suppose it’s 
no fun being in society unless you have 
some one to keep out.” 

“Of course I think myself that the 
Lesters have ——”’ 

“Don’t speak of them to me!”’ Pauline 
strode fiercely across the room and sat 
down opposite Mary. ‘‘ You saw through 
them, I hope. Alma introduced me to just 
enough people so that there would be an 
audience to see us fall down. What is 
their old social position, anyhow? I wonder 
if they’ve really got it in New York, or in 
London, as they say. Oh, if ever I get a 
chance a 

Pauline brooded gloomily, and the step- 
mother and stepdaughter sat a moment in 
silence, which the former broke. 

“Well, we had a pleasant winter, any- 
how. I’m sure I never had a pleasanter.”’ 

““T guess you haven’t,’’ retorted Pauline. 
Mary, tremblingly on the verge of tears, 
for a moment lifted her eyes to her step- 
daughter. ‘‘I mean I expect you haven’t 
—not in Cornell Avenue.”’ 

“Tm sorry I can’t help you, Pauline. I 
wish I’d been fashionable.” 

“I’m sure I wish you had.” 

Mary was now quite in tears, but one 
might have observed her back stiffen a 
little at Pauline’s tone. Pauline probably 
did not see. 

“Tt makes it much harder for me, having 
to get two people everywhere.”’ 

Mary lifted her head; the tears had 
ceased to flow. 

“Don’t forget, Pauline,’ she said, with 
a note not usually in her voice, ‘‘that 
you’ve run this show yourself. I don't, 
for my part, think you were always right. 
You’re so proud that you will pretend 
we're already the swellest of the swell when 
we aren’t. I think, sometimes, if we were 
honester and quicker to take advantage of 


” 


everything that turns up we might get on | 


better. But goodness knows I never inter- 
fered; I allowed you to go enough places by 
yourself, and I never went places by myself.” 

“T didn’t know you were asked,” said 
Pauline. 

Mary rose, and went swiftly across the 
room, her dainty pink and white trailing 
after her gracefully. She took a note from 
a compartment in a pretty Sheraton desk, 
and then, with it in her hand, stood before 
Pauline. 

“Mrs. Hempy asked me to dinner and 
she didn’t’ask you,” she said, ‘‘and I didn’t 
go—neither did I tell you because I thought 
you'd feel hurt. But if she asks me again 
I shall.” 

Pauline seized the note and read. 

“But you ought to have gone!”’ she cried, 
and then her tears began to flow, from 
mixed motives, perhaps. Mary seated 


herself in her chair and stared out across | 


the lawn and the waving trees. 
she spoke: 

“I didn’t mean to be cross, Pauline. I’m 
sorry things haven’t gone as you wanted 


Finally 
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Are You Going 
To Paint This Season? — 


Painting is always expensive and you want to have it done as 
cheaply as you can. Where will you economize? By buying cheap 
paint and saving a little, or by using PURE WHITE LEAD and ~ 
saving a great deal ? : 

On a $100.00 job you might save $ro.oo in first cost by using 
adulterated White Lead or poor paint. PURE WHITE LEAD @ 
$ro.oco more would add greatly to the appearance and 50% to the life 
of the paint, Which is the cheaper? Take out your pencil and figure 
the saving yourself. It doesn’t take long to prove that the cheap” 
stuff costs the most. / brings the next painting bill at least 50% sooner. 
That $10.00 saving is an expense and not a saving, after all. 


The cost of painting your house makes the paint question important to 
you and it should be worth your while to know where your money goes 
and what paint you are buying. Our book ‘‘What Paint and Why” 
answers every question in a simple and helpful way, and tells you what 
brands of PURE WHITE LEAD are pure and why PURE WHITE 
LEAD should always be specified. It will save you money. It 
certainly will interest you. 


Free on request. 


Send postal today. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, Largest Makers of White Lead in the World 


New York Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Pittsburgh, NATIONAL LEAD AND OIL CO. Philadelphia, JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 7 
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TANGLEFOOT AS WELL AS] 
CATCHES Ue ; 


THE GERM 


EE THAT IT LOOKS LIKE THIS. 


~ TANGLEFOO 
Does You a Great Service Besides Relieving You of Flies 


Y THIS time you know that flies carry contagious diseases from one person to another. The question 
is: How can you prevent them from infecting you? If you let the fly buzz about in your room, the 
germ which it has just picked off from someone in the neighborhood suffering from typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, etc., may become detached, and you may inhale it. If you let the fly walk over your food, 
the germ may stick to that, and you will soon have it where it wants to be. If you catch the fly in a trap, 
it will buzz all the more, the germ will float through the meshes as through a barn door, and someone may 
inhale it sooner or later. If you poison the fly, you do not poison the germ adhering to its wings or body; 
the fly dies and becomes dry and is blown about as dust, and the germ with it. Butif something will | 
catch and hold poth the germ and the fly before they alight on your person or food you will be protected. | 


There is only one thing made that. will do this. Itis TANG LE FOOT 


It catches the germ as well as the fly, and 
coats them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 


The Climax Weeder os | 
Ay 


this hot weather 


Why let Baby cry when it can be 


kept cool, domfortable and well in a 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper | 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair,Go-Cart combined 
Splendid for ‘‘the new baby ;" and adjust- 
able for it as it grows older. Designed on 
special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
very strong. Babies love the gentle motion. 
A wonderful help in the healthful care 
of your child. Physicians urge the use 
of Glascock's Jumper—the standard. 
Buy of your dealer or direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. Sold with 
or without Go-Cart attachment. 30 
days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
) alog and mother's manual, “ The  , .j#iiycisessgmals 
24 | 20th Century Baby,” FREE. : 
GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. CO., 
\ 345, Muncie, Indiana, 


.\\t The only practical hand weeder ever 
m\\\ made, Made of stamped steel, sharp- 
a\\ ened on both edges. Invaluable for 
AM weeding onions, corn, vegetable or 
\\\ flower gardens or lawns. One man 
Fi) can do four times as much work as 
2) one with a hoe. Not a toy, but a 
practical tool. Shipped to 


75¢. 
it the most satisfactory tool you ever 
used. Agents make good 
big money handling this 
Weeder. Write for quan- 
tity prices. 
Cc. H. STREUBE 

Dept. 10, Sandusky, Ohio 


BEA If 


\ 


m to go here. Well, you’re just a 
srophet without honor, that’s all. Id 
ke to go abroad again. Chicago isn’t the 
only place. I’m sure I always knew all the 
ic eople on Cornell Avenue, and I be- 


' 
) t 
lieve ae world’s about the same every- 


where. And I’ve learned a good deal this 
winter. You come abroad and let mother 
have a try.” 

Pauline stole to her side, feeling dimly 
that she possessed a new and unrealized 
asset. Mary put her arm around her step- 
daughter’s shoulder. 

“Mother, dear,’’ began the girl, in an 
accent of unwonted tenderness, ‘I’m 


afraid I’ve been selfish. I want you in the 


future to enjoy yourself as much as pos- 
sible. You’re young and pretty, and ——”’ 
“Oh, that’s all right, Pauline!” said 


Mary, and with a laugh her natural gayety 
returned. She rose and crossed the room 


with the pleasant undulating movement of 
our national dance. 

Intelligent readers are asked to admire 
and note the cakewalk, for later other au- 
diences, far more fashionable and impor- 
tant, will welcome it with enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Whiting’s voice piped up with the 


-and Companies and Things. 
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cheerful words of a new and popular 


song: 

“You've been a good little girl,” she 
sang; “‘so come along with me!” 

Pauline dabbed at her eyes jerkily and 
then 

“T’ll come along,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I'll 
never come back to this old town until I 
can come back and show these people} 
Oh, I understand why American girls, go 
abroad and live there and marry ther at’ 

‘““Well,”’ said her stepmother, ‘‘pernaps 
you'll marry there.” 

“T’d almost like to marry one of their 


old titles. I believe I would. That would 
aey these Chicago people and that Alma 
ester 2 


“Well,” said her stepmother soothingly, 
‘perhaps you will, if that’s what you 
want. I like to have people get what they 
want in this world. And I promised vour 
father you should have your chance.” 

In a more subdued tone she sang again 
her little song with its lilting refrain. 
Pauline may not have been a very ‘‘good 
little girl,’’ but she was destined to ‘‘come 
along.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Seeking Investment: One Kind of Success 


(Continued from Page 10) 


and dauntless in his jousts with the great 
giants of industry, should be so subdued 
and meek before poor little me!” 

And that’s the way it seemed to me. 

Without doubt, the next two or three 
weeks were the most anxious and trying 
that I had ever experienced. While 
Rainsford was away, working up certain 
details for our new project, I was making 
hurried journeys to distant cities, visiting 
the heaviest stockholders, and imploring 
them not to throw away their stock. 
_ I told them that I, with others, was pre- 
paring a plan to circumvent the Standard 
Wool people, but that I was pledged to the 


_ most inviolate secrecy; that, if the faintest 


suspicion of our purpose should reach our 
enemies, our scheme would probably be 
crushed before we could make secure even 
the preliminary arrangements. My anxiety 
lest the great monopoly should be able to 
secure enough stock to control matters was 
almost unendurable. 

And with it all I was compelled to de- 


vote some time to Elfrida—to listen to her 


poems, when my brain was distracted with 
stock quotations ! 

It was during one of these evenings, 
when she was reading something about 


The hours when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word, 


_ that the idea came to me to make myself 


absolutely sure of her. I felt that I was in 
a cruelly uncertain position. If our new 
plan failed, and our great company was 
crippled, I was not at all certain that 
Rainsford would not raise obstacles to our 
marriage—and that would be just the 
contingency which would make this advan- 
tageous union so desirable to me. 

So I roused up and made myself mourn- 
fully agreeable. 4 
_ “Why art thou so sad, my Prince?” 
said Elfrida. ‘‘Forget all these Trusts 
As Long- 


fellow so beautifully says: 


Cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their a 


But I interrupted with as heavy a sigh 
as I could manage: 

, Elfie!” said I. ‘‘Dear little Elfie! 
It’s so dreary waiting for our marriage. 
Your father is up to his neck in this busi- 
hess, and it is impossible to get him to 
think of us now. We’ve got to wait until 
these tangled skeins are all unraveled, and 
I can’t stand it—unless 2 

“Unless what, my Prince?” 

Unless we get married at once, Elfie. 
Why should we wait? I will get the license 
and We can go quietly around to the min- 
ister’s without any one knowing it— just 


_ you and I, little Elfie!”’ 


§ She gave a timid little scream, and said: 
Oh, Dickie! How romantic! How did 


you ever think of it? How did you ever 


find time to think so much about poor 
little me, with your head so full of all 
these dividends and coupons and preferred 
stocks? But you won’t have any pre- 
ferred stocks when we are married, Dickie, 


will you? I won’t have anything pre- 
ferred to me. As Tennyson says aa 


But I’ve forgotten what Tennyson said. 
The matter was settled—that was the 
main point—and the second afternoon 
after that Elfrida became Mrs. Dubble. 

So that matter was off my mind, and I 
had an anchor to windward at a time when 
I felt sorely in need of it. 

I was much surprised that the Wool 
Company made no serious attack upon our 
stock, and I was no less surprised that they 
addressed no communication to me on the 
subject. This was, I thought, conclusive 
that, although it had suited their desires 
to use me as a tool for organizing our com- 
pany, or, as Grant had said, for ‘‘ bunching 
it together so as to squeeze it all together,” 
they felt perfectly competent to do the 
squeezing without any help from me. 
Evidently they were not yet ready, for the 
stock held up remarkably well, the quota- 
tions holding round about fifty-eight. 

. About the time, however, tha ny axiS- 
ford ¥ed nearly completed the aah hb 
was engaged on, I noth: some activity in 
the stock, and my broker wrote me that 


some parties were selling rather heavily. | 


He followed this a day later with the in- 
formation that the Standard Wool Com- 
pany were undoubtedly the sellers. That 


woke me up—if I needed any awakening | 


—and I soon was able to convince myself 


that very little stock had been sold by | 


members of our company. The fact then 
dawned upon me that the great Standard 

Wool Company were selling short! 

It was some little while before the full 
significance of this became clear to me, and 
when it did I was filled with admiration at 
the audacity and ingenuity of the scheme. 
They were putting out a big line to the 
unsuspecting public, and baiting it with 
rumors that they were shortly to take over 

' the management of our affairs, their won- 
derful prestige gilding everything which 
they were supposed to have an eye on. Of 
course, when they were ready they would 
sturdily deny any connection with us, and, 
at the same time, throw the whole weight 
of their tremendous influence against the 
stock, and hammer it wn to ruinous 
figures. Then, while pocketing enormous 
profits from the speculating public, they 
would, of course, buy in to suit them- 
selves. 

It was a beautiful scheme, and, as I 
thought it all over, a joyful peace stole 
over me, and I could have sung with the 
Psalmist: ‘‘Thou hast also given me the 
necks of mine enemies.” 

Then I wired to Rainsford to come back 
to Toonsville at once. 

A “‘Tt looks serious,”’ said he, when I told 
him about the short selling. ‘They must 
feel pretty sure of breaking the price like 
the mischief, before long.” 

“Tt does look serious, Rainsford—for 
them, not us! Now, I’ve got over half a 
million in available cash.’’ (This was from 
the ten thousand shares which I had judi- 
ciously sold.) ‘‘I propose to use it in a 
very unusual way for me. I’m going to 
speculate a little on margin. You'd better 
come in with me, and we’ll take up all the 
short line those fellows are putting out, or 
at least as far as our cash will go.”’ 
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ment of the modern shaver. 

fingers, just use plenty of water and little soap. 
Send 4c in stamps for ti:al size stick (Enough for a month’s shaving.) . 

55 John St., New York 

Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 


Summer social occasions, lawn 
parties, fétes, picnics, luncheons, all 
receive a touch from the use of 


Welch's 
Grape Juice 


as a beverage, either a plain drink or 
made into a number of attractive, 
temperance, non-fermented punches. 
There is no better table beverage. 


Every housewife should keep a 
bottle always in the ice chest. 


Highest Award at 
St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer 
for it. It is sold in quart or pint 
bottles. Trial dozen pints, $3.00. 
Express paid east of Omaha. Book- 
let with delicious recipes for bever- 
ages and desserts made from Welch’s 
Grape Juice, free. Sample three- 
ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 


the new- 
box!” 


men of refinement. 


COLGATE & CO., 


There is 


There never was a box like this before. 


Its nickeled surface rivals silver in its elegance. 
Appropriate to stand among the toilet articles of 


SHAVING STICK 


is the only shaving soap that meets every require- 
No need to rub the lather in with your 
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a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
\ 
| Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 285 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Q order, serving one squab. 

good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 

‘ae pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in One Month; 

niwht labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 

Ve7 Send for our Free Book, ‘‘ How to Make Money with 
Squabs,”’ and learn this rich industry. 

High class specialty 

road salesmen for 

Special Summer 

Selling. Address Manager E. S. PEARL, 

} Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


HARNESS 


We are the only exclusive manufacturers of harness in 


America that sell their entire output direct to the user at 
prices that will save you from 25 to 40 per cent, Everything 
is sent to your home subject to your inspection and approval. 


Illustrated Catalogue C and price list free upon request. 


The King Harness Co., 17 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately. describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. 

bution to planters. 


Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, 
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He started back in alarm. ‘‘Not much, 
Richard! It is one of my strictest rules 
never to speculate that way.” 

“This is not speculation,” I retorted; 
“it is investment!” 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ said he emphatically. 

I leaned toward him and whispered a 
few sentences in his ear. His eyes bright- 
ened and he sat back, staring at me. 

““Whew! but you’re a wonder, my boy! 
If you can do that I’m with you through 
it all. I guess I can raise three or four 
hundred thousand.”’ 

‘All right,” said I gleefully ; ‘‘get ready 
for it and I will have the stockholders to- 
gether without delay.” 

Four days later, by the use of most ur- 
gent and imperative requests, I got most 
of the stockholders to a private meeting 
in Toledo. I told them that the project 
I had hinted at was ready for adoption— 
that, without any question, it afforded 
certain and immediate independence of the 
Standard Wool Company and their rail- 
roads; but I added that, as its publicity 
would at once cause a jump in the stocks, 
many of them would surely be tempted 
to market their holdings, and thus give 
the Standard Company the chance they 
were waiting for—to buy in. I said de- 
cidedly that I would run no risk of this— 
that it would defeat the end toward which 
I had been working day and night, and 
for which I was risking my all; and that, 
therefore, before | made known this proj- 
ect I should require them all to deposit 
their stock with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, or any other depository, for a period 
of sixty days. 

There was much surprise and demur at 
this. I told them that I would agree that, 
if the stock did not gain twenty points in- 
side of ten days, they should again take 
possession of it. After a great deal of dis- 
cussion and hesitancy, in which they found 
that I was immovable in my decision, they 
consented, and an agreement was drawn up 
to that effect. As soon as the signatures 
were affixed to this, Rainsford quietly 
slipped out of the room, and I proceeded 
to make known our new project. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said I, ‘“‘all of you know 
of the Poweshie Creek which we have been 
intending to use for floating our logs to 
the new mill at Foggsboro’. Some of you 
have traveled along it and will remember 
that, at Bayle’s Hill, sixteen miles from 
Foggsboro’, it runs into the bed of the old 
Salada and Roxburgh Canal. It is thirty 
years since that canal was used —the rail- 
roads having put it out of commission— but 
it is still there—a big, grassy ditch; and 
when it is cleared out and the two locks re- 
constructed, it will be just as available for 
floating lumber barges as it was when it 
carried the grain output of Southern Ohio 
to ‘the Miami River, and so to Lake Erie.” 

There were nearly three dozen men in 
that room, every one of whom I knew per- 
sonally. Some were young and some were 
old—some were cautious and conserva- 
tive, others dashing and speculative— but 
now they were all pretty much alike. As 
I looked around they were sitting on the 
edges of the chairs, their heads craned 
forward in strained expectancy. Many 
had their hands upon their knees, as if 
about to spring forward—I know not what 
for, whether to ask questions or to make 
suggestions—I only know that they were 
the most intensely interested crowd I’d 
ever seen. 

“‘Gentlemen,’” I continued, ‘‘when 
Grant made those cruel charges against 
me—when my friends looked cold, and I 
could say with Job of old: ‘They mar my 
path, they set forward my calamity!’ I 
had no desire for retaliation. I was grieved 
—very deeply grieved; but my grief was 
mixed with the determination to show you 
and the world that I was no tool of the 
monstrous and rapacious Standard Wool 
Company. In seeking for light in my 
darkness and difficulty I chanced upon 
the old canal. I went to the State House 
and looked up the records. I found noth- 
ing in the charter by which it had become 
forfeited. I traveled alone and _ secretly 
along its old bed, to note its condition. I 
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confided in Rainsford—the only man 
except myself who, up to this moment, 
knows anything of the project—and we 
have managed to buy up a majority of the 
old stock—jall we could find, in fact— 
without raising suspicion of our purpose. 


To-day, he and I are practically owners of | 


that canal. To-morrow we shall engage 
engineers to reconstruct the locks and 
clear out the bed. In three months we 
can tow barges from the Poweshie Creek 


to Salada, and then transfer to schooners | 


for shipment to any point on the Great 
Lakes. Our freights will be even better 
than before the Standard Wool Company 
opened on us. We shall be in shape to 
meet them in any lumber market, and 
we've ten thousand feet for every one 
thousand they have.”’ 

There was dead silence for a few mo- 


ments when I had finished, then every man | 


sprang to his feet and crowded around me, 
offering congratulations and good words in 
abundance. 


When Rainsford slipped away from the | 


meeting he went immediately to the tele- 


graph office and wired our brokers to buy | 


all the lumber stock offered, at about the 
price then quoted, fifty-six, and, after a 


short interview with me, he took the night | 


train for New York. 


Fully confident that our scheme for tying | 


up the stock would succeed, we had already 
bought in over fifty thousand shares, the 
margin we put up calling for a quarter of a 
million dollars, and as the news of our canal 
project did not get into the papers until the 
following evening, we had one clear day in 
which we were able to secure about a hun- 
dred thousand more. Altogether, we were 
long on lumber stock to the enormous 


extent of a hundred and fifty thousand | 


shares, while the great Standard Wool 
Company were short that amount; and 
over three-fourths of the entire stock was 
at that moment securely tied up in the 
Union Trust Company’s vaults. We had 
them cornered and at our mercy. 

Two weeks had to elapse before settle- 
ments could be called for, and ‘‘Consol- 
idated Lumber”’ became the feature of the 
street. It was seen that a tremendous 
fight was on between Standard Wool and 
ourselves, and the rumor quickly spread 
that we had the stock cornered. 

On the day that our canal plan was pub- 
lished—we took care that it was thor- 
oughly done—the stock jumped eighteen 
points. 
and denials. The canal was useless—the 
charter had been long forfeited —the canal 
didn’t run within twenty miles of our prop- 
erty—the water had been diverted to 
other channels and we had nothing but a 
dry and useless ditch. 

But all this availed them nothing. I 
joined Rainsford in New York, and we had 
little to do but laugh and wait—and watch 
the stock climb up! The great company 
desperately sought cover, and bid the stock 
up themselves, but, of course, none was 
forthcoming. Then there was a lull, and 
our brokers—we were now working with 
several— bought and sold small blocks, 
each time boosting the price. Up—up it 
went! Past a hundred—a hundred and 
ten—a hundred and fifteen, fighting every 
inch of the way, until, on the day of settle- 
ment, we pushed it up to a hundred and 
twenty, and there we nailed them! 

Truly, it was a magnificent deal, and the 
loss was worthy of the great Standard Wool 
Company. They had dropped over eight 
million dollars, and we had gathered it in! 
They had secured in the scramble about 
seventy-five thousand shares, and these 
they turned over to us in settlement, to- 
gether with three million eight hundred 
thousand dollars in cash. 

And as the words of John Strang came 
again to my mind—‘‘The king’s wrath 
is as the roaring of a lion’’—I felt that I 
could smile at it all. For I argued to my- 


self this way: ‘‘ Here am I, a little Indiana 
banker and promoter, who has pulled the 
wool over the eyes of the greatest specu- 
lators in the world. Surely I can do a little 
roaring myself!” 


Then followed \a storm of sneers | 
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HIS is the Shredded Wheat standard. @ You 
can’t live upto it without a food which con- — 
tains in digestible form the elements necessary 
for building brain, muscle, flesh and bone. €@ To 
attain this standard use Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit and Triscuit. @ Write for ‘Zhe Vital 
Question Cook Book,’’ free. 4 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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T}e Woman’s Daily 
| Is Pleasing 
| Both Men and Women 


I{E National Daily Review —the dollar a 
year daily for American women and the 
American home—has made a great hit 

with the people of the United States. It has 
captured the country. Everybody is talking 
about it. Every member of every family that 
takes it enjoys it and every family that does not 
have it wants it and should have it. The men as 
well as the women like it, because it gives a good 
market report, is clean, complete and newsy, and 
condensed into four ordinary pages, so that it can 
be easily read and digested by busy people. It has 
more men than women on its subscription lists. 
The National Daily Review while published 
in Chicago is not a Chicago local paper, but 
a real national daily review of the world’s 
events. It is equally good in all parts of the 
country, and from Chicago as a central point 
reaches every State while it is fresh and timely. 
The Rev. Charles W. King, of Scranton, Pa., 
says it is “The Literary Digest and Outlook 
combined.” 


YOUR WIFE WANTS IT 


And will thank you 312 times a year for ordering it for 
her. It has no Sunday edition, but is published each 
week-day in the year. It brightens the home in both 
city and country , cultivates the intelligence of the 
men, women and Biildren of the househuld; elevates 
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‘*LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.”’ 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid. 
Infants’, 5to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 11% to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 844 to11, 1.75 Girls’, 2% to 6, 2.50 

Add 25 cents for delivery. = 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short | 

Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 
y these and many other 
styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 

Ask your dealer 
for Educators or send to us. 


Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
Shoemakers 
17 High Street, Boston 
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A «GOOD-TIME’”’ VACATION 


begins with the trip when you take the Big Four to aa eI : 


Mountain, Valley, Lake or Shore} 


To reach the pleasure-paradise of Michigan, the Adiron- I 


and improves the family life, and spreads happiness, sun- ete ee eneleng Pads Hee best to sail, sie ) 
shine, good cheer and good manners wherever it goes. WARREN J LYNCH “Gen'l Pasa Agt CINCINNATI OHIO | 
. , . -? , a 


A delightful feature of the National Daily Review is 

a daily magazine article on a live topic by a popular 

author. Think of getting 312 such features in a year for 

$1! The Daily Review is really worth §$5a year; but 

the price is fixed low so as to secure a million subscribers. 
The price of 


All this for $1.00 a Year. The price of 


Daily Review, by mail only, is $1 a year, 75 
cents for six months, 50 cents for three months. 


Send Your Dollar Today 


and get a delightful daily newspaper a whole 
year for your wife, your sweetheart, or yourself, 


National Daily Review 
Department S.P., Chicago, Ill. 


With the Champion you or the children can remove dandelions, plantain or other i] 
weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. Just push the sharp prongs through the 

crown of the weed, and pull ont with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and all, 
and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firmly fixe 
toa3ft, handle. It's unbreakable and will last for years. Price, Express Prepaid, 50c. Guaran. 
teed Satisfactory. Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 4 ‘a 


CHAMPION WEED PULLER CO., Railway Exchange Building, 


i 
Bal Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 


ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest ] 
Patents secured by | 


publications issued for free distribution. 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y.— 


Story- Writing and Journalism 

Taught by mail; short stories and book 

manuscrip criticised and revised: also BF 

placed on commission. Send for free booklet, 

“Writing for Profit; ’’ tells how. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION ) 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis,Ind, % 
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The Reading Table 


Business is Business 


Their True Mission 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s 
aid, 
me banished lover, or some captive maid.”’ 
sut new we know they’re handy for devising 
tood, up-to-date, effective advertising. 


Keep A-Pushing 

One step won’t take you very far ;- 
You’ve got to keep on walking. 

One word won’t tell folks all you are ; 
You’ve got to keep on talking. 

_ One inch won’t make you very tall; 

} You’ve got to keep on growing. 

| One little ‘‘ad.’’ won’t do it all; 

You’ve got to keep ’em going. 


An Ad— Vantage 

, He who would add unto his trade 

» Should have an “‘ad.,”’ and well displayed. 
| For “‘ads.,’”’ if one knows how to write ’em, 
| Add to one’s trade ad injinitum. 


t 
| 
| 


| 


Retrospective 


“There are no birds in last year’s nests,’ 
_ No dollar bills in last year’s vests ; 
_ And ’tisn’t wise to hope that ‘‘scads”’ 
| Will still flow in from last year’s ‘‘ads.”’ 


An Ad — Dition 

A man who owns a great big store 
With stocks of goods on every floor, 
| May, to his keenest sorrow, find 
| The public to his wares is blind, 
| And though he add all he may guess 
| Would likely add to his success, 

His bank account may never rise 

Till he concludes to add — vertise. 


{ A Lump of Logic 
| The time to quit (it seems to me 
| This truth is past denying) 
Our advertising ought to be 
When all the world quits buying. 
| — Nixon Waterman. 


Exploding the Green-Apple Germ 


|b is no such thing as a green-apple 
i germ. Two German scientists of repu- 
ation, Doctor Otto and Doctor Kenzel, 
‘lave been making an investigation of the 
ubject, and they find that, while children 
vho eat green apples are sometimes made 
ick, it is not, as a rule, anything in the 
ruit that is accountable for the mischief. 
Unquestionably, unripe fruit of various 
dnds sometimes makes people very ill. 
n the other hand, it is often eaten without 
woducing any bad result. If it were so 
lan us as is popularly supposed, say the 
nvestigators quoted, there would hardly be 
well child in the good old summer time. 
| In order to get at the exact facts, chemi- 
‘al analyses were made of apples, pears, 
sherries and other fruits, in various stages 
if unripeness, and quantities of unripe 
Tuits were fed to human beings, rabbits 
und guinea-pigs, under all conditions. The 
“the was attacked from every side. 


The final conclusion drawn was that 
ruits in an insufficiently ripened state are 
able to be indigestible and unwholesome, 
articularly to children. But in ninety- 
une cases out of a hundred they do no 
iarm, and, in the exceptional instances 
where they cause serious illness, it is not 
re fruit itself that is really responsible. 
\ germ it is that is accountable for the 
rouble, but not one that has anything to 
lo, for example, with the green apple. 

_ A green apple, that is to say, falls to the 
sround. It lies there for a while, accumu- 
ating more or less dirt. Along comes a 
all boy, picks up the apple, and devours 
t—naturally, without any regard for pos- 
sible microbes. But microbes there may be, 
und they may cause a serious attack of colic. 
_ In order that the matter may not be 
nisunderstood in future, however, it should 
de realized that the accidental bacterium 
om the soil, and not any unripeness of the 


ruit, does the wicked work. . 
» 
Animated Sea-Water 


JELLYFISHES have been made the sub- 
Ba ject of recent study by the United States 
fish Commission — not because those ani- 
nals are useful, but for the reason that they 

curious. For one thing, they contain 
nore water in proportion to their bulk than 
ny other living creature. If one of them 
e placed upon a sheet of blotting-paper, or 
ny other clean surface, and left there for a 
ew hours, herdly a trace of it will remain. 
A slight stain, in fact, will be all that is 
able. ‘‘Animated sea-water” 
the term applied to the jellyfishes by 
J Charles - Hargitt. 


Although jellyfishes are actually ninety- 
nine per cent. water, they are fairly com- 
plex in their make-up. In size they vary 
from a pin-head to eight feet in diameter, 
having somewhat the shape of umbrellas. 
From the margin of the umbrella hang 
numerous tentacles, sometimes as much as 
thirty feet in length, which are armed with 
stinging cells, in large species so powerful 
as to give a shock comparable to that of an 
electric battery. 

Jellyfishes use their tentacles for the 
capture of prey, such as small fishes and 
crustaceans, which they sting to death. 
They move in the water by opening and 
shutting the umbrella above mentioned, 
from the middle of which hangs an appara- 
tus identified by naturalists as the stomach 
and mouth of the creature. Around the 
edge of the umbrella are crystal-like bodies 
which are supposed to fulfill in some way 
the function of eyes, but the matter is 
somewhat uncertain. One thing that is 
known beyond a doubt is that these odd 
animals do not live more than a year, the 
largest species growing from the size of a 
penny to a diameter of seven or eight feet 
in a twelvemonth. All of them are phos- 
phorescent—but that phenomenon is a 
mystery which, though Mr. Langley says 
it is probably due to a decomposition of 
animal fats, must be regarded as among 
the still unsolved problems of Nature. 


By the Beard of the Colonels 


Re tors aba: Se S famous parody of Dry- 
den, in ridicule of three members of 
Parliament —Colonels Sibthorp, Perceval 
and Verner—which produced a roar of 
laughter, has rarely been surpassed: 
“Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh and Sligo did adorn. 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry —in both, the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go— 

To beard the third she shaved the other two.”’ 
Two of these gentlemen looked as if they 
had never needed a razor—the third 
(Sibthorp) as if he repudiated one. In nick- 
names O’Connell was especially happy, as 
in his “Scorpion Stanley” and ‘“‘Spirning- 
jenny Prel.” Thesmileof thelatter,h )said, 
was ‘‘like the silver plate on a coffii.” 


Electric Bait for Fishes 


HE New York Aquarium, which is the 

largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world, obtains its supplies 
of tropical fishes from the waters of Ber- 
muda. Some of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful species are exceedingly hard to catch, 
persistently refusing to take a bait, and on 
this account it has been found necessary to 
resort to a very novel and ingenious expe- 
dient to effect their capture— an electrical 
contrivance, which serves to stun the cov- 
eted specimen and reduce it to helplessness 
until it can be made a prisoner. 

The device in question consists in part of 
asmall and compact storage battery, which 
is held in a leather pouch beneath the arm 
of the operator, who wades as quietly as 
possible through the shallows and invades, 
with as little disturbance as may be, pools 
among the rocks. He carries a long- 
handled dip-net, to the handle of which a 
wire is attached. On the end of the wire is 
fastened a small percussion cep, of the kind 
used for exploding dynamite cartridges. 
It is the bursting of the cap that is relied 
upon to stun the fish. 

Luckily for the hunter, fishes have as 
much curiosity as land animals, and even 
the shyest one will approach a bait to look 
at it, though indisposed to attempt the 
slightest nibble. Accordingly, the per- 
cussion cap at the end of the wire is con- 
cealed either by something eatable or by a 
bunch of grass wrapped aroundit. Mr. Fish 
wonders what it is, ventures near, and has 
instant reason to regret his imprudence. 
The fisherman closes the circuit, the per- 
cussion cap is exploded, and the victim is 
rendered, for the moment, lifeless, though 
receiving no permanent injury. Promptly, 
by reversing the dip-net, he is gathered in, 
and a few days later he finds himself swim- 
ming about in a tank. 

The fishes from Bermuda are carried to 
New. York on steamers, of course, and it is 
a curious fact that, during the first twenty- 
four hours of the voyage they are liable to 
become quite seasick. 
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Pompeian 
Mfg. Co. 
43 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, 0. 


out cost to me, one 

copy of your book 

on facial massage 
ard a liberal sample 
of Pompeian Massage 


Dealer’s ? yy. 
Barber’s 5 
Address. 


te) y 
This Dealer jose keep Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Climbing 

steep grades or 

under other severe con- 

ditions of travel, the Cadillac not 


only reaches its own destination without 


annoyance, but is a “friend in need” to others, 

Whatever the test, there is power enough and to spare. 

Simplicity and accuracy of construction reduce the liability to dam- 

- age or derangement of mechanism so low as to make the Cadillac almost 


trouble-proof. 


The money-saving in consequence of this, combined with remarkably 


low cost of fuel and lubrication, make the Cadillac the most economically maintained of 


all motor cars. 


Model F — Side Entrance Touring Car, $950 
Model B — Touring Car, detachable tonneau, $900 


Ask any Cadillac owner, 


His expense book is our best advertisement. 


Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout, $750 
Medel D — Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,800 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 
Write for catalog O, and address of nearest dealer where you may try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manifacturers. 


SEND US YOUR 35c 
OLD NECKS = = 


and we will mail post paid any style Tie desired, made 
from best quality silk in Bla 


ck, white or fancy colors — 
dollar value — money back if not satisfactory. 
In ordering stace style and color desired. 


THE CRAVAT CO., Box 620, Dept. S, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our Free Catalogue 


Tells all about our no-money-with-order- 
plan, freight offer, two year guar- 
anty and 30 days free trial offer. 
We sell direct, giving biggest 
buggy bargain of the year. 26 
years experience back of every 
< job. We make Open Buggies 

a E 22 $22.50 up, Top Buggies $27.90 
up, Surries $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 


Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Station 525, Cincinnati, Ohio 


50 Cts Most comfortable, durable, eco- 

“* nomical Suspender made and 

the only one with a guarantee that means 

absolute satisfaction or your money back, 
One pair of Bull Dog Suspenders will 


outwear three of the ordinary kind 

They contain more and better rubber, have 
heavily silver nickeled, non-rusting metal 
parts ; tough, pliable, unbreakable, imported 
Bull Dog leather ends, easy to button, and 
heavy qr light weight webs woven for 
strength and wear. Men's or youths’ sizes 
and extra lengths for 50 cents. Sold by all 
dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 

Accept no substitute for this Watch Dog 
of Your Iuterest. Suitable for all classes. 
Hewes & Potter, Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 

Largest Suspender in the World. 
Book Howto Dress & Suspender Styles" free 


co. 


lint 

iT, 

Hil 

PITTSBURG, ps. 

PA. ) eae | ea | 
Ideal Savings Investment for non-residents 
— Absolutely safe and convenient as U.S. 
coupon bonds — Payable to any order or to 
“‘bearer’’— Best collateral — Transferred 
by endorsement— Deceased non-resident’s 
certificates may be cashed without local 

administration. 

Write for Booklet 4, BANKING BY MAIL. 
Your Security: Capital, Surplus & Profits 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


The feindstrom” Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 

best by thou- | 
yj sands of users. 
4} Highly finished 

in Solid Golden 
Oak. = Price per 
book section, 
A) with disappear- 
4) ing, non-binding 
| glass doors, 


$1.75 


Without Door 


$1.00 


Tops and bases, $1.00 each. | 
Sent on approval, freight prepaid, 
direct from factory. Send for Catalogue No. 25-G. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets | 


“A little 


Prickly Heat, ‘hone: 
Chafing in price, perhaps, 
’ 


/ / than worthless 
4 substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a_reason for it."’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Swple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s ‘Own Make” 
Instruments are used by the greatest 
artists. Fine Catalog, goo illustrations, 
matled free; it gives Band Music and 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cor- 
nets from $7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, wond's Targest Music House 
Be re hg See Eee Merce ace 


Easy Payments —$3750 to $50 9 


Buys a high grade factory rebuilt type- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and dura- 
ble. Best low priced machines ever 
offered. Fully guaranteed. Money 

backifnotsatisfactory. Fullinforma- @ 
tion for the asking —ask now. ut 


Fay Sholes Co.,107 Rees St., Chicago 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and ‘colleges furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


540 Fisher Building - - - Chicago, Illinois 
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The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


“Read them,” she replied, taking a 
folded sheet from her pocket and handing 
it to me. 

She had been quite right in character- 
izing the note as an extraordinary epistle. 
The Honorable John Haddon had the te- 
merity to propose that she should go through 
a form of marriage with him at the old 
church we had just left. If she did that, 
he said, it would console him for the mad 
love he felt for her. The ceremony would 
have no binding force upon her whatever, 
and she might bring whom she pleased to 
perform it. If she had no one whom she 
could trust he would invite an old college 
chum, and bring him to the church next 
morning at half-past seven o’clock. Even 


_if an ordained clergyman performed the 


ceremony it would not be legal unless it 
took place between the hours of eight in 
the morning and three in the afternoon. If 
she consented to this, the emeralds were 
hers once more. 

“That is the proposal of a madman,” 
said I, as I handed back the letter. 

‘“Well,” she replied with a nonchalant 
shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘he has always said 
he was madly in love with me, and I quite 
believe it. Poor young man, if this mum- 
mery were to console him for the rest of his 
life, why should I not indulge him in it?”’ 

‘Surely you would not countenance the 
profaning of that lovely old edifice with a 
mock ceremonial?”’ 

Once more her eyes were twinkling with 
merriment. 

“But the Honorable John Haddon, as I 
have told you, is not in his senses.” 

‘““Then why should you indulge him?”’ 

“Why? How can you ask such a ques- 
tion? Because of the emeralds. It is only 
a mad lark, after all, and no one shall know 
of it. Oh, Monsieur Valmont!” she cried 
pleadingly, clasping her hands—and yet it 
seemed to me with an undercurrent of 
laughter in her beseeching tones—‘“‘ will 
you not enact for us the part of clergyman?” 

‘‘Lady Alicia, you are incorrigible. I 
am somewhat of a man of the world, yet I 
should not dare to counterfeit the sacred 
office, and I hope you but jest.” 

She turned away from me with a very 


| pretty pout. 


“Monsieur Vatmont, your knighthood 
is, after all, but surface deep. ’Tis not 
mine to command, and yours to obey, as 
you said a moment since. Certainly I did 
but jest. John shall bring his own bogus 
clergyman with him.” 

‘“Are you going to meet him to-morrow?” 

“Of course. I must recover my necklace.” 

““You seem to have great confidence that 
he will produce it.” 

“Tf he fails to do so, then I have Mon- 
sieur Valmont as my trump card. But, 
monsieur, although you quite rightly re- 
fuse to comply with my first request, you 
will surely not reject my second. Will you 
meet me to-morrow at the head of the 
avenue, promptly at a quarter-past seven, 
and escort me to the church?” 

For a moment the negative trembled on 
my tongue’s end, but she turned those en- 
chanting eyes upon me, and I was undone. 

“Yes,” I answered. : 

She seized both my hands like a little 
girl overjoyed at a promised excursion. 

“Oh, Monsieur Valmont, you are a dar- 
ling! I feel as if I’d known you all my life. 
I am sure you will never regret having 


| humored me.” 


It was shortly after seven o’clock next 
day when I reached the rendezvous. The 
Lady Alicia was somewhat long in putting 
in an appearance, but when she arrived 
her face was aglow with girlish delight at 
the solemn prank she was about to play. 

“You have not changed your mind?” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur Valmont!”’ she re- 
plied, with a bright laugh. ‘‘I am deter- 
mined to get those emeralds again!” 

“We must hurry, Lady Alicia, or w 
shall be too late.”’ 

‘“There is plenty of time,’”’ she remarked, 
and she proved to be right, because when 
we came in sight of the church the clock 
pointed to the hour of half-past seven. 


“Now,” she said, ‘‘I shall wait here until 
you steal up to the church and look in 
through one of the windows that do not 
contain stained glass. I would not for the 
world arrive before Mr. Haddon and his 
friend were there.”’ 

I did as requested, and saw two young 


men standing together in the centre aisle, | 


one in the full robes of a clergyman of the 


Church of England, the other in his ordi- | 


nary dress, whom I took to be the Honor- 
able John Haddon. His profile was toward 
me, and I must admit there was very little 
of the madman in his calm countenance. 
It was a well-cut face, clean shaven, and 
strikingly manly. In one of the pews was 
seated a woman, whom I learned afterward 
was Lady Alicia’s maid, who had been 
instructed to come and go from the house 
by the footpath, while we had taken the 
longer road. I returned and escorted Lady 
Alicia to the church, and there was intro- 
duced to Mr. Haddon and his friend the 
made-up divine. The ceremony was at 
once performed, and, man of the world as I 
professed to be, this enacting of private 
theatricals in a church grated upon me. 
When the maid and I were asked to sign 
the book as witnesses, I said: 

“Surely that is carrying realism a little 
too far?”’ 

Mr. Haddon smiled, and replied suavely: 

“T am amazed to hear a Frenchman 
objecting to realism going to its full length, 
and, speaking for myself, I should be de- 
lighted to see the autograph of the re- 
nowned Eugéne Valmont.”” And with that 
he proffered me the pen, whereupon I 
scrawled my signature. The maid had 
already signed, and had disappeared. The 
reputed clergyman bowed us out of the 
church. 

“Kd,” cried John Haddon, ‘‘I’ll be back 
within half an hour, and we'll attend to the 
clock. You won’t mind waiting?”’ 

“Not in the least, dear boy. God bless 
you both!” 

And the tremor in his voice seemed to 
me carrying realism still one step further. 

The Lady Alicia hurried us on with down- 
cast head until we were within the gloom 
of the forest, and then, ignoring me, she 
turne{ suddenly to the young man, and 
piacéw her two hands on his shoulders. 

“*Oh, Jack, Jack!’ she cried. 

He kissed her twice on the lips. 

“Jack, Monsieur Valmont insists on the 
emeralds.” 

The young man laughed. Her ladyship 
stood fronting him, with her back toward 
me. Tenderly the young man unfastened 
something at the throat of that high- 
necked dress of hers; then there was asnap, 
and he drew out an amazing, dazzling, 
shimmering sheen of green, that seemed to 
turn the whole bleak December landscape 
verdant as with a touch of spring. The 
girl hid her rosy face against him, and over 
her shoulder with a smile he handed me 
the celebrated Blair emeralds. 

“There is the treasure, Valmont,” he 
cried, ‘‘on condition that you do not molest 
the culprit!” 

“‘Or the accessory after the fact,” gurgled 
Lady Alicia in smothered tones, with a hand 
clasping her high-necked dress at the 
throat. 

“We trust to your invention, Valmont, 
to deliver that necklace to uncle with a 
detective story that will thrill him.”’ 

We heard the clock strike eight, and 
then a second later the chime for quarter- 
past, and another second after the chime 
for half-past. 

“‘Ah,” cried Haddon, ‘‘Ed has attended 
to the clock himself! What a good fellow 
he is.” 


Ilooked at my watch: it was twenty-five 


minutes to nine. 

““Was the ceremony genuine, then?” I 
asked. 

““Ah, Valmont,” said the young man, 
patting his wife affectionately on the 


shoulder, ‘‘nothing on earth is more genuine | 


than that ceremony was.” 
And the volatile Lady Alicia snuggled 
closer to him. 
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When you drop your glasses, you lose money 
Much more economical to buy Shur-On Eye 
glasses—they come off only when you take them off 

All shapes at all opticians; used with any nose-guard 
“Shur-On"’ on the mounting. Fully guaranteed fu 
one year—mountings replaced free of charge by am 
optician in the U. S. : 


for the name 0 
Valuable book free “\oirSptician. 
Full of helpful hints on the care of the eyes. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. E 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. ¥ 


Moving Picture Machi) 
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- . CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, 


IF PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 

For photo or general use. Dries quickly 
— never discolors print. Very strong —cor- 
ners will not curl. Largest bottle now sold 
for 5c. (by mail, 10c.). In bulk for large 
users, carton work, etc. 

LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 

2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 

LE PAGE’S GLUE—1 oz., 10c.; b 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMEN 
CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


2=WE WANT AGEN 


in every town to ride and sell our bi 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 MOI] 


with Puncture-Proof $10 to $) 


tires, Sree 

1903 & 1904 Models 

of Best Makes. . . $7 to ¢ 

500 SECON ae WHE 

} All makes and Models ' 
goodas new... . $3 to. 

CLEARING SALE at half 

} We SHIP ON APPROVAL 

§ TEN DAYS TRIAL to anyone we 

SY acent deposit. Write at once for Special) 

Wy on sample bicycle. TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOE 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chi¢ 
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$2,000 IN 8 WEEK 


Our Mr. Lincecum sold $2,000 worth of made-to 

suits and pants in 8 weeks. Suits from $8.50) 
pants from $2.50 up. You can make big m 
you start now. We give large commissions and 
terms. Write today and secure exclusive te 


THE WARRINGTON W. & W. MILLS, Dept. 11, Chicagt 


A College or Conservatory Education 
Next Fall Without Cost 


To the young man or young woman | each day this summer, when schools 
who desires an education of any | are closed and there is nothing special 
sort The Saturday Evening Post|to do, we will pay your expenses 
offers an unprecedented opportunity. | in any college, musical conservatory 
In return for one or two hours’ work | or business college in the country. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND OF THESE SCHOLARSHIPS HAVE ALREADY 
BEEN AWARDED AND A LARGE NUMBER WILL BE ADDED NEXT 
FALL AS A RESULT OF WORK DONE THIS SUMMER. IF YOU SO 
DESIRE, YOU CAN BE AMONG THE NUMBER WHO WILL ENTER THEN 


There is nothing competitive about the plan. In return | attend unless you so desire; that decision can be 
for a stated amount of work, we will pay all your | made after you have started. Every hour’s work 
expenses in any educational institution which you may | done now means a step taken toward ultimate success. 
prefer. You select the course; we pay the bills. You | Start now. A postal card asking for information will 
need not now select the place which you want to | bring full details. 


| Educational Bureau, The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Seven Popular Novels for Summer Reading 


There are some novels which almost everybody wants to read. They are the books which book- 
dealers list as “the best sellers’ —the fiction which outsells everything else. We have selected seven 
of these and offer them to our readers without any cost. Each book is bound in cloth and beautifully 
illustrated. The publishers’ price of each is $1.50. 

To any person who will send two yearly subscriptions for THE SarurDAY EVENING Post, 
at $1.25 each, we will send, without cost, shipping expenses prepaid, any one of these books: 
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The Deliverance, by Ellen Glasgow The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page Colonel Carter’s Christmas, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin Audrey, by Mary Johnston 

Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


D ) e Atleast one of the two subscriptions must be for somebody not already on our list, the 
| There Are Two Stipulations: 4)'o"5° y y 
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other may be an extension of a subscription already entered; and the book must be 
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3 requested when the order is sent. Why not try for one of these novels and see how easy it is? For four subscriptions we will send you 
Ae any two of the books, or any three of them for six subscriptions, and so on. 
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| LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION, 
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A Journey of Scenic Surprises Through a Land of Opportunity. The Ay, 
liberal stop-over privileges afforded in connection with the cheap rates gives / @ 


the traveler an opportunity of visiting the show places along the line. Cee | 


at 3” to the 
“i pe oF is & Clark | 
The Minnesota LaKepark Region Lovely Lake Chelan Coie 


Beautiful Lake McDonald Country The Charming Puget Sound Region xs Side Lights @ 
See on Lake McDonald. 
Two through trans-continental trains daily, affording every luxury of travel. For rates and C3 ~ Please find stamp enclosed fo) 


i i ; book checked above. Mail to 
further information call on or address any representative of the Great Northern Ry., or cy So she 
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F. 1. WHITNEY, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. Ce) 
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A Food 
to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the pace. 
In the struggle, the man with the strong body and 
clear brain wins out every time. | 


The man of to-day needs something more than 
mere food; he needs a food that makes energy—a 
food to work on. 


Although some people may not realize it, yet it is 
a fact, proved and_ established beyond doubt, that . 
soda crackers—and this means Uneeda Biscuit 
—are richer in muscle and fat-making elements and 
have a much higher per cent. of tissue-building 
properties than any other article of food made from 
flour. 
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That this is becoming known more and more 
every day is attested by the sale of nearly 400,000,000 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the finest soda 
cracker ever baked. An energy-giving food of sur- 
passing value—sold in a package which bmings it to 
you with all the original flavor and nutriment perfectly 
preserved. Lruly the food to work on. 
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Whoever you are—whatever you are-—wherever 
you work—Uneeda Biscuit. 
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The Young Man in the World 


| By Senator Albert J.. Beveridge 


attention to mere material 
| success that we exclude 
ym mind and heart other things 
ore precious? I am anxious 
at every young American 
‘suld win in all the conflicts of life—win in college and 

‘business—but I am even more anxious that through 
; of his triumphs he should grow ever broader, sweeter 
id more kindly. After all, we are human beings. We 
| not want to be mere machines of success, do we? 
lat is carrying our mechanical age a little too far. 
\2 want to keep that within us which makes our victory 
;rth having after we have won it. What matter your 
puntains of wealth, or your network of political power, 
) those secrets which, in your laboratory, you have 
jung from Nature—what matter all, and everything 
at the world calls ‘‘success,”’ if the human quality has 
jn dried up in you? 

Those are fine things that St. Paul says about a man 
it amounting to anything no matter how talented and 
werful he may be, if he have not charity: ‘‘And 
-yugh I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
ysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
‘m nothing.’”’ Everybody points out to you what you 
*1 get out of college and how to get it, what you can 
‘, out of a career and how to get that. But, unless you 
‘nt all of your getting to turn to bitter emptiness in 
2 end, you must pay attention to that elemental man- 
od exalted by those beautiful moralities that you get 
ubut one place and at but one period in this world. 
lat period is your young manhood before you enter 
‘lege, and that place is the old home where influences 
vzelic have been at work upon your character. 

[t could not be otherwise. Home—the home that 
ya leave or the home you make—is the spot where 
vst of your life is to be spent. Home was the place 
your birth. And if the Angel of Death is kind to you, 
ame will be the place of your farewell. It is to the 
ime that you bring life’s wages, whether those wages 
v: opulence, glory, or merely daily bread. It is the home 
ich interprets the whole universe for you. And it is 
2 home which not only furnishes a reason for our ex- 
ence, but in itself constitutes the motive for all manly 
ort. Quite naturally, therefore, the home is con- 
ned with character more than it is with grosser things. 
The instruction which the true American mother gives her son is, therefore, a training 
thonor rather than a training in success. 

Her passion for righteousness creeps into the commonplaces of her daily speech. ‘‘Be 
100d boy”’ is what she says to the little fellow each day as he starts to school; ‘Be a 
39d boy”’ is what she says to the youth when he leaves for college; ‘‘Be a good boy” 
still her sacred charge when standing at the gate she gives him her blessing as he goes 
95 into the world; and finally, ‘‘Be a good boy” is what her lips murmur when in 
ver years—rich, perchance, in achievement, honor, power or wealth—the man of the 
irld returns to the old home again to get her benediction and have his weary soul 
“«reshed by the beauty of her almost holy presence. For you never cease to be a boy 
“her. And her supremest wish and most passionate prayer for you is not that you 
shll be a strong man or a rich man or an able man—she wants you to be all these, 
iNet oe and everything that is fine—but chiefly she cares that you should be a 
~>d man. 

And so it is that home is the temple of ideals, the sanctuary of the true, the beautiful 
al the good. Or put it in scientific phrase and say home is the laboratory of char- 
aer. ‘The home is the place where you get what the common people so pithily call 
yar ‘‘bringing up.” It is there that your conception of all human relationships is 
fed. It is there that it is largely determined whether you will make your life worth 
th living. Your future sits at the old fireside. The fate of the Nation abides be- 
nth the rooftree. And so it is that neither college, nor market-place, nor forum, 
n> editor’s sanctum, nor traffic of the high seas, nor anything that you may do, nor 
ay environment that may hereafter surround you, is so important as the old home and 

1r early years. 
he American people are about to enter upon the serious problem of the regulation 

O'railway rates, which is a beginning in some sort of the national control of trans- 
prtation. It is a problem the weight and possibilities of which challenge and all but 
cifound every thoughtful and serious mind. Every step in its solution must be taken 


ditor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of articles by Senator Beveridge on The Young Man in 
World, The next will be published in an early number, 
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The Young Man and the Old Home 


with both wisdom and justice. 
Our relations with the Orient 
daily increase and the fixedness 
of our position in the Far East 
hourly becomes more definite, 
Right or wrong we are perma- 
nently established there; and the public man wears a 
scarf about his eyes who does not see that our historic 
statesmanship during this century will deal with our 
growing mastery of the Pacific and the weaving back- 
ward and forward across that ocean of our ever-multi- 
plying relations with the East. Indeed, this paper might 
be taken up with the statement of tangled situations 
and deep problems which will require the combined in- 
telligence of the Nation. Yet for the purposes of this 
life what are they all compared with the character of in- 
dividual Americans, and therefore with the influence of 
the American home upon American men in the making ? 
Gladstone stated a truth wide and vital as English 
institutions when he said that the relation of the 
Church to the youth of Great Britain was a matter of 
more concern than all the problems of the Empire put 
together. 

All this is commonplace, you say. I say so too. Yet 
it is the commonplaces by which alone we live and move 
and have our being. Sunlight is commonplace and so is 
air. Who was it that spoke about the damnable itera- 
tion of the seasons? A storm is not commonplace, but 
how long could any of us live—how long would any of 
us choose to live— were each day and night a succession 
of thunder, lightning and downpour? Good citizenship 
is commonplace, whereas a murder mystery excites us 
thrillingly. Yet none of us on that account would choose 
the society of criminals. 

It is to the elemental commonplaces that I am now 
going to direct your attention. The world is kept alive 
by its monotonies. The trouble is that the indispensa- 
ble things are so inevitable and persistent that we take 
them for granted, and yield them neither gratitude nor 
even attention. Take the beauty of daylight as our illus- 
tration once more. We had it yesterday, have it to-day, 
have had it ever since we were born, and will have it 
until we die. Note, too, the eternal stability of the 
heavens which change not at all; or the endless pour 
of ocean’s currents, warming certain coasts and leaving 
others chill. It is the same with the life intellectual and 
the life spiritual— only more so. 

‘What is the grandest thing in the universe?” asks Hugo. ‘‘A storm at sea,” he 
answers, and continues: ‘‘And what is grander than a storm at sea? The un- 
clouded heavens on a starry and moonless night. And what is grander than these 
midnight skies? The soul of man!” A spectacular climax such as Hugo loved; 
and still, with all its dramatic effect, the picturesque statement of a vast and mighty 
truth. 

The home is the place where character is to be formed, and therefore its influences on 
‘“‘the soul of man’”’ are like those of the sun on the body of man. Let us get to those 
commonplaces, therefore, at which the cynic lifts his lip, but which are worth a good 
deal more to you, young man, than all your achievings will be if you live to beas old as 
Methuselah. 

As to the moralities, then, yield yourself utterly to the mother. She has an instinc- 
tive perception of righteousness as affecting your character that no other intelligence 
under Heaven has and that she does not have for any one else, not even for herself. 
She has her own way, too, o1 getting this nourishment of the verities into your character. 
It is done not so much by preaching to you or lecturing you as it is by her very presence. 
She carries about with her an atmosphere of sweetness and light. The mother gives to 
her boy a kind of unspoken counsel. It is a very subtle thing, like electricity in the 
material world and as powerful as that mysterious fluid. You get its effects by putting 
yourself eagerly and lovingly under its soothing yet ennobling and tonic influence. It is 
a matter hard to describe, but more real than any other human force I know of. 

So the first thing for you to do is to resolve to be ‘‘Mother’s own boy,” as the 
sneering tongue of shallowness puts it, just as long as you possibly can. It will be 
the greatest luck you will ever have if you are able to be ‘‘Mother’s own boy”’ as long 
as she lives. Don’t be afraid that that will make you effeminate and soft; don’t 
think for a moment that it will paralyze the force and power of your growing manhood. 
I have seen one of this kind of fellows hold in awe a mob of cowboys and plainsmen 
when passions were aroused and blows had already been struck. I have seen such 
a man put down single-handed, by word of his fearless authority, fights among a 
score of woodmen who had known nothing but the rank vigor of their unruled male lives. 
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The man whose will and character have been tempered 
by this holy fire takes on something of the suppleness, 
hardness and firmness of a delicate steel blade that will 
cut the grosser iron of which that blade itself was a part 
before it was subjected to the refining process. 

So fear not that a mother’s influence will weaken you. 
It will do nothing of the kind. It will strengthen you. It 
will make you want to fight only for something worth 
fighting for. But when you fight for that it will make 
you fight to the death. And what is the use of fighting 
at all unless it be to the death? A brawl is not conflict 
and bravado is not bravery. 


The Young Man’s First Opportunity 


F YOUR mother wishes it, be her companion. Make her 
your confidant. For a young man there is no plan of 
safety and wisdom so abundant, pure and unfailing as 
that of making his mother his confessor. Tell her every- 
thing. I mean just that, tell her literally everything. Do 
not fear her reproof. Chemistry has no miracle a fraction 
as wonderful as the patience and forgiveness of a mother 
for the exasperations of her son. There is not a thing 
which you ought to do the telling of which to your mother 
will prevent your doing. And her counsel to you will be 
golden upon those purely personal matters which you 
could tell no one else and which no one else could under- 
stand or sympathize with. 

Remember that she has the wisdom of instinect—a wis- 
dom peculiarly worldly and practical in its applicability 
to real things and real situations. The advice of a wife in 
business affairs has this same peculiarly valuable quality 
quite, beyond the strength of her intellect or the reach of 
her abstract understanding. It is the instinct to pre- 
serve the home nest which makes the business advice of 
the wife to the husband so priceless; and it is this same 
instinct, exercising itself-in another form—seeking to pre- 
serve the offspring—which gives such shrewdness and 
depth to the counsel of the mother to the son. 

This making your mother your confessor will not only 
keep you out of trouble and give you light and direction 
along lines where you otherwise will be as blind as a young 
puppy, but it is good for you in a far more important way 
—a far profounder way. I have always been impressed 
with the wonderful understanding of human nature and 
the needs of it which the institution of the confessional in 
the Catholic Church reveals. ‘‘No man liveth to himself 
alone.”” For the ordinary human being there is no such 
thing as a secret. The ordinary man who is compelled 
to keep everything to himself gets morbid and suspicious. 
He broods over what he thinks he must not utter to 
others. Not daring to talk with friends, he converses with 
himself. Thus his sympathies become narrow and his 
vision grows not only feeble but false. He gets the pro- 
portion of things sadly confused. Undoubtedly it is not 
only a relief but a real benefit to man or woman to be able 
to unburden the soul to some other human being whom 
one knows to be faithful. 

And if this be the intellectual need—strong as Nature 
itself—of grown-up men and women, it is plain that 
the young man whose character is forming requires the 
same thing agreat dealmore. Very well! Your mother is 
the confessor, young man, which Nature has given you for 
this beautiful and vital purpose. Do not eat your heart 
out, therefore, but frankly tell her your hopes, desires, 
offenses, plans. Confide in her your good deeds and 
your bad. And she, who would give her life for you and 
count it the happiest thing she ever did if it would only 
help you, will give you the very gold of wisdom, refined 
and superfined by the fires of that love which burns 
nowhere else in the universe save in a mother’s heart. 

Of course, I am talking now of the ordinary American 
mother who is a mother in all that the term implies. We 
all know that there are women who have children without 
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understanding at all—yes, or even caring at all— what 
motherhood means ; without understanding or even caring 
what their duties to their children mean. As is always 
the case with the abnormal, these unfortunate types are 
found at the social extremes, in the so-called ‘‘depths” and 
the so-called ‘‘heights.”” There are women too vicious 
to make good mothers and women too vain to make good 
mothers. But these are not numerous. 

What this paper is dealing with is that angel i in human 
form that the ordinary American man knew in the old 
home when he was a boy. Intellectual or not, educated 
or not, such a mother has shaped the characters that 
have made the American people the noblest force for good 
in allthe world. In her work, her prayers, her daily life, 
you will find the sources of all that is self-sacrificing, 
prudent, patriotic, brave and uplifting in American char- 
acter. It is the influence of the American mother that 
has made the American Republic what it is; it is in her 
heart that our national ideals dwell. 

‘That is all right,”’ said a practical-minded man, with a 
dash of American humor in him, in the midst of a conver- 
sation along this line—‘‘ That is all right, and I think so, 
too,’’ said he, ‘‘but where does the old man come in? 
What about the father?’’ And the question is as sane as it 
is pat. Don’t you neglect the father. Hefeedsyou. He 
clothes you. Heis schooling you. It is to his brain and 
hand, and the wisdom and skill of them, that you are 
indebted for the college education you are going to get. 


Your First and Greatest Chance 


FATHER is an opportunity—a young man’s first 
opportunity in life and the greatest opportunity he 
will ever have. That father has made lots of mistakes in 
his life; but you will never make the mistakes he made if 
you will listen to him. He has made many successes in 
life; but his successes are only the acorns to the oaks of 
your deeds if you will but take his words as seed for your 
future enterprises. 

And let me tell you this: Nothing makes so good an 
impression upon the world which is watching you— watch- 
ing you very cunningly, young man—as to be on good 
terms with your father. I have known more than one 
young man to be discredited in business because it was 
generally understood that he ‘‘could not get along with 
the old man.” You see, the world thinks that it is the 
boy’s fault when there is friction between father and son— 
and ordinarily the world is right. Sometimes, of course, 
the world itself ‘cannot get along with father.”’ In such 
cases, it does not blame the son for not getting along with 


him, either. But that is not your situation, you who read 
this paper. 
“How does get along with his father?’’ was asked 


of a certain young man of great distinction in letters. 
‘Oh, they are great friends,’ was the answer. ‘‘Friends 
through duty or comradery?” persisted the querist. 
“‘Comradery, affection, affinity. They are the greatest 
chums in the world,’’ was the answer. 

I wish I could give you the name of that man. It is 
known in every civilized country. No wonder he became 
the great power into which he developed. His whole life 
was a blessing and a benediction to all with whom he 
came in contact—parents, wife, children, countrymen, 
the world. No wonder his brain was canny with resource- 
ful wisdom; no wonder that good red human blood poured 
at full tide through artery and vein. The man I have in 
mind and whom I am describing is a great man, and his 
father before him was a great man, too. His success has 
been monumental. 

Yet his is no candy manhood. His is no smooth con- 
duct. He is ‘‘neither sugar nor salt nor somebody’s 
honey” to get down—or up—to the picturesque phrase 
of the common people and.the common household. He 
is the sort of man who would confound the sharp 
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practice of the crafty; or ‘‘ call the bluff” of a fin 
gamester; or walk unconcerned where physical 
calls for nerve of steel and lion’s heart; or fling 
affected fop a rapier sentence that cuts deep through 
very quick of his pretenses. I cite this example 
to show you that you lose nothing of independence or 
ing or any of those qualities which young men so p 
and properly prize—by being on terms of intellect 
heart partnership with your father. 

Don’t tell us that he won’t let you be on that k 
terms. Show yourself willing and worth while and 
father would rather spend his extra hours wit 
than at the theatre. But you have got to show y 
worth while. No whining willingness, no soft an 
tended desire, no affected ‘‘making up to the Gove 
will answer at all. You have got to “make good” 
the American father. He has ‘“‘been through the 
until the softness is pretty well ground out of hi 
little remains but the sheer and granite-like muscle 
manhood. He isa pretty stern proposition; and ift 
is anything he won’t stand it is pretension, make-b 
But show yourself worthy of him and willing for h 
radeship and you have begun life with the best, re: 
bravest partner you will ever have. 

From all of this you have yourself deduced the fz 
you do not ‘‘know more than the old folks.” If yor 
not, go ahead and deduce it right now. For you 
know more than they do. They have lived so 
longer than you have that the accretion of daily 
ence has given them a variety of information beside 
your book-knowledge is a sort of wooden learning, 
and artificial. The very fact that they have had yo 
a child and} brought you along safely thus far is - 
enough of this. You have no right to cballeapal 
knowledge or judgment of either of your parents un 
you demonstrate that you can do as well or better 1 
they. And that will be some years yet, will it not? — 
decidedly, don’t ‘‘get too smart for father!” 


The Grace of Gratitude 


VEN if you really do know more than they, do 
either of the old folks see that you think so. 

attitude on your part is almost indecent. Be gi 
also. It is a singular thing that where young men 
everything to be thankful for they are seldom 
When parents can surround them with every comfort an 
make what are luxuries to the millions necessities 
children; when the youth is furnished clothes n 
the tailor and money to spend as he will, and specials 
and the most expensive university; when he is giv 
tions at the seashore, in the mountains, at the la 
abroad, instead of at good hard work as the sons 
people must spend their vacations; when a year | 
of travel follows his day of easy graduation; wh 
his that money, thought and love can give, do 
frequently find the young man unappreciative of a 
grateful for these blessings? Such a man too oft 
it for granted that he ought to have all these things and 
good deal more; that they are his as a matter of 
and no thanks due to those who gave them; that th 
not much after all compared with what some other 
with aricher father and a mother still more doting h 
spends. 

There are some exceptions to this—notable and ple! 
did exceptions; but they are so few that they prove tl 
rule. On the other hand, it is generally true that 
fellows who, in comparison to the class just d 
have nothing to be thankful for; who must earn t 
bread and ‘‘help support the family”; who “ work 
way through college,” and, during vacations, put in 4 
year’s labor to get the money for the next college 
who, the day after graduation, thin as a wolf and 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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“HELL-SHIP” had come 
into port with the usual 
tale of scurvy, starvation 
and inhuman treatment of 
| sailors, and four members of 
| the New York Yacht Club sat 
| ata table in the clubhouse grill- 
room discussing the case. One was a doctor, another an 
officer in the navy, a third a lawyer and attorney for the 
Seaman’s Branch of the Legal Aid Society, and the fourth 
| a shipowner, He was a young man just come into his 
property, a line of sailing craft not a stick of which he had 
ever laid eyes upon. But he had talked with some of 
| his captains, and he shared, and now voiced, their hearty 
disapproval of the Seaman’s Law lately enacted, which 
was designed by its framers to mitigate the very evils 
that were under discussion. 

“‘Tt’s nonsense,”’ he had declared, when the talk was of 
the new—and very generous—scale of provisions pro- 
vided by the law, which the consideration of starvation 
and scurvy naturally led to. ‘‘It’s a fool law, and will be 
repealed. Why, no sailor can eat a quarter of the allow- 
ance, yet he can claim it as part of his pay, nibble at it, 
and throw it overboard, then claim more at the next 
meal.” 

Allerton contested this according to his lights as a law- 
yer, with a landsman’s appetite, and the talk went on to 
the matter of abuse and maltreatment of men before the 
mast. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” said Beresford, 
sternly inspecting their interested faces. ‘‘Here’s a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property a thousand miles 
from land, in charge of one captain and a couple of mates, 
with twenty ignorant, irresponsible toughs in the fore- 
castle ready to mutiny at any time. Going to let them 
take charge, or will you knock ’em down with a handspike 
when they show their teeth? What will you do under the 
< hl Come now, put yourself in the captain’s 
_ place.” 

“That is what you are doing,” said Allerton dryly. 

“Try and put yourself in the sailor’s place.” 

But Beresford found this impossible. He was a big 
| young man, clean-cut, competent—mentally and phys- 
A ically—and confident. His handsome face alert, and his 
eyes shining with enthusiasm, he went on defending his 
position, while the faces of the doctor and commander 
took on a bored expression, and Allerton grew dark 
with suppressed anger. 

When the crimping system was reached the discussion 
| grew warm. 

OPS ie tell you,” asserted Beresford, mildly pounding the 
table, ‘ ‘no sane, sober man, minding his own business, 
can be kidnaped in the streets of New York and taken to 
| sea. Why, what is our splendid police force for, if not to 
prevent such lawlessness?”’ 

“Beresford, ” said Allerton hotly, ‘‘you deserve to be 
shanghaied yourself! It would do you good.” 

It can’t be done,” answered Beresford defiantly. ‘‘ ’m 
drinking man. I keep away from the slums and 
tionable places. I’m a trained athlete, able to take 
myself. I cannot be drugged if I do not drink, nor 
bagged if I watch out.” 
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A Story of Physical Pressure and Moral Reaction Afloat 


‘A man can be rendered unconscious,”’ said the doctor 
gently, ‘‘without the use of drugs or force.” 

“How?” asked Beresford. 

“Stimulation of the pneumogastric nerve.” 

_ “What and where is it?” 

“Tt is the most complex nerve in the body. It is motor, 
sensory and inhibitory at once. It arises in the medulla 
oblongata between the olivary and restiform bodies, passes 
through the jugular foramen, down through the thorax, to 
the 

““Whew!’’ exclaimed the excited Beresford. ‘‘Pass it 
up, doctor! And Allerton’’—he turned to the angry 
lawyer—‘‘even though the police were negligent and a 
man were smuggled aboard ship against his will, have we 
no navy? Could not the ship be ——’”’ 

‘Beresford,’ interrupted Allerton haltingly, too in- 
censed to be civil or coherent, “‘if I did not know you were 
perfectly sober I would—why, man, you talk like a 
He paused, and, when more composed, turned to the 
doctor. ‘‘Isn’t that nerve one of the vital points played 
on by the Japanese in their Jiu Jitsu?”’ 

““Yes, the Japs are wonderful anatomists—but really, 
gentlemen, I ought not to say more. It is against all med- 
ical ethics to make known the vital places of the human 
body. Even the Japanese instructors do not teach the 
whole science outside of Japan. Think of the murders that 
could be committed, with not an external sign of violence.”’ 

“‘And, Captain,” continued Allerton, a curious light in 
his keen eyes, ‘‘how about that navy of ours? Could you 
catch a ship with that floating express train you command, 
and take a man out of her?” 

““A torpedo-boat destroyer,’’ answered the officer 
slowly, ‘‘can catch any ship that floats. As to leaving port 
and chasing her, why, that would require authority from 
Washington.” 

“Beresford,” said Allerton, ‘‘Glasgow Mike, down in 
Cherry Street, can shanghai the—I was going to say the 
President of the United States, but he is too well guarded. 
He can shanghai the Governor of the State, however, or 
the Mayor of New York, or you.” 

“‘T’ll bet you ten thousand dollars,”’ shouted Beresford, 
“that he can’t.” 

Allerton half rose to his feet to answer this, but a waiter 
handed him a card, and he sat down. 

‘‘Well, speak of the devil,’”’ he said, as he read the card. 
“Michael McSorley, 710 Cherry Street. This is telepathy, 
surely! He must have asked for me about the moment I 
thought of him. The fact is, gentlemen, I’ve got Mike on 
the run for a little job of this kind that he pulled off last 
summer, and he’s anxious. Wants a stay, I suppose. 
Excuse me while I see him.” 

He was gone about ten minutes, and when he returned 
his late anger had left him. 

“Had some trouble,” he said quietly, ‘‘ 
Mike. He’s badly frightened.” 
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in getting rid of 
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“Why shouldn’t he be?” 
said the irrepressible Beresford. 

“But he is not afraid of your 
immaculate police, Beresford. 
He’s afraid of me.” 

“He's afraid of any sober, 
healthy man that minds his own 
business. All this talk of shanghaing men is flubdub.” 

“Ts it?” answered Allerton quickly. ‘‘And will you 
still bet ten thousand dollars that a sober, healthy, athletic 
American citizen, fully warned, cannot be abducted in the 
streets of New York and sent to sea before the mast?”’ 

““Meaning myself?’’ queried Beresford. 

“Yourself.” 

“T do. Police or no police, I am safe from that.’’ 

“T take your bet, Beresford. The Legal Aid Society 
needs your money, and permits me control of the funds. 
It has sufficient influence at Washington to start Captain 
Baker after you. Got your check-book with you?’’— 
Allerton produced one of his own—‘‘I wager ten thousand 
dollars of the Society’s funds against your ten thousand 
that within two weeks you will wake up in the forecastle 
of an out-bound American ship. Doctor Benson ean hold 
the stakes.” 

Open-eyed, and slightly taken aback by Allerton’s 
earnestness, Beresford mechanically drew forth a check- 
book, and in a minute, to the music of scratching fountain 
pens, twenty thousand dollars of the national wealth con- 
centrated on that small table. The doctor signed two 
receipts and pocketed the checks. Then a waiter handed 
him a slip of paper and he arose. 

“‘Sick-call,”” he said laconically. ‘‘Good-evening, gen- 
tlemen. I will deposit the money and pay it to the 
winner.” He left them. 

Then another waiter called Captain Baker to the tel- 
ephone, and he, too, took his departure, leaving Beresford 
and Allerton together. The conversation was naturally 
a little strained, while it lasted, and soon Allerton arose, 
pleading a theatre engagement, and left Beresford alone 
at the table. 

Beresford looked at the receipt for ten thousand dollars 
given him by the doctor and put it away in his pocket- 
book. He lighted a cigar and smoked it out; then, a little 
lonely and out of sorts, he sought company, wandering 
through the dining-room, model-room and the reception- 
rooms. In the billiard-room he found it and used up the 
evening at the tables with men he hardly knew. At 
eleven o’clock he was tired of knocking balls about, tired 
of his own thoughts, and especially tired of his anger 
toward Allerton. He went to the cloak-room, procured 
his hat and overcoat, and went out into the street. 

He had his choice of three objectives — Fifth Avenue 
to the east, with Delmonico’s, Sherry’s and four clubs of 
which he was a member to entertain him; brilliantly 
lighted Broadway to the west with its crowd of theatre- 
goers seeking supper after the play; and his apartments 
across the street in the Royalton. It was a dark night, 
but the electric lights made it almost like day. Men and 
women, in pairs and alone, were passing by on both sides, 
and, just removed from the clubhouse entrance, a dis- 
consolate horse that was attached to an express wagon 
waited patiently with drooping head. Beresford looked to 


the right and left, at the wayfarers and at 
the horse. Nothing determined him where 
to go; but as he stood debating with him- 
self something heavy landed on his shoul- 
ders, a blinding, paralyzing agony of pain 
shot through his whole body, but found its 
acme of sensation in his throat; and before 
he could call out—before he could reach his 
hands up to the seat of the terrible pain, all 
power of utterance and volition left him, and 
with reeling senses he sank downward. Then 
he felt himself lifted from the ground by a 
force he could not resist, whirled end over 
end in air, and the next thing he knew he 
was flat on his back in the express wagon, 
still without power of speech or movement, 
and with an evil, Asiatic face bending over 
him. Then came the horrid, racking pain 
once more, and consciousness left him. 

He wakened a few times, at intervals of 
what seemed years to him, just sufficiently 
to hear the rumble and rattle of the wagon 
on the paving-stones, and to see the evil face 
above him; but each time came back the 
pain—and oblivion. Then he wakened once 
more, long after, in semi-darkness, with a 
flaring light in his half-opened eyes, a sound 
of washing water in his ears, and the evil face 
gone with its accompanying rack of pain. 
He was still on his back, but with power of 
movement now; and he rolled over toward 
the source of the light—a flickering naked 
flame from a hanging oil lamp. It swayed to and fro, 
showing rows and tiers of shelf-like structures between 
two of which was a face with closed eyes, turned his way, 
and but partly illumined by the unsteady light. Yet he 
recognized it—the face that had hovered over him. 

He rose to a sitting posture and bumped his head on the 
broad shelf above. It brought an involuntary groan to 
his vocal organs, but no sound responded. Then distant 
shouts came to his ears, and avoice near byroared: ‘‘ Over- 
haul that clewline!’”’ He noticed chests on the floor, and 
oilskin clothing hanging between the shelves. He was in 
a ship’s forecastle, at sea. And the only other occupant of 
the forecastle was the man in the bunk opposite, asleep 
or unconscious, as he had been himself. He rolled out of 
the berth, just a little weak in the knees, and, approaching 
the sleeper, endeavored to speak. He was dumb! 


I 

ITH perspiration rolling down his face, Beresford 

stood for a moment trying to realize his situation. 
Little by little it came to him. Allerton, whom he had 
angered by his bragging, had won; he had arranged his 
reprisal while interviewing Glasgow Mike, and had taken 
his bet later—betting on a sure thing. Mike, who could 
shanghai the Governor of the State, had shanghaied him. 
But how? What was the power that had overcome him, a 
sober, intelligent man, fully warned?—No, he was not 
warned; the two weeks’ time-limit was a trick to mislead 
him. It had thrown him off his guard. He had been 
duped, overpowered, abducted and deprived of the fac- 
ulty of speech. But how? Could this man before him 
explain? He had been concerned in it. In a frenzy of 
rage, Beresford seized the sleeper by the shoulder and half 
pulled him from the bunk. 

““Wake up!” he strove to say, but the words would not 
come. 

In his extremity of emotion he reverted to the inarticu- 
late Age of Stone, and, exerting his strength, dragged the 
unconscious man from the bunk to the floor, and stood 
over him, raging and grimacing, trying to enunciate the 
dumb desire of his heart. 

The sleeper struggled to his feet, and looked at Beresford 
with beady eyes almost hidden by half-closed slanting 
lids. Then, as the dazed brain behind them wakened, they 
opened wide, wandering around the forecastle, and finally 
returning to Beresford’s working face with the glitter of a 
rage that matched his own. He was a small man, dressed 
in greasy rags, and of unmistakable Japanese extraction. 
Yet there was other blood in his veins; he was sunburned, 
but not yellow, and when his words came forth they came 
tinged with a decided Irish brogue. 

“How d’d I git here?” he demanded fiercely. ‘‘This 
your work, or Mike’s? You were the man wanted, an’ I 
got ye; but what am I shanghaied fur?” 

Unable to speak, Beresford reached for his notebook to 
write his thoughts; but the notebook was not there— 
neither was the pocket that had held it, and he noticed 
that he was clad in rags as dirty, tarry and filthy as the 
other’s. 

“Oh, yer it, all right!’’ remarked the other scornfully. 
“Yer travelin’ on a through ticket, now, fur Hongkong an’ 
a market, in one o’ the Beresford ships, an’ they’re the 
hottest out o’ New York.” 

One of his own ships! Then his problem was solved. 
Beresford started for the open forecastle door, but the 
half-breed called to him: 
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“Can Ye Taik Yet, Mr. Beresford?” 


“What ye goin’ out there fur? Lookin’ fur trouble? 
Wait till it comes. Say, I’m on to Mike’s move. You’re 
one o’ them swell mugs, an’ I’m the man that done the 
job. But Mike’s dead leary; the Legal Aid lawyer is 
camped on his trail, an’ Mike wants to cover up his tracks 
in this job. That’s why he gets rid o’ me. Hold on.” 

Not quite agreeing with the explanation, and being in 
a hurry to see the captain, Beresford had turned to go, 
but he paused at the door. 

“‘There’s no use 0’ you an’ me workin’ crossways!”’ 
continued the Jap. ‘‘I got ye, but I wuz workin’ for Mike. 
He got me, an’ put me next to ye. Now, I’m just the mon 
to remimber it, an’ you an’ me an’ the Legal Aid lawyer 
can sind him up the river if we hold $ 

“You two stiffs waked up? Hey!” interrupted a thun- 
dering voice at the door. ‘‘Come out o’ that an’ turn to!” 
Then followed a blast of profane abuse from a big, bearded 
man peering into the forecastle. 

Beresford would have explained, had he been able to 
speak and been allowed the time, but both speech and 
time were denied him; the big man—bigger than himself 
—collared and pulled him through the door, giving him a 
kick as he came that sent him headlong to the deck with- 
out. He arose maddened with pain, and would have 
taken issue with the big man at once had not the latter 
been fully engaged with the Jap. The two were at the 
door, locked tightly, the Jap lifted from his feet by his big 
antagonist; and they began whirling and reeling about 


the deck, while men gathered around in the darkness, © 


watching, but not interfering. Beresford decided to settle 
with the big man later—after he had arranged matters 
with the captain—and he started aft; but as he went he 
heard the angry, strident voice of the Jap: 

“‘T tell ye, I'll have none o’ this! I’m up against it an’ 
here to stay—no wan knows it better than mesilf—but 
ye’ll kape yer dom hands off me!” 

Beresford did not stop. He had a yachtsman’s knowl- 
edge of sailing-craft; he knew that the captain was in the 
cabin, or above it, and he raced aft, passing a few dark 
figures hurrying forward, and burst into the forward 
cabin door, that opened from the high structure directly 
upon the main deck. Here, in the passage between the 
two mates’ rooms, he found his way blocked by a man ina 
white apron, who, demoralized though he was, Beresford 
knew was the steward. 

“Here, you can’t come in here! Get out on deck, or I’ll 
call the mate.” 

Beresford frantically grimaced in the effort to speak, 
and pointed at his mouth. 

“T can’t help it! Wait till breakfast-time—or is it a 
drink you’re looking for? You’ll get nothing here. Clear 
out, or I won’t bother to call the mate.” 

He gave Beresford a push that was almost a blow, then 
whirled him around and followed with another that sent 
him violently against the edge of the opened door. It was 
too much for the enraged and afflicted Beresford, and 
the next moment the steward was flat on his back, groan- 
ing with pain, and his employer was kneeling on his 
stomach, pounding his face with all the power of his 
fists. He pounded too hard; the steward emitted an 
unearthly screech, then was silent, and Beresford, ceas- 
ing hostilities to investigate, had just time to notice that 
the steward’s mouth was wide open, as though he were 
resenting the assault by ‘‘making a face,’’ when he was 
lifted to his feet and thrown bodily out of the door by a man 
bigger than the one that had pulled him out of the forecastle. 


July 15, 1905 


“What the h—1] are you doing in this 
cabin?” said the newcomer. ‘‘Steward, 
what's the matter with you? What’s that 
man want in here? Can’t you take care 0’ 
yourself? Get up!” 

Beresford, scrambling to his feet in the 
outer darkness, his insane rage partly ex- 

“pended upon the steward, looked into the 
dimly-lighted passage and took account of - 
the size and the might of the man leaning 
over the steward. He was bareheaded and — 
clad in pajamas, as though roused from his 
berth—a giant of a man, perfectly bald on — 
the top of his head, with a bristling mus- 
tache and a broad, thick nose. This much 
Beresford had perceived, when his attention 
was attracted to men coming in the darkness, 
bearing a burden. ‘‘Lift his head higher,’ 
said a voice. ‘‘Take hold of his head, 
there, one of you. Mr. Boyd’s knocked out, 
captain.” 

‘‘What’s that?” inquired the giant, step- 
ping out. Beresford had never seen this one — 
of his captains; he drew back in the crowd 
of men. 

“‘He’s done up, sir,’’ answered the ma 
who had spoken—evidently an officer. “‘H 
was having arun-in with one o’ the two dopes 
that came out at the last minute, and— 
according to the men—just dropped down 
‘and lay quiet. Must ha’ bust a blood- 
vessel, sir.” 

“Put him in his bunk. Steward—oh, the steward’s got — 
a broken jaw! Where’s that man that did it?” Beresford 
shuffled still farther back into the crowd. ‘‘Go get the — 
Jap, Mr. Smith.” 

“Yes, sir,’ and Mr. Smith started forward. 

“And where’ s that four-legged swab that had the stew 
ard down?” The captain approached man after man 
and they all shrank away, giving semblance and color to 
Beresford’s own evasion of the interview that he had — 
sought. He was calmer now—he would wait until calm- 
ness came to the captain. So he scurried forward—a fer 
others with him—and halted near the forward hous 
where Mr. Smith had found the Jap. ‘‘Come on, co 
on!” he was saying. ‘‘ You’re wanted.” 

“All right, I told ye. Ill come—but kape yer nandl 1 
off me.” 

Mr. Smith chose to ignore this very reasonable deme 

“What?” he roared. ‘‘None o’ your lip!” 

Beresford saw him launch his fist toward the face of th 
Jap, and follow with a vigorous lunge of his whole bo 
but what happened was indistinguishable in the darkn 
only—Mr. Smith seemed to keep going on, rising sligh 
over the crouching figure of the Jap, and describin; 
trajectory that landed him heavily, a quivering, grunti 
mass, just about where, had his blow impacted, he mi 
have expected to send the Jap. 

“I tell ye,” yelled the latter, ‘“‘I’ll have none of 
Kape yer hands off me!” 

They crowded around the prostrate figure, quiet 
still now, then scattered away; for the big man in paja 
had bounded among them and was stooping over it. 
rose up with a bellow of rage. 

“Who did this?” he shouted. 

‘Right here,’’ answered the Jap bravely. 
him.” 

‘‘Hold your hands up, over your head!” commani 
the captain, approaching him. ‘‘Up with them, 
march aft—quick, or I’ll shoot you dead! This is 
tiny!” 

Beresford saw the glint of a pistol in the captain’s h 
saw the two arms of the Jap lift in the air—and mel! 
farther away into the darkness. This night things wi 
happening beyond his philosophy. : 

“Carry the second mate aft to his room, four of yo 


““Where’s the man?” | 
““T warne 


said the captain. ‘‘And, carpenter! Where’s the « 
penter?”’ : 
“Yes, sir,’’ answered a man from the group. ‘ 


‘Bring a pair of irons aft from the carpenter-shop, 
stand by. The rest 0’ you men—stay forrard, or P 
you dead on the deck.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

““Now, march, you yellow dog.” : 

The procession moved aft—the unconscious offic 

carried by four bearers, the Jap with his hands up, 
captain with leveled pistol, and, somewhat in the r 
the carpenter, hurrying along with jingling irons. Bel 
ford remained forward with the rest, dumb, dazed 
new sensations, and filled with a growing respect for 
doughty Jap and for the mighty man in pajamas Ww! 
could conquer him. 

But his respect for the captain changed to fear b 
daylight. 

He did not go aft again; with both mates and the 
ard disabled, the captain was, perhaps, not in th 
approachable frame of mind, and Beresford rem 
forward, = with the men and listening to tl 


eomments—which were valueless to him—and occasion- 
ally closing his ears against a harrowing shriek of pain 
coming from the neighborhood of the poop. ‘‘Triced up 
by the fall o’ the cro’-jack buntline,” was the explanation 
offered by one of the men who had carried the second 
mate aft, and Beresford could see, dimly in the dark, a 
_ figure whirling and swaying across the deck from rail to 
_ rail as the ship rolled, and, once in a while, bumping in 
' transit against the mizzenmast. 

| Beresford was overcome. The fury that had expended 
| itself upon the steward would not come back. His vocal 
' organs, in some mysterious way, were paralyzed—he 
_ eould neither ask nor answer questions; he did not know 
_ what time it was, the name of the ship or the name of 
the captain. Men spoke to him, peered into his face as he 
| grimaced, and turned away. Some cursed him, and one 
or two threatened him. Nowhere was there paper and 
_ pencil wherewith he could write his explanation. He 
_ stood alone, ragged and forlorn—outcast from men ragged 
' as himself. There being none to gainsay him, discipline 
| being suspended for the night, he crept 

' into the forecastle bunk he had occu- 
| pied, and went to sleep. 
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E WAS wakened by conversation. 

The forecastle was crowded with 
_ men, each with tin pot and pan, muster- 
ing around a huge coffee-pot and a 
smoking dish of hash. Another man 
| appeared in the door with a dishpan full 
of bread, and another with a large, 
| square can of butter. 
“Ah, ha!” said one, stabbing at the 

hash with a large spoon. ‘‘This is the 
| stuff! No more starvation in the 
_ Beresford ships. Tater hash—d’ye see 
it? Taters, and soft tack. That’s the 
| new law.” 
| “But don’t der new law say some- 
ding about tricin’ oop men?” asked a 
German of the crowd. ‘‘I t’ink der 
| skipper kill dot fellar. When I take der 
wheel he yell—Oh, my golly! Der 
_ blood run down his arms.” 
| “Wrist irons too small,’ said another 
_ —an Irishman. ‘‘If they’re big enough 
they slip up to the knuckles; but small 
_?’uns catch the wrist bone. Well, he 
_ brought it on himself.” 

“Da’s right,” said a Frenchman of the 
crew as he reached for the coffee-pot. 
“Ze cook say ze mate him cannot 
breathe. An’ ze zecon’ mate—he head 
broke; he cannot think. An’ zesteward 
—he jaw broke. Who broke zat jaw?”’ 

“Dunno. Wasn't the Jap,” said the 
_ first speaker. ‘‘He was forrard. Some 
|’un in th’ other watch. What’ll the 
_ skipper do—the two mates knocked 
out and the steward? He’ll have to 
| stand both watches an’ make his own 
_bed, too. Gimme some coffee. Hello, 
|dummy, are you alive? Get down 
_here. Where’s yer pot an’ pan?”’ 

/ Beresford had clambered down from 
the bunk. He had no pot and pan but 
_ they found him both, and fed him. He 
| Was ravenous, yet it was with the ut- 
_most difficulty that he forced some of 
_the food down his throat. It was salt 
. beef hash with onions—a rare dish 
| at sea, but coarse fare for him; and 
there was no milk in the coffee, nor 
knives, nor forks—nor a table. 
Yet the repast strengthened him, 
, giving him courage and energy to seek 
_and procure a pencil and scrap of paper, with which he 
could communicate his plight to the captain. Again he 
started off to interview him, and this time succeeded; but 
it was an unpleasant experience. 

The captain, fully dressed now, and with an angry, 
anxious face, was driving the manacled Jap down the 
poop steps as Beresford drew near the cabin. He paid no 
attention to Beresford, but followed the Jap and halted 
him near the cabin door. The wrists of the latter were a 
horrible sight, swollen, macerated and red with congealed 
blood, fresh drops of which now fell to the deck. His 
yellow face was ghastly and drawn with pain; his beady 
_eyes sparkled with suppressed fury that showed no abate- 
ment when they rested for a moment on Beresford. But 
he shrank before the huge captain in genuine fear. 

“Steward!” called the captain through the doorway. 
“Come out here and identify this man.” 

“I told ye, captain,” groaned the suffering wretch, 

“that Inivver saw the steward. Someone else did himup.” 

“But you did up my two mates, dash you! If you 
can do that you can do more.” 


“T wuz forrard, captain. 
I? ” 

“T’ll see. I'll see when the steward turns out. How do 
you do these things—a monkey like you?” 

“T did nothin’ to any 0’ them, sorr. One o’ them dragged 
me out o’ the forecastle, and wuz chokin’ me when he fell 
down. The other come for me, and fell over-me. It wuz- 
zent my fault.” 

“What in thunder do you want?’ Beresford had 
offered the captain his slip of paper, which he accepted and 
read aloud as follows: 


I cuddent git aft. How cud 


I am George Beresford, the owner of the ship, 
shanghaied and made dumb by the Japanese you 
are punishing. Turn the ship back and land me. 


“Well, I’ll be dashed!” said the captain as his eyes ran 
up and down Beresford’s ragged physique. ‘‘ What luna- 
tic are you?” : 

Beresford’s face was one that needed the embellishment 
of good clothing to bring out its natural intelligence and 


Literally Wiping the Deck with Him 


refinement; and it was now distorted with emotion and 
the pain in his throat, as well as grimy with dirt. He 
looked every inch the victim of poverty, ignorance and 
drink; and his handwriting, none too good at its best, 
was not improved by writing with a stub pencil against 
the side of the forward house. 

“That’s a lie, captain!” said the Jap. ‘‘How cud I 
shanghai him? I’m shanghaied mesilf.. 1 wuz Glasgow 
Mike’s cook, an’ he had a grudge agin me.”’ 

“Can you cook?” inquired the captain, 
Beresford for the moment. 

“Yes, sorr. I’ve been steward deep water, but I got a 
job ashore with Mike.” 

“‘T’ve got to keep you inirons,”’ said the captain thought- 
fully, ‘‘where you can’t hurt my two precious mates, or 
else make use of you. The steward’s no good for a 
month. Will you keep your hands off people and take 
care of my cabin if I unlock you?” 

“Yes, sorr. I’d rather be aft than ’fore the mast.” 

““We—wait ” The steward, with his jaw bound 
up, had appeared at the door. ‘‘ Here, steward, is this the 


ignoring 
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man that broke your jaw?’’ He pointed at the Jap, but 
the steward, mumbling incoherently—nearly as dumb as 
was Beresford— advanced slowly, as though every move- 
ment was pain to him, and pointing with left forefinger at 
his bandaged face, pointed with the other at Beresford, 
but did not get too close to him. 

“Oh-ho!”’ said the captain. ‘‘You’re the man, hey? 
Well, inasmuch as I can’t make any use of a dumb lunatic, 
into irons you go.” 

Before Beresford could get away he had seized him by 
the collar. Then, fishing a key from his pocket he removed 
the bloody irons from the wrists of the Jap—who smiled 
sweetly, though his eyes still sparkled—and clapped them 
on to the wrists of his captive. Beresford could not speak 
nor utter a sound; he could not escape nor resist that 
powerful giant, and at the end of his long arm he was 
marched up the poop steps, aft and up another pair to the 
top of the house. Here the captain bent the end of a 
rope to the shackle of the irons, then, pulling on the 
other part, lifted him off his feet; and Beresford knew 
the sensations of being ‘‘triced up.” 

But it did not last long—not long 
enough to reduce him to unconscious- 
ness. The ship still rolled before the 
heavy, following sea that had swung 
the Jap from rigging to rigging, but not 
so much; and though Beresford went 
six feet to starboard and port, and 
struck the mast occasionally in transit, 
and though the muscles of his arms and 
shoulders felt toward the last as though 
they were being torn from his body, 
yet his suffering was not great enough 
to make him cry out even had he been 
articulate; and the irons did not cut 
quite through the skin of his wrists. 

The dumb misery of the captive’s 
face must, however, have appealed to 
the captain when that officer came up, 
picking his teeth, after breakfast. He 
lowered Beresford, cast off the rope, 
and, leaving the irons on, secured him 
in the lazaret—the ’tween-deck store- 
room just abaft the cabin trunk. Here 
Beresford reclined on new canvas and 
rope, easing the strain on his aching 
muscles, and busy with unspeakable 
thoughts, until noon, when the half- 
breed Jap, spick and span in new slops 
and a long white apron, brought him 
his dinner. It was boiled salt beef, pea 
soup, potatoes and bread, with a panni- 
kin of water. 

“Ye're not gettin’ the full whack, 
cause yer in irons,” said the new stew- 
ard. ‘How d’ye like it, Mr. Beresford?” 

Beresford’s eyes opened wide. 

‘Oh, I’m on to ye; and if ye hadn’t 
ha’ made that break I wudden’t ha’ 
trun ye down—see? But I had troubles 
o’ me own, without ownin’ up to shang- 
hain’ the owner.” 

Beresford worked his fingers on his 
knees, imitating the motion of writing. 
And, as though the Jap had antici- 
pated the request, he—first peeping up 
through the hatch — produced a pencil 
and piece of paper. Beresford took it 
and wrote: 

“Tf you know me state your knowl- 
edge to the captain.”’ 

“Not much, I won't,” said the Jap 
when he had read it. ‘‘D’ye think I 
want to take yer place?”’ 

“Y will reward you richly,” wrote 
Beresford, ‘‘if you will prove my iden- 
tity. I own this ship.” 

‘An’ that’s why I wudden’t trust ye,’”’ said the Jap. 
“Yer a shipowner. How'd it be if the skipper’d believed 
ye on deck last night? No, Mr. Beresford, I’ll give ye 
state’s evidence all right, whin ye land Mike in court; 
but it’s no good now.” 

Beresford wrote: ‘‘You made me dumb. Can you cure 
me?”’ 

““Made ye dumb!”’ read the Jap thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes, 
but it’s better than what the mate got, or what the skipper 
will get’’—his eyes blazed with sudden fury, then dead- 
ened to their dull glitter—‘‘but ye’ll be able to talk after 
a while, Mr. Beresford. It’s the pneumogastric nerve, 
and ye can’t tell how it’ll hit ye. The mate got it worse 
than you, though I only had him a second or so. He can’t 
swallow, nor talk, and he can hardly breathe.” 

“And the second mate?’’ scribbled Beresford, his inter- 
est aroused by the strange creature’s admissions. 

“That mutt?” said the Jap scornfully. ‘‘His skull’s 
cracked. I give’imdeshoinage. I t’run’im over me head.” 

Then he deftly twisted the pencil from Beresford’s 
fingers, and, rolling the piece of paper into a ball, took his 
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departure. And Beresford, trying to eat his dinner, and 
trying to remember what Doctor Benson had said about 
Jiu Jitsu and the pneumogastric nerve, must needs fail in 
both, and content himself with the comfort contained in 
the promise that he would ultimately recover his speech. 

In the afternoon the captain dropped his huge bulk 
down the hatch and released him, though leaving the irons 
on his wrists. ‘‘Come on, here,’’ he said, as he hoisted 
himself through the hatch. ‘‘Come and get your exer- 
cise. Under the law I’ve got to stand watch, navigate, 
nurse, and turn you out to grass!” Beresford followed 
him up the hatch. ‘‘Get down on the main deck!” con- 

tinued the captain, giving him a shove along the alley; 
“there with the other stiffs. Don’t hurt ’em. I’m too 
tired and sleepy to take care of them.” 

He drove Beresford, grimacing and gesticulating, down 
to the main deck, where, sitting erect on a stool in a sunny 
spot, was the big first mate, with utter agony in his face 
and eyes, breathing spasmodically—about twice a minute. 
The second mate lay on a cot, with head bandaged, eyes 
closed, and face the color of a dead man’s; but he was 
breathing regularly. The steward was there, on his feet, 
moving around among them, and mumbling incoherently 
—his broken jaw firmly encased in plaster. He looked 
darkly at Beresford as he passed. 

The captain led the end of a royal buntline twice around 
Beresford’s waist, tied a hitch and belayed the bight, giv- 
ing him about ten feet of slack. 


A Dip in the Old Swimmin’ Hole 


HE sun was laying 
| a fervid course 
higher and higher 
athwart the bending blue; 
in household kitchens was 
the odor of sassafras tea 
—and in your mouth the taste of it; the air was 
humid, the earth was mellow, winter flannels a sticky 
burden, shoes burning shackles; snakes had long 
been out, and turtles were emerging, to bask, and to 
pop in, as of old, with exasperating freedom; you 
yearned to follow them. 

The water looked warm. Snoopie Mitchell, always 
authority on everything, bluffly asserted that it was 
warm. But Snoopie appeared to have a hide imper- 
vious to discomfort. Snoopie did as he pleased, and 
nothing ever hurt him, notwithstanding. Some- 
times you wished that your father and mother would 
observe, and learn, to your profit. 

‘‘Dare you to go in swimmin’!”’ volunteered Billy 
Lunt, that hot spring noon, when it seemed to you 
that you must burst out of your smothering clothes 
as a snake out of his skin. 

‘‘Aw, we ain’t afraid; are we, Hen?” you an- 
swered promptly, enrolling Hen for support. 

“No. We'll go if you will,’ retorted Hen. 

**Snoop Mitchell—he’s been in an’ he says it’s 
dandy,” informed Billy. 

Of course! That Snoopie! He was well named. 

‘“Aw—I bet he ain’t, just the sam-ee,” you fal- 
tered enviously. 

“‘He has, too. You ask him, now.” 

And Snoopie at the moment opportunely saun- 
tering near, Billy hailed him: 

““Snoopie! Ain’t you been in swimmin’ already ?”’ 

Snoopie grandly nodded, and nonchalantly spat be- 
twixt two front upper teeth. 

‘““Course I have,’ he answered. 
in yet? Aw, gee!” 

“Was it warm?” you inquired humbly. 

‘Jus’ right. Makes you feel fine. We goin every day, 
about—me an’ Red Cary.” 

That settled it. The swimming season had opened. 

During the afternoon at school you and Hen and Billy 
were in an ecstatic tremor. From behind his geography 
Billy darted into sight two fingers, you responded, dar- 
ingly, with two fingers, and Hen telegraphed quick accord 
with like two fingers—the mysterious ‘‘V” sign of the 
Free Masonry of swimmers. 

Teacher saw, and frowned; but ‘‘teacher,’’ by reason 
of her limitations of sex, could not appreciate what you 
were having, and what she was missing. 

With a proud consciousness, you and Hen and Billy 
foregathered after school and started creekward. 

“We're goin’ swimmin’!”” you called back to former 
associates. 

‘‘ Aw, it’s too cold!”’ they complained. 

“We don’t care. ’Twon’t hurt us.’ 

“Bet you don’t go in!” 

‘“Bet you a hundred dollars we do!”’ 

“Bet you two hundred you don’t!” 


*“Ain’t you kids been 


“There, now,” he growled as he turned away. ‘ Walk 
up and down. Don’t play rough. Speak kindly to your 
playmates—the pack o’ lookin’-glass scrappers. Nice 
mates I’ve got! If it wasn’t for the owner I’d turn back 
and drop the whole bunch o’ you on Fire Island!” 

Beresford, abducted, robbed of speech and identity, and 
shocked almost out of his individuality by the harshness 
of his new environment, was now amenable to any sug- 
gestion, and he began walking up and down, forward and 
aft, to the full length of his tether, even obeying the other 
suggestion to ‘“‘speak kindly” to the extent of looking 
kindly on the other three wrecks. But the steward was 
not a mind-reader, nor so amenable to suggestion, and, 
though he joined Beresford in walking the deck, he was 
influenced by his own unforgiving thought, which, at a 
moment when the captain was facing the other way on 
the poop, found its expression in as vicious a kick at 
Beresford as he could launch without jarring his broken 
jaw too painfully. Beresford dodged, walked forward 
and waited, wondering in a dazed manner just what was 
required of him, while the steward moved aimlessly around 
the deck, and the captain paced the poop. As he turned 
he saw Beresford standing still—and the ethics of the sea 
require that sailors in irons be exercised. 

‘‘Walk up and down, there,” he roared, ‘‘or I'll put 
you back in the barn! What are y’ out here for, anyhow?”’ 

Beresford resumed his walk. ‘‘Faster!’’ bawled the 
captain, and he increased his speed. ‘‘Faster, faster!” 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


As You Used to Take it with Hen and Billy and the Other Boys 


“*Tain’t C-C-Cold, Is It?” 


(Dollars meant so much less to you in those days than 
in these.) 

““You come along and see!” 

“Uh-uh. We're goin’ to play ball.” 

Very well; let them stay and play ball, if they liked. 
You would be entitled to strut on the morrow. 

In the afternoon sun the creek lay smiling, inviting, 
deluding. Upon its bank a new crop of tin cans testified 
that the fishing season, also, had opened. Some of the 
cans were yours. The grass was soft, and sitting on it you 
vied with Hen and Billy in pulling off shoes and stockings. 

‘First in!”’ challenged Billy, hastily peeling. 

You fumbled with the buttons which united waist with 
knickerbockers, and silently resolved that you would let 
him beat. Evidently Hen was of mind identical. Billy, 
now naked like some young faun, but singularly white and 
spindly, gave a coltish little kick and prance, and, with 
ostentatious gusto, advanced to the water’s edge. 

Yourself exposed to the world, feeling oddly bare and 
defenseless—a feeling which with wont would disappear 
as the summer wore on—you stood and, shivering, 
wrapped yourself in your arms and watched him. 

Billy stuck a toe into the water and quicishy drew it 
back. 

“Ts it eold?”’ you queried. 

“Naw! Come on!” he urged. 

‘‘Let’s see you go in first.” 
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came the thundering tones. ‘Trot, you infernal son of a 
shipowner!”’ 

Beresford’s heart bounded at the epithet, so often in thal 
speech of seamen, but the momentary hope aroused by it 
dwindled, and he trotted up and down, dragging his rope 
along the deck, getting the exercise that he really needed 
to arouse him, but conscious mainly of suppressed and 
derisive laughter from some of the men at work in the 
rigging, and of the darkling looks of the steward. This — 
stricken man strolled around, and at another favorable 
moment caught Beresford on the turn with a kick that — 
was not dodged. Beresford gripped his ankle with both — 
manacled hands and threw him to the deck; then began 
gathering him in, hand over hand, inch by inch; and 
when he had him by the collar he applied the strength 
that had not abated, and the fury born of his wrongs, — 
tempered only by the sense of pain in his throat. Though 
he spared that fractured jaw, he pummeled and kicked — 
every other part of the steward’s body, thrashing him — 
around at arm’s length—literally wiping the deck with 
him, while his own frantic grimacing and the steward’s 
inarticulate moaning aroused peals of laughter from the — 
men. Then came another roar from the poop, and t 
captain bounded down the steps. In a moment he had 
Beresford by the collar, and the performance was repel 3 

‘‘Well—dash you!” said the captain at last, pan 
from his exertions, and with his bristling mustache stickin 

(Continued on Page 15) } 


“That ain’t fair. You 
come in, too!” 

“Naw! You dared us 
You got to do it first.” 

‘‘Huh, I ain’t afraid,” 
asserted Billy. 

Resolutely he put one foot in. Involuntarily | 
flinched —but he followed it with the other. Wi 
nessing his actions, reading that his toes were cur 
ing, you and Hen jeered and whooped. As you © 
jeered you continued to huddle, and to shrink 
within yourself. Gee, but it was cold! Someho 
the sun did not warm, and a little breeze, here 
fore unnoted, enveloped you in an icy breath. You 
humped your shoulders and your, teeth chatte 
Hen’s teeth, also, were chattering. You could 
them. : 

“Goon! Duck over!’’ you told Billy derisively. 

Billy was game. Suddenly, with water up to h 
quaking knees, he ducked. In an instant he w 
upright again—staggering, gasping, sputtering, b 
triumphant. 
‘““Come on in!”’ he implored, wildly solicitous th at 
you and Hen, hooting your glee, should participa 
more actively. ‘‘’Tain’t cold. What’s the ma 
with you?” | 2 
Followed by Hen you diffidently moved forward. 
Shivering, gingerly you teetered down, twigs 4 
little stones hurting your yet tender soles. ; 
Billy ducked again, apparently with the utmo 
relish, and floundered and splashed, his energy vel 
marked. 
You experimented with a foot—and hast 
jerked it out. 

“Gee!” you exclaimed. 
cold.” 

“‘T ain’t, neither,’ decreed Hen. 

‘Aw, ’tain’t cold a bit when you've wet over,” 
Billy eagerly—but suspiciously blue. 
aw, I wouldn’t take a dare! You’re stumped! 
I’ve stumped you!”’ 

Diabolically did Billy flounder and gibe. He pa 
expectantly, for you planted a foot, and gasped, 
followed with the other; so did Hen. 

Billy playfully splashed you. 

“Come on!” he cried. ‘‘Come on!” 

“Ouch! Quit that, will you?” you snarled, as 
poignant drops stung your thin skin. ‘‘I’m con 
Aintree 

Deeper, a little deeper, you went, with your piteou 
pleading flesh ee to recede from that repellent gl 
line creeping up, inch by inch. 

Billy shrieked with joy. What is misery when it h 
company ! 

“Duck!” he cackled. 
you’ve ducked.” ; 

Must you? Oh, must you? Yes. You draw a 
breath, shut your eyes, and desperately butted un 
So, you dimly were conscious, did Hen. 

Ugh! You hoked; your stomach clove flat agi 
your backbone, and in you was not space for air. “ ir 


“‘T ain’t goin’ in! It’s too 


“Duck! ’Twon’t be cold af ar 


Cy 

ou recovered, and lurched and clawed and fought for 
reath, while Billy rioted with wicked exultation. 
-‘°Tain’t e-c-cold, is it?” you gasped defiantly. 
“No; ’tain’t c-c-cold a bit,” chattered Hen. 
“TJ told you ’twasn’t cold,” sniggered Billy. 
But you impetuously plashed for shore; so did Hen; so 
id Billy. With numbed fingers you made all haste to 
ull your clothes over the goose-flesh of your weazened 
mbs and your shuddering little body. You began to 
‘ow warmer. You tried to control rattling teeth. 
“°?Twasn’t cold!” 
' “Of course it wasn’t!”’ 

““We'll tell all the kids it’s bully.” 

“Gee, I feel fine, don’t you?” 

“You bet!” 
“Let’s come again.” 
_“‘Let’s come to-morrow.” 
“N-no, I can’t come to-morrow,” you declared. 
“T can’t, either,” said Hen. 
Retrospect was most delightful; but prospect—well, 
»re was a case where the prospect did not please. Any- 
»w, you had not been stumped. Your honor was 
itact—and you could rest on your laurels. You could 
cely combine discretion with valor; so why not? 

“Tye been in swimmin’,” you ventured, with becoming 
iodesty, at the supper-table that evening. 

‘John! When?’ reproved mother, aghast. 

“To-day, after school.” 

You endeavored to speak with the carelessness befitting 
sseasoned nature such as yours—but you awaited with 
«me inward trepidation family developments. 

“Why!” ejaculated mother. 

‘You felt that she was gazing across at father. Much 
‘pended, you realized, upon father. However, he had 

en a boy, and he surely would understand. 

“But wasn’t the water too cold?” she questioned 
uxiously. 

“Uh, uh,” you signified, steadily eating. 

“Tt must have been cold,’ insisted mother. 
te sun hasn’t had time to warm it yet. 
ju’d have frozen to death!” 

“Tt was dandy. Makes you feel fine,’’ you assured 
lldly. “Billy Lunt dared Hen and me, and——” 

“IT suppose if some other boy dared you to jump off 
te top of the church steeple you’d do it, then,” stated 
1ther severely. 

“He'd have to do it first,’ you explained with a 
ergle. 

“Well, I should think you’d have frozen,’’ murmured 
nther, with an appealing glance at father. 

Perhaps she would have frozen— being, like ‘‘teacher,”’ 
ca sex unfortunate. But not you—nay, not mighty, 
cuntless, much-experienced you, with your ten long years 
kcking you up. Huh! 


i 


“ Why, 
I should think 


Not always was swimming thus a task; the embrace of 
te creek deceitful and inhospitable. 

‘Ah, those glorious, piping, broiling summer days, when 
frm the faded sky the heat streamed down, and from the 
snmering earth the heat streamed up; when abroad, in 

maples and the elms and the apple-trees incessantly 
raped with ghoulish glee the locusts, and in the 
flds the quail cried persever- 
izly: “Wet! Morewet! More 

t!’? when the sun ruled 
esolutely, and everybody— 
sve you and your fellows— 
s;wed and panted under his 
say; “dog-days’’—aye, and 
ty-days! Then, then, at 

2 swimming-hole the king- 
dm of boyhood held high 
crnival. 

All Nature lay lax and heay- 
ix, seeking shade and avoid- 
is exertion, as outward bound 
trough the stifling afternoon 
yu and Hen hastened for the 
simming-hole. Even the 

tds were subdued, and the 

me of the bumblebee was 
laguid, protesting ; but what 

i you and Hen care about 
sth things as temperature or 
hmidity? Goodness! You 

re “goin? swimmin’!”’ 

As you pattered on, you 

d he, the boards of the side- 

Ik seorched your bare soles, 
tughened as they were, 

1 even the baked earth 

the pathway along the 
zant lots tortured, so that, 

‘h “‘ouches’”? and “gees,” 
ya hopped for shaded spots 
sought the turf. Beat 
1 upon your flapping 
Saws the strenuous sun—his 
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beams, after all, not unfriendly, but merely testing and, 
in a hearty way, welcoming. 

He recognized you two as akin to the meadow-larks and 
the gophers, and he knew that he might not harm you. 
You were immunes. 

The outskirts of the village are reached right speedily; 
and now off at a tangent, athwart the drowsy, palpitating 
pasture where the bees are busy amidst the clover, mak- 
ing for a fringe of trees, leads a path worn by many a 
hurrying, bare and buoyant sole. 

You can hear, ahead of you, an enthusing medley of gay 
shrieks and cries and laughter. 

“Crickety!’’ you say to Hen, quickening the pace. 
“There’s a whole lot in already!” 

And you are not even undressed ! 

On before, between the tree-trunks at your destination, 
you can glimpse, strewn over the sod or hanging from low 
branches, rejected and dejected garments—limp shirts, 
hickory, checked and tinted; stumpy trousers, dangling 
or down-flung. You descry the patchy blue of Snoopie 
Mitchell’s one-suspendered overalls; so you know that 
Snoopie is there. You know who else is there, too. The 
apparel is evidence. 

The sight redoubles your efforts. In rivalry with Hen, 
panting, perspiring, eager, you penetrate the trees and 
stop short on the bank. You have arrived. 

Yes, here they are: Snoopie, and Billy Lunt, and Fat 
Day (his body covered with hives), and Skinny, and Chub, 
and Nixie Kemp (who can exhibit the biggest vaccination 
mark of all of you), and Tom Kemp (who is always peeling, 
somewhere), and—oh, a glorious company, wallowing 
like albino porpoises, threshing like whales! 

““A-a-a-ah ! lookee, lookee!”’ greets Snoopie (indefati- 
gable, omnipresent) shrilly, grinning up at you; and for 
your benefit he stands on his head and waves his brown 
legs above the surface. 

“Hello, Fat!” 

“Hello, Skinny!” 

“Hello, Jocko!”’ 


‘Hello, Hen!” 

“Hello, Nix!” 

“Come on in! Come on in!” 
“Gee! It’s dandy!” 


‘“Water’s jus’ fine! Warm as milk!” 

““You’re missin’ it! We been in all day.” 

Harrowing announcement! 

Nor you nor Hen need invitation by word of mouth. 
You are ripping feverishly at your obstinate buttons, and 
tugging feverishly at your pestering clinging garments. 
But how absurdly simple was your attire, as reviewed 
to-day from your environment of starch and balbriggan, 
hosiery and collar. Nevertheless, many a time, in your 
agony of haste, you envied Snoopie, who with a single 
movement slipped the one suspender of his overalls and 
ducked out of his voluminous shirt, and with a whoop was 
in !—happy Snoopie! 

Now, investing apparel cast aside in an ignominious 
heap, at last free and untrammeled you stride forward. 
From knee down and from neck up you are dark brown; 
between, you are whitish brown. Before the season 
closes you will be an even brown all over (like Snoopie), 
if your ambition is realized. 


We Been in All Day” 


“You’re Missin’ it! 
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First you must wet your head. This is the law; else 
you may get cramps. You hurriedly wet it. 

“Look out!” you warn with a significant step or two 
backward, to gain momentum. 

You give a little run, and with a rapturous shout and a 
grand splash you are in. So is Hen. 

Oh, bliss! The caressing, rollicking flood envelops 
you to the shoulders. You wade, you kick, you sputter, 
you blow, you plunge your length, you squéal your joy 
intense—you convince yourself and would eonvince 
others that you swim; and your comrades wade, and 
kick, and sputter, and blow, and plunge their lengths, 
and squeal—and ostentatiously paddle. While Snoopie, 
crawling about under water, grabs legs, presently grab- 
bing yours, and down you go, beneath, to emerge stran- 
gling, clutching, incensed. 

Stirred from the very bottom, all the pool is beaten to 
foam. The sun looks down between the spangling leaves 
and smiles, and the trees fondly overhang, stretching 
down friendly boughs. 


What a wonder you were as a water performer! 

“See me float !”’ you yell—this being the popular pitch 
of conversation. 

And you could float—almost, that is, until your feet or 
your face sank too far and forced you to rally. 

““Aw, that ain’t floatin’! Jus’ watch me!” 
Snoopie. 

Snoopie really could float—and challenging admiring 
eyes he proceeds to display. 

““Watch me!’’ implores Fat. 

“Aw,gee! Watch Fat! Aw’gee! 
That ain’t floatin’, is it, Snoop? 
down by his sides!” 

“Don’t either!”’ declares Fat angrily, flopping his 
mottled self to a standing position. 

“You do, too! Don’t he?” 

You could stand Snoopie’s superiority, but not Fat’s. 

“Well, I didn’t wiggle °em much, anyhow,” grumbles 
Fat. 

With breath tight held and head tilted stanchly back, 
launching yourself and paddling furiously dog-fashion, 
you can easily imagine that you are cleaving a path 
through the murky flood. 

““You’re touchin’ bottom! 
accuses Fat. 

“T wasn’t, either, darn you! I started ’way up there 
at that stick and I come’way down here!” (The distance 
is at least a yard.) 

Betimes, splashing out, you all seek the banks, amphib- 
ious-like; to streak yourselves fantastically with mud, to 
cover yourselves luxuriously with hot sand, to race, to 
gambol, or to loll on the turf and emulously compare 
sunburn, ‘‘peels,’’ and vaccination scars. 

In again you scamper, and the pool resumes its cauldron 
turmoil. 

The sun, from his new station low in the west, sends 
rays slanting in beneath the trees to signal ‘‘ Home.”’ 

“Come on, I’m goin’ out!”’ says Hen. ‘‘ You’d better, 
too. Your lips are blue as the dickens.” 

“So are yours,’ you retort. ‘‘Ain’t they, 
Ain’t Hen’s lips bluer’n mine?” 

A farewell wallow, and out 
you wade reluctantly. One 
by one out wade all. Your 
hands are shriveled with long 
soaking. You are water- 
logged. There is sand in your 
hair. Languidly you dress. 

With Snoopie and Hen and 
Fat and Skinny and the others 
—a company now chastened 
and subdued — back you stroll 
across the pasture, the setting 
sun in your face, the robins 
piping their even-song, the 
locusts done and quiescent, 
katydids tentatively tuning 
up as their successors. The 
sky is golden in the west, pink 
overhead, blue in the east. 
Upon the clover the dew is 
collecting, annoying o’erzeal- 
ous bees. Skinny and Nix 
drop off to the left, Snoopie 
to the right, each lining his 
straightest course for home. 

‘‘Good-night, kids!” they 


decrees 


That ain’t floatin’! 
Fat wiggles his hands 


Aw, you touched bottom!” 


kids ! 


call back. 
Now in the village, the little 
group rapidly dwindles. Pres- 


ently only you and Hen and 
Billy remain. Billy turns in, 
At his gate Hen stops. 

The next gateis yours. You 
are glad. You are tired— 
so tired—so very limp and 
tired—and so hungry! 


CONTRIBUTION to this 
A magazine a few weeks ago 
upon the subject of the cow- 
ardice of business men as a serious 
obstacle in the pathway the Govern- 
ment is pursuing in its efforts to 
discover the machinations of the 
Trusts, with a view of applying effective remedies, has 
brought a basketful of letters from many sources request- 
ing further exploitation of the theme. Candor compels 
the statement that there is quite as great a degree of 
terror in the Government Departments at Washington in 
the matter of proceeding against the Trusts as there is 
among the business men of the country. A sense of the 
proprieties, which is entirely fitting to one who knows his 
Washington, suggests the acquittal of the heads of the 
Executive Departments—the nine members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet — of this charge of fear of the Trust which 
hobbles the energies of their respective Departments. 

The assertion can be made without fear of successful 
contradiction that not since the days of Jackson has an 
occupant of the White House so thoroughly and com- 
pletely been his own Cabinet as is President Roosevelt. 
And by a majority of millions are Mr. Roosevelt’s fellow- 
countrymen convinced that he is not afraid of the Trust. 
Therefore, even should one of the President’s ministerial 
aides be subject to ague when told by him to go out and 
stalk the Trust, it goes without saying that he would either 
do as bidden or suffer the penalty of the immediate loss 
of his official head. Let it, then, not be inferred that what 
is here written is meant to reflect in even the slightest, 
vaguest way upon the courage, the probity or the honest 
intent of any man who is clothed with Cabinet honors and 
burdened with Cabinet responsibilities. 

But working—the temptation is strong to say slaving 
—under each of the nine Cabinet officers there is an 
army of subalterns the overwhelming majority of whom are 
affected directly, immediately, and, to the practiced eye, 
noticeably by the Trust terror that racks the whole nerv- 
ous system of the country’s business, political and social 
organization. 


Judge Parker’s Charge Answered 


if WILL be recalled that, in his characteristically frank 

acceptance of the gage of battle thrown down to him 
by Alton B. Parker toward the close of the national cam- 
paign, President Roosevelt declared, in a letter issued from 
the White House a few days before the ballots were cast, 
that the Trusts had made money contributions to the 
managing committees of both political organizations—to 
his own as well as to Judge Parker’s. It is not of record 
that Judge Parker has denied either the fact or knowledge 
of the fact so sensationally proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt at the critical juncture of the campaign. Judge 
Parker’s accusation was explicit. It was that the Trusts 
were pouring millions of dollars into the Republican cam- 
paign fund. Mr. Roosevelt’s reply to this was the bold 
assertion that the Trusts had contributed to the campaign 
funds of both party organizations. 

The amount contributed to either party, or both, is not of 
particular relevance to this discussion. It is tremendously 
important, however, to know that the Trusts gave money 
to the campaign committees, because it establishes beyond 
all cavil the direct financial interest the Trusts have in 
Presidential contests. Likewise is it pertinent to note 
that Judge Parker did not charge that any individual had 
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contributed to the Republican campaign fund, nor did 
President Roosevelt say, in his White House statement, 
that individuals had contributed to either or both cam- 
paign funds. If, therefore, it were allowable to construct 
a syllogism from negative premises, the conclusion would 
be inevitable that only the Trusts contributed money to 
the campaign funds. Since the money so contributed was 
presumably disbursed by the chairmen of the respective 
committees, it is within the pale of reasonable expecta- 
tion to indulge the hope of finding out the approximate 
sum contributed to each committee by applying in proper 
manner to the Honorable George Bruce Cortelyou, now 
Postmaster-General, and to the Honorable Thomas T. 
Taggart, now private citizen. 


Why the Trusts “Contribute” 


T IS not denied that when individuals give money for 
the success of a candidate or cause it is for one of two 
reasons: either admiration of the candidate or adher- 
ence to the cause of which the candidate is the avowed 
exponent. Since the Trust, which is merely a combina- 
tion of corporations, is, according to Blackstone, ‘‘soul- 
less,” the claim cannot be made for it of possessing those 
most elemental of human emotions—personal likes and 
dislikes. Therefore, the personal factor cannot be said to 
enter into the equation when the Trust goes a-hunting for 
its choice among candidates or parties. That the Trust 
either disliked or liked President Roosevelt or Judge 
Parker is, then, not to be considered. 

Whoso denies that there is any essential difference be- 
tween the Trust and the individual in the matter of setting 
up a claim for favorable consideration when the spoils of 
victory are being dispensed, knows not his Government — 
at least, he knows not his Washington. This is not laying 
at the door of any Executive Department in Washing- 
ton the charge of showing favor to the Trust per se. Over 
all of these Departments, of course, presides Theodore 
Roosevelt, the people’s idol. And who dares say that 
Theodore Roosevelt is afraid of the Trust? At the present 
stage of the public confidence in his courage, in his impet- 
uous daring, that candidate for office in almost any com- 
munity of the country would be submerged by an avalanche 
of votes who dared intimate such an accusation, and that 
newspaper or other publication that would adventure so 
bold a charge would lose more readers in a day than could 
be regained in half a year. 

But the President cannot do all the work of the Govern- 
ment, in spite of a seemingly widespread popular belief 
that every good and perfect thing proceeds from him. 
No more can his trusted Cabinet advisers know and per- 
sonally direct the work of their assistants, bureau chiefs, 
agents, clerks, and other employees. It is these subalterns 
who are quite as badly affected by Trust-provoked neuras- 
thenia as are the business men of the country. In point 
of fact, after an intimate official experience of a year with 
both classes of the victims of this Trust disease of the 
nerves, I am almost convinced that the civil employees of 
the Government, and especially those attached immedi- 
ately to the Departments at Washington, are in more 
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constant fear lest their official 
duct, be it ever so unimportant an 
inconspicuous, arouse the ve 
ire of the Trust bogey than are tl 
business men throughout the cou 
try whose minds and souls ai 
steeped in ‘‘commercialism.” 
To make my meaning clearer on this point it is q 
advisable to give a closer and more intimate v 
Washington than, in the very nature of things, is e 
by the mass of people. Washington at base is 0 
There are about thirty thousand people employed 
grades of the Government service at Washington. ] 
mated on a low average of percentage, this official | 
represents about one-third of the population of the 
In other words, about two-and-a-half times as many 
are dependent upon the earnings of Government emp 
at Washington as are actually on the payrolls of 
Departments. The population which subsists direct 
indirectly upon official favors is nearly as large as thi 
which draws money from the Government for labo 
formed. This element belongs chiefly to the lobb | 
way or another. There would be no lobby if thei | 
no large special business interests looking to the er 
ment for protection, or other favors in various 3 
The lobby exists not alone to influence Congres 
action. In spite of the popular impression that this 
lobby’s sole function, it is one of its least duties and 
Congress usually knows what it is going to do oa 
question of importance before it meets in annual s 
That is attended to by the business interests before t 
elections, and frequently before the nominations are 
Of course, there are certain essential parliamentary 
and ceremonies to be gone through with before the | 
tion decided upon by ‘‘the people” —‘“‘the electora’ 
can be enacted. Also it is necessary to permit “ 
sion” of all great questions by Congress before the stat 
annually are amended, enlarged or otherwise aff 
Your real Washingtonian understands all this; 2 
real Washingtonian is, first, the lobbyist, and, secon 
seasoned Government employee. 
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Patronage the Coin of Politics 


| Piee average Congressman— the appellation is he 

to cover the members of both the Senate and He 
becomes a real Washingtonian usually after abo 
second session. Then he is merged into the 
national capital type. His strength at home as we 
Washington largely depends upon the number of ap 
ees he gets in the Executive Departments. Patrol 
the coin of politics. Without it the Congressman has ha 
sledding among his constituents and still harder | 


sist of looking after the business interests of cons 
before the Departments that, unless he have 
friends and retainers in the Departments to do his 
and keep careful watch of proposed Executive act 
special matters, he soon discovers that his ambit 
shine before an admiring world as a statesman is @ 
ingly difficult to realize. It frequently happens th 
order to hold on to his salary, it becomes the du 
lobbyist to see to it that what the Congressman wants Ct 
by the Executive Department is not done. This 0 
of interest, then, places the Government empl 
tween two fires. If, in steering his unhappy co 
veer too \ to the right his frail bark will b 


pieces in the fierce whirlpool of the Trust Charybdis, and 


if he veer too much to the left his official head will be 


 pitten off by the ferocious Congressional Scylla. 


Alto- 


_ gether, therefore, the poor Government employee is left 
in a pitiful plight. 


It is a rare bird of a Congressman who spends in Wash- 
ington more than nine months of the two-year life of each 
Congress. But the lobbyist abides there always. Unlike 
the lawmaker, he likes the climate of Washington. Gen- 
erally speaking, he is unlike the lawmaker in another 


respect, too, and that is he has no objection to the Presi- 
_ dent’s calling an extra session. The special interest which 


pays the lobbyist a salary and elects the lawmaker to 


| Congress may object to an extra session, because of the 
| abiding terror in commercialism that Congress may get 
| wild and do something not nominated in the bond; yet 


such dreaded mishaps are only additional opportunities 
for the lobbyist either to secure new clients or make suc- 
cessful demand on his employer for higher pay. But, at 
any rate, he is always in Washington to keep close watch 
on the Government employee whose functions, temporary 
or permanent, touch in any way the special interest the 
lobbyist is paid to represent. 

The clerk so placed soon learns that it is worth his while 


to make good friends with the lobbyist. The dazzling prize 


| eyes. 


_ often. 


'to my beastly lodgings. 
| being Hilda’s second cousin and having known her since 


of promotion is ever dangling before the clerk’s protuberant 
The ennobling theory of Governmental affairs at 
Washington under the Civil Service system is that pro- 
motion is sure to come to the clerk who works faithfully 
and intelligently. But this theory is true only in a limited 
sense. Promotion from the lowest to the medium grades 
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is reasonably certain without the exercise of ‘pull,’ 
though it is so gradual that the snail’s pace is high speed 
in comparison. The average clerk soon realizes that 
although merit is an excellent asset, it is more apt to re- 
ceive substantial recognition in the form of promotion if 
he is lucky enough to show some Congressman— not nec- 
essarily his own Congressman—or the representative of 
some special interest — frequently one and the same thing 
—the ready gift of knowing how to please. 

The clerk knows the full significance of the cynical apo- 
thegm that the Civil Service law is meant to keep people 
out of the Government service but not to keep them in. 
His immediate chief is in reality the sole judge of his 
efficiency; in theory the Secretary of his Department is. 
A further extension of the theory makes the President the 
sole judge of his right to promotion, but, in fact, the clerk 
is as far removed from the Secretary of his Department as 
an enlisted man in the army is from the colonel of his reg- 
iment, and as to his close relationship to the President no 
finer fiction ever emanated from the perfervid imagina- 
tion of the Civil Service reformer. Thus, to gain the only 
prize within his narrow world, the clerk must be ever 
obeisant to his immediate superior—usually the chief 
clerk of his bureau, in type a petty tyrant, who, as a gen- 
eral rule, has secured his position either as a reward for 
services to a Congressman or a lobbyist, and who can be 
counted on always to cherish his authority with a jealousy 
that is the despair of his underlings. If, therefore, the 
underling happens, by blind chance or deliberate design, 
to ‘‘turn in” to his chief clerk a well-matured piece of work 
bearing on a subject that touches in a tender spot a Trust 


which is actually or supposedly under investigation, one 
thing is liable to happen to the work so turned in, and two 
things are liable to happen to the clerk. His chief will be 
so displeased with the work that he will not pass it on to 
the higher authorities for fear that the audacious under- 
ling will attract their favorable notice, and the clerk soon 
thereafter either will be given an entirely different assign- 
ment or transferred to another bureau. In either case his 
impious hand will be stayed from further manipulation of 
papers and statistics bearing on the Trust investigation. 

An actual experience will illustrate how the system 
works out. A manof middle age, who had lived in 
Washington long enough to have learned the ‘‘game,”’ 
who had dealt for years with public affairs and ques- 
tions, but who belonged to that old-fashioned class of 
men who, vested with official authority, think that some 
service of real value is expected of them, secured a posi- 
tion in one of the Departments which then was dealing 
with practical Trust questions of national interest. He 
was commissioned on the eve of the Presidential cam- 
paign. His sole instructions consisted in his superiors 
directing his attention to the statutes defining his duties. 
His reports from the field, his carefully prepared com- 
ments upon the developments of the work in hand, and 
his official conduct and bearing elicited warm praise, 
written and oral, from his chiefs in the Department. He 
was aggressive in the sense that he followed the only in- 
structions he had received, which, as before stated, were 
the statutes. During the progress of his work he was 
congratulated by Congressmen and flattered by lobbyists, 
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The Lady and the Ladder 


Il 
ILDA,” said Laurie Marston to 
H Lady Tom Trefford as he helped 
himself a second time from a dish 
of the small red mullet which are so plen- 


_tiful in the Mediterranean and make so 


excellent a dish for the midday breakfast of France— 
“Hilda, I’m bringin’ two ladies to lunch to-morrow.” 

“Ain’t it enough,” queried Tommy Trefford— Lord 
Thomas, to give him his due—‘‘that you lunch here 
almost every day yourself, Laurie ?”’ 

“You oughtn’t to be surprised, Tommy, that I come so 
You’ve the best cook in Cannes— have some more 
of your own fish, do/—and your villa is much the nearest 
You ought to be very glad— 


she was a disagreeable little child in the nursery —that I 


don’t want to make love to her, but fetch and carry for 


her, and altogether brighten her life considerably.” 

“Who is it you want to bring, Laurie?’’ asked Lady 
Tom. 

“Td give two to one they’re Americans,”’ grunted her 
husband. 


_ preted. 


“They are,’’ assented Mr. Marston cheerfully. 
“You and Hilda keep this house full up with Americans, 
especially widows. They run in and out of it like rabbits 
| In a warren.” 
__ “They all begin their London career at Cannes,” philos- 
_ ophized Mr. Marston. 
| “Tn this house,” said Tommy. 
_ “Well, I’m sure you men all like them,” said Lady Tom. 
_“That’s why I have them about. They’re no trouble.” 
’ “T like some of them,” admitted her husband. ‘But 
that last one Laurie landed us with was spotty. And I 
never did like red hair.” 
; “Oh, American widows vary,” mused Mr. Marston with 
_ judicial calm, “‘but I think they are going to run very well 
_ this season.” 

“What's this one like?’ queried his host. 

“Oh, very pretty, indeed. And a sweet, inexperienced 
flower of the West.”’ 

“My eye!” said Tommy. Expressed informally, it was 
| i a observation profound enough. Lady Hilda under- 
_ stood. 

“That means Tommy thinks she’ll do,’’ she inter- 

; “But you said there were two of them. Not 

te widows? They don’t generally hunt in couples.” 
“A mother and daughter.” 

i Oh!” said Tommy. 

‘ “Mother and stepdaughter. They’re about the same 
gees 

A sigh of relief came from his lordship. 

What is it—matre pulchra filia pulchrior 2” 
Laurie Marston lifted his hands as if in despair and 


_ poured himself out a stiffish drink of whisky with less 


soda than was usual with him. 
7 Oh, the daughter !” hesaid. ‘‘The daughter’sa pill!” 
By this description the intelligent reader will, if he has 
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not already done so, recognize Pauline, but it is hoped that 
any sorrow caused by its harshness will be more than 
atoned for by the pleasure caused by the realization that 
Mary, so delightfully described as a sweet prairie flower, 
has at last got her foot upon the ladder. It was never 
meant that the present narrative should lack its moral 
lessons. And this may be a suitable place to hint that 
not the least of its truths is that a new world often looks at 
things with new eyes, and that many a pretty, rich, good- 
natured lady who is not appreciated for her real merits 
in Chicago, New York, Chillicothe or Paw Paw, Michigan, 


may sometimes easily make her way in 
the equally important town of London. 

It is becoming the usual thing for aspir- 
ants for honors in the approaching 
London season to run the winter trial 
heats in Cannes, where society is more informal, and where 
there is a constant need of new people who will organize 
parties to run over to Monte Carlo and will pay for extrava- 
gant dinners there at Ciro’s. Instinct and diligent perusal 
of the Paris Daily Guide to Snobbishness led Mary to hit 
upon the Riviera. Chance had sent her and Pauline 
down from Paris in the train with Mr. Laurence Marston. 
That young gentleman, quite out of the kindness of his 
heart, had rescued Togo, Mrs. Whiting’s Japanese pug, 
from a confused and dangerous situation among the legs 
and feet of three French porters at the Avignon station. 
Mary, who had always liked dogs, had observed of late 
how truly fashionable it was to have one’s life bound up 
in one, so she felt justified in making her thanks to the 
unknown young Englishman warm. At lunch Togo’s 
rescuer was placed by the conducteur at the Whitings’ table, 
whereupon he apologized for his intrusion with admirable 
politeness but no apparent intention of leaving. 

To do him justice, Mr. Marston had at this stage no 
motives beyond a desire to vary the monotony of the 
journey. When he learned that his companions were 
bound for Cannes he felt his interest increase. When, 
the second day after his arrival, he discovered his friends 
upon the terrace of Cannes’ newest and most ridicu- 
lously expensive hostelry, and noted the fact that 
Mrs. Whiting’s gown was quite the prettiest, and her 
parasol the most ravishingly fluffy there, he felt, as he said 
to the ladies when he approached them, that they were 
already old friends. Everybody on the terrace was hav- 
ing tea, but not everybody had a well-dressed young man 
in white flannels. As he approached, Mary had noticed 
that Mr. Marston lifted his hat to two other groups, and 
out of the corner of her eye she thought she could now see a 
woman removing some books from a chair as if to prepare 
it for his occupancy. It was not a moment to hesitate. 
Had Mrs. Whiting hesitated—so much in this world 
is due merely to chance—perhaps this story might 
never have been written. Fortunately for the writer 
—and he hopes for the reader, too—she took the plunge 
promptly. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down and have some tea? We're just 
going to order some. I’m being informal, because we 
don’t know you—or you us—at all. But you English 
expect us Americans to do odd things.”’ 

‘“‘This is a very nice thing; I don’t know about it’s being 
odd,” replied Laurie, sinking comfortably into a chair and 
explaining to a waiter that he wanted toast—not cakes; 
and cream—not merely milk. He did not have the air of 
thinking the episode especially odd. 

Pauline’s sallow cheek paled. For her ideas of correct 
behavior might have been taken straight from some book 
of etiquette, or from the ‘‘answers to correspondents” 
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column of some American newspaper. She 
knew that one should not invite to tea young 
men to whom one has not been introduced. 
And she felt poignantly as well that they did 
not know to what social sphere their unknown 
friend might belong. Did he, to speak figura- 
tively, come from the North Side of London, 
or from its Cornell Avenue in the suburbs? 
In the first case, what must he think of 
them? In the second, what must they do to 
rid themselves of an undesirable encumbrance ? 
In an agony of mind, she was meditating how 
she might best, a little later, bring home a 
reproof to her stepmother, when upon her ear 
Mr. Marston’s conversation began to have some 
effect. 

““The hotel is going to do well this season, I 
should say. You’ve got all the smartest people 
here. Who is that lady? The one with that 
absurd feather boa that makes her look like a 
cockatoo with indigestion? Oh, that’s a very 
dear friend of mine! That’s Mrs. Alfred 
Peignton. I must introduce you to her some 
time. She knows everybody in the world, and 
there’s no one who would be so useful to you. 
You have heard of her, of course.” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ broke in Pauline. Had she 
not a thousand times read in the New York 
Herald that Mrs. Peignton had been seen 
“‘driving in Bond Street, looking so well, in 
mouse gray,” or ‘‘at the Carlton, wearing some 
pearls.’”’ The unknown young man in white 
flannels must be all right. Pauline made his 
tea, which she was preparing at the moment, 
exceptionally sweet with sugar and unusually 
rich with cream, and straightway bent all her 
arts to his subjugation. Alas that one should 
have to record that the only result was that, the 
next day, Laurie should have described her to 
Tommy Trefford and Lady Tom as “‘a pill!” 

“Then you're not planning to marry 
this heiress?’”” asked Tommy—we have 
returned to lunch at the Villa des Acacias. 

“Do I ever marry them?’’ demanded Laurie with an 
aggrieved air. 

“No, but why don’t you?”’ persisted his host. 
do you make it pay?” 

“As if I ever made anything pay! 
my miserable, squalid poverty!” 

Lady Tom rose from the table and lit a cigarette. 

“You do yourself most uncommon well, Laurie, for a 
man who hasn’t a penny.” 

“Oh, there are pickings!’’ said Mr. Marston. ‘‘I did 
very well for a while with that motor-car agency last year. 
The company allowed me ten per cent., and I got some of 
those merry bounding South Africans and one of my 
Americans to buy. And all it cost me was to ask ’em to 
lunch at the Carlton to meet somebody or other.”’ 

“That time last year when I lunched with you and those 
Australian horrors ” began Lady Tom. 

‘““My dear Hilda, I told you at the time it was to help me 
out of a hole and that you needn’t know them afterward. 
And it was a case of a motor and an electric brougham as 
well that time—TI netted a hundred and sixty-five pounds 
counting out the lunch.” 

“Wasit adecent lunch, Hilda?’’asked thelady’s husband. 

“Gave the brutes champagne!”’ Mr. Marston took the 
reply out of the lady’s mouth. 

““A hundred and sixty-five!”’ said she in amazement. 
“And that’s the profit of one lunch! I don’t see why you 
need be poor, Laurie.”’ 

“That sort of thing was too good to last. When women 
began to push motors I went out of the business. You 
know that soap woman who’s got the Utterfield’s house 
in South Audley Street? Well, I should have got her to 
buy one of my cars when—what do you think? Lady 
Greyforde wrote to her—she’d never in the world met her, 
mind you—and said that she heard she was thinking of 
starting a car, and Lady Greyforde was interested in a 
new make, and wouldn’t the soap woman come to tea on 
Thursday to talk it over? Well, you may imagine the 
woman would jolly well have bought fifteen cars to get 
asked to Greyforde House. I call it pretty rotten low! 
The Greyfordes have got seventy thousand a year and she 
might do what she can to keep society decent. Well, the 
King said it was pretty thick when he heard about it. I 
wish he’d tell Florence Greyforde so.”’ 

“Somebody will,” said Lady Tom. ‘‘The King has his 
own make of motors, too,”’ she added thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes,” assented Laurie. ‘‘But he perfectly well 
has all the money he wants now. And not a debt, I hear. 
Wish I could say as much!” 

“Of course, I think it’s ‘disky,’ but still, if you’re in 
need of it, why don’t you take a commission on introduc- 
ing your fair Americans? You're always running some 
one or other of them.” 

“Couldn’t do ’em well enough to charge good prices. 
No, I really do it because it amuses me and because I like 


“How 


Don’t let’s discuss 
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Pleaded Poverty, and Mentioned the 
Price of the One They Both Inclined to 


them mostly. I love seeing how they take London and 
how it takes them. And generally they do you extremely 
well, and, as far as I’m concerned, they pay their shot by 
the dinners and the champagne I consume chez elles. As 
to actually doing a business in introducing social aspirants 
and making them pay through the nose for it, I leave that 
to self-supporting women.” 

‘““To Edith Peignton, for example,”’ said Lady Tom with 
a hearty, brisk air which people assume sometimes when 
they tackle subjects that they know are not quite welcome. 

“Poor dear Mrs. Peignton hasn’t a penny; everybody 
knows that! I’m sure I hope she gets something out of 
the women she carts about London.” 

“Why waste time in hoping, Laurie?’ Lady Tom 
smiled sweetly. ‘‘Weall know she does. Why, poor dear 
Edith hasn’t lived in that house of hers in Curzon Street 
for ten years except out of season. It’s always let.” 

“Always to Americans,”’ put in Tommy. 

“And always at an outrageous price,’’ added his wife. 

“T hope so,” replied Laurie. ‘‘I think Edith Peignton 
is a dear a 

“You ought to,”’ said Lady Tom, who had now —it is to 
be regretted that one must say it— arrived at the portion 
of the discussion which really interested her—‘‘ You ought 
to; Edith is certainly very, very fond of you.” 

Mr. Marston—has it been mentioned?—was only 
twenty-four. He flushed a little. 

“‘Nonsense,” he said. ‘‘Of course, she’s a charming 
woman “4 

“‘And you’re a charming boy. Oh, I don’t say so my- 
self, Laurie dear; I’m only quoting Mrs. Peignton.”’ 

“Tt seems a pity, Hilda, that a woman as much older 
than a man can’t be friendly with him without people 
talking.” 

Lady Tom strolled toward the window and looked out 
toward the sea. Then, turning quickly about: 

“Don’t be a silly boy, Laurie, when I rag you about 
things. It doesn’t matter, anyway. I’m sure I think it’s 
very nice of you, turning these millionairesses over to 


Edith. You plan that she’s to run them in town next | 


season, don’t you?” 

“There isn’t any one who'd do it better, is there ?”’ 

“No one. So bring your Mrs. ——” 

“Mrs. and Miss Whiting.” 

“Mrs. and Miss Whiting along forsome lunch to-morrow. 
I’m quite game to give them a leg up if you want me to. 
Only, just so that Edith sha’n’t be jealous, you’d better let 
Tommy talk to the pretty one.” 

“Righto!” cried Lord Thomas in agreement and in the 
highest spirits. 

Mr. Marston seemed sulky, and in this condition we must 
leave him. It is hoped that this glimpse of the fashion- 
able world—all three at lunch in the Villa des Acacias 
were of an unquestionable position—will have served in 
some measure to explain the rather mixed motives which 
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were at the back of the delightful welcome 
that Cannes seemed to extend to our heroin 

In Cannes, in fact, history began—our 
tory, that is, Mary’s history. And from this 
point on each fragment of it would seem to any i 
one with a proper reverence for smart society | 
worth recording. We cannot, however, linger i 
over lunch at the Tommy Treffords’, nor over 
tea with Laurie Marston at the golf club, 
though at the latter place our ladies from | 
Chicago stood within twenty feet of a Russian | 
Grand Duke when he missed a perfectly easy 
put, and heard him comment upon his own 
failure with a thoroughly Grand Ducal oath, | 
However delightful these episodes, they are | 
but episodes, It was only when Mrs. Alfred | 
Peignton, duly introduced by Mr. Laurence 
Marston, consented to take tea with Mrs, _ 
and Miss Whiting on the terrace of their hotel | 
that our heroines came really at close quarters | 
with their opportunity. 

It must not be supposed that the ladies | 
Whiting had been subjected to no investiga- 
tion whatever. Just because one is young and 

* pretty and appears to be rich one cannot neces- 
sarily make the acquaintance in the Riviera | 
train of a young man who will introduce you : 
into the best society of the ‘‘coast of azure,” 
as the railway posters love to call it. If one | 
could, it is to be feared that the Lyons station _ 
at Paris would be crowded every day and the — 
train itself almost mobbed by lovely a 


American women. Such compatriots of the | 
Whitings as were in Cannes were at once asked | 
for information about them. 

‘Chicago, you say,’’ was Mrs. Ogden Van | 
Ostrander’s reply. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Peignton, | 
I’m from New York. This Mrs. Whiting may | 
be the leader of fashion in Chicago— probably — 
is. I shouldn’t be likely to know.” 

‘‘Whiting, Whiting,’’ mused her husband | | 
who sat near, disconsolately thinking of the | 
Union Club in New York and meditating upon _ 
the European lack of cocktails while his wife drank tea, 
“of it is Henry T. Whiting 

“Henry T., that is it!” said Mrs. Peignton—‘ ‘was it, 


| 


rather. She’s a widow.” 
“Is he dead? I’d forgotten,” went on Mr. Van 
Ostrander. ‘‘And now she’s making his money fly, | 
suppose ?”’ | 
“Like those vulgar Westerners !’’ commented his wife 
sniffingly. | 


“Perhaps she waited till he died, at least.” For a mo- | 
ment Mr. Van Ostrander had seemed to contemplate _ 
philosophically his wife’s modest morning gown of real 
lace and her simple little lorgnette chain of a hundred 
baroque pearls of almost the largest size, before he per- 
mitted himself this dark observation. Then he tunel 
Mrs. Peignton. 

“‘T knew Henry Whiting. He was an important EF 
business out there. He and I were directors together once | 
on the board of the Peoria and Milwaukee Air Line.’ pe 

‘“‘What was that?” asked Mrs. Peignton with a bright, 
brisk air. ‘‘A rival Marconi system?” She had found 
American men a little difficult in conversation sometimes, 
but she was not a woman to despair even when they 
would talk business. @ 

“Railroad,” chuckled Mr. Van Ostrander. “I’m out, — 
but the Whiting estate must hold a big chunk of the > 
still. Can’t tell you how they’re quoted socially out th 
but the money should be all right.” 

Mrs. Peignton settled her skirt with almost a long bath | 
of relief. 

‘‘They seem charming, but then,’’ she added gracefully, 
“I’m so fond of you Americans—I find you almost 
charming.” = 

This sentiment she repeated with a pretty smile at the 
tea-drinking with Mary and Pauline to which the esa? 
attention must now be directed. 

“Most people at home think you English don’t rally 
like us,’’ said Mary. 

“‘We don’t like all of you—not the common, 
horrid ones 4 

“The kind you meet traveling. 
Pauline, almost in anger. 

““We’ve been met traveling,” said Mary with a ia hy 
while Mrs. Peignton shot.a glance through her —_— 
eyes at the girl. 

‘We like the right kind. I think the right | 
about the same everywhere—don’t you? At any rai , L 
adore Americans, especially the women. I think th 
so pretty and so well dressed—oh, how Englishwom 
do dress!—and so amusing. I’m rather noted for my 
tiality,” she rattled on. ‘‘I don’t suppose there’s a wom 
in London who has done more than I have to = 
Americans known in society there.” 

Mary and Pauline almost gasped. Indeed, no s 
training pee expected to produce a poise which ' 


I hate them,” pu 


\ 
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‘be maintained in the face of this sudden apparent opening 
of the gates of Paradise. 

You will be coming to town this spring, I suppose, 
‘won't you?” 

| Mary smiled, still weak at the knees with a feeling that 
it was all too good to be true. ‘‘We thought of it,” she 
managed to get out. 

| Mrs. Peignton sighed delicately. 

_ “How sorry I am,” she said, ‘‘that I probably can’t be 
there.”’ 

| The gates of Paradise swung to, rose faded from the sky 
and all was gray. 

Pauline gulped down a cup of scalding tea, and Mary 
nervously twirled her chiffon sunshade. There was a 
moment’s silence. Mrs. Peignton’s eye rested upon the 
blue of the sea shining through the dark green of orange 
trees, and she smiled placidly. Then, as if to belie the 
smile, she sighed again, daintily. 

_ “Pm so disappointed,” she said. 
_ Not so much as we are,’”’ blurted Pauline. 
| The smile returned to the Englishwoman’s face. 

“T hope you'll change your mind,” said Mary. 

_——”’ she hesitated. 
| “Why don’t I come?’ replied Mrs. Peignton, turning 
to them with a brisker air. ‘‘Because, my dear, I can’t 
afford it. You Americans always think that we talk ex- 
traordinarily freely about money affairs. I might as well 
talk freely about mine, my dear, for any one and every one 
n London could tell you how badly off Iam. I’ve just 
nothing really except my house in 
urzon Street. I hate to sell that 
yecause it’s a charming house and 
yecauseit’sgot in it all sorts of family 
things of the Peigntons, and I 
shouldn’t know where to put them. 
( have to let it because I can’t afford 
‘oliveinit. If I get a good let for 
t during the season I go into a 
maller house and I can just manage 
.o make both ends meet. If I don’t 
et it lsimply have to go to stay dully 
in the country with an old aunt.” 
| “And haven’t you rented it for 
his year?” asked Mrs. Whiting. 
“JT had a very good offer just 
)efore I came out here, two thousand 
‘or the season, but I didn’t take it; 
| didn’t like the people. I dare say 
’m a fool, but I do let sentiment 
aterfere. I like to have people who 
vill appreciate and love my things as 
do. And I never get over a funny, 
ld-fashioned idea that my tenants 
re my guests. So I try always to 
et people I know. Until this year 
’ve always had the greatest luck 
ind the most charming people—a 
jood many of your compatriots, by 
he way. There’s Mrs. MacAllister 
she’s got a big house in Grosvenor 
\quare now, and a perfectly definite 
osition in London—she took my 
ouse her first season. She liked it 
0 much, and London so much—I 
ally believe I started her knowing 
leople—that ‘I don’t believe she'll 
ver go back now. But I mustn’t 
alk about my own affairs,’’ she went 
n with a pretty apologetic smile, 
but about yours. What are your 
lans?” 
_Mary deliberated a moment. 
omehow, she thought she began 
aguely to see “how people did 
tings.” With her the next step was, as usual, to do 
1em herself. 
_“TfI thought Pauline and I would like London I should 
ike a house Would yours ? But I don’t suppose 
ou know us well enough.” 
_ “My dear,” screamed Mrs. Peignton with a pretty little 
ir of surprise, ‘‘I should love it! Would you think of it? 
rs really the sweetest house.” 
"What did you say the rent was?” asked Pauline. 
“Oh, you would deal with the agent about that! I 
im give you his address. He does all my business—I’m 
ich a fool about it. But I know that it ought to bring 
sout—I think about twenty-two hundred.” 

Didn’t you say two thousand?” queried Pauline. 
here spoke the daughter of Henry T.! 
“Did I? I’m so stupid about such things. But it is 
venty-two or twenty-three, I know. And the agent 
sists on half of it being in advance—I remember that.” 

We must think about it. If we only knew people 


a and were sure we would like it———” mused 
ry. 


“Why 


| 


: ; “Oh, I can guarantee that!” exclaimed Mrs. Peignton. 


‘You can’t quite put it into the lease, can you?” said 
ary with a naive and smiling air. 
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“No,” said Mrs. Peignton, taking up the joke, ‘‘but it 
could be understood between friends.” 


If one may anticipate history a little, it will perhaps in- 
terest the reader to know of another proposition made to 
Mrs. Whiting on her arrival in London. It may even help 
any who are climbing and do not have the good luck to run 
across a Mr. Marston ora Mrs. Peignton. Our heroine was 
waited upon by an irreproachable young man in clothes of 
excessively fashionable cut who explained to her, without 
wasting much time in preliminaries, that he represented 
the Bond Street Bureau. This institution, presided over 
by a gentleman whom Mary later was constantly to meet 
in society, offered to ‘‘take her on” for four hundred 
pounds a month, or one thousand pounds for the season. 
It, in'return, agreed to furnish the necessary introductions 
to put her into society, arrange and manage all parties and 
audit the bills for them— also attend to all press-work and 
see that paragraphs and portraits appeared wherever they 
would do the most good. The address can be furnished 
upon application (please inclose stamped envelope for 
reply!), and the Bureau is uncommonly serviceable. But 
our heroine felt that she could tell her visitor that she had 
all her arrangements made, though she discreetly refrained 
from mentioning any names. 


““T’m glad we’ve decided to take that house, mother,” 
said Pauline late that night, after their talk with Mrs. 
Peignton, when the ladies, in comfortable peignoirs, were 


“*This is a Very Nice Thing; I Don’t Know About it’s Being Odd,”’ Replied Laurie 


discussing the events of the day. ‘‘But it seems so funny, 
somehow. Of course, I believe she’s asking us twice the 
usual rent for it.” 

“Tf she wasn’t I wouldn’t take it, Pauline.” 

“Do you think it is the sort of thing people do?” 

“Do you think it isn’t?”’ asked Mary. 


“No,” said Pauline, ‘‘I suppose not. I think you’re 


wonderful to dare to do it all of a sudden like that. But 
buying one’s way seems kind of horrid to me.”’ 
‘Goodness gracious, Pauline, it is horrid! Do you 


think I don’t know that?” replied her stepmother with 
animation. ‘‘ Yet I remember once at school—it was in 
Miss Peters’ room, I remember, the B. Primary —there was 
a girl who wanted to get asked to join a club of six girls who 
used to bring their lunch in baskets every Thursday and 
got permission to stay in and eat it, during the noon recess, 
in a stuffy room instead of going home for a decent meal 
—that is children’s idea of pleasure. Well, you know how 
wild school-children used to be over making exchanges ?”’ 
“‘T went to a private school ” began Pauline. 
‘‘And I didn’t,” said Mary. ‘‘But what I’m trying to 
prove to you is that things are about the same every- 
where. Well, this girl took an old slate of mine, cracked 
down the middle, in exchange for a new pen-box and three 


It 


sponges and a perfectly good black rubber ink-well that 
closed with a snap. She got into the club. Another girl 
who didn't started a story that she had offered to buy all 
our old chewing-gum, after we'd used it, for a cent a lump.” 
‘Oh, mother, how disgusting !”” screamed Pauline. 
“Yes, but it wasn’t so—not that part. She was a nice 
girl; we all liked her very much—after we had let her into 
the club. And I’m not sure I liked her any the less 
because I’d got a pen-box and the ink-well out of her.”’ 


IV 


HE Mediterranean turned, if possible, a brighter blue, 
the sky a softer azure. As spring advanced, gentler 
winds, bringing grateful warmth from the distant shores of 
Africa, coaxed open even the most reluctant rosebuds. 
And Mary and Pauline still climbed. 

Cannes is not London, as Laurie Marston once thought 
it worth while to remind our heroines. But it is Cannes, 
at least, and, as he could not but admit, very much worth 
while. Mary herself went a little deeper into the situa- 
tion when she said: 

“All the English know who the other English are; all 
the French who the other French are, so none of them feels 
that it matters very much whether they know who we 
are or not.” 

Of course, for a minute or two people remembered that 
the Whiting ladies were acquaintances of Mr. Marston’s, 
acquired in haphazard fashion, and they shrugged their 
shoulders. But English people find life too short to 
trouble much about the original 
source of introduction, provided the 
people introduced are presentable, 
pretty, amusing or rich. 

Mary did what she could to con- 
firm the belief that she and Pauline 
possessed all these qualities. And 
occasionally the quality of her tact 
quite deserves recording. It will not 
be easy to match, for naive charm, 
the story of the Duc d’Artannes and 
the two pearl necklaces. It was 
shortly after they made the acquaint- 
ance of this handsome young gentle- 
man that some one repeated to Mary 
a remark of his as to the uncertainty 
one felt as to whether Americans one 
met traveling really had any money 
athomeornot. The uncertainty did 
not, however, keep him from— shall 
we say prospecting? For the next 
afternoon his card was brought to 
Mrs. Whiting. 

In five minutes she came down, and 
rarely has that staircase seen a 
prettier sight than she made, daintily 
dressed in white, and carrying in 

») either hand a pearl and diamond 
we necklace of incredible beauty—and 
expensiveness. Nothing could have 
been more fortunate than this visit, 
she assured her guest. He had such 
excellent taste; he could help her to 
decide which of these lovely things 
was the lovelier. 

The Duke's dark eyes glowed with 
appreciation— of things generally, 
and in the end he urged her to keep 
both. But she modestly pleaded 
poverty, and mentioned the price 
of the one they both inclined to. It 
was a considerable sum, and when 
he left both hostess and guest felt 
that the pleasant period of tea-time 
had not been spent in vain. 

It need cause no surprise that Mary and Pauline soon 
began to be seen about, and that ‘“‘those new Americans” 
was a description sufficiently definite for most people. 
Laurie Marston, a saint, as Mrs. Peignton said, in the 
way he fagged for other people, assisted them in selecting 
a motor-car, of a make which he knew to be absolutely 
reliable. Lady Tom and Mary would often take a couple 
of Hilda’s young men over to Monte Carlo to play a 
little and to lunch. All Mary’s traditional knowledge of 
the relations between the sexes would have led her to 
expect that on these occasions the gentlemen should 
foot the bills. And, indeed, on the first expedition a cer- 
tain Lord Remerton settled the account without turning a 
hair. But when, on the return trip, they had deposited 
their two escorts, Lady Tom corrected that. 

“My dear,’”’ she said with a long breath, ‘“we ought 
never to have allowed Remerton to pay for lunch.” 

“But would Lord Remerton ” began Mary. 

‘Just hand them your purse and make them pay.” 

Mary abandoned unhesitatingly the principles of Cor- 
nell Avenue, and the golden shower of the late Henry T.’s 
fortune began to fall even more freely upon Cannes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@Shaving notes withsafety razors is the latest development 
of a sure thing. 


@There is no evidence to show that the big fish most lied 
about ever cared. 


@An optimist is a man who can push an automobile up a 
hill without dashes. 


@ Truth is at the bottom of the well— but it probably isn’t 
a Standard Oil well. 


@ Justice triumphs when the man who hogs the end seat 
gets most of the rain. 


@ Men are paid large salaries to get money out of men who 
try to get out of work. 


@Russia’s ignorance is not confined to its eighty millions 
who cannot read or write. 


@ In teaching the young idea how to shoot, the best target 
is not always the dollar mark. 


@ One objection to selling the Philippines to Japan would 
be the loss of short-story territory. 


@So long as bald-headed barbers sell hair restorers there 
will be faith nostrums and frenzied finance. 


(The trust policy: hesitate, investigate, procrastinate— 
and then perhaps it will be too late to legislate. 


@Some persons are born dyspeptic, some achieve dyspepsia, 
and some have to eat buffet meals on parlor cars. 


@ Men constantly assert that fashions grow uglier, but with 
the same breath they declare the girls look prettier than 
ever. 


€ Washington would soon be overpopulated were it not for 
the fact that the ex-members of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet move away. 


CUp Salt Creek the Has Beens and Never Wasers meet in 
daily session and convince each other that Progress and 
Success are poor judges of men. 


The Business of Living 


T THIS writing an army of youths, with banners, is 
marching from college to join the ranks of the for- 
tune-hunters. 

Very many of these youths came from country towns 
where life has a wide and pleasant margin, and is still dem- 
ocratically conditioned with one honest man that can earn 
a living as good as any other. But not many of them will 
consent to do their fortune-hunting at home. Most of them 
will go to the city, where existence has some ginger and 
there are prizes worthy the beneficiary of higher education. 
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There they will live in hall bedrooms up dingy streets. 
They will nearly break their necks morn and night to catch 
the elevated, and wish they had quite broken them after 
they are ground into its jam. They will find that the city 
knows democracy no more, but is a place of classes that 
fight one another over the spoils. Business and the pro- 
fessions will look as overcrowded as the elevated. Many 
times they will yearn for the shade of the oak in the yard at 
home and a taste of mother’s pie. 

In the fullness of time a certain proportion of them —let 
us hope it will be ninety-nine per cent.—will succeed in 
some measure, and by that time they will find that their 
measure of success is this: to be able to go back to the 
country and live where they might have been all the time. 

The country town offered them little. They could only 
get an interest in a dry-goods store, or work into a practice 
at law or medicine that would pay two or three thousand 
a year. But it required very little, and the two or three 
thousand would go as far as six or eight go in the city. 

They knew this very well, but it seemed to them that 
Life is in the city. Perhaps it is—until the time comes 
when it seems just as clear that Life is in the country. It 
is more and more a matter of every-day experience that 
country youth is no more anxious to get into the city, 
where a man has a chance to do business, than city middle 
age is to get into the country. 

It hurts the small boy to get a stone-bruise on his heel. 
Also, it distinguishes him. He can show it to admiring 
companions who never had a stone-bruise. When the man 
has lived in the city and gets back to the country he is 
distinguished. He can show his stone-bruises. 


A Power for Temperance 


A) Soe big corporations with their rules against drinking 
are doing a wonderful work for temperance. But more 
significant than their rules is the fact that they are able to 
enforce those rules. Twenty years ago these men would 
have kept on drinking, and the corporations would have 
had to yield, for twenty years ago it was among the best 
classes of workers that the drink habit had the most slaves. 

The real cause of the improvement in this and every 
other direction is the simple enlightenment of public opin- 
ion. The habit of obedience to the clear mandates of 
public opinion is so ancient and powerful that it may be 
called instinctive and imperative. The public opinion that 
laughs at the man who varies his dress very far from the 
recognized standard has its way. The public opinion that 
causes the lip to curl contemptuously at sight of the fellow 
who has let a thief in at his mouth to steal away his brains 
also has its way. 

Often‘ silly’ isastronger word than “‘sinful,” and “ Don’t- 
be-an-ass’’ goes where ‘‘ Don’t-do-wrong”’ wouldn’t. 


When Optimism Fails 


HAT great and growing organism, the American peo- 
ple, is in rude and ruddy health. But it has boils and 
measles, mumps and chicken-pox, scarlet fever and sum- 
mer complaint, a frightful toothache now and then, and 
furious growing pains. And as long as the great organism 
lives, so long will it be afflicted with the ills inevitably 
incidental to all things human. 

There’s no cause for fright over these Wall Street swin- 
dlers and Chicago rioters and lynchers, North and South. 
Optimism is not only wise; it is true, but not the optimism 
which the lying politicians and financial ‘‘ confidence”’ men 
shriek—no optimism that involves even a moment’s ces- 
sation of the struggle to throw off the disease and outgrow 
the growing pains. 

As Alfred Henry Lewis puts it: ‘“‘The grabbers in poli- 
tics and finance are thinking about you; you'd better be 
thinking about them.” 


Evolution and Race Suicide 


MEDICAL writer has developed a point of view in the 
race suicide discussion which is both new and sugges- 
tive, but which does not, perhaps, quite dispose of the 
questions at issue. The class of people whose descendants 
will rule the earth some centuries hence, he says, is that 
which now produces families of the size most perfectly 
adapted to its environment, and therefore best fitted to 
survive. Just what size of family this is, it is not possible 
at any given time to predict: ‘‘So we need not worry over 
the question in the least, for Nature will mind her own 
business, as she always does.’’ It is one of the immuta- 
ble laws of life that the size of families decreases in propor- 
tion as intelligence advances, and with it the complexity 
and cost of life. ‘‘The upper classes tend to disappear, 
and their small birth-rate is of no special significance.” 
There is a lot of cold, hard sense in this. The laws which 
govern human life are far more nearly related to the laws 
which determine the fate of the animals than the senti- 
mental moralist is prepared to admit. Yet after all has 
been said, man’s power of observation and reason does 
constitute a factor in evolution—a factor which may 
work equally for good or for bad. There are limits both of 
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health and of money beyond which it is obviously sinful _ 
for the most patriotic and altruistic to have children; and, 
after allowing as we may, and must, for the exigencies of 
particular cases, it is just as obvious that it is wrong for the | 
normally cireumstanced man to have none. - | 
In dealing with the domestic animals, and even with | 
plants, we have achieved results far beyond anything pos- | 
sible to Nature unaided by human intelligence and care. 
And the progress of our own kind, moral, intellectual and | 
physical, is also to be achieved only by the mating and | 
perpetuation of its strongest and ablest types. The prob- 
lem is not an easy one. But what great problem is? One 
of the most striking ways in which Nature has minded her | 
own business is by giving us intelligence, with the aid of — 
which we can mind it for her by improving and perpetu- 
ating the best of her gifts. a 


The End of Northern Securities 4 


Ree have it that an agreement has at length been 
reached in respect of the Northwestern railroad situ- 
ation, the main point being, of course, that the two great 
systems represented respectively by Hill and Harriman 
shall work together in harmony. ° ; | 
The reports are inherently probable, because some such 
agreement was a financial necessity. If it has not actually - 
come, it will come, and the net result of the Government’s | 
fight against the Northern Securities merger will be to 
leave the Northern Pacific and Great Northern cheek by 
jowl as they were before the suit was started. : 
The Northern Securities case gave the Government its | 
most famous anti-trust triumph. It was a brave victory - 
on paper, but it was of no substantial value. No other 
paper victory, under the Sherman or any other act that 
pretends to set up active competition between concerns 
which have found that their profit lies in combination and © 
not in competition, ever will be of any substantial value, — 
This applies to the so-called beef trust litigation and to all | 
litigation of that sort. — 
It is all very well to decree by statute that the dogs shall | 
fight, even to drag them forth, take off their muzzles and | 
ery: ‘‘Sick’em!”’ They may go through the motions, but, | 
if they have discovered by experience that they ean get | 
more bones by not fighting, they will be winking at each | 
other with the off eye. S| 
Whenever Congress gets around to an understanding of | 
this simple principle of human and canine nature—which — 
may be some time in the next half-century —it will stop | 
wasting governmental energy in the futile attempt to keep | 
competition alive after the real motive for the competition 
—that is, the profit of the competitors—has ceased to | 
operate. And it will then turn governmental energy in 
directions where something may be accomplished. 
A year hence, in all human probability, no patron of the 
Northern Pacific or Great Northern will know, save as 2 | 
matter of history, that the Government won its great anti- 
merger suit — any more than thousands of patrons of other 
combinations are now able to tell that those combinations — 
have been solemnly banned by the law. - | 
In any undertaking the most important beginning is to _ 
find out what can and what cannot be done. 


'The Time to Learn | 
HETHER or no the mind ceases to be creative atabout 
forty, certain it is that the mind’s most active period 
is between birth and thirty or thirty-five. That is the 
period of acquiring ideas, for broadening and deepening j 
the knowledge of the factors in one’s life game, whatever it | 
may be. Every hour counts, for every hour power a 
could be stored up for use after forty is going to waste. 
The big real successes of the world have, most of them, | 
been made after forty—many of them as late as sixty, 2 
few as late as seventy. But in each case it was by the. 
use of power stored before forty. | 
There is the reason why common-sense feels mingled in- f 
dignation and pity at the spectacle of a bright young man 
storing up for use after forty a knowledge of how to play 
poker and “‘bridge” and billiards, of how to make love to j 
the ladies, or fill a parlor with laughter over tricks, fill” 
a moonlight night with the tinklings of a guitar. - 4 


The Lonely Kings ; 


T IS the craze just now to ‘‘roast”’ the Czar, and, by” 
plication, all other ‘‘crowned heads.” And ther ‘is 
much justification for epithet in the conduct of royaltle 
cloaking the meanest selfishness behind hypocritical shams 
But are not these people the direct result of their fals 
foolish training that deliberately isolates them fro call 
knowledge of and sympathy with life as it is lived by the 
masses of mankind? . = | 
How many of these democratic-republican roas' 
royalty are themselves bringing up their own child 
ways that tend to precisely the same results as the com 
tional royal training? How many Americans are 
sizing class instead of emphasizing character in 8 
the ae their children? par 


. 
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_ threw a blanket around myself and cooled off. 


-times comes easy like that. 


. was kicking about, anyway. 


| bill from my house and he couldn’t find the stock 
numbers. 


ES, we strike 
some queer 
merchants 


on the road, boys,” 
said the children’s 
clothing man. ‘‘I 
ran into one man 
out west of hereand 
it did me a whole lot 
of good to get even 
with him. He was 
one of those suspi- 
cious fellows who 
would trust to his 
own judgment 
about buying goods 
rather than place 
faith in getting 
square treatment 
from the traveling 
mia Dr eYOu ail 
know how much 
pleasure it gives us 
to trump the sure 
trick of one of this 
kind. I don’t be- 
lieve that mer- 
chants, anyway, 
know quite how 
independent the 
traveling man feels 
who represents a 
first-class house 
and has a_ well- 
established trade. Not many of the boys, though, wear 
the stiff neck, even though their lines are strong and they 
have a good cinch on their business. There isn’t much 
chance, as a general thing, for any of us to grow a big 
bump of conceit. A man who is stuck on himself dcesn’t 
last long, no matter how good the stuff is that he sells. 
Yet, once in a while, he lifts up his bristles. 

“A few seasons ago I sold a man— you all know whom I 
mean—about half of his spring bill, amounting to $600. 
He gave the other half to one of the rottenest lines that 
comes out of this country. When I learned where my 
good friend had bought the other half of his bill, I felt sure 


““Who Doesn’t Know 
That Pompous 
Know-it-all ? ” 


DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


that the following season I would land him for his whole. 


order; but when I struck him that next season he said: 
‘No, I’ve bought. You can’t expect to do business with 
me on the sort of stuff that you are selling,’ and he aid it 
in such a mean way that it made me mad as blazes. Yet I 
It always 
harms a man, anyway, to fly off the handle. I wasn’t sure 
of another bill in the town, as it was getting a little late in 
the season. 

“ After he had told me what he did, hestarted to wait on 
a customer and I went to the hotel to open up. Just as I 
was coming through the office I met another merchant in 
the town who handled as many goods as my old customer, 
and I boned him right there to give mealook. ‘Allright,’ 
said he, ‘I will, after luncheon. Come down about half- 
past one when all the boys are back to the store 
and I'll run over with you.’ You know it some- 


“T sold him his entire line, and he was pleased 
with what he bought, because the old line he had 
been handling, he told me frankly, had not been 
giving satisfaction. 

“Just for curiosity’s sake I dropped in on my 
old man. I wanted to find out exactly what he 


“Now, what’s the matter with this stuff I’ve 
sold you?’ I asked him. 

“Well, come and see for yourself,’ said he. 
‘Here, look at this stuff’—and he threw out three 
or four numbers of boys’ goods. ‘That’s the 
punkest plunder,’ said he, ‘that I ever had in my 
house.’ j 

“I at once saw that the goods he showed me 
were the other fellow’s, but I kept quiet for a 
while. ‘Look at your bill,’ said I. ‘There must 
be some mistake about this.’ He turned to the 


“Well, that’s funny,’ said he. ‘Not 

at all,’ I replied. ‘Look at the other man’s bill 

and see if you don’t find them.’ 

__ Well, sir, when he saw that the goods he was 

Kicking about had come from my competitor’s 
ouse he swore like a trooper and said to me: ‘I 


By Charles N. Crewdson 
Tales of the Road 


will simply countermand this order I have given and I’ll 
go right up with you and buy yours.’ 

“No, I guess not,’ said I. ‘When I came in this morn- 
ing you condemned me without giving me a full hearing 
and you weren’t very nice about it, either, so I’ve just 
placed my line with your neighbor. I will show you the 
order I have just taken from him,’ I added, handing over 
my order-book.” 

“That must have made you feel good,’”’ spoke up the 
shoe man. ‘‘I had pretty much the same sort of an ex- 
perience this very season down South here. I had been 
calling on a fair-sized merchant in the town for a couple of 
years. The first time I went to his town I sold him a 
handful. The next time I sold him another handful. The 
third time I called on him he didn’t give me any more 
business than before. I had just about marked him down 
fora piker. You know how we all love those pikers, any- 
way! Those fellows who buy a little from you and a little 
from the other fellow—in fact, a little from every good 
line that comes around — just to keep the other merchants 
in the town from getting the line and not giving enough 
to any one man to justify him in taking care of the account 
or caring anything about it. He was one of those fellows 
who would cut off his nose and his ears and burn his eyes 
out just to spite his face. 

“This trip, as usual, I sold him his little jag. I didn’t 
say anything to him, but thought it was high time I 
was going out and looking up another customer. I finally 
found another man who gave me a decent bill— between 
seven and eight hundred dollars—and he promised me 
that he would handle my line right along if the stuff 
turned out O. K. He said he wasn’t the biggest man 
in the town at that time, but that his business was grow- 
ing steadily and that he had just sold a farm, and was 
going to put more money into the business and enlarge 
the store. Hestruck me as being the man in the town for 
me. 

“My piker friend had seen me walking over to the 
sample-room with this other man. When I dropped 
around, after packing up, to say good-by, he said to me: 
‘I saw you going over to your sample-room with this man 
down street here. I suppose, of course, you didn’t sell 
him anything ?’ 

“““To be sure I did,’ said I. ‘Why—why shouldn’t I? 
You haven’t been giving me enough to pay my expenses 
in coming to this town, much less to leave any profit.’ 

““* Well, if you can’t sell me exclusively you can’t sell me 
at all,’ said he, rearing back. 

““A)l right,’ said I. ‘I won’t sell you at all if that’s the 
case. Here’s your order. Do with it what you please. 
In fact, I won’t even grant you that privilege. I myself 
shall call it off.’ And with this I tore up his order.” 

“Served him right,’ said the men’s clothing man. 
“Did you ever know Grain out on the Great Northern?” 

*‘Sure,’’ said the shoe man. ‘‘ Who doesn’t know that 
pompous know-it-all?” 

“Well, sir, do you know, that fellow isn’t satisfied with 
any one he deals with, and he thinks that this whole 
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: Merchants the Salesman Meets 


country belongs to 
him. He wrote me 
several seasons ago 
to come out to see 
him. Hehad heard 
one of the boys 
speak well of my line 
of goods. I went 
to his town and the 
first thing I did was 
to open up. Then 
I went into his store 
and told him I was 
all ready. 

““—Pve decided,’ 
said he, ‘that I 
won't buy anything 
in your line this 
season.’ 

PEN CO I) Aviad eRe 
least come over and 
give me a look, con- 
sidering that I have 
come over at your 
special request, will 
you not?’ 

“No, no! No is 
no with me, sir.’ 

“T couldn’t get 
him over there. 
He went into his 
office and closed 
the door behind 
him. I had hard 
lines in the town 
that season. I went up to see another man and told him 
the circumstances, but he said, ‘No, I don’t play any 
second fiddle,’ and I didn’t blame him a bit. 

“‘T had made up my mind to mark this town off my list, 
but, you know, business often comes to us from places 
where we least expect it. This is one of the things which 
makes road life interesting. How often it happens that 
you fully believe before you start out that you are going to 
do business in certain places, and how often your best- 
laid plans ‘gang aglee!’ 

““Another man in this town wrote in to the house 
(this was last season) for me to come to see him. In 
his letter he said that he was then clerking for Grain and 
he was going to quit there and start up on his own hook. 
Somehow or other, the old man got on to the fact that his 
clerk was going to start up and that he had written in for 
my line. He was just that mean that he wanted to put as 
many stones in the path of his old clerk as he possibly 
could, and I don’t know whether it was by accident or de- 
sign that Grain came in here to Spokane the same day 
that his old clerk did. At any rate, they were here 
together. 

“Just about the time I had finished selling my bill to 
Mr. Grain’s clerk, the old man ’phoned up to my room 
that he would like to see me. This time he was sweet as 
sugar. I asked him over the phone what he wished. He 
said: ‘I’d like to buy some goods from you.’ ‘Don’t 
care to sell you,’ I answered over the wire. His old 
clerk was right there in the room then, and he 
was good, too. He had got together two or three 
well-to-do farmers in the neighborhood and had 
organized a big stock company, with the capital 
stock fully paid up. The whole country had 
become tired of Grain and his methods, and a 
new man stood a mighty good chance for suc- 
cess—and you know, boys, what a bully good 
business he has built up. 

“““Why, what’s the matter ?’ ’phoned back the 
old man. 

“<Just simply this: that I have sold another 
man in your town, and I don’t care to place my 
line with more than one,’ I answered. 

“Who is it?’ said he. I told him. 

“« Well, now, look here,’ he came back at me. 
‘That fellow’s just a tidbit. He thinks he’s going 
to cut some ice out there, but he won’t last long, 
and if you’ll just simply chop his bill off Pll prom- 
ise to buy, right now, twice as much as he has 
bought from you.’ 

“Tf there’s a man on the road who is contempt- 
ible in the eyes of his fellow traveling men it is 
the one who will solicit a countermand; and the 
merchant who will do this sort of a trick is even 
worse, you know, boys, in our eyes. 


DRAWN BY J.J. GOULD 


“One of Those Fellows Who Would Cut 
Off His Nose and His Ears and Burn 
His Eyes Out Just to Spite His Face ’”’ 
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“* What do you take me for?’ I ’phoned 
back. ‘I’m very glad to have a chance, sir, 
to give you a dose of your own medicine. 
You can’t run any such a sandy as this on 
me!’ And I hung up the ’phone without 
giving him the satisfaction of talking it out 
any further. To be sure, I would not go 
downstairs to look him up.”’ ; 

“Well, that must have pleased the old 
man’s clerk,’’ said one of the boys. 

“Sure it did. He touched the button 
and made me have a two-bit straight cigar 
on him.” 

“You got even with him, all right,” said 
one of my hat-man friends who was in the 
party; ‘‘but let me tell you how a mer- 
chant down in Arkansas once fixed me and 
my house.” 

“Old Benzine?”’ said the shoe man. 

“Sure; that’s the fellow! How did you 
hear about it?” 

‘Well, my house got it in the same way 
yours did.” 

‘Ah, that fellow was a smooth one!”’ 
continued the hat man. ‘He had burned 
out so often that he had been nicknamed 
Benzine, but still he had plenty of money, 
and though my house knew he was tricky, 
they let him work them. 

“T didn’t know anything about the old 
man’s reputation when I called on him. 
He had recently come down into Arkansas 
—this was when I traveled down there— 
and opened up a new store in one of my 
old towns. I didn’t have a good customer 
in the town and, in shopping about, fell in 
on Benzine. 

“He kicked hard about looking at my 
goods when I asked him to do so. He 
knew how to play his game, all right. He 
knew that I would bring all sorts of persua- 
sions to bear upon him to get him started 
over to my sample-room, and just about 
the time he thought I was going to quit he 
said: ‘Vel, I look, but I von’t gif you an 
orter.’ Of course that was all I wished for. 
When a man on the road can get a mer- 
chant to say he will look at his goods, he 
knows that the merchant wishes to buy 
from somebody in his line, and he feels that 
he has ninety-nine chances in a hundred 
of selling him. 

“That afternoon old Benzine came over 
and he was mean. He tore up the stuff and 
said it was too high price, and everything 
of that kind. He haggled over terms and 
started to walk out several times. He 
made his bluff good with me and I thought 
he was gilt-edged. Finally, though, I sold 
him about a thousand dollars. The old 
man had worked me, all right. Now he 
began to put the hooks into the house. 

“The same day that my order reached 
the house there came a letter from Benzine 
saying that he had looked over his copy and 
wished they would cut off half of several 
items on the bill. Ah, he was shrewd, that 
old guy! He was working for credit. He 
knew that if he wrote to have part of his 
order cut off, the credit man would think 
he was good. My house couldn’t ship the 
bill to him quickly enough, and they wrote 
asking him to let the whole bill stand. He 
was shrewd enough to tell them no—that 
he didn’t wish to get any more goods than 
he could pay for. That sent his stock with 
the house a-sailing. But the old chap 
wasn’t done with them yet.” 


An Ordeal by Fire 


“About six weeks before the time for dis- 
counting he wrote in and said that, as his 
trade had been very good indeed, they 
could ship additional dozens on all the 
items that he had cut down to half-dozens, 
and, in this way, he ran his bill to over 
$1300.” 

“You got a good one out of him that 
season, all right.” 

““Yes—where the chicken got the ax! 
As soon as old Benzine had run in all the 
goods he could, he did the shipping act. 
He left a lot of empty boxes on his shelves, 
but shipped nearly all of his stock to some 
of his relatives, and then in came the coal- 
oil can once more.” 

“Didn’t you get any money out of him 
at all?” one of the boys asked. 

“Money?” said the shoe man, ‘Did 
you ever hear of anybody getting money 
out of old Benzine—unless they got it be- 
fore the goods were shipped? If ever there 
was a stealomaniac, he was it, sure!”’ 

‘Most merchants,” said another sales- 
man, “‘are easy to get along with. They 
have so many troubles thrown upon them 
that, as a rule, they make as few for us 
as they can. Once in a while we strike a 
merchant who gets smart ——”’ 
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“But he doesn’t win anything by that,” 
observed the clothing man. 

“No; you bet not! I used to sell a man 
down in the Valley who tried a trick on 
me. I had sold him for two seasons and 
his account was very satisfactory. Another 
man I knew started up in the town and he 
was willing to buy my goods from me 
without the brands in them. I remained 
loyal to my first customer in not selling 
the new man my branded goods. In fact, 
about the only difference between a great 
many lines of goods is the name, as you 
know, and a different name in a hat makes 
it a different hat. In all lines of business, 
just as soon as one firm gets out a popular 
style, every other one in the country hops 
right on to it, so it is all nonsense for a 
salesman not to sell more than one man in 
a town when the names in the goods are 
different, and the merchant, when such is 
the case, has no kick coming on the man 
who sells one of his competitors. 

“Well, everything was all right until 
Fergus, customer No. 2, sent in a mail- 
order to the house. They, by mistake 
(and an inexcusable one—but what can 
you expect of underpaid stock-boys?), 
shipped out to him some goods branded 
the same as those my first customer, Stack, 
had in his house. Fergus wrote in to me 
and told me about the mistake. He didn’t 
wish to carry the branded goods any more 
than the other man wished him to, and 
asked that some labels be sent him to 
paste over his boxes. 

“‘T was in the house at the time and sent 
out several labels to Fergus. At the same 
time I wrote to Stack, very frankly telling 
him of the mistake, and saying that I re- 
gretted it, and all I could say about it was 
that it was a mistake, and that it would 
not occur again. Instead of taking this 
in good faith, he immediately came out 
with a flaming ‘ad.’: 


EVERY MAN 
IN THE COUNTY 
Should appreciate the following: 
Lroparp Harts, $2.00 
Sotp EVERYWHERE FOR $3.00 AND $3.50 


‘““His goods had really cost him twenty- 
four dollars a dozen, and he was merely 
aiming to cut the other man’s throat, but 
he didn’t know how he was sewing himself 
up. I wrote him: 

““My good friend: I have always be- 
lieved that you felt kindly toward me, 
and now I am doubly certain of it. All 
that I have a right to expect of my best 
friends is that they will advertise my goods 
only so long as they keep on carrying them 
—but you have done me even a greater 
favor. You are advertising them for the 
benefit of another customer, although you 
have quit buying from me. Let me thank 
you for this especial favor which you do 
me, and should I ever be able to serve you 
in any way, personally, command me.’”’ 


How He Saw the Point 


‘Well, how did he take that?” I asked. 

“‘Oh, he didn’t really see that he was 
advertising his competitor, and he came 
back at me with this letter: 

“*Your valued favor of the 30th to 
hand. I assure you that you owe me no 
debt of gratitude, as I am always glad to 
be of service to my friends, and, under no 
circumstances, do I wish them to feel under 
obligations to me. I would be only too 
glad to sell the Leopards at one dollar 
each, provided they could be bought at a 
price lower than that from you. But at 
present any one can purchase them from 
me at two dollars each, which “‘should be 
appreciated by every man in the county.” 
With kindest regards, very truly yours.’”’ 

“Well, how did you fix him?” said the 
shoe man. 

“Fix him? How did you know I did?”’ 

“Oh, that was too good a chance to over- 
look!” 

“You bet it was! When I went into the 
house a few days afterward I picked out 
some nice clean jobs in Leopards and I 
socked the knife into the price so that 
Fergus could sell them at one dollar and 
fifty cents apiece and make a good profit. 
I then sicked him on to Stack and there 
was merry war. In the beginning, as I 
fancied he would do, Stack got a man in 
another town to send in to my house and 
pay the regular price for my goods, and he 
continued to sell them at two dollars each. 
After he had loaded up on them pretty 
well, my other man began to put them 


down to one dollar and seventy-five cents, 
one dollar and sixty cents, one dollar and 
fifty cents, and forced my good friend to 
sell all he had on hand at a loss. That deal 
cost him a little bunch.” 

“T have a customer,” said the furnishing- 
goods man, “who beats the world on com- 
plaints. Every time I go to see him he 
must always tell me his troubles before I 
can get around to doing business with him. 
If you put business at him pointblank it 
isn’t very long before he twists the talk. 
So now I usually let him tell his troubles 
before I say anything to him about busi- 
ness. The last time I went in to see him— 
he is Sam Moritsky, in the clothing busi- 
ness down in Los Angeles—I said: ‘ Hello, 
Sam, how are you?’ He answered:” 


A Contented Man 


““Der Talmud id say, ‘““Happy ees de 
man who ees contentet,’’ but it says in 
anodder place, ‘‘Few are contentet.” I’m 
aseek man. De trobble in dis vorld ees, a 
man vants bread to leeve on ven he hasn’t 
got dot. And, ven he gets de bread, he ees 
sotisfite only a leetle vile. He soon vants 
butter on id. Ven he gets de butter, in a 
leetle vile he vants meat, and den he vants 
vine and a goot cigar—and ven he gets all 
dese t’ings, he gets seek. J am a seek man. 

““Vonce I vanted a house on Cap’tol ’ell 
(Capitol Hill)—seex t’ousand tollars it 
costet. Eef I got feeften ’undret—could 
haf borrowed dot much—I vould haf 
bought id, but I couldn’t get dot feeften 
*undret, and now lam glat. It vould have 
costet seexty-fife tollars a mont’ to leeve, 
and den I haf to geeve a party and a sopper 
and somet’ings and I make a beeg show— 
a piano for my dotter, a fine dress for my 
vife, t’eater and all dot, and first t’ing I 
know, muhulla ( I go broke).’ 

“Vell, it’s all ride eef I vasn’t a veek 
man. Dey say dese ees a goot country. 
I say no. My fadder’s family vants to 
come to dese country. I say no. In 
Russia a man he haf a goot time. Vriday 
night he close de store at seex o’glock. 
He puts on his Sonday clothes—beeg feast 
all day Sonday, dance, vine, lots of goot 
tings. Veek-days he geds down to beezness 
at eight o’glock—at ten o’glock he has 
coffee, and den in a leetle vile he goes 
home and eats lonch. Den he takes a nap. 
De cheeldon, dey valk on der toes t’rough 
de room. ‘Papa’s asleep,” dey say. Seex 
o’glock he come home, beeg deener, he 
smokes hees pipe, goes to bet—and de 
same t’ing over again. 

““T vork so hard in dese country. I am 
aseek man. Here I vork sefen days in de 
veek from sefen in de morning to elefen at 
night, and sometimes twelf. Only vonce 
last year I go to t’eater in de afternoon. 
Ven I com’ home I catch ’ell from my vife. 
She say: ‘‘You safe money, Sam, and ve 
got oud of dese bondage,”’ and J say I must 
haf a leetle recreations. Sonday all day I 
keep open. Von Sonday night I say I go 
home and take my vife and my cheeldon 
and I goto t’eater. Ven I go to put de key 
into de door here comes a costomer een, 
and I sell eem tventy-fife tollars—feeften 
tollars brofit. I vould haf lost dot feeften 
tollars eef I had glosed op. 

‘‘“Besides, here at dis place all de family 
helps. Even my lettle goil, she goes oud 
to buy me cigar von day, and she ask de 
man dot sells de cigar to buy somet’ing 
from papa. He vants some boys’ shoes. 
I haf none. She goes across de streedt 
and buys a pair und sells dem for a tollar— 
feefty-five cents brofit. I gif my leetle goil 
a neeckle and I keep de feefty cents. Dot’s 
de vay it goes. I could not do dot eef I 
leefed on Cap’tol ’ell. © 

““T am a seek man, but I am better 
off as de man who leefs on Cap’tol ’ell. 
He is so beesy. He eats his deener in de 
store. He has so many trobbles because 
he vants to make hees furtune beeger. 
Vat’s de use? Here I am contentet. I go 
opstairs and notting bothers me vile I eat 


deener. Now, I say vat de Talmud say 
ees right. ‘‘Happy ees de man who ees 
contentet.” Ket vould be all righdt eef I 


vas not a seek man.’ 

“When he got through with this speech 
I chewed the rag with him about business 
for half an hour, as I always had to do, 
finally telling him, as a last inducement 
which I always throw out, that I had some 
lots ‘to close.’ This was the only thing 
that would make him forget that he was ‘a 
seek man.’ And when I get right down to 
it, I believe I get more actual enjoyment 
out of selling Sam than from any cus- 
tomer I have.” 


va 
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“Not a Mark 
of the Irons.” } 


The Pneumatic Golf Ball re- 
fuses to be ‘‘done up” by the fH 
most vicious top-shots. a} 
Keeps smooth and round and free | 
® from cuts and gashes. { 
It is made from Pure Para Rubber fj 
—that’s why. 
It’s the best resilient known. 

The Pneumatic Golf Ball has un- 
equalled flight and “‘putts like a bil- ff 
liard ball.” | | 

All it requires is occasional repaint-_ 

ing, and with every dozen balls we ff 

furnish, free of charge, a tube of paint, | 
with directions. | 

50c each. $5.50 per dozen, prepaid. 

If not at your dealer’s we will supply FH 
you direct. Catalogue free. ii 

THE GoopyEAR TIRE & RuBBER COMPANY — 
(Golf Ball Dept.) AKRON, O. it 
The Pneumatic] 
GoltsB.ait WW 


Model “C”’ $1,250, a big, comfortable, five. _ 
passenger car with a 20 H. P. double opposed 
motor, cylinders 54 x5. = 

Model ‘‘B’’ $2,000, a 4-cylindér Touring Car, 
24-28 H. P., vertical engine, and fewer moving | 
parts than any 4-cylinder car made. - 

Model ‘‘D”’ $800, a 16 H. P. runabout, double | 
opposed inotor, cylinders 5x5, at about the same 
price you've been paying for a single-cylinder car. i| 

Write us for full particulars regarding om 
these cars, or call on our nearest agent, 
we'll send youhis name. _ 


Wayne Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. | 
, : as. 


wr) The C&K hats G29 
are found in shops which d: 
criminating men patron 
Knapp-Felts De Luxe are § 
—Knapp-Felts are $4. 

Write for The Hatman. 


THE CROFUT & KNARBS 
840 Broadway, New York 


"0.K." 


j £ The “‘O. K."' Paper Fastener is the 

fastener which, when attached, 

attached, yet is detachable without injury to the 
or the phlei is easy to apply and remove. 

The piercing point of the “‘O. K."’ Paper Fastener 


goes through every sheet of paper and thus the 
sheets cannot casually fall out or be pulled out. 

‘They are always ready for use and require no machi 

; putting them on or taking 

off, and they always work. 

Put up in brass boxes 0 

Fasteners each, ten box 

a carton. Price 20 cent 

box; $1.50 per 

At all stationers or 

the Manufacturer, 


prep 


sea: ‘! rustrated Book 
JAMES V. WASHBURNE, Mir., 253 B, Genesee St., Syra 
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saight out from his angry upper lip. “ Are 
yu anxious to kill this man? Back to 
¢2 lazaret for you—and here, you—you, 
sward. What’s your name?” ; 
_‘Matsumu, sir,” said the Jap, passing 
yh a basket of dishes. 
‘Feed this man—this bloody-minded 
nurderer—bread and water from this on, 
wh the full ration every five days. That’s 
sording to the new fool law. No more 


Semel Come on.” 

While the suffering steward sat up and 
kked after him, the equally dumb and 
sifering Beresford was dragged aft and 
a 


‘in immured in his prison. But he did 
n. regret the experience. As he lay there, 
ailing in every joint and bone, the rage 
aj hate within him found expression in a 
harse, formless whisper that had neither 

rinning, nor end, nor volume—that was 
nther a prayer nor a curse, but which 
e:med cea. comforted him. Exercise was 
gd for him; his speech was returning. 


IV 


‘UT bread and water were not good for him 

| —except in the way of experience—and 
tlugh he flexed his muscles continuously, 
wich in the limited space was the only 
fom of exercise possible—yet two of the 
fi-day periods had passed before he could 

iculate in a whisper. After each of the 
“ll ration” days there was a marked im- 
pvement, but the succeeding bread and 
weer barely kept him alive. He saw no 
mre of the Jap—his meals were brought by 
2 ull, thick-witted German boy who could 
hjdly speak English. He tried none of his 

wing vocal powers upon this boy, and 
i not regret the absence of the Jap; for 
tlre had come to him a conviction of the 
wer hopelessness of any sympathy or help 
frn that quarter, and the futility of any 
ajeal in writing to the captain. He 
wild wait until he could speak—until his 
psonality was complete. 

“he hatch was left off to give him ven- 
tition, and he could see and hear a little 
olyhat was going on above. He made out 
th growing huskiness and peevishness in 
th captain’s voice as he yelled his orders 
tche crew, or complained to himself of the 
revonsibility of his position—at sea with 
bth mates incapacitated. Occasionally 
thre was evidence of liquor in the tones; 
tk captain was keeping up on stimulants. 
Besford learned to recognize the voices 
ofhe men as they took the wheel and an- 
syred the course; but one calm night, 
wen his thick-witted attendant was at the 
weel, he heard new voices above. 

‘hey were low-pitched and somewhat 

lous, but he soon recognized the 
spakers. 
_ Is—he—asleep?’’ asked one, enunciat- 
in his words slowly—almost as slowly as 
Besford’s limited speech. 

Tryin’ to,” said the other. ‘But he’s 
_ so long without it that he can’t sleep. 
N'vous-like. Been that way myself.” 
Stuck—on—that— little — devil—he’s 
—nade—steward. How—he—did—it— 
Tan’t—make out. All the—life went— 
ol o’ me—at once.” 

And he sent me through the air like a 
fotball. He’s strong as a horse.” 

‘Not—stronger—than me.”’ There was 
a4rim note in the halting words. 
sed—him through—the—air some— 
Mat—over the—rail. Wait—till I—turn 


—0 again,” 

Tf you don’t I will!” 

Not--so loud. Who’s—got the— 
wel?” 


‘It’s all right. Weiss—he can’t talk 
D:ch, let alone English. How long’ll the 

yper keep that lunatic in irons?”’ 
the—passage. He’s—afraid—of 


” 


nn lumbering footstep sounded on the 
cc:panion stairs, then the captain’s voice 
rubled out on the night. “You might as 
wi get off the deck, the pair 0’ you! I 
t sleep. I'll never get to sleep any 
mre. Go below; I’ll watch her.” 
_he two mates answered respectfully, 
departed along the alley by the side of 
th cabin. Beresford rolled over to enjoy 
th sleep that had been interrupted, but 
q d not succeed. The kicking of the rud- 
head annoyed him, and the heavy foot- 
ta; and wheezing, grumbling tones of the 
: tain jarred on his nerves and kept him 
m ke. It seemed that insomnia was in 
‘air, for at about three in the morning 
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he heard other footfalls coming aft in the 
alley, and the captain’s rough voice say- 
ing: ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter with you?” 

“TI can’t slape, sir,” said the Jap, his 
brogue sounding richer than usual. ‘I 
thought I’d come up for a brith of air, sir, 
and to ask ye can I make a slape machine 
o’ me own invintion out o’ the stuff in the 
lazaret?”’ 

“You got it, too? Go ahead. You're 
the only man aboard worth a tinker’s dam. 
Keep yourself in shape. But what’s a 
sleep machine?” 

“Just a little contrivance, sir, to stop 
the flow of blood to the brain—a spring wi’ 
pads to compress the carotid artery.” 

““Where’d you learn about these things?” 

“T was educated in Tokyo College, sir, 
before I wint to hell. Me father was a con- 
tractor, me mother a Japanese woman.” 

“Go ahead and make your machine.” 

“Thank ye, sir. I will to-morrow. I'll 
stick it out to-night.”’ 

“Go take a drink,” said the captain with 
a little of impatience in the tone. ‘‘It used 
to put me to sleep.” 

“But there’s very little left, sir. I didn’t 
like to touch it.” 

“Do as you like. Let me alone.” 

The Jap softly crept away, and Beresford 
went to sleep. 

At about ten in the morning Matsumu 
dropped down from the hatch, and, pay- 
ing no present attention to Beresford, rum- 
maged among the spare stores until he 
secured what he wanted—an old, rusty saw- 
blade. 

‘Ah, ha!’”’ he muttered, as he inspected 
it. “I think that willdo. I'll cut it wi’ the 
carpenter’s shears, and temper it in the 
Batley fire.’ Then he noticed Beresford 
watching him, and said: ‘‘Can ye talk yet, 
Mr. Beresford?” 

Beresford shook his head. He could not 
—fluently. 

“Thin I’m afraid, sir, that ye nivver will. 
The nerve body’s all right, or ye’d be like 
themate. It’s the motor filaments from the 
pneumogastric to the vocal chords that be 
paralyzed. It’s all the better for me, con- 
siderin’—considerin’ the’’—his eyes took 
on their baleful look—‘‘the way I was— 
considerin’ the elegant slape machine I’m 
a-makin’.”’ 

Securing some old, light canvas, a palm 
and needle, and a ball of twine, he de- 

arted, leaving Beresford but little wiser 
or his words. 

In a few days the prisoner could distin- 
guish, by the voices of the two mates, that 
they had resumed duty, and by an occa- 
sional remark he learned that his friend 
the steward, though still unable to use his 
jaw, was performing light tasks about the 
cabin; but the consequent relief from re- 
sponsibility brought the captain no ease 
from insomnia. He stormed about, night 
and day, and when at last it became appar- 
ent that the store of liquor was exhausted, 
the ship became a pandemonium. Men 
were knocked about and even the officers 
were struck by the half-mad giant. 

“Matsumu!” he roared, one evening, 
down the after-companion, and Beresford 
heard the Jap’s answer through the walls 
of the cabin trunk. ‘‘Where’s that sleep 
machine o’ yours? Isit any good?” 

“Yes, sir; I haven’t had a wakeful night 
since I made it.” 

“‘Let’s have it. Imustsleep, or go crazy! 
Where is it?” 

“Suppose I make ye a better one to- 
morrow, sir—one for yersilf. Yesee, whin 
ye begin, sir, ye have to kapeit up. Ye'll 
only kape me awake for the want of it, sir.” 

“Go get it, or Ill break your neck! 
Bear a hand, I say.”’ 

ea Y- CG MGI te 

Inafew moments the Jap’s voice sounded 
from above. ‘‘Ye put it round yer neck, 
sir, from behind, so that the ends point to 
the front, and these pads press lightly on 
the carotid. That shuts off the blood sup- 
ply to the brain, and ye go to slape.”’ 

pel ltr vation 

His heavy footsteps sounded on the com- 

anion, and silence fell upon the ship and 

er people. His voice was not heard again, 
and the two mates commented upon the 
fact when the watches changed at mid- 
night. Beresford was awake, listening. 

“Did you see it?”’ asked Mr. Boyd, the 
first mate. “It’s shaped like a horseshoe 
—just a thin band of steel, with pads on 
the ends—to go around the neck.” 


The Pneumogastric Nerve 


“No, I didn’t see it—only I hope it 
works. He’ll have us all crazy if he don’t 
get to sleep soon.” 

“There’s the Jap, nosing around the 
main deck. Says he can’t sleep without his 
machine. Good chance to chuck him over- 
board.” 

“T may do it yet.” 

“Course east-southeast. Wind’s creepin’ 
round a little.” 

Mr. Smith answered, and Mr. Boyd de- 
parted to his berth. Beresford went to 
sleep, hoping as fervently as any one that 
the captain would enjoy a night’s rest and 
be approachable in the morning; for he 
could enunciate distinctly now, and he felt 
that, if not unduly excited, he might im- 
press the captain. -He had prepared his first 
speech—a brief statement of his identity, 
followed by an avalanche of names—of 
agents, his other ships, and other ship- 
owners, and as much of the line’s history 
as he could rake out of his memories of con- 
versation with his father. 

But he never delivered that speech. He 
was wakened at daylight by the voice of 
Mr. Boyd, just above him, and rising from 
his bed of canvas he peeped up and saw him 
leveling a telescope at the horizon. 

“It’s a torpedo-boat destroyer,” he said 
to himself, and then repeated the call that 
had wakened Beresford: ‘‘Call all hands 
forrard, there! Steward, call the captain. 
He’s fired agun. He wants to speak us.” 

A torpedo-boat destroyer! For the first 
time since the wager in the club Beresford 
remembered the part Captain Baker was to 
play in case he lost the bet. Wild with hope 
and with excitement, he waited, while the 
sounds of the work going on—taking in 
kites and brailing up course—gladdened 
his soul to the point of thanksgiving prayer 
—almost to the point of speech. 

In a very short time there was a mega- 
phone hail from somewhere: 

“Ship ahoy! Have you got Mr. George 
Beresford aboard that ship?”’ 

Then the speech came, frantic and inco- 
herent. ‘Yes, yes!’ he stuttered up the 
hatch. “It’s Captain Baker. Tell him I’m 
here, Mr. Boyd. I’m the owner. I was 
shanghaied. Tell him—tell him. Oh, God! 
please tell him.” 

“What—what?” said the mate, peering 
down the hatch at Beresford’s excited face. 
“You—I thought you were dumb! The 
owner? The owner? 

“T say!’’ he roared through his hands. 
““There’s some one here, but I don’t know 
anything about it. Where’s the captain?” 
he added, in an undertone. ‘Steward, did 
you call the skipper?”’ 

The steward’s—not the Jap’s—voice 
came from the companion: ‘‘ He—he—he’s 
dead, sir. He wouldn’t answer.” 

“Dead!” 

‘“‘ He was too far gone for the want o’ slape, 
I think,” wailed the voice of the Jap. ‘‘He 
died of reaction—some time in the night.” 

“Here!”’ yelled the mate. ‘‘ You get off 
this poop, quick! The skipper dead?—I 
say,” he called again through his hands. 
‘““We’ve just learned that the captain died 
in the night, and there is a man in irons 
who claims to be the owner. Will you send 
a boat?” 

“Yes. Back your main yards.” 

The Jap’s anxious face peered down on 
Beresford through the hatch. ‘Mr. Beres- 
ford,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘don’t gi’ me away 
—plaze. Say nothin’ about the nerve, will 
ye, sir?”’ 

“Didn't I tell you to get out o’ here?”’ 
said the mate. Then he lifted the Jap by 
the collar, and he disappeared from Beres- 
ford’s sight, though his troubled voice 
came back to him as the mate hustled him 
along the alley. 

The other steward—he of the broken jaw 
and sense of injury—dropped down the 
hatch. 

“‘Mr. Boyd orders me to unlock you, sir; 
and, if you please, sir, I never knew you 
was the owner.” 

‘Never mind—never mind,” said Beres- 
ford. ‘Unlock me, quickly; I hold. no 
grudges.” 

In a moment he was free. He climbed to 
the deck and took the first real glimpse of 
sea and sky that he had enjoyed on that 
ship; for in his hurried trips along the 
alley, to and from the lazaret, he had 
been too agitated to take note of his sur- 
roundings. Men were at the main braces, 
looking curiously at him as they pulled. 
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Mr. Boyd was on top of the house, over- 
seeing the job. He, too, glanced curiously 
at Beresford. The man at the helm also 
stared furtively as he ground down the 
wheel. But Beresford looked only at the 
long, brown, four-funneled craft abeam 
with its one small signal-mast forward— 
from the yard of which small flags were 
now fluttering down, the Stars and Stripes 
flying from a jackstaff at the stern. Never 
in his life had that flag seemed so beautiful. 

A boatful of men, with a blue-and-gold- 
clad officer in the stern-sheets, was coming. 
And even in the distance Beresford recog- 
nized Captain Baker. 

“As I hadn’t a man on board who could 
identify you, I came myself,” he said as 
they shook hands on the main deck. ‘‘ Well, 
this was carrying a bet and a practical joke 
to extremes, wasn’t it? But I was ordered 
out of port before it happened. That 
telephone-call was from the Navy Yard, 
and I hadn’t time to apprise you. Sorry, 
very sorry. How have you made out?”’ 

‘Oh, I’ve—lost the bet,” gurgled Beres- 
ford hysterically. ‘But I’ve learned a lot. 
Yes, a whole lot of things!” 

‘How about the captain? Is he dead?”’ 

“T don’t know. They say so. I was 
locked up.” 

Mr. Boyd approached. ‘I hope you 
understand, sir,” he said, ‘‘that we didn’t 
know who you were.”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ responded Beresford ; 
“but how about the captain?” 

“Twas just down, sir. Deadasa door-nail. 
He put a sleep machine on—a contrivance 
belonging to the Jap—and it seems to have 
strangled him. Want to look at him, sir?”’ 
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“No,” said Beresford with a shudder. 
“There’s nothing suspicious, is there?”’ 

“No, sir. It just strangled him. The 
ends are buried in the side of his neck. Of 
course he’s swollen.” 

“Can you take the ship on?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’m a past master, and so is 
Mr. Smith.” 

“Then go on. I’m anxious to get back.” 

They had almost reached the gangway 
when the Jap darted up to Beresford. 

“Take me back wi’ you, sir!’’ he pleaded. 
“I’m the only witness ye’ve got, sir. I'll 
help ye railroad Glasgow.”’ 

“JT shall not proceed against Glasgow 
Mike,”’ said Beresford calmly. ‘‘He was 
employed by a friend, with whom I had 
made a bet, to shanghai me. The whole 
thing must be hushed up.” 

Before Beresford reached New York he 
had done some strong, deep thinking; and 
when he, and Allerton, and Captain Baker, 
and Doctor Benson had foregathered again 
at the grill-room table to celebrate the pay- 
ment of the debt, he regretted not taking 
the Jap back with him. He had asked 
Doctor Benson again about the exact 
whereabouts of the pneumogastric nerve. 

“Tt passes down the side of the neck 
close behind the carotid artery,”’ the doctor 
had answered. ‘ According to the different 
degrees of pressure, it is inhibitory to 
speech, respiration and heart action.” 

Whereupon he did more strong, deep 
thinking; but when he read Captain Boyd’s 
report of the voyage, and learned that one 
Matsumu of the crew had fallen overboard 
in a gale, he gave it up. 

Some things are beyond philosophy. 


Kansas Oil-Users 


By Clarence H. Matson 


OT long ago a little group of business 
men in the Kansas oil district were 
discussing the outlook for the oil- 

producers. Each was more or less engaged 
in the oil business himself, and hence the 
subject was one of personal interest. The 
supply of oil was far beyond the demand; 
great quantities were standing in immense 
storage tanks, and the price of crude pe- 
troleum had been steadily dropping. Most 
of the producers continued to hold the 
Standard Oil Company responsible for de- 
pressing the price below what they thought 
it should be and for keeping competitors 
out of the market, but they also realized 
that the mere establishment of independ- 
ent refineries will not, under present condi- 
tions, give them a market for all their oil. 
Kansas and the Indian Territory together 
yield about fifty thousand barrels daily, 
and at present the Mississippi Valley cannot 
possibly use all of this product. 

“Our independent refineries will help 
some,” said one of the group, “but they 
will not settle this question of a market for 
all our oil. It will be impossible to build 
refineries on a paying basis to use all the 
oil these fields produce, for the territory 
which the refineries can profitably reach 
will not take all our product. Our only 
salvation is to build a pipe-line to the Gulf 
of Mexico and export the oil.”’ 

This seemed to be a popular view, but 
after listening a few minutes a quiet man 
in the group remarked: 

“Tt would be all right to have a pipe- 
line to the Gulf, but I don’t think it neces- 
sary. I predict that within a few months 
both crude and refined oil will come into 
such general use as to make a good market 
for all we have.” 

An investigation of the uses to which 
crude oil has been put in some localities, 
and a study of certain new inventions, lead 
to the belief that the quiet man was correct. 
Yankee ingenuity is devising ways in which 
this product of the earth, which has be- 
come so cheap, may be profitably utilized 
— not especially in order to make a market 
for it, but because its abundance makes its 
use a matter of economy. 

A few years ago the chief, and almost the 
only, use made of petroleum was in its re- 
fined state as a luminant. Now, while it is 
still used very largely for illuminating pur- 
poses, its utility along other lines is rapidly 
widening, and the day is not far distant 
when these will overshadow its utilization 
for pening ee 

It is predicted that within a very few 
years the locomotives on most of the 
Western railroads will be using crude oil for 


making steam, and that the power-plants 
in the Middle West will also be burning it 
instead of coal. On the railroads, too, the 
future will see hundreds and possibly thou- 
sands of motor-cars driven by gasoline, 
which will become the principal product 
of the refineries instead of the luminant, 
kerosene, Therefore, while the consump- 
tion of erosene will not diminish, that of 
gasoline will so greatly increase that the 
output of the refineries will have to be far 
in excess of what it is at present. 

Probably in no section of the country 
does crude oil enter more into the life of the 
community and play a more important 
part in it than in Southern California, which 
abounds in oil. In the city of Los Angeles 
the oil derricks crowd handsome residences 
in certain districts, and farther north, at 
Bakersfield, there are still more extensive 
fields. There the use of oil as a luminant 
ss secondary to its utilization along other 
ines, 

Petroleum furnishes the motive power for 
the great railroad engines which start east- 
ward the transcontinental traffic from the 
Pacific coast. The tenders of the big loco- 
motives are simply big tanks, filled with oil 
instead of coal. The Southern Pacific uses 
oil to run its engines not only in California, 
but across the deserts of Arizona and the 
plains of New Mexico to El Paso, and then 
on east to New Orleans. The Santa Fe 
does not use oil quite so extensively as the 
Southern Pacific, but it takes the place of 
coal on the coast lines and through Arizona, 
ae also on some of the Santa Fe’s Texas 
ines. 

Petroleum, too, makes the steam which 
drives the stationary engines of Southern 
California. It is a much cheaper fuel than 
coal for factories and is more easily handled. 
It runs from the tank-cars into the storage- 
tanks that feed the furnaces, and no han- 
dling is required. 


The storage-tanks resemble ordinary gas- | 


tanks, and are built in centres utilizing 
crude oil for fuel. For instance, at Colton, 
a division point on the Southern Pacific, 
an immense tank stands beside the track. 
Eight or ten tank-cars of oil are run on to a 
siding, four-inch swivel hose connections 
are fastened to valves beneath them, and 
the oil from the entire string of cars is 
speedily drawn into the big tank. From 
there it is pumped up into a high tank, 
resembling an ordinary water-tank; and 
from that the tenders of the engines are 
supplied with oil in the same manner that 
the water-reservoirs of the engines are 
supplied with water. No coal-heavers are 
necessary. 
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j two miles from this big oil-tank at 
Con is a pumping station which supplies 
thewater for one of the canal systems for 
‘rrating the California orange groves. A 
fov-inch pipe leads from the big supply- 
tar. to this station, and the force of grav- 
‘tys sufficient to carry the oil to the pump- 
ingdlant. The oil is fed into the furnaces 
animakes the steam to run the big pumps. 
At o time is it necessary to handle the oil 
m ny other manner than to let it run 
‘hugh the pipes. It is much easier to 
halle than coal, and it is very much 


‘razling disagreeable. 
preentive. : : 

‘ie Southern Pacific is now experiment- 
ngvith an engine to use crude oil as gaso- 
iniis now used—by driving the piston 
wit it direct by its explosive power, just 
»3 wsoline is used in gasoline engines. If 
his suecessful, it will bring crude oil into 
stiimore general use for power purposes. 
it claimed that an engine can carry 
ncgh oil to drive it a thousand miles if 
hij method proves a success, and there 
wilve needed only sufficient water to keep 
hos cool. 

ie of the uses to which crude oil is best 
sdeted in Southern California, and in 
whh immense quantities are now used, is 
in vad-making. Single counties in Cali- 
forja are now using as much as fifty thou- 
san barrels of petroleum a year on roads, 
ancthe amount is constantly on the in- 
sree. A foundation for the road is made 
simar to that for a macadam road and 
neged oil is then poured over it. Many of 
‘he:ountry roads of Southern California 
whih have been thus treated are as fine as 
cheasphalt pavements of the cities, and 
chebost is, comparatively, so small that 
‘on|stretches of country roads are being 
oil each year. For this purpose, the 
heay oils, containing the greatest amount 
of \phalt, are the most valuable. It is 


staid, however, that oiled roads are not a 


sucess Where the winters are cold enough 
to jeer the ground, as the oiled earth 
eras from freezing and ‘‘works up”’ as 
cherost leaves the ground. 


_ Crude Oil’s Economic Value 


Ra/oads which run through the Kansas 
oil-alt are now inaugurating experiments 
in te use of oil in locomotives in that local- 
ity, These experiments are to ascertain 
thesaving to be gained by substituting 
cru: oil for coal. If they prove that the 
usef oil will effect a large saving —as they 
proably will—oil will be utilized for fuel 
on he railroads of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oighoma, Indian Territory, and perhaps 
son of the other trans-Mississippi States. 
At ‘esent these roads consume many mil- 
lior of tons of coal each year, and the con- 
sumtion of coal in the West has been 
eye more rapidly than the produc- 
10] 

Eperiments are already under way 
loo ng to the substitution of oil for fuel in 
may of the manufacturing plants of the 
We.. Tt has been used heretofore in a few 
pla's in some of the cities, but freights 
hay been so high that its use has not been 
geval. The recent oil-rate legislation in 
Kaas has brought down the price, in that 
Sta: at least, so that it can be used to ad- 
vatage Im a great many manufacturing 
indstries. 

_ tr instance, the milling industry, which 
is ebig thing in the West, depends upon 
stein power almost exclusively. And at 
aime coal is used to make the steam. 
eval mills in the Kansas wheat-belt are 
plsdy preparing to feed their furnaces 
wit crude oil instead of coal. It is not 
onl’ cheaper, but there is less labor re- 
quid to feed the fires, and it makes a 
Stezier heat. During the coming months, 
too't will be utilized for running some of 
the hreshing-machines which will thresh 
tae inety million bushels of grain soon 
to | harvested in the Kansas wheat-belt. 
vty threshing-machine is run by asteam 
€ngie, and fuel is one of the important 
ter; of expense. 
ce erude oil has become so cheap in 
est, numerous inventors have been 


¥ 
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at work on devices by which it may be used 
with economy for domestic purposes, and 
a number of these devices have already 
been patented. These alone will make a 
tremendous demand for oil, for it will be as 
easily used as gasoline, but it will be much 
cheaper and there will be no danger of ex- 
plosions. It will be more generally used 
for cooking than gas can possibly be, for 
the people on the farms can have it as well 
as those in the towns. 

Experiments are being made to test the 
use of crude oil on sandy roads in South- 
western Kansas, but unless new discoveries 
are made which render it more practicable 
it is doubtful if oil will ever be used in the 
colder latitudes in road-making to the ex- 
tent it is in Southern California, because 
of the bad effect of the frost. 

In addition to this increased consump- 
tion of crude oil, it is certain that there will 
also be a tremendous increase in the use of 
the refined product. It will not be surpris- 
ing if the refineries of the United States are 
compelled to double their output in the| 
next ten years, or in even less time. The 
great increase, however, will be in the con- 
sumption of gasoline instead of the lumi- 
nant, kerosene. 


New Uses for Gasoline 


A few years ago, the well-known gaso- 
line stove was about the only consumer of 
gasoline. The use of the stove has been 
steadily growing, but there is a possibility 
that crude oil may, in time, supplant it. 
In recent years, the gasoline engine has 
been creating a demand for gasoline in ad- 
dition to that used for domestic purposes, 
and the demand is growing at a rapid rate. 

The gasoline engine is also coming into 
use on the larger farms of the Middle West, 
and the day is not far distant when every 
well-equipped farm will have an engine of 
this type among its possessions. They are 
utilized to grind feed, shell corn, pump 
water, run the cream separators on dairy 
farms, and do many other things that are 
required about a farm of any considerable 
size. 

Gasoline will come into use on the rail- 
roads in the immediate future. The Union 
Pacific has built an experimental car in its 


shops at Omaha, with gasoline as the mo- 
tive power, and this car has proved so sat- | 
isfactory that the road has placed a large | 
order for others like it. Other roads are | 
carrying out similar experiments with the 
same result. 

The new car resembles a large electric 
car, except that a small space is set apart 
at one end for the gasoline motor. The| 
Union Pacific’s experimental car was 
equipped with a motor of one hundred 
horse-power and it made a speed of forty 
miles an hour. It is asserted that a speed | 
of sixty miles an hour can be attained with 
proper trucks, and that the car can haul 
a common passenger coach up the heavy 
grades in addition to its own weight. 

The Union Pacific will utilize these cars 
for suburban traffic in the cities on that 
system, and for passenger service on branch 
lines where the traffic does not demand 
heavy trains. They can be operated much 
more cheaply and more easily than regular 
passenger trains, and on minor branch 
lines they will handle all passenger traffic 
more satisfactorily than trains hauled by 
regular engines. 

For heavy freight and through passenger 
traffic the steam locomotive will probably 
continue in use for years to come, but for 
lighter traffic and short passenger hauls 
the gasoline car is likely soon to come into 
general use. 

Nearly all Western roads are already 
figuring on adding some of these auto- 
mobile cars to their equipment. Several 
roads have placed orders for them. Their 


use will probably result in more frequent 


trains and increased travel because of 
lower rates and better facilities. 

When these cars come into general use 
the demand for gasoline will be still further 
greatly augmented. Therefore, with the 
locomotives and manufacturing plants 
utilizing crude oil for making steam, and 
housewives using it for domestic purposes; 
and with the gasoline stove, the gasoline 
engine, the automobile and the motor-car 
burning the refined product in the shape of 
gasoline, in addition to the great quantities 
of kerosene used as a luminant, the theory 
of the quiet man in the Kansas oil-belt, 
that a comparatively short time in the 
future will see a greatly increased market 
for oil in the United States, seems to be 


correct. 
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How the Washboard wears 
out Clothes. 


AKE a new shirt. Soil it well! 
Then soap it, and rub the stains out of it 
on a Washboard. 

Do this six times. Then look at the hems, collar 
and cuff edges, and the button holes, closely. 

You'll find them all badly frayed, ripped, 
thinned, —worn out more than from three 
months’ hard steady use. 

Half the life of the garment gone, — eaten 
up by the Washboard. 

Shirt cost a dollar, say, — washboard 
takes 50c. of wear out of it,—you get 
what’s left. 

Why don’t you cut out the washboard? 

Use a ‘‘Water Witch”’ instead. 

This is a new wrinkle. It drives the water 
through the Clothes like a force pump. It 
takes out all the stains, in half the time, 
without wearing a single thread, or crack- 
ing a button. 

No rubbing, scrubbing, wearing, nor 
tearing, the clothes against a hard metal 
Washboard. That costs twice as much 
for hard work, and wears out twice as many clothes in a year. 

Try the ‘‘Water Witch’’ for four washings! Won’t cost you a cent to try it 
either. You write to me for a ‘‘Water Witch’’ and I’ll send it to any reliable 
person without a cent of deposit, or a cent of risk on their part. 

I'll pay the freight too, so that you may test my offer entirely at my expense. 
Use ita month, free of charge. 

If you like it then, you may keep it. 

If you don’t like it, send it back to me, at my expense. 

If you keep it you pay for it out of the Work and the Wear it saves you, 
—at, say, 50 cents a week. Remember it washes clothes in half the time they 
can be Washed by hand, and it does this by simply driving soapy water swiftly 
through their threads. 

It works like a spinning top, and it runs as easy as a Sewing Machine. 

A child ro years old can wash with it as well as a strong woman. 
prove this for yourself, and at my expense. 

I'll send the ‘‘Water Witch” free for a month anywhere so you can prove 
it without risking a penny. bs 

Pll take it back then, if you think you can get along without it. 
pay the freight both ways out of my own pocket. 

How could T make a cent out of that deal, if the ‘‘Water Witch’? wouldn’t 
actually wash clothes in half the Time, with half the Wear, and do all that I 
say it will? ae _ % 

Write me today for particulars. If you say so I'll send on the machine for 
a month, so that you can be using it in a week or ten days. 


200,000 People are now using our ‘‘Water Witch’’ Washers. Write today 
to me, thus—R. F. Bieber, 770 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y., or 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 
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ADAPTABLE TO ANY WHEEL OR ANY CLINCHER TIRE 
When the BRYANT RIM is used anyone can take off a tire, remove inner tube, insert a new one and replace tire in two minutes. 
You lose all the terror of punctures because with the BRYANT RIM repairing is no more than child's play. 
To operate: push slightly on deflated tire, raise locking ring, slip flange off and pull out your inner tube. 
reverse the operation. All done in a few seconds with nothing but your hands. 


Absolutely No Tools Required 

Inflating the tire locks flange so firmly in place it cannot 
possibly come loose. 

In removing a tire, you neither soil your clothes nor injure 
your hands, and as no tools are used you run no risk of 
damaging the inner tube. 

The Bryant Rim is made of the best steel obtainable and its 
mechanical construction is scientifically perfect. No need to 
discard wheels or clincher tires now in use. 


To replace, simply 


WARNING 


The Bryant Rim is fully protected by patents, and dealers 
and users are warned against purchasing infringing devices 
from unauthorized persons. We have recently entered suit in 
the United States Courts against a company which has been 
displaying and offering for sale an infringement of our patent, 
commercially known as ‘‘ The Universal Rim,”’ and it is 
needless to say that we will continue this policy of protecting 
ourselves and our customers from infringers, 


Asmall sum will equip your wheels with Bryant Rims, and if, after 30 days’ use, youare not satisfied, money will be refunded. § 
We have a booklet explaining all about our rim. Well you ask for tt? 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00a doz.; hotels and 


THE BRYANT STEEL WHEEL & RIM CO., 460 Hayden Bank Building, COLUMBUS, O. 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 


Q order, serving one squab. There is 
OM 


good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in One Month; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our Free Book, ‘‘ How to Make Money with 
Squabs,”’ and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 285 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 
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30 days’ extension of the following cigar offer, on condition 
that those who have previously ordered will not repeat, 
and that money or express order accompanies the order. 
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F you've got the “two-fo 
quarter habit”—if you 
‘Havana Fiend”—if yo 


cigar—not for what it co 
its satisfaction and e 


| price.” 50— 
|| hesitate, 2 


hese cigars to any smoker. 


TO SMOKERS 


sonized Literature'’—Tricks of the Cigar Trade 
be sent free to every smoker. Write for it 
et acquainted,” 


Did You Read 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 


when it ran in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post? If you did, 
don’t you want to know 
what became of IOLE’S 
sisters? How they married? 
Whatthe ‘‘ Precious Thought”’ 
father Maid toe feather 
his own nest? Send us 
$1.25 and we will mail you 
the whole book. It is called 


It is a beautiful book, illustrated 
in colors. Just as dainty as the 
pink pajama girls themselves, 
se 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York 
sea  SAVE-THE= HORSE” Spavin Cure 


Sometimes 
are. . 
Registered Trade Mark. 
Don’t Fire orBlister YourHorse! Write for booklet, also 


lettersfrom business men andtrainerson every kindofcase. 
Save-the-Horse”’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 


Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lameness 


r without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as usual. 
A $50 0) per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
3 ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
b == could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 
At Driuggists and Dealers or Express paid. 


x) TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


| that his future was roseate with promise of 


| among his former official associates. 
| it be claimed that it will strengthen their 


| less than six months he uncovered a small 


| soned politician. For this reason the plaus- 
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Do the Trusts 
Own the Capital? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


both of which classes seemed somehow to 
know what he had done and was doing. 
They assured him that he undoubtedly 
ought to have promotion, and that he un- 
doubtedly would receive it. My friend felt 


higher pay and a more conspicuous post. 

Searcely a month after the November 
election had passed when he was made to 
realize that, instead of his future being of 
assured safety, it was beclouded. His flat- 
terers ceased to flatter. In fact, their atti- 
tude now changed from one of approval to 
one of adverse criticism. The next step in 
his undoing was the application to him of 
the {severest discipline of the Department, 
and that, too, at the hands of the chief 
clerk of the bureau under whose assignment 
he was working. Up to this time he had 
scarcely known that he was in any way 
amenable to the orders of that functionary. 
His dealings had been exclusively with the 
heads of his bureau and his Department. 
Being of a proud, not to say haughty, spirit 
my friend complained to no one of the 
change of his fortunes. Probably, had he 
gone to his bureau chief or the Secretary of 
the Department with a straightforward ac- 
count of his troubles, he would have been 
relieved, at least temporarily, of the em- 
barrassment that was grinding his soul. 
But, then, he was given plainly to under- 
stand—and this, too, for the first time— 
that, in order to reach either of these offi- 
cials, he must first have the gracious per- 
mission of his chief clerk; that if he dared 
go over the head of the chief clerk he would 
violate both the spirit and the letter of the 
Civil Service law, and would accordingly 
have to suffer the penalty—dismissal for 
“inefficiency.” The next and final step in 
his undoing was his assignment by the 
chief clerk to clerical work in the bureau— 
in other words, his reduction to the grade 
of an ordinary Government clerk. 

The Department had not finished the 
Trust investigation on which my friend had 
been working, though for no cause ex- 
plained or explainable to him he was taken 
from this work. Being a man of spirit, he 
resigned rather than submit to what he re- 
garded as studied humiliation—and he is 
still wondering what “hit”? him. I have 
since learned that he was entirely too vigor- 
ous and aggressive in his Trust investiga- 
tion work to suit the Trust that he had been 
ordered to inquire into. 

It would be absurd to charge the Secretary 
of the Department under whose auspices 
my friend worked with the least inkling of 
knowledge of this case. As I have said, both 
the Secretary and bureau chief had been 
warm in praise of his work. If they know he 
chas quit their Department they doubtless 
think my friend tired of the Government 
service after a few months’ experience and 
resigned of his own free will. But indis- 
putably he was the victim of Trust influ- 
ence somewhere along the line. The case 
is too plain to be questioned or further pre- 
sented. His experience has become known 
Can 


determination to perform vigorously, fear- 
lessly, fairly the duties of a similar nature 
assigned to them? 

A lawyer of long experience and recog- 
nized ability in a State of the Middle West 
several years ago secured a place in one of 
the Departments as a special agent. In 


spot on the rim of one of the best organ- 
ized rings of grafters in the country. The 
members of this ring are scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Several of them 
were in the House of Representatives, and 
at least two were members of the Senate. 
Another member was the chief of a bureau 
in the Department for which the special 
agent worked. It so happened that the 
Secretary of the Department was not a sea- 


ible complaints made by men of great 
power against the ‘‘efficiency”’ of the spe- 
cial agent did not injure his standing with 
the Secretary, who instructed him to go on 
with the work in hand. 

_ Then the grafters took a new tack. They 
induced the Republican leaders of the State 
to which the special agent was accredited 
to protest to the Republican administra- 
tion against the further employment of this 
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@ There are reasons for the preference universally accorded to Murad 
Cigarettes. Only the rarest selections of Turkish tobacco are used, 
incomparable in purity and excellence. These are blended in a way 
new to Americans, with a flavor and fragrance heretofore unequalled. — 


cigarettes —his alone—were the accepted brands of the dignitaries 
of the Turkish court. fi 
10 for 15 cents ii 


Ru 


BY MAIL POSTPAID.—If you can’t get Murad Cigarettes from ‘ = 
your dealer, send 15c. for ten, 75c. for fifty, $1.50 for one hundred. # 
A 
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ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU MAY HAVE ONE OF > | 


Our Illustrated Catalogs | 


By sending us five 2-cent stamps (which we will dedi| 
from your first order) you will be able to thorougt || 
post yourself on the latest ideas and the most comple 
line of athletic and sporting goods made in this countt| 
If your local dealer does not handle our goods, you m| 
order any article from this catalogue direct from us, ai | 
we will deliver to your door anywhere in the U. S.,_ | 


Carriage Charges Prepai 


This will save you much time and annoyance, for 0} 
mail order department will attend to your order 
fully and promptly, as though you made your sel 
in person at our own store. 

All goods guaranteed not found 
as represented in our catalog 
-. we will cheerfully refund your 
money, or send you some other 
article, as you may wish. 


Z e ~ 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ~2sto N, 


DON’T SHO 
Z ‘¢The Morle 


5% A FAIR RETURN 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 


PER YEAR 
W E desire the accounts of conservative investors who seek 

profitable earnings on their money while being assured 
ofitssafety. Fortwelve years our business, conducted underthe 
supervision of the New York Banking Dept., has been steadily 
progressing, and to-day our clients include prominent business 
and professional men in every state 
ofthe Union. Many doubtless in your 
locality to whom wecanreferyou. We 
Pay5%Per Year. Yourmoneyalways 
subject to your control if required for 
other purposes and bears earnings for 
every day in ourcare, whichare mailed 
you semi-annually or compounded. 
Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Write for full particulars. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1135 Broadway, New York 


B® noises. There are but te 
of deafness that cannot De Den’ 

Write for booklet and testimon! . 
The Morley Company, D 
34 South 16th Street, 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE 


COMPLETE ART EDUCATION FOR ON 
Brown Publishing Co., Room 989, 114 Fifth Ave 


Troubled With Faulty Ignition? 
Our Apple Automatic Sparker is a / 
portable storage battery charger that : 
cures all ignition faults. All own- 
ers of launches, automobiles, or Qyjj/PM 
gas engines should write today to W 


man, who was a Democrat and had entered 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
123 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


fit perfectly, hug the limb comfortably 
without binding, never let go of the 
hose, never tear them, last longest, 
look neatest—are best garters. 


Sold by all dealers, Insist on Flexo, and if the dealer 


hasn't them, send us his name and 25c. and we will see 
that you are supplied. Flexo Garters in fine heavy 


ribbed silk elastic — Price, 50c. 


A. STEIN & CO., 312 Franklin Street, Chicago 


LE THE VALUE QF 
PLATE CAMERA _ 


i Premo Film 
‘ack Adapter | 


will instantly convert it into a 
day ght loading film camera. 
Fremo Film Pach Adapter, siao 


Premo C : 
Cameras in 20 Styles and sives. 


gute at dealer’s or by mail 


OPTICAL Co. ‘ 


STER, ALY 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


=e 
Se 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float on them 

_ without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 

| day you are in the water. For those who can swim they fur- 
nish @ source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily ad- 
justed. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief, 
ine by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
| Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
j -AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Raise SQUA BS- Pays 


We will teach you the business beginning to end 
@» if you start with our straight-bred Homer 
stock, —none better at any price. We sell 
only properly mated pairs, matings guaran- 
teed. Our 11 lb. squabs bring top prices. 
We have 9000 breeding Homers in 
our lofts. If we can succeed, you can. 

Get our Free Booklet —important 
Sacts about this fascinating industry. 


STLAN TIC SQUAB CO., Box 0, Hammonton, N. J. 
[i-- . ... Se ee 


1 
: are money- 
\QUABS mieicere. 
Ready for 
arket when four weeks old. | 
yeeders Produce from 8 to | 
_Pairs every year. Each 
_jlir can be sold for 50 to 80 
nts. Our Homers produce 
€ finest squabs in this coun- 
y. They require little atten- 
mm. Send for information 
\d prices. 
MER SQUAB COMPANY 
8ox Q, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 
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BONS SPENDING MONEY. Any boy with spare 

s on Friday afternoons or Saturdays can make money by 
Nae THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Some boys make 
as ee. We will furnish ten copies /ree of charge, to be 
a ae cents each. After that all you require at the wholesale 
_ ice. Write for ten free copies and the illustrated booklet written 
some of our boys telling how they made successes. $250.00 in 
tra cash prizes each month. BOY DEPARTMENT, 


: ee EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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the Department under Democratic aus- 
pices. But even this did not budge the 
Secretary. He kept close watch on the 
work and methods of the special agent and 
supported him heartily. The special agent 
continued to uncover the grafters. Grand 
Jury indictments have grown out of the 
work. But, just at the critical point of his 
operations, the special agent accepted the 
offer of a law partnership which is now 
bringing him fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars a year against the three thousand 
dollars paid him by the Government. The 
grafters, without, presumably, the knowl- 
edge of the special agent, arranged the law 
partnership. They carried their point, 
which was to get him out of the Govern- 
ment service. By doing so, many of them, 
in all probability, have been saved from 
the shame of exposure which was forced 
upon their associates in crime by the former 
special agent who is now piling up a fortune 
through their favor. 

The work started by him has proceeded 
no further. Several of the smaller grafters 
have been indicted. The big thieves doubt- 
less have turned their criminal talents to 
other “jobs,”’ and will probably never be 
overhauled, because the man who knows 
more about their plundering operations 
than anybody else not a member of their 
ring no longer feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to communicate his suspicions to 
the Department. 

No better illustration of the danger that 
threatens the Government employee who 
runs amuck among the big special interests 
that thrive by various forms of favor 
shown them at Washington can be pre- 
sented than the experience of Joseph L. 
Bristow. The country probably is—or at 
least is has had the opportunity to become 
—acquainted with the work performed by 
Bristow in uncovering the nauseating fraud 
and corruption in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Bristow was the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General when the corrup- 
tion in the Department was called to the 
attention of President Roosevelt, first by 
persistent exploitation in an inconsequen- 
tial Washington newspaper, and second by 
a relation of that whole shameful story to 
the President at first hand by the deposed 
editors of the paper in which the exploita- 
tion had been made. At the President’s 
direction, General Bristow took charge of 
the investigation. As a result of his work, 
one of the most conspicuous bureau chiefs 
of the Post-Office Department is now serv- 
ing a term in prison, two associates in his 
grafting operations are in the same prison 
with him, others are headed that way, and 
another bureau chief will soon have to 
stand trial. 

But General Bristow is now a private 
citizen somewhere out in Kansas. He was 
forced to retire from the Department by 
having his personal and official pride hum- 
bled. The division of which he had super- 
vision was cut down by the acts of his 
official superiors. The power of espionage 
over great interests which was vested in 
him as long as he had command of the 
finely trained force of Post-Office inspectors 
was taken from him. ; This so circumscribed 
his field of activity that he resigned his 
office. The President was not apprised of 
the situation until the time had passed 
to remedy it. Reluctantly he accepted 
General Bristow’s resignation. General 
Bristow had not finished his work of hunting 
down the thieves and grafters. He is now 
a private citizen, without the power even 
if he has the inclination, to pursue the un- 
grateful task. 

This case has had the effect appreciably 
to dampen the ardor, if not to curb the en- 
ergy, of Government employees fearlessly to 
perform their duties. General Bristow was 
not called upon to deal with the Trust, 
using that term in its popular meaning, 
but, curiously enough, in mercilessly run- 
ning down Post-Office Department thieves 
he incurred the implacable hostility of 
some of the most powerful special interests 
in the country. It is useless to say that 
those interests will pursue him remorse- 
lessly wherever his ambition may lead him 
for public place and honors. His undoing 
has had the direct and immediate effect of 
causing other men in the Government serv- 
ice at Washington to avoid undertaking the 
thankless work which he performed. And 
remember that these are the men upon 
whom, ultimately, the higher authorities 
must depend for the information upon 
which to base action under the law against 
the predatory interests that batten on the 
public through governmental favoritism 
or inactivity. 
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or harmonious quartettes. 


Buy an Edison Phonograph and be merry! 


613 Selections from the Mikado 5; Orchestra 
8074 Armourer’s Song—(Robin Hood) . Bass Solo 
8851 My Little Canoe — (The Schoolgirl) Orchestra 
8997 Just My Style—(Fantana) .... + Duet 
8260 Tell Me, Pretty Maiden — (Florodora) Sextette 
9005 Oh, Promise Me —(Robin Hood) . Cornet 
8981 Selections from Woodland Orchestra 


If you have no Phonograph, you 
should learn the entertaining qualities 
of Edison Gold Moulded Records. Fill 
in and mail the coupon. We will send 
you our List of Gold Moulded 
Records, and a letter of introduction to 
our nearest dealer, entitling you to hear 
any of our thousands of Records FREE, 
Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 
up; Records 35c. each. Write now, 
before you forget it. 


NATIONAL 
PHONOGRAPH CO. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco, London 


I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by 
Edison Phonograph 


Hear the Comic Opera Gems at Home 
WITH THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Comic operas are best known and remembered by their musical gems — catchy tunes, pretty songs, 
With the Edison Phonograph you can hear realistic and beautiful repro- 
ductions of your favorite opera airs and songs, when and where you please. 
Records include both the older selections and the popular songs of to-day —the very best entertainment 
for summer evenings on the porch or in the country home, 


HEAR THESE OPERA RECORDS FREE 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Edison Gold Moulded 


8785 Old Mother Goose — (Royal Chef) 
8753 I Can’t Do the Sum — (Babes in Toyland) 

o Dittreetl « «+ +» « . « « Male Quartette 
8910 Yankee Doodle Boy — (Little Johnny Jones) Tenor 
8848 Village Maid — (Rogers Bros. in Paris) Duet 
8363 Good Night — (Martha) Brass Quartette 

Many others in regular catalogue. 


. Tenor Solo 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 
COMPANY, 

11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J.: 

Please send me 


Phonograph Catalogue 
New List of Edison Records 


Name 


St. and No. = 


' City 


f 
State 
\ Tf you have a Phonograph, please 


| LIVES EF 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


The housewife who knows the 
deliciousness of a well-cooked 
plate of Cold Meats, has a 
revelation in store in 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
It gives unusual relish to Cold 
Roast Beef, Mutton, Lamb, or 
Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, 
Macaroni and Cheese, Chops, 
Saladsrerc: 


(1 John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


For 10 days. We ship on approval 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 


Finest guaranteed 
1908 ‘Modes’ PLO to $24 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 


1903 and 1904 Models S77 to $12 


of best makes .. . 


hel: Basel a WHEELS 
11 makes and Mod- 

els good asnew. . $S3to $8 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each 
town at good pay. W7rte at once for Special 
% Offer on sample bicycle. 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chicago 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 40c 


Hand-woven by Mexicans of the interior 
from palm fiber. Double weave, dura- 
ble and light weight with colored 
design in brim. Retails at $1.00, 
sent post-paid for 40c to intro- 
duce our large stocks of Indian 
fy) goods, Mexican drawnwork, 
” etc. Same hat plain, 30c; both 
for 66c. Large, medium and 
small. 40-page Cat. 4c, /v-ee with orders. 
The Francis E, Lester Co., Dept. 77H, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


WE GUARANTES to teach our course in 


Shorthand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours § 
each. No ruled lines; no position ; no shading, & 


dots, nor dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Ea 
simple, speedy, practical. Students in high-grade posi- 
tions. Employers pleased. Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, 
club women, can now acquire Shorthand with ease for use in their 
callings. No need to spend months, as with old systems. 
* Boyd’s Syllabic System,” 20th century wonder, is the best. 
Write to-day for testimouials, booklets, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1200 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a) e 
| The Compton Investment List 
Coutains bonds netting 4%- 514%, 
Municipal,School,County (special 

lien) and Real Estate Bonds. 
Special offering this month Stoddard County, 
Missouri, Bonds netting 54%. Denomination 
$500. Opinion of Chas. B. Wood, Atty., Chicago, 
furnished. Life Insurance Companies, Savings 
Banks, Endowed Universities, and scores of 
investors have purchased $4,050,000,00 of secu- 
rities of me and lost not one penny, 
Send for Brochures, testimonials and lists. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
8 Wardell Building,-Macon, Missouri. 
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The Young Man 
in the World 


GEM CITY (Concluded from Page 2) 
Business 


must start right in then and there to 
earn that very day’s meals and that very 
night’s resting-place—such men, as a usual 
Quincy, I thing, develop the glorious qualities of 
ae ve eh forse gratitude, consideration and deference. 
av eachers, students, : 
$100,000 School Building. I don’t quite understand the psychology 
Shorthand and Typewsifing, of this phenomenon and never knew any 
i taairian da et ea, one who did understand it. But every one 
, : of the scores of observers with whom I have 
D.L. Musselman, Pres’t, Box 98,Quincy, Ill. = 
talked upon the subject have noted the 
same fact—the general ingratitude and lack 
Sc H OO i O F M Uy S 1G of appreciation of young fellows who have 
everything to be grateful for, and the fine 
Northwestern University appreciation of life shown by young men 
Evanston-Chicago who, in comparison, have nothing to be 
: cane * EA -Prdcle te grateful for. Perhaps it is only a lack of 
A higher music school with university aims and 2 ss 
privileges. Complete courses, including literary thought, a want of analysis. If that 1S so 
studies in College of Liberal Arts or Academy. Full | in your case, young man, get to thinking. 
CUS ES TEES TESS ED ATONE Instead of comparing yourself with some 
P.C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Hl, other man who has more than you, compare 
yourself with one who has less than you— 
or, better still, with one who hasn’t any- 
thing at all. Then you will have a measure 
for the debt you owe to the two beings who 


College 


Send 
to-day 
for free 
sample 


~ ROOFING 


The best Ready Roofing for all purposes. Cheap, durable and 
sightly. Easy to lay, and wears longer than any other. The de- 
fects in others have been avoided — their good qualities improved. 

To all who write at once we will send a free sample and 
booklet posting you on the roofing problem. 


Mi Barrett Manufacturing Company 


Begins Next September. 5 mors New York Chicago Kansas City 

55th Year G28i05, Sueatife and English | have given and are giving you all you have St. Louis Philadelphia Cincinnati 
yurses paration for West Point : % Jew 2 i i 
Sane iden Ieee moet eetironmeat: or will have for a good many years to come. ailepheny abel haat praia 


experienced and successful teachers ; best mental, 
moral, physical and social training. Illustrated 
catalog upon request. Address 

HORNER, A.B.,A.M., Prin., Oxford, North 


| And this other thing, too: When you 
begin to be grateful for these things by | 
a\ | going through some such intellectual proc- 
tees “ | ess as I have indicated, you will get so 
much more pleasure out of them than you 
rs ee did before that you will hardly be able to | 
Kirkwood Military Academy realize that you are the same man. Indeed 
Enlarged, improved; fine grounds; strong corps of teachers. Pre- you will not ke the same man—you will | 
pares for college, West Point or business. 24th successful year opens be another a bigger-hearted man, saner- | 
Sept. 14,1905. Address for catalogue, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. M. : y * 4 | 
minded, gentler and a manlier man. You 
Chattanooga College of Law | Will begin to be the kind of a man you 
Law Department of Grant University. Two | Would like to be if you sat down by yourself 
ar course leading to deg of LEB. d 7 7 

Samistoniee Seiearl U, 8. Courts, File law and went to work to make yourself over 
building and strong faculty of 15 members. again. 

cupporting, cosh ciesciee A This final were due ee must -come 
begins Sept. 20,1905. For catalogue and full if 
information address. MAJOR C. R. EVANS when you must leave the old home. When 
(Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn, that hour arrives do not try to tarry. Go 
right out into the world. Do not go mourn- 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency fully. Give the little mother a smile of 


e 
k tt over 

nd 
10-Room House Heated $15 00 | 
all last Winter at Cost of e ‘4 | 


MissourI, Kir KWwoop. 


Pastor’s Study, Robinson's Run, United Preshyterian Church, . 


D 
HE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY. McDonald; Pa. Mavis 

Dear Sirs :—The severe winter just passed afforded ample opportunity fo 
test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE yon installed in our 
parsonage last October. It fully met every demand made upon it. We are 
ready to affirm that it surpassed all claims you advarced for it, and I would 
emphasize the following points of excellence: 

1, There are ten registers in our home, one in each room, half on the 
second floor. The house was heated effectively at all times, even in the 


y F | Vi i | coldest weather. 
a P 70 Fifth Avenue, New York courage, a word of cheer that will be her 2. Only a few times durirg below-zero weather did I have to feed the 
- Positions input lic and. private S¢ ora colleges procured guaranty that her boy 1s going to be a furnace more than twice in 24 hours. In mild weather I frequently did not 
or teachers. Parents advised about schools. | 66 i ” touch it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate draught. 

Write for particulars. Wn. O. Pratt, Mer. | grand SUCCESS. And then make good. | 3. Thad no difficulty in operating the furnace. 


4, We burned last winter not quite 375 bushels slack, costing us 4 cents 
per bushel, delivered, total $15.00. 

Needless to add, it is my belief that you have solved the problem of 

providing a furnace that will give abundance of steady heat, at minimum 


cost for fuel. Yours very sincerely, (Signed) J. W. ENGLISH, Pastor. 


You will hardly get away from the old 
WHAT SCHOOL ? | home gate when you will stumble over an 

WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE obstacle and fall down. Don’t turn back 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning | to the old home to be comforted and 


all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


@pPATENTeo 


Cm 


; Compare the above cost with your coal bills for last winter. 

SO Pihee BaGiee eS einicdee Tea oeel Ae Get me Dust the eee ae It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. 
540 Fisher Building - - = Chicago, Illinois | your bruises and go ahead. Go ahead— 

as Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering Dept. absolutely free. 


| and Jjook where you are going. 

| Let the messages that you send back to 

the old home be joyful—full of faith. No 

| matter how hard a time you are having, 

Will be glad to know about the wonderful new heat-impart- don’t let ‘‘the folks at home’”’ know it 

ing Thermalite Bag —the bag that stores heat to use when * ° 7 

wanted. Gives a dry, even, long-é Besides, you are not having such a hard 

continued, vitalizing heat—a heat time, after all. Hundreds of thousands of 
that will last all night without reduction Py 

of temperature. Think of having a hot other men who have become splendidly 

successful had a great deal harder time 

than you are having, or ever dreamed of 


Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED Book and 
fac-simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make, 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY, 22,5 sh 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


FURNACE 


water bag which you can take off the 
hook in a hurry, already filled, and 
have it hot in thirty seconds, simply by 


taking out the, stopper, rubbing it, and having. Just resolve to live up to what This Bath of 
replacing it. 1é fire may be out, the 7 ‘a 
water in the boiler cold, no gas range; the home which reared you expects of you ee Steamin Hot Water 
at ane Thermalite Bag, although it is and work like mad on that resolve; and " Ng 
old en hanging o ok, w : * s 
ested i bait ernie Mae you will find that you are becoming all that Cost Only Two Cents 
stored heat, by this simple act. Will ‘ “the folks at home” expected of you, anda It was heated in seven minutes by a Humphrey 
last for years, no refilling or renewal of contents. good deal more. a Crescent Instantaneous Water Heater ~ 
John Wanamaker says: ‘There will be a : 4 : ‘ 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” Go back to the old home as often ae yon : aeraas ‘le eapetnon let ase ee ae 
Five sizes, No. 2, 2 qt. size, $2.00. can, but be sure that you go back with Crescent is used. Tlie water simply runs A 
Money back if not satisfactory. Delivery prepaid on | Words of cheer and a story of things done. tuucs te aun Weel the vce cee ae 
receipt of price if the dealer cannot supply you. Descrip- “The folks at home’’—and especially the is obtained. The Crescent is equally ¥ 
tive illustrated book free on request. mother—will want to hear all about it. ey economical in heating small quantities, 
THE THERMALITE CO., 162 Elm St., New York, U.S.A. | ‘There may be wars whose high-leaping | fe sac suns Set Gus only when the 
2 > e g Z ¢ a. 
: . ie A ready for use, requires no care, the ideal 
flames illumine all the h eavens ; there may water heater for every home. Our hand- | 
be political campaigns on hand where oe - Soe eee ee Doone, “The Luxury 
= a Te of a Bath,” sent free, 
issues of fate are thrilling the nerves of the | p A Our ther liistaieheousenter atic am 
SSID apae: santos an ey OST rani f Crescent AUTOMATIC—supplies depended on, 
1M10N8 ; i ere bg St nge laings irom hot water to all parts of a building Superiority in every 
the council-board of the nations; there may without the trouble of lighting. Gas detailof design, wonlmaaay 
a8 a turns on and off automatically. ship an nish results in 
He oe and ere comes and Catalogue on request. safety, accuracy and relia- 
essings, famine or opulence, ut any and HUMPHREY Co. bility. Send for catalog. 
all of these are of no interest to the mother Dept. J, Kalamazoo, Mich, Q Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
compared with what you will have to tell a eee 329 Park Avenue, 


Worcssrer, Mase, 


her of your own puny little deeds. They rete ee " 
The knees, heels and toes won't wear through, because ro! not puny ee - her. They ae quite eo at a 

re-inforced with stout Irish linen thread, which is the most considerable performances given RE C , 
knitted in with gee in all the universe of men. (& S ES | aie 

25c. a pair, of your dealer. So let your tale to her be boldly told and Instantaneous 

Write for“ No-Mend"’ booklet. ovingly. And be sure that it is a narrative 
M. B, LAUBACH, maker, Philadelphia, of purity, things honorable and of good re- ee Wis vets, HCCI 
E port. Return to the habit of your youth, 
and at her knees establish again the old 
_| confessional. And then, with your secrets 
a. handed over to her and safely locked in her 
o : i | heart, with her hand of blessing on your 
HIGH-GRADE POSITIONS OPEN | head a ne smile of confidence, pride and 
The best, positions in every city are on our | approval glorifying her face, resolve to go 
Gal Write weicday stating gour ceparianee out into the world again, where your place 
HAPGOODS is, end be worthy of this new baptism of 
, | manhood you have again received in the 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York | | sanctuary of the old home. 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. //rife q 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 


sREMOME Dar WEED—50c 


With the Champion you or the children can remove ‘dandelions, plantain or other i 
weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. Just push the sharp prongs through the 
crown of the weed, and pull out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and a } 


and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firmly 
toa3 ft. handle. It’s unbreakable and will last for years, Price, Express Prepaid, 50c, Gu 
teed Satisfactory, Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 


CHAMPION WEED PULLER CO., 706 Railway Exchange Building, CHICA 
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This is only one of the thousands of 
boys who are making money easily 
by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


after school hours. It doesn’t take much talking to make folks buy 
THE Post—we’ve told people all over the country about it, and 
most everybody knows it. Some of our boys depend on street sales, 
but most of them get regular customers to whom they deliver 
THE Post each week. No, it isn’t hard work. It leaves you plenty 
of play-time. A few hours’ work a week, and money will be jin- 
gling in your pocket, to spend as you please. Now, don’t let any- 
body say you haven’t the grit and spunk of other boys. Sit right 
down now and write us a letter to send you the complete outfit. It’s 
free and includes ten copies of THE Post. Sell these at 5c the copy, 


OOOO 


. 


q 


and with the 50c you can buy more copies at wholesale price. All ba 
of our boys started this way—some are making $15 a week now. c 
What’s to stop you from making at least one, two or three dollars a .s. 
week? Now, don’t put this off. The earlier you start the more you rs 
make as you goalong. When you have sold a certain number of copies s. 
we give, among other prizes, watches, baseball outfits and rain-capes. ‘S, 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


Each month to boys who do good work 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1425 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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MISS ANNA B. HALL 
A West Virginia girl who in 
three monthis earned over $500. 


4 L. M. HARRISON e FREDERIC B. WILSON 
‘| A college student who earned A Californian who earned $1120 
}{ $2310.15 inthe last four months. 9 in April and May. 


Paid to Saturday Evening Post Readers 
In the Last Six Months 


During the last six months this great sum of money has actually been paid to those representing THE,SATURDAY 
EVENING POST and THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. As much more is yet to come, and YOU can have a part of it. 
We want some one in every town in the United States to look after our subscription business — to forward renewals and 
to solicit new business. A liberal commission on every subscription sent, and IN ADDITION a long list of cash prizes 
as extra incentives to good work between now and October 1. Remember: Every bit of work done, whether 
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it be much or little, will be paid for. You cannot help earning something, and there is not one cent of expense to you. 


JUST ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION 


_MISS MARY EAGLEHOFF . MISS F. M. LAWRENCE 
. a = The Saturday Evening Post A A New York girl who eared 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


eae ae 


ALEXANDER HEATH W.H. GREGORY 8. B. ZANE 
A Bostonian who in nine ‘An Ohioan who in the last three} Of Philadelphia, who in four 
months earned $6218.20. months earned $1051.70. months earned $1030.00. 
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25% 


Drawn for EASTMAN KODAK CO. by A. B. Frost. 4 


L here are no'Game Laws for those who 


NT WITH A KODAK © 


The rod or the gun may be left out, but no ae 


nature lover omits a Kodak from his camp outfit. ea 
ie 
; ne eae EASTMAN KODAK CO. | 
he Om it ee ue | Rochester, N. Y. 4 
SEAMAN : | 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING ?OST 


JULY 22, 1905 | FIVE CENTS THE COPY 
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and the little family in your cheer- 
ful home is still unprotected from 
the trials of financial stress if you 
should be suddenly taken away. 

Save them that trial. Save a 
little money which now goes for incidentals, and let it build a 
barrier wall against the attacks of want, when such protection is 
most needed. 


The Prudential 


can help you build that wall. It is no idle catch phrase that has 
inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of Gibraltar. 
It has the strength of Gibraltar, and you may well use its resources, 
its solidity, its liberal terms of insurance to safeguard the financial 
welfare of your family. 

Another week has begun. Write today for circular,“ How Can 
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Ld I Invest One Hundred Dollars per Year to the Best Advantage?’ 
\ 
P 
\ THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 of America 
t JOHN F. DRYDEN Incorporated as a Steck Company by the State of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE 
: President Dept. M Newark, N. J. 
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First in Quality 


Because of Our Experience 


First in Sales | | 
Because of the Buyer’s Experience 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 


See ret er 
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“LT VER stop and think 

of the importance o 
physical comfort? Well, 
an acute lack of it. 4g 
most likely to put the 
brakes on your train of 
thought. An aching tooth 
is worse than bankruptcy ; 
and the best 
sermon in 
the world is 
wasted on 
the mag 
whose fac 


be 


S the joys 
virtue pale and fade. Wurtiiiams’ SHavine Soap will ma 
your face happy and promote a righteous tranquillity of spir 


“The only kind that wow t 
smart or dry on the face.” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, — 7 
TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ a 
TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) Sent for 4 cents in Stamps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. — 


Write for “The Shavers Guide amd Correct Dress.” ~ 


have brought to us so many inquiries from the in 
boy readers regarding our well-known line of 
and sporting goods, we have decided fo fill any 
direct that may be sent to us, guaranteeing p@ffect s 
faction, delivering the goods purchased direet to- 
door anywhere in the United States, 


CHARGES PREPAID 


If you have not already procured one of our beau 
wlustrated catalogs, send us five 2-cent stamps t 
for one. This catalog is well worth having, and e 
boy interested in athletics should possess one, as a 
guide for what is needed for every sporting requisite 


Price of catalog will be deducted 
from your first order. ee 'O, 
\ 2 aa 


Let our mail order departnrent fill 


your order. We guarantee satisfac- ic 
Z tion, or will cheerfully refund your TRADES j= AR 
ee money. % w 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. “So, At 


e 
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E PAGE'S GLUE ‘iWon 
é the World 
Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and 
has four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. sq. 
hard pine butted, registered 1620 lbs. before part- _ 
ing). Used by the best mechanics and mamnufac- 
turers the world over. Invaluable in household | 
z ube;|for Furniture, China, Ivory, Books, Leath 
re ay & and/ wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 1 
§ ¥ . ic P ee collapsible Self sealing tube con i 
s y gi , is OSitiy, 7 niailed for 12c. if your dealer hasn't our line. — 
re Direnilive Reliet ee LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTH 
. “AL 2.02. size retails 5c.: by mail, 0c. 
Prickly Heat, “4i%¢ Le PAGE'S MUCILAGE 
Cl fi in price, perhaps, 2-oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
Mating, than worthless RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 131 Essex Avenue, 
substitutes, but _—_- 
and Sunburn, a_reason for it.”” : B 
and all afflictions of the skin. A A FRUI I 
OKeS Me odor of peep radon: 4 prt ae preety Shue shows in NATURAL 
old everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 5 j 
(the original), Swsmple Free. fru accurately desea 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. bution to planters. STARK BRO 
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HE morning of 
Ap June 10, Wall 
Street took off 
its hat to a new king. 
Over night, and by 
t one of the most dra- 
matic strokes in the history of the Street, Thomas F. Ryan had secured control of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society with $414,000,000 of assets. He was already a great 
| power in the Mutual Life with $441,000,000 assets. 

There are three grand Niles that fertilize Wall Street with the public’s money—the 
banks, bond houses and big life insurance companies. Of the three the life insurance 
stream is the most important because it is the most dependable. Life insurance contracts 
are so devised as to induce the policy-holders to keep on paying premiums. In times of 
stress men have all the greater motive to insure their lives. Thus, in 1893, and again in 
1896, while bank deposits shrunk and bonds were unsalable, the three giants of life insur- 
ance—the Mutual, the Equitable and the New York Life—took in more money than ever 
before. In 1903, the year of undigested securities, when Wall Street was staggering under 
aload of unmarketable bonds, the three giants took in $244,000,000, of which, after meet- 
ing all disbursements, $92,000,000 was available for investment. 

The life insurance stream is most important also because there are practically no 
| statutory limitations upon the use of the funds. An insurance president is said to have 
paid 800,000 franes of policy-holders’ money for the good-will of a famous Paris café. 

What coal is to the modern man-of-war and powder to the man on the firing-line that 
cash in hand is to Wall Street. Many a brilliant project has gone to wreck because, just 
at the critical moment, the projectors could not lay their hands on the hard coin they 
needed. The battle-line was duly formed and the Admiral said: ‘‘Fire, Gridley, when 
| you are ready’’—but Gridley had to report, with profound regret, that there was no 
ammunition. So the gallant fleet struck its colors. 

Every Wall Street man knows this crucial importance of cash. Experience has injected 
it into his blood. For some years the Equitable, in addition to its large amount of fixed 
investments and loans on collateral, had maintained an average cash fund of $30,000,000 
_ —enough to do in Wall Street what Togo did to the Russians. The Mutual Life, in which 
_ Mr. Ryan was powerful, has some $35,000,000 cash and loans on collateral. Mr. Ryan’s 
_ National Bank of Commerce holds $150,000,000 of deposits, and his Morton Trust Com- 

pany $50,000,000. He is practically dictator of the Metropolitan Street Railway and 
‘chief figure in the Seaboard Air Line. 

Naturally, therefore, Mr. Ryan became an object of the liveliest interest to Wall Street 
_and to the country; for it is really the country’s money that makes Wall Street great. 

_ This particular effect of the stroke was not at all to Mr. Ryan’s taste. He has no desire 

for the fierce light that beats upon a throne. Shaded electrics suit him better. 
Mr. Ryan makes his headquarters at the Morton Trust Company, corner of Nassau and 

Liberty Streets—standing modestly on the outskirts of the region of high finance; on the 
one side overlooking the stony slope of Nassau Street 
that is given over to little tobacco-shops, boot-black par- 
lors and bargains in straw hats; on the other side with a 
sedate eye out toward the Sub-Treasury, 
the house of Morgan and Company and the 
marble vanity of the Stock Exchange. 
There is nothing showy about the Morton 
Trust Company. All is plain, substantial, 
quiet. The only mural decoration consists 
of the likeness of a human hand —done in the 
bill-board style of painting —with the index 
finger extended over the legend ‘‘Loans.”’ 
Beyond the Loans Window there is an 
iron railing with a gate, and a courteous 
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. Ryan is at liberty. An 
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policeman, who will 
find out whether Mr. 


anteroom and private 
office, ample but un- 
ostentatious, comprise 
the master’s suite. There is no difficulty about getting in—for anybody with business. 

Mr. Ryan looks in the prime of life, but heavily burdened. He isa big man physically, 
standing over six feet, and solid, but not fat. He wears a close-cropped mustache, and 
his hair is barely sprinkled with gray. His cheeks are smooth and ruddy and his chin 
unusually short. The length of the eye, however, more than makes up for the shortness 
of the chin. The eye is gray, very steady and cool. He says little, and there is something 
about the way his jaws fit which suggests will power and highly-developed efficiency. 

Nothing in particular is to be deduced from his modest town-house—simply a comfort- 
able old mansion on lower Fifth Avenue—nor from his good country-place at Suffern. 
He has never gone in for horses, or society, or any other sport. He thrusts no libraries on 
dubious town-boards. He gives money quietly to the Catholic Church, but he is certainly 
no front-page uplifter. His official biography is so perfectly typical that, by merely 
changing some names and dates, it would fit almost any captain of industry. His birth- 
place happened to be Virginia, where he was born of the inevitable poor but honest 
parents, and it happened to be a Baltimore dry-goods store in which he earned the usual 
first weekly wage of four dollars that, by the stereotyped strict attention to business, 
economy and sterling honesty, he has managed to expand into the forty or fifty millions 
he now owns. He came to Wall Street at twenty-one and had soon made money enough 
to buy a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 

His career really began, however, as a follower of William C. Whitney, Widener and 
Elkins in the crowd that acquired and developed the street railways of New York. 

In March, 1885, President Cleveland appointed William C. Whitney Secretary of the 
Navy. Some months before that the Board of Aldermen of New York City had granted 
to one Jacob Sharp a franchise for a street railway in lower Broadway from Fourteenth 
Street to the Battery. Mayor Edson vetoed the grant—for the simple reason that 
another concern was ready to pay the city a million dollars for the privileges bestowed on 
Mr. Sharp for nothing. Eighteen aldermen—a constitutional majority—met at eight 
o’clock one morning and passed the ordinance over the Mayor’s veto. Only the faithful 
eighteen had received notice that this special meeting would be held. Naturally, the 
proceedings were most harmonious. 

Hugh J. Grant was one of the aldermen not notified who protested against the 
vote. Among the committee of fifty which indignant taxpayers appointed to investigate 
the vote appeared the names of August Belmont; Norvin Green, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph; F. P. Olcott, President of the Central Trust Company, and Jesse 
Seligman. There wasagreatrow. Jay Gould was then chief owner of the fat stock of the 
Manhattan Elevated. Possibly he was not anxious to see the surface lines develop. It 
may be mentioned, as an illustration of the cynical 
strain in human nature, that current report at the 
time alleged that Gould’s railroad competitor, Collis 

P. Huntington, was egging on the Sharp 
Z franchise, while Gould himself was egg- 
4 ing it off. The eighteen aldermen pro- 
tested that they acted only from the 
purest motives. Perhaps it should be 
set down as circumstantial evidence in 
support of this plea that, directly they 
had given Jacob his million dollar fran- 
chise, they also overrodethe Mayor’s veto 
of an order granting to 
Sarah O’Connor the right 
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to keep an apple-stand at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. They were generous men. 

Jacob Sharp was convicted, but the franchise that his 
bribes bought was valid, and in 1885 the old Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue line took it over, forming one of the foun- 
dations of the Metropolitan Street Railway System, which 
the new Secretary of the Navy and Mr. Ryan were to 
develop. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway was organized in 1893. 
It had about half the surface mileage in New York. The 
better: part of the other half was controlled by the Third 
Avenue Railway. The Third Avenue cabled its lines in 
1893, but there was a pressure for improvement. So in 
1899 the Third Avenue undertook to substitute the under- 
ground trolley for the cable system—a costly change at 
best. At that time an aged capitalist named Henry Hart 
was chief owner of Third Avenue, which had sixteen mil- 
lions capital stock against the Metropolitan’s fifty-two 
millions and about a like proportion of bonds. The stock 
paid seven per cent. and was worth over $200 a share. It 
has been charged that Tammany politicians forced Hart 
to let the contracts for his construction as they dictated. 
At any rate, the road was saddled with enormous costs for 
the new work. 

As to public opinion of the relations between the Metro- 
politan Street Railway crowd and Tammany, it is sufficient 
to say that Mayor McClellan’s reé¢ent election was a good 
bull point on Metropolitan stock. 

By the end of 1899 the Third Avenue had borrowed 
from the banks seventeen millions; it owed contractors 
five millions, and needed seven millions more to complete 
its construction. A number of people seemed to know 
about it, and the stock, which had sold at 242 in February, 
1899, declined to 135 in January, 1900. Still the company 


had a splendid property, with almost invaluable franchises - 


and great earning power. Mr. W. H. Curtiss, private 
secretary to William Rockefeller, was elected treasurer, 
and the management announced that arrangements were 
being made with a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
to float an issue of bonds, by which all the company’s obli- 
gations would be met. But, on February 13, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. formally notified the directors that they could go no 
further in the matter of floating the bonds. A week later 
it was announced that a syndicate composed of Vermilye 
& Co., Hallgarten & Co. and Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. 
—all large bond-houses—had taken up the matter of float- 
ing the bond issue. This announcement was only a few 
days old when—one Wednesday morning—Vermilye and 
associates gave notice of their withdrawal from the nego- 
tiations. The same day Hugh J. Grant—one of the pro- 
testing aldermen—was appointed receiver of the road. 


Buying Up Third Avenue 


HIRD AVENUE stock dropped to 454—nearly 200 
points below the price of the year before. The Street 
was bearish on it even at that. Gossip said it was worth 
less than nothing. However, it recovered smartly in a very 
short time, and then it was officially stated that the Metro- 
politan Street Railway people had bought a majority in 
the open market. President Vreeland of the Metropolitan 
said the average cost to them was eighty dollars a share. 

In April, a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. pur- 
chased an issue of $35,000,000 of new Third Avenue bonds, 
thereby meeting all the company’s obligations and giving 
it plenty of funds for improvements. If the great banking- 
house could have been persuaded to take the bonds a 
little earlier it would have made a vast difference to the 
original holders of Third Avenue stock. This was one of 
those cases where inability to command the cash was fatal. 

At the same time, the Metropolitan Street Railway 
leased the Third Avenue road for 999 years, paying as 
rental the net income of the property for four years, five 
per cent. on the stock the next two years, six per cent. the 
next four years, and seven per cent. thereafter. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway men had bought in 
the open market some 80,000 shares of Third Avenue stock 
at a price said to have averaged eighty dollars a share, or 
$6,400,000 in all. The lease gave them control of the road. 
Naturally, having control, they wanted their money back 
—for whoever cannot eat his cake and have it, too, is a poor 
hand in Wall Street. So presently they organized the 
Interurban Street Railway (now the New York City Rail- 
way), which leased the Metropolitan Street Railway, and 
the Metropolitan Securities Company, which purchased all 
the capital stock of the Interurban Street Railway. Thus 
the holders of a majority of the capital stock of the Metro- 
politan Securities Company ($30,000,000 par, half paid up) 
controls the whole system. In this deal, the Third Avenue 
stock, bought by individuals, was sold to the Metropolitan 
Street Railway. The staid and trustworthy Financial 
Chronicle said at the time: 

“Tt is learned from authoritative sources that the Third 
Avenue stock is to be acquired by the company not at 
cost, but at a fair present valuation.” The fair present 
valuation was evidently $10,000,000. 

As we have seen, William Rockefeller’s private secretary 
was put in as financial pilot. of Third Avenue just before it 


hit the rocks. When the New York aldermen were paying 
Jacob Sharp those benevolent attentions which finally got 
him into so much trouble, the Standard Oil men were form- 
ing the Consolidated Gas Company, which took over the 
principal gas-light concerns in New York, issuing forty- 
two millions capital stock of the new company in exchange 
for nineteen millions capital stock of the old companies. 
In November, 1898, the Whitney-Ryan crowd which con- 
trolled Metropolitan Street Railway organized the New 
York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
which bought various outlying light companies. The chief 
electric lighting business in New York City was then done 
by the Edison Illuminating Company. In January, 1899, 
the New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company bought the $9,200,000 capital stock of the 
Edison, paying $220 a share in four per cent. fifty-year 
collateral trust bonds, which were secured principally by 
deposit of the purchased Edison stock. In short, they 
made the stock buy itself, and got its voting power without 
tying up money. 


When Whitney was “Hard Up” 


OSSIBLY the Standard Oil people thought they could 
do the lighting of New York very nicely without any 
assistance from Mr. Whitney. At any rate, the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway stock declined from 269 in March, 
1899, to 187 in September of that year; and gossip said 
this was one of the several times when Mr. Whitney was 
hard up—of course, not so hard up but that he could find 
$100,000 a year or so for living expenses, but hard up in 
respect of the five or seven millions in ready money that he 
might need here and there. It was at this time that the 
State Trust Company (at present the Morton Trust Com- 
pany), in which Mr. Ryan was the chief figure then as now, 
was criticised for making a loan of $2,000,000 to a young 
clerk in Mr. Ryan’s office, although it has never been 
shown that the collateral was not good. At this time, also, 
Mr. Louis F. Payn, State Superintendent of Insurance, 
found himself financially embarrassed through carrying a 
large amount of stocks, in some of which Mr. Whitney was 
interested, including Metropolitan Street Railway, and 
Electric Storage Battery which had declined from 156 to 
78. The State Trust Company had made Mr. Payn a loan 
of some $400,000 on his stocks, but the decline in market 
value had wiped out the margin. Mr. Payn then wrote to 
Mr. Whitney, briefly describing his distress, and concluding 
as follows: 

“My broker has promised to hold my stocks until 
Wednesday. Hoping you are in good health, I am, etc.” 

Mr. Whitney was healthy to the extent of $100,000. 
Now, in January, 1900, the Standard Oil’s Consolidated 
Gas Company bought the Whitney-Ryan New York Gas 
and Electric Light, Heat and Power concern, issuing for 
its $36,000,000 capital stock four per cent. debentures, 
which, however, were redeemable at the option of the Gas 
Company in its own stock at a valuation of $232 a share. 
The Gas Company exercised the option of redemption, and 
thus, in effect, gave one share of its own stock for 24 shares 
of the stock of the Whitney-Ryan Company. A few weeks 
after this deal, as noted above, the Metropolitan people 
were in funds to buy Third Avenue, and did buy it. 

It was by this deal that Thomas F. Ryan became a 
director of Consolidated Gas, a position which he still 
holds; but it is a sad mistake to say that Mr. Ryan is the 
boss of Consolidated Gas. Messrs. Rockefeller and Rogers, 
amid other pressing duties, can always find time to boss any 
enterprise in which they have invested large amounts of 
money. 

Among the early directors of Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way were Mr. Whitney, Mr. Elkins and R. 8. Hayes, who 
are dead. Mr. Widener is alive, but in advanced years, and 
has largely withdrawn from active atfairs. Thus Mr. Ryan 
has become a sort of residuary legatee of the able crowd 
that created Metropolitan Street Railway. 

Another enterprise in which he is paramount is the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, formerly controlled by John 
Skelton Williams, who not only came of one of the First 
Families of Virginia, but—what is rather odd—had a good 
deal of money. He had ambitions, too. He pushed the 
organization and development of Seaboard with all a young 
man’s hopeful vigor until he came to that point—so almost 
inevitable for the hopeful organizer who has not been 
brought up in Wall Street—where his funds would not 
quite reach and the money market was tight. This was 
during the undigested securities period of 1903. Mr. 
Williams went to Mr. Ryan, and Mr. Ryan organized a 
syndicate to loan Seaboard the $2,500,000 that it needed. 

In the simple Jeffersonian days of the Wall Street 
fathers, Daniel Drew would issue a lot of Erie stock, sell 
it out on the market and then refuse to transfer it on the 
company’s stock-books. Thus the purchasers could not 
vote it, and Mr. Drew could get the money for the stock 
and still retain its voting power. The elder Gould, I be- 
lieve, occasionally found the same crude device handy. 
But rough work of that kind is no longer tolerated. So 
nowadays, when certain men, for any reason—and the rea- 
son is often a good and beneficial one—wish to keep control 


- was depressed, and the Williams house and its chief all 


-separated from his railroad has prejudiced Mr. Wiili 
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of a property without the burden of owning a majority 
of its stock, they put that property in a voting trust—that 
is, all the stock of the company is issued to and registered _ 
in the names of the few trustees—usually five or seven, — 
The trustees then issue certificates of beneficial interests 
which are bought and sold and transferred back and forth 
on the books of the registrar, while the actual stock, which 
alone has a voting power, remains unchanged in the names — 
of the trustees. 
Mr. Williams had put his Seaboard Air Line in a voting 
trust, and when Mr. Ryan made the $2,500,000 loan one — 
of the conditions was that a majority of the voting trustees, 
whom Williams had picked out, should resign and be suc- 
ceeded by trustees named by Ryan. Thus, by advancing 
$2,500,000, the Ryan syndicate immediately came into 
absolute voting control of property worth seventy-five t 
eighty millions. It was then decided that the road should 
borrow five millions, issuing its bonds for that amount, 
paying the Ryan syndicate a commission of $250,000 for 
underwriting the bonds, and giving the purchasers of the 
bonds as a. bonus $12,500,000 of the preferred and co ; 
mon stock of the road—the stockholders, however, a 
given the privilege to subscribe to the bonds. 
Williams and his Baltimore friends were then carrying 
about $14,000,000 of Seaboard stock and were not flush. — 
Williams himself has publicly charged that the Ryan peop 
used the Seaboard stock which they got as a bonus wit! 
their bonds to depress the market. At any rate, the market 


got into very deep water. Mr. Williams says of Mr. Ryan: 
“His strongest impulse is to acquire money and his one 
robust passion is to keep it. He views ethics and morals — 
cynically.” | 
Very likely the painful experience of being violently 


mind, and he takes too dark a view of his former friend, — 
These incidents are mentioned not because they 
exceptional, but because they are strictly typical. fe 
others might be cited; but these, it may be hoped, 
sufficient to illustrate the endless fight for domination | 
revenue-producing properties that goes on in Wall Street — 
and that vital importance of a command of cash whi 
made the Equitable, with its thirty millions of read 
money, so tempting a plum. 


a 


A Ship Without a Captain 


T THIS time the Equitable was not a derelict, for it h 

a crew aboard; but it was a ship without a captain. 
had its fifty-two eminent directors, mostly dummies, 
its solemn committees, which did nothing but pass resol 
tions approving each other’s acts; but there was no hea 
Henry B. Hyde, the founder, was a man of so much abili 
that he was the whole executive management. He look 
after everything. Everybody was under his eye and und 
his thumb. When, an ambitious young man with a job 
the Mutual Life, he decided to set up an insurance comp 
of his own and cast about for somebody with enough p 
tige to help him place the stock and set the concern go 
he selected his pastor, the father of James W. Alexand: 
W. C. Alexander, brother of the pastor, was the first pre 
dent. J. W. Alexander was presently elected secreta 
and, after a while, vice-president. In the latter office. 
executed, on the part of the company, the leases by which 
Henry B. Hyde’s safe deposit companies absorbed thi 
lion’s share of the profits from some of the Equitable’s | 
largest real-estate investments. He said that he signed | 
the leases at the dictation of Mr. Hyde, and nobody wh P| 
knew the men really blamed him. He couldn’t help it. 
Everybody speaks of him as a nice man. 

And James Hazen Hyde was a nice boy—born to y: 
and yards of Equitable purple. They relate that he 
long hair until he was thirteen, and went to Harvard wi 
a valet. With all his money, so his classmates say, he ¥ 
inconspicuous and inoffensive. When the boy was fiftee 
Henry B. Hyde was stricken with a mortal illness, so | 
put his Equitable stock, which then amounted to a m 
jority, in trust for the son, appointed J. W. Alexander 
president—and passed away. 

In the gloomy and expensive marble corridor of 
Equitable home-office stands a heroic bronze statue 
the founder—an able and resolute man, who not only 
up one of the greatest institutions in the world, but ga 
such momentum that it kept on going of itself for fi 
years after his hands were withdrawn. 

It should be said, however, that while there was no 
tain there was a powerful stoker. Gage E. Tarbell, 
third vice-president, was given charge of agencies, W! 
means all that part of the business that relates to the 
ing of insurance. He was master of it; so the Equite 
kept forging on, quite abreast of its competitors, while 
tual control lay drifting about somewhere or other betw' 
the nice elderly president and the rather nice youth! 
vice-president. 

Alexander undoubtedly regarded himself as a so 
guardian of Hyde. Wall Street discovered that 
young man, who could on a pinch swing thirty mil 

(Continued on Page 17) ; 
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O ME there is almost no form of 
| amusement—and I regard them 
as such—so absorbing, so subtle, 


so fancy-free as auctions. I’ve never 
- been to Monte Carlo, but I can under- 
stand with horrid ease the dreadful 
just of getting bargains in money at 
that feverish resort—can understand 
_ it from my own complex operations at 
the auctions where I’ve gambled. I 
confess it frankly, I love auctions; and 
the sign ‘‘Sale To-day” to me is like 
ared flag to a bull in a china-shop. 

But Anne hates them. I don’t 
speak of them in her presence: mainly 
because she has an unfriendly way of 
waiting till I get well into the subject 
and then pointing to the floor—point- 
ing with a dégagé air which never fails 
to excite me. And all on account of a 
rug we once bought at an auction— 

not my fault in the least. 


Anne had been away for a month, 
_ yisiting people in the country —trying 
| them out, as it were, to see which were 
_ the really nice houses, so in case they 
happened to like us, and we were in- 
| vited again, another year, we should 
know, at once, the ones to avoid. 
| [had been clandestinely to several 
‘auctions in her absence; and I had 
enthusiastically acquired a highly un- 
comfortable antique chair for fifty 
cents, seven brass candlesticks, an 
unsanitary copper teapot, a wood box 
{I didn’t mean to get that), a little 
carved ivory elephant (which turned 
out to be celluloid), a Bohemian—the 
auctioneer assured us it was Bohemian 
_—glass lamp of pale blue porcelain , 
that stood six feet inits stockings. This unique treasure 
was first offered for ten dollars, but no one seemed to 
want it. Just by way of friendly feeling I blushingly bid 
five. I got it—and along with it some shameful asper- 
sions from the auctioneer on my moral character. 
_ The lamp arrived home quite unwashed, unkempt and 
dissipated, refusing to conform at all to the ways of lamps, 
‘and going out insolently for whole nights at a time—hence 
‘the term Bohemian, I suppose. I got, as a matter of fact, 
very angry with that lamp. ‘‘It serves me quite right,” 
‘thought I plaintively, ‘‘for buying anything labeled 
Bohemian. I’m too old for such illuminations. Bohemian 
is a word you may not use except to apply it to a person 
‘you don’t like. I'll smash that lamp.” 
' But it was no use. I couldn’t lose it. I couldn't, 
of course, sell it; I threw it down the air-shaft; I left 
jit secretly at the doors of other apartments in the 


ceva I tried, serpent-like, to give it to the honest 


levator-man. And it always came back—blue and bat- 
tered and bony. 

In the height of my Bohemiana I had a discursive letter 
from Anne. 

__“You’d better come,” she wrote. -“‘It’s lovely here—a 
charming house and real people. They want you tremen- 
flously to come for next week. And I may as well tell you 
there is a golf links, and the Osgoods play about as well as 
you do, Ishould think. They are not in the least literary ; 
they both wear terribly good clothes. I hope when you 
‘ome you'll see that our flat is The most enchant- 
ng Colonial furniture the Osgoods have—it’s really lovely. 
They’ve picked it up about the countryside, they say. I 
chink if we could get some it would be Not old 
tuction stuff like that rug you made me buy once’’—the 
yuying of that rug is a story I have not told, and never 
te tell—“‘or that frightfully expensive kind one gets at 
he antique shops, but real, genuine =. 7) Lhere’s a 
weet little cottage here, furnished, that we could get for 
me summer if But do come and we’ll talk it all 
yver. 

| It sounded attractive; and the things I had bought at 
he auctions had quite stimulated me to further action; so 
_went—first hiring a young boy to take the blue lamp and 
\rop it into the river. 

It was jolly at the Osgoods’ —so jolly, in fact, that Anne 
nd I resolved the next day after I arrived to take the little 
ottage she had written of. ‘And don’t you love their 
ld-fashioned furniture?” asked Anne excitedly the first 


| aoment we were alone together. 
It’s very old-fashioned,” I replied cautiously. 


ee why shouldn’t it be? That’s what it’s made 


By EmeryiPottle 


A Story of the Chase for Chippendale and the 


Search for Sheraton 


Then They Laughed for Another Excessive Period 


“T know, but you see so much nowadays that’s made 
for old-fashioned furniture. I thought you said this was 
quite real.” 

SOF dad? Itasv’” 

I objected mildly. 
fashioned fur a 

“Tt was—that is, it wasn’t. 
It’s perfectly old.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“Why—why you can see it is. 
here.”’ 

‘“Why didn’t they get it from their ancestors?” I in- 
quired interestedly, taking a new tack. 

“They didn’t have any,’ said Anne, conspicuously 
reading a book. 

“‘T thought you had to have a few—just for propriety’s 
sake. But nowadays, with smokeless powder, and wire- 
less telegraphy, and all that, I dare say it can be arranged 
to have ancestorless What?” 

“Furniture—not ancestors,” explained Anne wearily. 
“They had a great many. They’re in a large book in the 
library. But Mrs. Osgood says she thinks they must have 
lived in the Woods principally; for never a stick of furni- 
ture did either of them ever get from them.’’ Anne’s 
pronouns are purely a matter between herself and me. 

‘“‘T’m sure this they have is very nice, and they collected 
it with their own hands, too. Much quicker than the an- 
cestor process; and more satisfactory—you can see what 
you're getting. I should think they’d have liked to collect 
their ancestors that way. The main trouble with ancestors 
is that you have to take them on hearsay mostly. Yes, 
decidedly, collecting them would be infinitely more con- 
vineing. ‘Live Ancestors for Sale Here,’ for example, 
would be rather ——”’ 

““A good many people I know do get theirs by collecting 
them from one place and another; and then ze 

““T know— joining the G. A. R.”’ 

“D. A. R.,’”’ corrected Anne. 

“Tt’s much the same. They’re both military organiza- 
tions, aren't they?”’ 

We took the little cottage—it was a sort of lodge in the 
grounds of the Osgoods. It was to me, personally, some- 
thing of a disappointment that I was not allowed to be 
known as the lodge-keeper, and go out in corduroys to 
open the gates for visitors, after the fashion of romantic 
novels. ‘‘A lodge-keeper in the first chapter always por- 
tends a nice scandalous tragedy in the family,”’ I explained 
to Anne. But she was very firm. She wouldn’t allow me 
to do it. 

“T know all about it,’’ she declared. ‘‘ You want me to 
conceal the secret of Lord Algernon’s birth until the last 
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‘‘Then it wasn’t made for old- 


How elaborate you are. 


They bought it around 


“New Lamps for Old” 


chapter. I won’tdoit—Icouldn’t. You 
may as well give up your idea at once.” 

The Osgoods were quite beautiful to 
us. And in modest return we got very 
enthusiastic and sat on their antique 
furniture—merely the chairs, of course 
—trying to look comfortable, yet not at 
home—the mark of the perfect guest. 

There was something about that 
mahogany which affected us hypnot- 
ically —the subdued gleam and glamour 
of it, I fancy. I never could account 
foriton the basis of historic association, 
though Anne was fond of descanting, 
somewhat sentimentally, on that phase 
of the subject. 

“Fancy their sitting on them,” she 
would remark dreamily. 

“Who? Sitting on what?” 

“The bygone generations—the old 
owners—on those Colonial chairs.” 

““Why shouldn’t they sit on them? 
Simply because you’re a bygone gen- 
eration that’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t sit down. They didn’t hang 
on straps from the ceilings of their 
Colonial halls—like street cars, did 
they?” 

“The bygone generation,’ Anne 
was wont to reply, with a significant 
distinctness of meaning —‘‘ The bygone 
generation was famous for its stately 
courtesy and its elegance of manner.” 

“So I’m told. But that’s no con- 
vinecing reason why they shouldn't 
have sat down, is it?”’ 

But, as I have said, it was evident 
that we were getting the antique habit. 
The agitation kept up for a week, and, 
at the end of that exciting period, Anne 
fired, as it were, the first musket at 

Lexington—or, at least, if it wasn’t a musket it was a 
warming-pan. She bought it of an embattled old farmer 
that sold us eggs and butter, and who asserted, Anne said, 
that his grandmother’s mother—who had once seen 
President Washington quite accidentally —used it to warm 
something or other with. It was very battered, but after 
spending an entire evening, and using up all our tooth- 
powder, in the process of polishing it, it shone with quite a 
Revolutionary glow. I never inquired what Anne paid for 
the pan after seeing her intricately avoid that subject fora 
whole hour. 

In a sense, the warming-pan was the shot heard round 
the little world we lived in. Only two days later, when 
Anne was driving with Mrs. Osgood, a small and sickly 
child appeared at our door. She was clutching a dented 
old pewter mug in one sweaty hand. 

“Is she in?” she whined. 

“No,” said I guardedly, “‘ she isn’t.” 

“You ain’t her?” 

This seemed safe. ‘‘No,” I answered frankly. 
could hardly expect that of me.” 

The small child hesitated. A slight illumination appar- 
ently flickered in a brain crevice. 

“You're him?” 

‘“Ah, there you have me! You’ve deduced me, my 
child. In the absence of she, lam him.’”’ I smiled gently. 

Somewhat emboldened by her undisturbing vacuity, 
she thrust out the mug. 

““Tt’s old,’”’ she muttered. 

““Good old mug,” I replied cordially. 

“Ma says # 

“‘Says her mother had it when a young girl, and that she 
was drinking out of this very mug when zt 

““When Thomas Jeff’son S 

“Exactly. I guessed your grandmother’s secret at once, 
didn’t 1? And now you want she to buy the mug—is 
that it?” 

The small child nodded fearfully, wiping the mug on her 
pinafore. 

At that instant Anne returned. She, with a practiced 
eye, saw me parleying with the Colonial Emissary, and 
leapt to conclusions. 

““Come right in the house, dear,’’ she cried protectingly, 
as if I were about to strike the girl. 

“That’s she,” I concluded with dignity. 

When I returned from my walk I passed the young 
child, quite crumby and sticky from cakes. She gave me a 
truculent leer. Anne was discovered later in the pantry, 
scrubbing the mug with wood-ashes. 

I had no intention of being outdone in this fashion, and 
it was, I confess, with considerable satisfaction a day or so 


*<V ou 
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“| Found it in the Ancient Hen-house 
of a Man on the South Road” 


after that I bore home to Anne a tin lantern punched full 
of holes—the holes being a component part of the thing. 

“T found it in the ancient hen-house of a man on the 
south road. He hates awfully to part with it, because it 
was his ue 

“Tt’s very quaint,’” commented Anne conservatively. 

“Tsn’t it? It'll be so nice to hang in our study in town 
with an electric light in it.” 

““You talk as one having a cozy-corner,”’ said Anne. I 
could see she was not impressed with the lantern—proba- 
bly because she hadn’t found it herself. 

“JT like it much better than the mug,” said I firmly, 
going out to polish my collection. 

These and some other trifling objects that age could not 
wither, such as a hideous shiny receptacle said to be lustre 
—a cross between a shaving-cup with a motto on its tummy 
and a funeral urn—a grubby teapot or two, a pious sam- 
pler and four sentimental pitchers—quite useless consider- 
ing we had nothing to pitch that was adapted to them— 
were merely by way of being the fretwork of our edifice. 
We were destined to build better than we knew, it ap- 
peared. The serious moment came when together, in the 
stifling loft of an old hay-barn, we literally fell on the re- 
mains of a “‘grandfather’s clock”’—though I never could 
understand just why time should be the peculiar posses- 
sion of a grandfather, unless it is that it usually takes con- 
siderable time to be one. 

We bargained astutely for these timeworn remains. It 
demanded the best part of the afternoon and no end of 
play-acting to convince the old vandal who owned the 
clock that we really didn’t want it. The upshot of the 
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matter was that the clock was ours for three dollars and a 
half. 

“Tt took a long time,”’ sighed Anne when it was over. 

“‘Tt’s a long clock,’”’ I remarked pleasantly. ‘‘ You can’t 
always take time by the forelock when it’s six feet high.” 

Merely in a reminiscent vein, I might say here that after 
the clock was put on its feet again and, to continue the 
figure, began to mark time, we were obliged to pay the 
restorer of our treasure forty modern dollars. 

By the middle of July the joy of the historic chase was 
riotous in our blood. We fairly lived an antique life and 
cultivated an antique disposition. The little cottage 
slowly began to look like a pawnshop. We even went to 
the extent of hiring an antique horse—covered, of course, 
like most antiques, with horsehair—to draw us about the 
countryside in search of ancestral loot. We lost, in the 
process, what finer feelings we once might have been said 
to possess. 
them the honor of our presence—almost getting out search- 
warrants for their homes. 

The customary procedure was to rattle along the roads 
behind our, as it were, unstable horse until we came to a 
defenseless-looking house. 

“There!”’ Anne would cry, clutching my hands and 
making me rein in the antique. ‘‘There! There’s a 
beautiful sort of place. See! That old place with the 
chimneys! Something tells me that there must be some 
wonderful old things therein. Get out, dear, and ask 
them. Till stay and amuse Lafayette’ (our horse) 

‘‘while you are gone.” 

“You goin, Anne. Your manners are so sweet. Besides, 
I went in the last place, and you know you're afraid of 
Lafayette.” 

““No—it’s better for a man to ask. They always try to 
cheat women so.” 

With such low cunning she won me. And I would 
clamber fearsomely down and cringingly address the out- 
raged inhabitants with something like: ‘‘Have you any- 
thing old here?” 

Having once thus insulted a poor but spirited woman 
who had no use for the simple life, I remembered distinctly 
being brought up with a round turn. 

“No, I hain’t got ‘anything old.’ Everything in my 
parlor is bran’-new, an’ ’f you don’t believe it you can go in 
an’ look. ‘Anything old!’ My lands, I ain’t running a 
poorhouse yet, I guess.” 

“Madam,” said I, with a high courtesy, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. Antique furniture collectors rush in where age 
fears to tread. Good-day. I hope you’ll always keep your 
youthful spirit.” 

“T’d always thought,” she remarked acidly, ‘‘ 
that there wasn’t no fool like an old fool.” 

I did not repeat this last remark to Anne. 

One day we drove eighteen miles in the hot sun—nearly 
killing poor Lafayette—to a farmhouse that was reputed 
to have a wonderful old mahogany bookcase concealed 
within its walls. 

The bookcase proved to be greatly exaggerated: it was 
a black walnut bureau of the ugly period of 1850. We 
wept with disappointment. 

At another time, Lafayette’s spavin troubling him 
cruelly, Anne and I walked eight miles up a steep hill to 
the house of a wicked old man who had roused us that 
morning at five o’clock—like a belated Paul Revere—to 
tell us that his wife had, so we understood him, a complete 
set of willow-pattern dishes. I ought to say that, by this 
time, you could not fool us on the names of antiques: We 
talked them off with dizzy intrepidity: Chippendale, 
Sheraton—they seemed like relatives to us; and a mahog- 
any veneer we referred to as easily as if it were a face- 
powder. 

It turned out that the only possible article offered to us 
by Paul Revere’s wife was a new teacup with a waistband 
of gilt and red roses—‘‘ Remember Me.”’ We bought it for 
thirty-eight cents as a sort of admission fee to the old lady 
in question—a person of great historic interest, combin- 
ing, in one attenuated collection, Chippendale legs, a 
Sheraton torso and a pineapple head, with hands and feet 
quite Gothic in outline. I dropped the cup on a stone on 
our way home. But I still remember the old lady. 

It was getting well into August, and we had not yet 
acquired our heart’s desire—a sofa and a bookcase —all of 
which the Osgoods proudly, though courteously, flaunted 
in our faces—or, rather, flaunted their faces before all of 
which. With the exception of a Dutch wardrobe, too 
large for anything except a medieval castle, a bargain we 
had been unable to resist, although we realized quite 


up to now, 


There was no family so poor that we didn’t do 
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clearly that it would have to live in the barn—un 
Osgood would rent it as an automobile garage—we ] 
acquired nothing of spectacular interest. And our he 
were heavy and ashamed. We didn’t like to ask 
Osgoods where they got their furniture. It appears 
it is a rule of the antique game never to tell any one 
the exact spot where you made your biggest score. ; 

Lafayette—we had named him that, among other 
sons, because of his beautiful French elegance of depori 
ment in refusing, to the last moment, ever to go aheac 
us, a courtesy only overcome by downright brutali 
Lafayette continuing indisposed, to while away the 
val of his enfeeblement Anne proposed visiting an anes 
cemetery in a hamlet some thirty miles away. 

“Not, I trust,” said I, with a slight nervousness of i ima Tey 
ination, ‘‘for the purpose of collecting ——”” _ 

“How can you!”’ she cried. a 

“T can’t—I wouldn't for anything. Even if I knew 
were genuine Me 

“The epitaphs are very interesting,’ Anne Bro 
hastily, ‘‘so I’m told. I’d like to copy e 

‘Well, it isn’t exactly my idea of a pleasant holi 
copying epitaphs. But I don’t mind going.” 

We went. The day was a sullen, peevish day— 
with August heat and dust. I never held with those po 
and painters whose conception of August is a slim girl ina 
trifling piece of gauzy drapery, washing her feet pub 
My idea is that August is a fat, apoplectic old man 
tight collar and a temper. To get to this hamlet one m 
take a train for part of the distance and cover the re 
ing twelve miles by stage. 

The driver of the stage was sick, we were told on leay 
the train; and, anyway, he hadn’t expected any o 
come that day. But a morose, pimply-faced boy 
volunteered to ‘‘hitch up” and get us over to H 
Corners. He subsequently, to do him full justice, 
out his plan. 

As there was little else of Haight’s Corners save a bla 
smith’s shop, a house or two, and the burial-groun ; 
had no trouble in finding the spot we sought. 

I hope Anne enjoyed it. She poked about the bro! 
old marbles and scraped away the dirt and discolorati 
from every stone in the place. I sat on a fence and wat 
her. 

Anne continued collecting her inscriptions in memorial — 
silence. I sat on the fence and didn’t think at all about — 
Nature. 

A fat, hot drop splashed on my cheek. ‘Com 
Anne!”’ J called excitedly, “‘it’s going to rain scandale 
It’s bad enough to get wet at a picnic, but when it ¢ 
to being drenched at a cemetery it’s more than 
bear.” 

Anne rushed out hastily—but it was too late. Ato 
was onus. And there was no shelter save a weeping 
—a literally weeping-willow. We huddled under its 
soppy branches, in the lee of a marble shaft with a 
its face. I buttoned our straw hats congestedly under 1 
jacket. , Anne, who at the worst moments always rises 
unexpected heights, giggled. 

“T feel like an old colored print—‘Clarissa at the’ 
—willow, lamb and all.” 

I surveyed her damply. ‘‘You look the part,” 
with a somewhat liquid cadence. ‘‘Where do I 
ee. oe j 

““You can be the angel standing beside Clarissa,” An 
suggested pleasantly. ‘‘ You look rather innocent.’ 

STR EAS BY mean advantage to take of any one,” said 
dignantly: ‘‘getting a man out in a soaking rai 
tombstone, and then making him pretend to be an 4 
I won’t be it—I’m not as innocent as you think.” 

re Oh, well,’ returned Anne, wringing the water out 0 
hair, ‘“‘we won’t squabble over it. I dare say you're 
about not being the angel—but no one ever takes. 
seriously.” 

“You can keep on being Clarissa, if you choose, 
marked firmly, some moments later, “but I shall 
waterfall in the distance. I’m going.’ fi 

We slopped heavily over the sod and throu 
tangled grass to the gate, and plodded squishily a 
the roadside—in silence. After a quarter of a mile t 
elapsed we descried a low-lying, old-fashioned 
ahead of us. 

“‘Let’s go in there,” 
clothes.” 

The door was opened by the saintliest old man 
ever seen—his face was bland with lovely peace, and 
might have rested;on his noble head of radiant Ww 
hair. I hushed nig voice to notes of gentle pleadi 
I asked for succor. Anne also pleaded with a soft ( 
murmur. a 

“That's my idea of an angel,’ she whispered has 
soon as we were inside. 

“‘T shall look like that when I get old,” I adv 


: 


said I, ‘‘and get them to d 


briefly. ‘‘Don’t you worry.”’ 
“You won't.” : 
“You poor children!”’ said our angelic host. “Sit right 
down and take off your wet garments.” mode 
“But —— ier Anne delicately. “I——” 


\ 


_ * 


“T believe you 


“Clothes,” I explained confidentially to the kind old 

| man, ‘‘she means. I think she doesn’t want to take off 

these she has on till she’s quite sure—you understand me?”’ 

| He understood beautifully. Anne almost wept when he 
Jed her to a bedroom and produced dry things of a some- 
what female character. Me he supplied scantily from his 

own scant wardrobe, asking me, as he moved about with 
aged tread, of our experiences, and why we had come. He 
was so moving in his sympathy that I at once told him the 
entire story of Anne’s life and some of mine. He spoke in 
such a suave sub-bass organ tone that it was all I could do 
to keep myself from rushing up to him and pulling out all 
his stops at once. 

He left me presently to go out and brew tea for us. Anne 
then emerged, astonishingly wrapped in shawls and 

 plankets. Her eyes were brilliant with discovery and 
_ attainment. 

{ My dear,” she whispered, “‘ the most wonderful high-boy 

you ever saw—in that bedroom! And a four-poster that 
_ would bringtearsto youreyes. Real,splendidmahogany!” 
We stole on tiptoe to the small thesaurus. It was as she 
+ hadsaid. We eyed each other solemnly. 

_ “Would you dare?” I breathed. 

| “T would!” she replied. 

' J had a moment of deep admiration. 

would.” 

Over the hot tea we delicately and discreetly led up to 
the subject of antique furniture. 

We said we adored it. We lived mainly for it—and 
on it, we affirmed enthusiastically. His kind old eyes 
beamed with a fatherly appreciation of our value. 

__ “T have a few pieces,” he said tenderly, “‘only a few left 
out of the wreck of the little fortune I had when I was a 
younger man. Would you like to see them?”’ 

| We gurgled with tearful sympathy. ‘‘The old dear!” 
confided Anne. 

“Poor old chap!’ I sighed. ‘‘I, too, shall be like that 
when you are dead, Anne.”’ 

“To think—I sha’n’t live to see the day,’’ she retorted 

| with some regret. 

_ _He took us about his little house—an old Revolutionary 

| house, dim and dark with age and fading associations. We 
walked softly yet eagerly. In our hearts fought our better 

_ nature and our passionate desire to loot his altars and his 

_ fires. An inlaid mahogany desk finished us. A furtive 
glance at Anne told me the fearful truth—she had stamped 

| on the face of her better nature. I don’t mind confessing 


_ that I had stamped on mine some minutes earlier. We 
| nodded at each other—like unwilling assassins. Thrice 
_ she cleared her throat to speak. 

| "*Tnfirm of purpose!’’’ I whispered scornfully. ‘‘‘ Give 


,” 


me the daggers. 
| “Have you ever thought,” essayed Anne finally, ‘“‘of 
parting with any of these relics?” 

The beautiful old man gazed at her with liquid eyes of 
wonder and reproach. He patted the desk benignantly. 
“Part? Part with my old friends?’”” He smiled wanly 
| at us. 
| 


_ If he had struck mea blow in the face I shouldn’t have 
felt the very marrow in my spine grow hot as it did then. 

_~ “No, no—part with these? Ah, that would be hard!” 
_ We stared embarrassedly at the knobs of the desk. 

_ “My grandmother’s desk, my great-aunt’s high-boy.” 
| “Very likely an only child,’’ I whispered sadly. 

_ “My mother’s four-post bedstead! They are all full of 

memories.” 

“And you couldn’t, wouldn’t ——” Anne started in 
| again shamelessly. (I glared at her.) ‘‘Wouldn’t part 
with any of them?” 

| “Who would want them?” he sighed. 
_ “Who wouldn’t?’’ I put in impressively. ‘‘Who would 
| want them? We'd take them—we’d jump at the chance.” 
__ Hefaced us witha pathetic pride. ‘“No! . . . You'd 
_ like them—these worn, old pieces of furniture? What do 
_ two young people like yourselves want with my old 
_ possessions ?”’ 

We answered in broken, excited accents. We told him 
of our search that summer for the truly old. ‘We pleaded 
_ with him, wheedled him, lauded his pride and his adher- 
ence to his family traditions; we besought him not to 
blight our lives, now in the bud of their promise. And all 
_ the while he stood bewildered and distressed, shaking his 
haloed head. We were at the threshold of despair. 
|. “Go away and put your clothes on,’’ I commanded 
_ Anne in a desperate aside.. ‘“‘I’ll talk to him.” 

For an instant I thought she wouldn’t do it—and then, 
unexpectedly she did. The beautiful old man and I, airily 
clad in hislinen duster, went out on his porch. I offered him 
a cigar. Wesmoked thoughtfully, silently, for some time. 

d “Well?” said he suddenly, while I was arranging in my 

’ mind a last eloquent plea. 
What well?” I replied disconcertedly. 

“What will you give me for the desk and the high-boy 
and the four-poster?”’ he continued falteringly. 

Thearly fell off my chair. ‘‘You—you will 4 
__ “Tama poor old man,” he explained, flushing. ‘‘And I 
| have taken a liking to you and your wife. If we could 
a ae: to an agreement a 


I shall not go into my bargaining with that old man. If 
you have ever offered to buy the halo of a cherubim you 
will realize how humiliating the question of money was 
between the cherubim and you. 

It is enough to say that I bought the desk, the bed and 
the high-boy for what at the glad moment seemed a 
modest sum of money, but which, as I got farther away 
from the money, seemed a frightful amount—a fortune. 
But he managed it with perfect tact throughout. He 
saved me as much embarrassment as possible—but that 
was all he saved me. 

When Anne joined us, clothed, but not at all in her right 
mind, I broke the news to her with a sad triumph. ‘‘Our 
friend has, quite as a personal favor to us, consented to 
part with the high-boy, the desk and the bed, Anne.” 

Anne’s face lighted with a ten-candle-power illumination 
of joy. She fairly fawned on the B. O. M. 

“You may be sure,” she said ardently, ‘‘that we shall 
keep your heirlooms as if they were our own” —I thought 
fleetingly of the price I’d paid to keep them as our own— 
“and shall take the best care of them.”’ 

“My child,” he smiled, clasping her hand. 

Subsequently he drove us to the station—refusing, in 
the noblest manner, any remuneration. Altogether, as the 
train pulled out, leaving him alone on the platform, gal- 
lantly waving his hat and choking back the tears—so we 
construed it—he made us feel as if we had insisted on 
adopting his only child and had borne it away with us, 
shrieking. And it wasn’t until we were nearly home that 
Anne so far recovered her poise as to be able to converse. 

“What it must have cost him to part with them!” she 
said. I nodded appreciatively. 

“But it didn’t cost him what it cost us,’’ I remarked 
reminiscently. 

“But think what he did for us.”’ 

“T’m thinking.” 

Four or five days later the furniture arrived. We couldn’t 
bear to send it into town—and besides, there were the 
Osgoods. 

‘We'll not tell them until it comes,” Anne had said. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘we’ll ask them in for an evening, and 
then let the full glory of our collection burst upon them.” 

“‘T feel as if we ought to put out a sign,” I remarked to 
Anne when, finally, the cottage was in condition to open 
the exhibition for the Osgoods. ‘‘A sign: ‘Antiques— 
Colonial Furniture’; and I think we ought to get up some 
Revolutionary cos- 


tumes. You, as 
MarthaCustis, now, 
would be ——”’ 


“Tshall do noth- 
ing of the kind,” 
said Anne in- 
stantly. ‘‘I’m not 
going to pose as an 
antique before my 
time.” 

“Oh, very well, 
then; go as the 
Declaration of 
Independence — if 
you feel that way 
about it.” 

Annegiggled. ‘I 
shouldn't mind ap- 
pearing as the 
Liberty Bell.” 

“They never 
ring it now,” I re- 
plied amiably. 

“‘T don’t seeany- 
thing funny in that 
—your remark, I 
mean.” 

“There isn’t 
anything funny in 
it. I merely said it 
with a witty 
manner.” 

We lighted the 
room by candles, 
put in the candle- 
sticks we had 
picked up. Our 
mahogany shone 
with an opulent 
lustre all its own— 
and also all ours. 
We grew quite 
romantic about it, and when the Osgoods came in they 
found us backing about the corners of the room trying to 
get new points of view, and every moment or so rushing 
out to jerk an article into a fresh position. 

The Osgoods are nice people—they rejoice with them 
that do rejoice. They were fairly boisterous with us, as it 
turned out. 

‘Why, those things are great!’’ cried Osgood. 

“‘They’re lovely!’ burst out Mrs. Osgood. 


Infirm of Purpose!’ I Whispered Scornfully. 
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Anne and I didn’t say much. We just smiled and 
smiled, and continued to give the things little pats and 
pushes—those personal movements which so beautifully 
display the pride and patience of ownership. 

When the first flush of it was over, and we sat down on 
such antiquely uncomfortable chairs as we had been able 
to acquire, Osgood, who had been narrowly examining our 
prize pieces—I thought then with an envious eye—leaned 
over and whispered to his wife when he thought we 
weren't looking. 

“T say, old man,” he said presently, ‘‘do you mind 
telling me where rH 

I looked at Anne—who looked at Mrs. Osgood. 

“T don’t mind,” said I tolerantly, ‘‘in the least. We 
bought them of a beautiful old man in Haight’s Corners. 
The desk was his grandmother’s; the high-boy his great- 
aunt’s; the bed in the other room his mother’s. He ——”’ 

“He hated so to part with them that we felt very guilty 
about ” started Anne. 

“Yes,” I cut in, ‘‘he said He 

With one accord—and an irritating accord, too—the 
Osgoods roared with laughter. They laughed till the tin 
lantern shook on its perch and the pewter mug toppled 
off the mantel. Then they laughed for another excessive 
period. 

“T don’t mind your laughing,”’ said I mildly. 
and do it.” 

“See here, old chap,’’ Osgood managed to get out, ‘‘you 
don’t mind our A 

“T’ve said so, haven’t 1?” 

“Our being taken this way, but ee 

Mrs. Osgood wiped her eyes. ‘‘My dear, it’s too funny!” 

“T begin to think so,” Anne remarked dryly. She hates 
being outlaughed, even when she doesn’t see the joke. 

“The fact is,’ Osgood sighed with exhaustion, ‘‘we 
bought our stuff of the same man.’”’ He went into another 
hilarious fit. 

“That’s funny,’ I answered politely, ‘‘but not Hi 

“The fact is ” began Osgood again. 

“So you said, Osgood.”’ 

“Shall we tell them?’ asked Osgood of his wife. 

““You may as well,” she answered weakly; ‘‘we’re all in 
the same boat—or the same high-boy, if you like.” 

“That old wretch ——” 

Anne protested faintly. 

“Ts the father of a dealer in antiques in New York!”’ 

“Do you mean 
?” I shouted. 

, But ” ex- 
claimed Anne. 

“My dear,” helped 
Mrs. Osgood. 

We stopped short; 
Osgood continued. 

“None of them 
genuine. Made to 
order. Father keeps 
a supply on hand for 
summer visitors. Son 
sends. them down. 
‘—Some of the peo- 
ple all the time.’”’ 

“Did you Fl 
suggested hopefully. 

“We bit.” 

COAW aly alle AON 
said I with relief. 

““And that beauti- 
ful old man is ie 
Anne pondered in a 
hushed voice. 

“Like the furni- 
ture,’ Mrs. Osgood 
finished —‘‘ quite up- 


*“Go on 


to-date.” 
“We didn’t know 
you'd ——”’ Osgood 


said kindly, after we 
had laughed a few 
feeble laughs. 

“Or we'd havetold 
you,” Mrs. Osgood 
again finished. She’s 
rather given to fin- 
ishing other people’s 
sentences. 

> \Wiell, Annie?’ 
said I, somewhat 
aubaeloss;  —41:be 
children have eaten sour grapes, and the fathers’ teeth 
are e 

“It isn’t the teeth—the furniture, I mean—I mind,” 
she answered slowly, ‘‘but when I think of uv 

Sal nenis, Ol Mes 

“Yes.” 

‘He was too good to be true,” I grinned. 

“The question is,’’ Osgood said craftily, ‘‘ought we to 
let this story ever go any further?” 


‘Give Me the Daggers’” 


The Park Slope Mystery 


through several years, to see LeDroit Conners almost 

daily, and I consequently soon came to be upon terms 
of intimacy with this remarkable man. Yet it was a 
tragedy which touched my own little family that first 
cemented our association and made me, in the end, his 
companion in so many curious adventures. 

Upon the occasion to which I allude I had finished my 
morning bath and was standing before the mirror, razor in 
hand, when a cry from the dining-room below startled me. 
It was followed by such confusion, that before my awak- 
ened nerves could collect themselves I had inflicted a sharp 
wound upon my cheek, yet scarcely conscious of any pain I 
ran to the head of the stairs to send down an answering 
call. Then, razor and all, with my features besmeared 
with blood and Jather, I made my ap- 
pearance in the breakfast-room where 
my wife, Jennie, stood with the morn- 
ing paper in her grasp, and her mother, 
Mrs. Barrister, with pallid face and 
staring eyes, sat rigid upon the sofa. 

“What is it?’’ I asked excitedly, 
dashing the razor among the break- 
fast things and going to Jennie’s side. 

She thrust the paper into my hand, 
indicating an article under black head- 
lines, and seated herself beside her 
mother. Stripped of its sensational in- 
troduction, which naturally “featured”’ 
the chief events of the tragedy, this 
article read as follows: 


T's proximity of his office to my studio enabled me, 


One day last week a handsome 
woman, nearing middle age, appeared 
at the Park Slope Police Station, evi- 
dently for the purpose of making a 
complaint. Her face showed traces of 
tears, and her manner was that of one 
suffering from fright. Before she could 
make her wishes known to the sergeant 
in charge, an elderly gentleman came 
upon the scene. He arrived in a car- 
riage which was driven hastily to the 
door, and as he entered and saw the 
woman an exclamation of either anger / 
or apprehension escaped him. Hewas 
recognized by the sergeant as a prominent citizen of the 
vicinity, and was not interrupted when he drew the 
woman to one side and conversed with her in a low tone. 

Mollified or reassured by what was said to her she recov- 
ered her composure, and consented to accompany the gen- 
tleman from the station. Her companion remained long 
enough to explain to the officer that the coming of the 
woman was a mistake, which she regretted, and that both 
desired no publicity about the matter. These persons 
were Dr. Charles Haslam, an old and well-known resident 
of the Park Slope, and Mrs. Martha Sands, his housekeeper. 
The significance of this visit will appear when it is learned 
that last night at half-past nine o’clock Doctor Haslam 
shot the woman to death. The murder took place at the 
handsome residence of the doctor on Banning Street, a 
fashionable thoroughfare in Brooklyn’s most aristocratic 
neighborhood. 

The crime in its details was as gruesome as though com- 
mitted by some ruffian in the slums, the head of the unfor- 
tunate woman being blown to pieces by a charge from a 
heavily loaded shotgun. 

Immediately prior to the tragedy officers Flynn and 
Davis were walking up Banning Street toward the Park 
when they were startled by the explosion of a gun, evi- 
dently in the second story of the Haslam house. They 
were at that time directly in front of the entrance. Fear- 
ful of either an accident or worse, they ran up the steps 
to make inquiry. The answer to their ring was delayed, 
but finally Edward Gray, the butler, opened the door. 
Pale and frightened, in answer to their questions, he in- 
formed them that he did not know the meaning of the 
noise; that Dr. Jerome Sadler, an adopted son of Doctor 
Haslam, had gone upstairs to investigate, and that he, 
Gray, had remained behind only to answer the call at the 
door. Mystified by the man’s demeanor the officers en- 
tered the hall, and immediately encountered Doctor Sadler 
coming down the main stairway, greatly agitated. In 
a shaking voice he told them that Doctor Haslam had 
killed the housekeeper, the murder having taken place in 
the study on the second floor. 

Proceeding at once to the room in which the tragedy 
occurred the officers found the body of the unfortunate 
woman lying upon the floor, the head in a pool of blood. 
The face was shattered almost beyond recognition and 
death must have been instantaneous. The weapon with 
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which the crime had been committed was leaning against 
an angle of the mantel. All possibility of an accident 
was excluded by the high state of feeling which had for 
some time existed between Doctor Haslam and the woman, 
and the fact that Doctor Sadler surprised the murderer 
standing beside the body of his victim, contemplating his 
work with malevolent satisfaction. 

The stricken son, in the face of the early arrival of the 
officers, made no attempt to shield his erring parent. At 
the exclamation of horror which Doctor Sadler uttered 
upon entering the room immediately following the crime, 
the murderer placed the weapon in the position in which 
it was found, coolly turned away, and, by descending 
the back stairway, made his escape from the house at the 
moment the officers entered from the street. A general 
alarm has been sent out for his apprehension and he will 
doubtless be taken before morning. The police feel con- 
fident of this, as he was in his dressing-gown and slippers 
at the moment of departure, and had little time to effect 
a change of garments or make provision for flight. 


Doctor Haslam is a man of wealth and a physician of. 


large practice. Of late he has been some- 
thing of a recluse, his failing health hay- 
ing caused a partial abandonment of his 
professional duties, which were largely 
assumed by his adopted son. But little 
is known of the unfortunate woman. 
She was of unusual personal attraction, 
English, and, so far as known, had no 
relatives in this country. 


Here was the story, told with little 
elaboration, and I stood aghast and, for 
a moment, speechless. Doctor Haslam 
was the brother of Mrs. Barrister and the 
uncle of my wife. 

We were somewhat familiar with his 
domestic affairs, although there was little 
cordiality between the fashionable house 
on Banning Street and my retired resi- 
dence on Staten Island. The reason lay 
in Dr. Jerome Sadler. A warm affection 
had existed between Mrs.-Barrister and 
her brother, but when Doctor Haslam, in 
his rounds of the hospitals at which he 
was a welcome demonstrator, found the 
young student whom he had taken so 
closely into his household, and subse- 
quently educated, a breach had occurred 
which had never healed. This, in part, 
grew out of the fact that the young man 
became a suitor for Jennie’s hand, and her preference for 
myself greatly disappointed her uncle. But the young 
man from the first was odious to Mrs. Barrister, and 
Jennie shared the feelings of her mother. 

Of Mrs. Sands, the murdered woman, we knew little, 
and yet her presence in the home of Doctor Haslam had 
been a matter of uneasiness. Neither Mrs. Barrister nor 
Jennie had lost interest in their relative, and, with that 
feminine observance which is quick to note details, they 
suspected coming trouble—not trouble in the nature of 
the horrible event of which we had just been apprised, but 
in the possibility of an ill-advised marriage to be followed 
by the consequences of an old man’s folly. They fancied 
that Doctor Sadler feared this too, and their hope of see- 
ing it averted lay in the fact of his 
natural opposition to such a union. 
They knew him to beselfish, suspected 
him to be base, and although both de- 
tested him cordially they held him in 
nothing like the apprehension with 
which they regarded the woman, whom 
Mrs. Barrister did not hesitate to 
designate an adventuress. Deep as 
was our grief, and firm as had been 
our confidence in the high character 
of the man to whom both Jennie and 
her mother bore the relationship of 
blood, we had no reason to doubt the 
facts as told so coolly in the columns 
of the morning paper. 

Gathering my shattered wits to- 
gether I sought to calm the weeping 
women, thinking at the time, with 
some grimness, of how little there was 
to say. Mrs. Barrister desired to go 
at once to the scene of the trouble, 
and Jennie clamored to accompany 
her, but as to this I would not con- 
sent; my wife’s presence could do no 
good. 
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Yielding, finally, to my denial, Jennie helped to make 
her mother ready, and, oppressed by the gloom of our 
mission, we set out for Banning Street. , 

Something of the anticipated horror of our visit was 
kindly spared us. I had looked forward to a fearful in- 
spection of the body, and a pathetic meeting between 
Mrs. Barrister and her brother— doubtless he was now in 
custody and would be brought to the scene of his crime, 
I had little knowledge of such things, but I supposed there 
were some judicial proceedings in which we would partie- 
ipate, and which must be necessarily trying for Jennie’s 
mother. g 

But upon our arrival we found the house quiet, wi 
only a few curious figures lingering about the corners of 
the vicinity. Doctor Sadler greeted us with a fishy clasp, 
striving to twist his cold countenance into an expression 
of sympathy; in the shadow of the tragedy he could 
afford to be polite. The servants stood about like statues, 


dazed by the event, and Doctor Sadler himself ushered © 


us into the parlor from which the light was excluded by 
the closely drawn curtains. But our visit was to be free 
from any terror; the coroner had held an early inquest 
and the body had been taken to the rooms of a neighboring 
undertaker. Doctor Haslam had not been found. __ 
We met this statement from the steady young man with 
an exclamation of surprise, and Mrs. Barrister sobbed her 
relief. Doctor Sadler had a theory; he stated it in a 
colorless voice and with a demeanor which I sought to 
attribute to the influence of the horror. The papers had 
spoken truly, he observed, when they said that Doctor 
Haslam was unprepared for flight; and he could, 
course, find no one to harbor him from the authorities; 
he had made his way to the river, and the police would 
find him when the waters gave up their dead. >| 
The conclusion was a natural one, although it added to 
Mrs. Barrister’s grief. Vainly she sought the cause of 
such a tragedy in the life of such a man as her brother. 
What had happened so to change a nature that had beer 
always kind? Was it true that the man had become in- 
fatuated with the unfortunate woman whom he had slain? 


She plied young Sadler with questions, but he was | 


dumb and stolid. He was surprised, he said, as she was; 
he could not understand it; naturally, he shared her grief, 


and had not yet reached a time when he could consider the | 


matter calmly; it was almost useless to find excuses in the 
light of the horrible facts; he did not know whether his 


adopted father had left a will, but he did know that there 


was no insurance; when he could bring himself to think 
upon the subject he would give such things his atten ion. 
So he answered her, speaking with scarcely a trace | 
feeling; and, even in my own confusion, I regal 
with increased aversion. He was a hypocrite—but that 
mattered little. a 
In response to questions from me he spoke with more 
directness. Mrs. Sands had been an inmate of the ho use 
prior to his coming there ; it was only recently that he had 


suspected an infatuation for her upon the part of his | 
He had ventured upon one occasion to 
mention the matter to Doctor Haslam, | 


adopted father. 
but the suggestion had been received 
more, but mentioned the matter to 

ing. The tragedy had fallen upon all like 


a thunderbolt. a) 
Our visit was over. Doctor Haslam 


affection of a sister. 
home, and the two women sunk under the 
sense of disgrace which they fancied the 
tragedy brought upon them. They held — 
a portion of the stain of blood-guiltiness 


and, although I strove to move a 
from such a feeling, my efforts were 
without avail. The gloom of the affair | 
oppressed my own spirits in spite of my { 
struggle to throw it off, and for da, 
remained closely at home, anxious 
near Jennie, who clung to me like a 
frightened at the dark. . 

The papers dealt further wi 
Slope murder, as it came to be 
because of the prominence of 


with intense anger. He dared say no 


butler—the servants had observed a ly 


probably little need of the sympathy or 
We returned to our — 


because of their nearness to the murde! er, | 


| but the coachman was present when 


_ stone for which was ready. 


_ was a circumstance that the coachman 
_ had absented himself for two days 


Haslam. Those who had known him best could not rec- 
oncile this frantic deed with any tendency of his past life; 
a man of scrupulous and Christian character, the crime of 
murder was the last of which they would suspect him to 
be guilty. His disappearance also caused wonder, for no 
trace of him could be found. From the frightful moment 
when he had slipped into the night from his house the 
gloom seemed to have swallowed him. The house and 
stable on Banning Street had both been searched with a 
thoroughness which satisfied the police that he had not 
lingered near his home. The lakes in the Park were 
dragged until no spot was left unexplored. In all the 
throngs that intervened between his dwelling and the river, 
or the sea, no eye could be found that had seen an elderly 
man, strangely garbed for the street, fleeing in gown and 
slippers from the scene of his crime. 

The search of the police brought to light other facts as 
revealed by the papers, but scarcely essential in view of 
the known details of the murder and the motive. Doctor 
Haslam had been ill for the week preceding the crime and 
confined closely to his room, this indisposition following 
his visit to the police-station in search of Mrs. Sands. 
There had been high words between himself and his 
adopted son growing out of this trouble with the house- 
keeper ; the servants had heard the dis- 
cussion, and the young man admitted 
it withsorrow. Doctor Haslam, under 
the influence of his passion, had been 
growing irritable. Certain improve- 
ments in the stable had necessitated 
the laying of a cement floor, and the 
teamsters, in hauling material into the 
yard, had broken down one of the 
concrete stone gate-posts at the side 
entrance. The doctor was furious, 
exhibiting unusual rage. He stormed 
about the premises until the servants 
were frightened, but under the en- 
treaties of Doctor Sadler he finally 
grew calm. The young man had 
promised to see personally to the re- 
construction of the damaged post, and 
at once to order the making of a mould 
‘in which thegreat stone should be cast, 
with which to replace the broken 
member of the gate. 

Strangely subdued, Doctor Haslam 
had retired to his chamber, and there 
seemingly lost interest in the work 
which had before engrossed his atten- 
tion. It progressed to completion, and, 
though he remained indifferent, he 
consented to accompany Mrs. Sands 
and Doctor Sadler to inspect it. Con- 
fined to his room for several days, they 
had been anxious to persuade him to 
take the air. The workmen had gone, 


the three entered the stable, and spoke 
with them. He also heard the old 
gentleman give directions to Doctor 
Sadler as to the demolished post, the 
It lay 
upon the floor beside the cement 
barrels and concrete from which it 
had been fashioned, and with which 
the stable paving had been done. It 


from that time, and the butler de- 
posed that this was Doctor Haslam’s 
last appearance to any members of the 
household except the murdered woman 
until the moment his adopted son had 
come upon him, standing above the body of his victim. 

Meantime, Doctor Sadler announced the finding of a 


will among the papers in the study safe, which he had 


_turned over to the family lawyer. No one doubted that 
the young man was the heir, but the question of the dis- 
position of the property of the fugitive must wait upon 
the legal knowledge of his death. While his complete 
disappearance gave color to the belief that he had made 
away with himself, the police were puzzled, and again 
searched every nook of his dwelling from attic to cellar. 
Personally, I was resentful that Doctor Sadler, an in- 


_ truder as it seemed to me in a household where he had no 


moral right, should sit quietly in possession of property in 
which my people should have had a share. We had inher- 
ited the shame and the disgrace, and it seemed unfair that 
the law should deprive us of some portion of the worldly 
goods. Of this, Jennie and Mrs. Barrister took no thought, 
but they continued in a state of such depression that I 
went with them for a trip South, remaining away for 
Several weeks. The journey brought some of the color 


; back to Jennie’s cheeks, and in a measure benefited Mrs. 


Barrister, so I returned with something of the gloom lifted 


from my spirits, and finally reappeared at my office after 


q the | ongest absence which my business ever endured. 
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After greeting Jeffries, and looking at the mail which had 
accumulated upon my desk, I stepped along the hall and 
opened the door of Conners’ studio. An unfinished pic- 
ture sat as usual upon his easel, but he was not before it. 
The paintings, glowing in all the colors of his fancy, looked 
at me from the walls, and the raven poised above the bust 
of Poe seemed to extend to me a grim greeting. Alone, I 
found myself wondering at his fancy for the apostle of the 
pessimistic, and studying the countenance that he had 
given to the three pictures near the statue. They were 
three conceptions of the Chevalier Dupin, a character he 
much admired. 

As I stood waiting he entered from his bedroom and 
came forward with a smile. His face expressed his wel- 
come, but I knew from his serious eyes that he understood 
my absence, and had thought of me with sympathy. 

“Back at last, my dear fellow?’’ he cried cheerily. 
“You have been missed, of course. I know the anxiety 
you have experienced, and should have sought you if you 
had been alone. But I could never intrude upon your 
family circle. As the trouble was mainly theirs, I let you 
bear it in their company. I endeavor to avoid women.” 

I glanced again at his pictures, where sylph and siren, 
Venus in Nature with Venus a la mode, showed every 
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phase of beauty to the eye. He saw my gaze, and under- 
stood it. 

“These do not count,” he smiled, as he waved his hand 
about him. ‘You recall the temptation of St. Anthony ? 
I hold discipline to be good foraman. These I may love 
—none others.” 

I looked at him curiously, struck by the sudden gloom 
of his manner; but almost immediately his demeanor 
changed. 

‘“Where have you been ?”’ he inquired. 

I told him, and, cheered by the sympathy which looked 
from his eyes, I spoke of the grief of my wife, and how 
deeply the matter of our trouble had affected Mrs. 
Barrister. He listened in silence until I had finished. 

“‘T know it all,’”’ he said finally. ‘I have the papers 
here; every detail has been noted, while the articles are 
arranged in order. I have studied the matter carefully, 
wondering how much you knew of it.” 

“‘T believe all is known,”’ I replied, ‘‘except the fate of 
my wife’s unfortunate uncle.” 

“Sit down,’’ he said kindly, looking at me with eyes 
which now displayed another and deeper interest. ‘“‘ You 
cannot understand how strongly such matters appeal to 
me. It is a faculty with me almost to know the solution 


of a crime when the leading circumstances connected 
with it are revealed. I form my conclusion first, and, 
confident of its correctness, hunt for evidence to sustain 
it. Ido this because I am never wrong. It is not magic, 
telepathy, nor any form of mental science; it is a moral 
consciousness of the meaning of related facts, impressed 
upon my mind with unerring certainty.”’ 

“T do not understand you,” I said. 

“When I am given certain figures,’ he replied, “the 
process of addition is instantaneous and sure. So, when I 
know of established incidents relating to a matter, they 
group themselves in my mind in such a manner as to reveal 
to me their meaning. You are grieved that your family 
must bear the shame of this crime of which Doctor Haslam 
stands charged, and grieved that you can discover no 
trace of him. May I help you?” 

“Help me, indeed!’ I replied earnestly. ‘‘From the 
facts, as you have read them, would you say that he is 
dead ?”’ 

“Not altogether from the facts as I read them,” Conners 
replied, ‘‘but from the facts not to be denied he is dead 
without doubt. He was aman of character, made through 
a series of years, and intimately known to the best people 
of his vicinity; guilty or not of this crime, he was never a 
man to flee. He was a physician, 
and entirely sane—a man who should 
eagerly seek, rather than avoid, an 
explanation of any act he might com- 
mit. Whatever his connection with 
this murder, he would have remained 
to justify or deny it.” 

“That was, in fact, his character,” 
I replied eagerly. 

‘Eventhough he had fied, hisnature 
suddenly changed, or his mind suffer- 
ing from a sudden shock,” continued 
Conners, ‘‘he would have surrendered 
himself later to the authorities. He 
is dead, or detained in some spot 
against his will. Since the latter 
theory is scarcely tenable, the convic- 
tion is certain that he is dead.” 

“You believe, then, that he has 
drowned himself?’ I asked. 

“Tt is the first thing that I doubted,” 
answered Conners slowly, ‘‘and in your 
interest I hastened to investigate the 
matter. Ifound the task a light one. 
Why should Doctor Haslam flee from 
his house to make away with himself ? 
He had drugs about him with which 
he might have made a painless end. 
The facts as stated were hard to 
reconcile. Here was a man incapa- 
ble of murder, who does murder; a 
man incapable of flight, who flees; a 
man with every healthy conviction 
against suicide, drowning himself in 
the river or ocean—a method of 
death which required a journey of 
several miles in night attire through 
busy thoroughfares or along lighted 
avenues, against a simpler method of 
drug or pistol, thus reflecting upon the 
logic of his whole lifetime. The woman 
is slain by a gunshot, in the upper 
story of your kinsman’s dwelling; 
Doctor Sadler is below stairs with the 
butler, and every inmate of the house 
but the slayer and his victim is posi- 
tively accounted for as absent from 
the scene; and Doctor Haslam disap- 
pears at that instant, as is stated, since 
which time no trace of him is seen.” 

““Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘and Doctor Sadler saw him at 
the moment following the commission of his crime.” 

“The doctor said so,” returned Conners significantly. 
“‘Tt seems to have occurred to no one to doubt his state- 
ment. The police are not usually so credulous.” 

I made an involuntary movement under the influence 
of the suggestion, the blood mounting to my cheek; then 
I experienced as quickly a revulsion of feeling. 

‘Sadler is treacherous enough and a liar truly, but that 
has little bearing here,’ I responded gloomily. ‘‘The 
woman is dead, Doctor Haslam gone—doubtless dead, 
also, as you have stated. I can conceive of no possible 
solution of the matter in view of what we know, other than 
the conclusion of the police. Sane or mad, Doctor Haslam 
can never speak in explanation and, since every witness 
who can possibly know of the matter has been fully heard, 
the case is closed to us.” 

“T confess that it is confusing, in the matter of proof,”’ 
replied Conners, ‘‘but let us investigate. I already know 
everything that the reporters can tell us. I should like to 
know something upon my own account.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Let us visit Doctor Sadler, and, if he will permit, in-: 
spect the premises.” 


“Surely,” I replied. ‘Sadler does not love me and may 
resent our coming, but we will go.” 

“Let him resent it,’” answered Conners with a peculiar 
smile. ‘I think, myself, that he will do so.” 

““When shall we go?”’ I asked. 

He laughed as he threw aside his studio jacket. 

“Now,” he answered. 

I was silent during our ride to Banning Street, but 
Conners talked cheerfully of many things. He had seem- 
ingly studied the matter, and, having arrived at some 
conclusion, sought to cheer me as best he could until we 
reached the place. In spite of this, my spirits fell, and I 
was not reassured as we mounted the steps 
of the now depressing house with its chill 
air and itsclosed shutters. Doctor Sadler 
had done nothing to lighten the gloom 
which hung over it; the blinds were drawn 
even at the back windows, and the gate, 
hung to the new stone of the great post, 
was shut and bolted. 

Our ring was answered by the familiar 
face of Edward Gray. The new master 
had evidently retained him. He ushered us 
into the hall, and then into the parlor. I 
told him to announce Mr. Hammerly and 
a friend. 

In a few minutes Sadler entered the 
room, looking with some surprise at my 
companion, but greeting me with an at- 
tempt at warmth. He made inquiry as 
to the health of Mrs. Barrister and my wife; 
he had heard of our departure, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at our return. Hav- 
ing said so much, he waited to learn my 
business, eying Conners from under his 
flabby lids and evidently suspecting an 
attorney. I could see that he was prepar- 
ing to meet a declaration of war which 
might involve some question of property. 
The matter of the crime had become some- 
thing of the past. 

He heard my opening statement with 
evident relief, for his manner assumed an 
unusual frankness. 

“Mr. Conners, Doctor, is my friend,’’ I 
said. ‘I have told him of the depression 
under which we continue to labor, and 
how much Mrs. Barrister and my wife have 
suffered. He is good enough to sym- 
pathize with me. He suggested that by 
this time you might have something to 
offer in the way of news. I have, therefore, 
ventured to bring him with me to visit you.” 

“He is very welcome, as you are,”’ was 
the unexpected answer, “‘ but, alas! I have learned nothing. 
The police were diligent enough at first, and now know 
that there is really nothing to discover but the remains 
of our unfortunate relative. Therefore, they seem to have 
lost interest in the matter.”’ 

““You were, of course, much distressed by the occurrence, 
Doctor ?’’ said Conners. 

“Naturally, sir,” replied the young man. 

“Where were you when the gun was fired ?”’ 

“‘T was in the lower hall, with Edward Gray, the butler. 
He can testify to that and has done so. Mrs. Sands 
entered from the rear of the house and I asked her to go to 
the study for a book. She met Doctor Haslam there as 
he came from his apartments. He had evidently heard 
her step in the hall and, prepared for the fateful moment, 
stood waiting. He killed her ruthlessly. At the noise of 
the report I ran upstairs to find her dead. The explosion 
seemed to shake the house, and the butler was too fright- 
ened to accompany me. Two officers were outside and 
heard it also. Their ring at the door prevented Gray 
from following me.”’ 

“Did you ask Gray to remain below? ” 

The young man smiled. 

“Why, yes. I saw how he trembled, and my first 
thought was of burglars. It occurred to me that some 
one should remain below.” 

“There were other servants ?”’ 

The doctor looked annoyed. He made no reply. 

“The butler was spared the terrifying sight which 
afflicted you,’”’ continued Conners dryly. ‘‘May we look 
over the house, Doctor? The police have done that 
thoroughly, of course, but I faney you could tell us 
graphically of the matter, upon the very scene.” 

I saw that Sadler now suspected the detective in my 
companion, and his eyes glittered balefully. The hatred 
he had always felt for me showed in every line of his face. 
But apparently he had nothing to conceal, and, wishing 
to render every assistance in his power to the authorities, 
he arose at the suggestion. 

“TI remember it very graphically, at all events,” he 
replied. ‘‘Come, gentlemen.”’ 

We followed him up the stairs and into the room where 
the murder had taken place. It was darkened, but he 
stepped to the window and ran up the shades. 
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“There is a stain beneath that rug near you,” he said. 
““We have been unable to remove it, even with acids. I 
shall have to have a section of the floor taken up. It is 
not a pleasant thing to see.”’ 

Conners looked about the chamber critically. 

““Where was the gun found?” 

“Here,” and the doctor indicated the spot at the corner 
of the mantel. 

“How did the piece of brass wire become attached to 
the stock, which the officers noticed when they first 
entered the room ?”’ 

“Which officer noticed it?”’ asked Sadler. 


“‘T believe it was Flynn who spoke of it. You were 
present at the inquest ?”’ * 

Sadler smiled. 

“This is the first I have heard of it,” he said. 

“Of the wire?” 

“No; of the fact that it was noticed. It was a loop 
used to hold back a refractory shutter yonder, and it must 
have fallen from the frame about the gun when Doctor 
Haslam placed it upon the floor. It was not a very gentle 
deed which he had just perpetrated, and his actions were 
not studied. The matter has no significance.” 

“Do you think that Doctor Haslam was concealed 

“Concealed?’’ The young man answered quickly, 
with his note of query. 

“T mean, do you think he entered from his rooms at the 
moment of Mrs. Sands’ coming, or was he waiting for her 
here in the study?” 

Doctor Sadler looked at him scornfully. 

“Tt surely matters little, but Doctor Haslam could 
come or go at pleasure in his own house; and he had little 
difficulty in seeing Mrs. Sands at any moment. He 
would have killed her in the parlor, in the presence of 


” 


the whole world, having once resolved to do so. He made 
no attempt at concealment.” 

“But he fled.” 

The lids of the young man drooped. 

“Tt is the habit of criminals to flee,’ he replied. 


“Have you learned to think of your benefactor in the 
light of a criminal ?”’ 

The eyes of the young man flashed, but he held his tem- 
per in check. I saw, however, that it was by an effort, 
and that he resented the question. 

“T shall always think of him with gratitude,”’ 
swered, ‘‘criminal or not.” 

“Did Doctor Haslam speak to you?” 

“He said nothing, but looked unutterable things.”’ 

“T have thought it strange,” observed Conners mus- 
ingly, and I fancied his manner assumed, ‘‘that the 
doctor should have escaped so readily from the house.” 

The young man gaye a whiff of disgust. 

“Who are here who would have presumed to stop him ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘No one knew of a crime.” 

I thought the observation a trivial one myself, but my 
companion continued his questions. 


he an- 
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“Did the servants speak to Doctor Haslam as he passe 
through the kitchen—did they not inquire of him 
meaning of the gunshot they had heard ?”’ S | 

Doctor Sadler hesitated. He fumbled with his hand- 
kerchief, which he had taken from his pocket, and stared 
vacantly at the floor. 

“Tt is difficult to recall all these details,’’ he replied, | 
“but not the one in question. I have thought it stra 
that the police did not make that inquiry. The truth is 
that Doctor Haslam left the house unseen. The officers 
took it for granted that he left the house by the back — 
stairway, because I said so; and I thought so until I 
found out differently. I did not fail to 
question the servants as to this.” 

“Did not the servants ask this sei 
of their fellow,.Gray, Doctor? What # 
murderer said, and how he acted, as he 
passed through the front?” 

The eyes of the young man flashe 
viciously. : 

“Tt is quite possible,’ he answere 
“As I have said, it is difficult to reca 
these details.” 

“You appear to have attached so 
importance to this yourself,’ persis 
Conners. 

‘Of course,” replied Doctor Sadler. “1 
was natural that I should, since I found — 
that I was mistaken in the manner A 
which my benefactor, as you desi ; 
him, made his escape.” ® 

“How did he escape?” asked Conners. 

The young man did not resent the 
question, and I listened with intense inter- 
est. I could not anticipate what was 
coming, and I expected little; but the 
facts were revealing themselves in strangely 
different form. I knew, of course, that 
this could matter little, but to me the whole 
subject was absorbing. 

“The police found every window bolted,” 
said the doctor, speaking slowly, and 
choosing his words carefully. “As I stated 
to them that my father passed down th 
back stairway, they presumed it to be 
and that ended it. I thought it the 
myself until,.as I have said, I learned 
differently from the servants. There was 
but one other mode of egress, since the — 
windows were bolted, and that was by ~ 
means of a trap in the attic roof. It is: | 
low to the eaves, and a ladder leads fre 
the main structure to the back bui 
The descent from here to the yard 
without difficulty. There is a trellis near, upon 
grow vines. I investigated, and found that Doc 
Haslam had used this avenue of escape. The vines 0 
trellis were torn and pulled aside, and I discovered 
slipper on the roof of the back building. It is here.” 

He stepped to a closet and, taking the slipper froma | 
shelf, exhibited it to us. 

“You did not think it necessary to correct the e 
neous impression of the police?’’ observed Conners. 

“No,” returned Sadler coolly. ‘It was entirely un 
portant, and you must recollect that I was deeply attached | 
to Doctor Haslam. I preferred that it be thought the 
the deed was done in a moment of aberration of min 
I in truth believe.” 

‘Very singular,” muttered Conners, ‘‘when, as 
say, Doctor Haslam was master in his own house a 
could have left by means of the front door—if he h 
liked.” 

“No,” said Sadler with a smile; ‘“‘not when you ha 
thought about the matter. Doctor Haslam may 
heard the entry of the officers, and—criminals beco 
frightened.” 

“Did Doctor Haslam look frightened when you s 
him ?”’ 

“No,” replied the young man reflectively. “B i 
found the slipper where I stated, and he left by mea 
the roof. Come, I will show you.” 

He led us to the attic, and as he ascended the stairs 
furtively touched his eyes with his handkerchief. It v 
done with an obvious effort at concealment, but I V 
conscious of the fact that he wished us to believe th 
was affected. 

“Here is the door through which he passed,” he 
indicating a trap, before which we paused. “I found 
unlatched on the following morning, and took pains 
close it.” 

Conners turned away almost instantly. : 

“This is unimportant,’ he said. ‘‘Let us go int 
yard and inspect the trellis. Doctor Sadler can 4 
point out to us the position of the trap-door from the 
side.” 

The young man led the way downstairs with evi 
alacrity, and, passing through the rear of the house 
came to the ity space of yard between the 


\ 


ance -and the stable. Here the doctor eagerly in- 

ed the trellis and pointed to the mark of the opening 
in the roof. 

. “An obvious way of escape,’’ was the comment of 
‘Conners. ‘I think the papers stated that Doctor Haslam 

had been ailing for a week prior to this matter. Was that 
correct ?”’ : 

| “Quite correct,” replied Doctor Sadler. ‘‘He ventured 

downstairs, however, two days before the killing, coming 

with me to inspect some paving which had been completed 

“in the stable.” : 

‘ “Was Mrs. Sands with you?” 

_ “Yes,” replied the young man, a malevolent light in 
his eyes; “if the information is of importance to you. 

Mrs. Sands was with us.” 

{ We entered the stable, pausing at the threshold to note 

a sheet of cemented floor stretching to the farther wall. 

_A great block of white stone lay near the entrance, and 

about jit were some half-filled barrels of lime or compo- 

‘sition. A pile of concrete was upon the dirt floor of an 

adjacent room, and thrown upon it was a huge box. I 

| adged it to be probably ten feet long, with a depth of two 

or three feet, and perhaps as many wide. All the sur- 
| ‘roundings appeared to me to be without significance, but 

Conners tapped the pavement sharply with his heel. 

_ “he police, in their search, would scarcely neglect to 
remember that a man who has disappeared as completely 
as has your adopted father might safely lie under so ex- 
cellent a covering,” he said blandly. 

Doctor Sadler smiled. 

“They did not forget it,’ he replied. ‘‘They sounded 
every foot of space here, in spite of the fact he was seen 
by every person in the house a day after the job was 
) 


completed and the workmen gone. Doctor Haslam’s visit 
to the stable was to inspect the work. “Why the police 
did this was a mystery to me; and it remains so, since 
they have not explained. Having killed:-himself, Doctor 
Haslam could hardly bury his own body under a bed of 
cement that was set and hard while he was yet in the flesh. 
We should have been glad enough to have found him to 
bury him in a Christian manner, to say nothing of obtain- 
ing a peace of mind regarding his fate.” 

“Of course,’ said Conners. ‘‘ What is this stone?” 

The doctor coughed slightly as Conners kicked a huge 
block of granite with his foot, and instantly my friend 
brought him under his keen eyes; they dwelt for a burning 
moment upon a face that flushed and then paled, while the 
green orbs that answered his danced shiftily. 


““A stone brought to repair a broken gate-post outside. ~ 


It was a trifle large and white, by comparison with the 
fellow it was to serve. Doctor Haslam concluded to use 
it as a carriage block in front:and provide another. There 
is nothing under it, you may be sure,” and the young man 
paused to laugh softly. ‘As ponderous as it is, the police 
turned it over, because they gave attention to every 
incident which last had Doctor Haslam’s attention. But 


the gate-post was not repaired until after the killing of» 


Mrs. Sands and the disappearance of my adopted father. 
There is nothing significant here.” 

“Yes,”’ said Conners quietly. ‘‘I observed the gate- 
post as we passed it, and I also saw some light pieces of a 
broken framework amid a tangle of wires thrown in a 
large boxin the inner room of the stable we have just left. 
What is it, Doctor?” 

“T cannot say,” was the reply. 
perhaps tell you. 


“The servants can 
I observed the fragments myself and 
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thought they resembled a device upon which to dry 
clothes.” 

“Very likely, Doctor,’ responded Conners cheerfully. 
“Tf you can now tell us what has become of the piece of wire 
which was wrapped about the stock of the gun when the 
police first saw it, and whether or not you have ever 
traveled in Persia, I think we may call our visit over.” 

I started at the change which took place in Sadler’s 
countenance. He swung around as though stung to the 
quick, facing Conners with an expression of such rage 
that I thought for a moment he designed to leap upon 
him. But the calm eyes that met his chilled by their 
depth, and, shaking himself as though to recover his 
shattered faculties by some physical exertion, he replied 
in a voice which trembled in spite of his efforts to steady it : 

‘‘T have never traveled in Persia, sir,’ he said. ‘‘The 
question is a strange one, and has so little application to 
any of the matters we have considered that I must re- 
gard it as an intent to affront me. If so’’—and he grew 
white again with rage that threatened to break through 
his control—‘‘ you may indeed consider your visit over.’’ 

“This is very strange,’’ said Conners, still regarding him 
closely, and nowise abashed. ‘‘I have myself traveled 
in Persia, and while in the study I saw a book there upon 
Eastern travel with the contents of which I am familiar. 
Hence, my inquiry was a natural one.” 

The lids above the shifty eyes again fluttered. 

“T beg your pardon,” half stammered the young man. 
“T did not understand.” 

“T am the more surprised,’ continued Conners coolly, 
“because of the fact that the book in question was the 
volume for which you sent Mrs. Sands.” 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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TANHE adaptability of the American 
rE woman is the ninth wonder of the 
- world, as she herself is the eighth. The 
It isnot to be explained ; itis just a mir- 
cle. Already one feels that one must 
force the reader to remember the dances of the Hyde Park 
High School, and the evenings of Lakeside Euchre Club, 
with suppers of chicken-salad, coffee and lemonade. For 
already they seem to vanish from sight in the mists that 
covered the world of prehistoric days. One would like to 
dwell upon each detail of Mary’s lovely flowering into 
fashion, to count each Western R as it 
dropped permanently from her speech 
and was replaced by the softer tones 
of England, and to gather up as memo- 
tials native American phrases as they 
were driven out by the senseless slang 
of London. One would enjoy depict- 
ing the processes by which a woman 
—who, two years before, in Drexel 
Boulevard, had constantly dined at 
foueh fo six—now could not possibly 


touch food till eight. One would like 
to show how, though for years she had 
passed the time between lunch and 
dinner sustained by no more than an 
oceasional cool cup of ice-water, she 
now almost fainted if she missed her 
tea. At the Drexel Boulevard house 
the national beverage had also been 
served at dinner, and earlier Edgar 
Southworth had liked a nice cup of 
tofiee with that meal. That is why 
one loves to set it down that Mary now 
understood thoroughly that the only 
thing men really cared to drink was a 
dry champagne, except the poor dears 
ho had gout and must content them- 
selves with whiskies and sodas. She 
it all with an amazing air of not 
caring or taking trouble—perhaps in 
her heart she kept all through a certain 
sense of values. But her gift for ‘‘see- 
‘ng how other people did things” and 
then herself doing likewise deserves 
40 be treated in long chapters of lyric 
thapsody. | 
Let us, however, choose but one 
»pisode at almost the very beginning 
f her career, which shall once and for . 
ll show the difference between her 
amd Pauline, and suggest to home- 
_ seeping readers to what strange new 
_ eroblems the American woman climb- 
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it the mode nowadays to invoke the muse before attempt- 
ing a peculiarly difficult passage, Mary’s chronicler would 
now call for aid. With despairing envy he recalls the 
praise given to the Dean of St. Patrick’s, when it was said 
that he could write beautifully upon a broomstick, for the 
task in hand is more hazardous— to write acceptably upon 
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atoothpick. Lest refined female readers 
turn from this page in disgust, he hastens 
to say that whatever happened took place 
in the gay little harbor of Cannes upon 
that admirably appointed steam yacht . 
Le Papillon, belonging to the Marquis de Beaumontier, 
and that the company there assembled could not have 
failed to have their names in the Paris Edition of the 
New York Herald every week. 

Dinner in the low, white-paneled cabin of the boat had 
been delightful. Food, flowers, wines had all been chosen 
with the most perfect taste. The 
party, though rather an American one 
—since the Van Ostranders as well as 
the Whitings were there—was never- 
theless rich in titles and in names of 
fashion. Pauline, sitting between two 
French young men, who later were said 
in Cannes to have been looking her over 
and wishing they had more definite 
figures as to her income, felt that with 
the Due d’Artannes on her right and 
the Comte de la Rochelle on her left 
her cup was almost full. If Alma 
Lester could but see her now! Upon 
this rose-hued meditation intruded a 
steward in a white canvas suit and a 
red belt who offered her in a richly- 
chased silver cup a selection of some 
white paper things with gold tips look- 
ing rather like cigarettes in which the 
tobacco had been forgotten. Pauline 
took one and turned to the young man 
at her left with an inquiring look. 

“Oe sont des cure-dents,’’ he replied, 
taking and opening the tiny paper case 
and extracting therefrom a delicate 
quill with a brown sterilized end. 
Around Pauline the room seemed sud- 
denly to whirl. Into what miserable 
jaux-pas had that wretched servant 
led her? She looked at the instrument 
with faintness and horror. For did she 
not know that the avoidance of it was 
the cornerstone’of breeding, the A B C 
of refinement: that its use was the one 
unpardonable crime? Had she not 
often almost died at the sight of 
traveling-men in Pullman diners wield- 
ing the pick? Suffering as she was 
herself, she suffered almost more for 
her titled host, upon whom some igno- 
rant outside waiter, probably brought 
in for this extra occasion, had put 
this intolerable burden of shame. 
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Fascinated, she watched the progress of the 
creature around the table. Beyond her sat first 
Mrs. Van Ostrander and then Mary. Pauline 
saw the New Yorker decline the proffered aid to 
the toilet. What the man next her did she did 
not see. She closed her eyes for a moment in 
an agony of doubt and expectation. Next came 
Mary’s turn. And what would Marydo? The 
old pride—sometimes forgotten of late—of 
Drexel Boulevard despising Cornell Avenue, 
flared up again. Mary was unprepared; her 
eyes had been on the other end of the table 
where their host sat flanked by Lady Tom and 
the Contessa Doccia. Pauline flushed hot as 
she realized that she could not trust her step- 
mother. Desperate with fear, she leaned for- 
ward, and, as the steward came to Mary’s side, 
she spoke in a sharp, frightened tone of admo- 
nition. 

““Mother,”’ she began. 

For a moment she thought that Mary almost 
smiled. 

Then, as she caught the honeyed response, 
“Yes, dear child,” she saw Mary’s pretty hand, 
beautifully manicured and adorned with a 
Salique marquise ring (especially designed), 
gracefully extract from the silver cup the 
degraded instrument, and then slipping it from 
its paper case, delicately yet unmistakably 
commence upon the mouth the unspeakable 
operation. Pauline made no pretense of fol- 
lowing up her opening remark. She felt herself 
grow pale and cold and in her lap she clutched 
violently together her trembling hands. Then, nerving 
herself, she turned to see the effect upon the other end of 
the table of the hateful happening, and there she saw— 
what Mary had already seen, and what she had so un- 
questioningly imitated—the noble representatives, male 
and female, of three great civilizations, engaged—vwe will 
not mince matters any longer—in picking their teeth! 

Mary misjudged Chicago when she said later that no 
one there would dare to put a toothpick on his table. 
The last faint waves of European fashion are felt even 
there, and in one or two incredibly smart houses (houses 
to which Mary had not won her way during that fatal 
winter campaign) the instrument is offered. But her 
further comment is food, perhaps, for thought: 

“Tt’s done, Pauline, that’s plain enough, and Chicago’ll 
come to itintime. It makes me feel positively sad, how- 
ever, when I think how mamma and I used to worry my 
poor father because he wanted to. He said it was com- 
fortable and necessary—which it is. And he was really 
more fashionable than the rest of us, only we didn’t know.”’ 
And Mary wiped away a teardrop, crystal-clear. 

One might go on almost indefinitely, describing in detail 
the progress of the Whiting ladies, and perhaps aiding 
other ladies whose eyes may fall upon this chronicle and 
who may themselves be thinking of going abroad to climb. 
But before we leave Cannes for the greater struggle for the 
greater London prizes, we must at least sketch the begin- 
nings of that entanglement of matrimonial projects which 
is ultimately to bring our story to its crisis. And when 
one wishes to go straight to the point one cannot do better 
than to quote Mrs. Peignton. 

She and Mrs. Whiting were having a quiet morning 
drive together. Mrs. Peignton had already arranged 
several matters. Mary was to give a subscription of five 
hundred franes to the Grand Duchess’ project for a créche 
at Cannes (Mary would have liked to give this to the 
Grand Duchess herself, but Mrs. Peignton thought that 
only after a liberal subscription could she propose to intro- 
duce Mary). Mary was also to take for the season at 
three hundred pounds Mrs. Peignton’s cousin’s stable in 
the Farm Street Mews and install there for an extra two 
hundred pounds Mrs. Peignton’s own carriage, horses and 
coachman. Having got these trifling matters ‘‘off her 
chest,’’ as Laurie Marston would have said, Mrs. Peignton 
went, as we wish to do ourselves, straight to the point. 

“Have you,” she asked, “‘any definite plans about going 
back to the States, or do you mean to stay on this side ?”’ 

“ We arranged our business in Chicago,”’ answered Mary, 
““so that we could stay as long as we liked.” 

“That means always, I dare say.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mused Mrs. Whiting. 
Pauline, perhaps. I’m a pretty good American.” 

“You don’t mean to say you like Chicago? I’ve heard 
it’s awful!”’ 

“It’s pretty dirty,’ its daughter admitted. 
is certainly much, much pleasanter here. But I’ve got a 
kind of sentimental feeling about it. It’s where I was 
brought up, and it’s where my—vwell, at any rate, it’s 
where my little baby’s buried.” 

She sat silent a moment. Mrs. Peignton almost 
brusquely reached out and patted her hand, and her brisk 
voice was almost softened when she spoke: : 

“Yes, I know, my dear. My kiddy, too—there, don’t 
let us ery about it. You think you’ll want to go back. 
But will Miss Whiting ?”’ 
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Mary thought a moment. She remembered Pauline’s 
angry flood of tears as they left Chicago and her declara- 
tion that she would never go back to it. 

“Pauline likes it over here,’’ she said. 

“Then you'll want to get her married off?” 

“Of course, I hope Pauline will marry.” 

“Of course you do,’’ replied Mrs. Peignton sharply. 
‘‘But hoping alone doesn’t doit. Girls need some help in 
getting a husband nowadays.” 

“Tm afraid I’ve never given it enough thought. 
Pauline has never had much attention —I mean she hasn’t 
ever seemed to care for men much.” 

“T daresay. To be frank—I must beif I’m to help you 
— Pauline’s looks are ns 

““T know Pauline’s not exactly pretty,’’ Mary admitted 
hesitatingly. 

‘“My dear, she’s plain. But she’s a nice, clean girl, after 
all. I don’t see why a husband can’t be found. You 
know, marrying is the only way really to get a settled posi- 
tion. I’ve known women who went about a good deal in 
London for two or three seasons, then they didn’t marry, 
and somehow it was a constant struggle to keep in sight. 
If you're English, or marry a decent English name, you 
can go away for years and when you come back it’s all 
waiting for you. I’m afraid that until we marry you we 
never quite take you in.” 

“And then you do,” said Mary; and enjoyed her small 
joke all by herself. 

“Take my advice: marry her. I suppose she’ll want a 
title. They’re not worth what you Americans think they 
are; still they’re a help, no doubt. What are your 
views ?”’ 

“T don’t think I’ve got any definite views. 
Pauline has.” 

“T mean—well, frankness again!—it depends a good 
deal on the money. I take it you don’t exactly aspire to 
a Duke. What willitrunto? In short—if you feel like 
telling me—what has the girl got ?”’ 

It was trying our heroine a little too high. For the 
moment she forgot her European feelings and flew back to 
the earlier emotions of the lakeside. 

“Oh, Pauline has a great plenty of money. But I 
should want her to marry for love,’’ answered Mary in a 
strained voice. ‘‘We Americans believe in that,’’ she 
went on stoutly. 

“Not all of you,” commented Mrs. Peignton dryly. 

The two ladies sat a moment in silence. The English- 
woman regarded her friend, and ultimately a twinkle 
came into her eye. 

“Why don’t you do the marrying for love yourself?” 
she said at last. ‘‘I imagine you would have less diffi- 
culty.” 

“Oh, I——”’ began Mary with a blush. Then she grew 
suddenly solemn. ‘‘I sha’n’t marry or think of it till 
Pauline’s where she wants to be. She’s to have her 
chance. It’s my great duty in life. I promised her 
father just before he died.” 

“Then we'd better think of who is possible for her. Is 
there any one here, I wonder? Which of the men you 
know have you seen most of ?”’ 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘Mr. Marston, I suppose.”’ 

Mrs. Peignton spoke a little quickly in reply. ‘‘Laurie’s 
a dear, dear boy. But though I constantly tell him he 
ought to marry, I’m afraid he won't.” 

“Perhaps he’s interested somewhere else.”’ 


Perhaps 
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“Boys are so silly,” said Mrs. Peignton 
sciously. ‘Besides, he isn’t a good match 
He’s quite out of the question.” - | 

“There’s Lord Remerton,” said Mary. _ 

‘Yes,’ replied her friend, pondering. “ He’ 
by way of being one of Hilda Trefford’s youn; 
men. But Hilda does let them marry in th 
end. Oh, my dear, I mean nothing agains 
either Hilda or Lord Remerton!”’ ‘ 

‘“‘T liked him very much,”’ said Mary. 

‘“‘He’s a very good sort—a real good sort 
you know. Makeagood husband and probably 
insist on being in love with his wife. He's: 
good shot and rides well——”’ 

a That wouldn’t matter so much,” inten 
Mary, “‘as the being in love.” 

“Then we must hope he’ll fall in love mi 
her. He’s got to have money when he mar#ies 
but I think he wouldn’t do it just for that 
Those are the men,’ ’ pursued Mrs. Peigntor i 
with a touch of irritation, “whose marriage 
are so difficult to arrange for them. They’r 
not all like that, however.” : 

“Who are some of those who are on sale?’ _ 
asked Mary sweetly. it 

“Please don’t take that sentimental lin 
about it. So many of you Americans do—an¢ 
then you’re just the ones who do buy titles, j 
you choose to put it that way. I ask you,i 
you were a man, young, good-looking, with ; 
title and a position, wouldn’t you want mon 
money to marry a plain, dull girl—I am noj_ 

referring to Miss Whiting, you understand—_ 
than you’d take to marry a pretty one? That’s just th 
common-sense of it, and if you hadn’t anything but you) 
title and your looks wouldn’t you marry money? aes | 

““American men make their money.’ 

‘“Well, they know how to. These young men over ol 
don’t. But they can make love.” 

Mary thought, perhaps, of the evening when she had | i 
in the shadow of Le Papillon’s sail with the dark-eyed Du 
d’Artannes. , 

‘““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘they lose no time at that.” 

“And American men can’t always make love so well | 
I’m told.” 

Again Mary thought—perhaps this time of Hugh 
Erskine and their last unsentimental interview, in which hi — 
had endeavored to explain to her the variations in Stee 
common and preferred. She gave a little sigh. . 

“Not always,” she was forced to admit. 

“You see?” said Mrs. Peignton. Mary saw. 

“Well, who are some of those,”’ she asked, 
make love for value received ?”’ 

“The person whom every one wants to marry, 0!| j 
course, is young Lord Rosingthay, but then he will marr) 
a colossal fortune, I suppose, when he does marry—2_ 
couple of millions, at least.’ | 

“Pounds ?”’ inquired Mary. > | 

“Ves.” # 

“Then he’s out of the question. Who else?” = |. 

“There’s the French Duke,” said Mrs. Peignton. — oy " 
know that d’Artannes has absolutely got to ranger himseli 
before autumn. His creditors will keep him going till then | 
but no longer. He has decided to marry an American — 
It’s been hard to bring his family to it; he’s of the rea 
jaubourg, you know, and au jond they don’ t really like you 
Still, they’ ve yielded. And there he is. An agreeable 
young man.’ | 

“‘ Agreeable husband, do you think?” | 

“Whatever happens,’ said Mrs. Peignton, “he will be 
the husband of a duchess. I don’t know your step: 
daughter very well, my dear, but she strikes me as being — 
ambitious and not very sentimental. I should _ ee ie 
might have a try for him.” a. 

“‘She might,” said Mary. 4 a 

Mary’s doubt, if she really felt any, was perhaps removed — 
by an episode of the following day, when she and Pauline 
sat upon the terrace of their hotel. Tea, originally ordered q 
for themselves and Tommy Trefford merely, was being 
expanded in a way most agitating to their waiter. For ; 
Lady Tom, who had had their motor for the day, came — 
down from the golf club, bringing Laurie Marston, 1 do 
Remerton and a Lady Merteland, and the Duc d’ Artann | 
and the Comte de la Rochelle strolled by just in time to be 
asked. Pauline, in a broad-brimmed flowery hat which 
partially concealed the polished and knobby brow and the 
stringy, mouse-colored hair, looked almost pretty, and no 
small part of this offect was due to the natural and becom- 
ing pink which suffused her sallow cheek as she surveyed 
the titled circle of her guests, lounging at their ease—and 
at her expense —in the blue and white wicker armchairs. 
For one moment her glance proudly swept the terrace, not 
unwilling to note who was a witness of her triumph. Sud- 
denly she started, fixed her gaze, then her eye lit with a 
almost unholy joy at the sight of two ladies, new a 
at the hotel, sitting not a hundred feet away in s 

How often, since things in Cannes had been 
favorably her way, had Pauline’s heart cried out fo 

| a 
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friend, Miss Lester; how often had she exclaimed, “Oh, if 
Alma could see us now!”’ It was evident that now at last 
Alma did see her. And Miss Lester’s vision to an outsider 
might have seemed keener than Miss Whiting’s, for the 
_jatter gave no sign of recognition, yet she turned to her 
"group of friends and exclaimed: 
“Mother, there are the Lesters! People we knew a little 
in Chicago,”’ she explained to the others. ‘‘They’ve seen 
us, I’m afraid, so I suppose I must go over and speak to 
them. I suppose I must ask them to move over. They 
look lonely, and it’s not likely that they know people here. 
We must try to be nice to them, though I’m afraid they 
will be rather on mother’s and my hands.” 


Doubtless she was about to cross to the Lesters, but © 


Alma had by this time traversed the intervening space, 
and in another minute she clasped her darling Pauline in 
‘her arms. No memories of the meeting at the Grand 
‘Hotel in Rome, when Miss Lester had not introduced Miss 
Whiting to her friends, seemed to intrude themselves. 
Perhaps Alma had grown less a snob. Or perhaps—and 
‘the supposition would be no insult to her intelligence — 
she may have recognized dear Pauline’s companions. 

| When Pauline said she wanted Mrs. Lester and Alma to 
‘know some of these charming Cannes people, and when 
Alma responded to say how delighted they would be, both 
spoke the truth. Pauline then dragged the Lester ladies 
to her stepmother’s side and 
showered generously upon them 
the titles at her tea-party. 

“Tg she,” began d’Artannes, 
moving a little later to his 
‘hostess’ side, andsurveying their 
‘new guest with interest—‘‘Is 
‘she also very rich?” 

_ “Why, I think she’s got some 
money,” replied Mary. 

“And is she on —that is, does 
‘she think of marrying, her- 
| self?” 

__ “What do you suppose girls 
think of ?”’ was the retort. 

To this her companion made 
‘noimmediate reply. He looked 
‘meditatively at Miss Lester, 
_who, in pale blue, was quite 
worth looking at. 
| “Not bad,” he said, half to 
‘himself. 

Later he was again established 
by Miss Lester’s side. But not 
for long. Pauline seized upon 
‘themoment to insist that Laurie 
Marston should talk to her 
darling Alma while she herself 
‘strolled to the terrace’s end with 
‘Monsieur d’Artannes. Now her 
friend had come, there seemed 
to be little doubt that Pauline 
would have a try. Without 
stretching probability, Mary felt 
that she could safely prophesy 
‘that Alma, leading the Duc 
@Artannes, the Comte de la 
‘Rochelle or Lord Remerton to 

the altar, would be forced to 
pass over Pauline’s dead body. 

The history of Pauline’s try 

and its consequences must be 
deferred to another chapter. 
‘Meanwhile, that the reader may 
_seeas heapproaches it the tangle 
of affairs of the heart into which 
'we mean to lead him, it may be 

mentioned that at about this time a short note, dictated 
_to a typewriter in that gentleman’s business office, arrived 
from Mr. Hugh Erskine. It ran: 


Dear Mrs. Whiting: You will no doubt be surprised to 
hear from me, and more to learn that you are liable to see 
me any time after two weeks. My doctor says I need rest 
and that my health is close to a breakdown and orders me 
abroad. I’m really all right, but I’ve decided to give him 
and eure a chance. You’re my only friend on the other 
side of the duck-pond, and in addition I hear you’re in 
the Riviera, where I’m advised to go. The combination 
suits me to a T, so I’m planning to impose myself on you 
and a you to show me the ropes. 

I don’t know whether you read the American papers, at 
any rate the news of the street. I’ve been having con- 
siderable fun with Grand Western Consolidateds during 
the iat year, but others have been having more fun than 
I. 0 I am now what they call down and out. In fact, 
I'm thoroughly cleaned out, and I guess that’s why my 
health is broken down. But it’s going to be all right when 
I get back into La Salle Street next autumn. Meanwhile, 
| the little that is left makes a fairly sizable letter of credit 
‘for a European tour. And they say you’re near Monte 
_ Carlo. We can even blow in some there. 


yf. He repeated the hope that his presence would not be an 
| imposition and he said that he was very truly hers, Hugh 
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T. Erskine. This statement, unromantically presented to 
her in smudged, greenish-blue letters, somehow caused her 
heart to flutter. He was part of history back in the dark 
ages, and there is a theory, not ill supported by facts, that 
women, even the most cosmopolitan and fashionable, 
never forget. 
VI 

ae the end of June Hugh Erskine sat in the Cur- 

zon Street drawing-room. The place blossomed with 
roses and the opened windows let in a gentle breeze of air 
that had lost for the moment the chill of the English sum- 
mer. Opposite him was Mary, in a pinkish fluffy costume. 
Ladies’ clothes nowadays seem to be always fluffy, from 
early morn to early morn, and often they are pinkish. 

“Mary,” exclaimed Mr. Erskine, summing up the 
results of two months’ observation, ‘‘you’re a wonder !”’ 

Across his knees lay a copy of the Daily Mail, and as he 
spoke he snapped his fingers meaningly against the column 
of Social Notes and Jottings. 

“Oh, Hugh, I can’t get over it that you didn’t get here 
in time for last night! When I think of your train being 
four hours delayed, and of your being on that horrible 
channel boat while se 

Mr. Erskine interrupted her. 

“While ‘the Princess Sophia,’’”’ he began, raising his 
newspaper so that he might read the passage accurately, 


She Saw Mary’s Pretty Hand Gracefully Extract the Degraded Instrument 


““‘who, as is so well known, is a great lover of music, was 
present at Mrs. Whiting’s party in Curzon Street last night 
when Caruso and Melba sang. The Princess has just 
begun to go out again since leaving off her mourning for 
her husband, the late Prince George, of Saxmunden.’”’ 

“Royalty !’’ announced Mary. 

““* Among others present ””” continued Mr. Erskine. 
Then he paused and looked down the list. ‘‘The whole 
bag of tricks pretty near, ain’t it?” 

“Pretty near,’ said Mary modestly, and arranged a 
flounce. 

“You’re a living wonder!’ remarked her friend again. 
“How do you do it?” 

“‘T paid three thousand dollars to have the singers sing.” 

“Steep enough.” 

“‘And I paid considerably more to have the Princess 
listen.” 

‘“‘Gee-rusalem!’’ ejaculated Mr. Erskine. ‘‘I knew they 
were a queer lot, but I didn’t know that they would 
Say, why didn’t you have the King?” 

‘“‘Couldn’t afford him. Besides, it’s so awfully respect- 
able to have the Princess Sophia. Any old cat in London 
will go where she’s been.” 

“But, Mary, do you mean to say you can get a Princess 
to come by paying her cash down? Or what is the graft?” 
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“Oh, you don’t just pay the money!’ said Mary. “It’s 
arranged. She comes as my friend. I’d been to lunch 
with her.” 

“Well, did you pay for your table d’héte?”’ 

“She’s a widow, you see,”’ explained Mary, giving no 
attention to his jest. ‘‘ Prince George died two years ago. 
They take mourning very hard in the Royal family, you 
know, and the Princess Sophia swore she wouldn’t leave it 
off until she’d built and endowed the Saxmunden Memorial 
Wing of the Regent’s Hospital. It is a very large wing 
and she is a very poor princess, so other people had to 
subscribe.” 

“Were they so anxious that she should come out of 
mourning ?”’ inquired Mr. Erskine. 

“She’s perfect in mourning. I shouldn’t think, per- 
sonally, any one especially wanted her to come out of it. 
But she is very grateful when any one subscribes— 
then she can be counted on to do a kindness.” 

“An honest grafter,’’ was the Chicagoan’s interpreting 
phrase. 

“Three men who got knighthoods lately happen to have 
been large contributors to the building fund. They do say 
that one of them helped to pay somebody or other’s debts. 
But they talk such awful scandal here about their own 
Royalfamily. At any rate, I was advised that I might pos- 
sibly arrange to get into a certain set of London society 
under the Saxmunden Memorial 
Wing, as you might say. A 
friend of mine whoisalsoafriend 
of the Princess Sophia a 

““A steerer,’’ suggested Mr. 
Erskine. 

Mary took no notice of the 
interruption: ‘My friend went 
to see the Princess; said that I 
was devoted to the memory of 
Prince George—not enough to 
make her jealous, of course, but 
just enough to make me want 
to get under—that is, contrib- 
ute to—the wing. It was also 
intimated that I was lonely in 
London without the society of 
Princesses. And so, ultimately, 
I was asked to lunch. It was 
nothing but cold beef and the 
British vegetables, water-logged 
potatoes and cabbage, but there 
was a Duchess there as well as 
the Princess Sophia. She, that 
is the Princess, asked me about 
my plans. And [ said that I 
was giving a musical party on 
the twentieth and dared I hope, 
ete. I also expressed 
my interest in the wing. And 
I don’t know how exactly it 
came to be understood, but it 
did come to be understood that 
she was to come to my party and 
I was to contribute what was 
necessary to finish the wing.”’ 

“Much?” asked Mr. Erskine. 
“You know I was your business 
adviser once.” 

“More than all I had in those 
days,” replied Mary. ‘“‘Even 
now it’s pretty fortunate that 
the Whiting Line steamers have 
had a good season on the Lakes. 
But it’s hoped that the Princess 
will use what are known as ‘her 
good offices’ with the applica- 
tion Lady Tom Trefford has put in to present us at court. 
So it’s worth it.” 

“T wonder if it is worth it,’’ mused her companion, 
speaking solemnly and watching her with earnest eyes— 
eyes, too, which seemed somehow to perceive, better than 
in the days when his-mind was always in the wheat-pit, 
how pretty, how gentle and how sweet she was. 

Mary saw all that was in his eyes, but she turned her 
own away. 

“Yes, it’s worth while,’ she said with almost a litile 
note of defiance. ‘‘Pauline won’t be happy till she gets 
it—like the soap, you know.” 

“You won’t think of coming back ?”’ 

“Not till Pauline’s ready to go, or ready to stay and let 
me go.” 

“Then would you come? You know there’s some of us 
have got to stay in Chicago and we’d like to see you. Now 
I’m well I’m going to be tied by the leg again in La Salle 
Street till I get some money, and I # 

He paused a moment, and Mary, rising, went across the 
room. Her back was toward him and she started to 
arrange some roses. 

“T’ll come back some day, Hugh,” she said, “if you 
keep on wanting me to—if Chicago wants me to—I never 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Progress drops kings and makes parliaments. 

@ A good listener is a welcome conversationalist. 

€@ One lie can soon exhaust the multiplication table. 

C A retailer of gossip soon becomes a wholesaler of lies. 


@ Happiness may be thought, sought or caught, but not 
bought. 


@ Undigested facts cause more trouble than undigested 
securities. 


@ The secret of success in Wall Street is to get out before 
you are found out. 


@ What Chicago really needs is more public ownership of 
her municipal politics. 


€ American girls who go abroad for their titles still come 
home for their divorces. 


@ A man whose name is as good as his bond usually is wise 
enough to keep off of bonds. 


@ A young man who keeps up his father’s senseless quarrels 
is a chip of the old blockhead. 


€@ Really, it begins to look as if the only genuine dove of 
peace was the American eagle. 


@ It would be better if the American humorists would 
realize that the mother-in-law is no joke. 


@ In summer there are enough engagements along the 
Atlantic coast without the mimic battles of the army and 


navy. 


Telling Your Troubles 


VERYBODY knows and approves the adage that 
dirty linen should be washed at home. But nobody 
follows it. Hence—merely to mention a passing instance 
—the Equitable Life Assurance Society is now paying an 
enormous bill for public laundering. 

If you examine the police dockets of the larger cities 
you will find that a considerable part of them is taken up 
with what are professionally known as clothesline fights. 
The worthy Mrs. A. and the estimable Mrs. B. live side by 
side. Mrs. A. has a load of coal delivered while Mrs. B.’s 
washing is hanging out to catch the dust. So Mrs. B. 
throws slop on Mrs. A.’s pet dog when it comes visiting. 
Mrs. A. asks the loquacious grocer if it is true that Mrs. 
B. drinks. Mrs. B.’s husband slaps the son and heir of the 
house of A. Both families run for the police—and pay 
their tax of costs and humiliation. They simply had to 
tell their troubles. 

Not so long ago, certain eminent Western manufac- 
turers fell into a dispute, although they should have been 


living in loving accord since they were about to form a 
trust. Instead of settling their troubles among them- 
selves, each side rushed off to a magnate who is famous 
as a pacifier, and besought his aid. The pacifier called 
them in, knocked their heads together with one hand, 
emptied their pockets with the other, gave them an im- 
partial kick all around and sent them home. They have 
lived in harmony ever since. The trouble they got into 
with the pacifier was so much greater than the trouble 
they had before that they find an indissoluble bond of 
sympathy in telling one another about it. The case is by 
no means unique. In fact, it is quite typical. 

Any man may have trouble with a neighbor, a partner, 
or other associate. Let him not hesitate to tell it. Let 
him carry his soiled linen abroad and exhibit each sepa- 
rate stain. Of course, by doing this he will inevitably get 
into far greater trouble—a trouble so much greater that 
the original difficulty will seem a mere bagatelle. 

But what precious satisfaction he will find! What joy 
he will feel as he says, with tears trickling down his 
cheeks: ‘‘This dusty wrinkle was made by the toe of his 
boot; this smudge on the bosom is where he hit me with 
a cinder; the red spot there—excuse this uncontrollable 
emotion—is where he made my nose bleed.” 

By all means tell your troubles. Never mind the cost. 


Can Russia Pay? 


HAT is the security back of these thousands of mil- 
lions which the Czar of Russia and the Grand Ducal 
ring are borrowing to carry on their war with Japan? For 
it is their war and in no sense the war of the Russian 
people, since the densely ignorant Russians are, as usual, 
lethargic and the intelligent Russians are against the war. 
Russia has a vast superficial area, but all but a small 
part of its best land is owned by the Romanoffs. Its 
tax-paying people could not contribute enough for the 
Government’s expenditures before the war began—there 
was each year an annual deficit of many millions. Many 
hundreds of thousands of the best of these tax-producers 
have been killed or incapacitated by the war. Finally, 
whether or no there is a political revolution in Russia, 
there must be a fiscal revolution. Before the war began 
Russia’s debt was almost four billions of dollars—a stag- 
gering load for even a rich people to carry, an impossible 
burden for Russia’s impoverished and ignorant millions, 
unskilled and therefore only feebly productive. 

The ring of powerful bankers that is holding up the 
price of Russian ‘‘securities,’’ and working them off on the 
small investors of the world, is engaged in a gambling 
game that looks very like—“‘bunco.” 


The Hard-Luck Prophet 


ASTE and loss go on everywhere. By paying ex- 
clusive attention to them, you can arrive at some 
very funereal conclusions. 

We are even now in the midst of the season of calami- 
ties that will cost millions of dollars—as will be duly 
pointed out in the dispatches from time to time. Never a 
summer passes without frightful losses. The agony be- 
gins, in fact, almost with the new year. If the winter 
wheat escapes freezing in February, it is sure to have 
chinch bugs in April. Spring wheat has too much rain in 
May or too little in July. As for corn, floods catch it 
coming and frosts going, with hot winds between. Boll 
weevil eats the cotton. The Michigan peach crop yearly 
bows its devoted head before some disaster or other. 

After Nature has done her worst, man takes up the 
work of devastation. The trusts rob us blind on every 
hand, and we cannot escape by going into a trust because 
the big trusts rob the little ones blind, too. It has been 
demonstrated with mathematical accuracy over and over 
again that six men will own the earth in forty-six years, 
eight months and nineteen days. On the twentieth day 
they will take it away somewhere or other and leave the 
melancholy statisticians suspended in space. 

There is only one help for these things. The loss by 
crop-damage amounts to one hundred and fifty millions 
yearly. Standard Oil wealth increased annually in the 
same amount. If we can persuade Mr. Rockefeller to 
take the lost crops for his share we may survive. Other- 
wise we are irrevocably doomed. 

There are forty-eight other ways of figuring out an 
equally inevitable doom. Or you can pool the forty- 
eight dooms and prove that everybody was reduced to 
beggary year before last. 


Common-Sense and Temperaments 


ISCUSSIONS of the ‘‘artistie temperament” burst 

forth again the other day, and a defender of it was 
moved to say that, in spite of all its obvious faults and 
failings, it yet justified its existence now and then by pro- 
ducing a Shelley or a Keats. The examples were unfor- 
tunate for the purpose. Both Shelley and Keats were 
regular day-laborers, hard at work all the time, thinking 
of nothing but their work. They were sane, simple and 
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natural in their personal relations, most wise and m 
industrious as artisans—for every artist worthy the 
is simply a highly developed artisan. 

The so-called artistic temperament is always a d | 
and a handicap. It gets no such high-sounding name 
when it is associated with a man or woman not a genius, 
There its true nature appears, and no one thinks of ¢ 
it an earmark of genius, any more than one calls Byam ; 
clubfoot part of his equipment as a poet. To be oa 
irresponsible, idle and intemperate— to be capricious, 
insulting and troublesome—to have, in a word, the 

“artistic temperament”’—never caused anybody tome | 
great or wise or fine. 


The Chief Object of Travel 


Hees before the boy King of Spain went to visit Frane 
a carefully arranged interview with him was given o 
“What do you most look forward to seeing in Fran 
the interviewer was made to inquire. And the King was 
made to answer, ‘‘The French people themselves.” 
This was an adroit compliment; but it was more—a | 
great deal more. It was a concise statement of a piece: 
profound wisdom. The statement that ‘‘Every prospe 
pleases and only man is vile,’ may be permitted to pa 
poetic license in a certain mood. But, in every pros 
which includes man within its horizon, the thing mec 
worth while to any observer is man himself. To look 
faces, to communicate with the minds and hearts— 
hearts no less than the minds— behind those faces—that i 


should be the chief objective of travel, whether one goes a 
thousand miles or only to his own front gate. re 
A Cure for Accidents t 
HERE are several reasons why our railroads kill and 
maim thousands each year, while English railroad 
traveling is as safe as sitting at home. But the funda- 
mental reason is that our courts, especially our judges, 
regard a railroad smash-up as an “‘accident,’’ whereas the H 
English courts regard it as deliberate and criminal care- i 
lessness always. “Tf your arm is broken or your thumb f 
smashed in a railroad ‘‘accident”’ of any kind in England 
you get damages which an American judge, thi 
always of ‘‘ vested rights,’’ would set aside as scandalous 
excessive. 
But is not the English practice both juster and 
Does: not the result—the absence of ‘‘accidents 
prove it? _ | 
Our officials and our public, too, are most respectful of | 
“vested rights’”—a wholesome spirit of consery.: 
But do, we not carry our respect too far when we respect _ 
those rights more-than those possessing them? Do 
a man show the most reckless disregard of his own 
—a disregard) that should be sharply rebuked — wh 
mounts them and rides them roughshod over the 
others? 


The cure for ‘‘ 
for the victims. 


' 
. 
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accidents”’ is invariable heavy d 


Truth as an Asset 


iN cgay is to blame for giving an Anglo-Saxon — 
tuity to the dark-age Italian notion that the Fath 
Lies is a very able person. As a matter of fact, he 
blockhead, and modern experience is proving it every 

Russia abolished the censorship over foreign news ' 
patches as a matter of expediency. She knew that 
Western world, particularly the United States, would not 
believe dispatches that came through the censor’s e; 
that the censor’s stamp would discredit all war news 
nating within the empire. As she wished her side | 
story to be believed, she abolished the censorship. 

In the precious days of Erie, railroads worked as 
in the dark as possible, one of the especial advantage: 
secrecy being supposed to consist in the opportunity 
afforded for thrifty lying. Experience showed it to b 
profitable, and nowadays the fiscal operations of the 
are quite open. The trusts still shy more or less 2 
daylight, but they are coming to it more and mor 
day. 

When the Steel Trust was organized, and Mr. Morg 
knew that it would be the subject of a wider and kee 
interest than any other industrial corporation, he 
that it should make public reports of its operatio 
accurate and frequent as those of the railroads. 
good policy. Other trusts are following the lead— 
finally, the truth pays. 


rests largely upon the substantial truth of the re 
tions they make to the public. Truth pays. The 
etor of a peanut-stand, the clerk, the laborer will fi 
same asset valuable in his affairs. 

Of course there are still those individuals who be 


their faith in that regard. But they are wrong, 
will decrease in exact proportion to the increase 
ligence. | oh SF 


im 


| 
| 
) = 
‘TNO TAKE a street-car ride in any 
| [ of our cities is to travel most of 
+ the time through acafion the walls 
_>f which are towering office-buildings or 
cowering tenements. If the car-line, in 
che residential part of its course, lies 
jutside the small quarter inhabited by 
che very rich, you will see on such of 
-hesmall residences as have not yet given place to tene- 
nents the signs “Furnished Rooms” and “ Rooms 
and Board” with monotonous frequency. 
_ Perhaps this curious state of affairs sets you to 
speculating. You have read how the preachers and 
che publicists have been bemoaning the decay of the 
nation’s “home life,’ and you wonder if your dis- 
sovery has anything to do with it. You go to the 
-sensus tables, and you find that you have been antici- 
yated. The census gatherers have seen and noted 
what you have been disturbed by —that and a great 
leal more. In Boston, ninety-two per cent. of the 
yeople are renters; in Chicago, eighty-nine per cent.; 
n New York City, ninety-five per cent., in Philadel- 
yhia, eighty-nine per cent.; in San Francisco, eighty- 
jive per cent.; in New Orleans, eighty-three per cent.; 
nm St. Louis, eighty-seven per cent.; and in Denver, 
ighty-four per cent. In no city do anything like so 
nuch as half the people own their own homes ; most of 
‘hem are tenement and flat dwellers. And you find 
»vidences that of those who do own their own homes 
n cities a very large number take in roomers or 
yoarders, or both; also that, of those who rent, an 
immense number have to take in roomers or boarders, 
|r both, to enable them to pay the rent—and this is 
rue of flat and tenement dwellers as well as of resi- 
lence dwellers. 
“Only in the country nowadays do the people own 
‘heir own homes,” yousay. And you turn for cheer to 
he tables on rural conditions. You are startled. You 
ind that so long ago as 1880 only seventy-four and five- 
enths per cent. of the country people lived in their own 
(ouses and worked their own land, that this percentage 
\ad fallen to seventy-one and six-tenths by 1890, that the 
‘ensus taken in 1900 found it decreased to sixty-four and 
even-tenths— an accelerated rate which forecasts for 1910 
, Showing that less than half the country people are inde- 
jendent, more than half are tenants. And you find that 
his process is going on uniformly throughout the Union— 
where the foreign immigration has come in floods; where 
here has been almost no foreign immigration; in stock- 
aising regions, in fruit-raising regions, in farming regions, 
1 market-garden regions. 
Here opens up a vast and as yet vague problem. Let 
's look at only one small, well-defined corner of it. 
_ The most important factor in our country’s future is 
he poor—the masses. If we are to remain a great people, 
‘we are to remain a free people, we must have conditions 
f progress and hope surrounding us—for, when we say 
us” of these eighty millions, we must remember that it 
1eans eighty millions mostly poor. Poverty in itself is 
ot a curse; it is the reverse of a curse, if it be hopeful, 
spiring poverty— hopeful, aspiring poverty brought us 
there we now are. From our own rural districts and 
vom abroad are pouring into the poorer quarters of 
| : our cities and 
towns multitudes 
weekly. They are 
coming from the 
country not 
because it is “‘so 
lonesome,” for it 
is no longer lone- 
some, but because 
the conditions 
there are no longer 
so favorable as 
they were a few 
years ago to the 
building up of an 
independence. 
The average rural 
American objects 
strongly to be- 
coming a tenant 
farmer; he flies 
from that pros- 
pect to the city. 
The immigrant 
has no money to 
set himself up as 
a farmer; he 
thinks perhaps he 
can earn in the 
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city enough for a foundation of independence. So in the 
city he stays. 

Now, let us. look at the question of rent as it presents 
itself to the masses of city dwellers. Wewill take New 
York City; and, though the figures would vary somewhat 
in other cities, the proportion would remain the same— 
and the proportion is the vital point in all these matters. 

William Robinson is a clerk, living with his mother and 
two sisters. He gets fourteen dollars a week; his older 
sister makes five dollars a week as a hat-trimmer; his 
younger sister is a typewriter and gets ten dollars a week. 
The total weekly income of the family is, therefore, 
twenty-nine dollars a week. They are not muchricher, not 
much poorer than the great mass of their fellow-citizens ; 
but if anything they are richer. They regard themselves 
as poor, but far and high removed from the very poor— 
as indeed they are. He has a “girl” to whom he is en- 
gaged, and some other expenses. He therefore feels able 
to give his mother only six dollars a week. His two sis- 
ters give the mother all they make, except carfare. Her 
sum for the weekly expenses is therefore twenty-one 
dollars, out of which she must keep the family housed and 
fed, and herself and her two daughters clothed—the son 
clothes himself from his eight dollars a week. The rent 
rule is that the monthly rent must never exceed the 
weekly income. Twenty-one dollars a week income 
thus means that the Robinson family must live in quar- 
ters costing not more than twenty-one dollars a month. 

They find a small house in the upper, or almost subur- 
ban part of the city; and for several years they get on 
comfortably. Each member of the family has a separate 
room; there are as general rooms the parlor, the dining- 
room and the kitchen. They have what may justly be 
called a home, and lead respectable, self-respecting lives. 
They save no money; they get no increases of wages. 
This disquiets them a little, but not so much as it would 
were not all their neighbors, all their friends, all the 
people they know anything about, in the same or worse 
condition. 

But the march of the city finally reaches this outlying 
quarter. The rent is raised. Fortunately William and 
Alice—the typewriter sister’s name is Alice—both get 
small increases of pay. So the extra burden is met. 
Then, soon, up goes the rent again. Another small in- 
crease in the income almost balances it—almost, but not 
quite. The family struggles on, still hopeful. William, 
being a hard and intelligent worker, gets a further increase. 
His girl is tired of waiting. They marry. But they can- 
not afford to set up a separate household; nor can the 
mother and sisters afford to live without William’s share. 

There is a year or so more of tranquillity. Then up 
goes the rent once more—and in three months another 
raise. It is now six dollars a month beyond the safe 
figure under the rent rule. And William’s wife has a baby. 
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; The Making of the City Slum 


They look everywhere for a cheaper 
house. None is to be had. Then they 
look for a flat big enough to give them 
breathing-space. None is to be had. 
They have to move into five small 
rooms, with a tiny bathroom. There 
is the kitchen; William and his wife 
and the baby have the largest of the 

four remaining rooms; Alice and her sister have 
each a cubby-hole of a room; the old mother sleeps 
on a folding-bed in the parlor-dining-room. They are 
discouraged and, living so close together, are unhappy 
much of the time. The most amiable being has 
something of the porcupine in him; when it is impos- 
sible to stir day or night without stirring four other 
human beings, there will be quarrels. However, the 
three breadwinners get each a small raise, and they 
work on undismayed. They keep up their dress and 
their manners and fight bravely against the environ- 
ment that is trying to destroy their spirit and their 
self-respect — another baby ; another raise of the rent; 
a spell of sickness; a few weeks without work. 

They must move again. They find five still smaller 
rooms, high up ina big tenement. They stop having 
a dining-room; they eat in the kitchen; they are on 
their way to the ‘“‘scrap meals”’ of theslums. Itisn’t 
necessary to follow them further. You know what 
a big tenement is: its noise; its squalor; its fight 
against the decent instincts of the decent who are 

- on the way up; its crushing effect upon the decent 

instincts of the decent who have come down in the 
world. And you can easily imagine the deterioration 
of manners, of self-respect. 

This outlined case is not exceptional : it is typical; 
it is not peculiar to New York; it is characteristic of 
the American city to-day. The very strong and the 
very clever make a better fight than did our Robinsons. 
But the most of us are neither very strong nor very 

clever. And, although our Robinsons were not geniuses, 
they still were fine, splendid Americans, honest, moral, 
industrious, of our best citizens, our really best citizens. 

A house that rented for twenty-five dollars a month 
four years ago rents now for forty dollars a month. A 
house that was worth four thousand dollars six years ago 
is worth six thousand dollars to-day—and the neighbor- 
hood has gone down, to boot. A flat that rented for 
twenty dollars a month ten years ago rents for fifty a 
month to-day. Rents advance faster than the means of 
transportation between home and work; faster than 
prices of food and clothing, fast though those two items 
advance; faster than wages, faster far. This means that 
the people, the city masses, must live more and more 
closely huddled together. The well-to-do have to live in 
flats. Those not quite so well off must live in poorer flats. 
The poor must go to lower classes of tenements. 

Whence came the peoples that swarm in our slums? 
Their ancestors were self-respecting farmers and artisans. 
They were dragged down to their present level by just 
such conditions in Europe as we have the beginnings of in 
America to-day. 

These are magic and mysterious days. Concentra- 
tions have been made possible and are being effected 
by the use of steam and electricity, combinations so vast 
that we cannot 
yet comprehend 
them. Many of 
the results of these 
combinations— 
this rent question, 
for example—are 
almost terrifying. 
But he is indeed 
a fool who thinks 
that the Ameri- 
can people are 
going to be slowly 
degraded, subtly 
transformed into 
a race of slum- 
dwellers toiling 
to pay dividends 
to monopolists. 
There is no ocea- 
sion for excite- 
ment over these 
new problems— 
in fact, excitement 
is the last thing 
needed. But there 
is the gravest 
occasion for think- 
ing about them. 
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OW much longer do youexpect to live? 
There is a good deal more in the 
question than might appear at first 

slance— especially in view of the fact that, 
in all probability, you are either older or 
younger than your age in years. 

That is to say, if you were born fifty 
years ago, you may, in a physiological 
sense, be only forty-two; or, on the other 
hand, you may be fifty-eight. ~Your true 
age, in other words, is not represented by 
the number of years you have lived, but by 
the condition of the machine which you 
call your body. 

This machine is the most admirable ever 
constructed. In ordinary circumstances it 
will outlast five of the most improved loco- 
motives. It will continue in running order 
three times as long as a first-class printing- 
press. Indeed, the ‘“‘life’ of the newest 
type of high-power automobile does not 
cover more than one-twelfth as many 
years. Such a motor-car is worn out when 
six or seven years old; a printing-press 
will do satisfactory work for only about 
twenty-five years, and a locomotive is fit 
only for the scrap-heap after fifteen years 
of service. 

Considered as an engine, the human 
body is superior to the best automobile. It 
is far ahead of the locomotive, yielding 
more than twice as much work for a given 
amount of fuel. In proportion to fuel con- 
sumed, it produces more power than the 
most improved steam, oil or electric en- 
gine—a fact which is strikingly expressed 
by the statement that whereas the most 
economical steam engine delivers in horse- 
power something like thirteen per cent. of 
the total heat value of the fuel supplied, a 
first-class athlete does three times as well, 
yielding thirty-six per cent. 

This was accurately ascertained as the 
result of a study, made not long ago by 
government experts, of bicycle riders en- 
gaged in a six-day race. The scientists 
took turns, day and night, weighing every 
morsel of food supplied to the contestants, 
and, the fuel value per ounce of each article 
of diet being exactly known, it was easy to 
figure out the problem. Incidentally, it 
was ascertained that, during the first 
twenty-four hours, the winner did work 
equivalent to raising 20,000,000 pounds 
one foot. To put it in a more striking way, 
the work he did was equal to lifting 3825 
pounds, or nearly two tons, to a height of 
one mile. 

Now, your body machine was originally 
built to run a certain distance, so to speak 
—just as though it were an automobile or 
a locomotive engine. Such being the case, 
the question how far it will actually go de- 
pends upon the care taken of it, and upon 
the amount of incidental wear and tear to 
which it is subjected. 


Why Easy Lives are Long Ones 


People run through their lives with differ- 
ent velocities. A and B, let us say, start on 
absolutely cven terms in all respects. They 
were born on the same day, and, given 
average conditions, each of them has an 
“expectation,” as the insurance people 
say, of surviving for seventy years. But 
A’s father fails in business, and the son, 
being reduced to the necessity of earning 
his bread, is obliged to undergo many hard- 
ships, in consequence of which he grows 
old rapidly. At forty he not only looks 
but is fifty, while B, for whom everything 
in life has gone easily and comfortably, is 
supposed by most of his acquaintances to 
be under thirty-five. 

. Hard usage has the same effect on the 
human body as upon any other kind of ma- 
chine. Overwork will wear out a motor- 
ear rapidly, and so likewise will exposure to 
the elements. It is exactly the same way 
with a man. Severe labor and constant 
exposure cause him to age very fast. 
Anxieties incidental to the struggle for ex- 
istence prey upon his nervous system, and 
he is used up and consigned to the scrap- 
heap long before the date at which he 
ought properly to reach that inevitable 
bourne. 
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Nothing Like the Human Engine 


By John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D. 


President of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 


It Has a Higher Efficiency and Lasts Longer than Any Other Kind of Machine 


Dissipation of any kind is a severe tax 
upon the human machine. So likewise is 
excessive indulgence in athletics. The 
professional athlete, as a rule, does not sur- 
vive long enough to reach old age; he runs 
through his life quickly, putting too heavy 
a strain upon his heart and draining his 
vitality in the process of developing his 
muscles. 

If forty years of age be taken as rep- 
resenting a certain normal physiological 
standard, one may say that most men 
reach that period in their lives either 
earlier or later than forty. Children, gen- 
erally speaking, grow old about equally 
fast, but, after they are grown up, the va- 
riation in this respect increases enormously. 
Bobby and Johnny at fourteen are of the 
same age, but at thirty John is a much 
older man than Robert. 

The human body runs with much less 
waste than any other kind of engine. In 
fact, no other machine, though built of the 
best possible materials, is nearly so eco- 
nomical, or will run for nearly so long a 
time without wearing out, while requiring 
incidentally so small an expenditure for 
repairs. Whereas, as already stated, the 
best steam-engine delivers in the shape of 
work only thirteen per cent. of the energy 
contained in the fuel supplied to it, a man 
engaged in fairly hard labor develops 
twenty per cent., Professor Atwater tells 
us, without counting what is required to 
keep the internal mechanism of the body 
in operation. This latter item, which in- 
cludes the running of the heart-pump and 
the management of the digestive appara- 
tus, probably amounts to not less than an 
additional twenty per cent. — In the case of 
a first-class athlete who is straining his 
powers to the utmost, the total yield of 
energy is likely to reach fifty per cent. and 
beyond. 


The Athlete as a Machine 


The athlete, of course, is a human machine 
of exceptional efficiency. In the six-day 
bicycle race already mentioned, the winner 
covered 2007 miles, and it was reckoned by 
the experts present that one-fourth of the 
work he did was expended in overcoming 
the resistance of the air through which 
he and his wheel had to pass. From this 
reckoning, the conclusion was drawn that 
during the first twenty-four hours of the 
contest the man overcame an air resistance 
of 5,000,000 foot-pounds—equivalent to 
lifting half a ton to the height of one mile. 

For the sake of convenience in making a 
study of the kind, Professor Atwater put a 
man upon a stationary bicycle and kept 
him at work for a certain number of hours 
a day. The machine had no front wheel, 
and was so arranged that the rim of the 
single wheel, in revolving, passed between 
two electro-magnets, which were con- 
nected with a dynamo. All the energy 
transmitted to the pedals was thus con- 
verted into a current of electricity, which 
could be accurately measured. The food 
supplied to the man being carefully 
weighed, it was a simple matter to reckon 
the percentage of the total power actually 
delivered by the operator. It was about 
twenty-one per cent.—considerably less, 
as might have been expected, than would 
be produced by the same individual in a 
vigorously-contested race. 

It might be said that the human ma- 
chine enjoys the help of a repair-shop on 
the premises, so to speak. If anything goes 
wrong with it, Nature, the skilled artisan 
in charge, goes to work and tries to remedy 
the mischief. But, of course, an auto- 
mobile or a locomotive, if injured, finds 
equally effective treatment at the ‘‘shop,” 
with the additional benefit of extra parts, 
which may be substituted for pieces here 
and there that are broken or damaged. 
This last is an advantage shared by some 
of the lower animals, such as the crab, 
which is able to grow a new arm or leg if 
one is lost, but not by man, unfortunately. 

Human beings seem to grow old in the 
same way as they gain in stature—that 
is to say, by jumps. A man or a woman 


will look about the same age for half a 
decade or more, perhaps, and then quite 
suddenly will come to look five years older 
in a single twelvemonth. 

One of the most noteworthy signs of age is 
loss of stature. A man who is six feet high 
in middle life may expect to lose an inch 
and a half by the time he reaches seventy- 
five. As age progresses, the fatty tissue 
beneath the skin shrinks, and the result is 
wrinkles. There are many other symp- 
toms which are sufficiently familiar, though 
gray hair and baldness are scarcely to be 
reckoned among them, inasmuch as both 
have a marked tendency to be hereditary, 
and either may be due to disease. Some 
people become gray when their first youth 
has hardly passed, and the average bald- 
headed man of our acquaintance will con- 
fess that he began to lose his hair long 
before middle age was reached. 


Why Poor Children Grow Slowly 


A remarkable illustration of the influence 
of environment upon the development of 
the human body is furnished by investiga- 
tions recently made by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which show that 
poor children grow more slowly than the 
children of the well-to-do. The latter, en- 
joying from earliest infancy the advantage 
of better food and more of it, together 
with superior sanitary conditions, profit 
by these favorable circumstances in a phys- 
ical way, whereas the offspring of indigent 
parents have a hard struggle for existence 
from babyhood, and, in consequence, their 
growth is retarded. If the retardation 
goes beyond a certain point they never do 
catch up—never get to be so big, that is to 
say, as their more fortunately situated 
competitors in the race of life. 

To put the idea in a nutshell, a favorable 
environment accelerates, and one that is 
unfavorable retards, the growth of children. 
Furthermore, it is averred by the Bureau 
of Education that physical retardation 
implies mental retardation. The child that 
is too small for its age is apt to be dull. On 
the other hand, it is observed that school- 
children who are backward in their studies 
are usually under the average in all their 
physical measurements which correspond 
to those of younger boys and girls. The 
measurements of children who are ahead 
of their age at school correspond to those 
of older children. In a word, the biggest 
children are likely to be the brightest. 

It will be understood, of course, that the 
conclusions here quoted are merely gener- 
alizations, and do not imply, for example, 
that an undersized youngster may not 
stand easily at the head of his class. 

A child does not grow at a uniform rate, 
but by starts, so to speak, like a plant, with 
periods of rest between. Thus, a boy or 
girl may gain an inch in stature in twenty 
days, and then stop growing entirely for a 
month or two. It appears from the investi- 
gations above quoted that, while poor chil- 
dren develop more slowly, they have a 
longer period of growth, a special effort 
being made by Nature, apparently, to over- 
come the disadvantage. Furthermore, it 
is noticed that boys who grow slowly up to 
fifteen years of age are likely to grow 
rapidly later on, and that those who grow 
fast before they reach fifteen grow only 
slightly after that age is past. 

It should be realized that a portion— we 
have no means of reckoning how much— 
of the energy developed by the human ma- 
chine is expended in the form of brain- 
work. Professors Atwater and Rosa have 
tried to measure it by various ingenious 
means, such as keeping the stationary 
bicycle rider at hard mathematical study 
for a week at a time when not on his wheel, 
and at other periods reducing him as nearly 
as possible to absolute idleness of mind 
while not engaged inriding. Comparison of 
observations in such cases, however, has 
given no satisfactory results, and the only 
conclusion drawn is that, apparently at 
least, mind-work represents a kind of en- 


ergy entirely different from that which is 


produced by muscular effort. 
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Literary Folk—Their Ways and Their Work 


WHEN GOLD WAS WORTHLESS— 
EDWIN LEFEVRE’S REMARKABLE Com- 
EDY OF WALL STREET. 


q@It is now some years since the American 
novelist—who long had realized that his 
chief duty was a faithful imaginative pre- 
sentment of his country’s most essential 
expression—awoke to a conception that, 
after all, his country’s most essential ex- 
pression was to be found in its methods of 
making money. A race shows one side of 
its nature in its form of government; 
another—and often more serious—side in 
its sports, and, according to patriarchal 
wisdom, displays a part of the truth in its 
cups. Yet the hard facts, the whole hard 
facts and nothing but the hard facts, are 
nowhere to be had so absolutely as in that 
race’s attitude and action in the primitive 
fight for existence—in the war for bread 
which so soon becomes the war for gold. 
There, and there only, is the Truth, naked 
and unashamed. When once our novelists 
had comprehended this they very natu- 
rally began to visualize it in their work, 
and such stories as The Pit were the re- 
sult. A great deal of excellent work was, 
and is still being, done, but, until very 
recently, all this work was serious—the 
broad, high spirit of Comedy, in the finest 
sense of that term, was not permitted place 
upon the stage of financial fiction. 

The reason for this is obvious. A man 
may treat a subject tragically upon slight 
acquaintance, but to write genuine comedy 
about it he must first have become its 
master. No such man—no man to whom 
lifelong experience gave complete grasp 
of the intricate, delicate, powerful world 
of our American finance—came to write of 
that world in the terms of fiction before 
Edwin Lefévre, and no man wrote of it in 
the terms of fictional comedy before Mr. 
Lefévre wrote The Golden Flood (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.). 

Mr. Lefévre’s story is based upon the 
simplest and deepest of principles. Into 
“the richest bank in Wall Street” there 
one day strolls a quiet, unassuming youth 
named Grinnell. _Nobody had ever heard 
of young Mr. Grinnell—but he wants to 
deposit $100,000, for which he exhibits an 
Assay Office check on the Sub-Treasury. 
He does deposit it. Next week he deposits 
$151,008. And week by week thereafter 
he continues to deposit more and more. 
The president of the bank becomes first 
curious and then alarmed—curious be- 
cause his detectives assure him that 
Grinnell, without any visible means of 
support, without any money going into his 
house, is yet bringing this increasing flood 
of wealth out of it—and alarmed because 
in that house there is a laboratory and 
because young Mr. Grinnell is an amateur 
metallurgist. 

At once the banker’s imagination takes 
fire. As the young man doesn’t win or 
earn the gold he must make it—must, in 
a word, have solved the ancient riddle 
of alchemy. The banker calls in ‘“‘the 
richest man in the world,” and the richest 
man in the world takes fire, too. If gold 
can be manufactured, then bonds will drop 
to practically no value at all. Stocks, on 
the other hand, are redeemable in legal 
tender, and it is safe to suppose that, at 
last, gold growing cheap, the Government 
will devise a legal tender of some new sort. 
At once, then, the richest man in the world 
—and his friends—begin to throw their 
bonds upon the market and buy stocks. 
You may imagine the panic that follows— 
and you may imagine the profits gathered 
in by young Mr. Grinnell, and a certain 
powerful Hebrew banker who aids him, 
when they proceed to buy up for a song 
those once priceless bonds which formed 
the fortunes of the world’s richest men. 
When the panic is stopped—for it is 
stopped—and the market returns to its 
normal condition, the unassuming metal- 
lurgist is a multi-millionaire. And he has 
not done it by the manufacture of gold, 
either. If you have Mr. Lefévre’s intimacy 
with the sphere of trade, you may be able 
to guess how the trick was played. Other- 
wise you had better read the book. 

It will be seen, then, that The Golden 
Flood is a remarkable story. Stockton 
might have written it if he had possessed 
Mr. Lefévre’s acquaintance with the Street, 
but if Stockton had attempted it without 
that acquaintance you would have missed 
the easily recognizable portraits of several 


prominent financiers which are now pre- 
sented, and you would not have had any 
better writing than is here to be found in 
such passages as Grinnell’s interview with 
Herzog. In a word, the book is the result 
of a thorough knowledge of both finance 
and men, combined with a literary skill of 
such increased power as to make one look 
forward to Mr. Lefévre’s next novel with a 
tribute of anticipation far beyond the con- 
ventions of the commonplace.—R. W. K. 


A DELIGHTFUL LOVE-STORY —THE 
GIRL AND THE DEAL, BY KARL EDWIN 
HARRIMAN. 


q@ A few years ago we were suffering from a 
plague of College Tales. Post’s Harvard 
Stories started it—stories which, unlike 
Flandrau’s Harvard Episodes, were of a 
Cambridge that never was. The book suc- 
ceeded in spite of its falseness. Then 
others followed. There were Yale Yarns 
and Princeton ones, until at last it seemed 
as if the scourge would end only when the 
last freshwater college had been enshrined 
in sentimental twaddle. Then, suddenly, 
there came a real book among the host of 
imitation ones. It bore the plague-spot 
in its title, but whoso read a dozen pages 
of it saw at once that it was of a stuff far 
above its fellows, and Karl Edwin Harri- 
man, the author of Ann Arbor Tales, was 
marked down in the critics’ memorandum- 
books as an author with a future. 

Mr. Harriman is, however, a conscien- 
tious writer. He wrote slowly, and some 
years passed before he again awoke atten- 
tion—and this time, controversy—with 
A Lad’s Love. Now, after another silence 
sufficient to serve as model for our many 
novelists of the too-ready pen, he again 
appears with The Girl and the Deal (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.). 

The wait was worth while, for The Girl 
and the Deal is so altogether charming a 
story that it becomes, offhand, difficult to 
say which portion of its delicately-woven 
mesh —the girl or the deal—lends the larger 
share of interest to a tale so thoroughly 
entertaining. At any rate, the two factors 
of love and business so excellently com- 
bined unite to make a really novel novel. 
To tell the plot were treason, but to say 
that the scheme involves financial strategy 
and a campaign of the heart, in an action 
which takes place almost entirely on a ride 
from Boston to San Francisco, is to give 
only a slight hint of what, with the aid of 
some first-rate dialogue, becomes, as one 
progresses with it, at least quite the best 
love-story which, so far, the season has 
produced. Mr. Harriman, too, is growing 
—and that is much in a poor world where so 
many men who begin as authors of promise 
lose all their future through sordid default. 


@ MINOR MENTION: THERE IS A REALLY 
excellent description of a prize-fight in 
The Game, by Jack London (The Mac- 
millan Company). It is doubtful if a better 
has ever been written. It is true to all the 
realities; it is brutal; it is intense; it is 
vivid. Moreover, it consumes about eighty- 
three of the book’s one hundred and eighty- 
two pages—and it is all that there is to the 
story. In fact, The Game is not really a 
novel at all; it is merely a short story 


“built out’’ to book-size by some extremely | 


clever technical work on the part of the 
publishers and decorators and some weak 
pictures by Henry Hutt. The plot—if plot 
it may be called—can be told in a few 
words: Mr. London’s Adonis of a Cashel 
Byron is in love with a girl, secures for her 
admission to a dressing-room whence, 
through a peep-hole, she can see his last 
fight, and, after the splendidly described 
battle aforementioned, is finally floored by 
a blow which sends him down with such 
force that he is killed. That is all that’s 
happened. Why, then, a book? 


@QDr. FELIX ADLER’S lectures on The 
Religion of Duty (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
have been gathered together into an ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive little 
volume. There always have been, and 
there probably always will be, men and 
women who are seeking for some sort of 
ethical code which need depend for its 
logical justification on no revealed religion, 
and for such Doctor Adler here offers the 
substitute of duty in what is, after all, very 
much the same spirit in which George 
Eliot offered it thirty-odd years ago. 
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Make Big Money 
as Local Agent 


Are you making enough money? 

Are you completely satisfied with 
what you are making ? 

Are you ambitious to make more — 
do you want to succeed? 

Become a local agent for the Oliver! 

You can add at least $300 a year to 
your income if you’re already in a 
salaried position — for you’ll only need a 
few hours each evening — at your own 
convenience. Or, you can make a com- 
fortable living if you devote your entire 
time to a local agency. 

For some Local Agents make $300 a 
month. Several have to to 15 assistants 
under them. And many of our high 
salaried people — managers, etc., were 
at one time Local Agents. 

Now we help you to make money! 

We post you thoroughly on the Oliver 
and on the Typewriter situation gener- 
ally. We send you handsome booklets 
— give you valuable sale prospects and 
send our Traveling Salesmen when you 
need their assistance to close a deal. 

And while you’re Local Agent you 
get the full advantage of every sale 
made in your territory even if we sell 
the Typewriter ourselves. 


~sellypewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is the best—most durable—neatest— quickest 
—surest Typewriter made in the world. 

It excels all other Typewriters in practical 
efficiency—is comparatively free from repairs— 
L capa . ame a = . 
isa Perfect Aligner—an enormous Manifolder. 

When you know the Oliver you'll feel com- 
passionate for allother Typewriters! For com- 
petition simply demonstrates Oliver supe- 


riority. 
be We Oo fe) 

Now you'll have to act at once if you want 
to become a Local Agent for the Oliver. 
We're allotting exclusive territory right now. 

It may be that your local town is unrepre- 
sented — act at once if you would like to have 
the exclusive agency for your own town. 

Sit right down and write us— we'll tell you 
all about our proposition—give you detailed in- 
formation and let you know just what we'll do. 

Remember this is an opportunity to increase 
your salary or to earn alivelihood in a digni- 
fied, respected way —one that may never 
occur to you again. Write now. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
129 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Principal Foreign Office — 75 Queen Victoria St., London. 


“Never Wear Brassy ” 


You can always depend 

upon shoes that have them. A small 
diamond « mark slightly raised on 
the surface of each eyelet is the distin- 
guishing mark of Fast Color Eyelets. 
Always look for it carefully. Only the 
Genuine Fast Color have it. It is a 
guarantee of wear. 


A Shoe with Brassy 
Eyelets Looks Old 


Most good 
shoes to-day are made with Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets, but unfortunately 
there are eyelets made, which, while 
they closely resemble Diamond Fast 


at every stage of its wear. 


Color in surface appearance, turn 


brassy after slight wear. 


Samples and book senti/ree. We want 
you to see just how the <@& appears 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company \\ 
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SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 


Vermont and Lake Champlain 


Terms $4 to $10 per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 
points. As good as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. instamps for postage. 
Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. Pass. Agt., 
385 Broadway, New York City. 


If you are building this year or next 
year, you owe it to yourself to see § 
that your architect impresses upon fm 


your builder the importance of using 
<<Taylor Old Style ’’ tin wherever 
tin is to be used upon the roof. 


When you order a suit from your tailor 
you are interested to know whether the 
cloth you have selected is pure wool. You 
know you have to pay the tailor just as 
much for his work whether he uses a good 

@ cloth which will wear, or a cotton mixture 
which will not. When you build a house 

Mq you should be just as much _ interested 
Bea in knowing that the tin which will be 
be} used is the best tin procurable, and one 
Hi) which will make your roof a permanent one. 
You have to pay the roofer just the same 

for his work whether the roof is good or bad. 

Send for the book, “‘A Guide to Good Roofs,” and 
any information about roofing tin that you want. 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, one of the nation's 


most cherished monuments, is protected with “* Taylor 
Old Style”’ Roofing Tin. 


N. &f G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I8IO 
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What you say over 
your signature may be 
rendered ineffective by | 
the paper under it. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


the written 


backs up 
word with that unassail- 
able argument—quality. 


It is the best paper for individual effects 
in business stationery. Ask your printer 
or write us on jour letterhead for the Book 
of Specimens. It shows letterheads, checks, 
etc., printed, lithographed, and engraved 
on O_p HAMPSHIRE BOND in 
white and fourteen colors. * 


<"® Utes 


/* os 
{ Hampshire 


AA 2, Bond s 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Ayvads EX 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


—_ 


Price 
25c and 
35c¢ 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 


without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they fur- 
nish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily ad- 
justed. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
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A White Uprising in the Indian Country 
By Homer Bassford 
Where the Man from the States Pays Tax to His Red Brother 


HE worm has been a long time turning. 
Now, after all of these years, the 
Indian in the Territory is having his 

chance. He is taxing the white man for 
doing business there—a taxation that is 
without representation, for the Indian 
gives absolutely nothing in return, unless 
it is something for the white merchant to 
sell goods in an incorporated town. The 
white is protesting with all the vigor he can 
summon. He has even senta delegation to 
Washington for the purpose of interview- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior and the 
President of the United States; but all of 
the best advice in and out of the Territory 
tells him that, sooner or later, the white 
merchant will be compelled to pay what is 
known in the Southwestern country as ‘‘the 
tribal tax.”’ 

Only a short time ago, in Muskogee, the 
chief town of the Creek Nation, I heard 
much of this tax. It is the only subject 
discussed by men, women and children, 
just as war is discussed in Japan or the 
summer vacation in the States. The tax 
came about in this way: Twenty or thirty 
years ago, when white adventurers went to 
the Territory with cheap goods and gaudy 
baubles, the chiefs and councilors got to- 
gether and decided that something ought 
to be done to keep the rascally merchant 
out. A tax was put upon him. Results 
were good. Long afterward, the wisdom 


| of the General Government established in 


the Territory several incorporated towns. 
These towns were allowed to set up their 
local government, with an elected mayor 
and council, all free of the tribal regula- 
tions that prevailed and now prevail in that 
broad country. In 1900, the tribal tax 
matter was revived after a long sleep. 
Congress then passed a new law, fixing the 
tax-rate and granting to the Department of 
the Interior the authority necessary to en- 
force its collection on behalf of the Indian. 
The matter dragged along. Now, several 
years after the passage of the revised law, 
the slothful masters of all the land are in- 
sisting on their rights. They say that the 
merchant in the incorporated town must 
pay to do business there. The merchant 
says that the Indian has no right to make 
such a demand—that the town has a sepa- 
rate government in which the redskin has 
no part. It is pointed out by the merchant 
that the town has a charter, that the tribal 
government does not supersede the local 
elective body, and that just taxes can be 
only those of the municipality. Then the 
Indian asks the merchant if the town is not 
within the Territory. It is. Then the 
Indian asks the merchant to look at the 
law. And there is no answer. 

The Secretary of the Interior supports the 
contention of his bronze-skinned ward, and 
tells the chief of the Indian police to enforce 
collection. This Indian police force goes 
to the stores—as it did on Friday, June 2— 
and demands the money, asum exceeding a 
quarter of a million dollars in the town of 
Muskogee alone. The stores refuse pay- 
ment, and the mayor of the town is ap- 
pealed to. The merchants assert that the 


Indian policemen—a sort of rural guard— © 


are disturbing the business of the com- 
munity, and forthwith the redskin author- 
ities, six-shooters and all, are placed under 
arrest. Stores are reopened, and the 
Indian police, after getting out on bond, 
retire for a parley. The Secretary of the 
Interior announces that the tax will be 
collected, even if United States troops are 
necessary for the enforcement of the law. 
The tax is no trifle. The other day, in 
Okmulgee, a citizen told me that the sum 
due from his store was $16,000. He feared 
that he would be compelled to pay, although 
the injustice of it, as he saw the matter, 
brought him to vigorous defense of his 
objection. He pointed to a dark-skinned 
man who sat in the hotel dining-room. 
“There,” he said, ‘‘is ‘a full-blood Creek. 
He is a high-school graduate and he owns 
a store that handles the same line of goods 
that we handle. He is my business rival. 
Yet he has no tribal tax to pay. Heisa 
citizen of the Creek Nation, and I am not. 
I am taxed by the incorporated town, help 
to elect the city officials, and am doing my 
best to develop the country. Yet I must 
give $16,000 to be paid into the tribal 


funds, not one cent of which will return to 
us in the form of new streets, public works 
or municipal running expenses.” 

Yet the merchants are cheerful about it. 
Most of them realize that Secretary Hitch- 
cock will demand the full payment of the 
tax, even if he is compelled to order troops 
to the incorporated towns for the purpose 
of enforcing collection. They propose to 
go to the Supreme Court with the question, 
but the Secretary has said that he wants his 
money first. He will get it. The towns in 
the Territory are rich. For three or four 
years, thanks to the sale of lands under 
Government restriction, money has been 
flowing into this fine region. There is no 
place on the American continent where the 
spirit of ‘“‘boom’”’ is comparable to that 
which is now found in the streets of Musko- 
gee, Tulsa, South McAlester and Okmulgee, 
the ancient capital of the Creek Nation. 
Muskogee is the big town, with Tulsa a 
close second. Railroads are being laid in 
every direction, and there are not enough 
mechanics in any of the better towns to 
meet requirements. 

In Muskogee there are almost as many 
buildings in course of construction as there 
are under roof. You find modern hotels 
with every equipment that can be found in 
a hotel in St. Louis or Kansas City. You 
brush up against the oil operator—for 
scores of proved wells are pouring their oil 
into tanks day and night; you touch 
elbows with college men from the East, 
cowboys from the cow-country, squaws 
from the Indian lands, and deputy mar- 
shals with great six-shooters strapped to 
their hips. Lazy Indians and farmer- 
negroes line the curbs. 

The lazy Indian and the farmer-negro 
are natives. The negro is a farmer for this 
reason: long ago, before the Civil War, 
the Creek nobility held slaves. These 
slaves, thanks to the bounty of Uncle Sam, 
came in for land—i60 smiling acres for 
every male slave or descendant. Sothere 
is here a black landed citizenship of large 
proportions. The negro erects a cabin and 
farms his corn and cotton and alfalfa. He 
raises droves of cattle and waxes rich until 
some farmer from the States comes in and 
tempts him with money. Then the land 
goes to the white man, without Govern- 
ment restriction, and the negro comes to 
town, buys silk hose, tan shoes, rubber- 
tired buggies, and becomes a person of 
temporary importance. The Indian would 
do likewise but for the watchful care of 
his guardian in the Federal Government. 
When the native red man wants to sell his 
land he must let the Indian agent know 
the fact. The land is duly posted for sale, 
and an appraiser states his opinion as to 
its value. Then gealed bids are put in. 
There is little chance for a crafty white 
man to get the property at a bargain price. 
The Government thus protects the Indian. 
Not only does it see that the red man is not 
cheated out of his allotment, but it insists 
that in no reasonable circumstances can he 
sell what is called a homestead, or forty 
acres to each 160. Thus the Indian lands 
cannot move very rapidly, although there 
are daily sales under the restrictions pro- 
vided by the Government. 

It is the hope of the Territorial boomers 
that, one of these nearby days, Congress 
may be persuaded to allow the Indian to 
barter his land as he wills. When that day 
comes there will arise in the Southwest a 
new State—one of the greatest in the Union, 
for the Territory of the Indian is a garden 
spot that easily surpasses all other Western 
States in natural advantage of soil, climate 
and mineral wealth. Here, within sight of 
the railroads already built, the tourist sees 
from the car-window great droves of cattle, 
wonderful fields of corn and cotton and 
wheat, acres of strawberries and other 
small fruit, and scores of derricks that rear 
their peaks above rich oil wells. Frost 
comes very late in the autumn and spring 
is early. The waterways are numerous and 
nearly every acre is tillable. There is a 
wealth of brown stone, and under every 
foot of ground in the Creek Nation there is 
coal. When the Government finally steps 
out of the Territory and the man from the 
States steps in, there will be a ‘‘boom”’ that 
will make the old Kansas days seem trifling. 
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A 
Liberal [ 
Proposition. , < 


If You Don’t Like. 
These CigarsThey @ 
Cost You Nothing 


We have so much confidence in the 
quality of our Abacado Cigars that we are 
willing to ship you 100 of them, express 
prepaid, on the following terms: If you : 
are satisfied with them, remit us $6.50; if you don 
after smoking enough for a fair trial, return the 
our expense, and we will make nocharge. In orderi 
this proposition, kindly give business references. 

Abacado Cigars are made under perfect climati 
—which prevail at Tampa. They are made of the | 
tions of finest clear Havana leaf and come to you dij 
expert cigarmakers’ hands —not .after they 
through the hands of the manufacturers’ agent, 
and the retailer, losing all their goodness and 
flavor. If you have never smoked a real Havana 
fresh from the maker's table, you don’t know how. 
cigar can be, for fine tobacco is very sensitive to 


changes and loses its best smoking qualities when 
around from place to place and carelessly handled. 
We know that Abacado Cigars are better than any 
buy at retail today at 10c. straight. They are 416: 
distinctive in shapeand made in 4 colors—light, med 
medium and medium dark. In ordering, state color pre f 
Interesting booklet,’ The Proof of the Cigar,” 
upon request. Every smoker should have @ 


On Approval | 
a 
A Penny Postal 


Send us your name, occupation 
and business addresses and: we will 
you, charges paid, on seven day 
trial, 24 of the smoothest, ke 
sharpest razors ever made. E 
razors for a year without stropp 
honing. y ‘i 

The ‘‘ EVER READY” is the 
razor idea — built like a repeating ri: 
the ‘““SAFETY” with 24 bla 
“OLD STYLE” with twelve. ~ 

Whether your beard is wiry 0! 
regular or irregular; your ski 
or tough, the “EVER READY 
shave you without a pull or Se 
better and cleaner than any other 

Don’t take our word for it—# 
at our expense; then if you 
keep them you can pay us $5.00 
to suit; otherwise express the 
collect. : 

In ordering, state whether yo 
the “SAFETY” or “OLDS? 
to cut close or medium. 
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SHERMAN & COMPAN 


Box E. 41 Park Row New’ 


999% OF A CAMERA’S VALUE IS IN 
IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA that doesn't take 
youhaven'ttherightlens. It's allinthelens. The 
the finer the pictures. Perfect pictures can only 


GOERZ LENS 


because they are the best made. Made in man 
many purposes and cameras. Our WTOR 
f $21.15 and upwards) is the lens for sinall koda 
f cameras. A perfect Lens at a popular price. Writ 
Book B-7—it will tell you all about Lenses and | 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORK 
NEW YORK, 52 E. Union Sq. CHICAGO, | 
BERLIN Lon PARIS Sr. Pa 
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ny a suit looks two years 
(after a month’s wear, and yet the 
ich may be as good as ever. 


get permanent results from a good 
ive of cloth, every part of the gar- 
wit must fit. 


start right. 


1 cloth is cut to individual measure. 
zh piece, as well as the inside ma- 
ils behind the cloth, is molded, 
»ved and put together with the 
vle purpose of fitting the man who 
reared the garments ; hiding a defect 
e: and bringing out a point there, 
a when completed there is but one 
x. in the United States that they 
i fit perfectly. 


' make garments tailored to indi- 
ictal measure at about the same price 

pay for ready-made clothing —$25 
»\35 for a suit or overcoat. 
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eer investigate. 


Chicago 


hy Ver rice & Co. a” 


(g The Criterion of Form 


‘The 50 Visiting Cards now being offered 
together with plate engraved in script for 
‘$1.00, as an introduction to our engraving 
| department, are fully equal to cards sold 
| by others at $1.50 to $2.50. The engrav- 

emacs, fe finest aud the cardboard the 

at_ money can —Crane’s Gra 

White. The bake ey om? 


HOSKINS 


-} has become a synonym for correctness 
in everything appertaining to social 
engraving or social forms, whether for 


| Wedding Invitations, 
Reception, Tea or Calling Cards 


(ae cad r 
|For information and samples write us — 
stating the occasion in mind. 


HOSKINS, 
104-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S : 
> be 
Vide of Clear Argentine Nutria 


} Hats for Men | 
> Knapp-Felt ene 


1a combine a Weuceable 
igance of Style with Su- 
or Quality. Knapp-Felt 


‘Luxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for The Hatman. 


CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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| Wall Street and the 


Public Money 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of cash and direct the investment of 
thrice that, was fond of attention. There 
is something almost sweet and pastoral in 
the relations at this time between young 
Mr. Hyde and his Wall Street friends. He 
liked to be noticed, so they handed him 
out directorships and committee member- 
on and trinkets of that sort that tickled 
im. 

Naturally, a man who was made much of 
by the biggest people on the Street, and 
who was a director of forty odd great com- 
panies, could not understand that he him- 
self needed direction. He broke away from 
President Alexander’s kindly _leading- 
strings. He made deals for the Equitable 
without consulting hismentor. He arranged 
his private life to suit himself—and after a 
manner of vanity which perhaps was repug- 
nant to the clergyman’s son. 

They say on Park Row that two gentle- 
men drifted into the New York World 
office one evening with a story about the 
Equitable. President Alexander formu- 
lated his complaints against Hyde in an 
address to the directors; the newspapers 
devoted their front pages to it—and the lid 
was off. 

The moment the lid was off the men of 
Wall Street perceived that the ship must 
havea captain. Several of them were will- 
ing to supply one whom they could person- 
ally indorse. There developed, in fact, a 
Wall Street fight for control. 

Nobody took a keener interest than did 
E. H. Harriman, the wizard of Union Pacific 
—a wiry little man who makes appoint- 
ments to the fraction of a minute, gets 
shaved in his office in another fraction, and 
wipes his face himself because he has found 
he can beat the barber by more than a 
second at that part of the operation. 
Within a year and a half Mr. Harriman’s 
Union Pacific system had put out some 
$170,000,000 of securities, some of which 
had found their way to the Equitable. He 
was a director of the company, and his 
banker, Jacob H. Schiff, managing-partner 
of the great house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
was also a director. Persons devoid of a 
friendly interest in Mr. Harriman’s ambi- 
tions had taken pains to point out that Mr. 
Schiff, on behalf of the Equitable, approved 
the purchase of bonds which Mr. Schiff, as 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., had for sale. 

There were other big interests. In fact, 
most of the big interests were there, one 
way or another. Mr. Ryan, we have seen, 
controlled the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way. When the city proposed to lend its 
credit to the building of an underground 


passenger road, the surface and elevated | 


monopolies frankly disapproved it. For a 
time nobody would finance the under- 
ground. Then August Belmont stepped 
forward and undertook it. At the time of 
the Equitable row, Belmont had not only 
carried the Subway to successful comple- 
tion, but had leased the Elevated. The 
city proposed that the Subway system 
should be extended to the East Side, and 
Mr. Ryan’s Metropolitan Street Railway 
had announced that it would compete with 
Mr. Belmont for the job of building and 
operating the new tunnels. In short, the 
question whether Ryan or Belmont should 
finally control passenger transportation in 
New York was still open. Neither side 
would be averse to having the millions of 
the Equitable handy when it came to the 
final show-down. Mr. Belmont was a 
director of the Equitable. 

Undoubtedly both Mr. Hyde and Mr. 
Alexander thought it was a fight between 
themselves, so they memorialized the 
board and wrote each other accusing let- 
ters which at once got to press. Alexander 
insisted that the company be ‘mutual- 
ized’’—that is, that the voting power, 
theretofore exercised exclusively by holders 
of the $100,000 of capital stock, be taken 
away from the stock and given to the 
policy-holders. Mr. Hyde was willing to 
“mutualize”’ on a plan of his own. 

The annual meeting occurred February 
8, and Mr. Hyde was triumphantly re- 
elected—by his own nominees, the direct- 
ors. Mr. Alexander was also reélected, 
and a committee of directors, of which 
Harriman’s friend, Henry Clay Frick, the 
Pittsburgh steel magnate, was chairman, 
was appointed to investigate the company. 
About that time Mr. John D. Crimmins, a 


Guaranteed to Outwear Three 


of the Ordinary Kinds 


BULL DOG 
SUSPENDERS 


Not a Harness—Do Not Twist or Tangle — Cannot 
Grow Stiff, Bind, Catch or Sag —Will Not Soil Linen 


Are the Standard of True Suspender Economy 


Contain more and better rubber and greater elasticity than 
Have non-rusting, silver nickel 
metal parts and imported, unbreakable Bull Dog J.eather 
Ends, insuring ease and action, longer wear, and better and 
They give absolute satis- 
faction that cannot be had in any other make of suspenders. 


any other suspender ; 


more uniform trouser support. 


In light weight lisles or heavy weight twills for 
man or youth (extra length at no extra cost), 


Best for Comfort, Wear, and Economy 
For Every Purpose, for Man and Youth | ~ 
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if they don’t prove the Best 50-Cent invest- 
ment you ever made you can have your money back by asking for it. 


If your dealer won’t supply you, we will, postpaid. 


There is no substitute for the Bull Dog 


HEWES & POTTER_ 


Largest Suspender and Belt Makers 
in the World. 


Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Booklet, ‘Correct Dress and Suspender Styles,” free on request. 


| Diamond Decisions § 
4 are made with confidence by the Marshall 
# Method. Our free booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a 9 
4 Diamond,” explains. Marshall reputation for § 
quality and honesty brings us many expressions 
¢ of confidence like this: i 
# ‘I enclose Chicago draft for $200, for § 
@ which I would like the following described ring, § 
4 leaving it to you and your judgment as to selec- § 
# tion.” -- Letter from Nevada -- want the name? % 


This Rare July 
Opportunity 
Value $40.00 


(14 kt. hand made setting, any 
style, all cash $36.80; “‘Pin & 
Money Saving Plan,”’ $8.00 § 

cash, $4.00 monthly) i 
will convince you of our high standard of diamond per- § 
fection.. A flawless gem, perfect cut, unexcelled blue- J 
white color,--snap, sparkle, fire, life. Crystal-pure color 
in original stone--enhanced by skillful cutting--that’s the ; 
secret of fascinating radiance that makes a Marshall ¥ 
Diamond a good business investment. Tell us your 
, wants in gems or jewelry. ( 

rite for July issue “* Marshall's 
Monthly "’-- for diamond lovers. 


Lady’s solid gold neck chain and pendant 
with genuine diamond; rich, delicate design. 


July Price $10.02 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
101 State St., Chicago 


W.S. H¥DE, JR., Pres. A. S. TRUE, Sec'y. 
Reference — First National Bank, Chicago. 


The Craven 
Dress Shield Pin Cp 


A great convenience to ladies. Dress shields changed 
quickly. No sewing. Loop in pin takes in thickness of 


material. Nickel plated, will not rust. In order to put the 


dress shield pins in the hands of every lady, for a short 
time we will send one card of Craven Dress Shield Pins and 
two dozen Duplex Safety Pins, best made with guarded 


nea 


spring and duplex 

head fastening from either 

side, for 10c. (stamps or coin), 

worth double the money. Send to-day 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Moving Picture Machines 

You ca ke BIG 
STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertaining 
Nothing alforcis better opportunities 
for men with small 


capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
"] outlits and explicit 

instructions at a sur- 
prisingly Jow cost. 
Our Entertainment 
eG : Supply Catalog and 
> Sl NG 5 sce offs aay ee 
>= Ss — mi plains e . 
oY SS = SP sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill, 
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Schools and Colleges 


What Our 


Military School 


Will do for Your Boy 


Make a Man of Him 


A strong, healthy, clean, honest, intelli- 
gent, manly man—full of the snap and 
vigor and joy of life— able to do things — 
competent to control others through hav- 
ing first learned to control himself. 


The Michigan Military Academy 


can develop all that is best in your boy. 
Splendid academic work, exceptionally 
able faculty, high moral tone, and a mili- 
tary discipline which creates ideal condi- 
tions for study. There is absence of vice, 
bad associations, social and other distrac- 
tions which retard mental and physical 
growth. 


The Discipline is Strict, But Just 


The military features are so fascinating that he 
cheerfully aecepts the strict regulations... He 
learns obedience, industry, self respect, cleanli- 
ness, orderly methods, promptness, regularity. 
He enjoys doing what he ought to do._ He is glad 
to retire at “taps,” healthfully tired. He is up at 
“ veveille,” refreshed and wide awake, ready for 
the new day’s work witha clear brain and active 
body. 
95% of Our Graduates 


are today filling enviable positions in the business 
and professional world. Military training does not 
signify a military career. The 5% who elect the 
military career follow it successfully, several now 
holding important positions in the United States 
army. We have more graduates at West Point 
than any other military school. Ours is a military 
school conducted by military men. Captain Cress, 
4th U.S. Cavalry, our Superintendent and Military 
Instructor, graduated from West Point in 1884, 
has had over twenty years’ service, and is on the 
active list. Our military training system is admit- 
tedly the finest in the country outside of W est Point. 


The Academic Courses 


cover 8th Grammar Grade and High School work. 
Our diplomas admit to any college or university 
where certificates are accepted. Our instructors 
are live, up-to-date men, in the prime of life, sea- 
soned by experience in leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Mr. Hull, the Head Master, is eminently 
fitted by education and varied experiences to direct 
our academic work. The four persons prominent 
in the management of the school have each a son 
in attendance. 


Our Location at Orchard Lake 


is ideal. The college, campus, farm, etc. are situ- 
ated high and dry, with perfect drainage, pure 
water, healthiest of climates. The site overlooks 
three of Michigan's most beautiful inland lakes. 
Bracing air, wholesome food, regular exercise and 
recreation, quickly develop hearty appetites and 
vigorous constitutions. ‘he services of our staff 
physician have not been necessary during present 
school year. 


A Boy’s Mental Capacity Improves 
with his physical development. Military training 
gives him an erect figure, graceful carriage, and a 
perfect control of himself mentally and physically 
that will last to the end of his days. 

Parents and Guardians Are Invited 


to write us for literature giving full description, 
views, courses of study, terms, etc. 


Address General Harris A.Wheeler, President, 
at Orchard Lake, or at the Chicago office 
in the Oid Colony Building. 


Michigan Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, Mich., U. S. A. 


The First Aim 


of school life here is the building of character. 
are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give them 
that mental, physical, and moral equipment which 
will fit them for the work of the world. Three 
courses — Scientific, Classical and English. No 
compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco, 
Write for catalogue, 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant, 


Bordentown, N. J. 
MILITARY 


PEEKSKILL ackvemy 


Peekskill=on-Hudson, N.Y. 
73d year opens Sept. 20, 1905. College preparatory (Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Acadenty in the U.S. 
John Calvin Bucher, A. M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Prins. 


We 


Limited 
school for 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS boys. Fits 
for college and technical schools. $500. No extras, 
H, H. C, BINGHAM, Principal 


THE SATURDAY 


director in Metropolitan Street Railway, 
got up a committee of policy-holders to 
investigate. Half a dozen separate law- 
suits were started for purposes of investiga- 
tion. It was urged that the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington, and 
various other bodies and _ individuals, 
should take a hand in investigation. 

The first report was by the Frick com- 
mittee, which was handed to the board on 
the last day of May. This report intimated, 
in exceedingly plain language, that the 
management of the company was in a de- 
caying condition, and it recommended that 
both Alexander and Hyde get out. 

The effect of the report within the board 
room was most edifying. The only logical 
sequence of its adoption would be the 
immediate elimination of both Alexander 
and Hyde, and, when these warring officers 
saw that the result of their fight was likely 
to be a Waterloo for both of them, they 
promptly made peace and joined forces, 
Hyde dragging his directors into the peace- 
camp, too. In the torrid sessions which 
followed they said some unkind things to 
Mr. Harriman—Mr. Hyde’s old friend and 
backer—who was a member of the Frick 
committee and whom they evidently sus- 
pected, most unjustly, no doubt, of a pur- 
pose to seize the Equitable himself. 

On the Friday afternoon following the 
presentation of the Frick report there was 
a particularly stormy meeting, when Mr. 
Harriman, replying to Mr. Hyde’s stric- 
tures, was heard from the corridor to ob- 
serve: ‘“‘Wow! Wow! Wow!” A ma- 
jority of the directors rejected the report 
of the committee. Frick, Harriman and 
Bliss, of the committee, at once resigned 
and left the room. Then the directors pro- 
posed to suppress the report which laid 
bare the methods of thecompany. But the 
committee itself gave it out for publication. 

The publication of this report, on June 3, 
looked like the beginning of the end. The 
writing of new business—which means life 
—had already been seriously checked by the 
seandal. Vice-President Tarbell reported 
to the directors that the income for May 
showed a falling off of $8,000,000 as com- 
pared with the same month the year before. 

Then, on the morning of June 10, with- 
out a murmur by way of prologue, it was 
announced that Thomas F. Ryan had 
bought Hyde’s majority holding of Equi- 
table stock; had chosen Paul Morton as- 
executive head of the company; had in- 
duced Grover Cleveland, Morgan J. O’Brien 
and George Westinghouse to act as trustees 
of the purchased stock, exercising its voting 
power in behalf of the policy-holders. 

Thereare plenty of men in Wall Street who 
do not love Mr. Ryan; but I was unable to 
find any who did not consider the acute 
phase of the Equitable trouble over, and its 
danger to the Street passed, when it was 
announced that the taciturn man with the 
well-fitting jaws was in control. The ship 
had a captain. 

Mr. Ryan paid, as he himself announced, 
$2,500,000 for Hyde’s $50,200 Equitable 
stock, legitimate earnings on which are 
limited to seven per cent. yearly dividends. 
It is said upon very good authority that 
Mr. Hyde was offered, by Mr. Harriman, 
$5,000,000 for the stock, which he refused. 
Exactly what induced Mr. Ryan to pur- 
chase stock netting him about one-half of 
one per cent. a year, and Mr. Hyde to sell 
for $2,500,000 what he had previously 
refused $5,000,000 for, can, perhaps, be 
better told hereafter. Mr. Ryan did not 
care to say anything on that subject be- 
yond his published letter. I did not apply 
to Mr Hyde. I never could sympathize 
with that neighborly state of mind which 
takes so keen an interest in seeing whether 
the corpse looks natural. 

Of course, it was pointed out that, by 
immediately turning over the stock to the 
three distinguished trustees, Mr. Ryan had 
completely divested himself of all power 
over the Equitable. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Belmont, Mr. Ryan’s old traction rival, 
sent in his resignation with a promptness 
which suggested some nervous tension. 

No doubt Mr. Ryan performed a valu- 
able public service in stopping the Equi- 
table row. Nevertheless, all was not done 
by gentle suasion and pleas for the public 
good. Said one in a position to speak with 
authority : 

“Tf you knew everything that was done 
in this Equitable fight, you would regard 
the account of the siege of Port Arthur as 
pleasant light literature.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Payne, dealing with Wall Street 
and the Public Money. 
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Culver 
Military 
Academy 


Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Culver is famous for the excel- 
lence of its military training and 
for the thoroughness of its 
scholastic work. It offers many 
valuable features unobtainable 
elsewhere. Kor handsome, illus- 
trated catalogue, address 


Culver Military Academy, Box 4 


New York 
Military Academy 


Cornwall-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


A TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Organized and splendidly equipped for the 
work of preparing boys for entrance to the 
great Technical Schools, the scientific depart- 
ments of colleges and for business life. The 
largest and most successful school of its kind 
in the country, combining the benefits of 
military life and discipline with a thorough 
scientific preparation. Beautifully located on 
the Hudson River Highlands, uear West Point. 


For illustrated catalogue apply 
SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


Grover Cleveland 

said of Peirce School: 

“In my opinion the particu- 

lar type of education aimed 

at in this school has some im- 

portant advantages over others 

in reach of more young men 

and women and fills more prompt- 

ly and effectively the avenues of 

occupation created by extension of 
business and industrial enterprise.” 


Complete technical preparation for business, 

combined with a good English education, the 

result comparing in efficiency with that of a 

university training. Boarding and day students. 
For catalogue address the Director 


Peirce School, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


Kingsley School soy 
ingsley School soys 
Essex Fells, New Jersey. 

Two distinct but affiliated schools. The Lower, for boys 8 to 
13, prepares for the upper or other preparatory schools. The 
Upper, for boys from 14 to 18, prepares for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Personal guidance in study is a special 
feature of the school. The large playgrounds include wood- 
land, open field and athletic grounds. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ Kingsley School, Its Life, Method 
and Ideals,”’ and catalogue H. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Summer Address, New Foundland,N. J. 


Have you the ability 

to see and grasp op- 

portunities in the 

business world? 

Banks Business Col- 

lege prepares young 

men and women for a large sphere 

of business usefulness by thorough, 

practical, comprehensive instruction, 
Positions Secured 

for graduates or tuition money refunded. 


Write today for catalogue of courses 
and terms, 


1207 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


ORATORY 


SYSTEM —New processes of mind growth constitute a 
system entirely unlike that of any other school. 
LTS — Naturalness — Individuality —Power. 
APPLICATION — All kinds of Platform work, home, pro- 
fession, business life. 


Neff College, West Logan Square, Philadelphia. 
SILAS S. NEFF, Ph.D., President. 


\ 


Montclair, New Jersey — 


In choosing a school in which a 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire h 
and moral equipment, more is 
sidered than location, more to be 
than price, more to be examined 
curriculum. Montclair has som 
things to say to parents with sons 
in school. ‘Your Boy and Our: 

a book to be read with interest 
where your boy goes for his schooli 
on vequest together with our illustrated cat 
John G. MacVicar, A.M., 35 Walden P1., Moi 


KENYON 
Military Academy 


One of the oldest, most firmly 
and best equipped boarding school 
Commodious buildings. Sixty acres 
Fine athletic field, golf course 
equipped gymnasium. Thorough 
for any college or technical school. ; 
two years’ business course. Refinit 
influences. 82d year begins Sep 
1905. For catalogue, address 
Cc. N. WYANT, Box 376, Gambie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.¥. 
INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, LIFE 8/ 5, 
EQUIPMENT MODERN 

2 _ 
MILITARY DISCIPLINE UNDER OFFICER DETAIL { 
SECRETARY OF WAR, ~ " 


School Opens Septem 


a 
4 


CATALOGUE ADDRESS * | 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M. 


BETHEL cio 


Near Warrenton, Va. 
Fifty miles from Washington. U 
location. Prepares for Business, L 
and Government Academies. E 
ord for 41 years. Individual attent 
$250. For illustrated catalogue, 


Col. WM. M. KE: 


The — 

° . * 
Railway Commercial Traini 
Educates young men for Rail 
and Station Service, and assists th 
when prepared. \\ e can make you 

Operator, and give you a thoroug) 
‘Train Orders, Block Signal System ane 
Station work, inone year. Tuition (for th 
$50.00 for the year’s course. : 
For further particulars, and catalogt 


W. G. MOORE, Manager, 117 Main Street, E 


Chattanooga Col 


Law Departinent of Grant U 
year course leading to degree 
admission to State, and U. 5. € 
building and strong faculty 
Terms reasonable. Stude 
supporting. Salubrious © 
begins Sept. 20, 1905. _For cal 
information address MAJOR ©. 
(Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tet 


Kemper Military School ' 


nized preparatory school for Missouri se tem er 


ing colleges. Complete business course. Army offi 
Secretary of War. Good buildings ; beautiful grounds. 
address COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3dSt., 00 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY acaD/ 


Worcester, Mass. 50th year. The Rt. Be 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. 
ent patron: ‘The best investment I hi 
was the placing of my sons in your sc 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., H 


a amen Sn Se 
MISSOURI MILITARY A 


Select. Thorough. Fits for life, or advanced 
vidual aid. No failures. No cramming. — 
Perfect health. Perhaps ¢ke school for your 
Brains, heart, and a little money! Catalog 


Ohio Military Ins 


11 College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. Ideal pre 
and home. Improvement in vigor and manli 
marked. Illustrated catalogue 14._ G, E, 

Acad.,) Headmaster, Rev. John H, Ely, 


National Park Seminary 


The Glen School. 
of its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equip- 
ment of 12 buildings attractively grouped in college 
fashion, forming a 
miniature village; 
its unique sub- 
poe Tae eight 
groups of girls; its 
training in home 
making and social 
graces ; its develop- 
ment of special 
talents; its provi- 
sions for aere, 

| sight seeing an 
study of our Na- 
tional Capital, can 
only be told fully 
in our catalogue. 


Address 
Box 151, 
Forest Glen, 
Maryland. 


One of 
Our Twelve 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The story of this school; 


es 
$525 to $650 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


| advantages of a large school; Master educators, com- 
pl: equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in preparing 
bo for college. Laboratories, manual training. 
diag hall. 
“ :garon”’ contains a noble recreation hall and a big swim- 
m: pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. Oval. Eight tennis 
eets. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
72 year begins Sept. 12th, 1905. 


Superb 


Adequately equipped infirmary. The new 


Illustrated catalogue. 


|. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


b . 
Lea 


« 


American 239 to 253 Wabash Ave. 


Insti irginia 
Established 1842 a 


tute, 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 


Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment 
257 pupils. Highstandards maintained in all de- 
partment 


its. Languages, Science and Arts. Salu- 
brious climate. Sulphurand Chalybeate Springs. 

- Electriclights and steam heat from plant 
outside of buildings. The 63d session 
opens Sept. 13,05. Forcatalogaddress 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, Pres., Hollins, Va. 


for 


School cz; 


Situated in the heart of the most 
beautiful and healthful section of 

' New England. The individual 
Siven to each pupil has for its aim the 


hest mental and physical development of 
y girl in the school. 
lege preparatory courses. 
(iE, tennis and basket ball. Well equipped gym- 
jsium, Remarkable record for health. 38th year. 


Graduate, elective and 
Extensive grounds. 


Illustrated circular on request. 


‘Miss CaRro.ine R. CLARK, M.A., Principal. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Conservatory 


'eading School of Music and Dramatic Art in this country. 


ior Teachers’ Training Dept., Lectures, 


and Certificates awarded by authority 


5 i 
of \te of TL Many free advantages. Fall term begins Sept. 11, 


mailed free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Presidert. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Park Slope 
Mystery 


_ (Continued from Page 9) 


The young man uttered a shriek of dis- 
may. He trembled violently and then 
lifted a menacing finger. 

““All this is idle and foolish!’’ he cried. 
“But now I know that you are here to 
annoy and insult me. You show little con- 
sideration,’ he continued, turning to me 
fiercely, ‘‘in bringing this person here in 
the time of my affliction to pick at me with 
insane guesses about an incident which we 
should both treat with delicacy. You will 
not be welcomed again!”’ 

“Very singular, truly, this sudden rage 
against us on the part of Doctor Sadler,” 
said Conners, speaking to.me, but evi- 
dently seeking to disturb the young man 
further. ‘Let us go.” 

“This way,’ cried Sadler violently, as 
Conners turned toward the entrance upon 
the side street. ‘‘I do not accompany my 
guests through the rear entrance. This 
way!” 

He walked behind us to the front hall 

and laid his hand upon the door as we 
passed to the front stoop. 
' “One moment, Doctor!”’ cried Conners, 
lifting his hand as though he had forgotten 
something, and speaking suddenly. ‘‘ You 
are a married man, are you not?” 

The denial came through set teeth and 
with a muttered oath. 

““Alas!”’ said Conners, pausing upon the 
top stone. ‘‘I have guessed the sad truth: 
you are a widower.” 

The door slammed upon another shriek, 
to me an expression of uncontrollable rage, 
and my companion chuckled softly as we 
descended to the sidewalk. 

“Come!”’ he said, taking me by the arm 
and turning about the house from Banning 
Street. ‘‘Let us linger for a moment where 
you may inspect this gate-post, set rever- 
ently up to complete the work which the 
untimely happenings relating to Doctor 
Haslam unfortunately delayed. You will 
observe that it is a made stone, of cement, 
and of a color not in serious contrast with 
its older fellow. This is not wholly an 
excuse to let you understand that I am 
watching the house, but if you will lift 
your eyes to the rear upper window you 
will see that our late host is still interested 
in our movements.” 

I followed his suggestion, and instantly 
an abrupt movement at the upper window 
brought the curtain violently down. My 
companion laughed softly, and turning 
away bent his steps in the direction of the 
car-line. 

“What does this mean?” I asked as we 
waited upon a street corner. “I knew 
already that Sadler was a knave and I am 
not surprised to find that he was deceitful 
to the police. Of course he would be inso- 
lent to us; we were fortunate to get into 
the house at all. But what have we dis- 
covered ?”’ 

Conners’ response to my question was 
entirely irrelevant. 

“The Indians have a humane method 
of disposing of their dead,’’ he observed— 
“humane in that it does not shock the sen- 
sibilities of the living. They do not chill 
them in a tomb, nor hide them in the earth 
as food for worms. They wrap them in 
skins and furs and elevate them upon a 
platform above the grass to wither and dry 
in the sunshine.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked 
in astonishment. 

“Nothing of the slightest importance,” 
he answered with a laugh. ‘But I think 
I am tired, no matter what disposition I 
may have to be philosophical; and I sus- 
pect that you are also. Here comes a car.” 

He lapsed into one of his customary fits 
of silence and I did not speak to him again 
until we had reached his quarters. Once 
more in his studio, his demeanor changed. 
He threw aside his street coat and, donning 
the loose and comfortable garment which 
he always wore in his rooms, he surveyed 
his pictures with his wonted fondness. 

“Some day,” he said, “‘I shallread you a 
homily on feminine beauty, but at present 
I must ask you to admire the countenance of 
my brave Dupin. Had he been with us we 
should scarcely have needed a visit to the 
house on Banning Street. We have three 
propositions, however, which are certain: 

“1. The murderer of Mrs. Sands did not 
leave the house after the commission of the 
deed ; 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Yextile Eng. Eng. Chem. 


A practical engineering school of high grade in the heart of the progressive South, supported by the State of 


Georgia. Enrolment over 500. 


Climate unsurpassed. Address 


New [ingland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC :exz 


Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country or 
in Europe. 

A steady growth of over fifty years has led 
to the perfect equipment and rich experi- \ 
ence that makes it unrivaled in its advan- 
tages to the student of music. 


regulations. 


Founded 
1853. 


Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment, 
and Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 
in one year. ‘he Normal Department trains 
for intelligent and practical teaching in con- 
formity with Conservative Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the 
daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. Diplomas are granted 
to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, 
and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
and musicians. 

For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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A Peer 


5 Pies aq] 
University /]/ Among 
For iY / Educational 


° 
Busy People \S 
To Men 
who find the = 
pense of other Colleges _ pro- 
hibitory, Temple College offers Exceptional Ad- 
vantages. The curriculum is the highest; rates, 
the lowest. 48 departments—145 instructors. 
Special attention is called to the Normal Courses of 


Kindergarten and Physical Culture 


in bothof which unequalled facilities are provided. 
Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students. — 

Enter before the classes are filled. 

rooms — exceptionally low rates. 


Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila., Pa. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. 
Write for catalogue, ——_—___— 


GEM CITY 
Business 
College 


wy / Institutions 


IN o/ iW 
$ UVILDIN and Women 
Sees se hoursand ex- 


Board and 


Quincy, Ill. 
20 teachers, 1400 students, 


$100,000 \School Building. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, etc. 64-page 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


D.1,. Musselman, Pres’ t, Box 98, Quincy, Il. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 53rd Year. Worth knowing 
for its spirit, equipment and record. Owe teacher to five pupils. 
Cultured homes for promising boys. New building with superb 
gymnasium and swimming tank. Principal, A.E, BAILEY. 


BROWN SCHOOL for Boys 


Providence, R.I. A country school ina large city. Separate 
buildings for home, school and gymnasium. Uffper School 
prepares for college or business, under college trained masters, 


Cee a tee idee A. KETCHUM, 151 Morris Ave. 


from 8 to 12, Address 


Mercersburg Academy 


FOR BOYS. College Preparatory Courses. Personal inter- 
est taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of scholarship, 
sound judgment and Christian manliness. For catalogue, address 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers, Earnest boys. A new gyimna- 
sium withswimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific School and 
3usiness. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Welles!ey Hills, Mass. 


° Equipment new and modern. Graduates are in engineering fields throughout 
the country. Students may enter at any time — opens Sept. 27th. 
LYMAN HALL, West Point L.L.D., Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘lerms moderate. Dormitories. Wholesome 


Howard Seminary 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates. Art and music studios. 
Famous for the earnestness and efficiency of its 
teachers. For Catalogue address 


Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass, 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House- 
keeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, 
Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking —all 
without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 

Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


For Young Men and Young Women 
Eastern College 30 European and American Pro- 


fessors and Lecturers. Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 
Business, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution. Near Washing- 
ton, D.C. No hazing. Undenominational. Students from 
18 States. Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, $175. 
J.S. Gruver, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


WASHINGTON COLLEG 


Located within the National Capital. 
acres; Preparatory, certificate, college courses. 
cution. Send for catalogue. Terms §700. 


F. MENEFEE, Pres., 3d and T Streets, N. E., Washington, D.C. 


Westbrook Seminary 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Co-educational. 
Rates moderate. 


FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 


Charming park of 10 
Music, art, elo- 


“ Character-building.” Prepares 


for all colleges. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEG 


St. Charles, Mo. 1831-1905. 
Regular, Classical, and College Preparatory courses. 
Elocution, Art. James T. Quarles, Visiting Director. 
tiful location. Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph.D., Pres. 


FOR WOMEN 
16 College Ave., 
Pioneer girls’ school of the West. 
Music, 

Beau- 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


° e F 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Ladies 


Term begins Sept. 7th, 1905. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 290 students past session from 
31 States. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


Grand River Institute 


$180 per year. Oldest boarding school in Ohio. Chartered 


1831. Supported almost wholly by endowment. College pre- 
paratory, Music, Art and Business courses. Catalogue ard 
references. OLIVER J. LUETHI, Principal, Austinburg, Ohio. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Located among the hills of Northern 
Central Massachusetts. A well-endowed, well-equipped school 
that gives first-class advantages to boys and girls for $250 a year, 
is worth looking up. Write for illustrated booklet. 

H. S. COWELL, A. M.,, Principal. 


CONSERVATORY 


HARDIN COLLEGE and *°rcr‘crirs. 


32nd year. _The College—a University 
Trained Faculty. German-American 
Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cook- 
ing Courses. Write for elegant catalogue to 


John W. Million, Pres,, 11 College Place, Mexico, Mo, 


THE MISSES ELY’S “cris” 


GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York City. 
Re-opens October third. 

FOR 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL &S¥s 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this school. If you wish to learn of 
them send for catalogue. Address 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A., Rector, Plymouth.N.H. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION, July 5—Sept, 22 
Rapid reviews for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., Ithaca, N. Y. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymmastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

640 Fisher Building - -  - Chicago, Illinois 


Build 
Your 
Own 
Boat 


By the 
Brooks System 


F YOU can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material from 

a full sized pattern you can build a canoe — row boat 
—sail boat or launch — in your leisure time — at home 
—and the building will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

All you need is the patterns costing from $2.50 up 
and materials from $5.00 up. ‘he tools are common 
in every household. Patterns of over forty styles and 
sizes —all lengths from 12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks. System consists of exact size printed 
paper patterns of every part of the boat —with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations showing each 
step of the work —an itemized bill of material required 
and how to secure it. 

Over six thousand amateurs successfully built boats 
by the Brooks System last year. Fifty per cent. of 
them have built their second boat.. Many have estab- 
lished themselves in the boat manufacturing business. 

Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents 100- 
page catalogue containing valuable information for the 
amateur yachtsman, showing several working 
illustrations of each boat, and a full set for one 
boat. Full line in kn .ckdown and complete 
boats. When so ordered—patterns 
are expressed, charges prepaid, 

C. O. D. to allow examination. 


BROOKS BOAT 
RANUEACTURING co. 


207 Ship Street, 
Bay City, Mich. 


“A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You” 


We will send you direct 
from our factory, freight 
j prepaid, any Kalamazoo 
* Stove or Range ona 


360 Days 
Approval 
Test 


If not as represented 
the range or stove is to 
i be returned at- our ex- 
pense. We save you 
from 20% to 4o%, because 
we give you 


feast Factory Prices, 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 bond. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 


describing full line of ranges, cook stoves 
and heaters of all kinds. 


KALAMAZOOSTOVECO,, Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, fp 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 


b 


For Invalids and as 


The weakest invalid or infant 
can digest and assimilate ‘l'aro-ena. 
It ‘stays down,” gives the stomach 
a rest, is very nutritious and 
strengthening. Babies tease for it, 
it is so delicious. It never makes 
them colicky or peevish. They sleep 
well and don’t have summer 
troubles when fed on Taro-ena. It 
has all the food elements necessary 
to nourish the entire body; is 
digested without effort; does not 
cause drowsiness or distress to the 
weakest stomach. People who re- 
ject all other food can eat and enjoy 
Taro-ena, It isso easy to digest and 
so completely absorbed that it is 
being served in the best hospitals 
preceding and following critical 
operations where the patient must 
be nourished without any tax upon 
an enfeebled system. 

Taro-ena is cooked, unsweetened 
Hawaiian taro meal— nothing 
added, nc othing taken away, Regular size 50c., large $1. 00, 
hospital size $3.00 at drug stores, or by mail, prepaid, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE Enough for four meals, 


including an interest- 
ing book about Taro-ena, will be forwarded, prepaid, providing 
10c. is sent to pay for pack king and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX B, DANBURY, CONN. 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
. ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us advertised for sale at our expense 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y.. 
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“2. Yet the search of the police revealed 
apparently every person therein; 

‘“*3. And Doctor Sadler was undoubtedly 
below stairs at the time Mrs. Sands was 
killed above. 

‘““A confusing array of absolute circum- 
stances, without others to explain them. 
You are already in comfortable property, I 
believe, my friend, but Doctor Haslam was 
reputed rich. Your wife’s mother will in- 
herit something.” 

I stared at him blankly. 


“There is a will,” I replied finally. ‘Of 
course Sadler is the heir.” 
“Never, as a matter of fact; but we 


must not get into questions of law. Even 
his relatives would scarcely contest with 
Mrs. Barrister under the cireumstances— 
granting the will to run in his favor.” 

“Even his rela Why, my dear 
Conners, the man is living, and years 
younger than Mrs. Barrister!” 

““Living—perhaps. But let us consider 
our case. Doctor Sadler spoke falsely 
when he stated that he saw your wife’s 
uncle immediately following the murder. 
If that were true, the police would have 
seen him also, for it is clear that they made 
an immediate and thorough search. He 
spoke falsely when he stated that Doctor 
Haslam escaped from the house by means 
of the trap-door in the roof. Our surprise 
was that he should flee at all. I left the 
attic quickly when I discovered at a glance 
that the trap in question was fastened 
with a rusty padlock, both lock and hasp 
covered by the cobwebs of months. There 
was no possible room for error, and I feared 
that Doctor Sadler would note this, too; 
had he done so, and suspected me, he would 
have grown cautious in consequence. The 
police, accepting his story as he told it, did 
not force him to the alternative of the roof- 
trap theory.” 

“But, my dear friend,’ I protested, 
‘‘where does this lead us? The conclusions 
which follow cannot possibly be correct, 
and why did you suggest to Sadler that he 
was a widower?”’ 

‘Because it was true,” replied Conners. 
““T was interested in the case, as I stated to 
you, and, before your return, I looked it up 
somewhat. From the facts stated in the 
newspapers, the significance of which I 
carefully analyzed, my suspicions were 
aroused. I went far enough to learn that 
he was married about six months ago. He 
subsequently lost his wife very suddenly.” 

Conners’ manner attracted my attention, 
and he looked at me with an expression 
almost like humor upon his face. I had 
scarcely anticipated a jest from him on 
such a subject, and, as he averted his eyes, 
I said nothing, waiting for him to continue. 

“‘T think we have accomplished enough 
for to-day,” he said, ‘‘I want to assemble 
the facts as I have gathered them, and 
perhaps submit them to my friend, Inspect- 
or Paul. He isa great detective—within 
limits. You may say to Mrs. Barrister and 
your wife that your family will not rest 
long under the stigma which they suppose 
is attached to it.” 

“That is cheering,” I replied doubtfully. 
“T know they have.a great deal of confi- 
dence in you.” 

“That is cheering, too,” he laughed. 

I left the studio, and as I passed along 
the hall IJ heard the bell of his telephone 
ring sharply. Wondering how much he 
would have to suggest to the inspector I 
entered my office, and shortly after took 
my way home. 

I did not tell Jennie or any one else of 
my visit to Banning Street, nor did I give 
them the message sent by Conners. What 
I had heard only tended to confuse me. 
Nothing had occurred to indicate the where- 
abouts of Doctor Haslam or in anywise 
mitigate the heinous character of his crime. 
I could not see that the fact that Sadler 
was a reprobate had anything whatever 
to do with it. 

The night which passed was a restless 
one for me. Jennie and Mrs. Barrister 
were both indisposed, and, in consequence, 
I slept late the following morning, appear- 
ing with the others in the breakfast-room 
somewhat out of temper. Our habits 
seemed to have become demoralized since 
our return, and I thought, somewhat 
morosely, of ourformer state of contentment 
and looked regretfully at the sad counte- 
nances of the two women at-the table. 

But the morning paper had another 
surprise for me in an article which I read 
aloud, and with an excitement which 
made my words incoherent, and necessitated 
many repetitions because of the eager ques- 
tions and excited exclamations with which 
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Service and the OLDSMOBIL) 


Just think a moment: 
Do you buy a particular car because 
of a peculiar spring adjustment, a few 
pounds more or less of weight, the 
motor, the transmission, or the car- 
buretor equipment alone, or because 
of the complete co-ordination of every 
part to every other part, and the way 
each part does its work? 


When you buy an auto- 
mobile it’s just common business sense 
to look for the car that gives you 
the most for your money — the Olds- 
mobile. If your car is to be an invest- 
ment and not an expense, it must give 
you satisfactory service, which means: 
reasonable first cost, low cost of main- 
tenance, efficiency without complica- 
tion, hill-climbing ability, speed, and 
above all, absolute ease of control, 
especially in emergency — all distinctive 
Oldsmobile characteristics. 


The Oldsnrobilesee 


recognized public utility—as indispen- 
sable as the telephone, the typewriter 
or sewing machine. It fits into your 
requirements as a business or profes- 
sional man, 
pocket-book. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. Su 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


DELICIOUS DEVILS 


DIRECT FROM THE OCEAN 


Twelve deviled crabs with origi- 
nal shells, as fresh as when 
sprayed by Old Ocean. 


12 Appetizing Dishes 
12 Delighted Guests 
1 Very Happy Host 


If you don’t want devils, then 
have crab cakes, or soup, or salad, 
or chowder, or chafing dish. 

It’s all sweet and good to eat, if it’s 
McMenamin's Crab 
Meat. Your grocer 
should supply you. 


If he won’t, we can 
tell you who will. 


McMENAMIN & CO. 
11 Highland Avenue, Near the Ocean, 
Hampton, Va, 


that the best sport, summer and win- 


Doctors agree ter, for small boys and girls, is the 


ys as a Irish Mail 


“It’s geared’’ 
Exercises all muscles; doesn’t 
over-tax nor over- heat, De- 
signed on hygienic lines. Fast; 
absolutely safe. A sporty, 
rakish little ‘‘craft'’ that de- 
lights every child. 

If your dealer hasn't it, 
oH 4 order direct from us. Write 

. ~ for booklet, FREE. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 254 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY § 5B) 60 


Patent 
apples 1 


With leather-quarter top and 
all up-to-date appointments, 
Guaranteed 2 yrs. 
30 days free trial. This and many other 
bargains fully described in our free 
catalog. We are bona-fide manu- 
facturers, and sell direct to you at 
factory prices. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Write for free catalog. 
U.S. “BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 525, Cincinnati, nee 


\ 
\ 


Sold on 


as well as into the average 


For runabout. servi 
you can find no equal to the O} 
mobile Standard Runabout at $6 
Its single cylinder horizontal me| 
gives durability with freedom fr 
complication. It is equipped with; 
side springs, which are a revelation 
spring suspension. The differential br 
is superseded by a ratchet brake aci 
on a drum attached directly to fi| 
sprocket. 

Equally serviceable is the Oldsmo 
Touring Runabout at $750. | 


———— 


For touring service | 
Oldsmobile Touring Car, at $14) 
is a prime favorite. In design j) 
distinctive; in construction strong | 
substantial. Its 20 h. p. two- cylin: 
motor gives ample speed. It has ! 
entrance tonneau, tilting steering p{ 
and all the latest Oldsmobile impre’. 
ments. You will find it a trement i 
hill climber. 


If you nae a cat) 
everyday business use, for “laa 
commercial service, or as an inyt 
ment, buy an Oldsmobile. : 
“G” sent on request. 


Scarboro Beach Clam Ch 


REAL CLAM FLAVOR—A remi 

New England. Standard of quality. A 

grocer. Sample can postpaid 10 cents. 
BOOKLET FREE. 5 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 6 Franklin St, or 


No Money Re 


until you receive and ap 
bicycle. We ship to que 


Ten Deve 
Finest guarantee 
1905" Models $10 be 
With Coaster-Brakes and Puncturel 
1903 and 1904 Models $7 to 
of Best Makes 
Au Epes: Le ae ae 
makes an od- 
els good as new . $ to! 
GREAT FACTORY CLEA | 
Rider Agents Wanted in each townatg: 
Write at once for een and 5p 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, TOM 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dow H 5 
Ss akers. 


As 


market when four w nee old. 
Breeders produce from 8 to 4 
10 pairs every year. Each § 
pair can be sold for 50 to 80 
cents. Our Homers produce 
the finest squabs in this coun- 
try, They require little atten- 
tion. Send for information 
and prices. 


HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box Q, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


are money- 
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Re 


es 


% 


slit \] 
S.ANARGYROS 


| The clubman’s cigarette is 
Egyptian Deities. He finds 
jt the accepted brand of his 
club; he finds it the unchang- 


ing preference of his friends ; 


and for him no other cigarette 


affords the exquisite perfection 


of flavor and aroma, and an 


equal assurance of uniform 


‘quality. 


i 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


contain only the finest, purest, 


mipest Yacca leaf; aged, cured 
: jand handled throughout with 
infinite care and regardless of 


expense. This cigarette never 
| |changes in blend, and always 
affords the full shape and 
\clear , even draught that comes 
only from the most. skillful 


Genuine 


GUYOT 


‘Suspenders 


only gentleman’s suspender. Made in 
fit. Prevent baggy trousers. Web- 
fable. pao. yan eeepc: 
5. Over 2, pairs. Gran 
Louis,:1904, None genuine without 
“Ch. Guyot” on the buckle. 
cents everywhere, or by mail, 
paid on receipt of 50 cents to 


j}) STHEIMER BROS., 900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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my two companions interrupted me. The 
article in question was under black head- 
lines. It read as follows: 

“The mystery of the disappearance of Dr. 
Charles Haslam has been solved at last. 
Far from being the murderer of his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Martha Sands, as has been 
generally supposed, Doctor Haslam was 
himself the victim of an assassin. His body 
was yesterday discovered in a cement gate- 
post at his late residence, and Dr. Jerome 
Sadler, Doctor Haslam’s own adopted son, 
has, by committing suicide, practically 
confessed himself guilty of the murder of 
the man who so befriended him, and of a 
woman whom, only a short time ago, he 
made his wife. 

‘‘As a whole, this tragedy makes one of 
the most sensational chapters in the crim- 
inal history of this city. Seldom has there 
been chronicled a more horrible and repul- 
sive series of facts than those which relate 
to the killing of Mrs. Martha Sands at the 
house of Dr. Charles Haslam on Banning 
Street, in Brooklyn. The terrible crime 
that sent the unfortunate woman to her 
grave has now been followed by a ghastly 
suicide, and three persons are dead as a re- 


whom a generous and confiding old man 
took into his confidence and affection. Until 
yesterday it was believed by the public and 
police that Mrs. Sands had died at the hands 
of Doctor Haslam. An obscure page from 
the records of a Westchester magistrate; a 
book of Oriental travel pierced by a scarcely 
perceptible hole through which was drawn 
a piece of steel wire; an ingenious mecha- 
nism constructed to hold a gun at the deadly 
level of a human head, masked by a green 
cloth; certain marks where it was attached 
to the study floor in Doctor Haslam’s 
house; the presence of fragments of steel 


gether with other evidence unearthed upon 
the premises—which in its sickening na- 
ture suggests a depth of total human de- 
pravity —all shrewdly fitted together, have 
tended to reveal the truth and tell a story 


romance of the Middle Ages. 


into his household, and later made him his 
son by adoption. The inmates of the Ban- 
ning Street house consisted at that time of 
Doctor Haslam and four servants, includ- 
ing the housekeeper, Mrs. Martha Sands, a 
woman of unusual personal attractions. 
Although some years older than the young 
man who was thesubject of Doctor Haslam’s 


became recently advised. 
“The young man had firmly intrenched 


and by duplicity and adroitness he was 
existence of any 


keeper, and insisted that the suspicion was 
| a grave injustice to the woman. The dis- 
pleasure of his benefactor was thus allayed. 
| Later, however, the woman openly declared 
| that the young man had married her; and 
| that since, under the fear of discovery, 


in the house of his adopted father, he had 
attempted her life by poison. She even 
sought the police with a view of making her 
charge public, when Doctor Haslam, to 
save scandal and prevent a rumor of his 
disturbed domestic relations from becom- 
ing known in the neighborhood, intervened 
as a peacemaker. 


a fit of illness, during which time a recon- 


himself and his adopted son. Upon this 
same afternoon Doctor Haslam, feeling 
better, accompanied Doctor Sadler down- 
stairs and went with him to the stable, 
where some paving had been finished in 
the carriage-room. The coachman, who 
the stable-hands were absent. The time 
was propitious for the crime. 
opportunity for concealing the deed ap- 
pealed to the young man and he hastened 
to take advantage of it. Striking his 


blow with a hatchet, he killed him instantly. 
It is believed, and there is evidence to 
sustain the theory, that he was assisted in 
this work by the wretched woman who was 
to suffer death so shortly herself. 


Ry bas 
a 


sult of the evil and ingratitude of a wretch | 


wire about the breech of the fatal gun while | 
it was yet smoking from its discharge; to- | 


favor, this difference in age did not pre- | 
vent the development of a singular regard | 
between them, of which fact Doctor Haslam | 
himself in the affections of his lonely patron, | 
enabled to mislead him. He denied the | 


intimate relationship | 
between himself and the handsome house- | 


which might, mean the loss of his position | 


ciliation was apparently effected between | 


was present, departed at that moment, and | 


A fiendish | 


which reads like a page from an Italian | 


“Herearethefacts: Nearlytwo yearsago | 
Dr. Charles Haslam, attracted by the per- | 
son and talents of a young medical student | 
by the name of Jerome Sadler, took him | 


“The strain upon the old man resulted in | § 


adopted father down from behind by a | 


| especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks - 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns 
Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 

- Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 
and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
\, Brushes «4 Massage Rollers 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 
in Nature’s own way. 
Millions in daily 3 2h 
use through- 
out the 
world. 


one ee 


ETHING aie 


Mailed for price, 10c. infantum. 
It’s 


the Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges that removedust 
caps, cleanse the skin in the bath, open the 
pores, and give new life to the whole body. 
Mailed for price. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller 

Bailey’s Bathand Shampoo Brush . 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) -25 
Bailey’s Skin Food (largejar) .. . .50 


Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Pays annually in Interes L 


on all its 


BONDS 


asum less than 
pat aig on pial 


Beware of Imitations 


-75 
1,50 


t 


Réturiié to Policy Holders 


Poach Year 


GUARANTEED | 

$2,000 “atx $1,000 Bond | 

A return of $2,000 on every bond for $1,000 is oo 
guaranteed by The Mutual Life under its 5 Per -* 


S.E.P. 
July, 1905. 


a] . 7 
Cent. 20-Year Gold Bond Contract. Write oe THE MUTUAL 
s * . . a . . a 

Pan E : o LIFE INS. CO. 
to-day for interesting information showing 2S oF NEW YORK, 

other attractive features of this Bond. KS New York City. 
° sy Gentlemen :—I shall be glad 
| h M | i fe ay to receive, without in any way 
74a , 5 y 
Cc utua 1 Cc committing myself, information re- 


INSURANCE COMPANY vow garding cost of your 5 Per Cent. 20- 
/ Z Year Gold Bond. 
OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, President 
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Before the days of the I. C. S., 
if a man wanted to change his oc- 
cupation he had to let go the ladder 
he was on and begin all over again 
at the bottom of the new ladder. 
The I. C. S. system of spare time 
training by mail has changed all 
that. To-day if a man desires to 
change to a more remunerative, 
more congenial occupation he can 
prepare himself for the new occu- 
pation while pursuing the old. 

The I. C. S. has made the way 
and the cost both easy. 

If you want to change to a bet- 
ter paying occupation or if you 
want to advance more rapidly in 
your present line of work the first 
thing, the important thing, is to 
ask HOW by filling in and mail- 
ing to us the coupon below. 


' International Correspondence Schools ! 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA, | 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in | 
the position before which I have marked X 


| 

| 

| 
Bookkeeper Telephone Engineer 

| Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Advertising Writer Mechanical Engineer 

| Show Card Writer Surveyor 
Window Trimmer E Stationary Engineer 
Mechan.Draughtsman Civil Engineer 

| Ornamental Designer Building Contractor 
Illustrator Arch’t’] Draughtsman 

| Civil Service Architect 
Chemist Bridge Engineer 

| Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 


| Name _ 


| Street and No. 


} The New Smith Premier 
Billing Machine 


(Equipped with Bi-Chrome Ribbon) 


will do the fol- 

lowing things: 

It will make outa bill in duplicate, or triplicate 
if necessary. 

It will record the bill on loose-leaf sales-book 
with the same operation. 

It will condense the charges on the sales sheet 
without loss of space. 

It will not smut the sales sheet with the carbon 

It can be changed ata touch of the lever from one 
color to another: For inserting credits. For 

emphasizing any word, phrase or paragraph. The 


Wholesale and Retail Bills 
Should be Railroad Way Bills 


rape aes tree Statistical Work 
investigated by Intricate Tabular Work 
all who make ) statement Work 
out Library Indexing 
Legal Documents 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
Branch stores everywhere Syracuse, N. Y, 
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**Seeure now in the possession of the 
premises, and while the servants supposed 
that Doctor Haslam was in the retiremen*, of 
his chamber, still suffering from the indispo- 
sition which had kept him within doors for 
the previous week, Doctor Sadler erected 
an infernal trap designed to destroy his 
unhappy accomplice. This consisted of a 
framework made of lathing, arranged to 
carry a gun at the proper height and dis- 
charge it by means of a wire. The whole 
was concealed by a green cloth thrown over 
the structure. The wire, which connected 
with the set trigger, passed beneath a table 
before the muzzle of the concealed weapon 
attached to a book that was placed thereon. 
The terrible contrivance was erected so as 
to make failure impossible, and well calcu- 
lated to deceive and mislead by its results. 
A chair and a sofa were placed before the 
table so that the intended victim, to reach 
the book, must of necessity present herself 
directly in front of the masked weapon. 
His trap secure, the murderer set it when 
alone, and, descending to the lower floor of 
the house, he remained in the company of 
the butler while Mrs. Sands was carelessly 
requested to fetch to him a book upon the 
table in the study above. The woman 
obeyed and met her instant death. 

“Frightened by the explosion, the butler 
readily obeyed the injunction of his mas- 
ter to wait below while the cause of the 
disturbance was investigated by himself, 
and, hurrying to the scene of his work, 
Doctor Sadler removed the deadly mecha- 
nism from before the body of his victim and 
calmly asserted that the deed was done by 
his adopted father. 

“Here follows a statement which must 
beggar human belief. When Doctor Has- 
lam: was murdered in the stable every 
facility was at hand for a remarkable con- 
cealment of the body. It immediately 
suggested itself to the unnatural murderer, 
if, indeed, he had not reasoned upon it 
before and beguiled the old man to the spot 
for the very purpose of perpetrating the 
crime. A large box-mould, used by the 
workmen in mixing the cement for a broken 
gate-post, lay in the stable. Its form was 
strangely appropriate for the fell purpose 
for which it was subsequently used and its 
bottom was well covered with the liquid 
mixture. Into this the murderer threw the 
body and, covering it carefully with the 
sand and cement that lay about, moistened 
the mass properly with a hose, and then 
smoothed it into a solid mass. 

“Here the body lay until the following 
day, when the murderer had the now solid 
block removed from the box. The work- 
men who had laid the cement floor of the 
stable were recalled, and the stone was 
erected at the entrance to the yard. 

“The unraveling of the mystery attached 
to the murder of the woman, and the dis- 
covery of the appalling crime which makes 
this murder distinctive, were due to the 
marvelous detective skill of Inspeetor Paul. 
This efficient officer, from the first, was dis- 
satisfied with the conclusion that Doctor 
Haslam was guilty of the killing of his 
housekeeper. The high character of the 
doctor was at variance with both the crime 
and the guilty flight. 

“The strange hiding-place selected by 
the murderer for the body of his victim was 
discovered in a manner to reflect lasting 
credit upon the deductive mind that rea- 
soned upon it, and will rank Inspector Paul 
among the safest of our secret guardians of 
the public safety. During a visit to the 
house in Banning Street he happened care- 
lessly upon a book of Oriental travel pierced 
by a piece of steel wire. Remembering that 
this was similar to the wire which en- 
veloped the breech of the fatal shotgun, 
he was enabled to connect it with the 
broken fragments of the trap found in the 
stable, and later to put together the theory 
which the facts proved to be true. But in 
the book in question he found a well- 
thumbed chapter which told a grim story 
of a method of torture in Persia; it detailed 
a practice on the part of the cruel authori- 
ties of enveloping criminals in a mould of 
plaster of Paris, or cement, and letting the 
substance set about their bodies until the 
unfortunate victims are lost, entombed for- 
ever in a solid mass. Inquiry developed 
that the book was a favorite one of Doctor 
Sadler’s. 

“Dr. Jerome Sadler killed himself by 
taking prussie acid in the library of the 
Banning Street residence late yesterday 
afternoon, immediately following the dem- 
olition of the gate-post by the authori- 


| ties. The coroner will hold an inquest this 


morning.”’ 
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F Do You Know Paint? 


| If you do not and are interested to the ext| 
i} of paying a painter’s bill occasionally, it will) 
i) well worth your while to read “What Paint: 
il) Why,” a little booklet which tells in plain wok 


li} ‘“What Paint and Why’’ is sent free to all who ask for it, 
It will put you in a position to buy paint as 

confidently as you now buy other things that 
| you know 


th theories, and should be read by every 


man who 
| upon request by 


(lit NationaL LEAD COMPANY 
{| Largest Manufacturers of 
White Lead in the World 
Boston Buffalo Chicago 
(ll) Cincinnati Cleveland 


New York 


Philadelphia: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Pittsburgh: National Lead and Oil Co. 


CR 


| 


That Pure White Lead is the best paint; 
and why. : 
That Pure White Lead is the cheapest — 
paint; and why. 
That all White Lead sold as Pure is not 
Pure; and how to make sure. 7 
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all about. It deals in facts, not 


owns a house. Sent free 


St. Louis 
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Your 


from 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
Invist on haying this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
and durability. 


For 4c. inStamps we will send 


COLGATE’S 


Shaving Stick 


(enough for a month’s shaving ) with a little America that sell their entire output direet te 
book of complete shaving instructions. 
Don’t continue shaving with an inferior soap. 


COLGATE & CO., 55 John Street, New York 


YOUR DENTIST 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and book to hold it. 


you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 


just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 


linen lies meatly in a | 
drawers; your hats go Others Make 
in the hat compartment. Money Fast | 


No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 


ee The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime, 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


A WILL INCREASE 
/\CTHE COMFORT OF 
S" YOUR MORNING SHAVE 


unpacking when 


Make Your Mone: 


Earn a Large Incom| 


clothes hang up 


One of our customers recen | 
wrote us: “ Your Bag Puncli ||} 
Machine received and the fi |}| 
day I took in §$9.00,"" 

That was Julius Siegle, jj 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Thirty days later Mr. Sie; 
wrote: ‘I would not take $ | 
for my Bag Puncher if I co: 
not get another one.” 

And the machine cost li 
only $60. | 
That is at the rate of 100 per ce 
profit in less tham a week, and, mi |} 
you, it is all clear profit, after payi 
rent for space occupied. | 


Pretty good investment, eh? 
Why Not You? 


Even if a Mills Bag Puncher shot | 
take in only 17 cents a day, the inve | 
ment would pay 100 per cent. per anmt | 
But that is too low an estimate. Ext | 
rience proves that the average Mi 
Machine will pay for itself im from 
to 90 days. - 


We have thousands of cnstom: ||| 
making large imcomes Mi}; 
Machines, — always pr 13 


w of thei woul 

A few hem wi 5 

a good income if —_— 
Send for our Boe E 

It will show you How To ! j 

Money Fast with Mills Machines costing from §1 


MILLS NOVELTY CO. | 
11 to 23 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, TLL. || 


wrinkles. 


you 


We are the only exclusive manufacturers © 


prices that will save you from 25 to 40 per cent. 
is sent to your home subject to your inspection 4 
Illustrated Catalogue C and price list free u 


The King Harness Co., 17 Lake St., Owego, T! 


HAS ALREADY TOLD YOU TO USE ME. 


This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


By mail or at dealers. 
bovkiet,\\ Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St.,. 


‘investment in happiness pays compound interest.” 
to American home need be without the 
happiness of an 


Emerson 


a, for, while it contains all the musical per- 
<n which wealth can buy; yet its price 
ys easily within the most moderate means. 
jy emarkable fact that 


more than 83,000 have been sold 


result of a beautiful tone-quality — mellow, 
‘ting and powerful —united with a wonder- 
disympathetic action, extraordinary staying 
yrs and the utmost refinement of detail and 
ai known to the 
ia-maker’s art. 
juliew Short Grand 
$< sidered by critics 
th vost notable suc- 
c of its type in this 
-«utry. Write for 
lustrated cata- 
‘logue and book- 
let describing 
new Short 


es 


> Grand. 

Emerson Piano Company 

a) 103 Boylston Street, Boston 

7) 153 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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‘mith’s mule, 
‘Dreadful sot in its 
ae” he chas a 
Jabit of bobbing up 
eeularly. While 
tou live you can 
Meaeeecare Of it. 
After that — well, 
joud be wise now 


t consult the 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philad’a 
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5 P I 
venus Penci 

: (165 Copying) 

Sad is stronger, writes smoother and 
a longer than any other ever made. 
ies better than ink. 

65 Per Dozen Postpaid 
At all dealers or 


ICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York 


AM 
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lf You Earn Less 
I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
| ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 

I will show you 


if you are interested. 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 
Geo. H. Powell, 1544 Temple Court, N.Y 
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The Lady and the 
Ladder 


(Continued from Page 11) 


supposed you cared.’’ Then she turned, 
and as she faced him there was again in her 
face the look of her inextinguishable en- 
joyment of life. ‘‘Meanwhile, this is such 
fun here!”’ she exclaimed. 

ie But don’t you feel the falseness of it 
a. ? ” 

““Falseness? Oh, I don’t know! That’s 
what we Americans always say about 
fashionable society over here. Do you 
suppose it is because our own is so sincere? 
Falseness? Yes, I should think there was 
falseness! I felt simply sick last night 
when I stood near the buffet and heard one 
young man say to another that Americans 
ought really to be taught that ’98 cham- 
pagne was not good enough if people were 
to come to their beastly musical parties.” 

“Cads!”’ ejaculated Mr. Erskine. 

Mary considered a minute. 

“Yes—and no,” she said at length. 
“Perhaps the champagne wasn’t right, 
although it ought to be, for Mr. Marston 
buys it for me from his own wine merchant 
and it costs aridiculous price. Besides, you 
see, I didn’t know them—they were, I 
think, some young men that Lady—well, 
Lady Something-or-Other asked. I’m 
rather confused about it. You see, I didn’t 
know enough people for a party. Mrs. 
Peignton, who ‘did the party’ for me, as 
they say here, asked most of the guests, 
but she got several of her friends to ask 
others. And I think, perhaps, when you 
get asked that way you don’t feel much 
responsibility.”’ 

*“ Well, perhaps not!’”’ gasped her aston- 
ished friend. 

“London’s so funny,” continued Mary. 
‘People have already a lot of times taken 
Pauline and me on from a dinner-party to 
some dance or other. Sometimes they 
seem to know the hostess and sometimes 
they don’t, but it doesn’t appear to matter, 
and it’s nice for Pauline. I don’t dance, 
myself. I can’t get used to their terrible 
way of doing it. Pauline fortunately was 
always considered an awfully bad dancer 
in America, so she is all right here.” 

“Do you know, Mary, it sounds to me as 
though nobody was real friends with any- 
body else?” 

“One gets discouraged sometimes. But 
I wonder if it’s any worse here. I used to 
cry because there were three ladies in the 
Lakeside Euchre Club who, I thought, 
didn’t like me. Here I sometimes wonder 
—well, you know the English are funny, 
and they’re absolutely downright brutal 
about money—and about a good many 
other things—but I think—I think some 
of them really like me. I’m a fool, I sup- 
pose. I go through the world believing 
people really like me.” 

She stood playing with a rose and look- 
ing at him almost wistfully. He realized 
afresh how gentle, how pretty, how alone 
in the world she was. It came over him 
that he hated to leave her there in London 
to struggle—and that he hated to go back 
to Chicago by himself. 

‘Of course people like you,” he began. 
“That’s what I’m afraid of—that they’ll 
like you too well. I don’t want you to 
marry any of these noodles over here 2 

“Oh, they’re not all that!” protested 
Mary. 

“Well, you’re an American: 
to marry an American.” 

“T don’t know that I ought to marry at 
all,” said the lady under discussion. ‘“ But 
if I should ”” She hesitated. ‘‘ Well, 
I always have married Americans.” 

It was a joke, of course, but yet as she 
made it the tears stood in her eyes. Mr. 
Erskine realized afresh how little he liked 
it that she should be unhappy in any way. 
And he felt that perhaps, had not a servant 
at that very moment announced Lord 
Remerton, they might have gone a little 
more deeply into the question of her future. 


’ 


you ought 


That same night Mrs. Whiting took 
counsel with Miss Whiting. Probably the 
events of the afternoon had made her 
think it prudent. 

“Pauline,” she began, “‘ you like London, 
don’t you?” Mo 

“Y’m crazy about it!’’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘How any one can ever be satisfied 
with Chicago society e 

“We weren’t satisfied, and we weren’t 
altogether in society,’’ commented her 
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HOUSEFLY is making his appearanse, and is likely to remain some months, 

; it becomes our duty to observe some things to his discredit, 
He is a dirty beast, and danger lurks in him. Once before we wrote of him, at that 
time frivolously. But who can deny that he sits upon a barrel of swill, until the 
fancy takes him to try asugar-bowl or baby’s nose? The germ theory some- 
times seems elaborate, in these days, when some are found to prophesy 
even against the tooth-brush, and against the postman’s bag. Still, it 
remains possible to become scientific without going crazy. In attack- 
ing the fly we are safely moderate. He causes more disease in a 
week than aniline dyes in a month. He is more dangerous than 
formaldehyde inmilk. The above are medical opinions which we 


NOW THAT THE 


eagerly accept. Charity covers a multitude of sins. It does 
not cover flies. These ranging and obscene 
animals should die. The only difficulty lies FLIES 


in killing them. Screens on kitchen doors, 
and’ careful cooks, may do more for health than 
medicine or a quiet conscience. We are not lost 
to all sentiments of mercy. Like the poet, we 
can pour regretful tenderness over the translucent 
small wings, crushed accidentally in a 
book, ‘‘pure relics ofa blameless life.’ 
From the fly’s point of view he makes 
the most of things: 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me and drink as I! 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up; 

Make the most of life you may ; 

Life is short and wears away.’ 


Who would kill even a mosquito for doing his best? But man is devoted to himself, and these disease. 
bearing denizens of the air are fatal to him and his young offspring.—Collter’s Weekly. 


| So, after all, there is nothing better to do than to continue to use Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper freely. 


A Whitewashing and 
Painting Machine 


does the work of 20 men—and does 
it better. If you have not received 
my booklet ** Labor Savers’’ drop 
me a postal and I will send it by re- 
turn mail. 


J. A. del Solar 
108 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


On receipt of 2 stamps to pay postage and hand- 
ling I will mail toany addressa color barometer. 


REFINED and perfected 

preparation in convenieut 
form. Destroys all bad odors, 
fumigating and purifying the air 
like a pleasant perfume, 


Kills Moths 


mosquitoes, and other insect life. 
Prevents disease by annihila- 
ting dangerous germs. Sixteen 
pastils in a box, with metal can- § 
dlestick, by mail, postpaid, 25c. 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, 


Great Summer Bargain 


Closing Out 61 Slightly Rubbed 
Sets of the Limited Edition of 


BALZA At the Cost 


of the Sheets 


N TAKING stock, as usual, at the close of the book season, we find 61 
slightly rubbed sets of Balzac. Although we do not feel quite justified 
in offering these sets as strictly perfect merchandise, the damage is 

insignificant,—just a slight unevenness in color, or perhaps a few markings 
on the covers, which most people would never notice. 

These are all that are left of that most successful publication of our Library 
Club,—the Library Edition (Limited) of the Works of Balzac. p 

The edition is strictly limited to 1,250, all sold out with the exception of 
the 61 sets which we now offer. ; 

We cannot buy any more of the edition, and it will not pay to rebind so 
small a number of slightly rubbed sets; so we just offer them at about the 
value of the unbound sheets. 


No Library is Complete Without Balzac 


Other authors address a class or a period. Balzac alone has Humanity for an audience, 
and for an Epoch — Eternity. ; =e : 

Others are humorous or pathetic, classical or romantic, material or spiritual; Balzac is 

iversal. 

SeevOhateuer Humanity has felt and hoped, suffered or enjoyed, Balzac has understood 
and portrayed. 4 ; 

There is never a dull page in Balzac. He is always readable, and like Dickens, to 
whom he has been compared, he appeals to all readers, whatever their degree of culture. 
ALL CAN UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE HIM. : 

In his books we find faithfully depicted every phase of our complex modern society. 


32-Volume Saintsbury Edition 


Special attention has been given to the manufacture of the Library Edition, limited to 1,250 sets. 
It is a handsome 32- volume edition, each volume 8% x 544, printed on selected opaque white paper by 
low-speed presses, so as to insure proper distribution of ink. It is bound in rich, wine-colored silk 
cloth, with labels stamped in gold, and gilt tops. It contains 130 illustrations by popular artists. 

It is edited by Professor Saintsbury, who contributes an explanatory introduction to each 
volume, and the translation has been made under his immediate supervision. ‘ 

Of those who appreciate and understand Balzac, none holds equal rank with Saintsbury. None 
has brought equal qualifications to the mighty task of translating the master. : 

The Saintsbury edition stands as one of the achievements of English Literature. 

The publishers’ price of the edition is $64.00, but SOLONG AS THEY LAS' YOU 
MAY OBTAIN ONE OF THE COMPLETE SETS OF THE LIMITED EDITION 


AT THE EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE OF $33.00; and we allow you besides 5. E. P. 
to take advantage of the little-at-a-time payment plan which has made our Library re 7-22-05. 
so popular. You have immediate possession of the books, and pay for them a little SIEGEL 
each month, We A b> COOPER 
Entire Set Sent Free for Examination COMPANY 

We don't expect you to send an New York 


We don't expect you to take our word for anything. 
order just because we say we have the hest Balzac. Bs 

But if you are interested in the great master of the modern novel, we do expect, in 
justice to yourself, that you will look into what we have to offer. 


v 
» 


Send on approval, 
prepaid, a set of the 
Library Edition (Limited) 


So fill upand send us the accompanying coupon, and we will forward prepaid a com- 9 of Balzac’s Works, accord- 
plete set of Balzac ; and ifit is not just what you want, you may return it at our expense. S ing to your special egen. TE 
You incur no obligation because of your examination of the work; all we want g Snustaclertied aprecnto pag 
is that you shall Sse yourself just what the set is worth. Please act without oO $1.00, as Club ee tquithinlcidavs 


delay; to-day —-NOW, 
If you don't like the books, it’s easy enough to send them back. 
But once they are gone, your chance has also gone of getting THE 
BEST Balzac at bargain prices and on the easy-payment plan too. _ 
No agents will call on you. The Library Club transacts its 
business by correspondence only. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
New York 


« after receipt of goods, and $2.00 

) each month thereafter for 16 months. 

(9) If the books are not satisfactory, I 
ject to your order. 


am to notify you, and hold them sub- 
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The Vand of| . 
Sky Blue Waters fo" 


On your way to the 
Lewis & Clark Exposition 
stop off for a _week’s 
fishing at one of the 
many Summer _ Resorts 
in the famous Lake Park 
Region of Minnesota. 


ue 


RAILWAY 


with its liberal stop-over privileges is the 


‘Comfortable Way’’ 


to the Wonders of the Northwest. 


Cut out and send this coupon with 2-cent stamp 
Jor either of these two illustrated book- 
lets. Check the oie you desire. 

A Camera Journey 
To the Lewis & Clark Exposition 


“A Summer Playground ”’ 


For rates, detailed information, etc., address 
F.1. WHITNEY, Pass. Traf. Mgr., St. Paul,Minn. 


Banking by Mail 


wherever you live 


is so easy, and has proven so safe and practical that 
many of the most careful investors in the United 
States are taking advantage of the local conditions 
in Cleveland whieh permit this bank to pay 


4 per cent interest 


on savings deposits; compounded semi-annually. 


Our booklet A clearly explains our methods and 
will thoroughly satisfy you regarding the high 
character and standing of this bank. 


Assets twenty-six million dollars. 


49,000 depositors. Small deposits welcome. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


| CLEVELAND OHIO. 


I ie 


\UPON 
OSiT: 


fi 


alll 
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oe) . : EP io i 
ay BONDS 


Ideal Savings Investment for non-residents 
— Absolutely safe and convenient as U.S. 
coupon. bonds — Payable to any order or to 
“bearer ’— Best collateral — Transferred 
by endorsement— Deceased non-resident’s 
certificates may be cashed without local 
| administration. 

H Write for Booklet 4, BANKING BY MAIL. 
H Your Security: Capital, Surplus & Profits 


3,000,00000 
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stepmother dryly; ‘‘so that’s all right. 
Let’s ‘let the dead past bury its dead.’ 
You want to stay on this side?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Then you want to marry here.” 

“JT do want to, mother. Perhaps it’s 
wrong and horrid of me. But I hated being 
at home—I felt ashamed and degraded. I 
believe I’d be happier and nicer, too, if I 
married and got a social position that was 
settled and determined, and where there 
wasn’t any chance of being ambitious. 
I'd love to have a title; I don’t deny it.” 

“Do you,” asked Mary, ‘“‘love any of 
the men with titles?” 

“Oh,” said Pauline, looking at once a 
little surprised and confused, “I don’t 
know! I’m crazy about all of them. And 
yet’”’—she hesitated a moment—‘“‘I don’t 
believe I’m very romantic, you know.” 

“You’re not in love, you mean?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Do you think any of the men are in 
love with you? I don’t ask this to em- 
barrass you, but we’re talking of your 
marriage.” 

Pauline considered. 

“Lord Remerton and the Duc d’Artannes 
seem to come here a great deal.” 

“They come here enough!”’ cried Mary 
impatiently. “What I mean is: when 
you're alone do they ever try—do they 
grow at all demonstrative, affectionate?” 

“Tf you mean holding hands,” said 
Pauline, her face flushing a little, ‘““or—or 
anything like that, I think men understand 
well enough when a girl is the sort of a girl 
who wouldn’t allow anything of that kind.” 

“Yes,” mused Mary, “‘to do them justice, 
I think they do. And they don’t trouble 
her much.” Then, with a change of tone, 
she suddenly cried: 

“Pauline, were you ever kissed?” 

Pauline’s flush turned to a hot, brick- 
red color. 

“You've no right to ask,’’ she began. 
Then, “No, I never was,’”’ she said slowly. 

At first Mary laughed lightly. 

“Tt’s being done a good deal, my dear; 
and you're very keen on good form, you 
know.” 

Then, as Pauline’s face grew paler, her 
stepmother suddenly rushed across the 
room and, kneeling by the girl’s side, put 
both arms around her. 

“T oughtn’t to hurt your feelings, little 
daughter! Let’s try to like each other a 
little better. We will be happier together 
if we do. Forgive me. And I promise a 
nice husband for a birthday gift. We’ll 
make you a countess, or a duchess, or 
something —soon.” 

Pauline had been wiping a stray tear 
from her eye. She stopped. 

“Both d’Artannes and Remerton are 
with the Lesters a good deal,’ she said. 
“T wish I had never introduced Alma to 
them. Perhaps then she wouldn’t have 
met them. Oh, I deserve it, I know! I 
only did it to show off, of course.’”’ Then 
she began to cry in earnest. 

“T can’t help it,” she said. ‘‘ Alma was 
horrid to me. When everybody else has 
forgotten she’ll never let me forget that 
she was in society there and that I wasn’t. 
It isn’t worth hating her for, but I do, and 
I couldn’t bear it if she got d’Artannes or 
Remerton. Perhaps I am in love with 
them. It seems to me I am in love with 
whichever one I see her with.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Why sleep in 
unhealthy beds? 


Old-fashioned or wooden beds have crevices, 
cracks and joints, where dust and disease germs 
collect. These impurities are entering your sys- 
tem. Thousands of children, men and women 
succumb daily to diseases caused by ‘bed neg- 
ligence.”’ 


No dust nor germs 


can lodge in or on any part of a Sanitaire Iron and 
Brass Bed. If you yalue your health, investigate 
now. 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


Cost no more and have a most beautiful hard, 
smooth, polished sanitary enamel finish. Ten 
years of beauty and wear guaranteed in every 
“Sanitaire”? bed. Let us send you a sample of our 
“Snowy-white” or “Sanitaire-Gold” Finish, 
Also our booklet, ‘‘Sanitary Bed Rooms.’’ FREE, 

WRITE TO-DAY. 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED CO. 
525 SANITAIRE AVENUE, Marion, Inp., U.S. A. 
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Ge Important improvements, such as the use of two extractors and a two-piece safc 
| A recoil block, make it the easiest, most reliable and best working gun in the market. Bor | 
for both smokeless and black powders and any size shot. Guaranteed to pattern bet) 
than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards using | 4 ounce of No. 8 chilled sh, 
a A perfect trap gun, having every advantage of the single barrel. You sight over} 
; center of your load—not off atone side. You are not breaking your birds with the right si 
of your left barrel load and the left side of your right barrel load. You center the bird every fin 
This, and every other MZzz¢Zr, has the unique solid top and side ejector features, whi 
guarantee safety and prevent the ejected shell from flying in your face. The HZar/én Breec 
bolt keeps out water, twigs, leaves or sand. The shells are always dry and your Martin 
service. No other gun has this feature. WRITE TO-DAY for our new Catalog, contain! 
a complete description of this splendid gun. Sent free for 6c. postage with our Experien 
Book, consisting of hundreds of stirring stories of HZarv/éz prowess. |) 


The Maclin firearms ©. 1D 


When a big cock grouse thunders up through the bru! 
he presents the most difficult mark in the world, and it’s | 
quick man with a good lively gun that makes a fair bag | 
these birds. The new ZZardi 12-gauge, Model No. |. 
is a light, quick gun, made to meet the demand for repeati| 
shot-guns of highest quality at a very moderate price, |t | 
similar to the HZarZin Model No. 19 Grade A, except f 
its solid frame and straight grip stock. : 4 


* 
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A delightful profession, quickly and easily 


learned. Pays well. 


cured for graduates. Only college of 
Photography in the world. Terms easy, 
and living inexpensive. Write 


for our beautifully 
catalogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


** No crooked 
legs for tits 
baby.” _ 


agen! 


Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn’t Glascock's | ble. Best low priced machines ever 
Walker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog Free. | offered. Fully guaranteed. Money 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 664 Wesu St., Muncie, Indiana, | @ckifnotsatisfactory. Full informa- 


$2,000 IN 


Our Mr. Lincecum sold $2,000 worth of made to-order 
suits and pants in 8 weeks. Suits from $8.50 up, V8 pay handsomely. Squabs are raised 
pants from $2.50 up. You can make big money if a woman can do all the work. No 
you start now. We give large commissions and liberal ay 

terms. Write today and secure exclusive territory. 
THE WARRINGTON W. & W. MILLS, Dept. 11, Chicago, Il. 


Registered Trade Mark 


KILLS RUST 


THE Marlin RUST REPELLERisthe Mardin Model No.17, O 


: best rust preventative made, because it does not 12 Kot Grade'A 
: ip, and heat, cold or salt water don’t “gauge shot-gun, Sorade A, 
eee epee Repellat eke, no natier how 30 or 32 in. barrel, full choked, six 


hot the firing. Geet it of your dealers. Sample shots, weight about 7% lbs. Catal. 
Tee tt scat poawaid fon LSiconmey | ie by a 


Straight Legs 27" 


flat back developed if the baby learns i 
Glascock’s | | @gpfuction. 2 year's suv 
~| Baby-Walker 


i } a 
i Endorsed by physicians as the best 
ot aes 


—, 
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price $21.00. Less at your dealers. 


EIR aro 


$50 ROW BOAT FOR 


The Celebrated KANAWHA RIVER SKI 
to row, will not upset, caumot be beaten 
$60 INDIAN CANOE $12, A 15-foot c 
through water likea streak. We furnish 
complete, including moulds. Any boy can 
4 «gether. Oursystem is entirely, new. A hatcl 
A some of your spare time is fall you haveto fu 
4 build skiffs, row boats and canoes and sell 
=4 boatsin knockdown ready to set up. Yo 
a CATALOGUE #) FREE. 
}/) Kanawha Boat pe 4 
Mfg. Co. es 


MAKE MO 


This is the C 


Good positions se- ff 


illustrated 


strong, 


to walk with 


aM onthly. ple number at 
LEX DOLLAR A YEAR Souvenir 25c. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING 


physical developer. In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 
walk. “‘ Cushioned-spring sup- , 
ported.”’ Adjustable. Keeps 


hi ; Safe. Insist F + 
sent py an eee ees Buys a high grade factory rebuilt type- “Vj 
Special sizes for cripples. writer. Easy running, speedy and dura- 


tion for the asking —ask now. 
Fay Sholes Co., 107 Rees St., Chicago 


8 WEEKS | SQUABS 22828 


order, serving one 


good money breeding them; a flock 


night labor, no young to attend (parent 
=, Send for our Free Book, ‘‘ How to 
Squabs,"’ and learn this rich industry. — 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and d 
of one piece, silk web. All metal parts ni i 
cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by m 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philade 
| Makers of Pioneer Suspenders.  G 
\ 


The WINTON of 1905 


Model C = = = = 16—20 Horse-power $1800 

Model B (Shown Above) = = 24—30 Horse=-power $2500 

Model B, Limousine - = = 24—30 Horse=power $3500 

Model A = = = = 40—50 Horse-power $3500 

Model A, Limousine - = = 40—50 Horse-power $4500 
VY ASIEST controlled car in existence ! Transmission Gear exposed, in five 
|, Can be run by a Youth, after one seconds, by simply lifting one board, 


under driver’s foot, turning a handle, and 
lifting off cover of Aluminum Casing. 

Safest, surest, simplest Speed-control. 

All speeds, graduating from 4 miles an 
hour to its limit, available by merely press- 
ing right foot on pedal. 

The $2500 Winton is shown in above 
picture. It combines strength and 
elegance. 

Note its dashing Style, —its long, grace- 
ful lines, and its side-door entrance. 

Note its new patented Twin-Springs, 
that adjust themselves automatically to 
light or heavy loads, adding ease to the 
Car, protection to Motor, and longer life 
to the Tires. Write for catalog. 

Address The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. M, Cleveland, O. 


Member of the A. L. A. M. 


ae hour’s coaching. Automatic 
‘F001 - Proof’? Motor. Does its own 
wrk infallibly, without ‘‘tinkering’’ or 
ajusting.. 2 
Four upright cylinders, fed by one 
igle Gas-mixer (Carburetor), and fired 
one single Magneto (Electric Sparker). 
nplest and best system we ever used. 
No Storage Battery. No Multiple 
brator Coils. No Irregular Ignition. No 
ges to Watch. No Lever-moving neces- 
‘y, to vary speed in regular running. 
No getting under seats, no craning be- 
I car, to inspect or repair working parts. 
Motor instantly accessible, by merely 
ed top of hood, which is for- 
of dashboard. Crank-shaft, Con- 
ctmg Rods and Pistons, exposed by 
‘ning a hand screw. 


/Your House is Not Modern Without a 

¢ ~ Bathroom Equipped With “Standard” Ware 

hid It is Sanitary because its snowy surface is non-porous without crack 

4 OD iewice for dirt to lodge. Each piece is perfect, no matter how inexpensive. 
The complete equipment can be bought and installed at a very moderate cost. 
A bathroom equipped with “Standard” Ware adds a cash value to your property 
| far excess of the expense of installation, and brings more comfort and 


ction than any room in the house. 


Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each 
detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. 

v INTERIOR No. P-36, costing approximately $84.00 — not counting piping 
—is described in detail among the others. FREE for six cents postage. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Standard” 
em and Gold’’ Label, and has our trade-mark “Stetdavd” cast on the outside. 
Unless “the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. 


poaee substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


rdard Sanitary M1)fg.Co., Dept. B, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
in New York: “Standard” Bldg., 35-37 W.31stSt. London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


In Actual Use 


Keen Kutter Quality tells in the actual use of the tool. Keen Kutter 
Tools are not retired by an occasional knot or tough piece of mate- 
rial. They are made to stand hard work and lots of it. They are 
as good as new after poor tools have gone to the scrap heap. The 


a 


C be 
brand covers a complete line of tools. In buying any kind of tool just : 
see that the name Keen Kutter is on it and you have assurance of full 1S 
satisfaction. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for \ i 
36 years and are the best that brains, money and skill can produce. \ 
Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, \ 


Serew «Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Seythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of 
all*kinds. If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us 
‘and learn where to get them. «Tool Booklet sent free. Every Keen 
‘Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection. of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’” 


"an rane 


Trade-Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 298 Broadway, N. Y. 
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_““Tire Trouble ’’— without the 
New Universal Rim. 


SOCK 


Arranged for Goodyear 
Detachable Tire. 


/~Goodyear | 


New Universal Rim 


f Tire removed or applied to New Universal Rim in less than 
if i 30 seconds. No eftort, because no stretching of tire. j 
lea} No bolts, no bother, no tools—only the hands. Reversible 
e if] flange rings instantly arranged for Goodyear Detachable Auto 
{=f} ‘Vire (most resilient and durable in the pneumatic art), all other 
H { types of Goodyear tires, or amy standard clincher tire made. 

i T = ”) if a 
Hi Get the ‘““Good News Book. No matter 
ait : : Lata 
} A what tires you own, you need this book. 

rail ’ 


New light on tire trouble. Sent free. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Seneca Street, Akron, O., U. S. A. 


New York: 253 W. 47th St. Detroit: 2 Jeflerson Ave. 
Cincinnati; 242 E. 5th St. St. Louis: 1219 N. Broadway 
Boston : 6-8 Merrimac St. Los Angeles: 932 S. Main St. 
Cleveland ; 69 Frankfort St. 
Buffalo: 670 Main St. 
Kansas City: 1612GrandAve. 
Philadelphia: 1521 Spring St. 
Omaha: 1516 Capitol Ave. 
Syracuse: 416 S. Salina St. 
Denver; 220 Sixteenth St. 


No tire trouble with 


mn d for an j i 
rranged for any New Universal Rim. 


Clincher ‘ire. 


Good. | Bread - 
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WAS HBURN-CROSBYS 


The human body deman« 

about 4 ounces of prot 
of carbohydrate a 
Government Analysi: 
and biscuits made from G@ 
constituents more nea 
by the system than an 
good digestion and go 
all good natured people 
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The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits: 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and re= 
— turn on certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On 


sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
—= portation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in 
the park). Daily until September 16. 


$3,100 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and 
return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denyer, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and 
return. Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$2()00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and 
— return. Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, S.D., andreturn. $30.70 Deadwood and 
— Leadand return. On saledaily until September3o, inclusive. 


$2()90 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 


— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$1725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until 
September 3o, inclusive. 


$1600 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On 
— sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 
W. 8B. ENISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Educations Earned 
During Vacation 


Last September about fifty young people entered the foremost colleges, 
conservatories and business colleges in the country for educational 
courses, the expenses of which were defrayed by the publishers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


These scholarships were given in return for work done in spare hours 
during the summer. The student paid nothing; every item of expense 
was borne by us. Probably one-half of these will continue their courses 
next September, and many new names will be added to the list. One 
young man writes: ‘‘The work which I am doing this summer will enable 
me to finish the last year of my course here at the University of Michigan 

r generous offer and without a cent of ex- 
pense.’”’ A bright girl writes: ‘‘Through this plan I shall now be able 
to gratify my greatest ambition in life—to take a full course at the New 
England Conservatory of Music.’’ 

Nearly a thousand young people have done the same thing. Their 
successes can be duplicated by any young man or young woman with a 
reasonable amount of energy and desire for success. 

There is nothing competitive in the plan and no time limit in which 
the work must be done. You select the college, we pay the biJls when- 
ever you are ready to have us do so. Any young person desirous of 
receiving instruction in any college, conservatory or business college, and 
who would prefer to have some one else bear the expense, should adiivess 
a letter to 


Educational Bureau 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA 


ROOFKING 


‘ATTRACTION... Aa“. OMETIMES am 
INTHE = ee. article is made 
ANSE GAS it || : so good that 
folks wonder how 
it can be sold ae 
the price. Thatwa@ 
the trouble with 
AMATITE-;; it seer 
almost too cheap. It 
cost is SO_ little, its 


that buyers are 
tonished at the low cost. 


proof roof covering that will not | 

crack, creep or buckle, rust or rot, there is 

nothing to compare with it. 

Anyone can put it down. All you need is 

a hammer—we supply nails and cement with 
each roll. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Allegheny Kansas 
New Orleans Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati Minneapo 
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q Just a trial of Murad TEE: will tell you why their {fF 
an within a few months has exceeded the combined sales 
of all other Turkish Cigarettes—_a most remarkable 
achievement. 


CIG 


have the same rare selections and the same delicate blend of the cigarettes 
used in the court circles of Turkey. The man who makes them, Allan 
Ramsay, has served for sixteen years as government expert of Turkey. 


10 for 15 cents 


BY MAIL POSTPAID.—If you can’t get Murad Cigarettes from 
your dealer, send 15c. for ten, 75c, for fifty, $1.50 for one hundred. 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Kaiser’s Systematic Play 


‘AWN BY J. J. GOULD 


\RANCE had no choice but to espouse Russia’s side in the conflict in Asia, for it 

4 was compelled by her alliance with the Czar’s Government. But of Germany’s 

interest in the conflict, the Germany of paramount military importance, bound 

i no alliance, and having no voice in the controversy leading to war, the Germany 

at should have been neutral in the strictest sense of the word—what of that country? 

It is a fact incontrovertible that, from the commencement of hostilities between Russia 

id Japan, the German Emperor has been as pro-Russian as any wearer of the Czar’s 

uiform. And bankers of Berlin, most of them, have been equally pro-Russian in their 

nduct and sympathy. And shipowners of Hamburg and Bremen, taking their cue 
jom the capital, have devotedly supported the Russian side, many of them finding it 
sy to view situations of international procedure in a manner allowing them to reap 

Iden benefits; for whenever Russia was forced to purchase ships to augment her 

med fleet these were always found in Germany. When Russian squadrons were dis- 

itched to the Far East they were coaled practically throughout that long journey 
pm German colliers. And in other helpful ways Germany has officiated as the hand- 
aiden of Russia. 

The Kaiser's favoritism for Russia was infectious throughout his empire, as suggested, 

id six months ago his people were practically unanimous for the cause of their neigh- 

brs on the north. Had the contending armies and fleets in the Far East been equally 

atehed, with the outcome hanging in the balance, the influence of William II could have 
rayed the continent of Europe in Russia’s favor; and, things in Manchuria and on the 

‘a being equal between Russia and Japan, an advantage would thereby have accrued 

t Russia difficult to overcome. Why? Because the Kaiser is the strongest, most in- 

liential and cleverest potentate in Europe. Splendid exemplar of the war-lord idea, 

} is really the peer of diplomatists, a ruler whose utterances are weighed and discussed 

‘ those of none other in Continental Europe. Understanding the value of words, and 

‘comer of subtle phrases, an epigram from the Kaiser contrasting the destiny and 

ishts of the “‘white man” and the ‘‘yellow man” would probably have left the British 

«pan’s only sympathizers in the Old World. 

But the psychological moment never came—there was a hitch somewhere in Asia, and 
ropatkin’s genius was expended in masterly retreats; all the triumphs on land and 
were those of the little men under the sun-flag. Finally came a mighty engagement, 

‘ William hastened to decorate the Russian loser and the Japanese victor. -But the 

int was strained; the public perceived this. As a result, the incident fell flatter than 


- te anti-climax of a melodrama played to empty seats. 


_The Kaiser’s chagrin was great. But it need not have been, for the march of events 
a East was proving him simply to be mortal—he had failed to pick the winner, and 
‘is gradually becoming aware of it. A plunger in a sporting event perceives an error of 
dgment in a few minutes, usually. With the War-Lord of Germany it required the 
pe onthe to bring the sad fact to his understanding that Japan would win in the 
fat struggle. 

Why War-Lord, as an appellation for the august William? Adept in the art of warfare 
‘ surely is; but have not the Fatherland’s victories under his rule been those of peace 
y? Has Germany been involved in strife possessing the dignity of war since he came 
tthe throne? Has she not, on the other hand, made headway in trade and sea trans- 
rtation under his guidance that has no parallel in the history of a European state? 
d are not the words ‘‘Made in Germany” so painfully familiar throughout two-thirds 
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Germany’s Covetous Eye 
By Frederic Courtland Penfield — 


for Trade Supremacy in China 


of the globe, especially in Great Britain and her possessions, that they strike terror to 
Britons who study with apprehension the statistics of England’s waning trade? All 
this is true, and Suez Canal returns prove that the users of the waterway under Britain’s 
red flag are yearly less numerous, while the number of German ships is steadily growing. 

Then why not Trade-Lord? This is what the German Emperor is. It is the better 
of the appellations, and more truthfully descriptive. It surely is creditable to the 
German people that their national progress is due to habits of industry and thrift, rather 
than to military display: the artisan, not the drill-master, is making Germany great. 

And could Trade-Lord William be honestly called ‘‘astute’’ if he overlooked the fact, 
obvious as a mountain, that one of the stakes in the Russo-Japanese conflict would be the 
privilege, amounting almost to right, to exploit commercially the most populous country 
on God’s footstool—China? More than one-fourth of the people of the earth are Chinese, 
and their country in this year 1905 is more primitive, in the absence of railways, tele- 
graphs and other public utilities, and every provision conducing to comfort and common- 
sense in living, than any other land pretending to civilization. It is 4 fact that outside 
of Shanghai, Canton, Peking and Tientsin, the people do not want many of the products 
of the outer world; but it also is a truism that much profit accrues from teaching Asiatics 
to “want” modern products. 

The German Emperor foresaw that China could not much longer resist the invasion 
of outside enterprise and trade; and to his mind there could have been no suspicion of 
doubt that the victor in the awful contest could and would dictate trade terms and 
privileges everywhere in the Celestial Empire. If Japan won, the Japanese would surely 
exploit commercially their great neighbor, whose written language is nearly identical 
with their own—this would be but natural to the Mikado’s people, teeming with aptitude 
as manufacturers and traders, and recognizing the necessity for recouping outlay in the 
war. 

If Russia were successful, her reward would be the validating of her hold upon 
Manchuria, the bundling of the Japs out of Korea, and the attainment to a position of 
controlling influence in China’s political affairs. The supplying of articles of general 
manufacture and commerce to the 400,000,000 people of China could have been no part 
of Russia’s program, for the simple reason that Russia is not a manufacturing country 
and has but little to sell. EHyen her enormous tea bill is paid yearly in money to China. 
A nation aspiring in time to control the whole of Asia couldn’t bother with commercial 
matters—certainly not. Yet one of the fruits of victory in the war would have been the 
splendid opportunity to exploit trade everywhere in China—a privilege of priceless value. 

What country was to benefit through this, with Russia’s moral support and permission ? 

France? Hardly; for the French were bound by hard-and-fast alliance, and it had 
never been the policy at St. Petersburg to give anything material to France. Uncle Sam, 
whose people had financed half the war loans of Japan, could scarcely hope to extend 
his business in China with Russia’s codperation; nor could Japan’s ally and moral sup- 
porter, John Bull. 

Who, then, could stand in a likelier position to become legatee of this valued privilege 
than the Trade-Lord of Germany? The Emperor William had been Russia’s ‘‘ best friend”’ 
from the inception of the war, and was admittedly an adept in promoting trade, for his 


people had attained in a few years to an envied position in the commerce of the world. 


A quarter of the trade of ‘‘awakened”’ China would make Germany a vast workshop, 
a hive of industry. 


And this was precisely what the astute Hohenzollern 
saw through the smoke of battle in far-away Manchuria. 
He saw a prosperous Germany if the Slav crushed the yel- 
low man. Tosay he did not would bea libel upon a giant 
intellect. 

Any one disposed to review practically certain incidents 
in the recent history of Germany may develop a dozen 
reasons why the Emperor should seek to make his country 
all important through trade conquest. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Kaiser chafes at barriers of every kind, and 
that there is a restlessness in his nature at times trying 
to his patience to restrain. He looks at the map of the 
German Empire and painfully admits that the present 
frontiers are practically those bequeathed by the Great 
William. To a divine-right monarch this is exasperating. 
The loftiest ambition of an ordinary sovereign, governing 
perfunctorily, even, is to have the national area expand 
under his rule. 

William’s medizval temperament shudders at the 
crowded condition of the earth in this twentieth century, 
when all frontiers appear immovable. Had he lived in the 
days of the Crusaders his valiant sword would probably 
have brought all Palestine under German control; and 
had he been a free agent when Bonapartism collapsed he 
most likely would have carried the German standard to 
the Mediterranean, perhaps to Stamboul. The ironical 
fact is that the German Emperor has had rebuffs and dis- 
appointments in his efforts to expand his realm. The 
Monroe Doctrine, excluding his empire from even a coaling 
station in this hemisphere, is to the Kaiser a perpetual 
nightmare. Sturdy sons of the Fatherland control the 
trade of more than one state in South and Central 
America, but nowhere is it possible to unfurl the standard 
of Germany over “‘colony”’ or ‘‘sphere of influence.”” Even 
to forcibly back up her subjects’ rights the approval of 
the Government at Washington has first to be obtained. 
In his heart, the Kaiser loathes the Doctrine of Monroe— 
that is certain. 

It is twenty years since Germany began to build up a 
colonial empire in Africa, and the net result is that, after 
spending some hundred million dollars, she has acquired 
over a hundred million square miles of territory, with a 
sparsely scattered German population of between five and 
six thousand souls—men, women and children. A third of 
the adult male population is represented by officials and 
soldiers. Militarism is rampant everywhere, with the re- 
sult that the white settler shuns German colonies as he 
would the plague. The keen-witted Kaiser long ago saw 
that empire-building in the Dark Continent could produce 
nothing but expense during his lifetime. 

“To perdition with the Monroe Doctrine, and with 
African tribes blind to the excellence of German-made 
wares,” the Kaiser might have said ten years ago. ‘“‘I’ll 
have sweet revenge upon all and sundry by capturing 
trade everywhere. I’ll make Germany the workshop of 
the universe. Keep your territory, if you like; I'll get the 
trade!” 


The Kaiser Looks Eastward 


HE resolute Trade-Lord then turned his face to the 
East, the bountiful Orient, pregnant with resource 
beyond the dreams of avarice, teeming with hundreds of 
millions of people. The East had made England dominant 
in the world’s affairs. 

Keeping his soldiers at home the Kaiser hurled a legion 
of trade-getters into the Far East, planting commercial 
outposts in Ceylon, sending a flying column of bagmen and 
negotiators to India and the Straits Settlements, and dis- 
tributing a numerical division of business agents through- 
out China. The Empire of the Celestials was made the 
focal point of a great propaganda, openly espoused by the 
Emperor. 

It was readily demonstrated that Great Britain had no 
permanent control of commerce in the East, not evenin her 
own possessions. The Teuton, for a time content with 
trifling profit, underbid all rivals—and orders and contracts 
poured into Germany. Belgian products competed only 
in price; and American manufacturers seemed too busy 
in providing goods for home use to try seriously for busi- 
ness in Asia—they booked orders coming practically 
unsought, that was about all. 

The Chino-Japanese conflict of ten years ago, although 
disastrous to China’s army, stimulated the absorbing 
power of the Chinese for goods of Western manufacture, 
and Germany sold her wares right and left. 

Important steamship lines were now subsidized by the 
German Government to maintain regular services be- 
tween Germany and the Far East, carrying goods and 
passengers at reasonable charges; and it was known that 
in his personal capacity the Emperor had become a large 
shareholder in one of them. Germany was prospering, and 
the Trade-Lord and his lieutenants were happy. All 
recognized the possibilities of Oriental business. China 
was preparing to throw off the conservatism and lethargy 
of centuries, and trade was the keynote of everything per- 
taining to Germany’s relations with the Peking Govern- 
ment. German diplomatists on service in China were 
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instructed to employ every good office to induce German 
business, and the Kaiser himself selected and instructed 
consular officials going to the Flowery Kingdom. Able 
commercial attachés, with capacity for describing trade 
conditions, were maintained there, and expected to be as 
industrious as beavers. For trade-promoting capacity 
German consuls in China have no equal—and they all know 
that the Kaiser’s interest in Chinese trade amounts to 
mania. 

The assassination in the streets of Peking, in 1900, of 
Minister von Kettler, Germany’s envoy, and the subse- 
quent sending of an imperial prince of China to Berlin to 
express the regrets of the Chinese Government, strength- 
ened materially the Kaiser’s hold upon Chinese affairs. 
Reiteration from Washington of the ‘‘open door”’ in China 
struck no terror in the Kaiser’s heart, justified in believing 
he could hold his position against all comers. As proof of 
this belief, he might point to German steamers in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai literally vomiting forth each week 
thousands of tons of goods ‘‘ Made in Germany,” penetrat- 
ing every section of China even to the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse. A few years ago nearly all this trade was 
exclusively British. 

The question of Chinese exclusion and the threatened 
boycott of American goods by China has recently been the 
occasion of anxiety in this country—but none in Germany. 
It is well appreciated that the spread of the sentiment in 
the East that the United States is unjust to Chinamen of 
the better class might undo the splendid work of Secretary 
Hay in cultivating the friendship of the Celestial Empire 
by standing fast for China’s administrative entity and 
insisting on the ‘‘open door’”’ policy. 


When China Wakes 


NOWING that the ‘‘awakening”’ of China would be 
one of the results of the war, the Master Mind in 
Berlin had not long to consider where the interest of 
Germany lay, for he well knew that if they conquered, the 
Japs would in a few years supply the kindred Chinese 
with practically every article needed from abroad. 

If Russia won, then “ Best Friend” William of Germany, 
one of the most irresistible forces in the world, would have 
a freer hand in China than ever—and this would mean a 
prosperous Germany for years to come. 

By directing the sympathies of the German people to 
the Russian side the Kaiser played a trump card in state- 
craft, certainly. As a soldier, William II must have 
known the fighting ability and prowess of the little men of 
Japan, for German officers had for years been the instruct- 
ors of the Mikado’s army—but the public attitude of the 
head of a government must ever be that which best serves 
the State. Whatever the chagrin at Berlin over Russia’s 
defeat, a battle royal will be needed for Japan to overcome 
Germany’s lead in Chinese trade; but in time Japan will 
have this, provided she is well advised and has the fortune 
to be backed by Uncle Sam. 

What of the German colony in China—Kiau-chau, on 
the east coast of the Shantung peninsula, whose forts 
frown upon the Yellow Sea? Is there anything like it, 
strategically and tradewise, in the East? No. When the 
Kaiser’s glance falls upon the map of Kiau-chau, and he 
recalls the ease with which he segregated from Peking’s 
rule a goodly piece of old China, he may be irreverently 
moved to the extent of again snapping his fingers at the 
Monroe Doctrine, and at millions of simple Africans who 
refuse to eat German foods and wear not astitch of German 
fabrics. Kiau-chau represents the cleverest feat of empire- 
building the world has seen since the Great Powers de- 
clared a closure to land-grabbing in the East. 

When some German missionaries were murdered a few 
years since in China, the Kaiser, ever an opportunist, was 
justly angry, and Peking shuddered at. the possibility of 
national castigation. Could the Mighty One at Berlin 
condone the offense if China gave Germany a harbor to be 
used as coaling station and naval headquarters? Possi- 
bly; but how can China bestow territory in view of the 
American Government’s certainty to insist that there be 
no parceling of China— none whatever ? 

“‘Hasily managed,” was the reply. ‘‘It need not. be a 
transfer of territory, but a ‘lease,’ say for ninety-nine 
years. This would saye China’s ‘face,’ and not disturb 
the Powers.” 

Hence a “‘lease’’ was prepared for all the territory 
bounded in a semicircle drawn fifteen miles from Kiau- 
chau Bay—a goodly piece, in all conscience. Then came 
pourparlers for greater German authority, and for more 
territory. As a consequence, in a second document signed 
at Peking, it was additionally agreed that ‘‘in a further 
zone thirty miles from all points of the leased territory the 
Chinese Government shall no longer, for a space of ninety- 
nine years, be entitled to take any step without previous 
authorization from the German Government.”’ 

This amounted in substance to saying farewell on 
China’s part to a slice of domain in all more than twice 
the size of theState of Rhode Island. The ‘‘sphere of influ- 
ence,” so called, measures 2750 square miles. Germany 
was given, as well, the equivalent of sovereignty over the 


harbor of Kiau-chau, no end of mining and railway 
and other privileges. The lease dates from March 6, 
Kiau-chau harbor is one of the most spacious and 


Tsing-tau, admirably situated on the harbor, was a 
by Germany as the seat of government, and all the a 
tenances of a military and naval station have been erecte 
A look of permanency characterizes every structure. T) 
house of the naval governor is even pretentious. T) 
capital ig laid out with generous regard to broad street. 
designated on name-plates as “‘strasses.” A bank and I 
hotel await the coming of business. The harbor has be 
dredged, and two miles of the best wharves in Asia co 
structed of masonry. Warehouses, barracks, hospita, 
administrative buildings and coal-sheds are there, all | 
German style, and intended to last hundreds of years, | 
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A Firm Foothold 


Spee G-TAU as a seat of deputed government m: 

have found its way into schoolbooks, but the i ir 
itive traveler in North China readily learns of its 
Perhaps it is meant to be complimentary to Cl 
tain the name Tsing-tau—but that is all about 
that is Chinese, save the coolies executing the wh 
behest. There are 2500 Europeans, almost exe 
Germans, in William’s capital on Kiau-chau Bay. 
and officials predominate, of course, but mereh 
industrial expert are in the pioneer band in 
numbers. 

And what of the “‘hinterland,’’ compassed by  ® 
five-mile semicircle, dotted with thirty-odd native tow: 
the whole having a population of 1,200,000? This pat 
of China is surely in process of being awakened; rea. 
numerous schools wherein European missionariesareteac 
ing the German language, and enterprise greets the e 
everywhere. Locomotives ‘‘Made in Germany” : a 
warnings to Chinese yokels to clear the way for trai 


but an incident in the great scheme of Germanizii 
Chinese Empire. Incidentally, it is provided by th 
ment between the Peking and Berlin Governments th 
German authorities. This ruling conveys a meani 
fectly clear. 

Less than a hundred miles up-country are the 
coal-fields of Weihsien and Poshan, by agreement wor 
with German capital, and connected with the h : 
railways built with German money, and so devoted 
Teutonic interests that the name of the company is spre 
on the cars in the language of the dear old Fa 
The whole is a magnificent piece of propagandism, sur 

And what is back of it? What is the purpose of t| 
appropriation of 14,000,000 marks for Kiau-chau in 4) 
year’s official budget of the German Government? ‘ 
little else; and Trade spelled best with a large T. 

It was an interesting occasion, on a clear, va | 
April last, when his Royal Highness Prince | 
Leopold of Prussia and his brilliant military 
landed on the quay at Tsing-tau. Thegreat steam . th i 
had brought them from Europe, dodging derelict R i 
mines all the way from Shanghai, was the first 
mail-ship to enter Kiau-chau harbor. Tsing-tau "was 
gala mood and dress, naturally, and the princely broth 
in-law of the Kaiser debarked amid cheers from Germ — 
throats and the bellowing of brass instruments on s! 
and the booming of guns on warships assembled 
harbor. 

No function could have been more German anywh 
At home there would have been a different backgro 
to the picture. In Hamburg there would have b 
interned Russian battleship as repairs, 


boat destroyers that had escaped oa Port Arthur, 
find safety i ina friendly harbor, and supposed to be * 
commission’; certainly no trainload of American pet 
leum in cases, destined for up-country use in China. It 
a truism that the Light of Asia is American pode 
And the four-masted Yankee schooner dis 
Oregon pine at a nearby pier—that couldn’t be 
German port. Otherwise, picture, setting and fr 
intensely German. 
And the twenty or thirty packing-cases wie the 
rial cipher on their lids? What do they contain? 
from the German Emperor to the Emperor and D 
Empress of China, that’s all—and wholly “ 
Germany.” 
It was a subtle move in the coquetry going on | 
the courts of Berlin and Peking to land a earload 
Germany’s seaport in China and have them convoy 
the Chinese capital by a princely messenger 4 
member of the Kaiser’s household. 
And its significance? Trade, again with a 
Looked at superficially, it might be thought a di 
cementing of the ties of amity between the nations 
Germany has a program to be carried out in th 
Empire, be it remembered, somewhat difficult of e 
now'that Japan has arrested the Russian advai 
\ 
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“The Most Overbearing, Arrogant Old Chap That 
Ever Scrutinized a Payroll” 


FOUND on my desk one morning a letter which 
greatly surprised me. It was from Mr. George 
' Holland, president of the Holland Car Works, at 
ree inviting me to a three days’ house-party at his 
sentry home at Beulah Falls. 
had never been much addicted to social gatherings of 
‘h nature, and, as I had but a slight business acquaint- 
we with Mr. Holland, I could not understand how I came 
‘oe the recipient of thisinvitation. The next mail, how- 
v7, brought me a letter from Charles Ormsby, with 
vim I was well acquainted. He urged me, in the strong- 
ssserms, to allow nothing to interfere with my acceptance 
fhe invitation, as it would brmg me into contact with 
ole or ten of the greatest financiers of the Middle West, 
a would also “‘put me wise’? to some matters of the 
ainest importance. Upon this, of course, I decided to go. 

‘arrived at Beulah Falls late in the afternoon of the day 
.pointed. It was a small country station, and, in re- 
spise to an inquiry by Mr. Holland’s chauffeur for Mr. 
Duble and Mr. Knight, an old gentleman climbed into 
hitonneau followed by myself. He was the sternest and 

‘ell, [think the most unpleasant looking man I had ever 
se. His lips were thin and tightly compressed, his eye- 
ows were overhanging and exceedingly shaggy and bris- 
‘liz, and he glared through them so fiercely at me that I 
‘eleompelled to speak. 

You are going to Mr. Holland’s, I presume,” said I. 

Tshould hardly be riding in his auto if I were not!” 
neruffly replied. Then his jaws clicked together—and 
“hie were the only words spoken during our four-mile ride. 

r. Holland met us as we alighted, and was very cordial 
‘00th. He introduced me to the old gentleman, Mr. 
uve Knight, of Cleveland. 

Dubble, eh!”” Mr. Knight remarked, as he glared at me 
agin, and his fearful eyebrows twitched up and down. 
“‘le man who got the best of the Standard Wool crowd, 
eh’ Then a choking rattle sounded in his throat, much 
to 1y alarm, until I surmised that he was laughing — but 
‘hie was no mirth in his eyes. 

‘here were but seven of us at dinner that evening — the 
othr guests being expected on the following day. Ormsby 
wa there, and with him and the jolly affability of our 
hoi I felt at my ease directly, in spite of Luke Knight, 
wk glared at me whenever I looked toward him. He 
mze No effort to join in the conversation, but seemed to 
be stening to every one at once, and that choking rattle 
calle from his throat whenever any remark pleased him. 

ae night was warm—very warm—and immediately 
aft: the dinner we went out on one of the fine verandas. 
Priently Ormsby drew me off to one corner, where we 
seted ourselves comfortably. 

_ Rather a mixed company, Dubble,” he said, as he lit a 
cig’. ““T guess you’re wondering what it’s all about!” 
Well, it don’t look exactly like a gathering for pleasure 
oni,” replied. “There seems to be too much heaviness 
an(importance about it all.” 
2 laughed. “You'll get it, too,” he said, ““when you’ve 
da little more. The other men here are in the secret, 
ll enlighten you now. 
__¥t course, it’s not necessary to tell a financier like 
a self that panics—financial panies—seem to be as 


so 


By George Carling 


Pasteurized Finance 


inevitable in business as death and taxes. Up to a few 
years ago they had a deucedly unpleasant way of drop- 
ping in at very inopportune times and often without 
announcement. They were generally as unceremonious 
with the millionaire as with the hod-carrier, and they 
often prolonged their visits until they had become thor- 
oughly obnoxious to both parties. . 

“Some bright chap, however—I haven’t the slightest 
idea who it was—held to the idea that there is good in all 
things, even panics, if they could be controlled; and 
his genius showed up in the method he devised for ex- 
tracting the good for the benefit of himself and his friends. 
He looked upon a panic as a disease, and a terribly conta- 
gious one at that, and his idea was to apply the wonderful 
germ theory and head off this disease—by inoculation— 
for one of a milder form. 

“ As I said before, I have no idea where or when this bril- 
liant idea originated, but I do know that the first time it 
was put into practice it was a howling success.”’ 

“And when was that ?”’ I inquired eagerly. 

“About eight years ago. That was when the first. of 
these house-parties was held, and I was so fortunate as to 
be present. Our host presented the inoculation idea to us, 
stating that there were over a dozen similar parties being 
held that week in various great industrial centres. He 
added that, if the general opinion of all those parties was 
that a nice little panic was desirable, the microbes would 
be introduced—the panic would develop without delay, 
and in a mild and very beneficial form. After he had ex- 
plained the advantages we had a day or two to talk it 
over. and our party decided for microbes. The others 
were of the same opinion, so in a few weeks the panic had 
nicely developed—a good, healthy little panic, well under 
control at all times. You remember the slump eight 


years ago?’”’ 
I nodded. It seemed to me a most extraordinary 
business. Presently I asked him the question he was 


evidently expecting: 

“Those advantages! 
would be?” 

Mr. Ormsby laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘You haven’t 
thought long enough, Dubble, or they’d all come to you. 
In the first place, at that time labor had been having a long 
stretch of prosperity and the unions were getting unpleas- 
antly saucy and aggressive. A little setback and a very 
big scare were necessary to bring the men to a healthy 
understanding of their station. Well, they got both in 
liberal doses; there was no more strike talk for two years, 
and wages were scaled down from ten to twenty per cent. 

“Now that, of course, was advantage enough— plenty 
—pbut there were incidentals, by-products. Profits had 
been good and the investing public, both large and small, 
had absorbed a very great quantity of securities; and—er 
—well, this was a good opportunity to feed them a little 
more—and then make them disgorge the whole! You 
see, large owners and managers of railroad and industrial 
stocks found themselves with great accumulations of 
profits, seeking investment; and this handy little panic 
came in admirably to depress prices, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity for this idle capital to pick up bargains. See?” 

“Tt was a beautiful scheme!”’ I said fervently. 

“Lovely, Dubble, lovely! Pasteurized finance— pleas- 
ant to take—very beneficial in its effects and absolutely 
harmless —to the physicians!”’ 

“Yes! The physicians. Who are they?” 

“Ourselves!’’ he answered. ‘‘We who attend these 
pleasant little house-parties are the M. D.’s.” 

The whole matter was so astounding that I sat ponder- 
ing over it for some moments, while Ormsby smoked, 
giving me plenty of time. Finally I asked: 

““What do you call this organization ?” 

Helaughed. ‘‘Thereis no organization— consequently 
no name.” 

“No organization!’’ I repeated, ““Who calls these 
meetings and collects the results?” 

“Parties, Dubble, not meetings,” he said reprovingly. 
“They are just little social gatherings, where the guests 
naturally drift into conversation about business conditions 
and express their views. Mr. Holland invited us, you 
know.” 

It was incomprehensible to me, but Ormsby went on : 

“T’ll enlighten you as far asI can. At irregular periods 
certain men receive invitations to attend little social gath- 
erings like this—sometimes at country houses, some- 
times on short yachting trips —anywhere, where absolute 
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I really don’t see just what they 


“‘Pasteurized Finance—Pleasant to Take, Very Beneficial in 
Its Effects and Absolutely Harmless” 


privacy is assured. The guests are always large em- 
ployers of labor; presidents of great railroad lines; heads 
of big manufacturing plants and mining industries, and 
capitalists, whose investments are in such business. Only 
men who are directly interested in production and distri- 
bution are ever invited. During this week about fifteen 
of these parties are being held at various points of the 
country. Probably about a dozen visitors is the average 
size of each party, so that the total number is not over two 
hundred. The hosts in each case make a memorandum of 
the opinion of their guests; then, in the course of two or 
three weeks, each of us will receive a pleasant little note 
notifying us, In a very innocent but unmistakable manner, 
what to expect—fair weather or foul—as the preponder- 
ance of desire at all the parties may determine.” 

“And who brings about the panic, Ormsby?” 

“Each of us does. Each man does his share. If you 
receive word, inside of a month, to look out for trouble, 
you ll not only look out for it, but you'll do all you can to 
precipitate it— or I’mvery greatly mistaken in you. You'll 
unload all the stocks you can; and that alone, when two 
hundred other big men with probably two or three times 
that number of their confidants in every line of industry 
are doing the same, will knock things. 

“After that you'll talk blue. Having all the cash pro- 
ceeds from your stock sales, you will, naturally, wish to 
invest again. So you'll talk blue in every way you can 
think of to depress prices, and look out for bargains. Then 
there’s the labor question. You employ a good many men 
in the various lines you’re interested in?”’ 

“Nearly two thousand,” I replied. 

“T thought so. Now, of course, you seize the oppor- 
tunity to get them rattled. When they see in the papers 
reports from all lines of business of reduction of expenses, 
and published interviews with captains of industry, all 
blue, they’Il take on the same color themselves mighty 
quick. They’ll also take a cut with thankful hearts— 
glad that it is not a lay-off. They’ll come to a quick and 
fervid realization of the fact that capital, as well as labor, 
has some rights to a division of profit.’ 

“But,” I inquired, ‘“what if these men don’t act to- 
gether? Surely some of them would have other views— 
would object to any interference with business.” 

“T suppose you mean the ‘Two Hundred’ in place of 
any other name?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Dubble, look at that old man sitting there,’” Ormsby 
replied, nodding his head toward Knight. ‘‘He is the 
controlling head of a half-dozen merged iron industries, 
employing a total of over twenty thousand men. He is 
the most overbearing, arrogant old chap that ever scru- 
tinized a payroll—and he’d lose a hundred thousand 
dollars any time sooner than give up his own way. Now 
listen! Three years ago, at one of these parties, it was 
decided to apply the brakes to a labor market that had 
grown to be almost as arrogant as himself. Knight 
didn’t want any action taken at that time. He had some 
unfinished deal on hand, perhaps. Anyhow, he actually 
stayed and argued with the party for three full days—a 
most extraordinary thing for him, who grudges an hour 
for the most important directors’ meeting. 


“But the general opinion was against him—and what 
could he do? No appeal or protest was possible—there 
being absolutely no one to appeal to. He was as helpless 
as that Dutch gardener out there to influence the matter. 
I’d have given a hundred dollars to have heard him for a 
about ten minutes talking to himself over it. ’Twould 
have been a liberal education, Dubble. But he simply 
had to fall into line—or rather, he fairly jumped into it! 
Enterprise Iron Stock dropped from 168 to 132 in four 
months —and he must have made a fortune, whatever he 
may have lost over unfinished business. The best of it 
was, their sales that year didn’t drop off one dollar. Their 
plants are in several localities, and they simply juggled 
the men, knocked off hands at one point long enough to 
get it into the papers that they’d shut down 
—then started up again— without any brass 
bands to announce that fact, you bet!” 

“And do you mean to tell me, Ormsby, 
that such gigantic schemes, so tremendously 
influential, so far-reaching in their effects, 
are carried through without any organiza- 
tion, without any executive head ?”’ 

“No, I can hardly go as far as that; I 
can only assert that I know nothing of any 
organization, nor do I believe that any of 
the other guests know of one. There is, 
however, one man who seems to have some 
sort of influence—some executive power. 
Did you ever hear of Philip Norton, a 
banker of Boston ?”’ 

“Never,” I replied. 

“JT thought not. He is an old man, and 
almost unknown out of his own circle, as he 
runs but a small, private bank. Neverthe- 
less, if you should write to him, some time 
in the future, suggesting that the wheels of 
trade are running a little too fast—that your 
workmen are getting saucy and aggressive — 
your letter would be acknowledged in a per- 
fectly non-committal way; then, perhaps, in 
a few weeks you'd receive another invitation 
to meet a few captains of industry for a din- 
ner or two and a smoke-talk. 

“On the other hand, if you called on our 
friend Norton to gain any information on 
these smoke-talks, or to make any sugges- 
tions, he’d tell you, in effect, that you were very much 
deranged—that he had absolutely no knowledge of any 
social gatherings in your part of the country or anywhere 
else—excepting his own little church festivities.” 

“Then there must be some one back of Norton!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“T should think it highly probable,” said Ormsby 
coolly. ‘But I have never yet met any man who knew 
more about the business than I have told you, and I have 
long ceased troubling myself on the subject. It’s a wealth- 
producer, all right, and that’s what interests me.”’ 

“About the membership, Ormsby. How do the men 
secure these invitations ?”’ 

“They can do nothing about them. The invitations 
come spontaneously. The making up of the list is another 
mystery. The biggest man in the country cannot get 
‘next’ to us unless he’s wanted—nor can his friends 
bring him forward. You can write to Norton if you 
desire, and suggest names. Perhaps your suggestion will 
be acted upon. I sent your name to him, but I’ve no 
doubt that the prestige you have gained by your adroit 
work against the Standard Wool people secured the 
invitation for you.” 

“Do you suppose they are represented ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly! There’s no direct representative at 
this gathering, but Reynolds, who will be here to-morrow, 
is the president of one of their railroads. He can there- 
fore be looked upon as a representative, and, in all proba- 
bility, some of their men are present at every party held 
this week.” 

A chill crept over me at this, and Ormsby said: “‘ You 
look grave, Dubble. What’s the trouble?” 

I paused a few moments, and then said: ‘Supposing 
they are back of Norton in this! What assurance have 
any of us that they are keeping faith with us all?” 

“T don’t know that I understand just what you mean, 
Dubble.” 

“Suppose that, for some purpose, they should notify 
this party, or any one of us, that all is to go on as before, 
while all the other parties are notified that a—er—small 
panic is due. Don’t you see what a terrible disadvantage 
that would place us under ?”’ 

“Tsee what you're looking out for, Dubble! Trouble, on 
account of your late very successful little experience with 
them. You think that they might take such an oppor- 
tunity as this to even up matters with you. But look! If 
you were misled, that way, how could you suffer? You 
are the owner of a very large quantity of stock of various 
kinds. If the prices fall off without your receiving warn- 
ing in time you'd still have your stocks, and the proper- 
ties are still there. You’re not one of the dear, confiding 
public — believing, because I and a few others say so, that 
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your property is worth twenty or thirty per cent. less to- 
morrow than it is to-day. You’re under no obligation to 
sell. You’d simply lose the chance the others have—to 
sell at the top notch and buy in again at the lowest. 

“But the Standard Wool Company, if it is the leading 
spirit of this scheme, would never do so foolish a thing. If 
the plan. once miscarries—if the men who attend these 
parties learn that any of them have been deceived—the 
whole thing is at anend. No reliance would be placed on 
it again, and no action taken.”’ 

Knight left the next morning. He shook hands with 
me before getting into the car, and his keen little eyes 
glared fiercely from under his heavy eyebrows as he 
chuckled in his dry, hard way: ‘“‘The man who beat the 
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“What?” I Gasped; but There was No Need of Repetition 


Standard Wool Company, eh! Better go into iron, 
Dubble. Come and see me some time.” 

I don’t think that the full bearing of this matter, or 
scheme—I know not what to call it—came fully over me 
until I was on my train, bound for home. Then I had 
time to ponder over it. The mystery of its organization, 
for organization there certainly must be, and the gigantic 
scope of its influence and operation—it was stupendous, 
overpowering! A few handfuls of men at little social 
gatherings, determining a change in business conditions 
which would transfer millions of dollars of invested sav- 
ings and earnings to themselves. The whole industrial 
system of this great country under tribute to the ‘‘Two 
Hundred”’! 

I was so engrossed with these stupendous thoughts that 
when the conductor asked for my ticket I handed him 
one without looking at it. He was a Toonsville man and 
he, of course, knew me, and he glanced at the pasteboard 
and grinned. I had handed him, by mistake, a ticket I 
had purchased a week before for a lecture at the West 
Side Church. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Dubble. 
because Iam on the laterun. But Jack’ll be glad to take 
it in.”’ And he actually slipped it into his vest pocket, 
holding out his other hand for my railroad ticket! I don’t 
know when I lost a half-dollar so carelessly before. 

Rainsford came in early the morning after my arrival 
home. ‘Richard,’ he said, “if you’re going into that 
affair of Lorsford’s you’d better nail it at once.” 

“How’s that ?”’ I inquired sharply. 

‘““He told me yesterday,” replied Rainsford, ‘‘that he 
should go to Cleveland in a day or two if you didn’t decide. 
He’s got wind of some parties there, I believe, who feel 
interested in the matter. Of course, you don’t need any 
advice from me, but I’ll say this, that if you go into it I’ll 
take up a slice of the stock very readily.” 

So I found that, the instant I got back to my office, I 
had to do some pretty deep thinking again. Lorsford was 
the owner of a fairly large factory for making agricultural 
tools. The business had been left him by his father, who 
had died a few years before, and the son, who was almost 
too energetic and enterprising, had driven the business 
hard, overrunning his capital. He was now trying to 
turn it into a stock company. The assets inventoried 
fairly—about $600,000—and, just before going to 
Beulah Falls, I had made up my mind to go into it on that 
basis. But now, of course, I felt differently. I was very 
certain, from the opinions expressed at the Holland party, 
that a slump would occur very soon, and one of my first 
thoughts, after that party, had been that, if I could keep 
Lorsford hanging off for two or three months, values 
would be down and I could make much better terms. 


I can’t attend this myself, 


But now it appeared that he would brook no furt 
delay, and, as I had a special desire to get control of 
factory, in order to carry out a cherished plan, I found}; 
self in the cruel dilemma of being compelled to come to) 
terms— unless I could happily hit upon some Plan; 

‘“make good.” 

I suppose I was unusually preoccupied at luncheon t) 
day, for my wife said: / 

“What is it, Richard ? 
ling you now?” 

I always had a great knack of arguing to myself, 4| 
during the two years we had been married, I had got in, 
similar habit of arguing with my wife— without, of cou» 
expecting any answers or suggestions from her. Elf, 
was agood listener, and never bothered mey 
frivolous remarks or interferences. 

“‘Here’s this affair of Lorsford’s,”’ I repl| 
“Tf I buy now I’ve got to pay $600 OO | 
could stave him off for six months I cous aj 
get in for $500,000 or less.” 

“Tsn’t it worth the $600,000, Richard? 
thought the other day you said that it was 

I was somewhat surprised, as I didn’t supy | 
she had paid any such attention to figure 
that. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘I suppose it is now, i 
it may not be after a ——” And I stop, 
short. It would never do to have my wife» 
peating any surmise of hard times ahead | 
wanted to unload some stocks before that i 
got abroad. 

She looked at me curiously and said: “If y 
are needing money, Richard, there is $50,00 jf 
mine which will be available next week. (Oi; 
notified me while you were away that he wi d 
be ready to take up his mortgage.” 

This was a good suggestion. It would, ' 
doubtedly, be a good investment for the $50 0 
—and it would, of course, be under my coni | 

That night I perfected my plan; and wn 
Lorsford called on me next day I made J 
proposition. 

“The property inventories $600,000, the i- 
cumbrances amount to $500,000, and that le: 
your equity $100,000, which you proposi o 
take in stock in the new company. Is i 

“That’s it, Mr. Dubble.” 

“Well, then, this is what I’ll do: I will form this a 
pany and capitalize it at $600,000. I'll guarantee to Il 
$500,000 stock at par—mind, not a dollar less—the 0 2 
$100,000 is to be held in the treasury for one year. 
will continue as manager, and if, at the end of the 1, 
you show a dividend of six per cent., the $100,000 in s k 
will be delivered to you. Your books show a profi 
eight per cent. for the past three years, so this seems i ia 
very safe proposition for you.” 

He was evidently startled by this plan, and Joo 
pretty blank. ‘I don’t see,’ said he, ‘‘ why that s k 
should not be delivered to me at once. Do you supy & 
Mr. Dubble, that I shall relax my effort to al ie 
these excellent profits?” 

“Not at all! I have nosuch idea. But it’s this v: 
If I go into this thing I want it to be an absolutely :\d 
and conservative company. I don’t want one dro of 
water in the stock. I don’t want any juggling with & 
ferred stock and common stock, and all that—and ]& 
lieve you do not.” 

“T certainly do not, Mr. Dubble,”’ he said emphatic 
“This was my father’s business, and I have hoped ttl 
could hand it down to my son; but I would rather sel! ht 
and get out than be mixed up in anything of ar 

‘Well, then,” I continued, ‘‘as I have just said, I . 
guarantee to sell $500,000 of stock strictly at par. Bil 
order to do this—in the absence of any customary in¢ & 
ments—TI must show an unusually safe investment; 
the plan I have proposed will be a guarantee to my fri i 
which could hardly be surpassed.” le 

He said he would sleep over the matter and see mé¢ie 
next day. The upshot of it all was that he agreed toy 
proposition, and the company was formed without diy: 
Rainsford took a thousand shares, my wife five hunc 4, 
and I took up the balance myself, as I was deterain«| if 
have absolute control of this matter. 

On the day that our articles of incorporation were x 
I received a letter from Mr. Holland which read as foll 


My dear Mr. Dubble: After proper consideratior 

I have concluded that, in view of the decided) 
gloomy outlook for business in the immediat 
future, I should hardly feel inclined to invest in th 
manner spoken of when you were here. Lid I. 
Wishing you every success in your undertaking 

I am very truly yours, i 
GEORGE Houranp. iy 


This was what I had been looking for, and, leaving "Y i 
further details of organization in the hands of Rain 
and the lawyers, I took the night train for New York 
plans were fully formed. I had determined that no 


the Standard Wool Company should prevent 


‘What weighty matter is tro 


4 py ; 
t2 fullest possible advantage of this unparalleled oppor- 


tnity for increasing my fortune. For I argued to myself 
tis way: ‘If the Wool Company are laying a trap for me 
t2 worst they can do is to buy up all my stocks at the high 
yice Now prevailing —and I shall have their good money 
jexchange. I can always invest again somewhere.” 
So Linstructed my brokers what to do. Cautiously they 
fl out my Lumber stock and my Seringford Power Com- 
yoy stock at prices which sagged but little. Of course, 
al was the only man connected with these companies who 
kew what was ahead, I was, naturally, the only one who 
ys selling to any extent, and the matter went very satis- 
f-torily. 

The financial reports showed a selling movement in most 


athe large industrials, but it was looked upon as a‘‘ bear”’ 
rd, and the public cheerfully refused to get badly scared 
; the face of bright reports of crops and business. So the 
zces went off but little. 

[ stayed ten days in New York, returning to Toonsville 
yth but nominal amounts of stock left, but with several 
rilions of cash on deposit in New York—a fact which 
yuld have caused me much anxious thought and consid- 

‘tion if I had not felt perfectly easy about the bargains 
yich would shortly be easy to find. 
This was a very busy period of my life. I had to take 
uw at once the organization and management of the 
irsford Factory, the most important point, at first, being 
+: selection of a suitable man for the position of secretary 
ai treasurer. In order to carry out the plan I had in 
yw, I required a man of peculiar characteristics, and I 
ys very fortunate in knowing such a one—Gustave 
(ell. He had previously done some work for me, of 

nor importance, but requiring very delicate handling, 
ail had found him decidedly efficient and —er— docile. 

Lorsford shook his head when I men- 
tned Odell. ‘Of course, Mr. Dubble,” 
sid he, ‘you and your friends will fill 
fit position as you think best, but I hope 
yi will not appoint this man!”’ 

‘Why so?” Iasked. ‘‘What do you 
kow against him?” 

‘Nothing whatever, but he does not 
impress me favorably. I would urge you 
nst strongly to make the strictest inqui- 
ri3 into his antecedents.”’ 

‘Thave satisfied myself as far as I desire 
t’ I answered coldly. And Lorsford 
slugged his shoulders and said no more. 
lad determined that Odell should be the 
s«retary, and, of course, he wasappointed. 

called the new official to a private in- 
t«view a few days later, and, after some 
caversation as to his new duties, I said: 

‘Odell, you probably know the terms 
o Mr. Lorsford’s agreement with this 
cmpany ?”’ ; 

‘I am not sure that I do, precisely.” 

‘Well, of course you know that he 
t«es charge of the production—the man- 
ayment of the factory—all office busi- 
ns being in your hands. He has under- 
teen so to manage the manufacturing 
ects as to earn a dividend of six per cent. 
tls next year. If he does, he is to re- 
cive $100,000 in stock—which is now 
hidin thetreasury. Failing to earn that 
didend, the stock remains the property 
othis company.”’ 

dell looked down with half-closed eyes 
ail made no remark, evidently expect- 
H, me to go on. 

| Of course,’”’ I continued, ‘‘it will be 
yir duty to aid him in this task to the 
bit of your ability.” 

de made no response to this. He was a wonderfully 
dcreet man, possessed of the unusual tact of knowing how 
tisay nothing at the proper time—but he was looking 
kinly at me now. 

‘I fear,” said I, after a short pause, ‘that Lorsford is 
scewhat optimistic. I don’t feel quite so sure about the 
enings as he does. However, if he should fail in this— 
ifo dividend is made—although the company would be 

aus the $30,000, it would hold the $100,000 to make 
ged. I had to make that arrangement to protect my 

‘nds, you know.” 

_ dell was silent a few moments while we sat looking into 
ech other’s eyes. Then he drew a long breath as a pecul- 
laglitter came into his glance. 

Your friends will be protected all right, Mr. Dubble, 
Pividing ——” 

Providing what?” I asked sharply. 

Providing Mr. Lorsford is not one of them!” heretorted 

h a low laugh. 
smiled uneasily, but I saw that he and I understood 

h other, which was the main point. 


_learly two months passed without any striking indica- 
of the results of our house-parties, and the decision 
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of the “Two Hundred,’ as Ormsby had termed them, 
although large sales of the heavy industrial stocks had been 
made, and the prices had suffered accordingly. At last, 
however, a paragraph was given out by the Associated 
Press, and generally printed with big headlines. It stated 
that one of the great trunk lines had laid off three 
hundred men in its repair shops, giving as the reason a 
necessary curtailment of expenses. 

That was the first shot. Knight, of the Enterprise Iron 
Works, was the next to fall in line, an interview being pub- 
lished in which he stated that their orders were thousands 
of dollars less than at the corresponding time of the pre- 
vious year, and intimating a probable shut-down of at 
least three of their plants, and possibly five. 

Then the calamity stories came in fast: from the great 
cotton mills of New England and the furniture factories 
of Michigan; from the steel industries of Pennsylvania 
and the copper mines of Superior; from the great manu- 
facturers of electrical supplies and from the big locomotive 
shops; wherever men were employed in large numbers, 
wherever the stock was paying good dividends and fetch- 
ing good prices—the news emanated of falling orders, of 
proposed retrenchment and curtailment. 

The incipient panic spread rapidly and the bankers were 
our best assistants. Ormsby had truly said that it was 
unnecessary to bring them into the circle of the ‘‘Two 
Hundred’’—that they’d fall into line at the least hint of 
trouble. And they did. Their fingers tightened over the 
dollars as quickly and surely as the tiny leaflets of the sen- 
sitive plant spring together at the brushing of a feather: 
and business interests felt it instantly. Those who didn’t 
talk blue on general principles soon found some advantage 
in doing so. The cotton dealers whined about a short 
crop and advanced prices; the grain operators talked 


Mr. Holland Met Us as We Alighted 


about “‘rust”’ and tried to boost old wheat. A great fur- 
niture company in Grand Rapids canceled—by mutual 
arrangement—a contract with us for a million feet of oak 
lumber; and the newspapers from ocean to ocean made 
that fact a headliner. 

Two weeks later we commenced shipping on this con- 
tract, but I never saw an item in any paper about that. I 
took care that it didn’t get into our locals. 

But the furniture people got their men scared, and 
when we resumed wages were cut ten per cent. 

Knight, of the Enterprise Iron Works, sustained his rep- 
utation and struck out hard. He laid off six thousand 
men at one time, and, when he called them in again two 
weeks later, it was under a severe cut in wages for the 
entire force of twenty thousand men. After that the 
plants ran overtime for a couple of months to make up 
production. 

“He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good.” 
The stocks kept falling —falling; until, some five or six 
months later when I was keenly watching their progress, I 
concluded that the bottom was near and commenced to 
buy in; with the result that I had shortly gained as much 
as I had previously held at prices aggregating one and a 
half million dollars less than I had sold for. 


So the year passed, unrivaled in its light on new business 
methods, in its gifts of power, of wealth, and of valuable 
experience. The disease was checked, thousands of small 
irresponsible speculative schemes had disappeared, and 
legitimate business sprang again into vigorous activity. 
Enormous wealth had changed owners, shifting from 
timid, hesitating hands to those of strength and enter- 
prise. Thestrong had become stronger, the weak weaker. 
New and important combinations appeared among the 
railroads, and hundreds of small industrial concerns had 
been absorbed by the greater ones. 


I had paid pretty close attention tothe Lorsford Machine 
Works during the year, and often had to use my best 
efforts to soothe Lorsford, who seemed very much dissat- 
isfied with the secretary. ‘‘He is not competent, Mr. 
Dubble!”’ he said to me savagely. ‘‘He is making con- 
tracts for material at higher prices than we ought to pay, 
in spite of my protests.” 

I answered sternly: “‘I consider it very necessary to put 
quality in the goods before anything else. Nothing will 
so surely bring a good reputation, and that means good 
profits.” 

“Tm afraid it will wipe out the profits before we get the 
reputation!’’ he growled moodily. 

But, of course, I could not allow him to displace Odell. 
He was my choice, and he remained. 

By steadfastly following this policy, therefore, it was not 
surprising, at the end of the first year, when an inventory 
had been taken and the books balanced, to find that, at the 
most, we could not declare a dividend of over two per cent. 
Lorsford came into my office on the day the report was 
made up. He was very pale, and I could see that he was 
struggling hard to keep down his excitement. 

“Have you seen the report, Mr. 
Dubble?’’ he asked in a trembling 
voice. 

“Thave,” Irepliedsympathetically. 

“What does it mean?’ he de- 
manded huskily. ‘‘There must be 
some error, some mistake! It cannot 
be possible that, with the business we 
have done, the profits are not larger 
than ten thousand dollars!” 

“‘T fear there is no mistake, Lorsford. 
I have always found our accounts 
kept in excellent shape. Icannot say 
that I am greatly surprised at the 
figures.” 

“You cannot mean that, Dubble! 
You surely don’t mean that! Odell 
has not done as J advised about sup- 
plies, but even that could not have 
caused this fearful shortage.” 

“T consider that Odell has acted 
wisely,’ I retorted sharply. ‘‘ You 
must remember that business has been 
depressed, and that we have not yet 
got the prices for the goods which we 
had been led to expect.”’ 

His face flushed deeply and a hot 
retort sprang to his lips, but he re- 
pressed it and dropped his head into 
his hands. 

“T am sorry for this, Lorsford,”’ I 
continued, aftera pause. ‘‘It’s a lit- 
tle disappointment to you, no doubt, 
as it will also be to the stockholders.” 

“They have their capital left,’”’ he 
said, almost fiercely. “I have noth- 
ing!” 

His face was pallid, and his fingers 
twitched convulsively as he tore pieces 
from a paper he held in his hand, 
letting them flutter to the floor. 

“Tt is thirty years this month, Dubble, since my father 
started this business. That was in the old building which 
is now the paint-shop. Iwas but a boy then, and he used 
to talk to me about it all, and say that it would be ‘Lorsford 
and Son’ some day. That’s the way I’ve talked to my 
boy —and this is the end! Thirty years of hustle, hard 
work and thought thrown away!” 

“You went too fast, Lorsford,” I said, as gently as I 
could. ‘‘ You ran ahead of your profits.” 

He moaned dismally, and again dropped his head down 
on his hands. After a short pause he rose to his feet and 
stumbled unsteadily from the room. 

“Through wisdom is an house builded, and by under- 
standing it is established.”” Lorsford had neither wisdom 
nor understanding. He had been trying to run a business 
with $100,000 which required at least $500,000. He 
would have inevitably been bankrupt, before this time, if 
I had not come to his assistance. He had been saved from 
the disgrace of failure and his credit was preserved, even 
if his capital was gone. 

“T suppose he doesn’t look at it that way,” I said to my 
wife as we were talking over the report that evening. 

(Coneluded on Page 18) 


The Bishop’s Comedy 


I 


HE Bishop of Westborough had 
ae seldom found himself in a more 
delicate position. Since Sweet- 
bay objected so strenuously to its 
Rector being a dramatist, Sweetbay 
was clearly no place for the Rector, 
and it devolved upon his lordship to 
intimate the fact. But secretly his 
lordship was also guilty of dramatic authorship, and 
installments of his comedy were even now in the hands 
of that accomplished actress, Miss Kitty Clarges. For this 
reason— and another—the Bishop had wakeful nights. 

However, he did what was required. With all his cus- 
tomary blandness, and perhaps a shade more, he pointed 
out to the Reverend Baker Barling that the parish at 
Sweetbay was unsuitable for him, and offered him instead 
a living which commended itself to the Baker Barlings not 
at all. Indeed, Mrs. Baker Barling was so highly incensed 
by the removal that the Rector had on several occasions 
to say ‘‘My dear!” to her reprovingly. 

The Bishop was young for a bishop. His classical fea- 
tures and the dignity of his carriage would have compelled 
attention even if he had been a mere man. He never said 
anything noteworthy, but he voiced the sentiments of the 
unthinking in stately language. This made him generally 
admired. It is not to be inferred that he was insincere — 
he had been granted a popular mind; he shared with the 
majority a strong aversion for disagreeable truths. His 
widest reflections were bounded by the word ‘‘unpleas- 
ant,” and every truth that was unpleasant was to the 
Bishop of Westborough ‘‘one of those things that are 
better left undiscussed.’’ He had a warm affection for this 
phrase, which occurred in all his articles for the cultured 
reviews. It was a phrase that suggested much earnestness 
of thought—and it spared him the exertion of thinking 
at all. 

Domestically he had been no less fortunate than in his 
mental limitations. He possessed a little wife who listened 
to him with the utmost patience, and he had seen both his 
girls make brilliant matches in their first season—the pre- 
vious history of the bridegroom being, in each case, “‘one 
of the things that are better left undiscussed.” Accord- 
ingly, the Bishop boasted a grateful heart. In fact, when 
he reflected how abundantly Providence had blessed him, 
he was more than normally horrified to think of the impi- 
ous murmurings of the poor. 

That a personage of his environment and disposition had 
been tempted toward so unepiscopalian a course as writing 
a comedy proves how true it is that nothing happens but 
the unforeseen. It was one of the speediest conquests of 
Miss Clarges’ career—a career in which peers had been 
plentiful, but prelates thitherto lacking. He had made her 
acquaintance.at a reception—she was clever off the stage 
as well as on it, and had always tempered her indiscretions 
with tact; duchesses called her ‘‘dear.’’ He thought her 
the most fascinating woman he had ever met, and talked 
to her upon the conditions of the English stage with 
considerable satisfaction to himself. 

“What a dramatist your lordship would have made if 
you had not been a bishop!” she murmured, with rapt eyes. 

‘““Oh—er—you are jesting,” said the Bishop, asking 
for more. 

““No, indeed—I mean it,” returned the lady rever- 
ently. “‘ You have what we eall the ‘sense of the theatre.’ 
And it is so rare. You startled me just now—you know 
by intuition things that the ordinary dramatist needs 
years of experience to find out. I can’t tell you how ex- 
traordinary it is!” She regarded him as if she were being 
confronted by a miracle. 

Partly because he was very vain, and partly because 
Miss Clarges was very good-looking, the lie that she forgot 
almost as soon as it was spoken had lingered caressingly 
with the Bishop. Sitting in the palace one afternoon with 
nothing to do, he found himself scribbling: ‘‘Act I—A 
Drawing-Room.” He had no definite intention of continu- 
ing, still less had he a definite plot; but, like every one 
who is deficient in self-criticism, he wrote with prodigious 
facility, and his first act was finished in three days. 

Miss Clarges had been a good deal surprised to receive 
a semi-humorous note from the Bishop of Westborough 
reminding her of their conversation, and hinting that he 
would be glad to have her opinion on ‘‘a dramatic bant- 
ling.” Tea and a téte-a-téte followed in the lady’s boudoir. 

She found Act I all that she had dreaded—and told 
him it was most original. Beaming with importance, he 
perpetrated Act IJ, and read her that. She was con- 
templating a season of management, and in sanguine mo- 
ments reflected that a practiced hand. might knock the 
Bishop’s comedy into something like shape, and that the 
Bishop’s name on the bills would be well worth having. 
So she offered various suggestions about the leading part, 
and was at home as often as he chose to call—and for 
some weeks he had chosen to call very often indeed. 


By Leonard Merrick 


A Story of the Prelate and the Player 


: “Act I—A Drawing-Room” 


He Found Himself Scribbling 


Remember that he was only fifty. He had married 
when he was twenty-five—married a girl who was taken 
by his handsome face, and who brought him a very re- 
spectable dower. Though the dower had fascinated him 
more than the girl, the courtship had comprised his senti- 
mental experiences. As has been said, he had had no 
reason to complain of his choice. He had been remark- 
ably successful in all his relationships; he felt that his wife 
worshiped him, and her worship and his worldly prog- 
ress had contented him fully. But now, for the first time 
in his career, he was thrown into intimate association with 
a woman who had captivated those who were seeing life 
and those who had seen it—and the Bishop of West- 
borough fell in love with her as violently as many wiser 
men had done before him. 

As for her, it was the first time in the woman’s career 
that she had been openly admired by a bishop. At the 
beginning, she was attracted by his reputation— much as 
her youngest adorers had been attracted by her own— 
but presently she was attracted by his homage. He ap- 
pealed to her one weakness, her vanity. Though she 
thought it a pity that he wanted to write a comedy she 
considered him a great man; his profound belief in him- 
self, supported by a nation’s esteem, imposed on her. To 
have made a conquest of a pillar of the Church flattered 
her inordinately; the novelty of the situation had its 
effect on the actress, too—and, to her unspeakable 
amazement, Kitty Clarges fell in love with the Bishop. 

It was at this juncture that circumstances had forced 
him to mortify the Rector of Sweetbay. 

“The affair makes me doubt whether I ought to proceed 
with my own play,” he admitted to her one afternoon. 

“My dear friend!’”’—she meant ‘‘What rot!” but 
she no longer said ‘‘What rot!’ even to other actresses— 
and she wore dove-colored gowns, and had been to hear 
him preach. The higher life was a little trying, but she 
liked to feel worthier of him. 

“My action in the matter may be misconstrued. Of 
course, I’ve simply deferred to the local prejudice, but it 
may be thought that I disapprove of the man’s tendencies. 
If I figured as a dramatist myself a little later I might be 
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fe 

placed in an ambiguous positi 
#3 Perhaps we might overec 
the difficulty by a pseudonym?” 
She looked blank. “Your |c- 
ship’s name will be a draw; || 
afraid a pseudonym would ™ 
waiving a great deal.” [ 
“Financially? The p ectimia ’ 


result is not important to me.” 
“Tf the secret were re; 


But it was important to her. 
kept you’d be waiving all the kudos, too,” she added. 

“Well, we must consider,” said the Bishop, dlink; 
the spoon in his cup. ‘‘ You shall advise me— 


fear I’m exceeding an author’s privileges. By st 
does the manageress always offer the author ; re 
ment?” 


“She does on this occasion,” said Miss creep | 
ing. ‘‘But you don’t really mean to give up the come , 
do you? Think of poor me!”’ 7 

The Bishop’s eyes were eloquent. ‘Thinking 
he said, after a lingering gaze, ‘“‘I have this to say: | 
will be put to considerable expense in bringing out | 
work, and, novice as I am, I’m aware that a theatre |; 
heavy speculation. If I decide to withhold the advant } 
of my name from the piece I shall, of course, claim) 
share your risk.” | 

'Wou are very generous, dear friend; I don’t thin 
could say ‘yes’ to that.” 

“Tt is no more than fair.” 

“Td rather not. I—I shouldn’t care for ee iI 
money for me!” said Kitty Clarges—and she was ¢- 
scious that she had soared into the higher life indeed. 

“You are scarcely treating me as the dear friend 1 
allow me to believe myself,’ urged the a mist 
the greatest compliment of his life. 

“‘Oh!” she said under her breath. 1 

“T should be serving my own ends. And besider— h 

“Besides, what?” 


“Tt would make me very happy to think that Teer 


wu.” 


Lf 


Her eyelids fell. ‘You have served me.” . | 
“T rejoice to hear it. May I ask how?” 
““You’ve served me by your friendship. You've ea 


me different thoughts, taken me out of myself, « et 
good—in some ways!” she sighed deeply. “I’ve 

that there are so much realler things than the shams tt 
satisfied me before we met. I’ve been a vera | 
woman. You know, don’t you?” 

“Few human beings are stronger than ee 
child,” he said melodiously, ‘‘and yours must — bi 
many. ” 

“T used to want you to think me better than I am. h 
I—I do and I don’t. Oh, I can’t explain!” a 

“You are showing me your heart—you need not 
it. ” te 

‘“‘T suppose what I mean really is that I want ion > 
know me as | am, and yet to like me just as a 
wonder if you, would! ae 

He laid a gentle hand upon her shoulder: “Why t 
put me to the test?” 

“T daren’t,’”’ she said. 

“Am I so hard?” 

She shook her head silently. : | 

“What then?” 

“Tm so bad,” she whispered. She drooped a lie 
nearer to him. 

‘““Why do you say such things?” cried the Bist - . 
“You hurt me!” | 

““Haven’t you met other sinners?” 

“T would have had your past free from sin.” 

“Oh, my past?” she sobbed, and bowed he 
arms. ‘‘My past is past—I’m sinning now!” 

Much may be done by earnest endeavor, and 
suaded himself that his embrace was episcopal 

“My child,” he murmured at last, soothing her 
“JT will not affect to misunderstand what you h 
it would be a false kindness to you. Nor will I 
of concealing the transgressions of my own heart. ¢ 
a younger man I might doubt the righteousness 0 
that the attachment is mutual; but the years 
dom, and at my age we see deeply. My duty 
you, and I feats that I can help you only by 4 
eandor. I acknowledge, therefore, that you am 
most dear to me.’ 

‘‘Oh, you are great!’ she exclaimed. “I sh 
still? Promise you'll still come here—don’t 
you! Say it! Say again you love me!” 

“You are indeed most dear to me,” repeated 


He got up and paced the room with agitation. 
me if I will still come here. I do not disguise fr 
that many might think I should answer ‘no’; 
hold it m duty to desert you in the conflict 
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_vaged, and leave you to bear the brunt of it alone. Iam 
-\ot one of them. Flight is at best the refuge of a coward. 
- Joughtier than to flee temptation is to confront and con- 
juer it.” He swept the hair from his brow with a noble 
esture. ‘I recognize that my highest duty is to share 
our struggles—to solace and sustain you. Yes, I will 
ome! We have a mighty battle before us, you and J[— 
nd we will fight side by side, my comrade, till we win!” 
Tn other words, he ventured to go to tea there though 
_ hey were wildly in love. 
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-{JOW much of what the Stage Door Club said about 
them was fact, and how much of it was fiction, is a 
hing that could only be decided by the Bishop or Miss 
jlarges. But the Reverend Baker Barling, who frequently 
- ropped into the club for the house dinner, or a game of 
hist, heard the gossip; and Baker Barling confided it to 

(vs. Baker Barling; and Mrs. Baker Barling, whose wrath 
' gainst the Bishop had in no way abated, manceuvred for 

he joy of condoling with the Bishop’s wife. 

_ Miss Clarges was paralyzed one morning by a note in 
| hich “Mrs. Lullieton Meadows,” mentioning that her 

‘usband was the Bishop of Westborough, requested the 

‘etress to receive her upon a matter of the utmost impor- 

ance that same afternoon. The actress’ first impulse was 

9 be ‘‘out” when the lady called; her second, to telegraph 
othe Bishop for advice. The fear of driving Mrs. Meadows 

o extremities, and the thought that a telegram might fall 

ato the wrong hands, prevented her adopting either 
ourse. She could only pray for the ability to persuade 
he visitor that her suspicions were unfounded, and she 
lt sick with misgiving as the day wore on. 

How extraordinary of the woman! Whether she 

ieant to be offensive, or pathetic, what a folly of her to 
jome! On the stage, of course, such scenes were usual, 
ind Kitty Clarges knew exactly how she would have to 
\ehave there—that she would be first mocking, then 
ttentive, and finally moved to repentance. But the 
oeatre was one thing, and life was another. 
_ At the tingle of the bell she caught her breath. She had 
ever seen ‘‘the other woman,” and, mixed with her appre- 
ension, was astrong curiosity to see what his wife was like. 
_ “Mrs. Meadows,” announced the maid. 

| The actress turned to the door, trembling, and saw with 

atisfaction that the lady was a timid little woman, dowdily 

ressed. She looked as if she bought her clothes in Brixton. 

“Mrs. Meadows—how good of you to call!” 

| Mrs. Meadows advanced awkwardly; it was evident 

jaat she was painfully embarrassed. 

_, “Miss Clarges? I hope I haven’t put you to any incon- 
lenience?”’ she murmured. 

_“Tt is an immense pleasure to me to meet you. Won't 

ou sit down?” 

| For an instant the Bishop’s wife hesitated. Then she 

at at the extreme edge of a chair, and moistened her lips. 

_ “My visit must appear very strange to you?”’ 

“Most kind!” said Kitty Clarges. ‘‘ How is his lordship 

etting on with the play? It’ll soon be finished now, I 

appose?”’ 

_“T dare say—I really don’t know; I did not come to 

alk about the play,’ Mrs. Meadows faltered; ‘‘I came 

cause you might do more for me than anybody else 
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alive! Miss Clarges, my husband is in love 
with you.” 

The start, the bewilderment in the eyes, was 
admirable: ‘“My . . dear Mrs. Meadows!”’ 

“You need not trouble to deny it,’’ said the 
lady quietly, ‘‘because he has acknowledged it 
to me. But that isn’t all: you are in love with 
my husband.” 

“Are you here to insult me?’’cried Miss Clarges, 
rising. ‘‘I have the honor to be one of his lord- 
ship’s friends; he has been pleased to discuss 
his comedy with me. Not unnatural, I think. 
Especially as I hope to produce the piece! As 
for . . . what you say, there has never 
been a word, a syllable—our conversations 
might have been phonographed for all London 
to hear!’’ The indignation of her voice quivered 
into pain. 

“JT don’t wonder that he admires you,” said 
his wife thoughtfully; ‘‘you have great talent: 
But I have seen a letter from you to him. Here 
it is!” 

Miss Clarges gasped, and looked at it. 
sat down again very slowly. 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘I am fond of your 
husband! Well?” 

“Tt was finding your letter that made me 
write to you. I heard weeks ago that he was 
mad about you, but the letter showed me that 
you cared for him. Oh, I know that I oughtn’t 
to have written! I considered along time before 
I made up my mind. But there was so much at 


She 


stake—I thought you might help me. If you 
will listen ——” 
“What for?” exclaimed Miss Clarges. 


““What’s the good of my listening? Even if I 
promised you not to see him again—TI couldn’t 
promise it, but if I did—would it make him 
any fonder of you? Do you think if J lost a man 
I should beg the other woman to give him back 
to me? I should know she couldn’t do it; I 
should know I might as well beg her to give me back— 
my innocence. And I shouldn’t reproach her, either! 
I’d reproach myself! I should call myself a fool for not 
holding my own. Women like me don’t lose the man they 
want—we know how easy it is for him to leave us, and 
we take the trouble to keep him. It’s you good women 
who are always being left—after you've caught the man 
you think you’ve nothing more to do. Marriage is the 
end of your little story, so you take it for granted that it 
must be the end of his. The more you love him the 
sooner you bore him. You go bankrupt in the honey- 
moon— you’re a back number to him before you’ve been 
married a month—he knows all your life, and all your 
mind, and all your moods. You haven’t a charm in 
reserve for him—and then you wonder he yawns. Great 
Seott! -To hold a man’s interest, show him your heart 
as you pull out a tape measure —an inch atatime. I 
adore your husband, I venerate him! My guilty love has 
made me a purer woman. You can’t realize that, I don’t 
expect you to realize it; but surely you must know that — 
if you wept and went down onyour knees to me—I couldn’t 
say: ‘Because the right’s all on your side, he shall never 
think about me any more!’”’ 

“You misunderstand the object of my visit,’’ said 
Mrs. Meadows meekly. ‘‘I didn’t come to weep to 
you; I didn’t come to beg you to say that he should 
never think of you any more. I came to beg you to 
tell me what you find in him to love.”’ 

“Eh?” ejaculated Miss Clarges. 

““T came to beg you to tell me what you find in 
him to love,” repeated the elder woman, in plaintive 
tones. ‘‘You see, to you he is only an episode; 
but, unless I choose to make a scandal—and I have 
daughters to consider—/ must expect to spend many 
more years with him. If you would help me to dis- 
cover some attraction in him it would make life far 
easier for me.” 

Kitty Clarges sat staring at her dumbly. ‘You 
f-find no attraction in him?’’ she stammered at last. 

“Tt is unconventional of me to admit it to you; 
but, as I say, there is so much at stake—I feel justi- 
fied in asking your assistance. To me he is tedious 
beyond words to tell. If you would explain why you 
adore him, if you would show me some merit—some 
spark of talent, or wit, or humor, something to make 
his pretensions less intolerable—you don’t know 
how thankful to you I should be.”’ 

““Your husband is a great man.” 
a touch of uncertainty. 

“Oh, no! And I should be foolish to ask so much 
—a moderately intelligent man is all that a woman 
like me has the right to expect. The Bishop is un- 
fortunately very, very dull. Believe me, I have 


Kitty spoke with 


ie tried most conscientiously to be deceived by him. 


I used to read his press notices and say: ‘Look 
what the newspapers say about him—it must be 
true!’ But I knew it wasn’t. I used to listen to 
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She Reflected that the Bishop’s Name on the Bills Would be Worth Having 


his sermons—there aren’t many of them—they’ve been 
the same sermons for twenty years—and say: ‘What 
lovely language; what noble thoughts! How proud his 
little Mildred should be!’ But, though I was a young girl 
then, I knew that the lovely language was all sound and no 
sense, and that the noble thoughts came out of the Dic- 
tionary of Quotations. Oh, Miss Clarges, you are a bril- 
liant woman—far, far cleverer than I—he must have 
some stray quality that my earnest search hasn’t brought 
to light, or you couldn’t gush so romantically about him! 
Help me to see it! Think how he wearies me— tell me what 
his virtue is!”’ 

The actress was breathing heavily, her nostrils flut- 
tered; on her bloodless cheeks the delicacy of ‘‘ Maiden 
Bloom” stood out in unbecoming blotches. To hear that 
she idolized a man whom this little provincial in last year’s 
fashions disdained as a bore robbed her of speech. She had 
not believed there could be such depths of humiliation. 

Some seconds passed, while the suppliant watched her. 

“Tf you don’t care for your husband I’m afraid I 
couldn’t teach you to love him.” 

“No, no; I only thought you might help me to put up 
with him; I’m not unreasonable—I’d be grateful for small 
mercies. You’re not vexed with me for coming?” 

“Oh, not at all; I—I suppose you’ve been very 
amiable. I’m sorry I can’t oblige you.” 

‘“Well,” sighed Mrs. Meadows, ‘‘it can’t be helped. But 
I must say I’m disappointed! When I found out there 
was a woman in love with him it simply amazed me; I felt 
it only right to consult you—it seemed such an oppor- 
tunity to improve matters at home. Still, there it is—if 
you can’t tell me, you can’t!”” She was very downcast. 
‘““Then I'll say ‘good afternoon.’”’ 

“May I offer you some—tea?”’ quavered Kitty. 

“Thank you so much, but I’m afraid I must be going 
now; I promised to see our secretary at the office of the 
Mission Fund at four o’clock. Good-by, Miss Clarges.”’ 

Now, though Kitty Clarges endeavored to persuade 
herself by turns that Mrs. Meadows was a fool incapable 
of appreciating her husband, and that Mrs. Meadows was 
a diplomat scheming to disenchant her with him, both 
endeavors were unsuccessful. She could not think the 
woman an utter idiot, and still less was it possible to think 
her a genius. Kitty Clarges was less entranced by the 
Bishop at their next meeting. Between them lurked a 
dowdy little figure, regarding her with derisive eyes. His 
eloquence was no longer thrilling— Kitty was obsessed 
by the knowledge that it wasn’t good enough for the 
woman in the clothes from Brixton. 

Before long the sight of her own dove-colored gowns 
began to get on her nerves, and gradually she discarded 
them. Once, when the Bishop proposed to visit her, she 
told him that she would be lunching out. A few days later 
she wrote that unforeseen circumstances denied her the 
hope of producing his comedy. His urgent letter of in- 
quiry remained unanswered. When, later, he called for 
an explanation she was ‘‘not at home.” 


The Lonely Idol of the Fickle “Fans” 


He Assumed to Tell Those in His Vicinity 
What “Ailed”” New York 


He invites no introduction unless it be with some 

equally famous athlete in his own line or another, 
notably pugilism and racing. He may join a fraternal 
order, but seldom attends the meetings. He ignores social 
amenities. He never talks with a stranger and even shies 
from a newspaper man, unless pretty well acquainted with 
him. 

In the first year of my occupation as a baseball reporter, 
ere I reached that dizzy Pisgah’s height when the captain 
permitted me to sit on the bench during an exhibition 
game—the only vantage-point whence one may truly 
learn how our national pastime is played by professionals 
—I attributed this singular exclusiveness to egotism. It 
has taken three seasons of continuous association with 
league teams to account for it properly. 

To begin with, one must keep in mind that, out of eighty 
million people in this E Pluribus Unum, there are but 
two hundred and fifty top-notch exponents of the game 
that you and I played as youngsters. This is impress- 
ive, considering the fact that I don’t know how many 
boys from Maine to Honolulu are striving daily to perfect 
themselves in the noble art of hitting and catching a base- 
ball. The sport itself is a primitive instinct: a mystery 
in ethnology that I do not attempt to explain. All I know 
is that in Zululand a couple of years ago we handed a 
new baseball to a young induna, or chief, and the first 
thing he did was to “‘play catch” with it. After that, he 
threw as far as he could and then proceeded to soak it 
with his war-club. He felt the seams, hooked his fingers 
around it like MeGinnity or Chesbro, rubbed it over his 
cheek, and finally offered an ingénue from his harem in 
exchange. 


be: professional baseball player leads a lonely life. 


Expensive Impulsiveness 


ye there is a fascination about any sort of a ball. The 
chances are that the apple Eve tripped on was nice and 
round, and all the more keen was Adam to accept it. 
Then we have that Greek maid, Atalanta, who could beat 
anybody around the bases in her time. Some say that she 
was struck out on the three golden apples of Hesperides, 
but from the way that I have seen women buzz at a ball 
game it is safe to bet that the shifty Hippomenes pitched 
some horsehide pellets—made of Pegasus. Some time 
there may arrive a literary Togo who will explain the psy- 
chological effect which a ball exerts over a monkey, a 
kitten or a human being. Our point now is that, with all 
this charm and world-wide application to the Americar 
national game, there are barely enough good players to 
supply two big leagues. 

I mention this to impress upon you that the modern 
hall player is a person of importance, not only in national 
affairs, but in the broader arena of human progress. We 
are accustomed to estimate him as a “‘hoodlum,”’ perchance 
with a certain polish that has abraded the corners of a 
town-lot tutelage. There is to some extent a foundation 
for this idea. If you ever played baseball, you recall per- 
fectly well that the game was entirely a matter of impulse. 
You did not know when you were going to pitch a third 
strike, ‘‘paste” a home run, make an error or a brilliant 


By Allen Sangree 


How the Professional Ball Player Leads His Secluded 
Life, and Why He Mistrusts All the World 


play. Accordingly, your sister or mother may have been 
grievously shocked when she heard you use language that 
Shakespeare never knew, and that would never have 
appeared in the pages of John Bunyan. 

In respect to impulse, the professional differs nothing 
from the country lad. His heart is even more in the game, 
and he will do and say things so extraordinary as to suggest 
madness—purely on impulse. I once saw a famous ball 
player ‘‘take a punch” at an umpire, well knowing that 
the result would be a hundred dollars’ fine. His wife was 
critically illatthetime; hehad to pay foratrained nurse and 
a surgical specialist. Nevertheless, he disregarded every- 
thing on the impulse of a moment when the umpire called 
“foul” on his clean hit that struck six feet inside of third base. 


A Code of Exclusiveness 


REPEAT that, in my first year of following the team, 

the professional ball player’s exclusiveness puzzled 
me. But now I perceive that the ‘‘fan,” in witnessing a 
big league game, fails to remember the feelings that surged 
through his own youthful brain when he had a practical 
interest in baseball. This forgetfulness has resulted in 
erecting a barrier, steep as the Russian debt, between 
spectator and player. 

The latter regards himself an Ishmaelite. He is not 
only suspicious of the stranger that approaches him in the 
hotel lobby or Pullman train, but he even mistrusts the 
club managers and stockholders—everybody, in brief, 
but his wife. He is so impregnated with suspicion as to 
be skeptical of your good wishes; believes that every 
man’s hand is against him, including his own team-mates’, 
and life for him is a constant personal fight. He will draw 
advance money although he does not need it, just to see 
if a club is ‘‘on the level’’—a big corporation, an influen- 
tial corporation that has been, and proposes to be, in 
business for years. 

There is none so suspicious as the irresponsible. I 
don’t know whether Socrates or ‘‘Chuck”’ Connors ever 
handed this out before, but it is true—notably with ball 
players. In traveling they are like a lot of children: they 
herd together and follow the leader. It is always a great 
question with ball teams, when coming from Boston to 
New York, whether they will take the boat or the train. 
If the management has bought tickets on the Fall River 
Line, immediately the team goes into secret session. 

‘““Aha!”’ says one, ‘‘they’re saving money. There’s 
something behind this. We’re going to get done.” 

Once let them be seized with this idea and that manager 
must change his transportation to rail. Thereupon the 
men have a tedious wait of six hours, and spend the night 
in hot, stuffy berths. But they look wise; they weren’t 
“done.” 

In spite of this distrust of the manager, they submit 
themselves docilely to any arrangement that is finally 
completed because they feel their incapability of taking 
care of themselves. Safely quartered on a boat or train, 
however, they again become bold with peevish complaints 
against the porter, the conductor, the service and the 
dining-room stewards. 

Imbued as they are with this fear that some one is try- 
ing to get the better of them, they acquire an impersonal 
sense of loyalty—loyalty not to each other, as men, but to 
the profession. True, each player has a ‘“‘pal’”’ on whom 
he is so dependent that he would not buy a shoestring or 
a necktie without consulting him, but toward others of 
the team he has so much reserve that he would rather sit 
reading advertisements on the hotel-blotters than ‘‘fan”’ 
with them. 

Many a time I have found a great pitcher or catcher, 
after winning tremendous applause at a game, lurking at 
a dark street corner when the day’s work was done— 
alone, morose and gloomily contemplative. Newsboys 
were shouting his name far and wide; managing editors 
were ordering “‘specials’”’ on ‘‘Smith: Idol of the Fans” 
for a page story on Sunday. Meanwhile, Smith was hid- 
ing like some escaped convict, apparently a man of sorrow. 
He could not find his ‘‘pal”’ and had no desire to talk with 
any one else. 

Curiously enough, a rare exception to this rule is Luther 
Taylor, of the New York Nationals, who is deaf and dumb. 
Wherever Taylor goes—north, south, east, or west —he will 
always be visited by scores of the silent fraternity among 
whom he is regarded as a prodigy. Taylor has a genial, 
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“but drink has got him and he won’t last long.” 
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The Sport Itself is a Primitive Instinct 
humorous spirit that covets companionship. Whileam | 
like Lajoie or Hans Wagner may lock himself in his roo | 
rebuffing every social invitation, Taylor would gayly jc 
the madding throng of mutes and have a good time. B_ 
Taylor’s friends are different from the general run of ba‘ 
ball enthusiasts. The deaf mutes have not only a genui| 
admiration, but sympathy for, and adherence to, th 
champion, while, so far as I have observed, every ott 
kind of a “‘fan”’ is fickle. 

This is the primary reason for a ball player’s exclusi\ 
ness. He knows an outsider will boast of intimacy wi 
him so long as he, the player, is doing good work. When! 
prowess declines, the same ‘‘fan”’ will shake his head wise 
and tell how he vainly tried to ‘‘keep Jones straight.” | 


The Grandstand Solomon 


NE day, in a game at Chicago, I was sitting on t| 
grandstand when a certain New York player stru. 
out three times. Near by was a heavy-jowled person Wi, 
a black, tropical mustache, and a diamond stud the size 
a sewer-cap. He assumed to tell those in his vicinity wh 
‘‘ailed”” New York, and finally imparted confidentia | 
that he had ‘‘opened wine” the night before when enti 
taining the unfortunate player who had just ‘“‘fanne\_ 
for the third time. a [: 
“Sure!” he said. ‘Why, I had to put him in a cab a _ 
send him home; boiled as an owl he was, and it’s a won¢ 
to me how he holds his job. I bet you that every ti 
ball comes at him he sees a dozen. By George, we ce 
did punish the juice! Good fellow, you know; be 


Well, that same player is now hitting about .360, and 
one of the best run-getters in either league. You cov 
not persuade him to take a drink with any one except] 
‘“‘pal” or a very near relative. He heard about t 
“knock”; it was passed from one to another all overt 
grandstand and printed the next day in many newspape — 
His first impulse was to hunt up the “‘wine-opener” 2 
thrash him, but the boys only laughed. ‘‘Get wise,” th 
counseled. ‘‘Don’t you know that ‘fans’ are all 
They’ll knock you every time they get a chance.” 

Another reason for exclusiveness is that nine “fans” 0 
of ten will try to get one player to admit that anot 
player is ‘‘no good.”’ They will pat Jim on the back 
tell him that he is a wonder, but that Joe is holding b 
the whole team. A fair-minded professional does not wa 
to hear this sort of talk. He knows that things are lial 
to ‘‘break wrong” for him some time and that then he ¥ 
be the chet of criticism. Occasionally, a good batsm 
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yl go for weeks without a hit. Then again an entire team 
yl have a batting slump. With a man on third and none 
ot, they cannot get him home. No one can explain this; 
t2y simply appear to be unable to ‘‘meet the ball.” At 
sch times as these the ‘‘fan’”’ has no consideration for an 
jlividual or a team and will “‘roast”’ to a frazzle. 
An illustration of this and one right over the plate was 
t> treatment accorded Joe McGinnity by the ‘‘fans”’ in 
h own city. The ‘‘Iron Man” made an unprecedented 
rord. He pitched and won three double-headers—that 
iceighteen continuous innings—between the hours of two 
olock and six, on three different occasions. He then 
yeeeded to win twelve games in succession. Returning 
tthe Polo Grounds while his name was on every lip, when 
h picture was printed even in the foreign papers, he had 
+. misfortune to be hit freely in one inning. All thought 
o memory of his recent great achievements was swept 
aay ina moment. “Take him out! Take him out! He’s 
rten!’’? came from bleachers and grandstand. Later, 
ja little quiet summer garden, one of the small group of 
fends eried indignantly: ‘‘ Well! What do you think of 
tit, Joe?” 

Oh!” replied McGinnity with a resigned smile, ‘‘that’s 
tseball for you. To-day you are a hero and to-morrow 
ya are a lobster. You mustn’t pay any attention to 
tm.” Can you blame a player for shunning the 
pblic? 

In spite of this light inconstancy and brutal criticism, a 
pfessional ball player might be more approachable to 
t: public if the latter did not insist on talking shop. 
\nether it be that an intelligent American citizen believes 
tit a ball player is able to discuss nothing else than the 
ene—which is, in a measure, true—or whether he takes 
sth an interest in it that an opportunity to debate the 
s ject with a great player makes him neglect all courtesy, 
lo not quite know. The fact remains, however, that the 
dsire to talk shop is so strong in the stranger as to render 
kn odious. In any other occupation we should at least 
eisider it wretched taste. You would scarcely ask 
Epling to recite that “‘Rag and a Bone and a Hank of 
Hir” thing upon being introduced to him in the theatre 
loby. Neither would you demand of President Roosevelt 
t state just how he opened peace negotiations between 
Joan and Russia. But a baseball ‘‘fan’’—bless your soul 
-1as no hesitancy about breaking in upon one’s privacy 
task the most impudent questions. 

{n coming North this spring with the Highlanders, 
“ack’’ Chesbro was writing a letter in the team’s 
pvate car. A man, who turned out to be of some 
pyminence in the legal profession in Washington, inquired 
ome which of the company was Chesbro. I pointed him 
ot and watched developments. Chesbro, in addition to 
bng an arch skeptic from the professional’s standpoint, 
ze New Englander and very conservative. He makes 
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few friends and has little to say on any topic except farm- 
ing. I may say here that every ball player has a hobby 
to divert his thoughts from the one important aim in life 
—his success on the diamond. ‘‘Bill’’ Bradley, of Cleve- 
land, trains gold fish, and ‘‘Dave” Fultz, of New York, 
studies Blackstone. Well, this lawyer person slapped 
Chesbro on the shoulder, extended a palm and sat down 
on the arm of the seat. 

“So you are the great Chesbro!”’ he began. ‘‘Why, I 
saw you pitch your first game up in Middletown, New 
York. Remember that? Say, who was that little fellow 
that played second base? Wasn’t heacorker? I expected 
to see his face in the papers. To my mind, he was quicker 
than Gilbert, or any of these fellows. Well, Jack, you are 
pitching great ball! I had a party of friends out in my 
automobile to see you that game when you beat Washing- 
ton eleven to nothing, and I told them that I saw you 
pitch your first game. But, say, you ought to get rid of 
that man on base. All you fellows need to win the 
pennant is 72. 4) And so on, and sojons ee 

Chesbro listened for some timeand then called the porter. 
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““George,’’ he said, ‘‘how’d this guy break in? I thought 
that we had a private car!’’ With that he continued his 
directions to Mrs. Chesbro as to the best way of managing 
a magnolia plant—he had shipped one of those exotics to 
her from Atlanta. 

Later in the dining-car I overheard the same lawyer 
telling a friend that the New York ball team was on the 
train and how Jack Chesbro (‘‘you know that fellow that 
pitches the spit-ball”’) came up and spoke to him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘they’re a tough lot, these ball players! 
Have no education, you know. I used to catch a good 
game in college myself—had that finger broken—and the 
boys wanted me to become a professional. But, of course, a 
man would not want to be associated withsuch hoodiums!”’ 

Again, on the 1905 spring trip we were playing a week 
in New Orleans and struck a couple of rainy days. We 
put up at a hotel where it cost Clarke Griffith $1000 a 
week, which gives some idea of the expense of taking a ball 
team South. It was a doleful period. Even in bright 
weather ball players are at a loss where to spend their 

(Concluded on Page 20) 


The Lady and the Ladder 
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The Annals of an American Countess 


VII 

UNE passed into July, and the great pageant of the 
J London season still continued. It brought its pleas- 
ures, dinners, dances, evenings at the play with suppers 
in gay restaurants to follow, garden parties, bazars— costly 
these—tea at Hurlingham to watch the polo. It brought 
its sorrows, negative mostly — doors that did not open to 
receive our heroines; Englishwomen who took their 
money at a bazar one day for charity and forgot them next 
day in the Park; compatriots who seemed to know by 
instinct the unimportant fact that they had no great posi- 
tion at home and who improved upon this fact by fancies 

of their own. 

This was the period of lurid tales of Mary’s career, 
started by her rivals and lacking on the very face of them 
any semblance of probability. To do her English friends 
justi-e, it appeared to them amusing, but not very impor- 
tant, if she had been the keeper of a sailors’ boarding- 
house and four times divorced. Mrs. Whiting herself 

denied these facts, and her word was as likely to be as 

good as anybody’s. Americans were odd, anyway, but 

they certainly helped to pass the time, so people felt. 

The exact figures as to the Whiting fortune would 

indeed have been grateful; somebody was sure sooner 

or later to marry it, and he wouldn’t want to have 
his leg pulled. The Lesters’ attitude of guarded reti- 
cence upon the subject can scarcely be 
excused, though the rivalry between the 
two families was by this time fairly open, 
and Alma was, after all, but human. 
Mr. Hugh Erskine’s occasional remarks, 
however, served as an effective counter- 
poise, and the way they entertained at 
the house in Curzon Street completed the 
argument in favor of the genuine impor- 
tance of the Whiting money. At any rate 
the Duc d’Artannes, an astute young 
gentleman, continued to be in and out of 
the house “like a rabbit in a warren ’’— 
again to quote Tommy Trefford’s phrase. 
Lord Remerton also was constantly in 
Curzon Street, and though Mr. 
Erskine’s health appeared to be 
almost as strong as the bull 
market at home, which he was 
neglecting, he showed no eager- 
ness to return to Chicago. In 
fact, a great stream of people 
was always passing through the 
house, usually stopping long 
enough to consume a delicate 
French dinner and a good deal 
of ’93 champagne—there was 
no more ’98 after Mary over- 
heard her guests comment upon 
it—but these three gentlemen 
were oftenest to be noted. Mr. 
Hugh Erskine’s visits did not 
excite Pauline. She considered 
them as those of an elderly uncle. 
But her spirits rose in a gradual 
crescendo with the successive 
announcements by their 
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sonorous-voiced butler (once Mrs. Peignton’s) of the Earl 
of Remerton and His Grace the Duke of Artannes. 

One thing only for a moment clouded the sky for her. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me, mother,’”’ she complained one 
day, “ that you encourage either Remerton or d’Artannes 
to come here.” 

“T ask them to almost everything we give,’ protested 
Mary. 

“But you arrange not to sit next to them, and when 
they come to tea you always talk to somebody else if you 
can. It almost seems to me that you wear your most 
unbecoming dresses when you know you are going to see 
them.” 

“T throw them with you. Goodness gracious!” ex- 
exclaimed Mary, ‘it’s you we want them to marry, not 
me.” 

‘“‘Naturally,’’ said Pauline, holding her head a little 
high, ‘“‘ but I think they ought to be made more welcome. 
Both of them, as a matter of fact, have complained to me 
that you don’t seem to like them as much as you used to.” 

Mary was silent and her ward added: 

“Perhaps they may come not to like you as much as 
they used to.”’ 

“Honestly, Pauline,’ said Mary after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘‘I don’t believe that is the danger.” 

And Pauline, reassured, felt not the danger, if there 
were one. Again days passed, and again her spirits rose 
with hope and pride. The sun shone with almost too 
bright a gold in a sky which was almost too unspotted a 
blue. Then, at last, if one may be allowed to continue 
with this meteorological figure of speech, while in one 
quarter flamed the glow which preluded an approaching 
great event, in another a small storm cloud grew blacker 
and more lowering. ‘To be specific, the great event— less 
great perhaps than the reader will expect—was Mrs. 
Reggie Hoopetowne’s dinner on the twentieth for a Very 
Great Personage, to which Mrs. and Miss Whiting had 
been asked; the cloud was Their Majesties’ Court on the 
twenty-third to which they had not been summoned by 
Royal and Imperial command. 

A vigorous campaign had been waged by our heroines 
and their friends to secure both; Mrs. Hoopetowne and the 
Very Great Personage had yielded at last; Mary pre- 
sented Mrs. Peignton with a pearl pendant and Laurie 
Marston with a gold cigarette case in recognition of their 
efforts. . The Great Personage himself had suggested that 
before any more new Americans were presented to him he 
should “ have a look at their points,” as he elegantly put 
it, and, in order to offer an opportunity for such inspec- 
tion it was arranged that the candidates, duly adorned, 
should occupy a box next to the Personage at a charity 
concert which he was to attend. The widows and orphans 
of Camberwell benefited by the one hundred pounds which 
was the price of the box, and a fashionable dressmaker in 
Bond Street, also a widow and orphan as it happened, by 
a considerably greater sum, the cost of two wonderful new 
frocks in and out of which our heroines were to be exposed 
on approval. By some error in the plans Pauline, upon 
arrival, planted herself upon the side next the Personage, 
giving him the full benefit of Exhibit A; her knobby brow, 
her mouse-colored pompadour, and her scrawny neck 
obscuring almost completely Exhibit B— Mary’s golden 
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brown hair, her lovely skin, and her eye of china blue. 
Laurie Marston, in ambush in the stalls below with a 
powerful binocular directed above, saw the Personage give 
a stare of astonishment, then squirm with anger, and 
finally turn to the stage and the singers with a vigor of 
interest unusual, if not unknown, in him. It was a crisis 
indeed. Laurie rose to his feet (it was in the middle of a 
song) and, regardless of protests and equally regardless of 
the damage his haste was doing to the rich costumes of his 
neighbors, crushed his way to the aisle and started to the 
rescue, a bit of wreckage—real Brussels point— clinging 
to a button on his sleeve. He flew up the stairs, and for 
once at least was masterful. In fifteen seconds the 
ladies had changed places and the noise attracted the 
attention of the Personage. In thirty seconds the game 
was won. The following day a card came from Mrs. 
Hoopetowne for the twentieth. 

But the influence of the Personage, strong though it 
might be at Buckingham Palace, was apparently not 
exerted. This was the year when the informal edict had 
gone forth that people were not to exercise too freely 
their legal right of presenting Americans. The Princess 
Sophia, from whom something had been hoped, was appar- 
ently occupied buying new frocks in colors and looking at 
plans for the Memorial Wing, for no intimation could be 
dragged from the court officials that the ladies Whiting 
would be welcome on the twenty-third. The American 
Embassy was behaving oddly. Probably somebody there 
had a sister in Chicago, and the sister had unquestionably 
written to say that it was extraordinary how the Whitings 
got on in London, since they were nobody at home. As 
though it mattered! But American team-work abroad is 
notoriously weak. Our heroines had, at any rate, to con- 
tent themselves with the prospect of Mrs. Hoopetowne’s 
party, and with the prospect of the Personage. Very 
Important, and Very Royal, if not quite the King. 

The reader will be, it is hoped, as eager for Mrs. Hoope- 
towne’s party as were Mrs. and Miss Whiting, and will 
forego any account of the gayeties of the intervening days. 
As the ladies dressed that evening, Mary in. white and 
gold, Pauline in white and silver, they both felt that a 
great wave was rising beneath them and that, by mid- 
night, from its crest, they would almost be able to see 
Chicago, at least to be seen from its lower levels. Pauline’s 
sallow cheek was again pinkish, and it was even more 
than social triumph which made it flush. 

“Tm sure, mother dear, something’s going to happen 
to-night,” she said. ‘‘For the last few days Remerton 
and d’Artannes have seemed to be trying to find out from 
me what you think of them. And to-day they both said 
practically the same thing —that they hoped I liked them 
and that they hoped you liked them, because to-night 
they were going to say something very special to you. It 
seems funny to us Americans, doesn’t it, that they speak 
to the parents over here and get their permission before 
they say anything to the girl herself?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, with an abstracted air, ‘it seems 
funny.” Then she added, darkly: ‘‘T hope it will beas funny 
asitseems.”’ And she kissed Pauline with some tenderness 
as soon as they both had finished having their hair done. 

If the reader will try to let his brain whirl he will 
experience something of what our heroines felt during 
the evening at Mrs. Hoopetowne’s. It was a party dis- 
tinetly organized for the purpose of giving the Important 
Personage a good time, and its tone was free—even of an 
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advanced easiness. To showto what lengths gayety — and 
champagne— may lead devotees one need only state that 
at ten-thirty the third son of a Scotch peer tried to kiss 
Pauline in the conservatory. Pauline repulsed him, but 
was not altogether displeased with this epoch-making 
tribute to her charms. She could not guess that it was 
the result of a bet with Reggie Hoopetowne, who was apt 
to signalize his rare appearances at his wife’s parties by 
some such eaddishness. But she felt, and she was not far 
wrong, that she was in London’s Fast Set, and she held her 
head high with the true pride of an American snob. 

Some few formalities had been necessary because 
Royalty was present. One had arrived on time, and 
awaited the Personage’s coming in the drawing-room, and 
one had ducked es gracefully as one could when one was 
presented. Otherwise it was very like all dinners, except 
for the surcharge of electricity which seems to pervade the 
air when the Great are among those present. Mary, of 
course, could not have expected to eat her food by his side, 
but she was placed where he cast an approving glance 
from time to time upon her rounded contours, and after 
dinner she was fetched to his comfortable corner in the 
drawing-room for a little talk. To Pauline came no such 
honor ; at about this time she was occupied with the epi- 
sode of the third son of the Scotch peer. 

It may be wondered how Mrs. Whiting summoned cour- 
age to converse. But her story will have been written in 
vain if, by this time, her placidity in facing new things is 
not somewhat understood. As she was led toward the 
Personage it suddenly came over her that he looked 
rather like a fat man named Ezra Dodge who had been the 
president of the carriage-manufacturing company which 
had employed her first husband. As Mrs. Southworth, 
she had once been to an evening reception given by Mrs. 
Dodge, and she remembered now that conversation with 
Ezra had been quite easy, and easy enough it was with the 
Important Personage, though at moments it had not the 
exact tone which the carriage manufacturer would have 
thought suitable with women-folk—but then Ezra had 
been a married man. The Personage hoped that Mary 
was liking London, and she modestly, raising her eyes as 
if to the Sun-God’s face, said she was beginning to—she 
had said the same thing to Mr. Dodge when asked if she 
liked society. Soon the great man was hoping that she 
would decide to stay in London. Here Mary became 
plaintive and wistful. She felt such a stranger here. She 
didn’t feel as though she had the right to stay. She had 
not been presented at Court, though dear Lady Tom was 
ready to take her. She loved London, and she would like 
to stay if London would like her to. 

“Tf London made it worth your while ?”’ 

Mary hesitated. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ she said at last, ‘‘ I suppose 
that’s what I mean.’ 

‘“‘And,”’ queried the Personage, withagreat deal of manner, 
and with his small eyes smilingly but searchingly upon her, 
“would youmake it worth— worth London’s while ?”’ 

Mary hesitated, a little longer this time. 

“Yes,” she said at last. ‘‘ At least, I suppose—I 
mean I hope I would.”” Confusion made her blush. 
What did she mean? She could scarcely have told 
herself. Anyhow, words were only words. And it 
was pleasant to please a Personage. At this moment 
Mrs. Hoopetowne intervened, fearful lest the Per- 
sonage be bored, though there had really been no 
danger of that. 

This episode, and Pauline’s more definite adven- 
ture in the conservatory, occurred soon after dinner. 
Later a score or so of people came on from other 
dinners, a buffet was established in the dining- 
room, and while awaiting the set supper the Great 
Personage kept off the sinking by taking a glass or 
two of champagne and eating some sandwiches. 
At eleven-thirty a lady. of French extraction arrived 
from the Empire Theatre in a striking costume of 
black and white—her own dazzling skin being dis- 
played with sufficient liberality to justify one in 
calling white the predominant note. She sang 
some songs of her native land which, had Pauline 
been able to understand them, would haveimmeasur- 
ably improved her appearance, for they could not 
have failed to bring color to her cheeks. Two young 
women, called—no one knew why—the Apollinaris 
Dancers, contributed to the entertainment; as dida 
Tyrolean yodler. Then, since almost an hour had 
passed during which the guest of honor had par- 
taken of no refreshment, there was supper. 

Mary went down with Lord Remerton ; Pauline 
—hbut for the moment we may neglect Pauline. 
The able young peer secured a table for two in the 
discreet retirement of a corner, and there appeared 
to be saying the “‘something special’ to his com- 
panion which her stepdaughter had predicted. 
He was still engaged with the subject, so Pauline 
observed from a distance, when, Royalty’s appe- 
tite being temporarily satisfied, the entire company 
moved from the supper-room. 

Miss Whiting contrived to get rid of the elderly 
gentleman whose fate she had been at supper, and 
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made her way toward her mother. Enroutesheheardrum 
of afresh burst of gayety. A young woman who had 
out to Peking with her husband was about to do a ©) 
dance in the next room at the request of the Import} 
Personage. But Pauline, with the cares of an unmarr} 
heiress upon her head, could not pause for such lit 
pleasures while she was in ignorance of whether or not | 
had the opportunity of becoming Lady Remerton. |) 
caught sight of her stepmother, alone for the mome. 
sitting in a big chair in the corner of a comparatiy, 
empty room, fanning herself nervously and wearing uj) 
her face a distinctly troubled look. Agitated he ny, 
and with dim forebodings of disaster, Pauline advan | 
across the room. But before she could utter more t), 
the one word ‘‘ Mother,” their hostess came in and, eat. 
ing sight of Mrs. Whiting, dashed at her. 

“My dear,’ cried Mrs. Reggie, “I’ve been Loo | 
you everywhere. They’re having an amateur sh), 
That silly Muriel Halstead is doing what she call 
Chinese scarf dance. And we want you to do a ca. 
waik—isn’t that what you call it?” 

“But I couldn’t I couldn’t before all these peopl 
protested Mary. 

“Oh, but you must ! It was the Prince’s own ide i 

“Well, but ”” quavered our heroine. 

“Oh, you can’t refuse! It would be treason, or ‘801 - 
thing like that, I think. Besides, sie would be a 1] 
to. He’s awfully taken with you, I think. Come, 1 
must.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” Ls 

“Tt isn’t improper, is it ?—at least, not so imprope 
all that ?”’ 

Mary’s nervousness had increased. | 

“T don’t think I ean! I’m troubled —I’m upeee Sor. 
thing has happened,” she said. 

“But, my dear, what can have 
hostess. 

At that moment Reggie Hoopetowne appeared at > 
door and called to his wife. | 

‘Here, Helen, some people have come on from » 
Gunning’ s dance and why the devil aren’t you there 
receive them ?” 

Mrs. Hoopetowne crossed for a moment to her bius - 
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ing spouse. It gave Pauline a chance. 

“What is it, mother? What’s happened? Is it Li 
Remerton ? ”’ 

Mary nodded. a 


““QDidn’t he— well, didn't t he make an offer?” 
Again Mary inclined her head. 
“Then go and cake-walk, mother,” 
“‘Celebrate it.” 

““Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he Proposed. But he want 
marry me, not you, Pauline.” 

“Oh!” almost screamed the girl. Nature had a 
impossible that she should turn white, but she grey) 
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g er yellow. She sank back against the cushions and for 
ye first time in a well-ordered career she fainted. 
_ Mrs. Hoopetowne turned back and saw this scene. 
| What’s she done—fainted? How annoying! But it 
hot here. Now you can’t do the cake-walk, I suppose. 
‘am sorry!” les ; 
She jerked a bell a bit viciously, and coming back she 
ogan to slap Pauline’s hands. 
“She'll be all right soon. Call for water when the serv- 
at comes. I suppose I must go back to the Prince. 
ll come back here the minute I can. He'll be disap- 
yinted. He said you would be exquisite in a cake- 
alk.” 
She rose to go. But to Pauline’s shattered faculties 
_yme of her words must have penetrated. The girl slowly 
yened her eyes and spoke feebly : 
“Ym all right, mother. Go do your cake-walk. Oh, I 
\sist! The Prince wants you to.” 
' Indomitable determination blazed in her eyes, and Mary, 
‘ho knew when to yield, rosein obedience. Letusdo Pauline 
istice. She was of heroic stamp 
ad,insomerespects at least, atrue 
‘merican. Cost what it might, she 
ould not disappoint a Prince. 
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‘TEROISM, like all the virtues, 
.4 has its varieties. At many 
‘ises of life Mary might have 
led; might have shrunk, might 
ave withered away before the 
2mands made upon her. But let 
P reader— unless while her heart 
as big with sorrow she has cake- 
alked before crowned heads— 
wy that the night at Mrs. 
“oopetowne’s did not reveal Mrs. 
Jhiting as every inch a heroine. 
0 an uncertain version of rag- 
me, as understood by Blue 
«ungarians, she pranced across 
ie polished floor, her arms hang- 
ig loose and her body triumphing 
ver therestrictions of the straight 
ont. To the uncouth and half- 
arbaric movements of the cake- 
alk her suppleness lent grace, 
hile the overwrought con- 
‘tion into which the events 
| the evening had put her gave 
» her eyes a strange light, and 
jis added to the whole perform- 
nce just the note of feverish 
pandonment which it needed. 
spite of the London drawing- 
yom and the crowd of Anglo- 
axon faces about her, she saw for 
1e moment only the glint of gold 
ad the gleam of gems, and felt 
iat she danced before a Prince, 
3 dancing girls in the Orient 
ce the days before time. And 
ven while herimagination glowed 
ie remembered that, like them, 
te was dancing foraboon. This 
as the twentieth, and there were 
ill three days before the King 
eld Court at Buckingham Palace. 
| It is perhaps difficult for Americans to realize what joy 
tese early cake-walkers carried to European shores, to 
aderstand the impression which a pretty woman could 
bees by undulating across a London drawing-room. Our 
ational dance is not without honor save with us. It, 
ad Mr. Sousa’s music, are, it is mere justice to acknowl- 
dge, the most far-reaching of our influences. Reversing 
ae course of the Star of Empire, they have crossed the 
itlantic and enlivened the world. The pastime of the 
egro, the source of the livelihood of the cheap variety 
erformer, became at one time the fashionable dance of 
ris, the successor of the minuet in the hotels of the 
aubourg St. Germain. Mandolin-players floating upon 
enetian waters beneath a summer moon make the soft 
Ir thrill with the Washington Post, and when the tri- 
mphant Japanese marched into the Gibraltar of the 
ast it was probably to the stirring strains of the Liberty 
elf. As to the cake-walk, no one can estimate its influ- 
ice. Serious diplomats would not dare to deny that in 
ie spring of 1903 actual war was averted in the Balkans 
ecause the hot-blooded youths of Belgrade and Bucharest 
ere patiently practicing the movements of the newly 
‘shionable dance. While they lifted their legs high 
1 Its grotesque movements the crisis passed and the 
eace of Europe was saved. The history of our greatest 
bese productions is yet to be written. These isolated 
ts are mentioned that no one may underrate the impor- 
ince of Mary cake-walking before a Prince of the Blood. 
The spirit of the night was favorable and the murmur of 
preciation rose to applause as she traversed the room 
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for the third time. From it she caught fresh inspiration, 
She passed the Duc d’Artannes, his face aglow, and his 
whole frame quivered in sympathetic dipping movements. 
Suddenly an impulse came to her; she held out a lovely 
arm, and, before he knew it, the young gentleman from 
France was prancing by her side across the room, impro- 
vising with real genius the steps of the exotic dance. The 
room roared with joy. The Personage’s face grew beet- 
red with pleasure; he called for a glass of champagne and 
a sandwich—it was quite a half-hour since supper—and 
the crowd at the end of the room parted laughingly as the 
triumphant pair cake-walked off the stage, as it were, 
amid rounds of applause. Mrs. Hoopetowne felt that her 
party had “‘gone’’ with a real swing, and Lady Tom that 
the gates of Buckingham Palace might now open a little 
for her wards. 

For a moment the guests crowded around the lovely 
cake-walker ; then the hero of the occasion, insisting that 
both he and his companion needed cool air and refresh- 
ment, tucked Mrs. Whiting under his arm and bore her off 
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The Personage’s Face Grew Beet-Red with Pleasure 


toward the conservatory. ‘‘ Madame,” he murmured, “ you 
are wonderful!” 

“Do you think people didn’t think me an awful fool?” 
asked Mary. 

“You were delicious,” hereplied ; “‘ they were plain fools if 
they did not think so. When you throw your body back, itis 
so very piquante. It shows such a lovely line of the figure.” 

The Duke looked for a moment as if he meant to lay 
hands upon her. Mary spread her skirts over the space 
on the seat between them. This calmed the Latin tem- 
perament for an instant. 

“T want to talk to you, seriously, madame,’ said the 
Duke. “I think I do scarcely need to tell you what about.” 

An odd look passed over Mrs. Whiting’s face. It 
settled into an expression which, though veiled by a 
smile, was one of determination. 

“You must know what my feelings are. You are not a 
woman not to recognize love when you see it.” 

“Everyone must have known,” said Mary slowly. 
“Attentions such as yours have been would be compro- 
mising, almost, if 1 

“Tf they had not had this honorable end. I have lived 
much, madame. I have loved. I can love still. But I 
wish now to marry, to concentrate my affections upon one 
person. I have been looking for her. I have found her.” 

“T am very glad,”’ murmured Mary. 

Monsieur d’ Artannesseized her hand, but she withdrew it. 

“Pauline will be very glad,” she said. 

“Mademoiselle?’’ replied her companion with a little 
start. ‘Yes, hope so. But your answer is what I want.” 
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Mary’s manner seemed oddly constrained. She turned 
her face away from him and pulled nervously at the 
drooping leaves of a fern. 

“Do you,” she asked finally, ‘‘ make a definite proposal of 
marriage ?”’ 

“Certainly,” was the reply. D’Artannes seemed a 
little surprised at her matter-of-fact manner. “I do.” 

“Then,” said Mary slowly and with great distinctness, 
“T accept — Pauline will be honored and pleased to become 
your wife.” 

Happily there were only three plants knocked over by 
Monsieur le Duc d’Artannes as he leapt to his feet, and 
they were not Mrs. Hoopetowne’s valuable orchids. 

“Thunder of Heaven!” he screamed, relapsing into his 
native tongue. ‘‘I expect she would. But she must wait 
till I ask her.” 

“Which you have now my permission to do,” said Mary, 
smiling at last. 

Her companion’s speech became almost incoherent. ‘J 
ask her?’ he cried. ‘“‘ Never in my life, never, never! How 
could you ever have thought 
I never— why I never for a moment 
—you must be mad!” Then sud- 
denly he controlled himself and 
smiled. 

“Tt’s a blague, isn’t it, madame? 
You are trying to—to have me— 
as they say here——” Then, fora 
moment, he was indignant: ‘‘Is that 
the way to treat my love for you? 
Tlove you! I want to marry you!” 

“Tshall never marry —at least not 
till after Pauline,” murmured Mary. 

The young Frenchman shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“We'll find her a husband. She 
has a dot?” 

“She has exactly what I have, 
every bitasmuch. Why shouldn’t 
you marry her instead of me?” 

“Ts there any need to insult me?”’ 
was the counter-question. 

Mary made a gesture of depreca- 
tion. Then: 

“How much has she?” he said. 

“She has about fifty thousand— 
that’s tenthousand pounds a year.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said with an air 
of relief, ‘‘so I understood.”” When 
one has troubled to obtain financial 
information, it is always a comfort 
to find it authentic. 

“She likes you,’ ventured 
Pauline’s stepmother. 

“And I like you,” replied 
d’ Artannes. 

There was a pause. Then Mary, 
with a little sigh, tried again. 

“TLet’s be honest. I know you 
meant to marry money, and that 
you can’t afford to marry for love.” 

“After all,” replied the young 
man with a smile that one couldn’t 
have helped liking, so frank and 
ingenuous was it—‘‘After all, you 
have as much as she.” 

“But I’m out of the question. 
I don’t love you. I—I——” 

“Ts there anybody else?” 

“JT don’t know. Perhaps— well, perhaps there is. I 
won’t marry you—really I won’t. Why won’t you take 
Pauline?” 

“T don’t sell myself nor my love,” he replied. 
Anglo-Saxon it would have been grandiloquence. 

“Ten thousand a year,” said Mary. 

And his reply astonished her. It was given in simple, 
businesslike tones. 

“That is not as much as Miss Lester has, I’m told.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, and her face fell. ‘‘ But your atten- 
tions to Pauline,” she began, in a half-hearted, discouraged 
way. 

“You never believed that !’”’ he cried. ‘‘Come, did you?” 

“No,” was the answer, and Mary smiled a rather sad and 
watery smile. ‘I didn’t really. I was pretending. Be- 
cause I hoped —oh, can’t you bear Pauline at all?” 

“Oh!” replied d’Artannes, “I wish to say nothing 
against Mademoiselle Pauline, but—oh, c’est plus jort que 
moi—I don’t think I could. She would have to have 
twenty thousand a year.” 

“Could you then?” asked Mary eagerly. 

“Probably,” was the answer. He went on witha touch 
of bitterness: ‘‘Do you think I enjoy the necessity of 
marrying one of you Americans with money? I can hold 
out about a month longer without my creditors breaking 
me altogether, selling the Touraine property, and making 
my mother sorrow for all her life. I must marry, you see. 
Really, in duty to myself and to my mother and to my 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


’ @ Quitting work is not resting. 

€@ The ideal life has no press agent. 

€@ The wine of life needs no alcohol. 

€ Borrowed trouble draws compound interest. 

€@ There are always new flowers along the old paths. 


@ Repentance is a virtue which grows in value the less it 
is needed. 


@ Strong language cannot carry a weak thought further 
than the wastebasket. 


@ You may drive a man to a Carnegie library, but you 
cannot make him think. 


€ Perhaps if war were not so well advertised there would 
be less of it on the market. 


€ One way to measure your success is by the earnestness 
with which your competitors lie about you. 


@ Any fool can spend money; some fools can make it; 
but the fool who can make and keep it cheats folly and 
becomes wise. 


The American Voice and Accent 


HEN Henry James, in an address delivered last 
month, attacked our American speech—the speech 
of the cultivated classes—he exhibited a temerity which 
can be accounted for only by assuming that it was un- 
conscious. A person of culture will allow his religion to be 
questioned, his manhood impugned, his wife insulted, but 
if the least shade of doubt is cast on his use of the diction- 
ary he will fight. Women—the reasoning is a fortiori— 
will square this resistance, and then raise it to the power of 
ten. And Mr. James said what he said to the graduat- 
ing class of Bryn Mawr! 

For ourselves, we have scarcely courage to repeat his 
temerarious dicta. ‘‘The common schools,’ he said, 
‘keep our speech crude, untidy and careless.’’ As for the 
newspapers, “‘they are nothing more than black eruptions 
of type. They roar like monsters, like maniacs breaking 
loose.’’ No one could be a correct speaker, he said, unless 
he gave careful attention to every syllable, studied the 
correct production of vowel notes, and was as careful to 
phrase a sentence orally as a singer is careful in the musical 
phrasing of an exquisite air. It would not do to plead the 
charm of simple unconsciousness: ‘‘Unconsciousness is 
beautiful only when the perfection of speech has become 
second nature.” 

How is this perfection of tongue, lip and larynx to be 
attained? By an imitation which is not base but glori- 
ous! “‘You young women should not be afraid to imitate. 
Whenever, among the awful discords of the speech of those 
around you, there comes to your ears the music of some 


one who has the proper tone and enunciation, imitate 
that.”’ This is a hard lesson. It may be that ‘“‘the man 
who plants cabbages imitates too’”’; but one does not want 
to be like the man who plants cabbages. An Hastern 
mother whose children were growing up in the Middle 
West, where the ‘“‘burrs’’ come from, lately lamented the 
speech of her offspring, but said that she would rather 
have a burr fall on every spot of the carpet than teach her 
children to be different from their companions, and have 
them get the reputation of being affected. 

Cultivation is the art of sacrifices; but it sometimes 
brings its reward. Edwin Booth was coldly received in 
England mainly, as it seemed, because he made Hamlet 
speak of ‘‘a good haaf yeere.’’ Annie Russell, whose 
voice, though beautiful, is less so than his was, and whose 
utterance has no trait of affectation, was acclaimed as the 
American Duse. There is virtue in a resolute provincial- 
ity; but the spirit of it need not always be sacrificed in 
attaining the beauty which is of the whole wide world, 


The Fetish of Title 


O ONE nowadays finds in the gaudy carvings of a 
totem-pole his concrete conception of divinity, nor 
owns to a belief in the divine right of kings; but it is well 
for citizens of a republic now and again to pause and con- 
sider how little the centuries have changed our primitive 
instincts and habits of mind. Several of the great journals 
of the Middle West, that hotbed of rampant democracy, 
have regular departments devoted to the doings—not of 
our own aristocrary, plutocracy, or, as Mr. Lawson has so 
feelingly called it, flubstocracy—but of the distinguished 
wearers of foreign titles. If it can be made out that the 
writers of these departments are themselves of the nobility, 
so much the better. 

The doings of a king on his travels, even though he be 
the callowest of royal fledglings, command columns of 
space. Inthe London Zoo, Alfonso remarked that a baboon 
with a moon face and a close-cropped beard looked like 
one of his own Spanish subjects, El Mocho Campobello y 
Machado yCamorosa. ‘‘Caramba!”’ exclaimed a courtier. 
“Your Majesty’s perceptions for one so young are ex- 
traordinary!” And the glad news was cabled round the 
world. A Siamese prince, some years ago, delayed the 
royal train at every railway station, and could not be got 
to take his seat until he had put a penny in every slot- 
machine on the platform. The world looked on and 
smiled with mingled admiration and indulgence. Much of 
the popularity of the Georges may be attributed to the fact 
that one of them stood before an apple-dumpling marvel- 
ing at how the apple ever got inside. The ruder the totem, 
the more willingly mankind abases itself before it. 

Even the English Constitution is avowedly based upon 
the instinct of fetish worship. Walter Bagehot, its great 
expositor, starts with the grave assumption that the mass 
of Britons are too dull to think or act politically. It is for 
them that the Crown is maintained in such expensive 
splendor. As long as they see the ermine and scarlet, 
topped by a diadem, they feel sure that all is for the best 
in this best of all possible states. The aristocracy, who 
know better, smile and take upon themselves with a wink 
the important functions of government. That makes a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Does any one object that the 
people should be educated to govern themselves? ‘‘ Perish 
the thought!” says Mr. Bagehot; ‘‘the salvation of the 
English is their stupidity!”” And he proves it with argu- 
ments from antecedent probability, sign and example. 
And so his theory of government continues the glad chase 
of its tail. 

If our people go mad quadrennially over strange new 
gods of political economy, and if our chief activity in 
the interim is in playing horse with the foibles of our 
Presidents, surely there are some compensations. Better 
frenzied thinking and thoughtless irreverence than puer- 
ility and dotage. 


Work for Eagles’ Wings 


Nees who keeps abreast of the times lately re- 
marked that she was tired of reading of the shame of 
the cities, and all that. ‘‘Isn’t there some nice, clean place 
they can write about?” she asked. It was not a trivial 
criticism. Pursued merely for its ‘‘news”’ value, the spirit 
of exposure rapidly degenerates to the level of murder and 
divorce sensations as handled by the yellow press. And 
the demoralizing influence is closely similar. In the ordi- 
nary mind the idea of crime breeds crime, and even the 
wisest and most virtuous cannot keep their moral indigna- 
tion always at white heat. The shortest course to universal 
rottenness and indifference is to make us all believe that 
things in general are in abad way. The commercial drum- 
mer who plead for the ancient roller-towel in a cheap hotel 
struck a darkly human note. ‘‘ Why not use it?’ he asked. 
“Every one does.”’ 

It is well to remember that the vices against which we 
are struggling are the shadows cast by that which we hold 
most dear—individual freedom and democratic self- 
government. The experiment we are trying has often been 
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tried before, and in vain. If municipal and nation) 
affairs are somewhat better managed in England there _ 
this difference, that the people there still lean on the tradi 
tions of monarchy and aristocracy. And, even at tha. 
what public purity they have achieved has come only atti) 
centuries of the deepest corruption. As long as we stick {| 

the simple facts, there is no terror in our plight, 


For, by excess of evil, evil dies. 


And the victory, if we achieve it, will mark an era in Hil | 
history of the world. | 
Meantime, what we need is to keep our eyes steadfast] 
on the signs of promise. It is not a credulous or a grand 
ose age we live in. The time is past when our youths ea _ 
be made to believe that every boy among whose bare to, 
oozes the mud of the towpath i is on the high road to t}. 
Presidency, or that there is a necessary and a logic) 
connection between splitting fence rails and reuniting 
nation. 
Our Fourth-of-July orators no longer impress us whe 
they tell us that the American eagle has one foot on ti 
Rockies and the other on the Andes, and that he flops h 
wings from Pole to Pole. The best use we know for th) 
pinions of that glorious bird is to sweep the alleys of o 
own dirty municipalities. Our mightiest chiefs are suc 
local heroes as Folk of Missouri and Weaver of Philadelphi) 
But they are enough to feed our minds with the knowled:| 
of right which we so sorely need in our business, an 
to make decent aspiration a familiar guest in our heart 


Turn the Fakirs Out 


OME of the “‘leading lights” of Wall Street are high) 
indignant that sundry swindlers have hung out the 
signs bearing names so like the names of great and “r, 
spectable” operators in finance that the confiding publ 
is deceived. 

This is indeed sad. But how many of thebona-fide nami 
are used every day to lure the public in for a “trimming | 
or a “‘fleecing’’? The bona-fide names, standing for r 
spectability and conservatism and probity, catch the ric 
“suckers” and “‘lambs’’; the fake names catch the poi 
who happen to have the common weakness for “‘a flyer}. 
the Street.” 

Why not abolish the whole rotten business? Wh 
should not the really honest leaders of finance start a cn 
sade against the ‘‘respectable” fakirs as well as again) 
the humble fakirs? Why should not the men of real eha 
acter and self-respect move against all the kinds of erin | 
perpetrated in the name of business? | 


Business as a Profession 


| 

HEN so many worthy gentlemen with superabunda | 

bank accounts are looking around for something ‘| 

other to endow, why not have a University of Busine 
which will train men to finance as a profession? 

The professional director is an established institutic 
abroad. Without having any personal stake worth mei 
tioning in a corporation, he will give his services for a fi| 
to the direction of its affairs in behalf of its stockholder 
True, he is unknown in practice and derided in theory ov 
here. ‘True, also, it is that every few days we find son 
good American directors using their position of trust wil 
a cheerful singleness of mind for the purpose of featherit | 
their own nests by working deals in the company’s stor 
on the strength of their inside information of its affairs, | 
sitting in some parasitic concern that sucks its blood, | 
the like. 

Again, out of every hundred bank failures ninety-nil 
are the result of dishonesty. Not that there was outrig) 
theft, or even, in every case, a direct violation of law. Bu | 
nine times out of ten, the defunct concern’s money Wi) 
diverted to some purpose that was clearly outside 1 
legitimate field. 

It was sunk in somebody’s speculative real-estate oper 
tions, or in promoting a trolley line, or running a mill. J 
a large majority of the cases somebody in the bank he 
a personal interest in the enterprise that swallowed th 
depositors’ money which he held in trust. 

Great railroad rows that have shaken the stock mark 
and injured thousands of security-holders to whom tl 
properties actually belonged have arisen, or have bee 
prolonged and intensified by the mere personal pique an 
jealousy of men who were really trustees for those who. 
they injured. 

What we want in the control of business is a keen 
sense of trusteeship and more of the detached, unselfis._ 
impersonal attitude which would come of regarding bus : 
ness as a profession. ae 

The teaching of the University of Business should } 
largely directed to morals, therefore, and at the very WON 
this disposition of a fortune could not possibly be mo 
foolish and useless than some other dispositions that. -migh 
be cited. If it happened that the founder, in the cour: 
of accumulating the fortune which he thus bestowed, 
been a bit loose in his own sense of trusteeship nobod 
would be mean enough to bring it up against hm 

\ % . 


DI HEN I entered No. 3 
N to-day Mac was strug- 
a gling with a small up- 
rht piano. He and Marny 
bd rolled it out of the music- 
ticher’s room at the end of the 
erridor, and the two had 
gided it between the open door and the screen of No. 3, 
a1 were now whirling it into the corner occupied by 
Inc's easel. 

This done, the two began to make ready for the even- 
iu’s entertainment. The big divan where Mac slept was 
cigged from its shelter, covered with a rug and placed 
exinst the wall facing the fireplace; the table was stripped 
dits junk (there is no other word for the miscellaneous 
election of sketches, books, curios, matches, brushes, 
toes of color, half-used bottles of siccative and the like, 
yich always litters the table’s surface), wiped clean and 
piced at right angles with the divan. This done, all the 
ucomfortable chairs were moved out of sight; a stool 
ys backed up under the window to hold a keg of ice-cool 
ker to be brought in later and wreathed with green; 
ai new and old mugs—those of the 
r‘ular members, and brand-new ones 
fi the invited guests—were lined up on 
t: cleared table: all these shiftings, 
sippings and refittings being especially 
dsigned for the comfort of a chosen few, 
yo on these rare nights (only once a 
yir) were admitted into the charmed 
hif-cirele that curved about the wood 
fi in No. 3. 

These complete, Mac turned his at- 
tition to the lesser details—the stack- 
il: up of a pile of wood, so that the 
r tling old fire would have logs enough 
‘s which to warm the latest guests, 

w or old, no matter how long they 
syed; the hearth swept—all its ‘‘dear 
giy hair combed back from its rosy 
fie with a broom,” Mac used to call 
t's process; the Chinese screen drawn 
t: closer to keep out the wandering 
difts; candles lighted in the old 
sinces, ancient candlesticks and grimy 
Itch lanterns; and last—and this he 
alended to himself—every vestige of 
t» work of his own brush tucked out 
osight—there were strangers coming, 
al no canvas of his must be visible. 
_ With the arrival of the keg of ‘‘special 
be»w” carried on the shoulders of a big 
Crman from the street to the fifth 

br without a pause, where it was 
p»ypped up on the wooden stool and 
sadied by a stick of kindling wood, 
Mc opened the window of his studio 
a took from its sill a paper box filled 

+h smilax. This, in remembrance of 
h Munich days, he wound around the 
biy of the cool keg with the enthusi- 
an of a virgin of old twisting garlands 
rie the neck of a sacred bull. Loyalty 
t just such ideals are part of Mac’s 
rigion. 

Pitkin arrived first, bringing with 
hn the much-dreaded banker from 
wom Mac had hidden his pictures— 
t» sculptor was at work on a bust of 
t» rich man’s wife, and the husband 
hi begged so hard to be admitted into the charmed circle 
tit Pitkin had singled him out as his guest. 

Then came Boggs with an Irish journalist by the name 
oMurphy—a stockily-built, round-headed man in gold 
ee followed by Woods, who brought a friend of 

, an inventor; and Marny with another friend from the 
oP, and last of all, Lonnegan, with his big dog, Chief. 

fagh guest had been weleomed by Mac in his hearty 
wy and duly presented to the stranger, whomsoever he 
nght be, and each man had responded according to his 
toe and personality. The banker had returned Mac’s 
sp with a deference never extended by him, so Pitkin 
tought, to any financial magnate; the inventor had at 

ce launched out into a description of his more recent 
eperiments; the clubman had said the proper thing, and 
immediately thereafter busied himself in making a 
ontal inventory of the comforts the room afforded, scru- 
tizing the etchings, the stuffs on the walls, the old brass, 
ditor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of stories by F. 


kinson Smith, each complete in itself, but all told before The 
‘pod Fire in No.3. The next story will appear in an early number. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Containing Mr. Alexander MacWhirter’s Views on Lord 
Ponsonby, Major Yancey and Their Kind 


dropping at last into one of the easy chairs by the fire with 
the same complacency with which he would have dropped 
into his own at the club, and Woods, Marny, Pitkin, 
Lonnegan and the others had all responded in a way to 
make each guest feel at home. 

Chief’s entrance and greeting was peculiarly his own. 
He walked in with head erect, his big eyes sweeping the 
room, stood for an instant surveying the field and then 
walked straight to Mac, where he returned his host’s 
welcoming hug by snuggling his big head between his 
knees. His ‘“‘manners’’ made to his host, he visited each 


guest in turn—those he knew—waited an instant to be 
petted and talked to, and then stretched himself out 
at full length on the rug before the fire, where he lay 
almost without moving during the entire evening. 


“If Lord Ponsonby Will Tak’ Aboout Eighteen Feet Off the Length of That Tager 


V’ll See What Can be Doon Aboout the Skat” 


‘‘Watch him, Lonny!” burst out Mac—he had followed 
Chief’s every movement since the dog entered the room. 
“See the way he lies down. Got royal blood in him, old 
man—goes back to the flood. Noah saw one of his ances- 
tors swimming around and saved him first. I feel as if I 
were entertaining a Prime Minister.”’ 

The atmosphere of the place began to tell on the new 
company. The banker found himself talking to Boggs in 
whispers, his respect for his host increasing every moment. 
That men could plod on as Mac was doing, hampered by a 
poverty which was evident in his surroundings, and still 
maintain a certain contempt for riches was a revelation to 
him. 

Murphy, the journalist, had no such awakening. To 
him MacWhirter and his intimates were fellow-travelers 
along the same road of poverty. 

“No, you’re away off,” he exclaimed to the banker. 
“‘ American Bohemian life, so called—it is a misnomer, for 
no such thing exists here or anywhere else—is no different 
from any other free life the world over. We journalists, 
for instance, are a class to ourselves, but we in no way 
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The Wood Fire in Number Three 


differ from our brothers of the 
brush and quill abroad or here. 
I, of course, am only allowed to 
creep around the outside edges 
of what you call Bohemia, but 
even that small privilege affords 
me more genuine pleasure than 
any other I possess. Murray Hill and Belgravia may be 
necessary to our civilization, but neither one nor the other 
interests the man who has any purpose in life. Take, for 
instance, these men here’’—and he pointed to Mac who 
was, for the moment, driving a wooden spigot into the keg 
of beer. ‘‘Look at MacWhirter. He doesn’t want any 
liveried servant to wait on him; he would serve that 
beer himself if there was a line ot flunkies extending from 
the door to the sidewalk.”’ 

““That’s what I like him for!” cried the banker, jumping 
up, ‘“‘and I’m going to help him.’”” And he carried some 
of the mugs over to Mac’s side. ‘‘Here, fill these, Mr. 
MacWhirter.” 

“Bully for him!’’ muttered Pitkin, turning to me as if 
for confirmation. ‘‘Didn’t know it was in him.” 

“This mug’s for you, Mr. MacWhirter,”’ 
cried out the banker with an enthusiasm 
he had not shown since his college days, 
as he handed the mug to Mac, who drank 
its contents, his merry eyes on the 
banker. 

“See the monarch picking up the 
painter’s brushes,” whispered Boggs to 
Marny from behind his hands. 

And so the evening went on, the mugs 
being filled and emptied, the piano 
opened, Woods playing the accompani- 
ment to all the songs the Irishman sung 
—and he had a dozen of them that no 
one had ever heard before—the banker 
and the clubman joining in the chorus. 
Then, with pipes and mugs in hand, 
the circle about the crackling logs was 
formed anew—this time twice its regu- 
lar size to give Chief plenty of room— 
and the story-telling began. 

The club man told of a supper he had 
been to after the theatre in an uptown 
back room in which a mysterious man 
and a veiled lady figured. Woods sup- 
plemented it by an experience of his 
own, having a special reference to a lost 
lace handkerchief which had been dis- 
covered in the outside pocket of one of 
the male guests, producing uncomfort- 
able consequences. I gave the details 
of a dinner where I had met a titled 
individual, who claimed to be a mighty 
hunter of big game and about whom 
the prettiest woman in the room had 
gone wild, and who turned out later to 
be somebody’s footman. 

Murphy, not to be outdone, and 
recognizing that his turn had come, 
remarked in a low voice that my story 
reminded him ‘‘of something in his own 
experience,’ at which Boggs twisted 
his head to listen. It was evident to 
Boggs, and to the other habitués, that 
if the Irishman talked as well as he 
sang he would not only be a welcome 
guest at these ‘‘nights,’ but might 
also attain to full membership in the 
charmed circle. Of one thing everybody was assured— 
there was no “water in his oil’’—he ‘‘mixed”’ too easily. 

‘“‘Tt’s about a fellow-countryman of Mr. MacWhirter’s 
—a Scotchman by the name of MacDuff,” the Irishmar. 
began. 

“Mea Scotchman!” cried Mac. 
wish I was a whole one.” 

“‘That’s because you took to beer and left off drinking 
whisky,’ laughed Murphy. ‘‘MacDuff stuck to his 
national beverage. That’s what helped him to keep his 
end up. All this happened at an English country house.” 

Here Boggs hitched his chair closer that he might lead 
the applause if this new departure of his friend as a story- 
teller failed at first to make the expected hit, and so needed 
his encouragement. 

‘“‘Up in Devonshire,” continued Murphy, ‘‘a very noble 
lord—his ancestors were something in beer, I think—was 
giving a dinner to Lord Ponsonby, K. C. B., Y. Z.—and 
maype P. D. Q., for all I know. Ponsonby had just re- 
turned from India, where he had distinguished himself in 
her Majesty’s service—stamped out a mutiny, perhaps, 


“T’'m only half Scotch; 
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by hanging the natives, or otherwise disporting himself 
after the manner of his kind. 

“‘Tmagine the interior of the dining-room, if you please, 
gentlemen—the walls paneled in black oak; sideboards to 
match, covered with George the Third silver and bearing 
the new coat-of-arms; noiseless servants in knee-breeches 
(except the head butler in funereal black—black as a raven 
and as awkward); old family portraits on the walls; big 
windows overlooking the lawn sweeping to the river, with 
rabbits and pheasants making free until the shooting 
season opened. At the head of the table was the noble 
lord, presiding with a smile that was an inch deep on his 
face. On his right sat the distinguished diplomat with a 
bay window in front of him resting on the edge of the 
table, and kept snugly in place by a white waistcoat—a 
man with a red face, burgundy red, with washings of cham- 
pagne to lend tone to the color; gray side-whiskers with 
gray standing hair—straight up like a shoe-brush; big 
jowls of cheeks; flabby mouth; two little restless eyes 
like a terrier’s and a voice like a fog-horn with an attack 
of croup. When he glanced down the table everybody 
expected fifty lashes—he had learned that look in India 
and carried it with him; it was part of his stock in trade. 

“Next to Ponsonby sat two dudes from 
London—high-collared chaps, all shirt-front 
and white tie; hair parted in the middle and 
slicked down on the sides like a lady’s lapdog. 
One had six hairs on each side of his upper lip, 
and the other was smooth-shaven. Then came 
a country parson—a fellow in a long-tailed coat 
buttoned up to his chin, with an inch of collar 
showing above—a mild-mannered, girl-voiced, 
timid brother, with a face round as a custard 
pie, and about as expressive. When he was 
spoken to he rubbed his bleached, bony hands 
together, bent his shoulders, and answered 
with a humility that would have done credit to 
a Franciscan monk begging alms for a convent. 
He had eaten nothing for two days before the 
dinner—so nervous had he become over the 
great honor conferred upon him in being in- 
vited—and was so humble when he arrived, 
and so pale and washed-out looking, that, after 
he was presented to the great man, our host 
inquired if he was not ill. Opposite these sat 
two country gentlemen—simple, straightfor- 
ward men who make up the best of English 
life—men of no pretense and men of great 
simplicity. These two, of course, were also 
in evening dress. 

“At the end of the table sat MacDuff—a 
little, red-headed, sawed-off Scotchman, about 
as high as Mr. Boggs’ shoulder, chunkily built, 
square-chested, clean-shaven face, with bris- 
tling eyebrows, searching brown eyes that 
never winked, a determined jaw and a mouth 
that shut like a trunk lid—even all along the 
hips. He was dressed in a suit of gray cloth, 
sack coat and all. His ancestors antedated 
those on the wall by about two hundred years, 
and as a modern dress suit was unknown in 
their day, he selected one of hisown. This was 
a fad of his and one everybody recognized. I 
might as well tell you that no dinner was com- 
plete without MacDuff. Very often he never 
spoke half a dozen words during the entire re- 
past. He had friends, however, up at the 
castle, and that made up for all his other shortcomings. 
A nod of MacDuff’s head went further sometimes than the 
signature of a Minister. 

“When the port was served the noble lord turned to 
his distinguished guest, and said with a glow on his face 
that made the candles pale with envy: 

“*Gentlemen, I am about to arsk Lord Ponsonby a great 
favor, and I know that you will add your voice to mine in 
urging him to comply. Only larst night he delighted a 
number of us at the club by giving us an account of a most 
extrawd’nary adventure that befell him in the wilds of 
India—a most extrawd’nary adventure. I have rarely 
seen, in all me experience, so profound an impression made 
upon a group of men. I am now going to arsk our distin- 
guished guest to repeat it.’ 

“At this Ponsonby waved his hand in a deprecating 
way, just as he would have done had his retainers offered 
him the Crown—such trifles being beneath his notice. Our 
host went on: 

““Despite his reluctance, I feel sure that he will yield. 
May I arsk your lordship to repeat it to me guests?’ 

“Ponsonby bowed; settled himself slightly in his chair 
so that the curve in his waistcoat could have full play, 
toyed with his knife a moment, looked up at the ceiling as 
if to remember some of the most important details, cleared 
his throat and shot a glance down the table to command 
attention. Everybody felt that the slightest sound from 
any lips but his own would be punished with instant death. 

““Well, I don’t care if Ido. About four ye-ars ago his 
Royal Highness, as you know, came out to India, and it be- 
came part of me duty to attend upon his purson. He was 
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good enough to remember that service in a way with 
which, of course, you are all familiar. One morning at 
daylight his equerry came to me quarters, routed me out 
of bed, and informed me that his Royal Highness desired 
me to join him in a tiger hunt which had been arranged for 
the night before, and which, owing to me purfect knowl- 
edge of the country—I knowing every inch of the ground 
—his Royal Highness desired to have conducted under me 
supervision.’ 

““The two dudes were now listening so intently that one 
of them came near sliding off his chair. The curate sat 
with eyes and mouth open, his hand cupping his ear, drink- 
ing in each word with the same attention that he would 
have shown his bishop. The two country gentlemen 
leaned forward to hear the better. MacDuff kept perfectly 
still, his eyes on his plate, his fingers around his glass of 
Scotch and soda. 

“““When we reached the jungle—I was mounted on an 
elephant with two of me retainers, his Royal Highness 
ahead on another elephant—an e-normous beast accus- 
tomed to hunts of this ke-ind. I heard a plunge in the 


thicket to me left—the spring of a man-eater! There is no 
sound like it, gentlemen. The next instant he came, head 
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“Major Yansey, Would You Have Any Objection to Steppin’ Outside ?”’ 


on, bounding like a great cat. When he reached the ele- 
phant of his Royal Highness he gathered his forepaws 
under him, hunched his hindlegs and made ready for the 
fatal spring. I knew what would happen—I realized in an 
instant the danger—there was one chawnce in a thousand, 
but that chawnce I must take. I caught up me forty-four! 
The beast was now in the air. The next instant his claws 
would be in the flank of the elephant, and the next his 
Royal Highness would be chewed to mincemeat. At that 
instant I fired—there came a yell; the brute fell back life- 
less, and the Prince was saved! The ball had taken him 
over the left eye! I dismounted and hurried to his side. 
He was the largest beast of his kind I had ever seen in all 
me experience of twenty ye-ars. When we got him out 
upon the sward he measured twenty-nine feet from the end 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. If his Royal Highness, 
gentlemen, is with us to-day it is due to that shot.’ 

““A dead silence followed. Saving a future King’s life 
was too great a matter for applause. The silence was 
broken by one of the dudes whispering to his mate: 

“ “Gus, old chap—you know that Ponsonby when he was 
in the Ge-yards—aw—was an awful man with a gun. He 
used to hit—aw—a bull’s-eye every time, you know—aw— 
aw —aw: ‘ 

“The country gentlemen held their peace. 
now piped up. This was his opportunity. 

““Me lawd,’ he cooed—a dove could not have been 
more dulcet in its tones—‘what I like in a story of that 
ke-ind is not so much the wonderful skill of the sportsman, 
as the marvelous inflooence of the British character over 
the brute beasts of the field.’ 


The curate 


“Ponsonby nodded pompously in acknowledg 
continued to play with his knife. The host beam 
the table; comments were still in order—that’s 
story was told for. The country gentlemen passed, ¢ 
MacDuff, reaching over, drew his glass of Scotch iy 
leaned forward with his elbows on the cloth, lowered 
head, and fixed his gimlet eyes on Ponsonby’s face, 4 
““Well, I have listened with gr’at pl’asure to the story story 
Lord Ponsonby. It is veery interesting, and it was ye 
patriootic of him. Iam not much of a hunter mesel’ . 
do not shoot tagers, but Iam a wee bit of a fasherman, ¢| a| 
last soommer up in the County of Dee I ’ooked a ve; 
pecooliar fash called a skat’—here MacDuff raised his gi 
to his lips, his eyes still glued to Ponsonby’s face—‘:| 
when we got him oout upon th’ bank he covered four acer’ 
‘Ponsonby gave a snort of disgust, rose to his feet | 
as a lobster, and bawled out that he had never been so . ' 
sulted in his life—the host rising with him and trying) 
pacify him. The dudes sat stunned, while the country g - 
tlemen and the curate held their peace aghast. Dt 
never moved an inch. Then Ponsonby, purple with ra, 
stalked out of the room, flung himself into the libra, 
followed by the host and all the guests except MaeD). 
The dudes were so overcome that they w) 
mopping their faces with their napkins, | 
ing them to be their handkerchiefs. Wh): 
Ponsonby was roaring for his carriage t eh: k 
rushed back to MacDuff’s side: 

“You must apologize, sir, and at omer’ » 
screamed. ‘At once, Mr. MacDuff! Howi: 
possible, sir, for a man raised as a gentlen| 
to come into an Englishman’s house and ins | 
one of her Majesty’s most distinguished sa. 
ants—a man who for fifty years has——’ | 

‘“MacDuff clapped one hand to his ear at 
to protect it from rupture: 

““Tyon’t br’ak the drum of me ear,’ is! 
in a low, deprecating tone. ‘I didn’t mean) 
insoolt Lord Ponsonby; I can’t apologize, , 
the story of the skat’s true, but I'll tell }) 
what I’ll do. If Lord Ponsonby will +) 
aboout eighteen feet off the length oft 
tager I’ll see what can be doon aboout > 
skat.’ And he emptied the contentaiat 
glass into his person.’ 5 


The laughter that followed the coneluso ; 
Murphy’s story was so loud and continu} 
that the big St. Bernard dog arose to his {> 
and fastened his eyes on his master, only - 
suming his position on the rug when Lonne|\ 
laid his hand reassuringly on his head. 

Boggs was so pleased at his friend’s suc 3 
that he could hardly keep from hugging bh, 
All doubts as to Murphy’s being asked to - 
come a permanent member of the Select Ci) 
were dissipated. What delighted Boggs mi 
was the combination of English, Irish :! 
Scotch dialects twisted about the same tong - 
He thought he knew something about diale | 
but Murphy had beaten him at his own gai. 

Every man present had some | 
offer regarding Ponsonby’s adventure, 
they all differed. Marny thought the 4 
‘served the old bag of wind right,” even il? 
did have a numismatic collection dec orat § 
his chest. The banker was interested in e 
social side, and what it expressed, and said} 
winding up with the remark that “Englishmen, of all x h 
knew how to live.”” Mac, to the surprise of everybody, it 
no opinion to offer. Woods was more philosophical. fs 

“To me the story is much more than funny,” dl 
Woods; ‘‘it’s instructive. Shows the whole national sf! 
of the English; they believe in rank and they bec y 
kotow. I say this in no offensive spirit, and you, being? 
Irishman, Mr. Murphy, well know what I mean. a I 
you the truth, I am English in that sense myself. I 
lieve in an aristocracy and in class distinction. F 
everybody is free and equal—free with everything | J 
own and ready to divide it up equally as soon as they © 
their hands on it. Democracy is the bane of our countr ' 4 

“Woods, you talk like a two-cent demagogue,”’ cu!? 
Boggs. ‘ If you and Lonnegan don’t give up Mur + 
life you’ll be worse than Mr. Murphy’s two dud 
is no such thing as democracy in our country. Yous 
find it with a microscope. As soon as a man gets oné 
dred cents together and has got them hived saf 
savings bank he becomes a capitalist. The next g 
breeds aristocrats. The son of the man who wai a 
Lonnegan’s chair at one of his swell uptown aff 
has his way, will be Minister to England, and wear KI 
breeches at the Queen’s receptions. Even the negroes ye 
climbing; some of them even now are putting on N 
than a Harlem goat with a hoopskirt. When the 
top there won’t be anything left of the white mam 
are beginning in that way now down South. No 
turning to his friend Murphy—‘“‘have told us a st 
sac sah phase of English life in which the mi 


; 


classes stand in awe of the higher ones. Now! 


‘3 
i es os 
| A 


| 
ae of mine, which illustrates a phase of 
merican life, and quite the reverse of 

f urs. IJ’ll tell it to you just as Major 

‘ansey told it to me, and I'll give you, as 
ear as I can, his tones of voice. Wonder- 
ily pathetic, that Southern dialect—it 
ortainly was to me the day I heard him 
sll it. This Yansey was a fraud, so far as 
sing a representative Virginia gentleman 

-as concerned—didn’t get within a thou- 

ind miles of the real thing—but that 

_idn’t rob his story of a certain meaning 

ad a certain pathos.” 

Here Boggs rose to his feet. ‘‘I’ll have to 
st up,” he said, ‘‘for this is one of the 

_ories I can’t tell sitting down.” Nobody 

yer heard any story from Boggs sitting 

own. The restless little fellow was gener- 

‘ly on his plump legs during most of his 

sliveries. J 

“Thad seen Yansey in the hotel corridor 

‘then I came in and had stubbed my toe 

wer his outstretched legs—out like a pair 

’ skids on the tail of a dray; had apolo- 
zed to the legs; had been apologized to 
ost effusively in return, with the result 
iat afew minutes later I found him at my 
bow at the bar, where, after some ce 
‘stations on his part, he concluded to 
‘cept my very ‘co-tious’ invitation, and 
ake somethin’ .’ 

““T am sorry [haven’take’ard,suh. My 
ame is Yansey, suh—Thomas Morton 
ansey, of Greenbrier County, Virginia. 
‘ou don’t know that po’tion of my State, 
ih? It’s God’s own country, suh. Great 

anges have taken place, suh, not only in 
ar section of the State, but in our people. 
_myself am not what I appear, as you 
all learn later. The old rulin’ classes are 
ying to the wall; it is the po’ white trash 
1d the negroes, suh, that are comin’ to the 
‘ont. Pretty soon we shall have to ask 
l\eir permission to live on the y’earth. 
low, to give you an idea, suh, of what these 
anges mean, and how stealthily they are 
eepin’ in among us, I want to tell you, 
h somethin’ connected with my own life, 
r eve’y word of which I can vouch. 
‘sank you; I will take a drop of bitters in 
ine’—and he held his glass out to the bar- 
pene ‘IT don’t want to detain you, suh, 
ad I don’t want to bore you, but it’s the 
‘st time for some months that I have had 
ve pleasure of meetin’ a Northern gentle- 
an, and I feel it my duty, suh, to give you 
(methin’ of the inside history of the South, 
ad to let you know, suh, what we Southern 
»ople suffered immediately after the war, 
ad are still sufferin’. 
“As for myself, suh, I came out penni- 
ss, my estates practically confiscated 
vin’ to some very peremptory expulsion 
voceedin’s which took place immediately 
iter the surrender. I, of course, suh, like 
‘any other gentlemen of my standin’, 
fund it necessary to go to work—the 
ist stroke of work that any of my blood 
hd ever done since my ancestors settled 
‘at po’tion of the State. A crisis, suh, 
id arrived in my life, and I proposed 
| meet it. 
»? Thad not studied law and so I could 
ot be a lawyer, and I had not taken any 
(urse in medicine, and so I couldn’t be a 
‘ctor—and I want to tell you, suh, that 
1e politics of my State were not runnin’ 
| a groove by which I could be elected to 
iy public office. After lookin’ over the 
jound, I decided to open a livery stable. 
on’t start, suh—I know it will shock 
yu when I tell you that a Yansey had 
‘len so low; but you must know, suh, that 
ly wife hadn’t had a new dress in fo’ years 
id my children were pretty nigh barefoot. 
ell, suh, a circus company had passed 
Tough our way and left two spavined 
rses in Judge Caldwell’s lot and a boa’d 

Il of fo’ dollars and ninety-two cents un- 
tid, Imade my note for a hundred dollars 
ad Judge Caldwell indorsed it, and I sold 
ae the amount of the boa’d bill, and I got 
e two horses. Then I made another note 
‘r a similar amount and secured it by a 
‘ortgage on the horses and got a fo’-seated 
agen and two sets of second-hand har- 
‘ss. Then I put a sign over my barn do’: 
(noes Morton Yansey—Livery and Sale 

ble. 

“About a week after I had started 

lonel Moseley’s black Sam—free then, 

co eo down to my place and 

id: jor Yansey, there’s goin’ to be a 

it over to Barboursville 4 

Is there, Sam?’ I said. ‘You niggers 

‘em to be gettin’ up in the world.’ 

Yes,’ he said, ‘and I want you to hook 

» yo rig and take eight of us : 

_ ‘What! You infernal scoundrel! You 
me to me and ask me to ; 


Question was: What could I ° 
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“Now, don’t get het up, Major! Eight 
niggers at fifty cents apiece is fo’ dollars.’ 

““Yansey,’ I said to myself, ‘brace up! 
This is one of the great crises of yo’ life. 
Sam, bring on yo’ mokes!’ 

““There was fo’ bucks and fo’ wenches 
all rigged out to kill. I put ’em in and 
started. 

““Tt was a very cold night, coldest 
weather I’d seen in my State for years, with 
a light crust of snow on the ground. When 
we got to Barboursville—it was about eight 
miles—I found the ball was over a grocery 
store with a pair of steps goin’ up on the 
outside to a little balcony. Well, suh, they 
got out and went up ahead and I blanketed 
the horses and followed. When I opened 
the do’—you ain’t familiar, suh, I reckon, 
with our part of the country, suh, but I tell 
you, suh, that with three fiddles, two red- 
hot stoves and eighty niggers all dancin’, 
the atmosphere was oppressive. I stood it 
as long as I could and then I went out on 
the balcony. Then I said to myself: 
“Yansey, this is a great crisis of yo’ life, but 
you needn’t get pneumonia. Go in and sit 
down inside.’ 

*“*T hadn’t been there three minutes, suh, 
when black Sam came up to the bench on 
which I was sittin’—he had two wenches 
on his arms—and said: ‘Major Yansey, 
would you have any objection to steppin’ 
outside?’ 

““Why?’ I asked. 

“** Because, suh, some of the ladies objects 
to the smell of horse in yo’ clo’es.’ 

“““T left the livery business that night, 
suh, and I am what you see—a broken- 
down Southern gentleman, suh.’” 

Another outburst of laughter followed. 
Everybody agreed that Boggs had never 
been so happy in his delineations. The 
banker, who knew something of the South- 
ern dialects, was overjoyed. The allusion 
to the ungentlemanly foreclosure proceed- 
ings touched his funny-bone in a peculiar 
manner, and set him to laughing again 
whenever he thought of it. Everybody had 
expressed some opinion both of Murphy’s 
story and of Boggs’ yarn but Mac Whirter, 
who, strange to say, had seen nothing hu- 
morous in either narrative. During the 
telling he had been bending over in his 
chair stroking the dog’s ears. 

“What do you think of the two yarns, 
Mac?” asked Marny 

“Think just what Mr. Murphy thinks— 
that the Englishman was a snob, Ponsonby 
a cad, and that MacDuff should have been 
shown the door. The group about that 
Englishman’s table was not the best Eng- 
lish society—nowhere near it. Considera- 
tion for the other man’s feelings—the one 
below you in rank—invariably distin- 
guishes the true English gentleman. That 
old story about the sergeant who got the 
Victoria Cross for bringing a wounded 
officer out under fire illustrates what I 
mean,’’ continued Mac in a perfectly grave, 
sober voice. 

‘‘ Never heard it.’’ 

“Then Ill tell you. He had crawled on 
all fours to a wounded officer, picked him 
up and had carried him off the firing-line 
under a hail of bullets, one of which broke 
his wrist. Was promoted on the field by his 
commanding officer, got the V. C., and took 
his place among his now brother-officers 
at the company’s mess. It being his first 
meal, he sat on the Colonel’s right. Ice 
was served—a little piece about the size of 
a lump of sugar—precious as gold in that 
climate. It was for the champagne—some- 
thing he had never seen. The hero was 
served first. He hesitated a moment, and 
dropped it in his soup. The Colonel took 
his piece and dropped it in his soup—so 
did every other gentleman down both sides 
of the table drop his in his soup. As to 
Boggs’ Virginian, he got what he deserved. 
He was trying to be something that he 
wasn’t; I’m glad the darky took the pride 
out of him. It’s all a pretense and a sham 
—they are all trying to be something that 
they are not. ’Tisn’t democracy or aris- 
tocracy that is to blame with us—it’s the 
growing power of riches; the crowding the 
poor from off the face of the earth. Noth- 
ing counts now but a bank account. Pretty 
soon we will have a clearing house of titles, 
based on incomes. When the cashier cer- 
tifies to the amount, the title is conferred. 
The man of one million will become a lord; 
the man with two millions a count; three 
millions a duke, and so on. To me all this 
climbing is as idiotic as it is vulgar.”’ 

Roars of laughter followed Mac’s out- 
burst. When Boggs got his breath, he 
declared between his gasps that Mac’s crit- 
icisms were funnier than Murphy’s story. 


“Takes it all seriously—not a host of 
a sense of humor in him! Isn’t he deli- 
cious!” 


“Go on, laugh away!” continued Mac- 


Whirter. ‘‘The whole thing, I tell you, isa | 


fraud and a sham. Social ladders are only 
a few feet long, and the top round, after all, 
is not very far from the earth. When you 
climb up to that rung—if you are worth 
anything—you begin to get lonely for the 
other fellow who couldn’t climb so high.” 

When the last of the new guests had gone 
followed by some of the older habitués, 
only Boggs, Marny, Mac and I remained. 
Our rooms were within a few steps of the 
fire and it mattered not how late we sat up. 
The mugs were refilled, pipes relighted, 
some extra sticks thrown on the andirons 
and the chairs drawn closer. The fire re- 
sponded bravely—the old logs were always 
willing to make a night of it. The best part 
of the evening was to come—that part when 
its incidents are talked over. 

“Mace,” said Marny, as he stuffed some 
tobacco into his pipe, ‘“‘you deride money, 
class distinctions, ambition. What would 
you want most if you had your wish?”’ , 

“Not much.” 

“Well, let’s have 
insisted Marny. 

“What would I want? Why, just what 
I’ve got,” laughed Mac. ‘‘An easy chair, a 
pipe, a dog once in a while, some books, a 
wood fire, and you on the other side, old 
man.” And he laid his hand affectionately 
on Marny’s shoulder. 

‘“‘Anything more?’ asked Boggs, who 
had been eying his friend closely. 

‘Yes, a picture that really satisfied me 
instead of the truck I’m turning out.” * 

““And you can think of nothing else?”’ 
asked Boggs, still keeping his eyes on Mac, 
his own face struggling with a suppressed 
smile. 

“No ” 
in Boggs’ eyes: ‘‘ What else could a fellow 
want?” 

“A elimbing millionaire to buy it, my 
boy, and aswell Murray Hill palace to hang 
it up in.” 

Mac smiled faintly and leaned forward in 
his chair, the glow of the fire lighting up his 
kindly face. For some minutes he did not 
le then a half-smothered sigh escaped 

im. 

Instantly there arose in my mind the 
figure of the girl in the steamer chair, the 
roses in her lap. 

“Was there nothing more?” I asked 
myself. 


it—out with it!” 


’ 


The Horrible Examples 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Little Clara Cough-it-off felt very much abused, 

And coughed to make her mamma think that 
she was badly used. 

She found it rather hard at first, but practice 
made it easy, 


Till she could cough as good as though she | 


really were diseasy ! 

She coughed against her medicine and said it 
made her sick ; 

She coughed because they wouldn’t give her 
back the spoon to lick. 

She coughed until she had to cough and went 
‘*Cu-huh, cu-hoo !”’ 

When any one suggested that she tried to cough 
—like you. 


Little Tommie Try-to-cry had all the world 
could buy 

And everything besides, except a good excuse 
to cry. 

And so he cried at breakfast-time because it 
came so soon, 

He cried at luncheon also, because supper came 
at noon, 

He cried again at dinner-time because it made 
him weep ; 

He cried because his bed was bad and made him 
go to sleep. 

He cried because he cried, and crying made his 
eyes so dim ; 

He cried because he saw you cry and thought 
you looked like him. 


Little Polly Pout-about was always finding fault; 

She didn’t like her milk because the sea had too 
much salt. 

She didn’t like the sun because it wouldn’t 
shine at night ; 

She didn’t like the snow because it made the 
ground so white. 

She hated maple-sugar because lemons were so 
sweet ; 

She hated custard-pie because her goldfish had 
no feet. 

She didn’t like bad little boys because a hen has 
fur; 

She doesn’t like you either, as you sometimes 
look like her. 


Then catching the twinkle | 


A breeze from 
Old Ocean or a 
plunge in its surf is akin to 
the refreshing that Rubi- 
foam brings to the mouth 
in August. No month is 
more trying to the mouth 
and no month proves the 
delights of Rubifoam more 
fully. Comfort, health and 
pleasure call for the deli- 
cious liquid dentifrice. 
At home, at the shore 
or the mountains it’s 
wise to use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


everywhere. Sample free. 


E. W. Hoyvr & Co. og 
LOWELL, Mass. Qf 


The wonderful new self-heating 


THERMALITE BAG 


Better than a hot water bag because it gives a dry, even, 
long-continued, vitalizing heat at just the right degree 
of temperature. It also stores heat which can be instantly 
turned on at any hour, day or night, summer or winter. 


| Will last for years without refilling or renewing of con- 


tents. Will not crack or burst at the 
seams, scalding the user, as so often 
happens with the hot water bag. Per- 
fected in Germany. Eight recent Euro- 
pean highest awards. 
John Wanamaker says: “ There 
will be a Thermalite Bag in every 
home in the land.” 
No. 1, gives heat 3 hours, $1.50 
No. 2, gives heat 6 hours, $2.00 
No. 3, gives heat 8 hours, $2.50 
No. 4, gives heat 10 hours, $3.00 


Money back if not satisfactory. We 
deliver postpaid on receipt of price if 
the druggist cannot supply you. Free descriptive book, 


THE THERMALITE CO., 162 Elm St., New York, U.S. A. 
Made of Clear Argentine Nutria 


ves, 
Ss 


ey: If your = 
hatter has Knapp-Felt hats he 
has the best. Knapp-Felt 


De Luxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for The Hatman. 


LHe CROFUL. & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


Or Fee Returned. [FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, hnest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us acivertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St,, Washington, D.C, 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 
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LITERARY FOLK—Their Ways and Their Work © oot Sea 


BOOKS FOR THE HAMMOCK — Some 
NOVELS THAT ARE FRANKLY FICTION 
AND ONE OR TWO THAT ARE NOT. 


@The new novels this summer have been 
as countless as the dandelion balls in the 
fields—and almost as light. But, consider- 
ing the many millions of tired men and 
women out on their fortnight holidays, 
swinging in hammocks in shady porches or 
pleasant orchards, we can see how the 
flimsiest story has its uses. If it puts the 
worn brain to sleep with the first page, so 
much the better 

The novel among those which will soonest 
give that blessed relief is, probably, The 
Golden Bowl, by Henry James (Scribner’s). 
Surely it is time that the long-patient 
publie should utter a respectful word of 
protest to its old idol and hint that he has 
presumed too long upon its dullness and 
good humor. 

A few years ago he held one of the highest 
seats among the masters of the English 
tongue. In some of his early books—The 
Americans, the Portrait of a Lady, and 
especially in a little story called The Pen- 
sion de Bon Repos—he used his skill in 
language to set forth certain original ideas 
and characters with great force and deli- 
cacy. But as, year after year, he handled 
verbs and nouns with more expertness and 
louder applause, he forgot to give us either 
ideas or characters, and began to play 
tricks with the parts of speech to show his 
mastery over them. 

There is much pretty filigree work of 
phrasing in this book which will delight the 
class of critics whose one idea of literature 
is bounded by split or whole infinitives. 
Tor the rest, Mr. James gives us his usual 
international dramatis personze—tne 
worthy rich American father; the slangy, 
innocent, shrewd daughter; the Italian 
prince; the fashionable New York and 
Chicago belle without money or morals 
We have known them all for many years. 
They still talk in the Jamesonian dialect 
and wrap the simplest meaning in an in- 
volved jumble of words until we lay down 
the book in despair of ever finding out what 
any of them mean at any time. Prince, 
valet, ingénue and cabman all hint at the 
same unclean experiences of life in the same 
muddy phrases. 

In The Stone of Destiny (Harper) 
Katharine Mackay has told the story of 
Theodor, as she informs us, “but for one 
reader only.’”’ Theodor is a modern moral 
knight errant. He is absorbed in prob- 
lems—the Indians, the Afro-Americans, 
Juvenile Criminals and Philadelphia Re- 
forms, and he is blind to his wife Margaret’s 
troubles with gowns, cooks and headaches. 
Margaret refuses to become a civic re- 
former or Red Cross nurse, or to have 
any dealings with Theodor’s saintly mother. 
These problems of life drive her into the 
arms of a lover. Theodor discovers them 
in the garden reading from the same book. 
Lover decamps. Theodor leads Margaret 
to his mother, who instantly falls down 
dead—on which Margaret as promptly 
“becomes a pure angel of light.” The 
moral of this work seems to be that 
problems, lovers and mothers-in-law are 
equally deleterious elements in family life. 
Theodor and his wife are familiar charac- 
ters in every American community. Every 
reader will recognize them as his own next- 
door neighbors in a thin disguise. 

Her Fiancé, by Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam (enry Altemus Company), is a collec- 
tion of tales of life in Smith College. The 
man in the hammock will seize this book 
eagerly. For years he has watched the 
fierce warfare which has been waged be- 
tween the advocates of a college edu- 
eation for girls and the larger host of 
believers in the domestic woman who has 
been trained by the old-fashioned methods. 
He has waited to see the work done by the 
two classes to decide between them. Mrs. 
Bacon, as we must now call her, is to-day 
probably the foremost representative of 
college-bred women in our literature. In 
this book she describes her compatriots at 
Smith, their aims, their achievements, 
their scholastie life. Now, he thinks, he 
will discover the innermost truth about 
the aspirations, the victories and lives of 
these learned modern Aspasias. 

But from cover to cover of the book he 
will find not a single mention of the high 
work in the world which girl graduates have 
claimed as their own. Social and civic 
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reform, politics—none of these things are in 
their minds if this author tells the truth. 
According to her description, the one idea, 
the one object in the life and labors of the 
college girl is the Man—or, as she would 
call him, the Beau. Here is no new ideal of 
life and its aims, but old-fashioned flirting 
of a rather tawdry kind, with unlimited 
talk about flounces and lace and kimonos. 
The only sign of the much-advertised 
culture is an incessant chatter of French 
phrases, taken for the most part from the 
first pages of a phrase-book. 

The book is another proof of how little, 
except in the matter of clothes, the indi- 
vidual woman has changed since, say, the 
days of good Queen Bess. She has learned 
to write novels and to discover radium, 
but the undying masculine fills her mind 
and her horizon now as in past ages. 
Nature still has her righteous way in spite 
of female Deans. 

A sham Oriental book which might as 
well be classed with the novels for a ham- 
mock is Papers from a Viceroy’s Yamen, 
by Ki Hung Ming, M. A. (published by the 
Shanghai Mercury). Theauthor announces 
that he is the secretary of the Viceroy of 
Hukuang. In fact, he probably is some 
disgruntled American who dons the robe 
of a Chinaman to pour forth a flood of 
abuse upon the Christian religion and its 
teachers, especially upon the Jesuits. He 
asserts that their Chinese converts are all of 
the lowest class and have all been gained 
by “mercenary motives; that they are 
moral outcasts; that they originated the 
Tai-ping rebellion, and that the Protes- 
tant missionaries now no longer preach 
Christ but Science. He sets forth the 
Boxer incident in a new light, declares that 
the missionaries were the most shameless 
of the looters; that, in fact, the whole 
subsequent Boxer hunt was for nothing but 
loot—loot. He tells a story of the recep- 
tion given by the Empress to the ladies of 
the American Legation, when she kissed 
each cup of tea before she passed it to them, 
saying, ‘“‘Our family are all one family,” 
and he asserts that the Boxers would fain 
have taught the same holy lesson of peace, 
but that the Christians, on the other hand, 
“were jackals” who “‘betrayed a dreadful 
callousness of mind and soul,’’ and whose 
true religion was ‘‘musket worship.” It 
may be worth the while of even the idlest 
reader to look into this matter closely and 
find out how much truth, if any, is in the 
assertions of this pseudo-Asiatie. 

The Women of America is by Elizabeth 
McCracken (The Macmillan Company). Miss 
McCracken was sent out by an American 
periodical to find out the ideals and achieve- 
ments of the women of this country in the 
professions, in politics, in the arts and 
sciences, in municipal affairs and, above all, 
in the peculiarly feminine business of home- 
making. She was keen-witted enough to 
see that so vast and vague a search could 
not be much helped by dry statistics, and 
that she must rely upon personal observa- 
tion and the testimony of individuals. 
Accordingly, she interviewed women actors, 
authors, teachers and business women, 
lonely wives on Western ranches and 
Southern plantations. She was well quali- 
fied for the work. She appears to be a 
shrewd, thoughtful woman with a just 
mind and keen sense of humor. Her 
English is of a quality rare among the 
recent writers of our hammock literature. 

The most interesting chapter deals with 
woman in politics. The author went to 
Colorado, after her sex had for ten! years 
exercised there the right of suffrage, to look 
into the effects of this so-called reform. 
Her verdict is that she ‘‘is not afraid that 
the woman will damage the political life, 
but that the political life will damage the 
woman.” She insists that the exercise of 
the right of suffrage has unmistakably and 
cruelly lowered the character of the women 
of Colorado, Public life has become hys- 
terical; the simplest discussion of the most 
trivial public affairs leads to breathless 
excitement: The same reforms which have 
been quietly carried out by women in 
Philadelphia and Boston are matters for 
intense agitation in Denver. Every action 
of a prominent woman is regarded by her 
sister voters in a political light. 

“Why is Mrs. X. working in the slums 
this winter?” they ask. ‘‘She’s not run- 
ning now for office, is she?”’ 

““Men have got to be civil to us. We 
have votes!”’ they shout loudly. Even the 


woman who goes regularly to church is 
“looking for a job.” ; 

The book is full of clever gossip concern- 
ing slums, churches and social life. Its 
fault, we may hint to the author, is that 
every woman in it, from the leader of a 
national club to the pert shop-girl, from 
the gentlewoman to the laundress, express 
the same opinions with precisely the same 
peculiar epigrammatic vivacity, until the 
reader is forced to suspect that Miss 
McCracken has put her own opinions into 
the mouths of imaginary folk created to 
give them utterance 

In The Orchid, by Robert Grant 
(Scribner’s), the author has made his story 
strong by the impersonality with which 
he has set it before us. There are the 
facts; he makes no note or comment on 
them. 

The book purports to be a snap-shot 
picture of American fashionable folk. We 
have their successful efforts at vulgar show, 
and worse than vulgar show, their flove 
affairs, their divorces, their absorption in 
money, their absolute ignorance of the 
finer, higher side of life. There it is—the 
whole unsavory mess. The showman has 
no shame, no interest in it. The gangrene 
is eating into the body politic. He has 
painted it for us and has no further respon- 
sibility. It is our business to cure it. 

So far Mr. Grant’s work is good. But 
his mistake is in offering his book as a pic- 
ture of all American social life. It is true, 
unfortunately, of a certain class in one or 
two other large cities. But it is not true of 
the great body of educated, gently-bred. 
rational men and women who people this 
country. The obscure, cupablsnbd mil- 
lions of wives and mothers who are respon- 
sible for the next generation are not 
battering at the doors of the divorce court; 
they are in no sense public folk. For fifty 
years they have obstinately refused to ask 
for a vote: It is the increase of the nervous 
tension put upon the woman in American 
life, and the increase of effort demanded 
from her even in childhood, that have 
lessened her power. The great mass of our 
native-born wives and mothers, from 
Maine to New Mexico, lead quiet, whole- 
some, womanly lives. 

Now and then the country is startled by 
such violent alarm-calls as this book of Mr. 
Grant’s. And justly. He gives us facts. 
But we should remember that the class of 
which he writes bears about the same pro- 
portion to the mass of decent, God-fearing 
Americans that Coxey’s army did to the 
people of the United States. 

Robert Hichens’ The Garden of Allah 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company) is, perhaps, 
the most important book of English fiction 
given to us during the year, and the one 
which is most likely to hold a permanent 
place in our literature. The characters are 


alive to us because they are alive to the [ 


author; he draws them as he knows them, 
with all of their sins, their follies, their 
charm. They stay with us when we close 
the book and we love and hail them after- 
ward. 

Of all the characters in the story the 
Desert is the most alive and human. It is 
a terrible, stupendous Presence. Scarcely 
any English author save Hardy has given 
such vitality to a natural object. The 
mystery of the plot is novel and well 
sustained. But the power of the book lies 
in the fact that Mr. Hichens, in dragging 
these men and women before us, thrusts 
aside custom, creeds and conventions of 
all sorts, and shows us so many naked 
human souls trying to find God. That is 
their business here, whether Turk, Chris- 
tian or Atheist, and we know as we read 
that it is our business—that to every one of 
us, rich or poor, the rea} fact of life is hidden 
in the Silence outside of life. Few pro- 
fessedly religious books of late years have 
forced this—the foundation fact of life— 
upon us with the force of Mr. Hichens’ novel. 


MINOR MENTION— ENGLAND in_ the 
seventeenth century is the scene, and the 
persecution of the Society of Friends the 
theme, of L. C. Wood’s novel, For a Free 
Conscience (Fleming H. Revell Company). 
There is a certain unfamiliarity in the ma- 
terial, but in treatment it can hardly be said 
that anything new has resulted. However, 
there seem still to be many people who 
want historical romance at any price— 
even to the extent of four hundred and 
fourteen pages. 


\ 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


will add at least ten year aa 
of a new or an old leaky SHINGL] 
TIN or FELT roof? : 


“Roof Seak is a heavy rubber 
weatherproof liquid cement made | 
Black, Medium and Dark Maroon, M 
dium and Dark Green. One coat w 
make an old porous, leaky roof . 
tight, and this one coat is equal in thie. 
ness to three coats of pure linseed || 
paint and is far superior in durabilii 
Does not crack in the coldest weather 
soften under highest heat. A boy. 
apply it. Imparts no taste to wat 
Highly fireproof. ie 


“ROOT Seak stops the rusting pro 


tin or iron, or warping and rotting in shingles, _ 


Roof Sseak is not only suitable for r¢ 

protection, but is the best liquid protection pos 
ble to make for tin, iron or wood, subjected _ 
arctic or tropical weather or to heat, brine ae) 
or for electrical insulation, | 


“Roof Seak ants your order —if 


w: 
does not carry it, we will fill your order direct. ‘ 
Colorado in one-gallon cans, $1.00 per gallon; in 
and ten gallon kits, 75c per gallon. Freight prepaid 500 mi 

om New York or Chicago on five gallons. 1000. } 
ten gallons or more — slightly higher f. o. b. distributing ; 
yond. 


“Kool Seak liquid sample by mail 
and color card on request. It is worth sending for if 3 
a roof. A pint, enough to coat 20 square feet and en 
give ‘‘ Roof Leak "’ a thoroughly practical test, by 
paid to your door for 20c. in stamps or 2 dimes. 


a 


be | 


In Every Town, Now Op 


No Investment Required — Outfit Furnished 


The main requirement is the ability to “hustle.” The | 
company supplies everything necessary in the way of 
samples, measurement blanks, advertising matter, 1905 | 
style book and full and complete instructions for taking | 
measurements for suits and overcoats. } 

You can show many different style, cloths, embracing | 
all newest weaves and textures at tempting prices, antl | 
promptly deliver a suit or overcoat that will delight with 
its style, fit, quality and low cost. 


We Assume All Risks and Pay You Liberally | 


Remember that one of the largest tailoring concerns of 
the country, with an established reputation, gives you this 
opportunity. The field is new and inviting. The work is | 
easy, dignified and pays handsomely. | 


File Your Application for an Agency At Once | 


Only one agent desired in each locality. Whether you | 
live in city, town, or country there is an opportunity for | 
steady employment at good wages if you act promptly. 
We pay agents from $30 to $65 per week. 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 


Dept. 1001, Market and Van Buren Streets, CHICAGO. | 


Economy is a watchword « 
the thrifty. 
That's one reason so man 
prosperous people use Pear 
Soap. There’s no waste aboi 
zt. It wears out, of “_ } 


; 
On sale every where. t 


¥ 
American plan. Hotel for discriminating pase 
Garage with pit. Rates $2.50 to $4.00. cor 
located; corner Niagara and Delaware Avenue. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COAT SHIRTS 


For morning, afternoon or even- 

i] ing, they are always correct. 

The fancy patterns are made 

Mf from original designs. 

FAST COLOR FABRICS 
$1.50 and up 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
IN THE WORLD. 


JERM PROOF 


==g Removable 
ff Metal Interior. 
Revolving 
Shelves. 


Easily Cleaned. 
No Crevices. 


Circular 
Construction. 


® Freedom from 
Moisture. 

High Polish 
Ash Cases. 


The Nome Refrigerator is an ornament; will 
|harmonizewith the Furniture in the Dining Room. 
'No.20—2 shelves, Enameled, $22.00 
| Galvanized, $20.00 


'No.21—3 shelves, Enameled, $25.00 
Galvanized, $22.00 
| 


Just the thing for Apartment Houses. 
If your dealer does not carry them write us. 


The Mills-Elliott Manufacturing Co. 


Port Huron, Michigan. 
| Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Some appetites need to be tem 

4 pted. 
_ Dishes which are ordinarily flat and 
tasteless may be made just the reverse 


‘by proper seasoning. Sou i 
Fi ps, Fish, 
Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., are given 
a delicious flavor by adding 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. No other 
just as good.”’ 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
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Oddities and Novelties 


Of Every-Day Science 


Nature’s Hints to Inventors 


Wee of the most important of modern 
mechanical inventions represent dis- 
coveries which Dame Nature made long 
before the first human being began to do 
any real thinking. The electric eel, for 
example, is a complete storage battery, 
carrying an arrangement of Leyden jars. 
It can administer a shock powerful enough 
to knock a man down. 

_ Certain trees in the tropics weave their 
inner bark into an excellent cloth, the most 
perfect type of which, considered as a 
textile fabric, is the celebrated ‘‘tapa,” so 
extensively worn for clothing in Polynesia. 
The eye, moreover, is nothing more nor less 
than a photographic camera, the nerve- 
screen that lines it taking the place of the 
sensitive dry-plate. The impressions being 
nervous, and not chemical, they are fleet- 
ing. 
The heart is the most admirable pump 
ever known, the work it does in the ordi- 
nary lifetime of a man being little short 
of astonishing. Some of the pumps now 
in common use in connection with ma- 
chinery are modeled very closely after the 
human heart with a similar arrangement of 
valves. 

Up to the present time, human ingenuity 
has not succeeded in constructing an appa- 
ratus which will do the work accomplished 
by the lungs in the separation of oxygen 
from atmospheric air. If a satisfactory 
imitation could be produced the invention 
would be of enormous value. The device 
of the ball-and-socket joint was utilized by 
Nature in the shoulder and hip joints of 
human beings and other animals long 
before it occurred to the modern inventor 
to employ the idea, which, if the truth 
were known, was probably suggested by 
observation of the skeleton. 

It has been said that “hawks taught men 
to catch fish, spiders and caterpillars showed 
them how to spin and weave, hornets in- 
structed them in the art of making paper, 
and crayfish supplied the first hints in the 
working of clay.’”’ In short, one is obliged 
to confess that inventive man is hardly 
more than a copyist after all, his most 
valuable ideas being derived from the 
obvious suggestions which a_ beneficent 
Creator has afforded. 


Folks with Tails 


OW and then people are born with 
tails, and occasionally such tails can 
be wagged. Virchow, in his Archives, de- 
scribes an infant with a tail seventeen 
inches long, which, when pricked with a pin, 
moved itself. It was removed by surgery, 
and, when dissected, was found to contain 
bone, cartilage and muscle. Only a few 
years ago there was a cadet at West Point 
who was unable to ride a horse because 
of a similar, though less marked, spinal 
elongation. 

Such tails are usually conical in shape 
and nearly always curled slightly, being 
sometimes twisted like a pig’s. Seldom are 
they more than four inches in length. Oc- 
casionally they are-covered with hair like 
the tail of a cow. A six-months old boy 
once exhibited before the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Society had a tail like a_pig’s, 
which was cut off and preserved in alcohol. 

Freaks of this kind are by no means so 
rare as might be supposed. Doctor Vance, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, a few years ago, 
removed from a little mulatto girl a tail 
four inches long and exactly like a small 
pig’s. Darwin, in his Descent of Man, 
says that such instances are numerous, 
hundreds having been observed from time 
to time, and Dr. Max Bartels describes 
twenty cases of persons born with tails, 
many of which resembled those of pigs. 

Anciently the possession of a tail was 
regarded by some peoples as a high distinc- 
tion, and even as a mark of divine descent. 
For instance, the Ranas, or rulers of Poor- 
bunder, a Rajpoot tribe of India, traced 
their ancestry to the monkey-god Hanu- 
man, and, in confirmation of the claim, 
pointed to the elongated spines of their 
princes, who proudly bore the title of 
‘‘Longtails.”’ 

On the other hand, there used to be a 
small tribe of tailed men in Turkestan who 
were regarded as accursed because they 
could not ride horseback. Struys, a Dutch 


traveler in Formosa, in the seventeenth 


century, described a wild man he saw there, | 


who had a tail more than a foot long cov- 
ered with red hair. There have even been 
reports of tailed races, but in most cases 
these stories seem to have arisen from 
appendages of hair or bark worn for deco- 
rative purposes. The Wahuma, of Equato- 
rial Africa, for example, wear long tail-like 
streamers of bark cloth suspended from 
their waist-belts—on which account they 
are supposed by the natives on the opposite 
side of the Albert Nyanza to have tails. 


Fuels of the Future 


NE hundred million tons of corn- 
stalks, leaves and cobs are produced 
annually in this country, and nearly all of 
this vast bulk of material is permitted to go 
to waste. This is a great pity, inasmuch 
as it might just as well be employed for 
fuel. Immediately after shelling the corn 
—a process which, by the way, is now per- 
formed by machinery without removing 
the ears from the stalks —the cobs and 
other refuse should be compressed into 
blocks or cakes, in which shape, being 
almost water-free, they might be kept 
almost indefinitely. 

Dr. Edward Atkinson says that the roots 
of five acres of corn would furnish a year’s 
crop of fuel for the average farmer. Piled 
away after harvesting, they could be cut 
and pressed during the winter. 

It is suggested by the same authority 
that sorghum might be grown profitably 
for fuel. From ten to fifteen tons of this 
plant, dry weight, can be produced on an 
acre of land at a cost of from a dollar to a 
dollar and a half for planting. By the use 
of a cheap press, somewhat resembling the 
kind of cotton-press used for making 
cylindrical bales, but on a small scale, 
every farmer could produce his own fuel on 
one or two acres of land; and the ashes, if 
saved and spread on the fields, would add 
to the fertility of the land. The sorghum, 
by the help of the press, might be con- 
verted advantageously into logs three or 
four feet long and eight inches in diameter. 

Another suggestion in the same line is 
that eucalyptus trees might be regularly 
grown for fuel. Planted on mountains in 
the tropics, they will produce twenty tons 
of wood, dry weight, per acre annually in 
perpetuity. A plantation of the trees, 
when cut, reproduces itself without further 
expense, and the dry logs, heavier than 
coal, are said to have more heating power, 
bulk for bulk. The yield is equivalent to 


twenty tons of coal yearly per acre, and | 


can be made even greater. 


It will be understood that, in order to | 


accomplish such results, the region in 
which the eucalyptus plantation is located 
must possess the advantages of a powerful 
sun and heavy rainfall. 


In the Tooth-Raising Contest 


T IS rather interesting to note— quoting 
from the figures given by the Bureau of 
Education—that the average girl acquires 
her permanent inner incisor teeth at seven 
years of age, whereas the average boy does 
not get his until he is five months older. 
The boy is eight months later than the girl 
to ‘‘erupt’’ the outer incisors, and his 
“‘bicuspids”’ are an equal length of time 
behind hers. On the other hand, the boy 
is a month ahead of the girl in cutting his 
“eye teeth,’ though he falls behind her 
again in the acquisition of second molars. 
When it comes to ‘‘wisdom teeth,’’ more 
than twice as many young women eighteen 
years old possess them than do young men 
of that age. 

It is undeniable that girls mature much 
earlier than boys. In warm climates they 
are often fully-developed women at twelve 
years of age. Thus it might reasonably 
be expected that women would grow old 
sooner than men—a presumption which 
seems to find realization in fact. Nobody 
as yet has made a study of the subject, and 
data worth giving are consequently want- 
ing, but offhand observation would seem 
to indicate that the weaker human being, 
as represented by the physical equipment 
of the gentler sex, shows signs of wear 
earlier than the stronger and better con- 
structed male. 
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Last Weeks of Our 
Special Summer Sale 


One-Fifth Reduction From Former Prices 
HANDSOME SUITS . $4.80 to $20.00 


FASHIONABLE SKIRTS... 320to 9.60 
JAUNTY JACKETS . . 460 to 7.20 
SI'YLISH RAIN COATS 8.00 to 1440 


Every garment cut, made and trimmed in 
the latest New York Fashion 


REMEMBER, we make 
to measure only — noth- 
ing ready-made. 

‘Yo make room for our 
Fall goods, we must 
close out our present 
stock of materials at 
once. To do this we 
will allow you to make 
your selection from 
over 300 reliable fab- 
rics, and have it made 
up in any of the 150 
beautiful tailor-made 
suits, shirt waist suits, 
skirts, jackets or rain 
coats illustrated in our 
Style Book, at ONE- 
FIFTH reduction 
from the printed 
prices. 

Style Book andSamples 
# mailed free to any part of 
the United States. 

Don’t miss this op- 
portunity to have a 
beautiful garment made 
to your measure right 
here in New York City 
without leaving your 
home, at a saving of 
lime, money and an- 
noyance. 

We take the risk as we 
guarantee to fit you or 
refund your money. 

We have fitted over 
375,000 women by mail, 
and know wecan fit you. 


= 
f 


To any lady sending us the names of two of her 
friends who would like our Catalogue and Samples, we 
will also send FREE a copy of the new booklet, 
“FASHION FADS IN NEW YORK.” 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate and 
describe the new styles we are now receiving from 
abroad: Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts $4.00 to $12 00; 
Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00 and Kain Coats $9.50 to $18 00 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
) PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

i] If you contemplate the purchase of a [all or Winter gar- 
# ment, WRITE TODAY for a selected line of samples and 
H the NEW FALL CATALOGUE—sent FREE as soon as 
y issued to any part of the United States. Kindly specify 
f the colors you prefer and whether you wish samples for a 
f suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you wish the 
4 new FALL Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


M Matl Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.11 Years. 


Mother’s 
Mending 
is a small item if her children 
wear this durable stocking. They 
outwear three pairs of the ordi- 
nary stocking. 
The shaped ankle prevents 
wrinkles under the shoe. 
No. 11—1 x 1 Rib for Boys 


No. 21—2 x1 Rib for Boys 
No. 31—1 x 1 Fine Rib for Girls 


If the store where you buy does not have 
Pickaninny Stockings, write us a postal 
and we will give you prompt attention. 


[NVESTORS seeking a little larger return on their money 
than 3 or 4% will be interested in the “‘ Certificate '' Plan 
of the Industrial Savings & Loan Co. Our business, established 
12 years, is under supervision of N. Y. Banking Dept. Our loans 
are made upon the best class of New York and Suburban Real 
— Estate —to home buyers who pay us 
interest and part of principal each 
month, which is in turn re-invested. 
Youwillearn 5% Per Year forevery day 
yoursavings areleftin ourcare. Earn- 
ings remitted semi-annually by check 
orcompounded. Start any time, with- 
draw whenever you wish without loss. 
Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Building, New York 
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Are You Deaf? 


“Whereas I Was Deaf, Now I Hear”’ 


Rev.John P.Sanderson,the Well-Known Clergy- 
man, Testifies to the Wonderful Relief 
Effected by the Way Ear Drum, 


It would take a large book to record 
all the wonderful cases which have been 
benefited by the WAY EAR DRUM. 


Since Mr. Way first invented this re- | 


markable little contrivance over six years 


ago, and relieved his own deafness of J 


25 years’ standing, there have been 
literally thousands to whom this won- 
derful invention has brought the blessing 
of restored hearing. 

One of the most interesting cases 
that has recently transpired is that of 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, of Lansing, 
Mich. Mr. Way first placed the drums 
in Mr. Sanderson’s ears a short while 
ago. Read what he says of the wonder- 


ful results achieved : 


Lansing, Mich., 
Dear Mr. Way, 


I wish to bear testimony to the marvel- 
ous results I have experienced from the use 
of your ear drum. I have been dull of 
hearing for more than fifteen years, and my 
hearing was not normal for many years 
previous to that time. By the insertion of 
your ear drum I heard instantly and with 
such positiveness that I at first shrank 
from the intensity of the sounds. 

It was impossible for me to hear ordi- 
nary conversation and the dullness was 
steadily increasing, causing me much and 
increasing embarrassment. Now I hear 
with ease and I have tested the drum in a 
large auditorium with remarkable result ; 
words I could not formerly hear when near 
the platform, I now hear distinctly at the 
extreme end of the building. 

My deafness was caused by an acute 
attack of catarrhal la grippe and the drum 
became depressed and subsequently pune- 
tured. ‘this wonderful little drum atfords 
instantand most satisfactory relief. What it 
may do for others I, of course, cannot say, 
but this I do know —“ that whereas I was 
deaf, now I hear.” 

Yy ou are pe rfectly welcome to use my 
testimony in any way you please, as [ 
sincerely hope that others afflicted as I 
have been may, through it, find like relief. 


With sincere regards, believe me always, 
Gratefully, 
JOHN P. SANDERSON. 


THE WAY EAR DRUM is com- 
fortable to wear, as it is made of the 
softest silk rubber. It slips into the 
ear, and is worn entirely out of sight. 
No one but yourself need ever know 
you are wearing it, or that you are not 
naturally prov ided with perfect hearing. 

It takes the place of the natural ear 


Apr. 24, 1905. 


drums when they have become defect- | 
ive through disease, and conveys the § 
slightest vibration to the inner ear, where | 


is located the true sense of hearing. 

If you are deaf you should write at 
once to MR. GEO. P. WAY, Room 
702 Maiestic Building, Detroit, Mich., 
stating fully the cause and nature of 
your deafness. He will tell you if in his 
opinion your hearing can be restored. 
Do it now, before you forget about it. 


After 1,000 Years of mistakes 
are you still using the old, high, 


flat closet, 17 inches high front 
and rear? 

The NATURO is 14 in. 
high in the front aud 11% in 
the rear. 

Book E, mailed free, gives 
further details. Surely vou’ll 


write for this important book. 


The NATURO is a 


Syphon Jet, also, the highest 
perfection in sanitary earthen- 
ware. But send for Book E. 


THE NATURO nee ee N.J., U.S.A. 


Shoemaker’s invention 3 


Relieves all foot-ills. 
matism of the feet, 
of the toes and bunions disappear, 
instep gracefully; worn comfortably in any 
shoe by Men, Women and Children. 

Write for Interesting Booklet. 


RESTU MFG.CO.,50 State St.,Sharon,Pa. 


Flat-foot, rheu- 
weak ankles, cramp 
Curves 
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(Concluded from Page 5) 


She made no reply, but sat tapping her 
foot on the floor. Presently she asked: 
“That property was valued at about six 
hundred thousand dollars when the com- 
pany took it, was it not, Richard?” 

‘Property is worth just as much as the 
dividends show it to be worth!”’ I answered. 
“According to the profit we’ve made this 
year, the plant isn’ t worth over one hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ 

‘And yet this plant paid forty thousand 
dollars last year, Richard, and isn’t it rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with the return of 
good times, and with good management, it 
can do the same again?”’ 

‘‘Possibly,”’ I replied shortly, as I rose to 
gotomystudy. ‘‘lintend to take the man- 
agement myself after this.”’ 

I did not care to pursue the matter further 
just then. My wife had displayed a remark- 
able terest and understanding in business 
affairs during the past year, and I had often 
noted with surprise how vastly she had im- 
proved since she had been living with me. 

Still she was not, of course, closely in 
touch with up-to-date business methods, 
and explanations would often be awkward 
and productive of no particular good. She 
had proved to be an excellent wife, but she 
had her own little matters of church and 
society. Therefore, it seemed unnecessary 
for her to dip too deeply into the details and 
routine of modern business. 

I was engaged in my study the third even- 
ing after our conversation, preparing the 
outlines of a lecture on ‘‘ Helps and Oppor- 
tunities,’’ when she came into the room. 

“Richard,” she said, ‘‘I called on the 
Lorsfords this afternoon. You know Helen 
was a schoolmate of mine.”’ 

“‘T believe I have heard so,’’ I replied. 

“Mr. Lorsford is very sick, Richard. Did 
you know that?” 

“T heard something of the kind, and 
thought I would go to see him; but I’ve 
been very busy—very busy indeed. What's 
wrong with him?’’ 

She was standing looking at me earnestly, 
but made no reply. 

““Why do you not take aseat?’’ Iasked— 
a trifle impatiently perhaps. She stepped a 
little nearer to my table, but remained 
standing. 

“‘Oh, Richard! They are in great dis- 
tress. He has nothing left—nothing! Even 
the beautiful home is mortgaged.” 

“‘He has himself to blame,’’ I said un- 
easily. ‘‘He was ambitious, and ran to the 
end of his rope too quickly.” 

There was a pause for a few moments. 
Then my wife said (her voice trembled a 
little, 1 think): ‘‘There was gloom and de- 
spair when I went to that home, Richard, 
but when I left the sunshine had again 
entered it.”’ 

I looked up in amazement. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?”’ I demanded. 

“‘T told them—do not be angry, Richard, 
until you have heard me through—that five 
hundred shares of the Machine Works stock 
had been transferred to his name—that he 
still possessed an interest in the business.” 

“What?” I gasped; but there was no 
need for repetition. The words seemed to 
burn into my brain. F%jty thousand dollars 
thrown away! In my dismay and righteous 
wrath at this stupendous folly I could find 
no fitting words with which to express my- 
self. I glared at her as she stood there, her 
hands clasped before her. And, amazing as 
it may seem, I even at that moment seemed 
to catch a glimpse of that quality in her 
which made her, as I have been told, the 
best-beloved woman in Toonsville. 

She stepped to my side and dropped on 
her knees, clasping mine with io ands. 
There was no tremble in her voice now— 
the words came clear and low: 

‘‘Oh, my husband! are there not the vast 
forests and mines, the great factories and 
the industries of men? Splendid the man 
and splendidly endowed who turns these into 
wealth! Must there always be disappoint- 
ment for others— and bioken homes and 
blighted lives? Must the pound of flesh 
always be taken? Heaven has not en- 
dowed all alike. Thestrong should use his 


strength according to his adversary. Then 
at the last, when his own strength wanes, 
when his eyes grow dim, and his hands are 


groping, his past merey and forbearance | 


will rise up as a shield. His good deeds 


will be his blessing. The great Jehovah will | 


be his champion and his comforter.”’ 

Now, what would be the use of bringing 
up any argument against such stuff as that? 
I simply had to swallow my bitter indigna- 


tion and disgust, consoling myself with the | 
thought that, in the ever-recurring cycle of | 


events, my opportunity would probably 
come to square the matter in another way. 


Loading Plants with Medicines 


O A CERTAIN extent, it ought to be 
practicable to secure the absorption of 
useful medicinal substances by food-plants, 
in order that they may be taken into the 
body in the shape of organic compounds, 
easy to assimilate and inoffensive to the 
taste. 
Dr. Gabriel Viaud, a French scientist, 
who has been making experiments in this 


line, says that much may be accomplished | 4 


by watering the soil with solutions of phos- 
phorus, sulphur, potash, arsenic, and other 
minerals, which, as trials have shown, are 


readily absorbed by the tissues of plants. | 


An illustration of this fact is afforded by 
the ease with which certain kinds of 
flowers may be changed in color from pink 


to blue or from white to blue by sprinkling || & 
them with a solution of iron. The same | 


effect, indeed, is produced when they are 
grown in a soil rich in iron. 
Certain vegetables, such as peas, lentils 


and spinach, contain a great deal of iron in |" 


ordinary circumstances, and spinach in 
particular is frequently prescribed by 
physicians nowadays for the sake of its 
richness in this metallic element, Tincture 
of iron is not agreeable to take, and is 
liable to discolor the teeth, but, when dis- 
guised in the form of a vegetable, the 
medicament is unobjectionable to the in- 
valid, and is more readily absorbed into 
the blood. 

Doctor Viaud thinks that it should be 
practicable to concentrate organic iron in 
seeds—especially in beans, peas and len- 
tils. This will be an important achieve- 
ment, inasmuch as iron in such seeds is in 
an ideal organic form—equivalent to the 
organic iron of an egg or of milk. There 
can be no doubt that provident Nature 
has put the iron into these foods for young 
animals and infants in a shape most di- 
rectly and most easily assimilable. It 
remains merely to adopt the hint, and to 
increase the percentage of the substance 
contained. 

When, by proper methods of cultiva- 
tion, plants specially rich in the various 
medicinal elements en been secured, it 
will be necessary to determine by analysis 
the exact percentages of mineral substances 
which they contain, in order to adjust the 
doses to be administered. So far as iron is 
concerned it does not matter, but in other 
eases, as with iodine or arsenic, it will be of 
the utmost importance. 


Uncle Eph to His Son 


O’ SKOOLIN’ lasted fo’ year; yo’ 
work’ll last till ye die. 

Dat deeplomah is mighty pretty, but 
hit ain’t a free meal-ticket. 

Big words doan’t ketch no ‘possums. 

Ef eddicashun makes ye wear sto’ 
clothes, hit oughter make ye able to pay 
fer ’em. 

I doan’t see no difference in de kind ob 
exercise ’twixt de hoe and de gowl-luf 
stick. 

What I cayn’t undahstand am dis: ef 
de books do de boy so much good, why do 
he drap ’em soon ez de skool stops? 

Hit doan’t bodder me how much de 
loafer knows. I only knows he’s a loafer. 


I'd like to see ye try some ob dem g’om- 
etry lines wid er plow in de cornfield. 


ai 


A Paper Proposal 


is a story of asummer love mat 
well told and beautifully illustrated 
It is contained in a handsom 
bound book, a portion of which | 
devoted to the attractive moun! 
and lake resorts along the Lac 
wanna Railroad. It may behad 
sending 10 cents in stamps to T. 
LEE, General Passenger Agent 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York 


A Davecnn 


Dwelling $121 | | 


WE WILL send out 10,000 copies © f ou ‘ 
Architects’ Books to prospective huilder 
Modern Homes who will send 10 cents in st es ) 
to pay postage. ‘hey show latest dwellings cost. 
ing from $400 to $15,000—the cut above is "4 « 
sample. ‘his beautiful home has been built ei 
hundred times for $1200 —complete working oes 
and specifications for $10.00 during the summer, 

This is a remarkable offer from the wor 
greatest dwelling architects. 

Our book “‘ Public Buildings '—has designs of 
buildings, schools, churches, hospitals and public 
ings — will be sent for $1.00. i 

J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, srs 
30 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


eS 
Py Vy 
DON’T SHOUT 
‘*The Morley” 
makes low sounds and | 
plainly heard. A miniature Tete 
phone for the 
easily adjusted, and 
comfortable. Over fi 
sand sold, giving in: 
lief from deafness and 
noises. There are but 
of deafness that cannot be 
Write for booklet and testi 
The Morley Company, 
34 South ith Street, Philadel 


PATENTS #3 30a 


R. 8. & A, B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHING 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS: 
LARGE SALARIES. Send for free booklet, “ 
Illustrating’? ; tells how we teach illustrating by) 
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The Lady and the Ladder 


(Continued from Page 11) 


se, I ought to marry a richer woman 
th yous With you it was different. You 
urpretty, you are a woman—not an icicle, 
1 ere aeeibeence, like most of them. My 
‘ah, I thought we might be happy! I 
yuted to marry a little for love. But you 
y.ited to as well. I’m sorry you couldn’t 
ik me.” : rf 

I'd like you for a stepson-in-law,”’ she 
a, almost wistfully. She had never felt 
.o indly toward him as now. 

‘e made a sort of grimace and a gesture 

1 both hands. ; 

Let’s go back to the party,” he said. 

| back they went. 

ast as they were about to enter a 
pyded room he stopped and took her 
nad. Bending over it gravely he kissed it 
ym, and then with a smile and half a sigh 
reeft her. 

‘ora moment she stood thoughtful, then 
‘h tapped her hand with her fan in a little 
watient, irritated gesture, and turned 
-oard the room where were the Personage, 
cline, and a knotty problem. She found 
re elf face to face with Mr. Erskine. 

rs. Hoopetowne liked an occasional 
jy’ on the stock-exchange. Meeting 
in somewhere the day before and hear- 
nythat he was something in the American 
niket, she had asked him to look in late. 
Arxtra man or two didn’t matter, and if 
,evas a gentleman—perhaps even if he 
wea't—she might get a tip. 

‘Hello, Mary!” he said to our nervous 
mn distracted heroine. ‘‘Come into the 
-olervatory and talk to me, won’t you?”’ 

jis tone was calm enough, but Mary 
‘hught she read affection in his eye, and, 
suusly enough—though it would have 
»e, welcome at another time—it now gave 
-hilast turn to her quivering nerves. She 
athed hysterically and two sticks of her 
aizracked in her tight-clenched hand. 

Hugh,” she said, ‘‘if you propose mar- 
‘ia2 to me I shall scream aloud.” 

‘L wasn’t going to,” he blurted out con- 
usily. Then, slowly, a smile of compre- 
1ejion spread like a glow over his face, 
an when he spoke the serious and respon- 
i? business man of Chicago had the shy 
3} if a DOY. 

‘Would you let me?”’ he asked. 
[o-night, no,” Mary answered with 
nelous gayety. ‘I should faint or have 
nyerics. It’s a positive rule with me to 
alliy. only two proposals a day. Find 
Pajine and send us home. Come to see me 
So-torrow at five.” 

And propose?” insisted Mr. Erskine, 
zajering courage. 

‘can’t prevent you, I suppose,’ replied 
oulheroine. 


; three the preposterous dawn of the 
Lojon summer and little puffs of morning 
‘reiness began to steal around the edges 
of he heavy pink curtains at Mrs. Whit- 
ing. boudoir windows. But within the 


| 


electric candles burned bright behind their 
silken shades and the night was still young. 
Mary was half curled up in a chair. Ona 
couch near by, in a confusion of chintz 
cushions, lay Pauline, her face hidden, her 
gradually slackening sobs shaking her body 
with an occasional quiver. Both women 
were silent, but silent only because they 
had already talked so much. The quiet 
was so profound that they even heard Big 
Ben, far away in Westminster, ‘boom out 
the hour. As its last strokes died away 
Pauline lifted a tear-stained face. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, I suppose,” she 
said at last. ‘‘I oughtn’t to have got mad. 
I guess I abused you pretty freely.” 

“Like a pickpocket,” said Mary. 

“Well, ’'m sorry. I apologize.”’ 

Pauline came across the room and sat on 
a little footstool near her stepmother’s 
chair. She took Mary’s hand, for her a rare 
exhibition of tenderness, and a sure fore- 
runner of a period when Mary’s maternal 
instincts would work upon her till she’ was 
willing to do anything for the girl. 

““Tt’s hard,’’ went on Pauline, ‘‘to realize 
that one’s not pretty and that no one likes 
one much. Iam not conceited, but I forget 
sometimes, and I’ve forgotten lately— 
everything seemed booming so for us. But, 
of course, it was all you. And when I real- 
ized that to-night I lost my temper—I 
almost hated you there for a while.” 

“Oh, Pauline!”” murmured her step- 
mother protestingly. 

“Not now,” said the girl. ‘‘I realize 
what I owe you, and how unselfish you’ ve 
been. And what I want to say is this, dear- 
est: we’d better try to give up getting me 
married. It isn’t any fun to think of grow- 
ing up an old maid, but I must grin and 
bear it.” 

““You won’t be an old maid, Pauline; the 
right one is sure to come along. With your 

”” she hesitated. 

“With my money, you mean? Well, 
Remerton and d’Artannes were two young 
men we thought we might tempt with it, 
didn’t we? Perhaps some one will come 
along, though I wouldn’t marry just any- 
body. And I think”—here she put her 
head on Mary’s knees for a moment—‘‘I 
think I might have got to care for one of 
these. But I see now that all your trying 
to make a match for me with them was 
hopeless, and I see how perfectly lovely and 
unselfish of you it was to refuse them. But 
I oughtn’t to accept the sacrifice—besides, 
it hasn’t done any good. Now you haven’t 
ever confided in me very much. I don’t 
know which one of them you like the best. 
But I want you to go right over to your 
desk now and write a note saying that 
you've thought things over, that you’ve 
changed your mind and that you accept— 
that you’ll be either Lady Remerton or the 
Duchesse d’Artannes!”’ 


’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Fiddle and the Banjo 


By Frank L. Stanton 


I 
Deiddle en de Banjer got sociable one day, 


Enilked old times — I teti you! —fum de tur. 


n fur away ; 

Oleimes dat wuz de sweetes’ — ole times dat is 
10 mo’ — 

Dainakes yo’ eyes feel rainy, kaze you use ter 
pve ’em so! : 
| I 

De/anjer say: “I ’member "bout de cabin in 
.e pines — 

Deathway leadin’ ter it thoo’ de honeysuckle 


.: man — wuz iy moster — how he give de 

_, dusic wings 

W ide tinkle en de twinkle er my halleluia 
trings! 


} air 
‘Tbulation couldn’t stan’ it! W’en he come 
-loafin’ roun’ 
I bye sich music dat de stars come dancin’ 
L ways dey twinkled livelier! De whole 
lantation knowed 
atfoy wuz in de elements, en takin’ all de 


oad!” 


IV 


En den de Fiddle — he speak up: “Time wuz J 
use ter play, 

Wid a tinkle en a twinkle, in dat halleluia way ! 

En den my voice wuz sof’ en low—I made de 
tear-draps fall 

Wid de sweet ole songs er Long Ago — de sweet- 
es’ songs er all! 

Vv 

“Wen I give ’em S’wanny River dey seen ole 
fiel’s en streams, 

En de sweetes’ er de mockin’ birds seemed sing- 
in’ in dey dreams ; 

En er me dis sweeter story by de hearts er dem 
wuz told: 

“Dey sho’ onraveled some bright star, en made 
my strings er gold!’ 


VI 


“Fin de las’ time dat I played fer him—my 
moster, ole en gray — 

I know dey must ’a’ heerd it in dat country fur 
away : 

Come a-trimblin’ er de shadders er de evenin’, 
still en dim, 

En de stars fergot de medders, en ’twuz Home, 
Sweet Home fer him!” 


Vil 
Den de Banjer say: ‘‘ Dat story is ez sollum ez a sigh: 


eS lenrme give you Dixie Lan’, eu Good Times By-en-By, 
En a rollickin’ Ferginny Reel !’’— He played it, I be boun’ ! 
En I lef’ em wid de shadders des a-swingin’ han’s aroun’ ! 


You live in the country, you work in the city—the 


~OLDSMOBILE 


makes it easily possible. The Oldsmobile is as indispensable as the telephone. 
It’s a business proposition. It appeals to every member of the family. It makes 
everyone your neighbor. It brings your business near. It’s an office on wheels. 


When you buy an automobile it’s just common business sense to look for the car that 
gives you the most for your money —the Oldsmobile. If your car is to be an investment 
and not an expense, it must give you satisfactory service, which means: reasonable first 
cost, low cost of maintenance, efficiency without complication, hill-climbing ability, 
speed, and above all, absolute ease of control, especially in emergency —all distinctive 
Oldsmobile characteristics. 


The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout is equipped with new side springs, which are a 
revelation in spring suspension. The differential brake is superseded by a ratchet brake 
acting on a drum attached directly to front sprocket. A demonstration, easily arranged 
for with any of our agents, will acquaint you with a number of other new features. 


Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 Touring Car, 20 h. p., $1400 
Touring Runabout, 7h. p., $750 Commercial Vehicles 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. Complete new Catalog ‘“‘G”’ on request. If you are a 
merchant an ‘‘ Efficient Delivery Service’’ leaflet will interest you. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Member of A. L.A. M. 


‘The Pennsylvania Special 


18-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


New York and Chicago 


VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


900 Miles of Stone Ballast 


DAILY 
Lv. New York . P . 3.55 P. M. 
Lv.) Brook! ya, igs tae is rey oT my 
Lv. North Philadelphia Se Sete MG 
Ar: Chicago", Y. : ees 8.55.4. Mi. 
DAILY 
. 2.45 P. M. 
. 7.54 A. M. 
-9.45 “6 
Os 50s ait 


LyaChicagoweaiee sk. «. 

Ar. North Philadelphia ... 
ADC WEYOLKE tec.s  stdbe. ar ow oes 
AE. BLOG IG ION ons He Re wo ars 6 


PULLMAN PARLOR SMOKING CAR, DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS, 
DINING CAR, AND COMPARTMENT OBSERVATION CAR. 


The Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 


W. W. ATTERBURY 
General Manager 


J.R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 
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Plastigmat 


the highest achieve- 
ment of the lens- 
maker’s art. Makes per- 
fect pictures where others fail. 


When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera. 


Specify Plastigmat and Volute 


when ordering your Camera. 
They are supplied on all makes. 


Catalog Free. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


“O K ” Paper 
e e Fasteners 


x The ‘‘O. K.“" Paper Fastener is the only 

; fastener which, when attached, stays 
attached, yet is detachable without injury to the paper 
or the Fastener, and is easy to apply and remove. 

The piercing point of the *'O. K."’ Paper Fastener actually 
goes through every sheet of paper and thus the middle 
sheets cannot casually fall out or be pulled out. 

Vhey are always ready for use and require no machine for 
putting them on or taking them 
off, and they always work. 

Put up in brass boxes of 100 
Fasteners each, ten boxes to 
a carton. Price 20 cents a 
box; $1.50 per 1000. 


Sample box 10 cents 
Illustrated Booklet Free 


JAMES VY. WASHBURNE, Mfr., 253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Warren Colby, of sell, 

Ills., is making $100 every 

month, taking orders for our 

line of men's Fine Made-To-Measure Clothing. 
We will appoint you our man in YOUR town if you 
write before some one gets ahead of you. No capital 
required. Jixperience unnecessary! A beautiful sample 
outfit, containing complete instructions, tape-line, etc., 
will be sent Free Upon Request. We will also send 
our interesting booklet, ‘“‘ Money lor You.’’ Don’t let 
this excellent opportunity slip by. You can do the work 
in your spare time. //’rzte Now, while your mind is on it. 


Progress Tailoring Co., 195 H Market Street, Chicago. 


LEARN TO SWIM 
a 
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35c 


— 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they fur- 
nish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily ad- 
justed. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief, 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Free 66 99 
See HY DROGIANT 

on The perfect ball bearing Water Motor. A 
Request sinall, handsome motor for grinding and 


sharpening edged tools, cleaning and polish- 
ing metals and silverware; running all kinds 
oflightmachinery. 1-16to4 horsepower, ball 
bearing throughout, practically noiseless, 
effective at a lower pressure than 
any water motor built. Indis- 
) pensable in every home for a 
NM, dozen uses; also to Dentists, 
Doctors and Jewelers. 
Attaches directly to threaded 
water faucet, or by means of 
our Universal Connection to 
any smooth faucet. Price with 
pulley wheel, $5.00. 
y¥ Complete line of attachments ; 
grind stones, emery wheels, 
E cotton buffs, felt polishers, taper 

spindles, polishing compositions, fan blades, bottle washers, etc. 

Our famous "Little Wonder'’ Water Motor, complete with emery 
wheel pulley, buffing and polishing wheels, silver and steel polish- 
ing compositions, at $4.00. 

We carry a complete line of larger water motors and fans. 


WARNER MOTOR CO., Dept. 16, Flat Iron Bldg., New York City 


lives to the game. 
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The Lonely Idol of the “Fans” 


« 
leisure time. The ten commandments of 
their creed direct that, at all times and at 
any time, one must keep away from 
strangers. But with a clear sky one may at 
least walk about and ‘‘see the town.”’ Ma- 
rooned as we were in the hotel, and being 
compelled, on account of a B’nai B'rith 
Convention, to sleep ten in a room, even 
the amusement of sightseeing was denied. 

Thus it was that ‘‘ Dave” Fultz sought a 
piano on which he drummed chords and 
finally touched off that impressive melody, 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.” Fultz is of a relig- 
ious turn of mind—and so is Billy Sunday, 
now arising evangelist, but once a brilliant 
outfielder. Some ball players are blas- 
phemous: others the quintessence of Puri- 
tanism—they say nothing worse than 
“Sugar!’’ at some horrible injustice of the 
umpire! Fultz is a man of education, a 
graduate of Brown University, and has 
been admitted to the bar. In all his base- 
ball experience he has never forgotten his 
moral ideals. I wish to state, therefore, 
that Mr. Fultz was absorbed in playing and 
singing ‘“‘Lead, Kindly Light” in a New 
Orleans hotel when he was joined by a 
local clergyman, who, upon learning that 
this was ‘‘Dave”’ Fultz, the famous ball 
player, had the effrontery to interrupt by 
asking him why he did not play left field 
instead of centre. ‘‘Dave,’’ being more 
gentle-minded than Chesbro, had the grace 
to explain. But he shortly afterward left 
the room for a walk in the rain rather than 


| be subjected to any more such annoyance. 


Every man who has played baseball as a 


| youth beams under the delusion that he 


would have been a great professional. 
Serene and impertinent in this belief, he 
assumes an intolerable attitude of patron- 


| izing criticism toward the men who are de- 


voting every thought and motion of their 
It is as excusable as for 
aman who had once reduced a dislocation of 
the thumb to bestow advice and criticism 
on a famous surgeon just after a delicate 
operation. The professional, not illogic- 
ally, resents this. He may have worked 
ten years with all his mind concentrated on 
the game, and yet Jim Jones, who played 
third base for Billville fifteen years ago, has 
no hesitation in giving him condescending 
advice, or in telling him interminable stories 
of how he, Jim, pitched the first curve for 
the Billville Actives in their game against 
the Hopper’s Junction club. 

As a matter of fact, the game has arrived 
at such astage of perfection that the ‘‘fans”’ 
are critics rather than enthusiasts. In 
every city on the twenty-five-cent bleachers 
you will see peaked-faced lads with a stub 
pencil jotting down errors, hits and runs on 
greasy paper. They know the batting and 
fielding average of every professional, and 
their estimation of the player depends on 
that average. A professional might as well 
be numbered six as have a name. 

I once believed differently, but now 
agree with ‘“‘Pop’’ Anson that hero-worship 
in baseball is practically dead. It is true 
that Wagner, Lajoie, Waddell, Chesbro and 
McGinnity are ‘‘ drawing cards,” but not in 
proportion with a team of unknown men 
who are playing championship ball. This 
was not so in the days when ten-thousand- 
dollar Kelly made the bleachers roar at the 
very sight of him on the field, and when 
his errors were condoned for the sake of 
his individuality and for what he had done. 
It is the public rather than the players that 
have changed. Baseball has ceased to be 
an entertainment: itisascience. Although 
the American public is sport-crazy, it takes 
its sport more seriously. 

I have seen boys from college, or a minor 
league, or even from an amateur team, join 
what we call ‘‘fast company’’—that is to 
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say, a big league club—ingenuous, frank, 
open-hearted and guileless. They would 
rush to tell one the story of their life, their 
joys, sorrows, ambitions—even their love 
affairs. After six months of press criticism 
and experience with ‘‘fans,”’ they had ac- 
quired such an impenetrable shell of distrust 
that they would confide no more about 
a game than to say: ‘‘ Well! Things broke 
bad, didn’t they?’’—or: ‘“‘It was a good 
game to win.” 

As a result of this extraordinary con- 
servatism, the ball player’s only outlet is 
on the field. It is there alone that he gives 
way to impulse. He appreciates that the 
public demands enthusiasm, and I might 
add, therefore, that a final explanation for 
his exclusiveness is a certain knowledge 
that, to display “‘ginger”’ on the field, he 
must ‘‘keep away from people” and not 
dissipate thoughts, hope and emotions. He 
understands that the public loves enthusi- 
asm in a President or a street-car horse. 
To foster and keep this enthusiasm on tap, 
he may only discuss his profession with a 
fellow-player. 

The result is that the modern profes- 
sional ball player, though unable to show 
his personality in public, demonstrates it 
all the more in private. He has a language 
of his own—a moral code—a habit of ife. 
Going to bed for him is to ‘‘hit the hay.” 
Diamonds—and every professional loves 
to flash them—he calls “‘ice.’”’? While skep- 
tical of womanhood in general, he believes 
implicitly in his wife, whom he places on an 
eerie pedestal, and will resent with a blow 
the least insult to her. As I said before, he 
believes the whole world against him and— 
he leads a lonely life. 


White House Figures 


thee White House, up to date, has cost 
about three million dollars, of which 
nearly one-third has been paid for furni- 
ture and interior decoration. Originally 
the State of Virginia gave $130,000 to build 
it, Maryland adding $72,000. 

To maintain the White House costs from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, the appropria- 
tion for this purpose varying considerably. 
But every now and then there is something 
extra to be paid for, and Congress is called 
upon to give an additional $30,000 or 
$50,000. The biggest pull of this kind 
ever made was for $550,000, which was 
spent a couple of years ago in a partial 
reconstruction of the interior and in the 
addition of winglike terraces and an office- 
building. . 

Every now and then a new set of china 
has to be provided, and, usually, that costs 
about twenty-five thousand dollars— 
rather a big sum from the every-day house- 
wife’s point of view. Repairs run up to a 
large amount annually, white paint being 
an important item. 

The President gets his pay every month, 
in the shape of a check, or, more accurately 
speaking, a “warrant,” for $4166.67, 
which is sent by a messenger to the White 
House. A memorandum of the amount 
due is made out by the Auditor for the 
State Department, and is sent to the 
Warrant Division of the Treasury, where it 
is examined and marked as approved. The 
Secretary of the Treasury signs it, the 
Comptroller certifies it as correct, and then 
Mr. Roosevelt receives his money. 

The smallest warrant ever issued by the 
Treasury Department was in favor of a 
President of the United States. It was for 
one cent, and was forwarded from Wash- 
ington to Mr. Cleveland at Gray Gables, 
the sum being due to close the account of 
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had been selling The Saturday Evening Post each week in his 
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spend a holiday he received an offer from the publishers promising a cash prize 
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By Grover Cleveland 


A Plea for Higher Education of the Sort that 
Makes Better Citizens 


conditions with those of the time when they were young seem inevitably inclined criminate condemnation of changes solely because they have discredited old ideas and 
to extol “the good old days,”’ and to vaunt the advantages of their youth and methods, and have left behind old conditions. This is nothing better than querulous 
childhood over those of youngermen. Though these are not altogether vain imaginings, pessimism. Change is in the order of civilization; and least of all can a people as pro- 
it would be manifestly absurd to attribute such advantages to any superiority or gressive and enterprising as ours tolerate resistance to sound and healthy advance, 
meritorious effort on the part of those recalling them. Therefore, their retrospection, whatever changes from old to new it may involve. Constant stimulation of our people’s 
instead of stimulating in the least their pride and self-conceit, ingenuity, increased opportunity for individual enterprise, new 
should lead to the confession that whatever of substance or aids to comfortable and easy living, and added advantages for 
value may be attached to these younger-day advantages was : moral and intellectual development are especially within the 
entirely due to the environment of a time when American ideals purpose of American institutions. If free from base alloy they 
were simple and genuine, and when wealth meant a moderate illustrate the best quality of human progress and should not 
surplus above comfortable subsistence. be hindered by a blind or unreasoning attachment to things 
I have in mind my employment, when quite young, by one of of an older time which they have superseded. 

the most prominent business men in a flourishing village, who It may be stated, without going far astray from the situation, 
was accounted rich. I used often to hear his wealth estimated that, among the modern changes which have been wrought in 
at twelve thousand dollars. Of course there were at that time our ideas and methods as a people, some are altogether good, 
fortunes very much larger, but, measured by present standards, some entirely bad, and some are composed of a modicum of 
she largest of them would appear almost insignificant. I recall good mingled with a greater or less amount of noxious alloy. 
with some amusement that in my boyhood days John Jacob Astor 
was appallingly spoken of as a millionaire—the name then given 
50 one who among Americans had reached the extreme possibility 
of individual accumulation. Now even a fortune of a million 
lollars hardly entitles its possessor to mention among the rich. 
Tt would be supreme folly to deprecate mere multiplication of 
‘iches, or increased opportunities for legitimate accumulation. 
sonsidered aside from unfavorable accompaniments, and viewed 
n their best light, they may well be regarded as evidences of our 
‘ountry’s prosperity and progress, needing only to be impressed 
oy the obligation wealth owes to liberal benevolence and generous 
=nterprise to make them instrumentalities of universal good. Itis 
when they breed consuming greed and haughty disregard of others’ 
‘ights and interests that they become hateful and dangerous. 


(hee of our people who have passed middle life and are wont to contrast present should lament intervening changes. Of course, they have no right to indulge in indis- 


The Saving Intelligence of the Masses 


WE SHOULD congratulate ourselves on the changes that 
have brought us unadulterated benefit; and we should 
constantly and earnestly strive to make ourselves safe against 
the malignancy of the altogether bad. Perhaps a more 
important and difficult task is to guard against receiving as 
wholly genuine other changes which are intermingled with 
unwholesome alloy, made bright and alluring by cunning 
demagogues and craftily urged upon our acceptance, by 
grasping and selfish interests. 

The question is whether the patriotism and solicitous care 
of our people can be aroused to the palpable or more concealed 
dangers that are attached to the changes that press upon us. 
It is not a time for pessimism. Those who can best aid the 
situation by warning and counsel are those who still have 
unwavering faith in the saving intelligence of the masses of 
our people and an unshaken belief that, however much they 
may have yielded to temptation and wherever they have 
wandered, they will in good time attend the call that indicates 
the path of safety. 


| The Badge of Good Citizenship 
ees the experience and observation of others as old as I 
have differed from mine, there are thousands who remember 
h period entitled to be called without challenge “the good old 
Jays’ — days when the desires of our people were simple and 
inperverted, when labor was the common lot, when economy 
was honorable and extravagance a reproach, when scrupulous I am convinced that the voice of warning is needed now—to 
ionesty and fair dealing were indispensable credentials to high the end that our people’s unrest and fretful impatience may 
dusiness and social standing, and when critical and dutiful be safely treated, and their reasonable needs and demands be 
darticipation in public affairs was the badge of good citizenship. No one can question met and answered without inconsiderate action or the advent of further changes, as 
the far-reaching effects of breathing, in early life, the rugged and bracing air of such unfortunate as the worst already afflicting us. Firm conservatism, forbearance and 
urroundings. It effectually strengthened the moral fibre and stimulated courageous appeal to sober thoughtfulness are the needs of the hour. be 
self-reliance, while at the same time it cultivated conservative and safe ideas of business I hope I shall not be charged with unjustifiable severity when I express the opinion 
mterprise. It made clear the duty of obedience to civic obligation, and built deep and that none among us will, in these circumstances, incur a more dire predicament of guilt 
strong the foundations of cheerful and contented homes. The potency of the equipment by willful silence and inaction than our college-bred men. And here let us recall some 
‘hus supplied for the honorable battle of life is abundantly established by the evidence changes of recent years related to our higher education— conditions which contain no 
of many men, now old, who have achieved the best quality of usefulness and success, mixture of alloy and should be rich in benefit to ournation and people. The social area 
ne who confess that what they have wrought and gained is due more tothe wholesome from which the student-body of our universities and colleges is recruited has been con- 
ind character-making influences of the time when they were young than to any other siderably expanded since “the good old days,” and college instruction is no longer a 
‘ingle factor. sealed book to our youth in any station of life. This more complete permeation of all 
_ In any event, and whatever may be conceded or denied concerning the spirit and sections and divisions of our people by the influences of college education has coincided 
emper of earlier days, it is apparent to all that stupendous changes have recently over- with a distinct tendency on the part of our colleges and universities to furnish their 
aken American life in all its phases. On every hand we see fortunes suddenly acquired students with better equipment for the more practical work of life, while it is still more 
»2y new devices, in no way related to patient industry or legitimate enterprise, and so _ gratifying to note the emphatic recognition by these institutions of their obligation to 
Mmense that the word millionaire, as defining one inordinately rich, has lost its better serve the public welfare, evidenced by their establishment with increasing fre- 
neaning. Individual business independence is rapidly disappearing before the march quency of departments devoted exclusively to the teaching of politics. With these 
of insatiable trade combinations. Public and private extravagance flaunts its shameful altered conditions enlarging the social territory of students and graduates and increasing 
vaste in the face of poverty, and contemptuously defies the envy or sullen discontent of their opportunities of gaining familiarity with political principles, there should be less 
rea Labor and Capital, no longer co-workers in the field of improvement and advance, justification than ever for the accusation that our college men as a body stand too 
u 


re arrayed against each other in angry contention; and, more lamentable than all, our much aloof from political-activities, and fail to aid as they should in the solution of the 

iational intents and purposes are so loosely apprehended, and our scrutiny of the conduct problems which constantly vex our social and economic life. 

£ public affairs is so credulously tolerant, that false glory is allowed to hoodwink the I have sometimes wondered if there is anything done or left undone at our colleges 

_eople, while powerful selfish interests rob them of their heritage of equality before thelaw. and universities which tends to unfit or disincline college men for active participation 

If this is a truthful statement of prominent features of our present situation, itisnot in political affairs or for association with movements that concern the general peace 
ige that those whose years permit them to recall saner ideals and safer conditions and welfare. It cannot be said that these institutions are in an affirmative way 

al 
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responsible for such conditions. On the contrary, the 
teachings of all our well-regulated colleges and universities 
tend in the opposite direction. They certainly give no 
encouragement to the notion that their students or grad- 
uates can without guilt neglect the political and civic 
service they owe to good citizenship. 

There is one feature or incident of college life which, it 
seems to me, should especially tend to make more easy the 
student’s conception of this service, and give him a plain 
hint of the disposition and spirit which are necessary to its 
proper performance. I refer to the democracy of comrade- 
ship which naturally must exist in student association and 
which should inevitably cultivate ideas of equality in 
intercourse, a recognition of unfavored and uniform op- 
portunity, and hearty codperation in furtherance of com- 
mon interests and purposes. These are the sentiments 
which need only expansion and adjustment to the larger 
things of the outside world to become immensely useful 
“guides to the discharge of high civic duty. 


Some Disadvantages of College Life Suggested 


T CANNOT be necessary to make further mention of 
the equipment offered by our colleges and universities 
for the performance of political and civic obligations. The 
unpleasant suspicion remains, however, that this equip- 
ment is frequently fruitless because of blameworthy in- 
difference on the part of the student, or that it often fails 
to produce its best results because some influence, growing 


out of college environment, stands in its way. Perhaps . 


the seclusion inevitable in a college course and the limita- 
tion of the student’s companionship to his teachers and 
college mates, produce asort of oblivion to the greater affairs 
and ‘wider associations that await him in the outer world. 

From this state of mind it is only a step to a conception 
of college-studentship as a kind of educational order or 
guild superior to the fraternity of common men, and ap- 
propriately enveloped in an atmosphere of complacent 
exclusiveness. A delusion so fantastic as this shamefully 
perverts the lesson which should be taught by the democ- 
racy of comradeship incident to college life, and, unless 
corrected in time, will doom its victim to the unhappiness 
and disappointment which, in an unsympathetic world, 
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always befalls the educated prig. The spectacle of such 
an unfortunate, wandering among unwonted scenes in 
search of a place where the ignorant erudition of a college 
graduate is in anxious demand, sadly suggests that some- 
thing valuable to the usefulness of the world has been lost ; 
and it starts the irritating inquiry whether his college 
impressions of the democracy of comradeship might not 
have been so directed, and other influences so exerted in 
his behalf, that he would have learned before graduation 
the necessity to usefulness or success of a knowledge of 
every-day men, their moods and aspirations and their 
currents of thought. Ought he not in some way to have 
learned, in addition to the education to be gained from 
college teaching, that, as a man of the world, his contact 
with those whom he seeks to benefit, or from whom he ex- 
pects benefit, should be absolutely free from any sugges- 
tion of patronizing superiority —in other words, that the 
democracy of comradeship of his college days should be so 
enlarged as to embrace all sorts and conditions of men? 
He certainly should realize that his graduation is but his 
introduction to duty and labor; and he should never for- 
get that our colleges and universities bestow no ornamental 
honors, but confer degrees which admonish their gradu- 
ates that they owe their highest duty and best service to 
God and their fellowmen. 

I have no doubt that our college students and graduates 
are as patriotic in sentiment as the remainder of our 
people. The time, however, calls for something more than 
the holding of correct sentiments and opinions. If the old 
things that were good are to be retained or recovered, 
if new delusions are to be corrected, if the landmarks that 
should guide our nation’s way are to be found again, if 
vexatious economic and social questions are to be settled 
in reason and justice, if political problems are to be dis- 
cussed and determined in a spirit of fairness and 
patriotism, and if new perils that loom before us are to 
be averted, there is aggressive, stirring and organized 
work to be done. 

The teachers, students and graduates of our colleges 
and universities cannot escape the responsibility which 
grows out of the fact that none are better prepared, men- 
tally and intellectually, to engage in this service. Indis- 
putable evidence of this is found in the splendid results 
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accomplished by those of their number who have alr 
entered the field. Why should not all engage in the 

If any make excuse that it involves political act 
which the daintiness of higher education should ayoic 
they discredit their love of country. If any still feel. 
sleepy indifference to civic duty induced by their colleg 
seclusion, they should shake it off before it becomes. 
paralysis of good citizenship; and if any are still affliete 
with a supercilious pride of education, they should speedil 
realize that it is in the brotherhood of patriotic Americar 
ism that the betterment of our political and social cond 
tions must be wrought out. | 


“Be a Man and Live Like a Man” | 
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M* INTEREST in the welfare of the undergraduai 
body at our colleges and universities leads me esp, 
cially to enjoin upon them the utilization of everythin 
taught and experienced in their college life which ean j 
any way stimulate a vigilant heed of the movements an 
conditions of the outer world where the rewards of the 
years of study are to be gathered or lost. I beg them) 
remember that their graduation will substitute for the 
college comradeship a membership in the fraternity , 
American citizenship, and that, although the value of the 
college education in the work they will find to do can hard) 
be overestimated, it can only reach the height of usefulne | 
and success through brotherhood with all men and simp] 
unaffected sympathy with their needs and aspirations. — 

I have recently read of a shrewd old parish priest wh 
advising his young assistant, said: ‘‘Be up and about ar 
out in the world. Be a man and live like a man.” [ea 
not help thinking that these words furnish a clew to t] 
human sympathy and interest in the concerns of ever, 
day life which have given the Catholic priesthood su 
impressive success in influencing the conduct and co 
sciences of those to whom they minister. || 

In the light of all I have written, I do not believe I ce: 
do better, by way of saying a parting word to the enti’ 
body of our college men, than to repeat to them the advi 
of the old priest: = 

“Be up and about and out in the world. Bea man at 
live like a man.” 5 > | 
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A Round-Up in Central Park 


By Eleanor Gates 
In Which Cupid Follows a Trans-Continental Trail 


WAS plumb sore about the 

hull mix-up. Buta feller don’t 

want to see his girl dance with 
a kettle-face greaser. I knowed 
she was goin’ to, because I seen 
Mexic go over her way, showin’ his f 
teeth like a badger and lettin’ his 1 
cigareet singe the hair on his dirty \ 
shaps—shaps, mind y’, at aschool- ' 
house dance! Then I seen her nod. 

Well, our polky come next. And 
when we was about half done I 
says: ‘‘There’s lemonade outside, 
honey. Let’s git a swig.” But 
outside I didn’t talk no lemonade. 

“Did Mexic ast you to dance 
with him?” I begun. 

“Well, he’s one of our boy’s,”’ 
she answers; ‘‘and I’m goin’ to give him a schottische.”’ 

“No, you ain’t,” I says, gittin’ mad. 

“Yes, Lam, Alec Lloyd’’—she spoke determined —‘‘ and 
please don’t you try to boss me.” 

I shut up and walked in again. Mexic was talkin’ to the 
schoolma’am— oh, he’s got gall! I shassayed up and took 
him a little one side. 

““Mexic,” I says, soft as hair on a cotton-tail, ‘‘Macie 
Sewell ain’t feelin’ just rested t’-night, so I wouldn’t insist 
on that scottische, if I was you.” 

“W’y?” he ast. 

“T told you ‘w’y,’” I says; ‘‘but I'll give you another 
reason— your boots is too tight.” 

We fussed alittle then. Didn’t amount to much, though, 
because the old man made us shed our guns ’fore we left 
the Bar Y Ranch. But I managed to change that greaser’s 
countenance some, and he bit a chunk out of my hand. 
Then the boys pulled us separate. 

They was all dead against me when I told ’em what was 
the row. They said the other girls danced with Mexic, 
and bein’ Macie was the Bar Y girl she couldn’t give him 
the go-by if she danced with the rest of the bunch. 

Just the same, I made up my mind she wouldn’t. So 
when I got her coaxed outside again, I led her where my 
brone’ was tied. She liked the little hoss, and while we 
was chinnin’ I put her on the saddle. Next minute I was 
on behind her, and the brone’ was makin’ quick tracks for 
home. 
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Well, she was madder’n a hen in a thunder-shower! 
She tried to pull in the brone’; she twisted and scolted and 
cried. Told me she hated me like arsenic. ‘‘ Alec Lloyd,”’ 
she says, ‘‘after t’-night I’ll never, never speak to you 
again!” 

When we rode up to the corral I lifted her down, and 
she went tearin’ away to the house. Her old man heerd 
her comin’, and thought she was singin’. He slung open 
the door on the porch. 

“Oh, give that calf more rope!”’ he says. 

That was the finishin’ touch! She went by him like a 
streak of lightnin’, almost knockin’ him down, and the 
door slammed so hard you could ’a’ heerd it plumb to 
Galveston. 

I hung ’round the corral for much’s half a’ hour, listen- 
in’ to the pow-pow goin’ on at the house. But nobody 
seemed to be a-hollerin’ for me to come in, so I made for 
the straw. ‘‘Oh, well,” I says to myself, ‘‘her dander’ll 
cool off t’-morrow.”’ 

But next day some business over to Hasty Creek took 
me away early, and I didn’t git back to the bunk-house 
till night. Then I noticed the boys all seemed just about to 


bust over somethin’ —not laughi) 
you savvy, but achin’ to tell nev 
Finally I went over to Monk 
Mike. ‘‘Well,” I says, “spit 
out.” 
He looked up. “She's gol. 
Alec,” he says, “to Noo York, a | 
later on she’s goin’ to Europe. FH 
old man druv her to the track ji 
after you left.” 
I begun to change my clothes | 
The outfit got anxious. “Do| 
gooff half-cocked,” saysone. “H | 
drunk,” says another; “son| 
body’s hit him with a bar-towe | 
But I knowed what I was go| 
to do. Two wags of a dog’s Al 
| 


and I was in the house, facin 

old man. ‘Mr. Sewell,” I says, “I want my tim 
‘“Where you goin’, Alec?” he ast, reachin’ in > 
britches. | 
I took my little forty dollars and run it into my bu'’ 
skin purse. Then I looked at him. ‘I’m goin’ to N) 
York,” I says. a | 
“Noo York’s a big town.” He chawed thought! 

‘* Course you couldn’t blame Mace for bein’ mad. If sh 
’a’ stayed, next thing the hull outfit would be a-fightin 
“‘T’m goin’ to Noo York,” I says again. 
“Alec,” begun the old man, ‘‘maybe you think you e 
go to Noo York and bring Mace home on hossback.” * 
snickered. ‘‘Well, don’t f’get you poured out this drer! 
yourself. Remember that there feller onct in Kansas?’ 
“No,” I says, ‘no. What about your Kansas feller 
“Well, he bought a house and lot for five hunderd ar 
lars. The lot was guaranteed to raise anything, and |» 
house was painted the prittiest kind of a green. Natcha’ 
he thought he owned’em. Well, things went along smot! 
till one night when he was away from home. Ther! 
blamed cyclone come along. Sure ’nough, that lot 
hisn could raise. It raised plumb into the air, house é 
all, and the hull shootin’-match blowed into the neighb-_ 
in’ State! ‘What goes up must come down,’ says 
feller. And knowin’ which way that cyclone tra 
started in the same direction hot-foot. He goes 
Finally he comes to a ranch where there was a 
goin’ up. i was a pinto proposition. Part of it 
| 2 
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i cainted, and some of it was green. He stopped to demand 

ortions of his late residence. The man he spoke to quit 
} rivin’ nails just long enough to answer. ‘When you 
-tansas folks shuffle up one of them baby cyclones of 

_ourn,’ he says, ‘for Heaven’s sake have sand ’nough to 
ecept the hand it deals y’.’”’ 
_ “T savvy what you mean,’ I says to the old man, “but 
‘hthis case the moccasin don’t fit. I’m goin’ to Noo York.” 
- Then I told him and the boys good-by and hoofed 
- forthe railroad in the dark. I’moneof themunlucky 
-eezers, you know—I couldn’t go from this room to 
ye next without gittin’ my lip pinched in the door. 

ut that night the cards didn’t turn up so blamed 
ad. There was a cattle-train on the sidin’, bound 

yr Chicago. It wasshyahand orso. I ast for a job. 
nd when I reached the stock-yards I had my little 
orty yet—and six bits over! 

_ Well, first thing I did was to take a fly at that rail- 
jad on stilts. Course, next I had to go over and turn 
-.y lanterns on the lake. Pritty soon I was so all-fired 

‘vilized I could stand on a street corner without bein’ 

itched. But people was a-takin’ me for Bill Cody, 

ad the kids had a notion to fall in behind when I 

alked any. So I made myself look cityfied. I got 

‘suit—nice, kinda reddish color. I done my sombrero 

) in a newspaper and purchased a round hat, black, 

ad turrible tony. I bought me some sateen shirts, 
ack, too, with turndown collars and little bits of 

hite stripes. A white satin tie last of all, and—say 

-I was fixed! 

‘When I pulled into Noo York there was one or two 

‘her things to do—git my jaw scraped, and my mane 

it, and my boots greased, and turn my pants up 
rainin’ in London” fashion. 

‘I ast the barber where I could git a cheap room. 
‘esays: “Look in the papers.”” So between him and 
‘e, we located a place, and he showed me how to git 
(it. Iwas settled in a minute. The room wasn’t 
ae a two-spot, and the bed was one of them jack- 
iife kind. But I liked the looks of the shebang. The 
- that run it, she almost fell over when I told her 
was a cow-punch. 

“Why!” she says, ‘‘are you sure? You're tall 
‘ough, but you’re thick-set. I thought all cowboys 
us very slender.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ I says, ‘‘we’re slender in books, I 
ickon. But out in the Panhandle we come in all 
syles.”” 
“Well,” says she, ‘‘there’s something else I want to 
ét. Now, you ain’t a-goin’ to shoot ’round here, 

2 you? Would you just as lief put your pistols 
gay while you’re in my house?” 

Igot serious then. ‘‘Ma’am,” I says, ‘“‘there I can’t 
lige y. The boys tell me a gun is plumb needful in Noo 

»rk. When it comes to killin’ and hold-ups, the West 
Is got to back out of the lead.” 

You oughta seen her face! 

But I didn’t want to look for no other room, so I pre- 
tided to knuckle. ‘I promise not to blow out the gas 
vth my forty-five,’ I says, ‘‘and I won’t rope no trolley 
cs if you'll please tell me where folks go in this town 
vien they want to ride.” 

“Why, Central Park,” she says; ‘‘the bridle-path.”’ 
“Thank you, ma’am,” I says, and lit out. I knowed 
de Sewell well ’nough to lay my money on one thing: 

2s too gone on hosses to stay off a saddle more’n twenty- 
fir hours at a stretch. 

if passed a peaceful afternoon, sittin’ at the bottom of 
t2 statue of a man ridin’ a hoss with a tall lady runnin’ 
aead and wavin’ a feather. It was at the beginnin’ of the 
prk, all right, and I expected to see Mace come lopin’ 
ang any minute. Sev’ral girls did show up, and one or 
to of ’em rid off on bob-tailed bronc’s, follered by ga- 
Z)as in white pants and doctors’ hats. Heerd afterward 
txy was grooms, and bein’ the girls’ bronc’s was bob- 
tled, they had to go ’long to keep off flies. 

But Mace, she didn’t show up. Next day I waited 
Sne way. Day after, ditto. Seemed to me ev’ry blamed 
Nn, woman and child in the hull city passed me but her. 
Ad I didn’t know one of ’em. A Chink come by onct, 
ai when I seen his pig-tail swingin’, I felt like I wanted 
shake his fist. About that time I begun to git worried, 

'. “Tf she ain’t ridin’,” I says to myself, “‘how’m I ever 
&n’ to locate her?” ; 

Another day I was sittin’ among the kids, watchin’ for 

cie, when I seen a feller steerin’ my way. “ What’s 

Us?” Tsays, for he didn’t have the spurs of a decent man. 
Vall, when he come clost he begun to smile kinda sloppy, 

i he’d just had two or three. 

(Why, hello, oldjboy!”” he says, puttin’ out a bread- 
hoker. “I met you in Chicago, didn’t 1? How are y’?” 

had the sitawaytion in both gauntlets. ‘Why, yes,” 
I ys, “and I’m tickled to sight a familiar face. For, by 
J Ee I'm busted! Can you lend me a dollar?” 

e got kinda sick’round thegills. ‘‘ Well, the fact is,’’ he 
8, swallerin’ two or three times, “ I’m clean broke myself.” 
ust then a girl with a pink cinch comes walkin’ along. 
was one of them Butte belle lookin’ ladies, with blazin’ 


n 
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cheeks and hair that’s a cross between molasses candy and 
the pelt of a kit-fox. She was leadin’ a dog that looked 
plumb ashamed of himself. 

“Pritty girl,” says the mealy-mouthed gent, grinnin’ 
some more. “And I know her. Like t’ be introdooced?”’ 

“Don’t bother,” I says. Her hay was a little too 
weathered for me. 

“Nice red cheeks,” he says, rubbin’ his paws t’gether. 
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People was a-takin’ Me 
for Bill Cody 


“Ya-a-as,” I says, “‘mighty nice. But you oughta see 
the squaws out in my territory. They varies it with yalla 
and black.” 

He give me a sorta keen look. Then he moseyed. 

That was the last day I set on the steps of the statue. 
A police feller come walkin’ along about sundown, and I 
ast him if anybody could ride in the park without my see- 
in’ ’em from where I was. 

“Oh, yes,” he says, ‘‘they’s plenty of entrances, all 


right. This is just where a few comes in and out. The 
best way to see the riders is to go ride yourself.” 
I don’t know why I didn’t think of that afore. But I 


didn’t lose no time. Next mornin’ I was up turrible early 
and makin’ for a barn clost to the park. I found one easy 
—they’s pritty frequent thereabout—and begun to 
dicker on rentin’ a hoss. Prices was high, but I done my 
best, and they led out a nag. And what do you think? 
It had on one of them saddles with no horn—a shore 
"nough muley! 

Say! that was a hard proposition. ‘I ast for a saddle,” 
I says, ‘‘not a postage stamp.” But the stable-keeper 
didn’t have no other. So I got on and rode slow. 

When I struck the timber I felt better, and I started 
my brone’ up. She was one of them kind that can go all 
day onashingle. And her front legs acted plumb funny — 
jerked up and down like she had the spring-halt. Pritty 
soon I seen other hosses goin’ the same way. So I swallered 
it, like I did the saddle. But there was one thing about 
my cayuse made me hot: she wouldn’t lope. No, ma’am, 
it was trot, trot, trot, trot, till the roots of my hair was 
loose, and the lights was near shook out of me. You bet 
I was mighty glad none of the outfit could see me! 

But if they’d ’a’ thought I was funny, they’d ’a’ had a 
duck-fit at what I seen. First a passel of men come by, all 
in bloomers, humpin’ along, up and down, up and down — 
Monkey Mike sure’s you live! None of ’em looked joyful, 
and I could pritty near hear their knees squeak! Then 
along come a girl, humpin’ just the same, and hangin’ on 
to the side of her cayuse for dear life, lookin’ every step 
as if she was goin’ to avalanche. And ev’ry little while 
I'd pass a feller that’s runnin’ a cultivator down the trail, 
to keep it nice and soft, I reckon, for the ladies and gents 
to fall on. 

But while I was gittin’ kinda used to things, I didn’t 
stop keepin’ a’ eye out. I went clear ’round the track 
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twict. No Macie. I tell y’ I begun to feel sorta caved-in. 
Then, all of a suddent, just as I was toppin’ a little rise of 
ground, I seen her! 

She wasn’t hangin’ on to the side of her hoss. No, 
ma’am! She was ridin’ the prittiest kind of a brone’, fat 
and sassy. And she was sittin’ a-straddle, straight and 
graceful, in a spick-and-span new suit, and a three- 
cornered hat like George Washington. 

I let out a yell that would ’a’ raised the hair of a 
reservation Injun. ‘‘Macie Sewell!” I says—just like 
that. I give my blamed little brute a hit that put her 
into her jerky trot. And I come alongside, humpin’ 
like Sam Hill. 

Macie just give me one look. Then she’ touched 
her brone’. It went trottin’ off, she a-humpin’, too. 
Notaword did shesay; no“ Hello, Alec,” or‘‘So-long.”’ 

I dropped behind, and come near pullin’ the mouth 
plumb out of my nag. ‘Well, Mister Lloyd,” I says 
to myself, ‘your cyclone’s still a-movin’.”’ ‘ 

I wasn’t discouraged, though—I wasn’t discouraged. 
I give my horse another lick and rode alongside again. 

“Macie,”’ I says, ‘‘you needn’t speak to me till you 
want to. But when you want to I’ll be on hand.” 

I fell back again, and she went out of the park 
a-kitin’. 

I joked to that three-card-monte feller, you remem- 
ber, about bein’ busted. Well, two or three days and 
it wasn’t no joke. I sent a postal-card to the boys. 
“Pass ’round the hat,” I says on the card, ‘‘and send 
me the collection. Bar that greaser. Partic’lars 
later on.” 

Next mornin’ I took some stuff acrost the street 
to a pawnbroker’s and hocked it. Then I went out 
to ride. Had a rough layout, though. She didn’t 
show up till sundown, and I was kept doin’ the circle 
all day—and I a-hirin’ that hoss of mine by the hour! 

Well, for a week things run along smooth. When 
she seen it was no use to change the time for her ride 
she kept to the mornin’. It saved mea pile. But she 
wouldn’t so much as look at me. Oh, I felt fewey, 
just fewey / 

There was one thing I hadn’t figgered on, though — 
that was the police. They’re white, all right. (I mean 
the police that ride ’round the park.) Pritty soon they 
noticed I was always ridin’ behind Macie. I guess 
they thought I was tryin’ to bother her. Anyway, 
one of ’em stopped me one mornin’. 

“Young feller,’ he says, ‘‘you’d better ride ‘long 
Riverside oncet in a while. Catch on?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ I says, salutin’. 

Well, I was up a stump. If I was to be druv out of 
the park how was I ever goin’ to be present when 
Macie’d speak? 

But I hit on a plan that was somethin’ wonderful. I 
follered her out and found where she kept her hoss. Next 
day I borryed a’ outfit and waited near her barn till she 
come in sight. Then I fell in behind—dressed like one 
of them blamed grooms. 

I thought I was pritty slick, an’ I was for a week. But 
them park police is rapid on faces. And the first one that 
got a good square look at me and my togs knowed me in- 
stant. He didn’t say nothin’ to me, but galloped off. 
Pritty soon another one come back—a mustached gent, 
a real dudey one with yalla tucks on his sleeves. He rides 
square up to me. 

“Say,”’ he says, “are you acquainted with that young 
lady ahead?”’ 

I tried to look as sad and innocent as a stray maverick. 
But it was no go. “ Well,’ I says, “our hosses nicker at 
each other.” 

He pulled at his mustache for a while. - ‘You ain’t no 
groom,” he says at last. ‘‘Where you from?”’ 

“T’m from the Bar Y Ranch, Panhandle,” I answers. 

“That so!’’ It seemed to plumb relieve him. All of a 
suddent he got as friendly as the devil. ‘‘ Wall, how’s the 
stock business?”’ he ast. 

And I says: “Cows is O. K.” 

“And hows th’ climate down your way? And how’s 
prospects of the country openin’ up for farmers?”’ 

After that I shed the groom duds, and not a police ever 
more’n nodded at me. That Bar Y news seemed to make 
”em shore easy in their conscience. 

But that didn’t help me any with her. She was just as 
cold as a cucumber. Why, one day when it rained and we 
got under the same bridge, she just talked to her hoss all 
the time. I went away desperate. The boys’d sent me 
some cash, but I was shy again. And I’d been to the 
pawnbroker’s so often I couldn’t look a Jew in the face 
without takin’ out my watch. 

That night I mailed postal number two. “ Take up a 
collection,’ I says again, and added: ‘‘ Pull that greaser’s 
leg.” 

I knowed it couldn’t go on like that forever. And, by 
jingo! seems as if luck looked for me again, for one mornin’ 
when I was sittin’ in a caffy eatin’ slap-jacks, I heerd some 
fellers talkin’ about a herd of Texas hosses that had 
stampeded in the streets the night back. Well, I ast ’em 
a question or two, and then I lit out for Sixty-four Street, 


my eyes plumb sore for a look at a Western hoss with a’ 
ingrowin’ lope. When I got to the corral, what do you 
think? There, lookin’ at the herd, and pointin’ out her 
pick, was Macie Sewell! 

I didn’t let her see me. I just started for a harness- 
shop. There I bought a pair of spurs. ‘‘ Prepare, m’ son,” 
I says to myself; ‘‘it’ll all be oversoon. ‘There’s goin’ to 
be trouble, Alee—trouble—when Mace tries to ride a 
Texas bronc’ with a city eddication that ain’t complete.” 

Mace didn’t show up in the park that day. I jigged 
’round just the same, workin’*my spurs. But early next 
mornin’ as I done time on my postage stamp, here Mace 
huv in sight. 

Shore ’nough, she was on a new hoss. It was one of 
them strawberry roans, with a long tail and a roached 
mane. Gener’lly that breed can go like greased lightnin’, 
and outlast any other critter on four legs. But this one 
didn’t put up much speed that trip. She’d been car- 
* bound seventeen days. 

Clost behind her I come, practicin’ a knee grip. 

Nothin’ happened that mornin’. Every time Mace got 
where the trail runs alongside the wagon-road, none of 
them locoed bull’s-eye vehicles was passin’. When she 
went to go into her stable, Mace slowed 
down till the street cars was gone by. The 
strawberry roan was meeker’n a blind pup. 

But I knowed it couldn’t last. 

The next afternoon the roan come pre- 
pared. She done a fancy gait into the ‘park. 
Between Fifty-nine and the resservoyer she 
lit just jour times—and every time she 
touched she kicked dirt into the eyes of a 
stylish police gent that was keepin’ in handy 
reach. A little further north, where there’s 
a hotel, she stood on her hindlegs to look at 
the scenery. 

I begun to git scart. ‘Speak or no 
speak,’’ I says to myself, ‘“‘I’m goin’ to move 
up ! ” 

That very minute things come to a head. 

We was all three turned south, and along 
comes a goggle-eyed smarty in one of them 
snortin’ Studebakers. The second the 
smarty seen Mace was pritty, he blowed his 
horn to make her look at him. Well—that 
strawberry roan turned face about and come 
near doin’ a leapfrog over me! The skunk 
in the buzz-wagon tooted again, and we was 
off. 

We took our return trip short cut. First 
we hit the brush, the strawberry breakin’ 
trail, my hoss a clost second, the police gent 
number three. Then we hit open country, 
where there’s allus a lot of young fellers and 
their girls battin’ balls over fly-nets. The 
crowd scattered and we sailed by, takin’ 
them nets like claim-jumpers. I heerd a 
whistle ahead oncet, and seen a fat police- 
man runnin’ our way, wavin’ his arms. 
Then we went tearin’ on—no stops for 
stations—round the lake, down a road that 
was thick with keerages— beatin’ everybody 
in sight—then into timber again. 

It was that takin’ to the woods the second 
time that done it. There’sa place in Central 
Park where they have ducks and geese— 
keep the mayor in eggs, I heerd. Well, just 
to east, like, of that place there’s a butte, 
all rocks and washouts. The strawberry 
roan made that butte slick as a Rocky 
Mountain goat—vwe’d shuck off the police 
gent. At the top she pitched plumb over, 
losin’ Mace so neat it didn’t more’n jar her. 
My hoss got down on her knees and I come 
off my perch. Then both bronc’s went on. 

I was winded, so I didn’t speak up fora 
while. Fact is, I didn’t exaccly know what 
to remark. Oncet I thought I’d say: 
“You ridin’ a diff’rent hoss t’-day, Mace”’ 
—or: “That roan of yourn can lope some.” 
But, both bein’ kinda personal, I kept still. 

But after a whileI hadahunch. ‘I knowed that blamed 
muley saddle’d butt me off some day,” I says. “It was 
shore accommodatin’, though, to let me down right here.” 

She didn’t say nothin’. She was settin’ against a tree, 
lookin’ off west. 

Pritty soon I leaned her way just a little. “What you 
lookin’ at, honey?” I ast. She blushed awful pritty. I 
could feel my heart movin’ like a circular-saw—two ways 
for Sunday. ‘‘Honey, what you lookin’ at?” This time 
I kinda whispered it. 

She reached for her George Washington as if she was 
fixin’ to go. 

“The sky,”’ she says some short. 

I sighed and pretended to watch the sky, too. 
yalla, as if somebody’d hit it with a’ egg. 

After a while—I couldn’t stand it no longer—I started 
in again. “Give me a fair shake, Macie,” I says. I was 


It looked 
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lookin’ at her. Say! there wasn’t no squaw paint on her 
cheeks, and no drug-store dope in that pritty hair of hern. 
And them gray eyes ! 

But she seemed about four miles off from me, and there 
was a right cold current blowin’ in my direction. 

“Mace,” I begun again, “since you come to Noo York 
you ain’t got yourself promised, or nothin’ like that, have 
you? If you have, I’ll go back and perforate that gloomed 
greaser.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, Mace!” I says, turrible relieved. ‘‘And—and 
nobody’s been holdin’ down a chair Sunday nights at your 
place?” 

““Um—one man.” 

‘“What’s he called?”’ 

“Don’t get nervous. Williams Scott.” 

“Sounds like a name for whisky.”’ 

“You must know him.” She looked at me quick then, 
and I seen a shine in her eyes. She didn’t care for him. 

“Oh,” I says, “J savvy! He’s one of them fast gaza- 
bas, huh? Take a J. I. C. bit to hold him.” 

‘‘Ah-ha!”’ She pulled off her gloves. 

“ Anybody else?” 
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“No. People ain’t very sociable—here.” 
kinda trembled. 

That hurt me, and I run out of conversation, for all I 
had a heap to say. There was a lot of twitterin’ goin’ on 
overhead, and she was peekin’ up and ’round, showin’ a 
chin that was ’nough to coop the little birds right outen 
the trees. 

I come closter. ‘‘Say, Mace,” I begun again, ‘‘ain’t 
this park O. K.? I reckon the Bar Y cows’d like to be 
turned loose in here.” 

She smiled a little. ‘Bar Y!”’ she says. 

It give me spunk. ‘‘Mace,’’ I says again, ‘I got to go 
West about day after t’-morrow.”’ 

She looked down, blinkin’. 

I reached over and got holt one of her hands. 
breathin’ like a lunger then. 
dear, you’ll come?” 


Her lip 


I was 
“Honey,’’ I says, ‘‘honey, 


She looked at me square. ‘‘Alec,’’ she says, “‘you d 
understand me. J ain’t the kind of a girl that can be C 
and hobbled and led on a hackamore. If I was, Ta 
married that piebald Englishman from the Lazy X.” 

“And you ain’t the kind to dance with greasers,) 


says. ““No—vyouain’t. You're too darned sweet for s 
cattle!” gq 
“But—but ” she begun. _ 


“Mace, you’ll go back with me?” I was shakin’ ]ik 
had the buck-fever. “You'll go, Mace, as—ag ]) 
Alec?”’ | 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘ well, I can’t ride that roan till st 
had a show to learn automobiles.” 

‘“‘And you don’t want to ride them trottin’ brone’s | 
plumb jiggle the life out of y’.” i 

“N-n-no.” 

Just then, up the butte comes the police gent, Teac 
our hosses. 

“Young lady,” he says, ‘ ‘you had a narra escape, | 
after this, allus ride a’ Eastern hoss.”’ 

I lifted Mace onto my bronc’. ‘‘Eastern hoss,’ ”T, | 
“with a gait like a chicken? Huh!” 

Then I picked up that left hand of Mace’s. “East 

nothin’,’’ 1 says. ‘‘No more Eastern for 
And right there I sorted out her th 


finger and slipped on my little i | 


I 
| 
PEAKING of nerve,” said the trav! 
salesman, ‘‘reminds me of a custom | 
once had. He was one of the kind that): 
always making kicks that he might get a | 
dollars rebate. I stood this sort of work } 
a few seasons, but I finally got tired of 
and, besides, I learned that the more I g¢ 
in to him the more I had to yield. = | 
years ago when I was traveling in 
sin I went into his store and before I le 
of my hand he began: ‘Ah, that last | 
was a holy terror! Why doesn’t yo a 
send out good goods? Why, I’ll hay 
those goods at a loss and I need them t 
too. They ain’t no use of my tryin’ to dc: 
more business with you. I like to give: 
the business, you know, but I can’ t 1 
the treatment that your house is giving 
They used to send out part of t 
all right, but here lately it is getting 
every item is just rotten.’ 

“‘T let him finish his kick, and as 
out the door I merely said: ‘ All right, 
Pll see you after a while and fix this1 
right. I want to go down and work 
samples a little.’ $4 

‘As I saw him pass on the oth ai 
the street going home to dinner, I slid yj 
his store and took all his last shipment fi n 
his shelves and stacked them in the midd) i 
the floor. About the time I hai | 
doing this he came back. . § 

‘“““What are you doing ?’ said he. 

“*Pll tell you, Sam. I don’t want 
have anything in the house that doom ' 
you, and I would a great deal rather (1t 
you would fire all this stuff back to the ho >. 
Look up and see the amount of fre tt 
charges you paid on them. Mean i 
run down to the hotel and get my kd 
make you out a check for whateve | it 
comes to. Come on down to the corner \ h 
me, anyway, Sam. Let’s have a cigal d 
take the world easy. I’m not goit 
to-night.’ 

“Sam went down to the corner with ? 
In a few minutes I returned to the store \ a 
my check-book in hand. As I went into 
store, Sam was putting my goods back! 
the shelves. 

“Cot your samples open?’ he said. 

‘**Sure, Sam,’ said I. ‘Did you suppose I was i: 
let you bluff me this way?’ -And that was the las’ 
he ever tried to work the rebate racket on me. 

“Then there was another man I used to call or 
every time I went to see him I felt like feeling of his 
to see if it was beating. If I had taken hold of his W 
I should not have been surprised to find that the | 
was filled with fine ice. How he froze me! Somehe 
could always get him to listen to me, but I coul : 
get him to buy. One day to my surprise, the n 
struck him he said, ‘Samples open?’ And when 1 
him they were, he had his man in my departme 
over a customer that he was waiting on to ano 
the boys and took him right down to the sam 
I never sold an easier bill in my life, so you § 
blood is ie if he freezes out the other fello 


Si 
y 


1! 
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Conners. He sat before his familiar easel, his 
brush poised as usual above an unfinished pic- 
are. He had painted with more avidity of late, be- 
‘quse there had been seemingly nothing without the 
yutine of his life to distract his attention. Now, as 
ways, his art busied itself with the face of a woman, 
ke the many that adorned the walls of his studio. 
he light from the colored window above fell upon his 
soughtful face, emphasizing its sadness, and showing 
‘ith the long lashes which shaded his eyes the arch of 
ible brow. There was nothing. effeminate about him, 
otwithstanding his dilettantism; he was compact of 
\rm and of unquestioned strength. 
| “Primarily I was thinking of you,” I replied, ‘‘and 
Iso of a story by Poe which I was reading last night. 
ly wife never tires of hearing of you, of your studio 
‘ith its bust of the great novelist, the raven stretched 
bove it, and your pictures of the Chevalier Dupin.” 
“Your wife is very good to speak of me and think of 
ie. Ah! the Chevalier! A great man, sir. You know 
ty views as to crime—the germ of the beast in our 
lood, that under stress constantly breaks down the 
arriers called laws, which society vainly sets about it- 
iif. ‘And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose, the baby 
eats its nurse, and quite athwart goes all decorum,’ as 
hakespeare has it. What a study! So long as men 
‘ve women, wealth and wine, so long will they err to the 
sry shadow of death. None better understood this than 
he unhappy poet of whom you spoke. He had the gift 
* divination also. You have often heard me say so.” 
'“You say ‘also’ with more than your customary frank- 
ass,” I replied. ‘‘The implication is unmistakable: you 
ave the gift so marvelously developed that there was a 
ifficient reason for my thought.” 
He paused in his work; his brow contracted. I shifted 
neasily in my seat upon the couch in the fear that I had 
¥ended him, but his tone reassured me. 
“You say a gift developed; perhaps. Rather an 
istinct, as the faculty of scent to the bloodhound, and 
je acute ear to the hare; an unfailing sight to the hawk, 
ad a sense of touch to the serpent. Deductive knowl- 
lige depends on reason, but inspiration is an exalted —no, 
srhaps I should say, an acute—sense of something else. 
he beasts, unclothed except by nature and unfed except 
y season and conquest, must make existence out of an 
osolute impression of certainty that is neither analytical 
or deductive. I fear I am in that category, my dear fel- 
w. I know things because I know them—that is, some 
lings.” 
He laughed at the look I fixed upon him. 
\“Do you know Edgar Parton?” he asked, as if to 
lange the subject. 
we young man in the bank, down below ?” 
| *S Yess? 
‘I knew him slightly: a handsome, well-mannered 
yung paying-teller in the Eagle National Bank; an insti- 
ics which occupied the great offices on the ground floor 
the structure in which we were housed. I nodded. 
|“ Well, he was a central figure yesterday, with interest 
taching to him yet. Perhaps the excitement occurred 
ter you left, since you have not mentioned it. Didn’t 
ou see an account of the matter in the papers this 
orning a? 
“Tmissed it,” Ireplied. ‘‘What was it?” 
“He was arrested in the bank—had the handcuffs put 
1 him right before his fellow-clerks, and doubtless spent 
st night in jail.’’ 
“What charge?” Iasked. ‘Theft ?” 
“No,” said Conners—‘‘worse. The charge might be 
teft, for he has robbed the bank pretty heavily, but the 
rest was for counterfeiting. The government officers 
ave been watching him for weeks and yesterday they 
wught him. They had evidence to justify his arrest 
me time ago, but deferred it in the hope of getting his 
mfederates. They wanted the plates from which he 
orked, but his methods were so strenuous that they 
vuldn’t wait —he wouldn’t permit it.” 
‘This is a surprise,” I said in a shocked voice. 
irtainly didn’t look the part.”’ 
“No,” said Conners with an air of meditation; ‘‘I was 
irprised myself. I have nothing more than the facts as 
ated by the papers, slightly supplemented by a brief 
‘ord with the cashier this morning. I went in to cash a 
eck, and, of course, the clerks were full of it.”’ 
| What did he get?” 
More than the bank cares to tell. The counterfeit 
are of its issue; that’s where his people are mad. 
ey got wind of it yesterday and reported it to the police 
telephone; then they learned that the government 
eady had him under surveillance. His method was 
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ingenious. He brought the spurious bills into the bank, 
paid them out to unsuspecting customers and took their 
face value in good money. His bogus paper thus wan- 
dered out into the community to get into hands that 
could never trace it back to its source.” 

“Shrewd indeed, if the counterfeit was a good one,” I 
said. ‘‘How was he found out?” 

Conners laughed. 

“A singular fatality. A customer received a payment 
and went to the desk to count it. He saw two bills which 
so excited his interest that he stepped into the president’s 
office to mention the matter. The incident was entirely 
fortuitous, and the customer suspected nothing but a mis- 
take. The president at once discovered a counterfeit. A 
‘good one,’ do you say? Why, the spurious bills were so 
excellently done that they could not be distinguished from 
the genuine. A dangerous bill, that?”’ 

“Surely —if I understood you,” I replied. 

“There were several of these bills,” Conners continued, 
“of the character of which I spoke. The president knew 
that some were spurious, but he could not detect which.” 

““Impossible,”’ I said. 

*“No,” persisted Conners, smiling; ‘‘the bills disclosed a 
counterfeit, but not the counterfeit.” 

I shook my head incredulously. 

“The truth,” he continued. ‘‘The only difficulty with 
the bills was in their numbers—they were duplicated. 
This was what the customer discovered, and it disclosed 
either error or fraud. A mistake of that character being 
impossible, the president was at once alarmed. 

““T see,’”’ I said. 

“The bank detective was immediately summoned and 
he stated with some confusion that he was familiar with 
the matter; that the Federal and local authorities had 
told him several days since to watch Parton closely but to 
say nothing to his superiors, a command which he was 
bound to obey. Parton was instantly called to the presi- 
dent’s office and questioned. He was frightened, confused 
and finally broke down, but vehemently protested his 
innocence. The detective then brought to the private 
office from the teller’s desk a package of new bills in the 
familiar wrapper of the bank. They were carefully 
inspected and it was decided that they were undoubtedly 
spurious. Parton was then arrested. Iam sorry for him, 
for he promised better than that.” 

“This is interesting,” I said, ‘‘for the man is interest- 
ing. I rather liked him. How about your intuitions 
now? Have you suspected him for a thief?” 

“T thought little about him at first,’’ replied Conners 
carelessly, ‘‘but, as all such matters appeal to me, I have 
thought about him since.” 

“To what effect ?’’ I asked, smiling. ‘‘ Remember your 
rule as to making up a conclusion and finding the facts to 
fitit. Is he guilty or not guilty?” 

“You have not quite stated my rule,”’ Conners laughed; 
“but I have not allowed myself an impression. I am as 
yet not sufficiently informed to justify it.” 

There came a faint tap upon the door. 

“‘They always knock,” he muttered. 
cried. 

Two women entered. One was tall, and dressed in 
black. She was elderly, evidently a widow, with an 
attractive face in spite of its expression of care, and now 
showing traces of tears. Her companion was scarcely 
more than a girl. I could see that Conners was startled, 


“Come in!” he 
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as I was, at her singular beauty. She was slight, petite, 
with golden hair and eyes of deepest blue. She also 
was dressed in black, but the dark clothes only en- 
hanced her loveliness—their effect was not sombre, 
being lightened at the throat, and showing here and 
there an evidence of color. 

The couple regarded us hesitatingly and with some 
embarrassment as we both arose to greet them. Then 
the elder woman came forward eagerly. 

“Mr. Conners ?”’ she said. 

“Yes,’”’ responded my companion with a bow, look- 
ing at her inquiringly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Conners!” she exclaimed. ‘I am Mrs. 
Parton. My son, Edgar, has been arrested.’’ 

She gave way to a flood of tears, her face buried in 
her handkerchief. Conners instantly pushed a chair 
before him and assisted her to a seat. He then gave 
his attention to her companion, who displayed an in- 
creased confusion, standing helplessly at the side of the 
other. She was affected by the grief of the elderly 
woman, but, in spite of this, her gaze wandered about 
the room, resting curiously upon the ornamented walls, 
the draperies, and the strange appointments. 

I felt that I should withdraw and made a motion to 
do so, but a gesture from Conners halted me. I was 
glad of an excuse to remain, and seated myself, accord- 

ingly, upon a sofa. 

““Mr. Conners,’’ resumed the lady when she had suffi- 
ciently recovered her composure to speak, ‘‘I have just 
seen my son in prison—a dreadful place. He is in deep 
distress and begged me to come to you.” 

“To me?” exclaimed Conners in surprise. He looked 
at me with a glance of inquiry, but I shook my head. I 
divined his thought, but the ladies were strangers. 

‘Edgar is all I have, and we are quite alone,’’ the elder 
woman said. ‘‘ We have few friends, and you have spoken 
kindly to him in the bank. He is suspicious now of such 
friends as we have, and did not know to whom to turn. 
He mentioned you, and then begged me to see you.” 

Conners became thoughtful. He looked upward with 
the expression so familiar to me. 

“Did he mention the fact that I had an account at the 
bank?” he asked. 

“He did,” replied the lady. ‘‘He said that the account 
was a large one, and he knew that your resources were 
many. How he knew this I cannot tell, of course. 
There is no harm in such knowledge, is there ?”’ 

““A bad sign,” I thought, as I caught Conners’ eye. 
“This is exactly the aid a shrewd and cunning rascal 
would seek. He would send his mother and lovely young 
sister to play upon the sympathies of one who might 
powerfully influence the bank.” I knew that Conners 
did not lack money, but I had not before suspected that 
his resources were such as this indicated. 

“What aid did he request ?’’ asked my friend at last. 

“He did not say,’”’ replied the lady. ‘‘I fancied, at 
first, you were a lawyer. We, of course, must arrange in 
some manner for his defense. He is innocent, Mr. Conners 
—I pledge you a mother’s word that it is true!” 

I thought a mother’s word exceedingly unreliable in 
such a case, and pricked up my ears as the young woman 
now spoke. 

‘‘He was attracted by your face, Mr. Conners,” she 
said, ‘‘having often seen you in the bank. He has spoken 
of you to me many times. Once he paid you some money 
and immediately you returned two bills through the 
wicket; they were old and false. He was able to trace 
them and save himself loss, but your quickness so inter- 
ested him that he never forgot it. ‘I am innocent,’ he 
said to me this morning; ‘I am innocent, and Mr. Conners 
can help me.’”’ 

My friend laughed shortly. 

“T recall the circumstance,’ he said; ‘‘a year ago, 
too.” 

Again he was thoughtful and then his manner changed. 
I observed a sharp and awakened interest. 

“But there is another reason why we appeal to you, Mr. 
Conners,” said Mrs. Parton. ‘‘We have a friend on the 
police force, a man whom my husband aided years ago. I 
fancy he could not openly assist Edgar, considering the 
evidence, but he mentioned your name to us both. Edgar 
was quick to understand him.” 

“Too quick,’’ was my mental comment. 

‘‘Ah,” observed Conners. ‘‘Is your friend an Inspec- 
torts 

The lady made no reply, and Conners laughed again. 

“‘T willhelp your son, madam,” hesaid. ‘‘I am prepared 
to aid him by every means in my power.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Mrs. Parton, again giving 
way to tears. ‘Forgive me, sir, but I am greatly re- 
lieved. I felt so helpless in the fact that there was no one 


to whom I could appeal. I could have died with grief, 
and yet I could not bear the thought of leaving my boy. 
There is something in your voice that gives me a strange 
encouragement.” 

I felt it also; an indefinable something which told me 
that the appeal had touched Conners deeply and that it 
excited all his powers. I waited with 
renewed attention, conscious now that 
I was to see another manifestation of 
the wonderful ability of which I had 
had such ample proof. 

“‘He is a good son,’ continued Mrs. 
Parton with vehement emotion. ‘‘He 
is incapable of any crime. Ever since 
his father died he has been tender, 
solicitous and true. I know the par- 
tiality of a mother, and how often we 
are blinded to faults in those we love; 
but I cannot be mistaken here. He 
was ambitious, and industrious, and 
has risen to his position in the Eagle 
Bank without friendsor influence. He 
began as a minor clerk in another bank, 
and, by merit alone, won the post of 
teller in the institution he is said 
to have betrayed. Why should he 
throw away his character in the be- 
ginning of his career when he had 
worked so hard to attainit? It was 
all he had.” 

I saw Conners’ eyes flash; he looked 
at me with a strange expression and 
I knew that his first impression had 
come. When hespoke I was surprised 
at the emotion he displayed. 

“Having the blessing of such a 
mother,”’ he said, ‘‘I am sure he would 
yield only to some great temptation.” 

He looked at the younger woman 
from the corner of his eye, and con- 
tinued: 

““Tell me of him—speak freely, and 
tell me all you know of this. Let me 
know his habits, relations and hopes. 
Later I will see him at the prison, but you can tell me of 
matters of which he may not speak.” 

“Tt is so like a horrible dream,’ said Mrs. Parton. 
‘“That my boy should be arrested! He was engaged to be 
married shortly. Miss Allen— Louise Allen here—is his 
betrothed. She is an orphan and lives with her brother 
who has a men’s furnishing store uptown. Mr. John 
Gordan, a fellow-clerk of Edgar’s, lives with them, and it 
was through John that Edgar met Louise. John is heart- 
broken at Edgar’s misfortune, and it is no consolation to 
him that he succeeds to Edgar’s window at the bank. I 
saw his face at the familiar opening, as I stopped in with 
the hope of speaking to the president, and he was so full of 
grief that he could not look at me. Louise says he did not 
sleep at all last night, and came to the breakfast-table 
this morning looking as though he had lost a dear relative. 
We have no friend who is a lawyer, and did not wish to 
employ one, so certain were we that Edgar would not be 
long suspected. But John said this morning that we must 
employ counsel, and said that he would advise us to whom 
we must go. We saw Edgar at the prison meantime and 
he suggested that I come to you. Do you know of some 
one whom we may trust? It is so dreadful to be poor!” 

She struggled bravely with her emotions and Conners 
came to her relief. 

‘“‘Let me have your address, dear madam,” he said. ‘‘I 
will see your son and later call on you. At present I 
doubt if you can help me more. Does Miss Allen live 
near you?” 

“‘T live in the next block,” said the young lady, speak- 
ing for herself. ‘Perhaps I ought to say, Mr. Conners, 
that John was afraid to interest himself too actively in 
Edgar’s behalf, because he worked with him in the same 
bank. To do so might hurt him without aiding Edgar; 
and my brother, on John’s account, was sensitive also. 
They thought I ought to stay away from both the jail and 
Mrs. Parton’s until matters were a little clearer, but I am 
really glad Icame. Mrs. Parton wished me to.” 

“You were formerly engaged to Mr. Gordan, were you 
not?” asked Conners. ‘‘Oh,” he said, lifting his hand as 
she started, and then hung her pretty head, ‘‘we often 
have to ask questions, like a doctor, or a lawyer, no 
matter how unpleasant. You need not answer. I know 
it as though you had told me, and I could name the time 
you broke with him. But that is sufficient now.” 

She did not answer, although the color heightened in 
her face. Conners did not look at Mrs. Parton, but took 
the address she gave him and went with them into the 
hall toward the elevator. I waited until his return. 

“T have a theory !’”’ I cried as he reéntered. 

“Indeed?” he laughed. ‘‘Then you must be a part of 
the investigating committee and help these ladies out. 
Will you come with me?” 


“Certainly,’”’ I answered. ‘‘ Where?” 


Her Companion was Scarcely 
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“Several places, but first to the bank. They should 
have additional facts by this time, and we should know 
them since we are in the matter now in earnest. They 
will not refuse me, as you can guess, in view of what you 
have heard of my standing there. We can forgive young 
Parton his loose tongue, however, if he is guilty of nothing 
worse.” 

He made himself ready, meantime, and 
going to the elevator we descended to the 
first floor and entered the bank. Conners 
called forthe president, and we were ushered 
into his private office. He was smooth, 
fat, bald and florid; he was also benign, 
regretful and prejudiced. 

“‘T am glad some one is interested in 
young Parton’s behalf,’’ he said, when 
Conners had finished a careful statement 
as to his business. “If you design to pro- 
cure him counsel we will be most impartial 
in the matter, although the crime is some- 
thing to shudder at. Think of it! Coun- 
terfeit money dealt out through the window 
of a national bank—it is horrible!” 

He perspired heavily under the mere in- 
fluence of the thought. 

‘There is no doubt of his guilt,’”’ he con- 
tinued, when he could calm himself. ‘‘The 
young man was caught with the goods on 
him, as Flury says.” 

“Flury is your detective,”’ 
Conners. 

“Yes, Jerry Flury.” 

““Your employees are bonded, of course, 
Mr. Jonas?” 

“Yes, sir, and it covers this case,’’ cried 
the president with emphasis. ‘‘ We don’t 
care about the counterfeiting; but it is our 
loss that interests me. The counterfeiting 
is a government matter, but his theft is 
ours. I don’t care what the bonding com- 
pany says.” 

“Who succeeds Parton, Mr. Jonas? 
You will pardon us, but we are interested, 
as I have said.” 

‘‘Glad to help you,’’ responded the president heartily, 
doubtless in recollection of the account to my com- 
panion’s credit. ‘‘John Gordan has his position now—a 
worthy and reliable young man; a friend of Parton’s— but 
all the clerks were his friends. They will be glad to repu- 
diate him now. Such is the punishment entailed by 
crime.” 

‘‘ Are there any further facts ?’’ asked Conners. 

‘‘Ample to settle all doubt,” replied the president. 
‘*Parton’s rooms have been searched and more counterfeit 
money found; also a part of a broken plate and certain 
engraving tools—not the plate with which this work was 
done, but a part of a poorer attempt. Parton was once 
alithographer and an engraver of rare 
promise. The firm with which he 
once worked has been found. Such 
things always crop out in moments 
of emergency. Hewassearched atthe 
jail and some important memoranda 
found upon the back of a card in his 
possession. Flury took a copy.” 

He handed Conners a paper which 
bore certain marks, as follows: 


J. Harding. 

No. 633,722. Fld. Mch. 18th. 
Allowed. At last. 

Bdwy Bank $5000. A. 
Seamans Svg. $5000. M. 


observed 


Conners copied the notations in 
his commonplace book and returned 
the sheet to Mr. Jonas. 

“‘Counterfeiters usually work in 
company and the operation is by 
means of a gang,’ hesaid. ‘Could 
Parton have had confederates in the 
bank?” 

““Good heavens, I hope not !”’ ejac- 
ulated the president with a start. 
‘« And yet, we never doubted him.” 

He touched the button of a bell at 
his desk in nervous haste. 

“Tell Flury I want him,” he said 
to a clerk who answered. 

In a moment the bank-detective 
made his appearance, a short, thick- 
set man, with a large mustache and 
the unmistakable air of the private 
police. Hewasdressed in thesquare- 
cut coat and striped trousers of his 
class, his stiff checked shirt and florid 
tie in keeping with his countenance. 

“This is Mr. Conners, Flury,” 
said the president, ignoring me and 


indicating my friend. ‘‘He is a customer of th 
and is interested in the Parton case.’ 

I saw the detective covertly watching us. He a 
us both as tenants of the building and doubtless the det 
of our offices and habits. His demeanor suggested mu 

“There won't be no trouble,” he laughed. — Be 
nipped this thing early.” > | 

“Mr. Conners suggests that counterfeiters invaria) 
have confederates, and we know that they usually Ww 
in gangs. That is a matter for the authorities, ad 
trust that Parton has no confederates in the ban 

‘There ain’t a man in the bank but what is as ievel 
this floor,’ said Flury earnestly, his face uci 
deeper red. ‘‘Most all of them is in bed by ten o’elc 
every night, and them that ain’t is simply in nice socie_ 
with dances and such. We know them out down to. 
breakfast-table the next morning.” * 

“Who were Parton’s associates ?”’ asker Conners. 

‘‘Well, Gordan for one, and he throwed him dow 
minute he sees him dishonest. I gets the tip as te | 
engraving firm from Gordan. Of course he’s sorry, as 
all are, but that don’t make no difference. Gordan 
broke up over the thing,and although he gets Parto. 
window, he’s that generous that it don’t count. Bu’ 
suspects,’ and the detective chuckled, ‘‘that he ae 
to the girl also.” 

“What girl ? ?” asked the president. 

“Parton is engaged to marry a young woman upto, 
that Gordan is sweet on. The fact is, Parton cuts himo. 
but Gordan is that broad-minded that it’s all square w, 
him, and he don’t bear malice. It’s your Christian kj| 
that makes bank people safe, and Gordan’s in that el. 
He stays honest, gets Parton’s job and wins back his g_ 
It sure proves the rule that virtue is its own reward.” | 


““You may go, Flury,” said the president. ' 

‘Wait !” said Conners sharply. ‘‘ What were Parto; 
habits before this trouble?” | 

“Best in the world, on the face,’’ replied the detecti 


“‘No drinkin’ and no gamblin’ so far as I can find out. 1 
he had some nights that we can’t account for, and : 
learns this mornin’ that he runs an account in the nam: 
his sweetheart in another bank; a saver on Broad | 

“Do you suspect confederates ?”’ 

“The police and Federal secret people do. Of course : 
knows where the bills are made, and if we hadn’t heen) 
sudden we might have found the shop; but that was: 
my fault, and certainly it ain’t my business.’”’ He - 
his shoulders carelessly. 

‘“Who searched his rooms?” asked Conners. ? 
‘The Washington secret service people.” * 
‘Were you there?” r 
“cc Yes. ” ? * - 
““What was found ?” = | 
“Enough to fix him. Some tools in his bureau dray| 

and some bills. There were moulds in his trunk, i 
several bottles of ‘acid for etching. There was an | 
plate and a bundle of good paper.” | 


“You Cannot Deny It,” 
Returned Conners 


“Jt looks bad,” observed Conners gloomily. 
_ “Yes—or good!” laughed the detective. 

- Conners nodded his head, and, at a sign from the 
-oresident, Flury withdrew. 

“May I talk with Gordan ?”’ asked Conners. 

“Certainly,” said the president. ‘‘I presume Parton’s 
awyer will see him in due time, but anything you may 
‘earn now will go to help the case in the end.” 

- To my surprise, he seemed in no manner annoyed at 
his apparently gratuitous investigation, and my respect 
‘or my companion was necessarily increased. Evidently 
jis account was large, since it procured for him such con- 
ideration. The president called his clerk, and gave 

nstructions that some one relieve Gordan at his window, 

ind in a few minutes the young man stood before us. He 

was a frank and good-looking fellow, but his demeanor was 

4 ‘ubdued and his countenance grave. He evidently sus- 
jected that we were officers 
yr lawyers. Conners made 

40 explanations but ques- 

‘ioned him at once. 
| “How long have you 
mown Parton?” he asked. 
“We have been friends 
rom boyhood,” replied the 
roung man. 
| “Intimate ?” 
| “Yes, sir.” 

_ “Did you like him?” 
| “T Joved him as a brother, 
ir 
| “What prompted you to 
eveal to the officers the fact 
hat he had been an en- 
“paver?” 
| Gordan flushed, looking 
teadily at the carpet. 

“Té was a circumstance 
vith which I was familiar, 
ind I thought it should be 
own. I knew that he 
vanted to keep the fact a 

 ecret and I felt that he was 
loing himself an injustice. 

\t was sure to come out, and 
lhe sooner the better for him. 
yandor was all that could 
ave him now.” 

' “And you wished him 
aved?” 
jis SVs 
| “Notwithstanding thefact 
hat he had interrupted your 
lations with Miss Allen?” 
_ “That is an old matter,” replied the young man with a 
ook of surprise. ‘‘Did he speak of it?” 

_ “No,” said Conners. 
_ “Then I shall not.” 
_ I saw a peculiar expression come into Conners’ face. He 
alf smiled, but said nothing. 
_“T would think Parton innocent, if I dared,” continued 
tordan with a furtive glance at the president. 
_ “The observation does you credit,” said Mr. Jonas. 
_ “Thank you, sir,” said Gordan. 

“That is all,” said Conners. 

_ The young man withdrew, but I caught a parting glance 
t my friend, which I conceived to be one of dark malig- 
ity. Conners rose, and I did likewise. 

_ “Tam grateful to you, Mr. Jonas,” he said. 

“Not at all,” replied the president, as he bowed us out. 

“We will go to the jail,” said Conners as we paused in 
he hall. ‘‘Wheg we have seen Parton I can report 
\rogress.”’ 
| “. hope so,” I laughed. ‘Thus far you have learned 
othing with which to comfort him.” 

He looked at me with his enigmatical smile; his face had 
pon it the expression that it had worn in the eventful 
oments of my previous experiences with him, and I grew 
oughtful. But I could think of no reason for any confi- 
ence upon his part, unless he was satisfied as to Parton’s 
_uilt. My own theory had gone. 
pon our arrival at the prison we found that Parton 
been taken into a waiting-room next to the office 
here he was in company with his mother and Miss Allen; 
ey had come to see him, and were allowed an interview 
lone. But as we were ushered in, at his request, I noted 
me drawn curtains at a high window and felt sure that 
© was under surveillance. In a case of such importance 
© opportunity would be spared to secure evidence, and, 
oubtless, from behind the draperies a witness was listen- 
ig to, and recording, any statement he might make which 
ould be deemed important to the government. If 
onners noted it his countenance gave no sign. 
“Ah, thank you, Mr. Conners!” cried Parton, coming 
orward, while the two women rose from their seats. 
My mother has told me how kindly you received her.” 
Conners shook hands with him. We seated ourselves 
d I had time particularly to observe him. His face 
°° 


showed the effect of his trouble and a night in custody, 
but he did not look a criminal. There was a certain 
refinement in his features, and a look about his eyes sug- 
gesting a resemblance to his mother. I felt an instant of 
pity for him, although certain of his guilt. 

“How long have you known that you were watched ?” 
asked Conners. 

“Know it!’’ exclaimed the young man in surprise. 
“Why, my arrest came like a thunderbolt! I had not the 
faintest idea of any trouble until I was summoned to the 
president’s office. I don’t know now that I have been 
watched.”’ 

It was a careful answer, but his manner was disturbed 
and uneasy. 

“You passed counterfeit bills through your window, 
and others were found among the moneys you had in 
charge; further bills, with unlawful instruments, were 


“Good-Evening,’”’ said Conners 


found in your rooms; you are an expert engraver, which 
fact you seem to have been reluctant to reveal, and 
you have large deposits in two savings-banks, one on 
Broadway.” 

I looked at him in surprise; Flury had mentioned only 
one. His mother looked surprised also. 

“How did you know of this?” asked Parton. 

‘‘One account is to the credit of Miss Allen; the other to 
your mother.”’ . 

‘‘T do not understand,” said Parton wearily. 

“Fury mentioned the fact of one; I surmised the other. 
You may remember that I bowed to you twice in the past 
year as you came from two different institutions. Upon 
each occasion you carried a bank-book.” 

Parton said nothing. 

“Your friend thought proper to mention your skill as 
an engraver. You should have anticipated him.” 

‘My friend ?” 

“Gordan.” 

“D n him!’’ exclaimed the young man fiercely, with 
aglance at the girl, who shrank away. ‘‘He has my place. 
Flury said that, too.” 

“Let us not be too hard on Mr. Gordan as yet,’’ ob- 
served Conners. ‘“‘I have certain curious memoranda 
here, with which you are familiar. Do you care to 
explain them?” 

Conners drew forth his book and exhibited the copy he 
made from the sheet in the president’s office. 

“T do not care to explain now,” replied Parton 
firmly. ‘‘I am pledged to silence. Ido not deny the fact 
of the money.” 

“You cannot deny it,’’ returned Conners coolly. 

“Oh, Edgar!” exclaimed Mrs. Parton. ‘‘What can 
this mean? We have been poor, and you never men- 
tioned the matter of any money to me.” 

“Tt was a surprise—I could not, mother,’ 
young man. 

“Let the explanation wait, madam,” said Conners. “A 
pledge should be kept, and I do not think the worse of 
your son for his statement. We will speak of the 
counterfeit bills.” 

“T know nothing of them,” cried Parton passionately. 

“These bills have been passed by you for weeks.” 

“They have not!” he cried. 


replied the 
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“There is no doubt of it,’’ replied Conners. 
you did not know it.” 

The young man made a gesture of despair. 

“The bills were remarkable in character,’ continued 
Conners, ‘‘and you might well be pardoned for not know- 
ing it, if you are guiltless.” 

The young man made another gesture, looking toward 
the girl. 

“You have no business here, Louise,’ he said. ‘‘This 
is my mother’s place, perhaps, but you did not know you 
were engaged to marry a felon. The more quickly you 
desert me the better. I deserve it.’’ 

The girl went white about the lips. She looked pite- 
ously at Parton, and then at us. Her suffering and 
embarrassment were so apparent that I turned away. 

“T do not know what this means— your having money,” 
said Mrs. Parton, ‘‘but you can explain it, I know. Louise 
is a true girl. She does not 
believe you guilty. Do 
you?” And she appealed to 
the girl. 

Miss Allen said nothing, 
and I could see that she was 
on the verge of collapse. 

“T think,” said Conners, 
“‘that Miss Allen would pre- 
fer to speak with Mr. Parton 
alone. I have nothing 
further to learn here, madam. 
I think, myself, that the mat- 
ter of the deposits can be ex- 
plained, and Miss Allen owes 
no sort of statement to any 
one while we are present.” 

The girl looked at him with 
a gratitude so intense that 
he gave her a smile of en- 
couragement. 

““Come,”’ he said to me. 
““We must hunt for evidence 
outside, and to-morrow I 
shall hope to have something 
to say to the authorities.” 

Parton did not rally under 
this statement and bade us 
good-day with a demeanor 
that wasalmostsullen. Both 
women were weeping on his 
shoulder as we left the room. 

“Well?” I said, when we 
were in the corridor. 

“Well?” he replied, imi- 
tating my speech good- 
naturedly. 

“How about your intuitions? You know about it 
now ?”’ 

“Certainly,” he responded. ‘‘I know the guilty person 
and we have seen and talked with him. But I am slightly 
puzzled over the question of proof.” 

‘“‘T feel sorry for the girl— yes, and the mother, too.” 


“Perhaps 


“Both are entitled to some sympathy,’’ Conners 
observed dryly. 
“You might induce him to confess,’ I said. ‘‘It may 


lighten his sentence, providing, of course, he informs on 
his confederates. Otherwise I do not believe in a com- 
promise with criminals.”’ 

‘Nor I,” he said, ‘‘and there will be none in this case.” 

““Where do we go now?” 

‘‘Back to my rooms to wait until nightfall, and then I 
could take you on a trip that promises some excitement. 
But you are a man of responsibilities and I should dislike 
to lead you into danger. Counterfeiters are dangerous 
people and object to being interfered with.” 

‘“‘Don’t let that deter you,”’ I said eagerly. 
care of myself.” 

He laughed, but said nothing, and we were shortly back 
in his familiar quarters. 

He lighted a cigarette and stretched himself at ease on 
one of his couches, his hands clasped behind his head. 

“Let us suppose Parton isn’t guilty,’ he said. “‘Itisa 
supposition a professional officer would never indulge in 
from the admitted facts. But I know that he is not 
guilty, and hence my task is an easy one. It is because I 
know that he is not guilty that the task of finding the 
offender is easy, too. With a vision obscured by error or 
prejudice, one’s perspective is limited; mine is not. If 
Parton is innocent, some one immediately connected with 
him is guilty; this must beso. The whole story is told by 
the fact that incriminating articles were found in his room. 
Grant that he is innocent, and what does that suggest ? 
The fact of the bills being passed by him is not of itself 
significant. In the haste of paying them out he might 
well fail to note their character. I say in the haste, for, 
being an engraver, and an expert teller, he would have 
detected them in time, anyway. Consequently, they 
were supplied to him daily and surreptitiously. Grant 
him innocent, and what does that suggest? It follows, 

(Continued on Page 21) . 
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HAT threatened to ruin the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was not the 
graft in it, but a foolish management 
that got into a row and exposed the 
graft, thereby shocking the public con- 
fidence which is the breath of life to 
an insurance company. Graft of the 
proportions disclosed might have gone 
on for a thousand years without im- 
pairing the essential solvency of the 
company. 

Young Mr. Hyde seems to have had 

a couple of hundred thousand a year 

of the company’s money without any 

particularly valuable return. The Alex- 
anders had their share. The vener- 
able Senator Depew received his $20,000 

a year. There were others. But there 

was a world of money to pick from—a 
whole ocean to fish in. The company’s income was 
seventy-five millions a year. The beef trust, handling 

billions of pounds of product annually, needs only a 

quarter of a cent a pound to make its refrigerator-car 

monopoly very profitable. The life-insurance exploiters 
needed only half of one per cent. of the company’s income. 

It was when the scandal shocked public confidence and, 
as Vice-President Tarbell points out, the income for a 
single month dropped $8,000,000, that ruin loomed ahead. 
Economically considered, therefore, the crime against the 
Equitable was not the graft, but the silly squabble which 
exposed the graft. Policy-holders may, I believe, rest 
assured that the new management will at least take the 
economie point of view. 

The Frick report and the report of State Superintendent 
Hendricks pointed out that the company was perfectly 
solvent; but the graft—or collateral reward system—had 
begun with the Equitable’s beginning forty-six years 
before, and had been in active operation ever since. 

By going back to the beginning we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the mental attitude toward this system of Hyde, 
Alexander, Beers and others who, from time to time, have 
been accused of grafting and who have always put on a 
look of surprised and injured innocence. 

Henry B. Hyde was only twenty-five when he left the 
employ of the Mutual and founded the Equitable. He 
was by no means rich. Mr. Alexander, the pastor’s 
brother, took the presidency of the new company, Hyde, 
who was really the worker, taking the vice-presidency. 
His salary at first was only $1000 a year, which was not 
increased to $3000 until 1862. At the end of 1874, when 
the company was a very flourishing concern with $26,- 
000,000 of assets, Hyde’s salary was only $7500 a year. 
But in the beginning—when Hyde, be it remembered, 
owned but a minority of the stock—he made an agree- 
ment with the company that, in addition to his salary, he 
should receive annually two and a half per cent. of the 
accumulated surplus. Probably this was neither unfair 
nor immoral, for upon him the success of the venture 
depended. In 1864, for example, his salary was $3000 and 
his percentage under the agreement $16,999; in 1870, his 
salary was $7500 and his percentage $34,598. 

The basic idea of compensation in proportion to the 
growth of the company appears to have taken a firm hold 
of Mr. Hyde’s mind. At the same time it was necessary to 
advertise that the company was strictly mutual in the 
sense that all earnings above seven per cent. on the $100,- 
000 capital stock belonged to the policy-holders. In 1874 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of papers by Mr. 
Payne on Wall Street and the Public Money. 
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Mr. Hyde deemed it impolitic to demand a renewal of his 
percentage agreement, and his salary was raised to $37,- 
500 a year. The following year his percentage, if he had 
continued the agreement, would have amounted to $63,- 
822. So the directors voted him a bonus of $20,000 in 
recognition of his liberality in not demanding a renewal of 
the agreement. There are those to whom this looks like 
graft, but see how innocently it came about! 

Mr. Hyde and his company had been prosperous. He 
had picked up the capital stock, which was originally 
placed in rather small lots, and now held a majority. The 
company erected the huge pile of the Equitable Building 
at No. 120 Broadway. This structure, just off Wall Street, 
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Equitable in the 
Light of Recent 
Disclosures 


By 
Will Payne 


occupies a large plot of enormously valuable ground, b 
is only eight stories high. Built before the days of st« 
construction, it is all of massive stone—so massive, in fai 
that, coming from the light modern buildings, it remin 
you of the catacombs; and on sunny days they work | 
electric lights in the Equitable offices on the second floc 
Mr. Hyde’s tastes may have been sombre. At any rai 
this gloomy new building was soon fitted out with a se 
deposit lease which was a shade darker than the yell 
marble. Hyde organized the Mercantile Safe Depo: 
Company to which the insurance company leased mu 
space in the Equitable building, the lease providing, | 
substance, that the landlord must pay for all repairs, ii 
provements and alterations, and furnish light, heat ai| 
janitor service, while the rentals were divided equal 
with the tenant. From September 17, 1890, to Decemh 
31, 1904, the insurance company received as its share 
the rents $483,373, and expended on the vaults, boxi 
etc., $479,909, to say nothing of the cost of light, he: 
water and janitor service. State Superintendent Hendrie 
observes: ‘‘It was manifest that the society suffer) 
great loss.” But Mr. Hyde’s safe deposit company w. 
able to pay dividends of 29 per cent. a year. The origir 
lease was signed for the insurance company by Henry | 
Hyde, but the supplemental and renewal leases we 
signed by J. W. Alexander and William Alexander, 
The company then bought a building in Boston, ai! 
Mr. Hyde improved it with a safe deposit lease und, 
which the first $100 of rental went to the insurance co), 
pany, the next $16,000 to the safe deposit company; the| 
if the income exceeded $16,100, the insurance compa 
got half until its share amounted to $20,000, when all : 
rights to the rentals ceased. Result, the insurance co) 
pany realized 1.58 per cent. on its Boston investmer 
the safe deposit company paid 18 per cent. dividends. — 
Naturally, Mr. Hyde became a firm believer in the sé) 
deposit business. The company invested in a St. Loi) 
building. Mr. Hyde looked after the safe deposit e'| 
under a lease whereby the Equitable received as rent $1 | 
a year from 1886 to 1894, and $300 a year from 1895 | 
1904. The Equitable realized 1.86 per cent. a year ont, 
book value of its St. Louis building —which, by the We 
was much less than the actual investment—but the s¢_ 
deposit company did handsomely. In 1902 the Equital 
was considering the sale of its St. Louis building. Ob 
ously, persons not engaged in the life-insurance busin¢| 
would scarcely care to invest in a building that carried 0| 
of Mr. Hyde’s safe deposit leases. So, in order that t 
lease might be canceled if the sale was made, the Equ_ 
able bought in the safe deposit stock at $250 a share. | 
Young Mr. Hyde has dutifully defended these trans: 
tions on the ground that his father risked a large su 
in developing the safe deposit business at a time wh 
nobody else was prepared to go into it, and that by taki, 
over the New York venture he furnished one of t 
Equitable sub-companies with some money that it neede 
Certainly the elder Hyde’s gains in the safe deposit 1 
dustry were proportioned to any risk he took. He co 
trolled both the insurance company and the safe depo 
company—the former as trustee for many confidi 
policy-holders; the latter as a personal undertaking. Nr 
is rather awkward for his memory that his investme 
as trustee turned out so poorly, while his personal invet) 
ment paid so handsomely. | 
The safe deposit leases, in cruel fact, have all the e! 
marks of plain, old-fashioned graft—the simple, U 5 
imaginative Uncle Josh Whitcomb sort. Enough oth 
instances in this line could be discovered to make up 0 
of the company’s neat little booklets. a 


\ 


. a 
- Young Mr. Hyde invented nothing in 
the safe deposit line. He raised his own 
salary as vice-president from $30,000 in 
1901 to $75,000 in 1902 and to $100,000 
in 1903. He increased the salaries of four 
personal clerks 155 per cent. in four years. 
The Equitable Trust Company and the 
ercantile Trust Company, both controlled 

y the Equitable Life, voted Mr. Hyde 
salaries of $12,500 each, and the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Philadelphia, also 
controlled by the Equitable Life, kindly 

chipped in $2500 more, making $127,000 a 
year of Equitable pay-roll for the young 
vice-president—who spent about half his 
time abroad, and would, some persons 
opined, have been worth double the money 
to Equitable policy-holders if be had spent 
it all there. He charged up the cost of his 
Cambon dinner, $12,800, to the company, 
and various other expenses, which, in view 
of his liberal compensation, his private 
purse might have borne. 

_ The venerable Senator Depew received a 
salary of $20,000 a year from the Equitable. 
The equally venerable Senator Platt was 
personally overlooked, but his son’s law 
frm makes something of a specialty of 
jmsurance business. The salaries, of course, were all 
duly and properly authorized. The board had a sub- 
zommittee on salary, and this sub-committee reported: 

“We have made a careful examination of the subject 
and decide that, in view of the greatly increased labor and 
responsibility, the salaries of the president and vice- 
oresident be increased $25,000 per annum.” 

The sub-committee which, after careful examination, 
zame to this conclusion, was composed of Chauncey M. 
Depew—who knew by experience the terrible weight of 
responsibility that went with his own salary of $20,000 
trom Mr. Hyde’s concern—and Valentine P. Snyder, 

oresident of the National Bank of Commerce, in which the 

Equitable was largely interested. Mr. Hyde’s dummy 
_ lirectors were duly impressed by the conclusions of their 

oainstaking sub-committee, and its recommendations 

were adopted. 

It is not necessary to go very deeply into the “J. H. 
Hyde and Associates” underwritings about which such a 
soother was made. Hyde, Alexander and other Equitable 
nen joined in underwriting bonds which were later sold 
io the company. The total disclosed profits to the ‘‘ Hyde 
and Associates” syndicate were only $200,000—a mere 
oagatelle. In only one of the transactions did the Equit- 
able meet with an actual loss on the securities which 
‘Hyde and Associates’? underwrote—and afterward 
dought for the company. In all the other cases the com- 
oany merely got less profit than it was morally entitled to. 
We have seen that the elder Hyde’s safe deposit ventures 
v00k away none of the company’s capital. They always 
et it keep the buildings, and even earn a little net income 
Yom them. The point is that this method did not impair 
she company’s essential solvency. It merely diverted a 
nodest share of its earnings. 


| 


The A B C of the Theory of Insurance 


} 

i” IS not the little graft that makes possession of a large 
* life-insurance company seem so desirable in Wall 
Street. It is control of the immense hoard of the publie’s 
nvestment money. In recent years the complexion of 
ife insurance has changed, and all the emphasis has been 
‘hrown upon increase of this hoard. The 
ousiness of the big companies has ceased 
se be primarily that of insuring lives and 
tas become that of attracting savings 
leposits. Henry B. Hyde took a foremost 
yart in bringing about this important 
change—a change which has given the big 
companies the position they now occupy 
n Wall Street. When the gentlemanly 
ife-insurance agent calls upon you here is 
about what he says: 

_ “With this policy you don’t have to die 
0 win. If you do die, the company pays 
she policy. If you are alive at the end of 
’wenty years it gives you back what you 
lave paid in. You see, it’s like depositing 
your money in a savings bank and having 
your life insurance thrown in.”’ 

The thing presents itself to the ordinary 
nan as a sort of gift enterprise in which 
ie can’t lose, and in which he may win—by 
vc out the twenty years and getting 


ack his money after having had his life 
nsured for the period. 
| Now, a life-insurance company may give 
iway large sums to a few insiders and be 
verfetly solvent; but assuredly if it 
_ indertook to give away money to 600,000 
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Decoration is “‘ Vigilance and Strength Guard the Defenseless” 


policy-holders it would soon be bankrupt. Of course, it 
doesn’t give away a cent. The business of insuring lives 
is one of the safest in the world, because, while nothing is 
more uncertain than the duration of a single life, nothing 
is more certain than the average duration of a large num- 
ber of lives. The company cannot tell how long you, 
aged 35, will live; but it can tell just what will be the 
average life of 100,000 men aged 35. The average life will 
be a little less than 32 years. 

If you, aged 35, will pay an old line company $385.37 in 
a single premium it will agree to pay your heirs $1000 at 
your death; for the $385.37, with compound interest, will 
produce $1000 by the time of your death if you reach the 
average expectation of your life, and all the lives that the 
company insures do, taken together, reach the average 
expectancy. Of course, few people who take out life in- 
surance wish to pay the whole premium in a single lump 
sum at the beginning, so the premium is divided into 
annual, or semi-annual, installments—which, with com- 
pound interest, will amount to the face of the policy at the 
average time of death. The mortality tables show, too, 
just how many of the 100,000 men will die the first year, 
how many the second year, and soon. There is absolutely 
no guessing or risk about it on the part of the insurance 
company, provided its policies cover a sufficiently large 
number of lives so that it gets the benefit of the average. 

Now, if 100,000 men aged thirty-five should get to- 
gether and each of them should, during his lifetime, 
deposit about eighteen dollars a year in a savings bank 
which allowed three per cent. interest on the money in its 
hands, the fund thus created would be sufficient to pay 
$1000 to the heirs of each man at the time of his death— 
as well for those who died the first year as for those who 
lived sixty years. The eighteen dolkars, roughly, is the 
actual cost of insuring a man, aged 35, for $1000. 

That is life insurance—and first, last and all the time 
it is the basis of every policy issued by an old line com- 
pany. In every policy the company charges you, first of 
all, with a sum which, at compound interest, will produce 
the face of the policy at the average time for death. All 
the twenty-year life, endowment, gold bond and what-not 
investment features are grafted on this proposition. 


Main Offices of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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You take out, say, a thousand dollar 
twenty-year endowment policy, which means 
that the companyinsures your life for twenty 
years and agrees to pay you $1000 in cash if 
you are alive at the end of this term. To 
insure your life for twenty years costs the 
company less than to insure it for your whole 
life, because its insurance risk terminates at 
the end of twenty years, and out of 100,000 
men so insured a certain exactly ascertained 
proportion will be living at the end of the 
twenty years and the company will have to 
pay nothing on their policies. So, at age 
thirty-five the company will insure your life 
for twenty years for a yearly premium of 
$15.60 for each $1000 of insurance. To this, 
for the endowment part, it simply adds such 
a sum as, improved at compound interest, 
will produce the $1000. For the twenty- 
year endowment policy at age thirty-five 
you pay, in fact, an annual premium of 
$51.22, against $15.60 for the straight life 
insurance. 

It should be added that your twenty- 
year endowment is a “participating” policy 
and that the straight twenty-year life policy 
is ‘‘non-participating.’”’ Under the non- 
participating plan, the company pays simply 
the face of the policy, and the holder has no other claim or 
benefit, but the participating policy entitles its beneficiary 
to share ratably in the surplus. The old line company 
whose rate-book I have used for the purpose of these illus- 
trations estimates that the $1000 twenty-year endowment 
policy will receive, in addition to the face value, $406 as 
its share of the accumulated surplus of the company. 
But the point here is to make it clear that the company, 
under every form of policy, always charges you, first of 
all, the cost of the insurance. It then permits you, under 
its endowments and what-not, to deposit money for in- 
vestment with it at about three per cent. compound 
interest. As a matter of fact, under any form of policy, 
you do have to “‘die to win.”” That is, if you live out the 
average expectancy of your life, the money you have paid 
to the company, with interest, will equal the amount it 
pays your beneficiary. As for the company, the average 
expectancy is realized on the whole bulk of its business, so 
it neither wins nor loses; but simply collects from the 
100,000 men the same sum which, with interest, it pays 
out to their beneficiaries at their death. 

There is no better human institution than life insurance. 
In the whole field of economics there is no better item than 
the $110,000,000 which the ‘‘three giants” alone paid out 
to policy-holders last year. What it must have meant to 
thousands of households any one can imagine. I think 
everybody, not a capitalist, ought to insure his life. I 
even think he ought to take a “participating” policy, 
under which he pays the company more than the cost of 
the insurance, so that he will have loan and surrender 
values to fall back upon for the purpose of saving his in- 
surance in time of stress. 


Custodians of Savings 


UT, by the radical change mentioned above, all the big 

life-insurance companies have made themselves, and 

are making themselves increasingly every year, the custo- 

dians of a vast amount of purely investment or savings 

money, collected over and above the cost of insurance 

from millions of men who, in very many instances, meet 
the payments only by strict self-denial. 

In the first place, there is a nasty taint of 
false pretense upon the collection from the 
people of this vast amount of savings money 
over and above the cost of insurance. In 
the main, it is not honestly represented to 
them for what it is—namely, a pure invest- 
ment added to the simple life insurance, 
which is what most of them primarily want. 

All old line life-insurance men scorn the 
“‘assessment”’ companies. Some reason for 
their scorn is found in the collapse of scores 
of such companies. The pure assessment 
concern simply collects from its members the 
amount of its losses as they accrue. Of 100,- 
000 men, aged thirty-five, less than one per 
cent. will die the first year, but the propor- 
tion of deaths to those surviving will increase 
every year. Thus the actual death losses the 
first year will be small. It is mostly the com- 
paratively young who insure. So, while an 
assessment company is growing vigorously it 
is able to give its members the benefit of 
about first-year cost. If anything happens 
the cost to the surviving members naturally 
increases rapidly, and it may fall to pieces. 

Old line men always agree that this is an 
unsound basis; but the old line companies, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Lady and the Ladder 


Ix By Harrison Rhodes 


O WRITE and say that she would remember, too, that mothers show th’ 
Ap affection in strange ways, and give th) 
children oftener what they want than wh. 

is good for them. Mary bent down a, 

her lips touched for a moment her ste 
daughter’s mouse-colored hair. ThelittleMarth; 
had been gold, but perhaps through tearsthecok 
look alike. Finally she rose and went to a desk 
the corner under one of the candles with pinkshad, 

Here she sat, and here she wrote to the D 
d?Artannes as remarkable a communication 
ever a French nobleman in pursuit of an Americ. 
heiress has received. 

“Dear Monsieur d’ Artannes’’—it ran—‘“‘Tha 
been thinking over what you said to me to-nig| 
and what I said to you. I see things a littled 
ferently now, so I am writing. We have decid¢ 
Pauline and I, that you are too nice to let goo 
of thefamily. Your offer of marriage is accepte 
though there couldn’t be a wedding till October | 


be either Lady Remerton or the 
Duchess d’Artannes! Mary smiled 
indulgently as she put her hands on 
Pauline’s shoulders and bending down 
kissed her on the forehead. ‘‘I don’t think I 
want to change my mind, dear,’’ she said. 

“Not want to!’’ exclaimed Pauline, her whole 
body suddenly stiffening with surprise and curiosity. 

“No,” said Mary softly and she blushed a trifle. 
‘“Yousee, I may haveanother proposal to-morrow.” 

“Whatfun! Whoisit? Dela Rochelle or Sir 
Evelyn Crawford? But then you’d be only a coun- 
tess or a baronet’s wife!” 

“No. Neither of those.” 

“Not—not Lord R ?”’—a distinguished 
name to which women of several nations then 
aspired in vain trembled upon Pauline’s lips when 
her stepmother interrupted her. 

“Mr. Erskine,’ she said quite simply. 


The Annals of an American Countess 


Pauline’s reply to this was to begin to laugh. least. Getting clothes, etc.,” ete.—you kno’ 
“How funny !’’ she managed to say. Then, con- But at that time either I will marry you, with, 
trolling herself at last, she continued: ‘‘ But that income of ten thousand pounds a year, or Pauli. 


will marry you with twenty. I believe I und 
stood you to say that either of these arrangemer 
would be satisfactory. Will you, however, senc| 
line in confirmation — that is the right way to p 
it, isn’t it? In any case, you may consider you 
self engaged. 


doesn’t make any difference, does it?” 

“T might want to accept him.” 

“You’re not— you're not in love with him, are 
you?” 

“‘T’ve known Hugh so long,” was the reply, not 
quite direct. ‘‘Ever since high-school days. He 
was so handsome then. Don’t you think he’s 
good-looking now, Pauline?” 

“‘T suppose so,’”’ was the girl’s answer. 
thought about it, somehow.” 

“T’ve always liked him very much. But he 
never seemed to care much for me, till now.’’ 

“He hasn’t got a penny.” 

“But I have,” replied Mary. ‘‘ Besides, he will 
make plenty of money soon enough. Speculators 
are like that.” 

“But you would have to go back to Chicago to 


“Yours sincerely, | 
“Mary Warrine. | 

“P.§. If you need some money now for t| 
creditors I will arrange for that. It is onlyrig) 
that you should have some, since we can’t ve. 
well announce our engagement, and I understai 
that, if it were announced, you could easily br 
row. No one would understand, but it’s a re 
engagement allright. Only we must keep it abs 
lutely secret. To tell it wouldn’t be quite kind | 
Pauline, I think, and she may be your future wil, 


“T never 


Kar oO, mop RADA 


live,” said Pauline sharply. “MW.” 
ceOVied ke 
“And you’d hate that.”’ URING what there was left of that fatet. 
“T don’t know. I wouldn’t have to stay there Looked at Mary’s Photograph Every Morning night our heroines managed to get a liti 


all the time. That would be deadly, I admit. 
But, you know, Pauline,’’ she went on, somewhat as if she 
were talking to herself, ‘‘this all seems like a dream some- 
times. Perhaps I wouldn’t be happy if I should wake up. 
Then again I might get awfully tired of the struggle— we 
haven’t really got there yet, you know—and the money 
mightn’t hold out—one always keeps wanting more. I 
think, sometimes, I’d be happier back where I belong and 
where I really understand things, living quietly in Chicago 
with a husband and with children. Children, that’s the 
thing, Pauline,” she said softly. ‘‘And they ought to be 
Americans—don’t you believe that? I’m homesick some- 
times; I suppose that is what it all comes to.” 

“What do you expect me to do?”’ inquired the younger 
woman in a tone that brought her stepmother out of her 


sleep. At ten, Mary, ringing for coffee, dispatch | 
her note to Bolton Street, where the Duc d’Artannes w_ 
lodged. At eleven a telegraph messenger brought || 
answer. It is worth recording, if only to prove that t. 
modern Frenchman is quite capable of acquiring an idi, 
matic knowledge of the English tongue. All which th 
young gentleman wished to say in reply to her singul 
offer of betrothal he condensed into one cheerful wo) 
of London slang. This was the telegram: | 


“Whiting, 1001 Curzon Street, W. 
“ Righto. 


“Then you must make a sacrifice,’ was the stern reply. 

“‘T’ve tried to do everything I could for you, Pauline.” 

‘“Have you made any sacrifice? You've come abroad ; 
but you liked it. You’ve tried to get me into society, but 
you liked that. We've spent our money, my father’s 
money, which would have been mine except for you; and 
I haven’t seen you disliking that much. You say you feel 
a duty to me. And now when the one thing comes which 
would fix me properly — or as near properly asis possible — 
in life, you won’t do it. You pretend it’s a hardship to 
become a Duchess. What rot!” “TD ” 

“*T think we should marry for love,’”’ said Mary faintly. DA 

“Did you marry my father for love?” 

Mary winced. 


A useful word—the Duc sent it also by telegram tot 
aspiring and lovely actress—just then in the chorus at t) 


reverie. ‘‘Go back to Chicago ?— because I wont.” ‘You married him for his money. Oh, you liked him Gaiety—in reference to an excursion on the river, Wi | 
“Won't?” and you made him a good wife! And goodness knows I lunch at Great Marlowe, that day. This is perhaps 
“Yes, won't. It seems to be pretty plain—as plain as_ don’t blame you. But, if you could do that, I guess you _ sidelight of no importance upon his career. It show 


I am—that I’m not for marriage. 
stay alone over here, do you?” 
“No, of course, I’ve always meant to stay here till you 
were settled. But I think, with all the excitement of 
those men proposing last night and expecting Hugh to 


You don’t think lean can marry the Duc d’Artannes.” 

“Unless I can get him to marry you 
“Don’t!” cried Pauline. ‘‘It’s humiliating enough for 

me as it is! If he doesn’t marry you, he will not marry 


me, he will marry———” The girl paused, ‘and then a 


however, into what a happy frame of mind appre 
marriage had put him. 

After the processes of bathing and massage had som 
what repaired the ravages of the night, Mary, armed wi 
this document, sought Pauline, by this time also ren 


” began Mary. 


propose now, I must have forgotten to think,” confessed flash of instinct seemed to reveal to her how to complete vated toacertainextent. Waving the telegram in itsre_ 
Mary. the sentence. Her eyes blazed: ‘‘He will marry Alma!” brown envelope before her stepdaughter, she announce: 
“Then think now,” said her stepdaughter. This was ““Yes,’’ said her stepmother, in almost frightened tones. “My dear, we are engaged.” - | 


the old masterful Pauline, the child of whom her father 
had been afraid, of whom his widow had thought with 
dread as she waited alone in Drexel Boulevard before his 
funeral. ‘“‘You haven’t any right to do this. Wasn’tI a 
left in your care? Didn’t you promise my father — you 
have told me the story yourself —that you’d look after 
me? Now you want to marry a stock-broker who’s gone 


Pauline turned on her. 
““Do you know anything? Did he say anything?” 
“He said — well, it was when I was telling him how nice 
girl you were—he said that he understood that Miss 
Lester had just as much money.” 

“He sha’n’t marry her, he sha’n’t!”’ screamed Pauline. 
She was standing up now and she stamped her foot. 


Pauline made a curtsey—not a very graceful one—at 
murmured: 

““Madame la Duchesse.”’ 

Then her absurd pedantry concerning matters on goc 
form overcame her. 

“But really, mother dear, I ‘don’t believe duchess’ 
use the first person plural. Only royalty, I think. Ar 


broke and take me home—I won't go, I tell you!” 

The girl burst into a fresh torrent of tears. But she 
cried not because her spirit was broken, but because it 
was roused and angry. Quickly she controlled herself. 

“You like d’Artannes better than Lord Remerton, I 
think.” 

“‘Perhaps.”’ 

“Then you will marry him.”’ 

There was a pause. The morning breeze, stirring more 
as the dawn brightened, flapped the pink curtains and let 
in the gray day. When Mary spoke it was as if she 
pleaded for mercy to Pauline. 

“‘T ought to tell you, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘that I shall want 
terribly to accept Hugh when he proposes.” 


“Be quiet!’’ pleaded Mary. 

‘‘She said the other day that sometimes she thought she 
might marry abroad—that she was always being urged. 
I could have hit her. He sha’n’t marry her!”’ The 
girl’s voice rose almost to a scream. Then, suddenly, she 
was on her knees by her stepmother’s feet with her head 
in Mary’s lap and, with the odd little air of childishness 
which often followed her violent outbreaks, she said: 

“Mother promised Pauline that Alma shouldn’t have 
him!” 

Mary patted her head gently as though it were a little 
child’s. Is it foolish to imagine that at this moment she 
thought of the little Martha who had died so long ago? 
Her eyes were wet, that is some evidence. One must 


10 


ory f 


the King says ‘I’ in private life, you know.” 

Mary began to laugh. 

“‘T’m right, you know,” said Pauline indignantly. 

“You're not, my dear. 
gaged and you are engaged—so we are.’ 

i ” 

“Yes, you.” 

“To whom ?” 

“)’ Artannes,”” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes, really.” 

“And you?” 

“I’m engaged to him, too. 
Pauline. 


No, 


What I meant was I am el 


he’s not a Mormoi 
Ty e arranged for one of us to marry him 


October. He leaves it to us to decide which one. We 
have secured an option on him, as they say in business.” 
“You're crazy, mother!” 

It must certainly have seemed so. To dissipate the 
_ impression Mary explained, as tactfully as the situation 
allowed, the character of her note to d’Artannes. 

“Jt’s degrading,” cried Pauline. 

“Tt’s good business!” replied the one who had begun 
the business. “‘They look at things that way over here. 
So must we.” 

_ “But how?” asked the girl, going straight to the heart 
of the question, ‘“‘am I to get the money ?” 
| At this Mary seemed embarrassed. She fidgeted with 
4 book on the table. When she spoke it was with the un- 
‘mistakable air of a person detected in a fault. 
“Thad a plan.” 
| “Which was?” came relentlessly from Pauline. 
4 “To put my money in with yours.” Mary got it out at 
last. 
i There was for an instant the silence which ought to follow 
the disclosure of such guilty secrets. Then Pauline spoke. 
Her voice was still harsh and her manner rough. Yet 
pe must ask the reader to forget this: all through her life 
the girl had lacked every outward appeal to sympathy. 
Neither love nor even liking had been poured out too 
freely on her, and at her best she was an odd mixture of 
bitter and a little sweet. This moment was the best. 
“Do you think I’d let you?” she asked. ‘I’m not 
quite capable of that. Do you think I’d take all your 
money so that I could be a duchess while you went back 
to Chicago without a penny? It wouldn’t be fair, or 
‘lecent, or—anything.”’ 
“T’d have a husband to support me.” 
“Could he? You’ve expensive tastes, my dear. You 
like luxury better than I. No, it’s too great a sacrifice ; 
[ve done nothing to deserve it. I’ve been horrid to you 
_ often and I expect I shall go on being horrid. So I won't 
accept it.” 
_ “You'll accept the other sacrifice ? 
VY Artannes?”’ protested Mary. 

“Yes, because I don’t think it is a sacrifice. I don’t 
understand much about love, I’m afraid. I believe you’d 
oe happy. Or perhaps it’s just my being horrid. No, I 
won’t give that up. You must marry him.” 

“Or we must raise the money.” 

. “We're better at spending it,’’ said Pauline with an air 
bf ending the discussion. ‘‘We’d better not buy two 
trousseaux, I suppose. But we shall have to decide by 
September, or the dressmakers will fail us.”’ 

| Mary wanted to ery, rather she felt that she ought to 
want to—but at this she laughed. 


You'll let me marry 


eS 
BY KARL ANUERSON 


“*Madame la Duchesse”’ 


jf “Well, llget a trousseau anyhow,” shesaid. 
* 


* * * * * * * 
Mr. Erskine passed the day in such a state 
of buoyancy as he had not experienced even 
when he was on the right side of a market 
rising like the Great Geyser of the Yellowstone. 
By good luck, the sun shone brightly, and all 
the morning he drove to and fro on unneces- 
sary errands in hansom-cabs which he gayly 
overpaid. He was not renewing his youth— 
he felt that he was having it for the first time. = 
The fact that his letter of credit was now re- ig. 
duced to a thousand dollars, and that this rep- 
resented nearly all his worldly goods, counted 
as nothing. The future he saw all rose, and 
La Salle Street a mere playground, an El 
Dorado where he would quickly pick up the 
fortune he had lost. In fact, he blessed the 
loss of money and of health which had driven 
him abroad last April. It had given him time . 
for a vision of what his life might mean with 
the constant sunshine of Mary’s presence, and 
the world had somehow shifted its axis. Mary 
herself, though the honest gentleman did not 
altogether realize it, he saw from a different 
angle. A nice little woman she had always 
seemed in Chicago. But this simple, gay crea- 
ture, with her harmless little affectations of 
Anglomania, perfectly dressed, glittering with 
jewels, and received with delight —and no ques- 
tions asked —byso many English people of the 
highest rank and fashion, was a new person. 
Hugh Erskine was American, democratic and unsnobbish. 
But the gorgeous pageant of the London season had not 
failed to impress him more than he knew, and there is no 
man who is not brought to a fuller appreciation of a woman 
by the appreciation which other men give her. The relict 
of Henry T., however charming, living in simplicity and re- 
tirement in Drexel Boulevard, is one thing; a lady of the 
highest London fashion, pursued by Important Personages 
and continental noblemen, is another. A Chicago widow, 
like other people less important in modern life, is some- 
times not without honor save on the Lake Shore Drive. 

So much of Mr. Erskine’s psychological processes may 
be explained to the reader. Hugh himself knew little of 
them. He only felt that, though yesterday he scarcely 
knew what he thought and planned about Mrs. Whiting, 
to-day he earnestly meant to make her Mrs. Erskine. For 
the furtherance of this purpose he presented himself in 
Curzon Street at four, his eye gleaming and his cheek glow- 
ing.from excitement—and from an excellent lunch. 

He was not in the habit 
—as has been indicated — 
of proposing marriage to 
ladies, and he had no very 
definite idea of the air 
they assumed when they 
knew what was coming. 
Yet hehad imagined some- 
thing—and something dif- 
ferent from the listless and 
pale appearance of Mrs. 
Whiting as she came into 
the drawing-room. Some 
encouragement indeed he 
took from her telling the 
butler that she was at home 
to no one else, but her first 
speech to her caller was not 
inspiriting. 

‘How are you, Hugh?”’ 
she said, giving him her 
hand. ‘‘I telegraphed you 
not to come. I suppose 
you didn’t get it.” 

“My address to-day has 
been a hansom-cab. I 
didn’t feel like staying at 


home. But has anything 
happened? Shall I go 
now?” 


“A good deal has hap- 
pened,” said Mary. ‘But 
you don’t need to go now 
you're here.”’ 

“You said I could 
come.” 

“Yes.” 

‘And propose.” 

“You ean propose if you 
want to, Hugh’—the 
speaker smiled rather 


wanly—‘‘but I can’t ac- 
cept.” 
The plunge from the pin- 


nacleon which he had spent 
the morning confused Mr. 
Erskine, 
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Wrote the Duc d’Artannes a Remarkable Communication 


“T thought—I’m a fool, I guess—I thought perhaps 
you cared for me,” he stammered. 

Mary looked at him gravely, then she spoke: 

“T do care for you, Hugh, very much. But I have my 
duty to Pauline.” 

“Oh, hang Pauline! Marry me.” 

“T would, Hugh, except that I’m engaged to somebody 
else.” 

““You’re engaged! Were you yesterday, when you 
said— when you let me—oh, Mary!” Mr. Erskine paced 
down the room in pained surprise. 

“Hugh,” said Mrs. Whiting in a plaintive voice, “‘you 
haven’t got a million dollars, have you?” 

The man stopped in his walk and turned to face her. 

‘“No,” he said, ‘‘but I wouldn’t expect you to marry 
me till I was able to provide, and that will be quick 
enough. You didn’t think I wanted to marry you for 
your money, did you? Why, I'd hate the idea of our 
spending old Henry T’s cash. I’d rather you gave it 
all to Miss Whiting. I'll get you a million dollars if you 
want it.” 

‘“Could you, Hugh?” The question was eager. 

“Yes, when I get back to America where the real money 
is.” 

“T would break my engagement then,” said Mary. 
Mr. Erskine looked at her curiously, and his face grew 
a little stern. 

“‘Hasn’t the other chap, your fiancé now, got money?” 

“No, only debts.” 

“But you'd be willing to give him up and take me if I 
was rich? Well, what about me? I shouldn’t be dead 
anxious to be married because I’d gct money myself.” 

“Oh, Hugh, that isn’t it! How can you?” 

“Who is it you’re engaged to now?” 

“‘T can’t tell you.” 

‘Are you in love with him?” 

“No; I like him, but I’d rather break the engagement.” 

“Break it, then.” 

“‘That’s just it,’’ explained Mary, looking rather as if 
she were about to cry. ‘‘I can’t unless I have about a 
million dollars, and how am I to get it? I don’t know 
anything about business, and if I don’t have it by Septem- 
ber I shall have to marry him.” 

“What do you mean?’ asked her companion sharply. 
“Tt sounds like blackmail. What are these sharks over 
here trying to do to you? Can’t break your engagement ? 
You fetch the man to me and I’ll break his neck.” 

He threw his shoulders back as if he suddenly found 
his London coat too tight. Mary looked at him and felt 
that perhaps it would be a comfort some day to have him 
break somebody’s neck for her—he seemed at the moment 
quite capable of doing it well. Then she remembered 
that, so far as the Duc d’Artannes’ neck was concerned, 
they wanted in any case to save it for Pauline. 

“Thank you, Hugh,” she said; ‘‘I’m glad you would 
do it if I wanted to have you. Now listen and try to 
understand. You won’t understand; what I really mean 
is try to trust me. I can’t explain the thing to you. It 
wouldn’t be quite fair to somebody else—there, you see, 
I can’t explain. Won’t you help me without understand- 
ing? You’re a man of business. Take over the manage- 
ment of my property this summer and make me a lot of 
money. I don’t care how you do it. Speculate—buy 
wheat or railroads. No, don’t buy railroads! We've 
got now such a lot of stock in that horrid Peoria and 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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“Holy Joe”’ 
Created a Sensation by 
Traversing the Parish on His 
Internationally Significant Bicycle 


IKE many another astute statesman, the Reverend 
le Joseph Aloysius McCann, curate of Seven Dolors 
Church, and the best known man in the lower East 
Side, was an opportunist. Being an idealist and, on the 
sub-mental plane, a medievalist, Father McCann no doubt 
indulged, in moments of unusual poetic ecstasy and in a 
purely speculative way, in dreams of an ideally “greater” 
New York, solidly Celtic, whose entire adult male popula- 
tion voted the Democratic ticket and piously abstained 
from meat on Fridays. But, unlike too many reformers, 
‘whose programs are apt to be unworkably Utopian and 
blissfully academic, ‘“‘ Holy Joe’? McCann shrewdly realized 
that it is a situation and not a theory which confronts the 
lovers of humanity in ‘“‘De Ate” assembly district, and, 
accepting the palpable fact that both Providence and the 
American Constitution do permit all sorts and conditions 
of men to exist, he set about bringing them into the 
Kingdom of Heaven according to the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. 

Thanks to the catholicity of his views, the elasticity of 
his diplomacy and the simplicity of his faith, Father 
McCann remained serene when every other worker in that 
highly voleanic corner of the vineyard succumbed to con- 
sternation with each fresh invasion of undesirable-immi- 
grants from adjoining districts. All humans looked alike 
to ‘‘Holy Joe,” and the more desolate, degraded or des- 
perate the newcomers were the more the cockles of his 
heart seemed to warm toward them, the brighter twinkled 
those merry little eyes of his, the faster worked his 
resourceful brain developing measures, offensive and 
defensive, on their behalf. 

When some malodorous and multitudinous children of 
Israel wormed their way into one end of O’Hanlon’s row 
of dirty tenements, and the Irish fled at the other end, and 
presently the seed of Abraham increased and multiplied 
and waxed mighty in Seven Dolors parish, poor old 
Father O’Toole, the pastor, was in despair. 

“Not at all, not at all, Father O’Toole,”’ said Father 
McCann at the council of war held in the parochial resi- 
dence on the morning after a self-appointed committee of 
the faithful had ‘cleaned out” a round dozen of Hebrew 
families who had ventured to invade a tenement opposite 
the very church itself. ‘‘Sure if ye’ll diligate the care av 
our circumcised parishioners to mesilf, and appint me a 
com-mitty—wid power!—TI’ll lade the poor lost tribes 
be their noses, so I will, into the paths av dacincy, Father, 
and av paceful citizinship, Father, and av the Dimocratic 
party.” 

He was duly appointed a committee of one—‘with 
power !’’—and with results as well. Now, the Israelites 
of this particular dispersion were Russians mostly and 
pushcart-men exclusively, and ‘‘Holy Joe’’ saw in this 
fact an opportunity to bring about the entente cordiale 
which could alone enable him, later, to establish a modus 
vivendit. Also the plight of the pushcart-men offered 
Father McCann exactly the opportunity he had long been 
awaiting, to effect certain drastic reforms in the police 
precinct in which he lived (very much alive) and moved 
(very observantly and embarrassingly) and had his being 
—and such a pull! 

With his plan of campaign fully developed, his chip 
aggressively displayed on his shoulder, and his scraps of 


A Cycle of Cathay 
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Wherein “Holy Joe” Makes and Breaks the 


Amalgamated Laundrymen 


ingratiating Yiddish well rehearsed, ‘‘ Holy Joe” sallied forth to see what 
might be done for the reconciliation of the Jews, the enlightenment of 
the police and the solidifying of the Democratic party! 
to seek. 

“Aha! Finnegan me foinest, I have ye this time!” cried Father McCann, 
suddenly emerging from the crowd that surged hooting and menacing 
around a score of pushcart-men whom Roundsman Finnegan was driv- 
ing before him for the regular weekly imposition of a fine for violating 
the city ordinance which requires that a pusheart be pushed and stopped 
Finnegan touched his cap to his reverence, the large Catholic major- 
ity of the crowd beat a respectful retreat, and the caravan of bearded 
and hunted Israelites came to a standstill. 

“Tt’s the slapeless guardian of the law ye are, Finnegan—I don’t 
t'ink!’’ remarked Father McCann. ‘‘Let ivery violator av the sacred 
majesty av th’ ordinances beware av Finnegan th’ Avenger—excipt thim 
as is ready to fix t’ings wid th’ old man!” 

“ Ordhers 


is ordhers, Father,” 


“See here, Finnegan, if it’s your rale desire t’earrn your 
day’s pay upholdin’ the law, lave these poor divils go, and 
I'll take ye ’round the precinct and put ye wise on a scoore 
and more ay policy-shops and opium jyntes and worse hells 
that is anxiously awaitin’ th’ attintion av the po-lice. Oh, 
me foxy lad, I’m on to ye! Come now, lave these innocu- 
ous descindints av Abraham starruve in pace, or I’ll have 


- ye broke—I will, Finnegan, as sureas taxes !—furthat dirty 


job ye done whin ye lift Spike Grogan off th’ other day— 
and ye can tell th’ auld man ’twas me that told ye, see! 
Here, Slavinski, me friend, lave Krakoffski push your carrt 
home fur ye, and you and Zillinski and Poniatowski come 
wid me—I’ve interprises av great pith and momint to dis- 
cuss wid yese.”’ ; 

The conference was a protracted one. It resulted in 
the formation of the famous Pushcart Men’s Union, with 
which was afterward affiliated the Federation of Street 
Fakirs and Brotherhood of Journeymen Pawnbrokers— 
at least, that’s what Father McCann says came of it. 
What certainly did come of it was a solid Hebrew vote 
which, since it was known that it would be cast precisely 
as “Holy Joe” decided, gave that statesman sufficient 
power before the following election to oust the captain 
and otherwise improve the morals of the parish precinct. 
Also there came of it, to some hundreds of suffering 
children of Israel, a strange, new sense of hope and security 
arising from the consciousness that at any rate one man 
was their friend and champion. 

But it was of a wholly unexpected result of Father 
McCann’s labors on behalf of the Jews that the lower 
East Side was soon talking and to which ‘‘Holy Joe” 
himself still points with pride. It is the theme of uproar- 
ious comment pretty well all over the archdiocese among 
the clergy, and Father McCann has dubbed the incident 
“A Cycle of Cathay.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear Father McCann, it’s yoursilf that’s 
in fur it now!” laughed old Father O’Toole, lifting both 
his hands when ‘‘ Holy Joe”’ met him in the passage on the 
morning after Father McCann had marched at the head 
of two hundred pusheart-men to the City Hall to present 
their bill of grievances to the mayor in person. ‘‘Wasn’t 
I tellin’ ye that it’s killt ye’ll be wid your tender solici- 
tude fur th’ oppressed ?” 

“And what at all is it this time, Father?” asked 
“Holy Joe,” peering into the parlor. 

“‘A haythen Chinee—Lord save us all!—come to ask 
ye to befrind the yellow divils that has insinuated 
themselves by the score into Seven Dolors parish,” 
replied the pastor of that cosmopolitan ecclesiastical 
district. 

“Saints aboove!”’ groaned “Holy Joe.” 
befrinded Jews, Turruks, infidels and Republicans— 
couldn’t they lave it be at that, widout inthrojoocin’ the 
Yillow Peril? But where is me friend the opium-scinted 
disciple av Confucius, Father O’Toole?” 

“Oh, he’s waitin’ fur ye below in the basement, fur Mrs. 
Doogan wouldn’t lave ’im come in be the front door— 
and it’s Li Hung Chang’s own brother he must be, fur ye 
niver see such satins and silks, and the pigtail av ’im 
raches widin an inch ay the flure!”’ 

Father McCann ran down to the dining-room, where no 
less a personage than Kwong Tai Lung, capitalist, and 
managing director of the syndicate controlling a dozen or 
more laundries, sat waiting patiently for him. 
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Nor had he far 


pleaded Finnegan apologetically. 

“And common-sinse is common-sinse, and dacincy is dacincy, and 
graft is graft—ye pious elucidator ay th’ obvious, ye!’’ smiled 
‘Holy Joe,” stepping squarely in front of the blue-coated giant. 


“Sure, I’ve. 


— 


“A Haythen Chinee Come to Ask Ye to 
Befrind the Yellow Divils” 


“Oh, hello, Kwong, it’s yoursilf it is, is it?’ said “Hol | 
Joe,” eying the Celestial suspiciously. He knew th 
Chinaman only by sight, and the Far East brand of “ wis 
guy’’ presents psychological difficulties more subtle tha’ 
those of the comparatively simple-minded lower Eas) 
Side. 

“You Flaleh McCannee—allee samee big fliend b) 
pusheecalt man, no?”’ said Kwong. ll 

“Allee samee me,” replied ‘“‘Holy Joe,” droppin. 
familiarly into colloquial Cantonese in order to put hi 
visitor entirely at his ease. ‘But what’s the ting-a-lin| 
game now?” = | 

“Ting-a-ling? No savvy! Me come tell you be bi 
fliend Chinese—allee samee pusheecalt man, eh| 
Amelican ‘boys bad, eh? Bleak Chinese head, blea | 
Chinese window, bleak Chinese evelyting, eh? You b/ 
big fliend evely kind man, no? Too muchee rough hous | 
last night—so you come ’long now and be fliend poc' 
Chinese laundlyman, no?” pleaded Kwong coaxingly, an 
putting on his green silk skull-cap as he rose. _ 

“Wan minute, if you plase, me shlant-eyed diplymat!’ 
protested Father McCann, far too profound a strategist t | 
be carried away by compliments. ‘Suppose that I di 
befrind the Pushcarrtmin’s Union, Benai Jeshurun Nc 
1437, and that I am the proud founder av the Fideratio | 
av Dootch Delicatessen Dealers, and an honorary mimbe | 
av th’ African Freedmin’s Protictive Alliance, an 
Corrispondin’ Sicretary—widout pay—ayv th’ Amalgy) 
mated Order av Rooshian Shweaters, and the Prisidint a 
the Dago Orgin-grinders Mutual Binifit Association, and | 
charter mimber av Garibaldi Lodge av Bumb-thrower: 
and the chaplain av the Daughters av Dynimite fur th 
relafe av the widdies and orphans av deceased mimbers 2 
the Brotherhood av Blashters—dooes it nicissarily folloy 
that I must undertake to form a League ay Chine 
Laundrymin? Ah, me dope-dishtorted friend, it’s th 
busy man I am, and this is me busy day—so g’ wan BIO | 
and don’t be saducin’ me into joinin’ no Highbinder 
Mafia for the nefarious purpose av boycottin’ the Loya 
Lagion av Irish Wash Ladies. Fur I tell ye shtraight 
that befoore I’d have anny washin’ done be your yellov 
scabs I’d descind to wearin’ cellyloid collars and cuff 
which don’t nade no washin’ that can’t be done be the ti} 
av the tongue! Oh, me poppy-poisoned friend, I com 
prehind the joobiousniss av th’ Oriental mind, and don’ 
ye furgit it—and, what’s more, yese have no votes 
G’wan now, and I’ll maybe drop in to see ye some day 
nixt wake.” | 

“Nex’ week? Too much rough house now! Fialel 
McCannee big fliend evely man—you come light awa} 
quick—me payee you big glaft!” insinuated Kwon} 
seductively. S| 

“Graft, is it, ye auld embryo Tammanyite?’’ roareC 
“Holy Joe.” ‘Sure, it’s a pity yese are debarrud fron” 
the glorious privileges av Amurrican citizenship, fur y') 
have such a firm grasp av first principles, so ye have’ 
But come on now, and I’ll go wid ye and see what it “ll 
that’s upsittin’ the serenity av th’ Oriental philosophers. _ 

Attracted by Kwong Tai Lung’s gorgeous silk attire, 
as well as by the spectacle of that picturesque gentlema! 
walking arm in arm with Father McCann, no inconsider 
able portion of the parish unemployed soon fell int ) lin’ 
behind the high contracting parties, while the window 
and fire-escapes along the line of march were quick!) 


-owded with spectators. By the time that the head of 
“je procession turned into the side street in which the 
‘wong Tai Lung Company’s premises were situated, the 
ob had become so great that more than one patrolman 
bowed his lordly way to Father McCann’s side with 
Yers of protection, which were declined with sundry 
ertinent references to another variety of “protection” 
xtended by the force. 
The building recently occupied by the Kwong Company 
as a three-story old-fashioned brick dwelling. The 
ympany had turned the basement into a laundry, the 
sgt floor into offices, and the floor above into a restau- 
mt. Rumor had it that the long black sign-boards with 
ie gilt characters painted on them, and the festoons of 
imson and yellow silk draped over them, indicated that 
_\e top floor had been turned into a Joss House—to the no 
‘tle scandal of the faithful in the adjoining tenements. 
“floly Joe” had watched the establishment of this 
‘st nucleus of a Chinatown colony in the parish with 
‘siderable anxiety. It meant trouble. Not that his 
‘l-embracing sympathies knew any Chinese-exclusion fea- 
ire, for his childlike mind, unlike the American Constitu- 
‘on, really believed in its principles; but Father McCann, 
| course, knew what the coming of John had wrought in 
‘e Mott Street church and was already beginning to do 
' other parishes as well. Also, as John has no vote, 
‘Holy Joe” realized that his principal weapon in the 
ofense of those who had no friend but him could not be 
‘ed on behalf of these new protégées. He could not go 
» to Fourteenth Street and. threaten “the old man” 
‘ith a solid Chinese adverse 
te, as he had done in the 
ise of the Jews, the Armeni- 
us, the Poles, the Italians, 
admany others. And Father 
jeCann knew his own sheep, 
ad that all of them were not 
‘nite, and that the off-color 
«es would no doubt adopt 
jeir own direct means of 
sowing that they looked upon 
ie advent of John with dis- 
ivor. But‘‘ Holy Joe” knew 
so the value of waiting for an 
cening. 
It now had come. Kwong 
“ui Lung had seized the very 
jychological instant for try- 
iz to enlist the support of 
te “fliend of evely kind of 
aan.” When they turned the 
«rer and beheld the Kwong 
‘i Lung Company’s building, 
te head of that enterprising 
sndicate had only to point to 
te ruin before them—and 
‘Toly Joe” was his. Every 
fne of glass in the front of 
te house had been smashed. 
bery huge lantern in the long 
s'ings of them that hung from 
te eaves to the pavement was 
ziddled and collapsed wreck. 
lrery one of the thirty Celes- 
tls who slept in the cellar 
is now peering timidly out 
cthe top-floor windows. And 
trough the open and battered 
fmt door could be seen the 
veckage within. John was 
ccidedly the under dog after 
lt night’s “rough house”; 
ad the under dog—even 
tough he be a yellow one— 
kd ever an ally and cham- 
Fon in the Reverend Joseph 
foysius McCann. 
“Who done it?” asked 
Ither McCann, addressing 
hi parishioners sternly. 
“Plug Minogue and Big Phelan and de Foist Avenyer 
ng, Fader,” replied Mr. P. F. X. Mehan. 
“They did,eh? And what patrolman had the beat at 
z hour av th’ assault, do you know, Pathrick Francis 
i 
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vier, me gintleman av leisure ?”’ 
| "Twas Corrigan, Fader,” replied Mr. Mehan promptly, 
t» exigencies of his career having led him to make a 
creful study of the movements of the police. 
“Corrigan, was it? Well, I’ll take an early occasion to 
Civey me complimints to Mr. Patrolman Corrigan. 
w, be off wid yese, ye all, and don’t yese lave me find 
ny of yese coomin’ around here fur to thry anny funny 
ness wid me friend Mr. Kwong Tai Lung. Come, 
vongy, me sufferin’ saint, let’s have a look round the 
ns av a once splindid fan-tan home of iligince.” 
_ They had a look around the ruins, and a treaty of per- 
Ninent alliance was then and there entered upon between 
oly Joe” and Kwong. Within forty-eight hours 


Messrs. Plug Minogue, Big Phelan, and their associates 
from First Avenue elected to spend six months in retire- 
ment rather than pay the cost of repairs; Patrolman 
Corrigan was sent out to meditate on a lonely beat in 
Westchester County, with a loss of three months’ pay; 
and Father McCann, after collecting seventy-three dollars 
and forty-nine cents from the suspected faithful, was 
royally entertained at dinner in a sumptuous Pell Street 
restaurant by the grateful syndicate. 

It was that memorable banquet that firmly cemented 
‘Holy Joe’s” and John’s relations,'and led to the infinitely 
more pretentious celebration in which many of the great 
Chinese companies united to do Father McCann honor. 
He was toasted by one orator after another, and was pre- 
sented, during the birds’-nest course, with the Freedom of 
Chinatown, a handsomely engrossed testimonial, and a 
bicyele—nearly new! ‘‘Holy Joe,” attended by yellow 
cohorts and white volunteers, rode home in triumph on 
his wheel, while Kwong himself bore before the returning 
hero the scroll of pink paper on which was inscribed the 
testimonial. 

“Oh, ye’d have died laughin’, Father O’Toole, if ye’d 
have heard thim spaches —all in pure Mandarin, av coorse, 
wid a slight cooley accint! I’m rusty in me Mandarin, 
but I ketched the drift av the remarruks. Wan shriv- 
eled-oop divil—the wan that presinted me wid de bike— 
made a turrible foine oration. ‘Me frinds,’ he says, ‘we 
have wid us on this august occasion a gintleman av whom 
we is all proud, a man,’ he says, ‘who has done more 
fur the cause av th’ opprissed,’ he says, ‘and the down- 


Kwong Made a Spring for the Door 


throdden,’ he says, ‘and the wage-slave,’ he says, ‘than 
anny four min iver done before,’ he says. ‘It is to Flaleh 
McCannee,’ he says, ‘that we owe the forrumation av the 
United Order av Amalgymated Laundrymin av Amurrica,’ 
he says, ‘and it is to his towerin’ jaynius,’ he says, ‘that 
we are indebted fur the rules,’ he says, ‘and the regyla- 
tions,’ he says, ‘ that is to govern us all in the future,’ he 
says. ‘Hincefoorth no boss laundryman dassent lave 
anny wan worruk over twinty-two hours a day,’ he says, 
“Soondahs included,’ he says, ‘and ivery boss is required 
to furnish each and every man worrukin’ under ’im at least 
three grains av rice fur dinner,’ he says, ‘wid wan roasted 
rat or two pickled mice,’ he says, ‘on ivery Washington’s 
birthdah and glorious Foorth av July,’ he says. ‘And so 
far-rachin’ was our founder’s foret’ought and so sympa- 
thetic was his falin’s fur the soapy-handed sons ay toil,’ he 
says, ‘that he insisted upon forcin’ all employers ay 
journeymin to give thim a half-holidah on the twinty-ninth 
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av Febyary ivery lape year,’ he says, ‘so that as long 
as time shall last the poor worrukin’ man ean enjoy wan 
day av rist and innocint pleasure ivery four years,’ he says. 

““On me worrud, Father O’Toole, it was the best contin- 
uous performance iver ye see. And just look at these 
iligint expressions av their distinguished consideration, 
will ye?’ went on “‘ Holy Joe,” holding the carved ebony 
stick and unrolling the pink scroll. ‘‘This boonch av 
firecrackers here in violint eruption is me name. Thim 
barb-wire intanglemints all down wan side av the 
certificckit is the dazzlin’ array av me virtues sit forth 
in highly eulogistic terms. Thim others on th’ other 
side is not th’ artist’s imprissions av scrap iron, nor the 
rear ilivation av Paddyrooski’s hair, but an ipic pome 
intitled ‘The Only Man That Naden’t Have No Check to 
Get his Shirt’—and it’s didicated to mesilf. And wid de 
foine sicond-hand bicycle they gave me I can hope to 
kape mesilf in fightin’ trim.’ 

It was that same second-hand bicycle that precipitated 
the crisis which came so near disrupting the happy rela- 
tions so recently established. It is only fair to Father 
McCann to state that the hilarity with which the East 
Side and the reverend clergy heard that he had at last met 
the long-foretold wise one who would ‘‘do him,” was a bit 
premature. It is true that ‘‘ Holy Joe”’ fairly reveled in 
the flood tide of adulation which the oily-tongued orators 
among his latest wards poured over him; it is also true 
that, in allof his communications with the Kwong Tai Lung 
Company, Father McCann went even Oriental diplomacy 
one better in the matter of thickly sugar-coating his ex- 
pressions of distinguished con- 
sideration; and, it must be 
confessed, that he certainly 
did purchase at its face value 
the gold brick which his new- 
made friends were graciously 
willing to let him have for a 
song. But when this has all 
been said, there is documen- 
tary evidence to prove that at 
the very moment that Father 
McCann was receiving oleag- 
inous delegations from the 
Far East and delivering those 
famous orations of his on Uni- 
versal Brotherhood and The 
Rights of Chinamen, he kept 
himself in close touch with 
Detective Delehanty, and 
otherwise read between the 
lines of the Honorable Mr. 
Kwong Tai Lung’s euphu- 
istic communications. 

Exactly three days after 
‘Holy Joe” created a sensa- 
tion by traversing the parish 
and disappearing in the di- 
rection of the Bowery and 
Fourth Avenue on his inter- 
nationally significant bicycle, 
that fateful wheel suddenly, 
mysteriously and suspiciously 
developed into an acute situa- 
tion, under circumstances so 
delicate that any one less a 
master of statecraft and the 
priceless uses of diplomacy 
must have curtly demanded 
his passports and abandoned 
the impossible situation to the 
ruthless arbitrament of war. 
Not so, however, the Reverend 
Joseph Aloysius McCann. 
With your born statesman’s 
appreciation of delay, and 
your strategist’s intuitive rec- 
ognition of the value of de- 
veloping the enemy’s position 
and force without betraying so 
much as that one entertains 
the faintest idea that war is even remotely possible, Father 
McCann smiled, bade Kwong a rather more cordial fare- 
well than usual, and then rang up the Central Office in 
Mulberry Street and got Delehanty on the wire. 

The facts in the case were these. ‘‘Holy Joe’’ rode his 
new wheel through the park and up the Riverside Drive, in 
a conscientious and perspiring attempt to reduce his weight 
by thirty-five pounds. On reaching a distant place of 
refreshment, the good father left his wheel in the rack 
under the rear veranda, and viewed the lovely panorama of 
equipages on the drive and boats on the river, while cool- 
ing off preparatory to enjoying his modest little dinner. 
Somewhat stiff, but thoroughly refreshed, two hours later 
he paid his reckoning and jauntily descended to claim his 
pneumatic steed. 

It was standing where he had left it, but alas! some- 
thing had happened. The attendant informed him— 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


( Strive strenuously; live gently. 

@ The indispensable man never knows it. 

@ Weather conversation never rains but it bores. 

€ Fortune never knocks at the door of Indifference. 
C It is a long lane that has no automobile accident. 


© When a widow is around, a little yearning is a dangerous 
thing. 


@ Don’t ery over spilt milk. Very probably it was full of 
germs. 


CA doctor of philosophy is generally a nervous man who 
hasn’t any. 


€@ Possibly municipal ownership may solve the ownerless 
cat problem. 

@ The club woman doesn’t always hold her own. Some- 
times he gets a divorce. 


@ Real doubt seldom hurts a man until he begins to lose 
faith in his favorite watch. 


(@ There is a time for everything, and everything for the 
man who knows how to use that time. 


@ When love gets a camera that will make snap-shots by 
moonlight it will be able to photograph the ideal woman. 


@ If the expense of college sports keeps on increasing it 
may be necessary to cut out Latin, Greek and the other 
luxuries. 


Business Talent at Washington 


4p Government of the United States is the greatest 
business enterprise in the world, standing alone both 
for extent and variety of its interests. The Cabinet 
officers constitute its executive committee, each one of 
them being invested with immediate power over a large de- 
partment in addition to his important advisory duties with 
regard to the whole undertaking. Obviously, therefore, 
this is a most responsible position, and in view of the 
trouble that a railroad has in getting a competent second 
vice-president or that a bank has in finding a satisfactory 
assistant cashier, it ‘might be supposed that business 
talent of a calibre adequate to the discharge of a Cabinet 
officer’s duties would be hard to secure. 

Everybody knows, however, that such is not the case. 
President Roosevelt can, and does, pick out a new Cabinet 
officer before breakfast. A gentleman so greatly and vari- 
ously accomplished that he can turn from law, lumber or 
railroading, master the immense and intricate business of 
a department, administer it for a few months, then press 
on to something else, is as easy to find, in Washington, as 


acabman. Under the magic stimulus of a call from the 
White House, a man, for example, who never knew the 
difference between first and second class postage instantly 
projects his powerful mind over the affairs of the Post- 
Office Department and directs it with perfect success for 
the several weeks of his incumbency. 

Every one remembers the singularly inquisitive admiral 
who wired, in reply to a command from his chief, ‘‘ Who is 
Morton?” Not that it made any particular difference. 
The commands will now be signed with some other name, 
and perhaps, a little later, by still another—unless the 
President should decide upon the more economical and 
less confusing method of designating them by numbers 
instead of names. 

A frequent change of pilots is not regarded favorably in 
private business. The practice of it at Washington sug- 
gests that administrative genius is much more common 
than has been supposed—or that the pilots are merely 
working dummy wheels and somebody else is really doing 
the steering. 


Disappearing Barbarism 


E STILL have military shows; the young people, and 

not a few of the older ones, crowd to see them, and the 
gold lace and the bands set the spines a-tingling. But 
there’s no doubt about it, the taste for that sort of thing is 
on the decline. It is going the way of the once almost 
universal taste for cock-fights and prize-fights. At one of 
the biggest military shows recently they fired the guns as 
usual, but they didn’t let the men drop dead. ‘‘ We can’t 
make the battles realistic any more,’’ explained the 
management. ‘The people won’t stand for it.”” Appar- 
ently, instead of being thrilled nowadays by seeing men 
shot down wholesale, people are coming to be shocked 
and disgusted. 

No doubt the growth of the humanitarian spirit is in 
part responsible for this change, and there must also 
be taken into account the education of the masses away 
from childishness. At bottom, the military spectacle is 
barbaric ; and what is the barbarian but a child? 


Thou Shalt Not Steal 


N THE business world there seems to be need of a sweep- 
ing and drastic repeal of all the many and ingenious 
amendments to the old law—‘“‘ Thou shalt not steal !’’ 
Observe that in its original form the law is as simple as it 
is brief. One has no use for a lawyer to assist him in inter- 
preting it. A lawyer could find in it nothing wherever to 
pay the ingenuity for a fee. It makes no distinction be- 
tween stealing that which belongs to one other person and 
that which belongs to the public. It takes no cognizance 
of the development of the corporate idea. It does not say 
“One shall not steal,” or ‘‘A corporation shall not steal,” 
or ‘Stealing may not be done, except for a good purpose or 
from one careless of or indifferent to or ignorant of the 
existence of his property.’”’ It does not except stealing 
done by agents or with the approval of human law. It 
simply says “Thou,” and adds “‘shalt not steal!’’ 


Sunlight and Health Fads 


VERY year brings its bit of evidence to show that 
health-fads are to physical well-being what get-rich- 
quick schemes are to industry. A dozen years ago a diet- 
quack advertised his system by declaring that those who 
practiced it so educated their stomachs that, in time, a 
saucer of rice would bring on acute indigestion. He hada 
host of disciples—who now remember him with digestions 
hopelessly weakened and perverted. The bath enthusiasts 
are learning that the exhilarating shock of cold bathing, 
often repeated, brings on a general exhaustion of the 
nerves in reaction, while much hot bathing debilitates the 
skin. Specialists in digestion are finding out that the chief 
effect of the water-cure is to weaken the stomach and in- 
testines by flushing out the juices necessary to digestion. 
Exercise and fresh air themselves are very easily overdone. 
The latest superstition to be laid is that sunlight is a 
universal curative. In his recent work on ‘The Effect of 
Tropical Light on White Men,” Major Charles E. Woodruff, 
Surgeon in the United States Army, does much more than 
show that we of the North are weakened and destroyed by 
life near the Equator. He proves, or comes precious near 
to proving, that any race braves extinction when it mi- 
grates to a climate the natural result of which is a greater 
or less degree of dermal pigmentation. More than this, he 
shows that, even in his own climate, a man may suffer as 
severely by living much in the sun as by living little in it. 
He even questions the universal good of the much-desired 
“sunny, well-lit room.’’ Nocturnal animals who never see 
the day are as well and strong as those who roost and wake 
in the twilight. The youths and maidens who have gone 
bareheaded through the past summers are now finding out 
that their hair has dried and lost freshness of color, and is 
even threatening to fall out prematurely. 
All this is not to deny the value of diet and Christian 
cheerfulness, exercise, water, air and sun... Each in its way 
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is invaluable, and the use of it may be greatly enhanced } 
wise cultivation. The important thing is to use non 
excess, but alkin natural conjunction. The humans 
is the product of billions of years of reaction upon enyi 
ment, and nothing is more immediately disastrous 
than a sudden or radical change in a hereditary m 
life. Health, like wealth, is the result of slow, wi 
temperate activity day by day. 


A Declining Industry 


NE of the most popular and profitable lines of busin 
in the United States is rapidly falling into dec: 
Evidence to that effect accumulates daily. 2 
The industry in question consists of getting the mon 
oly of some public utility in a large city, generally b 
ing the council, capitalizing it at from four to fo 
times the amount invested, and collecting enoug! 
consumers to pay dividends. | 
It requires neither extraordinary business ability y| 
good character. Some very dull gentlemen have ma 
large fortunes at it. Others who had personal aequai) 
ance with the interior of penal institutions reaped dazzli_ 
successes. It was practiced in nearly every large city 
the country. Everywhere it was amazingly profitable a 
as easy as milking a Jersey cow with a machine—so ea; 
indeed, that in many cases, after the monopoly was seci 
and the original quadruple capitalization floated, the ez 
tains of the industry, overcome by remorse at having 
go too soon, went on and built superb superstructures 
stocks and bonds, through leases and holding compan | 
and the like, until the actual investment merely flayor 
the ocean of water. In certain notorious cases thi 
was not even a flavor. 
It was a magnificent field, but its palmy days are go}| 
never to return. Almost everywhere it is stricken w_ 
autumn, and in some localities there have been fear | 
frosts. The vote for municipal ownership in Chicago a) 
the defeat of the gas lease in Philadelphia are only t' 
instances out of many. Now the United States Supre) 
Court has upheld the New York law taxing franchises | 
real estate, and Gotham’s public-service companies ;) 
called upon to turn over some twenty millions to {| 
public treasury. 
Morals are unpopular in high finance. Still, the mora’ 
may suggest that some little self-restraint is not a bad! 
finally unprofitable thing in any relation of life. 1) 
searches of learned natural historians show that hi) 
generally come to a killing. It is just as well, for m} 
politeness’ sake, to leave a few dollars in the till, inste! 
of insisting upon scraping out the last copper. | 
These humble maxims are applicable to some ot!’ 
fields of business that might be mentioned. 


Making the World Better 


eee never before were there actually or prop 
tionately so many people trying to find some way) 
benefiting the world. So strenuous has this spirit beco } 
that to not a few of us the word helpful puts a taste in’? 
mouth like that of a dose of ipecac. Beyond question he» 
fulness is infinitely better than selfishness, but—w) 
conscious helpfulness, pursued with a pose of sweetni) 
gentleness and saintly benevolence, is a virtue that d} 
drive many to excesses in the opposite direction. 

Without seeking to discourage the assiduously and - 
tentatiously helpful, it may still be said that one sho! 
not forget that he cannot hope to do much good or mi! 
harm in the world— except to himself. To help the wh? 
world, or the human race, or even the heathen, or even oI > 
neighbors—these are huge, big propositions. To hp 
one’s self to be just and considerate— that, too, is a hu, 
big proposition, but not impossible. 


| 


| 


Mental Diets 


NVENTIONS are, one might almost say, under way i 
means of which sea-travel will be as rapid and as e/ 

as the fastest land-travel now is—land-travel so swift t 
while one sleeps in his bed half a continent will be spant » 
and men separated by thousands of miles will see e} 
other and each other’s surroundings as they talk w~ 
lessly. It would be impossible to exaggerate the n~ 
itable development from the marvels already ol 
But it would be easily possible to exaggerate in cert! 
directions the resulting benefits. The reason the ell 
bred in small town and country surpasses the city-b? 
child is chiefly the dazing and deadening of the city chi S 
mind by the ceaseless impact of impressions too swift «+ 
too numerous to be noted and digested. With the whe 
human race brought jam up against our eyes, with iS 
roar of the whole world’s activity bellowing in our V) 
ears, there is danger that we shall see little and hear It 
It is not the quantity of food within reach which ma* 
the body capable; it is the quality and the amount Lie 
erly assimilated. Neither is it the quantity of avalle® 
mental food that makes the mind capable; again, 1" 
quality ant assimilation. a 
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How and Why We Ought to Swim 


| 
| 
Yr srowned, of those given up for 


drowned, whose bodies have 
| been recovered shortly after 
te accident, were not drowned at all, 
ltt might have been resuscitated had 
iere been present one who knew what 
i do. Still more remarkable is it 
at twenty-five per cent. of the one- 
Llf who do really die in the water do not drown, but 
jrish from shock, examination proving that instead of 
teir lungs being full of water, thus leaving no breathing 
srface, the heart has ceased its action from fright. 

(Considering these facts and remembering that, although 
tree-fourths of the earth’s surface is water, nine-tenths of 
i inhabitants cannot swim; and, considering further the 
mies who yearly face the perils of open water, is it not 
cminal for one to remain ignorant of the simple knacks 
wich may save a life? These mastered, why not learn to 
sim? Itissimple. In Aristotle’s days one who could 
rither swim nor read was considered a dunce, and it is 
rsrettable that our standards are not so high. 

lam reminded of a young bather who walked to the end 
a pier and inquired the depth of the water. When told 
tat it was eight feet he remarked : 

|‘ They say the best way to learn to swim is to jump in 
were itis deep. Here goes!” 

He remained submerged so long that his friends said: 

“He’s aregular muskrat. My! It must be nice to swim 
tat way.”’ 

They had given his exhibition but passing notice, being 
ditracted by something else, but finally one of them missed 
hn and, going to the edge, descried him lying on the bot- 
tn, starkly grinning up through the water. Thereupon 
friend set up an outcry, but those on shore refused to 

alarmed. His companion who could swim slightly had 
dred after the unfortunate, but was unable to bring him 
u, and nearly drowned himself. 

By and by a youngster swam out from the beach and 
sv the body. He dived for it unsuccessfully, then a larger 
by followed and they succeeded in getting it ashore, 
Were, to all intents, it was dead, having been immersed 
narly half an hour. 


Resuscitation by Keeping at It 


TIHERE was no sensible heart action, and all were for 
- taking the body home save one who had recently read 
article on resuscitation. About all he remembered was 
t ‘keep at it’’—which, after all, is the keynote of the 
hing tine he laid the man face down with the forehead 
rting on his arm, and, reaching under his stomach, lifted 
util only the head and feet touched, working the body up 
aj down several times to free the lungs of water. Placing 
t: body on its left side, with a kerchief he grasped the 
tague, which had fallen back, and drew it out, that it 
zht not clog the breathing. Next he seized the right 
- and shoulder and rolled the body on to its back and 
b-kward and forward serving to distend the lungs, while 
athe same time his assistant pulled the victim’s tongue 
x ee letting it back in rhythm to the other’s move- 
This was varied by placing the patient flat on his back 
h arms at the side, then raising them over the head in 
asured count—about eighteen to the minute—simul- 
“:eously aiding the respiration by pressure on the chest. 


‘n on to its face again. He did this repeatedly, each roll | 


By Rex E. Beach 


An Ancient Sport Which Should Be a Part of the 


Education of Every Modern Man 


Others chafed hands and feet, always rubbing toward the 
heart, but for fully an hour no sign of life appeared. Still 
the lad would not give up, even though the others were 
discouraged and had sent for a doctor some miles distant. 
At last, by virtue of sheer doggedness, the life was driven 
back into the victim, and to-day he is a healthy man. 

It is not recorded whether he persevered in his method 
of learning to swim or whether he now refuses to risk him- 
self under a shower bath without a life preserver; but the 
instance is given as one of an infinity of a similar character 
happening daily. Are not the remedies simple? No medi- 
cines, except a little knowledge and much perseverance. 


Directions and Confusions 


THER methods of resuscitation are many, but they 
are of a great similarity. In taking the patient from 
the water use all possible haste and gentleness. After 
being turned face downward for a moment, to clear the 
water and mucus from the windpipe, he should be treated 
as narrated above, and, as soon as the water has been 
thoroughly expelled, he should be stripped and dried, 
and, if possible, placed in the warmth with head and 
shoulders raised a trifle. Keep the body warm at the 
stomach and extremities, and always rub toward the heart. 
As to the method of rescue, it is a maxim that the rescuer 
should never approach a drowning person from the front, 
but should grasp him from behind, under the armpits or 
chin, and swim on the back, bearing the unfortunate one’s 
face out of the water. If by accident you are seized, take 
a deep breath and sink, whereupon the other will in- 
stinctively let go and battle for the surface. In this it 
is assumed that the reader can swim. 

Many books have been written about swimming, show- 
ing elaborate, confusing diagrams and directions which 
no reader has ever understood, nor could ever follow. 

During ten years’ competition with the best swimmers of 
this and foreign countries, I have yet to see two men with 
the same stroke. As swimming is an exercise capable of 
great variation of detail, each person will develop his or 
her particular style. The stilted directions of most books 
are useless to a beginner. 

I maintain that the first step toward learning is not to 
master the calisthenic, dotted-line movements in ‘‘one, 
two, three” style, on the bank, but is simply in learning to 
wet the face. 

Paradoxical, perhaps you think. In reality it is the 
whole secret. Learn to overcome that repugnance to im- 
mersing your face, conquer that gasping weakness which 
comes over you when your head goes under, and the trick 
is done. From the moment one can breathe naturally the 
movements of propulsion will follow of themselves. 

There is a principle of which one should feel confident 
before entering the water, and that is that the human body 
will not sink if the lungs are filled with fresh air. One will 
remain on the surface, and the knack is then to learn how 
to manipulate the head and face in order to get more fresh 
air. Even though immersed, if one lies still and holds his 
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e breath, he will rise, therefore there is 
no necessity to struggle for the top. 
In fact, this is the most difficult feat 
to learn, for it is an instinct with the 
beginner to battle madly. Another 
thing of which you must feel cer- 
tain—your hair will get wet. Being 
reconciled to this last horrible prem- 

ise you are ready to begin. 

Select a pool of still water—a natatorium is preferable— 
wade into it until it is waist deep, then extend yourself face 
downward, feet together, arms extended over your head. 
The face should be immersed so that the arms extend along 
past the ears; the body, head, arms and legs forming one 
straight line. Do not raise the head out of water. Fora 
brief moment the body will seem to sink slightly, but lie 
perfectly still in this position until it regains its natural 
poise, which is about nine-tenths submerged. The back of 
the head and shoulders will not be submerged. 

Bring one arm downward in a slow sweep, at the same 
time rolling slightly to the other side, which will allow you 
to take your breath by turning your head so that the face 
emerges. This done, resume the first position with the 
face in the water, body extended like a log. Hold your 
breath for an instant and repeat. 

The object of this exercise is to learn to breathe and 
to demonstrate that the body will float. Above all 
things do not make violent, hysterical motions which serve 
only to churn the water and tire you. Swimming is a 
graceful art, and the movements are easy, full and free. 
The head should not be raised for a breath by thrusting up 
the chin turtlewise, but by turning to the side, right or 
left, whichever seems the more natural. 

Practice these simple movements slowly and with de- 
liberation until you have overcome your repugnance to 
immersion and until the eyes can be kept open under 
water. By bending the knees, raising the head and 
shoulders, your feet will sink to the bottom, and you are 
standing. 


A Graceful Art 


HERE is absolutely no danger in this, and after sev- 
eral attempts you will become accustomed to the 
sensation of floating face downward, while the hysterical 
desire to thresh about and stretch the neck skyward will 
depart. In its place will eome a measure of confidence. 

When this simple knack of turning on the side for breath 
has been solved you have won. Thenceforth it will be a 
matter of the proper use of the limbs, which will come nat- 
urally. In order to gather confidence, it is well to have 
some one stand near while learning the first position. 

The second step is learning the stroke, which will come 
very easily after one has conquered the fear of getting wet 
all over and has learned to be deliberate of movement. 

All strokes start from the first position. The breast 
stroke is accomplished by raising the head until the chin is 
out of water, then bringing the arms from the extended 
position, backward and outward, in the arc of a circle, at 
the same time kicking much as a frog does. At the end of 
the arm stroke the elbows should bend and the hands be 
brought up along the body and thrust forward to position 
again. The movements must be slow, measured and 
smooth, both in the backward sweep and forward thrust. 
In breathing, turn the head to one side, which will prevent 
water splashing into the mouth. Progression will be 
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much faster with a deliberate stroke than 
with a violent, churning one, but the 
maximum of ease, grace and speed is found 
in the side stroke, which is less tiresome 
and equally simple. 

Assume the first position, stretched at 
length in the water. Sweep the right hand 
downward, at the same time rolling the 
body to the left side, so that when the right 
hand has moved back to the hip, by turn- 
ing the face upward and to the right 
slightly, it is possible to secure a breath. 
Having inhaled, lift the right hand from 
the water and carry it forward through 
the air to the original position. In raising 
the arm, its weight out of the water will 
nearly submerge the head and face. In 
fact, the success of this stroke depends 
upon its doing so, for the head, trunk and 
limbs should form a straight line at all 
times, being supported by the body’s 
buoyancy and without muscular effort. 

As the right hand begins its forward 
course, the left hand should be brought 
downward toward the body and the legs 
should be kicked. After the left arm has 
been brought through its sweep it should 
be passed up in front of the chest, by bend- 
ing the elbow, and extended forward again, 
it being borne in mind that the body is on 
the left side constantly. Once the rhythm 
of the alternating motions is caught, it is 
simplicity, as the downward stroke of the 
left arm lifts the head and face so that the 
breath is taken at the instant the right arm 
moves through the air. 


The Difficult Kick 


The kick is the most difficult to explain, 
but once the swimmer has learned the arm 
stroke it will tend to regulate itself. Do 
not think about it at first, but perfect the 
slow, sweeping alternate arm movements, 
together with the roll for breath. Do not 
lift the head out of water by bending the 
neck. It should remain half submerged 
and the breath be taken as before described, 
by turning the face to the right and up- 
ward. In case it is more natural for you to 
lie on the right side, do so, bringing the left 
hand forward out of water and breathing 
on that side, the right hand acting as above 
described of the left. Having thus coaxed 
your arms into moving naturally, turn 
the attention to the kick, which should 
be accomplished by bringing up the knees, 
spreading the legs as in walking, then bring- 
ing them together sharply with a scissors 
motion. This will come of itself, once the 
arm movement and respiration are mas- 
tered. 

Besides being easy and graceful, this 
stroke is very fast and has been used to 
good advantage by many of the speediest 
swimmers. In fact, the World’s Cham- 
pionship for the longest distances at the 
Olympian Games in St. Louis were won in 
this wise last summer. A German won the 
one mile and one-half mile, and so easily 
and naturally did he swim with this stroke 
that even while boiling along at a record 
rate he playfully squirted mouthfuls of 
water at his next competitors, much to 
the amusement of the spectators. 

Next, by a gradual change, we come to 
the spectacular double overarm or Trudgeon 
stroke, by aid of which the records for the 
shorter distances have been established. 
The position is the same as at the start of 
the side stroke, but in this the body rolls 
from side to side, and instead of the under 
arm remaining below the water in its for- 
ward thrust, the body is rolled over until it 
can be raised above the surface and carried 
forward through the air so that both have 
much the same movement as the upper 
arm in the side stroke. In other words, the 
arms are raised out of the water alternately 
during the recovery stroke. In order to 
do this, it becomes necessary to assume the 
first horizontal position and then lift the 
shoulders alternately, much like an exag- 
gerated shrug. Do not hold the arms stiff. 
In the forward swing they should bend so 
that the elbow is the highest point, the 
muscles being relaxed and all joints free 
and loose. 


Graceful Development 


In swimming, all stiffness and constriction 
of the muscles must be overcome. The 
benefit of this whole exercise lies in the 
promotion of sinuous, graceful develop- 
ment. In perfecting the Trudgeon, you 
may find it easier to hold your head out 
of the water as in the breast stroke, but 
as this means additional labor in support- 
ing the added weight, most people find 
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it preferable to lie low down, allowing the 
body to float by its natural buoyancy. 
The kick is the same as in the side stroke. 

Doubtless in the reading these directions 
seem confused and hopeless, but beginning 
at the breast stroke and working upward 
through the others with a little perseverance 
they will solve themselves, and these three 
form the beginning and the end of the art, 
for all other strokes are built upon them. 
Learning these, one can accomplish the 
most difficult water feats that man’s in- 
genuity has devised. It will be of great 
value to watch some good swimmer in the 
execution of these strokes for an illustra- 
tion. 

To float, take a deep breath, turn upon 
the back, extend the arms above the head, 
hands together, toes extended. The body 
should be stretched to its full length, the 
chest thrown very high and the head turned 
as far back as possible. This position will 
bring the mouth high out of water. Lie 
perfectly still and breathe guardedly, by 
exhaling quickly and inhaling deeply to 
keep the lungs full. The head must be 
kept back to its farthest and the chin high 
in the air. Should the feet sink, a slight 
motion as though pedaling a bicycle will 
bring them up. From their lighter osseous 
structure and more even distribution of 
adipose tissue, women float better than 
men and are able to master more difficult 
feats in this line. 

From the floating position, in a steady, 
strong motion, bring the arms downward 
and outward to the hips, flex the knees, 
spread the feet apart, straighten the knees 
and bring the feet together. At the same 
time, bring the arms up along the chest 
and thrust them over the head to the orig- 
inal position so that the body is as it was 
at first. Repeat, alternating the arm and 
leg motion, and you have a very pretty 
back stroke. 

In learning to dive, bear in mind that 
the object is to enter the water with as little 
splash as possible. Select a take-off, or 
platform, a foot or more above the surface. 
Stand with the feet together. Then, with 
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one motion, swing the arms from their 
natural position at the sides, up over the 
head till the hands meet, at the same instant 
project the body forward, striving to enter 
the water head first with the chin down 
upon the chest and not thrust forward. 
The attitude of the head has much to do 
with the position of the body as it finishes 
the dive, and by keeping the chin down— 
as well as by holding the knees straight, in- 
stead of allowing them to bend—the body 
will assume a graceful. curve in its flight 
and plunge cleanly into the water. The 
three points necessary for a perfect dive 
are: feet together, legs straight, head down. 


The Benefits of the Art 


As to the question whether all of this is 
worth the trouble or not, no exercise brings 
the organs into use as logically as swimming. 
There can result neither strains, one- 
sided development, nor specialized sets of 
muscles, as in almost every other pastime. 
This makes it particularly valuable for 
women, preserving symmetry and promot- 
ing grace. 

In this day we have come to rightly feel 
that if our lungs are strong and fine, the 
rest of our bodies will follow, and therein 
lies the grandest virtue of this exercise. 
Inasmuch as its success depends upon a 
free, full respiration, its greatest benefit 
accrues to the weak and narrow-chested. 
A good swimmer with weak lungs is a 
paradox and as rare as the pterodactyl. 

I myself took up swimming after years of 
athletic training had developed deep, sound 
lungs, and yet three months of aquatics 
served to increase my chest girth one and 
one-half inches. Many more wonderful 
instances are of record among people who 
were not strong in the beginning. 

Scientific experiment, entailing the anal- 
ysis of blood taken from athletes before 
and after exercising, has demonstrated 
that, of all branches of sport, swimming is 
the most beneficial, increasing the percent- 
age of red corpuscles in the blood in a most 
amazing degree. 


Wall Street and the Public Money 


(Continued from Page 9) 


which undoubtedly can give solidly-based 
insurance, do not send out their agents to 
write simple unadorned life insurance. A 
man aged thirty-five might pay the $15.60 
a thousand for twenty years plain insurance 
on his life, and the $51.22 a thousand for 
the twenty-year participating endowment 
policy be beyond his income. The big com- 
po do not urge the $15.60 policy; it 

rings no accretion to the horde of savings 
money which makes them such a power 
in Wall Street. 

I wish it were possible to say exactly how 
much savings money—that is, money col- 
lected from policy-holders over and above 
the simple cost of pure life insurance—the 
“three giants’’ take in each year and the 
total that they now hold. It isn’t, because 
their statements are not made that way. 
But their own literature shows that the 
“vast bulk” of their business contains 
some investment feature or other. The 
three companies took in for premiums last 
year over $200,000,000. The last state- 
ment of the New York Life showed that it 
had, as reserve, to provide dividends to 
twenty-year policy-holders, $25,000,000. 
The Frick report showed that, of the 
Equitable’s $80,000,000 surplus, about 
$70,000,000 represented the accumula- 
tion of deferred dividends on its various 
policies. 

And the companies hold the greater part 
of this savings horde—whatever the total 
may be—practically without accounta- 
bility. Henry B. Hyde is given credit for 
developing the ‘‘deferred dividend”’ plan. 
Originally, the companies paid dividends 
to policy-holders annually. Under the 
“ deferred’”’ scheme, they pay no dividends 
and make no accounting for them until 
the policy matures—usually twenty years. 
This is Just as though you deposited your 
savings in a bank regularly for twenty 
years without knowing, until the end of 
that period, what interest you were going 
to receive, or whether you were going to 
receive any. It is needless to point out 
the grand opportunities for manipulation, 
extravagance and graft which such asystem 
of deferred accountability offers. 

The public knows little or nothing about 
life insurance except what the agent says. 


And the agent never says anything about 
any form of policy except the ‘‘deferred”’ 
dividend style. True, any of the companies 
will write you a form of policy under which 
the dividends are payable annually—but, 
then, to the agent who turns in your ap- 
plication for that form of policy it will pay 
just half the commission that it would pay 
him if the application were for a deferred 
dividend policy. The standard commission 
to the agent is fifty per cent. of the first 
year’s premium, twenty per cent. of the 
second, seven and a half per cent. of the 
third, fifteen per cent. of the fourth, and 
seven and a half per cent. of subsequent 
premiums to and including the tenth. In 
short, if your annual premium is $100, 
and you keep up the policy, the agent gets 
$137.50—provided it is on the deferred 


dividend plan; otherwise only half that. | 


That is why the public never hears of any- 
thing but deferred dividend policies—or 
never did hear until the Equitable trouble 
came along. 

In view of the general public’s depend- 
ence on the agent, this little matter of a 
sliding scale of commissions is a powerful 
factor in life insurance. For example, the 
mortality tables with which the companies 
work are based on the lives of white men, 
and the companies believe that a negro’s 
life is a greater risk. Many of them feel that 
it would be impolitic to draw a color line 
—so their premium rates know no distinc- 
tion between races; but they pay an agent 
only ten per cent. commission for a policy 
on a negro’s life, against fifty per cent. for 
a policy ona white man’s. Needless to add, 
the colored brethren are not bothered by 
the attentions of old line life-insurance 
agents. 

It is not at’all remarkable, in view of the 
helplessness of the great non-mathematical 
public in the agent’s hands, that the com- 
panies have been able to do the “ vast bulk”’ 
of their business on the deferred dividend 
plan. In fact, the life-insurance business 
is such a maze of figures that the able agent 
can do about what he pleases—or, let us say, 
what his conscience will permit. 

Some time ago an unusually able agent 
sought the rather stony fields of Canada. 
He thoughtfully provided himself ae 
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Reed and Rattan Furniture 
Recognized as the Best made and Highest Gra| 
in the world. Vhe reeds are made by us fx 
the finest grade of rattan, selected by our 0) 
representatives in the East Indies. Strong 
every part, durable, yet very light and on) 
mental. Great variety of artistic designs adap! | 
to the furnishings of any room. 


Makers also of the celebrated 


Children’s Go-Carts and Carriage 


Ask Your Dealer to show you our goods a. 
look for the little white tag, | | 


Our Beautiful are well worth having. Fr| 


from any of our stores, 
Catalogues ¢ atalogue B shows ei Ix | 


scribes many of our ornate and attractive 
in Reed and Rattan Furniture —for eve) 
purpose — and prices. . 
CATALOGUE 2 be oa 5k Ries we 

7 ines of c ren’s £1 
Hgoood Yiaksfild and baby carriages, 


we also make, and are without an equal 


Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Co 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, ete 
Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon 
J.C. Plimpton & Co., Agts. 
London and 
Liverpool, England 
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TYPHOID PNEUMONIA DIPHTHERIA — 
The above disease germs are | 
1,000,000 times. The foot of the 
2025 times. One can imagine 
many germs will adhere to a ff 
You can catch the fly and prevent 
by the germ it carries by using — 


Tanglefoot : 


It Catches the GERM as well 
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“he Pneumatic 
~~ GOLF BALL 


ins Two Great Victories 


| 
Jie 29-30, at Cincinnati 

irthur Smith, of the Arlington Golf Club_ of 
Gumbus, O., won the Western Golf Association 
en Championship. ; 

lle played The Pneumatic Golf Ball, of course. 
Sire, 278 for 72 holes. Result, Gold Medal and $150 
jimmoney. This was on a short course. , 

‘ead what Smith says about it, in the Cincinnati 
Cnmercial Tribune of July rst: 

“ The links just suited me, partly on account of the 
| greens not holding well, and partly on account of its 
| being hilly. Ze again, my using The Preumatic 
Golf Ball had a great deal to do with ase 


dy 5=6, at Homewood 

‘obert Simpson, of Riverside, IIl., won the honors 
a he Western Golfers’ Association Open Tourna- 
mit, over one of the Jongest golf courses in the 
eutry—over 6000 yards. 
le played The Pneumatic, too. 

hese victories prove The Pneumatic the dest dail, 
wether the course is long or short. 
\’s the ball vow ought to play. 
Price 50c each, $5.50 per dozen box, with a tube of paint 
ito keep them fresh fora year or more. Catalog free, If 
you cannot get The Pneumatic from your dealer we will 
ibe glad to supply you direct on receipt_of price. 


ie Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


(Golf Ball Dept.) Akron, O. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast colors; Black, Tan (light and 
date) earl, Navy Blue, and 
Black legs with White feet. Sizes 

| ‘9 to 12. Two grades: (1) 
Worsted (medium 
weight). Sold only in 
boxes as 6 
pairs for $2.50. (2 

Cotton ee ane ‘ 
light weight). Sold only 

in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 


ARoleproof 
wAosiery 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast colors; Black, Black legs with 
White feet,and Tan. Medium weight 
Egyptian Cotton. Sizes8tor1. Soldonly 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.00. 
_All shipping charges prepaid. One 
size only to a box. State size desired 
when ordering. We guaran- 
tee BiGloproct Liosiery. against 
holes for 6 months. Hose 
which need darning within 
. 6 months from date 
of sale will be re- 
placed by new ones. 


HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


END FOR INTER- 
ESTING BOOKLET. 


FRENCH’S MIXTURE 


is the highest grade smoking tobacco manu- 
‘actured—a superb blend of the cream of North 
Carolina Golden Leaf Tobacco, carefully select- 
ied and perfectly cured. Fragrant, deliciously 

mild and never bites the tongue. Sold only © 
direct from Factory tosmoker. Send l0csil- © 
Ver or stamps for large sample and booklet. 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO. statesdite, iv. c 


Story-Writing and Journalism 

Taught by mail; short stories and book 

= pf Manuscripts criticised and revised: also 
as placed on commission, Send for free booklet, 
ORI 3 “‘ Writing for Profit; ’’ tells how. 

led ES THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

S 67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


N 
Esy Payments —$3750 to $50 _s 
Bi, a high grade factor: i ; 
y rebuilt type- “} 
Aig Easy running, speedy and ates 
aH Best low priced machines ever 
“gps Fully guaranteed. Money 
if not Satisfactory. Fullinforma- 
for the asking —ask now. 


FeSholes Co., 107 Rees St., Chicago 
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some business-cards showing that he rep- 
resented the treasurer’s department of a 
great life-insurance company; and, ignor- 
ing all small fry, he went straight at the 
leading bankers and financiers. Not to 
write life insurance. Oh, dear no! But to 
offer them an investment in the company’s 
five per cent. gold bonds! You see, he 
came from the treasury department and had 
nothing to do with the vulgar business of 
writing life insurance. He told Mr. Banker, 
confidentially, that the company’s actu- 
aries had made a sad mistake in computing 
the basis of the bonds, so that the company 
was bound to lose money on them. He 
then wove a few yards of figures which 
proved it, too. However, having offered 
the bonds, the company was prevented 
by law from withdrawing them within the 
year. Of course, they were saying as little 
about the bonds as possible within the 
United States; but it had occurred to them 
that, since they could not actually withdraw 
the bonds until the end of the year, some 
of them might be used to win the company 
a few friends of high standing and great 
influence over in Canada. So this agent 
was empowered to offer Mr. Banker—in 
confidence—$100,000 of these bonds, it 
being understood that, if the company 
favored him with this extraordinary in- 
vestment, he would say a kindly word for it 
when the mere life-insurance agents came 
over and began drumming up business. 


The Actuary’s Dream-Book 


Within a fortnight that agent had a com- 
mission account that looked like the surplus 
of a railroad, and one appreciative financier 
actually telegraphed him an urgent plea to 
use his influence with the company to get 
his allotment of bonds doubled. Of course 
the agent was simply selling the Canadians 
a life-insurance policy with an endowment 
and annuity tacked on—whereby they 
might get as much as three and a half per 
cent. on the large sums that they paid over 
to the company above the cost of their life 
insurance. It appears that, in the course 
of time, there was a comparing of invest- 
ment notes among Canadian financiers, 
with the result that the precious gold bonds 
were looked into more carefully and some 
hard feeling and recrimination followed. 
The agent was taken to task and asked, 
severely, where he got those figures of 
“estimated results’? with which he had 
favored the Canadian. 

‘“Where did I get ’em?’’ he replied; “I 
got ’em just where the actuary gets his 
figures of estimated results: 1 dreamed 
7em.”’ 

Under the deferred dividend plan there 
is no accountability for the money until 
the maturity of the policy—say, twenty 
years. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
big life-insurance companies, some time 
ago, went to the faithful legislature at 
Albany and procured the enactment of a 
law which prohibited any individual policy- 
holder from bringing a suit for an account- 
ing. Such a suit will lie only when brought 
by the Attorney-General. Now, with no 
accountability whatever for twenty years, 
and under conditions of use of savings 
money that were disclosed in the Equitable 
case, a dream-book is about as good a guide 
as anything else as to what surplus you 
may expect when your policy matures. 

This is the real bane of Wall Street’s in- 
fluence—that the policy-holders’ money is 
used not for their benefit, but, without 
accountability, to give power to certain 
men and cliques. 

Of the Equitable’s $412,000,000 assets 
more than $25,000,000 is invested in the 
stocks of various banks and trust com- 
panies—a form of investment which, how- 
ever secure, does not, as everybody knows, 
give a high return upon the investment. 
The First National Bank of Chicago is a fair 
example—one of the very best banks in the 
country. Its stock pays twelve per cent. a 
year, but sells at a large premium—nearly 
$400 a share. Hence, the Equitable’s in- 
vestment of almost a million dollars in this 
bank nets it only three per cent. For some 
years about $30,000,000 of Equitable 
assets have been kept as cash deposits in 
various banks and trust companies. This 
money brings in only about two and a half 
per cent. In fact, the average return last 
year was only two and a quarter per cent. 

Again, at the last statement, the Equi- 
table had over $20,000,000 loaned as collat- 
eral. These stock exchange loans always 
go at the lowest rates. For months—at 
this writing —the call rate has averaged only 
two per cent., and the time rate little over 


three per cent. When it is remembered that 
New York savings banks earn for their 
depositors over four per cent., and pay that, 
it is obvious that here is a great amount of 
money which might be made to earn more 
for the policy-holders. But then it could 
not give so much power in the Street to the 
people who manage it. 


When the Equitable was Strapped 


Consider the Equitable Trust Company in- 
vestment. The Equitable Life owns a 
majority of the stock of the trust company 
and deposits largely with it. The life com- 
pany’s investment in the trust company’s 
stock, and the average amount it kept on 
deposit there in 1904, amounted to $17,- 
370,000—all policy-holders’ money. The 
trust company paid twelve and a half per 
cent. dividend on its stock and it paid the 
life company two.per cent. on its deposits. 
Thus on the investment of $17,370,000 the 
life company realized in dividends and in- 
terest combined $399,182, or 2.3 per cent. 
This arrangement may.have been very 
good for the gentlemen who run the trust 
company, or for minority stockholders in 
the trust company, including some Equi- 
table insiders; but it wasn’t very good for 
Equitable policy-holders. 

Yet all this time the Alexander-Hyde 
management was highly pleased with its 
bank and trust company tails and with its 
huge cash fund. Four years ago—before 
the row, of course—President Alexander 
wrote Hyde: “‘I am glad you are watching® 
the bank (one of the company’s concerns). 
We must perform some coup and increase 
its size and importance. Also in the case of 
the Mercantile (the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, still another tail), I would like to buy 
a couple of trust companies and double up 
that concern.” 

Possibly the policy-holders who would 
furnish the money wouldn’t like it so well. 

Two years ago, when securities were 
‘undigested’? and bonds were offered 
cheap, Alexander wrote: ‘““We would be 
buying a good many things were it not that 
we are so strapped for money. . . . 
All this is very annoying, because if we had 
five or ten millions to invest now we would 
make a great deal of money.” 

On the date of this letter the company 
had on deposit $36,399,789, or quite twenty 
millions—instead of only the five or ten 
that Mr. Alexander mentions so regretfully 
—more than it had any real use for as a life- 
insurance company. In 1903, out of thirty 
life companies, the Equitable realized the 
lowest rate on its invested assets. But they 
liked it in Wall Street. 

None of the big life companies realizes as 
much as the savings banks; but they are 
all pretty popular in the district overlooked 
by old Trinity. We shall see presently that 
the sense of trusteeship, the idea of ac- 
countability to a lot of deferred policy- 
holders, has been expressed rather more 
keenly in life-insurance literature than in 
life-insurance management; and that the 
Street has taken certain proprietary inter- 
ests in the life-insurance business for some 
years. 


What Eggs are Made Of 


HE white of an egg is nearly seven- 

eighths water, the balance being pure 
albumen. The yelk is slightly less than 
one-half water. These figures apply ap- 
proximately to the eggs of turkeys, hens 
geese, ducks and guinea-fowls. 

To show how nearly alike the eggs of 
various domestic fowls are in respect to 
composition, the following figures are 
given by the Department of Agriculture: 

Hen’s egg—50 per cent. water, 16 per 
cent. “protein,” 33 per cent. fat. 

Duck’s egg—46 per cent. water, 17 per 
cent. “protein,” 36 per cent. fat. 

Goose egg—44 per cent. water, 19 per 
cent. ‘‘protein,” 36 per cent. fat. 

Turkey egeg—48 per cent. water, 18 per 
cent. ‘‘protein,’’ 33 per cent. fat. 

It should be explained that “protein”? is 
the stuff that goes to make muscle and 
blood. Fat, of course, is fuel for running 
the body-machine. Thus it will beseen that 
eggs, though half, or nearly half, water, are 
extremely nutritious, containing all the 
elements required for the building and sup- 
port of the human body. But the old say- 
ing that an egg contains as much nutriment 
as a pound of beefsteak is far from correct. 
It would be nearer the fact to estimate a 
ee of eggs as equal to a pound of lean 

eefsteak in nourishing power. 
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The Furnace 
That Heats 
Your Home 


The right kind 
means money saved, 
better health, greater 
comfort, less worry 
—in fact, much that 
goes to make life 
livable. The Fur- 
f nace that should heat 
your home is the 


Bay State Furnace : 


Write us for booklet that will 
tell you the reasons why the | 
Bay State Furnace is better | 
than any other kind you have 
ever seen. ‘To get acquainted 
with furnace users, we will give, 
as explained below, either this 
cut-glass Inkstand, with sterling 
silver top, or this handsome and 
useful sterling silver handle 
Pocket Knife. Retail price 
of either of these handsome 
presents, $1.25. 


How to Get One Free 


All we want is a few minutes of | 

your time. Send us the name 
and address of some dealer in your 
city that does not handle the Bay 
State Furnace, and send us the 
names and addresses of four people 
that you know 
who are 
i pbuilding), 
f houses this season 
and will need a {jj 
f furnace. Do this, [x 
fand enclose ro 
cents in stamps to 
defray postage and 
packing, and we 
will send you by 
return mail either 
f the Knife or the 
Inkstand, as you 
j may elect. 


Address 


| Barstow Stove Company | 
Providence, R. I. 


If You Have Money 
Lying Idle 


or invested in a way that is not satis- 
factory, or that does not yield you 
more than 4% —or, if you feel that 
you would like to save a portion of 
your earnings from time to time 
and deposit such savings where they 
would be safe and earn a fair return — 
we extend to you a cordial invitation 
to become a depositor of this bank. 

The Peoples Savings Bank was 
founded in 1866. It has the largest 
capital and surplus of any purely 
savings bank in the world. 

Accounts may be started with any 
amount from $1 up, and interest is 
paid at the rate of 4% compounded 
twice a year. 


YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 


Handsome booklet, together with the 
Story of the Origin of Banking by Mail, 


sent free to readers of this magazine. 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE BANK THAT PAYS 49%. 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon, ///7ite q 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 4; 
95% Washington St., Chicago. 
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of Operation 


A Cadillac may safely be stopped, 
and can easily be started, while 
climbing the steepest grade—one 
of the many performances which 
show the safety of operation and 
demonstrate the unusual 


power of the Cadillac. 
Chief among the 
notable fea- 


ef tures of 


the 


is its 
» remark- 

ably low cost 
of maintenance. 
This economy is manifest 
not only in the cost of fuel 
é and lubrication but in repairs; 
& for the Cadillac comes near to 
= being actually zrowble-proof. 
Never-failing serviceableness 
makes it the most satisfactory car 
to own; thorough excellence of 
workmanship and time-tried prin- 
ciples of construction make it the 
most economical. 


Model F—Side Entrance 
Touring Car, shown 
above, $950. 

Model B—Touring Car 
with detachable 
Tonneau, $900. 

Model E —Light, stylish, 
powerful Runabout, 
divided seat, $750. 

Model D— Four=Cylinder, 
30 h. p. Touring Car, 
$2,800. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Write for Catalog O, aud address 
of nearest dealer, where you may 
see and try a Cadillac, 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


Made of Clear Argentine Nutria 


Hats for Men 


MAKERS 


ReGeRERD 


This trade-mark was under 
the leather of the first derby 
made in America. 


=) Knapp-Felts @& 
eee italso. Knapp-Felts DeLuxe 
are $6. Knapp-Felts are $4. 
Write for The Hatman. 
THENGCROEUAY & KNAPPYCO: 
840 Broadway, New York 
fae L'PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


No guimming to clog neck of bottle— No sedi- 


ment— will not spoil nor discolor the finest pa- 
B pers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 5c., or sent by 
mail for 10c.; also half-pints, pints and quarts | 


I¥ Page’s Photo Paste 
\ 2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
Ww [Ez Page’ Ss Glue Strongest in 


PRUs cant the world 
> 1 .0z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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| front of his ‘‘ 
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A Cycle of Cathay 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


politely enough but firmly—that they had 
been looking for that wheel for over a month 
—yes, he needn’t make a row about it, 
and it would be better to give it up and own 
up and shut up, than to compel them to 
take less pleasant measures. 

“‘ And that’s the way it is, is it?’’ laughed 
“Holy Joe,” rubbing his little hands with 
a delight that amazed the gentleman in 
“Oho, me obsaquious worshiper 
av the Yillow Dragon, I have ye now! 
I t’ought all along that Sneed was some 
funny business back ay this blissed bike 
that was too new to be sicond-hand and 
too old to be new! So, you’ve been layin’ 
fur me, have ye, Willie? Well, me boy, 
there’s no nade av me tellin’ ye I’m Father 
McCann ay Seven Dolors Church, fur 
wid me lookin’ loike a Sheepshead Bay 
bartinder or a Weehawken politician in 
this jersey ye wouldn’t belave me, but if 
anny av the boys in the stables is Catholics 
at all ’ll maybe find some wan av ’em who 
knows the signs av grace under the skin 
av a priest. And joost you wait till I’m 
done wid this matter—that’s all!” 

More than one of the grooms proved to 
be an old acquaintance of Father McCann, 
so that when Delehanty arrived about nine 
o'clock he had nothing to do to clear his 
reverence’s skirts from the unpleasant 
charges implied in having been found in 
possession of the lost wheel, but devoted 
his attention exclusively to getting certain 
details in connection with the case, with 
which it was intended to make things in- 
teresting for Kwong later. On the way 
downtown, ‘‘Holy Joe’’ and the detective 
outlined the proposed plan of campaign, the 
latter’s direct methods yielding to Father 
McCann’s more circuitous ones. Delehanty 
went so far as hinting that the Honorable 
Kwong would pass that very night in duress, 
but “Holy Joe’’—no mean casuist, and 
not one easily to be robbed of his rights in 
so delicious an opportunity to compass 
both justice and the ends for which the 
funny bone was created—would hear of 
no such undiplomatic and discourteous 
measures. 

“Lave ’im to me, Delehanty, me boy, 
lave ’im to me, and whin I sind fur ye ye'll 
nade no witnesses, fur I’ll have me ball- 
bearin’ friend so thwisted up be his own 
pigtail that he’ll furgit his religious thrainin’ 
and tell the trut’ widout knowin’ it.” 

The fun began as soon as “Holy Joe” 
stole back into the parish on foot. In an 
unguarded moment he told Mr. Bartholo- 
mew O’Hara, who was taking the air in 
place,” what had occurred— 
and in an hour the parish knew. That was 
enough. Father McCann had at last met 
his match! ‘‘Dem foxy Chinks done Fader 
dirt, see? Dat bike wat dey give ‘im was 
on de queer, an’ Fader McCann was 
pinched by a mounted policeman in de 
park, see?”’ 

Also the reverend clergy, in ways of their 
own, gently rubbed it into their fallen 
brother. 

Father McCann heard, but held his peace. 
Nor was he idle during those next thirty- 
six hours. He had repeated conferences 
with Delehanty and with the rejoicing 
owner of the recovered bicycle; he made 
frequent visits of a most amicable nature 
to the offices of the Kwong Tai Lung Com- 
pany, sometimes to see Kwong himself, 
but at other times when he knew that only 
the horde of coolies would be there. So 
cordial were the observable relations be- 


| tween Father McCann and his newest 


parishioners that, on the next day but one 


| after the unhappy incident of the bicycle, 


another love-feast was arranged, this time 
to be served at ‘‘Holy Joe’s’’ expense. 
The banquet surpassed the previous one— 
in several respects. 

“And now, me friends,’ said ‘Holy 
Joe,” responding to the toast of ‘Our 
Host,” “the pleasant jooty devolves upon 
me to expriss in a few words my rale 
objict in extendin’ this intertainment to 
yese all this avenin’. Mr. Kwong Tai Lung, 
Esquire, me friend, shtand up where all av 
your loovin’ fellow-citizens can see ye. 
That’s it, now!” 

Kwong stood up and looked rather nervy- 
ous as the forty or fifty slaves of his sweating 
company eyed him, and the little priest 
climbed on to his chair to address him. 

“Now thin, Mr. Kwong Tai, me saint, 
just answer me wan t’ing at a time. Did 
yese all chip in to buy me that foine, iligint, 


_ tongueless | 


rubber-tired, brand-new bike now? Tell 
me that!”’ 

“‘Sure—allee chipee!”’ 

‘“T’anks, me friends! Yese all did it! 
And whin ye got the money from all these 
ginerous gintlemin’av laisure, these grateful 
co-laborers av yours, Kwong, did ye go 
and buy a poonctured sicond-hand wheel 
off some joobious junk-daler in Avenyer 
C, Kwong, now?” 

“Me? No! No! 
wheele!”’ 

‘‘Av coorse ye did! Ye remimber the 
very store where ye bought it, don’t ye? 
Ye would know the man if ye saw ’im this 
minute, wouldn’t ye? Ye niver shtole the 
bike off Mr. Webster’s where ye wint to 
thry to sell ’im some ay your fake ebony 
earvin’s, did-ye? Oh, ye naden’t joomp, 
me friend, no, nor look over your shoulder, 
fur it’s too late altogither. Ye'll foind 
wan av me blue-coated guarrudians av 
the law poshted at ivery avenyer av iscape, 
and the tiles av joostice is tightenin’ round 
ye, ye auld graceless trafficker in the lives 
av these poor divils. Come now—before 
I lave ye in the hands av justice, cough 
up ivery cint ye exthracted from these 
poor, benighted heathens fur that wheel 
av mine!” 

Kwong made a spring for the door, but 
an officer met him. 

“Holy Joe’’ had already quietly spread 
the glad tidings among the coolies that the 
impending raid was not of the usual fan- 
tan and opium variety, but had for its sole 
object the final suppression of their bright 
particular detestation, the infamous boss, 
and thus the sudden appearance of the blue- 
coats did not precipitate the customary 
riot. On the contrary, fifty pairs of almond 
eyes slanted to an acute angle of irony, 
and fifty celestial tongues praised the gods 
aloud 

‘‘And now, Mr. Delehanty, before I ask 
ye to do your jooty, I wish to give Mr. 
Kwong Tai Lung, Esquire, the binifit av 
afew parrtin’ remarruks which will inlightin 
his mind. Kwong Tai, me pious burner 
av punk-sticks, in the saclusion av the 
abode av pinitence where ye are goin’ to 
spind the nixt few years av your useful 
life it will do ye good to meditate on the 
sublime worruds ay our immortal pote, 
where he says, ‘betther fifty years av 
Europe than a cycle av Cathay,’ by which 
he manes, ye’ll oondersthand, that none 
av your foxy ways is no good whin ye’re 
up aginst the rale article made in little 
auld Noo Yorruk—see? In Nangkipoo, or 
Shantingboo, or whereiver ye come from, 
missionaries is maybe aisy marruks, and 
ye can collict blood money off your shweat- 
in’ slaves fur to buy a bike fur the mission- 
ary, and thin, whin ye pockets the boodle 
and swipes a sicond-hand bike off some 
wan, ye can maybe give his riverince and 
the slaves a jolly that'll hold ’em; but that 
sort av t’ing don’t go here in Noo Yorruk, 
me smiling angel friend. The minute ye 
gave me the bike I knowed ye had swiped 
it, and durin’ the whole course ay our sub- 
sequent interchange av amenities, Mr. 
K. T. Lung, I have devoted the full powers 
av me pinitratin’ mind toward the con- 
summation av the auspicious ivint which 
we are now cilibratin’. I have drawn 
the drag-net av deductive raison across 
the whole extint av your punky past, Mr. 
Kwong Tai Lung, sir, and if I was to tell these 
devoted mimbers av your shweatin’ party 
wan-tinth av the wrongs which ye have 
done them, I would a tale unfauld which 
would make aich partickler queue to stand 
on ind, and the mighty arrumy av wage- 
slaves that ye have drowned in the wash- 
tub av your capitalistic greed would rise 
agin ye—and the Laundry Trust would be 
a t’ing av the past! But I refrain. Come 
now, sit as a boarrud av dirictors and de- 
clare a dividend before going into the hands 
av Receiver Delehanty—give ivery wan 
av me friends here ivery cint ye exthracted 
from ’em fur to buy the bike ye stole off 
Mr. Webster! Do it, ye haythen, or Ill 
make the charge agin ye worse—I’ll have 
ye sint up fur introjoocin’ frinzied finance 
into Seven Dolors parish!” 

The dividend was duly declared, and, 
during the retirement of Kwong to the 
Island, ‘‘ Holy Joe’’ succeeded in breaking 
up a number of wretched colonies where 
sleek proprietors were waxing fat on the 
incredible ignorance of their tireless and 
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The Style Bo 


You’d just as soon be c! 


rectly dressed as not, we s)) 
pose, no matter where | 


buy your 


clothes, or w 
makes them. | 


Our Style Book is publisl 
to show you what is corre 
a truthful presentation of» 
facts about men’s styles, ¢ ‘ 
the best things in men’s) ve 
We are in a position to kn} 
the facts, and to tell the tr 
about them. 


The result is that the St. 
Book has become a recogni: 
authority and guide to corr: 
dress for men. Thousand) 
men look for it and ask 
it each season, because it she: 
them how their clothes sho 
look. Dealers and custom} 


lors find it a useful hand-bo:: 


“a 

We send the book for six er 

it will be ready about Septem: 
first. As a work of art the 
alone is worth sending or, 
the book is more than a 1 
printed advertisement ; it’s 1 te : 
book of good clothes. Dx 


want a copy? 
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Hart Schaffner & Mai 
Good Cloches Malema | 
NewY! 
I" 


fe 


Boston 
Start 

the day right 
by shaving right 


Chicago 


Plenty of water and little soap—no 
lather with the fingers. That ae 
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. Moving Picture Machi’ 
) STEREOPTICONS You a se 


|) the Public. Nothing sienna! better 
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plains every i“ 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMP. 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, 


PATENT ‘SECURE 7 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion 

ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, @ 

publications issued for free distribution. Patents secure 

us advertised for sale at our expense. 
WILKENS & 


8, 0., 667 F St., Washi 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York 


REDUCED PRICE SALE 


SUITS & SKIRTS 
Made to Order at i 


One-Fifth Reduction | 
from Former Prices | 


$4.80 to $20.00 


¥ $6Suitsnow $4.80 
} 
e 


12Suitsnow $9.60 
sis Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


& 
# 
E 
B 
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; { go act quickly if you wish 
_ During the balance of this 


| and materials are suit- 
_| able for early Fall wear. 
_ WE GUARANTEE TO FIT 
YOU OR REFUND YOUR 
| MONEY. 
| We send FREE to 
any part of the United 
States our Summer 
Catalogue, showing 
the latest New York 
| fashions, a large assort- 
ment of samples of the new- 
est ma: , and simple direc- 
_ tions for taking measurements correctly. 


| To any lady sending us the names of two 
of her friends who would like our Catalogue 
|| and Samples, we will also send FREE a 
copy of the new booklet : “FASHION FADS 
|| IN NEW YORK.” 


} ‘NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUGUST 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
_ and describe the new styles we are now receiving from 
‘abroad: Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts $4.00 to 
| $12.06 ; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00 and Rain Coats $9.50 to 
"$20.00. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
_|PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

| If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Winter gar- 
ment, write to-day for a selected line of samples and 
the New Fall Catalogue—sent FREE as soon as 
issued to any part of the United States. Kindly specify the 
colors you prefer and whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you wish the new 
| PALL catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


| 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.11 Years. 


'PITSBU 
TRUST 
€O 


PITTS 
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We will send, if you mention 
its breed, Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs ; How to ‘lake Care 
of Them; Sen. Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (the 
fainous poem) all for 10c, just to 
advertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
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Baby Blue-Eyes’ Lullaby 


New stars, blue stars, set in a field of white, 
Twin little flowers of Heaven blowing, 
Twin little love-lights, twinkling, glowing, 
Shining, shining, brightening all of our day and 
night, 


Dream-stars, gleam-stars, lighting my heart to 
you; 
Now that the dawn of dusk is shading, 
Twin little stars are faint and fading, 
} Pesrine, waning, into a shimmer of dimmer 
ue. 


White clouds, light clouds, touched with a 
fringe of jet, 
Over the twin-stars softly stealing, 
Fluttering now and now concealing, 
White clouds, light clouds, two little, blue little 
stars are set. —Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Doctor Goodcheer’s Suggestion 


The man who grows, beneath his yoke 
Of fell determination, 

Too serious to take a joke 
Should take a brief vacation. 


Alimony 


Said Sue: “‘Sure the man has a lack 
Of funds to put clothes on my back. 


There is nothing to do 
But simply to sue.” 
So Sue sued at Sioux Falls in South Dak. 


Entirely Safe 
An Trishman living in Cork 
Once made a large fortune in pork. 
He was told that he must 
Put his funds all in trust ; 
So he went to Deposit, New York. 
—Harry P. Taber. 


“As Others See Us” 


TRAP-HANGERS—and I use the term 
with all respect, for a strap-hanger is 
often a man who has given up his seat 

to a woman—strap-hangers look with con- 
descension on suburbanites as a flock of 
tame birds of one breed and hue. 

Now, to any one who has lived in the 
suburbs such an idea savors of lunacy. As 
well say that all strap-hangers are alike. 

Why, take George Prentice, who moved 
out to Cranfield on the D. L. & N. J. road 
when he was a man of family —he’s a subur- 
banite and he glories in it, but he is as dif- 
ferent from Jack Hammond of the same 
town (sometimes referred to as the “‘gar- 
dener”’ for obvious reasons) as the Erie is 
different from the ‘‘Pennsy.”’ 

Joe Chevvins, who is a Mason to the last 
degree and often in New York late, says: 

“Tf you want to see Prentice, take the 
eleven p. M. out of New York. If he isn’t 
on that get off at Newark and wait for the 
twelve o’clock.” 

That shows the sort of suburbanite 
Prentice is. He loves dinners and theatres 
in New York—and he thinks that there is 
no place like Cranfield. 

Prentice -is connected with a manufac- 
turing house in Liberty Street and therefore 
he is an early riser. The other day I had 
occasion to take an early train to the city— 
the 7:07 to be exact—and I met him enter- 
ing the smoker. 

We sat down together. I started by rub- 
bing the sleep out of my eyelids. Then I 
yawned and said: ‘‘Lucky a man doesn’t 
have to make this every morning. I’m still 
dreaming.” 

He looked at me a moment and then 
replied: 

“Tt would do you good to have to work 
for a little while instead of sleeping and 
pushing a pen. This is the train of the 
whole day. I always take it. I get up in 
the cool of the morning at six-thirty the 
year ’round and sit down to breakfast at a 


quarter to seven, and then I have a glorious 
walk of five minutes to the train when the 
air is sweet and it braces me up for all day 
in the city. 

“No place like the suburbs,’”’ he contin- 
ued, “for a man to live and bring up his 
children. Only twenty-eight miles from 
New York. Easy to get to the theatres. 
I’m apt to stay in town to dinner and the 
wife meets me there (unless it’s a stag din- 
ner, you know), and then we go to the the- 
atre and take that twelve o’clock train out. 
Sleep on the train and get to bed by half- 

ast one at the latest. And you can sleep 
in the suburbs.” 

“‘T should think you'd live in the city,” 
said I, busy with some thoughts about him. 

Prentice looked at me as if I had sug- 
gested something evil. 


“Wha-at? Me live in New York after 
I’ve tasted the delights of suburban life? 
Not much. Why, I was born in the city! I 
know all there is to know about New York. 
I’m there all day long, and what a man in 
business needs is change. Why, if they 
had a good theatre in Cranfield I wouldn’t 
even stay in town for dinner. But Mrs. 
Prentice and I are very fond of an amusing 
play—none of these problem affairs, you 
understand, but something with plenty of 
laugh to it—and so we go to the theatre at 
least twice a week. And then I belong toa 
lodge and a club and that takes up some of 
my evenings, so you see I get all the city I 
need, and it’s absolutely necessary, for the 
sake of my health, to live in the suburbs 
where Ill get fresh air and a complete 
change every night.” 

“Then I suppose you get out early Satur- 
day and work in your garden,”’ said I, fully 
aware that I was talking to an enthusiastic 
suburbanite. 

He looked at me pityingly this time. 

“T’ve been a suburbanite for five years. 
Passed the garden stage in twelve months. 
Those who are fond of digging may do it, 
but as long as I pass Washington Market 
every day there’s no need for me to sweat 
over a lettuce-bed or to spend time and 
money on such indigestible things as 
radishes.”’ 

“Well, then, you play tennis Saturday 
afternoons?” 

“No, I don’t play tennis either. No 
apoplexy for me. I belong to a sane family 
and I take my pleasures sanely. I generally 
have the children meet me on Saturday at 
lunch time downtown and I blow them off 
to a lunch and then we go to the matinée. 
I want them to get as much fun out of the 
theatre as Mrs. Prentice and Ihave. Wego 
home to a late dinner, and after dinner 
Cholton generally comes in and we play 
cards until it’s bedtime.” 

I thought a minute. So far he had ac- 
counted for his weekdays in the suburbs— 
but there was Sunday. 

“How about Sunday? Walks and talks 
about nature?”’ 

“Now don’t!”’ said he, making a grimace. 
“Do you suppose we are the sort of people 
who take those nature books and botanize 
and snap birds on the wing and press butter- 
flies in albums? No, sir! Sunday I take 
the family in to dine with my father and 
mother. They live near Central Park, and 
the children look forward to dinner with the 
old folks and a romp in the park afterward. 
Central Park is the greatest breathing-spot 
in the world and my children dote on it, just 
as I did when I was a boy and used to walk 
up there from Greenwich Village. That 
was when there were goats up there and 
the comic papers were made up of jokes 
about them.” 

He was silent for a minute and the train 
passed a lovely piece of woodland on its way 
to the dirty city. Then he said: 

“T tell you I love my little house out in 
Cranfield, and I dread the time when the 
children get to the age that will make the 
city necessary for them.” 

—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Dolan’s First Thousand Dollars 


HEN the millionaires of America 

numbered only a few hundred, cer- 

tain newspapers and periodicals made their 

names and faces familiar by numerous 

illustrated articles ‘“‘touchin’ upon and 

appertainin’ to”’ the question ‘‘ How to Get 
Riches 

Thomas Dolan, the head of the United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadel- 
phia, was one of the few very rich men 
who could never be induced to tell the 
story of his life for the benefit of the 
climbers. 

A newspaper man who had had the good 
fortune to render Mr. Dolan some slight 
service called upon him one day and said 
that his paper wanted to learn from him 
how the millionaire had made his first 
thousand dollars. 

“You want the truth, I suppose,’ 
Mr. Dolan. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I never had any first thousand 
dollars. I had $350 and a reputation for 
‘making good.’ My reputation made my 
$350 look like $3500 to another fellow and 
he trusted me. My first deal showed a 
profit of $2000, so that my first thousand 
was really $2350.” 


’ 


said 
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what handsome teeth you 
possess until 
you use 


Tooth Paste, a re- 
freshing antiseptic 
— not only cleanses 
the teeth but cools 
and refreshes the 
whole mouth. 

Also Liquid, Powder, Brush. 
Send for the book —it’s worth while! 


THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO., St. Louis 


An Association of Dentists, con- 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904. 
SLUGINIS BD. rice creanes 
Ice Cream 
Made ‘from Junket Tablets with pure, luke- 


Send today dime for 
Our 


are delicious. 
warm milk, adding sugar and flavor. 
package making ten quarts. Booklet of recipes free. 
Colors (6) and Flavors (12) are best and cheapest. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Box 3055, Little Falls, N.Y. 
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A NOVEL IN FORTISSIMO — GERALDINE 
BONNER CONTINUOUSLY KEEPS HER 
Foot ON THE LOUD PEDAL. 


@ In To-morrow’s Tangle Geraldine Bonner 
achieved a considerable success. There 
was a good deal to be said of that novel, 
but much of the good was owing to the fact 
that the author seemed to have, and use, a 
sense of the value of repression. Has she, 
in her new story, The Pioneer (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company), lost that sense? It 
would seem so. Certainly the sense, if re- 
tained, is not used, for here, writing a very 
different sort of tale amid the scenes of its 
predecessor, she puts her foot down firmly 
on the loud pedal—and keeps it there all 
the time. 

California in the seventies is the back- 
ground for The Pioneer, when “‘booms”’ 
grew and were exploded with a startling 
rapidity that made and unmade fortunes 
in a night, or a day, and produced men and 
women of a type entirely new and wholly 
unconventional. Thus the hero of this 
book is virtuous beyond the dreams of the 
practical and the heroine a curious psycho- 
logical freak, consistent only in her incon- 
sistency, an infidel by right—or a wrong— 
of birth, too weak to resist temptation and 
not strong enough to make the greatest of 
sacrifices without the ineffectual hesitancy 
which makes only for a despicable moral 
meanness. 

As for the villain-of the piece, he is false 
to everybody—to his wife and to his love— 
until he is at last murdered and put into 
the only place where the world can regard 
him with safety. 

Considering the feminine authorship, the 
story is remarkable in one respect—that it 
is a reversal of the familiar hypothesis that 
““men were deceivers ever.’’ Moreover, the 
intricate plot is a skillful bit of weaving, 
and the hero’s devotion to the frail daughter 
of the frail woman who jilted him is ad- 
mirably presented. 

The interest is, in fact, held throughout. 
But one must insist again that there is too 
much of that loud pedal. 


THE STORY OF A WEAKLING — Un- 
STABLE AS WATER, SHE DOES NOT, IN 
ANY SENSE, EXCEL. 


@The heroine who lends her name to 
Foxcroft Davis’ new novel, Mrs. Darrell 
(The Macmillan Company), is exactly the 
sort of person who would masquerade in 
a novelette under one title and then, 
pretending to be an altogether different 
individual, make her bow afresh as a 
full-fledged book. And, as a matter of 
fact, that is just what she has done. Only 
a few months ago 

But then, what could you logically hope 
for from a woman of her sort? She is the 
daughter of an ex-Confederate officer whom 
the author wants us to believe to be a 
charmingly simple gentleman of that ‘‘old 
school’”’ which has been so much exploited 
as to be well-nigh exploded. Brandon is 
really not to be at all admired in his unsus- 
pecting artlessness, because, in general, the 
childlike may easily become the childish, 
and because, in particular, Brandon is 
merely a Horald Skimpole who seeks to 
apologize for his every weakness on the 
ground of his impracticality. He has ob- 
tained a humble government clerkship and 
brought with him to Washington the Pest 
tiful daughter who inherits his weakness— 
though that the author seems as finely 
unconscious of as the fond parent—and 
who straightway wins the hearts of Captain 
Pelham and Captain Darrell, two young 
Englishmen, relatives, and en route for India 
in the service of his Britannic Majesty. 

Of course, Elizabeth Brandon marries 
Darrell while in love with Pelham—she is 
precisely the sort of woman who must in- 
evitably marry the wrong man, however 
great may be the arguments in favor of the 
right one. Equally, of course, there is a 
ménage de trois in India—to be specific, ten 
years of it—in which, however, innocence 
sits at the hearthside (if they have such a 
thing —as hearths,not innocency—in India), 
but in which, moreover, Pelham is the 
single factor for Mrs. Darrell’s happiness. 
Then Darrell inherits a fortune, and, 
Pelham hiding his sorrow in darkest Africa, 
the man and wife go to England to spend 
their money. But before they can ac- 
complish this laudable ambition Darrell 
dies, and, the inconvenient British law of 
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Literary Folk—Their Ways and Their Work 


entail stepping in, the fortune reverts to 
Pelham, who is nobody knows where. The 
poor widow—once more literally poor— 
returns to her poverty-stricken father in 
Washington. .There she is wooed by a 
former army sutler, now a multi-millionaire 
United States Senator, who calmly pro- 
poses to divorce his wife in order to be 
within the strict letter of the law in acquir- 


ing a second. One naturally expects Mrs. _ 


Darrell to succumb, but, before she can 
fall a logical victim to her own weakness 
in this pleasant piece of villainy, she is 
saved, not by any good qualities inherent 
in herself, but by blind chance manifesting 
its power through the reappearance of 
Pelham, who turns up just in time. That 
he marries his old sweetheart is so obvious 
a conclusion that it seems a work of super- 
erogation on the part of the author so 
much as to indicate the fact. 

Mrs. Darrell is, in a word, an unpleasant 
novel. It is unpleasant, too, from the 
worst of causes. There may be, and often 
is, strength in the proper presentation of 
frankly unpleasant characters. But there 
is only weakness and desolation in the 
presentation of unpleasant characters 
under the delusion that they are at all 
fine or admirable. 


THE WHITE PERIL IN THE EAST —A 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE CONVERSE OF 
THE YELLOW PERIL. 


@ Within the last five years—or, specifi- 
cally, ever since the Boxer trouble in China 
—a great deal has been written about the 
“Yellow Peril’”’ and the threat which that 
mouth-filling phrase is supposed to convey 
to all Occidental peoples—the threat of a 
tremendous outbreak of Oriental savagery 
impelled by a new lust of blood and con- 
quest. But if there is to be, in some dis- 
tant future, a Yellow Peril in the West, 
who can deny that there is at this moment 
—Russian defeat to the contrary notwith- 
standing—all that Dr. Sidney L. Gulick 
implies in his treatise, The White Peril in 
the Far East? (Fleming H. Revell Company). 

Doctor Gulick, at any rate, ought to 
know what he is talking about. He is the 
author of The Evolution of the Japanese; 
he has passed seventeen years of his life in 
intimate intercourse with the best thought 
in Japan, and he here lays bare what he 
conceives to be the tendency on the part 
of Western Governments to Occidentalize 
—for selfish, commercial reasons—the 
people of the East. The author points out 
that when an Oriental nation, upon first 
coming into contact with the spirit of the 
Occident, has sufficient force of national 
character to adapt only the good traits of 
the invaders and at the same time lose 
none of its own individuality, then the 
process is beneficial—as witness the case 
of Japan where ‘‘The White Peril, so long 
feared, has proved to be the 
very tonic and stimulus required to place 
her in the advanced guard of the pro- 
gressive nations.” 

But this is not always the result of the 
meeting of East and West. For China, in 
fact, Doctor Gulick prophesies only catas- 
trophe. That great empire, he thinks, will 
not be able to overcome the attacks of 
whatever sort the white people make upon 
her, unless the outcome of the present war 
be such as to force all the Occidental nations 
to treat with greater respect all the nations 
of the Orient. According to Doctor Gulick’s 
views, the only permanent solution to the 
problem, however, must be in the ultimate 
world-wide recognition of the equality of 
all men. 


@ MINOR MENTION: THE BANDOLERO 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is the Spanish for 
vendetta— and the title of Paul Gwynnes’ 
new novel. A well-written book is this, 
with a plot well constructed, full of the 
passions which tradition always associates 
—one sometimes suspects too lavishly — 
with Spain, and with an atmosphere con- 
vincingly rendered. The interest is cleverly 
captured, too, and, when captured, held 
fast. But in the ultimate release one is 
possessed by a sense of unreality—and 
that unreality is surely the result of the 
author’s adherence to the conventional 
ideas of the country and the people about 
whom he writes. One feels that, after all, 
this is the same old thing. There is such 
a fault as being so veracious as to-seem 
untrue. 
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waukee Air Line and it never pays much. 
Yen I complain, they always say that the 
nier roads never want it to be worth any- 
lhe and won’t give it—what is it they 
ed it?—an outlet to ae cage ee e 
we managing it I would put all its freight 
ithe Whiting steamers at Milwaukee and 
sed them East to New York, or London, 
wherever it is that the outlet lets out. 
akes me so angry that I would carry 
‘hgs so cheap that they’d just have to 
sj> the old thing an outlet.”’ 
_ Or buy it,” said Hugh Erskine, gazing 
atiis ing friend with a rapt and en- 
ticed air. “You're a living wonder!” 
hewent on, employing a phrase heard in 
himouth before, “‘a world beater! You’ve 
ick it.” 
| What?” asked Mary vaguely, half as if 
expected to find that she had uncon- 
ly been smashing Mrs. Peignton’s 


-A-brac. 
‘The way.—How to do it. The 
maiey!” answered Hugh, in disjointed 
plases. ‘“‘I wasn’t in Grand Western Con- 
sedated for nothing. Mary, do you trust 
m” 

‘Yes, Hugh.” 

‘Then we'll fix up a power-of-attorney 
toright and I’ll sail for home to-morrow.” 

You think you can get me the money ?”’ 

Do you think I can get you if I do?” 

I think you have a fair chance.” 

The money’s yours! You watch me 
jax that P. & M. Air Line stock up and 
dem till we get the control, and then you'll 
some fun.” 

Tt sounds perfectly fascinating.”’ 

_\It will be more than that before I get 
ugh,” replied Mr. Erskine, in a rather 
thatening tone. It was an odd love 
see, for, in essentials, it was a love scene, 
afr all. And this he now seemed to real- 
izi He stopped, and the confident finan- 
ci was for an instant changed into a 
1er shy young man who was afraid of 
girl he cared about. 

And you—you like me?” he stam- 


Il send you around a legal 
deument to sign.” 

fe explained a little more in detail to 
wit the aforesaid document would engage 
M.. Whiting. Then he rose to go. Mary 
hel out a hand which he took and held for 
a ‘oment in silence. 

You'll save me?” she asked. 

I swear to!”’ he said. And then sud- 
dey she felt a tremor in his hand. 
ss me, Mary,” he commanded in a 
lo\voice, almost rough. 

_he shrank back and took her eyes from 
hiffaee. “It wouldn’t be right. I’m en- 
gaed to another man.” 

He folded her in his arms, and she scarcely 
rested. 

You're engaged to me, too,’ he said. 

hen he rushed away, and Mary spent a 
qurter hour half in smiles and half in tears. 
In‘he interests of romance—and this is a 
ro antic tale—one would like to leave her 
inhis state. But the truth is that at the 
en of that time something happened 
wlth dried her eyes. A telegram came 
fra Lady Tom. 


i 

I Just heard everything right for 
court. Rush Celeste with gown. 
Prince must have used influence. 
Will you teach me cakewalk? 

| Hitpa Trerrorp. 


. presentation is only a presentation 
afir ali, and Mary could see the ladder still 
stitching high above her. But she experi- 
end at this moment the sensation of run- 

; lightly up several rungs. From this 

nence she felt she could see Mr. Erskine 
aciss the tossing waves of the North 
Alintic, and be ready, when the signal 
: e from him, to clamber up to Paris and 
Chateau d’Artannes or down to Chicago 
pipe Lake Shore Drive. It is to be noted 
tot she never contemplated descending so 


again as Drexel Boulevard. We must 
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_ The Lady and the Ladder 


(Continued from Page 11) 


appreciate her power of loving, but we must 
not underestimate her hard, good sense. 
Both help, when you come to think of it, in 
climbing the ladder. 


The Princess remained in her Tower in 
Curzon Street, guarded by the wicked 
dragon of Artannes, till after Goodwood, 
indeed till the middle of August, while, far 
away in the hot tilting-fields of La Salle and 
Wall Streets, her faithful knight began the 
battle for her rescue. The game was worth 
while for itself, and Hugh Erskine, remem- 
bering bitterly the way they wiped him out 


in Consolidated Grand Westerns, set grimly | 


to work to wipe out that stain in P. & M. 
Air Line common and preferred. The 
amount of Whiting stock in this road would, 
at its par value, have been worth something 


over a million, but it was at that time a drug | 
on the market at sixteen and seven-eighths. | 


Added to this, as a working capital, Mr. 
Erskine was able to hypothecate securities 
for Mary to the value of something like 
$300,000. But the net of his operations 
soon brought in outside supporters, who 
trusted and believed in him in spite of the 
smash of the preceding spring. 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to 
give the full history of his campaign, though 
it is of such material that most modern 
American fiction is composed. Those who 
are interested will find in the financial col- 
umns of the newspapers of that summer 
and in the monthly magazines of the au- 
tumn ample information. The oddest thing 
about Mr. Erskine’s operations was that 
they were in the main along the lines indi- 
cated by Mary in her trifling speech in Lon- 
don, though in the end and at the final 
struggle two rival trunk lines and the 
steamship trust contending with the new 
Canadian Navigation Company were in- 
volved, and the profits and losses sustained 
by Mrs. Whiting were ultimately concerned 
with holdings other than the Air Line 
preferred. 

The fight was on by August 5, and it 
lasted till the twentieth of September. The 
knight sent frequent telegrams to the cap- 
tive lady. They were of a simple character. 

“Don’t try to explain things to me, 
Hugh,” she had written, “I shouldn’t 
understand. Just cable me every three or 
four days what I’ve made or lost. I can 
understand that.”’ 

In this manner he cabled, and alternate 
gains and losses punctuated the summer 
like lightning flash and lowering thunder 
cloud. In the beginning there was a con- 
stant play of the light of hope. Then, 
toward the third week of August, Mr. 
Erskine cabled that the accounts showed a 
loss of half a million. He added that the 
game was only begun. But from the Scotch 
moor, where our ladies were disporting 
themselves as guests in a large party, it 
looked ruinous. 

Mary was glad she had not counted on 
money for her marriage—glad, for example, 
that she had not set her heart on the young 
Lord Rosingthay, whose splendid, though 
ruinous, Castle Thaybridge was near the 


house in which they were stopping. She | 


announced gloomily to Pauline, who came 
to her room for a while between tea and din- 
ner, that she was apparently doomed to 
become the Duchesse d’Artannes, provided 
Hugh Erskine didn’t lose so much of her 
money that she couldn’t even marry the 
young Frenchman. 

The reports were uninspiring for a week, 
and gayeties might have expected to suit 
our heroine’s mood but badly. Attention 
may, however, for a moment be called to 
Pauline’s tactics, and admiration asked for 
them. For an untrained young girl of the 
Middle West they were not bad. During 
the next week, while it seemed likely that 
she would never get d’Artannes, she suc- 
ceeded, if one may use the expression, in 
putting both the third son of their host and 
the Comte de la Rochelle up her sleeve. 
That is to say, that, by judicious references 
to her financial affairs, she extracted pro- 
posals from both these young gentlemen, 
and artfully promised each his answer in 
October. Thus equipped, she felt that she 
could weather any gale, and she was able to 
enjoy to their full the pleasures of the 
moment. 

Mary, too, might have been judged to be 
having a last fling before going under a new, 
ntieh as yet undetermined, matrimonial 
yoke. Life proved very delightful and more 
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in its value to you. 


life and poor service. 
looks like White Lead but isn’t. 


last two to four years longer. 
money saved by buying poor paint. 


can keep your house in spick and span condition with 
PURE WHITE LEAD cheaper than with any other paint. 
But you must be sure that the WHITE LEAD you 

do buy is pure, and if a saving of at least two years seems 
worth your while send for our book ‘‘What Paint and 
Why’”’ today, which treats the whole subject simply and 
what brands of PURE 
WHITE LEAD are the money savers. 
Free on request. anes 


National Lead Company 


LARGEST MAKERS OF WHITE LEAD IN THE WORLD 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


fairly. It tells 


LET ME 
DO YOUR 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vege- 
Hy 4 tables, custards—in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it, as food 
) never was or can be cooked 
in any other way, over ONE 
BURNER of stove, range, 
gas, gasolene or oil stove? 


I come in both 
round and 
square shapes 


—both kind 
have 
whistles, 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50 up. 


Gf a 


i TAT 


No watching; no 
basting; nothing 


) 
t hihi overdone nor un- 
: derdone. I am the 


Combination Steam Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 07 copper, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tank; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to 
catch the clothing or hands or to retain grease and dirt. I 
BLOW MY WHISTLE 20 minutes before water needs re- 
plenishing ; never go ona strikenor talk back. I CUT THE 
COST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
wear and tear om your temper and vocabulary. I hold 12 
one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 

48 pages. It tells youall about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters from people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten tines what I cost. 


J. A. ROSS, Canadian Rep., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk T, Toledo, Ohio 
AGENTS WANTED. 


REFINED and perfected 

preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys all bad odors, 
fumigating and purifying the air 
like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths 


mosquitoes, and other insect life. 
Prevents disease by annihila- 


ting dangerous germs. Sixteen 
pastils in a box, with metal can- 
dlestick, by mail, postpaid, 25c. 
PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, 


What Do You Pay 
for Paint ? 


HERE is little difference in cost between 
LEAD and poor White Lead, but an enormous difference 
You may save a half a cent a lb. or a few 
cents per gallon by buying adulterated lead or cheap paint, but 
you will lose this saving several times over because of its short 
PURE WHITE LEAD costs a trifle 
more a lb. than poor White Lead, which is full of stuff that 
But PURE WHITE LEAD 
will cover many more square feet of house and better, and 
There never 
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PURE WHITE 


was a cent of 
On the contrary, you 


An Education 
Without Cash 


i bess SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a 
full course, all expenses paid, in any col- 

lege, conservatory or business school in 
the country in return for a litle work done in 
leisure hours. You select the school — we 
pay the bills. If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


(jovernment Positions 


50,830 Appointme nts were made to Civil Service 


places during the past 
year. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for halding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Free Catalogue 


Tells all about our no-money-with-order- 
plan, freight offer, two year guar- 
anty and 30 days free trial offer. 
: We sell direct, giving biggest 

S at} = \ buggy bargain of the year. 26 
{ i = Nas J years experience back of every 
(we aN y, RAD job. We make Open Buggies from 

= SS $22.50 up, Top Buggies $27.90 
up, Surries $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 

Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Station 525, Cincinnati, Ohio 
- WHEN YOU BUILD 


build for profit. No matter what purpose your building is. 
for, it will be a better investment for you from a finan- 
cial standpoint if you build it fireproof. 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE 
will tell you why. You can't afford not to read it. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. Write for it. 


FIREPROOF MAGAZINE, 
1309 Great Northern Bldg. 


Excellent opportunities for young people. 


Chicago. 


To Gas Engine Operators 
Dynaino Ignition. 


e ‘ 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
No battery to start orrun. The original 
speed-controlled friction-drive Dynamo. 

Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
Se belts. Nobeveled pulley or beveled 


bus i) fly wheel necessary. Formakeand 
a e ‘ breakandjump-sparksystem. Water 
ak 20d dust proof. Fully Guaranteed. 
log, MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 

FREE, “7 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S, A. 
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Schools and Colleges 


sae 
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STATE AND INTERSYATE CHAMPIONS. 
‘6 7S Largest Fitting 
CORNELL'S "ergot Fit) 
“My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 
of the United States leads me to believe that the 
Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank.” 
—J. G. SCHURMAN, President, Cornell University. 
This school gets students from nearly every county in 
N.Y. State, every State in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped — libraries, 
laboratories,etc.,enrploys only teachers of proved success. 
In recent years it has won 79 State and 23 University 
scholarships, and has the distinction of having prepared 
nearly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
for State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
athletic field, on which are 2 football fields, 3 baseball 
diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 
Free text-books. Both sexes. Enter any time. Tui- 
tion, $60 and $75. For cat., address 
F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal 
286 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


has high stand= 

ards. Its expert, 

painstaking — fac- 

ulty teaches how 

to attain these 

standards and apply 

them practically and _ profitably 
to every-day business-life. 
Positions Secured 


for graduates or tuition money refunded 


Write for catalogue, terms and description of our new 
Preparatory Course, for Universities and Colleges. 


1207 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


ice’ before 
Practical business 
Every modern 


deciding where you will get yours. 
taught by successful business men. 
facility. One of the oldest strictly high class business 
Schools. Our series of business text books is used in the 
best commercial schools everywhere. High Class Posi- 
| tions Waiting for Our Graduates All the Time. Address 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y 


University Training 


FOR BUSINESS 


Accou nting School of Commerce. 
: Accounts and Finance. 
Banking New York University. 
= Day and Evening Sessions. 
Brokerage Washington Square, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28 


The 
Railway Commercial Training School 


Educates young men for Railway Telegraph 
and Station Service, and assists them to positions 
when prepared. \We can make you a Telegraph 
Operator, and give you a thorough knowledge of 
‘Train Orders, Block Signal System and Railroad 
Station work, inone year. Tuition (for the present) 
$50.00 for the year’s course. 

For further particulars, and catalogue, write to 


W. G. MOORE, Manager, 117 Main Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


’ 


Chattanooga College of Law 
Law Department of Grant University. Two 
year course leading to degree of LL. B., and 
E| admission to State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 15 members. 
Terms reasonable. Students may be self- 
supporting. Salubrious climate. Next term 
begins Sept. 20, 1905. For catalogue and full 
information address MAJOR C. R. EVANS 
(Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ohio Conservatory of Music fsts¢ Few 


(Incorporated) Branches of 
Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, English Literature and Decora- 
tive Art. Renowned Teachers. Select Home for non-resident 
Students. Free Scholarships. Catalog Free. MR. and MRS. 
CHAS. GRANINGER, Directors, 216 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Finished Edu- 


The University Preparatory School 


of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for boys), 
opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


Apply CHAS, A. STILES, B.8., Headmaster. 
SCHOOL FOR 


THE MISSES ELY’S “aires 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York City. 
Re-opens October third. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

540 Fisher Building - - - Chicago, Illinois 
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like The Visits of Elizabeth than she had 
supposed it could. That volume, indeed, 
proved a most valuable guide in unex- 
pected crises and, with Elwell on Buidge, 
may be said to form a complete library for 
American ladies visiting in the English 
country. She was much liked, and as pop- 
ular as she had ever been in the dark ages 
with the Hyde Park High-School boys and 
the students of the Chicago University, 
whose feelings, in fact, had been much like 
those of the gentlemen staying at Frinmore 
House and the neighboring Castle Thay- 
bridge—but more restrained. 

It might be delightful to linger over the 
pleasures, simple and otherwise, of British 
rural existence, but life more strenuous and 
exciting, with more bearing, also, upon our 
story, was going on in Chicago. New York 
was, by this time, involved, and Wall as well 
as La Salle Streets, both in the legitimate 
inclosures and upon the curb, was traffick- 
ing in Peoria and Milwaukee Air Line. 
Mary’s interests became only a part of those 
involved, yet Hugh Erskine, riding and 
directing the storm, was thinking of her 
always. Success, if it came, would make 
him rich, but it would make her richer, make 
her also, as he believed, his. One likes to 
think that it was this added inspiration that 
gave him power, and that Cupid this once 
had his little flyer on the Stock Exchange 
with success. Practical and hard-headed 
Hugh Erskine would not have employed 
an image even so moderately poetic. But 
he looked at Mary’s photograph every 
morning as he went forth to work and again 
as he returned to bed at night. And success 
came. On the fifteenth of September it 
was in the air, and its approach almost 
made the organizer of the whole deal lose 
his head—which was what it effectually 
did to some thousands of speculators. On 
the twentieth of the month a cablegram 
went to London with the great news. 


Deal goes through. We sell out 
P.M. to Eastern Pool. Your profit 
will be about five millions. Shall 
get things closed up and sail October 
first to ask for my payment. 


Startling news and an ardent love mes- 
sage for any one who could have read be- 
tween the lines. Let us pause for an instant 
to give Mr. Erskine our admiration and our 
liking. For the movement of events is swift 
now. The newspapers of the twenty- 
seventh tell how the deal went through. 
The register of the Holland House for the 
thirtieth contained his name, and the 
passenger-list of the Baltic on the first also. 
But, late on the Friday afternoon, a cable- 
gram arrived: 


Don’t sail to-morrow. 
tions going by mail. 


Explana- 
Mary. 


Dazed, Hugh Erskine spent the interven- 
ing week in a kind of a waking dream. 

“Are you well?” he had cabled, and the 
answer had been “ Yes.” 

‘Are you coming yourself?’’ he had re- 
sponded, and she had answered ‘‘ No.” 

Neither the cocktails of New York nor 
the spectacle at a neighboring and famous 
music-hall cheered him. And when these 
fail a Chicago man he is ina bad way. The 


_ letter came on the Saturday and he tore it 


open with trembling hands. It is the last 
and most important document of this tale, 
and it must be quoted at full length. It 
was from Ritz’s in Paris. 

“Dear Hugh,” it began, ‘‘ you will have 
been as much surprised to get my cable as I 
was to get yours—probably more, for I 
trusted you, and when you said you could 
make me a million dollars out of that horrid 
Air Line I believed you. Of course, I never 
thought you could make five million. It is 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard of 
and you are the most wonderful business 
man. You have a remarkable career be- 
fore you, I feel sure. 

“How can I make you understand how 
grateful we are—Pauline and I? I must 
make you understand that. You have done 
what so few men would do, and have done 
itso well. You friendship has been so much 
more than mere protestations. We shall 
never be able to repay you. Pauline and I 
both feel that, for you have made our lives 
for us. 

“Pauline is to marry the Due d’Artannes 
late this month, so soon as her clothes can 
be got ready. With the provision I can now 
make for her—thanks to you—all debts can 
be paid and the chateau in the Touraine 
and the hotel in the rue de Varenue can be 
done over and made fit to live in. “Pauline 


will occupy a very satisfactory and dis- 
tinguished position in France. She is very 
happy, and now everything is settled—and 
settled so much more liberally than we 
could have hoped—Gaston really seems 
quite loving and affectionate with her. 
She has done well for herself. I shouldn’t 
perhaps have liked it—I never got to speak 
French very well and I prefer the English 
as arace. But d’Artannes is a charming 
young man and has been much sought after. 

‘By the by, you will see the Lesters 
soon. They sail home with Alma’s fiancé, 
the Comte de la Rochelle, whom Pauline 
refused this summer, between you and me. 
Though, after all, I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be known. 

“Now to talk of myself and of you! I’m 
afraid, dear Hugh, that we were both a bit 
foolish last summer. We joked a little— 
didn’t we?— about my becoming engaged 
to you if I became disengaged from 
d’Artannes. It was wrong of us. I had 
always liked you, Hugh, and you had never 
seemed to care for me. That piques a 
woman, you know, and when at last you 
seemed to begin to care I am afraid I be- 
came too sympathetic. I even thought I 
would like to go back to Chicago. I was a 
little fagged with the season, I’m afraid— 
worried about getting Pauline married off, 
and even troubled—groundlessly, of course 
—about my own social career. Iam afraid, 
Hugh, that I may have deceived youa little, 
though I didn’t actually promise anything, 
did I? 

“‘T see now that my duty is to remain on 
this side. I ought to be near Pauline. Why, 
she would wear the most awful clothes if I 
didn’t choose them for her! She will be in 
Paris and I in London, near enough to be in 
touch. 

“And another thing which is difficult to 
say so that you homebodies can understand 
it: I feel in so many ways that English life 
suits me better than American. I have my 
friends here and my position, both pleas- 
anter and more important than they are at 
home. Really, I should have a horribly 
dull time in Chicago. Of course I am per- 
fectly patriotic and adore America—but 
you saw what fun it is here. So cultivated 
and distinguished and gay! 

“T hope you understand, Hugh, and 
don’t feel hardly toward me. You see how 
grateful I am, and how J feel that you have 
made my life. You must try to understand, 
for there is more to tell you. 

“T am to marry Lord Rosingthay in 
November, after Pauline is off my hands. 
I had met him and liked him in London. 
And, when Pauline and I stayed near his 
place in Scotland, we grew very fond of 
each other. But, of course, I knew and he 
knew that anything more was out of the 
question. Though his is perhaps the most 
distinguished name in Scotland, yet he is 
very poor and his estates are much en- 
cumbered. I understood, as did everybody, 
that he could only marry some one much 
richer than I was—or was then at least. Do 
you see now why I say you have made my 
life? With that five millions you got me, 
dear Hugh, everything was different. Both 
he and I saw that. He proposed and I 
accepted him two days after your good 
news came. 

‘We owe it all to you—we both feel that. 
Nothing we can do can ever repay it. 
Rosingthay hopes you will come and stay 
with us some time for the shooting. We 
shall have lovely places, and really, Hugh, 
as Lady Rosingthay I shall have prece- 
dence of nine-tenths the women in London. 

‘Seriously, Hugh, don’t think me a 
beast. I thought last summer that things 
might have been different. But this over 
here is too much for us American women. 
We can’t help wanting it, and wanting the 
best. I’ve got the best now—I’ve reached 
thetop. I couldn’t have done it but for you. 
Oh, I feel so guilty, and yet I’m happy, too 
—perfectly! Do cable me to say what you 
think of me. If you think I’m a beast say 
so. I suppose I deserve it. If you think 
anything different, cable that. I’m really 

“Devotedly your friend, 
“Mary WHITING.” 


At first Mr. Erskine could only mutter 
“Stung,” and then sit silent with clenched 
fists and glowering eyes. Butinto the latter 
at last a few tears swam. He rang fora 
cable-blank and wrote: 


Mrs. Wuitina, Ritz Hotel, Paris. 
You are a living wonder—a world- 
beater. Iforgive you. Hoven. 


(THE END) 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY]. 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


243 Boys from 30 States last si ' 
Largest Private Academy in the ‘oa 
Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. } 

1,600 feet above sea-level ; ; 
bracing mountain-air of the fanaa dry, 
verbially healthful and beautiful V, | 
of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral s; 
waters. High moral tone. Parental dis- | 
cipline. Military training develops obedi- | 
ence, health, manly carriage, Fine, t 
lawns, expensively equipped gy 1 
swimming pool and athletes a 


eS sired. Personal individual ins’ 
our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standar 
and traditions high. ACADEMY FORTY-FIVE YBA} 
proof. Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue free. Ad, 
Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, 
The original Preparatory School to Cornell where it 
has been represented by over 1,000 students. <3 
Recreation est preparatory institutions in the country.” | 
Building Andrew D. White, former Am- 
Crew “You have rendered a | 
only to Cornell but 
to the country.” # 
from 27 states. 
Unique Recreation 
plete gymnasium. | 
New athletic field of J | 
club house. New 
system of class dor- 


OLD. New, $50,000 Barracks, full equipment, roe ee 
ASCADILLA new vou. | 
c NEW YORK. 
President Schurman pronounces it “One of the 
and a bassador to Germany, : 
valuable service, mot 
Registration 1904-05 ” 
Building with com- 
22 acres, with new f 
mitories. 


C.V. PARSELL, A. M, 
Principal 


LEARN TO SW 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Ayvads Ee. Ri 


IM 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER ~— 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float on then 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ay 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the 
day you are in the water. For those-who can swim 
nish a source of amusement nothing can equal. E 
justed. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 


Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses an 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept, 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, W. 


Why let Baby cry this hot weather 


when it can be 
kept cool, comfortable and well in a 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper ¢ 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair, Go-Cart combined 
Splendid for “the new baby;’’ and adjust- 
able for it as it grows older. Designed on 
special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
very strong. Babies love the gentle motion. 
A wonderful help in the healthful care 
of your child. Physicians urge the use 
of Glascock's Jumper—the standard. 
Buy of your dealer or direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. Sold with 
or without Go-Cart attachment. 30 
days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, ‘‘The 
20th Century Baby,’ FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., . 
Box 345, Muncie, Indiana. ai 


(ALS? BICYCLES ON TRIAL 
a} ) | < 


For 10 days. We ship on approval | 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 24 
Finest guaranteed ey, | 
1908 ‘Models PLO to $24 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires 
1903 and 1904 Models $7 to $12 
of best makes same us 1 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


All kes and Mod- % f 
els Zoga as new. . $3to $8 


: eh 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED inead 
town at good pay. Write at once for 
Offer on sample bicycle. a 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chicas 


Increase Factory Profits 


By stopping the little leaks. 


Let me find them — then, you can stop them 
My charge is based on actual results. Wha 
I have done for others I can do for you. — 


GEO. F. CARD, M.E., E.E., Three Rivers, Mich 
eee EE eee 


‘BRASS BAND 


P | 
Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and up| 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s ‘Own Make'| 
Instruments are used by the greates 
artists. Fine Catalog, 400 illustrations 
matled free; it gives Band Mae earl 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Col) 
nets from $7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted. | 


LYON & HEALY, 2 o oes Sar, chicas i 


9 World’s Largest Music 


Best on earth for the money. Free 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., RICHMO: 


y, oundation of oe as es Tough 
Pure Rubber ‘ : Compos/tion 
Parallel y ; Y oC aeo i "Tread" 
Threads. > oe E>, 


Goon yea 
Inner 


Automobile Luxury . ae 


From the House of 


Goodyear 


: ‘hy didn’ ksome- 
This picture shows the New Goodyear Detachable Auto “ a an as Ses 
Tire applied to New Goodyear Universal Rim. . Ge oaY think of it 
Tire built up on foundation of pare Para rubber, united : before ? 
with pliable parallel threads (instead of hard fabric). Over j ‘ 
this lively foundation is wrapped the ‘“‘tread”’ of toughest 
composition for hatd wear. Woven in the base are Goodyea! 
contractible steel bands, which shorten with inflation of tire 
aud provide perfect fastening. 
New Goodyear Universal Rim—tire attached or removed from 
rim instantly without tools—only the hands. Unfasten open 
steel locking ring with fingers, withdraw right-hand flange 
ring, and tire slips off with no effort. Reverse flange rings— 
no tools—and rim is ready for any standard clincher tire. 
‘* Good News Book ”’ mailed free. The auto cwner’s necessity. 
SOLD At THESE BRANCHES: 
New York: 253 W. 47th St. Detroit: 242 Jefferson Ave. : 
Cincinnati 2 15. 5th St. St. Louis: 1219 N. Broadway. k Le te old-fashioned razor with the forged blade is as undependable as the weather — good 
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Minneapolis: 116 S. 6th St. Los Angeles: 932S. Main St. A * i 
PS snse z Main:St one day, cranky the next—needs honing— always needs something to make it work ! 


: s Boston: 6-8 Merrimac St. Cleveland; 69 Frankfort St. Log. , i By eat 2 5 F 
‘| Stee/ Bands 3 ete 110 Lake St. TBRENSe 670 Main St. , iS Jtee/ Bands Lhe vew razor, the GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, has 72 double-edged wafer blades 
‘ that are not forged —but are hardened, tempered, ground and sharpened by secret and 


eo 
Kansas City : 1612 Grand Ave. ? 8 < 1 Ses 
Phila: aa» 4580 Sortie 24 2 patentec processes. 
; > Philadelphia poe e ree os Each blade gives from 20 to 40 shaves— comfortable, thorough, satisfying shaves. 
4 ‘ef : XS : i : tase, y Gillette Razor blades require ne honing or stropping ; hence, a big saving of time, trouble, 
Reversible 3 es Omnis Reversible and expense. : : ; 
; 1516 Capitol Ave. Z ut Ae + New blades when needed cost so little that after they have become dull they may be thrown 
Flange away. 12 new blades, $1.00. 
Rin ae _, Vhe Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price. Is beau- 
iS tifully finished, triple silver plate; comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 
Shaving this way is an economical luxury, and you get without further expense more than 


400 Shaves Without Stropping ‘sf°e"" 


Ask your dealer for the GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR and accept no 


. . c fg 
substitute. He can procure it for you. 1 
feu 


[ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. : Write for our interesting booklet today, which explains our thirty= ii 


day free trial offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, % 


Seneca St., Akron, Ohio é we will. 
: GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
Clincher 1106 TIMES BUILDING, 42d Street and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Two years ago Alexander Heath, of Boston, determined 
that there should be more subscribers for 


a!@.| THE SATURDAY 
Moe —<— || EVENING POST 


that HEATH 


rx 


BOT we W ON ay WUT on WU 


in that city and its suburbs than in any city in the country. 
He wanted to build a new home and determined 
that THE POST should pay for it. Both results have been accomplished. 
Here is the home paid for entirely through work for that magazine. 


What he accomplished you can duplicate. The publishers are ready to announce one of 
the greatest offers ever made for work for THE SaTuRDAY EveninGc Post and THE LapIEs’ 
Home JournaL. 4 In addition to a liberal payment for every subscription or renewal secured 
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4 é Q } WILL BE GIVEN on September 30th to 
A) \JV the 151 persons who have done the 
aie best work between now and that date. 
a _ No experience necessary; no expense involved. Write for full details. 
x : THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 436 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HERE are 
wheat foods and wheat 
foods—-some flaked and some 
ground—some ‘treated ” 
with one thing and some 
‘<flavored”’ with another— 
but there is only one 


shredded wheat foodeaan 


is made at Niagara Falls, in the cleanest 
and most hygienic industrial building in the world. 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


.. is made of the best selected white wheat that grows, is cleaned, 
-steam-cooked and drawn into fine porous shreds, presenting all the 


tissue-building elements of the 


Remember, it is the SHREDS that enable the stomach to 
quickly take up all the nutritive elements of the whole wheat — 
elements that are discarded in the making of white flour and 
which constitute the most perfect food given to man. 

Shredded whole wheat is not “treated”’ or “flavored” 
with anything. It is the whole wheat, and nothing but the 
wheat — nothing added, nothing taken away. 


whole wheat in digestible form. 


é 

Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT. The Biscuit is delicious for breakfast with 
hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combination 
with fruits or vegetables. 

TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nour- 
ishing and appetizing. It makes the whit¢ flour cracker look 
sickly and pale. It takes the place of bread as a toast with butter. 


The “Vital Question’’ Cook Book is sent free for the asking 
_ The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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WRAWN BY MARTIN YUSTICE 


WHE fierce sun of a British July shone overhead ; underneath ran the king’s 
highway, broad, dusty and unending; on either hand were the solid walls, 
richly crowned with broken glass, that encompass the aristocracy of Britain 
in the cool and lordly privacy of their parks. Two pilgrims, weary, hot 

-and thirsty, were trudging in the direction of the town of Porchester, 
where two dress-suit cases and a bath awaited them alluringly at the 
Royal Elm. 

They were both women. The elder, Miss Christine Schell, was about 
thirty-five, a homely, determined-looking schoolma’am, who was doing 
ninety days in Europe with the ferocity of one whose best years lay 
entombed behind her in a little mountain valley of California. Her com- 
panion, Miss Essy Lockhart, was about nineteen, a tall, handsome blonde, 
with the fearless eyes, the confident carriage and the charming boyishness 
that have been the immemorial birthright of the Western girl. 

No people could have been more dissimilar than these two. In age, 
social position, and general outlook on the universe they were poles apart. 
Miss Schell’s sturdy independence had been gained in a sad and alto- 

rether embittering battle with the world. The world, or rather those blind and pitiless 
orces we call by such a name, had singled out Miss Schell for some of its cruelest buffets ; 

ind, foiled by her undaunted front, had at length grudgingly allowed her sixty dollars 
month and the control of a mountain schoolhouse. There it forgot her. 

This trip to Europe was the fruit of microscopic savings, added to dollar by dollar, and 
elped out by savings’ bank interest compounded. semi-annually. It stood for shoes 
he hadn’t worn, handkerchiefs she had never bought, holidays she had never taken. 
ow, at last, this hoard —which seemed to her like a capitalization of her own youth— 
ih been drawn upon for the realization of that wonderful dream— her trip to Europe. 


When she compared herself to Essy Lockhart she was almost angered at the contrast. 
© begin with, Essy was extraordinarily pretty; then she was the daughter of very 
well-to-do people in San Francisco, who were only restrained by good taste from calling 
themselves rich; she was petted and loved and spoiled, and had only to reach out her 
id for anything she wanted. In this case she had wanted to go to Europe with Miss 
Schell, and, though her mother cried and her father looked grave, they gave way, like 
1 well-trained American family, to the caprice of an only daughter. 
And so here they were, the two of them, in unassuming gray and sailor hats, calmly 
walking through the length of England onatour. They each bore a little bag, slung by 
\ leather strap from the shoulder, in which they carried the barest necessities of 
‘ivilized existence. Thanks to the Parcels Post, two bulky dress-suit cases were kept 
laneing ahead of them, and even a precarious connection with a laundry in Lancashire 
ie similarly maintained by the use of maps and time-tables. Miss Schell gave these 
etails a Napoleonic attention, which, on the principle of genius taking infinite pains, 


y correspondingly rewarded. 

“What did you say the next place was?” asked Essy wearily. 

orchester,’’ returned Miss Schell. 

h, Christine, let’s hope there’s nothing to see there!’’ Essy went on. She was 

; more and more to welcome those friendly oases where there were no ‘“‘sights.”’ 
“Only Bramstone Castle, dear,” said Christine reassuringly. ‘Built 1343, you know; 
: in the Wars of the Roses; repaired by Oliver Cromwell; the book has a star 

the great main hall, so we simply have to see it. Then there’s Oxenford Parish 

, Where the Elizabethan poet Tymmons is buried — and some Roman remains that 

't bother us very much—and—oh, yes—there’s a famous something—lI’ve 

en what it is now—that it would be absolutely wicked of us to skip!”’ 

with a sigh of submission, walked on in silence. She was comforted by the 

it of a bath and clean clothes ; and besides, the air was pleasant to breathe, the 


q hea not gone far when a double ‘toot’? warned them of an approaching 

tomobile, and they sprang hastily to one side to let it pass. It flashed by them in a 
of dust, and sped up the long hill in front, exhaling a voluminous odor of hot 
, fried lubricating oil and burned gases. Essy sat down mournfully at the side of 
ad.. Life had suddenly become a-dreary, blank. 


—— 
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““What’s the matter?’’ demanded Miss Schell, who had no sympathy for weakness. 

“Tt’s that,” said Essy dejectedly, pointing after the car, which had now diminished to 
the size of a green bug. 

“‘Tt’s terrible how they’ve got to own the roads,’’ exclaimed Miss Schell. 
it’s like walking on a railroad track to go anywhere.” 

“Tt just chews me up to remember my little car in San Francisco,”’ said Essy dismally. 
“T hate them all because they make me so homesick for my own wagon!” 

“‘T forgot you belonged to the other side of the fence,”’ said Miss Schell coldly. 

“Belong! Ishould say I do belong!”’ cried Essy. ‘‘Haven’t I my certificate? Didn’t 
I win the ladies’ nonstop to San Jose? Don’t I love the very smell of them! Don’t 
you have to pick me off the wheels, and stop me talking to every chauffeur we meet ? 
Oh, it’s too cruel to think I haven’t mine here!” 

Miss Schell turned a brilliant stream of Ruskin on this incipient conflagration. She 
dwelt on the vulgarity of swift locomotion; the harm it did the human soul to engross 
itself in levers, while Nature flew by on either hand, unregarded. The only way to soak 
in scenes of beauty and joy—according to Miss Schell—was to walk through them — 
not to whizzle and bang through them on an explosive toy that might go off at any 
moment like a bombshell. 

Essy was hardly convinced; but the spasms excited by the automobile were passing, 
and it was some relief to give vent to a cozy little monologue about ignition cams and the 
ticklish job of setting them. Miss Schell let her talk herself out, and then gently 
switched the conversation into the Sixteenth Century. What Miss Schell didn’t know 
about the Sixteenth Century wasn’t worth knowing, and she had a faculty of referring 
to the main personages as though she had seen them yesterday. She termed it 
“‘visualizing history,’’ and knew everybody by their first names. 

Essy’s perfunctory attention was at length excited, and the dusty miles melted beneath 
their feet as Miss Schell tightened her grip on that fateful period; but the Sixteenth 
Century suddenly leaped into the Twentieth, however, when, far before them on the 
road, her quick eyes caught sight of another car. 

“Look!” she cried excitedly to Miss Schell. 
it isn’t moving.”’ 

“There’s always something the matter with them,” 
diseased things, J call them! The Queen was in tears,”’ 
‘‘but her intrepid character ‘* 

“Oh, skip it, Christine!” cried Essy. ‘‘Let’s run!”’ 

“Tf there’s a man,” said Christine, ‘‘that is, aman under sixty, you must promise me 
not to talk to him. I won’t stand for these lightning intimacies with strange chauffeurs!” 

‘Oh, it’s like doctors around a sick baby,” protested Essy. ‘‘There’s no sex in 
automobilism, or conventions, or anything.” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve noticed it,’’ returned Miss Schell grimly. 

Essy made no reply. She was all eyes now for the stuck car. It was the strangest 
one she had ever seen: a high-up, substantial, chunky wagon, of the early type that 
suggested a carriage without horses, with enormous mud-guards, and a silly little bob 
seat in front with a railing around it. It was of a brilliant red color, as was the young 
man who seemed to go with it—an immensely tall, sandy young man, who had cranked 
himself to the last verge of exhaustion. He was fanning himself with a book of directions, 
and a lick of grease over his left eye gave him a wild and forbidding appearance. He was 
not only excessively tired, but he seemed excessively angry as well, and he glared at 
Christine and Essy as though their presence was an intolerable intrusion. He seized a 
monkey-wrench and dived under the car, while Christine and Essy seated themselves on 
the grass and listened comfortably to a hoarse and subdued profanity that trickled 
upward into the ambient air. 

To Miss Schell it seemed an indelicacy to assist at the sandy young man’s humiliation 
and despair. She nudged Essy’s arm, and indicated that they ought to proceed. But 
Essy refused to budge. Indeed, she betrayed symptoms of wishing to join the young 
man beneath the car, and was only withheld by the absence both of room and invitation. 
He was certainly in a furious temper, and would evidently have turned on an angel 
from Heaven had one dropped from the clouds expressly to help him. He even 
hammered in a d n-you-take-that sort of way, and his protruding leg (all that could 
be seen of him) was articulate of frenzied indignation. 


“ Nowadays, 


‘‘Something’s the matter with it, for 


ejaculated Miss Schell. ‘‘ Nasty, 
she resumed, again ‘‘ visualizing,” 


Finally he uncurled himself and burrowed his way out. 
He was plastered with dirt, which here and there streams of 
sweat were turning into mud. He was more savage than 
ever, and cast a murderous look at his two spectators. 
Had they uttered a word he would have exploded like a 
volcano. 

‘“‘The devil made this car!’’ he exclaimed. 

There was something so threatening and defiant in his 
mode of address that Essy’s question died upon her lips. 
The first person who spoke to that young man would prob- 
ably be held accountable for the disaster. He was just 
longing for a justification to hit somebody. 

“The devil!’ he repeated, as though hoping against 
hope he might yet be contradicted. 

“‘T wouldn’t mind if it couldn’t go at all,’”’ he burst out. 
“T could get used to that! Buta car that invariably drops 
you twenty miles from home—a car that makes a fellow 
the joke of the county—a car that !” He paused in his 
tirade, asthough hereally couldn’t do justice to the subject. 

“Might I ask how long you’ve had it?’ inquired 
Christine. 

‘‘A fortnight,” he replied, taking fire again at the mem- 
ory. ‘‘A terrible, ghastly, livid fortnight! A fortnight of 
horror and mortification. Upon my word, there hasn’t 
been a single day that I haven’t walked twenty miles— and 
that, if you please, with the tools, lamps and rugs—and 
once it was forty! The fellow that owns such a beastly 
thing ought to go into training —he ought to be a profes- 
sional walker —and a rich walker in order to pay the bills 
—and he ought to have a skin like a rhinoceros besides, 
to stand off the chaff!” 

“You ought to take it straight back to the agent,” said 
Miss Schell decisively. ‘‘If it won’t work, make him 
trade it for another!” 

“Agent!” roared the young man. ‘‘Why, I won the 
infernal thing at a charity bazar! The ticket stood me 
in half a guinea, and the vicar’s little daughter drew me 
the winning number out of a silk hat!” 

“But there must be a name-plate on it somewhere,” 
said Christine, prompted by Hssy. 

‘“There it is,’’ responded the young man, landing a kick 
on the hub of the nearest wheel. ‘‘Despardoux et Cie, 
Paris. Of course I wrote to them, but they answered it 
was an obsolete type, and sent me a white and gold cata- 
logue of the new kind!” 

“How unfeeling !’? murmured Essy, who was trying not 
to laugh. 

“‘Tt’s cost me twenty pounds already,’”’ resumed the un- 
fortunate young man, ‘‘not to speak of the original ticket, 
nor what I’m out for towage; and the doctors say if I do 
much more cranking I’m sure to drop dead!” 

As he spoke he took a pair of pliers and tore off the num- 
ber that hung suspended in the front of the car. Then 
he went behind it and detached the number there. This 
done, he crammed them inside his coat with the crafty air 
of a burglar putting away diamonds. It was a mysterious 
performance. Christine couldn’t forbear asking him what 
he was doing it for. 

‘“‘Because if I don’t some tomfool will be sure to tow it 
home after me,’’ he explained, with a gleam in his pale eyes. 
*“They’ve played that trick on me before. No, I’m done 
with the infernal thing for ever and ever. Here I leave it 
for the next unfortunate, and may God help him!”’ 

A shiver passed through Miss Schell’s frame. She had 
that sudden choking sense that she was uttering words 
that might have astounding consequences. It was like 
the “‘yes’”’ to a proposal—far-reaching, epoch-making, a 
landmark in one’s life. 

“Do you mean to say you are deserting it?’’ she 
quavered. 

“Yes,”’ said the tall young man, economically burdening 
himself with a jack, four alligator wrenches and a rug. 
“And you two ladies would do me a particular favor by 
giving no clew by which I might be recognized and fol- 
lowed !”’ 

“In that case ” began Essy. 

““May I have it?” gasped Miss Schell, faster than she 
had ever said anything in her life. 

The young man gazed down at her with a smile of scorn 
and pity ; and then, as though he could scarcely credit his 
own good fortune, started to run across the road. 

“But you haven’t told me if it’s really mine!” 
Schell’s voice was almost a wail. 

He clambered over the fence, and then turned long 
enough to utter the single word “‘yes.” With this he fled, 
ae long kangaroo jumps in the direction of a wooded 

noll. 

Essy gave Miss Schell an ecstatic hug. 

ms of our having an automobile of our own!” she 
cried. 

“Our own!” ejaculated Miss Schell pointedly. ‘I'll 
ask you to remember that he gave it to me, and that it’s 
my car!” 

Essy hugged her again, shouting with laughter. 

“You told me you hated them,’’ she said. “Only a 
minute ago I heard you distinetly——”’ 

“TI guess I’ve got converted,” replied Miss Schell, recov- 
ering from the panic of a possibly divided ownership. 


Miss 


LAE, 


“*No Matter that Night Approaches and I Know Not the Way” 


And then, with all the joy of possession, she rose and 
climbed into the seat. 

Who can say from whence the inspiration came? It 
sprang to Miss Schell’s lips rounded and complete. 

‘‘And I’m going to call it Baby Bullet,” said she. 


v0 
HEY sat side by side for ten minutes, gloating and 
dreaming. The seat was big, wide and luxurious. Miss 
Schell said that even the merest tyro could see it was a very 
expensive car, with nothing cheap-John about it. It was 
such a comfort to think it was French—all the finest cars 
were French, weren’t they ?—and its being a bit old-fash- 
ioned didn’t hurt any. Old-fashioned things were often 
lots better than new-fangled ones. Didn’t it feel solid 
under you? Didn’t it feel strong and splendid, as though 
it could go anywhere? That young man was a fool, of 
course— nice of him to give it to her—but plainly a sap- 
head, and without the least mechanical ability. Essy 
would supply that! Wasn’t it providential that she— 

Essy — knew all about them! 

‘“Wouldn’t it be dreadful if he changed his mind and 
came back?” said Essy. 

This remark threw Miss Schell into a fever of apprehen- 
sion. She asked Essy eagerly how long it would take her 
“‘to set it going”? 

‘‘Heaven only knows,” returned that young lady. 
‘Indeed, I wouldn’t try to do anything here at all. Let’s 
take the first tow to the first machine-shop !”’ 

“That's Porchester.’’ Miss Schell’s voice was that of a 
ghost. 

“Well, why not ?’’ asked Essy, surprised. 

“Why, don’t you see, dear,’ said Miss Schell, “that 
we've got to put just the biggest distance we can between 
that young man and ourselves? Porchester is only four 
miles off. No, Essy, I sha’n’t be able to breathe till we’re a 
hundred miles away, and it’s my idea we had better tow 
all night !”’ 

“‘T don’t go two cents on that young man,” agreed Essy. 
““T suppose we ought to have got it in writing, but he 
seemed in such a hurry.”’ 

““He’s capable of turning right around and taking it 
away from us again,” said Miss Schell. 

“Us!” repeated Essy maliciously. It still rankled 
with her that Christine had annexed Baby Bullet so abso- 
lutely. It hurt her sense of comradeship. 

But Miss Schell was too wrought up to notice such 
verbal pin-pricks. 

Essy descended, and took a preliminary survey of the 
car. It evidently dated back to the period when manufac- 
turers were innocent enough to suppose that a gas-engine 
would run indefinitely without either supervision or adjust- 
ments. You compactly assembled your motor and trans- 
mission, and then hid it beneath a substantial cab. You 
built it over as though you were thoroughly ashamed of 
the whole performance—as well you might be. The his- 
tory of automobilism has been ‘‘live and learn,” and 
neither living nor learning had been carried very far at the 
time of Baby’s birth. It would have taxed a professional 
contortionist to reach a spark-plug, and the whole body 
and engine were so inextricably mixed that there was 
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hardly room for your hand to explore the dreadful myst 
Essy’s contempt for the young man began to lessen rapii 
She was in the act of tracing one of the wires with 
hand to a point where it unaccountably vanished into 
woodwork, when she was roused by a cry from Miss Sek 

She extricated herself to find her friend striking a 
gain with a carter. He had appeared on the scene w! 
her investigation had been in progress, walking at the h 
of two powerful horses and a heavy dray. His destina 
was Little Diston, a village some six or seven miles be 
Porchester, and he was demanding a king’s ransom for 
services. Miss Schell, firm but conciliatory, was dang! 
half a crown before this burly fish, who refused to swal 
anything under a ‘‘payound.”’ 

“Strike me dead if it ain’t worth it, mum,” he 
bending a Herculean shoulder to Baby Bullet, and p 
it an inch to show the stupendous nature of the un 
taking. é 

“Three shillings!’’ said Miss Schell, who was stand 
on the seat, and sweeping the horizon with an eagle } 
““And if that won’t satisfy you, I’ll wait for the h 
wagon!” 

Sure enough, another competitor in the tow-b 
had lumbered into view. 

“And six,” said the carter insinuatingly. 

‘‘ And six,’’ assented Miss Schell, who, in her eager 
to get away, was dancing on the car as though it were 
hot. ‘‘And say, man, do you know anybody at 
Diston who can tow us out from there to-night ?” 

‘‘Where to, mum?”’ asked the carter, leading up 
horses, and then backing the dray into Baby Bul 
nose. ‘‘Where to, mum?” 

‘Anywhere,”’ said Miss Schell comprehensively. 

“There’s ’Awkins’ caab, mum.” 

‘° Awkins’ what ?”’ : 

““Caaab, mum.” a 

‘“What does he mean?” Miss Schell entreated of I 
who was puzzling out the brakes. 

‘‘Caaaab!”’ roared the carter. 
a caaaaaaaab is?” 

“‘Cab, dear,’”’ said Essy, who had a quicker ear for 
English. She was directing the hitching now, an 
coming the carter’s desire to make fast to the r: 
When they were about ready to start she remembered 
it might be wise to open the pet-cocks. She got out, 
tened herself under the wagon, groveled in the dirt | 
darkness, and at length emerged, a greasy and dishey 
spectre of what, one minute before, had been a very 
woman. Miss Schell regarded her dreamily, na. ) 
oblivious to any change in her appearance, re ds 
“You must teach me all those little things, Essy.” 

In a few moments they were under way, Essy s' 
and with her foot ready on the transmission-b: 
check Baby Bullet’s impetuosity when a slight 
in the grade made such a precaution necessary. | 
Schell leaned back in a seventh Heaven of delight. 
with a sigh of deep content, resigned herself to the je 
of automobilism! * 

‘Oh, it’s grand—grand!’’ she murmured, closing he 
eyes in bliss. — 

‘Just wait till we scoot along at thirty miles an h¢ 
under our own power,’’ said Essy. She was excited, t 
and indulgent of Miss Schell’s almost childish enthusiasm 
‘‘T’ll be surprised if the engine doesn’t develop # 
h. p. on the brake, or even more!” 

‘Fifteen h. p. on the brake!’ ejaculated Miss 
repeating the words like a poem. 

The afternoon wore on. They reached Porchester, an 
halted at the Royal Elm for their dress-suit cases. 
Porchester assisted to tie them on behind Baby Bullet 
Porchester craned its head tosee Miss Schell give the host! 
sixpence; a large portion of Porchester followed the 
a mile into the country, and offered up a farewell che 

They were about half-way to Little Diston when 
approached a cross-roads. This offshoot of the 
highway was merely a rough country lane, and they 
scarcely have given it more than a passing glance hé 
a break in the hedgerows disclosed a brother in misfoi 
Yes, at the tail of a plow-horse, ridden by a bare 
boy, was another automobile waterlogged like them 
on the broad ocean of England. It was a mons 
pared to Baby Bullet, with a long hood that told o! 
cylinders, and a top with rolled-up side curtains. I 
the fine lines of a crack French car; and Essy’s prac 
eyes approvingly took in the side entrance, the 
gauge on the dash, and a few other points of up-to 
excellence. These technicalities considered, the so) 
occupant next claimed her attention. 

He was a very big young man, with a bulldoggis 
and stalwart shoulders; and he was steering negligeD 
with one gauntleted hand that half covered the v 
Even at a distance there was a curious grimness in h 
pression as though he had taken his disaster very much 
heart. His bold profile and powerful jaw lent him < 
terful air, which was intensified by an indefinable 
ness as he gazed before him at the horse. Follow 
strange car, \|at about a dozen paces in the 
another man\\ He wore a short leather coat 0 


“Don’t you know 


a color, with breeches and puttees to match; and in 
ne hand he held his cap, while with the other he carried a 
(aby, cloth-covered, young-ladyish valise that seemed to 
ourden him excessively. There was something in his 
_ \ppearance unmistakably foreign — foreign and dejected — 
ind acrushed spirit obviously lurked under all that plum- 
ied leather. His overcast face was thin and sallow; 
iis untamed black hair covered his head like a mop; and 
ae had a quick, nervous, French way of walking, which in 
_sappier circumstances would have readily become a little 
“lance of courtesy and deference. 
_ he driver of the new car took a sidelong glance at 
3aby Bullet, and then, leaning over the dash, gave an 
order to the barelegged boy. The horse broke into a trot 
t nd Mr. Four Cylinder forged ahead, as though afraid that, 
_ vhen their roads converged, he might be condemned to the 
-econd place. But such was not his intention, for at the 
_ ross-roads he came to a stop; and Essy, adroitly swerv- 
ag Baby to the side in order to gain an uninterrupted 
‘iew, was electrified to see the bulldoggish young man 
‘eseend, take several paces in her direction, and then, hat 
" hand, deliberately wait for Baby Bullet to approach! 
| HI 


‘\ISS SCHELL was all of a quiver. Her thin, wiry 
: figure straightened. She gave agitated little pats at 
‘er grayish curls. A Man—an unintroduced Man—was 
ying in wait to address her! 

_ Baby Bullet trundled on slowly till it was almost abreast 
f the stranger. The carter stopped. The stranger ad- 
anced a step, and in a deep, pleasant voice 
aid: ‘‘I beg your pardon!”’ 

_ Miss Schell uttered a ladylike and encour- 

ging cough. It said: ‘‘Please go on; I 
prove of you. What is your trouble, my 

_joor young man?” 

_ The stranger, with a wave of his large hand, 
dicated the plum-colored foreigner. 

“That unmitigated chump,’ began the 

wanger, in a tone carefully calculated to 
over the intervening distance, ‘‘that seven- 
undred-and-fifty-franes-a-month French 
‘aud—that tangle-haired galoot and all-fired 
liot and tomfool, forgot to fill my petrol tank 
ais morning, and stranded me in the middle 
this agricultural country !”’ 
| This was all Greek to Miss Schell, but she 
iurmured, ‘‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” in a tone 
) commiserating that it reached straight to 
ae bulldoggish young man’s heart. 
“Tf your own tank is full,” he went on, 
‘might I so far trespass on your good-nature 
-and appeal to the bond that unites all good 
utomobilists—as to beg a single gallon to 
ury me on to the next supply ?”’ 

“Have we any ?’’ Miss Schell asked of Essy. 
| “IT suppose so,’’ said Essy, remembering that 
etrol was English for gasoline. 

'“Don’t you know?” inquired the young 
tan, stunned for a moment at this appearance 
‘subterfuge. ‘‘’Pon my soul,.I’d be grateful 
ra quart!” 

| “T imagine we have plenty,” said Essy. 

“Would you permit me to look?” pleaded 

le stranger. 
“Yes, if you know where,” said Essy. 
_The young man stared at her in amazement. 
e wondered if her words could be meant as a 
ike. But his need was too urgent for him to 
aste time; and, construing her words as a 
ermission, he forthwith dived under Baby 
ullet. There they heard him bumping his 
ead and smothering swears. The Frenchman 
oproached, set his valise down, and gloomily 
‘garded them. Suddenly his face wreathed 
h smiles. 
‘Why, disis an old three-cylinder compound 
espardoux!” he exclaimed, patting Baby 
ectionately, and evidently recognizing an old friend. 

I didn’t know zat there was one left in ze whole world ! 

) think,” he went on, smilingly meeting Essy’s eyes, ‘‘to 
tink zat there still runs a Despardoux !”’ 
| I don’t know about running!” said Essy, emphasizing 
te last word. 

“Lat was always the trouble with ze old Despardoux, 
ademoiselle. It was the glory of exhibitions, but on the 
'ad—peste! Should I be taking a freedom if I observed 
lat doubtless Mademoiselle has already had a great deal 
“trouble?” 

“Very little so far, Monsieur !” 

You see, we haven’t had it very long,’’ Miss Schell 

nscientiously volunteered. 
- A good car, though,” the Frenchman went on, fearful 
‘at he might have given offense. ‘‘ Vairy what-you-call 
You could throw the Despardoux over a precipice, 
would arrive at the bottom none ze vorse!”’ 


~ |Could you not assist the gentleman with you?” said 


Li 


. 


The Frenchman’s 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI am deescharged!” he said. ‘I received my dees- 
missal an hour ago. I have neither the inclination nor ze 
good-will to assist Mr. Sutphen !’”’ 

At this Mr. Sutphen kicked himself out, and rose to the 
surface... He was half angry, half puzzled. Didn’t they 
want to oblige him with the petrol that they so sedulously 
kept the secret of its whereabouts ? 

““You see my predicament,’’ he said in a wounded tone. 
“‘T cannot think you’d grudge a brother automobilist so 
small a favor—so small for you, I mean, and yet all- 
important to me! Where 7s your tank?” 

“The trouble is I don’t know,” said Essy. 

Mr. Sutphen looked more puzzled and hurt than ever. 

‘“What’s the matter with your car?’’ he asked. 

“T don’t know that, either!” 

‘“Where are you going ?”’ 

* “You can search me!” 

This homely idiom, thrown out as a feeler, was com- 
pletely successful in its object. 

‘“Americans!”’ he exclaimed delightedly. 
American myself!” 


countenance 


changed, and he 


<2) mar an 
Essy found herself shaking an im- 
mense gauntlet. Miss Schell shook the immense gaunt- 
let. The only outsider in this happy reunion was the 
Frenchman, who glowered at his late master, and mut- 
tered ‘‘Sacred Blue!’ under his breath. LEssy, in a 
gush of confidence, and sustained by the unspoken con- 
currence of Miss Schell, hastily explained how they had 
come into the possession of Baby Bullet 


It Flashed by Them in a Pother of Dust, Exhaling a Voluminous Odor of 
Fried Lubricating Oil and Burned Gases 


“There must be a gasoline tank somewhere,” said Mr. 
Sutphen, gazing at the chunky little car. ‘‘And if the 
man said he had only come twenty miles there ought to be 
a lot!” 

“You can have all there is if you can find it,” said Essy. 

Then the Frenchman took a hand. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘‘as a favor to yourself —but 
in no way for Mr. Sutphen, who has heaped insults on me 
the most frightful—I shall be happy to show you the 
exact poseetion of the tank!” 

‘Yes, that’s a good fellow,” said Sutphen. 

The Frenchman pointedly ignored this observation. 

““Tf ze two ladies will kindly descend,” he said, ‘‘I will 
put my humble services at their dees-posal.”’ 

Mr. Sutphen helped them out, while the Frenchman, 
using the screwdriver end of his pliers, began to take out 
the floor boards. He uncovered the tank and gave it a 
few taps to determine how much it held. It was full. 

‘“‘Agk Mr. Sutphen to bring his air-pump, and the col- 
lapsible bucket he will find in the right-hand basket next 
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the cold chicken,”’ said the Frenchman to Essy, as though 
she was to interpret this into an unknown tongue. ‘Let 
us not use our own pump, as petrol is harmful to ze washers 
and vairy bad for rubber.” 

Mr. Sutphen went off for both these articles. He was 
too pleased to get his gasoline to mind the other’s guarded 
insolence. He lovingly extracted two bucketfuls of that 
appalling fluid from Baby Bullet, and with sniffs of satis- 
faction bore it carefully to his own car. When he had 
turned over his engine and caught the spark, he could 
almost have hugged himself with joy. 

‘““Now please tell me what I can do in return?” he de- 
manded of Miss Schell. His strong, sunburned face was 
glowing with gratitude. 

The schoolmistress, with the cunning of the serpent and 
the demureness of the dove, made some ladylike pretenses 
of refusal. They could get along very nicely by them- 
selves, she declared, and couldn’t possibly dream of taxing 
his good-nature. The carter would tow them to Little 
Diston, where they would exchange him for a cab, and 
embark on an all-night trip. 

“All-night trip!’’ exclaimed Sutphen, eying her with 
amazement. 

Essy hastily, and at a cost of some embarrassment to 
Miss Schell, explained the need to put all the space possi- 
ble between themselves and the unknown donor of Baby 
Bullet. Mr. Sutphen began to laugh—a _ contagious 
laugh, in which both Essy and Miss Schell had to join. 
He had out a pocket-map, and was running an immense 
forefinger past Little Diston. 

“Tlltell you what we’lldo,” hesaid. ‘‘Here’s 
Axminster, about thirty-five or forty miles 
north of here, and there aren’t any contour 
lines that mean grades. I can get you there 
easy by about half-past eight; and then 
there’ll still be time for you to engage the 
hay-motor, and go on all night if you choose.”’ 

““Tow us?’ queried Miss Schell, who could 
hardly believe her own good fortune. 

“Bet your life,’ returned Sutphen in the 
vernacular of God’s own. ‘‘Now see here,” he 
continued confidentially to Essy, ‘‘this tow 
business is easy enough behind a wagon, but 
do you think you have the nerve and skill for 
a fifteen-mile clip?” 

“‘T’ve runa Mantonfor a year,” shereturned, 
a little hurt at his skepticism. ‘‘And I hold 
the Park certificate, and I won the ladies’ non- 
stop to San Jose!”’ 

He gazed at her admiringly. 
something like a girl. She spoke the gasoline 
language, and was, besides, astonishingly 
pretty. A girl like that would appreciate an 
external expanding, metal to metal clutch, and 
a carburetter with positively-connected 
valves. Henrietta didn’t know one end of a 
car from the other. He sighed from a variety 
of complicated emotions, and hitched up. 

‘“We’d better have a simple code of signals,” 
he said. ‘‘Three toots of my horn will mean 
that I am going to slow up suddenly. One 
from you will tell me to speed up; two, to keep 
it at that; three to slow down till I hear 
two—or if you keep on threeing I'll stop 
altogether.”’ 

The Frenchman, disconsolate and woebe- 
gone, was watching these preparations like a 
wistful child against a candy-store window. 
But Heaven, that tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and takes count even of the lowly 
mécanicien, had found for him a friend. Miss 
Schell, who had ingeniously thought out a way 
of killing two birds with one stone, was insist- 
ing that he should be given the little front seat 
on Baby Bullet. Compassion, blended with 
self-interest, were both at work in that snowy 
bosom. The secrets of the Despardoux— 
now Baby Bullet—were to be economically 
unlocked by M. Alphonse Talieferro Bocher at some 
convenient machine-shop to be sought out on the morrow. 
He had already vociferously volunteered his services to 
that end, and had drawn a lurid picture of Baby’s prob- 
able fate at the hands of the British Workman. Thousand 
thunders! would she allow those boobies to touch that 
beautiful (if somewhat old-fashioned and complicated) 
ear, and ruin it forever with their bungling hands? He 
did not dwell on the expense. Doubtless expense was but 
a trifle to Mademoiselle. But no one wishes to pay out a 
fortune and receive back a tangle of steel that was once a 
Despardoux! But he—Alphonse Talieferro Bocher, free 
of charge— Mademoiselle would remark his words—free 
of charge—would engage to put that little Despardoux in 
perfect order. 

Mr. Sutphen received the proposal a shade unkindly. 
His smoldering anger flamed up all over again. What? 
Tow that dreamy-eyed ass? He had positively asked 
him that morning, “Alphonse, are you sure the tank 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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supplanted me as head man of the office there was 
no time wasted in looking at the references of pretty 
applicants for the positions of stenographers. A man, 
according to my way of looking at it, ought to leave well 
enough alone; and being a confirmed as well as a happy 
bachelor, I didn’t purpose to give the goddess of good for- 
tune an excuse for being jealous of any woman on earth— 
you know very well what a jealous goddess has it in her 
power to do for a mortal; I resolved to cling to the safe 
side, and never to delude myself with the idea that I was 
hiring a Venus for her boasted stenographic abilities when 
in reality I was only giving some future Mrs. Ottaway a 
sinecure to tide herself over until I could make up my mind 
to support both of us by the sweat of my brow. Unless 
you are running a matrimonial bureau, where the nature 
of the case permits it, I don’t believe in combining business 
with courtship, and so, although I am aware that it was 
horribly unjust, I was always careful to tell the attractive 
ladies that they had come just one minute too late—then I 
turned around and hired an ugly girl who entered a minute 
or two later. It cost me many a pang; but business is 
business, and I didn’t want Montgomery & Furber’s 
office to resemble a county fair at the time when the beauty 
contest is being held. Our customers used to tell me that 
it chilled them to gaze around the office and see the faces 
bent over the typewriters, but I kept my eyes fastened on 
the correspondence that was turned out and felt safe. 
When the handsome Miss Celestine Wilcox, arrayed like 
Mrs. Solomon in all her glory, stepped up to my desk, 


B sro Ed Furber came home from college and 
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mistook me for Ed Furber—as if one man would serve her 
purposes quite as well as another—and handed me her 
letters of recommendation with a condescending smile, I 
didn’t lose a second in reaching out, grabbing the oppor- 
tunity with both hands and telling her with a sigh how 
bitterly I regretted that the job had just wriggled out of 
the window when she entered by way of the door. I had 
never been called upon to perform such a difficult task in 
all the many years that I had been in the employment of 
Montgomery & Furber, and I think, all things considered, 
that I acquitted myself with credit enough to have 
received an honorable mention. There was a compelling 
something about the young lady—a charm of manner, an 
indefinable sweetness perhaps, a grace of 
carriage—that attracted me to her strongly 
—so strongly that I thought it better not 
to have her within hearing distance unless 
I was prepared to answer her beck and 
call. For the first time in my life I was 
tempted to break my inviolable rule, and if 
the force of habit, a strong will and years of 
preparation hadn’t marched to my assist- 
ance, I would have succumbed with an ease 
that would have made Miss Wilcox laugh at 
me had she learned about it. 

It might have been the end of Miss 
Celestine Wilcox then and there, in so far 
as the firm of Montgomery & Furber and 
myself were concerned, if Ed Furber hadn’t 
chanced into the office at what the novelists 
rush nowadays to call the psychological 
moment. 

Ed went down to business, just as I sus- 
pect he went to his classes at college, as if 
he could miss a couple of days and make 
up for them later, when he happened to be 
in the humor. I considered it an outrage, 
to say nothing of the bad example it set 
to the host of employees, but it wasn’t my 
place to reprimand -him, and I shouldn’t 
have found an increase of salary in my pay- 
envelope at the end of the week even if I 
had. George Furber, Ed’s older brother, 
who worked outside in the stock depart- 
ment and who was business to his finger- 
tips, used to scold Ed sharply for the hours he kept; but 
Ed laughed it off and told George he had no objection 
to his working overtime to restore the family balance. 
He himself didn’t propose to go around with an alarm 
clock instead of a watch in his pocket, and he didn’t 
see much use in having a father in the firm if 
he had to get downtown to direct the colored 
porter in the etiquette of opening front doors. 
George finally complained to his father about 
Ed’s conduct, but old man Furber rather 
looked up to Ed because he had spent several 
thousand dollars on his education and down on 
George because his education hadn’t cost as 
many hundreds, and he made light of the com- 
plaint and said it wasn’t fair to expect Ed to 
take to business before he worked the Latin 
and Greek out of his system—a few minutes’ 
perspiration would have accomplished that feat, 
I think. 

Well, to go back to Ed. On the morning 
when Miss Wilcox put in her first and fatal ap- 
pearance he might just as well have reached his 
post of duty at 9:45 instead of 9:44 and so 
have missed her, but as luck would have it he 
was seized with a fit of repentance that morn- 
ing and had bestirred himself. He caught sight 
of Miss Wilcox, lifted his hat, smiled and paused 
to admire her general appearance; she nodded 
in return, raised her big, blue, innocent eyes and 
then dropped them as if she had been over- 
come by the first sight of this young Napoleon 
of commerce—which was mighty flattering to 
Ed, seeing that he knew just as much about 
the grocery business as did Napoleon himself. 

Ed then proceeded to draw off his fawn- 
colored gloves leisurely, as if he had time to 
kill before his day’s work began, stuffed them 
inside of his gray top-coat, lit one of his father’s 
Prodiges, and calmly asked Miss Wilcox if there 
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ORSWN BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


Sensible, Plodding George 


was anything he could do fo 
her. Of course she was intel: 
ligent enough to understand 
that a young man who cam 
downtown at 9: 44, smokec 
during business hours, wor 
fawn-colored gloves and: | 
top-coat, could do a great deal to add to the happines: 
of a young woman of her disposition, and she made hersel! 
agreeable with a speed that would have won the admira 
tion of a rapid-change artist. 

The next thing I knew she was seated beside Ed’s desk 
and he was reading her references as leisurely and — 
as if they were proof-sheets of the firm’s advertisement fo 
a high-class periodical. A few minutes later she marche 
past me with a smile and an air of triumph that plainlysaid 
“T'll get even with you!” —and I knew then that Ed hay 
given her the job. My prophetic soul saw trouble ahead 

She reported for work Monday morning bright and earl 
—a Spe deal brighter and a good deal earlier than th 
man who had hired her-_ 
and I started her in b) 
giving her a handful o 
bills to copy, which sh. 
took from me as if the 
had been hot coals and sh 
didn’t have a pair of asbes| 
tos gloves to meet the situ 
ation. I waited for thos 
bills as patiently as I di| 
for my first mustache, anc 
as they were not fortl 
coming in a reasonab] 
time, I stepped over to he 
desk and told her curt] 
that she would have t 
hurry. She looked mefu 
in the face and tossed hr 
aquiline nose in the air, ¢ 
if to say that it mader 
earthly difference to hi be 
whether or not I was in 
hurry, she herself being | _ 
no hurry at all. It wi 
annoying; and, exaspe 
ated beyond enduranc 
I exerted my authori 
as head of the office du 
ing Ed’s a | 
ordered: a 

“You may quit wo! 
right now, Miss Wilcox” 

““Oh, may I!” she returned, remaining where she w _ 
and dawdling over the leaves of the invoice as if be hi 
been the pages of a rather dull novel. | 

When Ed finally sauntered in at his 9: 45 gait, 4 e- 
plained what had happened, hoping that he would pay? : ’ 
the respect due to my long and faithful services by 
up my authority; but my hopes were dashed to t : 
ground, for he only clapped me on the back good-natured é 
and remarked: 

he stall right, Ottaway ; you’ve fired her and I'll hireb 
again, so we’re both satisfied.” ‘se 

There wasn’t anything left for me to do but to cho — 
down my pride, swallow it and look preoccupied when M — 
Wilcox passed my desk with her nose raised toward t 
ceiling, as if to suggest that was where she intended ‘ 
raise me when she found the time to attend to it. -. 

Ed annexed her for his private stenographer ands 
turned out his work in ship-shape—and no wonder, s 
that he used what was left of the morning to dictate 
letter, and that she took the whole afternoon to talk | 
epistle over with him and to typewrite it. You 
have thought, when they smiled and put their heads i 
gether, that they were collaborating on a humorous sto! 
with a love episode as the nub of it. Nor would Ihavey 
think that I was piqued or jealous at all—not a bit 
for while I am willing to acknowledge that Ed was 
looking and younger than I, still I am conceited en 
believe that a superior mind counts for something Ww! 
fair sex, and if I had been as willing as Ed to sacri 
business convictions to a mere personal gratificatio 
am certain that any woman as clever as Miss Wilco 
I merely wish to clear the road of any possible m 
hension of my motives. 

Of course the bill-clerks, the bookkeepers and t 
stenographers were not slow to discover what w 
air, and the way they grinned, winked and grimaced 
' the backs : the easy Edward and his fair Celestine 


| 
| 
| 


teeth on edge. It was a thousand pities to see the ¢ 
cated, magnificent machinery of the office that I 


i 
| 
: up and set to running so smoothly adjust and lend itself to 
the petty purposes of a semi-matrimonial bureau. Not 
wishing to suffer any further humiliation from the hands, 
or rather the nose, of Miss Wilcox, I gave her a wide berth 
and intrusted my mail to Miss Ohlendorff, who made up in 
speed what she lacked in looks—she was the speediest 
yperator in the office. 
_ How she did it is still inexplicable to me, but before the 
week had whirled around the beautiful Miss Wilcox had 
wormed herself into the ugly Miss Ohlendorff’s confidence. 
They talked to each other more than was good for one of 
them, and they usually went out for luncheon together 
and came back with arms intertwined as if they couldn’t 
year the thought of being separated. 
_ Meanwhile it occurred to me that the clever Celestine 
nust have persuaded Miss Ohlendorff that she was doing 
500 much work for the money, and that she would save her 
health and not impair her finances if she ceased to put as 
nuch spirit into the typewriter as Paderewski did into the 
oiano. At any rate, Miss Ohlendorff kept lagging a letter 
or two behind in away that drove me frantic, and the 
vhole stenographic corps, which took their cue from 
Miss Ohlendorff, followed suit. I had stood enough 
‘o entitle me to a seat beside Job—I didn’t want the 
jistinction of moving up ahead of him—and so I re- 
‘olved to stand no more and to fire Miss Ohlendorff, 
jince it seemed beyond human power to fire Miss 
_ Wileox. 
I moved Miss McVeigh into Miss Ohlendorff’s 
ylace and for a while things ran smoothly. Miss 
Jhlendorff’s discharge served for a warning in the 
irst place, and in the second, the beautiful Miss 
Wileox couldn’t win over Miss McVeigh—a stubborn 
Seotch old maid—to her good graces and get her 
inder her thumb, try as she would. And certainly 
he did try—or I was unjust enough to misconstrue 
\er generosity in that light when I saw her give Miss 
(AcVeigh half of a big bunch of violets, charged to 
d’s account somewhere, and half of a five-pound 
vox of chocolates that were charged to Ed’s account 
omewhere else. If I had wanted to demean myself 
1y bribing a woman with candy and flowers, and | 
m not a stingy man, either ! With character- 
stie Scotch canniness, Miss McVeigh took the candy 
ind the flowers, and with characteristic Scotch loy- 
lty she remained true to her trust and traveled the 
vath of duty. Perhaps Miss Wilcox didn’t dote on 
iving candy and flowers away—especially when 
hey had been given to her—without getting some- 
hing in return for them; perhaps she resented Miss 
[eVeigh’s attitude of self-sufficiency ; perhaps— but, 
vhatever the reason, before long she was looking 
round for a pretext to quarrel with the old maid, 
nd she didn’t have to steam around by way of the 
North Pole to discover it. She simply drew one of 
fiss McVeigh’s letters out of the basket and gra- 
uitously swooped down on the liberty of correcting 
“s spelling. 
_ “The plural of money isn’t spelled m-o-n-e-y-s but 
1-o-n-i-e-s, Miss McVeigh,” she said in her blandest 
nd sweetest tones. 
_ “Tt’s m-o-n-e-y-s,”’ insisted Miss McVeigh haugh- 
ily—“and besides, I’ll trouble you to mind your 
wn affairs!” 
| “Very well,” asserted Miss Wilcox, drawing her- 
lf up to her full height and looking just a trifle 
iore beautiful than I had ever seen her look before; 
‘Tllsee Mr. Edward Furber and find out if it isn’t 
t-o-n-i-e-s. If it isn’t, I don’t stay!’’ And with 
hat she whirled over to Ed’s desk and sobbed out 
hat Miss McVeigh had insulted her and that it was 
question of which one left, the institution not be- 
ag large enough to hold a girl who spelled monies 
1-0-n-e-y-s and who wouldn’t take the time and the 
ttle extra trouble necessary to spell it out correctly. 
Despite myself, I admired Miss Wilcox at that moment; 
fell prostrate before her regal display of audacity; any 
ther girl would have stopped half way and won my ever- 
isting contempt for what would have been her impu- 
ence; but Miss Wilcox did nothing by halves—except 
er correspondence. 
Kd tried to smooth it over by saying it was spelled both 
fays and that only those who had money in the single 
‘ere foolish enough to lie awake nights worrying over the 
‘ays and means of pluralizing it. But Ed’s tactics didn’t 
‘ork, Miss Wilcox holding sternly to it with queenly dig- 
ity that he must decide which stenographer he wanted 
te more. Ed leaned over and whispered something to 
er; she returned to her work apparently satisfied, and I 
tought the spelling match had been declared off, with 
onors equally distributed, although Miss Wilcox’s pro- 
ounced air of victory should have taught me better. 
In the morning Ed arrived at the office long before I did, 
‘hich must have cost him untold qualms of conscience— 
nce he had solemnly pledged himself never to leave his 
ed before nine o’clock—and he told Miss McVeigh, with a 
_ *rlous mien, that he had given the matter careful consid- 
_ tation and come to the conclusion that moneys should be 


a 


spelled m-o-n-i-e-s, and that a firm of the importance of 
Montgomery & Furber couldn’t afford to keep in their 
employ a girl who twisted English orthography to suit her 
Scotch whimsicalities. 

When I reached the office and found Miss MeVeigh’s 
place vacant, and when Miss Wilcox turned toward it and 
then toward me with a provoking, warning air that 
shouted “‘Next!’’ I let go of my temper completely, beck- 
oned Ed into his father’s private apartment and read him 
a piece of my mind. 

“T don’t want you to think, Ed,’ I pleaded, ‘‘that I care 
two pins about the slighting way in which Miss Wilcox 
chooses to treat me, but, if you keep her here much longer, 
you'll bring business to such a pass that there won’t even 
be enough work left to keep her occupied. Discipline has 
all gone to smash, and there are mistakes made in this huge 
concern that would disgrace a corner peanut-stand.”’ 

“Anybody can see,” answered Ed with a smile that got 
on my nerves and sat there, “‘that you don’t put the ques- 
tion on a personal basis. If it were any other man on 
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Looking as Fresh and Blond as if She Hadn’t Done a 
Stroke of Work that Morning 


earth I might think he was swayed the least little bit by 
jealousy. But the trouble with you is, Ottaway, that you 
take trifles too seriously. There are plenty of stenog- 
raphers, man! All you have to do is to pick out one that 
suits Miss Wilcox, then things will run along all right!”’ 

‘“Where do I come in under that arrangement?” I 
asked plaintively. ‘‘Am I to be suited or not?”’ 

“T guess you can fix it up with her if you’re reasonable 
about it,” he remarked, sauntering back to his desk. 

I grasped the fact that Ed was far beyond any appeal to 
reason. I hardly liked to drag his father into the contro- 
versy and I fell back on sensible, plodding George Furber 
as my court of last resort. My relation came as a revela- 
tion to George and he seemed to be seriously shocked and 
grieved over it. 

“My brother Ed was always more or less of an ass, 
Ottaway,’ he burst out, “but I didn’t suppose he had 
taken the thirty-third degree in asininity. I only hope he 
isn’t engaged to marry the girl!”’ 

“Prepare your mind for the worst, George,” counseled I, 
practicing what I preached at the same time. 

“For better or for worse,” he flashed back, beside him- 
self. ‘That foolishness is going to end right here!’ And, 
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losing no time to put his good resolutions into effect, he 
haled Ed into his father’s private office and gave him a 
good round measure of brotherly advice. George’s voice 
rose higher and higher, but Ed evidently held on to his 
coolness and good nature, which were his chief assets, for I 
could hear his full, boyish laughter every now and then. 
I couldn’t resist the temptation of aiming at Miss Wilcox a 
glance, fraught half with triumph, half with the tenderness 
of pity, that was meant to do service for the words: ‘It’s 
all up with you now, my dear young lady, yet if you are 
willing to do what is right I’ll meet you more than half 
way.” But if she saw it-she pretended that she didn’t, 
which was all one in so far as my purpose was concerned, 
and she kept her eyes glued to the typewriter and her 
hands glued to her sides, where they were usually to be 
found five out of every eight working hours. She cer- 
tainly had pluck and confidence in her own resources, 
which are admirable qualities in business or outside of it. 

I was in truth a little surprised when the door opened 
and Ed, with a broad grin on his cherubic countenance, 
called the redoubtable Miss Wilcox. She arose, 
smiled sweetly, arranged her locks and her frock and 
walked into that private office as if she had been 
summoned to the Furber mansion to receive the 
congratulations of the family and the wishes that 
she and Ed might live happily ever afterward. 
Shortly thereafter Ed came out and left George and 
his fair one to settle—I’ll be blessed if I could ever 
discover what. All I know is that when they made 
their exit George was as cheerful as if he had consum- 
mated a big business deal— perhaps he had driven a 
bargain for Ed—and Miss Wilcox loomed up as if she 
had been proclaimed belle of the ball by a unani- 
mous masculine vote and as if she were reading the 
verdict to the feminine contingent that had cast its 
ballots for itself. She glanced at me, tossed her nose 
in the air, which was quite as ominous as the action 
of a victorious admiral in raising his own colors ona 
conquered battleship, and her eyes said: ‘“‘ You 
might just as well hand in your resignation now, Mr. 
Ottaway.” And I don’t know but she was in the 
right, although, when a man has a lucrative position 
like mine, he doesn’t like to let go of it until he sees 
something in sight that is equally as good. 

“Ottaway,” said George, laying his hand on my 
shoulder confidentially, ‘‘I’m afraid that. you've 
placed the wrong construction on things—quite 
unintentionally, of course. For some reason or the 
other, you’ve failed to understand Miss Wilcox. 
When you come to know her you'll find she’s one 
of the finest of women!” 

When I recovered from that blow J leaned my 
chin on my outstretched hand and fell to wondering 
if Miss Wilcox had studied hypnotism under Charcot 
or some other firsthand authority, and I had half a 
notion to bury my pride and my fear and ask her 
to give me lessons. All Miss Wilcox needed to 
round out and complete her abilities was a year at 
Washington, which would surely make her the wife 
of a diplomat—which would surely make the diplo- 
mat a valuable man to the ruler of any country. 

It goes without saying that it didn’t take long 
for the clerks and the stenographers to learn where 
the balance of. power lay in the office, and they began 
to pay deference to me as a matter of habit and 
deference :to Miss Wilcox as a matter of fact. It 
would have puzzled an outsider to have learned who 
was in authority, anyway. There were moments 
when I thought I was; but when I caught sight of 
Miss Wilcox’s nose raised at half mast, so to speak, I 
recovered from the illusion. 

Schilling, the head bookkeeper who had been with 
the house since the year one and who paid no atten- 
tion to anything that went on outside of his ledger 
—even to the cabals and factions that are bound to 
go on in every big office—still recognized me as his superior, 
and I saw Miss Wilcox eying him in a perplexed sort of way, 
as if she were making up her mind whether or not to have 
him fired. She probably decided that he was too old to 
count, and I still believe that his gray hair saved him; for 
two of the younger men who got it into their minds that I 
knew more about business than Miss Wilcox lost their 
heads. The office-boy, who showed enough insight into 
human nature to have been put on the road, his knicker- 
bockers to the contrary, brought her a bunch of wild flowers 
for four successive mornings, and he had his salary raised. 

Far be it from me to complain about the number of 
mistakes that were made during the week—I simply 
handed the running of affairs over to Miss Wilcox and 
trusted to Providence to bring things out right, doing 
merely what fell under my hand and keeping my tongue 
between my teeth, which so taxed my energies that I had 
but little strength left to do anything else. 

One big blunder raised such a storm that the dust in the 
trail of it reached old man Furber’s nose and made him 
sneeze. He was one of those cautious, careful old gentle- 
men who rather would have missed a coupon on an 
interest-bearing bond than have any error take place in his 


office. He thought to err in business was inhuman and to 
forgive all poetical nonsense. He came to me with a hand- 
ful of letters, a bunch of bills and a face longer than an 
invoice and demanded an explanation. It only required a 
lead pencil and three minutes to trace that brilliant 
achievement to its source, which was Miss Wilcox’s 
typewriter. 

‘‘Fire her, quick!’’ he ordered. 

“T did long ago, Mr Furber,”’ I rejoined. 

‘‘And she’s here yet!’’ he roared. ‘‘Has the woman a 
mortgage on my business?”’ 

“Tt would seem so,’’ I sighed. ‘‘Ed hired her again!”’ 

“Eddy’s chicken-hearted,” he said with a disgusted 
look. ‘‘That’s what all that Latin and Greek does for 
a man! I'll fire her, though, you bet, and in short 
order! She doesn’t pull that blond shock of hers over 
my: eyes!”’ 

While I was reflecting whether or not he would prove 
equal to the task that he had laid out for himself, he 
marched over to her desk with those bills and letters and 
my penciled memoranda and sat down beside her, a 
dark scowl drawn across his bewhiskered countenance. 

Old man Furber hated a mistake in business so much 
that when he caught and killed one he indulged a savage 
pride in exhibiting its hide to the universe. I should have 
felt a little more like wagering on his firing ability if he had 
discharged Miss Wilcox first and given her the history of 
her error afterward; for I knew full well if she gained 
time to swing her diplomacy and her tact and all her 
charms into play that mistake wouldn’t count for any 
more than if it never had been made. She poked her 
pretty blond head as close to the old gentleman’s white 
whiskers as she could without merging them into one, 
listened to what he had to say breathlessly and as if 
overcome, and then she broke out into a eulogy on his as- 
tuteness in discovering the error that cajoled him into grin- 
ning like a schoolboy. It wouldn’t occur again, of course; 
she was grateful to have the correcting influence of Mr. 
Furber’s matured judgment—if only the younger men in 
the office were as mentally alert as he! 

““T was a little excited, Ottaway,” said the old gentle- 
man to me a while afterward. ‘I am of the opinion that 
Miss Wilcox will do first-rate when she’s had a trifle more 
experience!” 

I didn’t dispute the assertion. I was of the opinion now 
that I had been a fool to interfere in a purely family affair. 
Doubtlessly a woman with Miss Wilcox’s genius for han- 
dling people would make any business man a good wife; 
especially a man like Ed Furber who knew no more about 
human nature than if it were so much groceries. 


a Half a Dozen Silhouettes 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


HE most important case 
‘ip now on trial before the 
country is, of course, that 
of the negro. We have heard 
so many arguments for and 
against him that we are all, 
perhaps, a little bored by him 
just now. There is no argument 
in this paper on either side— 
only a few photographs of some 
typical ‘‘ Afro-Americans” that 
you may see the parties in the 
case as they actually are. 

The only value in such pic- 
tures is, of course, their absolute 
truth. The negroes that I give 
you here are actual men and 
women. One has died since this paper was written, the 
others are living. Their names have been altered. 

Thomas Paull is a stout, gray-haired mulatto of about 
fifty, a carpenter in a stirring Mississippi town. He speaks 
with no negro accent, and with the decision and readiness 
of a man who is used daily to transact business. 

“Wantin’ an account of my life? There’s nothin’ in it 
special as I knows of. Yes, of course, I was born in slavery. 
You'll find very few of my people of my age in the South, 
that are of any account, who weren’t born slaves. Them 
free niggers down here in the war-time was a poor lot, I’ve 
heard always. But our young people now don’t like to 
talk of their slave grandaddies! Well, that’s natural, too. 
As for me, my father was the carpenter on Miss Ann Cope’s 
big plantation near Natchez. I used to be in the shop 
always, foolin’ with the saws and hatchets. We stayed 
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JOHN CECIL CLAY 


He Tried to Smooth it Over by Saying 
It Was Spelt Both Ways 


It was shortly after this last episode that I observed the 
crestfallen, blue and preoccupied air that Ed Furber 
wore, and, while casting about for an explanation of ‘his 
change in demeanor, it dawned on my attention that 
George trotted from the stock-room into the office three 
times to every once that was necessary, and that Miss 
Wilcox pranced out there twice to every two times that 
she had no business there at all. You will have discovered 
by this time that our beautiful stenographer was too ambi- 
tious, too zealous, to do merely what she was paid for 
doing. In addition to what I saw with my own eyes, one 
of the office gossips told me that a red automobile, con- 
taining George Furber and Miss Wilcox, had almost run 
over him in the park. The clerk grumbled that it was 
enough to be in danger of losing his job all day on Miss 
Wilcox’s account, without being obliged to keep a sharp 
lookout lest he be run down by her at night. The overtime 
without the overpay seemed to worry him as much as if he 
had belonged to a union. Well, I didn’t need George’s 
Panhard to run over me to learn what accident had added 
an unbecoming and extra inch to the length of Ed’s face, 
although I did feel as if I had been flattened out by some 
machine or the other. No, I wasn’t jealous of George, not 
one particle more than I had been of Ed. 


Some Parties in the Case Drawn from Life 


with Miss Ann when we was free. I kept on carpentering. 
When I was growed I come down here. That’s all there is 
to say. The folks know me and know my work. I don’t 
fool away the time, and I don’t cheat, and they know that. 
So I gets the jobs. I’ve more to do than I can manage. I 
took a contract for a big mill yesterday. 

““My brother’s a mason. He lives in Jacksonville, in 
Florida. He just finished the mason work on a big church 
there a month ago. It stands on the square facin’ the 
Confederit Soldier. 

“‘T suppose you’ve heard a good many of my folk have 
gone up North in the last year. Let’em go, Isay. That’s 
all the better for me. Leaves more work for me. There’s 
enough carpenterin’ here for four more good men.” 

Pearl, a chambermaid in a hotel at Atlantic City, is a 
Canadian, a tall, yellow quadroon, with a shapely figureand 
extraordinary grace of movement. Her lips are thick, her 
nose flat, her large topaz-colored eyes are glassy and abso- 
lutely without meaning. You see such eyes in fishes some- 
times. She wears spectacles. She is dressed now for the 
parade on the boardwalk in a scarlet skirt and pale blue 
waist. Her hat is topped with huge white plumes. She is 
draped with cotton lace and gilt fringe. She never loses 
the consciousness of being a Personage, and is not at all 
surprised when her biography is asked for. She speaks in 
a shrill, insolent voice, in which are neither the softness 
nor the accent of the Southern negro: 

“Yes, I’m a Canadian lady. Toronto’s my city. Born 
free? Well, I should say so! The people of color in 
Canada always was free. Different stuff from the miser- 
able nigger trash in this country. My name’s Miss Cornelia 
Pearl Heminway. You might have seen it in the papers. 
I have wrote poems anda novel. That novel isn’t out yet. 


POST 


August 12, 


‘“What’s been the matter with you, Ed?”’ I aske 
one day with assumed innocence, noticing that he 
leave the office for luncheon. 

“Oh, I don’t feel much like eating these days, 
answered with a yawn. ‘To tell you the truth, Ot 
the mistakes that occur in this office make me sick. 
isn’t business and it hurts the firm.” 

‘“The suddenness with which you discovered it and 
rapidity with which you formed your judgment 
volumes for your business acumen, Ed,”’ I replied. 

“Drop your cheap sarcasm,” he retorted. ‘I’m 
fool; give me credit for having my eyes wide open, 
way. This sort of thing has gone on long enough, 
when she comes back from lunch—she’s only been 
two hours—I’m going to fire her.” 

I grasped his hand in mock gratitude—indeed I | 
know whether I was glad or sad; I dreaded the mon 
that her absence would leave behind as a painful me 
—but Ed told me not to make an ass of myself, that 
was no more ado to be raised about discharging her 
discharging anybody else, and that the only way to 
job with Furber & Montgomery was to attend to 
knitting; friendship and all that sort of a thing 
go with him. One might have thought that Ed h 
awake all night reading a guide-book to the proper 1 
action of business. 

It was in the neighborhood of two o’clock wheal | 
Wilcox returned, looking as fresh and blond as if she 
done a stroke of work that morning—which she ce 

at 


and she was just preparing to take off her coatandh 
Ed stepped up to her in that sang-froid way of 
must have practiced to have got it back—and said 1 
politely : WF 
“‘T wouldn’t bother, if I were you, Miss Wilcox, abo | 
removing my wraps.’ || 
‘Oh, I can work just as well when they’re off, mg) 
laughed, rolling her big, blue, innocent eyes at Ed. f 
_ Not here you can’t,” he retorted. =| 
‘‘Why not?” she asked. The roll passed out 
eyes and a puzzled expression crept into them. a 
“Just because there will be some one else to ‘aie | 
place,”’ he ended, turning on his heel. i 
She stood still and gasped like a dethroned queen; i, ! 
) 


she recovered herself, smiled as if there were plenty 
thrones in the world, after all—as if it were quite as 
climb down from one as to mount another—and left 
office. I was trying hard at the time to analyze | 
ings, but I was obliged to give over the attempt as z 
ure, although I did decide that it was scarcely wo 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Yes, I’machambermaid 
just now. But my per- 
fession is writing for the 
colored folks’ papers. I 
am pretty smart at 
drawin’, too. Some of 
my pictures has been 
in the Afro-American 
Miscellany. The way I 
make money at Atlantic 
City, though, is by givin’ 
cakewalks. I sing and_ 
dance. I’ve regelated 
all the cakewalks giv’ 
this season.”’ 

She sang a verse with 
a voice of tremendous 
power, but it had none 
of that wild, melancholy 
pathos which belongs to the tones of the negro of u 
blood. JI found afterward, by the way, that two 
new dances in the leading vaudeville theatre in New 
last winter were invented by this woman. 

““T’ve been married, yes. My husband went off 
ago on business. ‘Pears as if he was dead. Yes, 
a daughter. She’s nine. Miss Felicia Oriole Hen 


berwork nor cakewalkin’ for her.’”’ She gave a 
her head and a cough which sounded like a sob. 
not goin’ never to interjuice her into public life. 
fine singer aready. She kin paint portraits. I 
her into society in Washington—our most upp 
classes is To into our succles in Toronto. 
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h surprised,”’ she adds with an hysterical laugh, “‘if 
licia doesn’t marry a gentleman of fortune. She'll 
ive in her carriage yet, and look down on the white trash 
that keeps us under their feet!’’ It was curious that this 
man, removed by three generations from slavery, and 
treated from birth as an equal by the white race, was the 
only one who seemed to feel any antipathy to them. 

_ Peter Gregory is a short, stocky man, absolutely black, 
ie eager, rolling eyes. Just now, being in a money- 
making business, he is handsomely dressed ‘in strictly 
clerical fashion, except for the huge gold fob and a rhine- 
stone pin in his expansive shirt-front. I am sure that he 
quite believes, to-day, this story which he tells here of 
himself, though to-morrow he may tell a very different 
one, and will believe that, too. ; 

_ “Me? Dey wants my bography? Why, shuah, suh- 
tainly! Since I’ve bin de Bishop ob de Church ob Heaben 
dahs bin much public curosity ’bout me. I’ve ben circu- 
latin’ freely troo’ de country, so de ’Merican nation’s come 
to know Bishop Gregory. I ben tourin’ jess now down 
troo’ Richmond an’ inter Georgy, foh de intrusts ob de 
‘Church. No, ’tain’t Baptist, noh ’Piscopalian, nohCat’olic, 
not none ob dat cheap stuff. It’s de Church ob Heaben. 
It’s de real thing foh soul-sabin’. John Kennard he ’rig- 
inated it. He was de fust Bishop, an’ when he was run 
out ob town I took it up. 
_ “De bography? Why, suhtainly; at yoh pleasure! I 
was bohn in South Cahlina. We was all free. No slaves 
aber in our family! My mother had seventeen children — 
an’ dey all tuhned out edecated an’ rich. I’m de poorest 
ob de lot. My sisters married men with hundreds ob 
dollars—I should say millions. Tree ob my brothers is 
ponductin’ colleges, two went into de ministry, but dey 
was assured dat dey was wasted on dat perfession an’ so 
dey lef’ it. My business? Well, you knowed me as a butler, 
out my real business was a chef—or I should say a con- 
‘ectioner. You ax de Frenchman at de Waldorf. He’s 
neard ob Mr. Gregory! After I gib up dat perfession I 
practiced medicine down on Lombard Street. Kind of herb- 
joctor an’ palm-readin’ an’such like. Between times I was 
-ubarber. Principally, I tended furnaces or shoveled coal. 
“Now I’m conductin’ de Great Church ob Heaben in 
South Street an’ doin’ well wid it. I clear expenses. Folks 
sall it de Wash-fut church. On holy days we wash de feet 
»b de saints. We beliebe in faith-cure. Dat’s de reason 
John Kennard was run out ob town. He was conductin’ a 
yrocery stoh in de church on week-days, an’ his wife got 
smallpox. It was a light case, so John he jes’ didn’t make 
10 fuss about it, but let her go on selling coal an’ soap an’ 
je rest, an’ he kep’ prayin’ foh her to get well. So de 
yolice come after him an’ he got out de back window. She 
vas took to de Municipal Hospital, an’ I bin conductin’ 
le services sence. 
_ “T have a card hyah for de benefit ob de church. You 
itick pins in—ten cents—or five cents a pin—at yoh 
jleasure. No, I don’t have to depend on de card business. 
Je collections is tuk up twice Sundays, an’ some days it 
‘uns up very respectable. An’ offen I’m sent foh to pray 
oh de sick. Never goes under a quarter. Buryin’s an’ 
veddin’s natchally comes higher. You can’t expect to 
fit a Bishop as cheap as one of dem Presidin’ Elders.” 
eter winks and grins good-naturedly. It is to be said of 
tim that he is always good-natured and kind. I have 
‘mown him nurse a sick child for weeks. The baby was 
vhite and a pauper, but down in the poor black bishop’s 
seart—under all the lies and swagger— were patience and 
enderness like to a mother’s. 
_ Edgar Lepont Davidge is a slight, nervous young man 
vith a mass of straight brown hair, thrown back from a 
houghtful face, in which you are apt only to note the 
ensitive mouth and large, melancholy eyes. He dresses 
imply and with much taste. His coloring is that of a 
Jreole; the courtesy of his manner is too marked for an 
American. If you pass him on the street you probably 
vill take him for a Spaniard. Only the black patch in 
he centre of his palms betrays his secret—and Davidge 
ilways wears gloves. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘I 
m an Afro-Amer- 
can, though I believe 
he proportion of 
lack blood in my 
eins to be but small; 
. few drops only. 
3ut they have given 
ne my place among 
nen. I tried for a 
ong time to escape 
rom it, and to pass as 
| white man—I am 

ore of a white man 

hana black. But I 
_ (0 not try now. 
| “T was educated 
tthe High School 


_ my native city; 
then went to a 
~ Be otiversity on 
| — 


- 
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Kreeshy 


a scholarship that I won. I was graduated third in 
my class. I only mention this to show that I have not 
failed through laziness or stupidity on my part. While I 
was in college my classmates were civil and friendly. I 
was elected to one of the literary clubs and was editor of 
the class paper. 

“The day after I was graduated the men of my class, 
with whom I had lived for four years, stared at me on the 
street as if they were looking into the empty air. Not one 
of them has ever spoken to me since. I tried to get into a 
lawyer’s office as a student, then a secretary, and at last a 
typewriter. It was of no use. The men were polite but 
decided; they all refused. I besieged the newspaper 
offices. Sometimes I got some of my stuff in on space in 
the local column. But as soon as the city editor would 
find out who I was it would be thrown out. Nothing I 
wrote went. At last my money was gone. I was willing 
to do any kind of work. I tried for a clerkship in railway 
offices, or a place as floor-walker in a big department store 
— it was of nouse. There are thousands of decent occupa- 
tions in this city by which an educated white man can earn 
his living: not one of them is open to me. I went one day 
to one of my classmates. I must have been mad that day. 

““*You know me, Moore,’ I said. ‘You knew me for 
four years. I call on you to say whether I did not deserve 
the honors that came to me in college?’ 

“““Oh, certainly, Davidge,’ he said. ‘Of course, of course’ 

““Was I honest? 
Was I clean in my be- 
havior? Didyouknow 
me to do anything un- 
befitting agentleman ?’ 

“Oh, you were all 
right,’ he said, trying 
to get away. He was 
terribly worried. 

“Then why,’ I said, 
‘can’t Ihave the chance 
to live? I have gone 
out as a waiter for a 
month to keep from 
starving. Is there no 
better chance in this 
free country for me?’ 

““Tjavidge,’ he said, 
‘I’m sorry. But you 
areanigger, you know’ 
—and he left me. 


Winny 


“T never troubled him with 
a question again, nor any- 
body else. 

“T earn my living now as a 
waiter, working for the cater- 
ers. I married a girl I had 
known a long time. She was 
educated at Hampton. We 
live in a little house in the 
‘black quarter.’ It’sas pretty 
as any home in Philadelphia. 
Cora has her piano and her 
window-boxesfor flowers. No 
better dressed lady walks 
Walnut Street. She can copy 
any costume of Doucet’s on 
sight!’’ His eyesshone. He 
laughed a little. Then he 
rose. ‘‘Is that all? You'll be 
kind enough not to mention 
my realname? My employer 
wouldn’t like my complain- 
ing. He’d discharge me. I 
can’t afford to lose my job— 
with Cora and the children at 
home.” 

A year or two ago I was a passenger on a 
jolty little railway—one of the feeders of the 
Plant system. It creeps along the edge of the 
Everglades—that great body of land in Florida 
which is given over to monstrous vegetable 
growths, to beasts of prey, to vipers and to 
pestilence. No man ever has explored that 
region or mapped it out. There it is, in the 
midst of busy, jolly America, mysterious as 
Thibet in Asia, shut in to silence and death. 

The train stopped in a little hamlet made 
up of the station-house, a cottage and a few 
wretched one-roomed shanties, each set upon 
piles of logs. Underneath the pigs rooted in 
mud and unimaginable filth. Half a dozen 
black men lounged in the doorways, gaping at 
the train. 

“They’re the offscouring of the phosphate 
mines,’’ said Pratt, the conductor, a lean, 
sharp-eyed little man. ‘‘ Work a day an’ lay 
off a week. That’s their principles. Hi, you 
Kreeshy! Get off that siding!” 


Edgar Lepont Davidge 
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Kreeshy was a large, black 
negro who was squatted on 
the track, eating a fried fish. 
He tore it with his fingers 
and dropped the bits, drip- 
ping with grease, into his 
huge open mouth. His lips 
lay like slabs of fat on the 
heavier layers of fat that 
made up his face and jowl. 
He did not seem to under- 
stand Pratt, and tore his fish 
and gorged until the train 
moved down and was almost 
upon him, when he turned 
over into the mud and 
squatted there, still tearing 
and gorging. 

Pratt hadamigrating shop 
on the train—a common 
feature on these little rail- 
ways. He sold pounds of 
sugar and tobacco to the 
negroes in the hamlets 
through which he passed. 

A young white woman 
came up and bought a pack- 
age of biscuit from him. She 

was small, and very neat in her blue gown and white 
collar and cuffs, and she had kind eyes and a sweet, 
merry smile. She had a baby in her arms. 

““That’s the station master’s wife,” said Pratt. 
“Married a year ago. He couldn’t have done 
better.” 

She crossed the road, going into a little cottage 
which had white curtains in the windows and a 
yellow jasmine over the porch. 

As she passed Kreeshy, his sore, red eyes were 
fixed on her. He pulled himself up, and followed 
her for a step or two. Then the train puffed away 
out of sight. 

It was more than a year when I took the same 
journey again. The shanties were as filthy as ever, 
the mud as deep. Back of the hamlet lay the dark, 
silent swamp. 

Pratt again was busy with his packages, cheerful 
and sharp-tongued. 

“There was a pretty little woman here last year,” 
I said. ‘‘I don’t see her.” 

He looked at me without speaking for a minute. 

‘*She— died,” he said. ‘‘The company moved her hus- 
band down the road. He couldn’t stay here after that.” 

The train began to pull out. 

““T)’ye see them three trees across the road?”’ he said. 
“Two niggers was hung on them trees with no talk of 
trial. The third got off—the worst of the gang. Sort 0’ 
idiot.”’ 

‘“Was his name Kreeshy?” I asked. 

“Yes, Kreeshy. He went into the swamp. He’s there 
now. But she—died, luckily.” 

Winny was a skillful cook of the old Virginia type. She 
was a very black negro, with the flat nose and thick lips 
of her race, but the high forehead and sane, kind eyes 
which you find in the descendants of the Congo stock. 
She carried herself with much dignity, and when racked 
with pain in her last days never demeaned herself by groans. 

“Dah’s nothing to write about me, honey. I was cook 
foh my people down in Maryland till de wah broke dem 
all up. I stayed an’ cooked for dem jes de same; I was 
free, but you don’t suppose I was goin’ trapsein’ troo de 
country wid dem poh no ’count niggahs? I went on livin’ 
wid old Mist’ an’ Miss Fanny an’ Doctah John. Yoh’ve 
heard of him? Well, I thought de whole country know’d 
him! Why, when he was young he went to study in 
London an’ dem strange countries, an’ such was his skiil 
dat dey begged him to stay an’ be deir doctah. Ole Mist’ 
tole me ’bout it. But he said: ‘No, not foh any money. 
He’d come lib wid his own people.’ An’ he did, goin’ up 
an’ down de country-side foh fifty year’, curin’ folks, always 
jokin’ an’ laughin’. Oh, I knowed Doctah John well! He 
died three year’ ago. An’ when old Mist’ put up de mony- 
ment foh him, all ob us cullahed folks come to her an’ said: 
‘Let us havea hand in dat monyment. He was our friend, 
too!’ So we all give—one a dollah, an’ one five cents, or 
a dime—wid full hearts. An’ dah’s dat big, white stone 
on de ribah side—anybody kin see it goin’ up an’ down 
de Jeems, an’ on it: ‘Doctah John—from his people.’ 

“Den old Mist’ she passed away, an’ Miss Fanny she 
doan’ keep house no moah. So Winny’s got to go out cook- 
in’. You seen dat gentleman dat calls hyah every two 
weeks? Dat’s Miss Fanny’s husband. Dere my people. 
Dey comes to look after me, reglah. If I’m sick dey 
takes keer ob me. Lah’s sakes! Dese young niggahs! 


Bishop Gregory 


Dey’s so cocky wid deir learnin’ an’ freedom. Dey’s 
got no people! But I has got ’em, tank God!” 
A few weeks later Winny broke down. “Her people” 


took her away and cared for her tenderly, until she, too, 
went on to find Doctah John and ole Mist’. 


. 


Japan After the War 


By Frederic Courtland Penfield 


Victory of Arms the Prelude to a Greater Struggle for 
Trade Throughout the East 


Now it is the country upon which the gaze of the 

world is centred, the nation whose deeds and utter- 
ances are discussed almost to the exclusion of other topics. 
Japan is a little country manifestly playing for big things, 
and seems destined to attain them; but to speak of her as 
a ‘world power” is extravagantly untrue. After the capit- 
ulation of Port Arthur and the destruction of Rojestven- 
sky’s fleet, half the newspapers of America and England 
bristled with the phrases ‘“‘world power,” “first-class 
power,” and the like, when to have called Japan a good 
fighter would have been precisely descriptive. 

Within a decade Japan has conquered China with her 
millions, and defeated, in a manner without parallel in bril- 
liant warfare, what was regarded, a great power of northern 
Europe. But neither victory conferred title upon Japan 
as a great power. History affords no evidence that a na- 
tion has attained to lasting greatness through the agency 
of the sword; there is, on the contrary, the pathetic story 
of the empire of Napoleon, dazzling for a time, but collaps- 
ing eventually like a house of cards. 

Japan is aware that excessive employment of superla- 
tives imparts nothing helpful in placing her upon a basis of 
permanent security, and it is a matter of observation that 
the person who fights well does little else. Does Japan 
hope to become powerful, and take high place in the family 
of nations, for no other reason than the possession of mili- 
tary prowess? If the answer could be echoed from Tokyo 
and Yokohama it would be ‘‘ No, a thousand times, no!”’ 

It may truthfully be said of Japan that her humane con- 
duct of the campaign, her treatment of prisoners, and the 
magnanimous abstention from rejoicing over victories, 
earned almost universal approval. These are among the 
small things that stamp a people. For months past, when- 
ever peace was suggested by any statesman representing a 
neutral government, convinced that prolongation of hos- 
tilities could not affect the outcome, the Japanese always 
signified with promptness their willingness to sheathe the 
sword. These facts become illuminative to the impartial 
investigator seeking to determine whether Japan’s ascend- 
ency is merited and will be advantageous to human 
progress. 

The fact cannot be gainsaid that a great force is rising in 
that portion of Asia washed by the Pacific, a force that in a 
few years may become dominant in Oriental politics and 
commerce. But the defeat of the Czar’s armies and fleets 
by the Japanese should be taken only as an earnest of what 
is to follow. Japan has much to achieve before she becomes 
a power, either ‘‘great”’ or “‘first-class.’’ It requires no 
clairvoyance to see that five years from now she will be a 
factor for the good of the world—to record this opinion is 
but common justice. 

To prosecute the war and finance the Japanese Govern- 
ment in other directions, approximately $588,000,000 has 
been consumed; and the fact that but a fraction of this 
was wasted and none diverted by processes of ‘“‘graft,’’ 
places the Japs upon a lofty pedestal as examples to the 
rest of mankind. Before the outbreak of hostilities the 
public debt was $282,000,000. It is now, consequently, 
$870,000,000. Can this be considered a serious burden? 
Coming in great measure as the price of their awakening, 
it may more readily be made effective by the Japanese 
people as a stimulant than as a deterrent, for Japan has 
acquired qualities that cannot be gauged in figures— 
ambition and aroused energy. 


| NTIL recently, Japan has never been taken seriously. 


Japan’s Well-Filled Cash-Box 


ae pro rata public indebtedness amounts to only 
$18.51. That of the United States, fast diminishing, 
is $10.93 per person; but every subject of Great Britain 
dwelling in the United Kingdom bears a bonded indebted- 
ness of $91.80, and every citizen of France $151.70. It is 
fair comment that if a nation has no debt it likewise has no 
commerce, and amounts to but little in world affairs; and 
that whether a debt be burdensome or otherwise depends 
upon thecharacter of thepeople. Tothe sons of New Japan, 
with conflict ended and a career of industry entered upon, 
a pro rata obligation of $18.51 will be the merest bagatelle. 

Japan’s cash-box is well stocked by reason of the recent 
four and a half per cent. loan. In Tokyo it was ad- 
mitted that this latest bond issue in America, England and 
Germany was unnecessary; but it was deemed wise to take 
advantage of market conditions to secure at a low rate a 


fund with which to pay off internal 
obligations, that there might be 
money in the country to develop 
industries immediately the war ter- 
minates. While the gross indebted- 
ness of Japan may not be reduced 
for many years, its weight upon the 
people may readily be lightened by 
redemptions and conversions in the 
next four or five years. As the 
country’s credit strengthens, the 
rate of interest on borrowings auto- 
matically decreases. There is no 
longer need for paying six per cent. 
for financial aid, and there will con- 
sequently be numerous funding 
operationsin thefuture. It isa fact 
that Japan has debentures upon 
which capital was secured for early 
railway construction still paying ten per cent. interest. 
When these mature, new loans may be substituted at 
home upon a five per cent. basis, and possibly lower. In 
a word, Japan’s financial position is extremely sound, and 
she will carry easily her existing debt. 

Whatever the indemnity from Russia, its payment is 
certain to spread over aterm of years. It will place Japan- 
ese bonds in a position of enviable soundness, no doubt. 
As a rule, war indemnities accomplish little for victorious 
nations beyond reéstablishing their credit, and are rarely 
completed in the same generation with the conflict. It 
would be unfortunate for the cause of peace if a conquering 
nation received its indemnity in spot cash, as successful 
pugilists are supposed to do on leaving the roped arena. 

Japan’s greatest asset unquestionably is the energy of 
her people, aroused now to an inordinate degree by success 
in two wars, and the fact that they are shrewd enough to 
perceive that there can be victories greater than those of 
arms. This energy is further accentuated as a national 
resource by the imitative power of the people, their re- 
markable industry, willingness to toil for a low wage, and 
ability to live on an inexpensive diet of rice and fish. 


ORAWIN BY JAMES PRESTON 


A Country Athirst for Western Knowledge 


HE Mikado’s subjects demand no luxury of food, dress 
or home surrounding; they have no dissipations that 
absorb an undue amount of time or money, and the per- 
centage of adults who may be described as belonging to the 
idle class—through affluence, indolence or disability—is 
probably thesmallest in the world. There are not ten great 
fortunes in theland. A Japanese home, sheltering a family, 
costs no more to own than the rent of a laborer’s house in 
this country. These facts consolidate into a concrete qual- 
ity of definite security value. It was the best security back 
of America’s and England’s loans to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, aggregating $360,000,000—not a “‘ quick asset,”’ like 
railways, docks and public buildings, but something of the 
highest conceivable importance, nevertheless. 

The custom of speaking of our friends of the Island 
Empire as ‘‘the little Japanese”’ is a fault that should be 
promptly mended. Japan is small, it is true, but the peo- 
ple are numerous to the point of wonderment. Conse- 
quently, it can do no harm to memorize these facts: That 
Japan has an area actually 27,000 square miles greater than 
the British Isles, and 5,000,000 more inhabitants; in other 
words, the population of Japan is 47,000,000, while that of 
Great Britain and Ireland is but 42,000,000. That Japan’s 
population exceeds that of France by nearly 9,000,000, of 
Italy by 15,000,000, and of Austro-Hungary by 500,000. 
That outside of Asia there are but three countries in all the 
world with greater populations than Japan—Russia, the 
United States and Germany. 

It is the judgment of many who have studied the Japan- 
ese at close range that they are endowed with attributes 
of mind and body which make them equal, man for man, 
with the people of America and of Great Britain. Asiatic 


though they are, it will be unwise to permit the brain x 


become clogged with the idea that they are “ Asiatics”’ 
the popular acceptance of the word. The Japan of the 
present is the antithesis of ‘‘ Asiatic,’ and the Japan of the 
near future promises to be a country to be best measured 
by Western standards. 

The Japanese are athirst for knowledge, and impatient 
for the time to arrive when the world will estimate them at 
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their intellectual value, and forget to speak of them as th 


‘knowledge. 


little ‘“‘yellow’’ men of the East. This is manifested to) 
visitor many times a day. Their greatest craving is to knov 
English, not merely well enough to carry on trade advan, 
tageously, but to read understandingly books that dee 
with the moderate sciences, and other works generall | 
benefiting. Yokohama and Tokyo possess a score ¢) 
establishments where practically every important volum 
of instruction, whether it be English or American, is repro) 
duced in inexpensive form and widely sold. For man 
years English has been taught in Japan’s schools, but thov 
sands of boys and men in cities and towns are each | 
acquiring the language by study in odd hours. 

Examine the dog-eared pamphlet in the hands of the la 
assisting in the shop where you are purchasing something 
and you are almost certain to find it an elementary Englis [ 
book. Merchants know English well, as a rule; but 1 | 
many of them the desire for knowledge is not satisfied wit i 
the acquisition of English—they desire to know othe 
languages. In Yokohama I know a merchant of importanc| 
whose English is so good that one is drawn to inquire whet) 
he learned it. The answer will be that he studied at od) 
hours at home and when not serving customers. And th 
visitor may further be informed by this man that he is als i 
studying German and French. A teacher of German got, 
to his house at six o’clock each morning and for two houi, 
drills him in the language. Then, in the evening, after 
long day spent at business, a French teacher instructs hi 
in the graceful language of France. And this merchant iy 
but a type of thousands of Japanese who are daily gamerin ; 


| 


It is a pleasing incident for the visitor from America t| 
read of a meeting in the Japanese capital of the local 
Alumni Association—quite as pleasing as to see h 
played in every vacant field convenient to a larg 
Returning schoolboys have carried the game 
their companions, and in the voyage across the Pa 
has lost none of its fine points. For thirty years and 
the Japs have been learning English with the ind 
beavers. And ambition has been responsible for th 
dogged determination to be somebody, and the 
wish to see Japan stand with the progressive 
the earth. The power to keep such a people do 
not exist. Preparation is a subject never absent 
thoughts of the Japanese. It was preparation 
them victory after victory over the creatures of t 
Now they are preparing for a brilliant career in & 
commerce. : 


New Conditions and New Wants 


Ape. SPEAK in strict honesty of Japan’snatural 
one must admit that they are disappoint 
Perhaps no country is less promising agriculturall 
it be Norway or Greece. The arable soil of the 
empire is sorely limited, for it aggregates somet 
than sixteen per cent. of an area about equal to th 
State of California. Much of the country’s surf 
nied to cultivation by mountains and voleani 
The valleys and bottom lands spreading from th 
to the coast are absorbed in rice culture, and p 
bulk of the staple of the people. If the rice crop © 
sent to market it would produce $200,000,000 ea 
But no food crop can be raised for export; and 
conformation here indicated, there can be little 


or grazing land for flocks and herds. To afford 
e to the inhabitants of Japan it was necessary 
to purchase from other countries upward of 
,000 worth of food supplies, mainly rice and sugar. 
thoughtful Japanese it is a saddening fact that the 
f their country is not able to feed the fast increasing 
ion, for it is admitted that if the sea were not com- 
contribute generously to the nation’s needs there 
| be hunger in the land. 
quirements of the Japanese are growing at a rate 
ripping the ratio of increase of population, for the 
on of Western ideas has carried with it many added 
. The native of twenty years ago might subsist on 
s country gave him, but not so the subject of the 
of the armored battleship and soldier whose genius 
the advance of a mighty European nation. This 
must have hundreds of articles that his forefathers 
dreamed of. Incidentally, he wants yearly three 
ed thousand tons of sugar, a half million bales of 
, thousands of tons of wool, besides cargoes of flour 
petroleum, and he produces none of them, or next to 
_ The rousing of a people from the sleep of centuries 
new situations which perplex great minds. 
‘If Japan were blessed with deposits of coal and iron,” 
remark to a native statesman, perceiving the extraor- 
ary industry of the masses, “her development after the 
r might be rapid.” 
‘We have both,” insists the patriotic Japanese. 
eknowledging that England’s strength has secure basis 
er iron and coal, and aware that America’s richness in 
+ se staggers comprehension, you go in quest of the facts 
athey exist. But you discover that only technically can 
jvan be included in the list of coal and iron producing 
+o She has a fair supply of good bituminous coal, 
‘it is clean to handle, produces great heat, and is used by 
jyanese commercial and Government vessels; but the 
arket for it elsewhere has to compete with Chinese and 
[lian coals. It is Nagasaki and Kobe opinion that the 
syply may last two hundred years. Were it mined on the 
le of English or American coal it would probably be 
siausted in a generation. To meet last year’s abnormal 
jnand, coal was raised to the value of $8,000,000, a sum 
seeding slightly the value of all other minerals produced 
the twelve months. With endless water power, and 
picesses of converting this into electricity, there will be 
aabundance of inexpensive energy always in Japan. 


{he country can never be an important producer of iron. 
T2 greatest efforts have been made to develop the industry 
inyhe province of Rihuchuu, but unattended with success. 
Aa cost in excess of its market value, a paltry 18,000 tons 
ron was smelted last year; and the only important steel 
wks in Japan, fostered by the Government, has failed 
tlough the necessity of bringing pig iron from China. A 
pusible rumor obtains in official Tokyo that the Govern- 

ot is not to abandon its effort to force success in iron 

lsteel making; and in responsible quarters the assertion 
isaade that a long lease has been secured on an important 
4 tract in China, the product of which will blend advan- 
teously with Mexican or Californian hematite. And 
iuther, Japan is said already to have secured in Manchuria 
a:am of coal fifty feet in thickness, covered by a few feet 
osoil, that is contiguous to transportation, and that can- 
n, be exhausted for centuries. 


DRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 
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The investigator whose verdict should possess no bias 
is obliged to say that the prospect of Japanese prosperity 
through mineral production at home is but little more 
encouraging than through agriculture. Experience has 
many times demonstrated that iron and steel are profitably 
produced only when deposits of coal and ore are fairly 
close neighbors. For two thousand years Japan has been 
a producer of copper in a moderate way, and the mining 
of that metal is carried on at present with some profit. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities, gold mining has been 
encouraged by the Government, to aid the specie-reserve 
fund. Including the yield of the island of Formosa, Japan 
has produced in gold about $7,000,000 in the past year. 

In what manner, then, may the aroused Jap, poor in 
everything but ambition and enterprise, create for his be- 
loved country a position of security in the fast-rushing, 
selfish world? He knows the hopelessness of agriculture, 
and is likewise aware that other natural resources of his 
land are unlikely to yield a competence. He must do some- 
thing immediately the war ends, for it is now or hever with 
the Jap, and he is aware of this. His craving to be admitted 
into permanent brotherhood with progressive nations, 
and the necessity to achieve a career of profitable useful- 
ness for his beloved Nippon, make a force as uncontrollable 
as that of Niagara. 


A New Era for a New Japan 


HE day that peace is made certain between Russia and 
Japan will mark a new era in the Mikado’s empire, for 
that day will begin seriously the work of upbuilding 
Japan. Manufacturing and trade conquest are to be 
united in a campaign enlisting the codperation of every 
patriotic subject. The Japanese of the immediate future 
are to be manufacturers, carrying the articles of their 
fabrication to Asiatic markets in their own vessels; and 
this they will do as effectively as they fought. Five 
years hence the world will see in Japan a country wherein 
the whirr of machinery will remind one of New England, 
and the construction of ships suggest the Clyde or Mersey. 
Japan’s program is an elaborate one, but it will succeed, 
for it is the creation of the Mikado’s Government. The 
last borrowing of $150,000,000—not required for war pur- 
poses, obviously—was probably the commencement of 
operations in the campaign that is to convert Japan into 
a vast workshop. 

There are two countries which the Japanese look upon 
with admiration and envy, the United States and England; 
and for thirty years they have been assiduously studying 
the commercial methods of both. Painfully aware of the 
narrowness of Nature’s gifts in their own land, the Japs 
turn now to England as a nation to be patterned from. 
They know that England long ago forsook agriculture for 
manufacturing, and that the great industrial communities 
have been built up at the expense of thefarms. The Japan- 
ese are aware that the energies of the country, years ago 
devoted to agriculture, are now given over to the iron and 
shipbuilding and textile industries; and that the English 
people find it more profitable to run a workshop for the 
universe and buy their food from abroad with the product 
of their manufacturing. Herein is the text of the New 
Japan. Any visitor to the Japanese capital may divine it; 
and, if mingling with men of finance and shipping, he 
would knowit. The anticipation of events is admittedly a 
trait of the Japanese character; and a few months hence 
America and Europe may marvel at Japan’s preparation 
for a commercial propaganda, as they did at her prepared- 
ness for war. The Japanese have an acute sense of fact, 
let it be borne in mind, and do nothing from impulse. 

It is no more than fair to Japanese astuteness to assume 
that the program of Japan’s intentions is familiar to every 
representative of the Mikado’s Government in commercial 
Europe and America. The Japanese Minister at London, 
Viscount Hyashi, talked very close to something in his 
mind when saying to an interviewer that ‘‘Japan’s greater 


‘ proximity to China proper and to Manchuria will enable 


her to secure trade on exceptionally favorable terms; and 
the Japanese surely are not to be blamed if they happen to 
be geographically well placed for trading in their immediate 
neighborhood.” 

And at a public dinner in New York, Consul-General 
Uchida gave evidence of familiarity with the program when 
he said: ‘‘We are going to adopt American methods of 
making money; we like to use American machinery, and 
we find your cotton the best in the world. We expect a 
great industrial and commercial boom as soon as the war is 
over. We will then have to make up the expenses of the 
war in industries, and for that purpose we must import 
American machinery and raw materials.” 

The words of the diplomatist in London join perfectly 
with those of the consular official in America. They-sum 
up Japan’s policy in a line. She is to commercialize China 
and Manchuria with an endless variety of goods manu- 
factured from American raw materials by American ma- 
chinery. No program could be simpler. One of Japan’s 
greatest statesmen, a member of several ministries, hesi- 
tates not to say that it offers the shortest possible cut 
to-prosperity. ‘‘Remember,” he insists, ‘“‘that we are 
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justified in emulating the United States, for is not Japan 
her god-child?”’ 

In a very few years Japan may be spinning a third of the 
cotton worn by the millions of Asia—this is the ambi- 
tion, at least, of powerful Japanese capitalists. And the 
idea is by no means chimerical, when it is known that Japan 
ceased three or four years since to purchase cotton save in 
a raw state. America had formerly a good customer in 
Japan for cotton fabrics. Now she buys the cotton from 
us by the bale, spins and weaves for her own use, and sends 
to China and Korea cloth and cotton yarns to an enormous 
extent. The value of the cotton yarn spun last year in 
Japan was $47,000,000, and next year it may be nearly 
twice as much. 

There is so much logic in selecting cotton-spinning for a 
great Japanese industry that one is led to speculate as to 
the permanence of the business in England. Japanese 
labor is as good as British, and cheaper, and Japan has the 
markets of Asia almost at her door. Easily can she secure 
the trade of China, and in time she may invade India itself 
with her ‘“‘ Manchester goods.’’ If so, it will be unfortunate 
for Manchester, for the Japs will enjoy certain advantages 
over British spinners. The escaping of Suez Canal charges 
might be sufficient to give Japan a considerable control of 
the Indian market. Japan desires an industry that may 
become national in its ramifications. Natural and 
economic conditions are making this the cotton industry. 

A fruit of Japan’s victory is the silencing of Russian dis- 
approval of her aspirations in Korea, and she is left in a 
position of influence amounting to dictatorship over this 
peninsula. As the military campaign progressed, yielding 
with each event a measure of success to Japan, the Govern- 
ment of the Mikado kept pace by tightening with every 
victory its hold on the political affairs of the hermit country. 

So dominant is Japan’s sway at Seoul that Korea might 
be the vassal of Japan. Japanese diplomatists guide the 
Korean policy and Japanese officers direct military affairs. 
Korea’s representatives abroad, many of them, have been 
called home, for Japan is willing to look after the foreign 
interests of her neighbor gratuitously. 

Japan can derive immeasurable benefit from her ward, 
for Korea offers a solution to the troublous problem of ever- 
increasing population and lack of foodstuffs. The hermit 
kingdom, amazingly rich in agriculture, richer still in min- 
eral wealth, and but sparsely settled, presents a tempting 
opportunity, for the possession of the country seems 
indispensable to Japan’s play for greatness. 

And when the dispersing smoke of war reveals a bruised 
and neglected Manchuria, it will be discovered that Japan 
possesses sufficient influence at Peking to secure privileges 
for exploiting a vast section of southern Manchuria—and 
Manchuria is as prodigal in natural resources as Korea. 
Count Okuma, thrice premier of Japan, has an alluring 
scheme for ‘“‘colonial development” in Manchuria and 
Korea, an item of which is to make Manchuria compete 
with Germany as a beet-sugar producer by means of 
Japanese energy. 

Five years hence Japan will industrially be well-to-do; 
ten years hence, industrially affluent as well as politically 
powerful. And ten years is not long for a busy nation 
to wait, when the reward earned is the undisputed 
position of a World Power—to a country immersed in 
business, ten years is like a day in a man’s life. 


The Wood Fire in Number Three 


HE old building was 
al being treated to a sen- 
sation—the first of 
the winter—or rather the 
first of the spring, for the 
squatty Japanese bowl standing 
on top of Mac’s mantel was 
already filled with pussy-willows 
which the great man had himself 
picked on one of his strolls under 
the Palisades. 

Strange things were going on 
downstairs. Outside on the 
street curb stood a darky in white 
cotton gloves; in the main door 
stood another, the two connected 
by a red carpet laid across the 
sidewalk; at the end of the dingy 
corridor stood a third, and inside 
the room on the right a fourth and 
fifth—all in white gloves and all 
bowing like salaaming Hindus to 
a throng of people in smart 
toilettes. 

Woods was having a tea! 

The portrait of Miss B. J.—in 
a leghorn hat and feathers, one 
hand on her chin, her pet dog in 
her lap—was finished, and the 
B. J’s were assisting Woods’ 
aunt and Woods in celebrating 
that historical event. The func- 
tion being an exclusive one, all 
the details were perfect: there 
were innumerable candles sput- 
tering away in improvised hold- 
ers—twisted iron, china and 
dingy brass—the grease running 
down the sides of their various 
ornaments; there were burning 
joss-sticks; loose heaps of bric-a- 
brac which looked as if they had 
been thrown pellmell together, 
but which it had taken Woods 
hours to group; there were com- 
binations of partly screened lights 
falling on pots of roses; easels draped in stuffs; screens 
hung with Japanese and Chinese robes; divans covered 
with rugs and nested with green and yellow cushions—and 
last, but by no means least, there was the counterfeit 
presentment of the young girl who held court on the divan 
surrounded by an admiring group of admirers, some of 
whom declared that the likeness was perfect, others that 
it did not do her justice, and still another—this time an 
art critic— who said, under his breath, that the dog was the 
only thing on the canvas that looked alive. 

Upstairs, before his wood fire, sat MacWhirter, with 
only Marny and me to keep him company. He never went 
to teas—didn’t believe in mixing paint with society. 


“Better shut the door, hadn’t I?” said Mae. ‘‘Those 
joss-sticks smell like an opium joint.’’ And he began 
shifting the screen. ‘‘Hello, Lonnegan! That you?” 


“That’s me, Mac,” answered the architect in a cheery 
tone. ‘‘ Are you moving house?” 

“No, trying to get my breath. Did you ever smell any- 
thing worse than that heathen punk Woods is burning ?”’ 

“You ought to get a whiff of it inside his studio,” an- 
swered Lonnegan. ‘‘Got every window tight shut, the 
room darkened and jammed with people. Came near get- 
ting my clothes torn off wedging myself in and out,” 
Lonnegan continued, readjusting his searf, pulling up the 
collar of his Prince Albert coat and tightening the gardenia 
in his buttonhole. ‘‘ You’re going down, Mag, aren’t you?” 

““No—going to stay right here; so is Marny and the 
Colonel.” 

“Woods won’t like it.’ 

“‘Can’t help it. Woods ought to have better sense than 
to turn his studio upside down for a lot of people that don’t 
know a Velasquez from an Old Oaken Bucket chromo. 
Art is a religion, not a Punch and Judy show. Whole thing 
is vulgar. Imagine Rembrandt showing his Night Watch 
for the first time to the rag-tag and bobtail of Antwerp, or 
Titian making a night of it over his Ascension. Sacrilege, I 
tell you—this mixing up of ice cream and paint— makes a 
farce of a high calling and a mountebank of the painter! If 
we are put here for anything in this world it is to show our 
fellow-sinners something of the beauty we see and they 
can’t—not to turn clowns for their amusement.” 


Editor's Note —This is one of a series of stories by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, each complete in itself, but all told beside The Wood Fire 
in No. 3. The next story will appear in an early number. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Murphy and Lonnegan Introduce Some Mysterious Characters 


““A Woman at the Next Table Turned Her Head and Fastened Her Eyes Upon Him” 


Boggs and Murphy—the Irish journalist had long since 
become a full member—had entered and stood listening to 
Mac’s harangue. 

‘‘Land o’ Moses! Whew!” burst out the Chronic 
Interrupter. ‘‘What’s the matter with you, Mac? You 
never were more mistaken in your life! Yousit up here and 
roast yourself over the fire and you don’t know what’s 
going on outside. Woods is all right; he’s got his living to 
make and his studio rent to pay, and his old aunt isas strong 
as a three-year-old and may live to be ninety. If these 
people want ice cream fed to them out of oil cups and want 
to eat it with palette knives, let ’em do it. That don’t 
make the picture any worse. You sawit: it’s a bully good 
portrait—fifty times better looking than the girl, and has 
some ripping things in it—shadow tones under the hat and 
the brush-work on the gown are ‘way up’ in G. Don’t you 
think so, Lonnegan ?”’ 

‘“Yes—best thing Woods has done—but Mac is partly 
right about the jam downstairs. Half of them didn’t know 
Woods when they came in—one woman asked me if I was 
he, and when I pointed him out, beaming away, she said: 
‘What! that little bald-headed fellow witharedface? And 
is that the picture? Why, I am surprised!’” 

“Of course she was,” exploded Mac. ‘‘What she ex- 
pected to see was a six-legged goat, or a cow with two tails.” 

Jack Sterling’s head was now thrust over the Chinese 
screen. Jack had been south for half the winter, and his 
genial face was the signal for a prolonged shout of welcome. 

“Yes, that’s me,’”’ Jack cried in answer. ‘‘Got home this 
morning. Almighty glad to see you fellows! Mac, old 
man, you look more like old John Gilbert grown young than 
ever—getting another chin on you. Lonny! Shake, old 
fellow. Hello, Boggs; you’re fat enough to kill! Mr. 
Murphy, glad to see you—heard you had been given a chair 
by Mace’s fire. Oh, biggest joke on me, fellows, you ever 
heard! I stopped in at Woods’ tea party a few minutes 
ago. Lord! what a jam! And hot! Well, Florida is a 
refrigerator to it. Struck a pretty girl—French, I think— 
pretty as a picture—big hat, gown fitting like a glove, eyes, 
mouth, teeth—well! You remember Christine, don’t you, 
Mac?’’—and he winked meaningly at our host. ‘‘Same 
type, only a trifle stouter. She wanted to know how old 
one of Woods’ tapestries was, and where one of his embroid- 
eries came from, and I got her off on a divan and we were 
having a beautiful time, when an old lady came up and 
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called me off, and whispe 
in my ear that I ought 
know that my charmer y 
her own dressmaker, w 
was looking up new costun 


” 2 | 


and j 
“Fine! Glorious!”” shout 
Mac. ‘‘That’s something lj 
That’s probably the only hon) 
guest Woods has. I hope, 
you went right back to h 
did your prettiest to entert 
her.” S 
“T ‘tried’ to, but me | 
skipped. Give me a pipe, \ 
Lord, fellows, but it’s cone! 
back! You'll find this a hay 
of rest, Mr. Murphy.” And Je 
laid his hand on the Irishma 
knee. a 
“It’s the only place that fits 
shoulders and warms me he: 
anyhow,” answered Murp) 
“‘Tt’s good of you to let me, 
You live so fast over here tha 
little cranny like this, where) 
ean get out of the rush, is a G 
send. Your adventure doy 
stairs with the dressmaker, ] 
Sterling, reminds me of wi 
happened at one of our os 
London houses last winter, <! 
which is still the social myst 
of London.” = | 
Boggs waved his hand to cc: 
mand attention. His fri! 
Murphy’s yarns were the hit! 
the winter. ‘‘Listen, Jack,” : 
said in a lower tone. ‘They } 
all brand new and he tells em}: 
a master. Nobody can toi) 
him. Draw up, Pitkin.” n 
sculptor had just come in fr 
Woods’ tea. a | 
‘We have the same thing) 
England to fight against that }) 
have here,” continued the Irishman. ‘Our studios | 
private exhibitions are blocked up with people who 
never invited—hardest thing to keep them out. Thei 
dent I refer to occurred in one of those great London hou 
on Grosvenor Square, occupied that winter by Lord : 
Lady Arbuckle—a dingy, smoky, grime-covered old m 
sion, with a green-painted door, flower-boxes in the 
dows, and a line of daisies and geraniums fringing the 1 
of the balcony above. a 
“There the Arbuckles gave a series of dinners or en - 
tainments that were the talk of London—not so much ! 
their magnificence as for the miscellaneous lot of pec§ 
Lady Arbuckle would gather together in her drawi- 
rooms. If somebody from Vienna had discovered ; 
crobes in raspberry jam, off went an invitation to the 
tinguished professor to dine or be received and shap 
hands with. Savants with big foreheads, hollow eyes '# 
shabby clothes; sunburned soldiers from the Soudan; i 
composers from Leipsic; long-haired painters i 
Munich; Indian princes in silk pajamas and Kohino >, 
were all run to cover, caught and let loose at the Arbi ; 
Thursdays in Lent, or had places under their mahog? 
Old Arbuckle let it go on without a murmur. IfC 
liked that sort of thing—why, that was the sort 
that Catherine liked He would preside at the he 
table in his white choker and immaculate shirt fi 
do the honors of the house. Occasionally, when Parliar 
was not sitting, he would stroll through the drawing-100 5 
shake hands with those he knew and return the salaam 
stares of those he did not. 2 
“On this particular night there was to be an Ir 
list of guests, the dinner being served at eight-thirt 
Not only was the Prime Minister expected, but a §] 
collection of social freaks had been invited to meet 
including Prince Pompernetski of the Imperial Gue 
who turned out afterward to be a renegade Po 
swindler; the Rajah of Bramapootah—a waddling 
who always brought his Cayenne pepper with hi 
pocket of his embroidered pajamas; one or two no 
and their wives, some officers and a scattering 0 
lights—twenty-two in all. } 
“At eight-twenty the carriages began to % 
bobby on the beat regulating the traffic; the 
ping out upon a carpet a little longer and wider 
one Mr. ods has laid over the sidewalk dov 


’ 


‘packed. I could hardly get through the 


“Once inside the guests were taken in charge by a line of 
flunkeys—the women to a cloakroom on the right, the men 
to a basement room on the left—where ‘Chawles’ handed 
each man an envelope containing the name of the lady he 


_ was to take out to dinner and a diagram designating the 


location of his seat at his host’s table. 
_ “By eight-twenty-five all the guests had arrived except 
General Sir John Catnall and Lady Catnall, who had 
passed thirty years of their life in India and who had 
reached London but the night before, where they were met 
by one of Lady Arbuckle’s notes inviting them to dinner to 
meet the Prime Minister. That the dear woman had never 
Jaid eyes on the Indian exiles and would not know either of 
them had she met them on her sidewalk made no difference 
toher. The butler, in announcing their names, would help 
her over this difficulty as he had done a hundred times be- 
fore. That the short notice might prevent their putting in 
an appearance was also immaterial. She knew her London 
well enough to know that Prime Ministers were not met 
with every day, even in the best of houses. 

At eight-thirty the two missing guests arrived —Sir John 


~sun-baked to the color of a coolie, and Lady Catnall not 


much better off so far as her complexion was concerned. 
The climate had evidently done its work. Their queerly- 
eut clothes, too, showed how long they had been out of 
London. : 

With their announcement by the flunkey, who bawled 
out their names so indistinctly that nobody caught them, 
not even Lady Arbuckle, the guests marched out to dinner, 
Lord Arbuckle leading with the wife of 
the Prime Minister; Lady Arbuckle 
bringing up the rear with the Rajah, 
without that lady having the dimmest 
idea as to whether all her guests were 
present or not. 

“Sir John found himself next to a 
Roumanian woman who had spent three- 
quarters of her life in Persia; and Lady 
Catnall sat beside a bald-headed scientist 
from Berlin, who spoke English as if he 
was cracking nuts.. None of the four had 
ever heard of the others’ existence. 

“The dinner was the usual deadly dull 
affair. The Prime Minister smiled and 
beamed over his high collar and emitted 
platitudes that anybody could print with- 
out getting the faintest idea of his mean- 
ing; and the Rajah peppered and eat 
with hardly a word of any kind to the 
lady next him, who talked incessantly; 
the scientist jabbered German, com- 
pletely ignorant of the fact that Lady 
Catnall could not understand a word of 
what he said, while the other great per- 
sonages—especially the women—looked 
through their lorgnettes and studied 
the menagerie. 

“When the port had been served and 
the ladies had risen to leave the men to 
their cigars, Sir John Catnall conducted 
the Roumanian-Persian combination to 
the drawing-room door, clicked his heels, 
bent his back in salaam, and, with a cer- 
tain anxious look on his face, hurried 
back to the dining-room. There, seeing 
the seat next Lord Arbuckle temporarily 
empty, he slid into it, laid his bronzed 
hand on his host’s thin, white, blue- 
veined wrist, and said in a voice trembling 
with suppressed emotion : ’ 

““We got your wife’s note and came at 
once, although our boxes are still un- 


dinner I have been so anxious, but we 
arrived so late I could not ask your wife— 
indeed you were already moving in to 
dinner when your man announced us. 
Tam in London, as you know, to consult 
an oculist for my sight, which is greatly impaired, and he 
called professionally just as I was leaving my lodgings.’ 
Then, bending close to Lord Arbuckle, he asked in a voice 
tremulous with emotion: ‘Tell me now about Eliza; is she 
really as badly off as your wife thinks?’ 

“ Arbuckle had learned one thing during his long life with 
Catherine—never, as you Americans say, to ‘give her 
away.’ The identity of the partly blind, sunburned man 
with half a cataract over each eye, who was gazing at him 
So intently, awaiting an answer from his lips, was as much 


of @ mystery to him as was the particular malady with 
’ which the unknown Eliza was’ afflicted, or the contents of 


his wife’s letter. Yet instantly Lord Arbuckle’s face took 
on a grave and serious expression. 

““Yes,’ he answered slowly; ‘yes, I regret to say that it 

I] true.’ 

Great Heavens!’ ejaculated the stranger. ‘You don’t 
! Terrible! Terrible!’ And without another word he 
from his seat, tarried for a moment at the mantel 
g into the coals, and then slowly rejoined the ladies. 
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“When the last guest had departed, Arbuckle, who had 
been smothering a fire of indignation over the stranger’s in- 
quiry and at the uncomfortable position in which his wife 
had placed him, owing to her never consulting him about 
her guests or her correspondence, shut the door of the 
drawing-room so the servants could not hear and burst out 
with: 

““What d d nonsense it is, Catherine, to invite peo- 
ple who bore you to death with questions you can’t answer! 
Who the devil is Eliza, and what’s the matter with her?’ 

““Who wanted to know, my dear?’ 

““That badly-dressed, red-faced person who sat half- 
way down the table next to that frightful frump in a turban 
from Persia?’ 

““T don’t know any Eliza!’ 

““But you said you did.’ 

““*T said I did?’ 

“““Yes, he told me so—you wrote him! Now be good 
enough, Catherine, to let me know in advance whenever 
you Y 

““But I never told anybody about Eliza—never heard 
of her.’ 

““You did, I tell you! You told that fellow who winks 
all the time, with some beastly thing the matter with his 
eyes.’ 

“*You mean Sir John Catnall? The man who came in 
just as we were going in to dinner. That is, I suppose it was 
he. Barton told me we were waiting for him.’ 

““Yes. He said he was late.’ 


AB) JONES 


“Out Dropped Two Twenty-Pound Bank of England Notes” 


““ And he told you Here the door opened and the 
butler entered for her ladyship’s orders for the night. 

‘““*Barton, whom did you announce last?’ 

““*T didn’t catch the name, your ladyship—quite.’ 

““*Was it Sir John Catnall and Lady Catnall?’ 

““*No, your ladyship; something that began with B.’ 

““* Are you sure it was not ‘‘Catnall’’?’ 

“Quite sure, your ladyship. Sir John’s man was here 
just after dinner was announced and left a message, your 
ladyship. I forgot to giveit to you. He said Sir John had 
been out of town, and had that moment received your lady- 
ship’s note and that it was impossible for him to come to 
dinner. I supposed that your ladyship had known of it and 
had invited the gentleman and his lady who came last to 
take their places, and I put them in Sir John’s and Lady 
Catnall’s seats as it was marked on the diagram you gave 
Chawles.’ 

““«Just as I supposed, Catherine!’ snorted Arbuckle. ‘A 
couple of d d impostors—one passing himself off as a 
blind man! Serves you right! They’ve carried off half 
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the plate by this time. Bingeley lost all of his spoons and 
forks that way last week—he told me so in the House 
yesterday.’ 

““Tmpostors! You don’t think Barton, go down 
instantly and see if anything has been taken out of the 
cloakroom—and Barton, see if that miniature with the 
jewels around the frame is where I left it on the mantel— 
and the candlesticks Oh! you don’t think—it can’t 
be—Oh, dear, dear, dear!’ 

“Again the door opened and Barton appeared. 

“““The candlesticks are all right, your ladyship, but the 
miniature is gone. I looked everywhere; Chawles said it 
was taken to your room by the maid.’ 

“*Ring for Prodgers at once!’ 

““T have, your ladyship. Ah! Here she comes with it. 
And he handed the jeweled frame to his mistress. 

“Oh, I’m so thankful! You’re sure nothing else is 
missing ?’ 

““No, your ladyship, but Chawles found this note on the 
mantel, which he says he picked up from the table after 
they had left.’ 

“Lord Arbuckle craned his head, and his wife eagerly 
scanned the inscription. 

‘“‘On the envelope, scrawled in pencil, were the words: 
‘For dear Eliza.’ 

“Lady Arbuckle broke the seal. Out dropped two 
twenty-pound Bank of England notes!” 

“Case of wrong house, wasn’t it?’”’ burst out Mae. ‘I 
wonder Catnall didn’t find it out before dinner was over.” 

“Put old man Arbuckle in a bad hole,” 
remarked Boggs. ‘‘What excuse could 
he make when he returned the money?”’ 

“Td have given that butler a dressing 
down,” muttered Lonnegan. ‘‘He ought 
to have known that there was some mis- 
take when the note arrived.’’ Lonnegan 
was born without the slightest sense of 
humor, Boggs always said. 

“Keep on guessing, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed Murphy. ‘‘London guessed for 
a week and then gave it up.” 

“Well, but is that all?” asked Sterling. 

““Every word and line. Nobody knows 
to this day who they were or where they 
came from. The flunkey on the curb said 
they arrived in a four-wheeler; and that 
when they left he had whistled to the 
rank at the end of the Square for a han- 
som, and that they both stepped in and 
drove off.” 

“And old Arbuckle still bags the 
money?” inquired Boggs. 

“Did the last I heard.” 

“Did he try to find out who the fellow 
was?” 

“No; Lady Arbuckle wouldn’t let 
him—it would have given the whole 
thing away. Besides, it was Arbuckle’s 
statement about Eliza that made the 
stranger give the money—rather a deli- 
cate situation—looked as if he and his 
wife had put up a job. 

“Poor devil!”” muttered Mac. ‘Lied 
to his guest, insulted his wife, and robbed 
some poor woman of a charity that might 
have restored her to health—and all be- 
cause of just the same kind of idiotic fool- 
ishness that is going on downstairs at 
Woods’ this very minute. Damnable, 
the whole thing!”’ 

“Pll tell you of a case,” said Lonnegan 
without noticing Mac’s outburst, as he 
reached for his pipe which he had laid on 
the mantel, ‘‘in which not a mysterious 
couple like Mr. Murphy’s figured, but a 
mysterious woman, and I know the man 
who was mixed up in the affair. He’sa 
civil engineer now and lives in London— 
got quite a position. - When I first met him he was a drafts- 
man in one of the downtown offices—this was some fifteen 
years ago. He was a good-looking fellow then, about 
twenty-seven or eight, I should say, with a smooth-shaven 
face and features like a girl’s, they were so regular—a hand- 
some chap, if he was about up to your shoulders, Mac.’’ 

“What sort of a yarn is this, Lonny?” interrupted 
Boggs. ‘‘Got any point to it, or is it one of your long- 
winded things like the one you told us when you weren’t 
murdered ?”’ 

“Tt’s one that will make your hair stand on end,” re- 
torted the architect. ‘‘ Wonder I never told you before.” 

“Go on, Lonny,” broke in Jack Sterling. ‘‘Dry up, 
Boggs. He was a good-looking chap, you said, Lonny, and 
about up to Mac’s shoulders.” 

“Yes, and half the size of Boggs around the waist,’’ con- 
tinued Lonnegan withawinkat MacWhirter. ‘‘ The firm he 
was with sent him to Vienna with some plans and specifica- 
tions of a big enterprise in which they were interested. He 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The dollar that stops rolling becomes very flat. 


@ Cleaning up tainted money is the new antiseptic game. 


@ In the case of the Panama Canal it’s a long dig between 
oceans. 


@ Turn about is unfair play and company doesn’t love 
misery. 


€ Courtesy is an old-fashioned gentleman who is never out 
of fashion. 


@ Certainly, fast traveling isn’t unsafe. It’s the sudden 


stopping that hurts. 


C Any girl would rather tell her age than confess that she 
had never been loved. 


@ A man who stands square with the world stands on the 
foundation of his fortune. 


@ This is the season when Baedeker yields a lot of material 
for next winter’s sermons. 


€ Truth is not half so strange as some of the fiction about 
how short stories are written. 


@ Vainly do the summer resort girls call to the young men 
that there’s always room at the hop. 


C If the fight keeps on, Graft may yet be driven back to 
his old occupation of shining shoes in sleeping-cars. 


@ What is the matter with Kansas? Nothing; it is all 
over. Jerome and Lawson have made their visits and gone 
home. 


@ Among the recent fads is ‘‘sanctified common-sense.”’ 
It sounds like a new breakfast-food made out of the same 
old oatmeal. 


@ If Norway succeeds in getting republican government 
she should extend the policy of simplicity and knock out 
those surplus consonants in her proper names. 


@ With another $150,000,000 successfully placed, the 
Japanese have again demonstrated that they can float 
war loans as easily as they sink Russian ships. 


The Eminent Director 


VW ee a great enterprise that appeals in any 
sort to public confidence gets into conspicuous diffi- 
culty, about the first thing to be commented upon is that 
its list of directors or trustees contains the most eminent 
names. This must be so, because nobody would think of 
launching such an enterprise unless it was duly provided 
with distinguished sponsors. 

This power of the name plays a tremendous part in busi- 
ness. The amount of public investments of all sorts that 
are made on the strength of it must be huge. And to all 
but an infinitesimal fraction of the investing public the 
name is merely so many letters—nothing more than a 


sound. Not one in a thousand of those who see the name 
and are influenced by it know the actual man. All they 
know is that he is a director of such and such banks, of 
this and that railroad, or of one and the other trust com- 
pany. It would be quite possible, by a little inside conni- 
vance, to invest with this great power of attracting public 
confidence the name of an indigent and inebriate boot- 
black—by simply electing him to a dozen important 
directorates, one after the other. 

Now and then some brand-new name appears—shot up 
out of the void by a conspicuous stroke. The new name 
is at once seized upon. No forthcoming list of directors is 
complete without it. More than once it has happened that 
the man behind the new name was a mere skyrocket, and 
presently descended to earth in the form of a burnt stick. 
Now and then, too, an eminent name fades out. It is 
dropped very quietly from one list after another. Presently 
it develops that the possessor of this name had paresis for 
six years, or that he foolishly lost his own money long 
before. But until the fact is finally disclosed the name of 
the lunatic or bankrupt possesses all its original potency 
to inspire the general public with confidence. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor might add 
a Bureau of Inspection of Notables, which, after due 
semi-annual inspection, would issue a certificate that, 
for example, Adam Adamson Adams is still in the flesh, 
reasonably sound, tolerably sober, and apparently willing 


and able to supervise the affairs of the twenty-seven - 


great corporations for which he stands as sponsor. 


The Ignorant Rich 


F BIG fortunes, big incomes, big houses, big extrava- 
gances in expenditure for the show and luxury that 

add nothing to the comfort of the possessor—however 
much they may add to the envy of the unthinking beholder 
—were proof of triumph, of ‘‘success,’’ what a monstrous 
failure human society would be! For where there is one 
man with wealth, there are, even in America, ten thousand 
with only just enough for modest existence. Yet we find 
the rich preening themselves upon their superfluity, upon 
the luxury that is suffocating their minds and hearts. 

It is not strange that those who have never known what 
it. was to have enough should grossly exaggerate the im- 
portance of money. The famished man dreams not of 
enough to eat and drink, but of vast storehouses of food 
and vast rivers of water. But what of the man with the 
full stomach who rakes in and hoards food and looks at 
his hoards with greedy eyes? 

It sounds like insanity, doesn’t it? But it is only igno- 
rance—and a kind of ignorance that will surely yield to 
education. 


One Root of Evil 


a Y LITTLE girl is usually very good,’ said a young 
mother. ‘But sometimes she’s as bad as can be. 
It’s really quite unaccountable.”’ And then it suddenly 
came to her that she hadn’t even tried to account for it, 
except on the easy theory of the natural waywardness of 
all flesh. She recalled that every effect must have a cause; 
she proceeded to scent forthe effect of this particular cause. 
She found, first, that many of the “ quite unaccountable” 
naughty spells were preceded by eating candy between 
meals, quantities of indigestible stuff at meals—and, 
further, that, curiously enough, these doings also preceded 
such slight illnesses as the child had from time to time, and 
also its fits of indifference to study and to play. She 
found, second, that all the rest of the naughty spells were 
preceded by fits of moodiness of one kind or other in 
the child’s mother. 


Praise of the Club Woman 


jee cause of advanced femininity has been getting it 
hard of late, and especially from potentates and the 
mightiest in the land. Cleveland has scored the club 
woman, Roosevelt the ‘‘ pseudo-intellectual’’ woman, and 
William the Unsilent has gone so far as to say that the 
proper subjects of womankind are the three ‘‘C’s’’— 
church, children and cooking. A thoughtful granddam 
lately remarked that they might all think differently if 
they knew more of the woman who preceded the pseudo- 
intellectual-club-race-suicidist. 

This, it appears, was a woman whose cooking was of the 
most limited range and not always digestible, whose high- 
est social activity was the pleasant-tongued sewing-circle, 
and whose religion was so feverishly emotional as to break 
out in spots of bigotry and self-righteousness. She was 
speaking, it should be said, of the woman of the smaller 
American cities and towns; but she added that the remark 
might be stretched without great injustice so as to cover 
the sex at large. ‘‘ You can’t pickle a woman’s mind like 
onions,” added this worthy elder; ‘‘and so she might just 
as well copy out addresses at the Carnegie Library to read 
at the Anthropological Society.” 

Even this does not exhaust the virtues of the advanced 
woman. Already she is building club-houses in which, 
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like a true disciple of Walt Whitman, she can loaf anc 
invite her soul. When she has progressed one stage furthe 
in her cultivation of her ideal—the ideal of man, proud m 
—she will have clubs in which, before loafing, she will 
able to check her soul with the hall-boy. The rich and the 
fashionable of New York are already building such a club, 
which, with an extraordinary lack of historical perspectiv 
they call the Colonial Club. It is to have a gymnasium, 
squash courts, and a bathing pool. The cooking, like the 
Chevalier Bayard, is to be not only above fear, but above 
reproach. The library is to be a solitary waste. Conversa- 
tion is to be limited to words of one syllable. Personali- 
ties are to be restricted to amiable satire, or, at the worst, 
to subacid irony. When the true history of Woman is 
written its subtitle will be ‘‘ From the Sewing-Circle to the 
Man’s Club.” +a 


Alice in Moral Land 


a mighty frown at Alice. Those adventures in Won- 
derland ‘‘neither represent the true child, nor appeal to real 
interest.” They are ‘“‘mental confectionery, and not men- 
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BS tae S HALL, of Clark University, has frown | 
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tal food.”” They should be ruled out of public libraries, 
““There is only one standard that ought always to be 


supreme for the reading of the young, and that is moral 
improvement.” This is probably sound. It is certainly 
more sound than sense. There was a time, in the middle 


of the sober reign of Victoria, when books for the young 
Why, 
then, did he neglect the practical application of his preach- . 


were written on President Hall’s identical plan. 


ment—that the youth of to-day should be nurtured on the 
recital of how Rollo saved fourteen cents on the journey 


from Paris to Rome, and how Elsie made home happy | 


with a hairpin? 

The preaching juveniles of the mid-Victorian nursery 
are as extinct as the dodo, and we venture the belief that 
they are deservedly so. The classics of maturity are full of — 
joyous sunshine, even inconsequent fun and frolic. No 
critical dictum is now more generally accepted than that 
a dominant moral purpose is fatal to the spirit of art—the 
end and aim of which is not so much to assert that right is 
right as to show us in all its manifestations the spirit of life 
from which springs the moral law. If oldsters have their 
Falstaff and their Puck, their Scapin and their Sancho, 
why should youngsters not have their Alice? 

Tt is even possible to answer our scientist according to — 
his science. The latest biologists tell us that in all animate 
life the spirit of play is a powerful factor in education. 
Young animals, metaphorically speaking, chase their 
tails, and their mothers spend much time in teaching them 
todoso. It is the easiest and most agreeable way in which 
to develop their powers for the pursuit of other things, the 
attainment of which ismoremomentous. If anyone doubts 
the amount of mental exercise which this generation had — 
had in chasing the tale of Alice, let him note the frequency 
in the gravest literature of quotations from the children’s 
classic. It is bad science the head of Clark University has 
been speaking, and all lovers of Alice will be moved to ery 


with the Red Queen: Off with its head! . 2 


The War of the Romanoffs 4 


T IS simply a convenient fiction to call this war upon 
Japan the Russian War. The Russian people neither 
wanted it nor caused it, nor knew anything about it. It 
was got up by the Romanoff family—the gang of grand 


dukes that uses the weak little Czar as a tool. | 


Why, then, should the Russian people have to pay for it? 
Why should not the Romanoff family itself be compelled 
to pay? It is rich; it is richer in actual possessions than 
are the Russian people. z 

It would make a new era in warfare if Japan should 
insist upon making peace with the Russian people, and not 
with the irresponsible and treacherous Romanoff exploi- 
ters of Russia, and should insist upon making up its 
war-ledger accounts with those Romanoffs directly. __ 

Some time this use of ‘‘patriotism” as a mask for per- 
sonal and private exploitation is going to be stopped. 
Why shouldn’t the beginning be made now, when the ca 
is so clear? 


A Real American Capital 


\ X 7E READ that Chicago has just found that she ball 
population of two millions and a quarter, and we pass | 
on with some commonplace comment on the marvel of it. 


J 
e 


But it is a fact worth pausing over. Chicago is American I 
{ 


in a deep sense in which no seaboard city is or ever can be. 


The seaboard cities represent much that is foreign. Chicag' 4 
stands for the great Mississippi-Missouri Valley. It is the 


true capital of the true American people. Its very uglines + 


like that of a mighty, incomplete work with the workmen 
swarming in and over it and the noise of their toil splitt 
the heavens, is inspiring and splendid. In its two milli 
and a quarter there is no vast, inert, undigested mass 
there is in New York; Chicago seizes upon its newcom 

as the fire seizes upon the fresh shovelful of coal. ; 


| 
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goods to one customer at one price and to 
4 another at another price a thief? Is not 
the house that allows its salesmen to do this 
an accomplice in the crime of theft? 
This is a hot shot, I know; but, if you area 
salesman, ask yourself if it is right to get the 
marked price of an article from a friend who 
rives you his confidence, and then sell the same 
ching for a lower price to another man who is 
‘uspicious and beats you down. If you have 
nen on the road ask yourself whether or not it is 
ight for you to allow your salesmen to do these 
Jhings, and then answer ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘No.”” May- 
ye you will all answer, ‘‘No, but we can’t help 
ourselves.” 
' Youcan. A friend of mine, who travels for a 
arge house ’way down East, which employs one 
jundred road salesmen, told me recently of an 
sxxperience directly in point. I will let him tell 
the story to you: 
_ “Tt is the custom in our house, you know, for 
ill of the boys to meet together twice each year 
when we come in after our samples. After we 
ret our samples marked and packed, and are 
eady for the road, the ‘old gentleman’ in the 
jouse gives us alla banquet. He sits at the head 
if the table and is toastmaster. 
- “He is wise in bringing the boys together 
n this way, because he knows that the boys 
m the road know how things ought to be 
md that they can give him a great many 
yointers. He has a stenographer present who 
kes down every word that is said during 
he evening. The reports of these semi- 
innual meetings are the law books of his house. 
_ “At our last meeting the ‘old gentleman,’ when he first 
rose to speak, said: ‘Look here, boys’—he knew how to 
ake us all—‘there is one thing about our system of busi- 
iess that I do not like; it is this cutting of prices. Now, 
vhat I should like to do this very season—and I have 
hought of it since you have all packed up your trunks—is 
'o have all samples marked in plain figures, and then to have 
10 man deviate, in any way, from the prices. Of course, 
hisis rather a bold thing to do, since we have done business 
o the old way of marking goods in characters for many 
“ears, so I wish to hear from you all and see what you think 
‘bout it. I want as many of you as will to tell me in words 
ust what you think on this subject, one by one; but first 
f all I want every man who favors marking samples in 
lain figures and not varying from the price to stand up. 
“hose who think the other way may keep their seats.’”’ 
} 
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I NOT the salesman on the road who sells 


A Hundred to One Against Him 


r ELL, sir, I was the only man out of that whole hun- 
| dred to stand up. The others sat there. After 
tanding for a moment I sat down, and the ‘old gentleman’ 
_ rose again. 
eeewell the vote is so nearly unanimous,’ said the ‘old 
entleman,’ ‘that is seems hardly necessary for us to dis- 
uss the matter. Yet it is possible that one man may be 
ight and ninety-nine may be wrong, so let us hear from our 
ne salesman who differs from his ninety-nine brethren.’ 
“With that I stood up, and I made a speech something 
ke this: ‘Mr. President and Fellow-Salesmen: I am very 
lad that our president has given me the right to speak. He 
as said that one man in a hundred may be right even 
hough ninety-nine do not believe as he does. There is no 
maybe” aboutit. Idonot think that lamright. I know 
I speak from experience. 
_ “When I first started on the road—I was just a stock- 
‘oy, you know, going out for the first time knowing not 
shether I should succeed or fail—one of my old friends in 
he house gave methisadvice. Said he: ‘Billy, it is better 
or you to be abused for selling goods cheaply than to be 
Ted for not selling them at all.” With this advice before 
ne from an old salesman in the house, and knowing that 
early all of the salesmen, in greater or less degree, slaugh- 
ered the price of goods, I went out on the road. The first 
hing I began to do was to cut, cut, cut. Letters came to 
ae from the house to quit it, but I kept on cutting, cutting, 
utting. I knew that the other boys in the house did it, 
nd I did not see any reason why I should not. It was my 
abit to do this: If a man was hard to move in any way and 
_/@S mean to me I came at him with prices. If he treated 
je gentlemanly and gave me his confidence I robbed him 
cthat is, I got the full marked price, while the other fellow 
_ Ought goods cheaper than thisman. Once I got caught up 


Editor's Note—This is the next to the last of Mr. Crewdson’s 
"ticles dealing with the work of the traveling salesman. 
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By Charles N. Crewdson 


Tales of the Road 


ORAWN BY v. J. GOULO 


“Mr. Blank, How Long Have You Been Doing the One-Price, Plain-Figure Business?” 


with. Two of my customers met in market, and, as mer- 
chants usually do when they meet in market, they began 
to discuss the lines of goods which they carried. They 
found that they both carried my line, and my good friend 
learned that the other fellow bought certain lines cheaper 
than he did. 

“““The next time I went around to his town I wore the 
same old good smile and everything of that kind, but I soon 
saw that he did not take to me as kindly as before. When 
Iasked him to come over to my sample-room he said to me: 
“No, I will not go over. I shall not buy any more goods 
from you.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” I asked. 

“““Oh, never mind; I just don’t care to handle your 
line,”’ said he. 

““«* Aren’t the goods all right?’’ I asked. 

“«*«"Yes, the goods are all right, but, since you have 
pressed the question, I wish to tell you that the reason why 
I don’t care to buy any more goods from you is that you 
have sold goods to other people for less money than you 
have to me.” 

““*T could not deny it, and even when I offered to sell him 
goods at the same price that I had to other people he said 
to me: ‘‘No, sir; you can’t sell me goods at any price. I 
don’t care to deal with a man who does business that 
way.” 

““That set me to thinking, and I thought about it so 
hard that I began to see that I was not doing right, and, 
furthermore, that I was not doing what would help me to 
build up a permanent business. I saw that I was trying to 
build business by making many merchants think that I 
was a cutthroat rather than a man in whom they could 
place confidence. So I believe in marking goods in plain 
figures and selling to every one for the same price. And, 
gentlemen, I even changed territories so I could go into a 
new one and build a business on the square. Whether or 
not I have prospered, you all know.’ 

““When I had ended the ‘old gentleman’ arose and said : 
‘Now, what our good friend has just said strikes me as 
right, and if I were a salesman I should follow out his ideas. 
But what do you other gentlemen think of this? I should 
like to hear from you.’ 

“One by one the boys got up, not all of them, but many. 
Boiled down, the reasons that they gave for not wishing 
to mark their goods in plain figures were, first, that oft- 
times one of their customer’s patrons might wish to make a 
special order, and, if he saw the samples marked in plain 
figures, he would find out just how much profit was being 
made; second, that often they showed goods in a man’s 
store and people who were standing around would see what 
the wholesale price was, and third, that most merchants 
like to feel that they are buying goods cheaper than any one 
else. 

“ After all of these arguments were made, the ‘old gentle- 
man’ asked me to reply to them. I did so in these words: 
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~ Common Honesty and Common Sense 


“““Now, as to your first argument about spe- 
cial orders: the man on the road should not 
try or wish to sell one hat or one pair of shoes or 
_one suit of clothes to some special customer who 
will take half an hour to make his selection. 
What he should do is to sell a merchant a good 
bill—and he can sell a whole bill of goods just 
about as quickly as he can sell one special item. 
If marking my goods in plain figures would 
do nothing more than keep away from my 
sample-room these special-order fiends who 
hound every merchant in the country, that 
alone would lead me to do it.’ 

‘When I said this several of the boys clapped 
and I saw that things were coming my way. 

““Now, as to your second argument,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘regarding showing goods in a mer- 
chant’s store: if there is anything I detest it 
is to do this, because when you go to show a 
man your goods you should have his complete 
attention. This you cannot get when there are 
customers present or a lot of loafers around the 
store cutting into what you are doing. I would 
rather open up in the office of a burning livery- 
stable than have a whole day in a store. What 
you want to do, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘is this: 
Don’t carry your samples to your customer’s 
store, but take your customer to your store— 
your sample-room. There you get his complete 
attention, without which no one can make a 
successful sale.’ 

“Still more of the boys applauded me, and I 
continued : 

“**Now, gentlemen, as to the last point: sev- 
eral of you have said that some merchants wish 
to think that they buy from you cheaper than 
other merchants in neighboring towns. They do not wish 
to think anything of the kind. What they do wish to 
think is that they are buying as cheaply as their neigh- 
bors do.’ Again more of the boys applauded what I said, 
and one fellow who traveled down in Missouri yelled like 
a coon hunter. 

““The basis of love, gentlemen,’ I persisted, ‘is respect. 
Some of you have had the good sense to marry. To each of 
these I say: Before the girl who is now your wife found 
that she loved you, she discovered that you had her respect 
and admiration. And there is not a single one of you who 
has a customer that does not have at least a little confi- 
dence in you. Confidence is the basis of business. 

“““Now, I want to tell you another thing’ —I was getting 
warm then. ‘It is impossible to tell a lie so that the man to 
whom you tell it will believe it is the truth. If aman hasa 
lie in his heart, that lie will be felt and spotted by the men 
he talks to while the liar affirms with his lips that he speaks 
the truth. If a merchant asks you if you are selling him 
goods as cheaply as you sell them to other people, and you 
tell him ‘‘Yes’’ and you are really not doing so, he will 
know that you are telling him a lie, and you will lose his 
confidence and you will lose his business. The one thing 
to do, then, is to treat everybody alike—to sell them all at 
the same price.’”’ 


Bait for the Wary Fish 


NSS it is possible for a man to mark his samples in 
characters and do a one-price business, but you 
can bet your life that the stranger will be leary of you if 
your goods are marked in characters. If, however, you 
mark your goods in plain figures and you say to a merchant, 
when you begin to show them to him, that your goods are 
marked in plain figures and that you do not vary from the 
price, he will believe you and will not try to beat you down. 
He will have more confidence in you, the plain-figure man, 
than he will in the character-price man from whom he 
might have been buying for years. 

“Judgment is searcely a factor in business; even many 
good merchants are not judges of goods. They are all free 
to confess this. The best merchant is the best judge of 
men. Many a merchant passes up lines of goods that he 
thinks are better than those he is handling—passes them 
up because he does not know their superiority and because 
he does not trust the man who tries to sell them to him. 

‘“““Merchants themselves— many of them—give baits to 
their customers. They know this game full well, and they 
do not care for baits themselves. I remember that I 
once sold a bill of goods in this way: I had sold this cus- 
tomer regularly for five or six years. This time he told me 
that he had bought. He said: ‘‘The other fellow gave me 
his price one morning, and then he came over to see me in 
the afternoon and dropped on the price, and I bought the 
goods then because I knew I had him at the bottom.” 
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| goods. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘““*Now, do you suppose I went to making 
cuts to get even with that other fellow? 
Not a bit of it! I first showed my old cus- 
tomer that he did not know the values of 
Then I told him: ‘‘Now, you may 


| buy my goods if you like; but you will buy 


them no cheaper than I have been selling 


| them to you for the last five or six years. 


Do you suppose that I would come around 


_ here to-day and make an open confession 
| that I have been robbing you for all of these 
| years? No, sir; I try to see that my goods 
_ are marked right in the beginning and then 


| I treat everybody alike.” 


| to them and look them straig 


| him, the one is right! 


Well, that man 
bought my goods and countermanded the 


| order of the other fellow. 


‘““* And, boys, you who have been so dis- 
honest so long,’ said I, ‘don’t know how 
happy it makes a fellow feel to know that 
what he is doing is right, and you cannot 
beat the right. It is good enough. When 


| you know in your own heart that you are 


honorable in your dealings with your mer- 
chant friends, you can walk ee square up 
t in the eye 
and make them feel that you are treating 
them right. They will then give you their 
confidence, and confidence begets business. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I don’t care what 
any of you are going to do. I, myself, shall 
mark my goods in plain figures and sell them 
at the same price to every one, and I only 
wish that I worked for a firm that would 
compel all their salesmen to be honest.’ 
“With this the old man arose, and I 


| heard one of the boys who sat near me 


whisper: ‘Now watch the old man give it 
to him.’ But he did not. Instead, he said 
to me: ‘This is surely a case where, al- 
though there were ninety-nine against 
I hereby issue an 
order to every salesman to mark his goods 
in plain figures and to sell his goods at the 
marked price. I wish you, furthermore, to 
do another thing. On every sample on 
which I told you you might make a cut i 
necessary, | wish you would make that cut 
at the start. I have always wished to do 
business as our one-priced friend has sug- 
gested, but I have never been strong 
enough to doso. I had always thought my- 
self honest, believing that business expedi- 
ency made it necessary to give a few people 
the inside over others; but I am going to 
make a frank confession to you—I say that 
I have not been honest. 

““T feel like a certain clothing manu- 
facturer felt for a long time. I was talking 
with him at luncheon the other day—he is a 
man who marks his goods in plain figures. 
If the salesman, by mistake, sold an eleven- 
dollar suit for ten dollars, the goods when 
shipped out are billed at ten dollars. He is 


the one, gentlemen, who put this plain- 
figure idea into my head. One of his sales- 
men, as we all sat together at the table, 
asked him: ‘Mr. Blank, how many years 
have you been doing the one-priced plain- 
figure business?’’ 

““*** 4 little over four years,’’ said he. 

““*“ And how old are you?”’ the salesman 
asked. 

“““ Wifty-five,”” was the answer. 

“““““Tn other words,’’ said he, “‘ you have 
been a thief for a great many years.”’ 

“““Yes; you're right,’*said the clothing 
manufacturer. And this was the only time 
Le heard him agree with anybody in my 
ife! 

“* Wis business philosophy was quaintly 
summed up in the one word, “ Perverse.” 
“Give a man what he wants,’ he said, 
“and he doesn’t want it. When you find 
other people going in one direction, go in 
the other, and you will go in the right one.” 
He saw nearly every one else in the clothing 
business marking their goods in characters, 
and, true to his philosophy—“ Perverse”’ — 
marked his goods in plain figures, and he is 
succeeding. Now, gentlemen, I am going 
to do the same thing. 

“*And, another ing am not going 
to mark just part of the goods in plain 
figures. I called on a wholesale dry-goods 
man the other day, the president of the con- 
cern. He told me that he marked a part of 
their manufactured goods in plain figures 
and the rest in characters. I said to him: 
“You confess that you are only partly hon- 
est; in being only half honest you are dis- 
honest.”’ So, gentlemen, I am going to 
mark our pe in plain figures, and I want 
you to sell them to everybody at the same 
price; if you do not, I will not ship them. 

“Now, I thought I was through, but one 
more idea has occurred to me. By selling 
our goods at strictly one price I can figure 
exactly how much money I am making ona 
given volume of business. Before, this 
matter of ‘‘cuts”’ made it a varying, uncer- 
tain amount; in future there will be cer- 
tainty as to the amount of profits. And 
another thing: so sure as I live, if all of you 
go out and make the same increase that the 
one who stood out against all of us has made, 
our business will thrive so that we can 
afford to sell goods cheaper still. Until to- 
night I never knew why it was that he took 
hold of what seemed to me a big business in 
his predecessor’s territory and doubled it 
the second year. His success was the tri- 
umph of common honesty, and we all shall 
try his plan—for honesty is right, and noth- 
ing beats the right.’ 

“When the vote was taken the second 
time, every man at the table stood up.” 


How Miss Wilcox Was Fired 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Ed to have discharged her simply because 
he was jealous of his brother. To me jeal- 
ousy is the pettiest of —but I have expressed 
my thoughts on that subject once before. 

“There will be something like business 
in this office now, Ottaway,” said Ed, re- 
sembling a man who has just been operated 
on for appendicitis and who hasn’t quite 
decided whether or not the pain from the 
appendix compensates for the distinction 
of having one. 

“Do you think that you can dispense 
permanently with the services of a blonde, 
Ed?” I asked in return. ‘‘ You seem par- 
tial to blondes, and I don’t see why Miss 
Wilcox shouldn’t satisfy that weakness as 
well as anybody else.”’ 

Ed was preparing a rebuttal to my re- 
joinder when Miss Wilcox came sailing 
back into the office under full steam, the tip 
of her nose spelling victory so plainly that I 
could even desery the cross over the “t” 
and the dot over the ‘‘i.” 

“T didn’t have to go far in quest of a 
job,” she proclaimed haughtily to one of 
the girls as she collected her belongings—I 
believe a looking-glass was the most con- 
spicuous among these. ‘I’m going to work 
for Mr. George Furber in the stock depart- 
ment—at a higher salary, too!” 

Toward the middle of April old Mont- 
erat returned from his sojourn in Cali- 

ornia, and then Miss Wilcox’s affairs 
rounded out into a climax, and there was a 
row that almost split Montgomery & Furber 
into two parts, leaving all the Furbers on 
one side of the chasm, all the Montgomerys 
on the other, and their combined grocery 
business in the hole. I didn’t know at that 
time and might never have learned it if Ed 


hadn’t taken me into his confidence and 
divulged the news that George Furber was 
engaged secretly to Ella Montgomery, old 
Montgomery’s only daughter. Ella—to 
take Ed’s word for it—had inherited 
enough of her father’s temper to carry her 
through life comfortably, to say nothing of 
what her departed mother had left her, and 
when it came to her ears that her intended 
was paying court to a stately blonde sten- 
ographer in her father’s employ, she did 
something else besides sit down in sackcloth 
and ashes and weep her eyes out. She 
threatened to break the engagement with 
such asnap that George would tumble back- 
ward from the jolt, unless her father would 
protect her dignity and send Miss Wilcox 
farther forward than she promised to send 
George in the opposite direction. 

Old Montgomery was just the kind of a 
man to stand back of his daughter, even if 
he had to shove the whole world to one side 
in order to get himself into position. He 
visited the office early on the morning of 
his return from Del Monte, looking as if his 
visit to California had heated his blood to 
the boiling point and he hadn’t let it simmer 
down yet to meet the requirements of our 
more temperate clime. He mumbled some- 
thing about wanting to see his partner at 
once, and he retreated into his private 
sanctum to wait. 

When Mr. Furber put in his appearance 
the partners shook hands and chatted pleas- 
antly for a moment or two, then the door 
slammed and the voices-of those two old 
men sounded as if Niagara had been turned 
loose in the room and they were testing 
the power of their lungs by the roar of its 
waters. From all I could hear of it, and asan! 
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Kalamazoo, Mich, 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy, 


EVERY WOW 


Will be glad to know about the wonderful new h 
ing Thermalite Bag —the bag that stores heat to 
wanted. Gives a dry, even, long- é 
continued, vitalizing heat—a heat 
that will last all night without reduction 
of temperature. Think of having a hot 
water bag which you can take off the 
hook in a hurry, already filled, and 
have it hot in thirty seconds, simply by | 
taking out the stopper, rubbing it, and 
replacing it. The fire may be out, the 
water in the boiler cold, no gas range; 
but the Thermalite Bag, although it is § 
cold when hanging on the hook, will be 
heated in half a minute through its own | 
stored heat, by this simple act. Will — 
last for years, no refilling or renewal of 
John Wanamaker says: “ There will 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the 1 

Five sizes, No. 2, 2 qt. size, $2.00. 

Money back if not satisfactory. Delivery Pr 
receipt of price if the dealer cannot supply you. | 
tive illustrated book free on request. 


THE THERMALITE CO., 162 Elm St., New Yo 


Jrufit is a name that denotes a Style of 
shoe — described in brief as a lace shoe for 
men —having two side panels in the 
upper of a yielding, resilient, or elastic 

| fabric known as Hub Gore. Can be put 
on aid removed without touching laces. 
See illustration below. 


| Trufit assures ease and freedom; adds to the 

pleasures of walking; is a benefit to stout 

people; saves time for the doctor —for the 

| maninahurry. No breaking of shoestrings 
~ —onand off ina “jiffy.” 


j Trust supports the ankle muscles — yet never 
binds, chafes, or retards circulation. 


Trufit — while it deprives the wearer of noth- 
ing as to style or shape of last—adds to 
3 your comfort, and when on the foot looks 
like the shoe you have always worn. (The 
trouser covers the side panel.) 


Ask Your Dealer 
for the Ti style 


and you will thank us for the suggestion. 
If he will NOt supply you, we will tell you 
who will. 

Drop us a postal for catalogue. 


A Jeufit Style 


The ©} ¢ 
Jeufit Company 
Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—Do not let a dealer sell you some 
obsolete style or an out-of-date Congress 


for an up-to-date Trufit 
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CLASP GARTERS 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


Onepiece. 
Pure silk. 25 
cts. at deal- 
ers or by 

\\ mail 


Pioneer 
Suspender Co., 
\ 718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 


\ Pioneer 
» See s 
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The Lazedstrom” Sectional Bookcase 
i as as Pronounced the 

Se ae best by thou- 
ij] sands of users. 
Highly finished 
in Solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
book section, 
with disappear- 
ing, non-binding 
ylass doors, 


$1.75 


Without Door 


$1.00 


Lops and bases, $1.00 each. 


| ! Sent on approval, freight prepaid, 
| direct from factory. Send for Catalogue No. 25-H. 


THE c. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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impartial judge, I should unhesitatingly 
have awarded the prize to Mr. Montgomery. 

There came a lull in the storm directly — 
it was too fierce to last long—and old man 
Furber, his face as white as his beard, came 
out to ask Ed to summon George and to 
return with him. : 

Old Montgomery opened this bi-family 
conference with an ominous thud of his 
cane on the floor, and then, eschewing fur- 
ther preliminaries, he delivered his opinion 
of George Furber, Esq., and Miss Celestine 
Wilcox at length. I guessed as much, at 
any rate, from certain unpleasant epithets 
—of which he had a choice and inexhaust- 
ible selection—that floated over the parti- 
tion like the detached but highest notes of 
a symphony. Then came the echo of 
George’s voice, suave, smooth and explan- 
atory, and right in the midst of it, like the 
explosion of a cannon-cracker in a felt- 
lined box, old man Montgomery’s roar: 

“We've talked enough! Fire her! Fire 
her! Hither that blonde hussy quits, or 
the Montgomerys do!”’ And then, after a 
short silence: ‘Well, J’ll fire her—so 
quick and high that she’ll lose all sense of 
direction while she’s going up!”’ 

The door opened and old Montgomery 
rushed out, his face set as grim and hard as 
if he were going to announce the failure of 
the firm to its creditors instead of merely 
being about to fire a stenographer. 

Exactly fifteen minutes elapsed before 
he reéntered his private office—perhaps 
without Miss Wilcox’s permission; for he 
walked as softly and looked as sheepish as 
if he were breaking the commandment of 
one higher up in authority than himself. 
After another lengthy and more subdued 
consultation behind closed doors, old man 
Montgomery sidled up to my desk, gave me 
a cigar—the brand you buy to give some- 
body who generally gives it to somebody 
else—and cleared the track for the subject 
he was anxious to move off his mind. 

“Mr. Ottaway,” said he, ‘‘Miss Wilcox 
is a remarkable woman —a very remarkable 
woman. I like to read about remarkable 
women in French memoirs, but I don’t like 
them around me in business. We're in 
business to make money and not to make 
history, and I don’t approve of the way 
history has been made in this office since I 
left for California. If I had stayed away 
longer that woman might have done to my 
grocery business what some of those re- 
markable French ladies with the unpro- 
nounceable names did to the treasury of 
France—busted it. Now, what I wanted 
to get at, Mr. Ottaway, is that I was just on 
the point of telling the young lady she was 
altogether too remarkable to draw _sten- 
ographer’s wages when I reflected that it 
would hardly be paying you the proper 
respect as manager of this office if 4 

“But I am under Ed Furber now,” I 
interposed. 

“You were while I was gone,” he contra- 
dicted, ‘‘but you are no longer. Ed’s a real 
nice boy, but it strikes me he’s better fitted 
to pick up the handkerchiefs and carry the 
fans of those celebrated French ladies to 
whom I referred than to hold down the first 
chair in a big office. So Ed will dance to 
your music after this—keep playing lively 
airs, it will do him good—and you will prove 
your recovered authority by firing Miss 
Wilcox!” : 

So that was it! I had been made lord 
high executioner for the sole purpose of 
severing Miss Wilcox’s head from her neck 
—an undertaking that several had given 
up after experimenting with a variety of 
axes and finding none of them able to leave 
any abiding impression on her clavicular 
vertebre. 

“Very well, Mr. Montgomery,” I as- 
sented, arising. ‘‘I’ll fire her without any 
further mediation.” 

I threw my shoulders as far back as they 
would go, lifted my head up and stalked 
back to the stock department in search of 
my victim, feeling as nervous as if this were 
the first woman I had fired instead of the — 
well, I don’t care to brag about it just at this 
place. She saw me approach, and instead 
of avoiding me—of looking in the other di- 
rection with a forlorn, contrite and humili- 
ated air—she tossed her nose as high as it 
would go. 

“Miss Wilcox,” I faltered, ‘I am truly 
sorry about this. 1 And there I 
was forced in the beginning to assume the 
apologetic attitude. Where would I end? 
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“Yes, I know how sorry you are,” she 
cut me short (fortunately, perhaps, for me) 
as if to let me know I couldn’t fool her. 
“You tried to get rid of me with a lie the 
first time I put foot inside of your office, 
and you have been manceuvring and in- 
triguing ever since to get me discharged — 
me, a poor working girl!’’ She laughed 
ironically. ‘I should have left long ago if I 
oe wanted to stay on just for the sake 
Oo Ans 297] 

“Spiting me; which was very self- 
sacrificing of you,” I couldn’t help indulg- 
ing my little gift of sarcasm at the moment. 

“It was in a sense,”’ she resumed seri- 
ously. ‘‘I had better offers elsewhere right 
along. I didn’t need Montgomery & 
Furber for the privilege of toiling for my 
daily bread. I’ve been wanting to quit for 
a long time; I can’t work in a place where 
I have no respect for my employers, and I 
can’t respect a firm that requires every one 
of its members.separately, then all of them 
together, andjthe aid of outside help besides, 
to discharge one superfluous, insignificant 
stenographer.” 

“How much you must have respected 


me to have overcome your disrespect for 


them!”’ 

“Tt wasn’t respect; it was she 
paused, a grim, inquiring look in her big 
blue, innocent eyes. 

“Hatred,’’ I subjoined. 

“Hardly. Don’t flatter yourself, sir.’’ 

“How can I help it, when, according to 
your own confession, you stayed on three 
months at a pecuniary loss only to a 

“Money isn’t everything in this world,” 
she made haste to say; ‘‘and there were 
other compensations. It used to amuse 
me immensely to watch the expression on 
your face when you thought you had me 
cornered and I refused to surrender!”’ 

“Tf I had the authority, if I were first in 
command here,” I put in, “I might re-hire 
you so that you could go on indulging your- 
self in that pleasure!”’ 

‘“There!’’ she exclaimed, a half-affrighted 
look on her face. 

““Why that ‘there’?’’ I asked. 

“T hoped you wouldn’t say anything like 
that. I always find myself despising men 
whom I can ”’ she supplied the missing 
words by twisting her ring around her fin- 
ger. ‘‘I have always admired you—before 
now, that is’’—she dropped her eyelids 
archly —“‘as the one man whom I couldn’t.” 

“It’s an odd situation, indeed,”’ said I; 
“it’s ahead of anything in my long business 
experience—if I fire you I keep your respect 
and admiration; if I keep you I forfeit 
your respect and admiration. Miss Wilcox, 
I regret very much to say that the firm of 
Montgomery & Furber has decided to dis- 
pense with your valuable services.”’ 

“Please accept my resignation, to take 
effect at once,” she laughed. ‘No, I re- 
tract that; I voluntarily add another 
laurel to your wreath—you fired me, with 
my assistance, after several successive at- 
tempts had been made.”’ 

‘A victory that I should hardly account 
worth the while if the friendship of the van- 
quished didn’t ——”’ 

: faae magnanimous Cesar!’’ she courte- 
sied. 

I hardly had expected, on starting out, 
that firing her would prove such an intel- 
lectual treat, and after disposing of that 
purely business detail I lagged behind to 
chat about one thing and another— Ed, and 
George, and Mr. Furber. and Mr. Montgom- 
ery were the targets of her wit and the ob- 
jects of my protecting shield, or it may 
have been reversed, I am not quite clear 


” 


about that; but, at any rate, I tarried so | 


long that the people awaiting my return 
must have trembled for the result of my 
errand and have thought it took me longer 
to fire her than it would them to make a 
clean sweep of our working forces from cel- 
lar to roof. I pause only to add that the 
upshot of our highly entertaining conversa- 
tion was that she accepted my invitation to 
attend an open-air concert, which was very 
kind indeed, considering the fact that I fired 
her first and invited her afterward; and 
since I paused to add that item I may as 
well linger another second to complete the 
sum total—it amounted to an indefinite 
number of concerts, and I know not what 
other amusements besides; but the net 
result of it all was the engagement ring I 
gave her in order that she might satisfy her 
genius for twisting on it instead of on me. 
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Natural JAP-A-LAC 
is the best varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. 


It dries with a beautiful luster, 
and retains its brilliancy through 
wear and tear right down to the wood. 

Besides Natural, JA P-A-LAC 
comes in twelve colors. It is a stain 
and varnish combined, and rejuve- 
nates everything about the home. 

“You can do the work yourself.’’ 


Upon receipt af ten cents, to cover cost 
of mailing, and the name of your dealer, 
we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to any 
point in the United States, aM pint can 
of FAP-A-LAC, together with interest- 
ing booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 
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COAT SHIRTS 


Made in original designs of 
FAST COLOR FABRICS 
in style, quality and finish 
LIKE CUSTOM WORK. 
$1.50 and up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
IN THE WORLD. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


25c¢ Valuable reference map in full colors, on heavy 
paper, 42x64 in., mounted onrollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our new island possessions, Pacific Ocean 
cables, railway lines and other features of Japan,China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East, Sent on receipt of 
25c.instamps. W.B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
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GrapeJuice 
is a delicious 
drink for the ta- 
ble or between 
meals a. aaa lites 


giving tonic for 
the sick; a sub- 


stitute for wine 
in. ‘a lLleeers es: 
PpuLe “as veuie 
grape itself. 


The Welch process 
retains all of the real, de- 
licious taste of the Con- 
cord grape and all of 
its tonic properties. It 
will stand dilution be- 
cause it is nothing but 
grape juice. 

Sold by most druggists and 
grocers. In ordering, it is worth 
your while to specify “Welch's.” 
Jf your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express paid east of Omaha. 
Booklet with delicious recipes 
for beverages and desserts made 
from Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 
Sample three-ounce bottle of 
Welch's Grape Juice by mail, 
10 cents. 


Highest Award at St. Louts. 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE 


COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Made of Clear Argentine Nutria 


Hats for Men 


TRADE MARK 


MAKERS 


REGistERE? 


For fitty years this trade- 
mark has been in the best 
hats made. 

It will be found under 
the leather of every 


Knapp-Felt 
hat. Itisa guarantee that fifty 
years’ experience is there, too. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are $6. 
Knapp-Felt hats are $4. 


Write for The Hatman. 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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The Age of Glass 


By Rene Bache 


HE dream of a coming Age of Glass, 
4 respecting which a distinguished 
Frenchman, Dr. Jules Henrivaux, 
had somewhat to say, in a vein of confident 
prediction, a while ago, seems likely before 
long to be crystallized into an interesting 
and satisfactory reality. For already the 
glass house, for domiciliary uses, is, as one 
| might say, on the very point of construction, 
and it is certainly within the bounds of 
reasonable possibility that the city of the 
not-distant future, contemptuous of the 
inferior architectural methods and expe- 
dients of the present day, may be built toa 
large extent of this most durable, most 
cleanly and most thoroughly fireproof of 
materials. 

If some moderately well-to-do citizen 
should take it into his head one of these fine 
days to build for his own occupancy a 
dwelling of glass, he might do so at reason- 
able expense, to the great advantage of his 
own comfort, and without attracting more 
than a passing attention. The principal 
structural material he could obtain in the 
shape of glass bricks, already a recognized 
commercial article, which, though not very 
costly, have several points of notable su- 
periority over ordinary clay bricks. They 
are much stronger, and, being hollow, they 
are light. Besides, they are non-conductors 
of both sound and heat, and, while shutting 
out to a remarkable extent the noises of the 
street, they have the additional advantage 
of keeping out the cold in winter. 

These blown-glass bricks, of course, are 
opaque, and, such being the case, though 
it has been said that dwellers in glass houses 
should dress in the dark, no such restriction 
need apply to the occupant of an up-to-date 
residence. The bricks are hermetically 
sealed while red-hot, and so cannot ever be 
otherwise than perfectly clean on the in- 
side; and, in order that the walls composed 
of them may be as handsome as possible, 
forming clear and uninterrupted vitreous 
sheets, the cement used, in place of mortar, 
for laying them is composed chiefly of a fine 
white glass sand, so as to be colorless. 

The first glass bricks manufactured, a 
few years ago, were made solid, and they 
were an obvious failure. It was by making 
them hollow that the problem was finally 
solved, and one of the first uses to which 
they were applied was the construction of 
greenhouses, an important advantage pos- 
sessed by them for this purpose consisting 
in their power to retain heat. Inasmuch as 
they can be blown in any color desired, a 
dwelling built of them may be as orna- 
mental in respect to hues as the most exact- 
ing taste can command, all the tints of the 
rainbow being at the service of the archi- 
tect. 

Now, this moderately well-to-do citizen 
of whom we have spoken utilizes for the 
piers and cellar walls of his house a material 
called ‘‘stone-glass,’’ which has three times 
the resistance of granite to crushing strains. 
Most people, of course, imagine that glass 
is necessarily a brittle substance, but the 
fact is that, in solid lumps, it is to all intents 
and purposes a kind of stone, and much less 
easily broken than most of the hardest 
rocks. Inanyshape, glass is never anything 
less or more than an artificial stone, and our 
notion of its fragility is derived wholly from 
the circumstance that it usually appears, 
on our tables, in our windows or elsewhere, 
in thin and frangible sheets. 

So far as the plumbing and other ‘“‘inside 
works”’ of the mansion are concerned, this 
enterprising and original-minded builder 
chooses to neglect all precedents, and to 
utilize glass almost exclusively as a mate- 
rial. All of the pipes in his house are of 
glass—not only the water-pipes, but also 
those for gas, the flues for heating, and the 
conduits for electric wires. As a matter of 
course, the drain-pipes are of glass, insur- 
ing cleanliness. This recommendation of 
cleanliness, indeed, is perhaps the most im- 
portant that can be made in behalf of the 
substance here discussed, It is reluctant 
to retain any kind of dirt, and, when 
washed with hot water, its surface is prac- 
tically sterilized. 

The glass house can be washed from top 
to bottom with a hose, inside as well as out- 
side. Not only the walls, but the floors, 
and even the stairs, are of glass. The 
window-shutters are of the same material, 
and most of the furniture, including the 
tables and especially the beds, are of glass 
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‘The New 


Forocar 
Control 


Simple as a 
Pair of Reins 


The control of Type XI Autocar brings automobile driving to the simplicity of horse driving, 
In the rim of the steering wheel, and forming parts of it, are set two grips, one at 
the right hand, one at the left. These two grips control the throttle and the spark, 
regulating the speed of the car from 3 to 35 miles an hour. This arrangement brings the 
steering and the speed regulating together, so that in all ordinary running the only position 
necessary for the hands is on the steering wheel. 


To be sure this car has a gear shift lever and an emergency brake lever at the right 
of the driver. The gear shift lever, however, is needed only on particularly hard hills, 
or very bad bits of road. The car loaded with four passengers will climb nearly all hills 
on the high gear. The foot brakes being ample for all ordinary use, the emergency brake 
is rarely required. Hence we say that in extreme cases only one position is required of the 
hands in driving Type XI Autocar. 


This car has four cylinder vertical motor of > e c 
tonneau, and the smartest lines of any car. It is extremely quiet and vibrationless in 
running while having great power in proportion to its weight. Type XI Autocar is the 
ideal car for the man who wants an up-to-date, powerful, four passenger car without 
excessive weight. The price of Type XI is $2000. Catalogue giving full description of 
it and also of Type X Runabout $900, and Type VIII Tonneau $1400, together with name 
of dealer nearest you, sent free upon request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


16-20 horse power, double side-entrance 


Lea & Perrins'’ 
Sauce | 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


. ‘ The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


“Our doubts ares 
and make us lose the g¢ 
we oft might win.” 

One cake of /P@ames 
vinces. 


The ONLY REAL TYPEWRITER 
AT A LOW PRICE 


It combines UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD, 
STRONG MANIFOLDING, MIMEOGRAPH 
STENCIL CUTTING; VISIBLE WRITING 
and INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 


The Postal will be sent on 1 week’s trial. 
Write for our Booklet & Instalment Plan. 
AGENTS WANTED 


We want responsible agents in 
territory not already covered. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 18 
Main Office & Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 


Salesrooms : 
1140 Broaclway, New York 


Sold all over the world. 


makes low sounds and wi 
plainly heard. A miniature 
phone for the Ear—invi 
easily adjusted, and e 
comfortable. Over fift 
sand sold, giving ins 
lief from deafness and he 
noises. There are but few cast 
of deafness that cannot be benefiter 
Write for booklet and ea fe | 
The Morley Company, De 
34 South 16th Scent Philadelph 
They mature in four 


EAT SQUABS fresh mee 


first; our famous Plymouth Rock straight big H 
our breeding methods revolutionized the industry 


and raise them to make! 


\ ‘To any business man who writes us on { 
his letterhead we will send 100 of our 


new fasteners for attaching papers, 
the Gardner Metal Sticker Clip, Lies 
flat; no sharp points to tear hands or 
\ catch other papers, Easy, quick, sure, 


are copied everywhere. Our birds this year are 
& we ever sold and are the standard for comparis' 
tation. Successful customers by the thousand in 
‘W Send Sc for mailing if you choose. every state, including many women. Send for Free 
The Gardner Co., Box 733, Osage, Iowa | Book; or, if you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
= = —SSSSS | Plymouth Rock Squab Co,, 423 Howard Street, Mel 
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On being dressed 
» in the style 


As a modern man, having 
daily relations with your fel- 
low men, you want to be 
dressed in style; not to attract 
attention, but to avoid it. 


i 


Your first step toward being 
in style is to know what the 
style is. The first step toward 
knowing is to get our Style 
Book. ‘That’s the last step, 
too; when you have the book, 
you re there. 


_ In it we describe and illus- 
trate men’s clothes as they 
ought to be; and 


slothes are. 


as our 
If you patronize a tailor— 
you needn’t of course; our 
clothes are as good as they 
ook—take a Style Book to 
thow him what you want; 
whatever clothes you buy let 
he book be your guide ; that’s 
what it’s for. 
_ The cover is a work of art; 
worth having for its own 
yeauty’s sake. With the con- 
‘ents it makes a book 
vorth having. 


well 


Ready September 1. Sent for six cents 
on request. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
| Good Clothes Makers 
New York 


-hicago Boston 


Mother 
Knows 
What is Best 


When the boy goes 
back to school be 
sure he has on our 
famous, comforta- 
ble, wear- proof 


iS 
TRE 
STOCKING 


PS 
Pickaninny Stockings 


Shaped ankle so they don’t wrinkle under 
| the shoe. Made of fine Egyptian yarn. 
Best in every way. 


‘i Let us know if your dealer 
\ doeswt sell then. 


No. 11—1x1 rib for boys. 

No, 21—2x1 rib for boys. 

No. 31—1x 1 fine rib for girls. 

| PICKANINNY STOCKING CO. 
61 Leonard Street, New York City 
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likewise. All of the crockery is glassware; 
the spoons are of glass and the forks have 
glass handles; and, when it comes to the 
kitchen utensils, a glance is enough to con- 
vince the visitor that nothing can be more 
appropriate than glass for kettles, pots and 
saucepans. 

The roof of this wonderful house is cov- 
ered with red glass tiles, which are strikingly 
handsome, and ie window-panes are of a 
porous kind of glass (newly patented) 
which admits air for ventilation while ex- 
cluding drafts. This description does not 
apply, however, to the windows on the 
ground floor, which are of “‘platinized”’ 
glass, each pane having the appearance of 
a mirror when viewed fori the street, but 
possessing a perfect translucence to the eye 
of a person within the dwelling. This curi- 
ous effect, thanks to which the people inside 
are able to see what is going on outside, while 
passers-by cannot possibly look in, is pro- 
duced by coating ordinary glass with a thin 
solution of platinum and then heating it. 

In front of the house is a glass pavement, 
which, for the matter of that, is no great 
novelty. Pavements of glass are being put 
down on quite an extensive scale in Paris, 
and the material, when used in place of 
asphalt or Belgian blocks for roadways, has 
been found most satisfactory, neither mak- 
ing nor holding dirt. Chimneys more than 
one hundred feet high have been built of 
hollow glass bricks, which serve admirably 
for the purpose. Indeed, there seems to be 
searcely any structural employment for 
which glass is not particularly well adapted. 
Put through certain toughening processes, 
it is rendered practic indestructible. 
Even the front steps of the remarkable 
dwelling here described are of glass, and in 
the decoration of the interior the substance 
is most ingeniously utilized, being moulded 
in beautiful patterns for ceilings and wall- 
panels, inlaid on the floors in a variety of 
harmonious colors, and even made to imi- 
tate the effects of silver and gold. 

The proprietor of the mansion is able 
further to gratify his fancy by dressing his 
wife and daughters in glass clothes. Ex- 
quisite fabrics are now woven of glass 
resembling in appearance silks and satins, 
the material being readily spun in fine 
threads of many colors. These stuffs are 
pliable, and may be folded or even crumpled 
injury. Furthermore, when 
soiled they can be cleaned by brushing 
them with soapand water. The gowns worn 
by the ladies who live in the glass house are 
grease-proof and incombustible; and it is 


_ a fact worth noting that the ball-dress of 


the eldest girl, who is ‘‘out in society,” is of 
iridescent glass. Attired in it, she looks 


like an animated rainbow as she whirls | 


over the dancing floor. 

Lest these suggestions appear altogether 
too imaginative, it may be explained that 
every item thus far mentioned, without 
exception, represents something already 
accomplished. Woven glass fabrics have 
been known for some time, and it is said 
that an enterprising Venetian has recently 
gone into the business of manufacturing 
glass bonnets in large quantities. One 
might go so far as to cite the famous slippers 
of Cinderella, were it not that they were 
really of fur (vair), and not of glass (verre), 
as shown by reference to the original of the 
story, the fact that the two words are pro- 
nounced alike being accountable for the 
mistake. 

New household uses for glass are con- 
stantly being found. Glass bathtubs seem 
likely to replace porcelain, and the most 
fashionable and expensive lining for bath- 
rooms nowadays is not porcelain tiles, 
but the so-called Carrara glass—non- 
transparent, milky in color, and dirt-proof. 
It was only a few years ago that an ingeni- 
ous inventor thought of the glass lemon- 
squeezer, and sold the patent for $50,000. 
Possibly before long we shall come to appre- 
ciate the advantages of the glass mousetrap, 
the originator of which claims for it the 
merit that ‘‘a mouse inside, especially if 
nibbling a choice morsel, is likely, when 
seen by other mice, to be joined by them.” 

Mr. Glass, who owns the remarkable 
house, has no insurance on the property. 
There is no necessity, for it will not burn. 
In a great conflagration buildings of granite 
or marble crumble, but to destroy this 


structure the fire would haye to melt it. 
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The more you study the automobile situation, the 
you’ll become convinced you should buy a 


POPE, 


ELECTRIC 


It is the one automobile that can be readily adapted to every use and every member of the 
family. Its operation is so simple that any lady can drive it—simply throw forward controller and 
steer. No noise, no odor, no jar, jolt or vibration. ‘Always ready,’ absolutely clean and safe. 


Model 36, shown in the above illustration, price $900; with 
leather top $950, is the most popular electric carriage in the world. 


It is a significant fact that most men who can afford more than one car own a POPE-WAVERLEY and that they 
actually use it oftener than they do any other car. They like the freedom from care, work and worry in operating it; they 
like its cleanliness and comfort — they like to be able to jump in, throw the lever, and whizz away without a second’s delay ! 

Many men buy a POPE-WAVERLEY “for their wives,”’ just as many men go tothe circus “* because the children want 
to go."’ They generally wind up by using and enjoying the POPE-WAVERLEY as much as either wife or children. 

Anyway you'd better write for the handsomely illustrated catalogue which will give you a graphic idea of the infinite 
possibilities of the POPE-WAVERLEY from the standpoint of both pleasure and utility. We make fifteen distinct models; 
also trucks on specifications. Be sure the name “ POPE” is on your automobile. 


Agencies ti All the Principal Cities, 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk L, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


more 


Heating Talks 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE HEATING QUESTION 


Do you really realize the vital importance of 
the heating question ? 
A good many people seem to think that any old 
System will do—when they are ‘getting fig- 
ures’’—the Quality (healthfulness) of the Heat 
is entirely forgotten — until it’s too late. 
Healthy Heat isjust as necessary to good health 
| as Sanitary Plumbing—it prevents coughs, 
colds, headaches and all the otherills which are so 
often the result of unhealthy Heating Systems. 


Healthy Heat means KELSEY Heat. If you 
intend to build or remodel, you owe it to your 


-is electrically tempered (by our ex- 
clusive process) giving it a flint-like 
hardness. With ordinary careful use, 
it will hold its edge for years with 


Always | 
Ready 
for 
Instant 
Use 


e NO e 
Grinding 
$2.50 This no 


nq other razor 
$5.50 Will do. 


NO 
e 
Honing 
Carbo-Magnetic, - 
Pair in leather case, - 


Double Concave for 
heavy beards, 


family, particularly to your children, to get our 
Book and learn just what THE KELSEY WARM 
AIR GENERATOR is— and what it prevents and 
saves. @ May we send it to you? 


The KELSEY WARM AIR | and the ezsezs2u72 Coal Cost — 
GENERATOR is ex:/ive/y differ- | less than Direct Steam and Hot 
ent from all other Systems— | Water Systems, 15% to 30% less 
Furnace, Steam, Hot Water, etc. | than Indirect Steam and Hot 

Better, becauseit gives Zeal/th- | Water Systems, and 20% to 
ter Heat, more w77t/ov77 Heat, 40% less than Furnaces. 1 
mutch more ever Distribution, | book proves all this and more. 

Main Office Branch Office 
333 West Fayette St. KELSEY 156 Fifth Avenue 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. HEATING CO. NEW YORK 


At the end of 3 months you may | 


return the razor and get your 
money back if not satisfied. 

Your dealer has (or can get) the 
Don’t take 
a substitute. If he won't get 
one, we will mail, postpaid on 
receipt of price. Our book“ Hints 
to Shavers,”’ mailed free. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
Makers of A pore, CUTLERY 
443 -444 Broadway, New York. 


“* Carbo-Magnetic.” 


Smash! There go your glasses again! 
Money lost. Shw-On Eye-glasses don’t 
come off till you take them off. 

Allshapes. At all opticians’. ‘‘S/e177-Ove"' on every 
pair. Fully guaranteed for 1 year. Mountings 
replaced free of charge by any optician in the U. 5S. 

Valuable book free 


Contains eye-information of value to everybody. Free 
for the name of your optician. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 


Every Church Should Use Our 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Outfits sent on trial. Address 
Thomas Communion Service Co. 
Box 60, Lima, Ohio 


ORIENT 


CLARK'S CRUISE, Feb. 8,'06. 70 days, $400 and up, 


ese — under superior management. 
Sree cal peenariser@) tuipuert Class | i by Specially Chartered 8.8. Arabic, 16,000 tons. 


Start Sept. 20, Oct. 21, Dec.9. Highest Class Arrangements. 
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To get a warm 
home welcome. 


Summer is swiftly passing. 
You cannot begin a day too soon 
to prepare against bleak Winter 
if you pay the bills and suffer 
the ills of old-fashioned heating. 


Hl Pa 


yield enduring comfort, and last 
as long as the building stands. 


They give even heat, healthful heat, clean heat 
—no mixture of dust, ashes and coal gases in the 
living rooms. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators repay their own cost in fuel and labor 
savings, and absence of repairs. 


Put in OLD or new buildings, (cottage, house, 
store, church, schooi, etc.,) fav or city, and with- 
outin the least disturbing the occupants or building. 

Your neighbors will tell you of their experience 
and satisfaction, but you will need our catalogues 
(free) to select from. Tell us kind of building you 
wish to heat. Our goods warehoused in all parts 
of the United States. Write us xow. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 28. CHICAGO 


Distinct 
Models a 


f $800 — A two passenger, 16 H. P., 2 cylin- 
| der (5 x 5) Runabout. 
i $1250 —A five passenger, 20 H. P., 2 cylin- 
der (5144 x 5) Vouring Car. See illustra- 
tion. 
$2000 —A 24-28 H. P. Touring Car, 4 
\ cylinder vertical engine, sliding gear 
\ transmission and fewer moving parts 
\ than any 4 cylinder car made. 
\ Write us for catalogue and proof 
\ what Wayne Cars have done and can do, 


\ Wayne Automobile Co. 
QO Detroit, Mich. 


of 


_ SENSATIONAL PRICES 


This magnificent 1905 model Side 
Entrance Touring Car listing at 
$900 will be sold by us for only 
$695. We are under contract | 
not to opénly advertise name, | 
but it is made by one of the 
old reliable manufacturers and we 
will give name and full finformation on request. Above car has 
Double Side Entrance, Detachable Tonneau, Double Opposed 
Motor with cylinders 4',x4'5, Actual 12HP. Seats 5 persons. 
Any make Detachable Tires, Lamps, Horn, etc. Weight 1400 
Ibs. All new cars to be shipped direct from factory subject to 
factory guarantee. Will pay railroad fare to purchasers within 
500 miles. Have many other bargains ranging from $200 up. 
Write for catalog and special discounts at once. Agents wanted, 


MEAD MOTOR CO., Dept. A195, Chicago 


| been icy cold waiting for you. 
| hope you would really come until I saw you 
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The Wood Fire in 
Number Three 


(Continued from Page 11) 


arrived in the evening, hungry and late for 
dinner; left his trunk at the station, 
jumped into a fiacre and drove to a café 
that he. knew on the Ring Strasse. After 
dining, he made up his mind to go back to 
the station, pick up his baggage and find 
rooms at the Metropole. When he entered 
the café and took a seat near the door, a 
woman at the next table turned her head 
and fastened her eyes upon him in a way 
that attracted his attention. He saw that 
she was of rather distinguished presence— 
tall and well formed; broad shoulders— 
square for a woman and with a strong nose 
and chin. She was dressed all in black, her 
veil almost hiding her face. Not a hand- 
some woman and not young—certainly 
not under thirty. 

‘With the serving of the soup he forgot 
her, and went on with his dinner. That 
over, he paid the waiter, strolled out to 
the street and called a cab. When it drove 
up the veiled woman stood beside him. 

‘“‘I think this cab is mine, sir,’ she said 
in excellent English. 

“The engineer raised his hat, offered his 
hand to the woman and assisted her into 
her seat. When he withdrew his fingers 
they held a small card edged with black. 
The woman and the cab disappeared. He 
turned the card to the light of the street 
lamp; on it was written in pencil: ‘You 
are in danger. Meet me at Café Ivanoff 
at ten to-night.’ 

“ After engaging a suite at the Metropole, 
consisting of a small salon, bedroom and 
dressing-room, he strolled down the Ring 
Strasse and stopped at the Opera House. 
Then he began to look about him. Young, 
clear-headed and imaginative, this sort of 
an adventure was just what he wanted. 
Soon his eyes fell upon a café ablaze with 
light. 
door was the word ‘Ivanoff.’ 

“He passed through the front room and 
turned into another. 

“She sat in the far corner of the room, 


| her face hidden in a file of newspapers. 


““Sit here, sir,’ she said in her perfect 
English, drawing her dress aside so he could 
pass to the chair next the wall. ‘I am glad 


| youcame; Iamglad you trusted me enough 


to come.’ Her manner was as composed 
and her voice as low and gentle and as free 
from nervousness as if she had known him 
all her life. ‘And now before I tell you 
what I have to say to you, please tell me 
something about yourself. You are an 


| American and have just arrived in Vienna?’ 


“The engineer nodded. 

““You have a mother, perhaps, at home, 
and some brothers ?’ she continued. 

“Again the engineer nodded. 

““How many brothers have you?’ 

““One, Madame.’ 

““That is another bond of sympathy be- 
tween us. I have one brother left.’ 

““Ts he in danger like me, Madame?’ 
asked the engineer with a smile. 

“*Yes; we all are; we live in danger. 


| I have been brought up in it.’ 


“*But why should I be?’ and he handed 
her the card with the black edge. 

““You are not,’ she said, crumpling it 
in her hand and slipping it into her dress. 
“That was only a very cheap ruse of mine. 
I saw you at the next table and knew your 
nationality at once. You can help me, if 


On a ground-glass globe over the | 


you will, and you are the only one who can. | 


You seemed to be sent to me. I thought 
it all out and determined what to do. You 
see how calm I am, and yet my hands have 
I dared not 


enter and speak to Polski. But you cannot 
stay here; you may be seen, and I do not 
want you to be seen—not now. We Poles 
are watched night and day; some one may 
come in and you might have to tell who you 
are, and that must not be.’ Then she added 
cautiously, her eyes fastened on his: ‘Your 
passport—you have one, have you not?’ 

“Yes, for all over Europe.’ 

“Oh, yes! Of course.’ This came with 


a sigh of relief, as if she had feared another | 


answer. ‘That is the right way to travel 


while this revolution goes on. Yes, yes— 
a passport is quite necessary! Now give 
me your address. Metropole? Which 


room? Number thirty-nine? Very well; 
I'll be there at eight o’clock to-morrow 
night. Never mind the coffee—I’ll pay for 
it when I pay for mine. Go—now—out the 


St. Johns 
‘*The 


MONTCLAIR 
Military Academy 


Montclair, New Jersey 


In choosing a school in which a boy is to 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire his mental 
and moral equipment, more is to be con- 
sidered than location, more to be weighed 
than price, more to be examined than the 
curriculum. Montclair has some pointed 
things to say to parents with sons to place 
in school. ‘* Your Boy and Our School”? is 
a book to be read with interest no matter 
where your boy goes for hisschooling. Sent 
on request together with our illustrated catalogue. 
John G. MacVicar, A.M., 35 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 


Peirce School 
Philadelphia 


has a special word to say regarding the 
education of any young man or young 
woman. It is a school that meets the exi- 
gencies of the times, combining a complete 
technical business preparation with a 
thorough English education. If a practical 
training is desired, it is not wise to makea 
decision on the school question before 
examining our catalogue. Boarding and 
day students. Address the Director, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


A SCHOOL WITH 
Exceptional Advantages 


The spirit of co-operation and confidence between in- 
structors and students in the Academy of Northwestern 
University establishes a cordial and mutually helpful rela- 
tionship, and the student's progress is made pleasant and 
rapid. The courses of study cover preparation for any 
American college or technical school. The Academy is 
situated 100 feet from Lake Michigan, in Evanston, IIl., a 
city without a saloon, delightful in environment, fine resi- 
dences and a refined social life. For full particulars address 


Principal A.H.Wilde, Academy of Northwestern University 
Fisk Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


deciding where you will get yours. Practical business 
taught by successful business men. Every modern 
facility. One of the oldest strictly high class business 
} Schools. Our series of business text books is used in the 
best commercial schools everywhere. High Class Posi- 
tions Waiting for Our Graduates All the Time. Address 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N.Y, 


Washburne’s Patent 
Paper 


66 9 
0. K. Fasteners 


The “O. K “ Paper Fastener is the only fastener which, 
when attached, stays attached, yet is detachable without 
injury to the paper or the Fastener, and is easy to apply 
and remove. 

They are always ready for use and require no machine for 

: putting them on or taking them 
off, and they always work. 

Put up in brass boxes of 100 
Fasteners each, ten boxes to 
a carton. Price 20 cents a 
box; $1.50 per 1000. 
Made in 3 sizes. At all 
% stationers or from the 
Manufacturer, postage or 
express prepaid. Sample 
box, assorted, 10 cents. 


ey Illustrated Booklet Free 
JAMES V.WASHBURNE, Mfr., 253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
¢ d fun a- v wi i 
Outdoor Exercise “2 Grego chia 
Irish Mail 


“*It’s geared’’ 


Brings all muscles into play; 
overtaxes none. Very light 
running. Hygienic in design; 
fastest, strongest, smartest hand 


s jb car. For boys and girls. Pev- 
: = Jectly safe. Vf your dealer 
_ ’ hasn't it, order direct from 

SEP: 

“Hecan't upset.” © LJ 

PATENTS s22ipRotect 
72-p. Book No, 4 Mailed Free. 
Established 1860. 


us. Write for booklet FREE. 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Patent 
applied for. 


* 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
254 Irish Mail St,, Anderson, Ind, 
Suc. to The Standard Mfg. Co, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Delafield, Wisconsin 


Situated in the famous Waukesha County Lake Region. 
DR. S. T. SMYTHE, President, Delafield (Waukesha County), Wisconsin 


August 12, 1905 


Military Academy 


, 


American Rugby”’ 


For Catalogues, ete., address — 


55th Year Classical, Scientific and E 


courses and preparation for West Point or | 
Annapolis. Ideal location and environment: 
experienced and successful teachers ; best mental, | 
moral, physical and social training, Illustrated | 
catalog upon request. Address 


J.U. HORNER, A.B.,A.M., Prin, Oxford, North Carolina 


New York Universi 


School of Commerce 


Special Evening’Courses in Account 
Banking, Insurance, Real Estate anc 
Advertising. Washington Sq., N.Y 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the trainin) 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. | 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House 
keeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting 
Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking —al 
without extra cost. Special advantages in Musie an 
| Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principa’ 
The ‘- ; 
Railway Commercial Training School 
Educates young men for Railway Telegraph | 
and Station Service, and assists them to pos | 
when prepared. \\e can make youa c | 
d 


Operator, and give you a thorough knowledge of 
‘Vrain Orders, Block Signal System and Rail: 
Station work, in one year. Tuition (for the present), | 
$50.00 for the year’s course. | 
For further particulars, and catalogue, write to. 


W. G. MOORE, Manager, 117 Main Street, Elmira, N.Y. 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF ry 


Three years’ course, leading to de- 
gree of LL.B. Library 15,000 vols. 
Diploma admits to the bar. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in daily i : 
session. Our Bureau of Self-Help aids self-supporting sti 

dents. Illustrated catalog mailed free, Write for it to-da} 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 71 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mi 


Waippe SCHOOL Of Afi 


Whipple 


Drawing and painting from life, still life, and the cast. Ilustratio } 
Composition. MR. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teaclier of Li 
Classes. MR. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher, | 
Illustration. 900 Sixth Ave. (Cor, 50th St.), New York. 


Missouri, KirKwoop, 


e e@ege : F | 
Kirkwood Military Academ), 
Enlarged, improved; fine grounds; strong corps of teachers. Pr | 
pares for college, West Point or business. 24th successful year ope) | 
Sept. 14, 1905. Address for catalogue, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A.) ) 
ee 


; 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agenc: 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York ae 

Positions in public and private schools and colleges precurt 

| for teachers. Parents advised about schools. 


Write for particulars. 


If You Earn Less 4 


I can HELP your Salary or 
teaching you how to write catchy, 
ligent advertising. 
My System of Instruction by M 
the only one in existence that 
hearty endorsement of the great e 
and publishers, and I am anxious 
my prospectus, together with the 
remarkable facsimile proof ever 
the history of correspondence in: 
if you are interested. I will sh 
how to earn from $25 to $100 
Geo, H. Powell, 1545 Temp’eC: 


r Week 
HARNESS- 


We are the only exclusive manufacturers of h 
America that sell their entire output direct to the ser 
prices that will save you from 25 to 40 per cent. Ev 


is sent to your home subject to your inspection and @| 
Illustrated Catalogue C and price list free upon 


The King Harness Co., 10 Lake St., Owego, Tioga 


WHAT SCHOO 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECID! 


Catalogues and reliable information co 

all schools and colleges furnished without 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AG 

540 Fisher Building - - - Chicago,t 


\ 


~AN EDUCATION WITHOUT 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, 
paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in the 
in return fora little work done in leisure hours. You 
school—we pay the bills. If you are interested, senda 


| addressed to The Curtis Publishing Company, F! 


a 


‘right in your hands, for examination, Sts 
ciparison, selection —no expense or obliga- = Fx 


"tif not suited — no embarrassing ‘red tape." 


) 
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REVOLVERS 


| The “NEW POLICE” Model is safe, 
| sure, and effective; has all the features 
| of any pocket arm and a grip that is 
| “peculiar to itself.” Adopted by the 
police departments in all the principal 
| cities of the United States and Canada. 


For Sale Everywhere 


Catalogue “Pistols” describes all mode/s, 
Mailed on request. L 


Colt’s Patent Firearms Mig. Company 
{ Hartford, Conn. 
| LONDON OFFICE, 15A Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


August Attractions Y 


JIAMONDS 


*s the Marshall method. Q Style, quality, 
gle, price — to suit every taste — any pocket- 
bk. Guaranteed weight, value and accu- 
1 description with each diamond offered. _ 


HHESE THREE DIAMONDS 
G style, 14 kt. hand made mounting) are 

“FEF” grade—top quality—finer than © 
nt jewelers carry. Crystal pure blue-white 
er, flawless, ideal shape, correct depth, 
siful cut, — gems of unusual brilliancy. 


UR CHARGE ACCOUNT 

thod is a pleasant, sensible way of saving 
mey. 4 No better investment today than 
avod diamond. Heavy demand, ‘limited 
soly and absolute control by the “diamond 

"keeps values strong. Values 
cing — no prospect of lower prices. i 
?ECIAL NOTICE to Old Customers: Any All Cash x 

dnond over { carat bought of us before March $] 38 f 

1 1903, is exchangeable at 20% increased value. 

\ on stones bought following twelve months. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘ How to Buy a 
Diamond” and ‘‘Marshall’s Monthly,”’ 

EE. Marshall, Inc., 101 State Street, Chicago 
W.S. Hyde, Jr., Pres't. A.S. True, Sec’y. 


Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. 


{merican plan. Hotel for discriminatin 

i lan. g people. 

Pinar cul pit. Rates $2.50 to $4.00. Beautifully 
ited; corner Niagara and Delaware Avenue. 


Or Fee Returned. Fi inion 
. REE opinion as to patent- 
th pe Ben) for Seder por and What to Invent, finest 
ued for free distribution. Patent: db 
“advertised for a3 at our eicicen er ed 
Be. & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
ew York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 


ie shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
yr. accurately describes 216 varieties of 
_ fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
0 to planters. STARK BROS., Lonisiana, Mo. 
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other door—not the one you came in. There 
is somebody coming — quick!’ 

“The tone of her voice and the look in 
her eye lifted him out of his seat and started 
him toward the door without another 
word. She was evidently accustomed to 
obedience. 

“The next night at eight precisely there 
came a rap at his door, and a woman 
wrapped in a coarse shawl, and with a 
basket covered with a cloth on her arm, 
stood outside. 

‘““*T have brought Monsieur’s wash,’ she 
said. ‘Shall J lay it in the bedroom or here 
in the salon?’ And she stepped inside. 

“The door shut, the woman laid the 
empty basket on the floor and threw back 
her shawl. 

“Don’t be worried,’ she said, turning 
the key in the lock, ‘and don’t ‘ask any 
questions. I will go as I came. Some one 
might have stopped me. I got this basket 
and shawl from my own laundress. There 
will be no one here? You aresure? Then 
let me sit beside you and tell you what I 
could not last night’—and she led him to 
the sofa. 

‘Our people go to that café,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘because, strange to say, the police 
do not think some of us would dare go there. 
That makes it the safest—besides, every 
one of the servants is our friend.’ 

‘Then she unfolded a yarn that made his 
hair stand on end! She had been banished 
from a little town in Central Poland where 
she had taken part in the revolution. Two 
brothers had died in exile, the other was in 
hiding in Vienna. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that this remaining brother should 

et back to Warsaw. Not only her own 
ife depended on it, but the lives of many 
of their compatriots. Some papers which 
had been hidden were in danger of being 
discovered; these must be found and de- 
stroyed. Her brother was now on his way 
to the hotel, to the room in which they then 
sat; he would join them in an hour. At 
nine o’clock he would knock at the door 
and must be received. His name was 
Smaltzi—her own name before she was 
married. Would the American lend his 
clothes and his passport to this brother? 
She could not ask this of any one but an 
American; when she saw him and looked 
into.his face she knew God had sent him to 
her. Only Americans sympathized with 
her poor country. The passport would be 
handed back to him in three days by the 
same man—Polski—who conducted him 
to her table at the Café Ivanoff; so would 


| the clothes. 


‘*Well, you can imagine what happened. 
Like many other young fellows, carried off 
his feet by the picturesqueness of the whole 
affair, the appeal to his patriotism, to his 
love of justice, to all the things that count 


when you are twenty-five and have the | 


world in a sling—he consented. It was 
agreed that she was to wait in the dressing- 
room, which also opened on the corridor, 
show herself to the brother, and get him 
safely inside the dressing-room. The en- 
gineer was not to see him come. If any- 
thing went wrong, it was best that he could 
not identify him. 
him dress—he was about the same build 


She would then help | 


as the engineer and could easily wear his _ 


clothes. 

“* At nine o’clock she put her head out of 
the dressing-room door, laid her fingers on 
her lips, pushed the engineer into the salon 
and locked the door. The brother evidently 
was approaching. Next he heard the 
dressing-room door click. Then the sound 
of a man rapidly changing his clothes could 
be heard. Then a soft click of the latch, 
and a heavy step. 

‘Here his curiosity overcame him and 
he cautiously opened the salon door and 

eered down the corridor. A man carrying 

is bag, cane and umbrella, an overcoat on 
his arm, was walking rapidly toward the 
staircase. He drew in his head and waited. 
Five minutes passed; then ten. He tried 
the dressing-room door. It was still locked. 
Stepping out into the corridor, he turned 
the knob and walked into the dressing- 
room. It was empty. On the floor were a 
pair of corsets, some petticoats anda dress!” 

“Did he get his passport back?” asked 
Sterling. ; 

“Yes: three months afterward by mail 
to his bankers, from the Hotel Metropole. 
She or somebody else had been half over 
Europe with it; twice to St. Petersburg 
and once to Warsaw. The clothes and bag 
he never heard of. The waiter at the Café 
Ivanoff—the one she called Polski—had 
disappeared, and he dared not make any 
inquiries.” 
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THE DESK 


Tm 


The man before the desk works with his hands and is paid for his /udboer. 

The man behind the desk works with his head and is paid for his £voz/edge. It is merely 
a question of KNOWING ILOW. 

The first step in “knowing how 
ing us the Coupon shown below. 

In return we show you how to improve your position or to secure a more congenial occu- 
pation and better salary, without loss of time, without neglecting your present work or obli- 
gating yourself to pay more than you can comfortably afford. 

No text books to buy —no requirements. beyond the ability to read and write, and the 
ambition to succeed. 

Vhousands of men, and women too, in nearly every trade and profession date the begin- 
ning of their swecess to the day they fi/led in this coupon. \Vhy not you? 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT. 
Cut This Out and receive free — 1001 Stories of Success ” and “ The Story of McIlale.” 


” is simply a matter of cutting out, filling in and mail 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can qualify for a 
larger salary in the position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mech. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 


Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 


Building Contractor 
Arch. Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 
Mining Engineer 
English Branches 
Commercial Law 


____-— Street and No. 


Resists Heat 


Tar roofs melt and run, [ | 

Tin absorbs and radiates, = @ | 

but buildings covered with 
“The Resister”™ 


Rex SFlintkote | 


ROOFING 


exposed to the rays of a tropical suu are 
thoroughly protected in all weathers. J 
REX FLINTKOTE also positively resists fire, 
water, snow, cold, rot and wear. 
Easy to lay —necessary outfit in every roll. 
Samples and Book Free 
photos of REX FLINTKOTE 


May be 
made in your 


Vacation 


ERE is a chance for any live young 
man or woman to make big money 
in odd time this summer and fall 

—and to have lots of fun doing it. The 
Empire Candy Floss Machine turns a pound 
of sugar into thirty bags 
of delicious and whole- 
some candy in eight 
minutes. Thirty bags of candy 
that often sells faster than vou 
can make it at 5c.abag. Visit 
the resorts—seaside and moun- 
tains—taking in $1.40 every 
eight minutes. Or stay home 
and work in your own town and 
at nearby Fairs, Picnics and === 
Festivals. Machine only costs $150.% and 
pays for itself at the first stand. After that 
all is net profit—little labor—great fun. 
Whether you’ve been at school or at work 
—you can’t afford to miss this chance. 
Write Zoday —this advertisement 
may not appear again. Dept. 
EMPIRE C. S. CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
or Fisher Bldg,, Chicago, Ill., Portland, Ore., and San Antonio, Tex. 
are money- § 
makers. 


S Q UA B Ready for 


market when four weeks old. 
Breeders produce from 8 to 
10 pairs every year. Each 
pair can be sold for 50 to 80 
cents. Our Homers produce 
the finest squabs in this coun- 
try. They require little atten- 
tion. Send for information 
and prices. , 
HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box Q, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Book contains 


buildings, and much roofing information. 


“Look for the Boy’ when looking for 
genuine REX FLINTKOTE Roofing 
and accept 10 substitutes. 
J. A. & W. BIRD & C0. 
A 43 India St., Boston 


If you have an Apple Automatic Sparker 
your batteries will always give a strong, hot 
steady spark. Owners of launches, 
automobiles or gas engines should 
write to-day and learn of this per- ¥ 
fect storage battery charger. 

DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
123 Beaver Building Dayton, Ohio 
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What Has THIS to do 
With Furnaces? | 


We think you will 
understand with- 
out our telling you 
if you will read our 
offer. Here is a 
beautiful cut-glass 
Inkstand with a 
solid sterling silver 
top. Also a hand- 
some and_ useful 
Pocket Knife, best 
steel] blades, solid 
sterling silver, 
neatly engraved. 
You can have 


either one of these. 


How to obtain 
them free 


All weask of you is to send us the 
name and address of a furnace 
dealer in your city who does not 
handle the 


| Bay State Furnace | | 


and the names and addresses of 
four people you know who are 
building houses this season and 
are likely to want a furnace. 
We intend to get after these 
people and sell them the best 
furnace ever made. Hereisa 
picture of it. This is the reason 
we are offering to make any 
one a present of an article that 
could not be bought for less than 
$1.25 at retail for information 
that will help us sell furnaces. 
Booklet replete with useful infor- 


mation in regard to the best fur- 
nace ever made, the Bay S/ate, 


sent free on application. 
Tsk) 


mE 


Remember, we 
will send by 
return mail, 
either the 
Inkstand 

or Knife, 

as you may elect, 
on receiving from 
you the names and 
addresses we de- 
sire, as described 
above. Mention 
this magazine when 
you write, and en- 
close ten cents in 
stamps to defray 
expenses of postage 
and packing. We 
guarantee the 
present we _ send 
you will be in every 
way satisfactory. 


Barstow Stove Company | 


Providence, R. I. 
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Hose that require no 
mending; that don’t wear 
to holes at toe, heel, sole, 
or back, because rein- 
forced—4 ply—on all 
their wearivg surfaces. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


THE SOCK WITH LIFE 
3 pairs for 50c. 


The only sock of merit ever sold for less than 
25c. Black, Tan, Blue, Gray—fast, sanitary colors. 
_ Vitality Garter Top Hose for women are re- 
inforced — 4 ply—not only at toe, heel, sole and 
back, but also at top of hose to prevent tearing 
by garter clasp. Same colorsasmen’s. Extra 
elastic welt. Sizes8%4 to1o. Of your dealer, or 
direct from factory, prepaid on receipt of price. 


I] Vitality Hosi her St., Phila., Pa. 


0 EVERY DAY on 
EVERY DOLLAR 


A STRONG feature of our invest- 


PER YEAR 


Assets ment is the fact that earnings 
$1,750,000 ae paid ie every day your money 

is left with us. You may start at an 
Surplus and Profits time — withdraw when you see fit zs 
$150,000 we will pay 5% PER YEAR. 


Earnings remitted semi-annually by 
check or compounded. Your money 
always subject to your control if 
required for other purposes. Our 
clients in every state in the Union — 
some, no doubt, in your locality, to 
whom we are privileged to refer you. 
Established 12 years. Under New 
York Banking Dept. supervision. 
Full particulars upon request. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Bldg., Broadway, N.Y. City 
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Baby Bullet: The 
Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 8) 


is full?’? And Alphonse had positively 
answered, ‘‘ Yes sir, it is full!”’ 

“But he’s sorry,’’ said Miss Schell. 

“Of course he’s sorry!’’ roared Mr. 
Sutphen. 

“But listen, Mr. Sutphen; he has prom- 
ised to stay with us to-night, and it would 
feel such a protection cl 

“Protection!’’ began Sutphen. ‘‘A man 
who would leave his gasoline tank empty 
! 9 


“* Please,’ 


’ 


interjected Essy. ‘‘ You need 
to do with him, you 


, 


so grateful 

“T am grateful,” said Mr. Sutphen in a 
dark and threatening manner. 

““You surely wouldn’t go so far as to dic- 
tate who’s to ride—or not ride—in our 
own car?’”’ Essy’s eyes were beginning to 
flash. 

“Yes, that’s all right!’’ Mr. Sutphen 
brushed the remark from him as though it 
bin a fly. ‘‘But a man who would leave 

is ” 

‘Please untie the rope,’ said Essy, 
whose cheeks were turning pink with indig- 
nation. ‘If you will not let us run our own 
car in our own way—we'll simply have to 


| call off the tow!” 


Mr. Sutphen reeled under the blow. 

“Please forgive me. Yes, yes, you are 
quite right. Take him, by all means, if you 
want him!” 

It was now Alphonse’s turn to be hurt. 

“‘No, leave me here,” he said with an 
irritating abnegation. ‘‘No matter that 
night approaches and I know not the way. 
Rather than be an infliction, and ze cause of 
disagreement, I willingly resign myself to 
remain.”’ Hesat down on a milestone and 
folded his arms. 

Miss Schell rested a despairing hand on 
the mud-guard of Baby Bullet. Essy 
gazed reproachfully at Mr. Sutphen. 
Sutphen rammed his hands in his pockets 
and murmured under his breath that a man 
who would forget to fill ! Alphonse 
moodily lit a cigarette and waited for the 
situation to resolve itself. Over all floated 
a rich perfume of gasoline gas. 

Here let the novelist draw a veil. 


Mr. Sutphen returned from his little talk 
leading Alphonse by the arm. They had 
patched up an armed neutrality. Explana- 
tions had been made and accepted. The 
tank episode, though far from forgotten, 


| was to be ignored. They had come to- | 
gether on the common ground that these | 


innocent ladies must not be allowed to suf- 
fer. A few bites of humble-pie had accom- 
plished wonders. No one is easier to lead 


| than a Frenchman, nor harder to drive, 


and magnanimity is a national trait. 
Alphonse skipped up on the front seat of 
Baby Bullet, smilingly took his valise on 
his lap, and directed Mesdemoiselles’ atten- 


_ tion to the superb sunset. Mesdemoiselles, 


cozily lapped in one of Sutphen’s fur-lined 
rugs, watched the latter settling accounts 
with the carter and the barelegged boy. 
He came back to give them a last tuck-in, 
exchanged a friendly glance with Essy, and 
then, climbing into his car, threw in the 
low-gear clutch. Therope tightened; Baby 
Bullet jerked into line; Sutphen meshed 
his intermediate speed—and they were off! 
Toot! Toot! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Reciprocity 
By Carolyn Wells 


I like the times when Grandma comes: 

She brings me toys and sugar-plums; 

And there’s another reason, too, 

Whatever naughty things I do, 

Why, even if I slam the door, 

Or spill my porridge on the floor, 

My Grandia says, so sweet and kind: 

“He isso young! We mustn’t mind; 
For ‘Children will be children’ !” 


Of course, my Grandma has some faults — 
She sniffs those foolish smelling-salts ; 
She makes me come in from my play 
To speak my piece six times a day,! 
And then I always have to keep 
So awful still when she’s asleep. 
But she is old, and so, you see, 
I don’t let such things bother me, 
For Grandmas will be Grandmas ! 


FURNACE 


Ill. 


past 13 months.” He 
money every 60 days. 


that it is all profit 


women and children, 


let No. 42, ‘‘ How to Make Money Fast.” 


SELF-INDEXING 


Most convenient for 
price 
books, pocket ledg- 
ers, meter books, engagement books and all forms of records 


furnace more than twice in 24 hours. 
touch it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate draught. 
3. Thad no difficulty in operating the furnace. 


This Machine Has Made 
$12.65 in One Day 


SMALLINVESTMENT. QUICK PROFIT 
: We Prove It. 


This is one of 200 different coin- 
operated Mills Machines, daily 
earning money for their owners. 

Whether you live in a small 
town or a big city, an investment 
of $15 up will earn you an honest 
income without much work or 
worry. Youjust count the profits. 


Many Make Money Fast. 


Your opportunity is just as 
good as C. L. Anderson, Peoria, 
He says: “‘ Punching Bag 
arrived at 4 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, opened it this morning at 9 
o’clock and took out $12.65.”” 

John Fuller, Mt. Airy, N. C., says: “I 
have taken 39,000 pennies out of one of 
your Mills Bag Punching Machines in the 
doubled 


Why Not You ? 


Just think what several such machines 
woulddo for you. Mills Machines some- 
times pay for themselves in 10 days,— after 
Everybody patron- 
izes a Mills Amusement Machine,— men, 
They are regular 
mints at picnics, parks, county fairs, 
éarnivals, stores of all kinds or wher- 
ever people are to be found. 

After 30 days’ 
Siegle, of Hannibal, Mo., says 
he would not take $500 for his 
Bag Punching Machine if he 
could not get another. 
If you have any sum of money — $15 or more — to invest in 
a sure money-maker, don’t fail to write to-day for our Book- 


use, 


It's Free. 


PERFECTLY 
FLAT - OPENING 


Mills Novelty Co., 11 to 23 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


AND 


books, 


which should be kept in convenient, accessible form. 


than any card index. 


full, genuine, flexible, black leather, are perfectly flat opening 
and sheets may be instantly inserted or removed from any part. 


Any of the following sizes will be sent 


‘These “‘ Unimatic ”' books are bound in 


postpaid on receipt of price: 


10-Room House Heated 
all last Winter at Cost of 


Pastor’s Study, Robinson's Run, United Presbyterian Church, — 
McDonald, Pa., May 5, 1905, 


a 
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THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY. 
Dear Sirs :—The severe winter just passed afforded ample opportunity 
test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE you installed in 6 
parsonage last October. 
veady to affirm that it surpassed all claims you advanced f 
empliasize the following points of excellence: 
1. There are ten registers in our home, one in each room, half on 
second floor. The house was heated effectively at all times, even in 
coldest weather. r 
2. Only a few times during below-zero weather did I have to feed the — 
In mild weather 1 frequently did not 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 


It fully met every demand made upon it. 


4. We burned last winter not quite 375 bushels slack, costing us 4 


per bushel, delivered, tutal $15.00, ; 
Needless to add, it is my belief that you have solved the problem of © 


— 


providing a furnace that will give abundance of steady heat, at minimum 


cost for fuel. Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) J. W. ENGLISH, Pastor, 
Compare the above cost with your coal billsforlast winter, _ 


It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. 


Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering Dept. absolutely free, 


Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED Book and 
fac-simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


Send for 
Book A 


about 
and Banking by Mail 


us or not. $1 Of Sige 
starts an account. 


his 


Julius 


of the finest grade of steel, there’s noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
2 order. Any one can see 
ata glance whata household _ 
convenience it is. For sale 
i} everywhere. Price 25c. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY te 


route 


Better 


After 1,000 Years of mistakes 
are you still using the old, high, 


flat closet, 17 inches high front 


Size 


| | 
| of Sheet | 


USE _| No, | Binding 


Vest Pocket 


Coat Pocket 


| Capac. of Cover | Com- 
‘Inches | Leaves | pie 


and rear? 


The NATURO is 14 in. 


high in the front and 114% in 
the rear. 

Book E, mailed free, gives 
further details. Surely you'll 
write for this important book, 


19 other sizes carried in stock 


Stock ruling: Quadrille, Unruled, Dollars and Cents, Faint 
lines, Double Entry Ledger and 4-Column Price-Book Ruling. 
Send for sample sheets and complete catalogue of largest 


line of loose-leaf devices in the world. 


Sieber & Trussell Mig. Co., 4006 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 


until receive 


you 
bicycle. 


Finest guaranteed 
1905 Models 
of Best Makes 


els good as new . 


Write at once for catalo; 


TIRES, SUNDRIES, A 


No Money Required 


and approve of your | 
Ve ship to anyone on é, | 
Ten Days Free Trial 


$10 to $24 


With Coaster-Brakes and Punctureless Tires. 
1903 and 1904 Models $7 


S3to $8 


GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
Rider Agents Wanted in each town at good pay 
and Special Offer. 

BILES, | 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chicago 


TOM 


to 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Mod- 


The NATURO is a 


Syphon Jet, also, the highest 
perfection in sanitary earthen- 
ware. But send for Book E. 


Anatomical 


5 Shoemaker’s Inventio 


Relieves all foot-ills. Flat-foot, 
matism of the feet, weak ankles, 
of the toes and bunions disappear. 
instep gracefully; worn comfortably 
shoe by Men, Women and Children. 
Write for Interesting Booklet. — 


12 


329 W, 5th St., 
9 Cincinnati, 0, 


You will learn som 
thing worth money to you 
whether you deposit with) 
000 


Assets twenty-six million dollars j ; 
Forty-nine thousand depositors Be | | 
CLEVELAND OHIC 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks | 
straight up out of the floor without destroying | 
them, Saves the matting and carpet. Made — 


RESTU MFG. CO., 50 State St., Sharon,F 


| 
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How JAY JOHNS “Cornered” | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AY JOHNS lives in a town in Western Pennsylvania. From the 
neighboring city of Pittsburg he has apparently absorbed some of 
the spirit of its gigantic business combinations. Some time ago he 
started to sell The Saturday Evening Post, ordering ten copies. 

During his first day’s work he encountered five other boys selling the 
magazine, and only five regular customers were secured. Still he ordered 
fifteen copies for the next week, ‘‘just to show some things to these 
other boys.’’ He sold all of them and ordered thirty copies for the 
next week. By that time three of the other boys had become discour- 
aged and stopped work, and again Jay ‘‘jumped’’ the order. 

Three weeks later Jay received a check for $25.00—a special 
prize offered to the boy living in towns of a certain size who sold the 
greatest number of copies during the month. Then the fun began. 
He sent back the check and wrote this letter: 

‘¢T want to be the only toad in this puddle. I don’t want you to sell 

to every ‘Tom, Dick and Harry.’ I can sell more copies than all of them 

put together, anyway. Three of these boys have quit, and to-day I bought 

out the other two boys by giving them fifty cents apiece. These little 

fellows only spoil the business. I am now the only boy here who sells 

The Post. If you will agree not to appoint anybody else so long as I 


sell a lot of copies, you can credit this $25.00 to my account and send 
me 100 copies for next week and 125 copies each week thereafter.’’ 


The publishers did as he desired, and at the end of three months 
he was selling nearly 200 copies a week. Then he looked up the other 
boys who had stopped work and engaged them to work for him in 
getting new customers. They went to work under Jay’s direction and 
the ‘‘corner’’ was complete. 


ANY BOY willing to devote a few hours to work on Fridays and 
Saturdays can earn money through The Saturday Evening Post plan. 
Several thousand are doing so each week. We will furnish the first 
week’s supply of ten copies, without charge, to any boy who will 
try it. You can then send us the wholesale price for as many as you 
find you can sell the next week. 


$250.00 in Cash Prizes 


to Boys who do Good Work THIS MONTH. - A part of 
this sum reserved for those who start THIS WEEK. 


If you will try it send a line, and the first week’s supply 
and full instructions will be sent. 


Boy Department —The Curtis Publishing Company — 125 Arch Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Indispensable 
for Travelers 


Every Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is sterilized and 
reaches you without handling — carefully packed in 


wes 
‘GeO . 
RG, 


a puonence MES! 


meat 


The Yellow Box which Protects 
and Guarantees 


YENTED. 
eat Sh, ees 
Ute B, 1BOP 


The bristles are shaped to penetrate every crevice 
—long tuft» reaching around the back teeth—curved 
handle making it easy to reach inner and outer surfaces. 

It is as ideal for traveling as for the home. It is the 


‘‘hurry-up’’ tooth brush—does its work quickly and 
thoroughly. 


OCT, 
AUG. 


MEDIUM 
MepiuM 


When not in use it can be hung up—that’s what the 
hole in the handle is for (there’s a hook in every box) — 


in this way the brush dries properly, is kept clean and 
sweet, and is out of the way. 


Two styles— rigid handle Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
(Pro-phy-lac-tic Special) with flexible handle. 
—Adult’s 35c.; Youth's 25c.; Child’s 25c.; a 
of bristles—soft, medium and hard. An 
give you your exact selection — d 
no matter what the dealer says. 


“p 
‘Three 
d three : 
good dealer will 
not accept a substitute 
Demand the yellow box. 


Florence Manufacturing Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Also makers of 
rophylactic Hair Brushes 
Nail Brushes 
and 
Military Brushes 


“@ 


ustrated Weekly Magazine 
d A° D' 1728 Sy Benj- Franklin 


AuGuST¢ }19,1905, «FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


Booker T. Washington 
and the Negro 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


SS 


The Case of the 


Ambassador 
By S. M. Gardenhire 
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Life-Insurance 


Government 
By Will Payne 


Baby Bullet 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


E CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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KARPEN Genuine 
Leather Furniture 


for Dining Room, Office, Library or Parlor is unapproached 
for its sterling b eauty ¢ of des sign and excellence of workman- 


ship. The ATES st variety in the world is shown in our book 

of des signs U pholstered furniture that bears the two trade- 

Karpen marks is il afe br oe It is guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money wi 7 be eran e 

Leather ane ppo ars: in Sted 2 pEneure are the same as are Usnpleicrod 
spe cif ed hy the he cin Si ent in all its upholstered furniture. 
me erst dee % fi uy oS wn make s when Be can so 
sly. sec a Sangen Euppiture £6 rom any leading deale 


Send for our free Book “X” today, It 
contains more designs than you can 
see in the iargest store in America, 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, 
Chicago 


"St, James Building, 
New York 
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Scholarships Without Cost on September First 


N A FEW days more than a hundred young people will enter the foremost 

colleges, conservatories and business colleges in the United States as a result 

of work done in odd hours during vacation. Almost a thousand such scholar- 

ships have been awarded to other young people in the past. Any young man or 
young woman in the country can be just as successful as these have been. 

The Saturday Evening Post offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any 
college, conservatory or business school in the country in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. You select the school; we pay the bills. You need not 
now select the place you want to attend unless you so desire. That decision 
can be made after you have started. There is nothing competitive about the 
plan. You can take just as long as you desire in which to accomplish the work. | 
Start now. A postal card asking for information will bring full details. e ei 


‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


He says 


“Be sure ana get a 


Watermans Ideal 


° 1 
Fountain Pen 4% 
before you start %&: 
Its the one in- && 
dispensable A , 7 protection 
Vac ati y MS y against loss. 

L ON dy y YY Grips the pocket 
companion’ A 


Wy but is eh detached. 
For Sale by Dealers. 


Y 
L.E.Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, NewYork 
138 Montgomery St.,SanFrancisco. 
160 State St, Chicago 
8 School St. Boston 4A 
12 GoldenLane,London Vy Giz igs 
fee St.James St, Ly a ei 

ontreal. Ca ime SE 

6 Rue de A* Go LS 
Hanovre, YZ GA, — i 
Paris., yy ~ fee 


LAHERTY’S pink face turned 
crimson with irritation, his beet- 


; 


. ling eyebrows shot out, and he 
jade a quick step from behind the 
‘unter. The object of his emotion was 
(little scrawny newsboy, who had 
spped into the restaurant with his 
ures, and who scurried out with a defi- 
.t grin and a gratuitous shuffle of his 
jet at the door. 

‘Osborne looked up from the cigar 
] was choosing. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t he 
«me in to sell newspapers, Flaherty ? 
‘\ey do in other restaurants.” 

“More loss to the resthrants, thin,” 
tf Mahesty. ‘°Tis supposed wance a 
jan sits till a table and makes the furrst 

t in his steak he’s a patthern of good 
jmor. ’Tisnotso. ’Tis only whin he 
js aten and lit his cigar that anny irri- 
ition shud approach. Now, a newsbye 
jan irritation. In the furrst place, I 
spply papers mesilf fur the customers. 
ja man hasn’t the wan he wants be- 
cuse tis in use, he feels a grouch, and 
i2 newsbye remoinds him iv it, to me 
frrum. In the second place, the bye 
rnoinds him that others are worrukin’ 
yin all shud be atein’, since he is. 
urrudly, newsbyes are not pleasant to 
Ic at whin a man is thinkin’ iv the 
tauty iv cleanliness, and wonderin’ 
yat the resthrant kitchen is like.” 
‘Oh, come,” laughed Osborne; “‘ you 
nedn’t try to make me think you are 
rining your place on a psychological 
bsis.”” 

‘I'ma practical man,” said Flaherty. 
“orruthly, wan bye atthracts others. 
Sice this wan has thried to carry me 
Ace be storm there’s another keeps 
fittin his nose agin the windah.”’ 

“They’re both there now,’’ remarked 
Coorne. ‘‘Did you notice the green 
tion your boy? Perhaps he’s Irish.” 


DRAWN BY F, R. GRUGER 


Went Over to the Boy and Took a Seat Where He Could Regard Him Benevolently 


“Tis so hot,” said Flaherty, ‘‘that I can see nawthin’ but _ 


, and am drownded in perspiration, savin’ yer prisince.”’ 
At that moment the high-pitched voice of the second 
nvsboy began to chant: 


The low-down Irish is Sarsfield’s min; 

_ William’s byes has licked thim agin and agin. 
_ Boyne water showed thim runnin’ and hidin’, 
_ Our byes chasin’ thim, shoutin’ and ridin’. 


‘mmediately the second newsboy, pursued by the first, 
tined into a flaming little fiend, shot into the restaurant. 
T2 two engaged in a rough and tumble fight in the narrow 
s}ce in front of Flaherty’s counter. Osborne rushed to 
. them, but Flaherty held him back for a moment, 

ispering hoarsely : 

‘Jist tin siconds! Don’t ye see our bye’s doin’ him? 
l’ attind to the dacencies.” 

Vith a stern face, Flaherty then pulled the two apart as 
tly raged and whimpered inarticulately at each other, 
tlir grimy mouths open and distorted, their fists moving 
evulsively. He thrust the little Orangeman into 
Ovorne’s arms. 

, furun the little thafe iv the worruld out!’ he said. 
1s nawthin’ but his size kapes me from riddin’ the 
ccnthry iv wan more thraitor to Oireland.” 

Vhile Osborne obeyed, Flaherty turned a softening face 
un the other newsboy, who had so far recovered as to be 
ale to roar insulting epithets after his opponent. 

_That’s enough! I’m ashamed to hear sich worruds,” 
Sal Flaherty in an approving tone. “Kathleen,” he 
ie to his pretty head waitress, “lit’s have a luk at this 
'e shpalpeen!” 

“he boy was a bony creature, clad in poor clothes badly 
maded though clean enough. The eyes in his thin face 
We of a certain sad beauty—Celtic eyes, full of the sor- 
T's of generations. But his nose had a perky expression, 
41 his mouth was by turns whimsical and bold. 

What’ S your name?” asked Kathleen. 

_ Pathrick Sarsfield O’Connor.” : 

Hear that, now,” said Flaherty, turning to Osborne. 

id ye hear the name? His father named him afther a 
g pathrite. D’ye know who was Sarsfield, bye?” 

‘atrick shook his head. | 
I dinnaw,”he said. “I have to keep hustlin’, so I din- 
“f what’s goin’ on. I don’t rade me papers!” 

_sborne laughed while Flaherty’s face fell. Patrick was 
ely offended. 


By. Maude L. Radford 


A Story of Flaherty and the Progressive Family 


“Tf it has annythin’ to do wid Oireland, I’ve a brudder 
cud tell ye,” he said defiantly. ‘‘ Whin we’d sit over the 
peat in Oireland at night me faather’d tell stories. I’d fall 
asleep, fur I was that tired wurrukin’ in the field, but Hugh 
O’Neill, he remembered.” 

Flaherty sighed, but Osborne would permit no senti- 
mentality. 

“Before we speak of Hugh O’Neill, the second patriot, 
just tell me why you fought with the other boy.” 

“Didn’t ye hear what he said to me?”’ flamed Patrick 
Sarsfield. ‘‘Wud I stand by and take what an Orangey’d 
say?” 

“Keep cool, keep cool,’”’ suggested Osborne. 
an Orangey?”’ 

“T dinnaw, but me brudder, Hugh O’Neiil 

Flaherty interrupted Osborne’s laughter indignantly. 

“What matther if a few details escape the bye if his 
feelin’s are right? Now, Pathrick ——” 

Kathleen moved away. 

“Belike if the wurruk iv the resthrant’s been inther- 
rupted long enough to suit ye, Flaherty, ye’ll let me back 
to me tables,” she called over her shoulder. 

Flaherty cast a significant glance at Osborne. 

“Kathleen, just a moment, mavourneen,” he said. “I 
want ye to bear witness to what I say to this little shpal- 
peen— Ye’ve disghraced me resthrant, Pathrick Sarsfield! 
To be foightin’ on the flure whin people do be atein’! I 
shuddn’t wondher if some customers niver come back.” 

Flaherty took the checks from men who were grinning 
at Patrick Sarsfield, and gave them their change. 

““What I want ye to do, Pathrick Sarsfield, in spoite iv 
yer name and yer good Oirish spirit, is to git out iv me place 
and sthay out. Yer not good fur me business. And if iver 
ye come back,”’ he finished ferociously, ‘‘I’ll break ivery 
bone in yer body betther nor an Orangey cud.” 

Patrick turned toward the door, evidently making ready 
a reply which he could hurl from that vantage, but Kath- 
leen caught his thin little shoulder. 

“Think shame to yerself, Flaherty!” she said. “Sure, 
what has the child done? What’s a little scrap, annyway? 
Talk iv thraitors to Oireland ge 

“Business, Kathleen i 

Kathleen’s eyes flashed; the green bow on her hair 
quivered with indignation. 

‘OTis a new t’ing, Flaherty, fur ye to show sich a wake 
spirit in yer own place, but if anny sich policy is to continny 
ye kin suit yerself ilsewhere.” ; 
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“What’s 


| Patrick Sarsfield, Diplomat 


“Sure, Kathleen, ye know I’d do anny- 
thin’ in raison ye want,’’ said Flaherty 
pacifically. ‘What do ye want wid the 
child, acushla?”’ 

Kathleen, a little at a loss, turned to 
Patrick Sarsfield with some severity. 

“There’s only wan iv ye, I hope? 
The others is in Orieland— Hugh O’Neill, 
and thim?”’ 

“Yiss,” said the boy promptly. 
““Afther mother died, faather and me 
kim over, and we lift the childher be- 
hind. And thin me faather died.”’ 

“Well, ye poor little t’ing!” said 
Kathleen. ‘‘Moind, I cudn’t have more 
than wan bye undher me feet ——”’ 

“Sure,” agreed Flaherty; ‘wan bye 
is all anny raisonable person cud sthand, 
and more, too.” 

“Tl thank ye to raymimber, Dan 
Flaherty, that I come iv a big family 
mesilf. Big familiesis often very happy.” 

Flaherty sighed and wiped his damp 
forehead. ; 

“Flaherty is waiting for orders, and 
young Sarsfield here, too,” hinted 


Osborne. 
“Well, Misther Robert, I hope I 
know me place,’ said Kathleen. ‘I 


was goin’ to say we have so much lift 
over, and why shudn’t the bye come in 
be sivin, or half-past, at night ——”’ 

Sarsfield’s eyes gleamed. 

“T don’t ate much,” he said, “and ’tis 
rale handy I am wid a broom. I’d 
swape fur ye. I don’t want much but a 
chancet.” Hisvoicebrokealittle. ‘All 
these papers is lift on me,” he went on 
with a cracked laugh, showing his big 
bundle. ‘‘Some days I ain’t got no luck 
at all, at all. That’s ’cause I ain’t got 
a stand or a corner, and the other byes 
chases me.” 

Flaherty turned away, and there was 
moisture in Kathleen’s eyes as she said: 

“Well, you come over here and luk at what we have to 
ate, and I’ll thrate ye to the bist supper ye ever had.” 

Patrick Sarsfield shot into a chair and hunched up over 
the menu. In a proud tone of voice he gave a modest 
order, which Kathleen doubled. 

“Thim little fellys wud often surprise ye, the way they 
ate,’’ she responded to Osborne’s amused glance. 

By the time the first edge of Patrick Sarsfield’s appetite 
was removed the restaurant was almost empty. Flaherty 
went over to the boy and took a seat where he could regard 
him benevolently. 

‘“Where d’ye live, me bye?”’ he asked. 

“In yer own warrud,’’ responded Patrick, with a look of 
shy admiration. ‘I often seen ye.” 

“Have ye, now?” 

“‘T seen ye on yer front stoop lots iv times,”’ said Patrick 
Sarsfield. ‘I been in yer house, too.”’ 

“Have ye, now?” 

“Uh-uh. I clane the flures fur th’ ould widdy keeps yer 
house,’”’ chattered Patrick. ‘I’m thinkin’ she pays me 
out her own money,” he added hastily. 

“See that, Robert Immit,’’ said Flaherty to Osborne, 
who was lingering over a second cigar. ‘‘Lyalty’s the 
grand quality.” 

“‘T notice it often goes with an indiscreet tongue,’’ re- 
marked Osborne. 

““What house d’ye live in?” asked Kathleen, as she 
brought the boy a second piece of pie. 

He shuffled his feet as he replied, ‘“‘ Well, I’m changin’ 
rooms jist now.” 

They all smiled at the evasion. 

“We'll not be lukin’ ye up, ye misteryous young vill- 
yan,” said Flaherty, ‘‘unless ye do be givin’ a bad account 
iv yersilf here.” 

“‘How ould are ye, Pathrick?”’ asked Kathleen. 

He grinned wickedly at her. 

“I’m iliven to me frinds and foorteen to the school 
officer,” he said. ‘‘Whin I say I’m foorteen I git wurruk 
in a paper-box facthory—two dollars a wake, it is. The 
rist iv the time I hustle papers.” 

He was a pathetic little figure as he sat smiling up at 
them. Their faces were grave, and he hastened to justify 
himself. : 

“’Tain’t like as if I played hokey, Missus,’’ he said, ad- 
dressing Kathleen. ‘‘But me faather only lift a few dollars 
behint, and I got to wurruk fur the childher. I loike to go 
to school. I loike ’rithmetic, and I was in sixt’ grade whin 
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“‘She’s Got the Tail Ind iv a Kindergarten wid Her” 


I lift this spring. But whin me mother died, she says to 
faather: ‘Put the childher furrust, Paddy,’ and whin 
faather died in May, he says to me to thry cud I kape the 
little wans all thegither.”’ 

“Hang it all, Sarsfield,’”’ said Osborne gruffly, ‘‘we’re 
not blaming you!”’ 

Sarsfield dodged the kiss Kathleen was offering him, 
and put out his hands for the doughnuts she held. 

“Tl put thim in me pocket, Missus, and ate thim whin 
I wake up in the night thinkin’ iv ye,”’ he grinned. 

“D’ye know where me resthrant on the Wist Side is— 
near yer paper-box facthory?”’ asked Flaherty. 

“Sure, I do. Wan night yer ould widdy, Mrs. Flynn, 
sint me afther ye there wid a note, and I got to ye in five 
minutes; and then ye sint me to Micky Dyle’s wife, an’ 
then te 

“Were ye that bye?’’ asked Flaherty with interest. 
“Twas wan iv me warrud byes got in throuble,’’ he ex- 
plained to Osborne. ‘‘ Micky Dyle ’twas, and I sint a note 
to his wife tellin’ her to go to see Mrs. Flynn. I hated to 
have the police arrist him wid her in the house.” 

“Guardian angel, as usual,”’ said Osborne. 

“Well,” said Flaherty, ‘‘I invite ye to brikfast at me 
Wist Side resthrant, and since ye are that bye I’ll throuble 
ye to call round at me house Sundah morning. ’Tis the 
day I thransact a good dale iv warrud business, and nade 
a boy to do errands and carry messages to thim that has 
no tiliphones.”’ 

This was how Patrick Sarsfield adopted Flaherty. There 
was not a lazy bone in his self-respecting little body, and 
he was feverishly eager to earn all he received. He could 
sweep better than the old Irishwoman who was supposed 
to keep the restaurant clean, but who, Kathleen said, was 
““nawthin’ but a far-down Nort’ iv Oireland, annyway.” 
He had an instinctive gift for feeling when he was needed. 
On the night of the United Irishmen’s picnic he relin- 
quished his papers and appeared in the kitchen first to 
help a distracted dishwasher, and then, as his deftness be- 
came evident, to ‘‘dish up’ vegetables. His tact was 
extensive, if naive. He instantly felt a blunder, and re- 
treated from it always with celerity and usually with skill. 
To the delight of Flaherty, he learned how to manage 
Kathleen. He always assumed that she was not going to 
do what he wanted, acting as if her favor were tentative 
and much to be desired. In any contest between her and 
Flaherty he was quick to depart, or else to show himself 
on her side with an audacious wink at Flaherty. 

But it was as a Sunday messenger that he showed himself 
most valuable. He was quick and discreet. Flaherty fell 
into the habit of keeping him on Saturdays, after the scour- 
ing for Mrs. Flynn was done, giving him a bed for the 
night, and taking him to early mass in the morning. Then 
the two would go to breakfast and sit side by side to the 
boy’s proud delight. All day Sunday he would skim over 
the streets like a bird to do Flaherty’s bidding. On week- 
days, after supper at the Wabash Avenue restaurant was 
over, he would walk home with Flaherty. At first Flaherty 
bade him good-night on the doorstep, but after a time he 
could not bear to see the pathetic little figure scudding 
away alone. Before the summer was over Patrick Sarsfield 
had taken up his abode in Flaherty’s house. 

It was then that Flaherty’s affection for the boy re- 
ceived its first check. He was in the restaurant, boasting 
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of his protégé to Osborne, who 
always waited for a chat with 
him after dinner. 

““He’s the smartest little seut 
iv a gossoon iver I see,” said 
Flaherty. ‘‘Last night what 
does he do but come tearin’ in, 
his little haart nearly buSted out 
ivhim. ‘Rin!’ hesays. ‘There’s 
a cab outside that I called. 
Micky Dyle’s goin’ to jump his 
bail!’ I didn’t sthay to quistion 
him, and that’s the way I’d 
thrate a grown frind, d’ye 
moind. I jist larruped intil the 
cab and over to Mick’s house, 
and found the bye’s right. The 
poor woman, Mrs. Dyle, had 
dhrounded him wid tears, and 
diffened him wid cries, till he’d 
said he’d jump to Canada and 
lose me me t’ree t’ousand dol- 
lars and himsilf all chanct iv 
facin’ the worruld agin. I 
cuddn’t convince him till I’d 
cracked his head, and thin I had 
all the women iv the strate riddy 
to tear me eyes out. 
cuddn’t see that me knockout 
argymint was the only wan I 
cud emply. 

“Well, Robert Immit, I mis- 
doubt I wasn’t wise, but I 
cuddn’t help tellin’ that bye the 
jew’l he was. ‘Alannah,’ says 
I, ‘anny little thrifle ye want iv me, jist spake the worrud. 
There’s little ye cuddn’t have that’s mine. Whin ye are 
big ye’ll be a precinct captain fur me. It’s schoolin’ I'll 
give ye, and the right road to politics.’ ’Tis not that I 
fear the lad wud impose on me, but ’tis bad fur a bye to 
know ye admire him so thremenjous. I misdoubt I said 
more thin I tould ye. I belave I aven said te 

Flaherty never finished his sentence. He was looking 
open-mouthed at the door of the restaurant through which 
Patrick Sarsfield was entering, dragging after him another 
boy, who first bumped against the side of the door, and 
then crashed against a table with a Newfoundland puppy 
sort of awkwardness. He, too, was thin and large-eyed. 
But his expression lacked the shrewdness of Patrick’s. 
His mouth was languid, his eyes wandering, his face 
serious. Dreamer and idler were written all over him. 

Patrick gave him an admonitory punch. 

“Say that wan about the Rapparees, Hugh,” he whis- 
pered. 

Instantly a change came over the child. His little 
slouchy body straightened, fire flashed in his dreamy eyes, 
and he half said, half chanted, in a beautiful voice: 


Ru Shamus, he is gone to France, and left his crown 
behind. 

Bad luck be theirs both night and day put runnin’ in his 
mind. 

Lord Lucan’s followed after with his slashers brave and 
true, 

And see the doleful keen goes up: What will poor Ireland 

0? 

What will poor Ireland do? What can poor Ireland do? 

Our luck, they say, has gone to France, then what can 
Ireland do? 


Oh, never fear for Ireland, for she has sojers still, 
For Rory’s boys are in the wood, and Remy’s on the hill; 
And is had poor Ireland more loyal hearts than 
these — : 
May God be good and kind to them, the faithful Rapparees! 
The fearless Rapparees! 
The jewel were you, Rory, with your Irish Rapparees. 


Osborne watched interestedly, first the glowing child, 
with Patrick behind, an anxious stage manager, and then 
Flaherty and Kathleen, whose faces, in the beginning 
amazed, had changed to mirrors of patriotic emotion. 
When the child had finished six verses, 
he blundered back against the table, 
Patrick just saving him from knocking 
off a dish. 

“Ah dear, ah dear, ’tis the song of 
1691!” said Flaherty. ‘‘‘The fearless 
Rapparees, the men that rode at 
Sarsfield’s side, the roving Rapparees.’ 
And who may this be ye’ve inthro- 
duced on us, Pathrick Sarsfield?” 

“’Tis me little brudder, Hugh 
O'Neill, over from Oireland,”’ said 
Patrick glibly. ‘Say another wan, 
Hugh—‘The West’s Asleep.’”’ 

Again Hugh brightened, and gave 
the stirring words, Flaherty chiming 
in with the lines: 

Sing, oh! let man learn liberty 
From crashing wind and lashing sea. 
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“Well, ’tis a graate bye wid the varses he is,” gaj 
Flaherty. " 
“Sure, he knows lots more,’ said Patrick pro 
‘‘Arl you got to do is to starut him aff and he’ll go ar! 
He knows ar! the fairy stories of me two ould grann 
wan was a Connaught and wan was a Donegal } 
Don’t you know lots more, Hugh?” 
Hugh assented with an awkward gesture which 
into.space the dish Patrick had tried to save. Katl 
picked up the pieces without a word. a 
“Can’t he stand up?” asked Osborne, laughing. 
has done nothing but butt into the furniture.” mm | 
“Sure, Misther Robert, he do be clumsy at times 
that is whin he ain’t sayin’ his bits.” 4 
Patrick steered Hugh to a chair, where the boy 
spiritless. Certainly, Patrick was by far the more atti 
ive of the two. 
“So ye are jist over?” asked Kathleen. 
“Yis,”’ answered Patrick; ‘‘jist.” f 
‘“Who’'d ye come over wid, Hugh?” asked Kathleer 
‘‘Faather and Pathrick and uy a 
Patrick struck him an exasperated blow. 
“Wud ye make a liar iv yer brudder, ye desateful er 
odile?’’ he shouted. P 
Kathleen and Osborne went into shrieks of laughter, bu 
Flaherty said, in a stern voice: 
‘Ye nade not have lied to me, Pathrick Sarsfield.” _ 
“Well, but Kathleen and you said wan bye was enou; 
said Patrick; ‘‘and cud I have got him in here if I 
tould the trut’ thin? I'd radder tell the trut’ if it y 
sarviceable as lies. Me mother give me that bringin’-up 
annyhow.”’ ; rs 
Kathleen and Osborne were still struggling to be seriou 
when Hugh broke in, in a sing-song voice: wll 
“‘Pathrick and me is all there is iv us here, and Pat 
sinds his money back to thim that is at home.” 
‘“Well,”’ said Flaherty, anxious to believe in his 
ite, ‘‘be the luk iv it, Hugh O’Neill’s too stupid to lie. 
“Unless he’s repeating a lesson,’’ murmured Oshx 
““Moight I ask,’’ said Flaherty politely, ‘‘what y: 
thinkin’ to do wid this foine brother iv yours?” 
Patrick was plainly discomposed. He look 
Flaherty uncertainly. ™ 
“T t’?ought avenin’s whin ye were tired he 
varses to ye. Faather used to say they risted him 
body.” 
“On the principle of the old-time minstrel,” 
Osborne. ‘‘The bard O’Connor.”’ 
Hugh’s wandering eyes lighted. a . 
“In th’ ould days the O’Connors was kings 
naught,” he said. ‘‘ And they had bards to tache th 
glories of Oireland, and they sang befure battles 
niver came nigh thim.”’ 
Patrick kept a careful eye on Flaherty to mez 
effect of this speech. a 
“Ye said,’’ he remarked after a pause, ‘‘that I’ 
cinct captain some day. I know full well Hugh 
sthry all he cud airn sayin’ pieces, but I’ll kape thra 
whin I am precinct captain I’ll be rich enough to ] 
“Me faather,’’ said Kathleen musingly —‘ 
him lilting that ould song iv the Rapparees whin 
that ould the sinse had nigh lift him.” j 
She saw a little thatched hut, smoky and low, 
a red peat fire an old bent man crooning and | 
the bluesmoke. Her eyes filled as if she felt the 
“Tm sure Hugh O’Neill’s the good bye, whati 
said in an unusually gentle voice. ‘‘ The bit 
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yn’t ruin us, Flaherty, and maybe Pathrick kin kape him 
ct o’ mischief. Pathrick does be showin’ a good dale iv 
jaiousrunnin’ t’ings. Belike, too, the childher have been 
jnely, sipirated.”’ 

Flaherty still showed a somewhat disgruntled face. He 
emed to feel that Patrick had somehow evolved Hugh 
(Neill out of space as a piece of impertinent assurance. 
hid the child been like Patrick he would have felt less 
jitated, but Flaherty had little patience with people who 
yre physically clumsy. 

Then Patrick’s true little spirit appeared. He took 
jigh’s hand, and said to Flaherty: 

Ye've been rale good, sir, and I thank ye kindly fur’t 
¢, but I have to look afther little Hugh. He does be 
etin’ into danger widout me, nights.” 

He moved toward the door, and Flaherty was smitten 
yth remorse. 

‘Ye’ll take yer suppers bot’ and thin go wid me and 
feak it to Mrs. Flynn. Where wud ye go but home, ye 
pvokin’ little sarpint?”’ 

Patrick took the permission quite simply. 

‘Til thry to make it up till ye, sir,” he said. 

[twas rather a painful occasion. Kathleen went to the 
chen, where they could hear her giving a lavish order in 
aoud, emphatic voice. The children seated themselves at 
aable, Flaherty opened the till, while Osborne strolled to 
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the piano and began playing. When his fingers strayed 
into Wexford Boys, little Hugh O’Neill woke from a 
dreamy savoring of the odors which came from the kitchen 
and began to pipe in a sweet voice. 

Flaherty took a chair by Patrick. 

“Well, well, me lad,’”’ he said; ‘‘I’ve no doubt we’ll be 
the happy*family. Belike Kathleen wud bring me a plate, 
and I’ll ate me supper now wid you and Hugh.’’ 

Poor little Hugh O’Neill certainly exacted all the for- 
bearance his protectors possessed. He was born, as Kath- 
leen said, “‘ wid the black luck on him.” Everything per- 
ishable which the child’s unchancey little hands or body 
touched was broken or marred. At times he was inspired 
with Patrick’s desire to be useful, and would persist with a 
blind obstinacy in painful efforts which rasped the nerves 
of his elders, and sometimes drew upon him their indig- 
nant language. When others were present, Patrick cov- 
ered up as well as he could Hugh’s blunders, but if they 
were alone he let his vigorous little tongue free in bitter 
invective. . 

At the same time, he seemed to take a fatalistic view of 
the case. Hugh was a genius; time would tell whether his 
genius would ever be anything but a drawback to his 
brother. Meantime, he must be tenderly protected. 
While the two were in school—for Flaherty had insisted 
that Patrick should enroll again—the responsibility fell 


The People Who Furnished the Great Stake That Was Being Fought For Had Nothing to Do With the Settlement 
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hvever, and in October, 1887, 
Cshier Banta, of the company, sent 
a tter to the trustees embodying charges of reckless man- 
a;ment. The New York Life was then as now a purely 
“tutual” concern, with no capital stock, but with all vot- 
'! power vested in the policy-holders and represented by 
tlir proxies. So it had no dummy directors like the 
Euitable—but dummy trustees instead. The trustees 
dy appointed a committee to investigate, just as the 
uitable directors did. But it was not a Frick com- 
tee bent upon ousting the management. It reported 
sae “slight shortcomings” and warmly indorsed the pres- 
icnt, Nothing further was heard of the cashier’s charges 
jtt then. 
\bout this time, or a little earlier, John A. McCall, who 
| been State Superintendent of Insurance for several 
8, took the position of comptroller in the Equitable 
~®; and George W. Perkins, who had been brought up 
the Chicago general agency of the New York Life, was 
4y soliciting insurance for that company and getting 
self noticed as a coming young man. Henry B. Hyde 
then a very active and aggressive spirit in the insur- 
aie field. Wall Street was beginning to wake up to the 
avantages attending control of a large life-insurance 
ipany. 
itor’s Note—This is the third of a series of papers by Mr. 
ne on Wall Street and the Public Money. 
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It is not necessary to go behind the returns in this New 
York Life case. It may simply be stated that there were 
persons who thought it would be an excellent thing to 
put the Beers régime out of business—much as, later, it 
appeared advisable to other people to oust the Hyde- 
Alexander régime from the Equitable. 

The attack was skillfully launched. In June, 1891, 
when President Beers was in Europe, the New York 
Times—then under a management entirely different from 
the present one—came out with a front-page, scare-head 
story alleging a big defalcation in the New York Life by 
one of its general agents. Beginning with that initial 
publication, the Times made a specialty of New York Life 
affairs. Cashier Banta’s charges were aired. Day after 
day columns and pages of attacks were printed. The 
company was, of course, under the slumbrous supervision 
of the State Insurance Department, and the temperature 
finally rose to that boiling point—which seems to be 
reached in life-insurance affairs about once in a decade— 
where the State Superintendent was obliged to make an 
examination that extended beyond ocular verification of 
the fact that the home office had not fallen down. 

The State Superintendent’s report came out in January, 
1892. It showed that the company was solvent, just as 
in the Equitable case; and, as in that case, it showed that 
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from Patrick’s shoulders, but once the two were outside 
the schoolhouse his little brain burdened itself withschemes 
for keeping Hugh away from the adults except when it was 
a propitious time for recitation. Whenever Hugh’s mis- 
takes were particularly annoying he plunged the child 
into asongoratale. After a time Flaherty began to adopt 
this expedient. On one occasion he had whimsically ar- 
ranged his day’s takings in piles of silver of varying 
amounts, and was just preparing to count, when Hugh, 
replete with supper, charged into the little table on which 
the money stood, upsetting it and himself. 

“The back iv me hand and the sole iv me fut to ye!” 
roared Flaherty. ‘‘Spake a pace, ye little imp o’ Satan, 
and quick!”’ 

And Hugh, still on the floor, began The Meeting of the 
Waters. 

But before the autumn was over Flaherty had accepted 
Hugh with something like equanimity. 

“Ye see,’”’ he said to Osborne one night, “‘to have a lad 
suitin’ me as parfectly as Pathrick Sarsfield and no draw- 
back whativer wud be askin’ too much; it wud so. Sure, 
I’ve niver had anny iv the warrud byes worrukin’ fur me 
that I didn’t have to put up wid some thrifle like a likin’ 
fur the dhrink. And why shuddn’t I put up wid Hugh? 
And I said as much to Sarsfield last night. 

(Concluded on Page 15) 


Wall Street and the Public Money 


By Will Payne 
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this was not particularly the fault of 
the management. It showed ex- 
actly the same large-hearted and 
free-handed manner of disposing of 
policy-holders’ money that existed 
in the Equitable. 

There had been some poor real- 
estate investments. For example, 
the company had made a loan to 
the builders of Holbrook Hall, a big 
apartment house in New York; then, 
when it looked as though the ven- 
ture would be profitable, it had 
frozen out the builders and taken 
over and completed the structure. 
But the company had been a very 
unsuccessful builder, and at the end 
of the dealit had $1,009,866 invested 
in a piece of property that was val- 
ued at $480,000. Its loss on the 
Plaza Hotel, a somewhat similar 
venture, was $283,994. No graft 
was proven here; but the moral 
values were a bit mixed. In the 
Holbrook Hallcase the builders had 
at one stage, raised the money due 
the company and sought to secure a 
release from it, but the proffered 
money was refused—probably be- 
cause it appeared to be a good 
speculation gently to eliminate the 
builders—which was scarcely a 
pretty business for a trustee. Beers 
had put over a million of policy- 
holders’ money in Paris realty—to 
enhance the company’s European 
prestige and, possibly, as a testimo- 
nial of his personal appreciation of the pleasant French 
capital. This included the 800,000 francs that he paid for 
the good will of the famous Café Riche—a use of policy- 
holders’ money, says the State Superintendent, which was 
scarcely contemplated by the law. 

Mr. Loomis L. White was a trustee of the New York Life, 
a member of its finance committee and friena of its presi- 
dent; also senior partner in the brokerage firm of L. L. 
White & Co. This firm made purchases and sales of securi- 
ties for the company to the amount of $60,000,000. There 
was reported one instance—the purchase of $2,000,000 
Chicago and Northwestern bonds—where the New York 
Life paid 103 and interest, whereas the Equitable was 
able to buy the same bonds at 101 and interest. 

Mr. Beers, it was further shown, caused the company to 
expend $100,000 in backing the publication of an elab- 
orate work entitled Public Service of the State of New 
York, which contained a flattering account of the New York 
Life. It contained an equally flattering account of the 
Mutual, which contributed nothing. Questioned as to 
this literary venture, Mr. Beers replied : 

“If we had completed arrangements, and if Mr. Winston 
(president of the Mutual) had not died, and other negoti- 
ations had been successful, it would have cost the New 
York Life a very small sum.” 


Thus do the most honorable intentions sometimes go 
awry. Trustees were entitled to $10 for each meeting that 
they attended. President Beers forgot this for a time; 
then made himself a voucher for “‘back pay for about a 
dozen years.”’ 

All this has a rather familiar sound to those who have 
followed the Equitable case. But the real backbone of 
the attack on Beers lay in a different direction—namely, 
in certain relations with agents, especially general agents. 
At that time—before George W. Perkins came into power 
and practically abolished the system—the general agent 
was a sort of satrap, professing allegiance to the home 
office, but often so powerful that he could override it. 
He made his own contracts with agents and had a cast- 
iron grip not only upon renewal commissions, but upon 
the proxies of the policy-holders in his territory —proxies 
which the management might need to secure its tenure. 

Here isa curious illustration of the position of the general 
agent: Henry B. Hyde’s father was general agent of the 
Mutual Life in Boston. At the time of the father’s death 
the son was dictator of the Equitable, one of the Mutual’s 
strongest competitors. Nevertheless, as his father’s heir, 
he took over the Boston agency of the Mutual and held it for 
years. He testified that the work of running the Boston 
office was done by a man to whom he paid a salary of $2500 
a year, while the net earnings of about $20,000 a year went 
into hisown pocket—agreeably augmenting his large income 
as chief of the Equitable. Moreover, the man who ran the 
Mutual’s Boston officefor him solicited and wrote insurance 
for the Equitable. The agent used to get a commission on 
every premium paid during the life of the policy. The gen- 
eral agent had a property-right in these commissions which 
he could transfer or bequeath. 

The State Superintendent found that President Beers 
had paid extravagant commissions and advanced hundreds 
of thousands to general agents without interest and upon 
insufficient security; also, that there were instances where 
agents had used the funds of the company for speculative 
purposes, the profits going to the agents, when there was a 
profit, but the losses, if there was a loss, being carefully 
charged up to the company. Vanuxem & Co., the Phila- 
delphia general agents, had received large advances and 
other favors. But more serious trouble arose in the 
Spanish-American general agency, having charge of busi- 
ness in Central and South America. This agency was com- 
posed of Joaquin Sanchez y de Lowagoiti and Julez (or 
Julio) Merzbacher, both of New York. The long name had 
nothing to do with it, however. It was the junior partner 
who ran off with the money. The Spanish-American 
agency had, it seemed, been given the freest of hands, with 
liberal commissions and almost anything it was minded to 
put down in the way of allowances. Moreover, it attended 
to the collection of premiums in its territory. So, on 
December 31, 1890, it owed the company $795,804 for 
premiums collected, after deducting all its commissions and 
allowances. Diligent inquiry discovered $256,921 of this 
sum still in the hands of sub-agents; but Mr. Merzbacher 
and $538,883 had faded away. 


No Check on the Agency 


F COURSE, no intelligent check had been kept on the 
agency. Mr. Beers was asked whether this firm, 
which was collecting seven or eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for the company, had given bonds. He replied: 
“They have no bonds. Bonds are not worth anything. 
There is a good deal of theory about bonds.” However, 
Mr. Beers turned the Spanish-American agency over to 
Sanchez, under a contract which provided that, after 
allowing $30,000 net a year to Mr. Sanchez, the remain- 
ing earnings of the agency, if any, should be applied 
toward liquidating its indebtedness to the company. 

The large and liberal manner in which Mr. Beers did 
things is finely illustrated in his dealings with one S. L. 
Dinkelspiel, a famous lightning solicitor, who at the time 
of the investigation was down on the company’s books as 
a debtor in the amount of $348,000. The president re- 
gretted that the lightning solicitor was not of the very 
highest repute. He had once been employed under a 
different name. Mr. Beers’ testimony concerning Mr. 
Dinkelspiel runs as follows: 

“He got into a scrape in Louisville and re- 
moved to Montreal under an assumed name. One day he 
came to me and said: ‘Mr. Beers, I’m dead broke and I’ve 
got to pay a debt of honor.’ I said: ‘What do you want?’ 
He replied that he wanted money. I told him to come and 
see me to-morrow.”’ 

Dinkelspiel came on the morrow. Beers gave him money 
to pay his debt and employed him, finally making him 
advances to the amount of $348,000, against which the 
lightning solicitor claimed some credits for renewal com- 
missions and rebates. The president was asked: 

“Do you think the board of trustees, now that they 
know Dinkelspiel’s character, can properly allow him to 
remain with the company?” 

Mr. Beers replied: ‘‘It seems to me, and I am honest in 
the expression of this opinion, that if I were a trustee I 
would leave it to the officers.” 
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Some other instances of those ‘‘slight shortcomings”’ 
which the committee of trustees had reported were dis- 
closed in the examination. But Mr. Beers was by no means 
ready to quit. On the contrary, following the publication 
of the State Superintendent’s report, he made a vigorous 
defense of himself and his management, dwelling largely 
upon the growth of the company, and set outta get the 
necessary proxies to re-elect himself. 

The New York Life, remember, is strictly ‘‘mutual,”’ 
the votes of the policy-holders deciding its elections. The 
charges, proven or unproven, against Beers had been spread 
broadcast for months. But control of the agency force 
means contro] of the proxies; and in this fight President 
Beers won hands down. He secured the necessary proxies 
to re-elect himself and perpetuate his management. Yet 
he retired from the field. 

Why? If you ask a man who wason the inside during the 
fight the answer will be: ‘‘They threatened to attack his 
private life. Then he threw up his hands.” 

The president’s enemies had demonstrated an abundant 
willingness to attack, and they possessed an organ for it. 
The public, they reasoned, will cheerfully stand for more 
or less grafting by a man in high position. There are other 
things it will not stand for—in cold type. 


Cut-Throat “Harmony” 


‘Thee: is something peculiarly alluring about these 
little cut-and-thrust, life-and-death fights in Wall 
Street. They are held behind closed doors, usually at some 
club or in a handsome suite of offices. Outsiders may occa- 
sionally catch a roar of rage—like Mr. Harriman’s “‘ Wow! 
Wow! Wow!’’—or a shriek of despair. Now and then a 
mangled limb is tossed into the air. Then the gentlemen 
emerge—a bit white and trembling, perhaps, but smiling 
and ready to assure everybody that the meeting was most 
harmonious. 

Mr. Beers resigned on February 8, 1892. His letter to 
the board said: ‘‘At my advanced age, and in my present 
state of health, I require relief from the very onerous labors 
of the presidency, and but for the long-continued assaults 
on the company, which have been chiefly directed against 
me personally, I should have asked you long ago to lighten 
my labors.”’ 

Of course, the resignation was accepted. Incidentally, 
in connection with the resignation, Mr. Beers was employed 
by the trustees, ‘‘in an advisory capacity,’ at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. In short, he was given a pension. With 
the acceptance of the formal resignation, he was out and 
his power was gone. The trustees at once began to be 
troubled by doubts as to the legality of the pension. So, to 
keep on the safe side, they cut it off. 

Beers died November 16, 1893. His successor, President 
McCall, announced the fact in a letter to agents which 
concluded as follows: 

“His kindly face and gentle tones will be often in our 
memories, and the mounded earth that marks his resting- 
place will be moistened by the tears of many to whom he 
was endeared. To his sorrowing relatives only the conso- 
lation of the Great Lord and Master will avail. The assur- 
ance of sympathetic friends will not be wanting, nor will 
the place of his sepulture be neglected by them.” 

Which was proper and touching. All the same, eighteen 
months before, William H. Beers had been doing his own 
weeping unassisted. 

I remember well when it became strictly necessary to 
fire the president of a large bank who had been making an 
ass of himself. As a token of former friendship, he was per- 
mitted to remove himself a distance of several thousand 
miles when the painful operation was performed. The 
directors solemnly convened in annual session at 10: 30, 
everybody knowing what was going to happen. At 10: 50 
they gravely handed out a typewritten document which 
set forth that the president had been unanimously re- 
elected; that notice of his election had been sent him by 
wire at Coronado Beach; that he had replied as follows. 
What followed was an expression of deep appreciation of 
the honor of his reélection, a recitation of his valuable serv- 
ices to the bank, and regrets that an uncertain state of 
health and many pressing duties made it impossible for 
him to serve another year. There was appended a neat set 
of resolutions by the board, voicing their sense of the bank’s 
obligations to its late chief and their sorrow that he could 
no longer continue to guide its destinies. 

Only a little while ago the directors of a great Wall Street 
concern took one of its officers up on the high roof—not to 
show him the kingdoms of the world, but to get a better 
swing for the kick that was to project him into space. Then 
they came down and duly handed out the usual letter of 
resignation. The letter was all that it should have been. 
The directors had carefully drawn it up before the gentle- 
man who signed it ever saw it and thus became aware that 
his health would not permit him to continue in his job. 

John A. McCall was elected president of the New York 
Life when Beers resigned. In an address, acknowledging 
the honor and speaking of the company’s loyal agents, 
he said: ‘‘There is one of these men of preéminent ability 
and worth whom I wish to bring to this office and make 


one of the officers of the company. This is Mr. Geo 
Perkins, and I want to make him my right-hand n 
the agency business.” ; 
In 1879, Mr. Perkins had been appointed inspect 
agencies for the Western department—a position wh 
naturally, brought him into the closest relations wi 
agency force and the proxy-controlling machinery a 
organized. Very soon afterward, Mr. McCall, in a lett. 
agents, remarked: ‘‘No announcement that will er 
from us of changes in our official staff will meet 
heartier response from the men who bear the heat a 
sustain the trials of the business than that of the electii 
of Mr. George W. Perkins, of Chicago, as vicepresient 
It will be seen that Mr. Perkins at once became a figy 
of first-rate importance in the company. He immediat | 
set out to abolish the general agent system, and 
plished it, substituting the branch-office plan, y 
solidated power in the home office.. His name a 
along with that of the president, in the pow 
proxies of the policy-holders. His training had b 
gether in the agency department of the business 
had a talent for finance, too, and became member 
chairman of, the finance committee. This newly dis 
ered talent for finance attracted the discriminatin 
tion of Mr. J. P. Morgan, who occasionally bore so 
and sustained some trials himself. So, in due time, 1. 
insurance world was rather surprised to hear thai 7 
Perkins had been taken into Mr. Morgan’s great banl | 
house as one of the active partners. | 
President McCall was not especially pleased over t | 
alliance of his finance committee with Wall S EH} 
if there was any show-down on that point, Mr. Perk 
evidently won; for he not only continued in the fina 
committee and in Morgan & Co., but moved the finai 
committee’s headquarters down to the Hanover Ba 
building, within a biscuit-toss of the Morgan office= 
against a three-minutes’ walk to the New York Life bui| 
ing on Broadway. Somebody gave out the innocen 
planation that, with headquarters right on Wall Street, ]| 
Perkins could pick up bargains in bonds which he wo)! 
miss if three blocks away—the explainer apparently re 
ing under the delusion that the gentlemen with push-ca 
who perambulate up and down Wall and Broad Stre| 
are bond dealers who will not take the trouble to trun: 
their wares up Broadway. 
Mr. Perkins, in fact, makes his headquarters in the dir | 
and respectable office of Morgan & Co., and he and]. 
McCall constitute the government of the New York Lifi- 


with the power, seemingly, pretty evenly balanced. _ 
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The Cheap Luxury of Respectable Directors a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DO NOT mean to say that the McCall-Perkins contro | 

the New York Life is not perfectly able and honest, || 
that the McCurdy-Ryan control of the Mutual is not, | 
that the new control of the Equitable will not be. At 
matter of fact, the government of the New York savi 
banks is a pure oligarchy, yet those institutions are m 
aged with preéminent ability and honesty. The pc 
here is that the ‘‘ mutual” feature—the pretense of a rei 
democratic government in a great life-insurance compi 
—is a mere fake. There has always been a boss or a sD 
clique of bosses. No doubt, there always will be. ' 
gain to Equitable policy-holders in ‘‘mutualizi t 
concern is sentimental only. a 

There are nearly a million policy-holders in 
York Life, scattered over the whole world. No 


To organize them for opposition to the manageme 
be fairly impossible. Certain irregularities were pi 
1891—involving, in fact, a larger loss of policy: 
money than has been shown in the case of the Eq 
yet Beers was able to muster a majority of the 
proxies. Probably less than a fifth of the police 
are represented at an annual election, even by pr 
the proxy, once given, runs until it isrevoked. Sot 
agement at this moment probably has in hand more p) 
than any opposition could get together. 
Of course, the New York Life had in 1891, andt 
its imposing list of trustees, containing the most 
names, fully matching in distinguished uselessnes 
Equitable’s roster of dummy directors. All well-reguie® 
fiduciary concerns have this ornamental appendage. * 
goes in with the plate-glass, the tile floor and thes 
policeman at the door. In view of the ease and ¢ 
with which it is secured, the wonder is that “ Five-hundi 
per-cent-Miller’? and other celebrated get-re 
geniuses overlooked the opportunity to provide their en 
prises with sets of most respectable directors. In 1887 f 
Beers’ eminent trustees of the New York Life could © 
only “slight shortcomings”’ in his management. 
Mr. Hyde’s distinguished dummy directors of 
able tried to suppress the Frick report which dis 
graft in that concern. You pull the string and 
jumping-jack’s arms. > 
The New York Life had, and has, its duly con 
committees and sub-committees and its by-law 
Equitable had the same solemn machinery. The 


_ Nevertheless, Beers was the state. He made the 
“gency contracts and the advances. Some archzologist 
r other studied the by-laws and asked the president where 
ee the authority to make these contracts. He replied 
aat he thought it was in the ‘‘duties of the president.”’ 
the archeologist then pointed out that the by-laws gave 
ais power to the supervisory and agency committees. 
he president, with his memory thus dimly refreshed, said 
‘e “believed there was something of that kind, but it was 
then the company was very small.” : 

| The Equitable’s by-laws provided that the executive 
‘ommittee should have charge of all investments of the 
ompany’s funds, but should report all such investments 
_) the finance committee, for its approval or disapproval, 
teach meeting. Thus, on the face of it, investments 
aust pass through a double court—first, the executive 
-ommittee, or lower court; then the finance committee, 
-rsupreme bench. But the value of this admirable pro- 
-ision was considerably weakened by the fact that both 
‘opmmitteés were composed of the same persons. So, 
“chen the executive committee had decided upon an 
-ivestment, the finance committee was rather certain to 
‘ pprove. It should be remembered that, under the charter, 
_ director of the Equitable must be the owner of five shares 
f capital stock, and that of the fifty-two distinguished 
-odividuals who composed the board, all except ten qual- 
ied in this regard by borrowing the necessary five shares 
com Hyde, having them recorded in their names and 
-nmediately returning them to him. But it would have 
-aade little difference if their tenure had depended upon 
oliey-holders’ proxies which Hyde controlled instead of 
‘pon stock that he owned. 

The executive committee was composed of James H. 
Iyde, James W. Alexander, William A. Wheelock, 
‘hauncey M. Depew, Valentine P. Snyder, H. C. Deming, 
‘homas D. Jordan and George H. Squire. Of these Hyde, 
\lexander, Depew, Jordan and Squire were on the com- 
any’s pay-roll. Snyder was president of the National 
sank of Commerce, in which the Equitable was largely 
aterested, and Deming was president of the Mercantile 


HAD occasion to be in the city of Washington one 
| day in September for the purpose of consulting 
4 a client for whom I had negotiated some securi- 
jes. Mrs. Barrister, my wife’s mother, had been ill of 
inte, and I had been absent from my office for several 
lays. I had not seen LeDroit Conners in conse- 
a and from my knowledge of his habits I inferred 
hat he was keeping his customary seclusion, loitering 
vefore his easel in his studio, or spending the time 
vith his favorite French novels. In his view, the 
®arisian writers had an ingenuity in fiction equaled 
yy none others in the world, always excepting Poe. 

_ Matters had so far righted themselves at home as to 
dermit me to risk a run over to the Capital on business 
much neglected, and as I came suddenly I found my 
thent gone. I had the option of either coming again 
w awaiting his return, and I chose the latter. 
Washington, like London, is a city with a climate, and 
ipon this day it rained. As dusk fell and the electric 
lights were reflected from the pools gathered upon the 
davements of the wet streets, I was hurrying by the 
Treasury building on the way to my hotel when a hand 
‘ell upon my shoulder. I turned and recognized Conners. 
“Hello!” was his greeting. ‘‘I telephoned your house 
orior to my leaving New York and a sweet and gentle voice 
informed me of your presence here. So, you see, I am not 
surprised. I have seen so little of you lately that I 
‘eared you were ill, but the voice aforesaid reassured me. 
Of course I am glad to see you.” 
_ “4nd you,” I said, as much pleased as himself; ‘‘ what 
brings you here ?”’ 
’ “Curiosity, adventure, and that disposition, not to be 
curbed, which forever induces me to meddle in matters 
which primarily do not concern me. I am called into 
an interesting case which I am assured is many grades 
above the work of your professionat detective, and this I 
find to be the fact. I am temporarily in the diplomatic 
corps. Hence, you see, it is a matter of importance.” 
_ Obviously,” I replied, deeply interested, as I always 
Was in the cases which he consented to take up. “Can 
ya tell me about it?” 

T can do more,” he said with his enticing laugh; ‘‘I 
he involve you with me. I reserve all rights as to pro- 
| pedars and method, as you know. Otherwise, an employ- 
: ment is invariably declined. Let us go to my room, and, 


eee Note—This is the third of a series of three stories by Mr. 
ae all dealing with the adventures of the detective, 
~eDroit Conners, but each distinct in itself. 
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Trust Company, which the Equitable controlled. The 
one independent was William A. Wheelock. He qualified 
as director by borrowing five shares from Hyde, and the 
State Superintendent’s report says of him: ‘He is an 
elderly gentleman, about eighty-seven years of age, and is 
now paralyzed and unable to do any work.” 

This aged paralytic is the nearest approach to an inde- 
pendent representation in the Equitable government that 
we are able to find. But elderly Mr. Wheelock was not 
entirely outside the pie-belt. Hach member of the execu- 
tive committee received a fee of twenty-five dollars for 
every meeting, whether he was present or not. As there 
were three meetings a week and as every member of the 
executive committee was also a member of some other 
paid committee, the yearly emolument, in fees, for each 
member was $4480. The company paid about $45,000 
a year in fees to its directors and committeemen. 


Honest, but They Need the Money 


T IS not remarkable, in the circumstances, that Hyde 
regarded the committees as lightly as Mr. Beers had 
before him. As a matter of fact, Hyde committed the 
company to investments amounting to millions without 
troubling either the executive or finance committees. 
But why should he have troubled them when they had 
nothing to do but vote as he directed? The committees 
did not take themselves any more seriously than Hyde 
took them. Going over the minutes of the meetings of 
the executive committee for two years, one finds that 
ninety per cent. of them consist simply of this formula: 
“The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed, and all transactions completed since that date 
were reported and approved.” 

The gentlemen then adjourned as executive committee, 
immediately reconvened as finance committee and duly 
approved what the executive committee had done. At 
stated intervals they convened in the capacity of the board 
of directors (it took only nine of the fifty-two members of 
the board to constitute a quorum) and duly approved both 


died 
Conners Ran Through 1 
the Package Rapidly 


as I have an interval of time at my disposal, I can tell you 
what I know of the matter at this stage of progress.” 

“Your coming is delightful,” I remarked as we entered 
the office of the hotel and he stopped at the desk for his 
key. ‘‘I was lonely, and had thought of a night at the 
theatre.” 

“This will be better than a play,” he laughed. ‘‘Quite 
as romantic, and possessing the additional merit of 
truth.” 

The room which we entered showed evidences of a 
hasty occupancy. Conners’ satchel and dressing-case were 
on the bed, and a steamer trunk upon the floor. The 
satchel was open and the dresser was strewn with brushes, 
combs, his pistol, and a variety of scarfs and collars. 

“‘T had been to the barber-shop,” he explained, “and 
went from there to the block below for some cigarettes of a 
special brand which I saw this afternoon. I came down 
this morning. How long I shall remain will depend upon 


executive and finance committees. Once a year they met 
as stockholders and duly approved the board of directors. 

Such was the government of the Equitable in 1905. 
Such was the government of the New York Life in 1891. 
Probably if you were to dig into certain other companies 
of 1904, or any other year, you would find about the same 
governmental machinery. If there is no greater statutory 
restriction upon the use of policy-holders’ money you will 
find it if you dig into the rejuvenated Equitable in 1910. 

The bosses may be able and honest; but so long as they 
are left practically without legal restrictions upon the 
immense amounts of trust funds in their hands, and so 
largely without accountability to the people who own the 
money, there will always be an annoyingly wide margin 
of chances. WallStreet isasad placefor graft. Tosuppose 
that men of the type that is dominant there, with their 
ability and their ambitions, can unrestrainedly control 
enormous amounts of other people’s money without mak- 
ing something out of it for themselves requires a degree 
of sunny optimism that you seldom find outside of a life- 
insurance pamphlet. 

And a mere salary—even a liberal salary—amounts to 
so little. Suppose a man does get $100,000 a year. He 
will be forty before he gets it and it will take him a third 
of his active life to make himself a millionaire. A million, 
too, is a mere nothing in Wall Street. It is scarcely a 
respectable ante. 

The State Insurance Department imposes no check 
whatever upon graft, speculation and extravagance in 
life insurance. Many times it is too tenderly allied with 
gentlemen who feed upon graft. The annual reports are 
of no value so far as missue of funds is concerned. There 
is no virtue in ‘“‘mutualization.” In a mutual company 
a policy-holder counts for no more than a new Congressman 
does in the House of Representatives. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly feasible to take graft, specu- 
lation and extravagance out of life-insurance government, 
and to make lustful Wall Street as harmless to the policy- 
holder as the cooing dove. You have only to turn to the 
savings banks to see how this may be done. 


, The Case of the Ambassador 


By S. M. Gardenhire 


Author of The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


the time required successfully to conclude my case. 
A matter like this may take a man to Europe or 
South America, hence my luggage’’—and he nodded 
to it with a smile. 

“You surely do not expect it to involve me to that 
extent ?”’ I laughed. 

““T don’t expect it to involve me to that extent,” 
he said, ‘‘but, once in, I stay to the end of the war. 
I have not seen my client since I came down here, but 
shall go to him shortly. Generally, a client comes to 
me, but sometimes I make an exception in favor of 
ladies and great personages. Do you travel with a 
dress-suit when on business ?”’ 

‘“Only when I come to Washington,” I observed. 

“Good! I may ask you to don it for the sake of 
the proprieties. I shall now assume mine. Meantime, 
you may read this.”’ 

He tossed toward me a document which I caught 
quickly, hesitating, as he continued: 

“You will find it remarkable, after a fashion. It 
discloses an unrivaled knowledge of human nature. Your 
moralist has always wondered why the criminal wastes 
his energy on things disreputable. The genius that can 
engrave a counterfeit might make the successful president 
of a bank. Alas, the genius does not wish to be a bank 
president! The perverted taste loves villainy as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

The document in question was a square envelope of 
heavy paper, richly embossed. I saw at once that it was 
of fashionable design, and evidently an invitation. The 
contents revealed a letter, typewritten upon the station- 
ery of one of the first and most important Legations, with 
an engraved card of imposing size and script. It was 
artistic, costly, and the letter read as follows: 


Dear Madam: As the wife of a representative public 
man of your community, the Ambassador directs me to 
extend to you the inclosed invitation to the ball to be 
given at the Embassy on the 28th of this month. All the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps will be present, with the 
leading officials of the army and navy It is designed to 
make this the most brilliant function of the year. The 
head of the nation will honor the occasion by his presence. 
Although you may be unable to attend, it is hoped that 
you can do so, and it is not the less designed to extend this 
request to a few representative ladies of this country. 
This is one of three hundred invitations. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say that the inclosed card is not trans- 
ferable, but I must suggest that, until after the event in 
question, this invitation be regarded as confidential. So 
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many distinguished people must be neglected in this matter 
that our Legation is sometimes embarrassed, and they 
would resent the poor honor that is thus extended beyond 
the city. 

I am further enabled to offer you an additional pleasure, 
which in this case reverts as an honor to yourself. The 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps are contributing to a design in 
marble, with a commemorative banner, for the Anniversary 
of the League of the Revolution, 
and it was thought fitting that 
the ladies of our Embassy should 
preside over the movement. 
While this is unusual, we have 
made an exception of this case, 
and at our meeting on Thursday 
it was decided to permit jyou to 
contribute. No checks or drafts 
are desired, as we wish no vulgar 
evidence of who has aided in this 
function, but the letters of the 
contributors will be bound in 
blue morocco and deposited 
with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. A new crisp bill of the 
preferred denomination of five 
dollars or more may be sent to 
the address of The Ambassador, 
Box A, New York City, where 
the details of the subscription 
are cared for. With due consid- 
eration from both my distin- 
guished husband and myself, to 
youand to your household, Iam, 

Most respectfully, ete. 


This remarkable letter was 
signed by the wife of the Ambas- 
sador, with all her titles and 
supposed badges of distinction. 

I finished, and looked at the 
handsome card of inclosure, a magnificent invitation to 
the event in question, aristocratic, awe-inspiring, and bril- 
liantly suggestive of the gilded assemblage that would 
gather under the crystal pendants of the lights at the 
Embassy. Then I turned my inquiring gaze upon Conners. 

“That ought to bring an average of five dollars in each 
case,” I said, ‘‘ but with only three hundred sent out———”’ 

“Three hundred—bah!” he laughed. ‘‘It was one of 
thirty thousand, sent to the wife of every listed politician 
from Maine to Texas.” 

“Well!” I gasped, as the significance of the matter 
dawned upon me. “Of all the impudent, outrageous 
frauds ever perpetrated, this is the worst! The person 
that would send that to a wife of mine! i 

“Softly, my dear fellow, softly!’’ laughed Conners. 
“Our criminals must live, you know, and while this is 
shocking, there is little in it of the brutal.” 

“It is worse than brutal,’’ I muttered. ‘‘It will makea 
scandal which will nearly kill the wife of the Ambassador, 
to say nothing of its effect on him. Why, the whole 
swindled country will rise, and you know how they do it. 
There will be mass meetings called at every cross-roads, 
with petitions for war by each mail. Of course, the mat- 
ter went immediately to the post-office department ?”’ 

“Of course; but don’t imagine that the clever rascals 
were lacking in any particular. The department was 
prepared. Here is another document.” 

He handed me a second paper which I seized eagerly. 
It was also upon the Legation stationery, typewritten, 
and addressed to the postmaster at New York City. Itran: 


Miss Olmer 


Dear Sir: My government having directed me to procure 
some statistics in reference to the growth of certain fruits 
and nuts throughout the country, the humidity, climatic 
requirements for the best results, etc., a series of requests 
have been sent throughout the States and Territories, and 
answers will be forwarded to New York, where a bureau 
has been organized for the purpose of classifying this 
information. It has been arranged that this matter shall 
not burden the department, and a special box has been 
rented, and the mails will be collected by the clerks of this 
employment. To this extent you are requested to afford 
us proper facilities. An acknowledgment of this letter 
may go to the Secretary of the Statistical Bureau, 15— A, 
Wall Street. Very respectfully, ete. 

This second letter was signed by the Ambassador. 

“You see,” said Conners, observing me. ‘‘Now, her 
ladyship writes another letter, and this time it is to the 
Postmaster-General. Mark its tone. It is written upon 
the private paper of the lady herself.” 

I took the third letter, reading it aloud. 


Sir: This is to inform you that certain envious persons 
have prepared a cruel jest in reference to the ball to be 
given at the Embassy on the 28th. Some foolish letters, 
designed to annoy me, will be written and sent to you. I 
am shocked and grieved, but do not wish to carry the 
matter to my husband. Trivial as the circumstance is, I 
have suffered greatly under the information that has come 
to me, and if such letters arrive, will you kindly suppress 
them? I am too embarrassed to permit you to even 
acknowledge this letter, although later, when my nerves are 
tranquil, I shall take occasion to thank you in person for 
any consideration you may show me. Until then, I am 

Very truly, ete. 
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“‘That completes the series,’’ said Conners, ‘‘and com- 
pletes it perfectly. The rascals knew that time was the 
essence of the contract; and that the money that didn’t 
come by return mail was not likely to come at all. They 
needed only a week, or ten days at the most. As they 
have been getting it at the rate of about a dollar a minute 
ever since the date of the first issue, you can seethat they 
are in reasonably comfortable circumstances 
by this time.” 

I regarded the detective with some be- 
wilderment. 

‘‘Has the Ambassador been apprised ?’’» I 
asked. 

“Has he?” observed Conners with some- 
thing of humor in his eyes—the first glimpse 
I had seen to the credit of his surname. 
“Why, he has been walking the floor for two 
days and nights, and her ladyship is in bed. 
Do not fancy, though, my dear fellow, that, 
because you are informed, it has become a 
public matter. On the contrary, only the 
most reliable officers of the police force have 
been enlightened, and every influence down 
here is at work to suppress anything like 
scandal. The cunning rascals guessed as 
much, and, of course, that was part of the 
plot. There is no longer a call for the con- 
tents of Box A at the New York post-office, - 
and the scant mail now coming there has 
been seized, and will be properly disposed of.”’ 

I heard him through without comment, 
and then laughed. The crime had been 
ludicrously successful. 

“There is something back of the laugh,” 
continued Conners. ‘“‘Think of the poor 
ladies throughout the country who con- 
tributed a crisp bill, five dollars and upward preferred, 
through a feeling of vanity and an indirect effort to help 
a political husband! The thieves themselves laughed. 
But you suggest the gravity of the situation. If the 
papers get the story in its entirety it might become an 
issue in a campaign, and our poor Ambassador would 
pray for the oblivion of an obscure mission to South 
America.” 

“How did it come to you?” 

“T got it first. I met the Ambassador at the Monaco 
chess-rooms at Monte Carlo some years ago, and, being 
younger, made an indiscreet boast of my powers. I gave 
him proof, by unraveling the mystery of a suicide at the 
gaming-tables, which he has never forgotten. Being an 
astute man and knowing the value of such a gift, as we 
will call it, be kept himself familiar with some of the cases 
of which you have knowledge, and, upon the happening of 
this event, he sent me an urgent appeal foraid. You now 
understand how much he needs it. This is a question 
away beyond his diplomacy, learned as he is in such 
matters.” 

“Can you help him ?”’ 

“‘T hope so, or I should not be here. You know there 
are few problems which I admit to be beyond me. But 
for once I am completely in the dark. The trick, despite 
its shrewdness, is one so obviously within the province of a 
mere thief that there are a thousand rogues, domestic and 
foreign, who might conceive it and carry it to consumma- 
tion; or a master brain might conceive it and a daring 
rascal, or several daring rascals, might give it execution. 
It is no common crime, but in the 
line of common crimes, the differ- 
ence being merely that of ability. 
The ranks of all thieves contain a 
possible Napoleon. This is a case 
in which, on first blush, the police 
can really help, particularly the 
inspectors of the post-office depart- 
ment who know the personality of 
men likely to be engaged in just 
such a scheme.” 

“Have you consulted them?” 

“JT have consulted the chief 
inspector whom I saw this after- 
noon. He is entirely at sea. I 
have not all the information I 
desire, so I shall look first to the 
Ambassador himself,and then to her 
ladyship, in case she is sufficiently 
well to see us. I say us, because 
I design to take you with me.” 

“This scheme is worthy of the 
upper grade,” I suggested. ‘‘Its 
deal with the diplomatic service has the flavor of a knowl- 
edge beyond the ordinary.. The whole play is for high 
stakes, quickly earned.” 

“The point is a good one, and concurs with my own 
view,”’ said Conners. ‘‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings cometh wisdom.” 

“Thank you,” I observed dryly ‘‘What next?” 

“A visit in high society, so you may don your dress-suit. 
I will give the order for the carriage and await you here.”’ 


His Reserve Gave Way and He Comsred 
His Face with His Hands 


August 19, 19¢ 


I left him to go to my room down the corridor. 
short time I had returned, immaculate in my ev 
clothes. 

“You look charming,”’ said Conners. 
waiting.” 

I regarded him quizzically. 

“‘T trust you know where we are going ?”’ I laughed. | 
cannot guess the particular game we are to run down, hi 
really, these are queer garbs for hunters. The situation 
grave enough for serious business, but here we are, deck | 
out for all the world like a couple of fops going to atte) 
the function of the twenty-eighth.”’ 

Conners laughed too. 

‘‘T am in search of information, primarily, and I canny 
know just yet where we shall find our thieves. We ¢ 
going to the Ambassador’s, and as I always attire mys) 
to fit the company I mean to keep, we are properly garb 
Our presence will not, in consequence, excite remark 
I do not wish it to.” 

We left the hotel, and a short drive brought us 
Ministerial dwelling. In spite of its imposing size a| 
appearance, I could almost believe that its front betray. 
a sheepish appreciation of the dilemma in which the @ 
ning rogues had thrown its occupants. The lights she 
dimly through the great plate-glass windows, and t¢ 
heavy darkness shrouded the portals as though the 
umns of the entrance were draped in mourning. 7 
lights burned here, also, but they seemed feeble a 
ineffective. >| 

We gave our cards to the solemn-looking personage w_ 
received us. After a period of waiting amid the hea’ 
furniture of the reception chamber, he announced ¢ 
arrival, and returned to conduct us through the wide hi 
and up the stairway at the back to a room where t 
Ambassador received us. 

And disturbed he was. His gaze of inquiry upon } 
was almost meaningless and he gave me a flabby ha 
following Conners’ introduction; but the latter 
welcomed effusively : S| 

‘My dear Mr. Conners! I am delighted to see you— | 
dear me, what a state you find me in! I have had son 
thing in the way ofa premonition that some time I shou! 
be compelled to call upon you. I never thought, howey 
that it would be in a matter like this. If you can give 
any aid at all—if you can save us—i shall never be able 
reward you sufficiently.” | 

He really meant it. His flushed features and wea 
eyes, his disheveled hair and general air of unrest, betray 
his agitation. He was a portly man, representative of | 
class and station and aristocratic to his fingertips, but no 
in his vexation and humiliation, the humblest of the pi 
ple of this democratic country might have elbowed bl 
without embarrassment. In the face of this unexpect) 
and indescribable situation he was plebeian. é 

We seated ourselves, while he remained standil| 
Worn as he evidently was, he could not remain quiet, a 
he paced the floor restlessly as he spoke. Conners look 
at me curiously, evidently guessing the trend of 1) 
reflections. all 

‘“‘T think I realize your position,’”’ he said quietly. | 

“Not wholly, I fear,” groaned the Ambassador. “T)) 
is a peculiarly sensitive country, resentful, after a fashic 
of my office and position. The relationship of your sta) 
to your general government embarrasses us in a then | 
ways, and your governors and congressmen have lat) 
powers to make us trouble. There is no one to whon 

can directly appeal _ 

explain. This matt} 

willeven embarrassy¢ 
government, and that 
its most perplexi: 
feature. It is a mati, 
which I cannot hant 
myself, and itisamatt | 
which your governme, 
can scarcely handle ! 
me. Think of my hel 
lessness! I could m 
restitution, and I me’ 
todoso. But thatis 
admission that con: 
to something like co 
plicity, and the difficul 
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the offense as in an, 
affecting me, offici 
andyet whatamItode 

‘‘Of course I shall not consider the question of 
tution,’ said Conners. ‘‘My business is to find 
method of aiding you.” 

“Precisely, my dear friend, but how ?”’ 

““T confess it is puzzling,’ rejoined Conners. 
must first know the facts, and, when we have foun 
the criminals, we have a basis from which we can 


some definite action. Until then, of course, the cz 
confusing.”’ \ 
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| “Alas!” exclaimed the Ambassador, ‘‘that is the most 
ombarrassing fact of all. I know the offender.” 

_ “That is something indeed,” said Conners, betraying no 
re »vidence of surprise. ‘Your agents have worked intelli- 
ently and rapidly, it seems. I learned nothing of this 
rom the inspector.” 

_ “No; he has been both considerate and wise,’’ replied 
the Ambassador. ‘‘I have reason to be grateful to him.” 

_ “He has made no arrest ?”’ 

| “No, and will not, in the absence of a complaint, and we 

shall take care that none is made. We can probably control 

hat. It is only the odious publicity to which we object.” 

“The first poimt of contact with the thieves,’ said 

Jonners, “would be the man, or men, who took the mail 

natter from the post-office. It is scarcely probable that 

he raseals let themselves come in contact with any of the 

— unless by collusion, and that should be run 

lown. The inspector probably has done this, since you 
_ mow the criminals, but I mentioned it to him and he was 
reticent. That must necessarily have been one of the 
‘Jews followed.” 

_ “Tt was,” replied the Ambassador. ‘‘The mail was 
} nyariably ealled for by a young man who came in a car- 
sage. There seems to have been little concealment 
" shere.” 
_ “That is strange,’ observed Conners, and I saw a 
thange in his manner. ‘The rascals should have known 
shat the weak point in their scheme 
was here. I should have thought 
_ they would have taken every possible 
_ precaution to guard it.” 
_ “Doubtless,’’ murmured the Am- 
_passador, ‘if the crime had been an 
_ ordinary one, and the criminals ordi- 
tary persons, they might have done 
so: but this was not the case.”’ 
_ “Tam more interested than you 
san guess,” said Conners. ‘‘ Please 
- droceed.”’ 
_ “The mail was secured by a young 
_jnan of definite appearance. He wore 
1. uniform suggesting an employee of 
the Legation, but the officers now 
mow that he was disguised. He wore 
i gray wig and whiskers; but he also 
wore glasses of unusual brilliancy, and 
me of the clerks observed a peculiar 
vast in his right eye. The back of his 
aand carried a blue scar.” 
_ “Tt would have been so easy to 
wear a glove,’ muttered Conners. 
“True,” and the Ambassador’s 
voice was now strained, “but he 
sould not glove a lisp in his speech. 
The clerk swears to all this.”’ 
“A very striking person this, whom 
they selected to go for the mail,’ said 
Jonners. “I think I shall see the 
spector again.” 

“Tt is useless, upon that account,’’ 
said the Ambassador. ‘The young 
jman was traced to this city. He is 
my son.” 

His reserve gave way and he cov- 
T 


ed his face with his hands. 

“What do you tell me, sir?’’ exclaimed Conners, in a 
peculiar voice. 

The Ambassador started quickly, his eyes lighting and 
the flush deepening upon his cheeks. Then his demeanor 
changed to his previous attitude of distress. 

“Your tone and manner are comforting,my dear friend,” 
he said, “but I am assured by the inspector that there is 
no doubt about the matter. It was first taken to the sec- 
retary of my Legation, and then the news was broken tome.” 

“Has the young man confessed ?” 

“I have not had the courage to tax him with my 
knowledge, as yet.” 

_ “T trust her ladyship has not been informed of this?” 
Something in the manner of Conners again impressed 


the Ambassador. He roused himself. 
' Not as yet. The first trouble was sufficiently depress- 
ng without the odium of this revelation. It will kill her, 


I fear, as it has nearly killed me.”’ 
_ “I would not be too sure about the young man’s guilt, 
prior to confession,” said Conners. ‘‘I am exceedingly 
glad, now, to be in the ease. I have not the honor of the 
young man’s acquaintance, but an Ambassador’s son is 
not likely to be involved in such a transaction for any 
reason that I can now conceive. Even had he hoped to 
escape detection, he would know the confusion such an act 
‘would entail upon you.” 
aR “T have thought of all that,’”’ said the unhappy man. 
But he has gamed unwisely and unluckily. I have 
Jearned to distrust him.” 
a bad handicap for him,” murmured Conners. 

“Oh, I would not credit this thing,” cried the 
\a mbassador, “but for the evidence disclosed to me by the 
}nspector! It leaves me no hope.” 
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“What has been the conduct of your son to you, 
regarding this affair ?”’ 

“In the light of what I know, that of a master hypo- 
crite. He has been indignant, sympathetic, and subse- 
quently much depressed. I have prayed that it might be 
remorse and some appreciation of what he has brought 
upon us-all. There is another point, Mr. Conners, scarcely 
worth mentioning, however, in view of the other testi- 
mony: although my allowance to him has been most 
liberal, he has recently made expenditures of large sums of 
money. I can conceive of no method by which he could 
have become possessed of it along usual lines. The offi- 
cers told me this, but I had learned it already from another 
source and intended to question my son regarding it.” 

“Is your son an officer ?”’ 

“Notin the army. I have him employed at the Lega- 
tion, but he has no tendency toward the military, like his 
brothers. He is reserved and studious, and of an inven- 
tive mind. He has the temperament and ability for this 
very offense. The inspector cited it as an* instance of 
clever villainy and declared that it displayed a high order 
of ingenuity.” ; 

“The inspector seems to have thought of everything,” 
observed Conners. ‘“‘I should be glad to talk with your 


son about the matter.” ‘ 
“That is easy. Perhaps it might be well for me to have 
Do not think, Mr. Conners,’”’ he continued with 


it over. 


“Confessed!’’ He Gasped X 


| 
| | 
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dignified emphasis, ‘‘that I have been unduly hasty in 
coming to this conclusion regarding my own son. I have 
seen too much of the world to be foolishly credulous, and 
in the presence of the facts I know that some man’s son is 
guilty. The glasses, unmistakable and made in Paris; 
the lisp, the scar, together with the fact that he was fol- 
lowed to Washington and is in possession of a large sum of 
money for which I cannot account, are evidences which he 
cannot overcome. The inspector has made careful inves- 
tigation and his statement, made with due sympathy and 
delicacy, has distracted me. I can only believe.” 

“Let me suggest,’ said Conners, ‘that the statement was 
made to you at a time when you were embarrassed by the 
matter of the fact itself. You would have been distressed 
sufficiently if your son’s name had not been connected 
with it. I urge upon you that you send for the young man 
and let me talk with him.” 

The Ambassador pushed the button of a bell, and, when 
answered, gave directions to the messenger. 

“T shall not wait,’’ he said, when the clerk had departed. 
“Discuss the matter with my son as freely as you please. 
I am going to my wife and shall return in a half hour.” 

“Tf you do not find us upon your return, you will hear 
from us to-morrow,” said Conners. ‘‘Meantime, I trust 
that you will suggest nothing of your suspicions to her 


ladyship.”’ 
“You are kind,” replied the Ambassador with a faint 
smile. ‘‘I find your words gratifying. I shall say nothing 


until concealment is no longer possible.” 
He inclined his head slightly and passed into the hall. 
Conners shrugged his shoulders and looked after him. 
“This bids fair to be worse than you thought,” I said. 
‘‘Much worse.” 
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“And proves that high life is not without its limitations. 
He would be avery wretched man who would change places 
with the Ambassador to-night.” 

“Or the Ambassador’s son; and the most aspiring 
housemaid would hesitate about accepting the grief and 
the position of the Ambassador’s wife. You are getting 
to be truly a philosopher, which is one of the essentials of a 
really skilled detective.” 

“T did not know that philosophy was a requisite in such 
a case. I have fancied that a knowledge of criminals, 
their habits, haunts and physiognomies, were the chief 
essentials. Of course, I have seen you do some wonderful 
things.”’ 

“And without your essentials,’ he laughed. ‘You 
have ascribed them to luck, chance, and the peculiar de- 
velopments of each particular case.’’ 

“No,” I replied reproachfully. ‘You must not mis- 
understand me.” 

“T do not, my dear fellow. The detection of crime does 
not differ greatly from the detection of any other fact. A 
crime is an act committed, and must be discovered by the 
methods we employ to learn of any other act that is sought 
to be concealed. To a detective no knowledge is useless.” 

A young man entered the room. He was pale, of good 
form and carriage, with a pleasant face. It was slightly 
marked by a peculiar cast of the right eye, easily seen 
through a pair of brilliant glasses. Involuntarily I looked 
at his hands; upon the back of one 
was a blue sear, plainly discernible. 

“Good-evening, gentlemen,” he 
said. 

His voice had a perceptible lisp. 

For reply Conners introduced him- 
self and me and then continued: ‘‘We 
are here to confer with your father 
about the difficulty with which: you 
are doubtless familiar.”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the young 
man. “I have heard of you, Mr. 
Conners. My father has often spoken 
of you, and mentioned your skill as a 
detective. Jam told that you only 
engage in such matters because of a 
peculiar ability which you possess and 
the fact that they afford you adven- 
ture. 1 can understand that it may 
provide a greater excitement than the 
hunting of wild beasts in Africa. It 
is also advantageous to society. If 
you are able to be of service to us now 
we shall-be very deeply in your debt.” 

His manner was collected, admir- 
able and engaging. It expressed 
concern, but evidently the position of 
his father had inspired him with eon- 
fidence. He had the air of one who 
was above the ordinary assaults of 
fortune. 

“T hope to beof assistance,’’ replied 
Conners. ‘“‘I met your father some 
years ago, when I was probably 
younger than yourself. J am in his 
debt fora consideration paid me then, 
which I have not forgotten. This 
matter is likely to be serious, I fear.” 

“T quite understand that,” replied the young man. 
“More serious to me, I faney, than I might care at present 
to admit.” 

“How so?”’ asked Conners carelessly. 

The face of the young man underwent a change. 
lost his easy appearance. 

“T am terribly troubled, Mr. Conners.. I presume that 
to you I should be as frank as to a lawyer or a physician. 
In aiding my father you will incidently aid me. I am 
sure of your discretion—and your friend is an officer?’ 

He looked at me inquiringly. 

“You may speak without reserve,”’ said Conners. 
friend is as reliable as myself.” 

“T understand my~father’s position fully,’ said the 
young man. “This affair is likely to lose him his credit 
with his government. To me it is a matter of life and 
death.”’ 

Conners looked at him fixedly. 

“T am deeply interested,’ he said. ‘‘If I am to be of 
the smallest service in this matter, I beseech you to speak 
frankly. Conceal nothing, for even the most insignificant 
details are sometimes matters of importance.” 

The young man hesitated for an instant and then drew 
off his glasses which he wiped nervously with his hand- 
kerchief. The defect in his eye became more apparent, 
but it did not wholly mar his features or detract from his 
pleasing and attractive expression. 

“T am devotedly attached to a young lady,” he said, 
“and to lose her would tempt me to suicide. I am un- 
willing to consider such a thing, especially as we have been 
engaged. I have never doubted her affection for me, but 
I am this afternoon in receipt of a letter breaking off our 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Baby Bullet: The Bubble 


IV 


F MISS SCHELL enjoyed her first tow, imagine her 
il sensations at the second! Sutphen’s powerful ear 
sprang ahead with the untamed strength of a locomo- 
tive. Its sixty horse-power took no more thought of 
Baby than if the latter had been a tincan. The little 
wagon tore behind with a whizzle and a bang that com- 
pletely outdid its lordly and silent brother, whose only 
note was the thrilling hum of its four coils. Walls and 
fields flew past them on either hand. Little Diston spun 
by like a picture on the cinematograph. Blinded with the 
wind and dust, suffocated by the burned-out gases of the 
exhaust, pale and speechless with fear, Miss Schell clung to 
her seat in a paralyzing ecstasy of joy. The human clay 
shook with apprehension, but the soul soared and sang. 

Essy, clinging to the tiller with both hands, and with 
her foot resting on the transmission brake, stared un- 
blinkingly in front of her, and concentrated every faculty 
in keeping Baby Bullet on an even keel. In the mad, 
headlong rush she was powerless to reach the tooter, for 
the tiller shook and struggled in her grasp, and a single un- 
lucky stone in the road or the tiniest patch of gravel would 
have instantly whipped it free. 

Occasionally Sutphen slowed down for an unruly horse, 
or to pass through one of the many hamlets; and once he 
stopped altogether and got out, to see if all was well with 
the tow. 

‘*You are doing splendidly,” he said, looking up at Essy’s 
flushed and eager face. ‘‘So well, in fact, that I couldn’t 
help pressing the pace!” 

“‘Tt’s a perfectly wonderful car !’’ exclaimed Miss Schell, 
who had lost her hat, her veil, her neckerchief and most of 
her hairpins, but whose zest and enthusiasm were still 
undiminished. ‘‘A perfectly wonderful car!” 

“Tt has more power than it knows what to do with,” 
said Sutphen, fondly regarding what he thought was the 
object of her approval. 

““Oh, I meant Baby Bullet,”’ she said. 
on well? Didn’t it run with all its little legs? 
how proud it made me feel that it was mine!” 

Alphonse agreed with Miss Schell. He liked this tall, 
thin Mademoiselle with the steel-blue eyes—and liking 
her, he was not so ungallant as not to include her ear. 

““Ze old Despardoux has its points,’”’ he said. ‘‘It will 
yet surprise you all. It is not one of those little geem- 
cracks that sprinkle ze roadway with its component parts. 
You could throw it over a precipice os 

“That's the second time you’ve thrown it over a preci- 
pice!” saucily interrupted Essy. 

Miss Schell writhed under the joke at Baby’s expense, 
and her heart warmed toward the Frenchman. She dis- 
covered that he was quite good-looking, and more in- 
nately a gentleman than his ex-master. 

Sutphen proposed, in his own words, that they should 
“shift a bit.’ Shifting a bit meant that he should take 
[ssy up beside him in the big car, while Alphonse steered 
Baby from the place she vacated. Essy hardly knew 
about the propriety of this arrangement, and tacitly left 
the decision to,Miss Schell, but that lady, formerly a 
staunch upholder of the social fabric, was so completely 
demoralized that she assented without a murmur. The 
change was accordingly made, and the tow began again. 

Essy snuggled into the seat on Sutphen’s left. She 
was tense and nervous with the strain of guiding Baby 
Bullet in the wake of the big car, and it was a luxury to 
lean back and feel no longer the least responsibility. Her 
only concern was a lurking fear of the young man beside 
her. It would be too bad if his friendliness should become 
over-friendly. In the intervals of these thoughts she 
gave little sidelong peeps at her companion, who, appar- 
ently conscious of her constraint, absorbed himself in the 
business of running his car. She noticed several things 
that had before escaped her. In the first place Sutphen 
was older than she had originally judged—thirty, or 
thirty-two or three—the effect of youth being due to a 
boyish manner, and the fact that he followed the prevail- 
ing fashion of being close shaven. Her woman’s intuition 
conjectured him to be unmarried. He had the air that 
goes with power and money, and the lines that betrayed 
the hard struggle to obtain them. He belonged to the 
modern American type of self-made man—the college- 
bred type—the good-manners-and-plenty-of-brains type. 

His ardor for speed had somehow diminished. He was 
now quite content to poke along at eight or ten miles an 
hour. He was enjoying the little adventure. He broke 
the ice by explaining the positive lubrication of his car, 
and was more than pleased to find a kindred soul who 
shared his detestation of the splash-feed system. They 
grew quite chummy in consigning it to the bottomless pit, 
together with the air-cooled heresy, and the man who 
invented a semi-pneumatic tire they both had tried. No 
doubt the day will arrive when the automobile, as a 
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Struggling with Baby Bullet for Eight Consecutive Hours 


subject, will be talked out, and even its most hardened 
votary silenced forever. But that day has yet to dawn. 

From this high school of automobilism let us turn back 
to its kindergarten, the Despardoux, and to that three- 
hour-old fanatic, Miss Christine Schell. The engaging 
Frenchman, with the patience of a Job and all the grace 
and vivacity of his incomparable country, was training a 
virgin mind into the first principles of the four-cycle 
internal combustion engine. He was loading down Miss 
Schell with favors to come. His heart was in it, he 
declared, to make the Despardoux—Baby Bullet—a 
little car that would be her delight and pride. Baby 
should go—and go well—and prove to these beefy English 
that even an extinct French type was superior to all their 
Wellingtons and Wolseleys! His services should not cost 
Mademoiselle a penny! He would find his reward in 
Mademoiselle’s regard, and perhaps, as Baby fleetly 
covered the length of Britain, exciting everywhere the 
admiration of all beholders— perhaps Mademoiselle would 
occasionally recollect with goodwill the lineaments of 
her dévoué Alphonse ! 

Miss Schell informed him warmly that she should do so. 
The lineaments, besides, were not unpleasing. In that 
empty gallery of her heart she might well place the image 
of this amiable Frenchman. Heretofore, she felt; she had 
misjudged his nation. Perhaps she had been unduly 
swayed by her disapprobation of Louis XV. One must 
remember that Lafayette had been a Frenchman. 

All about them the tranquil English landscape glowed 
in the rays of the setting sun. The windows of thatched- 
roofed cottages, picturesquely bulgy and timbered, shone 
as with eyes of fire. Astonished wayfarers, some of them 
in smock-frocks as though they had stepped straight out 
of a novel by Thomas Hardy, stopped and stared open- 
mouthed at the coupled cars. 

“T am afraid we are getting to Axminster,” said 
Sutphen, as the straggling houses grew closer, and street 
lamps, red pillar post-boxes and sidewalks began to appear. 
His tone of regret was unaffected. 

They drew up before the “Green Dragon,’’ and all 
descended. Sutphen would have invited them to dinner, 
for it was now seven, and his own appetite was ravenous ; 
but his companions smilingly refused. While Alphonse 
scurried off to make arrangements for a tow, the rest of 
the party crossed the street to a little dairy, where Miss 
Schell purchased four forlorn buns and a bottle of milk. 
The cab was to be thus humbly provisioned for the all- 
night journey ahead. Sutphen was depressed at the inad- 
equacy of these preparations, but only got snubbed for 
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of Destiny 


his pains when he tried to add a sausage-roll and 
ginger-beer. The threads were snapping that had n 
mentarily bound him to this beautiful and captive 
girl. He envied Alphonse from the bottom of his heart, 
They crossed the street again. A battered landau, y 
two horses, was busily ousting the four-cylinder. It h 
Sutphen to see that his own rope was not being used, | 
that a fresh piece, obviously newly bought, had tal 
place for the tow. Bystanders surged all about 
making conversation difficult. He found himself sh 
hands through the open window of the landau, and 
ing the most inane farewells. It seemed so stupid m 
to wish them good luck and no punctures. His ov 
ing heart desired to say so much more. Miss 
thanked him for his kindness in good set terms. Ei 
said less, but there was.a trace of sadness in her br 
eyes. He was awfully nice—and hadn’t been a bit | 
ward or troublesome! In the circumstances it se 
quite permissible for the poor fellow. to squeeze her 
and hold it for a few seconds longer than the conv 
allow. She even gave him the ghost of a squeeze 
and felt, oh! so sorry for him. r 
It was a tender moment for them both. It r 
have been spun out a little longer had it not bee 
Alphonse, who tooted loudly and vindictively from 
Bullet for his late master to stand back. The Fren 
still cherished dark and resentful feelings, and the h 
tooter gave them voice. The landau driver clicked to 
horses; Sutphen sadly unbared his head, and amid a b 
from a hundred excited throats, Baby Bullet started 
its second journey into the unknown! 


Vv : 

LANDAU is a poor place in which to spend a 
One’s original sense of discomfort increases sti 
dously as the laggard hours merge and multiply. Te 
suffer as well as legs. Harmless remarks develop t 
pected stings. Essy and Miss Schell got into the 
somewhat tired and disheveled, but otherwise an 
enough. Yet by midnight they could only proper 
described as tigers. The trudging pace, Baby B 
creaky shuffle, the cramping confinement—all co 
to put their nerves on edge. Essy derided any tho 
pursuit, and warmly declared that Miss Schell w: 
ning away from a shadow. It would only be a 
who wanted to get Baby Bullet back. Why had ti 
stayed at that comfortable inn, and slept, like 
people, between sheets ? 

Miss Schell got even by saying that Essy had 
Mr. Sutphen and had placed herself in an am 
tion by accepting a seat in his car. Essy reto: 
Miss Schell’s own arrangement, and besides, s 
flirted — and if she had it was surely in better 
choose a crazy, football-haired Frenchman! 
demanded Heaven to bear witness to the innoce 
téte-a-téte with Alphonse. Essy said that mig 
right, but she had to admit — Miss Schell had —th 
a cast in his eye and a wicked look. Miss Schell 
denied both accusations, sneering at Mr. Sutph 
sonal appearance, and the way he had roared 
Alphonse ** as he might to a dog!” 

“He is a dog,” said Essy, goaded beyond e 
‘“Anybody’s a dog who forgets to fill his gasol 
Mr. Sutphen was perfectly right to roar at him. 
have roared myself!” 

Toward six o’clock they rolled into Studdin 
ing completed the run of twenty-seven miles 
heroines sleepily sat up, smiled wanly at each 
then gazed blankly out of the window. Leade 
never seemed so forbidding to Miss Schell as at 
ment. Oh, for a kindly hand to lead and | 
there it was on the sash—a hairy French hand, 
do both—and more! The devoted Alpho 
supremely to the occasion, was taking everyt 
own shoulders. He chose an inn; he waked it up 
istered his two charges under the unassuming a] 
of Brown; he engaged a double-bedded room 
for hot water in an imperious voice; he fell on 
and undid two pairs of buttoned boots. Oh, lea‘ 
son of France, thou of the football hair and wollfis 
angels watched thee with approval, and seraphim 
Miss Schell submitted to Alphonse with the 
kitten. It’s all very well to be self-reliant and as 
but not at six in the morning! At that unhallo 
there is something to be said for a man to lean on. 
ing on male creatures (metaphorically, of cour 
new sensation to Miss Schell, and a wonde a 
able one. What nice manners he had 
generously he had always spoken of Baby Bullet 
the social position of chauffeurs was undoubtedly 
lous ir would it be a disgrace to a wi 


nement, a daughter of a late major in the regular army 
OMEN MeCO (Kel pane? 

, weary head sank snugly against the pillow. The 
eyes closed. 

On the outside of the door, pinned to a panel, was a 
nudgy notice that held a succession of chambermaids at 
a mh, 

= The Miss Browns are not to be disturbed on no 
iccount. 

‘'oward three o’clock the two ladies began to return to 
e, At three-fifteen Miss Schell groped for her watch 
nd exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Essy, just think what time it is!” 
t three-thirty Essy said: ‘“‘Christine, you are going to 
eep all over again!’ At three-thirty-five Miss Schell 
ondered whether there was such a thing as a bathroom 
1 the hotel. At three-forty Essy said that there prob- 
bly wasn’t! At three-forty-two Miss Schell remarked 
jat the only detestable part of automobiling was the dirt 
fit. At three-forty-seven Essy said: ‘‘You very soon 
et used to it!” At three-fifty Miss Schell wanted to 
‘now what they would have done without that dear 
pBense ? At three-fifty-four Essy said she couldn’t 
aink, ‘and began to search for her stockings. At four 
ere was a knock at the door, and a chambermaid, 
arough two inches of British oak, informed them that 
ae “shaffour”’ sent word that the motor-car was ready for 
em downstairs ! 

They rushed to the window, and saw — yes, positively — 
aby Bullet guzzle-guzzling under its own power, and 
orizing the whole courtyard with its frantic evolutions! 
oundered and gasped and spluttered like some huge, 
umsy fish endeavoring to escape capture, backing into 
sh-barrels, savagely rushing up to walls as though to 
-ammer right through them, skinning past excited hos- 
ers, and generally comporting itself in the blustering, 
ullying, high-handed manner of a car that wishes to give 
* the trouble it can. Alphonse, serene and masterful at 
; 
. 
: 


1e tiller, was putting Baby through its paces, occasion- 
‘ly getting out to feel for a hot bearing, or to give a twist 
) the air mixture, or to test the radiator tubes with his 
and. He was enjoying to the full the sensation he was 
aking, and was not above inventing imaginary troubles in 
_sder to hold the stage and enhance the splendid spectacle. 
Miss Schell gazed at Baby with rapture. It was mov- 
ig! -Bssy, it was actually moving, with its owny-tonty 
ttle engine ! 


| “Tt’s about time,” said Essy, who was equally de- 


zhted, and even more surprised, but who, as a practical 
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automobilist, felt it necessary to show! a certain 
calm. ‘All bubbles are supposed to, you know !”’ 

“But that horrid Mr, Sutphen 

“He wasn’t a bit horrid! How can you say such 
a thing ?”’ 

“But whenever he looked at Baby Bullet he 
always stniled so contemptuously !” 

“How do you know it wasn’t pity?” 

Pity! Ofall the stinging words to apply in regard 
to that gasoline darling, choo-chooing below to the 
admiration of all beholders, and prancing and ca- 
vorting with the robustness that comes of a rich, fat 
spark, exactly timed! In her elation and pride, Miss 
Schell put the subject by with a toss of her head. 

Alphonse received them below with enthusiasm. 
““Were ze ladies satisfied with Baby’s magnificent 
performance? Was it not a fine little car, after all ? 
—in spite of its seven years! Let them get out on 
the road, and he would show them what a Despar- 
doux would do!’”’ The Frenchman’s eyes were 
hollow from want of sleep. He was tired to exhaus- 
tion. He had been continuously struggling with 
Baby Bullet for eight consecutive hours, and this 
after a night when he had not once closed his eyes. 
But give the expert a machine-shop, and a car 
that won’t go, and he will work till he drops. 

“And what do ze ladies propose now ?” 

Miss Schell proposed tea, and invited Alphonse 
to join them on the upper porch of the hotel. The 
hero was petted and made much of. He was encour- 
aged to talk. He was encouraged to make away 
with vast quantities of sandwich and jam. He did 
both simultaneously ! 

Essy interrupted to aslk what he had found wrong 
with Baby Bullet. 

“Oh, nosing to speak of!”’ he said. ‘‘The cylin- 
der heads were badly packed, and bits of packing 
would become incandescent and cause premature 
explosions. Thenzecommutator didn’t break quicl 
enough and had, besides, a tendency to gradually advance 
ze spark. And the wiring was all wrong, and one of ze bat- 
teries had a dead cell, and the rest only showed four-five 
with the ammeter. Zen there was a troublesome back 
pressure in ze compound cylinder, with heat and explo- 
sions. Graphite had hardened in some of ze oil-tubes, 
causing faulty lubrication and overheating. And ze car- 
bureter was vairy gummy, the needle-valve faulty, the 
pump bearings badly worn, ze valves needed regrinding, 
one of ze radiator tubes had to be 
replaced—and zen, of course, zere 
was ze transmission !”’ 

‘“Well, what about the transmis- 
sion ?’’ demanded Essy. 

Alphonse bolted an entire sand- 
wich, and then regarded her sol- 


emnly. 
“Some day, when I have plenty 
of time,” he said, ‘‘I will tell 


Mademoiselle all about that trans- 
mission! Do we not lay a kindly 
handkerchief on ze face of ze 
corpse? Well, let us treat Baby’s 
transmission with an equal re- 
spect.” 

Miss Schell looked intensely de- 
pressed. Theinnuendo crushed her 
to the ground. This reference to 
mysterious inward troublesin Baby 
Bullet was terrifying. Alphonse 
noticed her woebegone expression, 
and flew to relieve it. 

“‘Oh, but a fine car!” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘A magnificent car, with 
asuperb margin of structural safety. 
There are many cars of to-day for 
which I would not dream of ex- 
changing ze little Despardoux!”’ 

Behold them a little later skim- 
ming merrily along, Essy steering, 
Alphonse dozing on his precarious 
front seat, Miss Schell with her 
hands crossed primly in her lap, the 
very picture of content. They had 
made a common sacrifice of their 
two dress-suit cases ; and / Alphonse, 
not to be outdone either, had in- 
cluded his own valise. Baby Bul- 
let’s baskets now held all their 
belongings, greatly to the relief of 
their knees and feet. 

It was Miss Schell’s automobile 
honeymoon, and Baby, perhaps 
conscious that a first impression is 
everything, put its best foot fore- 
most, and never missed an explo- 
sion. Inafterdaysthis astonishing 
ride was recalled with amazement. 
How did Baby doit? What unseen 


How Did Baby Do It? 


hand had averted fifty-five different and assorted kinds of 
trouble? In three hours and eighteen minutes Baby had 
accomplished eighty-two miles. It seemed ready for 
eighty-two miles more when the fall of night determined 
them to stop over at a little town that opportunely pre- 
sented itself. Baby rolled blithely into the courtyard of 
the Lord Nelson, and took a position alongside a big, 
familiar-looking car. Yes, very familiar! And there, be- 
side the upraised hood, and fastidiously wiping off his 
cylinders with a handful of cotton-waste, was Mr. Mortimer 
Sutphen himself! 


VI 


HEY all had supper together in the deserted coffee- 
room—or, at least, the Baby Bullets had, while 
Sutphen drank a Scotch and soda and looked on. Sutphen 
had rather taken his welcome for granted. His percep- 
tions were dulled by his having no eyes for any one save 
Essy. She had been unmistakably glad to see him, and 
that, to Sutphen, seemed invitation enough. He did two 
very stupid things at that supper, which were afterward to 
be counted very seriously against him. He patronized 
Baby Bullet, and was ill-advised enough to find entertain- 
ment in the recital of Baby’s troubles. His second blunder 
was his attitude toward the Frenchman. 

Alphonse was one of the most jealous greatures alive ; 
and not only that, he was, besides, less than thin-skinned. 
He had, in fact, no skin at all. Here was the most charm- 
ing adventure of his life threatened by the intrusion of a 
lordly being, who gazed at him as though he were air, and 
insulted him by a few perfunctory remarks that were obvi- 
ously the outcome of mere politeness. The courtesy of the 
great is often more chilling than their anger. Sutphen, 
all unknown to himself, was oppressing the unfortunate 
Frenchman with an intolerable atmosphere of caste. 

After supper they stood in the doorway of the stuffy 
coffee-room, enjoying the warm summer air, and hardly 
knowing how to separate. Sutphen proposed a stroll, 
which was acidly negatived by Miss Schell. Essy, how- 
ever, took him at his word, and recklessly volunteered to 
go. Miss Schell in vain pinched her arm, and did other 
painful telegraphing of the same nature, but Essy was 
not to be thwarted. 

“T’m afraid you’re a very, very stupid man, Mr. 
Sutphen,” she said, as they sauntered at random. 

““You haven’t taken long to find it out,” he returned. 
“‘T’ve been trying to hide it, but it doesn’t seem much use, 
does it?” 

‘If you want to play in our yard you must make your- 
self agreeable to Miss Schell!” 

“T thought I had!” 

“And say what you did about Baby Bullet? I held my 
breath, I was so scared! She’ll never forgive you.” 

‘“’Pon my soul—truly now—I never meant for a 
moment u 

““You don’t know how badly it comes from a crack, 
new four-cylinder to slam its little brother. And you 
slammed Baby all around the block!” 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Home is where the start is. 

C@ The wages of laziness is debt. 

@ All things come to him who waits—and tips. 
@ He is a wise holder who knows his own policy. 


@ An honestly let contract is one of the noblest works of 
man. 


@ Credit is a valuable acquaintance but a treacherous 
friend. 


@ The man who says he thinks too often says it before he 
thinks. 


@ Don’t-worry clubs are not making much progress in 
Russia. 


@ The returning trunk from the summer resort is seldom 
robbed. 


@ Fame has a good laugh when a rich man buys an edition 
de luxe of his own eulogy. 


@ Irrigation is being carried to extremes when there is a 
leak in the Agricultural Department. 


@ Diogenes needed a lantern to find an honest man. In 
these days he could see the whitewash a mile off. 


€ Inquisitive persons out West are trying to find where 
all the flies go to. Why not look in the stores that never 
advertise? 


@ Good-morning! Have you been arrested for speeding 
your automobile? Has Mr. Carnegie given you a pension? 
Has President Roosevelt appointed you a member of his 
cabinet? Have you been cured of anything? Or—are you 
only an ordinary person unknown to fame and the society 
personal? 


( In picturing to the school-teachers of the United States 
the dangers of great wealth President Roosevelt found a 
sympathetic audience. Some of them, who get as much 
as three hundred a year, will, by heroic philanthropy, be 
able to live up to Mr. Carnegie’s dictum that it is a disgrace 
to die rich. 


The Alexanders of the Future 


# MAY be that the German Emperor’s recent private 
speech to his officers on the “‘ Yellow Peril” was not cor- 
rectly reported. But he has been credited with so many 
speeches on that subject that there can be no doubt of his 
sharing the views of a large number of ‘‘statesmen” both 
in Europe and here. The Japanese are to teach the 
Chinese to fight; then “Jap” and “Chink” are to conquer 
the world. 

This suggests, as a new definition of statesmen, one 
whose intellectuals play freely and gloriously about the 
never-to-be. As a device for distracting the peoples of 
various nations from close and corrective attention to 
house problems, to the coalition between statesmen and 


grafters aristocratic or plutocratic, the “Yellow Peril” 
has merits. But as a proposition for the serious consider- 
ation of a sane and patriotic mind the ‘‘ Yellow Peril’” has 
no merits whatever. 

The world is to be conquered—there’s no doubt about 
that. But not by ‘‘Chink”’ or ‘‘Jap” or any man with a 
gun, whether yellow, black or red or white. The trium- 
virate that is to conquer and administer it is Intelligence, 
Democracy and Industry. Ignoramuses, real and reputed, 
“gentlemen” and “‘ladies”’ with aristocratic yearnings, and 
parasites of every kind, should take note and warning. 


The Boisterous American Child 


T IS true that the American child is the most boisterous 
in the world, and the least regardful of the peaceful 

conversation of its elders; but somewhat too much has 
been made of the fact. The comparison frequently made 
with English children does not impress one much. The 
young Briton’s submission is the result of nursery- 
governess, ‘‘preparatory”’ school, public school and uni- 
versity. From childhood to maturity, his main life is 
outside of what we know as the family circle, and in an 
atmosphere the very breath of which is submission to 
authority. The conformity to tradition in thought and 
conduct, which goes so far toward making English society 
dull, is largely the result of the national attitude toward 
the child in the home—or, rather, out of it. 

The comparison with the Japanese is vastly more inter- 
esting, for here the effacement of child before parent 
seems to be the result, not of estrangement or indifference, 
but of an intimate reverence that has many of the attri- 
butes of a religious sentiment. But as yet it is too early to 
judge fully of the virtues of Japanese family life. That it 
produces the highest type of discipline and devotion is 
manifest; but what of its result on the development of 
variety and intensity of character? We shall know better 
when the Japanese have had time to show whether they 
are as able to contribute as individuals to the world’s 
civilization as they are as a nation to make use of what 
others have developed. 

Meantime, the freedom of American family life, so often 
obnoxious to the stranger, has this virtue, that it gives 
full scope to the development of each individual under 
the eyes of his parent, and in collision with brothers and 
sisters and the children on the street. The American 
parent has his child dinned into him, but he knows him, 
and, if he is wise, checks his development, or aids it, 
sympathetically and wisely. It is good to bear in mind 
the prejudices and the nerves of one’s neighbors; and it is 
better to make sure that freedom of development in the 
individual is always limited by due regard to society and 
the state. But it would be a bad bargain if we were to 
gain outward conformity at the expense of inward force. 


American Looters 


NCE more the rich Americans have been on the other 
side loading up with authentic pictures, tapestries, 
statuary, furniture, vases, armor, medals, and all the rest 
of it. They are putting down good stiff prices, and they 
will presently be displaying in their palaces the results 
of what they like to call their ‘‘generous efforts to 
develop the artistic sense of America.’’ 

They know nothing personally about this stuff, but they 
think they do. They have learned a lot of jargon from the 
“experts” in the European art-centres, and they repeat 
this so glibly that they fool themselves, as well as their 
toadies and other associates. 

And the great truth that the beginning of a love of the 
beautiful is absolute indifference to ‘‘authenticity”’ and 
“antiquity”? remains unimpaired. 


A Taboo on the College Girl 


COLE girl, exasperated by the comments of the 
community in which she went to live after gradu- 
ating, made a few remarks the other day which probably 
voice the minds of her kind everywhere. She was ac- 
cused, she said, of never forgetting the peculiarity of her 
education, whereas the fact was that it was her friends 
who were always reminding her of it. If she was light- 
hearted and given to fun, as she had learned to be in the 
undergraduate world, she was asked if that was all the 
good her education had done her. If she spoke seriously 
of serious things, she was rebuked for pedantry. The one 
accomplishment she had learned in her four years which 
her friends were capable of appreciating was how to make 
fudge. She threatened to devote her life to making fudge, 
though she confessed that her temptation was to devote 
her life to saying it. 

The day has come to raise the taboo on the educated 
woman. The time was when learning sat heavily upon 
our sisters. In order to demonstrate the masculine might 
of her intellect, she gave herself over to the highest of 
higher mathematics and the most deeply buried Greek 
roots; and, absorbed in much ground and lofty intellec- 
tual tumbling, she became a stranger to normal ways of 
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‘objecting that girls would be boys. 


- skilled are they, so capable and entirely trustworthy, tha 


girls of her age. When she emerged she was likely to 
strange and uncouth creature, versed in unintelligi 
lore and ignorant of all the amenities of small talk, amus 
ment and gowns. An ordinary man would have as soo) 
thought of making love to an encyclopedia bound in ealf 
The maker of perverted proverbs was quite justified 


It took some years for the college woman to learn 
one way for girls to be like boys was for them to ha’ 
the fun that was going, and that a better way was to hy 
simply themselves. The young graduate of our 
dote is the prophet of a new generation. The time is com) 
ing when the better sort of college woman will be a) 
intelligently simple and unconscious as the better sort | 
college man, and wisdom will be justified of her children 
female as well as male. $ 


Men of Last Resort | 


PECIALIZATION has developed a curious, in 
ing and most admirable class of experts about wi 
little has been said. There are lawyers who lose al 
every case they undertake; there are physicians who 
seen only at death-beds; there are commercial mei 
railways, in banking, in manufacturing — who take charg) 
of sinking enterprises only, and usually go down with them 
These are what may be called ‘‘forlorn hope experts.” §) 


catastrophes. 4 

As a rule, it is unfortunate for a man to have his nam 
connected with failure. But the more failures these mei| 
are connected with, the greater becomes their fame 
repute. ‘‘The wreck was so bad,” men say, ‘‘that 
So-and-so could save nothing’’—or: ‘‘The man n 
have been in an awful state, for, though Doctor So-an 
was called in, he died.” 

Of all experts, these companions of calamity are 
most valuable. Often, something can be saved. If 
then there is the advantage of knowing the worst 
gloomy but great gain. 


their talents are absorbed in efforts to avert or “| 


The Good Time Coming q 


UR ingenious and able railway men are making ¢ 
interesting campaign of education against pi 
interference with them in the management of those publi 
highways called railways. The arguments they advane 
are fully as convincing as the arguments against permittin, 
the building of railways used to be, back in the forties an( ! 
fifties of the last century. But, for some reason or other 
i 


men nowadays refuse to be greatly terrified, much les) 


convinced, by demonstrations of the awful coi ence | 
of doing things which they feel the time has come for then | 
to do. ' a 
The people have decided to resume supervision & 
supervision—of their highways. And they willdoit. L 
and faking politicians may baffle them for a few ye 
Dividend-seeking railway magnates may get a little fur 
extension of their present lease to work the railway I 
each year as if next year was to see the end of the v 
But in a short time the people will have their way; ani 
the less they are exasperated by corrupt hindranee, 7 
better it will be for those who own stocks and bonds. 
4 


Are We Getting Japanitis ? > ; 


ipHE time is coming for some one to tell us the 
truth about the Japanese. Aristides lost caste b 
people always would call him the Just, and if the 
the nation is to be kept firmly fixed upon the e 
the latest in the family of great nations we must m 
that excessive admiration does not bring in the m 
Japanitis. A recent traveler with an eye for the 
esque and the jocose tells of an innkeeper who gave 
long “‘song-and-dance”’ (or the Oriental equivalent 
for) about the purity of a bottle of wine he was se 
The label of the bottle read: ‘‘Sauternes, Bordeaux 
Our own labels are no more veracious, perhaps; but we' 
the trick with greater sleight of hand. : 4 

The anecdote, we are inclined to think, is charact 
According to an American tea-merchant who has | 
large business in the Orient for over a quarter of a centw 
the Chinese trader can be trusted to the last scruple, bu 
the heathen Japanese is past master at all the ways | 
are dark and the tricks that are vain. The Chinar 
says, moreover, has an imagination for large ente 
while the Jap is timid and procrastinating. a 

In the war, it is true, there have been no false lab 
petty huckstering. But one swallow is no excuse 
trousers. In the whole history of the world there 
no period of national advance as rapid, intense a 
ough as that through which Japan has passed in 
quarter of a century. It is more than possible th 
we have lately seen is only the crest of the w 
place of the nation in history will depend upon 
to transmute the present enthusiasm into s 
and permanent character, P 
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A Story 


HE latest 
“erisis” be- 
tween France 


and Germany, 
which really came 
very near to explod- 
ing ina war of France 
‘| and England upon 
ermany, is in its inside or actual facts interesting and 
-aportant to America. In it is reveaied a classical case, 
; the physicians say, of the way the statesmen and 
-_wspaper men who dote on old-fashioned “high politics” 
ad innocent and peaceful peoples into hatreds and wars. 
_ is a perfect forecast of what these statesmen and jour- 
ilists are going to do, at the earliest opportunity, in 
eir attempt to plunge us into a war with Germany. 
Whenever a second-rate, but on the whole well- 
eaning, politician gets the job of Secretary of State, or 
_inister of Foreign Affairs, he begins to dream of Richelieu 
‘id Bismarck. Whenever a young man, disposed to take 
sel seriously and to think profoundly upon subjects 
on which less painful intellectual effort might result in 
He shedding of more light, gets a job as foreign correspond- 
at of a considerable newspaper, he begins to imagine 
mself a great political thinker. And soon he and the 
jatesman dreaming of Bismarck and Richelieu are cheek 
jrjowl. This would be a great deal funnier than it is were 
it the attempts of these hens to be eagles so fraught with 
mger. 

_ The Franco-German crisis is the latest case in point. 

‘For about seven years there has been in charge of the 
ee department of foreign affairs a clever, ambitious, 
rewd chap, Delcassé by name, with the craze for “‘high 
its and the pose that causes all devotees of “high 


lities’’ to fall down and worship. ‘‘A great man,” 
nuld say the old doddering owls that still infest the diplo- 
jatic service of Europe, relics of the day when “high poli- 
ts”? was not laughed at, but regarded with awe. And 
tere would come ‘‘A very great man, indeed!” in sol- 
anly admiring echo from all the ‘‘heavy-weight”’ foreign 
rrespondents. M. Delcassé decided that his mission was 
restore the “‘ prestige” of France, impaired by the humil- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian War. Incidentally, of 
urse, M. Delcassé was to become ‘‘the greatest states- 
an of modern Europe.” 

The other French politicians, both in and out of power, 
ore extremely busy with France’s domestic affairs—just 
we in America are busy about affairs American and give 
tle heed to what a ‘‘world statesman” might be cooking 
) in the way of a miserable mess in our foreign depart- 
ient. Deleassé had a free hand. It would be tedious and 
leless to relate how he went tipping and whispering about 

ope, followed by an admiring gang of newspaper men; 

/w he got all sorts of things for France that France didn’t 
ant or would have got anyhow. Let us pass on to his 
masterpiece.”’ 

As the French own Algiers and the Sahara Desert, 
‘ance is naturally the country that takes the most inter- 
t in Morocco, the land of ‘‘Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
tad.” All the other nations of the earth have been and 
'€ perfectly willing that France should have the leading 
iwt in the disagreeable task of keeping or getting Morocco 
isome sort of order. But, under the express terms of 
je treaty of Madrid, to which all the principal powers 
( Europe are signatories, all the powers were to bear 
ual rights in Morocco. 

Morocco was the great Delcassé’s opportunity—to add 
pe to French soil, to make the Sultan a French 
tssal. So he went slipping and tipping and whispering 
ee getting consents from the powers. Spain had 
) objection—Spain doesn’t object to anything now- 
lays, except possibly decent government at home. Italy 
id no objection—since she came off with such sore head 
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and hide from her efforts to despoil kinky-headed, fox- 
hearted King Menelik of Abyssinia she has rather encour- 
aged other powers in struggles with barbarian rulers, in 
the hope of getting company in her misery. England had 
no objection— England always grabs at a chance to have 
a new market opened for her by the blood and treasure of 
another nation. Germany—M. Delcassé decided not to 
ask Germany! ’ 

Why? Well, to ignore Germany would make the Kaiser 
and his ministers feel badly, would look to the world as if 
France really wasn’t a bit afraid of Germany any more, 
would make France look like the leading Continental 
power. So he ignored Germany, though Germany had 
large commercial interests in Morocco, though Germany 
was a signer of the treaty of Madrid, though Germany had, 
under the solemn international agreement, equal rights 
with France in Morocco. When our ‘‘great statesman’”’ 
was good and ready he announced that the interested 
powers had agreed to let France have Morocco. 

Our restless, early-rising German friend, the Kaiser, 
didn’t say a word. He simply got aboard a warship, went 
down to Morocco, shook hands with the Sultan, and 
hailed him as an independent sovereign, whose independ- 
ence was dear to the German people. And the Sultan 
threw out all the Frenchmen. 

Here was a how-d’ye-do! The great journalists, with 
long faces and hearts beating high with hope of that war 
which is the dream of the international journalist, gathered 
about M. Delcassé. A great situation, they said, but 
Delcassé is just the man forit. And you began to read in 
your daily paper that the prospects of a glorious war in 
Western Europe were bright, that Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen and Germans would soon be murdering each other, 
with the Kaiser in full uniform—but at a safe distance from 
danger—directing on the one side, and the English and 
French high officers, also in full uniform and also not too 
near the firing-line, getting medals and promotions, on the 
other side. 

There was a meeting of the ministers composing the 
French Government—the Council of State. They got all 
the facts before them, also M. Delecassé. When the 
Council was over M. Deleassé resigned—that is, he was 
summarily thrown out of office by his colleagues. An hon- 
est and sensible and civilized course, you may perhaps be 
saying. Not so! All the diplomatic owls, all the “‘great 
journalists,” with one voice groaned and cried out, ‘‘ France 
is vassal to Germany. At the Kaiser’s command she had 
deposed the ablest foreign minister she has had in a genera- 
tion! If there is not war when the French people find 
this out, then France is no longer France!” 

Well, the French people did find it out. Did they 
‘rise’? Not at all. “That fellow Delcassé seems to 
have made a mess of things,’ they said. ‘‘This is what 
comes of letting him indulge his fad for the diplomacy of 
the dark closet. It’s bitter that we’ve had to seem to be 
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The Franco-German Crisis 


listening to our old 
enemy, Germany, in 
getting rid of the 
man. But what he 
did was dishonest 
and unfair, and we 
could never afford 
to go to war in de- 
fense of a dirty trick. 


Kings may call it honorable to do 
that sort of thing, but a republic can’t afford to have a 


royal sense of honor. Our Council of State had done 
what’s right. Germany is sensible enough not to misunder- 
stand it.”’ 

The great journalists simply could not believe their own 
ears. As for M. Delcassé, waiting at home for the people 
to come in a body and bear him back to power on the 
shoulders, he was almost beside himself with disgust and 
rage. He, the Richelieu of Twentieth Century France, to 
be kicked out of office for trying to steal grandeur for his 
country—and the French people tamely submitting! 
The leading editorials in all the newspapers, pitying the 
weakness of France and eulogizing the intellect of Del- 
cassé, did not console him. He had lost his job, and the 
people had shown that they were glad to be rid of him. 

Now, suppose that the French Council of State had been 
composed of the sort of men that journalists call on us to 
admire. Suppose they had been too proud or too undis- 
cerning of public opinion to realize that there is never a 
moment when an honorable man or an honorable nation 
cannot, nay, must not, disavow and utterly repudiate an 
unauthorized trick of a silly or crooked agent. In those 
cireumstances—and how often do just such circumstances 
find just such “‘patriots’”’ at the helm of state!—there 
would have been a war. 

The journalists of ‘‘high politics” have spread it far and 
wide that Germany has humiliated France. In fact, M. 
Delcassé tried to humiliate France, did scheme to put her 
in a harmful position; but France, with rare good sense, 
extricated herself. And the Moroccan question will go on 
to a powerful conclusion— Germany being perfectly willing 
to have France lead in controlling Morocco, and asking 
only that German rights under the treaty of Madrid be 
respected. 

The Kaiser’s bumptious and eccentric personality is in 
large part responsible for the grave turn which the 
“Moroccan affair” took. If there is a quiet and a noisy 
way to do a given thing, the Kaiser, crazy about showing 
off, will always choose the noisy way. He might have dis- 
patched the ‘‘ Richelieu of the Twentieth Century” with a 
quiet hint to the other French ministers of what their col- 
league was doing without their knowledge. But, as his 
positionin European politics has not been as conspicuous of 
late as he likes, he decided to run the risk of a war by dis- 
patching Delcassé in good old Kaiser Wilhelm fashion. 
Fortunately, the French Government and the French peo- 
ple kept their heads, and didn’t heed the London Times and 
the Paris Figaro and all the other organs of the diplomacy 
of stealth. 

And, sooner or later, when we get into a difficult or deli- 
cate position, as our own great dabblers in foreign affairs 
both official and journalistic are determined that we shall, 
the Kaiser will play us one of those tricks. He can’t 
sleep well o’ nights for thinking of those thousands of Ger- 
mans settled in South America and secure from his reach 
by reason of our Monroe Doctrine. When he acts, the 
statesmenand journalists of ‘‘high politics”’ willlift up their 
voices for war. But the Kaiser will never do this unless 
he can get us where we would seem to be, and actually 
would be, in the wrong, and so would make an unjustified 
war for vanity’s sake. When the time comes, let us try to 
keep our heads and remember the poor German people who 
would have to suffer for their Kaiser’s once-too-often in- 
dulged passion for the limelight and the centre of the stage. 


UNE 8, 1888.— 
Harned told W. 
a story about 
General Sherman, 
which started W. into 
quite a monologue: 

“Yes, I see he is 
being mentioned for the Presidency—but 
he’s in no danger—he won’t be nominated. 
Have you everseen Sherman? It is neces- 
sary to see him in order to realize the Norse 
make-up of the man—the hauteur—noble, 
yet democratic: a hauteur I have always 
hoped I, too, might possess. Try to picture 
Sherman—seamy, sinewy, in style—a bit of 
stern open air made up in the image of a 
man. The best of Sherman was best in the 
war, but has not been destroyed in peace— 
though peace brought with it military re- 
views, banquets, bouquets, women, flirta- 
tions, flattery. I can see Sherman now, 
at the head of the line, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue the day the army filed before 
Lincoln—the silent Sherman riding beyond 
his aides. 

“Yes, Sherman is all very well: I respect 
him. But, after all, Sheridan was the 
Napoleonic figure of the war—not sub- 
jected to the last tests (though I am sure he 
would have been equal to them), but ade- 
quate, it seemed, to whatever duty arose. 
That is where I place Sheridan—among 
Napoleonic things. 

“The real military figure of the war, 
counting the man in, was Grant, whose 
homely manners, dislike for military frip- 
pery—for every form of ostentation, in war 
and peace—amounted to genius. I was 
still in Washington while Grant was Presi- 


dent. I saw a good deal of him about the 
city. He went quite freely everywhere 
alone. I remember one spot in particular 


where I often crossed him—a little cot- 
tage on the outskirts of Washington: he 
was frequently there—going there often. 
I learned that an old couple of whom he 
was very fond lived there. He had met 
them in Virginia—they received him in a 
plain, democratic way. I would see him 
leaning on their windowsill outside: they 
would be talking together—they seemed 
to treat him without deference for place— 
with dignity, courtesy, appreciation. 

“This reminds me of a Sumner incident. 
I knew Sumner. I had spent a good deal of 
time in the South, off and on. Sumner 
seemed to know about it—once suggested 
that I should give him my impressions of 
Southern life and character. I went to 
Sumner, but he would not stand for me— 
not a d d bit of it. My view of the 
South was a little bit favorable—this 
seemed to irritate him: he would not have 
it so: stormed, stormed, would not yield a 
point! I have no doubt there is just as 
much chivalry, consideration, of its own 
kind, North here as South—in expressing 
some approbation of the Southern social 
spirit, I did not intend to accuse Yankee- 
dom. But Sumner would not have the 
applause on any terms—cast it out of 
court.” 

Getting back to Sherman: ‘‘He must 
bear some corporeal resemblance to Tenny- 
son—or what I take to be the Tennyson 
shape and measure. Tennyson, too, has 
something of the Norse in him.” 


June 6, 1888.—Harned’s Boswell is still 
around. W. happened to pick one volume 
of it up off the floor to-day: ‘‘Here is the 
Boswell. I thought I had given it back to 
Tom. I notice, by the way, that a good 
many of the things told by Boswell are con- 
tradicted by the notes of annotators, who 
intimate that this could not possibly have 
happened, or that, or the other, simply be- 
cause the man was absent at the time, or 
dead, or unknown—or for reasons similar. 

“Doctor Johnson, it is plain, is not our 
man: he belongs to a past age: comes to 
us with the odor, the sound, the taste, the 
appearance of great libraries, musty books, 
old manuscripts. My chief complaint 
against Johnson is that he lacks veracity: 
lacks the veracity which we have the right 
to exact from any man—most of all from 
the writer, the recorder, the poet. Johnson 
never cared as much to meet men—learn 
from men—as to drive them down rough- 
shod—to crowd them out—to crush them 
against the wall. He is a type of the smart 
man—a ponderous type: of the man who 
says the first thing that comes—who does 
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anything to score a point—who is not con- 
cerned for truth, but to make an impres- 
sion.” 


JuNE 8, 1888.—W. has never seen the 
French bust of Emerson at Concord: 
“Concord is-a great place. I always hold 
Sanborn, Frank Sanborn, to be a true 
friend—to stand with those who wish me 
well. He has always treated me royally 
when I have been up his way. I believe 
Sanborn was instrumental in having the 
Whitman head established at Concord.” 

W. remarked that he had not yet re- 
ceived any acknowledgment from Griffin 
of the copy of the Leaves sent to France. 
He has not read the Emerson-Carlyle corre- 
spondence—asked me about it: “I guess 
I should hunt it up,” he said. ‘‘“Do you 
think I should read it? Yes? Well, I must 
do so. How big is it?’”’ He wound up by 
asking me to bring it down to him. 

“T think Burroughs’ analysis of Carlyle 
about the best I have seen,”’ he continued. 
“‘Carlyle was fed on the pabulum of Euro- 
pean libraries; he learned, above all, to 
love strong individualities—men who 
would drive on to their ends through what- 
ever obstacles—men gifted with the genius 
of extrication—men who were not particu- 
lar how they did things, but very particular 
to have them done. Carlyle had one failing 
in common with Thoreau—disdain, con- 
tempt for average human beings: for the 
masses of men: he never could understand 
that, though man was in some ways a devil 
of a fellow, he was not all devil, or even 
chiefly devil. These are some of the points 
Burroughs has neglected, or not made 
enough of. But, after all the rest is said, we 
have yet to say of Carlyle that all that was 
Carlyle’s was naturally his—he came hon- 
estly by it.” 


JuNzE 12, 1888.—Alluding to the Emperor 
Frederick William, W. said: ‘He is said 
to be in a still lower condition. He is 
doomed—bound to die. If I thought pray- 
ing would be of any avail, I would pray for 
him. I seem to be greatly interested in 
him. Why isit? Perhaps it’s only a whim 
of mine. Years ago Il read something about 
him—a newspaper paragraph—perhaps 
not a credited paragraph—perhaps without 
authenticity—which reported him as say- 
ing: ‘Were I Emperor there would be no 
more war!’ Oh, how that has clung to me! 
—it seemed so good. That thing, a few 
other things similar, had given me great 
hopes for his emperorship. It was not the 
Emperor, but the man in him, that touched 
my heart. 

“The medical men are making a big fight 
for him. I consider his case and Sheridan’s 
a tribute to science—a proof of what med- 
ical science can do—medical science, with 
power to grab a man at times out of the very 
clutches of death. It’s all owing to the doc- 
tor and thewoman— Doctor Mackenzie and 
that wife—that noble, plucky English- 
woman!” 

W. was interested in our experiences with 
him in his indisposition since Saturday. ‘I 
am convinced, too, that the shock was 
there, in spite of Doctor Bucke’s fear that 
we might make too much of it.” Again 
spoke of the drive to Pea Shore Sunday: 
“Had I stopped on my return that day and 
got some champagne at the Harneds’, I am 
sure all would have been right. No doubt 
I got chilled without being conscious of it 
myself, but the pleasure was very great— 
very great: my nag stood in the water for 
fifteen minutes while I looked across the 
river—saw the sun go down.” 

W. asked me what was my middle initial, 
which he has never used in writing my 
name: ‘‘ You know, Horace, I propose mak- 
ing you, along with Doctor Bucke and Tom 
here, my literary executor.”” Asked me my 
age—then said laughingly: ‘“You look 
surprised. Well—now you must behave!” 

He had drawn up a will to-day in his own 
hand. He gave it to Tom and asked: 

“Will that not do?” 

Tom read it and demurred, saying the 
legal conditions were not all observed. 


W., however, as- 

~« serted: ‘No court 

could overthrow that 

—no one could ques- 

tion it: I'd bet it 

would hold water 
anywhere.” 

To me he said: ‘First of all, I want to 
protect Eddy. Eddy must be protected 
at all hazards. Then I want to have this 
stuff around here taken care of—in the 
hands of people who know what to do with 
it. It would all be lost on my own family — 
there’s not one of them who knows a from b 
in such things.” : 


JuNE 13, 1888.—W. remarked that he 
had received several “‘very pithy notes”’ 
from friends—‘‘nothing too much said, 
just a few words to the point—sympa- 
thetic, loving, very precious’’—adding: 
“The modern letter is less elaborate and 
more like reality. A century ago—oh, not 
so long ago, even fifty years, in my memory! 
—letter-writing was itself a profession 
about which men set much store; not a 
pastime, an act of a moment, for a direct 
expression of some necessary fact, then 
silence; but real work, involving time, 
quiet, patience. I was never a fulsome 
correspondent myself—wrote no superflu- 
ous letters: wrote very deliberately: often 
made a draft of my notes. I rarely do that 
now—very few ye do it—except, of 
course, in official and business circles. I 
have given you drafts of several of my old 
letters: you have seen how extra cautious 
Iwas: that was long ago. It involved a lot 
of useless work—made a man a slave: a 
long letter was half a day’s job. I used 
to sweat over it even in cold weather.” 

Speaking of the early experiences of 
Hicks up on the Long Island shore, W. says: 
“T am convinced that the songs of that 
Quaker evangelism, the old songs, would 
to-day be precious, inestimably precious— 
a suggestion of the old English balladry, 
if not in themselves so symmetrical—if 
brought to light, after their long burial, 
after their disappearance in the historical 
background.”’ 

W. asked me about his two compositors. 
“‘T am sorry for them—they must suffer be- 
cause [am on my back: I feel guilty.” He 
fumbled in his vest pocket and drew forth a 
silver dollar. ‘Give this to the proof- 
taker,. Horace: I wish him to have it. He 
is giving me beautiful proofs—his proofs 
are clear, dark, on good paper. Why, 
Osgood used to send out the worst paper he 
could find—even Rand and Avery’s proofs 
were only indifferently good! Don’t give 
that dollar to the boss—give it to the man.”’ 

I picked up from the floor a bit of loose 
paper on which W. had copied a note about 
himself from the Nineteenth Century for 
December, 1882. He saw me do it and 
asked : 

“What’s that?”’ 

I told him. 

“Read it,’ he said—‘“‘read it aloud.” 

I did so: ; 

“Magnificent in his war-cry, as in the 
Song of the Banner at Daybreak, and his 
note of triumph: The War is completed, 
the Price is paid, the Title is Settled Beyond 
Recall. Yet finer still is the Vigil on the 
Field of Battle—the memories of the hospi- 
tal tent, with its rows of cots—the vision of 
the Mother of All gazing desperate on her 
dead—the reflection on those Camps of 
Green where friend and foe without hatred 
sleep, and not any longer provide for out- 
posts, nor word for countersign, nor drum- 
mer to beat the morning drum.’”’ 

“That sounds first-rate,’’ said W., when 
I was through; ‘‘it shows that somebody 
there has assimilated me—has drunk my 
full cup. So many of the fellows this side 
complain of the attention I have received 
in England—look at it with a sort of jeal- 
ousy or with a sort of contempt. Then they 
say I defer too much to English opinion in 
my favor. That’s all bosh—I defer to no- 
body—I do my work. That I recognize the 
English good-will is true enough—if I 
didn’t I would be a miserable whelp! 
There are some people here who not only 
don’t want me, won’t have me themselves, 
but insist that no one else anywhere shall 
haveme. Well—let them dispute that with 
themselves—settle it with themselves. I. 
have been crying hello over the Atlantic to 
a few mighty affectionate men and wome: | 


\ 
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Made to Order $6 to $ 


Our new Fall and Winter Style Book 
will be mailed FR EE on request 


VERY lady who ;-— ~ 
wishes to dress Fe 
well at moderate cost 
should have a copy of 
this beautiful book, to- 
gether with a line of 
samples of the mate- 
rials from which we 
make our garments. ; 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
over 150 of the latest New 
York styles in Visiting 
Costumes, Tailor-made 
Suits, Separate Skirts, 
Jackets, Fur-lined ‘Coats 
and Rain Coats. Wecarry 
astock of over 400 mate- 
rials from which you may 
select. 

WE KEEP NO READY- 
MADE GARMENTS BUT 
MAKE EVERYTHING TO 
ORDER. 

Qur garments made to | 
order cost less than other 
housesask forready-mades. 

We have a successful 
method of our own for mak- 
ing ladies’ garments ‘to or- 
der from measurements 
sent us by mail. 

We guarantee to fit you. 
If we fail to do so we 
promptly refund your, — 
money. 


Our Style Book explains how we can fit 

by mail, and illustrates: 
Visiting Costumes... 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . 
New Fall Skirts .... 
Rain Coats. 7572 See 
Jackets and Coats ... 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the v. 


WE SEND FREE £227 230 


States our new Fy 
Winter Style Book showing the latest New York Fash 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials, a 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly. 
Write for them to-day. 
Kindly ‘state whether you wish samples for a suit, 
cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, 
will send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New Yor 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. £st. 


== BEACH 
CLAM CHOWL 


STANDARD OF QUA 
A reminder of 
Sea and Shore 


Sample can postpaid 10 cei 
Booklet Free. 


| Burnham & Morrill Co. por 


SRT 


) uy 


Put it 


~H 2" Pinch it j 


It has a grip that won't let go. 


is different from other 
q fasteners. Jt’s the fold 
B that makes tt hold. 
Fastens at the corner, 


permitting of easy refer- 
ence. Holds amy num- 
ber of papers—two as 
firmly astwenty. Can't 
slip or spring off. No 
sharp points to tear 
papers or to pick uploose : 
sheets: Can be used over and ov 
SAMPLES SENT FREE 
Enclose 1c stamp for postage. 
Three sizes, at all stationers—25c a box 
mailed on receipt of price. — 


wh ave been crying hello to me. If that 
‘aenime—vel try it, convict it, sentence 
F | a crime—that is all I can say.” 

| 


| June 14, 1888.—W. said: “There was a 
terman band out on the street to-day— 
ot too near: they played a couple of songs 
-oh, they were very good songs: folk- 
ongs, perhaps: anyway, excellent! I 
ated to have the band go: it helped my 
‘ead. I do not think I could have stood it 
jose by. After a drum and fife corps had 
one through the street yesterday, I felt as 
my head had been thumped with a thou- 
and vicious fists!”’ 

He asked me: “You know about the 
merican Institute poem, don’t you?”’ 
“Know about it? Know what? I have 
,ad the poem often enough.”’ 

“J don’t mean that—I mean its history— 
nesis? I tied up in a string for you these 
syeral letters—the correspondence—invi- 


mith answer—such things—you will 


i. packet on the table. You have got 


| ae 
' 
: 


“That bye—the jaynius heis! Ye have 
eard me spake iv Micky Dyle? Micky 
as wan iv me airly mistakes. I’d ought 
jiver thrusted him, but I was young to the 
ame iv politics and, bechune you and me, 
thrusted him wid wan or two t’ings I shud 
jave carried t’rough be me lone. Ivery 
par or two he gits mad at me whin I’m 
ouldin’ him down fur the good of the 
arrud. Thin he goes on a dhrunk, and 
ilks. Well, yesterdah was a Sundah, and 
je worrukin’ hard. Pathrick was comin’ 
ack from high mass wid Mrs. Flynn past 
yle’s, whin what does he hear but Micky 
eparin’ to go out and git an audience to 
‘throduce to me villainy—half dhrunk, 
-course. Me young’gossoon knows it wud 
yt do fur Micky to be heard, nor to appear 
phe sthips talkin’ befure th’ other lads. 


»hesthipsin. ‘Micky,’ he says, ‘wud ye 
> takin’ me to the counthry the day?’ 
ow, Micky likes nawthin’ so well as the 
junthry, and Pathrick hates nawthin’ so 
uch, especially on a Sundah. So off they 
»es, furrst on the thrain, and then walkin’ 
iles—ye shud see the bhlisters on the 
e's feet! Kin ye see it, Robert Immit? 
“icky lukin’ fur the last roses iv summer, 
athin’ bloody murther agin me in the 
yeeful counthry air? Whin they come 
‘ck, Micky was sober and crass as too 
ihicks, and the bye dead bate. 
““Well,’ I says to Sarsfield, ‘I forgive 
: Hugh O’Neill; he’s the foine bye en- 
rely.’ Says he, kind iv anxious: ‘Ye 
on’t be moindin’ Hugh, Mr. Flaherty? 
e are glad he come?’ ‘Sure I am,’ says 
_ “where shud your own brother come but 
1 tier’ Well, at that his face tuk on a 
sht, and I felt fair ashamed that I’d let 
ve lad see there was annythin’ but wel- 
mein me haart fur that omadhaun Hugh. 
ad thin—what moight ye be lukin’ at?’’ 
Osborne pointed silently: Flaherty spun 
‘ound to see Patrick enter with a little 
irl all startled eyes and curly hair. 
1. ‘Tis Sheelah,” said Patrick in a loud 
vice; “the handiest little gurrul that iver 
~ashed a dish or swep’ a flure. Niver bruk 
‘lish in her life, and sews that good! She’s 
p’ me and Hugh washed and claned en- 
os T was thinkin’ she cud help Kath- 
_ He stopped amid dead silence. Osborne 
as looking gently at the little girl, Flaherty 
aS gazing straight in front of him with a 
ha d expression, and Kathleen was eying 
. utrick coldly. 
Tis natural ye shud do the best ye kin 
‘r yer family, Sarsfield,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
‘i thank ye to make no plans fur me.” 
_ “S-sh, Kathleen!” said Osborne. 
4 Indade, Misther Robert,” sniffed Kath- 
en, “I hope me mind is me own still!” 
‘Tears gathered in Sheelah’s eyes. 
| ‘Ye said they’d be good to me,” she 
ed to Patrick; ‘‘and so I stayed widout 
yu and Hugh.” 
Osborne held out his arms to her, 
ere, there, mavourneen!” he said. 
. Kathleen only means you are not to wash 
(shes. Now then, Flaherty, speak to the 
‘ild. Speak to Sheelah. That is my 
lother’s name,” he said to the little girl, 
ind I have a sister Sheelah not much 
Will T be piayit 
e playin’ wid her some day?’’ 
Sheelah. “‘Pathrick said if I lived 
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it? Yes? Yes—I meant it for you. After 
All Not To Create Only it was called at the 
time: Roberts Brothers put it into a book- 
let: now I use it under another title—Song 
of the Exposition. : 

“Did I ever tell you that I knew Garfield 
in Washington? He had read this poem— 
liked it. When he saw me coming along 
Pennsylvania Avenue he wouldn’t salute 
me by name, but would raise his right arm 
and chant that line, ‘ After all not to create 
only’; and then laugh, as I did, and Pete, 
too, when we were out together and met 
Garfield, as happened several times. 

“Tt rather staggered me at the time to 
receive the invitation to make this poem: 
I was everywhere, practically everywhere, 
disavowed—hated, ridiculed, lampooned, 
parodied; rejected by the notables @very- 
where. Then this invitation came. Of 
course, my inviters were criticised for invit- 
ing, I was criticised for being invited—for 
accepting—all kinds of impolite things 
were said, mostly for my benefit: I even 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


wid Mr. Flaherty I’d be havin’ time to play 
and wuddn’t be worrukin’ always afther 
school, he did so.” 

Flaherty looked at Sheelah and his ex- 
asperated glance softened. He held out 
his hand to her and she promptly deserted 
Osborne. : 

“‘Pathrick says ye do be havin’ two pairs 
iv stairs to yer house,” she said ; ‘‘and that 
on Sundah ye buy him candy. He says 
Mrs. Flynn wud give me yer socks to darn.”’ 

Flaherty passed his fingers over her 
tangled curls. 

“Tf Pathrick kin fix it wid Mrs. Flynn, 
aroon,’”’ he said. Then, as he caught Pat- 
rick’s satisfied expression, headded sharply : 
“Ye’ll oblige me be not lukin’ as if ye’d 
jist married off the last iv a large family iv 
daughters. And wud ye plaze give an 
account iv yerself?”’ 

‘“Wud ye be countin’ up yer family fur 
us?” asked Kathleen. ‘‘Is this all?” 

‘‘Now, thin, Kathleen,” said Flaherty, 
“does it sthand to raison the bye cud be 
supportin’ more than t’ree? They’d iv 
turrned up befure. We'll asshume this is 
the ind, if ye plaze. Flesh and blood cud 
sthand no more. Sarsfield, what have ye 
to say fur this furder lyin’ iv yours?” 

“Sure, she had to be wid me sometime,”’ 
said Patrick hesitatingly. ‘‘I had to pur- 
vide fur arl t’ree iv us. I’d ought to have 
brung Sheelah furrst, fur she’s older nor 
Hugh. But I t’ought if ye wance got used 
to Hugh, why, ye’d be fair thankful to see 
Sheelah 4 

He did not understand the laughter of 
his elders, but he knew that it cleared the 
atmosphere. 

“Well,” said Flaherty, when Patrick 
had taken Sheelah away to ‘‘fix it wid 
Mrs. Flynn,” ‘“‘I niver expected to be a 
family man, nor to have a family worruked 
on me this way. Did iver ye see the like 
iv Pathrick Sarsfield? Cud ye bate it now, 
the way he sazed his chancet, ivery time? 
Oh, it’ll be the proud day fur me whin I 
make that bye th’ alderman iv this warrud! 
And isn’t she the nice little gurrul?”’ 

“Td have looked out for her if you 
hadn’t,’’ Osborne said; ‘‘Sarsfield deserves 
help.” 

Pell,” said Flaherty cheerfully, as he 
locked the till, ‘‘I guess—git to the dure, 
Robert Immit; I’m fur turnin’ off the lights 
—I guess I kin take care iv me own, byes 
and gurrul, too.” 

If Patrick had been inclined to jealousy, 
he might have resented the direct manner 
in which, during the next fortnight, Sheelah 
found her way into Flaherty’s affections. 
She ministered to his comfort by helping 
Patrick avert the misfortunes of Hugh. 
Moreover, when Flaherty wanted Hugh to 
recite or sing, she instinctively knew what 
selections would suit hismood. And, above 
all, she was demonstrative. When Flaherty 
was in the house she clung to his arm or 
perched on his knees till Mrs. Flynn sent 
her to bed. Mrs. Flynn complained of her 
as a little gadabout, never coming home 
after school, but playing somewhere till 
it was time to go to the restaurant. Fla- 
herty supposed it was the old woman’s 
scolding which sometimes made the child 
look so serious. He gave her time and at- 
tention which he had never given even to 
Patrick. 
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got a few anonymous letters from people 
who wanted to tell me ‘the plain truth,’ as 
one of them said.” 

“But the thing went off?’’ 

“Went off all right—yes: was its own 
kind of success. I’ve only had a few such 
occasions to take care of—William told 
Eldridge, or somebody, that I should have 
had the poem for the Centennial—that 
Bayard Taylor was unfit—that no one but 
Walt Whitman could have proved equal to 
the exigency: but William found few to 
take his view of the matter. I do not seem 
to belong to great show events—I am more 
like nobody than like somebody, as some 
funny man says—I was more used to 
being kicked out than asked in: I always 
went to the big pow-wows with the crowd, 
to look on; not with the nabobs, to 
perform.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of a 
series of selections made by the editors from the 
diary of Horace Traubel, one of Walt Whitman's 
literary executors and intimate friends. 


Patrick Sarsfield, Diplomat 


“I misthrust she’s too sad fur a little 
wan,” he said to Osborne; ‘‘there does be 
tears on her lashes at times. She’s seen 
overmuch sorrow, God help us. She’s late 
the night,’’ he added anxiously. 

It was a cold November evening. The 
restaurant was almost empty of customers. 
Osborne was lighting his first cigar, and 
wondering how long it would be before he 
could take his after-dinner cigar in company 
with the |dearest woman in his world. 
Kathleen was sitting at a table, dining with 
Hugh and Patrick. Flaherty peered again 
through the steaming windows. 

“Here she comes,” he said briskly. ‘‘ But, 


be the powers, she’s got the tail ind iv a | 


kindergarten wid her!”’ 

Sheelah entered timidly, leading by each 
hand a chubby human bundle. Her face, 
rosy, tearful and yet determined, made 
Flaherty think of ‘‘ Erin, the tears and the 
smile in thine eyes.”’ She solemnly un- 
wrapped her bundles, and displayed a boy 
and a girl perhaps five years old. 

““Thim’s the twins,’”’ she said to Flaherty : 
‘Wolfe Tone and Oonah. Pathrick said 
whin the time kim to show thim we'd say 
they counted fur wan. 
thim to go fur less nor two.” 


“Oh, Sheelah, Sheelah!” cried Patrick 


in anguish. ‘‘Why cuddn’t ye wait till 
Micky Dyle bruk out agin? ’Twud have 
come soon.” 

Sheelah patted her twins in a motherly 
way as she replied: 

“The ould lady won’t have thim anny 
more. Shesays they howl somethin’ fearful 
in the night whin they wake up wantin’ me. 
They’ve slep’ one aich side iv me since 
mudder died,’’ she added simply. 

Patrick had come forward and was 


standing by the children with Sheelah. | 


Hugh O’Neill was stolidly eating. Kath- 
leen had joined Flaherty and Osborne, and 
all three were looking at Sheelah sympa- 
thetically. 

‘‘T’ve missed thim in the night,’’ Sheelah 
said. ‘‘I shtay wid thim afther school, but 
I wake in the night widout thim, and I 
think what wud I do if the house over thim 
tuk fire.” 

“Well,” said Flaherty huskily to Patrick, 
‘‘what wurruk kin the twins do, hey?” 

“Nawthin’,’’ said Patrick seriously. 
“‘Sure, they’re at the quare age whin they’re 
undher yer fut. But me faather said I was 
to luk afther thim.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Flaherty, somewhat recovered, remarked: 
‘Pathrick Sarsfield, I furgive the lies ye 
tould if ye swear on the Book how many 
more ye have concealed.” 

SoThiswis. ail; SsardabPatrickey< ain't it, 
Hugh? Do ye tell, Hugh, how many 
there is iv us.” 

‘‘Patty, and Sheelah, and me, and Wolfe 
Tone, and Oonah, and the baby that died,’’ 
chanted Hugh. 

“Yes, Mr. Flaherty, if there was more 
I’d tell ye, fur I know I cuddn’t be sipirated 
from thim,” said Sheelah, kissing Oonah. 

Flaherty fingered her hair tenderly. 
‘‘We'll say nawthin’ more iv the lies iv 
Pathrick,” he said. ‘‘I’d not parrut wid 
me daughters and sons. Give me the twins 
in me arrums here, till they kiss their daddy. 
Bedad, there’s not manny fathers achave 
five in as manny mont’s!”’ 


But I don’t want | 
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Leaky roofs 
spoil thousands of 
dollars worth of 
products annually, and are a 
constant source of worriment 
and annoyance. There is 
little cause for this if a good 
roofing is used—one that is 
really good against all kinds 
of weather. This is what the 
manufacturers of AMATITE 
Roofing claim for their prod- 
uct. 


This Roofing is not only 
“Ready to.lay,ve Dut 1S 
coated and mineral surfaced at the time of 
manufacture so that after being nailed in 
place on the roof it requires no further 
attention in the way of painting, coating or 
repairs, for many years. 

Ever since the day of Noah, Pitch has 
been used to resist water. Water is abso- 
lutely powerless against it. Thus, an 
AMATITE Roof, which consists of two 
layers of Pitch between sheets of tough felt, 
with a mineral surface on top, is absolutely 


AMATITE —~> Sar Hates 
TARRED FeLt-— WYYYYLLLIIZZZZZZZ_ 


waterproof, and most attractive in appear- 
ance. Not only is it water, wind and 
weather proof, but it is also a fire retardant 
and will not take fire from sparks or embers 
| falling on its surface. 

No skilled labor is required to lay 
AMATITE; any man can do the work 
by simply following the instructions which 
| come with each roll. Enough nails and 
cement are supplied free to complete the job. 

Of importance to buyers—AMATITE is 
also the Jdowest-priced mineral surfaced 
Ready Roofing made. 


Readers of this magazine who are in- 
terested in a good Roofing will do well to 
write to the manufacturers of AMATITE 
fora free Sample. 

The Sample is not large, but 
it will give a very good idea of 
| what you may expect, before in- 


vesting your money. 


The manufacturers are 
one of the largest and most 
reputable concerns in the 
country, and any 
claim of theirs can 
be relied upon. 

We suggest writ- 
ing to-day for the 
Sample to the near- 
est office. Address, 
Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, at 
any of the following 
Cities: 

New York, Chicago, 
Allegheny, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans or St. 
Louis. 
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VARSITY 


The New Collar 


The Corliss-Coon Varsity 


is our latest creation in collar styles. 
The easy, graceful lines suggest at once 
both style and comfort, —in keeping 
with the young man’s ideas, yet suited 
to requirements of both old and young. 
There is plenty of tie space for any 
sort of cravat, adapting it to many 
occasions and all seasons. It’s just 
the clean-cut, dressy, negligee collar 
that men have wished for. 


yo. BRAND 
Fe 
~ 
Made the Corliss-Coon way — full four-ply 
strength, with heavy interlining cut away at 
the ends of the folding line, to make them 
fold more times without breaking. Mark 
your collars each time they go to the laundry 
and find out how many more times. 
Ask the best dealers for Corliss-Coon collars. 
They have them or can get any style you desire 
in our make. If you are not willingly supplied, 
send your order to us with retail price (2 for 25c), 
stating style and size desired. Quarter Sizes. 
Write for the book, “ Better Collars 
shows the styles and tells zy better collars. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
3 G Street, 


It 


SINGLE BARREL 


SHOT GUN 


“‘The high grade single gun’’ 


Simplest ‘‘take down”? gun made. Top | 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12,16 and 20 gauges; automatic and non- 


ejector styles. Your dealer can supply 
or we will sell to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalog tells about our 
complete line—FREE. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 

Makers OF H & R REVOLVERS. 


STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 
————_—_——_———_ MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcis better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 


outits and explicit 


prisingly cost. 
/ Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special otfer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 
OJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


Easy Payments —$375¢ to $50 


Buys a high grade factory rebuilt type- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and dura- 
ble. Best low priced machines ever 
offered. Fully guaranteed. Money 


back ifnotsatisfactory. Full informa- 
tion for the asking —ask now. 


Fay Sholes Co., 107 Rees St., Chicago 


Moving Picture Machines | 


furnishing complete | 


instructions at a sur- | 
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Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Sutphen sighed. ‘‘I meant it as a kind 
of jolly,” he said. 

“T don’t know that that makes it any 
better. You’ve gone and queered yourself 
forever. You've queered me, too, for likin 
you. Didn’t you notice how hard she trie 
to prevent me coming out here with 
you?” 

ce No ! ” 


“The chauffeur is insulted, too. Why 


| didn’t yousmooth himdown? He’s been so 


good to us; and all through supper he was 
gritting his teeth with fury!” 

“That was the strawberry jam!” 

“No, it was you! You are irritatingly 
splendid and prosperous. When you don’t 
notice people they seem to cease to exist— 
even to themselves! That’s what ailed 
the Frenchman. You gave him one look 
and wiped him off the slate!” 

Sutphen was profoundly depressed. 

“‘T thought I was the life and soul of the 
party,” he declared miserably. ‘‘I thought 
I was whooping it up. I—I had no idea of 


all that ! Tell me, you aren’t joking, 
are you?” 
‘“‘No, indeed, I’m not! Really, Mr. 


| Sutphen, they are offended—both of them. 


And it’s awfully hard on me, you know, 


| because I’ve taken quite a fancy to you!”’ 


‘‘T’m the child of misfortune,” he said. 
‘“‘T’m like the gazelle that always died, you 
know—or rather, the fellow that owned it, 
Imean. I thought I was working up to the 


| time when we might join forces, and all go on 


| 


together!” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that have been nice!” 

““Ts it too late now, do you think?”’ 

“Oh, yes! This is our good-by walk. 
You are going to be cut off with a shilling!” 

It seemed a dismal prospect. His trip 
had been lonely, for all the pleasure he had 
got out of it. He was hungry for compan- 
ionship. This Miss Lockhart was a won- 
derfully nice girl—no doubt about that— 
and really extraordinarily attractive. A 
man’s kind of girl; a good fellow; a 
comrade. 

“‘Tsn’t it curious,’’ continued Essy, ‘‘to 
walk like this through the streets of a town 
I don’t even know the name of, at the side 
of a man who is an utter stranger to me! 
Wouldn’t it sound awful at home?” 

“Not an utter stranger!’’ returned Sut- 
phen with permissible warmth. 

“‘Very close to it, ’'m afraid!” 

“They say it’s the unexpected that makes 
the world tolerable!”’ 

They wandered on, following one of the 
streets till it brought them down to a little 
river. Here there were boats drawn up on 
the brink in charge of shabby spectres who 
would take no denial. If you were rash 
enough to stop and look at a boat, a shabby 
spectre forthwith pushed you into it, and 
shoved you out with a boat-hook before you 
could say Jack Robinson. The English, 
for all their reputed slowness and conserva- 
tism, have as quick an eye for the main 
chance as anybody in Connecticut. Neither 
Essy nor Sutphen had intended to go on 
the river, but they suddenly found them- 
selves in the middle of it afloat on a charm- 
ing little skiff—which simply again goes to 
prove how important it is in life to be able 
tosayno. The warm, dark night, the voices 
across the water, the shadowy banks, with 
here and there a lighted house on the very 


, edge or some monster house-boat tucked 


in snugly against the trees—ali these, with 


| their suggestion of the unknown and the 
| unseen, transported them into a fairyland 
| that seemed to have been expressly arranged 
| for their delectation. iled 


Sutphen pu 
slowly up the nameless river, Essy guiding 
the skiff with the yoke-lines and listening 
dreamily to the ripple along the keel. 
When at last Sutphen proposed to tie up 
at a little island—and, with Miss Lockhart’s 
permission, smoke a cigar—Baby Bullet, 


| as a subject of conversation, had com- 


pletely expired. 

_ “Do you know this is a pretty dangerous 
situation for two people to be in,” said Sut- 
phen, who had moved over to seat himself 
beside Essy in the stern, and who was now 
leaning back gazing at the stars through 
the smoke of his perfecto. 

“Why?” she asked. ‘‘Isn’t the boat big 
enough, or what?” 

““A night like this makes a fellow so 
confoundedly confidential. There’s a mo- 
ment for indiscretion, I suppose, just as 
there is one for everything else. A sort of 
emotional tide in the affairs of men, you 
know! For two cents I’d tell you the story 


of my life—and then, of course, lead you on 
to tell yours!” 

“T’m not old enough to have had any 
story—not much, that is—but Id like tre- 
mendously to hear yours.” 

‘‘We'll skip thirty-one years and come to 
last October!?’ Sutphen paused, chewing 
the end of his cigar meditatively. ‘‘I made 
an awful ass of myself last October. ’Pon 
my soul, I don’t know why I should be bor- 
ing you with all this % 

He paused again. Essy dabbled her 
hand in the cool water, and thought how 
rich and deep his voice sounded. 

“The fact is, I fell in love last October— 
and fell bad!” 

“Lots of people have done that,” said 
Essy encouragingly. 

‘“Yes, but it was with the wrong girl, you 
see,’ Sutphen went on. ‘‘That was the 
rotten part of it, you know—to fall out- 
rageously in love with a girl you despise. 
IT knew a lot about her—too much about her, 
altogether—so much, indeed, that I was on 
my guard. Heaven only knows what would 
have become of me if I hadn’t. She has the 
face of an angel, with fluffy Madonna hair, 
and the kind of eyes that it is dangerous for 
a man to look into—maddening eyes, you 
know. She moves in a swell set, and is ex- 
cessively fashionable, and all that—a regu- 
lar little social butterfly, with a soul like a 
shriveled-up pea! A schemer, a grafter. 
a toady, a liar, and absolutely cynical— 
frankly, humorously cynical. Were she a 
sort of Becky Sharp, fighting for her own 
hand, one might make allowances. People 
—women—have to fight the world with 
what weapons they can, of course, and who 
can blame them? But she has position and 
money, and all that, and doesn’t have to. 
She does it because she likes it—because it 
isin her. She’s as mean and calculating as 
though her bread and butter depended on it. 
She fawns on those so-called society leaders, 
and then flirts with their husbands—win- 
ning out double!”’ 

““T don’t think I like her,”’ said Essy. 

‘Neither do I,’”’ exclaimed Sutphen. ‘‘I 
hate her right down to her little shoes—and 
yet the bother of it is that I love her, too. 
Isn’t it a hole for a man to be in—isn’t it 
awful?” 

Essy agreed that it was awful. 

“That’s why I quit, and came to Europe 
with Benjy Bardeen. I hadn’t committed 
myself, but I was buzzing right into the 
candle. I suppose my attitude piqued her, 
and I—I ! Not that she has a speck 
of heart—but I suppose it touched her van- 
ity—her vanity is the humanest part of 
her, you know—and so, taking advantage 
of a lucid interval, I jumped and ran!” 

‘‘And how did she like that?” 

“Not particularly, I fancy. You know 
the kind of man that makes a dead set at 
every pretty woman that comes in his way 
—girl-chasers, you know—scalpers—well, 
shes the counterpart—the man-chaser! 
She isn’t happy till you’re dead, and then 
she takes your scalp and dances off! But I 
wouldn’t stay and be sculpt. It awakened 
a kind of interest in her. She professes to 
feel awfully cut up about it—heartbroken, 
you know—tries to make out that I 2 

‘‘Yes, that’s the place for you to stop,” 
said Essy. , 

“You mustn’t think that I’m a conceited 
idiot,’’ he went on. ‘‘The only person she 
ever really cared about is herself. I know 
that well enough. I haven’t the faintest 
illusions about her. But, with all my dis- 
approval, the outside of her sweeps me off 
my feet, for she’s the most beautiful and 
fetching thing you ever saw. ‘There it is, 
yousee. I love and hate her passionately — 
and what’s a poor devil to do?”’ 

“Do you think she would 

“Well, she might 1 

“Hasn’t it worn off at all—I mean get- 
ting away, and seeing other people?” 

‘No, it’s worse than ever. I have to hold 
myself back from catching the first out- 
going steamer. I can’t even pass a cable 
office without short-circuiting inside!”’ 

For Essy the pleasure of the evening had 
somehow melted away. She felt unaccount- 
ably lonely and sad and out of spirits. It 
wasn’t jealousy of this unknown girl—that 
would be too preposterous—but rather a 
bitterness at the cross-purposes of life, the 
unsuspected sorrows, the profitless twist- 
ings and turnings of fate. 

‘‘Now it’s your turn,” said Sutphen. 
‘““No doubt you have a heartache, too 
Everybody has!” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Essy pondered before answering. She 
was almost ashamed that she had no ro- 
mance to confess to, no tangle of unfortu- 
nate hearts. But along pause, she thought, 
would be suggestive of what she regretted 
did not exist. It came over her, almost in 
the light of self-defense, that she must 
invent something suitable to the occasion. 
The position otherwise would be too wound- 
ing to her self-respect. She must not allow 
Mr. Sutphen to regard her as a possible 
consoler. To admit being fancy-free was 
almost like an invitation. 

“Yes, I have loved, too,’”’ she said at last. 
“Desperately, hopelessly, irretrievably!” 

Sutphen started. He was unprepared 
for such an admission. Perhaps he did 
have some far-away thoughts of consola- 
tion that were now rudely disturbed. 

‘“Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ who 
would have thought it! Why, I can’t tell 
you how surprised I am to hear it!” 

His surprise was patently not of the 
agreeable variety. 

“Oh, it’s too sad for anything!’ Essy 
continued. ‘I can never marry him, you 
know—not, at least, till it all rolls away, 
and his name is cleared. Perhaps that will 
never come! Perhaps he may end it all, as 
he has so often threatened, by some rash 
and terrible deed. He is so despairing, you 
know, so reckless—and mine is the only 
eer that has ever been held out to help 

im!” 

She laid it, a very chubby, girlish hand, 
on the gunwale of the boat. Sutphen gazed 
at it respectfully. It had a new meaning 
for him now. 


EVENING POST 


“But I cannot tell you about it,’’ she 
wenton. ““Youmustn’taskmeto. . . . 
But I wanted you to know that I, too, had 
suffered!” 

She shut her eyes, and in imagination 
saw this phantom proprietor of her being. 
He was tall and dark, and astoundingly 
handsome; lithe, quick and tigerish in his 
movements— wicked and abandoned, with 
a price upon his head, and every man’s hand 
against him. In his stern, gloomy and 
lawless character there existed but a single 
spark of good—his passionate devotion to 
herself! The pathos of it all brought the 
tears to her eyes. Yes, she loved him. 
Others might call him bad. Others might 
track him down to kill him. But she loved 
him—loved him! 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Sutphen sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘It’s what I call deuced pitiful. 
You have no idea how it cuts me all up!” 

Through the darkness Essy could feel his 
compassionate eyes resting upon her face. 

““Do you know what we two are?” he 
said mournfully. ‘‘We’re love’s martyrs— 
that’s what we are. Shake on it, little girl, 
and let us both try to buck up!” 

He held out his hand, and Hssy shook it. 

“‘T suppose there is nothing else for us to 
do?” she said. 

‘“We'’ve played and lost,” he returned. 
‘“We must face up to that, of course. But 
we can be good to each other, can’t we?” 

Essy, in a ghost of a voice, admitted that 
it might be possible. 

And to this their broken hearts said: 
“Amen!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Literary Folk—Their Ways and Their Work 


A BOOK FROM A PRISON—CALEB 
POWERS, WAITING TRIAL, WRITES HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


@To have been in jail for five years, to 
have been thrice convicted of complicity in 
a much-discussed political murder, to have 
been once sentenced to be hanged, and now 
to be awaiting a fourth trial for one’s life— 
that is a combination of circumstances cal- 
culated to give one something worth while 
in the way of autobiography. Mr. Caleb 
Powers is a man to whom all this has ha 
pened, and his book about it, which he dalla 
simply My Own Story (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company), is indeed a curiously interesting 
human document. 

Mr. Powers was Secretary of State for 
Kentucky and the man in whose assas- 
sination he is accused of having had a 
hand was William Goebel. Technically, of 
course, he is still to be presumed innocent ; 
many unprejudiced observers declare him 
actually so, and with them the reader of 
this narrative will be apt to agree. But, 
controversy apart, whether Mr. Powers is 
guilty or the victim of a base political con- 
spiracy, his story is always interesting and 
sometimes entertaining. 

Born in Whitley County, Kentucky, in 
1869, the grandson of Jesse Powers who 
was killed during the Civil War “fighting 
for the Union,” the lad’s earliest school- 
days were passed in a roadside school- 
house, a mere log-cabin of the sort from 
which have come many of our best and 
greatest men. In a manner winningly 
modest, tender, naive, he tells us of his 
struggles there, of the little girl whom first 
he loved, of his young ambitions and hard 
work. The debating society was a popular 
institution in the Kentucky of those days, 
and Powers played no small part in that of 
which he was a member. Once he and a 
young companion maintained the negative 
against two mountain clergymen on the 
subject, ‘Resolved, That the earth is 
round and the sun is stationary,” the three 
pious deacons who acted as judges declaring 
at last for the affirmative, though whether 
upon the merits of the question or the 
speeches none can say. Powers continues 
to tell of his hard fight for a college educa- 
tion, of his instruction at West Point, of his 
struggles as a country lawyer, and then 
simply, restrainedly but touchingly, of his 
brief married life and the early death of his 
wife. 

Thereafter one enters upon the contro- 
versial phase of his case. As has been said, 
the reader who gets his first knowledge of 
the affair from this version of it will be in- 
clined to sympathize with the author. In 
any event, it is neither contempt of court 
nor of truth to say that Mr. Powers makes 
out an excellent case. 


MYSTERY THAT DOESN’T MYSTIFY — 
Mr. OPPENHEIM SHOWS SOMETHING OF 
A FALLING-OFF IN His NEw STORY. 


Q@Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim is a young 
man who has written so well that he is now 
writing too much. His new novel, The 
Master Mummer (Little, Brown & Co.), 
shows this painfully, especially to all who 
read its immediate predecessor, The Mys- 
terious Mr. Sabin, which was so well con- 


structed a mystery-story that its successor | 


moves the reader to an unpleasant com- 
parison. 

Yet The Master Mummer starts out well 
enough. A young novelist goes to a rail- 
way station and there falls in with a curious 
stranger, who points out to him as possible 
“copy” a girl who, in evident fear and dis- 
tress, alights from a train in the company 
of a most unpleasant male companion. 
This ill-assorted pair are later at the table 
next to that occupied, in a café, by the 
novelist and his new acquaintance, and 
there, too, his new acquaintance shoots 
the girl’s companion and escapes. The 
novelist and two of his friends speedily 
become the guardians of the young girl, 
who turns out to be the granddaughter of 
a king, whose designing offspring make 
things lively in their endeavors to kidnap 
the scion of petty German royalty. As for 
the mysterious murderer, he is a great 
French actor who had eloped with the 
young princess’ mother, and so adds fresh 
complications to a situation already acute 
enough without his own interference or 
that of the wife of the murdered man, an 
old sweetheart of the novelist—not to 
mention a young automobile agent who 
very nearly wins the heart of the royal 
waif before that treasure is acquired by 
the literary hero of the story. 

It is a good enough plot, of course, 
for Mr. Oppenheim has yet to devise a 
thoroughly poor one. But he has done 
work so much better than this that he can- 
not be easily forgiven for the lesser sort. 
And, anyhow, a real mystery-story ought 
surely to remain a mystery until the last 
chapter. 


@MINOR MENTION—A Book which has 
been made to meet the present hunger for 
things Japanese is The Love of Azalea, by 
Onoto Watanna (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The 
cover bears the national colors of Nippon, 
every page is stamped with the chrysan- 
themum; both author and artist carry 
Japanese names. The characters are like 
no familiar beings in all the Occident and 
so may as well be credited to Japan. The 
story is that of an American missionary and 
his heathen wife. It opens with crimes and 
horrors enough to satiate the most raven- 
ous reader in the first dozen pages. 
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in book form, Being a collection of 
i witty and humorous sayings on vari- 
fA ous subjects by B.B.Clarke. The only 
book in the field of humor that has 


received unqualified endorsement 
from the American Press. Bound in 
strong linen covers, done in two col- 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Case of the Ambassador 


(Continued from Page 9) 


engagement. I am a deliberate man. My 
first impulse, I confess, was to rush to her 
house and beg the meaning of her words, 
but my better judgment: prevailed. Yet I 
cannot understand the cause of her action.” 

Conners, nodded and the young man 
proceeded : 

‘‘She loves me—I am sure of that—but 
she is much sought after, and her people 
are ambitious. Il am a younger son, and 
although she is rich in her own right, the 
question of position will count with her par- 
ents, whose influence with her is, of course, 
very great. If my family should be dis- 
graced and my prospects ruined she might 
never relent. She is a daughter of Mr. 
Jerome Olmer.” 

“To what do you ascribe the young 
lady’s conduct?’’ Conners asked. 

‘‘T have not the slightest idea, other than 
that she may have learned of this cruel 
business.”’ 

““Does she assign no reason in her letter?” 

‘‘Her letter was a brief note of two lines: 
‘Our engagement is at anend. My decision 
is irrevocable.’” 

‘‘The last sentence is suggestive,’”’ said 
Conners. ‘‘She did not look for you to 
submit without a protest.”’ 

“‘Certainly not.” 

“You think that in some manner she has 
become informed of the probability of 
scandal growing out of this matter?” said 
Conners. 

“Exactly, Mr. Conners. Some agent of 
the authorities has been false. Her regard 
for me was absolute. I would have staked 
my life upon it, but I am in a measure help- 
less at this time, because I cannot discuss 
the matter with her without calling up the 
question of this scandal.”’ 

“Even though the worst should happen, 
and your father’s embarrassment should 
be as great as he may fear, still, if she loved 


| you as you believe, she should remain 


faithful. Some women do.” 

“She would,’”’ returned the young man 
quickly, ‘‘ uninfluenced.”’ 

“You still hope to win her?” 

“Hope! I must win her!” cried the 
young man passionately. ‘‘If I do not I 
shall die.”’ 

“‘The malady is not really fatal,” ob- 
served Conners, with a trace of something 
in his voice which, in another, I should 
have thought bitterness. ‘‘My dear friend 
here, who is a married man, and experienced 
in such matters, could advise us as to that 
subject. Could you have a rival?” 

‘‘T have not,’’ replied the young man. 
“‘T know that she has been eagerly sought, 
but she has chosen me. Colonel Adrian 
Vanotti has been a devoted admirer, but 
he is now wooing her sister.” 

‘“Who is he?” 

‘‘He is attached to one of the Legations. 
‘He is one of the most popular men in 
Washington.” : 

‘“Was he ever in favor?” 

“He thought so,”’ replied the young man 
moodily, ‘‘but I know he was not.”’ 

““You have recently come into posses- 
sion of an unusual sum of money,’ said 
Conners abruptly. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
but I should like it greatly if you will tell 
me of it.” 

The young man looked surprised. He 
flushed slightly and then hesitated. 


“The detail is significant and I trust. 


you will treat it properly,” persisted 
eConners. ‘‘It has a bearing upon the very 
matter we are discussing.” 

““T do not know why it should,” replied 
the young man, his manner growing sud- 
denly reserved. ‘‘The question relates to 
me only, and is essentially my own busi- 
ness. How you should know of it, or why 
you should speak of it to meat all, lamata 
loss to understand.”’ 

“Your father told me of it,’’ said Conners. 
“‘All things are important at such a time, 
and there should be no half confidences.” 

The young man frowned. 

“Tf the matter is important I have only 
to confess it,” hesaid. ‘‘I received a2 addi- 
tional sum of money to-day.” 

He placed his hand in the inner pocket 

of his evening-coat and produced a package 
of bills. 
_ Conners made a motion, apparently half 
involuntary, and the young man, surprised, 
gave him the package. The sum was an 
important one, and Conners ran through 
the package rapidly. 

‘Six hundred dollars,’’ he murmured as 
he returned it, ‘‘new, crisp, and of the 


. 


preferred denomination of five dollars and 
upward.” ; 

The young man gasped. 

‘“What do you mean?” he stammered. 

“T think you should tell me where you 
got this money,” said Conners. ‘I will 
state beforehand that I promise to believe 
you.” 

The young man recovered himself slowly 
and his manner grew reflective. 

“T am accustomed to having my word 
credited,’ he said. ‘‘It is also my habit to 
keep it. I promised to say nothing of the 
matter, and this promise involved the 
whole sum of money I have recently re- 
ceived. That accounts for my indignation 
at the fact of its discussion.” 

‘“‘T knew that something accounted for 
it,” said Conners; ‘‘but since this very 
money may have been procured by means 
of the swindle which has been perpetrated 
in the name of your father, I think your 
promise is one to be broken.” 

You would not have me betray a confi- 
dence, Mr. Conners?”’ 

“‘T would like to insist upon one ques- 
tion, at all events. From whom did you 
get this money? I shall be content with 
the answer and require no further details 
from you.” 

“From Colonel Adrian Vanotti.” 

Conners drew a long breath. ‘‘If you 
will pardon me, my friends,” he said, ‘‘I 
will write a note.” 

He stepped to a desk, and, seizing a pen- 
cil and paper, scribbled a few lines, while I 
waited with the young man. 

I had observed him closely, and my good 
impression was confirmed by an inspection 
of him in repose. He was kindly, gentle 
and polite. 

Conners finished his note and came for- 
ward, slipping the paper in an envelope 
which he handed to the young man. 

“Will you kindly see that your father 


ets this without delay?” he said. ‘‘I shall | 


ope to meet you again to-morrow.” 

The young man went with us to the lower 
floor, and we parted at the door. 

‘The hour is early,’’ said Conners, as we 
seated ourselves in the waiting carriage. 
‘“We make another call to-night.” 

‘A bold one,” I replied, as I sat gasping 
for breath. ‘‘I heard you instruct the 
coachman to drive to Mr. Olmer’s.” 

Jerome Olmer was one of the great finan- 
ciers of the country who had lately retired 
from business and made Washington his 
place of residence during the winter months. 
His wife knew the value of money in diplo- 
matic circles, and made acquaintances here 
which were of social service to the family 
in many trips abroad. I trembled to think 
of where our adventure was leading us, but 
I had every confidence in my companion. 

“Do you expect to see Miss Olmer?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘T searcely know. She is probably ill, if 
the Ambassador’s son speaks with author- 
ity. But women of her class have pride, 
and she may be sustained by the emotions 
incident to her breach with him.” 

The carriage halted at the door of a resi- 
dence scarcely less imposing than that of 
the Ambassador. It was blazing with 
lights. There was no gloom here. We 
ascended the marble steps and presented 
our cards to the footman. 

“Mr. Olmer,” said Conners. 

Our appearance was orderly and excited 
nothing in the man’s mind. There was the 
sound of music in the parlor to the right, 
and several guests had assembled. We 
were conducted to a small reception-room 
in front, through the open doors of which 
we had a glimpse of a brilliant scene across 
the hall. 

“You said Mr. Olmer?” I remarked, as 
we waited. 

“‘Miss Olmer may come later,’ 
Conners. 

A small, brisk gentleman entered the 
room. He was in evening dress and wore 
side whiskers. He was bald, severe, and 
had the positive demeanor of a successful 
man of business. He was to make short 
work of two intruders whose names were 
unfamiliar to him. He held our cards in 
his hand, and regarded us with a look of 
inquiry. We were standing, and Conners 
greeted him. 

““We are agents of the Ambassador,” he 
said, mentioning the name of his client. 
“Tf you will kindly permit us to be seated I 


’ 


replied 


can detail our business in a moment. The 


Ambassador will shortly follow us.” 
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heard his statement with surprise and 
mn remembered the note. Mr. Olmer 
ved us to a sofa, his countenance still 
+ aS as he took a chair near us. 
jonners took from his pocket the papers 
nad shown me, relating in his short, dis- 
st manner the story with which I had 
m made familiar. Mr. Olmer heard him 
+h the wonder that such a recital was 
culated to excite. 

‘You are a man of business, Mr. Olmer,”’ 
| Conners in conclusion, his voice taking 
,its impressive emphasis. ‘‘I see you 
y comprehend the importance of what I 
vesaid to you. You will learn its relation 
-ourself in the questions I must ask you, 
} you will pardon them also. You are 
are of the engagement of your daughter 
“he Ambassador’s son?” 

‘he financier nodded; he was speechless. 
‘Did you know that she had broken it 
lay?” 

Bless me, no!” he replied. ‘This is a 
sous matter, gentlemen. Of all the impu- 
(t schemes iy 

So serious that I am sure you will afford 
severy assistance in your power,” said 
«ners. “In order that you may know its 
jort, and that the Ambassador may 
yw how much you are in a position to 
sre him, I have requested him to be pres- 
,at this interview. I think I hear his 
etiage at the door ”’ 

most instantly a servant entered with 
ard. Mr. Olmer looked at Conners and 
«ded. 

'Show him in,” he said. 

‘he man disappeared, and in a moment 
} Ambassador entered. 

fe had summoned his official demeanor 
ohis aid. He was dignified and self- 
sessed. 

Ir. Olmer greeted him. 

This is an almost. inconceivable out- 
3!” sputtered Olmer. 

|Thave stated to Mr. Olmer the nature of 
h case we have under consideration,” 
| Conners. ‘‘Believe me, it was neces- 
" IT have had a conversation with your 
o and I deemed it imperative that we 
uk with Miss Olmer, who is his betrothed. 
desired your presence to give authority 
oay request. I trust that Mr. Olmer now 
erstands it.” 

It is a delicate matter to discuss with 
iii said the financier thoughtfully, 


‘|rticularly in this public manner. Yet 
the scandal is suppressed it is likely 
orvolve us all. It is shameful!” 

It is almost a matter of state,” said 
Jers, “and I have dealt with it as such. 
ave taken the only means by which it 
ni be detected and hushed up.” 

It should be hushed up, surely,” said 
I SSRI. “T presume my wife should 
ere?” 

a all means,” said Conners. 
_/Thank you, sir; excuse me.’’ And the 
ite man almost fled from the room. 

Te waited impatiently through a period 
nvhich the Ambassador restlessly paced 
‘floor. Then we turned to greet Mrs. 
at who entered the room with her 


s: 


Wband. They were accompanied by a 
laghter, the one, it appeared, to whom 
sh Ambassador’s son was, or had been, 
naged. 

hey welcomed the Ambassador, and 

‘financier presented us. 

he girl was beautiful, and I could see 
ch; she was brave, possessing that dignity 
an self-possession which wealth and refine- 
mit give to a woman. I gazed upon 
Ucners with a feeling of admiration at the 

‘'In which he bore himself. His manner 
Wi easy and graceful and expressed a per- 
ie, confidence. 

Have you been informed, Miss Olmer, 
me seandal likely to involve us?” he 
Ihave been informed by my father of 
th fact that you wish to see me,” she re- 
pld. “I do not know how any scandal 
ca involve us, although I have heard 
So.ething of the matter before.” 
onners smiled, and his eyes lighted. 
Under the seal of secrecy ?”’ 

Yes,” she replied. 

_ [had little doubt of it,” said Conners. 

ogee will be surprised to learn that some 
he money obtained by this swindle has 

Coie into the hands of the Ambassador’s 

: lee the very person who was your 


(Ou cannot know this without knowin 
W informed me, sir.’’ 4 
ish € know that only the gentleman who 
to Possession of this money could have 
. you, or the person of whom he pro- 
it. Only the authorities should have 
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knowledge of the matter, outside the par- 
ticipants. Your informant made the mis- 
take of speaking too early, urged by an 
undoubted desire to prejudice. You were 
so induced to break your engagement of 
marriage. Am I not right?” 

“Tf the statements made to me were true, 
my action was a proper one.” 

‘‘We will not doubt it,” replied Conners. 
“But it is safe to assure you that nothing 
said to you which reflected upon your 
betrothed was true.” 

“Upon what authority do you say that?” 
asked the Ambassador in a deep voice. 

Conners looked at him with a smile. 

“‘T will be responsible for all I say,” he 
replied. ‘‘I only ask that Miss Olmer will 
induce herself to be entirely frank with me.” 

“‘T beseech her in Heaven’s name to do 
so!” cried the Ambassador, wiping the 
sweat from his brow. 

His stately bearing was gone and he was 
now the trembling father, unnerved by the 
strain and the suggestion of hope in the 
words which had so moved him. 

The girl looked at him, and then at 
Conners. 

“T will be frank, and for my own sake,” 
said the girl softly. ‘If l have been unjust 
I shall never forgive myself. But I was 
deeply shocked.” 

““Of course, my dear child!’’ exclaimed 
her father. 

‘‘Colonel Vanotti was your informant?” 
said Conners. 

‘“Yes,”’ she replied. ‘“‘I would not have 
listened to him, but I had heard too much 
before its import came to me. I would have 
stopped him, but it was then too late. He 
told me the whole frightful story, and said 
that he knew the Ambassador’s son was 
guilty. Colonel Vanotti had been a familiar 
friend, and we all regarded him as the soul 
of honer.”’ 

‘‘My son had some claims,’ said the 
Ambassador. 

‘“‘T had proofs,’ she replied, addressing 
him. ‘‘Colonel Vanotti showed them to me. 
He had a letter to the inspector from you, 
sir, in which you besought him to come to 
no conclusion regarding your son until you 
had seen him, and yourself finally passed 
upon the evidence submitted.” 

‘“We have all been at fault by reason 
of this ingenious matter,’ said Conners 
quickly. ‘““How could Colonel Vanotti 
possibly have obtained such a letter?”’ 

“* An inspector’s clerk was in his pay, and 
abstracted the letter from the files long 
enough to have it exhibited to me. Colonel 
Vanotti excused the act on the ground of 
his friendship for our family. I was terribly 

ieved, but I had no option except to 

elieve such evidence.’ 

‘‘While we may have some reason for 
gratitude toward the clerk in question,” 
said Conners, ‘‘I think, in the public inter- 
est, that he should be found other and 
distant employment. A young man of such 
tendencies is easily dealt with : unfortunate, 
but necessary, in matters of diplomacy. I 
think,’ he continued, addressing the Am- 
bassador, ‘‘that we can interview Colonel 
Vanotti to-morrow.” 

‘‘He is here,” said Mr. Olmer, ‘‘in the 
parlor.”’ 

‘“Why did you say that?” gasped his 
wife in horror. ‘‘ Would you subject us toa 
scene?” 

‘IT do not object to a scene,’’ said her 
daughter. 

Conners looked at her with his eyes 
gleaming. I had seen the glance before, 
turned upon the beautiful figures that lmed 
the walls of his studio. 

“Tn that event,” said Conners, drawing a 
deep breath and standing erect, ‘‘let us beg 
that he be sent for.” 

Mrs. Olmer looked about her. The ma- 
jestic person of the Ambassador, with the 
confident bearing of Conners, reassured 
her. There were enough men present. 

Mr. Olmer stepped to the door and called 
aservant. He gave a whispered order, and 
after a moment of waiting, in which I was 
consumed by excitement and curiosity, the 
gentleman in question entered the room. 

He certainly looked a dangerous rival for 
any man—tall and dark, with a person and 
bearing that was worthy of Conners him- 
self, his attire immaculate. His keen 
glance flashed about the room and a look 
that crept into his eyes gave instant warn- 
ing of the fact that he was aroused. Our 
presence meant something, and the figure 
of the Ambassador was a declaration. His 
glance at the girl was almost reproachful. 

We said nothing, and as he paused and 
bowed, Conners, without introduction, 
addressed him. 
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*‘Colonel Vanotti,’’ he said, ‘“‘you had 
occasion to relate to Miss Olmer a certain 
story which has reference to the Ambassa- 
dor and his family. She has not betrayed 
you. She learned the facts from her father, 
who had them from myself and my com- 
panion as agents of the Ambassador. In 
the common interest of those here in- 
volved, you have no possible objection to 
a word with us relating to the matter, I 
trust?” 

Colonel Vanotti surveyed him coolly. 
He was calm and confident. 

‘“‘Certainly not, as you have stated it,” 
he replied. ‘‘I do not know you, but in the 
presence of these friends any statement 
you may make will have due weight with 
me. I have said to Miss Olmer how much I 
regret the matter. I desire to say as much 
to the Ambassador himself.”’ 

“All of which we appreciate,’”’ said Con- 
ners, ‘‘since I am authorized to speak. You 
are undoubtedly in a position to aid us 
greatly, as you may understand, when I 
tell you that the Ambassador’s son has 
confessed his guilt.” 

The demeanorof Colonel Vanotti changed. 
He staggered slightly and then glanced 
quickly about. 

““Confessed!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ The fact that 


| he—that he had won large sums of money 


from me lately?” 

Vanotti paused, now hesitating and un- 
certain. 

‘“‘Never, sir!’’ cried Conners in a ringing 
voice. ‘‘This is valuable as a part of his 
story, and by me only suspected; but he has 
confessed to the commission of the crime.” 

The effect of his words was electrical. 
Every listener started as though stung, but 
the appearance of two was marked. The 
Ambassador sank back in his chair, his face 
white and his eyes staring, while Vanotti, 
pale also, and then red, looked at him in 
amazement; then he turned his gaze on 
Conners. 

There was no mistaking his emotion. 
His features were convulsed with a sud- 


| den passion and he drew himself erect 


as though he would spring bodily upon the 


| man who confronted him. 


Conners laughed. 

“Why should you thus suddenly ex- 
hibit anger at such a statement, Colonel 
Vanotti?’’ he observed quietly. ‘‘ Why ex- 
cite yourself over words which should call 
for sympathy instead of rage? What have 
I said to offend you?” 

Vanotti did not reply. He struggled 
desperately to control himself. 

Conners again gave vent to his provoking 
laugh. 

““Permit me to aid you in explana- 
tion,” he continued. ‘‘ You see in my state- 


| ment an accusation, and so answer it. It is 


you that have confessed, if confession were 
needed—for to-morrow would have given 
us all the proof which the most exacting 
court would require. But we will not 
speak further in the presence of these ladies. 
I think they wish to withdraw. You would 
do well to sit down, sir.” 

Vanotti made no reply. With another 
look about him, he dropped into a seat. 
The ladies arose instantly, the Ambassador 
and Mr. Olmer going with them to the door. 
The girl paused for an instant upon the 
threshold for a parting glance at Conners. 
Her eyes fell under his bow, and she van- 
ished with her mother. 

When they were gone the Ambassador 
seated himself, striving to maintain his 
composure. He left the situation entirely 
to Conners, who had, with such success, 
precipitated it. 

“Colonel Vanotti,’”’ said my friend delib- 
erately, ‘‘I will assume the task of protect- 
ing you in this matter, for reasons which 
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may be obvious, if you think you can 
afford to be frank. It is needless for me to 
say to a man of your intelligence that no 
influence can intervene to save you from a 
sacrifice of either your life by way of the 
pistol, or the best years of it to the cell of a 
prison. A man of your sensibilities must 
shudder at the thought of a striped suit, 
a jeering turnkey and ceaseless labor—I 
shall not speak of prison fare. Now, you 
may keep your freedom, whatever char- 


acter you may carry to some attractive for- | 


eign country, and every dollar that you have 
made out of this scheme if you will tell us in 
writing the absolute truth regarding it. Do 
you accept?” 

Vanotti thought quickly. 

‘What assurance can I have of this?” 
he asked. 

“The word of the Ambassador, to be 
given to you now.” 

The Ambassador looked toward Conners 
and nodded. 

“T agree,” said the Ambassador. 

“And I,” said Vanotti. 

“Very good,” said Conners. 
confederates ?”’ 

ae No.”’ 

“You impersonated the Ambassador’s 
son. You painted the scar upon your hand 
and the mark at the eye—not a very diffi- 
cult task, I fancy, to a man of your accom- 
plishments. You also procured glasses 
such as you knew he was wearing, did you 
not?” 

“And the lithp wath eathy,”’ said 
Vanotti, looking malevolently at the 
Ambassador. 

“We are not yet on ground safe enough 
to permit us to indulge in humor,”’ said 
Conners. ‘‘We will devote to-morrow 
morning to the details of the story. You 
have lost large sums of money recently to 
the Ambassador’s son; I can understand 
your further disposition to involve him in 


‘““Had you 


“The humor is yours,” growled Vanotti. 

“Pardon me. May we now say good- 
night?” 

Vanotti arose and bowed. 

‘“My respects, gentlemen,’’ he said, as 
he left the room. 

“‘Conners!’’ exclaimed the Ambassador, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘I cannot find words 
to-night. Will you call to-morrow that my 
wife may thank you?” 

“But, see what you have to pay!” 
laughed Conners. 

‘“‘T would pay any sum!” cried the Am- 
bassador. ‘‘You understand that. This 
is an absolute escape for me.” 

Conners smiled as he waved his hand 
toward me. 

‘Forgive me, sir,’’ said the Ambassador, 
Sar toward me. ‘‘ You have my thanks 
also.” 

“‘Don’t mention it,” said I. 

““Can we keep the scandal from the 
papers?’’ asked Mr. Olmer. 

‘Since we can have the postal author- 
ities take charge of the refunding of the 
money, we can restrict it to a paragraph of 
little importance,’’ said Conners. — ‘‘ That 
is not a difficult task, now that Vanotti 
must be silent. There is no other source of 
positive information, and, in such matters, 
the papers insist upon being accurate. It 
is practically over.” 

“Thank Heaven!” breathed the Am- 
bassador fervently. 

“‘We will call to-morrow as you request,”’ 
said Conners as he took my arm. ‘‘Good- 
night.” 
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By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Or: ‘‘What do you think?” I* looked serene 

And remarked, ‘* Oh, a pretty good thing of its 
kind, 

But I guess Mr. Shakespeare needn’t mind !’’ 


Phelps made a machine ; ’twas smooth as grease. 
(I* couldn’t invent its smallest piece 

In a thousand years.) It was tried and tried, 
Until everybody was satisfied. 

But when any one asked me*: ‘‘ Will it pay ?’””— 
“Ts it really good ?’’—I* could only say : 
“Tt’samarvelous thing! Why, italmostthinks ! 
And Phelps is a wonder— too bad he drinks !’’ 


*( Prrata: On scanning the verses through | 
I find these pronouns should all read ‘‘ You,}?) 
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The Criterion of Form 


The 50 Visiting Cards now being offe: 
together with plate engraved in script 
$1.00, as an introduction to our engravi: 
department, are fully equal to cards s 
by others at $1.50 to $2.50. The engray. 
ing is of the finest and the cardboaeil 

best that money can buy—Crane’s Gray 
White. The name 


HOSKINS 


has become a synonym for correctn 
in everything appertaining to so 
engraving or’social forms, whether 
Wedding Invitations, 
Reception, Tea or Calling Car 
For information and samples write 
stating the occasion in mind, — 


HOSKINS, ’ 
904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, F 
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LEARN TO SWIM 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER *« 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has us: 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim 
nish a source of amusement nothing cau equal. 
justed. Takes no more room than a pocket ly 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ho! 


If You Earn I 
I can HELP your Salary or 
teaching you how to write ca 
ligent advertising, 

My System of Instruction b 
the only one in existence tli 
hearty endorsement of the g 
and publishers, and I am an: 
my prospectus, together with 
remarkable facsimile proof ev: 
the history of correspondence 
if you are interested. I will 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per 


We Don’t Believe 
would buy a book elsewhere if you had a 


Our Free Bargain List of B 


All kinds of high class books at from 10c. to 50c. o1 
Reasons why we sell books cheaper than you can 
them elsewhere fully explained in our free bargain list 
for it to-day and save more than 50 per cent. on your pur 


The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept. 1, 
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a HEADQUARTERS Ori? 
FOR THE ASKING! 

THE CREST CATALOG. 
most prominent theatrical stars and over 400 illusti 
ring to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, gram 
operas, musical comedies, recitations, monologues, 
scenery,etc., showing how easy it is to put any of them 
itableorhomeamusement. Bureau of Information 


Nothing like it ever published 


Crest Trading Co,,218 Witmark Bldg.,N.Y.) Se 
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i PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries quickly 
—never discolors print. Very strong —cor- 
ners will not curl. Largest bottle now sold 
for 5c. (by mail, 10c.). In bulk for large ] 
users, carton work, etc. 

Lt PAGE’S MUCILAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
LEPAGE’S GLUE—1 oz., 10c.; by 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT { i 
CO,, 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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In - Fantana.” In “It Happened in Nordland.” 
*The MURAD Cigarette suits me.” “TI find the MURAD Cigarette the most 
delightful smoke.” 


Waist Ji iho 


HERE isn’t a class of men in all the world whose judgment of the luxuries of life 
is so discriminating and certain as the stars of the theatrical profession. 

Note these well-known actors and their unqualified praise of the Murad! 

Consider the fact that these follow the commendations of Digby Bell, Louis Mann, 
Thos. W. Ross, Sam Bernard, Julius Steger, Harry Bulger, Chauncey Olcott, David 
Warfield, Frank Daniels, Lew Fields, and many other noted stars — 
And then confirm their good judgment by trying 


J. E. DODSON 

In “She Stoops to Conquer.’ 

“The MURAD Cigarette has 
a very fragrant flavor.” 
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yourself at your earliest opportunity. 

You will find a rare quality in them altogether different from that of the ordinary 
Turkish Cigarette — from even the finest and most expensive. 

The Murad is the offering of the world’s accepted authority on Turkish tobaccos, 
Allan Ramsay, for sixteen years government tobacco expert of Turkey. In this, his 
latest and best production, Mr. Ramsay gives to Americans for the first time a cigarette 
fully equal, if not superior to the private selections of Turkish diplomats and courtiers. a: 


MACLYN ARBUCKLE y 

10 FOR 15 CENTS mote area 
“Tcannot think of a better smoke 

than MURAD Cigarette.” b 


_ HENRY MILLER 
In “Frederic Lemaitre.” 
 “Pureand good—the MURAD 


_ Cigarette.’ Free on Request—A handsomely illustrated booklet, giving late photographic 


reproductions and interesting notes of many famous actors. Write for it. Address: 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


———— 
JAMESON LEE FINNEY 
Lately in 


“The School for Husbands.” 


“If you light one MURAD 
Cigarette you are bound to 
light another.” 
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he Heir to the Hoorah HENRY WOODRUFF 


In Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


“Tf all cigarettes were as enjoyable as the 
MURAD, my pipe and cigar would grow 
old and gray from envy.” 
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FREDERIC De BELLEVILLE 
In “ Mile. Marni.” 


“The MURAD Cigarette is just the cigarette 
I was looking for.” 
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You would probably 
buy this shoe ¢f you could 
/ take tt in your hands and see 

its unusual beauty and style; ‘ 


feel the smooth flexibility of the leather; note the 
exquisitely trimmed sole and snappy toe; the seamless 
instep and all the other details of good shoe-making 
that have produced the “St. Regis’”—our Fall offer of a 
dress shoe. We have tried to show in this photograph 
the honest value of this shoe—a shoe we could not 
possibly sell for the price if we were not the largest buyers 
of shoe leather in the world. @QQOver 15,000 dealers sell 
American Gentleman shoes—your dealer can easily get them. 
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Front View 


The ‘‘St. Regis’? shown is a patent kid, Goodyear welt, single sole 
shoe; with dull, matt top, seamless instep and large dull buttons. 


Have you sent for “Shoelight?”’ 


It’s a handsome little style book showing all kinds of shoes for allkindsof men—from =  —.~&% 
the swell “ Pike” to the broad ‘‘ Kentucky Flat.’’ It’s well worth looking over and it’s FREE. 7 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. Louis @ 


Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45 
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The REMINGTON 
Billing Typewriter 


is the complete billing machine 


re 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Price 1s Forgotten.’ 
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Trade Mark Registered. 


¢ “Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
tools. He knows that he can depend upon them to do 
their work and do it well. In time a man will become 
attached to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy 
do they seem to become. 

Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become 
old friends. They are the dependable, long-service kind. 

There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
tools—they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft 
and require constant sharpening, and they finally have to 
be discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 

There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen 
Kutter Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best 
that brains, money and skill can produce. : 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the Standard of America 
for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the 
St. Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given 
to a complete line of tools. The name Keen Kutter 
covers a complete line of tools, so that you may buy any 
kind of tool with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 

When, for instance, you buy a bit, be sure to get one 
bearing the Keen Kutter name. Made in all leading 
patterns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with 
long cutting lips, insuring long life. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
Axes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger 
Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Scythes, Tinners’ 
Snips, Scissors, Shears, Razors, etc.,and Knives ofall kinds. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter tools, write 
us and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 298 Broadway, N.Y. 
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It supplies the needs of every business. 


It embraces every billing system. 


It improves and develops system according to the 
needs of business. 


It eliminates waste labor in the billing department. 


> 


It eliminates waste labor which pen billing makes 
necessary in other departments. 


It equals the other Remington models in its capacity 
for ordinary work. 
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It is now used by thousands of representative houses 
in every part of the country. 


And everywhere its record 

as a time, labor and 
expense saver is be- 
yond competition. 
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New wtlustrated booklet 
sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Vi FOR an hour of 
| § the happy child- 
hood in which I 
‘st laid eyes upon ex- A WT A BR 
resident Tyler! It was HU i 
the early fifties. I was : Ut } 
little bit of a freckled- Qh i 
‘ced boy with the skin 

-eling off my nose, and 

an-blisters on my 

outh, barefooted and bareheaded. My father, 
lho was devoted to his children and loved their 
\mpanionship, had taken me with him on a fish- 
g trip to the Virginia Capes. We had spent a 
orious week on a sloop, and I had fished and 
itthed and run about upon the shore until I was 
wned and blistered. When the time came for 
(r return to civilization my underwear was a 
eg shirt of Nessus upon my blistered back, 
iid Jim, my father’s valet, spent hours smearing 
je with buttermilk and other remedies to alle- 
jate the pain before I could wear a garment with 
iy comfort. When our excursion was ended our 
op, in order to save time, sailed out into the 
lesapeake from Fisherman, and hailed the 
‘samer that plied daily between Cherrystone 
imding, on the Eastern Shore, and Old Point 
$mfort. Our party was then transferred to the 
2amer in the middle of Chesapeake Bay, leaving 
le sailing vessel to return at her leisure. The 
ly was rough and the transfer was no easy 
iatter, with the sloop and steamer bobbing up 
id down, side by side. I hesitated about making 
ie spring from our boat to the steamer. My 
ither had no patience with timidity. After I had 
linked one or two good opportunities to jump, 
] lost his temper, seized me by the collar and the 
‘at of my trousers and tossed me mercilessly 
«ross the boiling waters into the arms of a sailor 
sanding at the gangway. Safely aboard the 
Samer, we soon reached Old Point, and thence 
se headed for Hampton, at which point the 
#amer, in those days, touched on her way to 
brfolk. = 

‘Old Point was nothing like what it is now. 
bne of the great hotels had been built. The old 
lygeia, near the sally-port of the fortress, was a 
all affair. Few of the officers’ quarters now 
sn outside the fort were built. The causeway 
tat now leads to Phoebus was not constructed. 
lmd was reached by a long bridge. Where the 
twn of Phoebus now stands was farming land. 
4small female college occupied the present site of the Soldiers’ Home. There were no 
lilroads of any kind on the whole peninsula between the York and James, and on the 
seat Newport News plantation, now the site of a thriving city, with shipyards and a 
jpulation of thousands, were not a dozen people, white and black. Hampton was 
te only place in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe of any considerable population. The 
(1 settlement antedates the first coming of the English, for when John Smith and his 
a arrived at Point Comfort in April of 1607, they found on the present site of 
Jampton the thriving Indian village of Kickotan, and often returned there from 
‘mestown, in the “‘starving time,’ to buy corn from the Indians. I remember that my 
{ther pointed out to me then, or at some other time, the place at which John Smith, 
ihis narrative, says he shot an immense number of wild fowl in company with two 
‘mpanions, when he went to Hampton to buy corn in the winter of 1608. While with a 
'y’s eagerness I was taking in all the points of interest, the wind blew my hat over- 
lard, and my father gave me a sound lecture on carelessness, which had not ended 
\ien the steamer slowed up at the Hampton wharf. There, among the crowd waiting 
* the steamer, stood a striking-looking old gentleman, whose face, the instant he saw 
y father on the steamer’s deck, beamed with recognition, and to whose joyous greet- 
38 my father made prompt reply, forgetting all about the loss of my hat in the 
_‘Pasure of meeting an old friend. 

Why, there is President Tyler!”’ he exclaimed, but the announcement was hardly 
_Tcessary, for those around Mr. Tyler were shaking his hand in good-bys with such 


_ ditor’s Note —This is the first of a series of papers by Mr. Wise, embodying his personal recollec- 
f prominent men. Mr, Wise, who was born a Virginian and inherited the Virginian tradition 
lic activity, served as a second lieutenant in the Confederate Army until the close of the war, 
t later threw in his fortunes with the Republican party. For many years he has had exceptional 
© ortunities for meeting and gaining the friendship of public men. 
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FROM AN OLD PRINT IN THE COLLECTION OF W, J. CAMPBELL 


Wm. Henry Harrison, the First President of the United States to Die in Office 
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as Second-Class Matter. 


Greatness 


eordiality and showing 
him such marked atten- 
tion that there was no 
mistaking his being an 
important personage. 

As soon as the gang- 
plank was down, he came 
aboard and hurried up 
to the promenade deck 
where we were. He and 
my father greeted each other with almost boyish 
ardor. He was then over sixty yearsold. Yet, as 
Iremember him, he mounted the companionway 
with a step almost agile, and his voice, though 
rather thin and high and piping, was exceedingly 
agreeable and sympathetic. 

Mr. Tyler was, in appearance, of the old- 
fashioned type of country gentleman, then quite 
common, but nowadays almost extinct. Occa- 
sionally one comes across it, even to this day, in 
the Middle West, but rarely elsewhere. He was a 
tall, thin, flat, clean-shaven man, dressed in neat 
but not over-new black broadcloth. He wore a 
standing collar, open at the throat, and a soft 
black neckcloth with pointed ends. His waist- 
coat was cut low, displaying a spotless shirt- 
bosom of fine material. I think he wore calfskin 
boots. I remember being as much impressed by 
his narrow, flat feet and thin, long fingers as by 
his striking face. His head was well turned and 
carried high upon a thin but muscular neck. The 
Adam’s apple at the throat was prominent, and, 
in its constant play, calculated to fix the small 
boy’s attention. He had a high, receding fore- 
head, from which his thin, light hair, not very 
gray, was brushed back; a prominent, beaklike 
Roman nose and a chin not strong and aggressive 
enough to suit the ideal of to-day. His eye, blue 
as Iremember it, was open, bright, clear and kind, 
and his mouth was firm and pure and sweet in its 
expression. Goodness and kindness and love and 
sympathy for his neighbors enveloped him like an 
atmosphere, and few men came under the spell 
of his personal attractiveness without feeling 
kindly toward Mr. Tyler, whether they agreed 
with his political views or not. I think this inde- 
scribable sympathy and charity for all mankind 
were two of the most potent factors in his polit- 
ical triumphs. Mr. Tyler was sixteen years older 
than my father. So that when he attained the 
Presidency in 1841, at the age of fifty-one, my 
father, then in Congress, was but thirty-five, a 
difference in age which seems much greater, at that period of life, than when men 
grow older together. : 

When Harrison and Tyler were candidates my father was a fiery, impetuous and 
eloquent young Whig Representative in Congress from Virginia, who had denounced 
Van Burenism with all the power of his fierce invective. He went into the Harrison and 
Tyler coalition of 1840 with heart and soul to accomplish the overthrow of what was 
known as the “Spoils” system of the Democracy. Heartily with him, but upon much 
more conservative lines, was his father-in-law and my grandfather, John Sergeant, of 
Philadelphia, who was also a Whig member of the lower House. Mr. Sergeant was at 
that time over sixty years of age—a thorough-paced Federalist, a Bank man, a devoted 
admirer of Henry Clay, and a Whig who centred all his hopes upon the election of 
General Harrison. 

A coalition between the Whigs and the Anti-Van Buren Democrats was the only means 
by which the defeat of Van Buren could be accomplished. That coalition was brought 
about by the selection of John Tyler, of Virginia, an Anti-Van Buren Democrat, as the 
candidate for Vice-President upon the ticket with General Harrison, whose antecedents 
were Whig and Federalist, for President. 

The record of Mr. Tyler was perfectly well known when he was nominated. My father, 
his fellow-Virginian and personal friend, saw in him the material for strengthening the 
coalition, and, from the Whig side, was largely instrumental in securing his nomination. 
He brought to the support of the movement many votes which would not have been 
east for it otherwise. Everybody remembers the coon-skin and hard-cider campaign 
of 1840—‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” swept the country. J 

My father, in that campaign, made his famous speech in which he uttered the senti- 
ment, “‘The union of the Whigs for the sake of the Union.’’ He was himself reélected 
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to Congress, and my grandfather, Mr. Sergeant, an 
ardent supporter of Harrison and Tyler, was also re- 
elected, without opposition, from the old silk-stocking 
district in Philadelphia. 

Up to this time General Harrison was, of course, 
the dominant figure in the movement. Mr. Tyler was 
a mere incident. The Whig triumph seemed complete, 
for even had Mr. Tyler been disposed to antagonize 
Whig policies or measures, he could not have accom- 
plished much in the position of Vice-President. It is 
not likely, however, that if General Harrison had lived 
there would have been any friction between Mr. Tyler 
and the Whig party. As Vice-President, though he 
might not have become champion of their bank and 
tariff views, he would scarcely have made any assault 
upon them, and would have contented himself perhaps 
with vigorous advocacy of other reform measures, to 
correct the abuses which had led to the popular uprising 
against Van Burenism. 

Never were the hopes of the Whig party so high as 
when General Harrison was inaugurated. He was an 
old man, not much of a politician, a pronounced Whig 
and a great admirer of Mr. Clay. Clay was the idol of 
the Whigs. His hold upon them was something mar- 
velous, though the secret of that hold is almost incom- 
prehensible in our day. Mr. Clay was a passionate 
man of boisterous and loose modes of living, often in- 
dulging in excesses which would have alienated and 
driven away conservative support from almost anybody 
else. But, instead of sapping his influence and alienat- 
ing his Puritan following, he seemed to draw them 
closer to him. They were deaf to all suggestions of his 
fallibility. My grandfather was a conspicuous instance 
of this devotion. He was a formal, undemonstrative, 
Philadelphia lawyer of Puritan antecedents who had 
begun life under a Quaker, had grown up in the strictest 
abstinence and self-denial, and lived in an atmosphere of 
temperate, cleanly, domestic life. In business he was a 
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John Tyler 


model of precision and punctiliousness. He and his neigh- 
bor, Horace Binney, between whom and himself a lifelong 
intimacy existed, were preéminently types of that frugal, 
industrious, studious, ever-watchful man of the time, de- 
scribed by the then popular phrase, ‘“‘a Philadelphia 
lawyer.” He entered into politics as much from a sense 
of duty as from any desire for its honors. Its emoluments 
were far below the professional rewards which he aban- 
doned temporarily in order to discharge, as he understood 
them, the obligations of good citizenship. So distinguished 
was he for these Spartan qualities, the very opposites of 
Mr. Clay, that he was chosen as the running-mate of Mr. 
Clay in the Presidential campaign of 1832. The ticket 
was Clay and Sergeant. The eccentricities of Mr. Clay 
did not in the least degree alienate or weaken the 
admiration and devotion to him of Mr. Sergeant. 

The election of General Harrison was believed by the 
Whigs to mark the inauguration of all their pet policies of 
bank and tariff. They had absolute faith in the efficacy 
of those measures. The future seemed full of promise. Mr. 
Clay was their high-priest. With him to frame and secure 
the passage of these laws, and with a pliant Executive to 
approve and enforce them, they anticipated, first, an era 
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of great prosperity to the country, later the delayed re- 
ward of their idol, Clay, who should be elected, on the 
strength of a successful administration, to the Presidency, 
and finally a long lease of power to the Whig party. It was 
an intoxicating hope, but one destined to be rudely shat- 
tered by an unexpected event. And the bitterness attend- 
ing the reaction was terrific. ; 

General Harrison was sixty-eight years old when elected. 
He had led a life of great exposure and was decrepit beyond 
his years. He was literally hand-shaken to death by his 
exuberant friends within one month after his inauguration. 

Mr. Tyler was living at the time in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. He was a man of simple, domestic tastes, with 
no talent for money-making. It is a tribute to his honesty 
that, although he and his father before him had been in 
public life for many years, with many opportunities to 
make money, he was very poor. Among his most intimate 
friends was the late William 8S. Peachy, a distinguished 
lawyer of the old burgh, and a connection of mine by mar- 
riage. The people of Williamsburg were devoted to Mr. 
Tyler as one of the most lovable men they had ever known, 
and Mr. Peachy had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes 
and reminiscences concerning him. ‘This is*the story of 
his accession to the Presidency as told to me by Mr. Peachy: 

After the inauguration Mr. Tyler had returned from 
Washington to Williamsburg. His life at. his home was 
most unpretentious. There were no railroads, and it 
required several days to travel from Washington to 
Williamsburg. The turmoil of the Capital was unknown 
and almost unheard of in the primitive community of 
Williamsburg, and one bright April afternoon Mr. Tyler, 
who delighted in the companionship of his boys, was 
engaged with them in a game of marbles in a pathway 
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leading to his home. The spot, several times po 
out to me by Mr. Peachy, is not far from the site 9 
the old Revolutionary powder magazine. Peachy 
who was a young lawyer, with residence and offic: 
not far distant, had been attracted to the scene o 
the game by the hilarity of Mr. Tyler and his sons 
They were playing the old-fashioned game of nl 
and the infliction of the well-known penalties mad 
them all boisterous. Mr. Tyler had to take his punish 
ment along with the others, and when it was his hel 


to put up the ‘‘knucks,” the boys reveled in thei 
opportunity. He had lost, and was actually down or 
his knee with knuckles on the ground, taking his medi 
cine stoically amidst the shouts of the bystanders, wher 
a stranger drove up and inquired for ‘‘the President,’ 

Mr. Tyler arose and told him who he was, not appro 
priating to himself the title, and assuming that it wa. 
applied to him by mistake. The stranger, withou 
more ado, delivered his dispatches, which were in d | 
mourning, and a moment later Mr. Tyler, after break, 
ing the seals and reading, started and exclaimed jj) 
great distress: ‘‘My God, the President is dead!” 4 

It was the first intimation to any one in Williams 
burg that General Harrison was even indisposed. Th, 
dispatch-bearer had been sent by a chartered sailboa 
direct from Washington to Yorktown, and thence ha 
made his way by vehicle to Williamsburg. One may 
well imagine the different kinds of startling effect 
produced on the people by this announcement. Upt: 
that time no President had died in office during th 
fifty-two years in which the Government had existed 
Nobody had seriously considered the likelihood of thi 
contingency, especially so soon after the inauguration | 
It was a great and novel national calamity. Bui| 
momentous as its portents were elsewhere, it was a) 
astounding thing to Mr. Tyler himself, and to his neigh| 
bors and associates, to find that in an instant, at a tim 


when he had no thought of such a thing, he had ual 
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transformed by accident from the tertiwm quid of fy 
Vice-Presidency into a full-fledged President. Mr. Peacl 
said that Mr. Tyler betrayed unaffected distress and 4| 
parently no thought of how the event changed his ov 
fortunes. He at once returned to his house with the tea it 
streaming down his face, for he was a man of deep emotio!| 
and sincerely attached to the deceased President. 2 
Later in the evening he wrote a note requesting - 
Peachy to come to his house. On arrival Mr. Peact| 
found him arranging for an immediate departure fi 
Washington by the same boat that had brought the ne\ 
of Genera! Harrison’s death. After some general conve’ 
sation, the President confided to him, with manifest € ) 
barrassment, that he did not have the means necessary § 
defray the expenses of his journey to Washington a 


inquired whether he could help him out. Peachy laug 
at his anxiety and promptly replied that it was an 

matter to arrange. 5 

There was in Williamsburg then, as there always 

such places, a thrifty merchant who was the 

lender and banker of the community. There was no d0v 
\ (Continued on Page 18) y 
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HE short, stout man with the 
gi half-closed umbrella gazed at 
. the small, prim metal sign in 
Warren Place dubiously. It was not 
so large a sign as to attract atten- 
tion; yet, once it caught the eye, it 
was asign to be remembered. And 
apparently the stocky individual was 
perturbed as he studied it. His eyes 
were worried; hisfat face worn. He 
shifted his glance to the short flight 
of stairs and sighed—not at thesteps, 
but at his thoughts. 
_ “Tl try it,” he muttered, jolting 
nis silk hat forward until the brim 
almost rested on his nose. ‘‘It’s my 
ast chance.’’ And up the steps he 
panted, his umbrella deployed in 
advance. On the landing a black 
iand ona yellow background pointed 
in index finger at the door three feet 
vay. And on the door a fac-simile 
of the street sign fascinated the new- 
somer’s pale blue eyes. It read: 


Ezra STackroLe BUTTERWORTH 
Attorney and Counselor 
at Eccentric Law 
Expert on Unusual Branches 
_ Bureau of Abnormal Litigation 


_ As the door opened, the stout man . 

aw alittle, old gentleman of prim 
-emeanor, whose clean-shaven, sharp 
eatures were nearly half-hidden in 
he wings of an old-fashioned collar, 
eated at a spindle-legged table, 
vhile his twinkling black eyes were fastened intently on 
plaster-of-Paris dog. The visitor, as in a trance, observed 
he dog had two spots on his back. 

_“Ah—Mr. Butterworth?” inquired the stout man, 
umbling with his umbrella uncertainly and almost open- 
ag it. 

_“At your service,” saluted the attorney, reluctantly 
lacing the toy aside. ‘‘Do you call on business?” 

| The caller mumbled an affirmative and tilted back his 
lat to mop his brow, then removed his hat altogether and 
doked inside as if seeking words. 

“Take a chair,” invited the attorney, sweeping his 
ack eyes swiftly over the other’s pudgy form. ‘‘I sup- 

Ose you saw my sign. I trust it impressed you as it is 

itended to impress all prospective clients—id est, I only 

ike up the abnormal cases at law. If your case be prosaic 
shall recommend you to Blank, Durgin & Smith in the 
ext block.’’ 

_“‘T guess the case is peculiar enough,” groaned the stout 
jan, suddenly finding his voice. ‘‘That’s just the trouble. 
0 other lawyer will touch it! Maybe you won't care to. 
ou see, it sounds as if I’m crazy.”’ 

“Ah,” and Mr. Butterworth nodded knowingly. ‘‘ Being 
ased on exact truth, my brothers at the bar distrust it, 
1? Well, state your case. My retainer is one hundred 
ollars. I can tell inside of five minutes whether or no 
ll serve your brief.” 

“Let's take a bird’s-eye view of it first,” suggested the 
out man nervously. ‘‘What would-be your first im- 
‘ession of a defense that charges a dog, wearing a green 
pice over his left eye, with grand larceny, and a one- 
Sged man, carrying a pink parasol, with forgery; both 
ded and abetted by a postman in the innocent discharge 
‘his duty?” 

ee Sounds promising,” declared the attorney, display- 

_ 8 more interest. ‘It sounds as if it teemed with truth. 
‘ankly, if it were not for the canine ingredient I fear I 
‘ould have to ask you to excuse me, as I am not a detect- 

|e. But the dog appeals to me. This,” and he picked 
the toy, ‘is a model of a dog on which the celebrated 
urley homicide case pivoted. I was for the defense and 
tained an acquittal. My client was within an ace of the 
sctrie chair. It was proved the murderer was accom- 
mied by a coach-dog. Such a quadruped was found 
bored on the defendant’s premises. But one of my 
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“And There, Atop, was the Thief, and Beside Him a Man, Presumably His Master” 


assistants, an expert on aniline dyes, proved the animal in 
the Burley coach-house was not a coach-dog, but had been 
given his spots with aniline dyes with a coal-tar base; and 
he demonstrated the spots had been affixed since the date 
of the homicide. The toy here represents the animal after 
all but the true spots had been eliminated in the courtroom. 
Jethuel!”’ 

In response to the call, a tall, thin young man with tired- 
looking eyes entered from another room and stood at 
attention. 

“Jethuel,’”’ inquired Mr. Butterworth, ‘‘on what did 
the Mulgy will contest, settled last month in surrogate’s 
court in our favor, hinge?” 

“On a dish of sliced cucumbers offered in evidence by 
the proponent,” returned the young man. 

“That is all.’”’ And, after the assistant had retired to 
his chamber, the attorney smiled shrewdly and observed : 
“Simply some illustrations of our unusual scope.” 

“You satisfy me, ‘‘cried the stout man, ‘“‘that this is 
the place to leave my case! I’ll admit I didn’t care to re- 
peat all the hateful details only to be laughed at again. 
That’s why I wished you to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
facts. Now I’ll draw a check. My name, you'll observe, 
is Anthony Mackle.” 

Mr. Butterworth smiled pleasantly, recognizing his client 
as a heavy dealer in steel, and closing his eyes directed : 
“Now for the details. By the way, how long have you 
in which to serve your answer?”’ 

“Just a week,” sighed Mr. Mackle. 
your sign I believed I must lose by default. 
about the money, but I hate to be done.” 

“T understand,”’ nodded the other. ‘‘ Proceed.” 

Mr. Mackle cleared his throat and began: ‘‘Some seven 
months ago the firm of MacDigbie & Bigbie sought to in- 
terest me in certain coal properties, but, though at first I 
thought well of the deal, I ultimately refused to allow my 
name to be associated with the proposed corporation. 
Then they changed their tactics and wanted me as a silent 
backer. They frankly confessed they must obtain capital 
to float the enterprise, but explained that the use of my 
name was as good as the cash. They didn’t care to mort- 
gage their holdings, or to sell a large amount of stock at a 
sacrifice. They said they had a sure thing and wanted 
to keep it. They didn’t need much capital, they declared, 
to start it going. So they suggested that I indorse their 
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‘And until I saw 
I don’t care 
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paper for $20,000, they to take it up 
from the sale of a small block of 
stock. And I was to be liberally 
treated for the accommodation. 

“Of course, I laughed at them. 
The proposition was so obviously 
unbusinesslike that it gave me an 
excellent opportunity of dismissing 
them. Well, I heard nothing from 
them for a week or so, and had 
almost forgotten about the entire 
matter, when one afternoon Hiram 
MacDigbie called at my home and 
found me in the garden. I have 
quite a fad for roses, you know, and 
walk there every afternoon. He 
handed me four promissory notes, 
filled out for $5000 each, payable six 
months apart, and asked me as a last 
favor to look them over carefully 
before refusing to indorse. 

““T was annoyed by his insistence, 
but as I had originally encouraged 
him, and wishing now to end it once 
for all, I took the notes into my 
library, where I keep a certain pair 
of spectacles without which I cannot 
read. He refused to accompany me, 
but waited outside. I rapidly looked 
the notes over, folded them and 
stepped from the window. 

“And, sir, 1 had no more than set 
my foot on the lawn when a strange 
dog jumped from behind a clump 
of American Beauty bushes, and, 
snatching the slim parcel from my 
hand, dashed away to the rear of 
the premises. I pursued, of course, exceedingly angry. 
You'll observe I’m not cut out for a sprinter, and it was 
some minutes before I reached the boundary wall. And 
there, atop, was the thief, and beside him a man, presum- 
ably his master. 

““The man, as I’ve observed before, possessed but one 
leg, and was now holding a pink parasol over his head. 
Mr. Butterworth, do I fancy you are smiling at that para- 
sol?”’ Mr. Mackle broke off to demand in some heat. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Mackle,” protested the attorney, 
“not at all. The case is perfectly plain. Only I do smile 
when I picture my precise, in-the-rut brethren, as they 
must have looked when you reached the sunshade. Go 
on.”’ 

His suspicions allayed, Mr. Mackle continued: ‘‘The 
man looked coolly down at me and produced a mouth- 
harp. Great Scott! I forgot that in my bird’s-eye view. 
Do I understand that you halt at the harp?” 

“Not a bit, not a bit. Ishould be disappointed if some- 
thing like that hadn’t been forthcoming. It simply 
completes the equation,’ mollified the now beaming 
attorney. 

‘Nor when IJ say he softly played a few bars from John 
Brown’s Body?” insisted Mr. Mackle, his voice trembling 
with apprehension. 

“Naturally he would play something; else, why pro- 
duce the harp?” smiled Mr. Butterworth. ‘‘And you'll 
observe he selected an air an old fellow like you or me 
would recognize, eh? Perfectly simple. Go on.” 

Mr. Mackle was obviously relieved and took up his story 
anew by prefacing: ‘‘It sounds so idiotic I hardly believe 
it myself. I—I believe I mentioned the dog wore a green 
shade, or patch, over his eye. Yes? Only one lawyer in 
the whole lot would listen until that point was reached. 
All the others insisted that though they could swallow the 
pink parasol at a pinch, as being characteristic of a one- 
legged crazy man, they must bid me good-day when I 
arrived at the green patch. You see, they weren’t prepared 
to attribute insanity to a dog. 

‘Well, to proceed. The man said: ‘Hey, Mister! These 
your papersmypupstole?’ And, of course, I said they were, 
and he tossed ’em down to me, and then, grabbing his dog 
by the neck, he clambered down on the other side of the 
wall and out of my view. Then I returned by the way of 
the front lawn to MacDigbie. On the way back I removed 


the envelope, as it was a bit 
wet from the dog’s mouth, and 
I didn’t care to repeat to my 
visitor my peculiar experience. 
It was so crazy, you know. 

“*Nothing doing, eh?’ 
MacDigbie asked before I could 
speak. Being out of breath 
from my run and walk I shook 
my head. To my surprise he 
did not expostulate, but called 
a postman, who was just leav- 
ing the house. When the post- 
man had come up, MacDigbie 
took the papers from my hand, 
produced an envelope from his 
pocket, inclosed the notes, 
sealed it, and then wrote the 
address with a fountain-pen.”’ 

“‘Next he called the post- 
man’s attention to the letter 
and asked him if he thought it 
would go allright, eh?’’ brokein 
Mr. Butterworth, drawing down 
thecornersof hismouthgravely. 

“Why, yes, that’s exactly 
what he did!”’ cried Mr. Mackle. 
‘He asked him if it could be deciphered, and the postman 
spelled it out, the name of a down-town legal firm, and 
said it would go allright. But how did you know?” 

‘Because it’s unusual,” replied the other. ‘‘ And next?” 

‘‘Then the stamps were affixed and the postman placed 
the long envelope in his bag and the two quit the premises 
about the same time,” said Mr. Mackle. 

‘“And the next you heard was a polite request to pay 
up the first note,’ remarked Mr. Butterworth. 

“That’s what,” grimly asserted Mr. Mackle. 
refused and was sued.” 

‘‘And when, consulting different attorneys, instead of 
making a simple denial and forcing the plaintiff to prove 
the signatures, or seeking yourself to disprove them, you 
insisted on telling the exact truth, the legal lights refused 
to shine for you,”’ supplied the attorney. 

“Exactly,” cried the other. ‘‘I chased all over town, 
and every firm politely, but laughingly, refused to swallow 
bulldogs and green patches, or one-legged men carrying 
pink parasols and playing on mouth-harps. And it’s hurt- 
ing my business. My friends are suggesting I withdraw 
from active life and turn over my affairs to younger heads. 
They say I’m not competent to manage my property. 

‘Now, I can’t go into court without telling the truth, 
and I guess I’m in a fix. Some of the attorneys I called 
on have inspected the notes and say the signatures re- 
semble my handwriting very much. What jury or what 
judge would believe the facts as I have related them?”’ 

“None,” agreed the attorney. 

“‘Then what am I to do?” groaned Mr. Mackle. ‘‘ Must 
I go into court and be laughed at for telling the truth, and 
be thought an old liar? Or must I plead incompetency 
and have the notes set aside, but by so doing have a com- 
mittee appointed to mismanage my affairs? Or must I 
swallow it and pay up?” 

““We must see to it that the other side tells the exact 
truth about a few things,” explained the attorney. ‘‘ Their 
case must be undermined. Please call in to-morrow and 
I’]] have the answer, a general denial, allready. Of course 
the forgery was perpetrated when the dog with the green 
patch had carried the notes to his master, who, an adept 
with the pen, was waiting on the wall all prepared to affix 
the signatures. Your habits have been carefully studied, 
and everi the departure of the postman had been figured 
upon. You see, they have an excellent case——’’ 

““Abominable!’’ ejaculated Mr. Mackle in correction. 

““T mean from an artistic point of view,’’ explained the 
attorney gently. ‘‘I say, they have an excellent case. 
You took the notes to your library, as you will testify, and 
as all will believe. But all that happened between the 
time you arrived there and the minute you returned 
to your visitor will be disbelieved. In the presence of 
the postman you handed over the papers. MacDigbie 
immediately sealed them up without opening them. 
The postman was made a witness of the incident and 
will remember that he spelled out the address and 
observed the chirography. The legal firm will testify 
to receiving the indorsed notes shortly thereafter. 
Ergo, you were the only person who had an opportunity 
to sign them. For you, yourself, being an honest man, 
will swear they were not indorsed with your name 
when you received and examined them in your library. 

“Tf you had looked behind the bushes instead of 
chasing the dog you probably would have found the 
man who had so carefully trained the animal. The dog 
is certainly particeps criminis. Who sues, by the way?” 

‘‘Fillby, another promoter. It seems Thomas Fillby 
maintains he advanced the money,” informed Mr. 
Mackle despondently. 

“Avery pretty case, indeed,’’ smiled the attorney. “I 
might have known they would not have left the paper 
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with a bank,” and he rubbed his hands softly. ‘‘I feared 
at first it was to be rather trite, but the green patch, the 
parasol and the mouth-harp relieve the monotony wonder- 
fully. Now, you'll excuse me, I know, when I say I am 
anxious to be alone to work on the case. Don’t fret. It’s 
a better case than the one I had recently, where the accused 
calmly chewed up and swallowed the pivotal exhibits in 
an infamous persecution. Did it right before the jury, 
and was acquitted for want of evidence against him, 
although counsel insisted he could be prosecuted for re- 
ceiving stolen property.” 

“Might I ask how you came to join this branch of the 
profession ?”’ inquired Mr. Mackle humbly, as he stood hat 
in hand. 

“‘T didn’t join it,’’ corrected the other. ‘‘I created it. 
There isn’t room for more than one expert in this line.’’ 
Then his eyes grew reminiscent and he forgot his desire 
to be alone, and leaning back explained : 

“T was brought up in a dull New England environment. 
I was always attracted to the unusual phases of life, called 
abnormal because so little observed. When I entered the 
law J saw many instances where the exact truth would 
have saved a case, but was ignored because of a fear it 
might not be believed, or because it impressed counsel as 
being trivial. I have mastered the peculiar happenings 
of life. I am an expert on the unusual. Hence, my sign. 
But I forgot. You were departing for home and I was about 
to work up the case. So good-day, and.don’t fret.” 

After the litigant had closed the door, the expert on 
abnormal lawsuits called in his tall, thin assistant and 
rapidly outlined the case and gave him detailed instruc- 
tions. On the morrow an answer, setting up a general 
denial, was served on the plaintiff’s counsel. The latter 
at once sought the office of MacDigbie & Bigbie. 

“T thought you said Mackle was a quitter,’’ he remon- 
strated. Then he informed, ‘‘The old chap’s going to 
fight; and, what’s more, he’s got that queer card, Butter- 
worth, holding his brief.”’ 

“He won’t fight very far,’’ sneered MacDigbie. ‘‘He’ll 
have to take the stand and tell all about the bow-wow 
with the green patch and the pink parasol. And who’ll 
believe him? Have the case noticed for the September 
term. We need the money. I only wish it were twice the 
amount and that somebody with more nerve than Fillby 
was the plaintiff. I’m half sorry I picked him.” 

Meanwhile Jethuel, the slim assistant, dodged in and out 
of the office of the Bureau of Abnormal Litigation with a 
quaint smile on his thin lips, and his chief nodded his old 
head in mute approbation as certain memoranda occa- 
sionally were laid before him. 

Among the first cases to be set down for trial on the 
opening day of court was that of Fillby versus Mackle, 
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and the plaintiff’s counsel 
surprised when the defen 
acquiesced to an immed 
trial. 

‘Set it down for Friday, Mr, 
Clerk,” directed the Court. — 

On Friday the courtroom was 
crowded by attorneys who had 
heard of the nature of the 
defense. There were afew 
appreciated Mr. Butterworth’ 
strange prowess: all knew th ey 
would get the worth of their 
time. But when the case y 
called from the head of 4 
calendar counsel for the plaint 
showed some perturbation. | 

PSi fant please the Court, 
client lives in Ridgway, th 
miles out, and evidently missed 
his car, as he is not here. | 
Possibly the case should go to, 
the head of to-morrow’s Ei : 
dar,’’ he said. 

“T object, and insist 
immediate trial,” prota 
Mr. Butterworth. 

“The case will go over the term unless tried this mee 
ing,’’ observed the Court. 

But at that moment a postponement was obviated 
the plaintiff entering the room on the double quick, his 
eyes staring, and his person giving every external evide ee | 


of great haste. 
he gasped betomae 


2 ot 


“T’ve been robbed of the notes!” 
attorney could reach his side. 

“Exhibits in this case?’’ questioned the Court sharply. 

“Tf it please the Court,’’ spoke up counsel’s oily voic | 
in an endeavor to gain time, ‘‘this is the first I’ve heard 
of my client’s loss, and I wish the case held until T can 
confer with him more fully.” | 

‘Let him be sworn and take the stand,’’ demanded - 4 
Butterworth. ‘I do not wish to embarrass counsel, ¢ 
if the plaintiff explains under oath that he has been robbed 
I will consent to anything reasonable. But his ipse dixit, 
unsupported by his oath, ought not to be sufficient to hang 
up the case.’ ; 

“Yes, take the stand, Mr.—er—Fillby. Mr. Clerk, Pa 
the plaintiff,’ directed the Court. 

And before counsel could: collect his seattered wits th: 
deeply agitated plaintiff had stumbled into the witness 
chair and was telling his story. His sleeping aa | 
he mumbled, located on the second floor of his a 4 
home, had been entered during the night and the fou 
notes in issue stolen. 

“How did the thieves gain entrance?” asked Ur 
Butterworth sympathetically. y 

‘‘There was only one. He came in at the windov dat 
gasped Fillby. ; | 

‘“‘Did the burglar use a ladder?’ inquired the Court. | 

“‘He—he came on stilts,” stammered the witness. 

‘“What!”’ ejaculated the Court, leaning heavily forward — 

“Tf your Honor please, I think it unnecessary to go inti 
the details now,” begged plaintiff’s counsel. . | } 

“Counsel must not interrupt the Court,” admonishet 
the judge. Then to Fillby: ‘‘ Anything peculiar in bi 
appearance? Could you identify him?” | 

The plaintiff was now wholly at sea, and tevoring hi 
lawyer’s beseeching eye he turned to the Court and ¢ 
fided: ‘‘Yes, he was awful. First, I was aroused by som) 
one playing an instrument at my window. It sound é 
like a mouth-harp it 

“Huh!” ejaculated the Court. | 

“Tt was playing John Brown’s Body,” continued th 
witness. * 

A court attendant coughed apologetically. 7 

““Yes?”’ encouraged Mr. Butterworth tenderly. 

“Then I sat up,” cried Fillby, ‘“‘and a voice said 
‘These, for remembrance’ ——”’ » 

“And then?’ whispered the Court, now catehin, : 

thefever that had caused the audience to sway forward) 

“And then a shower of what I afterward learne 
were violets was thrown into the room,” continue! 

Fillby more firmly. 

‘“‘T believe you said violets?’’ said the Court. 
“He said violets, if it please your Honor,” 
Mr. Butterworth softly. 
“Very well; go on,” admonished the Court ster 
“Then, sir,’ murmured Fillby, ‘‘the figure appe = 
—that is, his nose did ——” E 
‘How long was his nose, if I may ask?” gasped ' 
Court. “ 
“Three feet,’’ stuttered the plaintiff —“ tha 
should say about three feet.” 


ousty. ‘‘And then?” he asked ee 

‘‘His face appeared,”’ replied the Pee bk 2 

“ A logical sequence,” murmured the Co 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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tional incapacity to take program. Newberry, the 
| other candidate for the Senatorship, looked at United 
| Power’s table of facts and figures and promptly threw up 
‘the sponge. There was no use fighting Boss Bassett and 
_, the mighty corporation that controlled politics throughout 
the State—he knew that. Thorp knew it, too, but ad- 
_mitting a fact and being reconciled to it were two widely 
| separated processes to Thorp. 

“You're in the fight to stay, Senator?’’ Bassett had 
, asked by way of preliminary. ‘‘You really expect to be 
reélected ?”’ 

The two men were closeted at the Senator’s headquarters 
in the one hotel at Sacramento. Everybody stays at the 
same place at the Capital during sessions—even reporters; 
there is no other place. 

“You bet I’m init! Bill Thorp’s no quitter!’’ answered 
_the Senator. 

Bassett passed a fat, white hand over a close-shaven 
chin. “You can count on your men, I suppose? 
(ye 

“That's what I can,’”’ declared Thorp positively. 

sf Or you think you can,” amended Bassett softly. 
_ Whereupon Thorp swore roundly; fussed and fumed; 
,announced his absolute conviction of the loyalty of his 
supporters in a loud, uncertain voice, and thén fell silent 
and uncomfortable, biting his short nails and casting scruti- 
nizing glances at Bassett. 

_ But you might scrutinize U. P’s Boss’ face till doomsday 
_ without finding out anything but what he wanted you to 
know. I’ve interviewed Bassett a number of times on the 
“most delicate matters concerning the Boss’ boss— United 
Power. And he has sent me away empty-handed regu- 
larly, and yet with a pleased little sense of having been 
he a to infer something spe- 

cial; a vague something of an inti- 

‘mate and confidential nature which 

the Boss intimated would be cav- 
jare to the mere multitude of 

reporters. 

_ The old fox—with his small, 
twinkling, cold eye, his stiff, short 

hair, his shrewd, sharp nose—oh, I 

can fancy just how he looked at 

Thorp! 

“Why, look here, Bassett’’—the 
Senator began to bluster; the Boss’ 
smiling confidence disconcerted him 
_—“these men are pledged to me; 

| pledged in black and white.”’ 

| “Will you ” began Bassett, 

\but Thorp stormed past the inter- 

‘ruption. 

_ “And not only with pen and 
‘Paper, but they’re bound to me. 
I’m no chicken in politics, but when 
you secure a man’s election, as I did 
Allen's; when you’ve got a deputy 
collectorship of the port for a near 
relative, as I did for Brigham’s 
brother; when you’ve shelled out 
money to pay a mortgage pressingly 
due, which is what I did for Kinafy ; 
‘when you’vespent your own money 
in their counties, as I have for 
Grimmin, Glass, Hires, Irton, John- 
_ Son, Jamieson and the lot of them 
—why, you ought to count pretty 
em. 


| E ALL came about through Senator Thorp’s constitu- 
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“You certainly ought,” agreed Bassett with the open- 
ness to conviction that makes intellectual contact with 
him refreshing. 

Senator Thorp got to his feet, puffed out his chest, dug 
his hand down into his pocket and complacently jingled 
his money and his keys. 

“Well, that’s where I stand,” he declared with pompous 
self-satisfaction. 

And Bassett looked at him. 

“Yep—that’s where I stand,’’ repeated Fhorp, a bit of 
irritation at the other’s smiling silence betraying itself in 
his voice and manner. ‘“ Well?” he demanded presently. 

“Well—I wouldn’t stand too hard, Senator.” 

And Thorp began to bluster, drowning the very words 
he really wanted to hear, in his effort to keep up his own 
courage. 

Bassett scratched his stiff, bristling hair gently, and 
waited. 

“Do you mind, Senator,” he asked pleasantly, after 
Thorp had subsided, “showing me your list? Only the 
true and tried, if you please, those you’re absolutely sure 
of. You can have my word that I’ll take no advantage of 
your confidence, but I may—be able to—assist to spare 
you some trouble and—possible disappointment,” he con- 
cluded with delicate hesitation. 

Of course, Boss Bassett is a man of honor, with certain 
well-defined limitations—everybody knows that. And 
Thorp knew it as well as anybody. A man isn’t in politics 
in a corporation-ridden State for fifteen years without 
learning the kind of boss he has to deal with. 

“All right, I'll show it to you. Not for the reasons you 
give, but to prove to you what good grounds I have for 
feeling confident of reélection.’’ He pulled a slip of paper 
out of his wallet and, tapping it knowingly with his fore- 
finger, said: ‘‘You’re not the first man who has seen it. 
Newberry, who’s got twenty votes 2 

“Newberry did have twenty votes,” put in Bassett 
quietly. 

‘Thorp looked at him a moment, irritated, incredulous 
inquiry in his face. Then he hurried on: 

“Newberry thought some of these fellows might have 
been repeating on us; so yesterday we got together, he and 
I, and just quietly compared notes. By Heaven, there 
wasn’t a single man on his list that was on mine! The men 
pledged to him were tru2 to him. The men pledged to me 
were true to me.” 

“You mean true, in your case, so far as Newberry is 
concerned; and in his, so far as you are concerned,” re- 
marked Bassett imperturbably. 

“T mean—what’s that? I don’t understand you.” 
Thorp was agitated. 

“There’s a third candidate—Trewhitt.”’ 

“Bah! If I have twenty-eight and Newberry twenty, 
his votes are bound to come to me after a few ballots.” 
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That List of Bassett’s 


“Of ‘course, of 
course, if you have 
twenty-eight and he 
has twenty.” 

“What the devil do 
you mean ?”’ Aiceng | 

Bassett held out his Z 3 y Me 
hand for Thorp’s list; Z | KX 
then pulled two papers i Sica 
from an inside pocket 
and laid the three 
sheets side by side on 
the table. 

“Come—look,’’ he 
said, nodding toward 
the evidence so openly 
displayed. 

And Thorp looked. 
There was Newberry’s 
list with more than 
half of the names sig- 
nificantly checked off, 
and beside it on 
Bassett’s list, boldly 
standing out and paralleling Thorp’s own, name for name, 
was the record of his men gone over to the enemy— 
pledged to Trewhitt. It ran something like this: 

“Allen — $2000. 

“Brigham— Harry Brigham (son) in the Mint. 

“Ewing —post in U. P. office, 8S. F. 

“*Grimmin— $3000. 

“‘Glass—can’t be bought. 

“ Hires — $2500. 

“Trton— $2500. 

“Johnson—can’t be got. 

“‘ Jamieson— doubtful. 

“ Kinafy — $1500. 

““Klein—$2000. . . .” 

And so on down the list. No wonder Thorp looked 
shocked; he had been outbid, without even a notification 
that he must bid higher. 

How did I get it all? Through Thorp, of course. State 
Senator Newberry had taken his defeat like a philosopher 
(‘‘a base, truckling coward,” Thorp now called him), and 
was working busily in the Trewhitt camp, with an eye out 
for future contingencies. But Thorp—oh, Thorp was just 
dancing with rage, just piping-hot, brimming over and 
a-tiptoe to pour his tale of woe into a sympathetic ear! 

And instead of one he found two—or rather four: mine 
and Ted Thompson’s. Aiken was there, too, to sketch the 
rampant Thorp in action, while we listened and questioned 
—but artists don’t count, and Aiken anyway never hears 
a word that’s going on. 

But really Ted and I hadn’t much questioning to do, 
Thorp was so ready. If we had 
caught him ten minutes later, he’d 
have had time to bethink himself 
that a corporation outlives individ- 
uals, scandals, charges, proofs and 
popular indignation; that United 
Power has a long memory; and 
that a certificate of political death 
from Bassett is all that’s necessary 
before burial promptly takes place. 
But when Ted and I overheard 
Newberry on the Capitol steps in- 
veighing against Thorp for cutting 
him dead in the Senate chamber 

* that morning, with one accord we 
turned and made for the hotel. 

While Ted scurried through the 
bar, the billiard-room and up to 
the Senator’s headquarters at last, 
I ’phoned for the artist—and when 
we got to Thorp’s plush parlor, 
Teddy had him neatly corralled and 
not another reporter on the horizon. 

“You can have it all to yourself, 
you lucky girl,’ Ted said when 
Thorp had been turned inside out 
and left for remorse to seize upon 
him. ‘‘The Times-Record’s com- 
mitted, you know, to the belief that 
U. P. is the noblest and most gen- 
erous of public benefactors. I'll 
zive the office the facts, of course, 
but they’ll only print an obscure 
paragraph, vaguely alluding to 
rumors, etc., so you’ve got a bully 


thing for your own. I won’t give it 
away; we'll keep it in the family.”’ 

‘“Whose?’’ I asked, thanking him 
with a look. 

‘‘Why—ours, yours and mine,’”’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘Oh, you know it’ll come to 
that one of these days, Miss Massey!”’ 
he added. The bold-faced conceit of 
him! 

“T don’t know anything of the sort. 
I’m wedded to my art, Mr. Theodore 
Thompson,”’ I said haughtily. 

“Tell that to McCabe,’’ he jeered. 

“Mr. McCabe would be interested,” 
I remarked demurely. 

“Rhoda!” It was half appeal, half 
affected dismay. ‘“‘ You haven’t been 
and gone and taken a base advantage 
of my being busy to go and get old 
McCabe to fall in love with you! How 
do you know that I won’t get a little 
leisure one of these days a 

“‘T do know,” I interrupted, ‘“‘that 
we’re both a bit intoxicated over get- 
ting this lovely grind on the whole 
Senatorial situation. And I know, too, 
that I’ll never be able to hold you ina 
breach-of-promise suit, Ted, for you 
could always claim that the offer had 
been made—or scantily implied, rather 
—under intense excitement induced 
by the prettiest scandal that ever scan- 
dalized scandalous Sacramento! I’m 
off to work—I want a denial from 
Bassett. Of course, he’ll deny till 
he’s black in the face. But there’ll 
be Senatorial investigations, won’t 
there, and deputations from the city, 
and mounting in hot haste all over 
the political battlefield? Oh, dear!” 

“Yes, darling,’”’ he said attentively. 

“Ted Thompson,’’ I flared at him, “take care! 
signs of paresis and 2 

‘‘No, you’re too modest, Rhoda. It isn’t invariably a 
symptom of alcoholism or approaching imbecility to care 
for you ye 

‘“‘Shoo!—Oh, there comes Thorp!”’ I cried. 

‘“‘He’ll want to retract—scoot, Rhoda!”’ Ted whispered, 
‘‘and I'll cover the retreat. The T-R. will print all the re- 
tractions he wants, but you don’t have to, you lucky little 
thing!”’ 

I hurried up the stairs, but before I got to my room I 
heard Ted say sweetly: 

“Not the slightest use in the world, Senator. Of course, 
so far as the T-R. is concerned, I’ll fix it all right, but I just 
left Miss Massey at the telegraph office; the whole thing’s 
on the wire by now and the News’ll have it sure. The only 
way you can stop it is by reaching McCabe himself. Sup- 
pose you get the next train and go down and see him?”’ 

Suppose he did! Igrinned. It would keep him out of the 
way of the other reporters. As for reaching McCabe, that 
duck of a Ted Thompson knew as well as I that McCabe 
simply can’t be reached, and that the News’ whole policy 
as a rabid anti-U. P. paper made this bit of news so valu- 
able that all the Senator’s horses and all his men and barrels 
of money couldn’t buy it back again. 
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I see 


Now, a Secret Investigation is a direct challenge to the 
Press. It’s an insulting way of telling newspapers to go 
about their business, which, of course, is to find out by 
surreptitious means the very thing which is surreptitiously 
being kept from them—or, rather, which the politicians 
are attempting to keep from them. For I never yet knew 
of a star-chamber session, from a Grand Jury meeting to 
the solemn silences in the U. S. Senate, that kept secret 
secret things; they’re the one thing sure to leak. 

So at first we were hopeful up at Sacramento when 
the Legislature appointed a committee ‘‘to investigate 
charges made by a certain newspaper in the city and county 
of San Francisco, besmirching the fair name and fame of 
California; stabbing to the very vitals the reputation of 
legislators of this great State, legislators who—if the said 
grave charges shall be substantiated—must be driven 
with scorn and loathing forever from the honored seats of 
public office; driven to the festering haunt- of obscurity 
and left to rot there in their own infamy!”’ 

I quote from the resolution introduced by the Honorable 
Horace Kinafy, of Grafton. It was a beautiful speech, 
quite Kinafy. A grandstand play, Ted said; but McCabe 
believed it to be indignation due to the Honorable 
Horace’s discovering that he had been sold—too cheap. 

McCabe came up, you know, when I wired him that I was 
summoned to appear as a witness at the Investigation. 
Ted wasn’t in it to any extent, for the T-R. had carefully 
belittled the whole thing. But my, I was glad to see 
McCabe's big-coated figure stalking into the Saddle Rock 
where Ted and I were at breakfast! It gave me the snug- 
gest feeling of being personally conducted. 


For a Moment I Swung There 
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“Hey, Rhoda, hasthesun just 
come out?’’ Ted demanded, as 
I jumped up to meet McCabe’s 
outstretched hand. 

“No, Mr. Thompson, the 
father’s just comeup—the jour- 
nalistic daddy of Rhoda Massey, 
who feels just as safe when the 
News’ News Editor’s on deck 
ee ee = , 

“But suppose the Managing 
Editor had come up instead?”’ 
McCabe asked, still holding my 
hand. 

I made a wry face. Old 
Broughton has always been a 
figurehead on the News. I 
knew that McCabe was really 
running things the very first day 
he took me into the office in 
spite of Bowman’s prejudice 
against women-reporters. 

McCabe laughed and, sitting 
down at the table, called for a 
cup of coffee. 

“So you don’t approve of 
your Managing Editor?” he 
asked, smiling—he was posi- 
tively shining with good nature 
this morning. ‘‘‘Miss Massey, 
rebel,’ is the way they put it 
down at the office.” 

“T don’t approve of Brough- 
ton,’ I insisted. ‘‘ Nobody 
does.”’ 

“T said your Managing 
Editor,” he repeated signifi- 
cantly. 

““Not——.”’ I looked at him. 
Of course it was, it was gratified 
ambition that beamed from his 
face; you couldn’t mistake it! ‘‘Oh, Mr. McCabe,” I 
squealed, “congratulations!” 

And we shook hands all round the table. 

“But it makes a fellow feel a bit as though he were butt- 
ing in on a Thanksgiving breakfast, or some family func- 
tion of that sort,’ growled Ted. ‘‘She’s ungrateful anyway, 
Mr. McCabe. Here have I been coddling and comforting 
my hated rival ever since she jumped with both feet into 
politics. She’s the most-looked-at woman in Sacramento. 
Raw young assemblymen yearn to meet her. Shy old 
State Senators are afraid of her. And all this time, instead 
of throwing bombs at her for holding the centre of the stage 
so cheekily, I’ve been playing guardian and masculine prop 
and shelter. Yet the minute you appear she flies to your 
bosom like a poor little dove who’s been all alone among 
hawks. Fie, Rhoda!”’ 

With a nod he was about to leave us to talk things over 
when McCabe put out a hand to detain him. 

“‘T say, Thompson,” he said slowly, ‘““why not really 
butt into the News family? There’s a news editorship 
vacant since Saturday. Bowman’s too limited or he’d have 
it. What do you think?” 

“Oh—jolly!”’ I exclaimed. 

Ted hesitated. ‘‘Thanks—I’m awfully obliged, Mr. 
McCabe, and appreciative, too. Will you let me think it 
over? A desk position doesn’t tempt me. I wouldn’t have 
the City Editorship on the T-R., you know, because I’ve 
always had a sneaking feeling that perhaps I could write 
some day—something other than newspaper stuff. But, 
thank you, I’d like to work for EN can it stay open 
just for a day or so?”’ 

McCabe nodded. Ted went off and we got down to 
business. 

“Tt’s all straight, eh, this Thorp-Bassett stuff?”’ was 
McCabe’s first question. ‘‘Confess now. If this thing’s on 
the level the News’ll back you till the last shot is fired. 
But if it’s a fake, Rhoda, I want to know now before we 
go into action and—and the News’ll back you just the 
same, of course. But ’pon honor, now?” 

“Don’t be so heroic, Mr. McCabe,” I grinned. “Of 
course it’s all true, every word of it. Thompson could 
corroborate it, only it wouldn’t be fair to put him in such 
a position with the T-R. But what makes you think it 
isn’t straight?”’ 

“Thorp denies it 

“Phew!” 

“In his testimony before the Investigating Committee 
he disavowed the thing altogether—the main thing, that 
is, the charge that Bassett bought his men and showed him 
a list with the market price of legislators attached.” 

“How do you know what he said in committee? 
Even Thompson can’t get a line from the inside, you know.” 

“Neither can I—for publication. But we got this as a 
private tip on condition the News shouldn’t make use of 
it. The thing, the one thing on earth that we want now, 
is a copy of that list of Bassett’s 

“Well, you’re modest!” I cried. 
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“‘Tt’ll be produced before the Investigating Committee,” | 

e No ! ” 

“Yes, it will. Not by Thorp—he has recanted all rig 
donned his hair-shirt, walked barefoot to the U. P. offi 
and is now groveling for Pope Bassett’s forgiveness. B 
you see, this ruction of yours has stirred Newberry wu 
He sees a chance, with Thorp out of it and Bassett’s m: 
Trewhitt blasted as effectually by suspicion as Ces 
wife might have been, and his usefulness to United Poy 
impaired by the fact of his being labeled a U. P. man. §o | 
Newberry (to whom Bassett showed that same precious 
document, of which Newberry promptly made a copy) is 
going to produce it; or rather, to get it indirectly before 
committee; have it found by some one in some mysterio 
way that won’t connect him with it. And then—posi 
as the great reconciler by instancing his submission 
Bassett as evidence of loyalty to United Power, and 
fact that he was not Bassett’s candidate, as reeommenda- | 
tion to the Independents—he’ll just naturally gather in | 
the Senatorship.”’ oe 

“Oh, he ought to give it to us—that list!” I cried 
“‘He’ll owe it tous. He was out of the running before a 
’ “Yes, he ought. But he doesn’t dare. Bassett’ll w 
him like a hawk after this, and connection with an 
U. P. paper right after the Thorp exposé would be 
violent. No, there’s no thoroughfare there. But—] 
give my new baton for that paper, Rhoda Massey.” 
' “The stenographer ” T suggested. 


He shook his head. ‘‘It’s Benson.” 
““Abandon hope, ye who!’” I moaned. ‘‘Benso 
like Glass—incorruptible.”’ 


He laughed. ‘‘Well,comeon. It’sagreat fight, anyway, 
and the office is pleased to be pleased with you, Miss M 
and if the small sum of twenty more per would be consid- 
ered any testimonial of our appreciation, why: " | 

“‘Oh, how nice of you!”’ I cried. ‘‘I’ll actually be able | 
to pay for the gown I’ve ordered for the Inaugural Ball | 
and - 

“Don’t. Charge it to the office. And make it a corker, 1 
mind you, and do us credit.” 

He kept me laughing all the way up to the Capi 
McCabe’s hair is getting gray and his lean, strong face can 
be grim at times, but he’s as boyishly interested in news- 
paper gossip as Forbes, the green reporter, is. And he | 
does tell a story beautifully. 

Positively, when I walked with him into the Suprel 
Court rooms, where the Investigation was being held, 
we met Wilson, the News’ lawyer there, I was ashamed 
remember how I had quaked when the formidable docu- | 
ment subpcenaing me had been handed to me. Even if my | 
story had been a fake, with McCabe to back me, I to 


could have gone on the stand and lied like a—Senator! 
McCabe was called to testify first. 
Where had he received the information that he > 
January 3? 
From Miss Massey, at Sacramento. z | 
Had he investigated it before he published so = | ; 
accusation ? = | 
The News never found it necessary to investigate Mis 
Massey’s stories. r 
Did the gentleman mean to have this august body i 
that merely on an irresponsible reporter’s gossip, on the | 
sending in of a fake (such his questioner had been informed 
was the technical term used in journalism to describe 
sort of tale), a newspaper would blast the reputation of 
honored and honorable men? “— 
The News employed no irresponsible reporters, MeCabe _ 
answered quietly. And for every word Miss Massey had 
written the News was as responsible as though - 


signed by its proprietor. 

Very well, the time would come, Mr. Kinafy remark 
ominously, when that responsibility would be tested 
the courts of this great State. In the mean time the Ney 
Managing Editor was excused and Miss Massey was calle 

Miss Massey came. She had been primed by 
Wilson, the cleverest lawyer in all the West, and her h 
was beating with gratification at McCabe’s testim 
but she trembled like a little idiot just the same when 8 
was sworn, and she had a curious double sense of ridi¢ 
herself from the reporters’ desk at the very same m 
that she sank gasping into the chair McCabe vacated 
to which he led her with ostentatious formality. 

It was the Honorable Horace Kinafy’s lawyer 
came to her rescue. He bullied. He started in wi 
truculent roar, and that gave Miss Massey time enough 
get a grip on herself. 

And really, after one had sat for a moment in the wit 
chair, the awful Investigating Committee faded away, 
you saw through the official mask they had put on—, 
$1500-Kinafy, as he was called now; Top-notch Grimm: 
staunch, kindly old Judge Glass; Lamson, the lion of 
Isidro; Mooney, the boy orator from Siskiyou—a: 
the other familiar faces that appeared daily at ord 
legislative sessions to furnish copy for newspaper pe 

“T call upon you, Miss Massey,’ Kinafy shouted 
dramatically, ‘‘to produce the document referred to in 
News of January 3!” 

| cant 


} “You can’t! Do you mean to say there is no such 
~ocument?”’ 
_ “T mean to say that Senator Thorp told me there is such 
liment, but ud 

| “He showed it to you?” 
1) No.” 

| “You took it down as he read it to you?” 
| “No.” 

_ “Where are your notes?”’ 
| “JT didn’t take any.’”’ Of course I didn’t. It would scare 
way confession from Volubility itself to see itself being 
aiken down in black and white! 

“Miss Massey, you don’t intend this distinguished body 
») understand that you wrote your interview with Senator 
horp, so important an interview, from memory!” 
§)"exes—I do.” 


5) 


“Ah! Then, being fallible, you are liable to be mis- 
aken?”’ 

“Tn exact quotation—occasionally; but not in the 
-\atter reported.’’ 


_ It was then that State Senator Loder sprang to his feet. 
“TT ask,” he shouted, ‘‘that this committee ask for its 
ischarge! I demand that the absurdity of considering 
_) flagrant a case of journalistic irresponsibility be recog- 
wed! Isso frail and uncertain a thing as a girl’s memory 
_) be made the basis of attacks upon the probity of legis- 
_ tors whose honor has never been impugned? Is it pos- 
ble that this body will further dignify with its attention 
) trivial a charge, emanating from a notoriety-seeking 
rl who——” 
Both Wilson and McCabe were on their feet then. 
wouldn’t let them speak. It was my turn now. 


But 
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two shares of stock that carried voting control 

} of the Equitable Life, he immediately transferred 
tem to three trustees for five years, witha promise that he 
\uld renew the trust at the end of that period. Also, he 
Mr. Paul Morton appointed chairman of the board 

h plenary executive powers. 

It happened that Mr. Ryan and Mr. Morton had just 
‘neluded an arrangement whereby the latter was to leave 
—— Roosevelt’s Cabinet and come to New York. 
“te financier had several very large and hot irons in the 
“i Besides his Metropolitan Street Railway System in 
bw York, his Seaboard Air Line Railroad, his Morton 
hae Washington Life Insurance Company, National 
ink of Commerce and various other enterprises, he was 
‘out to enter the lists with August Belmont for the build- 
3 of the East Side Subway System. He had some able 
utenants; but he wanted a brigadier-gerieral, and he 


A JHEN Mr. Ryan secured the five hundred and 


__Mr. Morton was brought up in the railroad business and 
st ame conspicuously into notice in the eighties, when 
- Aditor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 


ne on Wall Street and the people’s savings. The next will 
9ear in an early number. 


Where the Policy-Holders Come In 


“Mr. Loder,” I cried, ‘‘if I were to think very hard, 
perhaps I could remember names that came alphabetically 
lower down on that list; perhaps, if you give me time, that 
same frail and uncertain memory of mine ——” 

But neither Senator Loder nor half a dozen others whose 
names began with letters in the last half of the alphabet 
would give me time. They were mighty anxious now to 
excuse Miss Massey. And Miss Massey herself was not 
anxious to remain. 

“We came off with colors flying, Rhoda,’ McCabe said 
as we walked down the Capitol steps, at the foot of which 
Wilson’s automobile was standing. ‘‘Wilson’s going to 
take me to the train. Will you come?” 

“No—no, thank you. I’ve something I want to do.’’ 

“Thompson ?”’ he asked facetiously, “or the ball gown?”’ 

I shook my head. It wasn’t anything so easy as Ted or 
the gown. As I stood there, preoccupied, watching the 
two men in the bubble as it jumped, snorted, buzzed and 
reared preparatively and then dived off down through the 
grounds, all I really saw was a bald-headed little man with 
a shorthand-reporter’s notebook on his knee, and a page 
of hieroglyphic hooks and curves—my testimony, which 
I had seen Benson transcribe while Senator Loder was 
delivering his oration, and then, mechanically tearing the 
page once across, let it fall in the waste-paper basket. 

From the reporters’ desk we had often watched Benson 
during sessions, when his assistant came to relieve him, 
transcribe a narrow page of pothooks and then, tearing it 
across with deliberation, let it fall into the basket at his feet. 

And this very afternoon, within an hour, Benson would 
have just such another page of hooks and curves which, 
transcribed, instead of revealing the remarks of one Rhoda 


By Will Payne 


Probably the Street is the Real Inspiring Font of that Excessive Zeal for Business 


Which Now Possesses All the Big Companies 


the Burlington road was tied up in the great strike of its 
engineers. A point of prime importance to both con- 
testants was to win public sympathy for the righteousness 
of its cause and public confidence in the certainty of its 
success. To Mr. Morton was relegated the weighty duty 
of giving out the railroad side of the case to the press, day 
by day. Old and seasoned reporters still speak with almost 
reverential respect of the manner in which Mr. Morton 
performed this duty. Under his touch wreck-strewn and 
mob-ridden prospects changed to views of smiling peace 
with a celerity and smoothness that the stage-manager 
of a transformation scene might envy but never equal. 
Mr. Morton became vice-president of the Atchison, but 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron rebate unpleasantness. He is a very able man, 
with a quick eye and an even quicker judgment, and 
every one who comes in contact with him likes him 
personally. 

The deed by which the Hyde, or Ryan, stock was trans- 
ferred to the three trustees was devised by the Honorable 
Elihu Root, who enjoys the rather unique distinction of 
being equally beloved by the highest practitioners of high 
finance and by the public. By universal consent, whether 
it is a difficult Wall Street deal or the ship of state, there 
is no pilot like the Honorable Elihu Root. Mr. Root had 
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Massey, would show the cost price of legislators as set down 
by Boss Bassett, an expert in buying and selling. 

And when that slim little page of hieroglyphics should 
be transcribed where would it go? 

Into the waste-paper basket, after being torn across in 
that methodical, deliberate manner from which system- 
atic little Benson never departed. 

But really, really, that narrow page torn in half would 
not yet have outlived all its usefulness. To any other 
shorthand man it would reveal the same absorbingly inter- 
esting exposure that had startled Newberry and Thorp, 
and would startle the members of the Commission this 
very afternoon. 

The sessions were over at four. By that time I had hired 
a stenographer. 

“You're to have your typewriter in my room and be 
ready to transcribe another man’s notes,’ I told him, 
“from six in the evening till two in the morning. If during 
that time I want you, I’ll come down for you. (I’ve taken 
another room for to-night.) If I don’t want you, you can 
go home at two. But you’re not to mention my name or 
let any one know that I’ve hired you, and you can set your 
own terms for the evening’s work.” 

I left him then and went upstairs to my new room. It 
wasn’t nearly so large or so airy as the one I’d had ever 
since the legislature assembled, and it was two stories 
higher, just under the roof, in fact. But it had some ad- 
vantages; one was a big old-fashioned transom, exactly 
like the one belonging to Benson’s room, next door. 

On the score of my new room being so small and my 
needing a lot of room to dress for the ball that night, I had 
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been of counsel to Mr. Ryan for some time, and he sus- 
tained the same responsible relations to Mr. Hyde when 
that young man got among the breakers. He is one of the 
five men who sat in the conning tower all through the 
manceuvres which ended in the transfer of Hyde’s stock 
to Ryan. The deed that he drew up provides that these 
trustees shall elect twenty-eight directors (out of fifty- 
two) who have been nominated by policy-holders, and the 
remaining twenty-four “‘in their uncontrolled discre- 
tion.”” There is no adequate provision for taking the votes 
of policy-holders, and no guarantee that the wishes of a 
majority of those voting will be observed. In short, this 
is a sort of half-way ‘‘mutualization,’”’ it being perfectly 
clear, as previously explained, that all the way in that 
direction would do the policy-holders little good. It is 
half a loaf of mouldy bread, and so may be respectfully 
referred to the garbage-can. 

Of the three trustees to whom voting control was thus 
given, one is George Westinghouse, the famous inven.or 
and manufacturer—a figure not unknown to Wall Street, 
nor to the Equitable Life, for Henry B. Hyde was a director 
of the Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing Com- 
pany as far back as 1895. Another trustee is Mr. Morgan 
J.O’Brien, Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, but unknown except locally. 
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So the whole strength of the Ryan plan to reinstate the 
Equitable in public confidence lay in the great name of 
Grover Cleveland, the first trustee. 

The new management promptly showed its sense of the 
pledge to the public which Mr. Cleveland’s name implied 
by accepting the resignations of Hyde and Alexander, 
lopping off some graft and, especially, by electing to fill 
vacancies in the board of directors nine men whose chief 
recommendation was that they were entirely unknown to 
high finance. Obviously there was only one thing that 
the body of Equitable policy-holders could be expected 
to know concerning the Trenton wire manufacturer, the 
New York dry-goods merchant, the Cincinnati banker, 
and so on, who were elected directors—the one thing being 
that they were not Wall Street men. It was an interesting 
reversal of the old ‘‘eminent director” plan. In the 
Equitable’s straits any director who was not financially 
eminent would do—and this points a long, bony forefinger 
to the heart of the matter. The insuring public does not 
like Wall Street domination of its insurance companies. 

Here is a suggestion of what that domination costs 
policy-holders: At the date of the last statement the 
Equitable had over $70,000,000 in cash on hand and col- 
lateral loans and invested in stocks of banks and trust 
companies—practically all Wall Street money. The 
Mutual had about $55,000,000. Both companies earned 
less than four per cent. on their invested assets, against 
which there were huge managerial expenses. The New 
York Life, with a smaller Wall Street fund, managed just 
to rise four per cent.—also with huge expenses. Side by 
side with them savings banks earned over all expenses 
more than four per cent. Now, a difference of one per 
cent. a year in net earnings means a million dollars a month 
to policy-holders in the ‘‘ big three.”’ 

We need not now discuss the question of honesty. It 
was noticed long ago that human judgment is fallible at 
best, and it is obvious that when a man, in one and the 
same transaction, is acting for himself as trustee and for 
himself as an individual, the liability to err is multiplied 
by two at least. This dual capacity has been a conspicuous 
feature of Wall Street management of life insurance ever 
since the elder Hyde made his safe-deposit leases with 
himself—and perhaps before that. The instance of the 
New York Security and Trust Company is well known. 
The New York Life owned a majority of the capital stock; 
but it decided —in order to meet German requirements—to 
divest itself of all stock investments. So the trustees, 
acting for the company, sold the stock of the trust com- 
pany to themselves as individuals. The insurance com- 
panies realized a handsome profit on the sale. But the 
directors individually could have realized an equally 
handsome profit on the purchase. The $64,000,000 assets 
of the trust company include, undoubtedly, a large de- 
posit from the insurance company, and it must still bother 
the trustees at times to decide just how much of their 
policy-holders’ money they should, with even-handed 
and scrupulous justice, deposit in their trust company at 
about two and ahalf percent. interest. Thecondition which 
Ceesar desired for his wife is equally desirable for gentlemen 
who control the savings of a million men. 


Inadvisable for You, but Profitable to Me 


NOTHER illustration: The Equitable Life in 1902 
owned a majority of the capital stock of the Equitable 
Trust Company. It was decided to increase this capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and to sell the new 
stock to old holders pro-rata at $150 a share. The Equi- 
table Life took only a third of its allotment, the remaining 
two-thirds being taken by Mr. Hyde. He testified that 
he considered it inadvisable for the company- to invest 
further in stock at $150 ashare. But he considered it very 
advisable to invest in it personally at that price. A year 
later the trust company’s capital stock was increased to 
$3,000,000 and the new stock was offered at $500 a share. 
This time the Equitable took its full allotment. Of course 
it would have been very much better for the company if 
Mr. Hyde had let it buy the stock at $150 a share, instead 
of $500. It is the most annoying feature of these cases, 
to the gentlemen chiefly concerned, that their honest mis- 
takes of judgment seem to occur so uniformly when they 
are acting as trustees and never when they are acting for 
themselves individually. I am sure they deplore this. 
The Equitable owned a controlling interest in the 
Western National Bank of New York. For the purpose, 
apparently, of gratifying the Wall Street ambitions of 
Messrs. Hyde and Alexander, a consolidation with the 
National Bank of the United States was brought about, 
and presently—in connection with the Mutual Life and 
Thomas F. Ryan—a further merger in the present National 
Bank of Commerce. The Equitable could have sold its 
original holdings of Western National stock at $600 a 
share. After the first merger it had the equivalent of $210 
ashare. National Bank of Commerce stock has recently 
sold a little over $200 a share. This was one of the high- 
finance ‘‘ coups’’ that Mr. Alexander wassoinfatuated with. 
More than once the Equitable Life bought stock of the 
Equitable Trust Company in the open market at prices 
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ranging from $640 to $750 a share, and sold the same stock 
to various of its friends around $500 a share. Mr. Hyde 
appears to have had a peculiar sliding selling scale. 
In 1900 the Equitable Life bought stock of the Mercantile 
Trust Company at $800 a share and later at $1000 a share. 
It made sales of this stock as follows: To George J. Gould 
and to E. H. Harriman at $500 a share; to H. C. Frick at 
$850 a share; to M. L. Schiff at $900 a share. The sale to 
Frick at $850 was made on the same day with the sale to 
Gould at $500. Possibly Mr. Hyde had a dim prevision of 
that Frick report. 

Since the sale of its New York Security and Trust stock, 
the New York Life has not had any directly-attached tail 
of monetary institutions such as the Equitable and 
Mutual are so liberally provided with—the former holding 
stock in seventeen banks and trust companies, the latter 
in twenty-one. It was said in Wall Street, and commonly 
reported as a fact, that New York Life money helped Mr. 
Morgan to finance his second United States Steel bond 
syndicate and his International Mercantile Marine con- 
solidation—neither of them ventures which would give 
policy-holders any particular comfort. The annual state- 
ments of the New York Life show no holdings of steel 
bonds, nor of the great steamship combine. No doubt, 
therefore, the reports were unfounded. Yet it would be 
easy for a company under present conditions to put mil- 
lions into those or any other ventures without showing a 
dollar invested in them in its official statements. An 
affiliated Trust Company could carry the bonds—against 
a cash deposit of life-insurance money. 

The uniform worthlessness of the annual report, so far 
as concerns the disclosure of anything that the officers 
wish to conceal, is shown throughout. These reports, be 
it understood, are made to the State authorities once a 
year on a fixed date—the thirty-first of December. Back 
in Mr. Beers’ time, the New York Life had a line of Erie 
preferred stock that showed around loss. So on December 
30, 1889, the company sold this stock to a friendly house, 
and on January 15 bought it back at the same price. 
Thus the statement of December 31 showed no Erie 
preferred. The next year Erie preferred was still lower. 
Again the company sold its stock to the same house just 
before the time for the report, and again, directly after 
the date of the report, bought it back again. 

The Equitable Life makes large advances to agents 
against their accruing renewal commissions. Such ad- 
vances, on December 31 last, amounted to $7,327,825. 
But away back in 1894 the insurance commissioners of 
New York, Massachusetts and other States had refused 
to admit these advances as assets, considering them much 
above the line of safe security. So the Commercial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, which the Equitable owns, and 
other trust companies under its control, kindly took over 
the greater part of its advances to agents, the insurance 
company practically guaranteeing the advances and, in 
addition, depositing cash with the trust company to the 
amount, or well toward the amount, of such advances. 
The insurance company’s last annual report showed only 
the comparatively modest sum of $1,514,640 advanced to 
agents; but on the same date its trust companies were 
carrying, practically with its money and under its guar- 
anty, $5,813,185 more of its advances to agents. 

As said before, the Equitable keeps on deposit a huge 
amount of spot cash—the average amount for the last two 
years having been upward of $35,000,000. But its annual 
statements do not show it, for the cash balances are drawn 
down and put out in loans just before the date of the 
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statement. Thus the average amount of cash on di 
for eleven months of 1903 was $36,120,711; but thea 
on December 31, 1903, was only $24,240,921 —whi 
the end of January, 1904, was increased to $39,67 
The same thing was done systematically for years. 
policy-holder was courteously spared the shock of 
that over nine per cent. of his company’s total asse 
lying in banks and trust companies at about two and 
per cent. interest. 
These simple illustrations indicate the real value of 
statement made once a year on a fixed date, especia | 
when the company is provided with fifteen or wer 
‘affiliated’ concerns by and through which it ean perfo)| 
all kinds of statistical juggling. If the statement 
made five times a year, as with the national ban 
on uncertain dates, they might be a little more vah | 
In practice, the State inspection and supervision 
go beyond merely checking over the items that the c 
pany sets down in its report. About once in five - 
the department at Albany makes a “special examin 
Its last volume contains the result of such an investi 
tion of the Mutual Life. It shows that the examiner h 
a lawyer scrutinize the title to the various parcels of 1 
estate held by the company; that he dutifully ck 
over its holdings of bonds and stocks and went to <7 
to verify its report of the amount on deposit. In ( 
New York Life case and in the new Equitable case th 
department made an examination that really ex 
only when somebody had put the evidence into its 4 
and when the public was aroused to a high pitch of intere_ 
They tell me in New York that all State deparaaa | 
are liable, at spells, to fall under the influence of ) 
ticians, and that if Mr. Odell and Mr. Depew and Mr. 1 | 
should agree, at one of those psychological moments, tl 
the Equitable Building on Broadway was fourteen stor 
high, instead of only eight, it would take the insurar! 
department some time to work out of the trance a’ 
convince itself that they were mistaken. This see, 
strange, but the word of old inhabitants must never } 
lightly doubted. We have seen that Mr. Depew y 
drawing a salary of $20,000 a year from the Equital 
besides some $4500 more in fees as a member of {| 
executive committee. He evidently thought the Eq) 
table was all right. Perhaps he told Mr. Odell and ] 
Platt so. The State Superintendent had before him | 
the facts concerning the Equitable’s unfortunate loan/ 
$250,000 to the Depew Improvement Company. As me; 
ber of the Equitable’s executive committee the i 
senatorial godfather of the improvement company Vo!) 
in favor of the loan. The State Superintendent’s S rept 
however, does not mention this unpleasant incident, 1 
the Senator’s verbal and unfulfilled undertaking to | 
that the insurance company was saved from loss. = | 
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The Wolves and the Open Sheep Pen 4 
AVID B. HILL’S legal services to the | 
compensated at the rateof $5000 a year. Ina if 
article I mentioned that, when some people tho t+ 
vigilant State Superintendent of Banking ought to i 
gate Mr. Ryan’s trust company, the awkward fact 1} 
disclosed that the State Superintendent had borroweds 
$400,000 from the trust company on indifferentsecurity® t 
that he dispatched his deputy to Ryan’s partner, 1, 
Whitney, with a call for help. Altogether, the State sup - 
vision, as now constituted, is a rather feeble and uncer 
barrier between the predatory instincts that are fo 
in Wall Street and the immense hoard of other peo 
money that lies in the hands of the insurance co 
Probably the Street is the real inspiring font of tl’ 
excessive zeal for new business which now possessed gil) 
big companies. The more new business, the more millio) 
in the long run, to loan and invest. i 
secured, although to secure it involves an immediate 
tive loss to old policy-holders. The New York Life 
last year 185,367 new policies, or almost as many asi a4 
in force at the end of the Beers régime. It received | 


expended in commissions and bonuses to agents 
year premiums, salaries and allowances for agen 
agency supervision, medical examination fees and adv 
tising $12,291,487. In addition, some part of the ho’ 
office expenses are chargeable to this new bus 
fact, it cost the company practically all of the fi | 
premiums to get the business. And it cost it someth’ 
more besides to carry the insurance—that is, some Ol '” 
185,367 men whom it insured during the year died 
their policies had to be paid. Whence came the mone 
pay them except from the funds of the old policy-h 
As a matter of fact, the New York Life received 
from all sources except its policy-holders—from 
rents and the like—$16,334,694, and it expend 
purposes, excepting payments to its policy-hold 
543,146, or $3,208,452 more than its total receipts 
from policy-holders. Of course, its assets and I 
grew, because its total receipts from policy-holde 
$40,267,994, greater than its total payments 
holders. us the hoard increased, but it is a bi 
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or the lay mind to grasp the benefit to old policy-holders 
in securing new business at such a cost. The Equitable 
1d Mutual, which issued and reinstated last year 127,173 
ie 109,967 policies respectively, took in from all sources 
xcept policy-holders a little more than they paid for all 
yurposes except to policy-holders; but it is safe to say 
hat the new business of the year cost both of them more 
han it brought in. 
New business is something that any well-established 
ife-insurance company can buy, and it can buy as 
auch of it as it wants. It is simply a question of paying 
he price. The “‘three giants” are willing to bid high. 
“he standard contract gives the agent fifty per cent. of 
he first year’s premium; but seventy-five and eighty per 
ent. are byno means phenomenal. Big commissions mean 
ebates to the insured—the agent giving back half or even 
‘sore of the first year’s premiums. The companies all 
town upon rebating, and, by offering agents big commis- 
jons on the first year’s premium and making them large 
dvaneces against their renewal commissions, directly 
leaiRote it. If the agent can get a commission of 
_eventy-five per cent. of the first year’s premium and 
_eash advance of thirty-five or forty per cent. more 
gainst the renewal premiums, obviously he can rebate 
o the insured the whole first year’s premium and still be 
head. It goes without saying that this rebating is a 
raud on the policy-holders who pay the full premium, 
ust as a rebate in freight rates is a fraud on the shipper 
tho pays the full tariff. 
| Insurance men agree that there is no profit to the com- 
any—which means to the other policy-holders—in a 
‘olicy until the end of its second year. The pressure for 
ew business naturally promotes lapses. A man may take 
ut a policy if fifty or seventy-five per cent. of the first 
ear’s premium is rebated to him, have his insurance for a 
lear, then let the policy lapse. Or the agent, wild for 
nore business, may persuade him to take out a policy that 
‘is income will not bear. So he lets it lapse. In the main 
ll these first and second year lapses represent a downright 
)ss to the other policy-holders. Last year in the Equi- 
able and the Mutual one-third as many policies lapsed 
s were issued. Over 33,000 policies lapsed in each 
ompany. The New York Life did much better in this 
ogard, reporting only 2500 lapses. 
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The Solvency of the Companies 


SN ANOTHER side, however, the showing is admirable. 
Last year the total income of the ‘‘three giants,’’ in- 
luding that from policy-holders, exceeded their total 
isbursements by $94,287,841—all of which was available 
or deposit in Wall Street banks and trust companies for 
oilateral loans and for bond purchases. 
_It may be repeated that the companies are perfectly 
dlvent. They could hardly help being. Nothing could 
reak them except pillage on such a scale as would make 
(ite turn over in his grave, or, possibly, a universal panic 
mong policy-holders. It is easy to understand why. 
'o begin with, as previously shown, they always charge the 
isured, first of all, with the actual cost of carrying the 
isurance—that is, with such a sum as, improved at com- 
pa interest, will produce the face of the policy at the 
kpiration of the average expectancy of life, as given in 
ieir tables, and on the mass of their business this average 
ectancy is never exceeded. This first cost is about 
ghteen dollars a thousand on a life that is insured at 
ze thirty-five. To this first cost they add something 
wrexpenses, and something more for possibleincrease in the 
tortality rate, then something more for “‘ contingencies.” 
0, as regards the cost of carrying the insurance, they are 
a very safe ground. Moreover, their first cost is com- 
uted according to the “American Experience Tables of 
lortality,” which were compiled a generation ago, and 
ibsequent experience has shown that they are too high. 
2 fact, the mortality actually experienced by the com- 
anies amounts to only between eighty-five and ninety 
ér cent. of the expectancy as shown by the tables, giving 
further margin of safety. The old-line company whose 
\te-book I used before charges $22.85 a thousand for 
raight “non-participating” insurance at age thirty- 
We 5 probably twenty-five per cent. more than the 
tual net cost (expenses excepted) of carrying the insur- 
ace. Of course, this is a good fault in so far as it makes 
w solvency, and if the policy is “participating” and the 
ympany is ably and honestly managed the insured get 
ack the surplus above the actual cost. But it costs you 
mething more to ‘‘participate.”’ For a “participating” 
dliey of $1000 at age thirty-five you pay $27.83 a year, 
‘about fifty per cent. a year more than the actual net 
st to the company (excepting expenses) of carrying the 
Surance. Now the company’s only fixed obligation is 
) Pay the face of the policy. If there is a surplus you 
at your share of it. If there isn’t any you don’t get any. 
' will readily be seen that the solveney of a company in 
_ Spect of meeting its fixed obligations may, in sober fact, 
? Compared with the strength of a fortress. The com- 
any estimates that, if you take out the thousand-dollar 
articipating” policy, paying $27.83 annually, it will 
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have $599 cash for you by the end of twenty years. But 
if it happens to have only $399 you must accept its regrets 
for the balance. 

Now the ‘‘vast bulk” of the business of the big com- 
panies is “‘participating,” and a great deal of it has en- 
dowment, annuity and other investment frills besides, for 
which you pay in a still greater excess over the cost of 
carrying the insurance. The New York Life has 325,120 
endowment policies. The Insurance Year-Book, astandard 
authority, says that eighty-eight per cent. of the out- 
standing business of the Mutual Life is ‘‘participating.” 
Probably the proportion in the other companies is quite 
as high. A man who ought to know says that, under the 
average policy written nowadays, the life insurance is 
paid for inside of seven years—meaning that, within seven 
years, the amount that the insured pays over is sufficient 
to cover the cost of carrying the straight life insurance 
through his whole life. 

It must be remembered, too, that the soundness of old- 
line life insurance is not in the least contingent upon 
the taking in of new members. Every man pays the cost 
of carrying his owninsurance. For example, the Connect- 
icut Mutual has grown very little the last five years, the 
number of new policies written being nearly offset by the 
number that terminated by death or maturity. Yet it is 
perfectly solvent. Any old-line company that was honestly 
managed could at any time close its doors so far as concerns 
new business, and, by simply carrying out the contracts in 
hand, meet every obligation at maturity. What would 
happen if new business ceased while at the same time it 
kept up the huge expense of the business-getting machinery, 
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or what would happen if it were subjected to such a run as 
would force liquidation of its enormous assets, are things 
that nobody can tell and that nobody cares to speculate 
about. 

It is not the solvency of the companies, in regard to their 
ability to meet fixed obligations, that is in question. The 
question is as to the use they make of the vast amount of 
investment money which they attract to their hands— 
largely on the false pretense that it is a necessary part of 
the cost of life insurance. Last year the Equitable Life 
received in interest, dividends and rents $16,432,852, or 
3.9 per cent. on its gross assets—all policy-holders’ money. 
But it expended for home office salaries $1,177,501; for 
rents, $335,031; for taxes, $1,073,161; for repairs and 
expenses on real estate, $549,667; for legal services, 
$204,019; and charged off for depreciation of real estate, 
$500,000. Here is a total of $3,839,379, which brings the 
net earnings from its assets down to $12,593,473, or barely 
three per cent. In addition to the expenses above named 
the company spent $2,739,379 in salaries to agents, agency 
supervision, medical examination fees, advertising, postage, 
stationery and printing. All of this, no doubt, is properly 
chargeable to the cost of getting new business. If it were 
deducted from the year’s interest and rents we should have 
less than two and a half per cent. earned net on the invested 
assets. Also, the company paid $8,350,456 in commissions 
and bonuses to agents. 

A handsome booklet issued by the Equitable just before 
the lamentable row between its president and first vice- 
president begins by showing that the amount of its insur- 
ance outstanding had increased in twenty years from three 
hundred millions to a billion and a half and the assets by 
more than three hundred and fifty millions. The author 
of the booklet argues eloquently that only the sterling 
worth of the article could have induced the public to pur- 
chase it in such vast and continuously increasing quanti- 
ties over so long a period. When the Beers fight began 
in the New York Life, that company had 193,452 policies 
in force and over a hundred millions of assets. It now has 
924,712 policies in force and assets of about four hundred 
millions. Naturally, in a recent official history of the 
company, the Beers exposures were treated as the merest 
passing breeze which could not in the least dull the public’s 
avidity for New York Life policies. 


A Sure Thing — For the Managers 


OSSIBLY a question may arise as to how much the 
public knew about the article that it was buying so 
liberally. We find in the Equitable pamphlet, compiled 
when the graft was at its palmiest and the management 
was anxiously seeking ‘‘ coups’ in the way of doubling up 
banks and trust companies—like those in Equitable Trust 
and Western National Bank stocks mentioned above— 
such sentences as this: ‘‘There is one way in which divi- 
dends to policy-holders might be largely augmented, but it 
is a way which will never be countenanced by the managers 
of the Equitable. That way would be to invest in specu- 
lative ventures.’’ The managers much preferred the sure 
thing of bond underwritings and safe-deposit leases. 
Again, “The only guarantees needed by the policy-holders 
of a company such as the Equitable, whose business is 
conducted strictly on the mutual plan, are that their 
money shall be honorably and skillfully husbanded, pro- 
tected from the hazard of loss, employed solely for their 
benefit, and applied exclusively to the objects appropriate 
to life insurance in accordance with the highest mathe- 
matical, financial and moral principles.” 

That is what the public thought it was buying. The 
article actually delivered to it was somewhat different, as 
we have seen. 

The intimacy with Wall Street has been bad for the 
policy-holders. It can be checked by strict statutory 
limitations upon the use of life-insurance money, such as 
are in force with regard to savings-bank money. Life- 
insurance men say that such strict limitations will diminish 
the income; that if they are given a free hand they can 
make the money earn more. But this is squarely contrary 
to proved facts. Unrestrained, the Equitable earns exactly 
3.95 per cent. on its invested assets; the Mutual exactly 
3.98 per cent; the New York Life 4.02 per cent.—against 
which in each case there are big expenses for home office 
salaries, repairs, taxes and the like, bringing net earnings 
down to three per cent. in the case of the Equitable, and 
not much over that for the other companies. The restricted 
savings banks earn over three and a half and four per cent. 
net. 

It can be checked also by abolishing the long-deferred- 
dividend plan, which Germany, Switzerland and Austria— 
the three countries with the strictest life-insurance regula- 
tions—forbid, and requiring the companies to give anexact 
account of dividends earned every year. Then policy- 
holders will be able to compare, year by year, the results 
secured by one company with those of other companies, 
and the results of each company one year with another. 
With these two reforms there is no reason why life insur- 
ance should not be all that it pretends to be and ought 
to be. 


Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 


Vil 

IME, that worst of speeders, whom no village consta- 
al ble has ever yet arrested, nor any police-magistrate 
contrived to bring to book—Time, the smooth- 
running, perfect sparking, unpuncturable racer, played one 
of its usual pranks when man and maid get together, and 
revealed the horrifying hour of eleven-thirty as Essy crept 
up to bed. She guiltily regarded the sleeping form of Miss 
Schell, and trembled lest it might suddenly rise in judg- 
ment against her; and then, blowing out the candle, she 
undressed in the dark, said a sneaky little prayer, and tum- 
bled in. It seemed as though she had hardly more than 
closed her eyes before she awoke with a start, to find Miss 
Schell seated grimly beside her, shaking her by the shoulder. 

“Get up!’’ said Miss Schell. 

‘‘W-w-what time is it?”’ asked Essy, recognizing a very 
early brand of sunshine peeping through the shutters. 

“Get up!’’ repeated Miss Schell. 

Essy felt for the watch under her pillow. It said half- 
past four! She sleepily confronted Miss Schell with the 
awful fact. 

‘‘Breakfast is ordered for five,’’ said Miss Schell, ‘‘and 
Mr. Bocher is getting Baby ready for an early start!” 

“But why?” pleaded Essy. 

‘“‘We’re going to try and lose that horrid man,’ re- 
turned Miss Schell. 

“Horrid who?” asked Essy, sitting up and forlornly 
accepting a pair of long black stockings. 

‘“ Your Mr. Sutphen,’”’ went on Miss Schell vindictively. 
““He’s trying to fasten himself on to us. He sees we are 
unprotected. Your pretty face has caught his attention, 
and he’s the kind of a wretch who sticks at nothing !”’ 

“You're too silly for anything! Nobody could be 
nicer or more respectful!’”” The prospect of losing Mr. 
Sutphen irritated Essy exceedingly. 

“The admiration of some men is an insult!” 

Essy wanted to know why the presence of Alphonse was 
any less compromising than that of his late master. 

“Mr. Bocher is different,’ exclaimed Miss Schell. ‘‘He 
is with us in a menial capacity. It is like having a maid 
or a butler !”’ 

“Can’t see it,’ said Essy. ‘‘I’m sure Papa wouldn’t 
approve of my roaming over England with a strange 
Frenchman. If I give up Mr. Sutphen you ought to give 
up Alphonse!” 

“He’s going to put Baby Bullet in first-class condition, 
teach me to run her, and then leave,” said Miss Schell. “I 
think that’s a pretty big order on his good nature already, 
and I wouldn’t dream of extending it!” 

Essy yawned —or did she sigh ?—and submitted to the 
inevitable. It was something to have escaped a lecture 
for having stayed out so late the night before. In this 
respect, at least, she felt herself honestly open to criticism. 
But it was a sad, dreary, blank of a world, and the loss of 
her four-cylinder admirer struck her to the heart. Later, 
as they mounted Baby in the stable, the sight of 
Sutphen’s noble giant beside them oppressed her with 
added pangs. 

Soon they were beyond the town, and speeding north 
again. Baby ran well and developed more speed than she 
had ever shown before—doing a good sixteen miles, and 
occasionally taking a hill or two on the high. Except for 
an unaccountable boiling in her water-tank, and a conse- 
quent cloud of steam from the escape-pipe, she would have 
satisfied the most exacting of experts. But Alphonse 
drove her with a very worried expression, his face betray- 
ing occasional spasms of pain, as though there were troubles 
in his own anatomy. Such is the perfect chauffeur, to 
whom a faulty valve, or the faint moaning of distressed 
metal, is as afflicting as a personal toothache. The water 
boiled away so fast that twice they had to stop, and fill up 
at farmhouses. On each of these occasions it was hard to 
restart the motor, which turned over so stiffly that it 
nearly cranked the heart out of poor Alphonse. It was 
overheating somewhere, of course, but the where was the 
difficulty, the working parts being so idiotically hidden 
out of all sight or touch. It is a comfortable automobile 
maxim that troubles often right themselves, and, thus sus- 
tained, they proceeded on their way — boiling. 

The morning wore away. They had lunch in the little 
garden of a Cyclists’ Rest—a cross kind of lunch— 
Alphonse moody about the overheating; Miss Schell 
snappy and contradictory; Essy burning with a subdued 
indignation over the loss of Mr. Sutphen. Afterward, 
as they got into Baby and again took the road, she could 
not resist looking back at times in the hope of perhaps 
seeing him. A man with a jaw like that wasn’t likely to 
give up easily. 

Miss Schell, too, kept looking back — giving apprehensive 
little peeps, like a tall, thin Russian, expectant of wolves. 
There was something very grim in her expression, as 
though, if need be, she wouldn’t hesitate to shoot. 
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“Like This,”’” Added Alphonse 


Alphonse, crouching over the steering-lever, was hasten- 
ing Baby on the open throttle, and taking favorable grades 
like the Empire State Express. Essy smiled at this pitiful 
attempt to outrun Sutphen, whose sixty horse-power 
offered him an irresistible advantage if he cared to avail 
himself of it. As well might a gosling try to escape a 
healthy panther ! 

Suddenly Miss Schell gave a convulsive start, and poked 
the chauffeur beside her. Essy turned, and saw a swift 
and distant speck furiously approaching them in a cloud 
of dust! It was the four-cylinder overtaking them like a 
cyclone, and performing the prodigy of a mile a minute! 
It may have been less, but the way it shot into view, and 
increased its size in a prolonged and lightning rush, could 
only be described by the word appalling. The Baby 
Bullets had the agonizing sense of being in a hand-car, 
and obstructing the track of some mighty Limited. 

Alphonse threw out his clutch, applied both brakes, 
and came to a standstill with the instant readiness of a 
well-rehearsed program. Not a word was spoken. The 
throttled engine pounded sullenly. Miss Schell descended 
and, taking out a large paper bag from beneath the seat, 
began to tilt forth its contents in a snaky line across the 
highway. Essy could hardly believe her eyes. The 
paper bag contained broken glass of a bottle-green com- 
plexion, and the shocking nature of its purpose burst on 
her like a crime. Before she could pull herself together — 
before she could even cry out or expostulate— Miss Schell 
had leaped up into Baby again, and the little car was 
lurching forward! 

Miss Schell glowed with sinister triumph. Alphonse’s 
face underwent the expressions of another Cain, and his 
guilty eyes furtively avoided Essy’s horrified and avengeful 
gaze. The Unforgivable Sin had been committed — openly 
—shamelessly —dog eating dog—under the affronted 
dome of high Heaven! Miss Schell and Alphonse had 
deliberately plotted to puncture the four-cylinder ! 

With fascinated curiosity, Essy watched and waited. 
Sutphen could plainly be seen now, bent almost double 
over his wheel. Essy offered up a little prayer that he had 
not seen this dastardly attempt to wreck his terrific prog- 
ress—and then another—that he had, and would take 
the means to circumvent it. On he came, the sun spark- 
ling on his brilliant lamps; the dust spurting high behind 
the tonneau; the chuck-chuck-chuck of the powerful en- 
gine thrilling the ear with its swift and perfect action. He 
was across the deadline in a flash. Thank Heaven, not a 
bit the worse for it—the five-inch French tires, inflated to 
bursting by the heat of racing, spurned the glass as though 
they had been fluffs of cotton. Essy tingled with relief. 
The unsportsmanlike trick had failed. The great car, 
panting its giant breaths, was bounding on unhurt, and 
doing forty to Baby’s frantic two. 

Pop! Pop! Pop! 
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- episode multiplied by three, and then drop a tear fg 


Miss Schell looked exultantly at Alphonse. He bowe 
his humiliated head. He had never done a mean thing j 
his life before, and now, at the bidding of a woman, he ha 
lost his automobile honor! As for Essy, she was speech 
less with indignation. The premeditation of the crim 
seemed to give it an added horror. Words were too pal 
to express her feelings. She would cable to her father— 
she would leave Miss Schell at the next stopping-place— 
she would catch the express steamer at Southampton — 
And all the while Baby sped on, boiling furiously ar 
wafting over its occupants an occasional breath of om 
nously hot air. Far, far behind it on the road might b 
seen the solitary figure of Mortimer Sutphen, jae uj 
the wreck. Let us not regard him too closely, nor overhea 
the impulsive expression of his disapproval. Three’ 
tures on practically new tires, and only two spare ii 
tubes in the kit! Have you ever taken off the shoe of 
five-inch tire? Have you ever dug the strippers into tha 
recalcitrant material, and pitted your own puny strengt 
against the superiority of rubber? Imagine the drear 


Sutphen! > | 
We will not stay to watch him. Let us rather follo. 
Baby, and rejoice that evil does not invariably escape a| 
avenging hand. The boiling grew worse—a loud, bump). 
frenzied boiling—and at times the noses of the Bab. 
Bullets were affronted by the unmistakable smell of hc 
engine. It is a terrifying and warning smell of a peculi:. 
pungency. Alphonse stopped twice to let Baby cool, an’ 
to refill the water tank. Very little was said during thes 
intervals. Essy showed by her frozen manner that she ha | 
washed her hands of her two companions. She affecte 
an absolute lack of interest in Baby’s complaint, wande 
ing away from the others, and sitting stiffly by the roai' 
side until she was called. Miss Schell well knew there wi 
a slumbering powder magazine in that young lady, ar 
had no desire to set it off. _ 
She and her fellow-conspirator talked together in lo) 
anxious tones. Alphonse burrowed under the ear, at 
was handed tools one by one. He emerged looking vei 
depressed. Essy overheard him say something aboi 
‘‘the collar binding’”—and some more about the “dog 
But she didn’t care! Let the collar bind! Her on} 
thought was of the man they had wronged. Suppose!) 
should include her in the general guilt ? | 
It took a long time for the engine to cool, and on ea 
occasion it was harder than ever to restart the motc 
The second time it seemed almost impossible. Alphon 
had to rest off, and reluctantly allowed Miss Schell to tr 
She cranked till she lay down on the road and had to 
fanned. Essy kept her distance, and never volunteered | 
help. She wore an expression of listless indifference. | 
last, when the poor old overheated thing caught the spar 
and began to turn over, she refused to join in the enth 
siasm of the others. All she did was to come obedient | 
when she was called. : 
‘‘What do you want, dear?”’ asked Miss Schell kind! 
as Essy stood beside Baby and felt under the seat. 
‘Only this,’’ returned Essy, pulling out a second par 
bag, and quelling her friend’s gaze with a look of outrag 
innocence. It contained eight or nine pounds of brok 
glass, which Essy carried to the side of the road and sci 
tered in the grass. Nothing was said as she returned a 
took her place on the little bob seat. Alphonse got ve 
busy and shot Baby ahead, while Miss Schell pretend 
to become violently interested in the landscape. Es 
maintained her air of frigid reserve, and assumed 
nobody’s-darling expression. It was very efficacious 
lowering the spirits of both the other Baby Bullets, | 
whose brows a sense of guilt was already imprinting 
unseen brand. - 
It did not take many miles to start the water boili 
worse than ever. The collar, or the dog, or whatever 
was, interfered even more than before with the pro] 
working of the machinery. Hot waves began to rise 2 
choke them. The odor of fried cylinder-oil added a n 
and discouraging note. Very serious disorders were ©) 
dently developing beneath them, and Essy prepared | 
skip lightly off in case the gasoline caught fire. She cole 
passed on her apprehension to Miss Schell, with a res) 
that was gratifying to her own ill-humor. For a mom¢ 
Miss Schell’s confidence in Baby was ruthlessly shaki 
It was some time before Alphonse could reassure hy 
Even then the reassurance lacked a convincing quali 
The pistons were beginning to stick, and it became imere” 
ingly difficult to engage the high-speed clutch. At last 
refused to engage at all. The engine slowed down. 
engine stopped ! 
“Must we get out and let it cool again?” as 
Schell. : 
ee Na 
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he gears have overheated and stuck,” he muttered. 
“What does that mean exactly?” 
ae means,” said Essy, taking the words out of the 
‘renchman’s mouth—‘‘It means we have been properly 
orved for puncturing Mr. Sutphen. It means that it will 
ms whole machine-shop to get Baby Bullet to move 
nother inch.” 
Alphonse confirmed the dreary fact. 
Miss Schell’s eyes were smarting as she descended. 
vaby had betrayed her. Baby had broken down. 
| We'll make a nice spectacle for Mr. Sutphen when he 
-hizzes past us,” said Essy cruelly. 
_ Alphonse ground his teeth. The remark stung him. 
le groveled under the car, and was heard hammering 
jndictively. It didn’t do any good, but it acted as a 
‘alve to his feelings; hammer, hammer, hammer—and 
nen a subdued French swear! Miss Schell stood discon- 
lately beside the little wagon, hoping against hope, and 
topping scalding tears on the mud-guard. Essy tried to 
- sist the relenting that was stealing over her at the sight 
fi her companion’s distress. At this moment of acute 
“iis they were suddenly all electrified by the sound of a 
orn, and Sutphen was upon them! Yes, in his great, 
_plendid, massive car, choo-chooing on the open throttle as 
“rough he meant to charge right through them! 
Miss Schell cowered. Alphonse hunched himself close 
ithin the cramped space below Baby Bullet, and watched 
ie approach of his ex-master through one of the artillery 
heels. Essy flushed scarlet, and waited suffocatingly 
yr Sutphen to pass on and disappear. Waited for—and 
: as proudly willing to receive—a glance of burning scorn 
iat would concentrate into a single second all the pent-up 
iry of those three punctures! Wonder of wonders, he 
as stopping! Did he mean to thrash the unfortunate 
_renchman ? Or was it to get off some expression of his 
\dignation? She sought his face for an answer to these 
gestions. Good Heavens, he wassmiling. He positively 
_ oked jolly! There was a twitch—a shiver of his cheek — 
1 odd quizzical twinkle of his eyes that said, plainer than 
ay words: ‘‘ Follow my cue!”’ 
_ He sprang out of the car, and advanced with exuberant 
od humor, talking very fast as though to forestall any 
wkward explanations. 
“Say, what’s allthis?” hecried. ‘‘Baby broken down! 
reat Scott, what’s the matter with the little car? I’ve 
°en in trouble too, worse luck! Punctured! Three of 
-iem, all in a row—a broken bottle or something! Guess 
looks like another tow, doesn’t it? Well, here I am at 
ur service, and really glad to be able to help out!” 
Miss Schell, in a single vivid glance, flung herself on 
_ ssy’s mercy. 
_Essy was unable to resist the appeal. 
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Apart from the 


‘omptings of her natural generosity, she was quick to 
ie the obvious advantage of ignoring the broken glass 
cident. 

“We all felt sure you’d soon overtake us,”’ 
veetly. 

Then Miss Schell tremblingly added her mite. 


she said 


| 
| 
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“TI think you must be our good angel, 
Mr. Sutphen,”’ she said. ‘This is the 
second time you’ve come to our rescue!” 


Vill 


OUREEEN was boisterously friendly. 
Warned by his previous mistakes, 
he now spared no pains to earn Miss 
Schell’s and Alphonse’s good will. No- 
body was ever so helpful, so gay, so royal 
in offering assistance! He took Baby 
in his arms, as to speak —took them all 
in his arms—arrogating to himself the 
position of the strong man of the party, 
with shoulders broad enough to bear all 
their troubles. Alphonse had hardly 
got one leg out from under Baby Bullet 
when he found himself once more en- 
gaged in Sutphen’s service. By the 
time he had got out his second leg his 
wages had been raised. At regular in- 
tervals, like the minute-gun at sea, 
Sutphen praised Baby to the skies! 
Essy was convulsed at this lightning 
courtship of Miss Schell, and almost 
resentful. The artifice was so ) clumsy 
—and so successful ! 

Sutphen applied himself with ardor to 
the problem of Baby. He, too, crawled 
underneath, and had an examination. 
It was too bad, too bad, he said, that 
one little fault like a binding collar should 
have been allowed to pass notice on such 
a magnificent French car. But auto- 
mobilists had to bow their heads to such 
delinquencies. There was no such thing 
as a perfect car, pay what you will! 
Look at his own, for instance. He could 
assure Miss Schell that he had had end- 
less trouble with it. Alphonse would 
bear him out inthat! Alphonse would remember that one 
of the valve-stems was too long. Alphonse wore a puz- 
zled expression, but answered ‘‘ Yes, yes!’’ with alacrity. 
He was in the humor to answer “‘ Yes, yes,” to anything — 
that is, if such seemed the reply that would please Sutphen. 
His ruffled feelings had been smoothed down, and he felt 
himself comfortably settled in life again. It warmed him 
through and through, especially now that his salary had 
been raised to eight hundred franes! Sutphen had been 
particular to use the word “‘salary.’’ He had put a close 
watch on himself, and was taking infinite pains to be 
agreeable. 

Once, as he passed close to Essy, he whispered: 
you proud of me?”’ 

And she laughingly whispered back: ‘‘Be careful, or 
you'll turn Miss Schell’s head and make me jealous!”’ 

Be that as it may, in ten minutes Sutphen was the 
acknowledged master of their destinies. In their general 

helplessness, his will 
suddenly became the 
law of their being. 
He had the chain 
d stripped off Baby, 
thus freeing the 
driving-wheels from 
the clogged trans- 
mission, and the ma- 
nila rope made its 
second appearance 
intheir midst. Baby 
was again made fast 
to its powerful 
brother, submitting 
with docility to the 
position that it 
Sp seemed best able to 
A fill. Baby towed 
XY beautifully. No- 
body could deny 
that. Its troubles 
only arose when it 
trusted to what Miss 
Schell called “‘its 
ownty-townty little 
engine.” 

When they decided 
to proceed, Sutphen 
concluded the con- 
quest of Miss Schell’s 
heart by proposing 
that she herself 
should steer Baby! 
With excited humil- 
ity she protested her 
inability to do so. 
The idea fascinated 
her, but she had 
never done anything 
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Essy Came to the Rescue with a Bottle of Eau de Cologne 


like it before ! If you pull the lever this way, will the 
car go that way ? It was all very well to say it was 
easy ! But Alphonse must sit beside her and watch 
her like a hawk! Alphonse must be ready to take the 
thing quick in case she lost her head. She wouldn’t answer 
for not doing that ! And Mr. Sutphen would go very 
slowly at first, wouldn’t he? And suppose she used the 
emergency brake instead of the—the transmission, would 
that make any difference? Oh, it locked, did it? Stuck 
where you put it ! And this handle on the lever was 
the release? How simple it was when it was all explained ! 
And the other was the reverse? But, if she pressed it 
by mistake for the—the transmission-brake, would Baby 
reverse? Oh, it wouldn’t, because the engine wasn’t 
working! Oh, yes, of course! But if it were working, it 
would reverse, wouldn’t it? How easy it was when you 
once got hold of the idea! 

At length the start was made, Miss Schell giving de- 
lighted little screams as Baby forged forward and impul- 
sively tried to ram the car ahead. Essy was seated beside 
Sutphen in the big car, and as their eyes met they both 
broke into uncontrollable laughter. 

“Tt takes more than broken glass to keep me down,” 
Sutphen said, as he recovered a little. ‘‘But say, it wasa 
mean thing to do—now, wasn’t it?” 

“T had made up my mind to cable papa and take the 
first steamer home! I was so angry I couldn't talk, or 
anything.” 

“Good old Baby!” exclaimed Sutphen. ‘ Baby’s on 
my side, anyway. Didn’t it break down in just the right 
place?” 

‘‘T can’t understand why you are so forgiving about it!” 
said Essy. ‘‘You must have had an awful time. You 
must have felt like shooting us!”’ 

“Only fora moment. Not you, of course. I knew you 
were incapable of such a thing — but the others, 1 mean — 
especially when I found that some of the lugs had rusted 
in. Then I saw I had more to lose than to gain by getting 
cross about it!” 

“Tose?’’ cried Essy. ‘‘ Lose what?” 

“You,” returned Sutphen succinctly. 

She colored faintly under his glance. 

“You’re well worth three punctures,’ he went on. 
“‘ Besides, I had some pride, you know, in getting back 
into your friends’ good graces. I still felt guilty for having 
slammed Baby Bullet, and wanted to make it up; and 
this, I fancy, was just my Heaven-sent opportunity.” 

‘“Well, you certainly took it!” 

‘“Yes, didn’t 1? Was ever anybody so angelic? Didn’t 
I pile it on about Baby, and raise Bocher’s wages? I 
would have offered anything to anybody!” 

“‘T wonder what’s going to happen next?’’ pondered 
Essy. 

‘“Who cares?” 

““Yes, who cares!” 

Behind them, tugging wildly at its string, Baby Bullet 
was zigzagging like a chunky little heifer at the tail of a 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Behind Closed Doors 


NE day there was a snug little meeting of the executive 
committee of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
This committee is vested with control of the company’s 
funds. Before it lay the application of the Depew Improve- 
ment Company for a loan of $250,000. Of course, 
nobody voted against it. That would have been rank 
discourtesy to a Senator, a gentleman and afriend. It was 
a poor loan. The interest was not paid. The insurance 
company had to foreclose, and the State Insurance 
Department valued the mortgaged property at $150,000. 
Another day young Mr. Hyde mentioned that he 
should like his salary raised to $100,000 a year. The 
good-natured Senator fixed it up, himself and another 
amiable gentleman reporting to the board in favor of the 
increase. There were other things like that—lax and 
questionable; but all done snugly and quietly in the pleas- 
antly secluded committee-room, among good-natured 
gentlemen and friends. 

Then the exposure came, and Senator Depew, at the age 
of seventy-one, nearing the end of a long life that has been 
singularly heaped with public honors, finds that, in the 
cruel glare of publicity, things take ona very different shade 
from that which they had in the pleasantly secluded room. 

There are not many of us who do not, in one sort or 
another, have our snug little meetings behind closed doors, 
where it is all among discreet, obliging friends and it looks 
as though we could do our little grafting or lying or thiev- 
ing as safe and sure as anything in the world. Hence all 
the tiresome old axioms about the wisdom of always keep- 
ing in mind that every act is likely to wander out in the 
street and get itself looked at. 


The Good, Persecuted Bear 


Gos has been hearing a proposal to abate the evils 
of speculation in foodstuffs by prohibiting unlimited 
short selling. 

This reflects one of the most popular, persistent, yet 
hopelessly wrong notions that ever found lodgment in the 
collective human head—the notion, namely, that the 
bull, who “‘goes long’”’ and plays for a rise in prices, may 
be a very useful and admirable figure, particularly when 
he happens to bull a commodity that one has for sale; 
whereas the bear, who “‘sells short’”’ and plays for a fall 
in prices, is a conspiring villain and public enemy. 

Morally there is, of course, no difference between them. 
They sit at the same table, deal from the same pack and 
make the same game. The person who sanctions the bull 
but speaks severely of ‘‘selling property one does not own”’ 
really means that he thinks it moral to bet that prices 
will rise and immoral to bet that they will fall. Econom- 
ically the fact is that the bulls make all the trouble. A 
bear market seldom hurts anybody except those who are 
in it. A bull market frequently endangers the whole 
business fabric. The bull means inflation, over-extension 
of credits, weakening of reserves, and whenever he has his 
own way long enough he brings about a panic. He is no 
better satisfied with Union Pacific at 137 than he was 
with it at 71. He wants it at 237, and gets it there if 
he can—and then rather wonders why call money has 


advanced to fifty per cent. and the banks are paying their 
debts in the stage money of Cree S0Uss certificates 
instead of currency. 

The bear is the brake on the coach-wheel. He is unpop- 
ular because he lives in a nation of bulls. But he per- 
forms a highly useful office—if anything in speculation is 
useful—and he is entitled to all the more honor and sym- 
pathy for the reason that he perishes in his cause. Wall 
Street says: ‘‘Who ever heard of a bear dying rich?” 
There have been a few instances. But in a country that 
produces wealth as rapidly as the United States does they 
must be regarded merely as the exceptions that prove the 
rule. 

So never again denounce and deride the good, ma- 
ligned, sacrificial bear. He throws himself before the 
car, frequently keeps it from running wild, and almost 
always gets run over in the end. 


Opportunity at the Door 


ITH the sense of the greatness of John Hay so fresh in 
mind, President Roosevelt’s recently revived eulogy 

of Mr. Root, pronounced more than a year ago, may seem 
to savor of the blind personal loyalty with which he is so 
often charged: “‘ He is the greatest man that has appeared 
in the public life of any country, in any position, on either 
side of the ocean, in my time.”’ But the recently disclosed 
correspondence between the new Secretary of State and a 
friend in Cincinnati goes far to confirm the growing belief 
in the President’s judgment of men. ‘‘ Would it not be 


wisest to wait three years for the substance,” wrote the 
friend, ‘‘rather than take the shadow now?’’ Mr. Root 
replied: ‘‘My feeling is that the things one has an oppor- 


tunity to do are substance, and the things one tries to get 
are shadows.”’ 

AXsop spoke no better in his fable of the dog who dropped 
his bone to reach for the image of it ina pool. Goethe,and 
after him Carlyle, were on the same track when they said 
that the greatest duty is that nearest at hand. 

Mr. Dooley, the Wise, to be sure, observes that Oppor- 
tunity may knock once at every man’s door, but that 
sometimes, if he goes to open the door, Opportunity swats 
him. When this happens, however, the chances are that 
a better Opportunity was already at the man’s fireside. 


Blowing It 


N@ a year, and scarcely a month, passes without. 


somebody arising to give a striking illustration of the 
most grievous defect in our educational system. 

The last person to fill this melancholy office happened 
to be agentleman named Scott who discovered a gold mine 
in California. But if it hadn’t been Scott it would have 
been Smith who made a pile in steel, or Jones who struck 
oil, or Robinson who cornered September corn. Our 
bountiful opportunities and our adventurous spirit combine 
to produce a never-ending procession of over-night mil- 
lionaires. Three times out of five they are without educa- 
tion, and there is nothing more pathetic than the spectacle 
they make as they go lumbering on in crude, untaught, 
breech-clout efforts to spend their money fast enough. 

In the very general and comprehensive disagreement as 
to the value of education, two points are definitely settled 
—one being that a college will not teach a man how to 
make money; the other, that it certainly will teach him 
how to spend it. The latter subject has, for thousands of 
years, received the undivided attention of some of the 
most ingenious of men. In view of the ease with which 
the results of their study and experiments may be ac- 
quired, it is really heart-breaking to see the suddenly- 
enriched Jones with his pockets full of money and no more 
intelligent idea of how to blow it in than as though he 
were Adam or a Fiji Islander. 

Why not direct educational energy in the channel where 
it is sure to bring beneficial results? Why drag the lad in 
from the street and make him study algebra when, proba- 
bly, he will be a cab driver anyway, and at the same time 
let the truant officer overlook the bonanza man who could 
be taught in a three-months’ course that fifty cents will 
buy all the alcohol the human system can absorb and that 
throwing fifty-dollar tips at waiters was discredited and 
discarded by discriminating blowers in the latter part of 
the Stone Age. 


Mob and Snob in Literature 


estes in arecent monthly pulls a long face over 
what he calls the mob spirit in current literature. 
This is best illustrated, he says, by the kind of heroine the 
public dotes on, and with the finely curving lip of scorn he 
quotes descriptions, among them this from When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower: ‘‘Her skin was like velvet; a rich, 
clear, rosy snow, with the hot young blood glowing through 
it like the faint red tinge we sometimes see on the inner side 
of a white roseleaf. She was of medium height, with a 
figure Venus might have envied.’’ In a similar vein of 
despairing satire Mrs. Wharton recently repeated the 
remark of a chance acquaintance. ‘‘Have you read The 
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Swan-Song of the Rose?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You must! The 
heroine is the most beautiful woman you ever saw!” 
Where such superlatives rule, what chance is there, such 
satirists ask, for sober and unflinching truth to life, for 
subtle and exhaustive psychology? ; 

Small chance, perhaps; but, at the worst, is the case so 
desperate? In the house of art there are many mansions, 
and if some are smaller than others the fact is not without 
reason. Scrupulous veracity is the virtue of the scient 
The fact that the modern novel admits it at all is evi 
rather of its catholicity than of its limitations. A 
depth of truth there must always be in art; but the es 
tial spirit is that of beauty—ennobled radiance and vi 
ity. Even the novels of Mr. Meredith and Mr. James 
endure not so much because of their subtlety as be 
of their power of feeding and stimulating the heart. 

It has always been so. Shakespeare’s theatre on 
Bankside was the home of popular spectacles, and 
brother to the bear-gardens. Ben Jonson scorned 
a maker of plays: he wrote for the exclusive “ 
theatres of the city, and called what he wrote 
They were elaborately realistic, and vaunted adheren 
to the classical rules of comedy. But they were not beauti-| 
ful, and only faintly stimulating in any way. They ar 
honored in the library, but dead to a world and the 
as the proverbial door-nail. 

Rosalind, Viola and Cordelia are more beautiful than 
any woman you ever saw, and the incidents in which they 
live are more fantastic than any popular novelist of to-day | 
would dare stand sponsor for. But with their power « of 
moving the popular heart they have a depth and perma- 
nency of beauty that will always delight the rarest minds, 
It is the province of the artist, as our critic declares, to 
tame the turbulent popular spirit; but to do this requires 
the poet who loves it, not the snob who despises it. 


Russia’s “Gang Politics ” | 


(ee Japan, can the world, hope for a permanent peace 
for Russia as it is at present organized? 

Ever since the present weakling ascended the Russian 
throne, the Grand Ducal ring of profligates and plun- 
derers has been in control, has made the Russian people 
miserable, has caused Russia to be a synonym for 
faith and broken promises in international parties. ‘And 
if the Czar should die his successor would be a baby— 
which would mean at least fifteen or twenty years more 
of the ascendency of the ring of ruffians, rascals and li s, 
And troubled and tempestuous foreign relations are to 
advantage of this ring, because it can rob most easily’ 
and most largely through military and naval contracts, 
and because the ‘absence of the young peasantry 11 0 
armies lessens the danger of revolution. - 


Penny-Wise Economy = | 


ME JOHN LANE, girding, in an English review, r, at 
the false economies of her sex, relates the story of “2 
woman of massive intellect’”’ who saved sevenpence by| 
going to the suburban wilds of Shepherd’s Bush to buy 
Brussels sprouts, and in the process so exhausted her ener- 
gies that it took several days and a fashionable physician 
to restore her. The type is not unknown in America.) 
Countless indigestions are acquired by shopping all day) 
in a department store, lunching meanwhile on the free 
food of the demonstration counters. The exponents of 
such economy are precisely the women who endure miser- 
able weeks of rapid-fire servants rather than give one of, 
them an extra afternoon off, or extend to her the liberty 
of the tea-chest or the ice-box for her visiting friends. 
When it comes to buying a dollar’s worth for ninety-nine 
cents the most massive intellect crumbles, and when there 
is a question of shaving two dollars off the monthly bills 
the kindest heart becomes steel. 

This is one feminine foible, however, with the responsi- 
bility of which she is not to be charged. The art of spending 
a dollar to save two is acquired only by the habit of large 
dealing, and is impossible to any one in the position of 
economic dependence. Few wives have any settled allow- 
ance, and fewer still are made to feel that they have. an 
equal interest in the family disbursements. 

A tea and coffee merchant in Chicago, whose econon c 
sense was larger than his knowledge of human be 
lately opened a system of retail shops and offe his 
wares for prices twenty per cent. below the current rates. 
The reduction, he announced, and quite truly, vamp | 


possible by the fact that he gave no trading sta 
other premiums. The experiment cost him many 
sands of dollars. His customers said that the money tey) 
saved with him stayed in their husbands’ pockets, an@ 
could not be enticed thence for the purchase of necessary 
china; to say nothing of the bric-a-brac so passion’ 
desired. That the husband’s temper was endang 
bad coffee and the family wealth diminished i in the ie 


sion or care. 
Women will cease to save at the spigot ae € 
them to save i the bunghole. 


0 MUCH has been 
~™ said about free Con- 
|Z gressional seeds, 
$60,000 worth or so, 
aich are distributed 
anually among grateful 
-rmers—half a dozen 
‘ance-packets going to 
«chrecipient—that one might imagine 
sis to be the only gift bestowed by a 
merous Government upon the citizens 
this country. As a matter of fact, : 
-jwever, the generosity of Uncle Sam 
i most comprehensive, and he gives 

vay an immense number of things of 
ther kinds, supplementing such tan- 

‘ble presents with information that is 
( actual money-value to people in all 
~alks of life. Indeed, there is scarcely 

4 individual who does not profit in 

e Way or another, where his pocket- 

bok is directly concerned, by such 

venhandedness on the part of the 

-deral management. 

Even the immigrant, on first reach- 
ig our shores, has an opportunity to 
itiee an example of this liberality. 
‘ferry, on which no fare is charged, is maintained for his 
imefit between Ellis Island and Manhattan, the boat run- 
ing every hour, and his friends are thus enabled to visit 
‘\m without paying a cent. During the period of his de- 
hae he has free lodging; though he is obliged to pay 
renty-four cents a day for board, it is cost price, and, 
pe he goes away, he is at liberty to take with him all the 
| 
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od he can carry, purchasing it at about one-third the 
te an American housewife would-reckon upon for the 
me provender. 

Much of the business of the new-fledged Department of 
mmmerce relates, as a matter of course, to foreign trade. 
(ae of its bureaus, recently organized, is that of Manu- 
= which seeks to show the Yankee merchant where 
-ean sell his goods to greatest advantage abroad, and 
ee he can buy them best and cheapest. It proposes, in 
word, to put money into the pockets of our exporters by 
Iping them to find foreign markets, and to place them in 
juch with possible buyers all over the world. With this 
(d in view, expert agents are immediately to be sent out 
1 Europe, Asia, South America and Africa, to procure 
iformation which, when it has been gathered, will be 
(stributed gratis to all applicants. 

‘It is probable that the Bureau of Manufactures will soon 
asorb the Tariff Division, which makes a study of foreign 
riffs, and the Bureau of Statistics. The latter bureau 
1t only compiles all sorts of data relating to imports and 
(ports, for the benefit of American merchants, but also 
izes, for the gathering of the latest commercial informa- 
yn, the greatest corps of reporters in the world, publish- 
g their reports in the only daily paper that is issued by 
ay Government. This daily paper costs nothing a year, 
id anybody may receive it at that price who so desires. 
‘he contributors, or reporters, are the consuls of the 
ited States, who are stationed in every seaport of 
nportance on the globe. 


* 


Have Your Scales Tested 


| lt Se more noteworthy than might besupposed, asa dis- 
{4 tributor of freeinformation worth dollars to the every- 
y citizen, is the Bureau of Standards. The duty of giving 
each State of the Union, and to each of the agricul- 
‘ral colleges in the country, a full set of accurate weights 
id measures is merely an incidental part of the business 
this branch of the Government. At merely nominal 
ist, any mercantile establishment or other business con- 
‘rn may have its measures and weights tested—a matter 
‘the utmost importance, inasmuch as nowadays all 
‘mmercial industries, as well as all of the sciences, depend 
‘ndamentally upon the correctness of measurements of 
ie kind or another. To such an extent is accuracy in 
ese matters carried that, whereas an inch divided into 
000 parts would have satisfied all requirements a few 
‘eades ago, to-day it must be split into 1,000,000 parts. 
_ The Bureau of Standards maintains a huge refrigerating 
nt, by the help of which it is enabled to conduct 
‘periments independently of the season, any room being 
wie any required temperature for an indefinite period. 
“yw determine the error of your thermometer by com- 
ring it with the ideal instrument, in which the glass tube 
_joceupied by air instead of mercury. Before long it will 
| ready to furnish standards of electrical units, such 
ohms, — amperes and watts; and, meanwhile, it is 


By René Bache 


Merely to Help Fill the Pocketbooks of His People, He Employs 
Hundreds of Men and Distributes Millions of Dollars 


ascertaining with absolute accuracy the candle-power of 
lamps and the relative intensities of various kinds of light. 
Of sound no exact measurement has as yet been made. 
We speak of a ‘‘volume” of sound, but nothing definite is 
meant. Nevertheless, we shall certainly have a standard 
unit of sound some day—a discovery not less important 
than the method of measuring by light-waves, which the 
bureau has already adopted. 

The United States Geological Survey is starting in to 
spend $20,000,000 in the building of dams and reservoirs 
to irrigate dry regions in the West. People who use the 
stored water will be obliged to pay for it, but all of the 
money thus obtained will be used for the construction of 
new irrigation works, making the gift in a manner continu- 
ous. This Government bureau is even now operating, on 
the World’s Fair grounds in St. Louis, a huge plant for the 
washing of coal. Producers deliver the raw coal—hun- 
dreds of tons of it daily—and the impurities, such as slate 
and pyrite, are separated from it in water by a gravity 
process, the pure fuel being returned to the owners with- 
out the charge of a cent for the work. 


Teaching Economy of Coal 


HE Government is trying to show the people how to 
save money by the economical use of fuels. It main- 
tains a chemical laboratory for analyzing samples of coal, 
the ‘‘fuel value” being ascertained by a special contrivance 
in which asmall quantity is burned in pure oxygen. So deli- 
cate is the process that the operator watches the thermom- 
eter gauge from a distance through a little telescope, lest 
the heat of his body, if he went near, might affect the 
apparatus. Other tests are made for steam-production, 
for gas-generation, for coking and for briquetting. Coal 
briquettes (waste cemented with coal-tar pitch or other 
‘‘binder”’) are coming into quite general use for domestic 
purposes, taking the form of eggs or small bricks, and 
larger ones, weighing twenty-five pounds apiece, are 
employed for locomotives. 

Such tests the Geological Survey will make for anybody 
free of charge, and, in like manner, it will determine the 
qualities of cements. It is codperating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the work of testing road materials 
and pottery clays—a branch of investigation which is ex- 
pected to develop to such an extent that a Bureau of 
Structural Materials will have to be established. Mean- 
while anybody who has road-stuff or clay that he wants 
examined has only to send it to Washington, and a report 
on it will be returned without expense to himself. Samples 
of rocks submitted will be examined in the same way, and 
expert opinions given, together with whatever informa- 
tion may be desired in regard to mining possibilities. 

The Forest Bureau, in addition to planting hundreds of 
thousands of trees on sand dunes, naked hillsides and 
other barren areas, without charging anything for the 
service, gives to owners of timber-lands working plans for 
the management of such forests. Its agents first examine 
the lands, and upon their report are based the reeommen- 
dations which are finally made to the proprietor. In such 
matters the bureau acts in an advisory capacity, the chief 
end in view being to furnish profitable object-lessons to the 
people. If A sees that his neighbor B is making money 
out of a wooded tract by the adoption of certain simple 
methods, he’is likely to undertake similar methods in the 
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~ What Uncle Sam Will Give You 


foresting of a tract of his 
own. Inthesame way the 
Forest Bureau coéperates 
with stock-raisers in try- 
ing to solve problems 
which relate to grazing 
in the forest reserves; 
and it is also helping the 
railroads to find out howtimber forties 
and the butt ends of telegraph poles 
may be rendered more durable and 
decay-proof by saturation with chem- 
icals. 

The United States Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington gives away annu- 
ally, as has been estimated, a million 
dollars’ worth of time. At noon every 
day it sets all the electric clocks in 
the United States, the circuits of 
telegraph companies being thrown 
open for that purpose, and, at the same 
instant, by the pressure of a button, it 
drops “‘time balls”’ at every one of our 
seaports, in order that mariners may 
be enabled to set their chronometers. 

Moreover, the Weather Bureau is 
keeping a benevolent watch on these 
same mariners, and, if a storm threatens, detains them 
in port by a prompt warning. At any Weather Bureau 
station a skipper may, without paying a cent, have 
his barometer tested for accuracy. But, of course, 
though many valuable cargoes—not to mention human 
lives—are saved by warnings furnished to shipmasters by 
the Government, the greatest usefulness of such advance 
information, free to everybody, appears in the case of im- 
pending warm waves or ‘“‘freezes.’”” Shippers sending 
perishable merchandise long distances often escape great 
loss by keeping an eye on the forecasts, which, though 
so frequently in error as regards rain or shine from day to 
day, are wonderfully accurate where ‘‘spells’’ of heat or 
cold are concerned. To this fact testimony would readily 
be given by truck-growers, especially in Florida, where 
the prompt adoption of precautions, in response to warn- 
ing of expected frost, has saved many a crop. 

Some of the most valuable of our fisheries depend for 
their maintenance on the fresh supplies of young fishes 
which the Fisheries Bureau annually contributes to the 
waters. A conspicuous example in point is the shad- 
fisheries, which would be practically non-existent at 
the present time if it were not for the billions of ‘“‘fry”’ 
which the Government has poured into the rivers. All 
of these fishes are a free gift to the people; but, for that 
matter, anybody who has a pond or a stream on his land 
may have it stocked free of charge with trout or bass or 
crappie by Uncle Sam. All he has to do is to put in an 
application, indorsed by his Congressman, and he will 
promptly receive as many ‘‘fry’’ as are required for 
“brood stock.’’ In starting in to raise poultry, one begins 
usually with a rooster and four or five hens; similarly, a 
thousand bass or crappie may, at the outset, serve for a 
good-sized pond. The owner of the pond or stream will be 
furnished gratis with pamphlets containing full instruc- 
tions for feeding, and all he is asked to do in return is to 
report results three years later. 


Get a Free Box of Microbes 


NY farmer who wishes to grow peas or beans or 
clover may obtain from the Plant Bureau, for the ask- 
ing, a small pasteboard box containing microbes of the 
nitrogen-gathering kind, for inoculating the soil. Properly 
used, they may be expected to increase the crop largely, 
enabling the plants to draw sustenance from the air. If 
you would like to go into the business of raising silkworms, 
the Bureau of Entomology will send you five thousand 
eggs, ready for hatching; and, in case you have no mul- 
berry trees to furnish food for the insects, a few little ones 
willbe supplied on request. In all likelihood, if you are 
an agriculturist, some pestiferous bug is attacking your 
fields, and in that case the Department of Agriculture will 
gladly supply you with a few specimens of some preda- 
ceous beetle, or other enemy of that particular bug, to eat 
the invader. Only the other day the Government im- 
ported from northern China an insect that looks like a 
hedgehog in miniature, which is expected to wipe out the 
destructive San José scale, and at the present moment 
Dr. L. O. Howard, the chief official expert, is in Europe 
collecting parasites of the dreaded gipsy moth. 
Uncle Sam breeds these beneficial bugs, and is delighted 
to give them away to applicants. Not long ago he supplied 
California fig-growers with a special kind of insect which is 
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Fall Suits 
Made $6 16 $95 


To Order 


STYLE BOOK and SAMPLES sent FREE 


The new Fall Styles are entirely 
different from last season’s models 

Our Style Book illustrates what will be most 
fashionable in New York this season, including 
both long and short coat effects. Over 150 
designs from which to select. 

Our samples show the newest fabrics. Your 
choice of over 400 materials which we carry in 
stock, every one thoroughly shrunken, fast 
colors and guaranteed to give good service. 


We Keep No Ready-Made Goods 


Every garment is made to order, so that it 
will fit and become the one woman for whom 
it is intended. 

We have fitted over 375,000 women-by mail. 
That is why we know we can fit you. 

We take the risk, as we will refund your 
money if we fail to fit you—you to be the 


judge. 
No matter where you live, we have customers 
in your section to whom we can refer as to the 


success and honesty of our methods. 

There is no guess=-work or experimenting 
about our perfect=fitting system. Our simple 
measurement directions make it easy for you to 
order from us by mail. What we have done for 
thousands of others, we certainly can do for you. 


Our Style Book explains how 
Jit you by mail and illustrates: 


we Can 


Visiting Costumes, . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, . $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, $9.75 to $20 
Jackets, $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any 
part of the U.S. 
to any part of the 


WE SEND FREE United States our new 


Fall and Winter Style Book showing the latest 
New York Fashions, a large assortment of sam- 
ples of the newest materials, and simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly. Write for 
them to-day. Kindly state whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain-coat, and 
about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W.23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Established 
Only 17 Years 


No Agents or 
Branches 


THE SATURDAY 


required to fertilize the flowers of fig-trees, 
and, as a result, a whole trainload of first- 
class figs will be sent this year from the 
Pacific coast to Eastern markets. Par- 
ticular attention is being given just now 
to the importation of queen-bees of fancy 
stocks, which are presented, with the com- 
pliments of the Division of Apiculture, to 
selected bee-keepers. There is a popular 
notion that the Bureau of Mammals and 
Birds distributes skins gratuitously, though 
such is not the case; but it is quite true that 
the Bureau of Animal Industry will give 
away little bottles of antitoxins, with which 
to inoculate domestic animals for the pre- 
vention and cure of certain diseases. 

The whole Department of Agriculture is 
one great bureau of free information, 
Should you wish to inquire whether melons 
are likely to grow well on your land, the 
Plant Bureau will tell you. But, if you 
want to know where to start a plantation 
for the production of sweet melons, you 
must apply to the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Knowledge of this kind is worth money. 


Giving Away Arms and Legs 


The War Department gives away large 
numbers of artificial arms and legs to old 
soldiers who need them. They are the 
finest that can be bought—a leg costing 
seventy-five dollars—and are replaced as 
often as required. If, as happens in many 
instances, the beneficiary prefers to take 
the money, he may have it instead. Regi- 
mental bands are often loaned to charitable 
and other organizations, free of charge, 
for entertainments. But the really great 
work of this branch of the Government 
in the way of giving is done on occasions of 
wholesale disaster, when, after a flood or 
tornado, thousands of people have to be 
fed and sheltered. Then it is that the mili- 
tary authorities freely furnish rations and 
tents—a practical kind of help, in the be- 
stowal of which Robert Lincoln, when he 
was Secretary of War, after a frightful 
overflow of the Mississippi, coolly spent 
$400,000 of the Congressional appropria- 
tion for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. There was talk at the time about 
impeaching him, but the people approved 


chis action. Even at this moment, it might 


be added, the War Department is feeding 
the Indians of Alaska. 

The fact is that our Government is 
always ready to give largely in case of need. 


| Though no appropriated funds may be at 


hand, the President will never hesitate for 
a minute in such an emergency to sign an 


| order for the expenditure of any amount 
| of money. Any one of our warships will 
| supply distressed mariners with food, 


anchors, or anything else that they want. 


| When Mont Pelé blew its head off, destroy- 


| charge for skippers. 


ing thirty thousand lives in the twinkling 


| of an eye, it was one of our naval vessels 
| that carried first-aid to Martinique. 


The Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
tests compasses and chronometers free of 
It gives them, like- 
wise gratis, three periodical publications of 
its own. One of these publications is the 
monthly “‘ pilot chart,’’ which makes record 
of the shifting dangers of the sea, with 
incidental indication of prevailing winds 
and currents. Of the other two, which 
appear weekly, one is a bulletin devoted 
almost exclusively to icebergs and ‘‘dere- 
licts,”’ and the other is a notice to mariners 
of changes in aids to salt-water navigation 
—such as buoys and lighthouses—all over 


| the world. 


At sixteen seaports of the United States 
there are branch . hydrographic offices, 


| which are points of distribution for infor- 


mation of value to mariners, and of collec- 


| tion for all such data, which are forwarded 


to Washington, digested and incorporated 
into the publications above mentioned. 


| It is a part of the duty of this bureau of the 


Navy to suggest routes to skippers, telling 
them not only how to make the best speed 
and the safest voyage from point to point, 
but also where to stop for coal and food 
supplies, and even where they are likely 
to find suitable cargoes. Mainly attribu- 


table to the Hydrographic Office, by the 


EVENING POST 


way, has been the adoption of the so-called 
“Janes” for trans-Atlantic steamers —fixed 
routes, that is to say, which steamships are 
now obliged to follow in going and coming 
across the ocean, so as to avoid collisions. 

If there is a hilltop in your neighborhood, 
the exact geographical position of which 
you are anxious to know, the Coast Survey 
will determine for you, without charge, 
its latitude, longitude and elevation. Sup- 
posing that some of the old marks indi- 
cating the boundaries of your land have 
disappeared, you may obtain from the same 
source data that will enable you, with the 


help of a fairly expert surveyor, to repro- | 


duce them, the magnetic deviation of the 
compass needle from true north being fur- 
nished, with the annual rate of change, so 
that the direction of the needle at the time 
of the original survey may be ascertained. 
This is obviously important, inasmuch as 
the compass needle, for some reason never 
explained, wobbles a bit, never pointing now 
exactly as it will a twelvemonth hence. 
The Labor Bureau, of course, gets to- 
gether and distributes free information 
about everything that has to do with labor. 
In like manner, the Lighthouse Board fur- 
nishes lists of beacons and buoys, which any 
of our custom-houses will supply. The Life- 
Saving Service gives out printed statistics 
of shipwrecks, showing losses of life and 
property due to such disasters, and, as 
rewards for the saving of persons in danger 
of drowning, it bestows medals of gold and 
silver, many of which have been awarded 


to women. The gold medal contains $90.10 | 


worth of that metal, and the silver medal 
has an intrinsic value of $6.50. To earn 
the former, the rescuer must exhibit, so the 
law declares, ‘‘extreme and heroic daring.”’ 


For the Brave of the Land 


Congress at its last session was persuaded | 


to recognize heroism on land as well as on 
the sea, by providing for the giving of 
medals to persons who save lives on the 
railroads of the United States. Inasmuch as 
nearly 10,000 people are killed and 76,000 
injured annually on the iron roads of this 
country, it has long been urged that some- 
thing ought to be done to reward those who 
Gisplay daring and self-sacrifice in train- 
wrecks. The medals, designs for which 
will be open to competition up to the first 
of next November, will be of bronze. They 
will be accompanied by rosettes and rib- 
bons, and the latter will be replaced, on 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as fast as they are worn out. 
The publications issued by the Govern- 
ment and distributed free of charge are well- 
nigh innumerable. Many of them, such as 
those of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Ethnology and the Geological 
Survey, are full of valuable information. 
The Census Bureau scatters its bulletins 
broadcast, and gives away sets of its books 
wherever they are likely to be really useful. 
All sorts of facts about trade demands and 
conditions in the twenty-odd republics 
on this hemisphere, worth many a dollar 
to our manufacturers and merchants are 
disseminated in printed form by the Bureau 
of American Republics, and even the Li- 
brary of Congress has recently issued a 
volume which will tell you, if you have 


$1000 or $10,000 to spend on a library, | 


what books you should buy. 

The White House itself is a great centre 
for the distribution of free and useful infor- 
mation. 
communications addressed to the Govern- 
ment—simply for the reason that ever so 
many people, when they wish to send a 
word in writing to the Federal authorities, 
no matter what the subject may be, prefer 
to address the President of the United 
States. Thusa large part of the business of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s clerks consists in referring 
queries and complaints to one executive 
department or another. When they cannot 
be disposed of in this way, direct replies are 
sent, signed by Secretary Loeb. But in 
any case the writer gets an answer, and 
he is not even obliged to inclose a postage 
stamp in order to be sure of receiving with 
reasonable promptness a suitable response. 


It is a sort of clearing-house for | 


Made of Clear Argentine N 


Hats for Me 


A carefully-selected, 
properly-fitted Knapp- 
Felt hat contains all the 
satisfaction the best hai 
can afford. 


=) Knapp-Felt @ 
hats are made in a variety 0 
smart styles. The best hat. 
ters sell them. Knapp-Fel 
DeLuxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4 
Write for The Hatman. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO 
840 Broadway, New York 
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sl 


e q 
Made in all styles for men who | 
seek the maximum of wear — 
at the minimum of cost. —_ | 


Fast Color Fabrics } 
Dealers have them 

at $1.00 or $1.25 ; 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. [i 
TROY, N.Y. | 


Largest Makers of Shirts (a 
and Collars in the (ia 


im mowes 
wesEe 


| Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


rm 
One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting iv 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the ta ] 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made ¥ 
of the finest grade of steel, there’s noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 
ata glance whata household 
convenience itis. For sale 
everywhere. Price 25c. 
i] GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
j 501 Harrison Building, g 
Philadelphia. 
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a Add $300 a Year 
| To Your Salary 


| OU can do it easily. 
It won’t take time from your 
regular business, either. 


____ Just an hour or so in the evening at 
your convenience. 

And you can do it if you’re a bank 
president, without loss of dignity. 

Become a local sales agent for the 
Oliver Typewriter. 

‘Sell a few machines a year, with 
our assistance — with the help of our 
experience —our knowledge of type- 
writers —our regular correspondence 
—our traveling salesmen, and you can 
| easily add $300 a year to your salary. 
: Many of our local agents do more 
. than that—some make $300 a month— 
_ several have big offices with from five 
to twelve assistants and many of our 
_ big salaried men—the heads of depart- 
| ments, managers, etc., were at one 
_ time local sales agents. 

Now it isn’t hard to sell 


The Standard Visible Writer 


For the Oliver is the business 
man’s typewriter. 

It does better work at less cost 
than the ordinary typewriter. __ 

It is simplified in construction, has 
only 503 parts, in place of the 4,000 of 
the ordinary typewriter — hence fewer 
wearing points to give out — less re- 
pairs to be made; does clearer, neater 
work ; has the writing in sight ; can be 
| easily learned; and is more satisfactory 
in every way than any other typewriter. 

We find that Competition simply 
demonstrates the superiority of the 
Oliver over every other typewriter. 

Now we make special terms with local 
| agents. And you can be a local agent —if 


| there is no other in your town—if you are 
| the right man. 


| Write today for full information as to 
| prices. Don’t put it off, for as soon as 
| territory is represented we can’t ap- 
| point another local agent. And we're 
receiving many inquiries. Write today. 


_ The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
__129 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Principal Foreign Office —75 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Genuine 


|GUYOT 


Suspenders 


only gentleman’s suspender. Made in 
He to fit. Prevent baggy trousers. Web- 
| ng inimitable. Button holes indestructible. 
| gueeat sales over 2,000,000 pairs. Grand 
| Prize St. Louis, 1904. None genuine without 
| 


i 
| sizes’ 


the name “Ch. Guyot” on the buckle. 
50 cents everywhere, or by mail, 


a Postpaid on receipt of 50 cents to 


_ OSTHEIMER BROS., 900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


|. HARNESS 


seid An only exclusive manufacturers of harness in 
“Irices th eo their entire output direct to the user at 
sent eg willisave you from 25 to 40 per cent. Everything 
nstreeea ier home subject to your inspection and approval. 
ited Catalogue C and price list free upon request. 


? pe RINE ances Co., 10 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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Greenroom Tales 
By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 
Some True Stories of Stage Folk 


F THE superstitions of the player-folk 

a many-paged book could be written. 
Speaking the last line of a play at re- 
hearsal is a grievous sin against the Fates, 
and spells failure for the production. And 
so the last line is never spoken until the first 
night of the play. Making your initial en- 
trance on the stage on a first night, and not 


| putting your left foot first, proves that 


you're not acquainted with traditions, for 
no play can succeed on opening night if, 
when making your first entrance, you leave 
the wings with your right foot. 

Some years ago when Zelie de Lussan was 
with Grau’s grand opera forces in Philadel- 
phia, she went to see a play at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre. I met her in the lobby at. 
the conclusion of the performance, and as 
it was raining quite smartly I asked if I 
could get her a carriage. 

‘“‘T came over from the hotel in one,’’ she 
answered. “Wait: I’ll give you the check 
for it, and the officer can call the number 
while we stand here and chat.” 


She dived into her reticule, hauled out the | 


carriage-check, gave a look at it and gasped. 

“It’s number thirteen,’ she said 
horror, “and I wouldn’t ride in the carriage 
for a king’s ransom!” 

“But thirteen isn’t the number of the 
carriage,’ I said; ‘it’s merely the number 
of the check.” 

“Doesn't make any difference.” 

“Well, Pll call another carriage.” 

“No, no—you don’t understand. By 
seeing that thirteen on the carriage check 
there’s only one meaning—I mustn’t go in 
a carriage to-night—any carriage. If I do, 
bad luck is sure to follow me. I'll walk.” 

“But you’ve no umbrella,” I said; 
“nor have I.” 

“Tm going to walk, anyhow,”’ said she. 

She had on a black jet gown, a superb 
opera cloak of lace, and a hat that I couldn’t 
describe if I tried. It was mostly big pink 
roses—which is as far as a masculine pen 
cares to go in such matters. 

She caught my eye as it traveled from 
slippers to hat. Shesmiled. ‘‘ Rain doesn’t 
kill,” she said. 

So we marched boldly into the rain and 


| walked four blocks to the hotel at which 


she was staying—and what the rain didn’t 
do to Zelie de Lussan’s finery really wasn’t 


worth the doing. 


As we neared the hotel she said: ‘“‘ What 
did you do with the carriage check?”’ 

“Tt’s in my pocket.” 

““Won’t you please tear it up ?”’ 

And so I tore the check into tiny bits— 
and Zelie de Lussan felt better. 


Del Puente as a Host 


One night at his home in Philadelphia I took 
dinner with Del Puente. He expressly for- 
bade me coming in evening clothes. 
Hardly had I arrived at his home before 
Del Puente, who had answered my ring in 


person, had me up in his library, and, whisk- | 


ing into a closet, brought out a smoking- 
jacket—seemingly a twin to the one he 
was wearing. 

“Take off your coat,” he said, ‘“‘and put 


in | 


this on; then you are of this household, and 


it is your home.” 

It was a pretty way of making a man at 
his ease, for there’s a sense of relaxation 
in a smoking-jacket. 

At dinner I noticed a beautiful Venetian 
salt receptacle and its mate, a pepper holder. 
They were of glass, gold incrusted, and were 
mounted on small silver stands beautifully 
worked in filigree. 

“These are superb,” I said, picking them 
up the better to examine them 

““They are yours,’ answered Del Puente 
blandly. ‘‘You have admired them—so 
they are yours.” 

““Nonsense!’’ I laughed. 

“They are yours,” he insisted, “since 
you were good enough to have liked them. 
Put them in your pocket, and say no more 
about it.” 

“Tf I told you I admired your singing 
would you give me your voice?” I asked. 
At which he laughed, and the incident of 
the salt and pepper holders was forgotten. 
_ Del Puente was an ideal host, and it was 
nearly midnight when he helped me on with 
my greatcoat and I said good-by. 

While in the car homeward bound I put 
my hand in my overcoat pocket to get my 
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home or abroad your clothes mark your station. 
higher mark than Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes will give you, no 


Copyright 1905 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


You'll never get a 


matter what you pay, nor whom you pay it to. 


ceo 


All wool and silk, and no 


Sack Suits, $15 to $35. 
to look for, a big thing to find. 


Dla gips Cal irom sce lla tx 


Boston 


Chicago 


fit snug to the 
Ihe] leg, hold the 
: | stocking neatly 
AWS) «6but firmly and 
without tight- 
ness or discom- 
fort. Examine 
the mechanism 
closely. You 
never saw anything ona 
garter one-half so good. 


Ask for the garter of your 
nearest haberdasher, and try to 
persuade him tosupply you, but 
get the garters, evenif you have 
to send the quarter to us for 
them. Every pair guaranteed. 


The y 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. nothing. 
Box 357, Shirley, Mass. 


“Tt's Nice to 
Know — How 
Far You Go.” 
§ biles or motor-cycles, tell 


i Applied to buggies, car- Odo efers 
f the exact distance traveled. 


q riages, wagons, automo- 
Made in all wheel sizes. Dust, mud and water proof, 


Accuracy and durability guaranteed, Catalog sent free. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 1Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, Counters, Fine Castings, 


mercerized cotton’ 


What the President Sus- 
pender Guarantee Means i 
When you buy a pair of 


President 4 
Suspenders “i, 


you find attached tothem ourtrade- 
mark guarantee ticket. This guar- 
antee ticket means tothe purchaser 
that if that pair of suspenders is de- 
fective or unsatisfactory inany way, 
you may send it to us and we will 
make it as good as new, give you 
a new pair, or refund your money. 


Your dealer can supply President Sus- 
penders if you will talk to him frankly 
but firmly and give him to understand 
that with you it is the President or 
If you fail, write to us. 

50 cents and $1.00 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 357, Shirley, Mass. 


) 


cheat in ours. 


Your clothier should show our label: a small thing 
Send six cents for the new Style Book. 


Good Clothes oMakers 
New York 


5 


= BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


For 10 days. We ship on approval 
to anyone wzthout a cent deposit, 


Finest guaranteed 
1968 Motels, DIO to $24 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 


1903 and 1904 Models 


p 
of best makes .. . 7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Mod- $3 to SS 


Ween) ey, 
\\ “at | 
WN ‘ i | els good as new. . 
we RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each 
eh town at good pay. / rile at once for Special 
SS Offer on sample bicycle. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 55, Chicage 
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Schools and Colleges 


What Our 


Military Schoo 


Will do for Your Boy 


Make a Man of Him 


A strong, healthy, clean, honest, intelli- 
gent, manly man—full of the snap and 
vigor and joy of life—able to do things — 
competent to control others through hav- 
ing first learned to control himself. 


The Michigan Military Academy 


can develop all that is best in your boy. 
Splendid academic work, exceptionally 
able faculty, high moral tone, and a mili- 
tary discipline which creates ideal condi- 
tions for study. There is absence of vice, 
bad associations, social and other distrac- 
tions which retard mental and physical 
growth. 
The Discipline is Strict, But Just 


The military features are so fascinating that he 
cheerfully accepts the strict regulations. He 
learns obedience, industry, self respect, cleanli- 
ness, orderly methods, promptness, regularity. 
He enjoys doing what he ought to do. He is glad 
to retire at “taps,” healthfully tired. He is up at 
“reveille,’ refreshed and wide awake, ready for 
eee day’s work with a clear brain and active 
yody. 


95% of Our Graduates 


are today filling enviable positions in the business 
and professional world. Military training does not 
signify a military career. The 5% who elect the 
military career follow it successfully, several now 
holding important positions in the United States 
army. We have more graduates at West Point 
than any other military school. Ours is a military 
school conducted by military men, Captain Cress, 
4th U.S. Cavalry, our Superintendent and Military 
Instructor, graduated from West Point in 1884, 
has had over twenty years’ service, and is on the 
active list. Our military training system is admit- 
tedly the finest in the country outside of West Point. 


The Academic Courses 


cover 8th Grammar Grade and High School work. 
Our diplomas admit to any college or university 
where certificates are accepted. Our instructors 
are live, up-to-date men, in the prime of life, sea- 
soned by experience in leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Mr. Hull, the Head Master, is eminently 
fitted by education and varied experiences to direct 
our academic work, The four persons prominent 
in the management of the school haye each a son 
in attendance. 


Our Location at Orchard Lake 


is ideal. The college, campus, farm, etc. are situ- 
ated high and dry, with perfect drainage, pure 
water, healthiest of climates. The site overlooks 
three of Michigan's most beautiful inland lakes. 
Bracing air, wholesome food, regular exercise and 
recreation, quickly develop hearty appetites and 
vigorous constitutions. ‘Vhe services of our staff 
physician have not been necessary during present 
school year. 


A Boy’s Mental Capacity Improves 


with his physical development. Military training 
gives him an erect figure, graceful carriage, and a 
perfect control of himself mentally and physically 
that will last to the end of his days. 


Parents and Guardians Are Invited 


to write us for literature giving full description, 
views, courses of study, terms, etc. 


Address General Harris A.Wheeler, President, 
at Orchard Lake, or at the Chicago office 
in the Old Colony Building. 


Michigan Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, Mich., U. S. A. 


a ~ a peacoat 2 
sai So 


Wenonah Military Academy 


11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Wenonah has neither factories nor saloons. 

New and spacious buildings, purest water, perfect sanitation. 

Classical, Science, English,and Military School of highest class. 

Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. Fine 
Athletic Field and Gymnasium. 


For catalogue and particulars address 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 


Wenonah, N. J. 
MILITARY 


BETHEL 


ACADEMY 
Near Warrenton, Va. 
Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed 
location. Prepares for Business, Universities 
and Government Academies. Excellent rec- 
ord for 41 years.. Individual attention. Charges 
$250. For illustrated catalogue, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
for college and technical schools. $500. 
H. H, C. BINGHAM, Principal 


Limited 
school for 
boys. | Fits 

No extras, 
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handkerchief. I was seized with a fit of 
sneezing, for my handkerchief was covered 
with pepper. Into my pocket I dived to 
find the cause, and there, he he were 
the salt and pepper holders I had inno- 
cently admired. 

Here’s a little story of dear old Mrs. John 
Drew. It’sastory anda tribute. De Wolf 
Hopper told me the tale in his dressing-room 
one night about five years ago. 

An al fresco performance of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was to be given at Sara- 
toga. Mrs. John Drew was cast for Dame 
Quickly and De Wolf Hopper for Falstaff. 
William H. Crane had just finished a season 
as Falstaff, and to him Hopper went for 
advice. Crane took De Wolf aboard his 
yacht—showed him what certain authori- 
ties said about this, that or the other thing 
concerning Falstaff—why the character 
did so and so in such and such a place— 
and so on. 

“‘T stayed with Crane a couple of weeks,”’ 
said Hopper, ‘‘and one day picking up the 
prompt book he said: ‘ Now, here’s a portion 
in Falstaff which calls for all your powers. 
Do you remember where Falstaff, after his 
first engagement with the Merry Wives, has 
been dumped into the Thames? He comes 
on stage and swears by everything under 
heaven’s sun that he never will go back to 
those women again. And just then in comes 
Dame Quickly with a message from the 
wives to meet them. Her speech is only six 
lines long, yet in that brief space Falstaff 
must change his mind completely, and say 
he is ready to try again. Now, Dame 
Quickly must act with you—she must give 
you time—must say her lines very slowly, 
and pause at the end of each one of them 
so as to give you an opportunity to show 
the audience by the expression on your face 
that you are undergoing a change of heart.’ 

“‘T took Crane’s advice and studied par- 


ticularly that one portion of the text, but. | 


when I found out later that Mrs. Drew was 
to play Dame Quickly I naturally had much 
hesitancy in telling so gifted an artiste how 
to play the réle. And so I hid behind 
Crane’s advice—shifted the responsibility, 
so to speak—and told her what Crane had 
said, how in merely six lines of her speech 
Falstaff would so completely change his 
mind. 

‘“““My face must show the change,’ I said. 

“Mrs. Drew smiled. ‘It certainly was 
an oversight of Shakespeare’s,’ she said, 
‘to give Dame Quickly only six lines there.’ 

‘“Well, on the day of the performance I 
never in all my life so loved my art as when 
Mrs. Drew delivered those six lines. Her 
face was a marvel. No need to look at me 
to see that she had made me change my 
mind—for the audience was looking at her. 
Her face told the story—told that she had 
made me believe what she was saying— 
that she was laughing at me for believing 
it—and that she knew I would go instanter 
to see those prankish wives again. The 
audience was looking solely at her face— 
not at mine. And since then I have come td 
believe two things: first, that no more con- 
summate actress than Mrs. John Drew ever 
lived; second, that William Shakespeare 
evidently knew his business.”’ 


How Modjeska Got a Hearing 


Marcus Mayer told me this story—and it 
has particular significance in view of the 
monster benefit given to Modjeska some 
little time ago by her fellow-artists in New 
York. 

“In 1877,” said Mayer, ‘‘while I was 
managing Rose Eytinge, I had a three- 
weeks’ engagement to play in San Fran- 
cisco. We were just ending the second week 
of our engagement when the manager of the 
theatre came to me and said: ‘There’s a 
little Polish actress out here whom a few 
newspaper men seem to think a wonder. My 
house is booked for quite a time ahead—so’s 
every theatre in town. Now, this little 
Polish woman wants an opportunity of 
being heard in the United States—and it 
devolves on you to make such a_ step 
possible.’ 

‘“* How does it devolve on me?’ I asked. 

““Why, you can make it possible for her 
to get a showing by canceling one week 
of your engagement with me. Stop this 
Saturday night instead of one week from 
Saturday. Thenwe’ll putthe Polish actress 
on next week.’ 

“TI thought it over, and then told the 


manager I’d give the Polish actress a show | 


—that I'd give her the week that was right- 
fully mine. 

“And that’s how Modjeska got her first 
American hearing.”’ 
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New [ngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


\. 


Term opens 


Founded 
1853, Sept. 14. 


song Accompaniment. 


as teachers and musicians. 


CULVER 
Military Academy 


Culver, Indiana 


Culver is famous for the ex- 
cellence of its physical 
and military training, 
and for the thor- 
oughness of its 
scholastic work. 
Its course 
offers many 
unique and 
valuable fea- 
tures unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 
They are de- 
scribed in a 
handsomely 
illustrated 
catalogue 
which will be 
mailed on re- 
quest. 


Address: 


Culver 
Military 
Academy 


Box 4 


MILITARY INSTITUTE: 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the training of boys—noted 
for giving them that mental, moral and physical 
equipment which qualifies them for the work of 
the world. Scientific, Classical and Academic 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. 
No compromise on tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Fine, large gymnasium. Send for catalogue. 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal 


MAJOR T D. LANDON, A 
Ccrmandant. 


IRVING See 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Preparation for College, Scientific School or business. The 
school is non-military, but maintains a discipline firm enough for 
the boy's good. Parents desiring to place their sons in a school 
where the home influence and personal interest are dominant will 
do well to send for descriptive circular. Location 25 miles from 
New York. Splendid situation for life of outdoor freedom. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Principal 


‘LINDENWOOD COLLEG 


St. Charles, Mo, 1831-1905. Pioneer girls’ school of the West. 
Regular, Classical, and College Preparatory courses. Music, 
Elocution, Art. James T. Quarles, Director. Beautiful loca- 
tion. Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalogue. \] 
Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph.D., Pres! 


FOR WOMEN 
16 College Ave., 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


August 26, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Historically located in 
old Plymouth colony, 
joying the edu 
advantages of adjac 
Boston, but enough 
moved to escape the d 
tractions of city 
Academic, Colles 
paratory and 
Courses. Two 'y 
Course for High 
graduates. 
buildings for 
and residence, w 
promotes a hom 
atmespiee and 
each pupil unm 
vidual care. ire 
library. Labora 
and Music Studio 
nasium. I1lus. 


Miss Sarah E. g 
Principal, 
West Bridgewater, Mas 


a musical education that are within the reach 


no other school in this country or in Europe. | 
F 


A steady growth of over fifty years has 


to the perfect equipment and rich experience that | 
makes it unrivaled in its advantages to the student 


of music. 


| 
Every department under special masters, Class 
or private instruction. | 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 


Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by 


other branches as Composition, History of Music, theory, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Plain- | 
) ) Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 
trains for intelligent and practical teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 


Ei. 
The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music stud: 
Diplomas are granted to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, and graduates are eagerly soug 


learned. Pays well. 
cured for graduates. Only college 
and living inexpensive. Write 
for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


The Leading School of Music and Dramatic Art in this ¢ 
Sixty instructors. Superior Teachers’ Training Dept., b 


of State of Ill. Many free advantages. Fall term i 
1905. Catalogue mailed free on application. 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physic 


Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymn 


Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent onreq 
= 


= 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield, 


38th year. Graduate, elective and ¢o 
Gl preparatory courses. Golf, tenm) 
basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 


Eastern College 


30 European and American 
fessors and Lecturers, t 
Business, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution. Near 


18 States. 
J.S. Gruver, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


F 


nized preparatory school for Missouri State University and 
ing colleges. Complete business course. Army officer deta’ 


address COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d8t., 
<a 
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Missour!I, Kirk woop. 


Kirkwood Military Academ 


Enlarged, improved; fine grounds ; strong corps of teachers. fi 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in 


The Normal Department 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
Good positions se- | 


Photography in the world. Terms easy, 


Concerts, Recitals. Diplomas and Certificates awarded by author | 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Presid 


New Haven Normal School of Gym as 


Prospect Hill School for Girls” 


FS 2) 
Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A, Pri 
For Young Men and Young Wom 


Collegiate, Academic, Pea . 
ton, D. C. No hazing, Undenominational. Students fro 
Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, $ } 
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Kemper Military School 3 
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Secretary of War. Good buildings; beautiful grounds. Foreal c Hl 
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pares for college, West Point or business. 24th successful year ope 


Sept. 14, 1905. Address for catalogue, EDWARD A, HAIGHT, 


WENTWORT 


LEXINGTON, MO. 


The University Preparatory S¢ 


of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for! 
opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalogue on appl 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Oldest and largest in Middle West. 


Apply CHAS, A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster ! 


One of 
Our Twelve 
Buildings 


National Park Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. 
of its phenomenal growth; 
ment of 12 build- 
ings attractively 
grouped in college 
fashion, forming a 
miniature village; 
its unique sub- 
divisions into eight 
groups of girls; its 
training in home 
making and social 
graces ; its develop- 
ment of special 
talents; its provi- 
sions for pleasure, 
sight seeing and 
study of our Na- 
tional Capital, can 
only be told fully ff 
in our catalogue. 


Address 
Box 151, 
Forest Glen, 
Maryland. 


The story of this school; 
its remarkable equip- 


Sa ae eee 


| Riverview 
| Academy 


1} POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


he 

INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, LIFE SANE, 

: ‘ EQUIPMENT MODERN 

\ILITARY DISCIPLINE UNDER OFFICER DETAILED BY 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 


School Opens September 20 


CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M. 


Business Fdu 
Send for our booklet “‘A Business Man's Advice" before 
j deciding where you will get yours. Practical business 

jtaught by successful business men. Every modern 
Ee One of the oldest strictly high class business 
\Schools. Our series of business text books is used in the 
ij best commercial schools everywhere. High Class Posi- 
\tions Waiting for Our Graduates All the Time. Address 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 


‘Rochester Business 


‘HE ALLEN SCHOOL 


SST NEWTON, MASS. 53rd Year. Worth knowing 
fits spirit, €quipment and record. Ove teacher to five pupils. 
Cured homes for promising boys. New building with superb 
ee and swimming tank. Principal, A. E, BAILEY. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


° ° F 
lary Baldwin Seminary. young Ladies 


Va begins Sept. 7th, 1905. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
baie Unsurpassed climate. 290 students past session from 
|tates. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


"ipo School of Art 


wing and painting from life, still life, and the cast. Illustration, 
iposition. MR. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teaclier of Life 
sés- MR. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of 
stration. 900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 50th St.), New York. 


thio Military Institute 


Hill, Cincinnati, 0. Ideal preparatory school 
- Improvement in vigor and manliness specially 
ha Mlustrated catalogue 14. G. E, Perry (Naval 

) Headmaster. Rev. John H. Ely, A. M., Regent. 


_.. ORATORY 


— Mind Growth. RESULTS — Naturalness — Power 
ATION — c ; 
EF COLLEAE all Platform Work. 

SILAS 


qT 
| 


, West Logan Square, Philadelphia 
8. NEFF, Ph.D., President 


ercersb Acad 

4 CE BOS. | Colleze Eee a Gomes. Personal inter- 
, with inspire in pupils lofty ideals of scholarship, 

a ad judgment and Christian manliness. For eaElowiew address 


MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President, Mercersburg, Pa. 
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The Bureau of 
Abnormal Litigation 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


“And he was wearing a woman’s hat, 
and reached in and placed a jar of raspberry 
jam on the table beside the window and 
said: ‘This is from Laura.’”’ 

“Tf your Honor please 
plaintiff's counsel. 

“It pleases the Court not to be inter- 
rupted again,’ was the tart rejoinder. 
Then to Fillby: ‘‘ And what did he say after 
delivering the goods and the message?”’ 

The whole courtroom bowed to catch 
the answer. 

“He asked me,” replied Fillby weakly, 
“how much money a pawnbroker would 
advance on a two-dollar bill, and I said I 
didn’t know.” 

“A very natural reply,”’ commented the 
Court in a hushed voice. ‘‘Next?”’ 

‘“‘He leaned in the window and inquired 
if I had ever seen a shirtwaist trimmed with 
keet-greens. Then he pulled out a revolver 
having a big bow of ribbon tied to the 
handle, and demanded the papers, and I 
gave them to him,” concluded the witness 
with a catch in his voice. 

“Huh! And that was all?’ asked the 
Court smoothly. 

The plaintiff hesitated, caught his attor- 
ney’s wildly frowning eye, and stammered 
he believed that was about all. 

“No; look at me, witness. You cannot 
connive at a felony by keeping anything 
back,’’ directed the Court sternly, straight- 
ening in his chair. ‘‘ What else?” 

“Well—” and Fillby, beginning to note 
the sea of grinning faces, turned a deep red, 
and mumbled —“ Well, he insisted on kiss- 
ing me good-night.”’ 

““He—he kissed you!”’ repeated the Court 
with a sob. 

“Yes,” affirmed Fillby weakly. ‘Then 
he walked out of the yard on his high stilts.” 

“Sure he departed on stilts and not on 
his hands?” cross-examined Mr. Butter- 
worth. 

‘I’m sure,’’ moaned the witness. ‘‘I saw 
him wave one leg at me in the moonlight.” 

“Hum,” deliberated the Court, frowning 


” 


began 


| at the ink-well. ‘‘ This seems to be a case for 


the police, or the—well, the police. I can’t 
see how the issue can be continued on the 
calendar until the alleged notes are recoy- 
ered. What is the nature of the defense, 
Mr. Butterworth?” 

Counsel for the defense rapidly, but with 
a wealth of detail and soberly, repeated all 
his client had told him. 

The judge pursed his lips and looked 
curiously from Mr. Butterworth to the 
plaintiff. ‘‘A pink parasol, eh? Did I un- 
derstand you to say the dog wore stilts?” 

“Tf the Court please, I said the dog wore 
a green patch over his left eye. The record 
will show it was the plaintiff’s visitor who 
wore the stilts,’ corrected Mr. Butterworth. 

“Well,” finally said the Court, ‘‘this is a 
most peculiar case. I—ah—I never in all 
my experience on the bench met with so 
many strange circumstances in one suit. I 
—ah—hardly need say the average jury 
would look with suspicion on both sides. I 
shall dismiss the complaint, and if ever the 
alleged stolen notes are discovered the issue 
may be renewed—but before some other 
judge. This Court has but scant time to 
bestow on listening to Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. Call the next case, Mr. 
Clerk.”’ 

And on the next day the gleeful defendant 
murmured no protest when he received a 
bill, which in part read: 


Anthony Mackle 
To the Bureau of Abnormal Litigation, Dr. 


To services in court $100.00 
To danger to assistant in 

walking on stilts 50.00 
To violets ; 2.40 
To one hat : ; 15.00 
To one mouth-harp : .50 
To one assistant learning to 

play same . s : : 5.00 
To one mask . : : : 1.50 
To one jar of jam (raspberry) .20 
To assistant singing. ; 2,.00 
To assistant’s time in study- 

ing premises 10.00 
To one kiss by one assistant 100.00 


$286 . 60 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| 


training shops. Superb dining hall. 


tennis courts. Gymnasium, cinder track, oval. 


Worcester Academy 


More than preparation for entrance to College, Scientific School or Business is offered to boys here. 
test of a school is the ability of its pupils to make a good record after they leave it. 
Worcester Academy ranks second to no school in the country. 
Excellently equipped infirmary. 
plant. The new ‘‘Megaron,” containing noble recreation hall and big swimming pool. 
W rite for illustrated catalogue, giving facts. 


eal it 7 
Gi ig 
3 8G gh 
Ma 44 136 inf 


72d Year Begins 
Sept. 12th, 1905 


The 
Judged by that standard, 
Eight buildings. Special laboratories, manual 
New central heating and electric light 
Campus 12 acres; eight 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


-/H Holderness School 


FOR BOYS Prepares for Colleges 
and Technical Schools. High order of 
training in mind and body. Individual 
influences and instruction. Gymna- 
sium, Athletic field, running track. 
Moderate terms. Catalog. 27th year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, 

M.A., Rector, 

Plymouth, 

N 


at 


Brown School 
. For Boys 


A Country School within limits of a large city 
having college advantages. Extensive grounds for 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium, track and all athletics 
under a trainer of long experience. 

The Home, a separate building with large, sunny 
rooms, including library, assembly room and play halis. 
No studying is allowed in the home. 

The School, a large building with separate rooms 
for class work and for studying. 

Upper School for boys from 12 to 18. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. In charge of a 
headmaster. Vo hazing. 

Lower School for boys from 8 to 12. Prepares for 
upper and other secondary schools. Entirely distinct 
from Upper School. Ilouse mother. 

School Visitor, Bishop Wm. A. McVicker. 


Address, 
A. KETCHUM, 
151 Morris Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


s . . . 
Institute, Virginia. 
Established 1842. 
| For the Higher Education of Young Ladies. 
For views of other butidings see 
Scribner's, Century, Harpers. 


Hollins 


Salubrious mountain 


Situated in the Valley of Virginia. 
climate. Sulphur and Chalybeate Springs. Faculty, 13 
gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment 257. Six brick 
buildings heated by steam and lighted by electricity froin 
central plant. The 63rd session opens Sept. 15th, 1905. 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Hollins, Va. 


: Me a A 
One of the oldest, most firmly established 
and best equipped boarding schools for boys. 
Commodious buildings. Sixty acresof grounds. 
Fine athletic field, golf course and fully 
equipped gymnasium. Thorough preparation 
for any college or technical school. A flexible 
two years’ business course. Refining home 
influences. 82d year begins September 20, 
1905. For catalogue, address 
Cc. N. WYANT, Box 376, Gambier, Ohio 


PEEKSKILL ackvemy 


ACADEMY 


Peekskill=-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
78d year opens Sept. 20, 1905, College preparatory (Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy tn the U.S. 
John Calvin Bucher, A. M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Prins. 


MONTCLAIR 
Military Academy 


Montclair, New Jersey 


In choosing a school in which a boy is to 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire his mental 
and moral equipment, more is to be con- 
sidered than location, more to be weighed 
than price, more to be examined than the 
curriculum, Montclair has some pointed 
things to say to parents with sons to place 
in school. ‘* Your Boy and Our School” is 
a book to be read with interest no matter 
where your boy goes forhisschooling. Sent 


on request together with our illustrated catalogue. 
John G. MacVicar, A.M., 35 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 


Y Ae 
University 


V / Educational 


or 
Busy People / Institutions 


To Men “Buitpine and Women 
who find the Saws a hoursand ex- 
pense of other Colleges pro- 
hibitory, Temple College offers Exceptional Ad- 
vantages. The curriculum is the highest; rates, 
the lowest. 48 departments—152 instructors. 
Special attention is called to the Normal Courses of 


Kindergarten and Physical Culture 


in bothof which unequalled facilities are provided. 
Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students. — 

Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 

rooms — exceptionally low rates. 


The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts,, Phila., Pa, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Presiclent. 
— Write for catalogue. 


=) 


Academy 
50th Sept. 
| Year. Worcester, Mass. 13th. 
The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor 
Says a Present Patron:—‘ The best invest- 


ment I have ever made was the placing 
of my sons in your school this year.” 


Our graduates are found in the most 
noted collegiate and scientific institutions 
in this country; they are also fitted for 
business and professional life. 

For all information please address : 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master 


fAilitary 


FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 


Charming park of 10 
Music, art, elo- 


WASHINGTON COLLEG 


Located within the National Capital. 
acres; Preparatory, certificate, college courses. 
cution. Send for catalogue. Terms $700. 


F. MENEFEE, Pres., 3dand T Streets, N. E., Washington, D.C. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Located among the hills of Northern 
Central Massachusetts. A well-endowed, well-equipped school 
that gives first-class advantages to boys and girls for $250 a year, 
is worth looking up. Write for illustrated booklet. 


H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


Howe School, Lima, Ind. 


Thorough collece preparation for a limited number of 
well-bred boys. Modified military system. Address 


Rey. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector. 


HARDIN COLLEGE and “ror crrts 
FOR GIRLS. 
32nd year. _The College—a University 
Trained Faculty. German-American 
Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cook- 
ing Courses. Write for elegant catalogue to 
John W. Million, Pres., 11 College Place, Mexico, Mo, 
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Schools and Colleges 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 


Rock Ridge Hall oige"s0¥ 


Older Boys 


4 The Hawthorne Howse vounts Boys 


The many considerations of a hoy’s life at school] form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared with care 
and illustrated with numerous photographic reproduc- 
tions, clescribes both by wordand picture many details of 
the scliool-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent 
without charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 


New York 
Military Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ASTEBCH NICAL aids SCENIC 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Organized and splendidly equipped for the 
work of preparing boys for entrance to the 
great Technical Schools, the scientific depart- 
ments of colleges and for business life. The 
largest and most successful school of its kind 
in the country, combining the benefits of 
military life and discipline with a thorough 
scientific preparation. Beautifully located on 
the Hudson River Highlands, near West Point. 
For illustrated catalogue apply 
SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


FOR 
BOYS 


Kingsley School 


Essex Fells, New Jersey. 
Two distinct but affiliated schools. The Lower, for boys 8 to 
13, prepares for the 1pper or other preparatory schools. The 
Upper, for boys from 14 to 18, prepares for College, Scientific 


School or Business. Personal guidance in study isa special 
feature of the school. The large playgrounds include wood- 
land, open field and athletic grounds. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ Kingsley School, Its Life, Method 
and Ideals,” and catalogue H. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Summer Address, New Foundland,N. J. 


New York University 
School of Commerce 


Special Evening Courses in Accounting, 
Banking, Insurance, Real Estate and 
Advertising. Washington Sq., N. Y. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass, 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. i 
; The hands and the body are trained with the mind, 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House- 
keeping. | Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, 
Ifome Sanitation, Conversation and Walking —all 
without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency | 


- 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured 
for teachers. Parents advised about schools. co 
Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

540 Fisher Building - - - Chicago, Dlinois 


| man. 
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Echoes of Greatness 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of his ability to furnish all the money requi- 
site, and Mr. Peachy, after suggesting this, 
offered to call on him and obtain the nec- 
essary loan. The President showed some 
| hesitation. At last he said, ‘‘ Yes, ] havea 
note from him already, offering me all the 
money I need. But,” he added, after an 
embarrassed pause, pushing the note to 
Mr. Peachy, “I would rather not take it 
from him if I can arrange it otherwise, and, 
to be frank with you, I’ll tell you why, 
Peachy. Some months ago, when I needed 
money very much, I tried to borrow it from 
him and he refused me most peremptorily. 
I could not offer the security that I can now. 


it mortified me nevertheless. And now I 
would rather not place myself under obliga- 
| tions to him when the motivesof his changed 
| attitude are so plain.” 

It is needless to add that the money was 
forthcoming from other sources. 

Mr. Clay never accepted the conditions 
arising from General Harrison’s death. He 
preferred to assume that Tyler belonged to 
the Whig party, with all the obligations of 
General Harrison resting upon him. As the 
Whig party really belonged to Henry Clay, 
Tyler was, that being true, as much an asset 
for administration as the good old Indian 
fighter Harrison would have been if he had 
| lived. So Clay proceeded to formulate the 
Whig measures that Harrison would have 
approved, and when Tyler repudiated 
them, denounced him as having betrayed 
Whig principles; whereupon all the other 
Whigs, great and small, throughout the 
land, joined in the chorus until the world 
for a time believed that John Tyler was 
lineal descendant and administrator de 
bonis non of Judas Iscariot, deceased. 

His friends in Congress were so few that 
they were called the ‘‘Corporal Guard,” 
and at the head of them was my father. 
Mr. Tyler, although a man of more than 


| mediocre abilities, was not, in my opinion, 


so great a man as my father always thought 
him; but he was a good man and a grateful 
He remembered my father’s cham- 
pionship of his cause and loved him tenderly 
to the day of his death, and admired him ex- 
travagantly. He spoke of him always as a 
gallant, impetuous boy. When I saw them 
meet, one nearly seventy and the other 
nearly fifty, it was like a meeting between a 
loving father and son. And well might Mr. 
Tyler esteem him highly, for my father 
had championed his cause without once 
counting the cost. One day, in the House of 
Representatives, my grave old grand- 
father, on the line pressed by Clay in the 
Senate, attacked Mr. Tyler. The debate 
was proceeding under the five-minutes rule. 
My grandfather’s points were strong and 
trenchant. Up to that time the relations 
between my father and himself had been as 
cordial as possible. Though he was a man 
of deep affection he was a very dignified and 
reserved man, and he exacted the utmost 
deference and respect from everybody, par- 
ticularly from members of his own family. 
Anything like discourtesy or a lack of defer- 
ence offended him deeply, and once offended 
he was slow to forgive or forget. 

He was a trenchant debater, and what he 
was saying was caustic and telling. In his 
dispassionate, deliberate way he proceeded 


with his speech beyond the time limit of de- 


bate. My father, who, in a fight, neither 
asked nor showed quarter, was managing 


_ the Tyler side of the debate, and raised the 


point of order upon my grandfather. When | 


_the point was raised, my grandfather 


turned to the direction whence it came, 
saw who made it, and took his seat without 
another word. He never referred to the 
episode but once, and that was five years 
afterward. We shall see how. 

Soon after this, a vacancy occurring in 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Tyler, through my 
father, tendered the appointment to Mr. 
Sergeant, who declined it and suggested 
Mr. Binney. Mr. Binney declined it and 
suggested Mr. Sergeant. The bitter and 
protracted conflict between Mr. Tyler and 
Congress nearly destroyed my father’s 
health. His physicians demanded that, 
upon peril of his life, he should take a rest 
from politics and seek a Southern climate. 
Mr. Tyler, who was devoted to “Wise,” as 
he always affectionately called him, nom- 
inated him to be Minister to France. The 
Senate, in this, as in nearly everything else 
recommended by Mr. Tyler, refused to con- 
cur. Then Mr. Tyler gave him the choice 
between Portugal and Brazil. He selected 


| Of course he had a right to refuse me, but’ 


DELI C1OUS 4 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


I 


THE PEERLESS 
SEASONING 


Even a football player lacks appetite 
before an ill-flavored dish. Why spoil 
good food with bad seasoning when at 
the nearest grocer’s a delicate sauce may 
be found which gives millions satisfac- 
tion? LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE has 
stood the test for more than seventy 
years. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


EAT SQUAB 
o 


Plymouth Rock squals, 
are the largest and lest. 
squals to make money. 
high prices. 


ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 


Round the World 


Select parties — 10 persons — under superior management. 


Lea & Perrins’ 


and when you buy them ask for 


They mature in four weeks, sell for 
We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 


ey) 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co,, 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Start Sept. 20, Oct. 21, Dec. 9. Highest Class Arrangements. 


Our booklet A will give you 
interesting information about Cley 
and tells about our 


Banking by Mail 
business——how a strong conse 


bank can offer its services to you; 
own door, no matter where you” 


4 per cent 


Assels twenty-sia million dol 
49,000 tndividual depositor. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND 


I can HELP your Salary or 
teaching you how to write 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction 
the only one in existence 
hearty endorsement of the g 
and publishers, and I am anx 
my prospectus, together wi 
remarkable facsimile proof eve 
the history of correspondence i 
if you are interested. I wil 
how to earn from $25 to $100 


1550 Temp’ 


which 
Breed 


CLARK'S CRUISE, Feb. 8,06. 70 days, $40 
by Specially Chartered 8.S. Arabic, 16,000 ton: 


¢ x 1) 
Xe \ i | oes 
& Wt Se Wa 
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7 


Vhes, made one suit at a time, cut 
n tailored to fit the form of a certain 
«bear the stamp of the individuality 
fixe man who wears the garments. 


|t is the difference between Clothing 


a Clothes. 


i is made to sell, the other made 
it: being sold. 


B 
bo’s Your Tailor? 
Ary perfectly dressed man has one. 


© your dealer to show you samples 
fur woolens, to take your measure, 
n wear clothes that are made 
0 you. 
a Merrice & Co. fi" 


Chicago | 


Bee CnANINNY 


Put a pair of 
uy = PICKANINNY STOCKINGS 
J on your boy and you’ll 
find they will outwear three 
pairs of any other kind. 


They are Durable 


In appearance they are equal to the 
best you can find — yet quality was not 
3 sacrificed for a handsome dye. 


_ They are Handsome 


Pickaninny Stockings 
are made of long fibre 
Egyptian yarn and are so 
shaped at the ankles that 
they do not wrinkle under 
the shoe. 


They are Comfortable 


oe” 
=~ % 
bt ' 
Be ay | 
. © No, 11—1 x 1 rib for boys. 25 
j No. 21—2 x 1 rib for boys. C. 
| No.31—1x1fineribsforgirls. A Pair. 


If the store where you trade does not 
have these stockings, send us the name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


PICKANINNY STOCKING CO. 
61 Leonard Street, New York City 


Pp 


This interesting bookentitled }f 


“Mysteries of Magic” 
} will be sent you freeif you write }f 
/ at once, informs you how to ff 
/ Master the fascinating art of the }f 
f/ Magician —tells you how to do 

sleight-of-hand tricks just as well |} 
as 1 can dothem. This book ex- 
plains fully my correspondence ff 
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Brazil, and the Senate, though unwilling to 
give him so rich a plum as France, was glad 


firming his appointment to the Brazilian 
mission. He went there and spent three 
election was recalled at his own request. 


While Mr. Tyler was President, being a 


ture, Julia Gardner. My father and Mr. 


to make Mr. Tyler roar and turn red in the 
until he believed it. It was this: Mr. Tyler 
had lived a cheerless, solitary life in the 
Gardner. 


father’s departure for Brazil, the President 
invited him to drive, and after a good deal 


_ of cireumlocution confessed that he had 


won the affection of Miss Julia Gardner and 
expected to marry her. 
father’s opinion—for it was too late for 
advice. Having heard his confession, told 
with all the ludicrousness of the proverbial 


father told him the following story, for 
which the Honorable John Y. Mason was 
the sponsor: 

An old gentleman in south-side Virginia 
called his house-servant Toney into con- 
ference about his proposed marriage to a 


young girl. ‘“She’s too young for you, 
Marster,”’ was his blunt reply. ‘‘Non- 
sense,’ said the master indignantly. ‘I’m 


not too old for any young girl, Toney; I’m 
in my prime.” ‘Yes, sir,” responded 
Toney, “I knows you’s in yo’ prime. But 
dat ean’t de question. When she’s in her 
prime, whar will yo’ prime be?”’ 

This suggestive anecdote did not deter 
Mr. Tyler. He was married to Miss Gardner 
soon afterward. A kind Providence spared 
him and his beautiful young wife to each 
other for seventeen years of singularly 
happy married life, something over half of 
which had gone by when I first saw him. 


as young lovers. 

Mr. Peachy greatly enjoyed describing a 
visit that he once made to Mr. Tyler in the 
White House before his marriage to Miss 
Gardner, when the battle with the Senate 
was fiercest. 


descended to the meanness of Congress re- 


| fusing to vote appropriations for repairs or 


furnishings for the White House, and the 
place was actually shabby. 


feel any resentment for this. In his simple 
life it made no difference to him whether 
the place was gilded or tarnished. He cared 
nothing for display, and though he waged 
his war with undismayed courage against 
overwhelming odds, it left little trace upon 
the sweetness of his disposition. Mr. 
Peachy sent up his card one morning, fear- 
ing he might disturb the President in his 
busy work. A messenger promptly re- 
turned and ushered him without ceremony 
into the presence of the President, whom 
he found immersed in a great mass of papers 
and documents, with clerks and scriven- 
ers and what not, preparing answers to 
unfriendly Congressional inquiries. Mr. 
Tyler, as soon as he saw Mr. Peachy enter, 
dropped his work, advanced toward him 


hands. 


to pay his respects, and would withdraw. 
“No, no, no,’’ remonstrated the President ; 
‘the face of a friend from home is a sight 
for sore eyes. Peachy, I will not let you 
go.” So they had a few words together. 
But Peachy, who was himself a busy Chan- 
cery practitioner, Knew what interruptions 
like this meant, and at last succeeded in 
retiring, but under solemn promise to re- 
turn and dine with Mr. Tyler. 

At the hour appointed he returned, was 
ushered, without ceremony, into the same 
room, and found the President.still up to his 
eyes in work. “Sit down, sit down,” 


courses in legerdemain, the only | 
course of its kind in existence. ]] 
Write me to-day. 

# The Ansbach Company, Dept. 24 | 
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etc. yles, best quality. 
100 High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. "Samples free. 


The Estabrook Press, 133 S, Tremont St., Boston, | 


he cheerily, ‘‘all will soon be through.” It 
was perhaps half an hour before he was en- 
abled, in his characteristic kindly way, to 
dismiss his assistants, and having done so 
he turned to Peachy with the air of a boy 
let out from school and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
Peachy, work is done and we'll have a good 
time together for the remainder of the day.”’ 

Truth is, Mr. Tyler cared nothing himself 
for eating and drinking. Politics he loved, 
and in them he found his meat and drink. 
Food was the most unimportant incident 


enough to be rid of him in the House by con- | 


years fighting the odious African slave | 
| trade, regained his health, and after Polk’s | 


widower, he married a beautiful young crea- | 


Tyler had many jokes together over the | 
latter’s marriage, one of which never failed | 


face and wipe his eyes with his handkerchief, | 
with protestations that ‘‘ Wise”’ had told it | 


“old fool the biggest fool in the world,” my | 


Mr. Tyler was the last man on earth to | 


said | 


White House until his love affair with Miss | 
One day, shortly before my | 


He sought my | 


They were then as devoted to each other | 


The animosity of Congress | 
against Tyler was so intense that it had even | 


with a bright welcome, and extended both | 
Seeing how busy he was, Mr. | 
Peachy insisted that he had merely called | 
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in his existence, and anything that allayed 

hunger and supplied sustenance satisfied 
him. This was so well known to his servants 
| that they made little provision for him 
| when he was alone. | 
So engrossed had he been that day that | 

2 after Peachy’s morning visit he went 
] ee straight back to work and forgot all about 
| - {Nj dinner until his guest reappeared. When 
ne so Ne on they were alone the President summoned 
ad Gis) qt le eae | his butler. That faithful servitor, brought 
ase i me ee by him from his home, promptly appeared, 
bowing deferentially. ‘‘ Well, Cesar,” said 
| the President, ‘‘we are ready for dinner | 
/now. You may serve it as soon as you are 
ready. Mr. Peachy is to dine with us. I 
hope you have something nice.” 

The butler stood aghast. After much 
hesitation he said: ‘‘I’s very sorry to tell 
| you, Mr. President, but dar ean’t nuthin’ 

in Gawd’s worl’ to eat fur dinner but dat ole 
_ ham bone you bin peckin’ on fur a week, an’ 
some turnip salad I picked up in market an’ 
I thought to tempt you wid to-day. You 
never tole me nuthin’ about company com- 
permanent use should be cov- ae an’ I has fixed up nice Si a ee Si) 
we ” 3 ee often an’ seen you leave ’em ontouched on 
cred W ith a temporary roof. de table, or not come to eat ’em at all, dat I 
No roof is permanent which has kinder give up tryin’, and now you's 
constantly deteriorates, and [i caught me nappin’ sure ’nuff.”’ 

oe ate cue | | For a moment the President appeared 
must be constantly renewed, sadly mortified and embarrassed. But 
which is of a cheaper nature fj Peachy knew him so well, and the situation simplest, strongest and most enduring quality. Zaed¢Zz accuracy is famous. A Mla 
than the building material fee | Mecén Freed “ana ee ae con Sie Te never fails. MZar/én Rifles are the kind that big game hunters are trusting their |j 

: 2 fe 5 S ga, |) << 
of the house itself, and 7 who had a keen sense of the ludicrous, |} a “The ae 1893 Warlin has “Special Smokeless Steel” barrel, using powe 
which is a constant menace oi sone in the laughter at his OWN expense, smokeless loads. The .32-40 and .38-55 are also made with the highest grade o} soft, : 
ae . < ee ener wean | barrels for black raves Better bags and eternal satisfaction are yours if you use a MZaze 
7 i ase St ges : They class by themselves. 

Thank Heaven it was you!” said Tyler, as Write to-day for real stories of (Zzr/r prowess in our Experience Book, and the’ 


} | he saw the scant fare 
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roofing tin —and a slag, composition or tar and 


sravel roof, is the difference between Sterling ee greens, a happy thought occurred to the # . oe 
iver and German sivverthe difference between MM | President. “I'll tell you what I’ll do, The Mlarlin Firearms ©. 19 Willow St., New Haven, Con 
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or broken mechanism would mean instant dest 
tion to the hunter. 
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ical moment. The Merz structure throughout 
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pure wool cloth and shoddy—the difference | Peachy to atone for this wretched enter- 
=en stone and plaster—the difference be- : ene . P ’ ~ = 
gar and glucose. tainment,” said he. ‘‘We’ll send for the | = ae : Ss Cee , 
+r O08 Sigte® tin Gauirteteaeee eee keys of the White House cellars, and you : KILLS RUST a ees as | f. 
t—cultivates publicity. Send for booklet, | shall go yourself and take your choice.” | THE Marlin RUST REPEL- Model 1893, .38-55, 
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ESTABLISHED 1810 ; rummaging the dust-covered bottles inthe & 
PHILADELPHIA ‘| Presidential cellars, and, according to Mr. 4 
| Peachy’s account, heneverhadsuchafrolic | ¥ 

in his life. Tasting his lips, with the mem- 
ory of that afternoon’s entertainment fresh | 
in his mind, he declared that it was the only 
time he ever had more good liquor than he 
could drink and no one to divide with him, 
for Mr. Tyler, who was very abstemious, 
cared no more for wine than for water, and, 
because of his conception of his duties as 
the host, only took enough to keep his 
Se caer i it aon — : 
en my father returned from Brazil in OE ae 
| the ceineag se 1847, Mr. Tyler had been in a ee ee 
retirement for over two years and my own OW en 
grandfather had declined further reélection In if Mt  Heaaienl : Outtit Furnish P 
| to Congress. During all sony father’s resi- The SAEOS HES Hee. Pee The 
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there was a check for the balance. An FELIX KAHN & CO 

obsequious old law-clerk was at hand to Dept. 1007, Market and Van Buren Streets, CHICAGO. 
explain every particular. While Mr. Wise 
examined them Mr. Sergeant stood with 
his back to the fire placidly awaiting the | /?crted 
| result. Seeing that the accounts were per- | ¢¢y.” 


The Cra _ fect, my father thanked him cordially for | 

ven | all his attention to his affairs and_ the busi- 

D S hi | i ae ness being finished, ventured into other 
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were alive with suspicious eyes. 
_ weren’t. 


| trunk outside in the corridor. 


THE SATURDAY 


That List of Bassett’s 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Sam, the porter, set my flat-topped big 
Sam mis- 
understood the number of my room and set 
the trunk in the little blind square off which 


Benson’s door opened. But I tipped him | 


just the same; in fact, twice as much. 

I heard little Benson stumble against 
the trunk when he got home at 4:20 pre- 
cisely ; the little square landing was already 
dark and he must have come upon it unex- 
pectedly. But he didn’t swear; nothing 
perturbed Benson long. In just five min- 
utes I saw the light he’d lit, through my 
open transom—his was open, too—and I 
heard his typewriter rattling off a volley, 
its clacking, crackling commentaries punc- 
tuated by the singing little bell and the 
almost as regularly rhythmic tearing across 
of each sheet of paper as he finished with it. 


I waited years—years of moving the | 


typewriter carriage back at the end of a 
line; years of insertions of new sheets. And, 
in spite of my excitement and the tension 
of my nerves, I laughed at myself as I sat 


there in a snug, short golf skirt and trim | 


knit jacket, looking like an athletic, even 
acrobatic Cinderella, while my new, my 
first, my only ball gown lay spread in dainty 


fluffiness on the bed, waiting its chance, too. | 


I wondered whether either of us would be 
gratified. It must be neither or both I 


| thought, as I sat there in the dark listening | 


to the perpetual clatter in Benson’s room. 


' I couldn’t see myself going to the ball, 
| knowing I ‘had failed, though everybody 


else there should be talking of my success. 
And I didn’t dare to fancy myself on the 
way there with this thing accomplished, 
for that was enough to intoxicate me. And 
I'd need all the small wits I had before I got 


| through. 


It was half-past six when Benson’s bell 


sounded the last time and the typewriter | 
gave a discordant screech as the last sheet | 
It took Benson ten min- | 
| utes more to get ready—he’d been working 


was torn from it. 


two hours without a second’s breathing- 
space. I waited till I heard the patent lock 
on his door click behind him and he ran 
hurriedly down the stairs to his dinner. 
Then, guiltily, I.opened my door. Yes, 
cuiltily. I felt as though the dim corridors 
They 
Everybody was downstairs at 
All I could hear was the opening of 
a door now and then and the porters scurry- 


dinner. 


_ ing busily about in the hall below. 


It didn’t take me a minute to get to Ben- 
son’s door and on top of my trunk. And 
with a good grasp on the lower edge of the 


| open transom, I was just about to slip 
| through when 


I heard a heavy step in the hall behind 
me! 
Oh, I’ll never forget that minute! It 


serves you right, Rhoda Massey (I cried | 
| bitterly to myself). 
| now. Your very own office will hoot at 


You will be famous 


you. You greedy little pig, why couldn’t 
vou be satisfied? 
But I didn’t have much time to scold 


| Rhoda Massey, for the steps came nearer 


and nearer till I could see Black Sam, the 
porter, a heavy suit-case in either hand. 


He saw me, too, in the same minute, and | 


the necessity for a quick fib almost mad2 
me dizzy. 


“Can’t—can’t you take time to fix this | | 


transom for me, Sam?’’ I gasped, sliding 
to the floor. (I was sure it wouldn’t occur 
to him that not this one, but the next room 
was mine.) “It w—won’t stay open and 
the room’s awfully close.” 

“Suttinly, miss.’”” He sprang upon the 
trunk and wedged the thing open with a wad 
of paper. 

“My purse’s inside,” I explained as he 
waited expectantly. ‘To-morrow, eh?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, miss! You news- 
paper ladies ain’t so stingy with tips as 
plain, common ones,” he chuckled. 

Just as though a newspaper woman could 
afford to be stingy with tips! 

I waited as he went shuffling away, and 
the banging of my heart seemed to die away 
with the lessening sound of his footsteps. 
Then quickly I climbed on the trunk again, 
and in a second I was through the transom 
and hanging inside Benson’s room by my 
finger-tips. 

For a moment I swung there. The room, 
being on the garret floor, wasn’t high, but 
the couple of feet that separated me from 
the floor (a yellow journalist’s education 
ought really to include athletics) terrified 
me. It must be nice to be a man; you can 
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makes this test, means an average 
of three new customers — himself 
and at least two of his friends. 

If you want a revolver that will 
not go off by accident, then get an 


IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVER 


SAFETY 
AUTOMATIC 


Bang it 
ona 
Table, 
Drop it, 
Kick it, 
Hammer 
it — 


It Won’t Go Off 
Unless You 
Pull the Trigger 


Like all really great inventions, the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle is 
very simple —the safety lever upon 
which the principle depends, is 
entirely inoperative except when the 
trigger is pulled—then it is raised 
and receives the revolver hammer’s 
blow and transmits it to the firing 
pin. Simple, yet safe. 


Our Free Booklet, “Shots” 


goes into every detail and explains why it is also 
accurate and reliable — gladly sent on request, 
together with our handsome catalogue. 

For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
dealers everywhere. The name is on the barrel 
and an owl's head on the grip 


Hammer, $5.00 


Hammerless $6.00 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
Arms and Cycle 
Works 
147 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 
99 Chambers St 


Accidental 
Discharge 


For Invalids 
and Infants 


The New Tuber Foo 


Mrs. Geo. Bartow, 90 Webb 
Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J., read our 
advertisement in ‘I’He LapIeEs’ 


HOME JOURNAL, wrote for a sam- 


+8 2 | PA 


ple of Varo-ena; used it for several 
months; now writes: “A cupful of 
Taro-ena before retiring helps me 
to sleep well and awake refreshed 
inthe morning. I attribute my im- 


proved health entirely to that.” 
Mrs. W. I. Payne, 201 W. 120th 
St., New York City, writes: “After 
weaning our little boy we tried 
several foods, all of which disagreed 
with him, Then our family physi- 
cian, Dr, Edw. Paulding, recom- 
mended Taro-ena, and since using 
it our baby has gained very percep- 


tibly, It agrees with him in every 
respect."’ 
Miss KATHERINE KEEGAN, 
Trained Nurse, Skaneateles, N. Y., 
says: “I found Varo-ena a great 
success in a typhoid case. Before 
that my patient could keep nothing on his stomach,” 
Taro-ena is cooked, unsweetened Hawaiian taro meal — 
nothing added, nothing takenaway. Regular size 50c., large 
$1.00, hospital size $3.00 at drug stores, or by mail, prepaid. | 
SAMPLE 10c Enough for four meals, including 
avery interesting book about ‘T'aro-ena 
“The food that digests itself,’’ will be mailed on receipt of loc. | 
to pay for packing and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX B, DANBURY, CONN. 


Guns, Rifles 
Revolvers 


Bargains 


Send three 
cents in stamps for our 48-page 
Illustrated Catalog and 8-p. bargain list. 


Don’t buy until you have seen our bargain list. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY CO., 4 Warren St., New York 
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' count on so many more inches, and inches 
count when you're hanging by your finger- 
| tips. When I did let go it was because I 
had to, and the fall gave my ankle a nasty 
twist. 

But I limped gleefully over to Benson’s 
desk. There was that blessed basket full to 
the brim of half-sheets, just as my fondest 
fancy had painted it! I took a towel and, 
spreading it on the floor, turned the basket 
upside down, and dumped every bit of paper 
into it. Then I knotted the ends tight and 
slung it over my arm. 

Oh, it was easy—easy! All I had to do 
then was to open the door and, instead of 
letting it latch itself behind me, leave it 
slightly ajar. Iwasout. I had got my back 
to the door fortunately, most fortunately, 
and I was giggling to myself with delight 
when—when, as though shot from out of 
the blue, Benson appeared before me. 

I bent over quickly (almost double, to 
hide my bundle) and in a voice of anguished 
uncertainty, the voice of the female in dis- 
tress because something’s given away, I 
stammered : 

“TJ beg your pardon, have you got 
a pin?” 

Oh—and to Benson, bashful Benson, 
| who can’t talk to a woman without blush- 
ing to what was once the roots of his hair. 

In spite of my terror and agitation I 
wished I could see his face. I couldn't. 
But I could hear his embarrassed voice. 

““N—no, ma’am,” he bleated. ‘‘But— 
but shall I go downstairs and get you one?”’ 

“Please,’’ I faltered. 

And with a fleetness that betrayed his 
emotion he ran downstairs. 

By the time he got back I was safe in my 
own room. How relieved he must have 
been not to find me! I waited there in the 
dark, listening. I was wondering, should 
he notice the empty basket under the desk, 
| whether he’d conclude that some house- 
maid had been cleaning up. But I needn’t 
have worried. He was able, evidently, in 
| his methodical, old-maidish way, to put 
his hand on the thing he wanted in a minute, 
and, slamming the door behind him, he was 
out again and down the stairs. 

So was I. I got to the door of my old 
room and had my shorthand man at work 
within five minutes. While he transcribed, 
I was matching ill-assorted halves. We 
must have worked together for hours, and 
we didn’t hit upon that list of purchasable 
legislators till nearly the last page. I didn’t 
realize how long we’d been at it—I was so 
absorbed in it all—till a bell-boy came up 
with a great bunch of roses. 

From Ted. I looked at my watch. Nine, 
and we were to have started for the Capitol 
at half-past. 

“Tell Mr. Thompson,” I said to the boy, 
“that Miss Massey has hurt her ankle and 

can’t be ready till ten.” 

| Then we went at it again. I gave that 
shorthand man an order on the office for 
a hundred dollars for his evening’s work and 
as a reward for discretion. But I didn’t 
tempt him too far. I didn’t let his trans- 
cription go out of my hand till I had filed 
it with the telegraph operator. And every 
single one of those half-sheets of Benson’s 
I tied carefully back in the towel. Then I 
dismissed the stenographer. 

Then upstairs once more, up on the trunk 
(1 hadn’t counted on Benson’s springing 
| the lock of the door again), over on the most 
| undignified of details—say that the writer’s 
is a sedentary life! —another wrench of that 
unfortunate ankle, the papers dumped back 
into the basket, and Rhoda Massey back 
in her room with two maids to help her get 
into her ball gown. 


Said Ted as we paraded through the 
crowded hall: 

“I wish some miracle might make life all 
one long inaugural ball, in which one’s 
partner is a witch in pink with an ankle 
damaged just enough to prevent her danc- 
ing away with othermen. Are you aware 
how triumphantly sweet you look, Miss 
Massey ?”’ 

I shook my head. I was trying to get 
calm—calm as statuesque Miss Chipchase, 
for instance, who was coming toward us 
on Senator Newberry’s arm. But really, I 
| was intoxicated with success—and Ted’s 
praise. 

_ “I don’t believe you,” he said, getting 
in front of me as I nodded over at them both. 
Mary Chipchase was the heroine of one of 
my biggest stories. ‘‘ Besides, you’ve got 
to look at me—don’t waste smiles on poli- 
ticians; they’re notoriously ungrateful. 

: Rhoda, when are you going to give 

up newspaper work?” 


You see them wherever you go, 
They go wherever you see them— The 


OLDSMOBIL 


goes because, as one owner writes, “‘it just seems to be built that 
Uncertainty has long since been eliminated. 
It’s the car for comfort, for business 
It’s as indispensable to the progressive business 


way.” 
day car for every-day use. 
and for pleasure. 
man as his office telephone. 


If you intend to buy a touring car, a demonstration will convince you that the Oldsmobile T 
It is quality more than price that counts, |i 
when you can get high quality combined with low price, as in the Oldsmobile, you get 
In examining this car you will note the tilting steering 
entrance tonneau, accessibility of parts, spark retarding device to prevent back 


ing Car is a wonderful machine for $1400, 
most complete satisfaction. 


numerous other Oldsmobile characteristics. 


It’s the every- 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, 20 h. p., $1400 | 


Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, 7h. p., $750 Oldsmobile Standard Delivery Car, $21 
Oldsmobile Twelye Passenger Wagonette, $2200 


If you are not acquainted with our local agent, writ 
Send for Catalog G. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U 


All prices f. o. b. factory. 
and arrange for demonstration. 


Member A. L.A. M. 


Wives some- 
times object 
to. life _insur- 


Widows 
never do. 


ance. 


They know its 


value. Get partic- 


ulars free. No im- 


portunity. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philad’a 


Pears 
Cleanliness is a necessity 
that knows .a law—Pears’ 
Soap. 
Pears’ is both a law anda 
necessity for toilet and bath. 


Sold everywhere. 


\ 


We design, manufacture, guarantee and sell || 
complete plant direct’ from “Factory to Use| 
Each plant is designed for the particular requi | 
ments by our experienced engineers; all || 
material is placed to the best advantage, giving y | 
a perfectly balanced system. We are responsi 
for the whole plant as well as each separate it | 
(boiler, piping, radiation, valves, circulation, et | 
The Andrews Steel Boiler is extremely simple, durabl 
and economical, The Regurgitating Safety Valve an | 
Group System of Piping produce very rapid circulatior | 
heating quickly all radiation to uniform temperature an 
make 100 square feet of radiation with the Andrew | 
System do the work of 150 square feet with 
systems. Andrews Heating Plants fully guarantee 
and sold on 365 days’ trial free. 
Book, “Home Heating,” explaining 
detail how above results pas obtained, sent{ 
upon application, if accompanied by nat 
of two parties in market for hi 


A Banker says: ‘‘Andret 


HEATING 


Pe 
Sy System pays 10 per cent. 
investment in fuel 


ANDREWS HEATING COM 
305 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 

135 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

12 Postal Telegraph Building, Kansas Ci 


How to Succeed in Life 


A PHILOSOPHY of SUC 


By HENRY A. WISE WC 
President of so 

CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFAC 
Woop & NATHAN COMPANY, _ 

AMERICAN MACHINE AND MANUFACTU 

No young man should miss the opportunity of read- 
ing these hints on success by one who has succeeded. — 


WILLIAM RITCHIE, Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, x 


MAP OF THE WOR 


Se i 
25c Valuable reference map in full colors, on hea’ 
paper,42x64 in., mounted onrollers,edges 
cloth. Shows our new island possessions, Pa Oct 
cables, railway lines and other features of Japan,Chin 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent se a 
25c.instamps. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWA 


(FRUIT E 


shows in NATURAL CO 
accurately describes 216 
fruit. Send for our liberal tern 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., 


AADE-TO-ORDER 


\ 
i 


/ TROUSERS $2.75 


In Latest City Styles 
Saving youZto 4 


Write to-day for our 
Free Samples and com- 
pare our goods and 
prices with those of your 
local tailor, Our styles 
are the latest, our mate- 
rials are the finest, our 
tailoring is the best, and 
our prices are wholesale 

f) prices from us to you. 


You take no risk 


We guarantee to fit and 
please you thoroughly. 
We give you five days 
to examine and try on 
the garmenis in your 
own home, and agree to 


Refund Every 
Cent You Pay 


if the garments are not 
satisfactory in every 
way, Superior in style 
and quality to your local 
tailor’s work, and one- 
third to one-half lowerin 
price, on our $10, $12.50, 
$15, $18 and $20 suits. 
Write for Free 
Samples To-day 


and we will send them 
: by return mail, together 
vith Style Book, measurement: blanks and whole- 
ale prices on suitsand trousers. State the kind of 
oods you like best and about the price you want 
pay. Write at once and see for yourself how 
puch money we Can save you. 
By permission, we refer you to the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 


)wen T. Moses & Co., Wholesale Tailors, 
201 Moses Building, Chicago 


When you buy an 


Overcoat 


with a Velvet Collar 
ask the clothier for 
one witha 


PRAGCONL4 


. Velvet | 
| Collar | 


You'll find in one of the pock- 
ets our guarantee certificate, 
| which means that the collar 


Will Not Crock 


and that it 


Write for interesting 
booklet—FREE. 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO. 


Sole Distributors 
97 Prince Street, New York 


NO unpacking when 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
inthe hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


(ee one perfect trunk for both men and women. 

h iy article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 

» lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our illustrated book, 
Tits to Travelers,” sent on request. 


bel & Bach Company, 
est Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
ys ea Wis., U.S. A. q 
on having this mark on a: 
Paso Case or Bag you iyi . 
0 Fae ee 
k — of aur style 


Suits $10.00 


| tion and, like a well-trained fire-horse, I’d 


| 
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“Never. Fancy me with nothing doing 
day after day and year after year; with 
nothing to find out and nothing to crow 
over! I just couldn’t! The old habit would 
come strong upon me at the first tempta- 


run away from home at the signal of astory. 
No—I’'m afraid to try.” 

“TI say, Rhoda’’—he was bending down 
now and there was something shining in 


Ted Thompson’s eyes that I’d never seen | 


there before. ‘‘Try, do—do try. Let’s try 
together. I’ll accept McCabe's offer and 
reform and be a solid, substantial, stiff old 
desk man. I’ll get in and write the things 
I’ve only talked about hitherto. I'll basely 


undermine McCabe, if you say so, and take | 


his jobawayfrom him. I’llset the bay afire; 
I’ll—oh, Rhoda, I’ll worship you all my 
life, sweetheart, if you'll only let yourself 
care for me!” 

“It’s—it’s the gown,’’ I stammered, 
“Ted, and the music and the flowers. 
—you wouldn’t have said—all this if you 
had seen me an hour ago.”’ 

He looked at me quickly. 

PWhetiare you up toe, |. Oh, 
what do I care! What do I care! You 
haven’t said no. Glory, hallelujah, Rhoda 
Massey, you haven’t said it! And you 
would have said it quick enough if a 

‘““Miss Massey’”’—it was 
voice —‘‘what’s this latest sensation that’s 
been wired up from the city? Are you going 
to keep us stirred up with a daily bomb- 
shell?”’ He was smiling delightedly. ‘I 
thought you two were deadly rivals. What 
are you plotting together?’’ he added, look- 
ing at Ted, while Mary Chipchase and I re- 
newed acquaintance. 

‘Oh, that’s all done.’”’ There was a break 
in Ted’s voice that melted the very heart 
within me. (Oh, it’s wonderful that a man 
can care so much for a girl, as wonderfully 
glorious as it is to be the girl!) “We're all 
in the same family now,’’ he went on mer- 
rily. ‘I’ve gone over to the News. Behold 
Ted Thompson, News Editor!” 

“T congratulate you. Then perhaps you 
can compel this young woman to tell us how 
she got the complete report of this after 
noon’s secret session, including a verbatim 
copy of the Bassett list that the whole 
State’s mad to see.”’ 

“No!” Ted looked at me. 


“Scooped 


me, have you, Rhoda Massey, taking base | 


advantage of my—my preoccupation?” 
he went on quizzically as I looked up appre- 
hensively. ‘‘Tell us, how in the world did 
you doit?” 


But I wouldn’t. Do you suppose I'd tell | 


this new Ted Thompson a thing like that? 
Imight have yesterday. Butnow .. . ! 


Baby Bullet: The 
Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 11) 


farmer’s gig. Miss Schell, with a convulsed 
expression, and holding the tiller with the 
desperation of a drowning man clutching 


"an oar, was guiding the unruly Despardoux | 


on its frenzied career. It seemed to feel 
that authority was relaxed, and that it was 
at liberty to take every advantage of this 
pale and trembling beginner—rushing, and 
kicking up, and balking, and slewing round, 
and in a hundred ways scandalously mis- 
behaving. After repeated attempts it 
finally managed to bump into Sutphen’s 
rear lamp and smash it all to pieces, destroy- 
ing its own gas headlight in the process. It 
next tried to nip the steel step of the big 
car, with a disastrous reaction on its own 
radiator tubes. It seemed to think it a good 
joke, too, to skid its rear wheels with the 
emergency brake, and handicap the tow 
by adding three tons more to the traction! 

But Miss Schell did not allow these trifles 
to interfere with her enjoyment, and hung 
on like grim death, fiercely exultant in 
Baby’s devastating course. When at last 
they halted she could hardly unclench the 
fingers of her hand, so cramped had they 
become by their long and tenacious grasp 
of the tiller. 

It was delightful to camp like that beside 
the road, their tablecloth one of the rugs 
from the car, and others comfortably spread 
out by way of seats. It was a relaxing and 
confidential moment, with teacups pass- 
ing, and buttered scones, while every one 
laughed and talked with the zest of children 
at a picnic. Sutphen offered a prize for the 
best name for his car. If they were to 


You | 


Newberry’s | 


NGEAAN) 
Zenerally 
L State age, 


iA: manne taradiarine Seige =e o 
—Strong young manto jearn ma- k 


Must he bright, active, and not 
ork. » Nominal w: ros i ar Be 
Blanchard Mfg. Co., 859 Smith St, Sh [tes 
jon LPPING CLERK — Manufacturing establish- i 
j ent requires: shipping clerk. Mist be stendy, | 
» temperate and willing to work hard. Salary smill { 
ee to begin. T..& Co. 919 Green se, : ! 


B 


SALESMAN WANTED--Department store waitin 1 
Sdiesmun for men’s furnishing department 
eee be of neat appearance and Zoo address, 
; ages $8 a week. Apply supt. office, Monday. A_ 
M.. The Boston Store, sti tconcnes | 
i YOUNG MAN, under 30. to m : 
ally useful AOL large witoles 
W ages $12. Apply A. M. Mone 


tors, 


Ae himself gener. 
dry goods house, 
16 Market St. 


A man receives a small salary because he lacks training 

for a special line of work; because he depends for his 

occupation upon the want columns of the daily newspapers, 

or upon some other equally haphazard method, instead of striv- 
ing for a position of promise and profit. 

The International Correspondence Schools were created 14 
years ago, and to-day have an equipment valued at $5,000,000 
the sole purpose of whtch ts to qualify handicapped men for the 
better positions of life. The I. C. S. makes no distinction 
between clerk and mechanic——whether a man’s income is small, 
his work confining, or his education limited. If he can read and 
write, and has the ambition to succeed, the J. C. S$. can qualify 
him by mail, in his spare time, for a higher salary in his present 
work or in a new occupation. 

Thousands have succeeded. You are no different from others. 
Your income is no smaller, you are no older—no younger—no 
further away—no more helpless. Yow, too, can succeed. 

It costs nothing—to ask HOW. Look over the list of po- 
sitions given below, mark the one that appeals to you, then 


Cut out the Coupon, 


mail it to us and learn 
' BOX 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


{. Please explain, without further obligation on my part, low 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 
before which I have marked 


Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archit’! Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service® 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Name_ 


) Street and No. 


i 
f_4 fi 
: 


l 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID COURT 


PLASTER 
For Cuts, Abrasions, | 


Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, | 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, | 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


By the Brooks System 


F YOU can drive a nail and cut 
out a piece of material from a full- 
sized pattern—you can build a canoe — 
row-boat — sail-boat — or launch — in 
your leisure time —at home, and the build- 
ing will be a source of profit and pleasure. 


i 
i) 


A coating on the sensitive parts 


will protect the feet from being 4 é 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy All you need is the patterns, costing from 
shoes. $2.50 up, and materials, from $5.00 up. The 


tools are common in every household. Pat- 
terns of over 4ostyles and sizes —all lengths 
from 12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks System consists of exact-size 
printed paper patterns of every part of the 
boat — with detailed instructions and work- 


Applied with a brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming a tough, 
transparent, colorless waterproof 
coating. 


Mechanics, Sportsmen, 


] OwaTERPROOFY Bicyclists, Golfers, Etc. ing illustrations showing each step of the 
LL ry 1 are all liable to bruise, scratch, or work—an itemized bill of material re- 
IQUID OUR scrape their skin. “New-Skin” quired and how to secure it. 
PLASTER. will relieve these injuries, will Over 6,000 amateurs successfully built 
ANTISEPTIC. ASEPTIC] Dot wash off, and after it is ap- hoats by the Brooks System last vear. 
Hau Any cuT|| plied the injury is forgotten, as Fifty per cent. of them have built their 
Mery E SNe WEB iin waakes 2 LeMporary, second boat. Many have established them- 
OR SCRAPE. new skin until the broken skin is Sales cit F 5 ad fe facie iS aNRNESS 
DOUGLAS MFG CO! healed indent: : S in the boat-manufacturing bus Ss 
NEW YORK, i EACH eee and particulars ee Pea be cen ie 
+e page catalogue containing valuable information or 
= a Pocket Size (Size of the amateur yachtsman, showing several working 
illustration) - 10c illustrations of each boat, and a full set a puaeces 
. Full line of knock-down and completed boats. Jhen 
Family Size - - 25¢ so ordered, patterns are expressed, charges prepaid, 
2-0z. Bottles (for C. O. D., to allow examination. 
Surgeons and Hos- 
pitals) . 50c BROOKS BOAT MFG. Co. 


. : | Originators of the Pattern Syste 
At the Druggists, or we will mail a package anywhere of Boat Building 


in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., Dept. R, 96 to 102 Church St., New York 


208 Ship Street 


Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The Deaf Are 
Always 
Lonesome 


Why be deaf when this remarkable 
invention of Mr. GEO. P. WAY prob= 
ably can make you hear? 


No one appreciates the lonesome, miserable existence 
of the deaf more than Mr. Geo. P. Way, the well-known 
inventor of the Way Ear Drum, 

Mr. Way was deaf for over 25 years, and during all 
this time felt his lonesome position extremely. Hewas 
cut off almost entirely from enjoying the society of his 
fellowmen. He could not attend public meetings, lec- 
tures or concerts, He could not enjoy a social conver- 
sation with his friends. He was handicapped in 
business, and saw far less able men forging ahead of 
him, because of his unfortunate infirmity. He could 
not even talk to his own family freely and easily as he 
should like to have done. 

No one but those who are afflicted with deafness 
themselves can appreciate what Mr. Way suffered. 

About six years ago, Mr. Way, while connected with 
the Y. M. C. A. of Detroit, in his capacity as chief 
electrical engineer, made an astonishing discovery. 

Ile Gothic a way by which his deafness could be re- 
lieved. Patiently and slowly he perfected his invention, 
working it out on 
strictly scientific 
lines. He studied 
deeply into the 
structure and 
principles of the 
human ear,and by 
special arrange- 
ment with promi- 
nent medical 
colleges,attended 
lectures and clin- 
ics on this one 
subject which had 
become to him a 
life study. 

The result of 
these years of in- 
vestigation and 
research is the 
Way Ear Drum, 
a remarkable little instrument which makes many deat 
to hear, and which has caused thousands to rejoice 
over the blessing of having their lost hearing restored. 

fhe Way Ear Drum is very small and is placed in- 
side the ear, entirely out of sight. It is made of the 
softest silk rubber, and is worn with entire comfort. 
It can scarcely be felt when in position ee no one but 
yourself need know you are wearing it, And yet 
this little contrivance makes all the diieraute in the 
world to the person using it. It enables him to hear 
distinctly sounds that he could never hear without it. 
It gives a new hold on life to those who have consid- 
ered themselves as separated forever from their fellow- 
men by the barrier of deafness. 

All who are deaf should write at once toMr. GEO. P. WAY, 
Room 802 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich., anil he will tell 
you if in his opinion, your hearing canbe improved. Do not 
delay but write at once, giving all particulars as to the cause 
and extent of your veaiecch 


\ Co SHOWING ~S 
\e POSITION 
OF ORU/M IN 
THE EAR 


I will make to your measure 
a pair of nobby Fall and Winter 
trousers, equal in style, quality, 
workmanship and fit to any § 
pair of $8.00 trousers made by 
any merchant tailor, 

No matter how difficult you 
are to fit I carr fit you perfectly, 
I have hundreds of testimonials 
from delighted wearers. 


You take no risk in ordering from f 
me. You need not pay for the trousers until § 
you have tried them on and examined THOROUGHLY every 
detail —if they are satisfactory pay the expressman—if § 
they are NOT satisfactory return them at my expense. 


I want you to send to-day for my free booklet and samples 
of the handsomest trousers designs you ever laid your eyes 
upon. You will quickly see from the high-grade materials 
that this is the greatest trousers offer ever made. My rigid 
guarantee sewed in every pair. 


LEON WRIGHT (Tailor) 
10 St. Paul Street, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS EARN 
LARGE SALARIES. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Commercial 
Illustrating ’’ ; tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 


Yhe Nationa! Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


|; Bourbon—and they had neither. 
; came to the rescue with a bottle of eau de 
| Cologne. 


| to the two little tots. 
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go on together Baby would continue to 
be called Baby, but his would speedily 
| degenerate into ‘“‘the other.” That didn’t 
| suit him at all, he said. He wanted some- 
| thing that would stand up well beside Baby 
Bullet. 

Alphonse proposed the ‘‘ Passepartout,”’ 
after Phineas Fogg’s immortal valet; and 


_when this was dismissed as too Frenchy he 


followed it up by ‘‘The Yellow Peril!”’ 

“But we aren’t yellow,” said Sutphen, 
‘and aren’t a peril—so I think we’ll count 
you out on that, Alphonse. Besides,” he 
went on, “it’s a mistake to give such names 
to cars. I had a friend once who was ar- 
rested for speeding, and the evidence was 
pretty well in his favor til somebody 
popped up and wanted to know what the 
ear was cilled. He blurted out, ‘Skinned 
Lightning,’ which, of course, jostantly cost 
him fifteen dollars!” 

“What do you all think of ‘Baby’s 
Brother’?”’ said Essy. ‘‘ It sounds sociable 
and friendly, and gives it a kind of family 
ring.” 

“*Baby’s Brother’ 
phen judiciously. 

Miss Schell shook her head with decision. 

‘*Tt’s too confusing,’’ she said. “‘It’s like 
naming them both the same. They’d wind 
up by being Big Baby and Little Baby— 
which wouldn’t do at all!” 

““My own idea would be something like 
‘The Flyaway,’”’ said Sutphen. ‘‘Over the 
hills and fly away—see?” 

“Save that up till you get an airship,” 
said Essy. ‘‘Besides, I’d always think of 
it’as ‘over the hills to the poorhouse’— 
which is so true of automobiling that it 
would always hurt.” 

“T was on a cattle ranch once,”’ began 
Miss Schell, laying her hands in her lap, and 
collecting eyes in an austere schoolma’am 
fashion, ‘‘and there was a bronco there 
that everybody dreaded to ride. But there 
were so many of us that it had to be ridden, 
anyway. When people would get off they 
always gasped out: ‘Gee whiz, what a 
horse!’—‘ Gee whiz, did you ever see any- 
thing like that!’ Finally the vaqueros got 
on to it, and actually named it Gee Whiz— 
which is still its name, if it hasn’t killed 
itself since climbing trees or trying to dance 
on one leg! Now, why not Gee Whiz for 
the big car?”’ 

The name was received with acclamation. 
It was so patriotically American, so suggest- 
ive, so breezy and friendly. Miss Schell 
leaned back with the proud consciousness 
of having scored a hit. Sutphen proposed 
that Gee Whiz should be christened forth- 
with. But it was all very well to say chris- 
tened; the question now became what with? 
Water was unlucky; tea, in such a connec- 
tion, was almost degrading; champagne 
was the proper thing, or a flask of good old 
Essy 


is good,”’ said Sut- 


Sutphen remarked there was 
something sweetly innocent about eau de 
Cologne, and yet no one could say it wasn’t 
spirituous, for there had been well-known 
instances of women becoming dipsomaniacs 
through its use. He knew a governess once 
who used to take a few drops of it on a lump 
of sugar, and get very happy and talkative. 

The christening took place with becom- 
ing formality. Sutphen gave his arm to 


_ Essy, while Alphonse grandiloquently of- 


fered his to Miss Schell, and the little party 


Two passing children were 
called up, and were promised sixpence 
each to cheer. 

““You’re the multitude,’ said Sutphen 
““The moment the 


pretty lady breaks the bottle you are to 


| raise a shout, and throw your caps in the 


ee 


air! 

Wonderingly, they were rehearsed in this 
part of the program, and obediently raised 
a solemn little sample cheer. 

‘Louder!’ demanded Sutphen. 

‘““A whole sixpence- Sort of yell!” e 
claimed Essy. 

“Like this,” added Alphonse, suddenly 
going off in a series of blood-curdling 
screams, 


ex=- 


“Now!” said Sutphen, putting up one | 


hand impressively. 
“T christen thee Gee Whiz,” said Essy, 
breaking the bottle on one of the cylinders. 
“Hurrah!” shouted the multitude with 
painstaking enthusiasm. 


They were left on the highway, munching | 


cake, and each with a sixpence in a grubby 
little paw, while Gee Whiz and Baby Bullet 
whisked away in a cloud of dust. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


_ assembled beside the upraised bonnet of | 
| the big car. 


Cc. J. GLIDDEN 
Donor of the trophy, in the 
REO Car that did it. 


August 26, 19 
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Over a Thousand Miles without Stoppage or Repair 
$3.10 per Passenger 


There’s a new motoring revelation in the performance of the 
2 REO Cars in the Glidden Tour. 


Taken right out of stock, one carried 4 passengers 1050 miles continuously over 
the rough, sandy, hilly country of five States, absolutely with no repairs to the motor, 


no stoppage and at a total cost for fuel and gasoline of $3.10 per passenger. 


ve. 


They went through the deep sand of the Pemigewasset Valley on the high gear, 


The tires haven’t a mark and the beading still shows ; 


and perfect springs. 


One car entered the ‘‘Climb to the Clouds ” 
’ and beating its nearest rival a minute to the mile. 


“$2000 or under,’ 


‘ 


Contest up Mount Washington, winning the class for 


so much for REO lightness 


One car Mie which Mr. R. E. Olds rode) carried 5 passengers much of the way at from 20 to 30 shies | 


an hour, and at a total cost of 


= 


30 cents per passenger per hundred miles 5 


4 
As Mr. Olds remarked to Duncan Curry the newspaper man— “ What is the use of paying $3,500 to 
$5,000 for a car that carries no more people, costs far more to run, and goes but little faster?” 


The Reo Touring Car, 16 h.-p., 


side-door detachable tonneau. 


Write for the REO book that tells why 4 
1500 pounds, go inch wheel-base, 5 passengers, 
Speed 35 miles per hour, $1,250. 
goo pounds, 2 passengers, 25 miles per hour. $650. 


Runabout, 8 h.-p., 


REO Motor Car Company 


R. M. Owen, Sales Manager. Office, 138 West 38th Street, New York. Factory, Lansing, Mich. 
Agencies throughout the United States. =] 


A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


F SO, it will be to your advantage to write at once 

for particulars of the non-speculative investment offered 

by the Industrial. Let us show you the testimony of 

prominent clergymen, professional and business men all 
over the country, upon whose savings we are paying 


5% PER YEAR 
Earnings commence the day your 
money is received and paid for every 


day left with us. You may withdraw 
at your pleasure. Established twelve 
years. Under New York banking 
department supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and 
Profits $150,000. Lndorsements and 
full particulars upon request. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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leat faideome pieces of em- 
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Cen Wash Silks 
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The Wonderful 
new heat- 
imparting 


“ Successor to the Hot-Water Bag” 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting 


It Can Be Always Ready, for it stores heat 
to use when wanted ; you simply remoye and 
replace the stopper as directed and the 
will become hot in a minute, and stay hot 
for hours. 

In a word the Thermalite Bag is the most 

comforting article thata little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says: “ There will be & 
4 Thermalite Bag in every home in the I: land.” 

Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size) $2. 

Sold by all leading Druggists. Write 
for descriptive book. é 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 


308 St. James St., Montreal. 


If you want abso- 
lutely the best 
Shot Gun that can be made for 
the money you’ll be interested 
in our introductory offer of 


apelin 


ejectors, etc. 


COMPLETE GUN CATALOGUE 


Union Fire Arms Guns 


Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $4 to $27. 
Our catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, magazine, breech loaders, 


UNION FIRE ARMS COMPANY, Mirs., Desk 20, TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE 


You'll save money 
and insure your- 
self a thorough 
reliable and 
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heat at just the right degree of temperature. 


Thermalite Bag 
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WITHOUT COST TO READERS OF 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Seven Popular Novels tor Summer Reading 


There are some novels which almost everybody wants to read. They are the books which book- 
dealers list as ‘‘the best sellers’’— the fiction which outsells everything else. We have selected seven 
of these and offer them to our readers without any cost. Each book is bound in cloth and beautifully 
illustrated. The publishers’ price of each is $1.50. 

To any person who will send two yearly subscriptions for Tue Sarurpay Eventnc Post, at 
$1.25 each, we will send, without cost, shipping expenses prepaid, any one of these books: 


The Deliverance, by Ellen Glasgow The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page Colonel Carter’s Christmas, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin Audrey, by Mary Johnston 

Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


There Are Two Stipulations e At least one of the two subscriptions must be for somebody not already on our list, the 


* other may be an extension of a subscription already entered ; and the book must be 
requested when the order is sent. Why not try for one of these novels and see how easy it is? For four subscriptions we will send you 
any two of the books, or any three of them for six subscriptions, and so on. 
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$2,500 to be Given 


to 151 Persons on September 30 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST this month mailed checks amount- 
ing to $2,500 to 151 persons who during June and July devoted leisure 
hours to forwarding subscriptions to this magazine. These checks were not in 
payment for the work done, aa just extra prizes given to those who did the best 
work. The real payment was in the form of a cash commission on each sub- 
scription forwarded, but,in many cases, the prizes alone amounted to more than 
the evoss amount of money sent by the agents who forwarded the subscriptions. 
The same offer is now repeated for work done in leisure hours between 
now and October first. You can have $300, $200, $150 or whatever sum 
you choose just as an extra prize, and, in addition, will receive a liberal com- 
mission for every subscription sent. No experience Is fecescatty.and no expense 
involved. If you are interested everything required will be sent. Address 
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THE BIG STICK 


“WITH THIS 


STICK | COUED| 


LATHER. | 
THE WORLD | 


WILLIAMS SHAVING STICK 


Uncle Sam is not anxious to “lather” the world, but he does insist on lathering his own face comfortably and safely. 
LATHER either makes or unmakes a shaving soap. It’s the great essential, the “Sine qua non.” No other a 
counts for much. If the lather dries quickly, it will smart and irritate the face. If it is not absolutely pure and 


neutral, or if the soap is highly perfumed, it poisons the delicate face tissues. | 


Rich, Creamy Lather | 


has for three-quarters of a century been the distinguishing characteristic of Williams’ | makes shaving easy; above all, it leaves the face cool, soothed and refreshed. Irs 
Shaving Soap. It’s the kind a man feels safe in putting on his face, and enjoys | unique. There’s no other like it. Your face is too valuable to experiment on with 
using. It stays on the face, penetrates and softens each particular hair, and | inferior kinds. Insist on the old, reliable WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for (Trial) Shaving Stick 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, - — Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. | 
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Years Ago 


is as far back as history traces the use of wheat 
for food— 


And in all this time nothing has been found 
that so fully and_ satisfactorily supplies the 
physical wants of man— . 


And in all this time no other article of food 
has so perfectly developed in exact proportion 
the life-giving elements of wheat as the soda 
cracker— 


And in all this time no soda cracker has 
ever been made so carefully, so ae SO 
uniformly good as— 


YN 
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ing their best do a good piece 
: of work deserve equal credit, 
whether the work be little or big. 
- The architect who builds a house has 
_ wrought for humanity as truly as the 
_ statesman who buildsa government. a 
_One man can make bricks well and 
another lead armies to victory; yet 
each has fulfilled his destiny if his 
achievement was what he was fitted 
for and if he has done his best. 

From one point of view, all occu- 

pations that help one’s fellowmen 
are important. Who shall say that 
the hod-carrier has not doneas much 
or humanity as oratoror poet? The 
‘cook is as necessary as the philoso- 
her. Compare the blacksmith and 
ithe sculptor. The point is that all 
useful labor is equally noble. Each 
of the workers of the world is re- 
quired in the human cosmos. 

Tt may not be that the worker 
himself sees that he is essential. It 
may not be that he understands the 
outcome of his striving. For that 
matter, we are all toiling as blindly 
as the coral insect, and yet our labor 
is as much a part of a symmetrical structure as is the life and perishing of that polyp. 

We are all pouring out our energies day by day without understanding what effect our 
spent lives will have in the general result of human effort. And some of us get heart- 
sick, no doubt, and weary; and discouragement whispers, ‘‘ What’s the use?” and many 
another wily phrase of Satan. 

Very well; let every man, however humble or inconspicuous his place among men, un- 
\derstand that his work does count and will become a part of a harmonious whole. ‘All 
things work together for good.” No matter that we do not know what we are here for. 
We may not understand how our lives are to be woven into the great design of the world 
any more than a single thread of some wonderful and beautiful rug understands the 
design of which it is a part. No matter, I say. The Master-Weaver understands what 
we are here for and what we are doing, and that is enough. He has uses for every sound 
thread, and, doubtless, one is as important as another. Vaunt not yourself, O thread of 
purple, over your fellow-thread of white! 

Asserting, then, that the man who quarries stone has served humanity as well as he 
who writes a book, if quarrying stone is what he can do best; asserting the equal value of 
all things done well and the equal dignity of all sincere and honest work of hand and 
brain, I shall not be misunderstood when I say that the present day has developed three 
careers of usefulness which, though not more important, are more continuously prominent 
_than any others. 

_ These are statesmanship, journalism and the pulpit. 

) _The Pulpit deals with faith. It has to do with religion. Religion makes moral ideals 
_ Vital. Moral ideals make individual life sweet and satisfying, national life strong and 
pure. “Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
_preéminent in conspicuity. 

The American people at heart are a religious people. They are practical and fear- 
less, too. If you will listen to the chance conversations of the ordinary American you will 
find that the laymen of the Nation have some very decided views upon the Pulpit, the man 

who fills it and the work he ought to do. In the breast of the millions there is not only 

a great need, but a great yearning, for certain things of the soul which it is for the Pulpit 

to Supply. This paper is an attempt to talk as one of these millions to the young man 
| who 1s about to mount to this sacred station. 

; I have just come from church,” said a friend one day, ‘‘and I am tired and disap- 
pointed. TIwent to hear a sermon and I listened to a lecture. I went to worship and I 
| Was merely entertained. The preacher was a brilliant man and his address was an in- 

tellectual treat, but I did not go to church to hear a professional lecturer. When I want 
merely to be entertained I will go to the theatre. But I do not like to hear a preacher 
principally try to be either 
orator or play-actor. I am 
pleased if he is both; but be- 
fore everything else I want 
him to bear to me the Master’s 
message. I want the minister 
to preach Christ and Him cru- 
cified.”’ 
The man who said this was a 
journalist of ripe years, highly 
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on The Young Man in the World. 
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The Young Man in the World 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
The Young Man and 


Editor’s Note — This is one of a series of articles by Senator Beveridge 
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educated, widely experienced, ac- 
quainted with men and life. Hewas 
world-weary with that weariness 
which comes of the journalist’s in- 
cessant contact with every phase 
of human activity, good and bad, 
great and small. For no man 
touches life at so many points and 
is both so richin and worn by human 
experiences as the newspaper man 
in daily service. And I have found 
that this expression of the wise old 
man of the press whom I have 
quoted fairly reflects a general feel- 
ing among men of all other classes. 

First, then, young man aspiring 
to the Pulpit, the world expects you 
to be above all other things a min- 
ister of the Gospel. It does not ex- 
pect you to be primarily a brilliant 
man, or a learned man, or witty, 
or eloquent, or any other thing that 
would put your name on the tongues 
of men. The world will be glad if 
you are all of these, of course; but 
it wants you to be a Preacher of 
the Word before anything else. It 
expects that all your talents will be 
consecrated to your sacred calling. 

It expects you to speak to the heart, as well as to the understanding, of men and 
women, of the high things of faith, of the deep things of life and death. The great world 
of worn and weary humanity wants from the Pulpit that word of helpfulness and power 
and peace which is spoken only by him who has utterly forgotten all things except his 
holy mission. Therefore, merge all of your striking qualities into the divine purpose of 
which you are the agent. Lose consciousness of yourself in the burning consciousness 
of your cause. 

But if you do that you must be very sure of your own belief. Any man who assumes 
to teach the Christian faith and yet, in his own secret heart, questions that faith himself, 
commits a sacrilege every time he enters the pulpit. Can it be that the lack of living 
interest in certain church services is caused by a sort of subconscious knowledge of the 
people that the minister himself is speaking from the head rather than from the heart; 
that what he says comes from his intellect, and not as the ‘‘Spirit gives him utterance” ; 
and, to put it bluntly, that he himself ‘‘no more than half believes what he says’’? 

“The man spoke as if he were bored with endless repetition of sermons,”’ said a close 
observer of a weary parson. Certain it is that even in political speaking the man who 
believes what he says has power over his audience out of all comparison with a far more 
eloquent man whom his hearers know-to be speaking perfunctorily. No matter how much 
the latter kind of speaker polishes his periods, no matter how fruitful in thought his 
address, no matter how perfect the art of his delivery, he fails of the ultimate effect 
wrought by a much inferior speaker whose words are charged with conviction. 

He is like the chemist’s grain of wheat, perfect in all its constituent elements except the 
mysterious spark of life without which the wheat grain will not grow. 

If, then, you do not believe what you say and believe it with all your soul—believe it 
in your heart of hearts—do not try to get other men to believe it. You will not be 
honest if you do. The world expects you to be sure of yourself. How do you expect to 
make other people sure of themselves if you are not sure of yourself? 


And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye; and behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 

The world is hungry for faith. Do not doubt thisfora moment. More men and women 
to-day would rather believe in the few fundamentals of the Christian religion than have 
any other gift that lavish fortune could bestow upon them. But these millions want to 
believe; they do not want to argue or be argued at. They want to believe so utterly that 
their faith may amount to 
knowledge. Doubtings are 
disquieting. We want cer- 
tainty, we laymen. 

For years I have made it a 
point to get the opinion of the 
ablest and most widely experi- 
enced men and women I met 
on the subject of immortality. 
In all cases, I found that the 


the Pulpit 
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subject in which they were more deeply interested than 
in all other subjects put together. 

‘“‘T would rather be sure that when a man dies he will 
live again with his conscious identity than to have all the 
wealth of the United States, or to occupy any position of 
honor or power the world could possibly give,” said a man 
whose name is known to the railroad world as one of the 
ablest transportation men in the United States. 

“When I am by myself I think about a lot of strange 
things. Is the soul immortal, and what is the soul, any- 
how?” It is a politician who is talking now, and a ward- 
politician at that, a man whom few would suspect of 
thinking upon these subjects at all. 

So you see, young man, you who are being measured 
for the Cloth, all manner and conditions of men are think- 
ing about the great problems of which you are the ex- 
pounder, and longing for the answer to those problems 
which it is your business to give them. That is the con- 
dition of the mind of the millions. 

But what is the condition of the mind of the young 
minister? A few years ago a certain man, with good 
opportunities for investigation and a probability of 
sincere answers, asked every young preacher whom he 
met during a summer vacation these questions: 

First: ‘‘Do you believe in God, the Father; Goda per- 
son, God a definite intelligence—not a congeries of laws 
floating like a fog through the universe; but God a person 
in whose image you were made? Don’t argue; don’t 
explain; but is your mind in a condition where you can 
answer «‘yes’ or ‘no’?”” Not a man answered ‘‘yes.”’ 
Each man wanted to explain that the Deity might be a 
definite intelligence or might not; that the ‘‘latest 
thought”? was much confused upon the matter, and so 
forth and so on. 

The second question was: ‘‘Do you believe that Christ 
was the son of the living God, sent by Him to save the 
world? Iam not asking whether you believe that He was 
inspired in the sense that the great moral teachers are 
inspired —nobody has any difficulty about that. But do 
you believe that Christ was God’s very Son with a di- 
vinely appointed and definite mission, dying on the cross 
and raised from the dead—‘yes’ or ‘no’?” Again not a 
single answer with an unequivocal, earnest ‘“‘yes.”” But 
again explanations were offered, and in at least half the 
instances the sum of most of the answers was that Christ 
was the most perfect man that the world has seen and 
humanity’s greatest moral teacher. 

Then came the third question: ‘‘Do you believe that, 
when you die, you will live again as a conscious intelli- 
gence, knowing who you are and who other people are?”’ 
Again, not one answer was unconditionally affirmative. 
Of course they did not know. Of course that could 
not be known positively. Onthe whole, they were inclined 
to think so, but there were very stubborn objections. 
And so forth and so on. 

The men to whom these questions were put were partic- 
ularly high-grade ministers. One of them had already 
won a distinguished reputation in New York and the New 
England States for his eloquence and piety. Every one of 
them had had unusual successes with fashionable congrega- 
tions. But every one of them had noted an absence of real 
influence upon the hearts of their hearers, and thought that 
this same condition is spreading throughout the modern 
pulpit. Yet not one of them suspected that the profound 
cause of what they called ‘‘the decay of faith” was, not in 
the world of men and women, but in themselves. 

How could such Priests of Ice warm the souls of men? 
How could such Apostles of Interrogation convert a world? 

These were not examples, however; they were excep- 
tions. Most preachers believe that they actually know 
the truths they preach. By and large, the Twentieth 
Century Christian ministry is sound and sure. The 
missionary fire still burns in consecrated breasts. 

And that is a lucky thing for the Christian world. We 
Westerners—we of America and Europe—would go all to 
pieces otherwise. You see, we Occidentals have not eons 
of fatalistic paganism to fall back on as have the sons of the 
East. They endure without our religion. But we—what 
would happen to us if Christianity did not unite, purify 
and exalt us? 

From the viewpoint of the layman, then—yes, and even 
far more from your own viewpoint—be sure of your faith, 
Preparer for the Pulpit. 

Faith is only another word for power. We see it in the 
small things of life—note the influence on his fellow-citizens 
of a man who asserts something positively and heartily 
believes what he asserts, even though that thing be un- 
true and unwise. Wesee it in the great things of history — 
witness the inferior mentality but the burning ardor of a 
Peter the Hermit, moving all Europe into the most ex- 
traordinary war the world has seen. Consider Napoleon 
crossing the Alps—an achievement all men said was 
impossible! Impossible! Humph! That word is found 
only in the dictionary of superstition. 

But your faith, young man, you who are about to go 
into the Pulpit, does not deal with little things. It is not 
interested even in the large affairs of statesmanship as 
such. Yet it embraces all matters. It involves concerns 
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more important than all history. Limitless eternity is its 
field. Everlasting life is its subject. The Ancient of Days 
is its awful familiar. It has to do with the righteous con- 
duct of individual men and women here on earth and of 
their eternal felicity in the world to come. The Ineffable 
One whose crucifixion has made the cross a symbol of all 
good and the emblem of our highest hope is its divine and 
inspiring Author. 

How noble the attitude of that intellect which is up- 
lifted by a belief so glorious! No wonder that he who 
possesses this faith works miracles in human character 
more astounding than the dazzling wonders which science 
wrings from reluctant matter. No, not he who possesses 
this faith, but him whom this faith possesses! The faith 
is the reality—you are but the instrument through which 


that faith works out the winning of the world. Look to. 


your faith, then, you who seek to save the souls of men! 

For now as ever mankind awaits the magic voice of him 
whose faith in God the Father, in Christ His Son and in the 
life eternal is strong as knowledge itself. Think of Ignatius 
Loyola, think of John Wesley, think of the inspired young 
man who this very year has lifted all Wales to spiritual 
heights as elevated as those to which Savonarola led 
beautiful and dissolute Florence! ‘‘For He taught them 
as one having authority, . and the common people 
heard Him gladly.’ That has been true of each of those 
princes of faith who, during two thousand years, have 
followed the directions of their thorn-crowned Lord. 

‘* And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you.” 

If you have not an undoubting belief, you may carve 
out your sentences as curiously as you will—deliver them 
with the voice of music—and yet be nothing but an enter- 
tainer. Speaking as one of the ‘‘men of the street,’ as one 
of the millions, I think that the best thing for you to attend 
to is this question of faith. I have no respect for a lawyer 
who does not know certain fundamental definitions by 
heart; and I have less respect for the preacher who cannot 
repeat the eleventh chapter of Hebrews offhand. Get 
your faith into your blood; the brain is the place for your 
reasonings and argumentations. 

You say that you are a soldier of Heaven, battling with 
the world—meaning that you represent righteousness as 
opposed to evil. That is your attitude—your conception 
of yourmission. Very well; the secret of your strength has 
never been so well stated as in the words of the Apostle: 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

Four of the most extraordinary doers of God’s work in 
the world were Loyola, Luther, Wesley and Savonarola. 
Each of this company of practical and militant Christianity 
has life instruction for you. But in the art of preaching, 
as such, Savonarola has more than any of the others. 
He perfectly illustrates the miraculous power of conviction 
in mere oratory. 

I would advise every young man who intends to enter 
the Pulpit to read carefully the best life of this wonderful 
preacher, reformer and statesman. And supplement your 
study of him and his methods by reading George Eliot’s 
historical novel, Romola. 

The great Dominican was a Lombard, of harsh accent 
and strange face, come to live in the most cultured city in 
the world. Florence was then in the full flowering of liter- 
ature and art, and her over-ripe perfection was distilling 
the poison of greed and cruelty and all loathsomeness. 
Over this capital of learning, genius and sin ruled ‘‘The 
Magnificent” Medici, sitting with easy power on his splen- 
did throne and wielding his sceptre with the accurate skill 
of a perfect craft and the strong decision of a fearless 
heart. 

But you know the story. It was not an inviting field 
for a preacher who burned to utter the Word and at the 
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same time hoped to enjoy the smiles and the favors o 
great. It was not a very encouraging prospect for 
one who wanted to restore the reign of righteousness, 
though he were willing to pay the price of martyrdo 

But Savonarola accomplished all this and even 
for he crowned the renaissance of letters and art 
the renaissance of Christian morals and religion w! 
pure and beautiful influence reaches even unto our 
And he did it by faith more than by all other things ] 
together—a faith so rapt that, to our less passi 
natures, it seems to have been the very insanity < 
fanaticism. 

But it did the work; and that is the thing, afterall 
His sermons do not seem to be more remarkable won| 
read them than those of many another pulpiteer, alth 
they are full of thought. We are told, however, that | 
voice had in it a terrible earnestness, and his manner .| 
so impassioned that he seemed to forget himself. 

But all agree that the magic with which he wrought hi 
wonders from the pulpit was the feeling that every! 
had that Fra Girolamo believed what hé said—knew w 
said, meant what he said. The immediate effect was 
ishing — the after-effect still thrills the world. Bu 
maqui tells us that ‘‘the people got up in the midge | 
the night to get places for the sermon. They came to 
door of the cathedral waiting outside until it sho 
opened, making no account of the inconvenience, n 
of the cold nor the wind nor the standing in winter wit 
their feet on the marble.” | 

I emphasize the point that this effect was not exclusivel 
oratorical, nor merely magnetic. Chiefly it was what 
world has always seen and always will see when it | 
a strong man in deadly earnest for a righteous cause. W 
know that this is so because ‘‘The Magnificent” induce 
the most bewitching and cultivated orator in all Italy t 
preach sermons in Florence so as to divert attention fror 
Savonarola; and this master of the Pulpit whom Lorenz. 
won to his purpose was better liked and more great] 
admired by the people of Florence than any other orato: 
His name was Fra Mariano, and it was admitted that h 
was a far better speaker than Savonarola. Yet he faile 
utterly, failed painfully, unaccountably failed. He ha 
better elocution, a richer voice, more magnetism, mor 
attractive qualities every way than Savonarola, and é) 
much learning—but he did not have so much jaith. | 

I am dwelling upon this, because I am quite sure the 
the people are more interested in acquiring faith than the | 
are in all your oratoricals; and because, too, I am quit. 
sure that it is the only certain method of your effeca 
ness. 

Faith is infectious. James Whitcomb Riley, = 4 
sweetness of character and nobility of soul equals h 
genius, gave me the best recipe for faith in God, Christ an 
Immortality I have ever heard: | 

“Just believe,’ said he; ‘‘don’t argue about it; ie 
question it; simply say, ‘I believe.’ Next day you wi 
find yourself believing a little less feebly, and finally you 
faith will be absolute, certain and established.” 

And why not, you of the schools who split hairs an 
dispute, and whose knowledge, after all, as Savonarola s 
well said, comes to nothing—why not? For, if you cannc| 
prove God and Christ and Immortality, it is very sure yo| 
cannot disprove them; and it is safe—yes, and splendid- 
to believe in these three marvelous realities—or conse | 
tions, if you like that word better. 

The doctrine of noblesse oblige was one of the mo: 
beautiful of human conventions. It was based upon th 
propositions that a man being noble and the son of | 
nobleman could not do a mean thing—it was not goo 
form. But if a man gets it into his consciousness that k 
is the child not of a nobleman, not of an earthly ruler, nc 
of a great statesman, warrior, scientist or financier, but « 
the living God who presides over the universe, how largi 
how generous, how exalted and how fine his attitud 
toward life, and all his conduct, needs must be! si 

Savonarola was not alone in the vast crowds he drew b. 
the simple method he followed. He was not original i) 
that method, either. Do we not read that ‘‘Philip wer 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ unt 
them, andthe people . gave heed unto those thing 
which Philip spake”’ ? A 

Of course they gave heed, just as they did to a: 
narola! Recall the expression of the old journalist at’ 
beginning of this paper. He would never have been bore 
by Philip or by the Dominican monk. 

Paul got the attention even of the blasé ane 
who would not listen to anybody or anything very long- 
“because he preached unto them of Jesus and the resw_ 
rection.’’ And you will remember the Master’s experienc 
at Capernaum: ‘‘And straightway many were gathe el 
together, insomuch that there was no room to receive t 
no, not so much as about the door; and He preached the wo 
unto them.” 

That reads a good deal like the description of Sav 
rola’s congregations, or of Wesley’s, or of the young 


| 
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Of course, everybody understands that preachin 
faith and all me is not everything that the young mi 


do for his fellow-men. ‘‘Faith without works is 
Everybody who has read the Bible understands 
But this paper is on The Young Man and the 
; t—an, attempt to give him an idea of how the 
— neople to whom he is going to preach look at this matter, 
how they regard him and, above all else, what the people 
; whom his life-work is devoted really need and really 
ant above everything else in this world. 
_ Don’t preach woe, punishment and all mournfulness to 
the people all the time. Where you find sin, go ahead 
and denounce it mercilessly. But do your denouncing 
crisply, cuttingly, not dully and innocuously. Speak to 
\dll. Do not forget that the Master told the people of His 
day that they were ‘‘a generation of vipers.” 
- But that was not the burden of His appeal. He knew 
that there were other things in the world and human 
nature besides sin. Mostly He spoke of “‘things lovely 
and of good report.” Remember that His coming was 
announced as a bringing of ‘‘good tidings of great joy.” 
The Sermon on the Mount is the perfection of thought, 
feeling and expression. Make it your example. You will 
recall that it begins: ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” It 
‘js full of “‘blessed”’ and blessings, of consolations and en- 
couragements and promises of certainties. It radiates 
sense and kindness and prayer. 
The One understood that most glorious truth of all 
_truths—that there is some good in each of us, and that if 
that good only could be recognized and encouraged it 
‘would overcome the bad in us. You will remember the 
saying, ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
i So don’t be an orator of melancholy. There is enough 
sadness in the world without your adding to it by visage, 
: 


‘conduct or sermon. Besides, it is not what you are di- 
rected to do. The people would be very glad if you could 
say with Isaiah that: 

_ “The Lord hath anointed Me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; He hath sent Me to proclaim lib- 
erly to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
‘that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
, . . to comfort all that mourn, . to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

That is the kind of talk that will cheer the people, and 
it is the kind of talk that will do the people good. There 
is nothing ‘‘blue” about that. And it is what the Book 
_bids you tell the people. They want it, too, and need it— 
they need ‘“‘beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Ah, yes, 
indeed, that is worth while! Your pews will never be 
empty if such be the fruit of your lips and the ripeness of 
your spirit. The people want to hear about something 
better than they know or have known. 

__ “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings!’’ Nobody likes a scold. Of 
‘course, when it is necessary to scold, go ahead and scold. 
But don’t make scolding a practice. Your congregation 
will not stand being abused; they will not stand it unless 
_ they actually need it. But they will then stand it. Un- 

consciously they will know that the stripes you lay upon 
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them are medicine after all, and for their healing. Yet 
ordinarily we all have such a hard time that we all would 
like to hear about ‘‘a good time coming.”’ Ordinarily we 
are all so tired that we would like to hear something like 
this: “‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The religion which you preach owes its vitality to the 
glorious hopefulness of it. The people want to know that, 
if they do well here, joy awaits them hereafter—and here, 
too, if possible. They want to hear about the ‘‘Father’s 
house” that has ‘“‘many mansions” and about Him who 
has ‘‘gone to prepare a place”’ there for them. 

They demand happiness in some form, if only in talk. 
If they do not get it in the assurances of religion, who can 
blame them if they say: ‘‘ Let us eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die’’? For sure enough they do die to- 
morrow so far as their world goes. 

If you do not believe that religion means happiness, 
quit the pulpit and raise potatoes. Potatoes feed the body 
at least. But unfaithful words and speech of. needless de- 
spair feed nothing at all. Put beauty, hope, joy into your 
preaching, therefore. Make your listeners thrill with 
gladness that they are Christians. Even the men of the 
world have wisdom enough to make things profane as 
attractive as possible. 

Note, for example, that most successful books are hope- 
ful books that tell of the beautiful things of human life and 
character. Especially is this true of novels, the most 
widely read of all books of transient modern literature. 
The hero always wins—virtue always triumphs. There are 
remarkable exceptions no doubt—but they are excep- 
tions. Now and then there are novels which scourge with 
the whips of the Furies as indeed most of Savonarola’s 
sermons flagellated—such novels as David Graham 
Phillips is writing: The Plum Tree, The Deluge, The Cost. 
They are as merciless as they are powerful, as determined 
as they are thrilling, and they are needed, too. That is 
why, in spite of their savage force, they are so widely 
read. But then Mr. Phillips has a mission. His novels 
are not for entertainment; they are for a purpose. 

With all your faith and the fervor of it, befull of thought. 
Merely to believe burningly is not enough. Nobody will 
listen to you declaim the confession and then declaim it 
over again and nothing else. Even pious monotony palls. 

I have emphasized the necessity for faith because it will 
always be the very soul of your influence over your audi- 
ence. It is the power behind your ideas. Faith is the 
dynamics of truth. But do not forget that you have got 
to have ideas. You have got to have truth. 

In every word you utter you must be a teacher. After 
all, teaching is the only oratory. Luke says of the Master 
that ‘‘He taught the people.” In reporting the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matthew says: ‘‘He opened His mouth and 
taught them.’”’ Time and again I have heard hard-headed 
business men and sturdy farmers say of a particularly 
instructive sermon: ‘‘I like to hear that preacher; I 
always learn something from him.”’ 

And let your discourse be full of ‘‘sweet reasonableness.” 
Peter tells you to ‘‘be ready always to give an answer to 


The Barefoot Trail 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Out of the dear front gate it ran, 

Into the sun and dew and tan; 

Traversed the dusty, peaceful street 

Arched by maples (in mem’ry sweet); 
Crossed the pasture, with clover lush; 
Entered the copse, where thrilled the thrush; 
Rambled, loitered and played —and then 
Turned to mother and home again. 


Street and pasture and hill and vale— 
Such was the course of the Barefoot Trail; 
Pausing and veering for this and that — 
Now for a game of one-old-cat, 

Now for a rollicking butterfly, 

Now for a nest hung just too high, 

Now for a brookside haunt—and then 
Back to mother and home again. 


Never a sun for this trail too hot, 

Never a nook that knew it not. 

Twisting and turning from scene to scene, 

It checkered the realm of the gold and green. 
Passenger—courier boyhood, slim; 
Passport— whistle and tattered brim; 
Province—to beckon afar, and then 

To lead to mother and home again. 


Many a secret and many a tale, 

Ours who followed the Barefoot Trail. 
Wonders witnessed and marvels heard: 
Kinship of squirrel and hare and bird, 
The shortest route to the swimming-hole, 
The finny spoil of the swaying pole, 
Care-free triumphs and joys—and then, 
(Best!) the ‘mother and home again.”’ 


every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you,” although Peter himself seldom gave a reason for 
anything. You cannot do this without study. ‘‘ After you 
have shot off a gun, you have got to load it before you can 
shoot it off again,’ said a wise old preacher who retained 
the hold of his youth upon his congregations. Never 
cease to renew yourself from every possible source of 
thought and knowledge. 

Books, society, solitude, the woods, the crowded streets, 
the stars, the tenements —all things in this varied universe 
have in them replenishings for your mind. Don’t become 
burnt powder. Keep young. That is your problem and 
life’s. For mind and soul that is no hard problem, after all. 

Don’t repeat your sermons if you can help it. That is 
hard advice, I know; but to repeat your sermons is a 
phase of arrested development and a method of bringing 
it about. It is unfortunate for you that things are so 
ordered that you must preach a new sermon every Sunday. 
The Saviour did not do it, nor did any of His personal 
followers. They taught when ‘“‘the Spirit moved them.” 
I think none of the great preachers ever spoke with 
machine-like periodicity—certainly Savonarola did not. 
He preached only when occasion demanded it. 

But that is neither here nor there. Preaching every 
Sunday is our custom, and therefore preach every Sunday 
you must. I repeat that it is hard on you, and we sym- 
pathize with you; but, as a practical matter, it is all the 
more reason why you should ceaselessly fertilize your 
intellect. Your audience will pity you, but they are not 
going to listen to any twice-told tales, pity or no pity. 

The practice of having short sermons helps you out. I 
beseech you, as you wish to hold your hearers, observe 
this practice. Please remember that this is America and 
everybody isin a hurry. They ought not to be, but they 
are. Makethirty minutesthe limit of yoursermon. Twenty 
minutes is long enough. It was a very good sermon Paul 
preached on Mars Hill before the most critical and cul- 
tured audience in the world. And still, allowing for all 
deliberation of delivery and for portions of his speech 
which are not reported, it could not have taken him fif- 
teen minutes. Even the Master, when expounding the 
whole of the Christian religion in the Sermon on the Mount 
could not have occupied more than half or three-quarters 
of an hour at the outside; yet He was covering a multi- 
tude of subjects, whereas Paul covered but one. Indeed, 
the Saviour also made it a practice to speak upon only one 
subject at a time. 

The same is true of all great orators except, of course, 
political stump-speakers who, necessarily, must cover all 
the ‘‘issues.’’ The political speaker is sorry enough that 
this is true—but there is no help for it; ‘‘the questions of 
the day” must all be answered. But you, Mr. Preacher, 
need not be so encyclopedic; and you ought to be illu- 
minating and uplifting on one subject in half an hour— 
and no longer. That light is brightest which is condensed. 

The Christian religion is a livable creed, is it not? It is 
a day-by-day religion—a here-and-now religion. True, it 
comprehends eternity and its perfect flower is immortal 

(Continued on Page 24 
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The Life Tenants 


(i “I’m Going to Die, 


ETER ASA ELPHINSTONE, the millionaire, of 
P Monroe, swung into the office of his counsel, sank 
into a chair and mopped his brow. 

“By thunder!”’ he exclaimed. 

Westervelt, his counsel, looked up at him. 
what’s the matter now?” he queried. 

The rich man fanned himself vigorously with his hat. 
“‘T’m going to die,” he answered. 


“And— 


His counsel, in alarm, rose and crossed to him. ‘‘ No,”’ re- 
turned the lawyer, ‘‘ you certainly don’t look it, yet.” 
“Tt isn’t ‘yet’,” replied his client testily. ‘I didn’t say 


I was going to die to-day, or to-morrow, or next day, but 
it’s coming some time—and I haven’t made a will.” 

Westervelt, counselor-at-law, returned to his desk. He 
placed finger-tip over against finger-tip. ‘‘But,’’ he ob- 
jected, ‘“‘I understood from you that you wouldn’t make 
a will. And now os 

“Now,” nodded Peter Asa Elphinstone, ‘you under- 
stand that I shall make one.”’ He was silent for a moment. 
“You’ve got to make it for me, Westervelt,”’ he said; ‘‘it’ll 
take brains to make this will, I can tell you that—brains.”’ 

Westervelt smiled and sniffed. ‘‘Libraries?’’ he sug- 
gested. But Peter Asa shook his head. ‘‘ This has got to be 
a family will,” he answered. 

“And—the family,” remarked Westervelt, seizing a 
pencil and a yellow paper pad. 

“Ah,” returned Elphinstone, ‘now you’ve hit it. My 
family—you know what I’ve got. There’s my brother 
Willoughby—you know Willoughby—with one foot in the 
grave. He’sone. Then there’s P. Asa Elphinstone, Jr., my 
nephew, and Mrs. P. Asa Elphinstone, Jr., my nephew’s 
wife. P. Asa—think of it. Ashamed of the Peter—that’s 
what. The nincompoops!”’ 

“Anybody else?”’ queried Westervelt. 

“Not a soul,” replied the millionaire. He leaned back in 
his chair. ‘Now you’ve got the beneficiaries down fine. 
What do you suggest?” 

“That’s for you to say,”’ answered the lawyer. ‘‘Do you 
desire to devise and bequeath your whole fortune to your 
brother Willoughby, or to your nephew Asa—or to divide 
it evenly between them, share and share alike?” 

“Look here,’”’ returned Peter Asa, “I like my brother 
Willoughby, even though he has got a foot in the grave. I 
like him. I suppose I—I love him—don’t you know. He's 
allright. And my nephew Asa—and his wife. Say, I love 
them, too. Atleast I would, but for one thing—and that is, 
that they’ reruined, both of ’em, body and soul.” 

“Ruined?” exclaimed Westervelt. The millionaire 
leaned over and whispered. 

“ They’ re—vampires,’ he returned. He nodded signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ Vampires,” he repeated. ‘‘ And it’s all because I’m 
nothing but a millionaire. For, let me tell you, Westervelt, 
they’ve done nothing all their lives, or all their married life 
at least, but sit around and wait for me to die. That’s right. 
If I didn’t have a cent and they didn’t have a prospect, 
they’d think the world of me. But, as it is, they’re only 
making believe. They’re sitting down and waiting—wait- 
ing—waiting. They’re waiting now! Think of it! Just 
for meto die. It’d do’em good to disinherit them,” 

“Why not doit, then?” suggested Westervelt. 

Elphinstone snorted. ‘‘And—give it all to brother 
Willoughby? And then—what? Why, man, P, Asa, Jr., 
and his wife will be his heirs. See? And he, poor fellow, 
with one foot in the grave! Why, man, I won’t be cold be- 
fore they’ll drag poor Willoughby’s other foot into the grave. 


” He Answered 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


How Peter Cured His Moneymaniacs 


They won’t sit around and wait for him. 
They’ll worry him to death. They’re vam- 
pires, man, I tell you.”” Herose and waddled 
with portentous dignity about the room. 
He stopped his pacing in front of Westervelt. 

“‘Counselor,’’ heexclaimed, ‘‘it’s upto you. 
This will has got to be something more than 
an ordinary will. It’s got to be something 
that’ll change two people from vampires 
back into a man and a woman. It’s got to 
be something that’ll put real human hearts 
into’em. It’s got to be more than legal, this 
will; it’s got to be a psychological bequest. 
And it’s up to you.” 

Westervelt wrinkled up his brow. He . 
understood the situation. But it was one 
that bothered him. 

“You might,” he suggested, ‘give Wil- 
loughby, your brother, a life estate. That 
would insure him a comfortable subsistence 
—a princely subsistence; and the remainder to your 
nephew.” 

“‘Tt’s the same thing,’’ retorted Elphinstone. ‘‘They’d 
still be waiting —waiting—waiting. Don’t yousee? It’d 
bepurgatory for Willoughby. It’dberuinationto them.” 

“You might give it out and out to your nephew, then,” 
went on Westervelt, ‘‘and charge him with the maintenance 
and support of your brother.” 

Again Elphinstone snorted. ‘‘Poor Willoughby!” he 
answered. It was enough. Westervelt saw instantly that 
that was out of the question. The lawyer rose, pushed 
Elphinstone into a chair and shook his finger at him. 

** You sit there,’ he commanded, ‘‘and J’ll do the walking 
and the thinking!” 

For five minutes he paced steadily up and down his office. 
Then, without change of countenance, he sat down at his 
desk and wrote rapidly with his pencil upon his yellow pad, 
first on one leaf and then on another. Then he passed both 


over. The millionaire read half a dozen lines and then 
looked up. 

“Well, but 

Westervelt shook his head. ‘‘Read them both,” he 
commanded. 


The millionaire obeyed. And when he had finished he 
rose to his feet and waved his hat in the air. 

“Eureka!’”’ he exclaimed gleefully. ‘‘Eureka! We 
havefoundit!’’ Helaughed. ‘‘ And with poor Willoughby 
—one foot in the grave—at that!” 

Westervelt shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ How long has your 
brother Willoughby,” he asked, ‘“‘had one foot in the 
grave?” 

““Hiver since I can remember,”’ returned the millionaire. 

“‘He’s not so likely to die, perhaps,’ returned the lawyer, 
“asyouare. But they’re not sure of that.” 

The eyes of Peter Asatwinkled. He waved the two sheets 
inthe air. ‘‘This—goes!’’ he laughed again. 

Half an hour later Peter Asa Elphinstone was clambering 
into the tonneau of a big, gaslight-green machine that stood 
in front of Westervelt’s office building. He grunted as he 
got in. 

“T’ll die some day,” he exclaimed, “getting in and out of 
this thing.” 

‘““We’ve been waiting for you, Uncle Asa,’’ said a smartly 
clad young woman on the driving seat in front, ‘‘for—oh, 
so long atime!”’ 

““To—die?”’ queried Uncle Asa. 

She gave a little scream. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ she answered, a 
flush mantling her countenance. ‘‘I mean, now, while 
you've been inside.”’ 

At her side sat young P. Asa, Jr. He turned and nodded 
tohisuncle. ‘‘No law trouble, I hope, Uncle Elphinstone!” 
he queried. In his voice there was an insistent interroga- 
tion that asked for information. 

“Lots of it,’’ replied his uncle curtly. “I’ve just been 
and gone and made my will. That,” he added to 
himself, ‘‘ will give them lots to think of from now on.”’ The 
machine was whizzing on at the top of its bent; the mil- 
lionaire leaned over and touched the fair chauffeur upon 
the arm. 

“Not so fast, my dear,’’ he said; ‘‘remember that I’m on 
thebackseatthistime. If weshouldstrikeastonefence, ora 
telegraph pole, you'd die first, not I. And I don’t want you 
and young Peter, here, to die—not since I’ve made my will.” 

At these words the hearts of young Asa and his young 
wife leaped, and the machine leaped in unison with them. 
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On and on they sped to the whizzing of a merry tune th: 
rang in the ears of the two people on the front seat— th: 
rang also in the ears of the old man in the tonneau—“‘ J | 
since I made my will—yo-ho—not since I made my will!’ 
Peter Asa Elphinstone had been a better prophet than} 
had bargained for. He died within six months after th: 
interview with Westervelt, his counsel. He had been 
stout man, had Peter Asa, of an apoplectic nature, ful 
blooded, and a high liver. He died—and that was al 
There was nothing more, save that a broken-down old | 
knelt at the bier and wept the hours away. ‘ 
“They ought to have taken me,’ wailed Willoughk 
Elphinstone, ‘‘and left you, Brother Pete. I ought to hay 
gone—you ought to havestayed. It would have been righ | 
It’s all wrong now. Come back, Pete! My brothe| 
Pete!” = | 
That—and a young man, with a look of grievous hoj 
and expectation on his face; and a young woman clad i 
sombre garments that were well fitting if nothing else. 
“We'll have to change the color of the motor-car,” si 
wailed to her young husband behind the handkerehief : 
ostentatious mourning. ‘‘That gaslight green will nev 
do—now.” 
‘“We can get a new one,” he sobbed behind his handle 
chief. | 
True grief i is ever thus. Thespoken word may be ane 
light as air, but behind it is sure to be feeling, real, dee) 
lasting. And there was feeling in the hearts of young | 
Asa and of his young wife that day—an underqurnely | 
agitation. | 
“How soon, I wonder,’’ P. Asa whispered to his 4 
‘‘shall we be able to see that will?” But his wife di 
answer. She gripped his arm—overcome, perhaps, wit 
emotion. Finally she found her voice. 
“‘T’m just hungry,” she answered hoarsely, ‘‘for a ql 
look at it, dear.” 
But they were not kept waiting long. After all was ove 
Westervelt himself broached the subject. . 
‘About the will ” he started in. And even 4 
the first thought of young P. Asa and his wife was ic 
another. 
“Did—did he leave anything to Uncle Willoughby 
they asked. Disinterested souls were they. And t 
clung to each other until Westervelt had answered. 
““He—did not,” replied the lawyer. " 
They gasped. ‘‘ Then,” they almost shrieked, in ~ 
commiseration for Uncle Willoughby, ‘“‘he must have lel 4 
everything to us !” 4 
Westervelt, counselor-at-law, thrust his hand into hi _ 
breast-pocket, and drew forth a document— a single one. A 
“T think,” he suggested, “though Mr. Willoughb 
Elphinstone is not a beneficiary under this will, that he ha 
better be present when it is read. Suppose you send! 
him.” 
_ Uncle Willoughby came. And then the lawyer read 
will. When he had concluded there was a deep silence. — 
was the silence of joy—perhaps; perhaps not. It 
broken by young Mrs. P. Asa. 
“The idea,’ she exclaimed, speaking between ele 
teeth, ‘‘for Uncle Asa to—do—a—thing—like—t 


amped her foot. 

1 glance of malevolence. 

“And Uncle Asa knew,’’ she went on, “that Uncle Wil- 

-Joughby was in poor health, too. The idea!” 

‘But Uncle Willoughby seemed quite as much disturbed 

| y the contents of the will as they had been. He moved 

uneasily in his corner of theroom and coughed. He coughed 

-again—and again. 

_ Young P. Asa was a diplomat. He was confronted with 

~ a condition, not a theory, and he recognized it. There was 
the will, and there in the corner was old Uncle Willoughby. 

young Asa strode to his uncle, and laid his hand kindly on 

e old man’s shoulder. 

Uncle,”’ he ventured—and there was a strange note of 

flial anxiety in his tone that made his uncle glance at him 

with an unwonted flush upon his face—‘“‘uncle, we must get 

rid of that cough. We—we must make you well, you know. 

You—you can’t take care of yourself. We must take care 

of you, you see.” 

And in another instant young Mrs. Asa, who saw at once 
that her husband was on the right track, was hovering over 
the old man telling him in her softest accents that now, 
; since Uncle Peter Asa had gone and left them—boo-hoo!— 
he, Uncle Willoughby, must fill the vacant place. The 
‘lawyer interrupted them. 
| Mr. Willoughby Elphinstone,” he said, loudly, to the 

old gentleman, ‘‘ you understand, do you, that your brother 
_ Asa has failed in and by this will to devise or bequeath to 
you anything? You understand that he 
has cut you off entirely?” 

“TJ understand,”’ replied the other. 

| “Do you desire to contest this will, then?” 
queried Westervelt. 

| he old man shook his head. ‘“‘ Whatever 
Brother Peter did,’ he answered, ‘was 
right. Pete was always right—my brother 
| Pete.” 

Westervelt turned to the young couple. 
“JT think you will agree with me,” he com- 
mented, ‘‘that it is just as well not to prove 
this will here in town. I have thought it 
over. Your uncle Asa had some real estate 
in Tranquility, up state in New York, and 
| it has occurred to me that it is wise to prove 
thewill upthere. It will not attract atten- 
tion there. That course certainly will 
avoid notoriety down here, to say the 
least.” 

Young P. Asa and his wife put their heads 
together. ‘We think it wise that the con- 
tents of this will should not be published 
| here in town,”’ they said. 
| “Theidea!” muttered young Mrs. Elphin- 

_ stone under her breath. : 

| And so it came about at last that the 

-_ peopleof Monroe did not knowthe contents 

_ of this wonderful will of the late Peter Asa 
Elphinstone. There were many who thought 

_ they knew—young Mrs. Elphinstone saw 

_ | to it that there were enough who were quite — 

_ positive they knew. 
| “Bverything,” the people of the West End 

would say, ‘everything to them, and not 
one cent to old Willoughby. And what do 
youthink? They have taken the old soul in 
| —he’s living with them. And they cart 
that old man about with them wherever 
_ they go, just as they did old Peter—just 
as though he were worth a million. And the 
old fellow hasn’t got a cent to his name. 
Good? Well, I should say they were good! 
__ It’s more than I would do.” 

There were hard-headed business men 
who made up their minds that some day 

_ When they had time they would make it 
_ their business to find out just what the will 

| did say—but they forgot to do it; and they 

_ never did it. All sorts of rumors were rife. The social 
_ Tivals of the Elphinstones declared that it was all a con- 
cocted lie; that everything had been left to Uncle 
Willoughby, and that that was the reason he was coddled. 
And still others insisted that Uncle Willoughby had a life 
| estate, and that the Elphinstones were living with him 
that they might subsist until they came into their remain- 
_ der. But the fact remained that no one really knew the 
contents of the will. 

And the Elphinstones went on their own way, coddling 
_ their old uncle as though he were a child—their child. 

, “For, by George,” the deceased millionaire had said 
_| to Westervelt, in his lifetime, ‘‘I do believe that if those 
two young vampires only had a child or two they’d be 
something else than vampires! They ought to have some- 
thing human that they’d have to care about—not only just 
a pile of money.” 

; _ And it really seemed, at last, as though they were caring 
for something human—for Uncle Willoughby, and just for 
his sake. Their first care was to take him to Manhattan 
Borough to the first expert in the world. This expert’s 


She eyed Uncle Willoughby with 
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advice and his prescription constituted a universal panacea 
—his fee was proof of that. 

“Yes,’”’ he told them, ‘“‘your uncle has one foot in the 
grave. It’s organic, yes, to some extent. But it’s largely 
nerves. He must be kept well fed, well amused. He must 
have constant and congenial society. He must not be wor- 
ried. There’s always an element of psychology in these 
matters,’’ he went on, “‘and I can only say that it seems to 
me if the old man were constantly treated by those about 
him as a father would be treated by his considerate and 
affectionate children—yes, something like that, you know, 
sir. If all that could be—why, yes, I can say that then 
the old man will get well. Otherwise he’s in good condition. 
He’s spare and of the build of men who live long. He’s 
fairly sound. If we can cure this nervous difficulty by the 
mode suggested —just giving him an easy, gentle, enjoyable 
life—why, then, it’s done. He’ll live—jor years. But don’t 
forget—psychology. It’s all psychology.” 

They did not know that he had used the very word that 
old Uncle Peter Asa had used just before he signed his will, 
but they paid the great man’s fee without a murmur—with 
joy, in fact—and started back to administer to Uncle 
Willoughby the remedy that had been prescribed. 

“He'll live—live,”’ they whispered gleefully to them- 
selves—‘‘live!”’ 

And after that whithersoever they went Uncle Willoughby 
also went; where they lodged he lodged; their people be- 
came his people. They infused into his blood an ambition 


“Uncle,” He Would Say, “Let’s Go Out and Paint the Town To-night”’ 


for society; he became a social lion; his dormant faculties 
were wakened; his mind was occupied; he grew in 
strength; he waxed fat. He became happy. Forever in 
attendance upon him was an attractive, genial, whole- 
souled young man. 

“‘Uncele,’’ he would say, ‘‘let’s go out and paint the town 
to-night.” Or—‘‘Come down to the club and have a 
friendly game.” 

“No—no,” his young wife would interpose, her voice 
gentle as the cooing of a dove. “Uncle Willoughby has 
promised that he’d go with me to Mrs. Pallet-Searing’s 
small and early.” 

And Uncle Willoughby would turn, first to one, then to 
the other, and smile indulgently at the expression of affec- 
tion on the countenance of each. 

“Go to Mrs. Pallet-Searing’s first,” he would reply, 
“and afterward to the club and the quiet game, my 
children.” 

Down in his office, these days, Westervelt, the lawyer, 
would chuckle to himself. ‘‘They’re not waiting,’’ he said 
to himself, “for Uncle Willoughby to die, at any rate.” 


One day a year later old Uncle Willoughby started out 
on a little excursion of his own. He went afoot, though 
he was accustomed to the daily use of the brougham or the 
landau. 

“Most forgot how to walk,” he whispered to himself. 
And he had forgotten some of his old caution. For, just as 
he started across at the corner of astreet, there was a sudden 
yell. Men and women stood stock still and raised their 
hands before their eyes. _ 

“ Get out o’ there!’’ screamed the driver. 

And then it was all over. Old Uncle Willoughby was 
lying in the gutter, unconscious and bleeding, and up the 
street the driver of a heavy cart was whipping up his horses 
to get away. After that the usual pandemonium; the 
ambulance, the hospital, and finally, P. Asa, Jr., and his 
young wife, wringing their hands, and interviewing the 
house surgeon and the general staff. 

“He must live,’”’ they wailed; “he must !”’ 

“He can't,” replied the surgeon. Later, however, he 
stroked his beard. ‘‘I’ll tell you,” he said; ‘‘ Von Minden, 
of the Manhattan, is the only man to tackle this. He’s 
the only man that’s ever done it. But it’ll cost like 
thunder. Ten thousand dollars—maybe more. It’s one 
chance in a hundred.” 

“What’s ten thousand dollars,” they returned, ‘‘ when 
Uncle’s lifeisat stake? Gethimatonce!’’ They got him— 
Von Minden, of the Manhattan. He came; hesaw; he did; 
he conquered. And Uncle Willoughby lived. But this cir- 

cumstance had made them think —and they 
thought to some purpose. The next day 
after they did their thinking, young P. Asa 
Elphinstone sauntered downtown; saw the 
head of a mercantile house; put up a little 
money. A week later he was at work, full 
swing, a partner in a business enterprise— 
with his coat off. After his first day he 
went home, sniffing with excitement. 

“Tt’s great!’’ he told his wife; “‘I never 
knew that work was as pleasant as it is. 
It’s—it’s great!’’ There was a new light 
in his eyes—the light of ambition. He had 
a business head—perhaps he had inherited 
it from his Uncle Peter. ‘‘It’s great,’’ he 
told himself. 

His young wife smiled. “It’s a good 
thing you don’t mind it,’ she answered, 
“because, after Uncle Willoughby’s acci- 
dent, there’s no telling what may happen. 
And we can’t live on less than the money 
that we do.” 

“‘T don’t care whether Uncle dies or not,” 
returned her husband—and he did not 
realize, when he said it, that his uncle 
Peter Asa was looking down upon him in 
approval. ‘Except, of course,” he added, “I 
don’t want him to die just because I don’t 
care. But what I mean is, that business is 
right in my line, and I know that we can 
paddle our own canoe. I can see it, Molly. 
I can feel it, don’t you know!”’ 

He was right. Within a year he had a 
grip upon the business that could not be 
shaken. And in another he was climbing 
the ladder that successful business men in 
the city had climbed before him. And—in 
a third, the unexpected happened. Uncle 
Willoughby Elphinstone turned his face to 
the wall and died. He died with his two 
guardians on either side, holding his hands. 

‘“He was like a father,’ they told each 
other, told others, too. ‘‘We knew him so 
well, liked him so well. We knew him even 
better than we ever knew our Uncle Peter 
Asa. It’s too bad he had to go.” 

They meant it—grief held its grip upon 
them. They had lost a companion, a part- 
ner, one whom they loved, one who loved 

them. The habit of taking care of Uncle Willoughby, of 
making his way pleasant, had become part and parcel of 
their lives, their souls, in fact. 

He died and he was buried. And when that was all over, 
Westervelt, counselor-at-law, sent for them again. 

“But I guess,” said young P. Asa over the phone, “that 
we'll have to ask you to come up here. Molly isn’t very 
well, and I guess, perhaps, you'll have to come up 
here.” 

Westervelt came up, and found young P. Asa tiptoeing 
his way about. “Molly isn’t so well,” he explained, “‘as she 
might be. But I can take you right into her room. She 
won’t mind an old fellow like you, you know.” 

They went into Molly’s room. It didn’t disturb Wester- 
velt—he was at home anywhere. 

“It’s about the will,’ he began. 

P. Asa carelessly nodded. ‘“‘I understand,’’ he said, 
“Uncle Asa’s money now goes to build a library —that’s all 
right. We don’t care so much about that, you know. We 
can get along.” 


(Concluded on Page 23) 


‘ Why Nobody Loves the Umpire 


By Allen Sangree 
He is the Official Target for Ridicule, Abuse and Actual Assault 


SK any professional 
Ns baseball player 
his opinion of 
umpires and you will 
get an unprintable 
answer. He admits that 
their job is unpleasant and 
difficult, but he has no sym- 
pathy or consideration for 
them. With all the “cuss” 
words clipped out, this is 
about what he would say: 
“There are, and have been, 
some pretty good umpires, 
like Lynch, Sheridan, ‘Hank’ 
O’Day and Joe Cantillon, but 
the majority umpire just the 
way they feel. If they are 
n good health and happy, 
they will stand for a little 
talk. You can even call them 
names. But get ’em when 
they are grouchy and they 
will put you out of the game for a sidewise look. If um- 
pires were the same every day,’’ concludes the professional 
ball player, ‘“‘we should have no trouble with them.” 
The most general fault of an umpire is his inclination to 
give the home team an advantage. He does this because 


he is afraid the ‘‘rooters”’ will rise up in their wrath and _ 


perhaps assault him. The player is aware of this timidity, 
and the umpire knows that he is aware of it. He takes 
refuge, therefore, in the power conferred upon him by the 
league rules and oftentimes cajoles the home crowd by 
squelchin, a visiting player, who, in these days, has little 
chance to retaliate. Starting out with this prepossession, 
it is little wonder that umpire and player have a strong 
antipathy, one for the other. They never associate, and 
if the player leads a lonely life, exiling himself from the 
‘“‘fans,”’ an umpire’s existence is really mysterious. Occa- 
sionally you hear of one getting married or going into 
business (Sheridan has just received his degree as an under- 
taker), but how many ‘‘fans”’ ever knew an umpire in pri- 
vate life when he was engaged in working for a big league? 
How many can boast that he or she is related to an umpire? 
How many people live next door to one? Mighty few, I 
tell you. 

Why, these fellows lead a more secluded life than the 
Czar of Russia. They approach and leave a ball ground by 
a circuitous route. They will go miles out of their way to 
escape meeting a ball team, and I have traveled from St. 
Louis to New York with one on the same train without 
once seeing him. And, at that, the players were looking 
for him, because they reckoned that he had robbed them 
of agame. Professional courtesy forbade that they should 
roast him off the field, but they wanted just to give him 
an ugly look. It is professional courtesy also that compels 
an umpire to keep away from everybody, as his most 
innocent remark may get into print and cause him a deal 
of trouble. It is doubtful if an umpire even confides 
diamond secrets to his wife—that is, if an umpire enjoys 
such a luxury. He talks to the president of his league, 
who appoints him, and to no one else. 


An Instance of Friendly Cooperation 


O INTENSE is this feeling of player against umpire 

that rarely will one intervene to protect the other when 
the “‘fans”’ become violent. Far from sheltering an umpire 
from the fury of the mob, a ball player sometimes even 
arranges the excitement. For instance, in Baltimore, 
according to Heine Peitz, Umpire Connoly on one occasion 
had worked the crowd up to a fighting pitch by several 
rank decisions, and a disturbance was imminent. Connoly 
heard the deep roar of threats and grew pale, looking this 
way and that for a loophole of escape. John McGraw, 
observing his fright, laid a friendly hand on his shoulder 
and assured him: ‘‘Say, old boy, you are in bad here and 
liable to get kicked to death, but just stick to me and I’ll 
protect you.” 

“Will you?” gasped the other in hysteric relief. ‘‘ Well, 
for Heaven’s sake do! It looks like they want to tear me 
to pieces.” 

McGraw gulped a smile and led off. But instead of 
hurrying Connoly away from the crowd he took him into 
the most violent section. Connoly saw the joke—but too 
late. He was already in the storm centre, his face and body 
a target for jolts, jabs and swings that nearly sent him to 
the earth. 

Talk about the strenuous life in finance! Why, it’s a 
children’s May party compared to the job of a professional 
umpire. Nearly twoscore have been assaulted this year 
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“Be C-a-r-e-f-u-l, Young Man, Be C-a-r-e-f-u-]!’” 


and many seriously injured. Southern ‘‘fans”’ are possibly 
more reckless in their attack than they of the West or 
East, although in Buffalo and Lynn, recently, umpires 
were battered up as badly as anywhere. Buffalo is in the 
Eastern League, and on one occasion this summer Presi- 
dent Powers and five thousand spectators were looking 
on when one of the Bisons stepped to the plate. The 
score was one to one and the batter had two strikes and 
three balls. The umpire called a third strike, which the 
batter objected to in railing baseball sarcasm. The 
umpire replied and then ordered him out of the game. 
The player made a reach for the umpire’s mask, but before 
he could get hold of it the umpire pulled it off himself and 
made a swing at the player. In another moment he re- 
ceived a blow on the jaw, but leaped to his feet and chased 
the player toward the bench. Somebody yanked the 
umpire by his breast protector, and in a trice the unfor- 
tunate man was down on the ground, ball players on top 
of him, around him and under him. He was finally extri- 
cated by the police, a sorry sight, indeed. 


Neither Peace Nor Concord in New England 


T LYNN, again this summer, in a game between two 
teams of the New England League, the umpire 
removed a visiting player for making an offensive remark. 
This angered all his team mates, and they only waited for a 
chance to get back at him. An opportunity came in the 
sixth inning, when the umpire made a close decision against 
the visiting team. He was standing near the home plate, 
and the catcher hauled off and cracked him in the face, 
stretching him prone on the ground. The home players 
dragged the catcher’s mask from his face, as they said, :to 
‘give the umpire a fair chance if he wantedit.” But the 
umpire did not seem to be ina covetous mood. He washed 
the blood off his face and expressed a desire to put the 
catcher out of the game, but the visitors had no other 
catcher, so the umpire didn’t even have that satisfaction. 
These are two very mild instances, but they show that 
even in the ‘‘refined East’’ an umpire is liable to injury. 
The wonder is that men volunteer for the position. 

Every umpire can tell you of thrilling escapes. One 
of the best stories that I heard was told by Eddie 
Mahoney, who lives in Montgomery, Alabama, and at one 
time worked for the Southern League. ‘‘ We were playing 
in Birmingham,” he told me, ‘‘and knowing the calibre of 
the ‘fans’ there I wanted to give them all the best of it. 
There were several thousand miners in the bleachers, and 
perhaps a few of them had their guns with them. I sawa 
couple anyhow, and taking my cue decided that it would 
be bad business to give the visiting team any favors. 
When the game began I heard the first row call out in uni- 
son: ‘Be c-a-r-e-f-u-l, young man, be e-a-r-e-f-u-l!’ 

“T was careful, you can bet your life, and I thought that 
I should get away without a scratch, but in the ninth in- 
ning, the score being a tie, I made a decision that was per- 
fectly just but did not suit, and in a few minutes the whole 
amphitheatre was a seething mass of infuriated ‘rooters.’ 
I was smashed three or four times, but managed to get on 
my feet, and was moving toward the gate and just under 
the grandstand, when one ‘rooter’ became so enraged that 
he picked up a bicycle. I saw it hovering above me and 
knew that if I ever got that on the nut I might be down and 
out for good, so when he let go I made a running catch, 
jumped on the machine, and the way I sprinted across that 
field would have given Walthour cards and spades. I 
never stopped .riding until I got to the hotel, then I left 
the wheel, ran up to my room and locked the door.” 
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A big league umpi: 


in these days seldom h;| 
such narrow escape | 
although Tim Hurst w: 
chased in St. Louis fro) 
the bleachers to the clu) 
house bya negro who carrie — 
a knife—according to Tin 
“as long as an umbrella 
The major leagues have no 
given an umpire tremendoi 
authority. In Washingto 
this year a pitcher for th 
New York Americans w: 
sent to the bench mere] 
for making a ‘‘snoot” at th) 
umpire. In olden days 
player was fined, but he w: 
allowed to “kid” an ump 
unmercifully. Now, as 1. 
say, it depends on how tk 
umpire feels. He 1as pow: 
tosuspend a man and finehi’ 
ten dollars for every day’s suspension. This not on] 
weakens the ball team, but touches the player in a mo 
sensitive point, namely, finance. You seldom hear of | 
player in a big league hitting an umpire, because the boy 
dread to lose the money. It is, however, impossible 1) 
check entirely a ball player’s wrath. Until very recent!) 
professional ball players used to annoy an umpire b 
throwing his clothes into the street. The umpire at th: 
time had a dressing-room near-by the players’. Sometim: 
they would nail his shoes to the floor. This was done t 
“Silk” O’Laughlin last year in Detroit. But the irrepres 
ible “Silk” collected his clothes, unfastened his shoes, an 
replied merrily: ‘‘ All right, boys, I’ll be back to-morro’ 
just the same.’”’ This year all the umpires have dressing 
rooms removed from the neighborhood of the players. | 
In baseball both the player and the umpire must hay 
an immense amount of self-control. Put yourself in | 
player’s position when he has made first base by three fee 
and is called out. There are only two things to do: gri. 
and bear it, or protest. The player who protests generall 
uses violent language. In fact, if spectators could hez 
what the ball players say to an umpire during the gam 
they would be shocked beyond measure. An umpire, (| 
course, stands a certain amount of this, otherwise ther 
would be no players left in the game. One of the funnies 
incidents of self-control that I ever heard of is the one thz 
Clark Griffith tells of Howard Earl. Griffith was pitchin 
for Stockton, which club led the California League with | 
percentage of .800, such a lead that the other teams wel 
jokes. Earl was playing with the same team. The rac 
was becoming uninteresting on account of Stoeckton’s lon’ 
lead, and the umpires were handing everything to th 
other clubs in order to get the average down. Earl is of 
religious turn of mind and never swears. The game was | 
tie in the ninth inning and he slammed a fair hit betwee 
short and third, scoring the winning run, but the umpi_ 
called it a foul. Earl, who did not know that the umpir, 
had been tipped off, was speechless. He walked toward th 
grandstand in a perfect daze, and when within a few fee 
recovered his speech. His face was livid. He took off hi. 
cap. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘the umpire called it a foul! 
and then in a louder voice, as though to assure himself, h_ 
repeated: ‘‘The umpire called it a foul!” Beyond that h 
had no language to express his feelings, and the “fans, 
knowing his principles, appreciated the situation an 
broke out in a tremendous roar. q 
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Dodging Hot Shot and Warding Rib-Roasters 


ifs EARLIER days the players took more liberty wit 
the umpire. Old Baltimore men will remember th 
incident when ‘‘ Little” Hunt was umpiring a fifteen-innm 
game with Boston. One man got home with the winnin 
run, as everybody thought, but Hunt called him out, ani 
the big fellow was so enraged that he grabbed at th 
diminutive umpire and shook him as a cat would a mousé 
‘*Call me ‘safe’!”’ he yelled; ‘‘call me ‘safe,’ or r—_ 
But he never wreaked his vengeance on the umpire, fo 
the team piled in and got him away. Hunt was ten minute 
getting his breath, but his nerve returned with it and h 
refused to call the runner “‘safe,”’ giving the gameto Boston 
When a ball player advances from a minor league 0 
a college into ‘‘fast company” he is always severel; 
‘“‘kidded” by big leaguers. Every aspirant to diamont 
honors must go through this wretched ordeal. liver, 
known ruse is employed to rattle him. They tell hir bh ‘ 
has a yellow streak; that he is a quitter; and any mis ak . 
that he has ever made in public or private is cast up to 
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‘A new umpire is served with the same treatment. The 
spectator does not hear it, for the player makes these re- 
_ marks as he walks past the umpire, or uses his hands for a 
megaphone and shouts over to him from the bench: ‘‘ Who 
_ put you in a big league?” —‘‘Stop shutting your eyes when 
- they come in!”’—‘‘Turn your back and you'll do better!” 
_ From that they descend to personalities: they tell him he 
ought to be “out on the farm,” or put to work with the 
white wings! 
_ There are only two ways for an umpire to get back at a 
player when a team starts this ‘‘roasting.’”’ One is to pun- 
ish a man when he becomes too insulting. The other is to 
make a jest of him. A ball player appreciates humor of 
_ the rough sort more than any person on earth. The umpire 
_ who can turn an insult into a jest is always popular. Men 
who excelled in this were Tim Hurst and Joe Cantillon. 
| The former went on the principle that most baseball man- 
agers order their men to kick whether decisions are right 
or wrong. ‘‘Suppose we are fined and put out of the 
game?” says the player, according to Tim Hurst. “It 
, doesn’t make any difference,” says the manager. ‘‘ You go 
_ in and kick even if you’re all thrown out; that’ll make the 
, public believe you’re being robbed.” Hurst says that 
most clubs want ‘‘home umpires,’”’ and the official that 
_ does not favor the home club gets it bad. His motto was: 
_ “An even break for all.’’ Being a pretty good pugilist him- 
_ self, Hurst never feared a ball player, and he rather invited 
| apunching match. Ball players are generally accomplished 
: 
4 
; 
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serappers, but none of them ever had the nerve to tackle 
_ Hurst. His humor, however, was more potent than his 
reputation as a fighter. On one occasion, Jake Beckley, 
| of Cincinnati, claimed that a ball along the first base line 
| wasfoul. Herushed up to Hurst in a belligerent attitude— 


and let me add here that all umpires hate arush. ‘‘Come 

here and look at the line,’ he shouted; ‘‘you can see 

where the ball struck; there’s a mark in the ground.” 

, “Oh, rats!” said Hurst; ‘‘my feet are tired; bring 

_ the line back here and I’ll look at it.” 

At another time Mike Donlin, then with St. Louis, made 

a similar claim, rushing at Hurst in the centre of the dia- 
mond, but being very careful to stop a few feet away. 
“Hey! you fresh umpire,” he said; ‘‘that ball was foul 
by four feet.” ‘‘No! you fresh ball player,’ retorted 
Hurst; “‘it was only two feet foul.” 

Ball players and umpires are always twitting one another 
about the likelihood of their going to a minor league. In 
Brooklyn, Barney McCormick and ‘‘Cupid” Childs, of 

Chicago, together yelled at Hurst: ‘“‘ You’re a robber!”’ 
The whole grandstand and bleachers took up the shout, 
and you could hear the echo at Coney Island. Hurst 
_ Waited until everything was quiet, and then heshouted back: 

“Well, I'll be in the National League next season when 

you two are in the ‘Tin-Can’ League, where you belong.” 

As neither player was doing good work this rejoinder made 
| an awful hit with the ‘‘fans’’ and the ball players subsided 
in dismay. 

Another time Hurst gave the bleachers a great laugh 
by turning a joke on Joe Quinn, who was playing 


an undertaking establishment in St. Louis. | Standing 


ning. ‘‘Well, I guess you wouldn’t call that six inches if 
you were selling a coffin.’’ 

Bill Dahlen, who used to be called ‘Bad Bill’ because 
he would lie down and roll on the plate when the umpire 
made a rocky decision, turned to Hurst one day and told 
him that he ought to have his head opened and his brains 
examined. ‘‘Well, little boy,” said Hurst, “if your head 
was looked into do you know what they’d find?” Dahlen 
Waited ; the catcher spat in his mitt, and the pitcher craned 


with the Cincinnati Club, and, as a side issue, conducting 


at the bat, he turned on Hurst fiercely, as Tim called a 
Strike, and shouted: ‘‘Blankety, blank blank, that was 
Six inches outside the plate!” ‘‘Yes?” said Tim, grin- 
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his neck to listen. ‘‘ Why,” said Hurst, “mayonnaise 
dressing.’ ‘‘ After that,’’ says Dahlen, not without pride, 
“we were always good friends.”’ 

Joe Cantillon was the most popular umpire that ever 
held an indicator. He is a stocky Irishman with a fund of 
good humor and an eagle eye, and would alwaysgiveas good 
as was sent. In fact, he did not wait for the ball player to 
chaff him; he often made the running himself. One of his 
most amusing jests was perpetrated in Chicago. Cooley, I 
believe, was at the bat and Lang in centre field. It wasa 
dark, muggy day. Onecould hardlysee a ball after it got by 
second base. Cooley slammed a long drive into centre that 
was lost in the fog, but Cantillon with his eagle eye saw that 
the ball was caught. He chased around the bases with 
Cooley just thesame, yelling at him: ‘“‘ Don’t cut the corners 
now ; besure and touch that base.”” Cooley and the specta- 
tors thought it was a home run, and the latter were yelling 
at the top of their lungs. It meant the winning run for 
Cooley’s team, and he ran like a thief. As he approached 
the home plate Cantillon roared: ‘‘Slide, now, slide,” 
and Cooley slid about fifteen feet, only to arise and find 
the team all going off the field with Lang holding the ball. 

So deeply to heart does a ball player take the offenses 
of an umpire that he can hardly ever forgive him, even 
after he is out ofthegame. Thissame Cantillon is very fond 
of telling a story of Comiskey’s rejoinder to him in Chicago 
some time after the two had had trouble on the field. The 
“Old Roman”’ was on the gate when Cantillon approached 
with a couple of friends. ‘‘Is it all right for my friends to 
go in?’’ asked Cantillon. The Chicago captain glared for a 
full minute, and Cantillon began to think that he was 
going to be turned down. Finally Comiskey, in a voice 
that could be heard clear to the grandstand, shouted to 
the gatekeeper: ‘‘ Yes, if this man has any friends, let ’em 
allin; they won’t take up much room.” 

One umpire who hada keen sense of humor, and an appre- 
ciation of the ball players’ feeling for it, was Lally. In 
Baltimore he walked away from the plate where he wassur- 
rounded by eighteen crazed players, all of whom were mad 
enough to take a punch, and strolling toward the pitcher’s 
box, sang in a mild tenor voice: ‘‘I don’t love nobody and 
nobody loves me!’’ This made such a hit with the players 
and ‘‘fans”’ that the game continued without a hitch. 

The old Baltimore champions, Keeler, Jennings, Robin- 
son, Kelley and McGraw, were always feared by an umpire, 
as they took advantage of his slightest mistake and always 
attempted to ‘‘show himup.” Rarely a game went by that 
some player was not disqualified. Indeed, the crowd was 
amazed if something of the sort did not happen. Willie 
Keeler told me this anecdote as the rarest he knew, in 
connection with that famous club: ‘‘The umpire was 
‘Watch’ Burnham, who was a subject for much ridicule 
by reason of having presented himself with a watch in 
Cincinnati. Ball players were, of course, very eager to 
take advantage of this foolishness, and ever after that he 
was known as ‘Watch’ Burnham. A couple of days after 
he gave himself this testimonial he came down there to 
hold the ticker on us, and of course the boys gave him a 
fierce ‘kidding.’ Along about the sixth inning he made a 
rank decision on Joe Kelley, who kicked so hard, backed 
up by the rest of the team, that Burnham pulled out his 
watch and threatened to call the game. Kelley clean for- 
got himself and, raising his hand, dashed the watch 
down, smashing it in a hundred pieces. We all held 
our breath. Kelley was scared himself, but he tried to 
bluff it out, saying: ‘Well, why don’t you do something? 
Put me out of the game. Fine me one hundred dollars. 
Do something, anything, but don’t 
stand there like a ninny. What is the 
sentence?’ Burnham sat down on the 
home plate and began to laugh fit to kill 
himself. ‘Do?’ he finally exclaimed. 
‘Why should I do anything? That 
was the ground-keeper’s watch!’”’ 

It is more difficult to find able um- 
pires than ball players, although the 
latter are scarce enough. The best 
arbiters are men who have played pro- 
fessional ball and know what it means. 
Many philosophers tell us that forti- 
tude is the most excellent trait that a 
human being can have. If this be so, 
ball players and umpires deserve great 
credit. In addition to fortitude they 
possess impregnable nerve, for, outside 
of a real battle, men are not subjected 
to such trials as constantly arise on the 
ball field. Every day is a new fight, a 
new issue with new points to settle. 
There must not be a second’s hesita- 
tion by the umpire, and he should 
exhibit no signsof weakening. In July 
this season I was with the Highlanders 
in Chicago when Comiskey’s men tossed 
out a ball that had been almost cut to 
ribbons with a knife ora file. This was 
done in order to prevent Chesbro from 
pitching hisfamous ‘‘spit ball’’; it also 


These Fellows Lead a More Secluded Life 
than the Czar of Russia 


Z Bs “Tf I Ever Got That on the Nut I 
Might be Down and Out for Good” 


deadened the sphere for batting results. The New York 
men protested, and another ball came from the Chicago 
tent that was, if anything, more mutilated. The 
umpire, however, appointed through Comiskey’s influ- 
ence, ordered this one used. Luckily the veteran Sheridan 
was umpiring bases that day, and having the backbone 
that the other lacked, threw back half a dozen until Chicago 
furnished one in perfect condition. Only for Sheridan’s 
presence New York would have been badly handicapped. 

This introduces a question often asked by ‘‘fans,” as 
to whether umpires are ‘‘crooked”’ or ‘‘bought.”’ . The an- 
swer is that though one may not accuse big league arbiters 
of being venal the truth stands that many umpires are 
likely to favor a club manager who has been instrumental 
in securing them their jobs. The game itself, so far as 
players are concerned, is as honest as the multiplication 
table. But, sad to say, umpires are often afraid to decide 
the way they know is right. 

The job carries with it a salary of about $2200 a year. 
It is said that Sheridan and ‘‘ Hank” O’ Day receive $3000 
—the maximum. Top-notch players, on the other hand, 
earn twice that, and their disposition to regard the umpire 
as a cheap hireling, a baseball derelict, a necessary evil, 
has doubtless made for the bestowing of greater power on 
his decisions. Such authority vested in a thick-headed 
man hurts the game, for he does not have the intelligence 
or wit to reason mildly with a player, but causes the bitter- 
est feeling by sending him to the bench. 

Jim McGuire, who is playing his twentieth consecutive 
year of professional ball, told me about his trouble with 
Lynch when that clever man came into the game. ‘‘Some- 
how,”’ said Jim, ‘“‘he always gave my pitcher the worst of 
it, and I kicked every day. Finally he turned to me, 
stopped the play, took off his mask, and said: ‘Look here, 
McGuire. I can get along with every catcher in the league 


except you. Why is it? I want to do what is right, but 
nothing suits you!’ 
“T swear,” narrated Jim, ‘“‘I was bowled over, having 


him talk so pleasant, but I answered: ‘Well, Mr. Lynch, 
I think you’re wrong; that’s all. You've let half a dozen 
good ones get away from you to-day, and my pitcher is- 
working himself to 
death. Idon’tsee’em 
like you. I guess 
that’s it.’ 

““Well, McGuire,’ 
offered Lynch, ‘I'll try 
tosee’em like youafter 
this, and maybe we’ll 
get along better.’”’ 

The sequel to this 
conversation was 
rather funny. Lynch 
continued judging the 
way he thought, for 
nobody could influence 
him, but McGuire was 
so delighted that he 
could not complain 
when at bat if Lynch 
called astrike that was 
“two feet wide.” 

To sum up the um- 
pire question, both 
publie and players 
would be benefited 
if the league presi- 
dents could find other 
men equal in ability to 
Sheridan and O’Day, 
the requisites being 
nerve and intelligence. 
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ALL STREET is 
probably the only 
place in the world 


where you can, continuously 
over long periods, sell a com- 
modity for more than the 
purchaser gets for it. You 
can often perform this feat 
there, and the commodity in 
question is the Street’s great 
staple, too—money. 

Money is the basis of every- 
thing in the Street. In a 
broad view the price of stocks 
and bonds is merely a state- 
ment in different terms: of 
the relative supply of money. 
Generally speaking, if money 
is plentiful stocks will be high 
and in demand, bonds readily 
salable, and there will be abundant opportunity 
for the practice of high finance. So money is 
what the Street always wants—wants avidly, 
insatiably—and it will frequently pay more 
to get it than it is worth at the time being. 

The big life-insurance companies, as we have 
seen, do something by way of satisfying the 
Street’s money-hunger. The banks and trust companies 
domore, The national banks regularly pay two per cent. 
interest on deposits. The trust companies commonly pay 
three per cent.—except, perhaps, to life-insurance com- 
panies and some other depositors to whom interest is no 
object. Sometimes they are bidding three and a half and 
even four per cent. for certain deposits that give promise 
of being permanent. The bulk of this money, especially 
that of the trust companies, is used in the Street, much of 
it in making call loans on stocks. For months this last 
winter and spring and summer loan rates ranged from one 
and a half and two per cent. for call to three and three 
and a half per cent. for long time. Probably the average 
was not much over two and a half percent. Yet the trust 
companies would take your money on deposit—if you 
were so fortunate as to have it in packages of suitable 
size—and pay you three per cent. 


The Passing of the Emersonian Capitalist 


HIS is not exactly philanthropy either, and any one 

who thinks it bad business must be respectfully referred 
to the record of dividends paid by the trust companies— 
Central Trust, eighty per cent. a year; United States 
Trust, fifty per cent.; Farmers’ Loan and Trust, forty 
per cent.; Mercantile Trust, thirty per cent.; Morton 
Trust, twenty per cent.; and so on. They may pay more 
than the money is Worth for a while, but there is always 
a good time coming when they can use it to advantage; 
and they do not wish, for a mere temporary dullness, to 
throw out of gear the machinery that is constantly carry- 
ing the surplus funds of the country to the Street. 

Not many years ago New England was the only part 
of the country that had any surplus funds, and the Emer- 
sonian capitalist from Boston was the typical investor 
and lender. All that is changed. In less than ten years 
total bank deposits of all sorts in the United States have 
increased from five billions to ten billions, and the great 
growth, outside of Wall Street, has been in the West. 
Consider this little statement of total individual deposits 
in state and private banks, trust companies and national 
banks taken from the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency: 

5 In 1892. 


$1,061,115,759 
2,049,006,306 
234,040,538 
924,138,927 


In 1904. 
$1,659,896 ,457 
4,523,152,171 
638,669,276 
2,225,451,820 
155,762,232 372,031,864 
240,870,488 562,057,742 


Less than thirty years ago two brothers sold the old 
homestead in New Jersey—now largely devoted to the 
culture of genuine Rocky Ford melons for the Fifth Ave- 
nue market—and went to Central Nebraska. They had 
$5000, and as soon as they could find a new town that some 


New England States, 
Other Eastern States, 
Southern States, 
Middle Western States, 
Farther Western States, 
Pacifie States, 
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The Banks and Trust Companies 


other financier had not preémpted they opened a bank. 
In those days the saloon came in with the construction 
gang, the hotel and weekly newspaper with the red-painted 
pine station, and the bank with the second train! The only 
recognized form of security was a chattel mortgage, usually 
on one bay horse named Bill, one sorrel horse named 
Charley, and a farm wagon. The rate of interest was all 
the way from thirty-six to sixty per cent. a year—or from 
three to five per cent. a month, as it was always stated to 
save the borrower’s feelings. When there was a hailstorm 
or a drought —and usually there was one or the other every 
third year—the bankers added thirty-six or sixty per cent., 
as the case might be, to the face of all notes and cheerfully 
sat down to await next year’s crop. Deposits were scarce, 
but it was a great stroke of business for the brothers if they 
could borrow money in Jersey at eight or ten per cent. and 
relend it at thirty-six. Any device that would tempt 
Eastern capital to the plains was all to the good. I met 
one of the brothers in Chicago two years ago. The bank 
then had $250,000 of deposits and he was arranging to 
buy Eastern commercial paper for it—that is, the notes 
of merchants, jobbers and manufacturers—at four and a 
half per cent. interest. The other brother visited the old 
homestead this spring, incidentally stopping in New York 
to see if he couldn’t pick up some first-rate railroad bonds 
that would pay four and a half per cent. 

About the same thing has happened in every trans- 
Missouri village ; and all over the Middle West the banker’s 
problem has changed. It used to be to get hold of enough 
money to supply the local demand. Now it is to find some 
profitable use for the local surplus. Coincidently with 
this accumulation of money the great centralization popu- 
larly known and damned as the trust movement has been 
going on. A dozen years ago there were scores of iron and 
steel mills, mines, coke plants and what not, many of 
which were dependent upon the local bank for working 
capital. Now these scores of concerns are owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which is not a borrower, 
but carries some sixty millions of cash on deposit and is 
sometimes a lender. The local bank that formerly found 
use for its money in lending to the local iron industry must 
now look elsewhere. It looks to Wall Street. Nearly one- 
third of the total bank deposits of the United States are 
now held in New York. The local bank may deposit its 
surplus in Minneapolis or Chicago. The Minneapolis or 
Chicago banker hands it on to New York, where the use 
of money has become not only a science but an art. 

To suggest how fine they figure it: In a dull money 
market the rate for call loans falls, say, to one and a half 
per cent. Then some enterprising persons with the col- 
lateral borrow money from the banks on call, paying one 
and a half per cent., and immediately deposit the same 
money with the same banks and draw the regular two per 
cent. on it. As soon as the banks are able to get the call 
rate to two per cent. there is no further profit in this whip- 
sawing arrangement, so the loans are paid off. Thus theo- 
retic students of finance are sometimes puzzled to see that 
interest rates are advancing while loans are decreasing. 
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| Little Cash | 
f | 


From time to timeanattemp 
is made to get up a combing 
tion among the banks to kee| 
the call rate at two per cent 
no matter how slack the de 
mand may be. But mone; 
the root of all other comb) 
nations, seems to be rathe| 
uncontrollable itself. Th. 
banks simply must keep th 
money at work even if th 
price does not suit them 
Last year the trust comps 
nies paid $35,500,000 in in. 
terest to depositors and i) 
dividends to their stock 
holders. They couldn’t d. 
this with money idle. | 
Though money is the grea _ 
staple there is surprisingl 
little of the real article in Wall Street. Actua 
money —gold and legal tender notes locked uj) 
in a costly vault—is a mere expense and burden| 
and nobody is ever found with any more of i 
than is absolutely necessary. The three giant | 
.« life insurance hold a billion and a quarter o. 
other people’s money; but of actual cash the 
have or.ly enough for office expenses. The New York say 
ings banks have twelve hundred millions of deposits, bu) 
less than ten millions of actual money on hand. Th’ 
money on deposit in the trust companies amounts to eleve), 
hundred millions, but only thirty-five millions of it, 0 
rather less than three and a half per cent., is in real eash 
The national banks are required by law to keep an actua. 
cash reserve equal to twenty-five per cent. of their de 
posits. Leaving the savings banks out of account, the stu 
pendous structure of two thousand millions of deposit 
held by the banks and trust companies rests upon th 
$245,000,000 of gold and legal tenders in the vaults of th 
national banks, plus the $35,000,000 cash of the trus_ 
companies—say a cash reserve of about fourteen per cent. | 
after excluding duplications arising from the deposits b; 
the trust companies in the banks. _ 


What Annoys the Banks 

: " | 

N TIMES of stress the national banks, as holders of th 
real money, havethe last word. Their power is exercise’ 
through the Clearing House Association, which then be. 
comes the Sanhedrin of the Street, a court of last resor| 
with instant power of life and death. But in fair weather 
when nobody cares whether anybody has any real mone; 
or not, the court is not treated so deferentially. The bank 
must earn the interest that they pay the depositor anc 
their own profit out of the use of only three-quarters 0 
the deposit, the other quarter lying idle as cash reserve i! 
their vaults. The trust companies can employ at interes’ 
ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent. of the whole deposit 
So they outbid the banks, and have grown the faster. oir 
fact, in five years they have more than doubled in size 
When the call rate falls below two per cent. the} 
promptly increase their deposits with the banks, filling 
those institutions to the nozzle with money on which they 
must pay two per cent. All this annoys the banks. S¢ 
some time ago they attempted, through the Clearing 
House Association, to require the trust companies to keey 3 
a larger cash reserve. But the trust companies simply, 
withdrew from the association and went on as cmp 4 


It is a little like the case of the Standard Oil Company 
which began to get rich through special privileges from tr 
railroads, and finally got so rich that it bought the roads _ 
The trust companies have grown so big and rich that they 
are an important factor in control of the banks. 

The trust companies are wholesalers in banking. ost 
of them decline an account against which checks for less 
than $5000 each will be drawn. One of the oldest : 
biggest of them—the United States Trust, with some 
enty millions assets—accepts no checking accounts. 4 
check on it was ever printed. It issues certificate: 
deposit. If you want to draw your money you can 
the certificate around, and it will give you a check 
national bank. The money that it takes in is all in 
drafts and the like. Practically it never sees any 
money. Yet such is the power of suggestion that 
solemn office drugged and soporific with hard ca: 


pecting that reserve rule, the trust companies said 
hat their system had always worked satisfactorily, which 
sufficient reason for sticking to it. The typical thing 


en. He never spends his vital forces trying to forecast 

ture. It is the price of Union Pacific this minute 
he bases hisloanupon. He acts ona proposition when 
‘it lies immediately in front of him. Then he acts with 
wonderful celerity. He is not a prophet; but he is mar- 
yelously quick on his feet. On the other hand, the country 
| banker, whose business is so intimately predicated upon 
the next fall’s corn crop or the price of cattle next February, 
is always looking ahead. Probably this difference is one 
reason why the country banker, along with his admiration, 
is always a little dubious about his big brother in Wall 
Street. He never can think, for example, about the Wall 
| Street banker’s over-certifications without breaking into 
-acold perspiration. 


| How a Share of Stock is Sold 
\ 

| CARELESS secular press, observing that stocks of the 
i value of twenty billions were sold on the New York 
_ Stock Exchange in a year, and that now and then the trans- 
actions ina lively railroad stock in asingle day willequal the 
entire outstanding capital of the road, is wont to refer to 
| stock exchange sales as mere windy fictions. This is not at 
: 


all true. With very few exceptions every sale on the ex- 

change is a bona-fide transfer of the property. The stock is 

actually delivered to the purchaser within twenty-four 

_ hours and he pays the full stipulated price for it in spot 

| cash. You order your broker to buy one hundred shares 

of New York Central at $150 a share, and deposit with him 
amargin of $10ashare. The broker goes on the exchange 
and executes the order. The stock is delivered to him the 
next day and he pays down $15,000 for it. Then he takes 

4 the stock to a bank and borrows $130 a share, or $13,000, 
/onit. Thus, in addition to your $10 a share he has $10 a 

_ share of his own money tied up in the carrying of the stock 

_ until you get ready to sell it. This $10 a share, applied to 

| all the stocks he is carrying for his customers, probably 

about uses up the broker’s own capital. But the broker 
| must get possession of the stock before he can borrow 

, money on it at the bank, and he cannot get possession until 

he pays down the full price for it. So here is a gap, an in- 

terval between the payment and the borrowing, that must 

_be bridged. The broker’s bank bridges it for him by 

advancing him the money without security. If this 

single transaction constituted his whole day’s business, 

| the bank would advance him, without security, $13,000, 
or enough, plus your $10 a share and his own $10 a 

share, to pay for the stock. When the stock was deliv- 

ered he would turn it over to the bank, and the loan 
would then be secured. Also he would make arrange- 

| ments for the unsecured advance for the next day’s 

_ business. 

The broker always pays for the stock by a certified 
check—a check across which the bank has stamped 
“Certified”’ or “‘ Accepted,’”’ meaning that it guarantees 
payment. The simplest manner of bridging the gap, 
therefore, is for the bank to stamp the check ‘‘Certi- 
fied” or “ Accepted,” though the broker really has no 
money on deposit to meet it. But the national bank 
law prohibits the certifying of checks unless the money 
to meet them is actually on deposit, and it provides 
a neat little penitentiary sentence for any officer who 
_ disregards the prohibition. More than once there have 

been convictions, too, for over-certifying. So, to a 
national bank officer the practice is attended by the 
disagreeable possibility of a sojourn in jail. Neverthe- 

_ less, it is so handy that it is not entirely abandoned, 
and when it is abandoned the bank meets the diffi- 
‘culty by simply making the broker at the beginning 

_ of each day an unsecured loan for such an amount as 

_ will cover his requirements. 

Obviously, for a brokerage house that does a large 
business the daily requirements in the way of over- 

_ certifications or unsecured loans to the same end will 

be large. It is common enough for a broker to have a 

daily advance of a million dollars, which, whether it is 

in the form of over-certifications or of a loan, is entirely 

unsecured and on honor. When the stock market is 
active Wall Street banks and trust companies over- 
certify brokers’ checks or make unsecured advances for 

the same purpose to an amount, probably, of a hundred 
million dollarsaday. This startles the country banker; 

| but Wall Street says the system is sound because ex- 

| perience has approved it and there are no losses. 

_ Still, it must bring some bad moments—for example, 

| in the awful forenoon of May 9, 1901, when, in the 

smash that the Hill-Harriman fight for control of 

| Northern Pacific brought on, stocks dropped fifteen, 

twenty, even forty points in two hours. An excellent 

judge has said, and it is probably true, that at noon 

of that day there were few, if any, solvent brokerage 

houses in the Street—meaning that if the brokers 

been compelled to close out their business on 

asis of the prices that the tape showed at noon, 
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few, if any, of them could have met their obligations. 
One broker changed the collateral on his call loan—sub- 
stituting one stock for another—eleven times that day. 
Presumably there were anxious thoughts of the over- 
certifications in more bank parlors than one. There were 
thoughts of something else, too. The powers of the 
Street got together with wonderful celerity and efficiency, 
stopped the panic and turned the market upward. So, as 
a matter of fact, after the greatest slump in prices the 
market had ever known, there was not a single failure. If 
there should ever come a day when there were great 
losses from over-certifications Wall Street bankers would 
probably change the system, although to do so would re- 
quire a change in stock exchange methods. But they are 
from Missouri. 

Naturally the bankers are rather tender of the stock 
exchange because it furnishes them with the great 
outlet for the money that comes to their hands. Out 
of the two billions, in a round number, of deposits held by 
the banks and trust companies, more than half finds em- 
ployment in loans on stocks and bonds. The trust com- 
panies alone have about $700,000,000 loaned in that way, 
and the demand, or eall, loans of the national banks on 
stock exchange securities amount to nearly $400,000,000. 
A considerable part of this is the money that is required 
to carry the stocks that the speculative public has bought 
on margins. To carry a $100 share of stock so bought takes, 
according to the standard formula, $10 of the speculator’s 
money, $10 of his broker’s money and $80 of the bank’s 
money. Asarule, the banks lend about four-fifths of the 
market price of the stock, with a narrower margin for 
bonds, and there is no better security, except, possibly, 
on some such day as May 9, 1901. 

In the case of a call, or demand, loan no note is given. 
The broker hands in his securities in an envelope with his 
name on it and the transaction is completed by a memo- 
randum. It is extremely simple and offhand. Once in 
so often, when the Street is jogging blissfully along and the 
“‘dope”’ writers are confidently predicting further advances 
in stocks, the country begins to find use at home for the 
money it has been sending to Wall Street. Perhaps busi- 
ness has been booming and everybody borrowing to ex- 
pand, and there are heavy crops to be moved, as happened 
conspicuously in the early fall of 1902, when Colonel Gates 
wasrunning the market. So country bank balances in Wall 
Street run off smartly. Then some morning the National 
City and other great banks send out their messengers with 
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When Bedtime Comes 


By Sam S. Stinson 


When bedtime comes, an’ in the hall 
The shadders jump out from the wall, 
An’ there’s queer noises everywhere, 
An’ things with big eyes sorter stare, 
Aw’ everything just seems to crawl— 
I wish I wasn’t quite so small ; 
I wish I might hear mother call ; 
For then I guess I wouldn’t care, 
When bedtime comes. 
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little slips that are about the simplest and most offhand 
feature of the whole business, saying that Messrs. Jones 
& Robinson will please pay up. The Street awakes to the 
painful realization that it has been called on for twenty 
millions or so of loans. There is a scurrying for money, 
a selling of stocks to raise it, and the market breaks—not 
to advance again until the Street is once more plethoric 
with funds. 

Usually, however, the bank does not demand payment 
of the loan. Instead it sends a note on a printed blank, also 
very informal, saying, ‘‘ Please deposit about $50,000 addi- 
tional security to your loan of -’ Or, “We mark 
your loan of $100,000, dated July 10, as renewed at three 
per cent. from this date;”’ the former rate having been two 
and a half per cent. or two. If the borrower doesn’t like 
it he can pay the loan. In one convulsion the call rate rose 
to 180 per cent., and there are not many years in which, on 
some distressful day or other, it does not rise to ten or 
twenty per cent. But in smooth sailing two per cent. is 
about the average. The broker is constantly changing 
the collateral to his loan, as he sells one stock and buys 
another, and one reason why the loan officers of Wall 
Street banks like to live in the restful country is that 
there are brokers who are not above the trick of substi- 
tuting an inferior stock for a superior one if they can 
catch the banker nodding. 


The Noiseless Ease of Modern Big Business 


ifs TAKES a big bank to do business there, for the busi- 
ness comes in big chunks. Hence the various bank 
consolidations that have resulted in such institutions as 
the National City with $42,000,000 of capital and surplus 
and over $300,000,000 total assets, and the National Bank 
of Commerce with $37,000,000 capital and surplus and 
$250,000,000 assets. Twenty years ago there were forty- 
four national banks in New York with $255,000,000 net 
deposits. Now there are only forty-one; but they have 
over a billion net deposits. 

Though all the big banks do a Wall Street business, 
there is a wide difference in their general character. For 
example, the National Park is less than one-third the size 
of the National City, but it has within ten per cent. as 
much country bank deposits as the Rockefeller institution. 
Its holdings of stocks and bonds (other than Government) 
amount to less than $500,000. The First National again, 
with total deposits only about $15,000,000 greater than 

the National Park, holds $48,000,000 of bonds and 
stocks. In short, the National Park is a good example 
of a bank that is still mostly ‘‘commercial,”’ the bulk 
of its business being with merchants and country 
banks, while the First National is a great railroad bank 
and bond house. 

The National City and the National Bank of Com- 
merce, which together have $570,000,000 of assets, are, 
of course, the greatest Wall Street concerns, the former 
leading in size and prestige. It occupies modest 
quarters at 52 Wall Street—near the spot where stood 
that old buttonwood tree in whose grateful shade the 
brokers of one hundred and ten years ago gathered and 
tried to turn an honest dollar buying and selling the 
handful of securities that the poor country then af- 
forded. As with all the big Wall Street banks, you 
never see anybody in particular about—a few messen- 
gers and clerks lined up at the tellers’ windows; pos- 
sibly two or three customers talking with the officers 
up infront. Practically nobody under the rank of vice- 
president or cashier ever sees a customer. The huge 
daily volume of business is done by messengers, mail 
and wire. A corner peanut stand affords more noise 
and bustle. The spacious but very plainly furnished 
committee-rooms and officers’ quarters upstairs, where 
Mr. Lawson says such horrid deeds are perpetrated, 
have the most prosaic and peaceful of aspects. You 
may go there hundreds of times and never see anybody 
weltering in his gore, or the shedding of anything worse 
than a little perspiration by a vice-president who looks 
as though he were thinking of his shorthorns and 
Plymouth Rocks up the Hudson or out in Westchester 
County. Nevertheless, when the National City makes 
up its mind to anything, the Street generally knows it, 
and gives the decision most respectful consideration. 
Officially, the bank dates back a half century or so; 
but its greatness is a matter of recent years, since 
James Stillman, backed by the Standard Oil men, be- 
came its guiding spirit. The greatness of the National 
Bank of Commerce is still more recent, dating from the 
consolidation with the Western National Bank which 
Thomas F. Ryan and the life-insurance companies 
brought about. 

Physically, none of the Wall Street banks is par- 
ticularly impressive. Any half dozen of the biggest 
banking-rooms there could be set down quite comfort- 
ably inside the new office of the First National of 
Chicago. Probably more customers visit this single 
Chicago bank in a day than are seen in all the banks of 
Wall Street put together; and the First of Chicago 
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Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 


“With the Help of a Bucket of Coal-Oil We Managed to Get It to Turn Over”’ 


IX 


HAT night, when they were at supper in a bulgy 
dh old inn, Sutphen brought up the subject of their 
all going on together. 

‘“Why not?’ he asked, persuasively eying Miss Schell. 

Miss Schell took a few moments to consider. 

‘Just let me tag along, too,” added Sutphen. ‘‘I won’t 
hamper you in any way. Let’s drift like ships on a 
painted ocean, you know, without plans or anything, stay- 
ing at the places we like, and working up to the Lake 
District and into Scotland.” 

“No!” said Miss Schell. 

Essy’s face fell at this uncompromising decision. 

“Think over it well,” went on Sutphen. ‘‘Losing me 
won’t matter very much, I know; but what about 
Alphonse here? He is the one person in England who is 
capable of keeping Baby on the move.” 

“Yes, think of Baby,” said Essy. 

““T guarantee it,’ cried Alphonse. ‘‘Yes, Madem- 
oiselle, do not lightly dispense with the services of one you 
will find it eempossible to replace.”’ 

“It would not be proper. It would not be proper at 
all. It would be highly improper!” Miss Schell bit a 
piece of toast at each of these remarks, and looked sternly 
around the table. 

“Aren’t you taking rather a ’? began Sutphen, 
thinking to himself that a lady of thirty-five, even if un- 
married, counted for sufficient social ballast in the ship of 
convention. 

“Of course, I’m not young — but I’m young enough to 
still have a reputation.” 

This was politely acceded. Thesituation obviously called 
for that, and Sutphen hastened to put himself on record. 

“So has she!” added Miss Schell, pointing at Essy with 
her teaspoon. 

Essy looked depressed at this uncontrovertible fact. 

“And then you are too young and too good-looking !”’ 

“Tt seems invidious not to include Alphonse, too,” said 
Sutphen. 

“Yes, Mr. Bocher, too!” 

‘We are both too handsome, mon cher,” said Sutphen 
dismally to the mécanicien. 

“Mademoiselle exaggerates,’ protested that worthy 
follower energetically. ‘‘Nobody—not even the women 
who have honored me with their affection—have ever 
called me zo—and as for Mr. Sutphen, now I beg you all, 
regard him—critically, without bias, could any one— 
except perhaps his mother z 

“Stop!” roared Sutphen. 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


Copyright, 1905, by The Curtis Publishing Company. Copyright tn Great Britain 


“Tt is true, all ze same. Only last week the chamber- 
maid at the Hotel Windsor said to me a 

“The chambermaid’s remarks on my personal appear- 
ance are overruled !”’ 

““Nobody could criticise us for the way we have already 
been thrown together,’ continued Miss Schell. “It was 
unavoidable, and, if need be, we could always take shelter 
behind Baby Bullet— but that is no reason why we should 
go on, and live and die together !”’ 

“No, let’s cut the dying out,’’ said Sutphen. 

‘“We need the protection of a married woman!” Miss 
Schell enunciated this statement with the air of a 

Lawrence refusing to give up the ship. 

“‘Then the thing to do is to get a married 
woman!” 

“Where ?”’ 

“Surely, there must be a lot of them in 
a place like England.” 

‘*A lady,”’ added Miss Schell. 

“T reckon there must be a few millions 
of them, too!” 

Essy rippled into smiles at the big man’s 
earnestness. He was so masterful, so deter- 
mined, as he waved away every fresh 
objection with his large hand. It was 
immensely flattering to be fought for in this 
uncompromising fashion. He had such an 
air of always getting what he wanted—of 
not counting the expense nor the trouble— 
of being ready to meet anything once his 
mind was made up. It seemed such a rich 
and splendid attitude toward life: the atti- 

_ tude of a man who had never been beaten, 
to whom success fell as almost a birthright. 
Hssy had a delicious sense that she was fall- 
ing under his ascendency. It both pleased 
and frightened her. It was anew sensation, 
full of a shy, guilty enjoyment. 

““T’lltell youwhat I’lldo,”’ cried Sutphen in 
thetoneof inspiration. ‘‘T’lltelegraph tothe 
American Consul—in London, you know!” 

‘“The American Consul ?”’ ejaculated Miss Schell. 

““Yes—for a reduced gentlewoman !”’ 

‘Does he have a stock of them?” asked Essy. 

‘Well, it’s just like this,” said Sutphen: ‘‘there’re always 
people turning up at the Consulate who have lost their 
money, or their friends, or their minds, or their steamer 
ticket — or whatever it is. They lean on the Consul and ask 
him what he is going to do about it. I know I’ve never 
called on any of our big foreign Consulates without its 
costing me all the way from five to fifty dollars. There is 
always a number of those distressed Americans, and no 
small number of them are women. The Consul has no 
official means of helping them, and his usual method is to 
pass round the hat—I mean when he has investigated 
the story and found it true. I don’t doubt but what at 
this moment there are half a dozen choice old ladies 
sitting on the Consulate door-step.” 

“Tt’s sad, isn’t it?’’ remarked Miss Schell. ‘‘I cannot 
think of anything more terrible than being stranded in a 
foreign country.” 

‘““My offer will come like a ray of sunshine,” 
Sutphen. ‘‘ Alphonse, get me a telegraph form!” 

“T don’t know whether I’ve agreed to it yet,’”’ objected 
Miss Schell. ‘‘ it’s —it’s—so sudden and reckless !”’ 

“You said ail you wanted was a chaperon. Well, I’m 
going to get you one!” 

‘‘But there are all kinds of old ladies,’ 
Schell feebly. 

“Tl telegraph for a good one—gentle—iron-clad re- 
spectability guaranteed !’” 

Miss Schell sat dazed as Sutphen spread out the sheet 
and began to write in the coolest manner imaginable. 

“How is this?’”’ he asked. ‘‘United States Consul- 
General, Consulate, Victoria Street, London, W. Have 
immediate need of married woman, elderly preferred, 
respectability essential, to act as chaperon for two young 
ladies with me on an automobile tour of at most six weeks. 
Will pay twenty-five a week and expenses, including 
first-class fare from London to 

Sutphen paused, and got out his road map, running a 
large thumb in a very businesslike manner over the heart 
of England. 

“What’s the name of this old town, anyway ?”’ he asked. 

Nobody knew. 

Alphonse was sent to the office to find out. 
back, saying it was Huddersfield. 

“What’s the matter with Wye?” said Sutphen, run- 
ning up his thumb forty miles. ‘‘ You see, it is in pretty 
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bold-looking type, which means that it is quite a placall 4 , 
this lot of contour lines means picturesqueness — and wit 
Baby on our hands we mustn’t get too ambitious.” / 
he said this he got to work at the telegram again: ‘‘Fro)_ 
London to Wye, at which place please telegraph yo, 
answer, care of post-office. I shall be in Wye by for 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon and will meet lady if notifie _ 
of train’s arrival. Am telegraphing you ten pousa 6 
account. Morrimer SuTpHEN.” 
He passed the telegram around for general approval. { 
Miss Schell read it in silence till she came to thesix week 
“That’s altogether too long,” she demurred. 
“You are to be my guests,” said Sutphen. 
Miss Lockhart and Baby Bullet.” al 
“Tt’s too much to accept from an utter stranger.” ® | 
“I’m glad you said that,” he remarked. ‘‘I want i) 
get this utter stranger business out of the road whi 
Alphonse is seeing to the telegram.” > 
The Frenchman was dismissed with a ten-pound n 
The ease and speed of the whole performance left the ty 
ladies dumb with astonishment. They felt themsclaaa | 


“Your an 


As Essyremarked, there was nothing to do but gaspand pr 

Sutphen drew out his pocket-book and produced t | 
letters which he passed over to Miss Schell. The firs 
in formal and diplomatic language, requested the goo’ 
offices of all the American representatives abroad i 
respect to the bearer, Mr. Mortimer Sutphen, of New Yor! 
and bore the impressive signature of the Secretary (| 
State. The second was a warm, friendly, offhand lette 
beginning ‘‘ Dear old Morty,” from a man whose name we 
a household word throughout the land. The third was | 
receipted bill for Gee Whiz. 

“‘T guess that settles the utter stranger,’’ he said. 

‘*T felt all the time that you were somebody important, | 
said Essy. 

‘By Jove, did you, now?’ Sutphen was delighted : 
the naive compliment. Nothing is pleasanter for a princ 
in masquerade than to be recognized at his true worth. 
pair of beautiful and discerning gray eyes, aided by a fir 
feminine intuition, had established his social position wit! 
out the need of documentary evidence. | 

“‘T guess it was your kind of spoiled-child manner,” cor 
tinued Essy, ‘‘and the look that goes with people alway, 
jumping to hand you things!” 

“Oh, dear,’’ exclaimed Sutphen, ‘‘so that’s how yo 
knew? I hoped it was what-d’-ye-call-um— distinctioi 


1? 


you know—and all that! 
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Charm, anyway,” conceded Essy. 

Sutphen gazed at her radiantly. 

“Tsn’t it jolly it’s all settled?” he said, including Miss 
‘Schell in his beaming smile. ‘It’s the unexpected that 
makes life worth living. Here was I fooling along, the 
-pluest and lonesomest man in England, when ker-plunk, 
I towed right into the nicest thing that ever happened !” 

“We, too!”’ added Essy. 

“Tt almost seems like the finger of Providence,” 
ejaculated Miss Schell. 

Here was Sutphen’s chance to shine. There was only 
one way to Miss Schell’s heart, and he straightway took it. 
_ "No, it was Baby Bullet,” said Sutphen. ‘I am nota 
‘superstitious man, Miss Schell, but one cannot get away 
from the fact that some inanimate objects seem to take an 
_active part in disposing of our destinies. I am convinced 
that Baby has charge of ours, and that, for better or worse, 
_ our fates are going to revolve about it. Now that we are 
all going on together, I propose one rule that every one 


must blindly obey.” 

He stopped in order to heighten the effect of what was 

_yet to come, and gazed solemnly at the two ladies. There 

_ was a dancing light in his eyes. 

_ “Baby is our mascot,” he said, ‘‘and I think we ought 
‘to make it a rigid point of honor never to slam the little 
ear. Let us go on the principle that whatever Baby 

does is right, and all for the best, however inscrut- 

able it may seem at the time.” 

“An excellent rule,’’ agreed Miss Schell. ‘‘And I 
second it heartily. After all, you see, if Baby hadn’t 
floored the original young man, we shouldn’t be here 

‘now, looking forward to a perfectly wonderful trip.” 

| “We'd have still been walking,” put in Essy— 

“such a mean, pifflng way of getting anywhere— 

and you’d have spun past usin Gee Whiz, little real- 

izing what you had missed !”’ 

} “None of us would have known.’’ The pathos 

_ of the might-have-been vibrated in Sutphen’s voice. 

_ He was speaking in play, but there was an under- 

 eurrent of deeper feeling. It had been a near thing, 

_ indeed; and as he looked across the table into Essy’s 

face he felt a strange excitement at the possibilities 

that lay before them both. What might not happen 

in those six weeks to come! It stirred him with a 

_ vague sense of danger, recklessness and delight. Her 

| gayety, her tantalizing beauty, her frank, winning 

_and engaging manner—all was sweeping him into 

| an unknown country that he hardly dared to name. 

| “Gad,” said Sutphen, “joking apart and all that, 

I really believe Baby is the bubble of destiny!” 


| Bix 

eee are few human relations more ambiguous 

| than those of master and chauffeur. In the 

_ early days of automobiling the chauffeur was frankly 

_ the friend, the confidant and the mentor. The trials 

_ of that pioneer period dissolved all social barriers. 

One might as well have tried to maintain them on a 

_vait in mid-ocean. But as machines improved the 
position of the chauffeur correspondingly declined. 
This proud being, once the monarch of all he sur- 

_ veyed, has, step by step, descended until now he 

may be occasionally seen in the ignominy of a livery. 

He who was once the comrade of the great is fast 

sinking to the level of the coachman. The new cars, 

_ with their long wheel bases, are steadily widening 

_ the distance between the driver and his passengers ; 

and glass screens have been introduced, besides, to 
emphasize his menial condition and dull his ears to 

the conversation he was formerly privileged to hear, 

and, in many cases, to lead. In vain he began to 

call himself a mécanicien, as though a mere name was 
capable of saving him; in vain he spread the fiction that 

_ he was a reduced gentleman whom reverses had brought 

_ to the steering-wheel and the spark-advancer; m vain he 
rolled up those monumental bills at the garage in the faint 

t hope of attracting attention to his wrongs. Hisbrief hourof 

_ glory is now behind him, and the sun of his triumph has set. 

Mortimer Sutphen had given a great deal of thought 
to this vexed question, and had decided to stick to the old 
way. It seemed to him not only kinder, more American, 
_ but distinctly better policy, to make a friend of his chauf- 
feur rather than a servant. For this reason he always 
preferred to employ Frenchmen, who seemed better able 
to tread this middle path than any other race. The 
French are inherently well-bred and tactful, and (if we 
may say it) can be familiar without familiarity. 

Alphonse Bocher was really, as a matter of fact, a man 
of considerable education. He had passed the very 
Severe examinations required of a pharmacien or druggist, 
and had been in a very good way of business in his native 
city of Orleans until he had gone automobile-mad. His 
almost Insane love of the new sport had wrecked his 
affairs, and had thrown him out into the world without a 
penny to follow the hobby that was dearer to him than 
comfort or competence. Regrets never troubled him, 
nor the thought of lost opportunities. Rigidly honest, 
Sober, conscientious, and competent in the highest degree, 


| 


he was the ideal of everything a mécanicien should be. As 
an employee, he had only one defect—that he would not 
remain with any owner who fell behind in the automobile 
procession. If with the new year there was no new car— 
it was good-by Bocher! The wealth of the Indies would 
not keep him on the seat of last year’s model. Give him 
the best and the latest, or accept his resignation ! 

To tax the brains of a Bocher with such an obsolete old 
rattle-trap as the Despardoux was like asking a chronome- 
ter maker to tinker the village pump. But sooner or later 
there comes into every man’s life a woman who can ask 
him to do anything. To Bocher this was Christine Schell. 
Yes, the admission has to be made sooner or later—and 
where better than right here? A pair of steel-blue eyes 
were boring holes through a heart that until now had been 
as phosphor-bronze. After forty years of complete insu- 
lation Bocher was at last short-circuiting under the in- 
fluence of love. At what precise moment the trouble 
began it is impossible to state. Bocher did not know that 
himself. A word, a glance, the touch of a soft hand—and 
the harm was done. He was in love with Miss Schell 


—hopelessly, irretrievably, uncompromisingly in love. 
Small wonder, therefore, that he flung himself at Baby 
Bullet with the ardor of a knight of old battling with lions 
That task may change 


for the honor of his lady-love. 
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“There Wasn’t Anybody Else —I Was Only Fibbing’”’ 


from century to century, but the will remains the same. 
Indeed, in some ways, the knight of old probably had an 
easier job. At any rate, he did not have to lie under the 
lion, and do his work in the dark. He did not have to crank 
the lion. The lion had no spark-timer, nor planetary gears, 
nor defective valve-stems. The lion was a going concern, 
which was more than anybody could say of Baby Bullet. 

The next morning, as the two ladies sailed into the 
dining-room for breakfast—late, of course, but charm- 
ingly fresh and neat and dainty, and with a little air of 
pleasure and anticipation that enhanced their clean shirt- 
waists—they were struck by the haggard expression of 
Sutphen and Alphonse, who were already seated and 
waiting for them at a little table. A question elicited the 
fact that they had been at work on Baby since daylight. 

“The dear little car!’’ exclaimed Miss Schell effusively, 
who was so happy that a railway wreck or a gas explosion 
would not have shattered her equanimity at that moment. 
“‘And what is the silly little trouble?” 

“Oh, nozing to speak of,” returned Alphonse. 

“Everything’s froze—that’s all,’’ added Sutphen. 

Miss Schell had very pretty teeth and they showed like 
two rows of pearls when she laughed. 

‘“‘What delicious names! Dogs, and collars, and freez- 
ing! But it’s all right now, isn’t it?” 

“Ye-s-s-s,”’ said Alphonse. 
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“T hope so!” Sutphen covertly showed his hands to 
Essy: the nails were black and torn, and the palms blis- 
tered. Three hours’ struggle with Baby had not been 
accomplished without some wear and tear. Essy mutely 
offered him her sympathy. 

“T could hardly sleep for thinking I was going to drive 
it myself to-day!” cried Miss Schell. ‘All night I had 
dreams of its chunking along, and I steering and throttling 
and tooting just as Mr. Bocher showed me!” 

“Ran all right, did it ?”,—Miss Schell’s enthusiasm was 
an endless entertainment to Sutphen, who was always 
ready to draw her out. 

“Never missed a spark,” said Miss Schell, who was be- 
ginning to acquire some of the gasoline language. 

“T guess that’s where it will always do its best work — 
in dreams !”’ 

Miss Schell was hurt at the innuendo. 

“Mr. Bocher believes in Baby,” she remarked cuttingly. 
“Mr. Bocher told me yesterday that he wasn’t going to 
rest a minute till it ran like a watch!” 

“Well, he hasn’t!” interjected Sutphen. 

“Hasn't what ?” 

“Rested !” 

Bocher hastened to relieve the situation by reaffirming 
his belief in Baby Bullet. He put a tremendous zip into 

it, with a Gallic wealth of gesticulation and oratory. 
He confidently staked his professional reputation 
on Baby’s ultimate vindication. His eyes flashed 
as he waved away all objections. Any stranger 
listening to him might think that he was describing 
the car of the future. Sitting in the glow of Miss 
Schell’s approval, and undeterred by the stifled 
laughter of the two others, who could neither of 
them resist the temptation of poking fun at him, he 
gradually reached the point of declaring that Baby, 
In its class, entendez-vows—in its class, mar-r-r-r-k 
me—was the most perfect, satisfactory, thorough- 
going and enduring little car ever put upon the 
market. 

Miss Schell always wore a rapt look when listening 
to the praise of Baby Bullet—a sort of soft and 
tender far-away expression as pure and ethereal as 
that of a Madonna by Murillo. Under the spell of 
that automobile troubadour Alphonse, her soul 
seemed to break its fetters and soar into the azure 
like a bird. There was a noticeable bump as she 
dropped back to earth again and took up the inter- 
rupted processes of nourishment. The love-light 
melted from her eyes, and she chipped an egg with a 
return to her usual staid and businesslike manner. 

Breakfast continued without any further intrusion 
of Baby Bullet. Certain prosaic lunch questions had 
to be settled, of the cold chicken or veal-and-ham-pie 
order. Sutphen had converted his golf-stick-and- 
umbrella-basket into a very neat ice-chest, having 
divided it into small compartments lined with zinc, 
and put in a tap to carry off the melted water. 
What with his tea-basket and this portable cold 
storage, Gee Whiz could be made very independent 
of roadside hospitality. The head waiter was called 
into the discussion, and sowed discord in what had 
been a happy party by volunteering two cold lobsters. 
Miss Schell instantly foresaw ptomaine poisoning and 
a death of agony. Essy and Sutphen fought for the 
lobsters on the ground that life is one long risk, any- 
way, and that the head waiter looked so much like 
Henry Ward Beecher that his word might safely be 
taken. Alphonse neutrally ate bacon, and tried to 
keep out of trouble. After an animated wrangle 
the pro-lobsters won, Miss Schell disassociating her- 
self from all responsibility as to what might happen, 
and submitting gracefully to be overruled. 

Sutphen showed to great advantage as a host. With 
him one had the comfortable feeling that money had 
ceased to exist. He kept all such considerations in the 
background, and there was something royal in his sim- 
plicity and assurance. It seemed quite natural that every- 
body should run at his nod, and spread out invisible 
carpets before him. “That was what they were there for. 
Ready-made devotion rose up on every side. He called 
it into being by a single careless glance. Always simple, 
unaffected, kind and good-natured, he yet had the air that 
servants, with their keen intuition, at once recognized and 
appreciated. He had been so long accustomed to wealth 
that he had lost all thought of it—an enviable attitude of 
mind that is rare among rich men, who are usually afflicted 
with an almost abnormal dollar-sense. 

After breakfast Sutphen managed to inveigle Essy away 
from Miss Schell, and, lighting a cigar, persuaded her to 
stroll with him about the big garden in the rear of the inn. 
It was a beautiful morning, deliciously fresh and warm, 
with the dew just drying on the close-cropped turf. It was 
a morning to invite confidences and cement friendships 
already half begun. Essy, bareheaded, and with her arm 
through Sutphen’s, silently breathed in the fragrance of 
new-mown hay that was wafted across the hawthorn 
hedges, and was content for a moment just to live. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Some of the best sellers sell the public. 


€ The finest harvest has to be promptly gathered. 
@ Success after forty is won by working for it like sixty. 


@ A man’s job should be like his shoe—not too tight in 
the fit. 


@ The ‘‘no seat, no fare’’ man is a hero, but how will he 
ever get anywhere? 


€ The idle millionaire gets all his interest out of his money 
and none out of life. 


@ Honesty is the best policy—but not all the insurance 
companies have it in stock. 


@ The main difficulty in going back to Nature is that the 
servants go back to the city. 


€ The only animals that regularly dwell in their family- 
trees are cads and monkeys. 


@ Reform in politics is the rainbow at the end of which 
is the pot of pure government. 


@ Too much modern charity begins and lives at home and 
sends its sympathy by telephone. 


@ Man accepts compliments, endures criticism, tolerates 
gossip and runs away from ridicule. 


@ The summer engagement is the sham skirmish used by 
General Cupid to exercise his troops. 


€ American girls are not buying as many titles as formerly, 
but they are getting more happiness. 


€@ Europe spends a busy summer getting American money 
and a comfortable winter telling how sordid it is. 


The Dragon of Commerce 


fy Sire friend vouchsafes the information that 

this season’s output of Advice to the Young Man upon 
Beginning Business amounted to forty thousand long tons 
and broke the record. Yet in all this vast output there 
isn’t a single word on the main question. As a matter of 
fact, success in industrial business nowadays is as simple 
as a fairy tale. The young man must find out how to kill 
the dragon—the dragon being competition. 

In about two years of the high tide in that line there 
were formed industrial consolidations with an aggregate 
capitalization of five billion dollars. They were, in 
themselves, attempts to subdue competition, and the 
measure of success or failure of each one of them has 
been substantially in proportion to the ability it discov- 
ered in that direction. 

Fifteen or more years ago the chief linseed-oil mills of the 
country were put into a trust, which was capitalized with 
a generous hand. Competition proved too strong, and the 
original trust went its sad way to the dogs. Then asecond 
and greater trust was formed, taking in many of the outside 


mills. Again competition; again the melancholy road to 
the kennel. When the second trust was in a depressed 
state, gentlemen prominently connected with the Standard 
Oil Company bought control. Now we read that the trust 
is master of the field and that it is the competitors who 
are on the way to the dogs. The Standard Oil gentlemen 
learned the dragon secret a long time ago. 

Ten years or so ago there was a combination of glucose 
plants which was highly successful until competition ap- 
peared. Then there was a second consolidation to take in 
the competitors. The second consolidation reduced the 
common dividend, then passed it, then reduced the pre- 
ferred dividend, then passed that. Reason: competition. 
Standard Oil gentlemen are doing the competing. It is 
rumored that when the consolidation is sufficiently dejected 
they will buy it. If they do, the dragon will promptly turn 
up his scaly toes and yield the ghost. 

Many other dragon stories from recent industrial history 
might be repeated ; but these are sufficient to show the cruel 
nature of the beast. He devoured whole broods of tender 
little packing-plants in the West; but the persons whom 
Commissioner Garfield investigated and reported to be not 


a trust have reduced him to a mere gaunt shadow. So they ~ 


are flourishing. This is what the young man should really 
be taught. The trouble is that those who know the secret 
keep it to themselves. 


Fools and Their Money 


N REFERRING to “‘the law-breaking, amusement-mad 

and sin-blinded mobs of this city and country,” an elo- 
quent metropolitan divine possibly lets his feelings get the 
better of his judgment. Nevertheless the question of 
amusement is one of the most serious that the day pre- 
sents, especially to the great and constantly growing 
number of persons who are engaged in it as a business. 

It should be said at once that, for the right man, there 
is no better field. If he can get a suitable location and dis- 
cover just the kind of shock that will hit the popular fancy 
when on pleasure bent he will gain fame and fortune at a 
bound. But it is a difficult business, too. Positively mil- 
lions have been sunk in building swift shoots through space 
and goggly-eyed papier-maché surprises which somehow 
failed to arouse public interest. 

There are, however, a few fundamentals. For an urban 
population in the torrid season nothing else is so attractive 
asacrowd. The larger, denser and more generally uncom- 
fortable the crowd, the greater the attraction. New York’s 
celebrated “lung block”’ would unquestionably have been 
an enormous success as a dog-days amusement feature. 
And for the simple country folk, particularly when they can 
go in family parties and take the little ones along, all other 
pleasure-giving devices pale and dwindle in comparison 
with a human freak. The amusement vendor can always 
count with perfect certainty upon the placid joy that is 
derivable from contemplating, and pointing out to offspring 
of the tenderest years, some being whose legs grow out of 
his shoulder-blades or who:has only one side to his face. 

A combination of dense crowd and monstrosities would 
probably be irresistible to the pleasure-seekers of both city 
and country. 


Financial Masters—of Fraud 


HAT are the distinctive and peculiar services to 
society rendered by many of those ‘‘captains of in- 
dustry’’ whose intellect and success we are called on to 
applaud—and whose morals we are called on to ignore? 
Economical combination, elimination of waste, improve- 
ment and cheapening of production—these are not the 
discoveries of any man or group of men. They are the 
necessary, the inevitable outcome of modern world condi- 
tions, created by the development of science. In so far, 
then, as our ‘‘captains” are simply going with the current, 
they deserve no especial admiration or gratitude. But 
there are powerful efforts making to prevent the masses 
of us from getting that which science has produced for 
us—for us all. Monopolies are being created; wickedly 
burdensome fixed charges are being heaped upon wages 
and upon prices. 

Reorganizations, watered stock and inflated bonds; 
these are the schemes worked for inducing the people to 
invest their savings in promising enterprises from which 
the bottoms presently drop, with the savings aforesaid 
lost to their owners but won by “‘high financiers.”’ 

Monopoly, unjust fixed charges, ‘‘rigged” enterprises 
and markets; these are the reefs and shallows in the course 
of our vigilant and sleepless ‘‘ captains. ”’ 


The Wifely Touch 


IGHT-MINDED paragraphers the country over have 
been making game of a Missouri judge who, although 
granting a husband’s suit for divorce, disallowed the plea 
that the injured man regarded as of especial weight— 
namely, that his wife had been accustomed to extract from 
his trousers’ pockets while he was asleep such treasure as 
diligent search revealed there. In the eyes of the law, as 
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it seems, it is neither a ‘crime nor a misdemeanor for a wii 

thus to share her husband’s lot. A Chicago paper, mear) 
while, rebukes both the learned, wise and upright judg 
and the flippant scribes. ‘‘The moment that husbands an) 

wives,” it says, ‘‘begin to play sly tricks upon each othe 
the beauty of the marriage relation is gone.’’ To questior 
as a New York paper does, why the Chicago editor felt s_ 
keenly on the subject, is both irrelevant and base. Th 
whole future of wifehood is at stake in the question. 

Through all the ages marriage, while legally a contrac 
in partnership, has been a relation in which money talkec — 
and the man put the records on the financial gramophon| 
Like the Irishman of anecdote, the husband has said 
““What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine’s me own.” Th 
very physical being of women is evidence of this fact, fa 
it is a matter of scientific record that, as is the case wit. 
rabbits, deer and other graceful but terror-driven animal 
the retina of her eyes takes in a larger field of vision tha) 
that of dominant and cruel man. And her nature, eye) 
more than her physique, is all compact of shifts, evasion 
and dissimulations. If Solomon had been half as wise a 
he is said to have been, he would have found that fifth an 
greatest thing that passeth understanding, the way of | 
maid with a man. The so-called prose laureate of pes 
simism, Edgar Saltus, deposed that, in all his lifelong hun 
for the true and the beautiful, he had never seen but on 
happy marriage. In that the wife was a deaf mute and th' 
husband blind. Even then, Mr. Saltus added, the husban) 
did not always know what she was thinking. 

The idea that masculine comradeship and honor ar, 
possible in the relations of men and women is very receni, 
Those who profess it most prominently are suffragist; 
socialists and other queer creatures. In literature the mos) 
prominent and perhaps the first exponent of it is Trilby—| 
and even Du Maurier did not venture to show us what tha, 
frank and manly girl would have become in matrimony) 
Yet the time is coming, however distant, when no goo) 
husband will close his eyes in sleep without first puttin | 
his wad in plain sight on the bureau, and no wife worth | 
of the name will take a red cent from it without ringing u | 
the exact amount on the conjugal cash-register. | 


When Business isn’t Business 


VERY now and then somebody starts a discussion a| 
to whether the Post-Office Department is run in a bus) 
nesslike way. The question is rather interesting when s 
much is heard about government ownership generally; bu 
to argue about it is a waste of time. It is not open to argu 
ment. It can be settled in half a minute by a simple state 
ment. The post-office is not businesslike, because it refuse 
knowingly to lend itself to fraud, although the fraud offer 
it revenue. : 

A gentleman wishes, let us say, to start the baldest ani 
most transparent kind of a get-rich-quick swindle, promis 
ing investors ten per cent. a month, or any other return tha 
his exuberant fancy may dictate; or, for a modest consid 
eration, he proposes to sell infallible tips on stocks or horse | 
races; or he desires to market at ten cents a share minin; 
stock that he will redeem at fifty cents a share a mont) 
hence. He has no difficulty whatever in discovering som: 
bank that will accept his account, nor in finding some mora | 
newspaper that will print his advertisements. Banks wit) 
every appearance of respectability have been known ti 
lend themselves as references to the grossest of frauds, 
There are not many newspapers in the columns of whicl 
you will not find advertisements which even a detectiv 
would know to be swindles. The lottery business was car 
ried on through thrifty express companies long after th’ 
Government had shut it out of the mails. It made a grea’ 
stir when somebody pointed out that an important part 0 
the revenue of the telegraph companies came from illega 
pool-rooms and bucket-shops. But that was business. 

Only when the swindle comes to the post-office does i. 
run against an institution that will not accept its mone) 
and assist in the thieving. Perhaps Congress shoul 
investigate this. a 


/ 
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The Passing of the Homestead . | 


If: MAY be true that the best development comes throug! 
the family living in a house which it owns. But,whethe 
it is true or not, we may as well dismiss it as one of the brigh’ 
impossible dreams. Each census since 1850 has shown é 
decrease in the number of American families living in thei: 
own homes, an increase in the number of shifting and, it 
the literal sense, homeless families. The latest censu! 
shows that of our sixteen and a half million families, moré 
than half were renters; only the four and three-quarte) 
millions own homes free of mortgage. Judging the future 
by the unbroken record of the past, the next census wil — 
show that about two families out of those are renters, 
only one family in five or six owns its abode outright. 

The ‘old homestead”’ is a rapidly passing phenomenor 
Its passing is profoundly significant. It is another andb 
instance of the decay of a human institution. What com 
pensatory good will come to its place we cannot yet see, 
But, be sure, ite good will come. e 
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“ PRING had come. The trees in the 
_ old Square were tuneful with im- 
/ patient birds ready to move in and 
_ begin housekeeping as soon as the buds 
poked their yellow heads out of their 
nestings of bark. The eager sun, that 
had been trying all winter to gain the 
eorner of Mac’s studio window, had 
finally carried the sash and grimy pane 
by assault, and its beams were now lying 
basking on the Daghestan rug in full 
defiance of the smouldering coals, 
ieromehing half dead in their bed of ashes. 
' From an open window—Mac had 
thrown it wide—came a breath of sum- 
_ mer air, promising green fields and fleecy 
clouds; lappings about the bows of 
canoes; balsam beds under bark slants; 
white scoured decks and dancing waves; 
_ queer cafés under cool arched trees, and 
snowy peaks against the blue. 

_ The glorious old fire felt the sun’s 
power and cowered, trembling with an 
ill-defined fear. It knew its days were 
numbered—perhaps its hours. No more 
romping and skylarking; no more out- 
bursts of crackling laughter; no more 
scurrying up the ghostly chimney, the 
madeap sparks playing hide-and-seek 
in the soot; no more hugging close of the 
old logs warming themselves and every- 
body about them; no more jolly nights 
with the hearth swept and the pipes 
lighted, the faces of the smokers aglow 
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_with the radiance of the cheery blaze. 
Its old enemy the Cold had given up 
the fight and had crept away to hide in 
the North; so had the snow and the icy 
winds. Nomore! Nomore! Spring had 
come; summer was already calling. 
Now for big bowls of blossoms, their 
fragrance mingling with the slanting 
lines of smoke. Now for half-closed 
blinds, through which sunbeams peeped 
vand restless, hungry flies buzzed in and 
out. Now for long afternoons, soft twi- 
lights and wide-open windows, their 
sashes framing the stars. 

Mac had noted the signs and was get- 
iting ready for the change. Already had 
he opened his dust-covered trunk and 
hauled out a collection of tramping 
shoes, old straw hats and summer 
clothes, and a thin painting coat in 
‘place of his pet velveteen jacket. It 
'was only at night that he raked out the 
coals hiding their faces in the ashes 
—the fire had never gone out since the day he lighted it — 
and encouraged them with a comforting log. 

_ Most of the members had formed their plans—one or 
two had already bid good-by to the Circle. Lonnegan was 
(off trout fishing, and Jack Sterling was three days out. 

| “Gone to look up Christine and the old boys and girls,”’ 


Marny said, at which Mac shook his head, knowing the bee, 
a ~apteag — the kind and variety of flowers which 
grew In the gardens most frequented by that happy-go- 
ee eg q y ppy-é 
_ Murphy was back in London—cabled for and left without 
being able to bid anybody good-by. “Throw on another 
stick,” he had written Mac by the pilot-boat, ‘and give the 
. dear oldlogsa friendly punch and tell’em it’s from that wild 
, Murphy. I’d give you a tract of woodland if I 
had one, and I’d build you a fireplace as big as the nave of a 
chureh. I shall never forget my afternoons around your 
fire, MaeWhirter. You and your back-logs and the dear 
boys warmed me clear through to my heart. Keep my 
chair dusted—I’m coming back, if I live.” 
__With the budding trees and soft air and all the delights 
: of the out-of-doors, the attendance even of those members 
! who still remained in town began to drop off. Only whena 
Taw, chill wind blew from the east, reminding us of the 
: —_ and the welcome of Mac’s fire, would the chairs about 
the hearth be filled. Boggs, Pitkin, Woods, Marny and I 
were the only ones who came with any regularity. 

“Got to cover ’em up, Colonel,” Mac said to me the last 
afternoon the fire was alight—I had arrived ahead of the 
others and had found him crooning over the smouldering 
ogs, looking into the embers. ‘“They’ve been mighty good 


ren or's Note—This is the ninth and last of a series of stories by 


inson Smith, each complete in itself, but all told before The 
Mire in No, 3. : 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Around the Embers of the Dying Fire 


““My Memories were of a Girl in a Garden, All in White” 


to us all winter—never sulked—never backed out; start 
them up and give them a pat or two on their backs and 
away they’d go.” He spoke as if the logs were alive. ‘‘ Lots 
of comfort we’ve had out of them: going to have a lot more 
next year. I shall bury the embers of the last fire—perhaps 
this one, I can’t tell—in its ashes, and keep the whole till we 
start them up in the autumn. It will seem then like the 
same old fire. The flowers lie dead all winter, but they 
bloom from the same old ember of aroot. Allthe root needs 
is the sun and all the coals need is warmth. And the two 
never bloom in the same season —that’s the best part of it.”’ 

He had not once looked at me. as he spoke—he knew me 
by my tread, and he knew my voice, but his eyes had not 
once turned my way, not even when I took my chair. 

““And what are you going to do, Mac, allsummer? Got 
any plans?’’ I asked between the puffs of my pipe. 

“Got plenty of plans, but got no money. Heard there 
was a man nibbling around my Hast River, but you can’t 
tell. Brown, the salesman, says it’s as good as sold, but 
I’ve heard Brown say those things before. Exhibition 
closes this week; guess the distinguished connoisseur, Mr. 
A. MaeWhirter, will add that picture to his collection —that 
closet behind us is full of ’em.”’ 

‘Where would you like to go, old man?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Colonel. I’d like to try Holland 
once more and get some new skies—and boats.”’ 

“Nothing on this side, Mac?’”’ I was not probing for 
subjects for Mac’s brush. 

“‘No—don’t seem so. Can’t sell them, anyhow. I 
thought my East River was about the best I had done, but 
nobody wantsit. Cook callsit a ‘Melancholy Monochrome,’ 
and that other critic—I forget his name—says it lacks 
‘spontaneity’ —whatever that is. I ought to have stayed 
at home and helped my governor instead of roaming around 
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The Wood Fire in Number Three 


the world deluding myself with the idea 
that I could paint. About everything 
I’ve tried has failed: had to borrow the 
money to get me to Munich; took me 
three years to pay it back, doing pot- 
boilers—even painted signs one time. 
Been chasing these phantoms now for 
a good many years, but I haven’t gotten 
anywhere. I’d rather paint than eat— 
but I’ve got to eat; that’s the worst of 
it. A little encouragement, too, would 
help. I try not to mind what Cook says 
about my things, but it hurts all the 
same. And yetif he everoverpraised my 
work it would be justas offensive. What 
I want is somebody to come along and 
get underneath the paint and find some- 
thing of myself and what I’m trying to 
do with my brush. It may be monoto- 
nous to Cook: it isn’t to me. I could 
crisp my East River up with a lot of 
cheap color and a boat. or two with fig- 
ures in the foreground, but it was the 
solemn silence of the morning that I was 
after—and the silvery quality of the 
dawn. Don’t everybody see that— 
some of them can’t. Well, in she goes 
with the rest—you’ll all have a fine bon- 
fire when I’m gone. I’ll keep out the 
one hanging over the lounge and maybe 
another back somewhere in that rnau- 
soleum of a closet. I’ll give one to you, 
old man, if you’ll promise to take care 
of it.” And Mac rose from his chair, 
crossed the room, and taking an un- 
framed canvas from the wall, propped 
it up on a chair. There were dozens of 
others around it and so it had never 
attracted my attention. ‘‘ Not much— 
just a garden wall and a*bench—pretty 
black—too much bitumen.” And he 
wet his finger and rubbed the canvas. 

I took the sketch in my hand and 
examined it carefully. It was dated 
“Lucerne,” and signed with two initials 
—not Mac’s. 

“Old sketch?”’ 

“Yes—about fifteen years ago.” 

“Don’t look like your work.” 

Sha sees 

“Who did it?” 

“A pupil of mine.” 

saGarle 

Mac nodded, replaced the sketch on 
the wall and sank into his chair again. 

“Only pupil I ever had. She and 
her mother had spent the winter in 
Munich. That’s where I met her.”’ 

“Tt is signed ‘Lucerne,’”’ I said. 

““Yes—I followed her there.” 

“To teach?” 

““No—because I loved her.” . 

The announcement came so suddenly that for a moment 
I could not answer. He had often given me his confidence, 
and I thought I knew his life, but this was news to me. I 
had suspected that some love affair had sweetened and mel- 
lowed his nature, but he always avoided the subject and I 
had, of course, never pressed my inquiries. If he was ready 
to tell me now I was willing to listen with open ears. 

“You loved her, Mac?” I said simply. 

““Yes—as a boy loves—without thought—crazily—only 
that one idea in his mind: ready to die for her. No sleep— 
sometimes a whole day without tasting a mouthful—float- 
ing on soap bubbles. Ah! We never love that way but 
once! It was all burned out of me, though, that summer. 
I’ve just lived on ever since— painting a little, nursing these 
old logs, hobnobbing with you boys—getting older—’most 
forty now—getting poorer.” 

“And did she love you, Mac?’’ 

“Yes—same way. Only she got over it and I didn’t.” 

“Some other fellow?’”’ 

“No, her father. Oh, there’s no use going into it! But 
sometimes, when I do my level best and put my heart into a 
thing, as I have done into that picture at the Academy, oras 
I poured it out to that girl in that old garden at Lucerne, 
and it all comes to naught, I lose my grip for a time and feel 
like putting my foot through my canvases and hiring out 
somewhere for a dollar a day.” 

Imadenocomment. My long years of intimacy with my 
friend had taught me never to interrupt him and never to 
ask him any question outside the trend of his thoughts. 
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“‘Self-made, dominating man, her father—began life as a 
brass-moulder—‘ worked with my hands, sir,’ he would tell 
me, holding out his stubs of fingers. Didn’t want any 
loafers and spongers around him. He didn’t say that to me, 
of course, but he did to her. The mother was different— 
like the daughter—she believed in me. She believed in 
anything Nell liked. Believed in her music—that’s what 
she came to Munich for—and, when she gave that up and 
wanted to paint, hunted meuptoteach her. She was eight- 
een and I was twenty-three. Well, you can fill in the rest. 
Every day, you know—sometimes at my hole in the wall; 
sometimes at her apartment: went on all winter. In May 
her father came over and wired them to meet him in 
Lucerne. We tried parting—sat up half the night, we three 
—talking it over—the dear mother helping. She loved us 
both by that time! I tried it for two days and then locked 
up my place and started. That old garden was where we 
met and where we continued to meet. He came down one 
morning to see what we were doing—we were doing that 
sketch—had been doing it for two weeks. Some days it 
got a brushful of paint and some days it didn’t. You 
know how hard you would work when the girl you loved 
best in the world sat beside you looking up into your face. 
Sometimes the dear mother would be with us—and some- 
times she would make believe she was. In the intervals 
she was working on the old gentleman, trying to break it 
to him easy. ‘You have worked all your life,’ 
she would say to him, ‘and you have, outside 
of me, only two things left—your money and 
your daughter. The money won’t make her 
happy unless there is somebody to share it 
with her. This boy loves her; he is clean’— 
I’m just quoting her words, old man—I was in 
those days—‘ honest, hasan honorable profes- 
sion, and will succeed the better once he has 
Nellie to help him and your money to relieve 
his mind, for the time, of anxiety. When he 
becomes famous, as he is sure to be, he will re- 
turn it to you with interest.’ That was the 
sort of talk and it occurred about every day. 
Nellie would hear it and add her voice, and 
then we two would talk it over in the garden. 

‘‘One day he came down himself. The 
garden was up the hill behind the Schweitzer- 
hoff—you remember it—in one of those 
smaller hotels. Lucerne was crowded. 

““Let me see what you two are doing,’ he 
said with a sort of police-officer air. 

“JT turned the easel toward him. The 
sketch was about as you see it—all except the 
signature and the word ‘Lucerne’—that I 
added afterward. 

“Flow long have you been at this?’ 

“““About two weeks,’ I said. I thought I’d 
give it its full time, so as to prove to him how 
carefully it had been painted. 

““Two weeks, eh,’ he repeated slowly. 
‘Done anything else?’ 

see No.’ 

“*What’s it worth?’ 

“*Well, it’s only a study, sir.’ 

“Well, but what’s it worth?’ 

“T thought for a moment and then, know- 
ing how he valued everything by his own 
standard, said: 

““T should think, perhaps, fifty dollars, 
when it’s finished.’ 

““That’s at the rate of twenty-five dollars 
a week, isn’t it?—a little over three dollars a 
day. I earned more than that, young man, 
when I was younger than you, and I was making something 
that was sold before I turned a hand to it. You’ve got to 
shop your things around till you sell ’em. Come into 
the house, Nellie; I want to speak to you.’ 

“Brutal—wasn’t it? I have hated his kind ever 
since. Money! Money! Money! You’d think the only 
thing in life was the accumulation of dollars. Flowers 
bloom—mists curl up mountain-sides— brooks laugh inthe 
sunlight, birds sing and children romp and play. There is 
poverty and suffering and death; there are stricken hearts 
needing help; kind words to speak, famishing minds to 
educate—there is art and science and music. Nothing 
counts. Money! Money! Money! I’m sick of it!” 

“And that ended it with the girl?” I asked, without 
moving my head from my hand. 

“Yes, practically. She went to Paris and I went back to 
Munich. I felt as if my heart had been torn out of me—like 
a plant twisted out by the roots. The letters came—first 
every day, then once or twice a week, then at long intervals. 
You won’t believe it, old man, but—do you know?—that 
wound never healed for years—hasn’t yet, parts of it. 
Shams, flaunted wealth, society —all irritate it—and me. It 
seemed so cruel—so unnecessary, so stupid. ‘What counts 
but love?’ I would say to myself over and over again. If I 
had a million dollars, what better off should I be? If we 
were both on a desert island without a cent, we could be 
happy together, and if we had a million apiece and didn’t 
love each other, weshould be miserable. Quixotic, I know 
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—indefensible—out. of date with modern methods, but I’d 
give my career if more of that sort of doctrine saturated the 
air we breathe.”’ 

“You saw her again?” . 

““Yes—once, in Paris, driving with her husband. This 
was about five years ago. She didn’t see me, although I 
stood within ten feet of her. He was much older—older 
than Iam now, I should think. Commonplace sort of fellow 
—see a dozen like him any morning on the Avenue going 
down to Wall Street. Only her eyes were left, and the 
fluff of hair about her forehead. She made no impression on 
me—she wasn’t the woman I had loved. My memories were 
of a girl in a garden, all in white; her hair about her shoul- 
ders; the molten sunlight splashed here and there; the cool 
shadow tones between the drippings of gold. And the 
sound of her voice, and the way she raised her eyes to mine! 
No, it never comes but once. It is the bloom on the peach 
—the flush of a dawn never repeated in any other sky; the 
thrill of the first kiss at the altar; the cry of the first child. 
Yours! Yours! For ever and ever! 

“Talking like a first-class old idiot, am I not, old man? 
But I can’t help it. And I get so lonely for it sometimes. 
Often when you fellows go home and I am left alone at night 
I draw up by this fire and build castles in the coals. And 
I see so many things—the figure of a woman, the uplifted 
hands of children; paths leading to low porticoes; gardens 


“Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot ——’” 


with tall flowers along their paths; an arm about my neck 
and a warm cheek held close to mine. I know I am only 
half living tucked up here pegging away, and that I ought 
to shake myself loose and go out into the world more and 
see what itis made of. In a few years I’ll be frozen fast 
into my habits like an old branch in a stream when the 
winter’s cold strikes it. Only you and the other boys 
and the fire keep me young.” 

“Have you never met anybody since, Mac, you cared 
for?”’ I had braced myself for that question, wondering 
how he would take it. 

“Yes, once—but she never knew it. I had nothing— 
why begin over again? It would have turned out like the 
other—worse. Then I was too young—now I’m too old. 
Besides—she’s on the other side of the water—lives there.” 

“She liked you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Women are hard to understand. I 
never abuse their confidence when they trust me, and they 
generally do trust me when I get close to them. I seem 
always to be the big brother to them, and so they let them- 
selves go, knowing:I won’t misunderstand. Women like me 
—they don’t love me: great difference. Alot of men make 
this mistake, thinking a woman is in love with them when 
she only wants to be kind. She can’t always be on the de- 
fensive and still be natural. The greatest relief that can 
come to one of them is to find that the man whom she wants 
only as a companion is contented to be that and nothing 
more, and won’t take advantage of her confidence. So I 
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say I don’t know. She was a human kind of a girl, th 
one—real human.” J 
Here Mac paused for an instant, his eyes on the fas 
dying embers. g 
“‘Had a heart for things outside of her own affairs. G 
aman could tie up to. Human, I tell you—real hu 
“Follow it up, Mac?” 
He had volunteered nothing about her personality, | 
“No—let it go! I’ve been hoping I’d make a hit son 
time, and then maybe I’d—no, don’t talk about it an) 
more. Listen! Who’s that coming upstairs? 1a 
Woods: I know hisstep. Happy fellow! Hear his whist 
—he must have got another order for a full-length —not}] 
ing like pink teas for encouraging American art, my boy, 
The expected arrival was by this time beating a j 
tat-too on the Chinese screen, his whistle more shrill tha — 
ever. ‘ 
“Come in, you petted child of fashion!’’ cried Ma 
Woods’ joyous step having completely changed the eu — 
rent of his thoughts. - 
A black slouch hat arose slowly above the edge of th 
screen; then a lock of hair, and then a round, fat face in ~ 
broad grin. It was Boggs! || 
“Thought you were Woods,” cried Mac. . i 
“Tm aware of that idiotic mistake on your part, | 
and masterful painter,” burst out Boggs. | 
“You're not half so good-looking “— | 


you fat woodchuck.”’ | 
“JT am aware of it, great and m 1 
painter, but I am infinitely more valuabl, 
I carry priceless things about me. Shaken 
and I’ll exude glad tidings— marvelous eyeni 
are happening at the Academy. I have ju 
left there, and I know. The main stairway | 
in the hands of a mob of disappointed millior— 
aires pressing up toward the South Roon 
Every art-critic in town is clinging to th 
columns, craning his head. Brown is in aco 
lapse, his body stretched out on one of th 
green sofas. All eyes are fastened—eye 
Brown’s glazed peepers—on a small yello| 
card slipped into the lower left-hand corner 
a canvas occupying the centre of the sout. 
wall. Before it, down on his knees, pourin. 
out his heart in thankfulness, is the happy pu 
chaser, tears rolling down his cheeks, his—— | 
“Boggs, what the devil are you talkin’ 
about?” cried Mac. ‘‘Do you mean —— 
“I do, most masterful painter—I mean ju: 
that! Toot the hewgag! Bangthe lyre! Th 
East River is sold! SOLD! You duffer! | 
“Who to?”? Mace’s voice had an unstead 
tremor in it. a 
“To Pitkin’s friend, the banker. He’s wil 
about it; says he’s been looking for somethin 
of yours ever since the night he was here, an 
only knew you had a picture on exhibitio 
when he read Cook’s abuse of it in yesterday 
paper. And that isn’t all! No sooner had tk 
‘Sold’ card been slipped into the frame tha 
Mr. Blodgett came in—swore he had bee 
intending to buy the East River for his galler 
ever since the show opened; offered an a¢ 
vance of five hundred dollars to the banke 
who laughed at him, and then in despa 
bought your other picture, The Storm, hun 
onthe topline. All together now, gentlemer 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ——’ 
And Boggs’ voice rang out in the tune lb 
knew Mac loved best. Zz 
Mac dropped into his chair. The news thrilled him i 
more ways than one. Certain vague, hopeless plans coul 
now, perhaps, be carried out—Holland for one, whic, 
seemed nearer of realization now than ever. So did som 
others. 2 Oi 
‘Millionaires have their uses, Mac!’’ I suggested. 
““Yes—but this one was a ten-spot. He filled my mu 
and % A 
aad 


“And your pocket,” broke in Boggs; ‘‘ don’t forget’ 
you ingrate. Again, all together, gentlemen: 4 

‘“““Should auld acquaintance be forgot a 

This time Boggs sang the couplet to the end. 


When Boggs had gone I still kept my chair. There wa 
one thing more I wanted to know. Mac was on his fee’ 
restlessly pacing the room, a quickness in his step, a buoy 
ant tone in his voice that I had not noticed all winter. 

“Sit down here, old man, and let me ask you a question, 
I said. 

‘‘No—fire it at me here—I’m too happy to sit down. 

“Was that human girl you spoke of, who lives abroac 
the girl in the steamer chair with the red roses in her k 

Mac stopped and laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Yes—I got a letter from her this morning.” 

“And you are going over?” 

“By the first steamer, old man.” 


(THE END) 


4A sfully established in this country. The stock com- 
| panies in New York and Philadelphia were made up 
of men and women who to-day would be rushing from 
Boston to San Francisco, doing one-night stands on the 
way. You did not then have to look at the paper to know 
which, of hundreds of clever actors, were waiting down 
street to entertain you that night. You knew they were 
“the same half-dozen old friends who had been there for 
_ years, making you cry and laugh. You had your favorite 
actor, as you had your favorite doctor and druggist, and 
_ when he played in a réle that suited you, you went to see 
him, for the hundredth time, perhaps, and settled down 
_to a solid evening’s enjoyment, not relishing the flavor 
_of the brew less because you had tasted it so often. 
_ The elder Sothern won his first triumph in one of these 
companies; he and Jefferson divided the honors in Our 
American Cousin. The Booths, William Warren and 
_ John Owens all began as stock actors. They soon, how- 
ever, fell into the starring habit and would flash in on us 
oceasionally, and then vanish into outer darkness. But 
the steady cheer of our winters came from the faithful 
stock companies. You came to feel a certain proprietor- 
ship in Orlando’s scowl and Roman nose— you had known 
them so long in Romeo and Armand; and you had a per- 
sonal triumph when the blue eyes and giggle of Ophelia 
brought down the galleries—they had wrung your heart 
| for years in Desdemona and every other pet heroine. 
__ The Charles Walcots— model husband and wife—were, 
I thought then, the most able and popular of our fixed 
‘stars. I have heard that now, in their honored old age, 
‘they choose still to remain in a stock company in New 
York. I wish I could repay them the clean, wholesome 
| pleasure of which they gave me such full draughts when I 
was young. 

The stock company system gave a certain weight and 
consistency to the whole life of the actor. He became a 
citizen of one town; he lived in one house in it, not, as 
now, in shooting trains and countless hotels. When he 
left the stage, he usually remained in that house; he had 
| the freedom of his old theatre, and at night hung around 

the lobby like an uneasy ghost, silently living over his 
long-ago triumphs. Several of these retired old players 
| were living in the outskirts of Philadelphia when I first 
_ came there, and were notable folk in that great, quiet 
village. The drivers of the slow-jogging horse-cars, the 
/newsboys, the pepper-pot women turned to stare after 
them with a homage and awe that warmed their chilled 
| blood. One old actor, Peter Richings, with his niece, 
lived in our neighborhood. A most happy man! He did 
} noe lay aside the buskin and crown even when he went to 

ed. 
. He taught a class of would-be actors. 
_ “And where was your place in that scene?” one of them 
a eter he had described some tremendous stage 
| effect. 
_ “Tn the center-r, sir! 
| the center-r!’’ 
‘a 


Pris: years ago the starring system was not yet 


Peter Richings was always in 


Richard in the Market-Place 


| HE USED to frequent one of the open markets, then 
common in the town, striding majestically among the 
| potatoes and onions, his basket on his arm. 

oe I've seen you act, Mr. Richings,” a flippant butcher 
sal one day as he sliced off the steak, “in tragedy. I 
don’t know now, but I liked your Richard as well as any 

I ever seen.” 

“Sir!” thundered the discrowned king, ‘“‘you never saw 
another! There never was but one Richard in America!”’ 

Surely a most harmless vanity for old age! How com- 
fortable it would be for any of us, when the play is over 
for us, to be able to believe that we had always held the 
centre of the stage! 

Of the best of all the old actors—the man whom the 
world has recognized as the greatest of American come- 
dians, and who, to those who knew him, was the most 
loyal and lovable of comrades—Joseph Jefferson—I 
have the heart to speak but a word. He has but lately 
gone from us. The whole country mourned for him, not 
So much as an actor as a friend. There are probably no 
homes belonging to the better, human kind of American 


. Editor's Note — This is the last of a series of three articles on the 
| old players, 
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men and women to which the tidings, the other day, that 
“Rip” had gone out of the world, never to return, did not 
come with a sense of personal hurt:and loss. 

No good man or woman ever saw Jefferson play without 
forgetting the actor and making friends with the man. 
Though they saw him but once, they carried “ Rip’’ home 
with them. He became, in some sort, their chum and 
comrade for the rest of their lives. 

There have been many able disquisitions from the critics 
on his art. I am no critic and cannot speak of it. But I 
should like to remind the present generation that the 
natural school of acting which they found established on 
the stage, and have taken for granted as a matter of course, 
was introduced there by Joseph Jefferson. There are 
many masters of it now in both comedy and tragedy. But 
they owe the vivifying idea behind their work to “old 
Joe.” He was the first actor to elevate his art out of ex- 
aggeration into the region of nature and truth. 

He did a better work even than that. When he was 
young there was a strong social prejudice against actors as 
aclass. It was taken for granted that they were dissolute 
and immoral folk. Jefferson, in every day of his long 
years, proved to the world that an actor can be a model to 
other men in the most sacred relations of life. He was the 
wise, loving husband and father; the head of a great clan 
of Jeffersons to whom he set the example of an honest, 
pure, helpful life; he was the loyalest of friends, the kind- 
est of masters; on the stage, in society, in his own home, 
he “bore without abuse, the grand old name of gentle- 
man.” If the unreasonable prejudice against the men and 
women of his profession has disappeared among thinking 
people in this country, the change is largely due to the 
private life of Joseph Jefferson. 

He began life a penniless boy, without friends or educa- 
tion; he chose a profession in which the temptations were 
great, and which barred him from the help and encour- 
agement which come to other boys. He ended his life, the 
friend and comrade of some of the wisest and foremost 
men of his time, and bore to his grave the respect and love 
of the whole country. 

Everybody will remember “‘ Rip’s’’ queer whims and odd- 
ities, his shrewd humor and his generosity, lavish as that 
of a foolish child. But the thing which those who knew 
him best will always remember is his friendliness. He 
was a friend to every man who came near him, no matter 
how scampish or worthless. 

And he was a humble, faithful servant of God. He never 
talked of creeds or dogmas; but every day and hour he 
quietly put into practice the teachings of Christ. 
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With the Old-Time Players 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


About the time of Richings, Laura Keene, the manager 
of a theatre in Philadelphia, won the hearts of the 
town by giving a play exclusively for children on every 
Saturday afternoon. These plays were not only panto- 
mimes, but Beauty and the Beast, Cinderella and Jack 
the Giant Killer in the flesh. The house would be filled to 
the roof with children. I remember no effect so fine in any 
theatre as the mass of laughing baby faces and the soft 
clapping of the thousands of little hands. 

Soon after this time Pinafore appeared, and opened a 
real fairyland to the grown-up public. I do not believe 
that any theatrical venture can ever again command the 
overwhelming success which was given to Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas. In the first place, they offered the 
public music—music that was catchy and harmonious, 
that organ-grinders could steal, and village girls and boys 
shout in chorus on summer evenings; and fun, and fine 
biting satire; and, above all, the fun and satire and songs 
were clean. There was not a hint of indecency from be- 
ginning to end of them. The American is a decent fellow; 
which fact managers now are apt to overlook—to their 
loss. 

Church-going folk, who never before had entered thea- 
tres, then crowded them to the doors, night after night, 
to laugh at Buttercup or Pooh-Bah. I knew one old 
Philadelphia Quaker who secured twenty seats for the sea- 
son, and filled them with his dove-colored friends, bringing 
them from all of the neighboring towns, so heartily did he 
indorse this new gospel of clean fun. 

The atmosphere of the stage at that time, as now, had 
the curious quality of making the men and women who 
breathed it unlike ordinary folk. Their habits, their 
opinions, the values they set on the things of life, were not 
like ours. The managers of theatres whom I have known 
had the same eccentric quality as the actors. You never 
could tell what any of the craft would do to-morrow by 
what they were doing to-day. 

Augustin Daly was one of the most uncertain of this 
whole whimsical fraternity. The casual observer saw in 
him an untidy, ill-tempered fellow, whom it would be wise 
to avoid. His collar usually was frayed, his coat torn, he 
scowled at the passers-by, and it was rumored that he 
ordered the members of his company about as a Georgia 
overseer would his cotton-pickers. But under all this the 
man had a keen appreciation of beauty and delicacy in 
costume, and no manager ever was more ready to show 
himself kind and generous to his company. 

The last time I saw him was at a breakfast where sev- 
eral well-known dramatic critics were present. They laid 
down their opinions, at first, confidently enough, but he 
attacked each one of them fiercely; he was loud, dom- 
ineering, angry; he routed them all. One by one, shaking 
their heads, they slipped away. Then he grew friendly 
and confidential asa boy. He told us the story of his early 
life, and of the desperate fight he had had in it. Presently 
he was silent for a minute. 

“‘T was beaten at last,”’ he said; ‘‘God seemed to have no 
use for me whatever. I’ll tell you about it. It can’t do 
any of us any harm. It was a queer thing.” 


Augustin Daly’s “Suicide” 


““T HAD been awake all night, thinking —looking for a 

chance. But there wasnone. Igaveup. I went out 
of the house about four o’clock, and wandered through the 
dark streets, till I found myself on the wharves. I could 
see the black water lapping against the piers, and I 
thought: ‘There’s the thing for me. I can’t fight it out 
any longer.’ I was really nothing but a boy, you see. 
Weak. Nothing could drive me to give up now. I looked 


about. There was nobody in sight. I climbed down by 
the pier. I never thought of any sin in it. I was just 
deadly tired.”’ 

He stopped. 


“And what saved you?’’ some one asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘I’ll tell you. Just that minute I smelled 
— coffee. God knows where it came from. There was no 
coffee on that pier. But I remembered that at that min- 
ute my mother would be making my breakfast, and sitting 
waiting for me to come in, ready to pour out the coffee— 
with the smile on her dear face. And instead—they’d 
carry me in, wet and dead, to her! 

“T shinnied up that pier, and I ran through the streets, 
the cold sweat pouring off of me. I got into the house, and 
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She never knew. The luck 
No, she never knew, 


there she was. 
turned soon after. 
thank God.”’ 

I have been tempted to tell this story, 
thinking it would bring my readers nearer 
to the real Augustin Daly whom so few 
people knew when he was here. 

Probably the most dramatic figure at 
that time before the American Sea 
was Adelaide Neilson. She was a large 
woman of a splendid, sensuous beauty; 
the blood went and came softly in the ivory 
tints of her face; her eyes were dark and 
alluring ; the cloud of reddish gold hair fell 
to her knees. But her lips were straight 
and thick, and she had the heavy jaw of the 
lower sort of Englishwoman. Her history 
always was whispered confidentially to the 
public by her advance agents. She was, 
they said, the child of a Spanish grandee 
and anoble Englishwoman. She had been 
carefully educated in Madrid, London and 
Paris. She spoke Latin and Greek as flu- 
ently as her mother tongue. 

At fourteen she became infatuated with 
Shakespeare and shut herself up alone to 
study Rosalind and Juliet. Nobody taught 
her. She never had a hint from any actor. 
The truth was that she was possessed by the 
spirit of the great bard. She now desired 
to interpret him to the world. After she had 
interpreted him a little longer she probably 
would return to her patient, waiting parents 
and resume her state and rank. 

She had sudden and great success here, 
and was followed from city to city by crowds 
of critics and admirers. Iwas only awoman 
and no critic, but such was the charm of 
her voice that some of its tones still linger in 
my ears like chords of noble music. If she 
had been less able and shrewd she probably 
would have achieved a more real success. 
But she had only talent, not genius, and 
her intense self-consciousness marred all of 
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her effects. She never forgot herself for a 
moment. For instance, no scene upon the 
stage was ever more beautiful than the 
picture she made as Juliet in the balcony. 
‘Che moonlight fell upon the white, bending 
figure and the lovely, eager face. Her 
wonderful voice smote the air into music. 
But she had no mind that any other voice 
should smite the air, or win a single hand 
of applause. She had cut the scene so that 
Romeo had not a dozen words left to speak. 
He was a little, insignificant man, and 
while she poured forth her passion overhead, 
he pranced to and fro below, pawing the 
air, but absolutely dumb. The scene was 
an absurd burlesque, but with true English 
lack of humor she did not know it. 

She came and went four times, making 
brilliant starring tours in this country. 


The Real Neilson 


I happen to know an old resident of Guiseley, 
the little English village in which Neilson 
was born, and so have heard her true his- 
tory. Her name was Lizzie Brown; her 
father was a basket-maker, her mother a 
charwoman—both hard-working, decent 
folk. Lizzie may have been decent, too, 
but she did not work. She spent her time 
on the streets, barefooted and ragged, 
dancing and singing for pennies. One day, 
when she was twelve years old, she hid in a 
wagon which was going to London, drop- 
ping out of it when she reached the sub- 
urbs of the great city. For a few months 
she supported herself by dancing in bar- 
rooms and the lowest grade of music-halls. 
In one of these Doctor Doran saw her and 
recognized the wonderful beauty and clever- 
ness of the poor little stroller. He educated 
her and brought her out in the provinces. 
Then came a London triumph, and after- 
ward — America. 


this country she was di- 
vorced by her husband, and one day died 
of apoplexy in a café near Paris. Nobody 
claimed her body, and it was wrapped in an 
old sailcloth, thrown on to a cart, and so 
haled into the city. No tragedy upon any 
stage ever was as strange or significant. 

I hope nobody will think that Neilson’s 
story is typical of the lives of women on the 
stage. Her success and her fall were due 
to qualities in herself —not to her profession. 
If Lizzie Brown never had entered a theatre 
she would have walked the same road in 
life. I wish I had space to tell you of other 
actresses whom I have known: devout, 
pure women, careful housekeepers, faithful 
wives and mothers. 

The wandering life of the player still 
keeps his daily habits apart from other 
men. There is still around him something 
of the mystery which enveloped him in the 
old times. But this sane, keen-eyed genera- 
tion which honored Jefferson and Booth 
begins to understand the warm-hearted 
clan of which they were the chiefs. 

I once heard Mr. Jefferson lecture on 
Hamlet to several hundred clubwomen. 
At the end, to clear up any remaining scraps 
of doubt as to the great Dane, he offered 
to answer such questions as should be put 
to him. One large lady lecturer arose, and 
in a squeaky voice said: 

““T want to know something about you 
actors. How do you live? When do you 
have breakfast? Do your children go to 
school? Do you ever go to church?” 

Even ‘‘ Rip” was daunted for a moment. 
Then, with twinkling eyes, he gasped out: 

“But—my dear madam—we are human 
beings!” 

That is the characteristic word for them. 
Whether vicious or good, they are alive, 
generous, full of quick, warm blood. Surely 
of all men the actor is most human! 


After leavin 


The Sentimental Side of the Slums 


HE needs of the 

slums, and of those 

who live in them, 
are so many that only the 
most crying can hope to 
find immediate and sub- 
stantial relief. The need of food, clothes 
and money is always present in the slums, 
and always so extremely visible that the 
attention of philanthropists is easily at- 
tracted by it. And so the many millions 
which are yearly given to the relief of the 
needy go chiefly for the mitigation—not the 
abolition—of the most pressing cases. 

Even superficial investigation will make 
one dissatisfied with the equivalent result 
for the sums expended; but it would be 
unjust to ascribe this to sinister causes. 
Much money is subscribed unconditionally, 
without requiring an accounting, and, not 
considering the exceptional cases of dis- 
honesty on the part of unimportant newly- 
recruited workers, every dollar contributed 
is honestly expended. However, the pity 
is that honesty does not always spell 
competence, ability and intelligence, and, 
through the absence of these essential 
traits, much of the money intrusted to 
sincere and enthusiastic workers is frittered 
away and wasted without bringing any 
return. 

About four years ago $15,000 was sub- 
scribed to establish a reading-room and 
restaurant in the very heart of the slum 
district in New York. The lease of the 
place had been presented by the owner of 
the building and did not figure in the ex- 
penditures. The undertaking was the in- 
spiration of a splendid old Christian, whose 
staunch and simple faith shone forth in 
every word uttered by him on evangelistic 
platforms, where he was—and still is—a 
most convincing and persuasive speaker. 

The father of the idea, he was put in 
charge of the work, and everything seemed 
promising. Suddenly the work stopped 
and a cry for assistance was raised. At the 
ensuing meeting it was found that over 
$3000 — and less than that amount was 
required to complete the original idea— 
had been expended wastefully and without 
vouchers. With tears in his honest eyes, 
the old enthusiast pleaded for himself and 
against the insinuation of dishonesty, 
which did not threaten him at all. But it 
was found that all plumbers, carpenters, 


By Owen Kildare 


One of Charity’s Neglected Opportunities 


and other tradesmen are not thorough 
Christians, and, also, it was demonstrated 
that strong faith does not always bring 
great physical strength—I myself had seen 
three able-bodied men, recent converts from 
an interested mission, carry, with a close 
resemblance to hard work, a board which 
would have been an easy burden for-one 
frail man. Of course, the deficit was made 
up, and my good old friend superintended 
the job to the end. 

Perhaps the following will further illus- 
trate why we have such workers and such 
results: 

A woman, true, strong and intelligent, 
had long been in charge of the mission sta- 
tion nearest to my field of individual activ- 
ity. Her great heart had pulsed with the 
misery about her and her wise head had 
done wonders in alleviating it. She had 
worked without ceasing, and the logical 
reward for such toil—long illness—did not 
pass her by. As her successor, a sweet 
young woman, the distant relative of a 
clergyman, came to us from the meadows 
of her country home. From the meadows 
to the slums is quite a jump, which, her 
sponsors claimed, would be minimized by 
her abundant faith. 

Having no other fad or hobby, I spend 
my leisure hours with those who were once 
my neighbors and are still my dear friends 
and brothers. So I was honored by a re- 
quest from the newcomer to codperate with 
her. To codperate with any one who wants 
to feed, clothe, house or enlighten my very 
own people comes within my purpose. 
Unfortunately, codperation in this instance 
was out of the question. We differed in 
opinion and method. As I know and see 
it, theories formulated in the quiet of the 
homestead, Puritanical doctrines and di- 
dactic dogmas suited to New England 
temperaments, cannot be forced upon the 
complex population of the slums with a 
moment’s effort. And soon the new mis- 
sionary could walk a whole block without 
having one of the many children in the 
street come running up to her with smiling 
greeting. And that is not as it should be. 


There were other rea- 
sons, and, ere long, a 
change was requested. 
I had little enough to do 
with the case, yet one in 
authority came to me to 
probe my ‘‘unfriendliness.’’ As it happens 
that I care more for the fate of the hungry 
soul of one slum child, beating seemingly 
in vain against the incarcerating walls of 
ignorance, indifference and _heartlessness, 
than for the convenience of all sweet women 
whose frenzied ardor makes their life pur- 
poses the very essence of selfishness, I had 
no difficulty in stating my view of the case. 
There was ample corroboration, and the 
indictment could not be evaded. 

“But,’’ said he in authority, summing 
up, ‘‘you can’t deny she means well.” 

Not a word did I have to say against that, 
for Iknewit to be true. But it still remains 
unproven that the attributes of ‘‘meaning 


well,” or of being a Christian, will make up | 


for inefficiency and will make good teachers, 
workers or missionaries. And, according 
to my humble logic, where most urgent help 
is needed, the helpers cannot be too highly 
gifted, trained or inspired. 

Comparison between the methods of set- 
tlements and rescue missions will show 
that, though the former are constantly pro- 
gressing and untiringly introducing new 
features in their different departments, the 
latter are conducted in almost the same way 
as when they were first started. Settle- 
ments make no pretense of catering to the 
sentimental side of the slums. They are em- 
inently practical, and I know young men and 
women—bright, decent and well-behaved 
—who went to the settlement kindergar- 
ten as tots, and who owe their intelligent 
respectability to their still maintained con- 
nection with their alma mater. No im- 
proved substitute could be found for these 
settlements for the very good reason that 
they are constantly improving themselves. 
But, I must repeat, while a sort of sterilized 
kindness is vouchsafed to every child and 
youth under the jurisdiction of the settle- 
ment faculty, the strong sentimental tend- 
ency of the slum character is severely left 
alone, and, perhaps, intentionally left alone. 
And—if you will remember that I do not 
speak from your side of the border—it seems 
a pity to me that always the needs and not 


always the wants and natural inclinations | 
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ie lesser people, among which their 
ng tow: 2 
ongest, are considered. 
me quote to you the exact words of 
cynic, who is known to every worker 
New York slums and who has fre- 
; been a recipient of their charity. 
‘T’ll tell you the whole thing in a nut- 
he replied when I asked him why his 
t, in spite of the many efforts to ‘‘reform” 
aim, was not more satisfactory. ‘‘These 
jeople that come down here to poe us get 
4o many cases like mine that they haven’t 
sot time for anything else but to judge by 
che facts. There hasn’t been a day in the 
ast fifteen years when a ‘five-spot’ wouldn’t 
ave been a good-sized fortune to me. All 


uare meal that I don’t have to pay for, 
here are times when I wish they would 
think me capable of doing something else 
pesides eating. But the trouble is that 


aaa 


ilways drop back into need, while if they 
would try to rouse us sometimes with the 
‘ight kind of stuff we might—although I 
-iin’t saying we would—get, maybe, differ- 
ine and better thoughts than we now have.” 
| 
This statement, which I would not want 
jo have considered entirely justified, indi- 
ates that quite a number of the seedy ones 
_srave other things as much as material help. 
[believe I am not absolutely isolated in my 
pinion that the right sort of amusement 
ik an important factor in any movement 
uming at mental and moral improvement. 
_ The people of the slums are direct in deed 
and word, likes and dislikes, and expect 
lirect appeal in their entertainment. Prob- 
em plays and psychological studies in dra- 
matic form do not “‘go” with audiences 
from the tenements. Their dramas must 
ve strong and decisive in speech and action. 
The ation of epigrammatic dialogue 
would be classed as “‘hot-air talk.” Rigidly 
defined canons must be observed by him 
who would be their playwright. The 
“speeches” of the leading actors must be 
short, full of accentuated sentiment, and 
accompanied Py either most forceful ges- 
ture or suitable action. The hero who 
would attempt to deliver a ‘‘speech” —no 
matter how well done rhetorically—in 
uiet pose and without his hands fighting 
the air would receive some exceedingly 
pointed prompting from gallery and or- 
chestra on how his part should be played 
according to all time-honored traditions. 
Great scenic effects are not expected by the 

st-nighters of this sort of dramia. At the 
Third Avenue Family Theatre scenic effects 
are more suggested than depicted, and yet 
he audience at this really typical ‘‘home 
jof the melodrama”’ will never criticise the 
s etting, although only too ready to 
nt on the action and language of 


The Love of Melodrama 


e neither the desire nor the qualifica- 
_to fix the melodrama’s place in dra- 
2 art, but I know that the young and 
he tenements take it as their favorite 
ot amusement. The most rip-roaring 
arces or comedies, even though presented 
by an “all-star cast of comedians,” have 
be S, seaphad power of the most mediocre 
land trashy melodramas. 
Mental activity in the slums is not devel- 
oped very much beyond fixing itself on the 
happenings of the immediate time and 
place. e conversation of social inter- 
course nad the women is confined to the 
scandal of the neighborhood; among the 
men, to district politics or the latest crime. 
‘Their sentimentality, saved from becoming 
callous by the lack of opportunity of appli- 
cation, is always ready to explode, but the 
appeal must come from without, because it 
cannot come from within. A: mood, an 
| soume rere has to be created, and in this 
| a melodrama is the most potent creator. 
a among the older people and those 
Ae are surfeited with an indulgence in 
lodramatic pleasures the power of staged 
sainy and virtue is superseded by that 
or substitute for ‘‘folk-song,”’ the popu- 


out harmony—save the mark!—no 
ial occasion is possible in the social 
the slums. Race or religion have 
do with this custom. The general 


the sentimental is almost | 
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peepention that only the Irish of the 
Catholic denomination are given to much 
singing at their festal events is not true. 
Irish, German, Italian and even Hebrew 
christenings are celebrated with much joy- 
ful singing, and the funerals of the same 
races are also conducted to the airs of 
more sombre music. 

I have often wondered why, in the work 
of reclaiming the human driftwood, this 
sentimentality has not been more strongly 
appealed to. 

I am of the opinion that one who can 
voluntarily exchange a life of usefulness 
and respectability for an existence as crook 
or outcast is not of sound mind. Most peo- 
ple of weak mind are exceedingly senti- 
mental. These men and women, who turn 
night into day for their own purposes, make 
the back rooms of dives—usually the legis- 
lative annexes of some statesman-patriot — 
their favorite haunts. In most of these 
rooms a piano is manipulated by some fallen 
troubadour. Every one of the creatures 
is ready to tell the story of the past, and 
every one will lie about it; but there are 
moments when through their layer of accu- 
mulated moral and aimed filth a peep at 
their selves is possible. 

Even piano-players have “‘feelings,” and 


frequently the master of the keys, in re- © 


turn for a little refreshment, will “oblige on 
request.” Yes, I have sat there and have 
seen the masks of hardness and sinfulness 
falling, while behind the curtain of tears I 
saw but a weak, foolish human being. 

The other night, the song played ‘‘on 
request’’ was one in which a mother is pray- 
ing in her country homefor the straying one. 
While that thought was the leitmotif of the 
lyric, the verses ran to birds, flowers, brooks 
and hillsides. Especially in the chorus the 
hillside was used for rhyming with “‘bride,”’ 
“light” and “pride,” and the one who had 
made the request seemed to be infatuated 
with the hillside refrain and hummed it for 
hours. Alas, tae to expectations, the 
poor creature’s knowledge of hillside, birds 
and flowers was restricted to sand dunes at 
Coney Island, sparrows in Mulberry Bend 
Park, and the “‘fresh cut”’ pinks of the ped- 
lers on the [Bowery. But the common- 
place platitudes of the song seemed to her 
the acme of all that was sweet, pure and 
wholesome. 

These songs about home and mother 
never fail to bring the tears to the eyes of 
some whom you would scarcely think capa- 
ble of the gift of weeping. During these 
periods of accentuated emotion their minds 
and hearts are plastic to the slightest sug- 
gestion for good. And this channel to get 
at the hearts of the lost and fallen should 
be more used than it is. That the workers 
of rescue missions are aware of this respon- 
sive chord to certain appeal is shown by 
the continued usage of that old stand-by, 
Where is My Wandering Boy To-night? 

A penny represents a great deal to a child 
of the slums. For it ‘‘sticky apples,’ ‘‘all- 
day” candy, “‘lossengers’’ and other sweet 
““dainties’”’ may be purchased. And pennies 
are dreadfully scarceintheslums. Not long 
ago, on my way to my downtown head quar- 
ters, I was squeezing myself through the 
hordes of children on the sidewalk, when I 
beheld an ‘‘extraordinary bargain” in the 
window of a shop which did threefold duty 
as stationery, tobacco and candy store. A 

ile of multicolored cards had been spoiled 

y fire and water and were ‘‘almost given 
away.’ A few minutes later I had twenty- 
five of those cards and twenty-five newly 
coined pennies. I have a number of ac- 
quaintances among “‘the kiddies,” and, ere 
long, the usual crowd got around me. 
Without comment I gave each one of my 
friends his or her choice: brand-new penny 
or damaged holiday card. After offering 
my tempting wares to twenty-five children 
I found that I had twenty-three pennies and 


‘only two cards left. 


Yes, I know, the ape will always reach 
for the brightest object, and the cannibal is 
jollied into a preparatory state of civiliza- 
tion by gay beads and buttons. But, let me 
ask you, in what state do we find the chil- 
dren of the slums? 

A legacy of ugliness seemed to have been 
unburdened on one little girl who stood in 
the circle around me that day. Sins of 
fathers and mothers could easily be traced 
in the repulsive little phiz. Yet when she 
turned from the pennies to the damaged 
works of art in my other hand and chose a 
pink moonrise, trimmed with blue snow, 
she looked very much like a mere child—a 
child whom anybody could have loved. 

Only a few days ago a man who always 
remembers his friends when he is in need 


sent for me. I found him in a regulation 

room”’ of a lodging-house—a box-stall, six 
feet byfour. He had lived there for months, 
it was his ‘‘home,”’ and while he told me the 
usual tale I noticed his efforts to make the 
bare hole more homelike. Illustrations 
from various papers and periodicals were 
stuck to the wall, and here and there 


oups of really good smaller pictures en- | 


ivened the monotony. This, in itself, was 
encouraging, but particularly gratifyin 
was the character of the pictures. Instead 
of pictures of prize-fights and other sup- 
posedly popular events, there were the 
Return of the Prodigal, the Sailor’s Fare- 
well, and kindred subjects. 

‘“Ah,” said the owner of this picture- 
gallery, when asked by me to state his views 
on slum conditions, ‘‘don’t you know what 
Jacob A. Riis says in one of his books? He 
says: ‘That what the poor need most they 
hate the most.’ But not many of them that 
come down here to make us good believe it. 
They have their own pet ideas, and we’re 
only good for experiments. While we’re 
alive some o’ them try to make us good by 
eating certain kinds of food, or taking some 
kind o’ pills, or believing in one kind of relig- 
ion or another, or they try to work some 
cure on us that’s been thought out by some 
professor in college. And when we’re dead 
they throw us on a table and let a lot o’ stu- 
dents practice on us. Dead or alive, they 
think we’re things to practice on, and not 


men, each one of us with a different disposi- | 


tion, temper or curse. They prescribe for 
us, and we've got to take it. Them pictures 


on the wall? Say, ain’t I low enough with- | 


out you thinking I ain’t got use for nothing 
only beef stew and mixed ale?” 

“But there is the free picture-gallery, the 
Museum of Art, and 2 

“Oh, cut that out; cut that out!’’ he 
interrupted with a mingling of contempt 
and disgust. 
the way of art and such is always so far from 
the slums that a fellow gets broke paying 
carfare to get toit. Then, sure, they’re free, 
but you just put on my rags and see how 
free-and-easy your admission to one o’ them 
museums would be! It’s like trying to get 
into one o’ them swell churches with All Are 
Welcome on the outside of it. And, besides, 
what do I know about art? I could stand in 
front 0’ one of them masterpieces for a whole 
day without tumbling whether it was a 
chromo or painted with real oil. That ain’t 
what I want. I just like to have something 


—something—ah, you know—something | 


that'll take the rough edge off of things. 
There’s times when I go to bed as soon as I 


can, because there’s no other place to go to | 


when afellow don’t want to go to the mixed- 
ale camp. 

“No, take it from me; being hungry ain’t 
the worst part of this game.” 


Bodies Saved and Minds Neglected 


Thereisno doubt about it, most of these men 
deserve their fate. If they do, why do you 
not leave them to their fate? Have youa 
right to help their bodies at the expense of 
their hearts and minds? If there is any- 
thing in that highfalutin balderdash about 
a universal brotherhood and the one great 
bond uniting all races and classes, why don’t 
some of you, who have this sounding 
twaddle at the tips of your tongues, jump 
right into the midst of life as it is, and, in- 
stead of giving advice which you would 
never follow, step up to the nearest un- 
fortunate representative of that great 
“brotherhood” — Heaven knows they’re not 
hard to meet—and if you cannot give him 
or make him work, make him, at least, laugh 
or cry, and let him know that you recognize 
the fact that he has “‘feelings”’ as well as 
you. Many a man who cannot have his 
meals brought to him will take the trouble 
of going after them. 

But no; they of the slums are treated like 
beings of another world. Whatever is found 
to be of no use ‘‘uptown”’ is sent ‘“‘down- 
town”’ to be of use there. Cast-off clothing, 
seraps of food, discarded articles of all sort 
are sent daily and are gratefully received. 
Perhaps it is a social tenet that they who 
are not able to earn the necessities of life 
must be satisfied with whatever is given 
to them in charity. But—and there are 
many in the slums who agree with me—if 
you want to lift the objects of charity from 
the state in which charity is their sole de- 
pendence you cannot send only the human 
cast-offs of ‘‘uptown”’ to perform this task 
for the human cast-offs of ‘‘downtown.” 
The most brilliant, the most educated, the 
most Christian are none too good for this 
duty of humanity.” 


“Whatever they give free in | 
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Oh, the noble King of France, 
He had ten thousand men, 

He marched them up the hill one day— 
And he marched them down again ! 


ished a ridiculous notion that ‘‘it was 

good for boysto have some work todo.” 
Father ‘‘had to work when he was a boy,”’ 
and he presented this as an argument to 
apply to your case; but it was of little 
weight with you, because, privately, you 
bet with yourself that he never had to work 
so hard as you—never! The other fellows 
could go fishing, and everything, while 
you'd got to rake the yard! _ 

’Twould have been an easy matter to 
lighten this burden of toil. Any time dur- 
ing school you would have been glad to stay 
out in order to split wood and run errands 
and rake up! But no, only after school, 
and Saturdays, and vacations, would do, 
and what might have been made a privilege 
was made a hardship, with your father, 
from his security, recollecting what he did 
“when he was a boy,” and evidently taking 
it out on you. 

‘Can I go fishin’ to-morrow?”’ 

With a bluffness concealing sundry mis- 
givings, you laid the question before mother, 
craftily hoping that she, without thinking, 
would answer ‘‘yes,”’ and that you might 
have the benefit of a family division. Alas, 
mother was not to be entrapped! 

‘“Ask your father,” she parried, just as 
you had feared that she might. 

So, reluctantly, you sought father. 

“Well, John?”’ he encouraged as you 
silently stood before him. Educated 
through sireship, he understood perfectly 
what was coming. 

‘Can I go fishin’ to-morrow?” 

‘“Why, you have the yard to rake, you 
know, don’t you?” 

“But Pll rake it after school.” 

The pledge tumbled eagerly out for in- 
spection, and father promptly condemned 
it. 

““That’s what you said when I let you off 
last Saturday,” he smiled. 

“Tt rained,” you faltered. : 

So it did. After you had spent Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday con- 
templating, reconnoitering and otherwise 
getting ready, then on Friday you had been 
foiled by a shower. Well, ’twas no fault of 
yours that the yard was still unraked. Your 
intentions had been good, but Providence 
moves in mysterious ways. 

‘I guess you’d better rake and have it 
done with. Then you can go.” 

‘“‘But I promised Snoopie and Fat I’d go. 
Fishin’ ’]l be dandy now. It’s always best 
right after a rain.” 

You had begun to whine. 

“John!” 

When father said ‘‘John!” in that tone, 
with one exclamation point, it indicated 
that your cause was finally and flatly dis- 
missed. An additional exclamation point 
might mean committal for contempt. 
Accordingly, unwilling to provoke this, 
after sniffing a moment, on the safe side of 
his newspaper, and morosely kicking, re- 
gardless of the paint, at the porch railing, 
off you went, slamming the inoffensive gate, 
and quite ripe for any desperate deed that 
could be readily undone, if necessary. 

The next day dawned splendidly. Never 
was a better fishing day—never! Never 
could be another so good—never! Yet 
father and mother did not seem to care, and 
ate breakfast as indifferently as though 
raking the yard was fully as much fun for 
a boy as pulling out bullheads. 

From in front somebody whistled per- 
sistently. 

“There’s Snoopie. He wants me to go,” 
you reminded. Still time remained for a 
change in*the program, if—if 

“T hear him,” responded mother mildly. 

“Run out and tell him, so he won’t wait,”’ 
suggested father. 

Enveloped in shame and sorrow, you 
emerged to the impatient Snoopie, and 
broke the news: 

““T can’t go. My father says I’ve got to 
rake the yard.” 

Snoopie—who had no father, and whose 
mother, ‘‘washing out,” left him to an 


G ished a id father and mother nour- 
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When You Ran Away 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


enviable independence of garb and ocecupa- 
tion— stared in pity. 

‘‘Aw, hangtheold yard! Comeon. She’s 
a daisy day!” 

‘‘T ean’t,’’ you miserably confessed. 

“Pooh! You bet I’m goin’, though, all 
the samee! You’re missin’ it.” 

And on he passed, whistling, with exag- 
gerated blitheness, a disjointed tune, leav- 
ing you to lean disconsolately over the fence 
and remark him, and then to retire to face 
the flinty tyrants within. 

You plumped into your chair, lowered 
over your plate, recklessly slashed at your 
food, and in other ways endeavored to 
make plain your dissatisfaction with the 
domestic régime. But no one appeared 
to notice. After breakfast father went 
downtown as usual, mother bustled about 
housewifely duties, Maggie, the girl, sang 
about her kitchen tasks—and your raking 
of the yard seemed to be accepted as a 
matter of course. 

So, without, while the day waxed finer 
and finer, and the fishing better and better, 
and the birds sang invitingly, and the whole 
world was gay and free, you scratched with 
prosaic rake. As higher mounted the 
golden sun, higher seethed the bitterness in 
your heart. 

You would run away. 

This time you would run away. You had 
spared them, previously, but it had been 
mistaken kindness. Evidently they did 
not appreciate a boy. They must be taught 
through experience—but they would learn 
their lesson too late. Too late would they 
learn that the patience of even a worm has 
its limits; that the downtrodden will turn. 
You were being made a slave of. What 
was your life, anyway, but around of school, 
and piling wood, and raking, and other 
coercion? Had you no rights at all? 

You would run away. 

Then, then (you trusted) would come 
upon that household the time when, 
gathered together and lonely, one member 
would say to another: 

“‘T wish that Johnny was here.” 

“Yes,” father would confess, ‘‘if he were 
only here, he might go fishing whenever he 
chose. I would be kinder to him.” 

“And I, too,” mother would quaver. ‘‘I 
understand now. I used to send him after 
a yeast-cake, and never think how tired he 
must be.” 

“And I’d never mind, again, his being 
in the kitchen,”’ Maggie, the girl, would sob. 
‘“No, indeed! He should have all the cake 
and lumps of brown sugar he wanted. And 
he could track up the floor, too.” 

‘Oh, Johnny, Johnny!” they would all 
chorus. ‘‘Come back and try us once more! 
We'll be so different!” 

But you would be far away; perhaps at 
the very moment dying, unknown, miser- 
able, forlorn and forsaken! dying of starva- 
tion and neglect; and the people who found 
you would ask, among themselves, pity- 
ingly: 

“Who is he? Has he no name?” 

And the answer would be: 

“None. He is only a poor little outcast, 
driven by abuse from home.” 

That would be a grand way to die—if the 
household could know about it. Your eyes 
grew wet, while your heart swelled trium- 
phant, as the picture took hold upon your 
imagination. 

The aroma of fresh cookies floated 
through the open kitchen door. You felt 
sure that Maggie would be expecting you. 
When warm cookies were heralded she had 
good reason to expect you. Consequently, 
this morning you hesitated, and for a long 
time you held off with the vague purpose 
of spiting her, or your mother. If only one 
or the other would try to coax you in! But 
neither coaxed. So finally (the aroma at- 
tracting beyond endurance) you stalked 
moodily in of yourself, and from the fragrant 
pile secured a handful of the luscious disks. 

Even as you did so, you were proudly con- 
scious that another cooky day and the pile 
would await your coming in vain. Very 
likely, after you were gone, the folks would 
not bake cookies any more. Or, if they 
did, the dough would be all salty with tears. 
Or, maybe, as an almost hopeless resort, 
mother would say: 


“Maggie, bake cookies to-day, just as we 
used to. Leave the door open, and per- 
chance—who knows?—our Johnny will be 
about, and when he smells them he will 
understand that we are waiting, and re- 
membering.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am—who knows?” would re- 
ply Maggie chokingly. 

You, also, choked; for even then you 
would be dead—dead! You could die in a 
week, couldn’t you? 

You gulped down the last mouthful of 
warm cooky, and suddenly as you raked 
you waxed brighter. Why die? Why not 
live on, and become famous? Would that 
not be a far better revenge? Then, some 
day would drift to household ken word of a 
new star in the firmament of glory; a name 
would be read—a name resounding through 
the whole world, name of intrepid explorer, 
dashing leader, multi-millionaire, potentate 
over savage peoples, what not! And father 
would say to mother: 

““Why—that’s our Johnny!” 

“Tt certainly is!’* would exclaim mothers 

And she would call Maggie, and all would 
discuss the strange tidings. Soon the vil- 
lage would be ringing with your fortunes. 

The household would write to you, of 
course, humbly pleading for one sign of for- 
giveness, for a visit, for a line—just one 
line. But you would scorn their missives, 
ignore their messages. 

Or would it not be finer to heap coals of 
fire upon their heads? 

*Twas a difficult matter to decide. 

At any rate, you would run away. That 
very afternoon should witness you stead- 
fastly plodding onward, face to the West, 
fortune and revenge before, ungrateful 
home behind. When tea was ready Maggie, 
and then mother, would call you, and would 
receive no answer. 

Mother would say to father: 

“Why, we can’t find Johnny!” 

“He'll come,” father would say. 

But you wouldn’t come. They would 
eat fade: without you; they would grow 
alarmed; they would ask among the neigh- 
bors; they would search up stairs and down 
and nothing would give them a hint—or 
would it be a subtler stroke to leave a note, 
a tear-stained note, with your last farewell 
scrawled thereon? 

That was another point to be considered. 
However, the truth would dawn upon them. 
At first they would refuse to believe it. 
They would think: 

“Oh, he’ll be back! You see if he isn’t.’ 

But you wouldn’t. Night would fall; 
there would be calling, weeping, running to 
and fro, and all the time you would be out 
in the dark and dew, at the mercy of robbers 
and bears and wolves. 

When came the dawn, it would find the 
household red-eyed and distraught and 
wildly repentant—but no Johnny. 

Your desk at school would be empty. 
The news of your departure would be spread 
about. Teacher would falter, stop and 
burst into tears when she reached your 
name in the roll-calls, and as a mark of re- 
spect your seat would never be given to 
another. It would remain untenanted, 
sacred, an object-lesson to parents. 

Possibly the minister would refer to you 
in church; possibly in his sermon. He 
would not mention your name outright, 
because that would be unnecessary, but he 
would speak in such a manner that the 
allusion should be unmistakable. The 
congregation would turn, all, and look ac- 
cusingly at your folks’ pew—the pew of 
shame. 

Yes, you would run away. 

You were unusually quiet and subdued 
that noon at dinner. ’Twas the quietness 
of resolve, the deep silence of pity. Here 
was the last meal that you should ever eat 


at this board—and none save yourself knew | 


it! That seemed almost a missed oppor- 
tunity. If only the household might sus- 
pect, and try to make advances. Then 
you could coolly rebuff it, deliberately 


freeze it out, torture it with shallow denials, | 
and thus enjoy its fears while forbidding it | 


your confidence. 
But the meal progressed, and nobody 
seemed curious. That made you mad. | 
“All raked, John?’ asked father Br 
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| your preparations. 
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she hails cheerily. 
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Rees usin. 

You answered him as briefly as was pos- 
sible and safe. 

“That’s good. Do you think he has 
earned a pair of white rabbits, mamma?” 

White rabbits! 

‘“He has been a very good boy, and 
worked hard,’’ assured mother, smiling 
upon you. 

‘Well, we'll see,’ hinted father, also 
smiling. 

Gee! White rabbits were a serious men- 
ace to your carefully erected structure. You 
felt your outer defenses giving way. Stand 
firm, John; close the breach! . You have 
resolved, you know; don’t be lured by 
tardy bribes! What are white rabbits to 
freedom and revenge? 

No, you will not be a traitor to yourself. 
like other 
overtures they willcome too late. There will 
be no John—no Johnny —no, no, no Johnny 
here, to give them to! And you smile in 
sickly fashion and say nothing. 

You have before you the afternoon, and 
While, all unconscious 
of your sinister designs, the household pro- 


_ ceeds about its routine, you make ready. 
- You will not carry much with you. In fact, 


it is a question whether to leave your 
bureau drawers untouched, or to abstract 
articles enough to signify your intentions. 

Oliver Optic’s boys, when fleeing from 


_ the tyranny of a cruel stepfather, either left 
_ with their possessions slung over their 


shoulder, tied up in a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief at the end of astick, or else trundled 
a trunk away in a wheelbarrow. 

With tears (tears flow very easily) blurr- 
ing your eyes and occasionally dropping 
from the end of your nose, in your little 
room you hastily overhaul your belongings. 

In your bandanna handkerchief, laid 
upon the bed, you place an extra pair of 
stockings and your best necktie, and—well, 
there doesn’t seem much else, in the emer- 
gency clothing line, to betaken. A boy does 
not require much; one outfit of raiment 
can last quite a time, and the raggeder 
you get the sorrier will be the household. 

' Your pockets already hold your jack- 
knife and a jew’s-harp and burning-glass ; 
and thereto you add a cap-pistol (in your 
hip pocket, of course, so shat when you 
draw it you may draw it wickedly) and a 
fish-line. 

Take one last look at the little room; 
dear little room, which shall know you no 
more. Does it hate to see you go? But in 
vain it mutely implores. You settle your 
cap firmly upon your head, and, stifling a 
sob over the pathos of it all, you descend 
the stairs. 

You stick the bandanna parcel beneath 
’Twould be satisfying if the 
household might suspect it, and still not see 
it. But the happy medium is rather diffi- 


' cult to attain. 


As you pass through the hall, mother is 
in the sitting-room. 
‘Where are you going, Johnny boy?” 


““Nowhere,’’ you falter. ‘‘Just off!” 

‘“Well, don’t be late to supper. We’re 
going to have hot biscuit and honey!” ~ 

Biscuit and honey! Thunder! Every- 
thing is conspiring against you. 

But never mind. Noting, with minute 
care, each familiar object (ah, these inani- 
mate acquaintances, they know and feel 
bad !), you proceed into the kitchen, where, 
right before Maggie’s eyes, you boldly stock 
up on two cookies and an apple. ’Tis poor 
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excuse for biscuit and honey, but good 
enough for an outcast. 

You pees on, out of the house, through 
the back gate. The deed isdone! You are 
in the alley. Home is behind you. Many a 
long year will intervene ere that back gate 
will swing again to your hand. 

Then you grow angry, and you stiffen 
your neck. Very well; the folks needn’t 
care, if they don’t want to. Perhaps they 
think that you’re fooling. You’ll show 
them—yes, you'll show them! You’d like 
to show them right away. Oh, if they’d 
only call after you, and beg you to turn, 
and give youthe chance! You’d never even 
twist your head. The darned old fools! 

You resolutely round the alley corner 
and march straight down the street. Wild 
horses could not drag you back. You 
wish they’d try. 

Striding hotly on, you have put two 
whole blocks behind you. Now your stern 
pace slackens alittle. With thesky so blue, 
and the sun so bright, and the maples above 
so rustly, and the yards and atisex on 
either hand so good-humored and com- 
fortable, really, it is getting to be strenuous 
work keeping up steam. You have to be 
constantly upon the qui vive, or your fires 
die down. 

The darned—the darned old fools! 

You have been longer in traversing this 


third block. Another block, and the maples | 
and the sidewalk and the comfortable, | 


friendly houses cease; the country begins. 
Well, you’ll go that far, anyway. 

D-darn them! 

You have come to the end of the street; 
here is your Rubicon. You feel that once 


started upon that country road, with your | 


handkerchief, attached to a stick, over 
your shoulder, then it will be too late. The 
idea rather awes you. Now that you are on 


the edge of it, the world looks to be a more | 


desolate, a more alien refuge than you had 
anticipated. 


it did. 
Darn ’em, anyway! 


If it was not for those white rabbits. 
You walk slower, and blink hard. 


You hesitate, and halt, as if run down— | 


which, in truth, you are! You blink, and 
finger the cookies in your pocket. 

Are the folks at home missing you? Sup- 
posing they find out that you have run 


away, and as punishment deny you the | 
The thought | 


white rabbits, after all! 
stings you. You keep being reminded that 
there are biscuits and honey for supper. 
That, too, is an unsettling thought, and 
you sit by the roadside and eat the cookies 
and the apple. 

Perhaps—perhaps you have gone far 
enough. Perhaps you had better not ‘‘do 
it’”’ this time. 


When, rather sheepishly, “you reénter | 
that back gate you encounter no signs of | 


confusion and agitation. Although it is 


your impression that you have been gone | 


a long, long time, everything appears as 


before—same house, same back yard, rake | 


just where you had scornfully left it. 
You slip upstairs. The little room wel- 


comes you; you eye it defiantly, as if | 


challenging it to ridicule you, but it only 
welcomes. You restore stockings, tie, pistol 
and fish-line, and fold up your bandanna. 
You need none of them—now. You have 
changed your plans. But only those, your 


late supplies, know what a narrow squeak | 


for it the household has had. 


The First Person Singular 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


McUmphrey’s a fellow who’s lengthy on lungs, 

Backed up by the smoothest of ball-bearing 
tongues, 

And his topic—himself—is worth talking 
about, 

But he works it so much he has frazzled it out. 

He never will give me my half of a chance 

To chip in my own little, clever romance 

In the first person singular. Yes, and they 
say, 

He offended you, too, in a similar way. 


Cousin Maud tells her illnesses, ancient and 
recent, 

In a most minute way which is almost indecent ! 

Vivisecting herself, with some medical chatter, 

She serves us her portions —as if on a platter, 

Neyer noting how Iam but waiting to stir 

My dregs of diseases to offer to her. ‘ 

And I hear (such a joke!) that your chronic 
gastritis 

Stands silent forever before her nephritis. 


Mrs. Henderson’s Annie goes out every night, 

And Bertha, before her, was simply a fright, 

While Agnes broke more than the worth of her 
head, 

And Maggie—well,some things are better unsaid. 


Such manners to talk of her help—when she | 


knows 
My wife’s simply aching to tell her owr woes! 
And I hear that she never lets you get a start 
On your story of Rosy we all know by heart. 


You’d hardly believe that I’ ve heard Bunson tell 


The Flea-Powder Frenchman and Razors to Sell, | 


The One-Legged Goose and that old What You 
Please— 


And even, I swear it, The Crow and the Cheese. 


And he sprang that old yarn of He Said ’twas 
His Leg, 

When you wanted to tell him Columbus’s Egg, 

While I wanted to tell my own whimsical tale 

(Which I recently wrote) of The Man in the 
Whale! 


And dying, too, somehow | 
seems not so attractive a revenge as once | 


Perfect 


ransmission 


Built upon principles ac- 
knowledged to be the only 
correct ones, mechanically, 
for its particular ‘duty, the 
Cadillac transmission com- 


bines strength, durability 
| and quietness, involving 


complete utility of power 
and requiring the least pos- 
sible attention. With the 
aid of this wonderful piece of 
mechanism the Cadillac ap- 
proaches closely to being 
actually trouble-proof, and is 
the most economically main- 
tainedof allmotor cars. The 
transmission of the four- 
cylinder car affords three 
speeds forward —the first 
and only car with the planet- 
ary gear system to offer 
this advantage. 


Model F—Side-Entrance Touring 
Car, $950. 

Model B— Touring Car, with detachable 
Tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, divided seat, $750. 

Model D— Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p, Tour- 
ing Car, $2,800, 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Write for Catalog O, and address 
of nearest dealer, where you may 
see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A, L. A. M. 
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Six months 
Guarantee 
Against p 
Holes« 


to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or 
Holeproof Stockings that they will need 
no darning for six months. If they 


should we agree to replacethem by new ff 
| ones, upon surrender of the purchase [& 
ticket with the worn pair and one cou- 


pon, provided they are returned 5 
to us within six months from 


date of sale to the wearer. 


’ 
Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan 
(light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black 
legs with White feet. 
Sizes9 to 12. Two grades: 
(1) Worsted (medium weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.50. 
(2) Cotton (medium and light weight), 
Sold in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 


Aoleproor 
=Aosiery 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Black, Black legs with 
white feet, and Tan. Medium 
weight Egyptian Cotton. Sizes 
8 to 11. Sold ‘only in boxes con- 
taining 6 pairs for $2.00. 
All shipping charges 
prepaid. One size only 
toa box. State size de- 
sired when ordering. 


HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. 
i} Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR INTER- 
ESTING BOOKLET. 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter catalogue contain- 
ing everything in Woman’s Wear, mailed 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


TWO OF NEW YORK’S LATEST STYLE 
WAISTS FOR EARLY FALL WEAR 


Below we illustrate two special waist bargains. 
Select either or both. They will be sent to you 
with the full understanding and agreement that 
after you have received them, examined them and 


tried them on, if not perfectly satisfactory to you 


in every detail you may return them and your 

money will be refunded including express charges 

both ways. You run absolutely no risk in order- 

ing from SIEGEL COOPER Co., NEw York Ciry. 
The fact that we know positively that the two waists 

illustrated and described 

below are the greatest values 


ever before offered in waists 
makes it possible for us to 
give the above binding 
guarantee, 

No. 70 J—THE BLOS- 
SOM WAIST, made of silk 


| three times as large. 


finished cotton poplin cloth, 
white only. An ideal model 
for early Fall wear. DBeau- 
tifully tailored with cluster 
of pin tucks forming a full 
blouse. Wide front 
plait, tucked and 
artistically silk em- 
broidered; plaited 
back, newest 

shape sleeves fin- 

ished with tucked 


gauntlet cuffs 
New turn-ove 
stock collar and 


bow tie. Cut 
extra full and 
long; open front. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, 
An extraordinary 
value Price 


$1.00 


No 70 K—THE GEM 
WAIST. An extremely 
stylish and dressy model 
made of goog quality 
albatross, in white or 
black only, Just the 
waist appropriate for 
early Fall wear. Handsomely 
designed with round yoke 
front and back. Attached 
collar made of rows of hem- 
y stitching and German Valenci- 
ennes lace insertion. Beauti- 
fully shirred below yoke form- 
ing full blouse, newest sleeves, 
deep cuffs finished with lace 
insertions and hemstitching to 
match yoke. In every respect a 
most charming and _ serviceable 
waist. Offered by us as long as this lot will last 

for the special price of ( $ 1 95 
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KEEP COOL 


During the hot weather everyone wants ice 
cream. Don’t bother with a troublesome 
recipe that makes work in the kitchen. Try 
JELL-O0 ICE CREAM Powder. Everything but the 
ice in the package. Simply add a quart of 
milk and freeze in the usual way. No heating, 
no fussing, no trouble. Makes about 2 quarts 
of delicious ice cream — pleases everybody, 


Costs only Ic. a plate 
Gold Medal, Highest Award World’s Fair, St. 


i] Louis, 1904. Approved by Pure Food Com- ff 
il missioners. 2 packages 25c. at grocers. If }f 
}/ your grocer can’t supply you send his name ]} 
Hj aud 25c. in stamps for two packages, enough 
for one gallon. Order to-day sure. Four kinds: 


Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflayored. 


Send for beautifully illustrated recipe book, 
showing fifty ways of making ice cream. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Visit our exhibit, Portland Exposition. 


At small expense 
If you have a brook or spring within a 
mile of where you want running water, we 
can automatically pump it for you. Write 
for catalogue of our celebrated hydraulic 
@ ram. Raises water 35 feet for every foot fall. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENG. CO, 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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Wall Street and the Public Money 


(Concluded from Page 9) - 


handles in an average day many times the 
number of items handled by the National 
City, which, measured by total assets, is 
Of course, there is a 
large difference in the average size of the 
item. It may be worth mentioning, as 
illustrating the growth of bank deposits 
in the West, that only one bank in New 
York equals the First of Chicago in its hold- 
ings of deposits of country national banks, 
and none exceeds it. 

A little way below the National City 
stands the Bank of New York, the consti- 
tution of which was drawn up by Alexander 
Hamilton in March, 1784, and which has 
been in successful operation ever since. 
The date is proudly painted on the wall at 
the end of the banking-room, which, with 


' its narrow aisle for customers between high, 


white marble counters and its peaceful air, 
has an oddly sacerdotal effect. A tablet 
outside informs you that the cornerstone 
was laid in June, 1797; but if you are hurry- 
ing to see if you can’t substitute Steel Pre- 
ferred for Pennsylvania in your collateral, 
perhaps the fact will not strike you as 
important. Next the Sub-Treasury, and 
at the left hand of the heroic statue of 
Washington—which, by the way, was put 


| there because it is the spot where he took 


the oath as first President and not, as many 
tourists innocently suppose, in order that 
the Father of His Country might enjoy a 
blissful bronze immortality in gazing at 
Mr. Morgan across the street—stands the 
bald, little marble building of the United 
States Assay Office. This was built for the 
New York branch of the United States 
Bank, and so loomed large to the Wall 
Street of that ancient day, until Andrew 
Jackson happened along and smashed the 
concern. 


In Times of Peril and Panic 


| The great strength of the New York banks 


lies in their unity of action. When there 
is trouble they pull together. In the trying 


| times brought on by the war of 1812 the 


New York bankers met and took measures 
for their common protection; and in the 
Civil War they invented a protective device 


| which has been intermittently in use ever 


since—notably during the hard times of 
1893-1896. This device is the clearing- 
house loan certificate. New York is the 
final reserve city of the country; but it has 
no Bank of England or Bank of France or 
Imperial Bank of Germany to fall back 


| upon. Ina pinch the Treasury Department 


at Washington may increase its deposits 


| with the banks or pay off some Govern- 
| ment bonds before they are due and thus 


release gold to the famished Street. But in 


| the Civil War, and again in 1893-1896, 


the Treasury had no gold to spare. So the 


| banks, running short of real money, and 
| having no means of obtaining that article, 
| made themselves some stage money. They 
| deposited securities as collateral with a 
| committee of their clearing house, and the 


committee loaned them certificates which 
were intrinsically worth whatever the paper 
they were printed on would fetch at the 
ragman’s, but which by common consent 
among the banks were accepted by each 
from the others in payment of clearing- 
house balances. 

As noticed before, it takes surprisingly 


| little real money to do the business of Wall 


Street. The vast bulk of it is done by bank 
credits, evidenced by checks, drafts and the 
like. In a single day three or four hundred 
millions of these checks and drafts will be 
sent to the clearing house. After the 
clearings are made—that is, after each 
bank has been given credit for all the 
checks on other banks that it turned in, 
and has been charged with all the checks on 
itself that the other banks turned in—cer- 
tain net balances remain to be paid by the 
banks whose debits exceed their credits 
and to be received by the banks whose 
credits exceed their debits. The National 
City sends to the clearing house checks 
on all other banks to the amount, say, of 
$20,000,000, and all the other banks send 
checks on the National City to the amount 
of $20,100,000. So the National City pays 


| in to the clearing house $100,000 in cash, 


which is all the real money used in the 
transaction. The balances that are paid 
in real money amount on the average to 
about four and a half per cent. of the clear- 
ings. On May 10, 1901, the checks and 
drafts sent to the clearing house amounted 


to nearly $600,000,000, but the balances 
paid in money amounted to only 
$24,000,000, the other $576,000,000 being 
settled by exchanging one credit for 
another. Now, the clearing-house cer- 
tificate eliminates this final cash payment. 
Instead of paying the balance in real money, 
it is paid in the fiat money of the certificate. 
Only the small further step of paying the 
wages of the clerks in trading stamps 
would be necessary to reduce banking to 
that perfect state where no actual money 
whatever would be required. As for the 
occasional obstreperous or evil-minded cus- 
tomer who sought to draw out a round lot 
of actual money by Peele his check in 
person at the teller’s window, he was smiled 
at and told to call another day. Nobody 
could do anything about it, least of all the 
authorities at Washington, who are given 
exclusive control of the national banks, 
because to close the banks of New York 
would mean simply shutting up shop for 
the whole country. 

In fact, the clearing-house certificate, in 
spite of its rather raw look, probably was a 
beneficent device that saved the country 
from effects of the panic even more disas- 
trous than those which it experienced.. At 
any rate, it shows the nerve and resource- 
fulness of the Wall Street banker. 

It was twenty-one years ago that the 
elaborate nest of fraud which Ferdinand 
Ward had industriously constructed be- 
hind the dazzling name of General Grant 
came to the ground. The collapse of Grant 
& Ward threw the Street into a panic, and 
two important banks—the Marine and the 
Metropolitan—failed. There have been 
plenty of difficult times since. In 1890, the 
failure of the great English house of Baring 
strained the machinery considerably. Early 
in 1893 Mr. McLeod’s Reading deal went to 
pieces, nearly a million shares of the stock 
being dumped on the market in a single 
day. A little later the Cordage Trust 
collapsed like a toy balloon; and the panic 
was fairly started. All through President 
Cleveland’s second administration gold ran 
out of the Treasury as from a sieve and the 
Government kept borrowing to maintain 
gold payments. The enthusiastic nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan at Chicago, July 4, 1896, 
on a free-silver platform, appreciably in- 
creased the gloom and fear. The cycle of 
prosperity that began in 1897 has had its 
difficulties, too—notably the tremendous 
stock market smash of May 9, 1901, and the 
enormous inflation of the later industrial 
combinations. These combinations were 
floated so readily for a time, and the public 
was so generally optimistic with its money, 
that it looked as though there would be a 
regular industry of setting up rickety- 
legged trust companies to attract deposits 
that would be used in sky-rocket industrial 
promotions. Fortunately there came a 
halt in time. 

And as a matter of fact—it is a big fact, 


too—through all the disturbances there has | 
been no really important bank failure in | 


WallStreet in twenty years. The banks may 
good-naturedly skin one another on bright 
days; but in cloudy weather they stand 
together, and of recent years this solidarity 
has been too formidable for any storm to 
shake. Also, the bankers of the Street find, 
or make, a use, ordinarily, for some hun- 
dreds of millions of the country’s money 
that there is no particular use for at home. 


The Age of Buttons 


(ee people still cling to pins in 
preference to buttons. For the rest of 
the world modern fashions in clothing may 
be said to have been created chiefly by the 
button—just as the sky-scraper building 
was created by the elevator. There were 
buttons, by the way, as early as the four- 
teenth century, worn for ornament, but 
the buttonhole was unknown until long 
afterward, and the eighteenth century 
was half gone before buttons were manu- 
factured in any quantity. 

The present epoch might fairly be called 
the Age of Buttons. It has been reckoned 
that the people of the United States un- 
button 800,000,000 buttons every night 
when they go to bed, and rebutton the same 
number in the morning. Think how long 
it would take you to unbutton and button 
that number of buttons, and you will 
realize what an important thing is the 
button in the scheme of our civilization. | 


TO CREMATE HIMSELF— 


Simply endeavoring to patch 
up another breakdown ! 


Did you ever have this experience with your 
furnace? Yes? ‘Then it is not a BAY STATE, 


Bay State Furnaces - 


never go back on their owners at critical moments. 
They are built for work, they are built for satis- 
faction and to give results, not trouble. BAY 
STATE FURNACES are the kind that heat | 
evenly, gratefully, thoroughly, and, withal, | 
economically. No furnace ever made is so easy to 
operate, so reliable in every respect. 4 

If you are interested, and desire particulars of 
the furnace which is the best in every respect, 
| write us. We will send free booklet, replete with | 
\ useful information pertaining to the ‘ 


Bay State 
Furnace 


/ Have you seen our 
offer, 


How to Obtain | 
FREE 


a handsome cut-glass 
Inkstand, with solid 
sterling silver top, or 
solid sterling silver 
handle Pocket Knife, { 
} with best steel 
blades? If you have 
A\) missed this, write | 
j to-day for full particulars, and mention this 
f magazine. You will find it worth your while, 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
f Fre 


The Only Socks — 
That Stand Hard Knocks | 
Vitality Socks wear best because 4 ply 
on all wearing surfaces —toe—hee 
—sole—back. They require no mend: 
ing —no darns to hurt the feet. 


PAT. APPLIED -FoR.;: 


3 Pairs for 50c 


The only sock of merit ever sold for less 
than 25c. Black, Tan, Blue, Gray — fast 
sanitary colors. Sizes 9 to 12. % 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for WOMEN — 
are reinforced—4 ply—at toe, heel, sole and back, and also 
top of hose to prevent tearing by garter clasp. Black, 
Blue and Gray. Extra elastic welt. Sizes 816 to 10. Of 
dealer, or direct from factory prepaid, on receipt of | 
VITALITY HOSIERY COMPANY / 
1682 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Guns, Rifle 


Bargains 
in 


Send three 

cents in stamps for our 48-page Sy 
Illustrated Catalog and 8-p. bargain list. 
Don’t buy until you have seen our bargain lis 


CHAS. J. GODFREY CO., 4 Warren St., 


for one person in each County. Every one w 
Glasses, a ready customer. Permanent 4 


profitable business for right party. 7 
BRIGGS OPTICAL CO., 419 Triangle Building, Roche: 


ry of the man who stood on London 
“and offered Golden Guineas for 
Shillings, and that he made but 
es. The reason is obvious—no 


Had the vendor of the 


ner they were genuine or 
before the transaction was 
pleted, he would have had 
o difficulty in breaking the 
jank of England. 

‘Tf every man who can afford 
buy my cigars and who reads 
his advertisement believed that 
was selling cigars by the hun- 
lred at wholesale prices, neither 
nine nor any other factory in 
‘he world could fill the orders. 
‘lease consider for a moment 
hat I give you the opportunity 
f taking my Guineas to the 
aint—in other words, take the 
igars, try them by smoking ten 
ir twelve out of one hundred, 
-ompare them with other cigars 
hat you know or “think to be 
jood that cost from $3.00 to 
5.00 per hundred more, and if 
& are not perfectly satisfied 
hat lam selling them at whole- 
ale prices, return the remain- 
ag cigars; no charge for what 
ou have smoked —I will pay 
re expressage both ways. 


MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
pon request, send one hun- 
red Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
nm approval to a reader of The 
saturday Evening Post, express 
repaid. He may smoke ten 
igars and return the remain- 
og ninety at my expense, if he 
snot pleased with them; if he 
3 pleased, and keeps them, he 
grees to remit the price, $5.00, 
vithin ten days. 
i The fillers of these cigars are clear 
davana of good quality—not only clear, 
rut long clean Havana—no shorts or cut- 
ings are used. They are hand made by 
he best of workmen and the making has 
nach to do with the smoking qualities 
pf a cigar. The wrappers are genuine 
‘umatra. 

In ordering, please use business letter- 
ead or enclose business card, and state 
vhether mild, medium or strong cigars 
ire desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
13 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAW STON | 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


ff Ours is the only Ostrich 

Feather Manufactory in 
the world growing its 
Own raw feathers and 
selling at 


Producer’s 
Prices 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 


AND SHAPE 


| DELIVERED PREPAID —— 


ce us $2.00 for a 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16-in. 
Comtesse Piume, like the picture; best quality, 
pe a third more at retail; black, white, pink 
ae Pine. We prepay delivery charges and re- 
; the price if not satisfactory. Look for the 
trade mark on the back of the quill and accept 
nothing claimed to be “just as good.” 


FREE Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated Catalogue of every 
ial 
ba 


style of ostrich goods and price list for repair work 
upon request. 

CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 

ox 45 South Pasadena, Cal. 


We develop films 
at 25c per dozen 


: 1 Genuine Velox prints 

cary slip mounts 5c each—return postage 
ail orders for photo supplies promptly 
Satisfactorily filied at lowest prices. 


reest Retail Drug Store in America. 


& DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


eryone has heard} Baby Bullet: The 


Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Miss Lockhart,” began Sutphen, ‘I 
have brought you out here to have a very 
confidential talk.”’ 

_ ‘Confidential 2?” She looked up at 
him in surprise. The smile on his strong, 
homely, pleasant face reassured her. 

‘“Well, go ahead,”’ she said. 

“It’s—it’s Baby Bullet!’’ Sutphen 
made the admission guiltily. ‘Our friend, 
Miss Schell, is fanatically attached to it.’’ 

““Hasn’t any other thought in her head.” 

Sutphen sighed. ‘‘There are times when 
I could wring Alphonse’s neck,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Of course, anybody can see that 
he wants to make a good impression, but 
when he goes on puffing Baby and piling 
lie on lie, I wonder the earth doesn’t open 
and swallow him up. The truth is, Miss 
Lockhart—and you won’t think I’ma brute 
to say it, will you?—but that little car is 
rotten!” 

He was relieved by Essy’s acquiescence. 
She mournfully agreed that it was rotten. 

“‘Alphonse and I pulled it all to pieces 
this morning,’”’ Sutphen continued, “and, 
after three terrific hours, with the help of a 
bucket of coal-oil, we managed to get it to 
turn over. It will actually run now, and de- 
velop a little power, but Heaven only knows 
how long it will manage to keep it up.” 

“Tt isn’t any good to talk to me about 
it,” said Essy. ‘‘ You ought to have it out 
with Miss Schell.” 

“But she’s capable of flaring up and 
throwing the whole thing over.”’ 

“Then you had better call it off and leave 
us to our fate.” 

“T won’t do that, whatever happens.”’ 

“But you can’t put in six weeks towing 
Baby?” 

“You bet I could—if you think Miss 
Schell would submit to it!” 

“She never would.” 

“‘T’ve been turning over several ways of 
meeting the trouble. We might arrange 
to have Baby stolen.” 

“You forget that we have Mr. Bocher 
against us, too!” 5; 

“Confound him—yes! But what about 
an accident? Topple it into a ditch, or have 
it run into by a steam-roller?”’ 

“Tt would be just like Baby to bust the 
steam-roller—and besides, Christine would 
know in a minute. Then. she might tie us 
up for weeks until it was mended again.” 


‘‘What’s the matter with storing it 
No, | 


somewhere?” 

‘‘She’d want to be stored with it! 
Mr. Sutphen, I hate to say it, because it is 
all too silly for words—but no Baby, no us.”’ 

She smiled sadly as she delivered this 
ultimatum. 

‘“And why do you care to bother ?”’ she 
added. ‘‘If I were you I’d whip up Gee 
Whiz and disappear into space.” 

Sutphen chewed the end of his cigar 
enigmatically. ‘‘Oh, that’s out of the ques- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘I’d rather push Baby 
Bullet than lose you. I suppose that 
means towing—well, let’s tow!”’ 

“‘There’s no other way that I can see— 
and even that will need tact.”’ 

“We've settled one great point, anyway. 
Whatever happens, you and I are going to 
see this through and stand in together?” 

They shook hands on it. 

‘“You’re splendid the way you stick at 
things,” she said approvingly. ‘‘ You're 
an awful lot of a man, and I’ve marked you 
up ten on my affection gauge.”’ 

“‘T’m going to go higher than that before 
I’ve done!” 

“Well, don’t break it,’”’ she returned. 

“T’m afraid the other fellow did that.” 

“There wasn’t anybody else—I was only 
fibbing. I’d have felt mortified not to have 
a broken heart to offset yours, you know!”’ 

“Honest?” 

““Why, you just drove me to it!” 

Sutphen did not say anything as he took 
the path back to the inn, but Essy became 
alive to the fact that his cheerfulness had 
suddenly doubled. He kept looking down 
at her and smiling. She was smiling, too, 
and she felt within her a wild and unac- 
countable pleasure. The old garden, the 
timbered inn, the grass, the flowers, the 
fleecy clouds passing overhead—all merged 
together in an unforgetable picture. 

“You don’t know how happy you’ve 
made me,”’ said Sutphen, quite simply. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“King of Them AIl’’ | 


and the most unique business proposition that the man who shaves himself has | 

ever faced. i 

One of the many reasons for its success is because it has thoroughly, convin- | 

| cingly, and scientifically solved the shaving problem and is fast eradicating the barber J 

| habit with its expense and discomfort. | 

|. The Gillette Safety Razor is different mechanically from any razor made, and 

} is technically superior, as hundreds of thousands of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. 

| Let the Gillette theory convince you as it has others. 

No matter how tender your face or how wiry your beard, the Gillette Safety 

} Razor will give a clean, even, and velvety shave without fear of cutting or | 

| irritating the skin. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price —is 

beautifully finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. These blades are hard- | 
ened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process and : 


NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING 


Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Think of the time, money, and labor | 
you save because the Gillette blade is different from other blades and each will shave from | 
H 20 tO go times, 
Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and accept no t 
substitutes. He can procure it for you. X 


| . 
Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-day free SS vy a Ky | 
{ trial offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. Geese ty 

1} 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1106 Times Bldg., 42d St. and B’dway, New York (oy 


With 12 blades at your disposal you will have 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


| after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diame- 
ter: No. 17, 58"; No. 18, 
H%"; No. 19, %"; No. 20, 
1”; No. 21, 146”. Mailed 
upon receipt of price. 
30c per pair, 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
4 The flat-ended teeth expand 
44 thegums, keeping them soft, 
comforts and amuses the 
child, preventing convul- 
sions and cholera infantum. 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


{BAILEY'S sisal Il | 


TOOTH BRUSH. f 


Should be on Your Front Door 


Is it? If not, you need one of our hand- 
some name plates. Adds dignity and 
finish to your home, and saves time and 
temper by answering the tiresome, oft- 
repeated query—'' Who lives here?’’ Mov- 
able letters enclosed in lustrous Aluminum 
(99% pure) frame. Will not chip, crack, rust 
nor tarnish. Prices: Plain, $1.00; Em- 
bossed, $1.25; Hand Engraved, like cut, 
$1.50. Any name, postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price. 


5, Bi 


SEVELT 


are making big money with 
the’ Guaranty Name Plate. 
Sells at sight for houses, flats, offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, hospitals, public buildings, 
etc. Plate can be arranged in a minute, 
Just slip in the letters needed and screw on 
door, end of desk or other desired location. 
Splendid chance for live, active, full- 
blooded salesmen, 


Write for full details today. 


GUARANTY PLATE WORKS 
144 Pembroke Bik., | Manchester, N. H. 


Agents 


fi Lh Wi. 7 y 
{| y wipe Uy pb 
TAMIL 

Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 

injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 


tooth wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1, 25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Little Athletes developed by daily spins on the 


Patent Irish Mail 


applied for. ¢ ‘‘It’s geared.”’ 


Provides exactly 
amount of exercise for a/Z mus- 


E PAG a) (i UJ Strongest in 
the World 

Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and 
has four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. sq. 


hard pine butted, registered 1620 Ibs. before part- 
Used hy the best mechanics and manufac- 


the right 


ing). 


f cles. Hilarious fun for boy or turers the world over. Invaluable in household 
i girl. A smart, sporty little car ‘use, for Furniture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, 
\ built on hygienic lines, Rubs and wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 1-oz. 

ber-tired, light, strong. Pe7- bottle or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 


mailed for 12c. if your dealer hasn't our line. 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
2.02. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
Le PAGH’S MUCILAGE 


2-oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 


fectly safe. If your dealer 
hasn't it, order direct from 
us. Write for booklet FREE, 
“He can't upset.” Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


eS 254 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind, 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


without 
This Latel. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO.,.131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
‘ 
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/ with $10.00 purchases of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powder and many 
other Home Needs. The average 
family uses over $10.00 worthofthese jj 
every month. Buy from the manu- 
facturers and furnish your home 
without cost. The purity and excel- 
lence of Larkin Products warrant 
their use in every home— over three 
million regular, satisfied customers. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


No retail dealer can afford to give 
$20.00 value for $10.00; we do. Larkin 
Factory-to-Family dealing gives you 
the saved middlemen’s profits in a 
valuable $10.00 Premium free—this 
Sewing Desk, Library Table, or choice 
from huudreds of others. Larkin 
Premiums are excellent in design, —& 
workmauship and finish. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


: i 
At the end of 30 Days’ Trial, money | 


promptly refunded if any Product or 

Premium is unsatisfactory. Becomea 

customer — there are many benefits, | 
which cannot be explained here. 


Write for New Premium List 91 


and Larkin Product Booklet. 
They interest every housewife. 


Lithin Cor 


ESTABLISHED, 1875 


a BUFFALO,NN. 


The “White Daily” 
is Only $1 a Year. 


The NATIONAL DAILY REVIEW for 
the Price of an Ordinary Local Weekly Paper. 


The National Daily Review, the 
most delightful daily newspaperinthe 
world, just the thing for the busy man 
or woman of culture— containing 
all the news of the day condensed for 
the reader whois ina hurry, acharm- 
ing magazine article, a good short 
story, and departments of poetry, 
humor, music, science, art, literature, 
fashions, hygiene, domestic econ- 
omy, markets, etc., etc., all ‘‘ boiled 
down’’ into a 4-page paper and sent 
by mail (outside of Chicago) for $1 
a year, 75 cents for six months, 
50 cents for three months. 

If you are tired of yellow journalism, try 
‘white journalism.” The National Daily 
Review is “the white daily.” It prints 
nothing that cannot be read aloud in the 
family circle. Large, clear type, restful to 
the eye. An excellent paper for ‘ current 
events’? for the teacher, and for your scrap- 
book. No Sunday edition. Cordially en- 
dorsed by clergymen of all denominations. 


Send One Dollar today for a year’s 
subscription to 


National Daily Review 
Dept. S. P., 1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


_ ABATING THE FLY NUISANCE — Krro- 
SENE IS THE WEAPON Most EFFECT- 
IVEFOR THE MERRY Musca DOMESTICA. 


LY-KILLING is a discouraging busi- 
ness, because there always seems to be 
an unlimited supply of the enemy. But 
poison and ‘‘tanglefoot”’ paper would be 
made unnecessary if only people would 
adopt the simple measures necessary to 
prevent the breeding of the pests. We are 
bothered by flies because we choose to be 
thus annoyed; if we liked, we could get rid 
of them altogether. 

Already many stable-owners are doing 
much to abate the nuisance. They have 
learned that a small quantity of kerosene 
used two or three times a week will entirely 
prevent the propagation of flies, thus mak- 
ing a great difference in the comfort of 
people who dwell in houses near by. An 
expenditure of a few cents a month will 
accomplish the purpose. 

Every stable where proper precautions 
are not taken isa fly-hatchery. Practically 
all of the flies are bred in stables. It is 
amazing that in these days of enlighten- 
ment such a nuisance should be permitted. 
Here is an insect that causes more discom- 
fort to human beings than all others put 
together, and which, in addition, is known 
to be a carrier of typhoid fever and other 
diseases. Yet, though easy of prevention, 
its propagation is freely allowed. 

Mosquitoes, when they infest large areas, 
are hard to deal with; not so the flies. The 
latter in all probability never go far from 
the stables in which they are bred. From 
little footless maggots they are transformed 


the first thing they want is water. There 
is nothing so thirsty as a fly; it wants to 
drink all the time. A saucer of poisoned 
water placed in a stable will destroy nearly 
every fly hatched in that place. 

But the kerosene method is easiest and 
most effective. A sprinkling two or three 
times a week will do the business, killing 
every larva or pupa with certainty. Some 
day the adoption of such measures in every 


stable, particularly in the cities, will be 
required and rigidly enforced. Then we 
shall be rid of the plague for good ; epidemics 
of diseases will be less frequent ; the screen- 
ing of our houses will be rendered unneces- 
sary, and a specimen of Musca domestica 
will be so rare as to be regarded almost as 
a curiosity. 


MUMMIED BULLS FROM EGYPT— 
BEASTS THAT MOCKED CENTURIES OF 
AFRICA CRUMBLE IN NEW YORK. 


HRE#EE sacred bulls from Egypt, not less 

than 3000 years old, are about to start 
on their last earthly pilgrimage. They are 
mummies—the only ones of their kind 
known to exist—and were found in the 
tombs of Dashour, where they had stood for 
many centuries erect upon their feet and 
preserved from decay as carefully as if 
they were kings. At present they are 
stowed in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
museum of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, but they are to be removed before 
long to the new building of the Society, 
at Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West. 

In ancient Egypt there was always a 
sacred bull, of a breed kept specially in the 
temple by the priests, which was at once 
the image and the residence of the soul of 
the god Osiris. When the animal died the 
spirit of the divinity was supposed to mi- 
grate to the body of another bull, which 
became in its turn an object of worship, 
while the defunct beast was converted 
into a mummy and placed in a costly tomb 
with much pomp and elaborate funeral 
ceremonies. It seems strange that only 
three of these holy bulls should ever have 
been discovered. 

The bulls, found stalled in stone-lined 
chambers, were in an excellent state of 
preservation, and, through artificial eyes 
of bluish glass, they looked, as if astonished, 
at the vandals who had ventured to invade 
the sanctity of their burial-place. Exposure 
to the air has caused them to decay to some 
extent, so that they are no longer able to 
stand on their feet, but have been placed 
in a reclining posture. Their bodies are 
wrapped in linen bandages, but their heads, 
including the horns, are exposed to view 


and have quite a lifelike appearance. 


in a few days into the winged shape, and- 


\7OU ‘Havana fiends” and ‘‘two for a quarter’ fellows — never 
put match to finer cigar enjoyment than this NON PLUS ULTRA 
You won’t again at the price, after Sept. 30th. 


$3.00 a hundred ‘‘just to get acquainted’’— 50 in a box, $r.50— and for those who 
hesitate — 25 for 75c, all charges prepaid. 


Non Pius ULTRA 


Cigars are strictly hand-made, Cuban style, long stripped Havana seed filler with 
Order too and if they’re not at least the best 
ro-cent cigars you ever smoked, we’ll buy back all you don’t want, or any dealer 
in the land will gladly pay you 6 cents apiece for them. 
accepted for more than roo at this ‘‘ get acquainted price.”” 


FREE with every order, our ‘‘ Lawsonized literature” 
—‘ Tricks of the Cigar Trade Exposed."’ 


References: Dun and Bradstreet and The Corn Exchange Bank of New York. \ 
64-66-68 


West 125th St. 
New York 


at 3 cents apiece. 


genuine imported Sumatra wrapper. 


Club House Size 


Ordering by Mail 


AND BABIES. 


60-62 W. 23d St. 


HEATING TALKS 


II Which Heating System ? 


q How are you going to heat your house? 
Don’t guess which is the best System, and 
don’t let any one guess for you — investigate 

and decide for yourself. @ Our book will help you 

decide right —it tells, in plain English : — 

(1) where and why THE KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
is entirely different from 
all other systems— Furnace, 
Steam, Hot Water, etc. 

(2) why it gives healthier heat 
and more of it. (6) why it costs so much less 

(3) why it givesa more even and for repairs. 

Any manufacturer can make these claims— 
and most of them do—but no one else can 
prove all these claims. @ We can—and we do. 

Do you want the proof? 


KELSEY HEAT means Healthy 
Heat — pure fresh air, warmed 
to just the »¢e/¢ temperature, in 
every room and in every part of 
every room, no matter w/tat 
the weather or conditions. 


uniform aistridution of the 
heat. 

(4) why it is so much cleaner 
and easier to oferate. 

(5) why it costs so much less 
for fied. 


or radiators to increase the cost, 
gather clirt, get out of order, 
leak, freeze or burst—and zo 
more bty coal bilis ! 

Adapted to Homes, Schools and 
Churches of all sizes and styles 
No hot or cold spots —no coal | —old or new. 27,000 actually 
dust or gas—no unsightly pipes | in use. Get the book. 


Main Office Branch Offi 
KELSEY 156 Pith Avenue 


333 West Fayette St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. HEATING CO. NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, Builders’ Exchange, 24 So, 7th St. 


STOP 


Paying High Prices for Books 
Get our big Free Bargain List 


and pay toc to 50c on the dollar for the 
books you buy. 


ion, Travel, History, Standard —all new 
Reasons why we 


Fi 
—all less than half price. 
sell books cheaper than you can possibly 
buy them elsewhere is fully explained in our 


Free Bargain List. 
Send for it to-day. 
The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept. 5, Chicago. 


Boys Norfolk suit with blouse trousers, made in either the 
pleated or yoke effect, of cheviots, worsteds, tweeds, etc. 
7 to 17 years, $7.50 to $15 according to material. 


Girl’s ‘‘ Naval’’ suit made of best quality blué serge, full 
plaited skirt, blouse has emblem on sleeve and shield, and 
laced down the front with silk braid. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
$9.75 to $13.75 according to size. 


is as safe and as satisfactory for dis- 
tant patrons as by personal shopping. 


Our Catalogue 


contains 20,000 items with 
articles for The Complete Outfitting of BOYS, GIRLS 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 


i 
We have no branch stores — no agents, 
Address Dept. 13 


10° ie Oe 


No orders = 


G. 


4¥ in. long : Ss 


over 1,000 illustrations of 


NEW YORK 


And $6.00 per 
month without in- 
terest will buy a 
high-grade 

No. 5 rebuilt 
Fay-Sholes 
Typewriter 
Looks like new; 
writes like new; 
has standard 
key-board of 43 
keys printing 
86 characters; 
takes paper 93, 
in. wide; writes a line 
7s in. long; is fast enough 
for the speediest operator; runs easy; will 
long as any new machine made; fully gua 


Easy Payment Price, $50. 


$2.50 less for cash with order. 


If you buy and are not satisfied, retu 
machine and we will send your money 
promptly. Send first payment and two o 
references or write for further informati 

sample of writing. 


No. 2 Model $37.50 on Easy Payments. 
Fay-Sholes Company, 107 Rees St., Ch 


WHAT A MAN APPRECIA 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that 
So handy that he couldn't do without it; so w 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
postpaid on receipt of one collar. 


F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York 


n Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


243 Boys from 30 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the South. 
Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies, 
or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
bracing mountain-air of the famous, pro- 
verbially healthful and beautiful Valley 
of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring 
waters. High moral tone. Parental clis- 
cipline. Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills 
and exercises in the open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and retinement only de- 
sired. Personal individual instruction by 
our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards 
‘and traditions high. ACADEMY FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
OLD. New, $50,000 Barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
| of. Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


inculcates by its 
thorough and practi- 
cal instruction the 
self-same foundation 
‘principles on which 
successful business 
men of today have 
builded. Courses in 

Bookkeeping, Office Practice, Short- 
* hand, Typewriting, and English. 


Positions Secured 


for graduates in Shorthand and Combined 
courses, or tuition money refunded. 


Write for descriptive catalogue, and description of 
our new Preparatory Course, for Universities 


anc Colleges. 
Philadelphia 


| BUSINESS | 
COLLEGE , 


1207 Chestnut Street 


A SCHOOL WITH 
‘Exceptional Advantages 


| The spirit of co-operation and confidence between in- 
-jsteuctors and students in the Academy of Northwestern 
University establishes a cordial and mutually helpful rela- 
tionship, and the student's progress is made pleasant and 
lrapid. The courses of study cover preparation for any 
American college or technical sciiool. The Academy is 
situated 100 feet from Lake Michigan, in Evanston, IIl., a 
city without a saloon, delightful in environment, fine resi- 
-dences and a refined social life. Tor full particulars address 


(Principal A.H. Wilde, Academy of Northwestern University 
: Fisk Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


Iniversity Training 


_ FOR BUSINESS 


\ccounting School of Commerce. 

“4 Accounts and Finance. 
janking New York University. 

} Day and Evening Sessions. 
srokerage Washington Square, N. Y. 


‘ALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


| Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
0 Fisher Building - - - Chicago, Illinois 


‘lowe School,Lima,Ind. 


horough college preparation for a limited number of 
-bred boys. Modified military system. Address 


Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector. 


| The University Preparatory School 
of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for boys), 
‘opens Sept, 28th. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
Apply CHAS. A, STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 


THE MISSES ELY’S “ari g°® 
lverside Drive, 85th and 86ta Streets, New York City. 


a Re-opens October third. 


‘TAUGHT 
BY.MAIL 


will be 
astonished to IN THE POCKETS 


read our free 80- 

page book. It tells OF OUR STUDENTS 
you how our practical ‘ 
mail courses enable thousands to earn good 
salaries and positions. We helped them do 
it. We can do the same for you. 
Courses in Electrical Engineering, 
Steam and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Mechanical Drawing, 
Arithmetic, Algebra. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


= New students enrolling now 
wided, free of charge, with our Reference 
and a set of Electrical Apparatus. Write for § 
80-page book and testimonials. 


‘Engineer Institute, Dept. 35, 240 W. 23d St., New York 


PR a 
) liistruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
RY, 


: plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” 
ay Instruments are used by the greatest 
_ artists. Fine Catalog, 4oo illustrations, 
Sa mailed free; it gives Band Music and 
4 


Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cor- 
-50 upward. Easy payiments accepted. 


IRSEATY  wenctas Street Chicaee 
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The Life Tenants 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


Westervelt bowed. ‘“‘But,’’ he answered, 
“‘there was another will, which, at my dis- 
cretion, was to be brought to life upon your 
Uncle Willoughby’s death, or at my dis- 
cretion was to be destroyed. It has been 
brought to life—by me, acting under the 
suggestion of your Uncle Peter Asa Elphin- 
stone. This is that other will.” 

He looked upon the two young people 
before him. There was no eagerness in 
their eyes or attitude with reference to 
the will. 

“T state briefly what it is,’’ went on the 
lawyer: ‘“‘Upon the death of your Uncle 
Willoughby, instead of to the library this 
will gives everything to you.” 

“Well,”’ said Mrs. P. Asa, Jr., in a voice 
in which there was not the least trace of ex- 
citement, ‘‘that is very nice of Uncle Asa.”’ 

“Very nice,’’ returned P. Asa, Jr., with- 
out emphasis. P 

He had been watching an inner door. 
Suddenly it opened. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “this is what I’ve 
been waiting for, and—here he is!”’ 

A young woman in a seersucker dress 
entered the room, and in her arms was a 
tiny bundle. 

Westervelt turned red. 

“Dear me,”’ he said, ‘‘I didn’t know that 
you ” 

“Mr. Westervelt,” said young Asa, ‘‘per- 
mit me to introduce to you P. Asa Elphin- 
stone the third.” 

Mrs. Elphinstonesmiled weakly. ‘“‘ Young 
Pete,”’ she said, with the wonderful mother- 
tone in her voice. 

Westervelt reached his office in a daze. 
He sank into his chair, and opened a drawer 
of his desk, and took from it an old type- 
written paper. It wasacopy of the first will, 
that one proven up in Tranquility. 

He read its first clause aloud: “‘ All my 
estate, real and personal, wheresoever situ- 
ate,” it said, ‘“‘I give, devise and bequeath 
unto the city of Monroe for the erection and 
completion of a library as directed in the 
next succeeding clause of this my will, 
subject, however, to a life interest of,in and 
to my said estate, real and personal, which 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to my 
nephew, Peter A. Elphinstone, Jr., for and 
during the natural life of my beloved brother 
Willoughby.” 

“For and during the natural life of my 
brother Willoughby,” repeated Westervelt, 
“‘and brother Willoughby with one foot in 
the grave. What aman old Peter Asa was! 
He knew—knew that they’d worry their 
lives out to save Willoughby—to make him 


live, to keep him happy; he knew that the | 


habit to them would become life; he knew 
that when Willoughby finally died they 
would be worthy of the complete devise and 


bequest contained in his second will, and | 


not before.” 

He stopped for an instant. A gentle 
warmth pervaded him, for he had been 
part-author of this scheme. 


“We knew, Peter Asa and myself,’’ he | 
went on, ‘‘that the time would come when | 


they would no longer be vampires, but a 
real man and a real woman, living a real life. 
And I suppose,” he added to himself, ‘that 
they never could live a real, full life until, 
at last, there came to them his highness, 
Peter Asa Elphinstone the third. Their 
life henceforth is Little Pete.” 

And Westervelt, who had little Wester- 
velts of his own, locked up for the afternoon 
and went back home. 


Failure 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


What isa failure? It’s only a spur 
To aman who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 
You never have won a high success. 


What isa miss? It’s a practice shot 
Which we often must make to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull’s-eye in the centre. 

If you never have sent your bullet wide, 

You neyer have put a mark inside. 2 


What is a knock-down? A count of ten 
Which a man may take for a rest. F 
It will give him a chance to come up again 

And do his particular best. _ } 
Tf you’ve never been bumped in a rattling go, 
You never have come to the scratch, I know ! 


SQUABS are money- 
makers. 
_——— 

market when four weeks old. 
Breeders produce from 8 to 
10 pairs every year. 
pair can be sold for 50 to 80 
cents. 
the finest squabs in this coun- 
try. They require little atten- 
tion. Send for information 
and prices. 

HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 


In 


my 
it 


By GEORGE 


BILITY to earn a large salary or income 
in the constantly growing field of ad- 
vertising is simply a question of training. 
The old way was for the young man or 
woman, fortunate enough to be employed in 
a business where sufficient advertising was 
done to warrant an advertising department, 
to get an occasional chance to practice ad 
writing and submit it to the expert manager 
for criticism and advice. 

One of the greatest and highest-priced 
advertising managers in America to-day 
began in just this way. He was one of my 
stenographers fourteen years ago, and I had 
the hardest sort of work in trying to get him 
to study and learn. His idea was that ad 
writers are ‘‘ born, not made,’’ but he knows 
better now. 

The great trouble with such instruction 
was that both expert and student made it a 
sort of side issue when pressure of regular 
duties permitted—and many were the lapses. 

A little thinking will convince any one 
that all the benefits of personal instruction 
can be obtained by the correct correspond- 
ence system, for they must result from the 
study and analysis of certain models, fol- 
lowed by actual practice in ad writing. 

The Powell System as a matter of fact 
gives in a few months from four to ten 
times the expert training that any one could 
possibly obtain in a year on the old, unsat- 
isfactory personal-contact plan. 

A good many people have thought that 
correspondence instruction in advertising is 
a makeshift—a kind of substitute for per- 
sonal-contact instruction. 

But the opposite is a proven fact. The 
Powell System qualifies scores of bright 
people to fill positions worth from $25 a 
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week up in less than six months, while the 
old plan of monkeying around the advertis- 
ing department has seldom qualified in a 
year, and more often not at all. 

The Powell System calls for an hour or so 
practice daily, and if this steady work 
under my personal direction isn’t of the 
sort that makes experts, then all the boasted 
science of mental training ever known since 
the world began is a fallacy. 

Only two things are necessary on the part 
of the student at the start —a good common- 
school education, plus willingness to work. 
No inborn talent, no precociousness, no 
handiness with the pen, no artistic ability, 
but simply the two essentials previously 
mentioned. 

Of course mentality counts in advertising 
as in everything else, and I never advise 
any but those who are properly fortified to 
take up this great work. 

But I do urge the right young men and 
women to become Powell students, for there 
is a constantly growing demand for their 
services at salaries and incomes ranging 
from $1,200.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and 
even more. 

Graduates from our public schools, semi- 
naries, academies and colleges will find 
advertising the greatest money-making busi- 
ness in the world, and the Powell System 
of mail instruction will cut off years of hard 
servitude, because it concentrates the efforts 
and produces original, snappy ad writers. 

I have two free books to mail those désir- 
ing to investigate—my elegant Prospectus 
and ‘‘ Net Results,’’ the most explanatory 
ever published. Those in doubt can also 
seek my advice without charge. Merely 
address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 1569 TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 


Prize Winner at 14th Lesson 


Although my fourteenth is but 
just completed, your thorough- 
ness and ability to teach adver- 
tising has already been proven 
to me. lenclose clippings from 
local paper announcing me as 
winner of the Langley Advertis- 
ing Writing Contest. 

This demonstrates your ability 
to successfully teach the student 
possessing a mere common 
school education —in my case a 
machinist at that. The working 
of the master mind is shown in 
your personal criticisms, and I 
look to them with as much in- 
terest as the regular lessons. 

Cc. B. BROWN, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Boomed His Business 
Previous to taking up the Powell 


ION 
System last October, I had made be fF 0 
repeated efforts to write presenta- ‘ , 
ble advertising matter, but was Z 
handicapped. Since completing 
your instruction I have written 
the ads for our firm—Allen & 
Miller — with the best results, and 
am much gratified. Wealso use 
circular letters, mailing cards, etc., 
a batch of which I am now sending 
you. 

To those who contemplate tak- 
ing up advertising, either as a 
vocation or in connection with 
business, I most heartily recom- 
mend the Powell System, 

WALTER MILLER, 
Sewal, Ia. 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 
We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every, purchase, 
because we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not “ mail- 


order 


dealers;” 


we own and operate one of the 


largest and best equipped stove factories in the 


world; we 


guarantee the 


high quality of our Thermometer 


product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152. 


WE 
PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT 


Ready for 


Each (&S 


Our Homers produce 


Box Q, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 
from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers tn your own neighborhood. 


WE ARE SELLING 


Battery Fan Motors, $1.25 to . $10.50 
Battery Table Lamps, $3.00to . . - 10.00 
Telephones Complete, $2.50 to » 11.25 
Electric Door Bells, 75c., $1, $1.25, - 1.50 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $2 to 3 5.00 


Lanterns and Pocket Flash Lights, 75c. to 3.00 


$8.00 Medical Batteries . . 3.95 
Telegraph Outfits, $1.75to . . . + 2.50 
Battery Motors, 75c.to . . . - + + 12.00 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c.to . . 5.00 


Dynamos and Motors, $900to . . - 1.00 
Catalog free. Profits for agents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A genuine Macseru 
lamp-chimney has my 
name on it. 

One 


monest lies of the day 


of the com- 
is the substituting of 
one man’s goods for 
another’s, claiming 
Cem) tom be “gust as 
good,” or the genuine. 


My Index to lamps_ 


and their chimneys 
tells all about lamps 


and lamp-chimneys. I) 
will gladly mail it free | 
all 


trouble of writing for it. 


to who take the | 


Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 


co. 


PITTSBURG, 


PA. | 


IdealSavings Investment for non-residents 
— Absolutely safe and convenient as U.S. 


coupon bonds — Payable to any order or to 
‘“bearer’’— Best collateral — Transferred 
by endorsement— Deceased non-resident’s 
certificates may be cashed without local 
administration. | 
Write for Booklet 4, BANKING BY MAIL. 
Your Security: Capital, Surplus & Profits 


for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 


| © 
Cd . 
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furnishing complete 
i] outits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 


prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
2) Supply Catalog and 


se <p f special otter fully ex- 
=> —v, 
gS x 3S = Se 


plains everything, 

= sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


“ SAVE-THE- HORSE” Spavin Cure 


Registered Trade Mark. 


—— 
4g Don’t Fire or Blister YourHorse! Write forbooklet.also 
y \ettersfrom business menand trainers onevery kindofcase. 
“‘ Save-the-Horse”’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured ‘Yendons and all lameness 
, without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as usual. 
iN $ 0) Tt) per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
1 ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
== could make it. 


As they 
Sometimes 
are, 


Send for copy and booklet. 


A and when you buy them ask for 
Plymouth Rock squals, which | 
are the largest and best. Breed | 


For squabs to make money. 


They mature in four weeks, sell for 
we) high prices. 


We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 


— straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
er ized the industry. Our birds this year are better A A 
e# than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if O:4 Uy 

— you have had it, ask for new printed matter. SS 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co,, 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


“CONCRETE cos ccsaniie 


and souvenir 25c. 


Send to-day 
for the 
Monthly Journal 
20 Congress 


Concrete Publishing Co. Droit 


Street Mich, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Young Man 
in the World 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


life and peace. But that is for the here- 
after. This side of the grave, Christianity 
is a code of conduct. So, peculiarly human 
subjects for your sermons are endless— 
subjects of present interest. 

Think of the intimate and personal sub- 
jects of Christ’s teachings. He spoke of 
prayer and the fulfillment of the law, of 
master and servant and of practical charity, 
of marriage, divorce and the relation of 
children to parents; of manners, serenity 
and battlings; of working and food and 
prophecy; of trade and usury, of sin and 
righteousness, of repentance and salvation. 
Yet by means of all this He made noble the 
daily living of our earthly lives and glo- 
riously triumphant the ending of them. 

Speak helpfully, therefore. Remember 
that the great problem with each of us is 
how to live day by day; and that is no easy 
task, say what you will. This human talk- 
ing with human beings is not only con- 
sistent with the preaching of your religion 
—it zs the preaching of your religion. 
Christ came to save sinners—but how? 
By faith? Yes. By repentance? Yes. 
By these and by many other things; but 
by conduct also. 

I do not think the ordinary layman cares 
to hear you preach about some new thing. 
The common man prefers to hear the old 
truths retold. Indeed there can be nothing 
new in morals. ‘‘Our task,” said a clear- 
headed minister, ‘‘is to state the old truths 
in terms of the present day.’”’ That is ad- 
mirably put. In science progress means 
change; in morals progress means stability. 
No man can be said to have uttered the 
final word in science; but the Master uttered 
the final word in morals. 

Many people greatly debate whether 
the minister of the Gospel should ‘‘mix up 
in politics.” There is a protest against 
ministers using their pulpits to express 
views on our civic and national life. I have 
no sympathy with such views. Of course, 
the preaching of his holy religion is the 
minister’s high calling; of course, the spiri- 
tual life, practically applied, should receive 
his exclusive attention. But does not that 


| include righteousness in the affairs of our 
| popular government? 


Does it not involve 
uprightness in public life? 

It seems to me that the Master took a 
considerable part in public affairs. Did He 
not even scourge the money-changers from 
the Temple? And John Knox, Wesley 
and other great teachers of the Word pro- 


| foundly influenced the political life and 


movements of their time. Savonarola, to 
whom I have so often referred, was a skilled 
politician, though of so high a grade that 
he may be justly called a statesman. 

Upon this subject the view of the laymen 
of the country is that, whenever a civic evil 
is to be eliminated, it is not only appropri- 
ate, but it is the office of the ministers to 
help eliminate it. Whenever the cause of 
light is struggling with the powers of dark- 
ness, the place of the Christian minister is 
in the ranks. But, on general principles, 
he can do most good by merely preach- 
ing individual righteousness day after day 
without definitely interfering with things 
political. And, too, there is always the 
danger that, if he takes part in many polit- 
ical agitations, he will become so monoto- 
nous that all his power for good will be 
dissipated. 

But, after all is said and done, what the 
millions want from the modern pulpit is 
the fruitful teaching of the Christian relig- 
ion. They want the fundamentals. They 
want decisions and certainty. Their minds 
are to be convinced, yes, but even more 
their hearts are to be touched. 

This is the task that awaits you, young 
man, who, from that spiritual tribune 
called the Pulpit, are soon to speak to us 
who sit beneath you that Word which is for 
the healing of the nations. How exalted 
beyond understanding is this high place to 
which you are going! What a hearing you 
will have if only you will utter words of 
power and light! Believe me, the world 
with eagerness awaits your message. But 
be sure it 7s a message in very truth—no, not 
a message, but THE Message! 
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“Not to know Norris ts to have missed one of 
the most characteristically American authors” 


The Complete Works _ 
of Frank Norris 
$3.50 instead of $9.75 


HIGHT’ STORIES: THE OCTOPUS THES ri 
BLILXs Ay PE DEALS IN 


McTEAGUE, 


MORAN _OF .THE LADY 
WOMAN, AND ESSAYS ON 


O buy these stories singly, in the regular way, costs $9.75. 

We have now ready a special cloth-bound edition in 4 _ 
volumes, from entirely new plates, at $3.50; express prepaid on 
receipt of stamps, draft, money order, or registered letter. A 


special easy-payment plan 


50 cents a month. 


““The Pit’? appeared serially in THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT in 1902, 
which was the beginning of its great success as a story, and, later, as a play. 
We are confident that every reader of THE Post who read ‘The Pit” 

will wish to read the other stories in this collection. 
died in 1903, one of the most promising literary careers in this generation 
This edition places Norris’s works within the reach of 

thousands of his admirers who could not afford to buy them in their — 


was cut short. 


more expensive form. 
« 


HAMLIN GARLAND— “‘ For the throngs of marvelously realized characters 
in each of these books we are indebted to the keen eyes, the abound- 


ing insight, aud the swift imagination of a born novelist.” 
W. D. Howetrs—“ The novels he left are sufficient for his fame.”’ 
OwEN WisTER— “In our generation he had no peer.” ft 


AN INTERESTING PROSPECTUS UPON REQUEST ; 4 | 
P. F. Collier & Son, 516 W. 13th St., New York _ 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 


Style and Lightness together with a closer fit 


are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


—————————_———— 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’tthem send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and finda way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


35¢ 


SEND AUSeiOe is 
OLD NECKTIE & 


and we will mail post paid any style Tie desired, made 
from best quality silk in Black, white or fancy colors — 
dollar value — money back if not satisfactory. 

In ordering state style and color desired. 


THE CRAVAT CO., Box 620, Dept. S, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


is offered to subscribers to THE | 
SATURDAY EVENING Post:—We will accept $1.00 down and” 


—Easy Walking 


changeable Razor 


Not one man in twenty-five knows how to strop a razor prope 
After careful study we have invented and are offering to the pu 


\ Star Interchangeable Razor 


and our 


Star Stropping Device 
with Diagonal Strop 


With this outfit the self-shaving 
proposition is solved and the inex- 
perienced operator becomes expert in 
the art of stropping a razor. 
changeable Sets $2.50 and up. 


KAMPFE BROS., 10 Reade Street, N. Y. (Mfrs. Star Safety Razor) 
or all leading dealers in high-class putlery. (Remember the word “STAR.") 


September 2, 191 
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WHEAT, 
LETTY, A MAN’S 
AUTHORSHIP 


ie 
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When Frank Norris 


i a 


DON’T SHOUT 
gm ‘The Morley” 


| 
makes low sounds and whispet) 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele | 
phone for the Ear —iny 
easily adjusted, and enti 
comfortable. Over fifty thou 
sand sold, giving instant 1) 
lief from deafness and hea 
noises. There are but few cas | 
of deafness that cannot be benefite | 
: Write for booklet and testimonials. | 
" The Morley Company, d 
34 South 16th Street, Ph 


Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention 
its breed, Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to ‘lake Care 
of ‘Them; Sen. Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (the 
famous poem) all for le, just to 
advertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO, 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


To Gas Engine O 
Dynamo Igniti 


. 
Motsinger Auto-5) 
*, No battery to start or ru 
am speed-controlled frictio 

‘Zom Driven parallel with 
po. belts. No beveled pulley 

4.f fly wheel necessary. 

{ “ /) break andjump-spark sy: 
Sarg and dust proof. Frldy Gu 
A MOTSINGER DEVICE ! 
“<7 18 Main Street, Pendleton, 


SRA FRUIT BO 
g shows in NATURAL CO 


accurately describes 216 ¥ 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Lor 


Inter- 


The Man Behind 
the Saw 


ATKINS 


TRADE 


SILVER STEEL 


MARK 


SAWS 


Fa Dimensions of Binders when Open 16 in. wide, 5% in, high, 144 in. thick, 


Jus to prove to you that Moore’s Modern Methods are better and cheaper than any other 
system you ever used for keeping Ledger Accounts and records of all kinds, we will send 
on approval, express prepaid, one of our Special One Dollar Loose Leaf Outfits, with 

ur choice of any of the 40 Record Forms listed below. After testing it thoroughly for ten 
; days we are confident you will like it much better than any other method, and be glad to 
i mail us a dollar in full payment. Should you decide that it is not worth more to you than 
: it costs, send it back at our expense. Thousands of business and professional men are 


using these outfits, and we have numerous testimonial letters from them stating that our methods 
saye time, money and useless work. Check the forms you wish to try, write us today on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the following complete outfit, all charges prepaid, to any 
address in the United States: 


_ ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER— || TWO HUNDRED (200) PRINTED RECORD 
Coyered with the finest quality of imported Buckram ; SHEETS—Size 8" wide by 5" high (your choice of 


E has a pretty easy time of it, if it’s an Atkins. The Perfection Handle 


= hy rn 1 i] + . H . . = 
4 high. 8% vee 172" thick; filled with five Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms permits him to keep a comfortable position, instead of ‘“‘ humping.” 
_ Linen Bond Sheets and Indexes. listed below), made of a fine quality linen bond paper, The higl li Piheaian : Reay caer cale Ip ee 
- E (25) PLAIN MOVABLE germealripne insite nace : qe high quality of the hardened steel gives the saw a keen, clean- 
TWENT cece For index} cutting edge, and the perfectly graduated taper of the blade makes it run 
METAL ERS — For indexing the records |) ONE COMPLETE SET TWENTY-FIVE (25) easily. He has no buckling or kinking to annoy him 
by dates, without disturbing the alphabetical arrange- |] ALPHABETICAL INDEX SHEETS—With Bar heGs Secu Pee. Atiias Cant 
Rent. efarable lie Wetarin tedienibotliarice. But he is not the only man behind the Atkins Saw. 
- é The man that originated the Atkins formula for making SILVER STEEL, 
LIST OF SPECIAL PRINTED FORMS FURNISHED WITH THIS OUTFIT: the finest crucible steel made, was a good deal of a man. 
: : f : : 1e man that discovered the Atkins secret tempering process was like- 
The Five Ledger Rulings: Horizontal Ruled Forms [Five Col: Purch Agents Fi No. 157 4 ‘ . I SI ;: 
Center Ruled Ledger Forms No. 117¢ Household Expense Records No, ris Beeepacttes eeterae ac No, 104 wise a man of brains and genius. , 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms No. 117D — Installment Accounts No, 123 Quadrille Ruled Forms The high-class workman that makes this steel, the one that tempers it 
Petty Ledger Forms No, 117 Insurance Office Records No. 199 Quotations Given No, 109 the one that grinds the blade to such a rfect taper, the tl Ai 
Standard Ledger Forms No, 117B Insurance Solicitor’s Records No.155 Quotations Received No. 114 3 s BoE WRITES UGH MIEN Ces id Ae 
Double Ledger Forms No. 117E Journal Ruled Sheets Nos. 126.128 Real Estate Records No. 197 tests the blade—all these and other high-priced artisans in the famous 
er aes contrncts No, 150 oe ee No, 137 ema agin epee ae gn Atkins Saw Works are behind the Atkins Saw, and they are mighty well 
Adve: turns ‘4 ie a s n “ee 5 ee? . . 2 , x . 
Gost of Production No, 115 Lodge or Society Records No. 127 Stock on Hand Record No, 113 worth having behind any proposition. They are masters of their craft, 
ee cee eadoxing No, 15i ieeclaes ee 182 Weekly Time Sheets No. 119 and the pride and skill of honest workmanship goes into every saw that 
Cash e ‘ 5 m! ‘im: eets No. _ A E é ery Th ite ke 
Doe : ee aT Orders Received Blanks No, 130 = View Slee Dencion bears the Atkins Trade-mark. 
i Employees Reconds No. 148 ns Price List Blanks No, 185 grt! SAWS, SAW TOOLS, CORN KNIVES, PERFECTION 
‘ollowing Up Collections No. ublishers Subscription List 21’ OOR SCRAPERS, etc., etc., are sold by all good hardware 
ight Claims No. 110 Physicians Records No, 140 , ” "y : : 
Freigh : : CO: 0 dealers. Complete catalogue sent on application. 
A] - . Aes i 
Our Catalogue ; Moore’s Modern Methods Write for Carpenter’ s Handbook of useful information. 
J epateins Se nears fe a on ; : E 
S| e subject of Bookkeeping ans oose 
ie suet Beattecping and Leen Leal E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
= 40 different forms furnished with this outfit, \ Largest Saw Manufacturers in the World. 
May we send it to you postpaid? Wye = ACG: i ef : Factory and Executive Offices, = Indianapolis, Ind. 
OUR GOODS ARE NOT SOLD BY DEALERS . “ “ae ; Sue 2 af S&S sitamulioe? {New Fork, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), Seattle, 
. oe ee Np NGS Y : isco, his, Atlant: é 
: JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATIO ; . ¢ San Francisco, Memphis anta and Toronto (Canada) 
Makers of Blank Books, Li : 
Leaf Binders, Office Stationery 335 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
| ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


i Will do for the Housekeeper ? 


& i Tae 3 Y DOING your usual dusting with a cloth moistened 

in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork, Piano, Furniture 
and Picture Frames will take on a brilliant factory new- 
ness that will astonish you. Re-varnishing unnecessary, 
because scratches, stains and fly specks instantly disap- 
pear, leaving a smooth, brilliant surface. 


THAT’S NOT ALL 


Your little girl can apply Liquid Veneer. It’s not work, 
but a pleasure to see the instant change from dullness to 
a bright cabinet-factory newness. It’s not a varnish, but 
a surface food that is absorbed by the old finish, instantly 
restoring the latter to its original brightness and adding 
more lustre besides. ‘There’s no delay, it dries instantly, 


FURTHERMORE: It carries away dust, dirt and smokiness at 
one sweep of the cloth, destroys disease germs, and leaves your 
home sanitary, pure, sweet and clean. One delighted customer 
writes that it is worth $100.00 per bottle. The price is only S0c., 
and one bottle is enough to completely renovate the average 
home. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture 
dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


postpaid to anyone sending us their dealer's 
name and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
374 Ellicott Street. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


po ATUR i. 


the closet with a slant. 14 inches high in 
the front and 11% in the rear. The first 
improvement made in Water Closets since 
the kind you know was conceived. 

After 1,000 years of mistakes are you still 
using the old, high, flat closet (17 inches 
high front and rear)? 


The NATUR is also a Syphon Jet, the 


highest perfection in sanitary earthenware, 
and because it is scientifically hygienic has 
the unqualified endorsement of progressive 
architects and physicians. 


But write for our free book E. It tells of 


NATUR® in detail — illustrates and explains 


why and wherein INATUR® is so comfort- 
able, cleanly and healthful. 


The Naturo Co., Salem, N. J., U. S. A. 


Good Service 


UR rapid and con- 

tinued increase in 
deposits is the best 
argument we can offer 
to prove that Banking 
by Mail is safe, con- 
venient and satisfac- 
tory to depositors in 
all parts of the world. 


Our free booklet ‘‘M" 
Mes sent on request. 


TIZENS SAVI 


Cheap To and From 
Freight Pacific Coast 


We have special arrange- 
Rates ments for transporting 

household goods to and 
from all points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No 
change of cars therefore no breakage —quick 
service—no delays. For particulars address 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. ‘ . ce . 851 Tremont Building 
CHICAGO, IETL,. s 4 5 . 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. é r a . 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Fi; . 4 . 38 Crocker Building 


LOS ANGELES 109 and 110 Stimson Block 
yo rr yoy ee RRR RO ~~ mama 
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Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef 


Always Ready to Serve 


Libby’s (32) Food Products 
Chicken Loaf Veal Loaf Melrose Paté 


Ham Loaf Lunch Tongues Ox Tongues 
Cooked Meats— Easily Served. 


Your Grocer has them. | 
Our booklet, ‘* Good Things to Eat,’’ sent free on request. Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING 


Free Sample of 


matite Roofing 


The best way to be convinced of the value of AMATITE 
Ready Roofing without an actual trial, is to send for a Sample 
(which we gladly furnish free of charge). At the same time 
get samples of other ready roofings. ‘Then compare the evidence. 

Right at the beginning you will see this difference — 
AMATITE relies on pitch to resist the water. 

Some of the other manufacturers use asphalt ; some say nothing 
about what they use. They leave you to guess. If they told, you 
probably wouldn’t use the stuff at any price. 

Trinidad Asphalt disintegrates under the action of water. 

But pitch is not soluble in water. It has been used wher- 
ever water was to be resisted, for over half a century. Water 
is absolutely powerless against it. All large and important ii 
buildings are nowadays waterproofed with pitch. 

Don’t, therefore, select your roofing by the looks of a sample that has never 
been exposed to the weather. Find out what it is made of, whether its materials are | 
the kind that really resist water. Then you will select AMATITE—the only ready |) 
roofing that’s full of Pitch. é 

Other reasons why AMATITE Roofing is superior to any other ready roofing | 
in the market are the facts that it has a mineral surface — which never has tobe _ }/} 
coated or painted, that it is low in price, easy to lay and absolutely wind, water ||| 
/)) and weather proof. 
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Booklet and Free Sample for the asking. Write to the nearest office to-day. Address 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


| 
| 
| New: York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


cx 


Kansas City, New Orleans, Allegheny, or Minneapolis. 
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This Machine Has Made 
$12.65 in One Day 


ra 

‘ai SMALLINVESTMENT. QUICK PROFIT 
(4 

8) We Prove It. 

E,W ¢ This is one of 200 different coin- 

Py 


= operated Mills Machines, daily 
earning money for their owners. 

Whether you live in a small 
town or a big city, an investment 


See 


) of $15 up will earn you an honest 
F )) income without much work or 
‘ « worry. Youjust count the profits. 
ws) 
px Many Make Money Fast. 
3 { Your opportunity is just as 
t 4 good as C. L. Anderson, Peoria, 
Ps} Ill. He says: ‘‘ Punching Bag 
4 \ arrived at 4 o’clock yesterday 
we afternoon, opened it this morning at 9 
ay o'clock and took out $12.65.” 
ot John Fuller, Mt. Airy, N. C., says: “I 
; have taken 39,000 pennies out of one of 
t your Mills Bag Punching Machines in the 
>» past 13 months.” He doubled his 
i » money every 60 days. 
F 
s) Why Not You? 
E x Just think what several such machines 
: would do for you. Mills Machines some- 
mt tines pay for themselves in 10 days,—after 
that itis all profit. Everybody patron- 
q izes a Mills Amusement Machine,— men, 
( women and children. They are regular 
i mints at picnics, parks, county fairs, 
‘a\ carnivals, stores of all kinds or wher- 
i ( ever people are to be found. 


After 30 days’ use, Julius 


iegle, of Hannibal, Mo., says 
re would not take $500 for his 
3ag Punching Machine if he % 
could not get another. 
If you have any sum of money — $15 or more—to invest in } f& 
a sure! y-maker,‘don’t fail to write to-day for our Book- 


let No. 52, ‘* How to Make Money Fast.”’ It’s Free. 
Mills Novelty Co., 11 to 23 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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IDRIS 


and break them. Same thing will happen over again. 


tight and are the most economical. 


_S 


Fully guaranteed for 1 year. Mountings replaced free 


Send us the name of your optician and we will mail you 


Pap ha SORE dey Real cheese or preserves. ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book”’ is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Back to School” {7a7@a 


Words that mean success or failure 
to thousands—and it may all turn on 
the question of food. 

The brain is nourished through the 
stomach—it must have something to 
feed upon besides books. 

The food to think on, to grow on, to 3 | 
live on, is | 


Whole Wheat 


It is rich in the phosphates and the 
nitrates, the brain and muscle-makers 
of the whole wheat grain, elements ‘The pale complex 
that are largely discarded in the 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Shredded Wheat is not ‘treated’”’ or ‘‘flayored’’ with anything—it is the 
EMMY Wis ney eek eek ea erase cases whole wheat and nothing but the wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal food 
Gui Shirin tyepiatece Gold tat eee Gon made. It is made in two forms— Biscuit and Triscuit. The Biscuit is delicious 
Aishapes- Asati apeciane’ sa<On™ on oes bale for breakiast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal in combination 
oh ccd are pice Cas dice eee oar with fruits or vegetables. Triscuit is the shredded whole wheat cracker which 
Valuable book free takes the place of white flour bread; delicious as a toast with butter or with 


because 
it flows 
steadily, never 
floods or blots, is 
easily filled and 
cleaned. The Ideal \ 


Caution: 
Be sure the 


San Francisco 


Ciiisesal Clip Cap is the ideal pro- YW 
Boston tection against loss of the pens \¥ 
London _ \ 
Paris from the man’s pocket. No trouble XY 


to detach. You can get from your 
dealer one of these caps for your Ideal. WN 
For sale at all good stores. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


Avoid the greatest incentive 
to “‘colds’’ (wet feet) by water- 
proofing your shoes with 


DRY-SOLE 


**Keeps Feet Dry’’ . 


Applied like shoe-dressing, but 
on the soles, preserves and 

waterproofs the leather so that 

shoes last twice as long and 
never get soaked through. Sold 
in all shoe, drug and general 
stores at 25c. or sent direct by 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Descriptive Folder Free. 
DRY=SOLE CO. 
105 Warren St., N. Y. City 


Canadian Depot: 
126 Wellington St.W. 
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Shredded 


“of true love” assuii™ 
making of white flour. It is . 


steam-cooked and drawn into } Warmer tint by the use ( 
fine shreds so that the stomach 3 
may easily assimilate it. 


Pears’ Soap. 


Sold all over the globe. 


RESTU—a small device, worn inside shoe 
—great relief for aching feet. Relie ; 
rheumatism of the feet, weak ankle 

cramp of the toes and bunions. Flat-foot p 
vented—and gracefully-arched instep assure 

Interesting Booklet—Write for tt 


SATURDAY 


nited States and GreatBritain. 


| #) part of the country called 

the West by those who live 
ist of the Alleghanies, and referred 
+ lovingly as “‘back East” by 
‘ose who dwell west of the 
ockies. It is a country town 


“nere, as the song goes, “‘ you know 


verybody and they all know you,” . 
id the country newspaper office 
ithe social clearing house. 

‘When a man has published a 
per in a country community for 
jany years he knows his town and 
ji people, their strength and their 
vakness, their joys and their 
(rows, their failings and their 


tse things if he does not know 


Vox is a little town in that 


ese things he is on the road to 
ilure, for this knowledge must be 
je spirit of his paper. The country 
(itor and his reporters sooner or 
her pass upon everything that 
terests their town. 

In our little newspaper office 
» are all reporters, and we know 
jany intimate things about our 
ople which we do not print. We 
.ow, for instance, what wives will 
it let their husbands indorse 
ther men’s notes at the banks. 
je know about the row the 
uptists are having to get rid of 
ie bass singer in their choir, who 
Is sung at funerals for thirty 
jars until it has reached a point 
here all good Baptists dread 
(ath on account of his lugubrious 
jofundo. Perhaps weshould take this tragedy to heart, but we know that the Methodists 
: having the same trouble with their soprano who “‘flats’’—and has flatted for ten 


Py wkuccad 
F 


ars, and is too proud to quit the choir ‘“‘under fire” as she calls it; and we remember 
‘at a time the Congregationalists had getting rid of their tenor. So that choirs’ 
tbubles are to us only a part of the grist that keeps the mill going. 

_As the merest incident of the daily grind, it came to the office that the bank cashier, 
ose retirement we announced with half a column of regret, was caught $3500 short, 
«ter twenty years of faithful service, and that his wife sold the homestead to make his 
fortage good. We know the week that the widower sets out, and we hear with 
if on accuracy just when he has been refused by this particular widow or that, 
d when he begins on a school-teacher the whole office has candy and cigars and 
imce pies bet on the results, with the odds on the widower five to one. We know the 
)yman who is always sent for when a baby comes to town, and who has laid more good 
Jople of the community in their shrouds than all the undertakers. We know the 
llitician who gets five dollars a day for his “‘services”’ at the polls, and the man who 
‘kes three, and the man who will work for the good of the cause in the precious hope 
(a blessed reward at some future county convention. To know these things is not a 
atter of pride; it is not a source of annoyance or shame; it is part of the business. 
Though our loathed but esteemed contemporary, the Statesman, speaks of our town 
# “this city,” and calls the marshal ‘“‘chief of police,’’ we are none the less a country 
(wn, Like hundreds of its kind, our little daily newspaper is equipped with typesetting 
pehiies and is about to be printed from a web perfecting press, yet it is only a country 
ron and knowing this we refuse to put on city airs. Of course we print the 


“ernoon Associated Press report on the first page, under formal heads and with some 
Tetense at dignity, but that first page is the parlor of the paper, as it is of most of its 
{ntemporaries, and in the other pages they and we go around in our shirt sleeves, 
people by their first names; teasing the boys and girls good-naturedly; tickling 
npous members of the village family with straws from time to time, and letting 
family secrets of the community without much regard for the feelings of the 
ous. 

or ten thousand people in our town go to bed on this kind of mental pabulum, 
ountry town dwellers all over the United States, and although we do not claim 
is helpful, we do contend that it does not hurt them. Certainly by poking mild fun 
shams—the town pharisees—perhaps we make it more difficult to maintain the 
es which the pretenders would establish. Possibly by printing the news of 
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One Day He Appeared at the Probate Judge’s Office with a Mail-Order Wife 


as Second-Class Matter. 
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: Scribes and Pharisees 
By William Allen White 


everything that happens, suppress- 
ing nothing ‘‘on account of the 
respectability of the parties con- 
cerned,” we may prevent some 
evil-doers from going on with their 
plans, but this is mere conjecture 
and we do not set it down to our 
credit. What we maintain is that 
in printing our little country dailies, 
we, the scribes, from one end of the 
world to the other, get more than 
our share of fun out of life as we go 
along, and pass as much of it on to 
our neighbors as we can spare. 

Because we live in country 
towns, where the only car-gongs we 
hear are on the baker’s wagon, and 
where the horses in the fire depart- 
ment work on the streets, is no 
reason why city dwellers should 
assume that we are natives. We 
have no dialect worth recording — 
save that some of us Westerners 
burr our ‘‘r’s’’a little and drop an 
occasional final ‘‘g.” But you will 
find all the things advertised in 
the backs of the magazines in our 
houses, and young men in our 
towns walking home at midnight, 
of a hot evening, with their coats 
over their arms, whistling the same 
popular airs that love-lorn boys 
are whistling in New York, Port- 
land, San Francisco or New Orleans 
that same fine evening. Our girls 
are those pretty, reliant, well- 
dressed young women whom you 
- see at the summer resorts from 
Coronado Beach to Buzzard’s Bay. In the fall and winter these girls fill the colleges 
of the East and the State universities of the West. Those wholesome, frank, good- 
natured people whom you met last winter at the Grand Cafions, who told you of the 
funny performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Yiddish at the People’s/Theatre on 
the East Side in New York, and insisted that you see the totem pole in Seattle 
and take a cottage for a month at Catalina Island, and who gave you the tip about 
Abson’s quaint little beefsteak chop-house up an alley in Chicago, and told you of the 
Irish woman who keeps a second-hand furniture shop in Charleston, where you can get 
real Colonial stuff dirt cheap—those people are our leading citizens, who either run 
the bank or the dry-goods store or the flour-mill. At our annual arts and crafts show 
we have an exhibition loot from the four corners of the earth, and the club woman who 
has not heard it whispered around in our art circles that Mr. Sargent is painting too 
many portraits lately, and that a certain long-legged model whose face is familiar in the 
weekly magazines is no better than she should be—a club woman in our town who 
does not know of these things is out of caste in clubdom, and women say of her that 
she is giving too much time to her church. : 

We take all the beautiful garden magazines, and our terra-cotta works are turning 
out creditable vases—which we pronounce ‘‘vahzes,’’ you may be sure—for formal 
gardens. And though we men for the most part run our own lawn-mowers, and per- 
sonally look after the work of the college boy who takes care of the horse and the cow 
for his room, still there are a few of us proud and haughty creatures who have automo- 
biles, and go snorting around the country scaring horses and tooting terror into the herds 
by the roadside. But the bright young reporters on our papers do not let an automo- 
bile come to town without printing an item stating its make and its cost, and whether 
or not it is anew one or a second-hand one, and what speed it can make. At the flower 
parade in our own little town last October there were ten automobiles in line, decked 
with paper flowers and laden with pretty girls in lawns and dimities and linens—though 
as a matter of fact most of the linens were only ‘‘Indian head.’”’ And our particular little 
country paper printed an item to the effect that the real social line of cleavage in the 
town lay not between the cut-glass set and the devotees of hand-painted china, but 
between the real nobility who wore real linen and the base imitations who wore Indian 
head. 

In some towns an item like that would make people mad, but we have our people 
trained to stand a good deal. They know that it costs them five cents a line for cards of - 
thanks and resolutions of respect, so they never bring them in. They know that our 
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Saying That the Strawberries Served by Mrs. Frelingheysen 
at Her Luncheon were not Fresh but were Sun-Dried 


paper never permits ‘‘one who was there’”’ to report 
social functions, so that dear old correspondent has 
resigned; and because we have insisted for years on 
making an item about the first tomatoes that are served 
in spring at any dinner or reception, together with 
the cost per pound of the tomatoes, the town has 
become used to our attitude and does not buzz 
with indignation because we poke a risible finger at the 
home-made costumes of the Plymouth Daughters when 


Echoes of Greatness 


for a little while to a region outside 

the United States, for shortly after 
the expiration of the term of Mr. Buchanan 
I took up my residence, for four years, in 
a foreign country—the Confederate States 
of America. 

Mr. Lincoln never acquiesced in this 
view but insisted that he was my Presi- 
dent, nor did I ever have a chance to discuss it with him 
personally. The logic of events had about convinced me 
that I could not make my contention good, however 
sound it might be in theory, when Mr. Lincoln fell 
beneath the hand of the assassin. 

I was fourteen years old when the great Civil War broke 
out. Touching my age, when it ended, I was much in the 
condition of a little darky on a Virginia plantation. He 
opened the farm gate for a visitor to his master, and in 
consideration of that service claimed the right to scramble 
up behind the carriage and ride to the great house. The 
visitor, impressed by his bright face and general precocity, 
looked back at him and said: ‘‘ You are a bright little chap, 
my boy. How old are you?” 

Grinning from ear to ear the boy replied, “‘I dunno, sir, 
*xactly how old Lis. Mammy says I ean’t but fo’teen. But 
by de fun I's had I ’spec’ I must be ’bout twenty-five!” 

Whether my experiences during the four years in which 
the war lasted be called fun or something else, they brought 
with them a grim realization of life’s seriousness, and I de- 
veloped more rapidly during that time than in any like 
period of my existence. 

I was ‘“‘possessed”’ by Mr. Jefferson Davis, but ‘‘ob- 
sessed” by Mr. Abraham Lincoln. The reader will please 
observe the appropriateness of this description. 

The word obsess is a comparatively new one. One cannot 
find it in the dictionaries of the Confederate period, but I 
like it because it expresses a condition. Funk & Wagnall 
define obsession as a “‘condition of being vexed by a spirit 
from the outside.’”’ See how it fits. 

If Mr. Lincoln had really been what my youthful fancy 
pictured him the term would suit my case all the better, 


TX reader must now accompany me 


Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of six papers by Mr. 
Wise, being his personal recollections of prominent men. The next 
paper will appear in an early issue of the magazine. 
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they present The Mikado to pay for the new 
pipe-organ. Indeed, so used is the town to our 
ways that when there was great talk last winter 
about Mrs. Frelingheysen for serving fresh straw- 
berries over the ice cream at her luncheon in 
February, just after her husband had gone through 
bankruptcy, she called up Miss Larrabee, our 
society editor, on the telephone and asked her to 
make a little item saying that the strawberries 
served by Mrs. Frelingheysen at her luncheon were 
not fresh but were sun-dried. This we did gladly 
and printed her recipe. So used is the town to our 
school-teachers resigning to get married that when 
one resigns for any other reason we make it a point 
to announce in the paper that it isnot for the usual 
reason, and tell our readers exactly what the 
young woman is going to do. 

So gradually, without our intending to establish 
it, a family vernacular has grown up in the paper 
which our people understand, but which—like all 
other family vernaculars—are Greek to those out- 
side the circle. Thus we say: 

“Bill Parker is making his eighth biennial dis- 
tribution of cigars to-day for a boy.” 

City papers would print it: 

“Born to Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Parker, a baby boy.” 

Again we print this item: 

“Mrs. Merriman is getting ready to lend her fern 
to the Nortons, June 15.” 

That doesn’t mean anything unless you happen 
to know that Mrs. Merriman has the prettiest 
Boston sword fern in town, and that no bow- 
window is properly decorated at any wedding 
without that fern. In larger towns the same news 
item would appear thus: 

“Cards are out announcing the wedding of Miss 
Cecil Norton and Mr. Collis R. Hatcher at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Norton, 1022 
High Street, June 15.” 

A plain drunk is generally referred to in our columns as 
a “guest of Marshal Furgeson’s informal house-party,” 
and when a group of drunk-and-disorderlies is brought in 
we feel free to say of their evening diversion that they 
“spent the happy hours, after refreshments, playing 
progressive hell.”” And this brings us to the consideration 
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for the lexicographers declare that it applies ‘more par- 
ticularly to evil spirits,’’ and that surely was what I 
considered him then. 

Among those with whom I was reared the Northern 
people were believed to be the aggressors and the Southern 
people thought they were acting purely on the defensive. 
I believed that as religiously as I ever believed anything. 

We regarded the election of Mr. Lincoln as simply regis- 
tering the purpose of the Northern and Western States to 
disregard every Constitutional guaranty of the Southern 
States, and to overthrow the institution of slavery by fair 
means or by foul. The people among whom I was reared 
were not zealous advocates of slavery. On the contrary, 
they looked upon it as an inherited evil, about which they 
were constantly debating methods for its ultimate aboli- 
tion. As for myself, I think my New England and Puritan 
blood must have been asserting itself, for as far as a boy of 
my age may be said to have had any views upon a subject 
of that gravity, mine were such that, even had the war not 
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of the most important personage whom we have to 
with. In what we call ‘‘social circles,”’ the most importan 
personage is the woman who keeps two hired girls and ca)_ 
pay five dollars a week for them when the prevailing prie 
is three; in financial circles the most important personag 
is the man who buys real-estate mortgages; in politics 
circles the most important personage is the man who know 
(Continued on Page 20) T 


occurred, I believe I should have growt 
an Abolitionist. Moreover, unless I gro 
misapprehended the sentiments of 
people, I believe Virginia would, of her ow’ 
volition, have abolished slavery in a ver 
short time but for outside interference. _ 
But the argument of that time hé 
the North was unjustifiably and 
tinently intruding and interfering 
matter with which it had nothing to do, in utter di 
of Constitutional limitations, and that, if it might do thi — 
it might do the same thing concerning other matters un 
the South was at its mercy. . = 
It was further argued that, as the Northern and South 
views of the interpretation of the Constitution had 
from the first, radically and irreconcilably in confli 
South ought to withdraw from the Union, else it wo’ 
completely dominated by the North. , 
That was unquestionably the plea on which the 
part of the Southern people were induced to give u 
for the Union and ultimately to favor secession: 
But slavery was at the bottom of the trouble, no 
who may delude himself to the contrary. ‘ 
Children are among the keenest of listeners and 
of observers. They are, too, as apt as anybody to 
hear the real underlying motives of great contr 
the good as well as the bad, even when older peopl 
veil them beneath sophistries. 
The political leaders of the South must have 
tensely inflamed and in deadly earnest against the 
I do not remember that in all the discussions I heat 
ceding the war I ever heard any Southern man cone 
the Republican party or its leaders any broad or pal 
purpose or any conciliatory feeling toward the 
Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Wade, Greeley—in fact a 
Republican leaders— were denounced as South-haters 
at heart rejoiced even at the lunatic bloodthirstiness ' 
John Brown, and as men who would, if they dar 
incite and encourage servile insurrection, murd 
rapine to accomplish the destruction of slavery, re 
of the terror or suffering which might be inflicted 
upon their white brethren in the Southern States 
The Southern masses had unquestionably been 
up to this as when they voted in favor of their res 


states seceding from the Union. So believing, they 
were fully justified in making the effort. 
It is easy to say that the South was in the wrong, 
d admitting it, it does not wipe out the fact that the 
orthern people themselves were far from blameless in 
tt they countenanced and even encouraged the doing 
d the saying of many things in public and in private, 
hich gave color to the popular apprehensions in the 
outh. 
For this reason I have never felt called upon to defend 
yy section for attempting to secede. The South may 
jave been as arrogant and domineering as Northern 
writers represent her, but there was enough of arrogance 
nd bad blood in the North to make Southern men desire 
o dissolve political partnership with her. The right to 
‘ecede was always a debatable one, with the preponder- 

ce of logic favoring the abstract right ; while sentiment, 
‘hetoric, eloquence, the memories of the past and the 
iope of future national greatness were all on the other 
ide of the argument. 

It is easy enough now to see that the nation is greater 
ind more prosperous than either could possibly have 
yeen if two nations had been formed fromit. But much 
if its greatness is the result of the great war, and it would 
\ot have achieved it if the war had not happened. It is 
‘asy, too, to moralize now about the way in which the 
conflict might have been avoided but for the ambitious 
lesigns of this man or that, or this set of men or that. 
Jndoubtedly it might have been avoided if men had 
yeen angels. But the quarreling over the things that led 
o the war had gone on so long and had been so acri- 
jaonious that a good blood-letting was the only way to 
vut an end to it. When, at last, the fight did come, and 
he North proceeded to coerce the South, the attitude 
{the Northern man who sided with the South was not a 
vhit more peculiar or unnatural than that of the South- 
mer who sided with the North. It required a great deal 
nore of explanation to justify the action of such than it did 
o justify those who maintained their natural affiliations. 
' Unquestionably there were good men from each section 
vho adhered to the cause of the opposite section. But 
here were not many of that kind on either side. Asa class 
hose who took sides against their own section were a sorry 
ot, both North and South, and both sides know it, whether 
hey confess the fact or not. 
_ For myself, I am glad I sided with the South. I do not 
jean to imply by this that, after all, things did not turn 
ut for the best. But the Southern side was mine, natu- 
ally, and I would rather have been whipped fighting for 
nd with my friends than have aided in such a bitter and 
loodthirsty struggle against them. In after years I be- 
ame identified with a political party which is opposed by 
he great mass of my old Confederate comrades. But that 
s quite a different matter. It is not like fighting them and 
hedding their blood. It only means that concerning polit- 
sal policies and current events I believe that I have more 
ommon-sense than they have. They do not think so now, 
‘ut the time will come when they will find out that I was 
1 the right and they were in the wrong. But quarrel as 
ve may about the things of the present, they cannot deny 
Py Confederate brotherhood with them, nor can they rob 
ae, if in their wrath they would attempt it, of the pride I 
‘ave in the fact that I was a Confederate soldier. What- 
ver else we may have lost in that struggle, we gave the 
fe Robert E. Lee, and he led an army with a record 
or valor that will preserve its memory as long as the 
vorld counts courage and self-sacrifice among the noblest 
raits of men. 
_ So let not my reader expect to hear from me any expla- 
ations or regrets about my having been a so-called 
‘ebel. That is just what I was, and though I do not want 
) flaunt the fact offensively in the face of anybody who 
alt differently, I must admit that to this day I am 
roud of my record as a follower of Lee. 
All that was a long time ago, and those who felt most 
itterly about it are now reconciled, but there is one 
ception to the general amnesty of the Northern mind 
‘hich I cannot, for the life of me, understand, and that 
‘why, when the Northern people seem to have forgiven 
ll other Confederates, they still, in some indefinable 
‘ay and for some inexplicable reason, cherish a grudge 
patnst Mr. Davis, as if he were called upon to make 
lcarlous atonement for the sins of all the rest of us. 
Vhat did he do that keeps him without the pale of 
lorthern charity? He certainly was not so preéminently 
reat that he led his people against their will. He was 
ot so popular that he might mislead them. He was 
either so good that he did the North unusual damage, 
or so bad that he excited their special vengeance. 
heir attitude toward him only excites sympathy for 
im even among his old comrades, with whom he was 
ever a favorite, and makes a soft place for him in the 
art of every ex-Cunfederate. 
Mr. Davis was never a particular friend to me or 
line. Inever believed he was a very great man, or even 
_ le best President the Confederate States might havehad. 
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jut he was our President. Whatever shortcomings he 
ay have had, he was a brave, conscientious and loyal 
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AN UNFAMILIAR LIKEWESS FROM THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 


Jefferson Davis at the Age of 32 


son of the South. He did his best, to the utmost of his 
ability, for the Southern cause. He, without being a whit 
worse than the rest of us, was made to suffer for us as was 
no other man in the Confederacy. And through it all he 
never, to the day of his death, failed to maintain the honor 
and the dignity of the trust confided to his keeping. 

Yet the North seems not to have forgiven him. For that 
very reason I cherish his memory with peculiar tenderness. 
After forty years of renewed loyalty to our reunited coun- 
try, in which I have battled for the acceptance in good faith 
by the Southern people of the results of the war, after see- 
ing, with loyal pride, my sons bearing to victory the flag 
against which I fought, I feel that I have a right to stand 
up anywhere and demand for the memory of Jefferson 
Davis just as much kindness, just as much charity and just 
as much forgiveness as is accorded to the memories of Lee 
or Johnston, or any of the great Confederate heroes. I be- 
lieve that his courageous and constant soul is at rest in a 
haven somewhere provided for brave and loyal spirits, 
whose reward does not depend upon success, or even upon 
whether they were in fact right or wrong, but upon their 
having striven in this world for what they believed was 
right, according to the power God gave them to see the 
right. And that is what I believe Mr. Davis did. 

The first time I ever saw him was in the summer of 1862, 
after the battle of Seven Pines and before the seven days’ 
battles around Richmond. 

Being in Richmond in June, 1862, and learning that the 
Third Alabama held a point on our line where it crossed the 
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nine-mile road, I rode down there, one afternoon, to 
look after a number of old friends. An active artillery 
duel was in progress, and together with a company of 
friends I rode to Strawberry Hill for a better view. 
When we had seen enough and were about to start for 
home we had another treat in store for us. The fine 
evening, the extraordinary noise had combined to bring 
President Davis out to the lines. We met him and his 
staff riding on horseback as we were returning to the city. 
We drew up and saluted as they passed. I had a good 
look at Mr. Davis. He was a man of striking appear- 
ance, thin and wiry. A gallant officer in the Mexican 
War, I believe he delighted in military service and prided 
himself on his martial carriage. He was well mounted 
and sat his horse well. Who were with him I do not 
know, nor did I then know, and in fact, in many inter- 
views with him afterward, I never observed that Mr. 
Davis had lost the sight of one of his eyes. I have a 
vague remembrance that his handsome and always 
courteous young secretary, Burton Harrison, was of the 
party. Those were the brave and hopeful days of 
the Confederacy, and the last we heard of the President 
that day was the cheering in some of the camps that 
he was visiting. 

The last time I ever saw the late Dr. Hunter McGuire, 
Stonewall Jackson’s medical director and his warm per- 
sonalfriend, he told me an incident in the livesof Jackson 
and Davis which occurred about this time. It may be 
that Doctor McGuire has told it in some of his own writ- 
ings. If so he has doubtless told it better than I shall, 
for he was a charming raconteur. Our friendship 
extended over nearly forty years. This story illustrates 
the characteristics of both Mr. Davis and General 
Jackson so thoroughly that I shall giveit,even if it has 

been told elsewhere, regretting that I cannot fix the precise 
spot at which the first part of the story was located. 
Doctor McGuire said that after the hardest fighting in 
the first battle of Manassas, where Stonewall Jackson was 
wounded in the hand, he was bandaging Jackson’s hand. 
It was on the porch of a little store at the crossing of a 
stream. From my knowledge of the battlefield I think it 
must have been where the Sudley road crosses Young’s 
branch, near the Warrenton pike. At any rate the tide 
of battle had then turned in favor of the Confederates 
and Jackson had taken time to have his wound dressed. 
About the place were a large number of men awaiting their 
turn, most of them wounded, some of them stragglers no 
doubt; but Jackson knew the situation thoroughly and 
was feeling no alarm at their presence. Just then a horse- 
man, in civilian’s dress, greatly excited, dashed up, and 
reining his horse in the stream, rose in his stirrups and 
began an impassioned appeal to the men, begging them 
not to give up the fight, and assuring them that they were 
not whipped, that the enemy was in retreat, and that if 
they would not act like cowards and cravens victory was 
assured. He then proclaimed himself to be President 
Davis. It seems that Mr. Davis, having arrived upon the 
field and having heard of the reverses of the morning, but 
not of our subsequent successes, had dashed forward, and 
seeing this throng of apparent stragglers, was seeking to 
rally them and induce them to return to battle. 
Doctor McGuire said that neither he nor General Jackson 
had ever seen Mr. Davis before, and that they had no idea 
who he was until he announced himself. But Mr. Davis 
made his announcement too late to influence General 
Jackson’s action, for upon hearing Mr. Davis’ outburst 
Jackson literally flung aside the bandages from his hand, 
and with more excitement than Doctor McGuire ever saw 
him show before or afterward, advanced quickly toward 
Davis, saying, ‘“‘ What is all this fuss about? These men 
are not cowards. These men are not deserters. These 
men are not stragglers. They are my men and are mostly 
wounded. Weare not hard pressed. We have whipped 
the Yankees and the fighting is over. Who are you, sir?” 

“‘T am President Davis, sir. Who are you?” 

“T am General Jackson, sir,’’ said Jackson, now realiz- 
ing the situation and saluting. Then he calmly returned 
to have his-wound dressed, and Mr. Davis departed for 
some other part of thefield. Jackson was evidently very 
indignant at the imputation cast upon his men; and Mr. 
Davis evidently did not relish the language or the manner 
of his subordinate. McGuire said that in all their subse- 
quent intercourse Jackson never alluded to this episode 
but once, but it was plain to him then that the grim old 
Presbyterian fighter was not an admirer of Davis. 

Now for the sequel: McGuire said that one night, near 
Malvern Hill, during the seven days’ battles, General 
Jackson asked him to accompany him to General Lee’s 
headquarters. McGuire had no idea what the occasion 
was to be, but always liked to gratify the General. Upon 
arriving at General Lee’s headquarters they found him 
and General Longstreet. Lee, Longstreet and Jackson 
soon had out the maps and were conning them together 
most fraternally, discussing the best method of attack 
on the morrow. He said Jackson was devoted to Lee 
and had great confidence in Longstreet ; that they were 
all deeply interested in the subject they were discussing 
and unreserved in their exchange of thoughts and 


suggestions. He, of course, took no part in the council, 
but felt gratification that the leaders of our army were so 
harmonious. Suddenly a commotion was heard on the 
outside, and a moment later President Davis appeared 
unannounced. He entered smiling and said: ‘General 
Lee, you see I have followed you up. I became so anxious 
that I could not remain in Richmond.”’ General Lee 
greeted him cordially, shook his hand and bade him wel- 
come. Then Mr. Davis shook hands with Longstreet, 
whom he knew well, and turned with a look of hesitation 
to General Jackson, whom he did not seem to recall. 
‘“Why, President,’’ said General Lee, omitting the Mister, 
a fact that McGuire commented upon, ‘‘don’t you know 
who that is? That’s General Jackson. That’s our Stone- 
wall.” The President evidently had not recognized 
General Jackson. 

Jackson had never been muchin the East since Manassas. 
After Manassas he had returned to the Valley, and actively 
busied himself there until he was moved East by General 
Lee to codperate in the attack on McClellan’s flank about 
ten days before this meeting. Moreover, he was not such 
an imposing figure that men thought when they looked at 
him, ‘‘ This must be a hero.’”’ On the contrary, he was any- 
thing but a fancy picture in his old hang-over forage cap 
and well-worn coat, his rough cowskin, muddy boots, his 
big, awkward feet and hands, his straggling beard. When 
he stood, he looked as if he was sprung in the knees. 
Hearing who he was, Mr. Davis’ face lit with a smile of 
enthusiasm, imparted by the cordial reference of General 
Lee to Jackson’s services, and apparently he would have 
shaken hands. But General Jackson drew himself up to 
the best military attitude he could assume, gave a formal 
military salute, and stood there motionless, while the smile 
died out on the face of Mr. Davis. Clearly General 
Jackson remembered certain disagreeable correspondence 
which had at one time impelled him to tender his resigna- 
tion, and we may be sure that Mr. Davis did not misunder- 
stand his frigidity. 

Jackson went into his shell completely after Davis’ ar- 
rival, and took no part in the subsequent discussions. He 
soon withdrew, and McGuire, on their way back to their 
own quarters, remarked to him: “General, I am surprised 
that you and Mr. Davis have not met before.’’ ‘‘ Never,’ 
was the laconic reply. Then, after a pause, Jackson added, 
with the quiet chuckle in which he sometimes indulged: 
“Except that time when we both saw him at Manassas.” 

I had several opportunities later, and particularly on 
visits to Richmond during the winter of ’64, to see Mr. 
Davis. Thewarhadthenaged himverymuch. Iremember 
once calling upon him officially, in company with my father, 
to consult him about promotions in my father’s brigade. 
Mr. Davis was very civiland kind, but seemed to me to have 
come to a realization that our struggle could only be suc- 
cessful by a miracle. I think everybody believed he was 
unselfishly devoted to the cause and gave him credit for 
doing the best he knew how for our success, but candor com- 
pels the statement that he was not so popular as he might 
have been, and that such faith as was left in our success 
pinned itself to our armies in the field and their great com- 
manders. Mr. Davis was given the credit, justly or un- 
justly, of having a particular set of favorites and advisers; 
of lacking the faculty of taking all of his leaders into his 
confidence; in a word, of not being a ‘‘mixer”’ as Mr. Lin- 
coln was; of esteeming those who were in his particular 
circle too highly and underrating the capacity and influ- 
ence of those not in this coterie. Forinstance, it was gener- 
ally believed that Mr. Davis set too high an estimate upon 
General Bragg and General Hardee, and that he was too 
prone to overlook the merits of anybody else until he had 
exhausted every effort to secure a West Pointer. Further- 
more, among the army officers themselves there was a feel- 
ing that he had brought over with him a great many old 
prejudices inherited from the long-standing feud, which 
arose when he was Secretary of War, between the line and 
the staff. Mr. Davis was by his first marriage son-in-law of 
General Zachary Taylor. It may not be generally known 
that there was considerable jealousy between General 
Taylor and General Winfield Scott, that even in the time 
of Mr. Davis’ incumbency of the War Office the conflict 
between the Adjutant-General’s office and the General of 
the Army arose, and that General Lee was the most beloved 
subordinate of General Scott. That conflict continued in 
the United States Army from that time until the creation 
of the General Staff. It was so flagrant when General Sher- 
man was Commanding General that he removed his head- 
quarters to St. Louis, and we all remember what a time we 
had between Adjutant-General Corbin and General Miles, 
during the Spanish War. 

It seems amusing that the same controversy was trans- 
ferred to the Confederacy and that the estrangements and 
jealousies begotten by it should have continued to be felt 
there. Yet it was generally believed to be so. Right or 
wrong, it detracted from the popularity of Mr. Davis. 

Two other meetings that I had with President Davis, as 
a bearer of dispatches, immediately following the evacua- 
tion of Richmond and preceding the surrender at Appo- 
mattox, I have described elsewhere. I shall never forget 
the courtesy and patience with which Mr, Davis conducted 
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his examination of me, or his fatherly interest in seeing that 
I was fed and cared for when he learned what a trying 
journey I had made. He gave me return dispatches the 
following morning and I started with them to General Lee, 
but I never delivered them, for upon reaching Halifax 
Court House I heard of his surrender and turned south- 
ward to Johnston’s army. 

The next time I saw Mr. Davis was under very changed 
conditions. I cannot fix the exact date in my memory, and 
it is not sufficiently important to hunt it up. During the 
war all my father’s household effects were transferred from 
our homeat Rolleston to Fortress Monroe. My father would 
not make any move to obtain their restoration because 
it involved taking some kind of oaths. Finally the War 
Department gave an order for their delivery to my mother, 
and I was selected to go down to Fortress Monroe and re- 
ceive them. My reception was in every way gracious and 
accommodating, and at the close of my business General 
Hayes—‘‘Old Billy”’ everybody called him then—asked 
if I would care to call upon Mr. Davis. Assured that I would, 
he told me I might do so. There were no formalities about 
it. An order on a visiting-card, directing all sentinels to 
allow me to pass, gave me access to the quarters where Mr. 
Davis lived. He occupied at that time a suite of casemate 
rooms on the southeast face of the fort, somewhere near 
to the flagstaff. They are quarters which, ever since I have 
known the fort, have been officers’ quarters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis were both there. I visited them 
unaccompanied. They were a little surprised, I think, 
at seeing a Southern friend come up so boldly, but they 
seemed gratified also, and were most kind in their wel- 
come. Mr. Davis was more gracious than I ever saw him. 
He took my hand between both of his and smilingly said: 
‘““Why, Captain, I am delighted to see you,” and I checked 
him laughingly by replying: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. President, you mock 
me with a title you never gave me when you might have 
done so, I was only a lieutenant, and it’s too late now.”’ 


The Saint at Home 


By David Graham Phillips 


Kind Employers Who Pay Insults with the Wage 
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Park, lives the son of one of the richest men of the last 

generation. The family fortune is composed, in the 
bulk, of the results of three masterstrokes—the stealing 
of a great municipal franchise, the wrecking of a great 
railway, and the manipulation of one of the most gigantic 
““squeezes’”’ in the history of finance. But all that is ancient 
history now. The proceeds of the paternal plunderings 
are conservatively invested, and the son and his wife lead 
the respectable, dull lives to which fashion and conven- 
tionality condemn New York’s very rich. 

The son is rather stupid—says little, does less. It is his 
wife who is the active partner. She was born in poverty 
and believes herself to have retained a lively memory of 
her former days and a deepsympathy with those in distress. 
She thinks herself atender-hearted woman; and herfriends 
always speak of her as a good, generous, charitable soul. 

To illustrate: the other day her butler came to her with a 
story of how a woman with a child at the breast had fainted 
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Bothheand Mrs. Davislaughed heartily at the conceit. ] 
reply was, ‘‘ Well, you ought to have been a captain, anyhoy 
Then we had a good, heart-to-heart, old-fashioned 
and what rejoiced me most was the prospect that h 
soon to be released. He was looking remarkably wel 
his only complaint was that the dampness of the lo 
inclined him to rheumatism. Soon after that I think hj 
quarters were changed to Carroll Hall. ’ 

I enjoyed that visit. When it was over I felt ne 
Mr. Davis and appreciated what he had done and s 
for the Confederate cause more than I had ever done 
But the memory of Mr. Davis which impresses n 
much as any other is of his visit to Richmond in 187 
the statue of Stonewall Jackson was unveiled. Th 
a most memorable occasion. Mr. Davis delivered an : 
dress before the Society of the Army of Northern Virg 
the night after the unveiling. I had heard much of 
quence, but had never heard him speak but once, and 
under not very favorable conditions. Thespeech h 
ered in 1875 was one of the very best and one of the 
eloquent speeches I ever heard. Moreover, it w 
singularly good taste, free from all reproaches, bad 
or recrimination. Reduced to its last analysis, it 
‘“‘God knows we believed we were right. We did e 
thing that men could do to maintain our convict 
Our times are in His hands. Let us accept the re 
without murmur. But above all, let us never e 
honor and maintain the glory of our dead.” 

Say what anybody will about Mr. Davis, his cond 
from the end of the war to the time of his death 
irreproachable: irreproachable, too, under strain 
were very hard to bear. He was superbly silent 
attacks that were unjust, tantalizing and ofte 
ineffably mean. It distresses me to this day whet 
hear anybody speak disparagingly of this man, w 
unquestionably devoted to the cause for which h 
and died, and who was infinitely greater than his tradu 
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on her front stoop. Ina wrapper, with hair in curl-p 
with feet in bedroom slippers, she rushed into the str 
herself helped to carry the woman into the house 
tears streaming down her cheeks, she drank in the’ 
pitiful tale. . 
“Tsn’t it dreadful,” she cried, “that such thi 
happen in New York, where so many of us have 
more than we need!” a 
And the sick woman was sent to the hospital i! 
woman’s own carriage, and will stay on her chari 
long as she likes. , 
This rich woman, like many and many a wo 
York's idle rich class, reads the newspapers dilige 
cases of distress, and, finding one that appeals to 
heart, flies to the rescue with glowing cheeks and 
She never refuses to subscribe to a charity; she is 
stay of a score of New York’s hundreds of 
enterprises. The rector of her church speaks ¢ 
“That Saint l oe 
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_ There is just one flaw in her happiness. She cannot get 
long with servants. Her chief topic of conversation 
's, of course, charity. When she is not talking of the poor, 
he wickedness of those who inquire before they give, of 
‘he heartlessness of New York’s careless hundred thousand 
hat “roll” in wealth, she is railing against the servant 
slass—its incompetence, its ingratitude, its insolence, its 
{ishonesty. And she changes servants so often that the 
oasement-door of her house suggests a railway station. 
She has just discharged a butler—the man who brought 
pepe’ of the opportunity at her very threshold to revel 
nher favorite diversion. The story of her conflict with this 
utler is interesting. He had been with her four years. She 
engaged him in England at the English rate of wages, he 
agreeing to pay his passage to America—she made this a 
sondition of engaging him. He had not been long with her 
n America before he discovered that the prevailing rate of 
vages for butlers here was double the English rate, chiefly 
yecause the cost of living is so much higher. He asked for 
mincrease; she put him off, promising to pay him more as 
soon as he showed familiarity with his duties. Being a 
‘imid sort, hating change, he stayed on and on, submitting 
40 savage criticisms of his work, though he felt that they 
vere made solely to show him, and to enable the woman to 
sonvince herself, that he wasn’t worth higher wages. The 
neident of the sick woman on the doorstep was the last 
ittraw. He announced that he would leave unless she gave 
im at least ten dollars a month more. 
_ “Yve put up with you long enough!”’ she cried, and dis- 
charged him without a reference. 
_ “Ym sorry,” said her husband that evening. 
yne of the best butlers in New York.” 
The “‘Saint’s” eyes flashed. ‘‘ How can you say that?” 
ihe cried. ‘‘I have been keeping him, as I keep all these 
vorthless trash—out of charity.” 
| A short time ago it was her maid. Three years ago she 
jad a maid who was a wonderful seamstress. In a burst 
of confidence she said to one of her friends: 
_ “Angélique is a treasure. And, just think, I only have 
‘0 pay her twenty-two dollars a month.” 

_ The friend got access to Angélique and hired her away 
‘or the current rate for first-class maids—thirty dollars 
.month. Our “Saint’’ had something to talk about, you 
nay besure! She did without a maid until she went abroad. 
Dn tour through the chateau country she hired a French 
rirl for twenty dollars a month—enormous wages in France 
or that kind of work. The girl was quick, willing, most 
‘atisfactory. After a year in this country she asked for a 
‘aise of two dollars a month. Our ‘“‘Saint” haggled like a 
ishwife. In trying to beat the girl down to a dollar raise, 
she said some things so insulting that the girl left. 

_ Our “Saint” got a new one, not nearly so good, for 
jwenty-five dollars a month. ‘‘I will not pay more than 
iwenty-five dollars a month for a maid,” she says. ‘‘It is 
in outrageous price. I think we who are rich ought to be 
sareful how we overpay these people and give them ideas 
above their station.” Our ‘Saint’ has a dog on which she 
spent two thousand dollars last year—one hundred and 
sixty-odd dollars a month. Also she gave thirty thousand 
dollars for an antique desk that just fitted into a small 
zorner of her sitting-room. 

_ Another eccentricity: She has a quick eye, has the 
“Saint.” As she is so very rich, the dressmakers show 
aer gladly their best models. She examines carefully such 
as strike her fancy. Then she goes home, and, with the 

istance of her maid, copies them. ‘I saved on my 

dressmakers’ bills alone last year enough to pay half my 
segular charity subscriptions,’’ she says boastfully. She 
joes the same sort of thing about hats. 
_ Is she tender-hearted? Or is she a vain, bad woman, 
mean, self-indulgent, a thief and a liar? 

ls In a magnificent house on the Lake Drive, in Chicago, 
ives a famous millionaire. He gives away one-fifth of his 
mcome evéry year to colleges, hospitals and charities. 
When he buys a paper in the streets he gives the newsboy 
idollar. He gives the barber five dollars every time he has 
ais hair trimmed. He pays all his employees who come into 
personal contact with him liberal salaries and wages. On 
she first cold day of winter he thinks of the masses of his 
workingmen. ‘‘Poor devils!”’ he says.. ‘Send each of 
He is profuse with turkeys on 
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chem a load of coal.” 
Thanksgiving, lavish with five and ten dollar gold pieces at 
Christmas. At the theatre, when poverty or injustice is 
depicted, he weeps. The rector of his church takes him for 
she model in sermons on ‘the Christ-spirit in modern 
industry.” 

| But the masses of this man’s workingmen toil twelve, 
ourteen, sixteen hours a day for miserable wages. 
They live in hovels, where unsanitary conditions main- 
| ained by his agents kill them, at certain seasons, like flies. 
He adulterates the products of his factories, employing a 
staff of chemists for the purpose. He spends huge sums 
2ach year in bribing courts and legislatures. 

_ When some one spoke to him about the long hours of his 
men he said: ‘‘That’s the way I worked when I was young. 
That’s how I got wherelam.” When it was suggested that 
fot all men were endowed with his great strength and en- 
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urance he said: ‘‘Survival of the fittest! A cruel law, but 
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Nature’s own. God’s own. I cannot interfere with it. 
Besides, no man has to work for me unless he wants to.”’ 

No one is ever indiscreet or tactless enough to speak to 
him about his briberies and adulterations. But he has been 
known to refer to them indirectly. ‘‘Modern business con- 
ditions are frightful in some ways,” he has said. ‘We 
men whom God has put in the direction of affairs have a 
fearful responsibility. If it were not that I must keep my 
great enterprises going, must feed the thousands of hungry 
mouths dependent on the work I give, if it were not that I 
have so many charitable and educational enterprises that 
look to me for support, I sometimes think I should give up 
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and retire. But I must domy duty. I must fight the devil 
with fire and keep my business enterprises going.” 

Is he a magnanimous martyr? Or is he a hypocritical 
scoundrel, like the bandit who kills the traveler and then 
gives one gold piece out of the stolen bagful for prayers for 
the repose of the victim’s soul? 

Here are two extreme cases—extreme, but not unique. 

Isn’t there just a little too much generosity nowadays, 
just a little too little justice? Does the generosity that 
refuses to be just make the injustice stand out in lighter 
or in darker colors? 


It is so cheap to be generous. It costs to be just. 


A Guide to Eldorado 


By Harrison Rhodes 


The Story of a Social Experiment and what Came of It 


HIS story, if one traces it to its origins, is founded 
if on, derived from, rooted in (whichever may be the 
correct. expression) the burnt end of a beefsteak 
intended for the lunch of Charles Edward and Lady 
Angela Austin. Lady Angela had intended to administer 
merely the mildest reproof, but the cook seized the oppor- 
tunity to explain that her heart was sore with innumerable 
grievances, for which the ruining of a single meal was no 
assuagement whatever. Those who love and lead the 
American domestic life need not be told that now events 
followed fast upon events. The original beefsteak burner 
departed, but many of her kind now passed through the 
house, a nightmare procession of incompetence and 
incivility. 

Happily, the Austins are always asked to dine by every- 
body in New York who has a decent cook. Happily, too, 
as Charles Edward remarked, no one need starve while 
Delmonico’s and Beefsteak John’s still stand where they 
do. Yet there are moments when the boiled egg at one’s 
own fireside is more tempting than ortolans (if, indeed, 
such birds exist outside of novels) at another’s table. 
Finally Lady Angela, standing at the drawing-room win- 
dows to watch the departure of the tenth reptile, turned 
in revolt to the writing-table and, extracting some cable- 
blanks, penned a despairing ery for help—for a servant, if 
you dislike the good American word “‘help’’—to a cousin 
in Paris. There at once a chef was found and started on 
his seasick way to New York, where upon a bright May 
morning he should have disembarked, and been within the 
hour turning an omelet in Washington Square. 

Not until early the next morning, however, did word 
come to Mr. Austin that Monsieur André Juillot was 
detained by the immigration authorities at Ellis Island 
upon some technical objection to his being a “‘contract 
laborer.’’ At such moments as these patriotism is apt to 
flag. Charles Edward, sending the communication to 
Lady Angela from his dressing-room, feared its effect upon 
an English wife. At breakfast, it seemed to him, there 
was an ostentatiously British undulation in her hair, and a 
trans-Atlantic aloofness in her cool voice as she asked : 

“Are these immigration laws of yours part of 
part of the Protective System?” 

“Yes,” answered Charles Edward. 

“To protect American servants?” she inquired insinu- 
atingly. 

ie VES... 

“ Doesn’t that seem a little imaginative 

‘Because there aren’t any to protect?” interrupted her 
husband. , 

Lady Angela, thus forestalled, smiled, and turned cheer- 
fully to the problem of rescuing her chef. 

Charles Edward, his spirits rising as he drank his tea, 
produced impromptu a full-grown theory of how it was to 
be done. Such things as telephones, telegraphs and even 
posts, he announced, destroyed the picturesqueness of 
modern life. Enough things happened, one even caused 
enough things to happen, but at the interesting moment 
one was always at the wrong end of an electric wire and 
never ‘‘Johnny on the spot,’ watching events. This 
meant, to be specific, that since, on this fair morning of 
the thirtieth of May, the sun shone, the sky was blue, and 
they loved each other, he and Lady Angela should them- 
selves go to Ellis Island. 

This they did. But the reader may now forget Monsieur 
André Juillot—unless, indeed, he happen to be asked to eat 
a dinner of his cooking, which is not easily forgotten. 
There is small need to vex one’s self with the intricacies of 
the contract labor law. If they had applied to her chef— 
which is doubtful—Lady Angela would have succeeded 
somehow in driving a coach and four through them, that 
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is certain. She returned to New York, bringing in triumph 
with her not only Monsieur André, but an agreeable blue- 
eyed young official acquired upon the expedition, who was 
obviously making a mere excuse of business in town to 
accompany the visitors to Battery Park. 

All this had to be told to explain why on this sparkling 
spring morning the Austins and Mr. Lloyd McClanahan (by 
this time discovered to be a college chum of a cousin of 
Charles Edward’s) stood idly a few steps up the staircase 
leading to the elevated station, warming themselves in the 
sun, and surveying affairs below. 

To any one with an eye half sympathetic there is matter 
for both laughter and tears every day in our little green 
park by the waterside upon which the poor alien first sets 
a rather timorous foot. What high hopes for the future, 
what fierce desires to forget the squalors and sorrows of 
the past, one might read upon the immigrants’ faces, were 
not everything for the moment swallowed up in childish 
bewilderment and wonder at the New World. On the 
Battery there is a kind of halt before the battle. Along 
the sunny sides of the hoardings behind which they build 
the subway one can catch a moment’s rest before facing 
America, which seems to guard against nearer approach 
with threatening phalanxes of mountainous buildings. 
Here some are met by friends, by children, by parents, by 
lovers, already initiate into the mysteries of this Western 
land. Some ina warm corner await the cold mercies of the 
padrone, who will send them to every corner of the Republic 
to those rougher labors, the hewing of wood and the draw- 
ing of water—railways and sewers, to be precise—which 
the children of America themselves despise. 

There are also quick changes of nationality. This day 
was an Italian day, and the scene upon which our party 
of three was looking might have been somewhere along the 
quays at Naples when the sun tempts forth even the most 
industrious to idle in its warmth. Women with bright 
kerchiefs on their heads sat with their children guarding 
amusingly miscellaneous heaps of luggage. Men, freed from 
such cares, gathered in groups near by, or occasionally the 
truly adventurous wandered as far as the new Aquarium 
in Castle Garden, where, in the place where their predeces- 
sors disembarked, the immigrants of to-day may see the 
marvels of that deep over which they have just safely come. 

Both Charles Edward and Lady Angela were lovers of 
Italy, and memories of the peasantry of the coasts of 
Sicily and the hill-towns of Tuscany and Umbria made 
them watch with affectionate interest these wanderers 
away from that enchanted land. No one who has once felt 
its magic can himself see how its children can approach any 
foreign shore whatever without an overpowering sense that 
beauty and delight are now lost forever. Yet the dull, low 
reaches of Long Island and the highlands of New Jersey are 
often, for them, we know, the coasts of the Promised Land. 

“What do they think? what do they expect?’’ mused 
Lady Angela. 

‘Who should know better than you, my dear Angela?”’ 
was Charles Edward’s quick retort. ‘‘My wife is, as you 
know,” he explained to Mr. McClanahan, ‘‘a foreigner, 
and was herself an immigrant to this country only a few 
years ago.” 

“Yes,” said the young woman in question, ‘‘but, you 
see, I didn’t come till after I was married to an American. 
I knew the worst already. These poor creatures, what do 
they expect to find?” 

‘‘All they want in the world, all they didn’t have back 
there; isn’t that it, Mr. McClanahan?” 

“Not quite, nowadays, Mr. Austin,’’ was the answer. 
“Too many have gone back to visit the old country! 
They know nowadays that there are other streets in New 
York besides Easy Street.” 
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She was Terrified to See the Pale-Faced Man 


‘Easy Street!’’ exclaimed Charles Edward. ‘‘ Why, 
there was a time, I’m sure, when they were so ignorant 
that they expected to find the streets paved with gold like 
—wasn’t there another city, somewhere, whose streets 
were like that?”’ 

“For shame, Charles Edward!” protested his wife. 
“T was made to read about it when J was a child. But 
were they really like that? It’s pathetic.” 

““There certainly was a time when they expected to find 
somebody at the landing to offer them una bella jobba— 
that’s what an Americanized dago I know called his place. 
They expected—really they almost did—to find money in 
the streets.” 

“They thought they were coming to an ideal America,”’ 
added Charles Edward. ‘Their America was the sort of 
thing that perhaps its founders dreamed of—a refuge for 
the oppressed of all nations; where there was liberty, a 
roof-tree, and a kettle stewing on the hearth for all; where 
men were brothers, and each man’s hand was stretched 
out in welcome to the newcomer to comfort and to aid.” 

“Why,” said Lady Angela softly, ‘‘that would be like 
Heaven, wouldn’t it?” 

“‘T don’t believe it’s blasphemous,”’ replied her husband, 
“to say that it would. In Heaven there aren’t trusts, I 
suppose, nor the poor, nor the unemployed. And I expect, 
when you go there, even if you’re an ignorant Italian, you 
don’t sit on the sidewalk with your back to a board fence 
—even though the sun is shining—and get no more wel- 
come than America seems to be giving these people here.”’ 

Mr. McClanahan looked at Mr. Austin as if surprised to 
find him sentimentalizing thus. Lady Angela, fumbling 
with her purse, managed to get it open. She regarded it 
rather ruefully. 

“I can’t pave even a square inch with gold,” she said, 
smiling regretfully ; ‘‘but I suppose silver is fairly nice.” 

She leaned over the railing and waved a hand. Below, a 
tiny child—the smallest living one surely, so Charles 
Edward said—toddled along in a little promenade away 
from its mother, who sat near by on the curb. 

“Ecco, signora!”’ called out Lady Angela, as she tossed 
down acoin. ‘‘ Ecco qualche cosa per il bambino.”’ 

“You speak Italian?” asked Mr. McClanahan in surprise. 

“Both of us, a little.” 

“You wouldn’t take a position down at the Island, I 
suppose?” 

“IT don’t believe you need me there,’”’ was her reply. 
“Everything seems done so thoroughly. I think I’m 
more useful welcoming them here. Giving them what 
they expect,” she added, dropping a fresh shower upon 
the heads of the small group of children whith she had by 
this time collected. 

“What they like,” corrected the young official. 
isn’t it better,’’ he went on, 
disappointed ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I should like to think that there was some 
one coming in with the next boat-load from your Island 
who had at least been happy for a time thinking and 
expecting all these charming things. Aren’t there any 
deluded creatures still, Mr. McClanahan ?’’ 


“But 
“that they shouldn’t be 
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“Well, perhaps occasionally,’ admitted the official. 
“This morning, in fact ” Lady Angela clasped her 
hands very prettily in expectation, and he went on: “‘He’s 
twenty-two, about, and she’s perhaps seventeen. She 
was crying from homesickness and fright, and he was com- 
forting her. To encourage her, he described America. I 
overheard part of it. The Americans loved to have the 
Italians come, they welcomed them, they—well, I’m 
bound to say it sounded a good deal like your husband’s 
fancy picture. He knew, for he had been sent once with a 
load of hay to a village where there was a man who had 
come back from America, and never worked again; like a 
signore. Oh, they would be signori, too, my young man 
told her. She should wear a hat.” 

“A hat!” exclaimed Lady Angela. ‘I know in Italy you 
can’tsay morethanthat. Oh, there, aboat has just landed! 
If those poor darlings are aboard, show them to me.” 

They watched a moment or so. 

““There—no—yes!”’ cried Mr. 
“There are my two.” 

“Poor dears!” said Lady Angela. ‘‘There’s no brass 
band, nor any one to offer them freedom of the city on a 
silver dish. And she is still hatless!”’ 

With an air of decision, Mr. Austin stepped quickly 
behind his wife, with some dexterity extracted the pins 
which secured her headgear, and lifted it lightly off. Lady 
Angela shrieked with no apparent regard for decorum. 

“Charles Edward, that’s my hat!” 

“T paid for it.” 

“Certainly not; the bill hasn’t come in yet.”’ 

“Then,” said Charles Edward, ‘‘possession is nine 
points of the law.” 

So it proved to be, for Lady Angela snatched the hat 
and, in a burst of laughter, rushed down the steps. Charles 
Edward bounded in pursuit. 

‘‘ Angela,” he plead, ‘‘don’t make a scene!”’ 

“T have already,” was her laughing answer. 

“Don’t make a fool of me.” 

“God, who made you she began, then, ‘“‘and I 
know perfectly well what to do with my hat. I always 
hated the thing, anyway,’’ she remarked parenthetically 
to Mr. McClanahan, who had by this time partially recov- 
ered his senses and followed them. 

“The hat? Why, it was charming.” 

“You ought to see me in a really nice one. I Oh, 
there come our people! We're off, Mr. McClanahan!” 
she cried. ‘‘And I don’t advise you to follow, for we are 
going to be very confusing, I foresee. But come to 
Sherry’s to-night and dine, can’t you? And hear the end 
of it. Early, say seven, and we'll doa play.” 

She left her official friend in bewilderment and gasping 
out an acceptance. Charles Edward went by her side. 

“Angela, we've no engagement to-day, have we?”’ 

“None that we couldn’t break.” 

“Then,” was the triumphant announcement, “I think 
for once we might welcome visitors to Eldorado as it 
should be done.” He advanced a few steps farther. 
““Signori,” he began, addressing the strangers, 
“you are Italians, I believe.” 

. They looked blank, then bobbed their héads. 

“And newcomers, too, I see. I am an 
American, and I am glad to welcome you.”’ 

A hand stretched forth did something to 
reassure them—a smile only to be described 
by their own Italian word “‘simpatico” did 
more. A smile, simpaticissimo, broke at last 
upon their dark faces. 

“How are you?’ asked Giovanni Sarto— 
John Taylor, if you like translations—putting 
out a warm, brown paw. 

“Most well,” replied Carlo Edoardo—to re- 
turn the compliment. ‘‘Is that the wife?” 

Annunziata—alas, that we lack the English 
for it!—blushed. Evidently it had only been 
since a little while. 

“That’s mine,’ Charles Edward waved a 
hand toward Lady Angela. ‘‘She’s a jorestiera, 
too. She came over on a steamer like you only 
about a year ago.” 

“Ma che!” said Annunziata in surprise. 

“And now,” went on the jorestiera’s husband, 
“now it would be said that she was a lady, a 


McClanahan at last. 
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signora.”’ 
““Altro! It would,” assented the Italian 
woman. Nothing like this costume had ever 


been seen in the tiny hilltop village of Torre 
San Severino, even when on a fine Sunday 
morning the Signora Contessa drove to mass. 
“All dress themselves so here,’’ asserted 
Lady Angela, lying easily and gracefully. ‘You 
will soon have clothes and a hat like this. 
Meanwhile, you must take mine. I’ve plenty 
more at home.’”’ This last, at least, was true. 
Annunziata balanced the article, a whole gar- 
den of violets, upon her hands, and looked in her 
bewilderment at the equally confused Giovanni. 
“To-day is a festa,” explained Charles 
Edward with an easy air, ‘‘and, because we 
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are so happy here, we Americans come down to welec 
the newly-arrived, and to make them Americans fro: 
the beginning. Oh, put on the hat,” he urged; ‘“‘th 
are so many—oh, so many—like it in America!” ; 

‘Not at all,” protested Lady Angela in English; “‘it’s a 
Virot model, and they promised never to copy it.” 

She lifted the flowery thing and placed it on the gir 
smooth head. 

‘‘Look,”’ she said in Italian, ‘‘how pretty she is. Ww 
she is like any signora of New York.” «A 

“Altro,” said John Taylor, “‘she is.” It was not all 
quite true, but one can forgive him for thinking so. } 

“Now,” asked Charles Edward briskly, ‘‘ what else ¢ ; 
be done for you?” 

“Well,” said Giovanni slowly, with that real Ita 
practicality ‘which is mixed with their most agr 
idealism, ‘‘I want a job.” 

But Charles Edward was not to be brought to 
thus early in his flight. 

“Job!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Jobs here are as many 
leaves on the trees. We will think of this to-morrow, 
we have eaten, drunk, slept and drunk again.” ‘ 

“Ts there wine here?”’ asked Giovanni in some s 

“‘Of all countries!’”’ Charles Edward’s gesture s 
to embrace the vineyards of the world. ; 

Annunziata jogged her husband’s elbow, and p 
to the green carpet-bag and the two handkerchiefs y 
contained all their worldly goods. Z oa 

“A room,” she said. » P 

“‘ Are there rooms?” asked Giovanni innocently. 

“As many as in the palace of the Holy Father at Ron 

“Surely you’re not taking them to,the Wa 
Astoria?” Lady Angela spoke i in English. * 

“You would honor me,”’ said Charles Edward P 01 
“if you would occupy a room at my house.” 

Giovanni’s smile scarcely faded, but a look of er: 
comprehension stole into his face. In his pock 
seemed furtively to estimate the size of his small hoai 
dollars. Then he went straight to the point. 

“How much?” 

“Ma che!’’ protested Charles Edward. 
money from you? This is America! 
would do the same for you.” 

(There is no need to keep tally of our hero’s i 
had long since been abandoned.) 

Giovanni was almost persuaded; Annunziata a 
in a kind of a waking dream, one hand on her hush 
arm. 

“Oh, che bel paese!’’ she murmured. 
land!” 

Lady Angela’s eyes, too, were filled with the visio 
strange and friendly America standing with arms ¢ 
stretched to every weary pilgrim. In her defense, if defe 
be needed, it must be admitted that neither she nor C) 
Edward had ever quite grown up. They were very chi 
for playing games, and no one could play them better 
for believing, they could believe more easily than not 
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“Would 
Any Ame 


“What al 


“They Expected } Find the Streets Paved with Gold” 


ow, Lady Angela, for one moment of exaltation, seemed 
herself to be doing the natural and obvious thing in 
aIping to make real, if only for one day, a poor Italian’s 
' eam. : 

Then she suddenly became aware that they were being 
good deal stared at. She noticed a man, whose piercing 
yes fastened rather disagreeably upon her, saunter toward 
‘em with studied carelessness, buttoning his coat with a 
ureptitious air as he strolled by. In an instant she wanted 
» be on the wing. 

4 Avanti!” she cried. ‘‘Forward!”’ 

The motor which had been waiting forthem approached. 
he Austins’ English coachman was an accomplished per- 
ym. He could turn chauffeur and he could conceal any 
urprise he felt at his employers’ actions. (It helped him, 
ubtless, to remember that Lady Angela was the 
‘ughter of a hundred earls, and, in this land of the bar- 
arians, could do no wrong.) He gravely waited for the 
arty to install itself, and then, as if 
were all quite the usual thing, 
ywled up past brown old Trinity, 
ong the main highroad of Eldorado. 


; 
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_Eyery one knows—or at any rate 
iys he knows—that the last of May 
absurdly late to be in town and that 
holiday in New York is always in- 
lerable. But many people, even in 
ie sacred ranks of fashion, behave 
\if they thought otherwise. Perhaps 
lerry’s was not quite so crowded as 
ual for lunch that day; but there 
ere plenty of people, even a fair 
\pply of the much-advertised news- 
vper celebrities. For example, the 
ranklyn Deans were lunching, and 
‘ey are usually in every Sunday sup- 
ement. Mrs. Dean represented the 
‘enver element in New York society 
, this period—though, to be strictly 
seurate, she was not as yet quite in. 
he continued to turn upon the truly 
hes an appealing eye, and her hus- 
ind, used to the symptoms, knew 
‘at some of the Four Hundred must 
s about to pass through the hall, on 
eir royal way to lunch. 

“Tt’s the Austins.” 

‘Mr. Dean turned upon his wife an 
inused though affectionate look... 
“Well, what'll she do, Pecey ep 
“Oh, she will bow and smile y 
ee She always does. I suppose 
‘at is what she calls being a lady. 
ut that English manner of hers holds 
yu off ten rods.” 

oe get close. ‘To-night’s the 


ght.’ Not much doing holidays. 
hey will probably jump at the chance 
‘ going down the bay on the yacht 
‘r dinner.” 
_“Youheard what she said to Freddie 
ey about me, didn’t you?— 
‘hat of course, being an English- 
man, she was naturally more demo- 
ratie than any American, but even 
ie had to draw the line somewhere.” 
“Oh, she can go to—beg pardon, Peggy. Morrison is a 
ts anyhow.” 
“Yes, he is,’’ assented Mrs. Dean cheerfully. ‘‘But 
e's the real thing. Oh, I know that all right, all right. 
Wish to gracious they would come. I’ve got the Sturte- 
ints, but no one to meet them who’s in their set. And 
\ey'll expect it—the snobs!” she added meditatively. 
Lady Angela’s speech on entering would scarcely have 
couraged Mrs. Dean. 
“Nothing very particular in the way of smartness,” she 
\id, “to show our new friends.” 
“Surely,” objected her husband, ‘Mrs. Dean, at least 
om a distance, in those rich clothes, and positively en- 
ted with jewels—as if we hadn’t with us living exam- 
es of how clothes make the man.” 
“And the woman, too,” added Lady Angela. 
As she spoke, the living examples followed them into 
e hall. It is not too much to say that no one in Torre 
in Severino would have recognized them. On the way 
town, by great good luck, they found a haberdasher’s 
\ idison Square open, and a shop in Fifth Avenue 
‘here they keep women’s things ready to put on. Lady 
igela secured a hat and her Italian friends almost every- 
ng from the skin up—the rules at Ellis Island as to 
thing happily made it unnecessary to go further. No 
ney passed. Charles Edward explained, not that the 
oprietors were already known to him, but merely that 
ey were Americans. 
In the circumstances, it was difficult to restrain 
‘ovanni’s too opulent fancy. He longed to find some 
py of wearing at least three gay cravats. But tact did 


wonders and he emerged admirably dressed. Even at 
Torre San Severino he had been something of a swell, with 
a way all his own of knotting his striped cotton scarf 
around his waist. To do him justice now, American 
ladies abroad constantly hunt down Italian counts and 
barons of appearance considerably less charming than his. 
Annunziata had not quite the requisite air, yet she was 
pretty and the clothes themselves unimpeachable. 

“Foreigners, I should say,’’ mused Mrs. Dean. ‘The 
woman hasn’t got much style, but that hat is a Virot 
model or I'll eat it.” 

“There,” said Lady Angela with an air of relief, ‘I’ve 
bowed to Mrs. Dean. I do wish she weren’t so common. 
She is so pathetically anxious to get on that I’d almost 
like to help her. And, really, she is not much more than 
four or five times worse than the others.” 

“That charming Mrs. Dean!’ exclaimed Charles 
Edward, to his wife’s astonishment. ‘‘Well, I mean to 


Her Husband, Used to the Symptoms, Knew that Some of the Four Hundred 
Must be About to Pass Through the Hall 


help her!” 
the room. 

The lady under discussion fairly irradiated joy as our 
young hero approached her, and never before had she 
found his manners and conversation so altogether graceful 
and pleasing. He was enthusiastic over the pleasures of a 
holiday in town, and delighted with their clever idea of 
dinner on the yacht. 

“T wonder whether you she began. Then, with 
more constraint in her air, ‘‘How is Lady Angela?” she 
asked. 

“Going strong. Come over and see her, won’t you? 
Besides, I should like so much to introduce you to some 
charming Italian friends of ours who have just arrived. 
We want them to know the right sort of people and to like 
America. Do come, dear Mrs. Dean.” 

“But we can’t speak spaghetti,” objected Mr. Dean. 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“*T only know the words to one or two of Tosti’s songs I 
used to sing,’’ ventured Mrs. Dean, ‘“‘but I’ve got no idea 
of what they mean.” 

““They’re rather sentimental, aren’t they?’ suggested 
Charles Edward. ‘‘ Well, of course, Mrs. Dean, if you dare 
venture on them with a handsome young Italian ——”’ 

The lady looked alittle conscious as they crossed the room. 

“Dear Mrs. Dean,” he said with a twinkling eye, “I 
want you to know the Gount and Countess of Torre San 
Severino, and I want you to be good to them!” 

Certainly Mrs. Dean smiled pleasantly upon the 
Countess. One does not wish to misjudge her, but subse- 
quent events lend color to the belief that she let her hand 


And, without another word, he started across 
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linger for a moment in the Count’s with a tender pressure. 
Mr. Austin had wished her to be good to them; besides, 
the social climber must ‘study to please” always. And 
no American, however narrow his acquaintance with 
the world may be, can fail to know the abandoned char- 
oad of foreign noblemen, and what will naturally please 
them. 

Lady Angela was brightening visibly. 

“Such charming people, Mrs. Dean,” she said. ‘We 
expect them to be much more popular here than any such 
people have ever been before.” 

““But one meets so few Italians here, doesn’t one?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Lady Angela meditatively. ‘Yet a 
good many come. Were you ever down at Ellis Island?” 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Dean. ‘Those dirty immigrants! 
Ihate them. What an air the Count has!”’ 

Giovanni had the same air with which he had worn the 
striped cotton sash in his hilltop village. But in neither 
place had it failed to appeal to women. 

“Because it’s a festa,’ Charles 
Edward was explaining under cover of 
Italian, ‘‘we shall all call you Count 
and Countess. It is a complimento 
Americano. But they do not displease 
you, these American compliments ?’’ 

Manifestly they did not. 

“We are lunching in the side room,”’ 
announced the host of the larger party. 
“But won’t you come in to us for 
coffee afterward?” 

“Suppose they didn’t want to be 
seen with us in the big room,” sniffed 
Mrs. Dean as they walked away. 

“Body of Bacchus,” explained 
Charles Edward to Lady Angela, ‘‘ you 
didn’t suppose I was going to let 
anybody see how they ate!” 


, Lhen your donit) thinke-—— 
urged Mrs. Dean after coffee. 

“We really couldn’t dine to-night.”’ 
Lady Angela smiled sweetly. 

“That is, Angela and I couldn’t,’’ 
said her husband in more mollifying 
and polite tones. 

“Would the Count and Countess 
then Si 

“Oh, they would love it!’’ Charles 
Edward was emphatic on this point. 
It appeared that the Sturtevants were 
sure to love it, too. And it is to be 
noted that, before they left, Mrs. Dean 
excused herself long enought to tele- 
phone to the Delareagh-Jones. They 
would love it, too, Peggy whispered 
to her husband ; they were crazy about 
foreigners and titles, and, though they 
had never before dined with the 
Deans, would be sure to snap at the 
bait now offered. 

“And can’t we do something during 
the afternoon?” asked Mrs. Dean en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘Motor up to Clairmont 
for tea?” 

‘Or for something else?’’ amended 
her husband. He was not yet quite 
broken to the customs of the East. 

“These Americans wish to take you in the vettura auto- 
mobile and then on their ship,’”’ explained Charles Edward. 
“They offer you two more meals to-day—and all Amer- 
icans are like that.” 

Giovanni loosened his belt with Italian rapture at the 
thought of real food, and exclaimed, as his wife had done 
before: ‘‘ What a lovely land!” 

The start was merry and no one noticed that Lady 
Angela was nervous and constrained. No one but she 
observed lounging outside the entrance of the restaurant 
the rather sinister looking person whom she had already 
seen in Battery Park.- She said nothing, but jumped 
lightly into the motor. Casting a backward glance, she 
saw the stranger hurriedly enter a motor cab, and later, 
when every one was enjoying tea, she was almost terrified 
to see the pale-faced man drinking beer in a secluded . 
corner from which he seemed to watch them. But she 
distrusted her own fears as weak and womanish, and tried 
to forget them in the gayeties of the afternoon. 

So far their bewilderment had helped to turn Giovanni's 
and Annunziata’s manners into something reasonable. 
And:the reader must remember before he judges the Deans 
to have been fools, that the false Count and Countess were 
faultlessly attired, that aristocrats are everywhere allowed 
eccentricities, and that the Latin races are understood to 
be unaffected and mercurial. There was tea, and, at 
Frank Dean’s suggestion, the Count of Torre San Severino 
tasted another of those vintages of the world which 
Charles Edward had earlier announced—the light wine of 
Scotland. A wee nippy only, one hastens to add, yet it 
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Wall Street 


HEN the eager 
tourist, coming 
down lowerBroad- 


way, finds himself in front 
of brown, worldly old 
Trinity and looking into 
the cafion of Wall Street, 
the very first thing he 
wants to see—even. before 
the Stock Exchange—isthe 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The Wall Street that we 
are interested in is only a 
quarter of a mile long and 
a rod wide, and in view of 
the tremendous interest 
which centres in so small a 
space it is regrettable that 
the particular focal point 
of this interest has no facili- 
ties whatever for specta- 
tors. There is not even a 
visitors’ gallery from which 
you may look down upon 
Mr. Morgan as he gives the 
Jovian nod of approval to a hundred-million- 
dollar bond issue. 

The interest of the tourist is reasonable 
enough, nevertheless. The great business of the 
Street is to make and sell securities. The mak- 
ing comes first, and Morgan & Co. are premier 
security-makers to the trade. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. are a splendid second, and there are a dozen houses, 
such as Speyer & Co., Blair & Co., Vermilye & Co., of 
greater or lesser note, which, like Morgan & Co., are 
simply private partnerships. The big trust companies 
and some of the banks have an initial hand in the security- 
making line now and then, too. 

These concerns occupy the ground floor of the Wall 
Street edifice. They set the machinery going. Nowadays, 
in a fair average year—when there is no billion-dollar 
Steel Trust to float—the output of new stocks and bonds 
is something like $500,000,000. If the machinery works 
properly, the public absorbs the output about as it is made. 

Every now and then a big railroad company needs 
money to buy more locomotives, reduce grades, lay a third 
track and the like improvements, and raises the funds by an 
issue of stocks or bonds. Once in a while even an indus- 
trial company requires fresh capital for a similar purpose. 
But the bulk of the securities made and floated in Wall 
Street—which means about all that are made in the coun- 
try, for the Street has as near a monopoly in this line as 
the Standard Oil Company has in the petroleum industry 
—are created to finance consolidations; more and more 
to centralize control of properties in a few hands. 


ORAWN BY M, L. BLUMENTHAL 


What the Trusts Do for Wall Street 


iB MAY be hoped that everybody, by this time, knows 
all about the trust movement. Fifteen years agoanum- 
ber of gentlemen, mostly of Boston and Chicago, combined 
the chief steel mills of Chicago, Milwaukee and Joliet 
(Illinois) in a single corporation, which they named the 
Illinois Steel Company. About the same time some men 
bought and consolidated, in the Minnesota Iron Company, 
a number of good iron mines in that State. Several small 
lines of rail were put together and extended, making an 
outer belt road around Chicago and to Joliet. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, the Illinois Steel Company, Minnesota Iron 
Company and the belt road were consolidated in the Fed- 
eral Steel Company, with $100,000,000 capital. Nearly 
fifteen years ago John W. Gates, Isaac L. Ellwood and 
others combined several large barbed-wire plants into the 
Consolidated Wire Company, with $6,000,000 capital. 
In the spring of 1898 they took in other Western plants 
_ and formed the first American Steel and Wire Company, 
with $24,000,000 capital. A year later they bought the 
Washburn-Moen and other Eastern plants and put the 
whole into the second American Steel and Wire Company, 
with $90,000,000 capital. About that time William H. and 
James H. Moore, of Chicago, were gathering in some scores 
of tin plate, sheet steel, steel hoop and billet mills and 
blast furnaces and putting them into four new and liberally 
capitalized combinations. Mr. Carnegie had been doing 
some consolidating at Pittsburg, until the Carnegie Steel 
Company owned the principal plants in that region. Then, 
in February, 1901, along came Mr. Morgan’s United States 
Steel Corporation, capitalized at about a billion and a 
quarter, and swallowed up all these previous consolidations. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of articles by Mr. Payne 
dealing with Wall Street and the Public Money. 


If the Machinery Works Properly, the Public Absorbs the Output About as it is Made 


By Will Payne 


Getting In on the Ground Floor 


This is what the trust movement meant to Wall Street 
—the creation and flotation of a vast mass of new 
securities. In the year 1899—a whole year before United 
States Steel—there were formed industrial combinations 
that issued over three and a half billions of stocks and 
bonds. But industrial promotion was overworked, and 
it played out. At the end the United States Shipbuilding 
Company unfortunately fell to pieces, not only before its 
ingenious builders could get the securities off their hands, 
but before they could even dodge around the corner to 
escape the falling bricks. Mr. Morgan’s last undertaking 
in this line—the grand ocean steamship combine, which 
has just reported, with regret, that its operations last year 
resulted in a deficit of about a million dollars—was a de- 
cided ‘‘frost,’’ the public declining to take interest in the 
securities. 

But in the railroad field centralization on as huge a scale 
has been going steadily forward until now the better part 
of all the railroad mileage in the country is comprised in a 
half-dozen great groups or systems, each of which is domi- 
nated by a few men and between some of which there is a 
strong community of interest. As a matter of fact, the 
Atchison and the St. Paul are about the only big roads 
that are not detinitely aligned with some great group, and 
the Standard Oil men are the strongest interest in the St. 
Paul. The industrial combinations were brought about in 
good part by the mere exchange of one security for another, 
stockholders of Federal Steel, American Steel and Wire 
and the Moore companies, for example, simply depositing 
their shares and receiving in exchange shares of the United 
States Steel Corporation, while Mr. Carnegie exchanged 
his stock for the bonds of the corporation. As a rule, the 
railroad consolidations require rather more ready cash. 

Now, nobody on earth has the vast amount of money 
required to absorb these securities but just the public. 
In the newspapers it is Mr. Rockefeller’s money or Mr. 
Morgan’s money. But in fact those distinguished gentle- 
men and all their friends put together are mere beggars— 
relatively speaking. The two and a half billions held by 
the big life-insurance companies and the New York savings 
banks is all public money. A good part of the other two 
billions held by the Wall Street banks and trust companies 
comes from outside. Practically all of the billion and more 
of bonds issued for fresh capital and floated by Wall Street 
during the last five years have been distributed to the 
public. It is largely public money that is now carrying 
the billion and a quarter of stocks, likewise issued for fresh 
capital and floated by Wall Street in the same period. 
This, it will be observed, does not include issues like United 
States Steel Corporation stock, which was mostly exchanged 
for older stocks and, therefore, was not for fresh capital. 
As said before, the Street needs in a fair year nowadays 
about half a billion of public money to absorb its annual 
output; and this again does not include the great amount 
of municipal bonds—over $250,000,000 last year—which 
are largely handled by New York houses, nor the flotations 
of Japanese and other government bonds. Although 
some of this represents capital needed for improvements, 
the better part is to promote centralization. 
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To illustrate what the 
Street has done and is do- 
ing to promote railroad 
centralization: About five 
years ago JamesJ. Hill, who 
dominated Great Northern 
and had a considerable in- 
fluence in Northern Pacific, 
wished to gain control of 
the Burlington road, A 
glance at the railroad maj 
showing Burlington t 
cles spreading toward 
Hill’s Northwest terri 
will give the reason. M: 
Morgan, who was powerful 
in Northern Pacifie an 
friendly to Mr. Hill, ap- 
proved the project. The 
Burlington then had 7800 
miles of roadand $111,000,- | 
000 capital stock, a great | 
deal of which was held by | 
New England investors, 
who had been carrying it | 
through the bad times of 1893-96, when divi- | 
dends had been reduced and, at periods, the | 
road had hard work to earn any dividend at all. 
In August, 1896, Burlington stock sold as low 
as $53ashare, and $83 a share was the highest | 
for that year. In 1898 the stock sold from $83 | 
to $125 a share. In 1899 it averaged about 
$135 a share, and the highest price in 1900 was $144 a | 
share. ‘Total sales of the stock in that year were three | 
million shares. = | 

With the beginning of 1901 the buying of Burlington 
decidedly improved. In January, sales amounted to 
700,000 shares—a third as much as in the preceding twelve | 
months—and in February to 629,000 shares. Neverthe- | 
less, in these two months the price kept at about $145 a| 
share. Evidently there were a good many tired holders | 
to whom that price—an advance of ninety dollars a share | 
over the low mark of 1896—looked attractive. In March, 
sales were over 1,600j000 shares, and the price rose from | 
$145 to $175 a share. In April, sales were as large as in| 
March and the price rose from $175 to $199 a share. Then, 
on the first day of May, a circular was addressed to stock- 
holders saying that the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific roads had jointly agreed to purchase Burlington | 
stock at $200 a share, giving therefor their joint four per } 
cent. bonds, which would be secured by the deposit A 
collateral of the purchased stock. The circular also said 
that any stockholder who wished to do so could take his 
pay, $160 in bonds and $40 in cash, and that an even) 
greater proportion of cash might be available for those 
who wished it, as Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. had 
organized a syndicate which had agreed to supply cash to. 
the amount of $50,000,000 to be applied toward paying | 
for the stock of such holders as preferred money to the 
new bonds. s 


A Bond “Creation” a 


NDER this offer, Burlington stock to the amount of 
$107,000,000 was deposited and the two roads issued 

to pay therefor $214,000,000 of four per cent. bonds. 
These bonds, in fact, are simply the joint notes-of-! a d of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific with the pi 
chased Burlington stock—that had sold under p 


so-called bonds were promptly listed on the stock exchan 
and a market made for them. The three big life-insura! 
companies now hold $20,000,000 of them, and practica 
all have been distributed to the public in one way oranower. 
By this device, it will be observed, Messrs. Hill and Morgan 
secured absolute control of the Burlington road, through 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, without having any 
of their own money tied up init. If they had cared to begin 
buying Burlington stock at the opening of the hee aa 
it sold about $145 a share—and somebody, as we have 
seen, did begin buying it, for over a million shares cha 
hands in January and February around that price 
converting this stock into bonds at $200 a share, 4 
ing the bonds to the public, they could have made 
handsome cash profit in addition to getting control of U 
road for nothing. ae 

The same device, with variations, has been used 
control of thousands upon thousands of miles of | 
The great public of moderate means, whose mon 
up the billions in the life-insurance companies 
institutions ¥ country banks, does not go in muc 
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stocks as an investment. A stock is uncertain. The price 
- fluctuates widely. The income from it is variable. So 
the uncapitalistic public prefers a bond. It did not buy 
_ Burlington stock at $100 a share in 1898, but it readily 
absorbed $214,000,000 of bonds based on Burlington 
_ stock at $200 a share three years later. Wall Street floats 
the bonds. It aims to please. - 

_ In 1898 the Chicago and Alton was a choice railroad 
property. It had maintained dividends during the hard 
times when many other lines made reductions and still 
others went through bankruptcy. But it was old-fash- 
joned, unprogressive, and it needed extensive improve- 
‘mentsto bring road and equipment up to modern standards. 
Its president and largest stockholder, T. B. Blackstone, 
was old and in poor health. So a syndicate got together 
and offered to buy Alton stock at $200 a share for the pre- 
ferred and $175 a share for the common. Mr. Blackstone 
protested at first, then withdrew his opposition, and the 
syndicate got nearly all the $22,000,000 capital stock of 
the road. They then organized the Chicago and Alton 
Railway Company, which leased the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company, and issued $22,000,000 worth of three 
and a half per cent. bonds secured by the deposited stock 
of the Railroad company (the old company). Also, the 
new company issued $20,000,000 four per cent. preferred 
and $20,000,000 common stock of its own. Then the old 
| or Railroad company issued $40,000,000 three per cent. 
_ bonds which were sold to the syndicate at $650 for each 
_ $1000 bond, the proceeds being used to pay off $12,000,000 
of old bonds and to make the needed improvements 


| 
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\" Easy Lessons in Getting Control 


HEN the deal was completed the syndicate distributed 
| to its members, for each $1000 paid in, $375 in Rail- 

road three per cent. bonds, $500 in Railway three and a 
half per cent. bonds, $400 in the new preferred stock and 
| $250 in the new common stock. And Chicago and Alton 
_ had stocks and bonds outstanding to the amount of $102,- 
_ 000,000 in place of $35,000,000 outstanding in 1898, about 
$14,000,000 cash having been paid into its treasury mean- 
_ while for improvements and fifty-eight miles of additional 
roads having been acquired. The Alton bonds created 
_ in these transactions have been distributed to the public. 
The insurance companies have some of them. No doubt 
they are a good security. The point here is to show how 
| to get control of a railroad without keeping your own 
money tied up in it. 

_In one sense the art of getting control was over- 
_ developed. It became so easy to get a railroad and then 
make it pay for itself, that some rank outsiders practiced 
_ it, to the intense indignation of the regular professors. 
. For instance, by courtesy of the Street, Rock Island was 
| a Flower road. The former Governor of New York 
| had been the chief financial figure in it and had put 
| his trade-mark onit. But he did not actually own a 
majority of the stock. The Moore Brothers, having 
cleaned up a great deal of money in their steel con- 
solidations and made extremely good terms with Mr. 
Morgan for the sale of those properties to United 
States Steel, decided that they would like to own a 
| railroad. Having the price, they simply went into the 
| market and bought Rock Island out of hand and 
paid for it—which the Street somehow considered a 
| highly scandalous thing. The Moores were mere 

Westerners and had never been given the Street’s 
permission to own a railroad. 

Having bought control of Rock Island, which is an 
_ Illinois company, they organized an Iowa company 
of the same name except that in its title the word 

“Railroad” appears instead of ‘‘Railway.” This 

second company leased the road from the IIlinois com- 
‘pany. Also they organized in New Jersey the Rock 

Island Company which took over all the capital stock 

of the lowacompany. Then for each hundred-dollar 

share of the original company they issued a hundred 
_ dollars in the four per cent. bonds of the Iowa com- 
pany (secured by deposit of the old stock), seventy 
dollars in the four per cent. preferred stock of the 
New Jersey company and one hundred dollars in the 
common stock of that company, or $270 in new secur- 

ities for each one hundred dollars of old. All the 
_ voting power was vested in the new preferred stock. 

Thus by selling the new bonds they could get back 
| Most of the money they had invested, while, so long 
_ asthey kept a majority of the new preferred stock, 
their control of the property was secure. 

A little later Rock Island bought nearly all the com- 
_Mon stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco road, 
giving for each one-hundred-dollar share sixty dollars 

in five per cent. bonds of the Iowa company, secured 

on the purchased stock, and sixty dollars in the 

common stock of the New Jersey company which has 

no voting power. The St. Louis and San Francisco 

(controlled by Rock Island as explained above) 

bought a majority of the stock of the Chicago and 

Eastern Illinois, giving certificates secured by the 

purchased shares. 


Not long ago Rock Island bought $18,790,000, or about 
half, the capital stock of Chicago and Alton, for which, 
however, no collateral trust bonds have yet been issued. 
When the Moores bought control Rock Island was a 
modest little line of about 3000 miles. The system which 
it now dominates comprises 13,000 miles. Thus does an 
energetic railroad grow—and create securities. 

The Louisville and Nashville had always been considered 
August Belmont’s road. Perhaps a truly well-bred Wall 
Streeter would have no more thought of taking the dis- 
tinguished banker’s railroad away from him than of reach- 
ing over at the horse show and plucking a bunch of his 
prize ribbons. The road was about to issue some new 
stock, however, and certain insiders astutely surmised that 
this would depress the market. So they sold. Colonel 
Jolin W. Gates, and other Westerners who were not much 
impressed by Wall Street etiquette in such cases, observed 
that there was a lot of Louisville and Nashville stock on 
the market and thought it an excellent property. So they 
jumped in and bought 306,000 shares—a clear majority. 

Mr. Morgan entertained the opinion, as he has publicly 
confessed, that Colonel Gates was an undesirable person 
to have control of a railroad that might be put into violent 
competition with his own Southern Railway. Back in 
1898 Colonel Gates had taken a leading part in bringing 
about the Federal Steel consolidation. He was then presi- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Company, and a practical iron 
man of acknowledged ability. It was generally rather 
taken for granted that he would be president of Federal 
Steel. But the scheme was taken to Mr. Morgan to finance, 
and in his office the Colonel’s conspicuous availability for 
the office of chief executive appears to have been over- 
looked—at least, so far as the record goes, for E. H. Gary, 
an able Chicago lawyer, was made president. Some stock- 
holders in Colonel Gates’ steel and wire combination 
thought Mr. Morgan was not so generous as he should 
have been in fixing the price at which that concern was 
taken into the Steel Trust. This is purely incidental, of 
course, except as it may possibly bear some relationship 
to Mr. Morgan’s idea that Colonel Gates ought not to be 
running a railroad in his territory. 

At any rate, directly it was known that Colonel Gates 
hada majority of Louisville and Nashville stock, Mr. George 
W. Perkins, of Morgan & Co. and the New York Life, 
interrupted the Colonel’s virtuous slumbers at the Waldorf 
about two o’clock one morning, and the Colonel, in his 
pajamas, had the pleasure of listening to some advanta- 
geous suggestions concerning the disposition of his stock. 
The Atlantic Coast Line, which was not a ‘“‘parallel and 
competing”’ road, but which was in a position to listen 
respectfully to Mr. Morgan’s opinions, bought Colonel 
Gates’ 306,000 shares of Louisville and Nashville stock, 
paying therefor $35,000,000 in four per cent. bonds, 


School Days 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


It’s lonesome in the stable yard and where the chickens “ peep,”’ 

It’s dull and stupid ’round the house, the kitten’s fast asleep ; 

Old Towser, nosin’ everywhere and huntin’ ’round the place, 

Comes back to whine and paw my knee and look up in my face ; 

And Mother, in the kitchen there, amongst the pans and things, 

Is busy, but I haven’t heard the song she always sings ; 

There’s somethin’ missin’, somethin’ wrong, that spiles the work 
and play — 

And don’t I know it? Well, I guess! He’s gone to school to-day. 

I try to work and not to think, but, tryin’ all I can, 

I stop and wonder why it’s still—no drummin’ on a pan, 

No rustlin’ in the apple-tree, no splashin’ by the pump, 

And no one hid behind the post to ‘‘Boo!”’ and make me jump. 

And in the house it’s all so prim — no scattered book or block, 

No laugh or shout, no nothin’ but the tickin’ of the clock. 

I look at Ma and she at me: no need for us to say 

What ails us both : we know too well — he’s gone to school to-day. 


He started out at ha’f-past eight, all rigged up in his best, 

And with the slate beneath his arm, the books and all the rest ; 

And Mother fixed his tie once more, and did her best to smile, 

And I stood by and praised him up and laughed about his “style.” 

But when he marched off down the road and stopped to wave 
good-by, y 

’T was kind of choky in my throat and misty in my eye. 

Proud of him? Well, I rather guess! And happy, too—butsay ! 

It’s mighty lonesome ’round the place—he’s gone to school to-day, 


But ’tisn’t jest the lonesomeness that ails us, don’t you know ; 

It isn’t jest because he’s gone till four o’clock or so ; 

It’s like the little worsted socks that’s in the bureau there, 

It’s like the little dresses, too, that once he used to wear, 

The thought that something’s past and gone, outgrown and put 
away — ; 

That brings to Mother’s heart and mine the bitter-sweet to-day ; 

It’s jest another forward step in Time’s unchangin’ rule — 

Our baby’s left us now for good ; our boy has gone to school. 
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secured by deposit of the purchased stock, $10,000,000 
in money and $5,000,000 in its own stock. Through the 
forepart of 1902, Louisville and Nashville stock sold at an 
average of about $104 a share. At the beginning of April, 
when the Gates crowd is supposed to have started buying, 
it sold at $106, and during the month, with total sales 
amounting to about double the stock outstanding, it 
advanced to $128. The Street guessed that the Gates 
stock cost its purchasers, perhaps, $125 a share on the 
average. In the sale to Atlantic Coast Line they received 
$150 a share, and the new securities issued on account of 
the purchase amounted to about $160 a share. A little 
later Louisville and Nashville and Southern Railway (a 
Morgan road) jointly bought nearly all the capital stock of 
the Monon, giving seventy-eight forthe common and ninety 
for the preferred in four per cent. bonds secured by deposit 
of the purchased stock. The bonds are well distributed. 

In all these cases, it will be seen, the bonds are in fact 
simply the notes-of-hand of the purchasing roads with 
no definite security except that the purchased stock— 
taken at a valuation much higher than it had theretofore 
brought in the market—is deposited as collateral. It may 
be noted in passing that both issues of United. States Steel 
Corporation bonds, aggregating $450,000,000, are of the 
same sort. They are not secured by mortgage on any real 
property—which was the old-fashioned idea of a bond— 
but by the deposit of various stocks as collateral. 


First Find the Cash 


fae New York Central actually owns only 809 miles of 
road. The remaining 10,000 miles in its system proper 
are held by leases and ownership of stocks. It purchased 
almost all the stock of the Lake Shore and of the Michigan 
Central by issuing its collateral trust bonds secured by 
deposit of the purchased stock. The great Pennsylvania 
Railroad, although it operates directly 11,000 miles, actu- 
ally owns in fee not much more than the New York Central. 
It hasin its treasury stocksand bonds of otherrailroad com- 
panies of the face value of $315,000,000, against some of 
which it has issued collateral trust bonds, and, to finance 
other acquisitions, it has issued its own capital stock. It 
has secured control of still other lines by causing some of 
its creature roads to purchase their stock. For example, 
the Pennsylvania owns $52,000,000 of the capital stock of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, enough to give it a dominating in- 
fluence. The Baltimore and Ohio owns $34,000,000 of 
the capital stock of the Reading, and the Reading owns 
$14,500,000 of the capital stock of the Jersey Central. Thus, 
with other controlled and friendly holdings, Pennsylvania 
dominates Baltimore and Ohio, Reading and Jersey Central. 
The threads of the web might be followed further, but 
these instances are sufficient to illustrate the extent of the 
centralization that has been going on in the railroad 
field, and the methods by which it is brought about. 
It is Wall Street’s function to finance the business— 
that is, first to find the cash that is needed to buy 
the stocks; and next to float and sell to the public 
the bonds from which the purchasers will be reim- 
bursed, so that they will get back their money and 
still have control of the property. 

It is their ability to perform both of these offices, 
and especially the first, which gives the ground-floor 
houses their position. In fact, performing the first 
gives a monopoly of the second. In the strategy of 
this centralization everything else is secondary to the 
prompt command of great sums of money. We have 
just seen how abruptly it developed that Louisville 
and Nashville, of which August Belmont was supposed 
to be in control, was actually in control of the Gates 
crowd. Here was a situation from which a wreck of 
railroad polity in one grand division of the country 
might havearisen. Controlof Louisville and Nashville 
might have been thrown to influences that would have 
disturbed the balance of power throughout the whole 
railroad system. Mr. Perkins, therefore, lost no time. 
To buy the Gates holdings took some $45,000,000. 
Coming as the representative of Morgan & Co., Mr. 
Perkins was not obliged to ‘‘show”’ the Colonel. The 
ability of Morgan & Co. to raise the money when the 
time came did not figure in the transaction. In fact, 
the house carried the deal through on its prestige, 
paying over the money at its leisure. But the ability 
to command the money was there, and, if it had not 
been taken for granted, Morgan & Co. would have 
had to demonstrate it in the beginning. 

In 1901, when Hill and Morgan set out to buy Bur- 
lington, they needed to have in hand, or as good as in 
hand, at least $50,000,000 in cash. They could 
muster absolute control of Great Northern and a very 
big interest in Northern Pacific. Now, Burlington 
was even more a competitor of Union Pacific than 
of Great Northern or Northern Pacific, and, when 
E. H. Harriman discovered that his great rival to 
the North was about to secure control of a road that 
cut all through Union Pacific’s Eastern territory, he 
was naturally somewhat agitated. The proposal, it 

(Continued on Page 23) 


Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 
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T PROVED less difficult than Sutphen had supposed 

| to break the news of the tow to Miss Schell, and 

prepare her, so to speak, for the rope. Her face fell a 
little, and there was a moment of hesitation. Alphonse 
got very busy with cotton waste, and bobbed out of the 
firing-line, lest he might be called into the fray and be made 
to take sides. 

“But it seems so’silly to tow when it’s working beauti- 
fully,’’ protested Miss Schell. ‘‘What’s the good of its 
having an engine at all if it’s never to be used ?”’ 

“This is how I feel about it, Miss Schell,” said Sutphen, 
“and I’m sure you'll end by agreeing with me: it’s awfully 
important for us to get to Wye as fast as we can, and with- 
out any delay or breakdowns. The Consul’s telegram 
will be waiting for us, and it’s quite on the cardsthat it 
may need to be answered.” 

“Yes, remember that,” put in Essy. 

““We don’t want to have the old chaperon lady arriving 
with nobody to meet her. She might turn right around 
and light out for home.’’ Sutphen could be very persua- 
sive when he tried, and his grave, kind, big-brother manner 
was very disarming. Miss Schell leaned back against 
Baby Bullet, and listened to him with judicial calm. 

“Can’t seeit,” shesaid. ‘‘Mr. Bocher has just been tell- 
ing me that Baby is in tip-top shape. I don’t want to be 
towed, and can’t see why I should. Where’s Mr. Bocher ?” 

At this question, repeated in a heightened tone, a black 
mop of hair arose above a mud-guard, and disclosed a 
furtive French countenance. 

“Did Mademoiselle call?’ 

“Did you not tell me just now, Mr. Bocher, that Baby 
Bullet was running splendidly and developing all of 
twenty-two horse-power ?” 

The Frenchman dodged his master’s astounded gaze, 
and blinkingly sustained Miss Schell. 

“But Mademoiselle will remember my saying also that 
ze unknown quantity in all gas engines is luck. I never 
presumed to provide that commodity for Baby Bullet!” 

“T don’t see why Baby shouldn’t have as much luck as 
Gee Whiz,” retorted Miss Schell. ‘‘ Indeed, the fact of its 
having broken down so much is almost like a safeguard 
against the future!” 

At this apparent ‘deadlock Sutphen suddenly had an 
inspiration hardly short of genius. 

“The truth is that Gee Whiz has been acting very 
queerly lately. Every car develops trouble sooner or 
later, and twice yesterday I thought I was stuck!” 

It was now Alphonse’s turn to look astounded. His 
mouth opened in amazement. Fortunately, Miss Schell’s 
face was turned toward Sutphen, and she missed the blank 
stupefaction of her devoted mécanicien. 

“That being so,’ continued Sutphen glibly, ‘it seems 
to me only like common prudence to carry Baby Bullet in 
reserve, so to speak. We might need that tow the other 
way round, you see. It would make me feel lots safer to 
know that there was Baby all ready and willing to pull us 
at any time out of a tight place!” 
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The effect of this plea on Miss Schell was instantaneous. 
The possibility of Baby Bullet’s extending reciprocal cour- 
tesies to its lordly brother, and perhaps even coming to its 
rescue, relieved the whole tow situation from any appear- 
ance of humiliation. Amid the resulting good humor, 
Miss Schell climbed into her seat, and, with Alphonse be- 
side her, had the supreme gratification of driving Baby on 
the low gear out into the street. Excitement was becom- 
ing to Miss Schell, and as she sat there, glowing and smiling, 
with the color mantling her thin cheeks, she recalled some- 
thing of the delicate prettiness of her long distant youth. 
Alphonse eyed her with undisguised admiration, and ven- 
tured to whisper a compliment in her ear. 

“Mademoiselle grows younger every day,’ he said: 
‘but not more charming, for zat would be eempossible.”’ 

In reply she called him ‘‘Mr. Man,” and told him not to 
be silly. But she was not ill-pleased, nevertheless, and 
her good opinion of ‘‘Mr. Man,’’ already high, went up 
several more points. She was altogether in an excellent 
humor when the ropes were made fast, and the pair in 
front called back to know if she were ready. Miss Schell 
uttered a little scream of assent; uttered several more at 
a spotted hound that made a half-hearted attempt to get 
in the way; then more still at a bold child who flung him- 
self on Spotty and withdrew him from the competition ; 
and then, assuming her road expression, which would 
have done justice to a locomotive engineer passing through 
a prairie fire, Miss Schell earnestly settled herself for the 
toils and perils of the day. 

In front they took touring more easily, and, once past 
the town, the big car almost took care of itself. They had 
no need to hurry, for Wye was but forty miles beyond, 
and it mattered very little as to when they got there. If 
ever automobile conditions were favorable for conversation 
it was in Gee Whiz that morning, but both Sutphen and 
Essy were slow to begin. 

“TY don’t wonder you’re such a successful man,” the 
girl observed suddenly, with a little laugh of recollection. 
“How could it have occurred to you?” 

“What? I don’t understand.” 

“Telling Christine that you wanted to hold Baby Bullet 
in reserve! The audacity of it took my breath away. 
And she was so delighted, poor thing —so complimented !”’ 

“A fellow does rise to the occasion now and then— but 
Heaven only knows how we are to keep it up, Miss 


Lockhart. That’s the only thing about our trip that wor- 
ries me. It’s bound to come to a show-down some time 
or other.” 


“Poor old Gee Whiz,” she exclaimed, “what a sight it 
will be for gods and angels when we get Baby between the 
shafts!” 5a 

“Oh, I'm going to do it! Miss Schell really doesn’t 
mind being towed, but her pride’s at stake, you know. 
The great idea is to invent enough troubles for Gee Whiz 
to keep her in a good humor, and balance up with Baby.”’ 

“Tt would be rather a joke on you if it really happened, 
you know!” 

“Well, nobody can say it mightn’t. I shouldn’t be 
altogether sorry, if it wasn’t a fracture, or anything 
important.” 

“Tt’s more Mr. Bocher’s fault than anybody’s. I’m 
at a loss to make the man out. . Why should he be at 
such pains to tell those awful fibs about Baby Bullet ? 
If it wasn’t for Mr. Bocher I don’t believe we’d have 
a speck of trouble.” 

“Neither do I!” 

*“What’s the matter with him, anyway ?”’ 

“Can’t you guess ?”’ 

“Oh, but that would be too absurd —a chauffeur, you 
know! Her father was a major in the regular army.”’ 

“T am not at all inclined to think it is absurd. 
Everybody has to love somebody, you know. And after 
all, he’s a druggist, and that in France implies a very 
thorough scientific education.” 

“ But look at him!’’ 

“T might say, look at her!” 

“Wouldn’t it be too extraordinary 

‘“‘Let’s help it along, Miss Lockhart. Love and let 
love, you know. He is a tremendously worthy sort 
of chap, and this is the first time I’ve ever seen him 
bat an eye in the direction of a petticoat.” 

“TI don’t like it,” said Essy decisively. 
cheapening —cheapening for me, you know.”’ 

““My dear young lady,’’ exclaimed Sutphen, ‘‘I doubt 
if your friend is so happy out there in California, teach- 
ing her little school, and reading up the sixteenth century 
in the lonely evenings.” 

“But a chauffeur!” 

Sutphen looked at her rather queerly. 
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“‘T’m a self-made man myself,’ he said. ‘‘My fat’ 
was one of the plain people— worked with his hands—g 
brought his wages home on Saturday nights. It is not 
me to talk about drawing these fine lines.” 

Essy had a little pang of shame as she perceived h 
much this revelation had cost her companion. : 

‘We all go back to shirt-sleeves somewhere,”’ he add 
“Only some do it sooner than others—that’s all.” 

‘Or forget quicker — which is what I do, I suppose.” 

This was her plea for forgiveness, and was accomp 
by so disarming a look that Sutphen felt himself smili 

“‘Tt’s only a fool who interferes in such things, but t 
no reason why we shouldn’t give them the open tra 
He was referring again to Alphonse and Miss Schell, < 
indicated them by a movement of his head. “‘If ther 
one thing I’m proud of, it’s being a man of sentiment. 
walk a mile any day to help a love affair along!” a | 

‘“‘My idea of men of sentiment is that they usually put — 
in their mile on their own affairs !”’ : | 

“Oh, I suppose we do that, too,” he answered. ‘B 
always come out strong on the side of true love every 
—mine, or anybody’s, you know. When I wander a 
the wharves—I hope you are as fond of wharves and 
as I am—it often occurs to me that the animating p 
ciple behind all the yards and masts, behind the hoi 
out of cargo and the hoisting in, behind all the puffing 
donkey engines, the bustling about of tugs, and the wh 
sweat and noise and uproar of the thing—the animat 
principle, I say, is the unseen mother and children, 
have really called it into being. That’s what it all co: 
down to, really, after all.” ‘ 

““Yes, I suppose it does,’”’ said Essy. ‘‘ Though for 
completeness of your beautiful picture it is a pity ab 
the bachelors !” 

“They are all heading in the same direction. 
frowsy cabin-boy there has a sweetheart. 
yachting cruise once, and the most noticeable thing abc 
our crew—all of them deep-water sailors, and the r 
thing, you know—was the interminable letter-wri 
that beguiled their leisure hours. They kept up a b 
correspondence from the most impossible places, and 1 
rest of us couldn’t have been any keener for our ms 
The steward told me once—and he probably kn 
—that it was a rarity to see a man’s name on any of th 
letters.”’ 

““You don’t know how reassuring that all is,” said Hs: 
“Tt makes one feel that things are really better than th 
look. I'd hate to see love going out of fashion like a | 
year’s bonnet.” 

“You needn’t worry,” he returned. 
is always with us.” j 

It is remarkable how much can be said about love wh 
two people, of opposite sexes, both get started on th 
absorbing theme. Time took wings and flew. A 
longed tooting from Baby obtruded the fact that 
was one o’clock and time for lunch. Sutphen looked 
the dashboard clock with amazement, and pulled 
reproaching Essy as he did so for having been so interesti 


“Like the po: 


DRAWN BY MAHTiN JUSTICE | | es a 


“‘Mademoi elle Grows Younger Every Day,” He Said — 
\ ié 
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“The morning’s actually gone!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
sure it’s not my fault—it must be yours.”’ 
The outskirts of Wye were made somewhere toward 
three o'clock. Owing to Miss Schell’s repeated solicitations 
Baby Bullet was cast loose, and was permitted, not a little 
to Sutphen’s perturbation, to enter the town under its 
own power. It was with the elation of a Roman heading 
F for a triumphal arch that she led the advance into Wye. 
_ The two cars made a brave procession choo-chooing in 
tandem down the main street to the post-office, where the 
unusual sight quickly assembled a crowd of riff-raff. 
‘Sutphen jumped out, pushed his way through the throng, 
and soon reappeared; waving a telegram in his hand. 

“Tt’s all right!” he cried cheerfully. ‘‘She’s coming on 
the next train. The Consul put it through just as I 
hoped!” 

There was a scramble for the telegram. Miss Schell 
got it first, and then with a smile of satisfaction handed it 
to Essy. This is what Essy read: ‘‘Mortimer Sutphen, 

care of Post Office Wye, Mrs. Johnson arrives 4:15 first 
telass London Express. Please meet. Hamutn.” 

__ There was a hurried discussion as to the next step. It 
‘ hagked forty minutes of the train’s arrival. Sutphen was 
_ rather inclined to send the ladies to the hotel, and take upon 
himself the sole responsibility of meeting the old lady; 
but he gave way before their storm of protest. They all 
wanted to meet the old lady. Even Alphonse betrayed 
an unconcealed desire to be present at the great event. So 
the cars were started again, and a friendly infant was 
taken aboard Gee Whiz to guide them 
‘to the railway station close by. 

| Out on the long platform the tele- 
gram was read and re-read in the hope 
that it might shed some light on the 
‘personality of the newcomer. Sutphen’s 
dread was that she might prove a whin- 
ing old lady who had seen better days. 
‘Miss Schell’s bugaboo was an aged 
| conversationalist. Essy announced that 
she had a “conviction” that Mrs. 
Johnson would prove a beautiful, mild- 
eyed, motherly old thing, who would 
worry about their getting their feet 
damp, and make them all love her. 
‘She drew a picture of the old lady 
haunting the dull London office for the 
letter that never came—at thus sud- 
‘denly finding herself among friends, 
and able to earn a comfortable salary 
instead of walking the London streets 
and looking longingly and hungrily 
into the bakers’ windows. Sutphen 
‘helped out the pathos with appropriate 
‘Suggestions, including a mortgage on 
‘the farm, and a blind daughter. He 
foresaw that they would all get very 
‘much attached to Mrs. Johnson. In- 
deed, they had all made a pretty good 
beginning in that direction when the 
station-master came out and serenely 
rang the brass bell to announce the ex- 
press. A little later it announced 
itself with a distant rumbling that soon deepened into 
a very respectable roar; and a little later still it burst 
upon them with thunder and glory, and slowed down 
with a sharp hiss of its air-brakes. 

_ There was the usual moment of confusion; of porters 
Tunning; of compartment doors opening; of baggage 
trucks careering with the spirit of cavalry cutting up a 
fleeing enemy. Sutphen’s little party bunched together, 
‘their eyes following the first-class compartments. Of a 
sudden the door of one of them was seen to open. A lady 
descended —a dashing blond lady of perhaps thirty-five, 
with peroxide hair, an enameled face, and a knowing, self- 
confident, aggressive look. She wore the hues of the 
butterfly, and dangled with chains; and her voice, as she 
“raised it loudly for assistance, rang out shrill, piercing and 
nasal. Our little party cast a panicky look at the other 


first-class carriages. These disgorged only one other. 


passenger for Wye—a glossy, clerical dignitary. 
“T guess this is our old lady,” murmured Sutphen, indi- 
cating the resplendent blonde. ‘‘Say, don’t you think 
we'd better run?” 
But their instant of indecision was fatal. The jingling 
female had already fixed them with her glance, and had 
made flight impossible. She flew toward them with 
smiles and gurgles of recognition, and, seizing Sutphen’s 
hand, addressed him with a scream. 
“Of course, you are Mr. Sutphen! How do you do, Mr. 
Sutphen ! and these are the ladies I am to gooseberry? I 
| knew you were the right outfit the moment I peeked 

through the window! Amurikans, says I—gentleman 
and two ladies. Yes, I am Mrs. Johnson— Loretta 
Johnson—and when the Counsul said automobile I give 
a hoop, and said: ‘Me for the buzz-wagon!’— but present 
me to your friends—I know it won’t be long before they 
| are mine, too— just girls together, you know, and all out 
|fora good time!” 
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For once in his life Sutphen was nonplused. He 
would have thanked the railway company if the platform 
had opened and swallowed him up. Then, pulling him- 
self together, he stammered out: ‘‘Miss Schell, Miss 
Lockhart—Mrs. Johnson!” 

Alphonse, who had been operating all the penny-in-the- 
slot machines in the faint hope of finding one defective, 
now appeared unobtrusively on the scene. At the sight 
of Loretta Johnson he nearly fell over. 

“Thirty thousand pigs!” he exclaimed helplessly. 
“Thirty thousand pigs! And so zis is our old lady!” 


XII 


ifs THE first sight of Mrs. Johnson had been a shock, 
her continued presence served only to unfold fresh 
horrors. On the way to the hotel she put them in posses- 
sion of her life history, which incidentally included three 
divorces. Her last was from Mr. Brander Johnson— 
“the famous football trainer’’—the court had given him 
“the child.”” The age and sex of this interesting infant was 
left in obscurity. It was always impersonally referred to 
as “‘the child.” Another sidelight on Mrs. Johnson’s 
character, which she artlessly let out on the way to the 
hotel, was that her small income was dependent on her 
remaining abroad. ‘‘Brander don’t care,’’ she observed, 
“but his folks are tony and highly connected, and they 
shied at my going into vawdeville. Shucks, I only did it 
fora bluff! No one-night stands forme! But it’s kinder 


hard to see the steamers leaving, and feel stuck over for 


“I Went to Dakota and Had Nervous Prostration” 


life. That’s how I happened to see the Counsul—just 
blew in to find somebody to talk to—I always do that 
traveling, even if it’s only a Vice—and I hit your telegram 
first thing!”’ 

With all her chatter there was something formidable and 
dangerous about the woman. Her pale, restless eyes were 
as busy as her tongue, and allowed nothing to escape her. 
Cheap adventuress was stamped all over her. She was of 
the kind that bobs up after a rich man’s death, and 
threatens a scandal if she is not bought off. As like as not 
she has a forged common-law marriage contract to show, 
and—as a class—has successfully found the way of add- 
ing a new terror to death. Hysterical, high-strung, and 
usually addicted to some drug that deadens the moral 
sense while it exacerbates the nervous system, such women 
are more to be feared than the most unscrupulous man. 
Actuated not only by self-interest, but often by pique or 
malice, they stand ready to make the most infamous accu- 
sations on the spur of the moment, and are capable of 
carrying them off with unlimited noise and perjury. 
Sutphen felt himself turning cold all over as he received 
the headlong advances of this painted creature, and real- 
ized the box he had got himself into. 

Miss Schell and Essy, more innocent than he of the 
seamy side of life, merely put her down as ‘“‘odious”’ and 
“‘impossible.’”’ Even these adjectives were somewhat 
mitigated by the entertainment they found in the woman, 
whose rampant folly and egotism was not without its 
humorous side. At the council of war they held later, 
Sutphen was surprised at their submission to circum- 
stances. He was eager to give Mrs. Johnson what he 
slangily called the ‘“‘G. B.””— the grand bounce— and pro- 
posed that no time be lost in accomplishing it. 

‘““Oh, let’s try to stand her for a few days!”’ said Miss 
Schell. ‘‘And then we’ll think up some nice good reason 
and quietly get rid of her.” 
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“It’s too insulting to send her right back,” agreed Essy. 
“We haven’t any right to mortify her like that after 
having sent for her!”’ 

“But I sent for an old lady!’ roared Sutphen like a 
wounded bull. ‘‘I particularly specified an old lady— 
not the Diamond Queen of the Bowery!” 

His outburst was received with dejected laughter. 
There was a hideous humor in the situation. Propriety, 
demanding a chaperon, had been fobbed off with a lady 
who was flamboyantly in need of the article for herself. 
They had called for an old lady —and had raised this vivid 
and enameled apparition. It was all Essy and Miss Schell 
could do to restrain their host from making short work of 
her. It is one of the penalties of generous and sensitive 
natures that they endow others with similar qualities. 
They both shrank from inflicting on this brazen female a 
rebuff that would have passed as lightly over her as water 
off a duck’s back. There was a little cowardice, besides, 
in their toleration of this unexpected incubus—the 
Diamond Queen, as Sutphen had named her—and a few 
white lies, together with some days of her enforced society, 
seemed preferable to an open and tempestuous rupture. 

“Well, it’s for you to choose,” said Sutphen doggedly ; 
“only, for Heaven’s sake, I hope you’ll absolve me from 
any blame in the matter! I brought on this trouble, and 
I’m prepared to get rid of it —single-handed!” 

“No, let’s temporize for two or three days,” said Miss 
Schell, ‘and then we’ll pretend that bad news has made it 
necessary to break up the trip.” 

“And Ill spot about and find a nice 
old lady to take her place,’’ volunteered 
Essy. ‘‘ We were idiots ever to have sent 
to London—we’ll chase up a clergyman, 
and see the goods this time before they 
are delivered!” : 

““My own idea is that she’s a bunco 
steerer’s pigeon,’”’ said Sutphen, moodily 
continuing his own trend of thought; 
“a decoy, you know, and all that, and 
it’s worth remembering not to leave 
things about !”’ 

This was a most unfortunate remark. 
Its consequences were far-reaching. It 
induced Miss Schell to retire behind a 
curtain, and reappear with a packet in 
her hand. 

“T wish you would keep this, Mr. 
Sutphen,” she said. ‘‘It’s our letter of 
credit, together with some English notes 
and gold. It will be safer with you till 
we get rid of her.’ 

Sutphen carelessly stuck the packet in 
his pocket, and remarked that it was just 
as well to be careful. 

“We don’t know what we are up 
against,’ he added, and made another 
plea for sharp and instant action. But 
he was again overruled, and bidden to be 
patient and wait. 

An agonizing dinnerfollowed. Sutphen 
described it afterward as one unending 
scream. Loretta’s tongue never stopped, 
and her banter and innuendos not only made her com- 
pany gasp, but attracted the astonished attention of the 
other diners. She regaled the whole room with snatches 
of her remarkable autobiography in a voice that pene- 
trated to the street. Beginning with her marriage to 
Mr. St. Clair, amid scenes of unparalleled elegance and 
luxury, she whisked her hearers lightly through inter- 
vening episodes of domestic unhappiness till she again 
took heart with number two. ‘Mr. St. Clair insisted on 
keeping the child, but I said: ‘No, siree! If you want 
the child you can pay for the child.’ He gave me fifteen 
hundred down, and his note fortwo thousand. Dishonored, 
of course! That was the kind of man Mr. St. Clair was! 
Never could collect a penny on it. Bargain price, wasn’t 
it? But that was always the way with me— fooled every 
time, and played for a sucker. 

“Some day,’ she continued, “I’ll go back and injunct 
him. But I didn’t care then, for Mr. Spielmann fairly 
idolized me. They always do that at first, you know, 
and we poor, silly things believe that it’s going to last. 
Spielmann was a dandy-looking feller—dark, with them 
big melting eyes and a taking way with him. In the 
theatre business—a box any time I wanted it. Used to 
think I was the happiest woman on earth till I’d see Mr. 
St. Clair toting around the child. It always rubbed 
me up the wrong way to be reminded of how I’d been 
cinched. But I got even by having him wrote up— 
some that was gospel true, and a lot that I just guessed at. 
It hurt him considerable, and when he shot the editor 
there was quite a scandal in the Territory. That was 
about the time that me and Spielmann had reached the 
hair-pulling stage. I went to Dakota and had nervous 
prostration. He followed, wanting the child. No, not 
that one, but his own, you know. Sneaked it while I was 
being massadged. If it hadn’t been for Mr. Johnson’s 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€@ Solitude is a place where they never advertise. 
@ When a man’s wits are in they keep the wine out. 
@ Color blindness is an affliction of women who paint. 


@ When a girl finds a man is in love with her, insomnia has 
no terrors. 


@ Necessity knows no law, but it is intimately acquainted 
with many lawyers. 


@ Trouble knocked at the door, but, hearing a laugh 
within, hurried away. 


@ An engagement ring is something that occasionally 
comes off before the wedding. 


@ Summer romance steals out the window when it sees 
the bills in the September mails. 


C It is well for the clerk to remember that the boss also 
used the old excuses when he was young. 


@ This is a day’s allotment : eight hours for work, eight for 
sleep, and eight for repairing the automobile. 


@ All the world’s a stage, but all the players are not actors; 
some who can neither play nor act are called stars. 


@ Having proved that the millionaire is not to be envied, 
the average man works overtime to get more wealth. 


@ So far there has been no terrible accident due to the 
crush of automobiles before church doors on Sunday. 


€ Love at first sight rushes into the state of matrimony, 
and afterward acquires a residence in the State of South 
Dakota. 


@ A banquet is an assemblage of men who look slyly at 
their watches, wishing they were in bed, while loudly pro- 
claiming they are jolly good fellows who won’t go home 
till morning. 


The Sense of Fact 


F M. WITTE had been conversant with the recent 
musical comedy stage he would probably not have 
spoken just as he did. ‘‘ Russia’s resources and powers of 
resistance,’’ he said, ‘‘are still so great that they are not 


fully known, even to herself.” ‘I’m so stwong,” the silly- 
ass hero of Three Little Maids used to say, ‘‘that I simply 
don’t know my own stwength!” It is true, to be sure, as 


the world has amply witnessed, that Russia did not know 
her own weakness. But neither did Mr. G. P. Huntley 
in the play, as he speedily learned when he fell beneath the 
charms of the three little maids. If it weren’t for differ- 
ences of opinion, Pudd’nhead Wilson remarked, there 
wouldn’t be any horse-racing. And if men and nations 
knew what they are and what they are not there would be 
less need of peace tribunals. 

Ignorance of herself is Russia’s characteristic weak- 
ness. Czar Nicholas himself, once mighty in the cause of 


disarmament, spoke in a similar strain. ‘‘Never will I 
conclude a shameful peace, nor one unworthy of Great 
Russia!’’ What of the events of the past eighteen months by 
land and sea? What of the perfidious craft that got around 
the written promise to evacuate Manchuria? What of the 
bureaucratic greed which turned over the rich forests of 
Korea to palace grafters? What of the insolent arrogance 
with which the modest and moderate requests of Japan 
were repelled—of the swaggering bombast that threatened 
to dictate peace at Tokyo? In the shadow of such crimes 
and blunders is any nation great, can any nation be dis- 
graced by the size of an indemnity? 

Whom the gods would destroy, the adage used to run, 
they first make mad. In modern parlance, we say that the 
man is lost who loses his sense of fact. Spain in the depth of 
its corruption and impotence could think of nothing but 
the marvelous phenomenon which it called its honor; and 
when Russia talks about its greatness it bears a striking 
resemblance. 

Intellectually, and in potential national character, 
Russia is greater than Spain; but in the military sense it 
is greater only in so much as it extends farther on the map. 
This fact, together with the conduct of the local thermom- 
eter in winter, defeated Napoleon. If the objective of 
Japan were St. Petersburg there might be some sense 
in the observations of the admirable M. Witte and the 
curious Czar. But Japan knows its own strength so well 
that it may be relied on to recognize also its limitations. 


Character and Confidence 


ITH what was only yesterday posing and passing as 
industry and finance unmasked as crime from which 
many members of the criminal class would shrink, it is per- 
tinent to call attention once more to the value of character 
as an asset. Character has been somewhat in eclipse in 
Wall Street these last dozen or fifteen years. The eclipse 
began in the days of old Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Jay Gould. It reached its fullness about three years ago, 
when Morgan and Rockefeller were at their height of public 
admiration. 

Now, who is to restore “‘confidence’”’? Obviously, men 
of character. Not men of alleged character; not men who 
talk about character to create the impression that they have 
it. But men who by their lives, by the size and nature 
of their fortunes, are self-evidently neither thieves nor 
agents of thieves. ‘‘Confidence’’ awaits the appearance 
of these men. 


Alien Eyes and Benen Women 


ENRY JAMES and other observers abroad find our 
women so much more developed, so much more inter- 
esting, than ourmen. It isnot unnatural that men should 
find women more interesting than they find men, though 
these particular men seem to think so. But, aside from the 
sex charm, there are two reasons why these foreign ob- 
servers—studying women of a certain small class—should 
come to believe them far removed above the men. 

The first reason is, the women of that particular idle, 
luxurious class make less sorry figures in luxurious idleness 
than do their husbands, fathers, brothers and sons. The 
second reason is that the women of that class are devotees 
of the false, un-American, actually ignorant ‘“‘culture’”’ 
which dominates foreign upper-class life. They feel de- 
lightfully at home with foreigners, so ignorant are they of 
the great realities of life and of the splendid and pulsing 
action of modern people. 


Perfection and the Potatomato 


R. LUTHER BURBANK, the so-called wizard of the 
vegetable kingdom, is reported to be of the opinion 
that the salvation of the human race lies in applying to 
children the methods by which he has wrought his marvels 
in the inanimate world. He has made apples grow without 
seeds, and tomatoes ripen on potato vines; but infinitely 
more, he says, could be done with children, and cites the 
success of T. J. Barnardo in the education of London waifs. 
If parents would pay the same attention to the shoots of 
the young idea that he is paying to those of weeds, every- 
body would be ‘‘physically, morally and _ spiritually 
perfect.” 

If Mr. Burbank really said these things the enthusiasm 
of the inventor considerably outran the candor of the scien- 
tist. All the triumphs of forced culture are shadowed by 
the spectre of enfeeblement and decay. The child of family 
and breeding, no less than the Kentucky thoroughbred and 
the Jersey cow, is heir to many more than the thousand 
natural ills. Darwin himself pointed out that any species, 
when forced into another environment than that to which 
the habit of centuries had accustomed it, tends to lose 
stamina. If, in the long run, Mr. Burbank’s seedless apple 
does not require infusion after infusion from the humble 
but normal parent stock, he is indeed a wizard—that is, 
one who works against the laws of Nature. 

Much can be done, and sadly needs to be done, in the 
breeding of our children. But perfection, if it comes, will 
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_ empty of meaning. And lamentably, often it is as near’ 


be the result of breeding, not for points, but for the norm. 
Few or none of us ever become all that it is in our nature 
to be. It was a pessimistic philosopher who, appalled at 
the proneness of the genus homo to vegetate, said that men — 
were nothing but trees with legs. All about us, in the en 
vironment which is natural to us, are opportunities whic! 
we might turn into achievement and character if we woul 
‘No day without its line’’ was the motto of the diligen 
Grecian artist. Montaigne was accustomed to be awake 


other and greater things contributed to the sweet 
cheerful self-possession of his mind, the fact is not wi 
significance. Day in and day out, in work and in 
life abounds with opportunities—not of forcing s 
traits, but of developing those multitudinous tend 

which are native in all of us. *s 


Parental Folly 


HE fact that so many of our children of school 
are not getting a full common school education 
serious matter: far more serious than the size of our 
or the Panama Canal or even the wordy campaigns 
our trust-busters. But it is not so serious as it would k 
were the school the only, or even the chief, source ¢ 
education nowadays. y 
Like all large words, education is at once full 


a perfect vacuum as the efforts of men can induce Na 
to tolerate. The very air we—both young and old- 
breathe nowadays is surcharged with the materials 
education. And, whether we go to school or not, we 
absorb and assimilate at an early age more valuable 
knowledge than the most learned could acquire a hundred - 
years ago. The function of the school, high and low, is to 
teach, as it were, the mind to breathe properly, to draw in 
the right materials and to assimilate them thoroughly. 
And unless our children—whose parents are ignorant or, | 
worse still, chock full of silly prejudices—go to school, they _ 
are more liable to grow up with what they absorb doing — 
them a minimum of good and much harm. a 


Packed. Commissions 


Ade railways are campaigning hard for a Congressiaaa 
commission to reinvestigate the whole railway q 1 
tion, and their campaign will be powerful at Washing 
next winter, whatever its influence with the people. 
commission is always appointed to find out that a ce } 
state of affairs exists. Even the census has ceased to t 
an effort to get at facts. 
The popular instinct may not be right, may be far tow 
downright wrong. But, untrustworthy though it is, it 
yet as much more trustworthy than the findings of pac 
commissions on biased testimony as the testimony of < 
ignorant but honest witness is more reliable than 
lyings of a bought witness coached and drawn out by 
crafty lawyer. : 


Why the Kaiser Dislikes Us 


HY is the German ruling class—not the German p 
ple, but the German ruling class—so profo’ 
irritated against us? ba 
Many millions of the Kaiser’s best subjects have 
from his sway to become American citizens. Many 
lions more have fled and are flying to Mexico, Central 
South America, where, thanks to our Monroe Doctrine, 
Kaiser may not establish himself over them by means 
colonial system. Every time the Kaiser and his maile 
henchmen look at the map of South America, where ther 
will soon be more ex-subjects of the Hohenzollerns 
there are Prussians in Prussia, they get cross all ové 
again. 
And the most exasperating feature of the whole busin 
from the Kaiser’s standpoint, is that he can’t make v 
behave—not even by taunting us with being the tail | 
England’s diplomatic kite. 


Our Best Ideals 


TS peace conference at our suggestion and on our: 
is in accord with our true tradition, is one of the pro 
est events in our history —quite regardless of its out 
which we cannot control. It is a fulfillment of our na 
mission to mankind. To remain aloof from the embr 
ments of the less advanced, less fortunately isolated, 
happily democratic great nations; to be thus in a posi 
to play the part of important friend; in times of peace 
set an example of minding our own business, of toiling 
for foreign markets, but for conditions at home in wh 
every inhabitant of our land shall have proper educati 
proper food, clothing and shelter—to be, as Washi 
so splendidly bade us, the exemplars of justice and 
—these are our ideals. 

It is unfortunate that they are too lofty for so ma 
our public men. It is fortunate that they are not too 10 
for the great mass of Americans, lovers of peace and j 
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T ISnot only 
if in Wall 
Street that 
the unsuspect- 
ing lamb issep- 
arated from his 
fleece. Out in 
the tall grass 
this game is 
still being plied 
with fairly uni- 
form success. 
In fact, it is by 
no means cer- 
tain that the 
speculative 
wolves of Wall 
Street have not 
many lessons 
in cunning to 
learn from 
those who are 
_ roaming the 
prairies seek- 
ing whom 
they may 
jstring. It is well for all concerned to keep pace 
{ the newest methods by which the trusting country- 
2 is relieved of his savings; knowledge in this matter 
ja Oo protection. 
hile the financial giants of the East are fighting over 
fat cache of insurance funds amounting to millions, 
» lesser financiers have been doing a little smooth busi- 
< along the lines of insurance finance out where the 
[fa waves farewell to the departing prairie dog and the 
arback yields place to the rotund Berkshire. ; 
(rtainly in the Southwest the mortality rate among 
ye is very high. A common saying has it that three 
die of disease or accident to every one that is slaugh- 
rl. Probably this is an exaggeration, but the loss from 
isource is a heavy one and the farmers feel and appre- 
a» it. 
‘ot long since a man of middle age, of dignified air and 
it but impressive address, made his appearance in the 
est “hog country” of a certain Southwestern State. 
9a few days he held himself very much aloof from the 
1ves and appeared to be principally interested in the 
sunt horizon line and the smoke wreaths that curled up 
0 the end of his expensive cigars. The hotelkeeper was 
«first pefson who broke through the picket line of his 
oe not the first who attempted it! To his host 
sleek stranger confessed, in apparently an inadvertent 
a, that he was the special financial agent of one of the 
«t “old line” insurance companies of the East. 
‘Jf course,” he remarked, ‘‘a man who is informed as 
yare knows that the great problem in modern insurance 
) keep turning over the vast sums intrusted to our 
1 by the policy-holders, so that the investment will 
la profit. Here is right where the brains of an organ- 
aon show. The world is moving on, and if any of these 
£:0mpanies failed to keep men out looking for new ways 
‘hich safely to invest the funds turned in by policy- 
ers, it would certainly fall behind the procession. Our 
pany prides itself on being especially alert and pro- 
‘sive in the matter of placing its funds in new ways that 
rig in something higher than the usual rate of return 
vat the same time do not incur any extraordinary risk.” 
er this information had been judiciously dispensed 
»24e community until the ears of every man of conse- 
abe in the town were open to catch any further ‘‘par- 
Cars” regarding the stranger’s mission, the “financial 
zt” of the great Eastern insurance company began to 
e a few inquiries as to the principal hog-raisers, the 
nt to which their droves were devastated by cholera 
nother scourges, the average prices which hogs brought 
“farmers and various other ‘‘vital statistics” of the 
Veindustry. Taking a list of the largest hog-raisers, he 
a livery team and spent the pleasant days driving to 
\° farms and asking questions. To each he explained, 
| guarded way, the nature of his mission, after putting 
onfidant under a pledge of secrecy. 
y life companies,” he added with a significant wink, 
hve learned to keep their financial plans pretty much to 
elves.” 


the Sharpest Traders of His Own State 
Tried to Get the Start of Him and 
| Failed Every Time 


By Forrest Crissey 


Some of the Simpler Ways of Skinning the 


Innocent Countryman 


He was more liberal with cigars, however, than with 
pointers on his future plans, and all he seemed to want 
was information on the gentle art of hog-raising. Never- 
theless, he contrived to leave with each farmer that he 
visited the distinct impression that very likely there 
would be a new activity in the line of livestock insurance 
in the near future. Only the most prosperous and 
extensive farmers were honored with a call from this 
distinguished financial agent; they were intelligent and 
well-informed and could understand the import of certain 
statements that were not explained in detail. 

After a week or two the stranger took a dignified leave of 
the town, and the natives felt that, although the local land- 
scape was the poorer, there was a new bond connecting 
them with the great financial affairs of the Eastern money- 
centre. Farmers and merchants thereafter talked of 
“increments, ’”’ of ‘“‘surpluses”’ and of ‘“‘net earnings” with 
the ease of a Wall Street auditor’s clerk. Financial terms 
sprouted in the speech of the community faster than corn 
in the sun-smitten rows of their black-muck fields. 

A month or more had passed when two young men 
registered at the hotel and began making livery trips to 
the same farms that had been visited by the financial 
emissary from Wall Street. To each farmer practically 
the same story was told, in confidence: 

““We’re sent out here by the new Middle West Live 
Stock Insurance Corporation. Of course, you understand 
where the funds for the establishment of this enterprise 
came from. It is merely one of the many progressive 
measures taken up by one of the greatest old line com- 
panies to keep the income from investments up to the 
highest possible point. It must be confessed that the 
thing is regarded at headquarters as somewhat in the na- 
ture of an experiment. We are instructed to put out a 
very limited line of swine insurance at the start, and that 
on the droves of only the most extensive and conservative 
farmers in this great pork-producing section. If it is found 
by actual demonstration that this kind of insurance can- 
not profitably be placed on the swine of farmers who use 
the most intelligent, sanitary and systematic methods in 
the care of their droves, then it will be plain that it cannot 
be a success in a broad and general way. This is why you 
are favored—it’s purely selfish on our part. The only 
favor we ask in return is that you will not mention this 
matter to your neighbors. We don’t care to have it 
known that we are discriminating.” 

Not a farmer in the favored list failed to insure at least 
one thousand hogs and some took policies out on five 
thousand —for they were the kings of this branch of farm- 
ing. As the result of a brief campaign, these two young men 


Somehow He Always Turned the Current of Discussion 
into Telephone Channels 
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Fall Fashions in Bunco 


left the commu- 
nity with fully 
$16,000 of pre- 
mium funds in 
their grips —and 
left behind sey- 
eral of the most 
artistic steel- 
engraved certi- 
ficates, with the 
pictures of a 
prize-winner in 
each corner, 
ever executed 
by a first-class 
bank-note 
house. They 
moved on to 
fresh pastures, 
and, had not 
an epidemic Ce ~ 

thinned some LZ = 

of the droves a = 

covered by these This Home-Grown Wizard in “ Deals” Had 
policies , their Been Twice Victimized by the 

utter worthless- ‘Endless Chain” System 

ness might not 

have been promptly discovered. One of the shrewdest 
of the farmers caught in this clever haul explained: 

“Tf the scheme had been to sell just plain hog-insurance 
to anybody that wanted to buy, they wouldn’t have 
landed me—for I know how many hogs can die without 
any good and sufficient excuse. But the ‘limited experi- 
ment’ plea, with the big old line life company and its 
millions behind to pay for the experience, simply got me!”’ 

Not all schemes, however, that have about them the 
tang of high finance draw their inspiration directly 
from Wall Street. Some of the most ingenious of these 
financial operations are of the West Western. A certain 
enterprising little city in the Mississippi Valley had a pros- 
perous factory which made plows, gates and other devices 
much in demand by farmers. The young men who owned 
the plant decided that it was about time to expand a little 
and put their factory on a broader basis. They knew a 
man who then had only a local reputation as a checker- 
player and a ‘“‘financier.”’ His celebrity as a ‘“‘checker 
fiend” is still local—perhaps because he is now too busy 
to play the game. 

This home-grown wizard in ‘‘deals” had been twice 
victimized by the ‘‘endless chain” system of charity solici- 
tation, and the ease with which the scheme had penetrated 
his defenses lingered in his memory. When it came to pro- 
vide for ‘‘placing the stock” of the Farmers’ Gate and 
Implement Company, he found his first opportunity to 
play with the ‘‘endless chain” idea in good earnest. He 
worked over it a long time before he put it out in litera- 
ture of the company. There it seemed to appear in purely 
an incidental way. 

After the advantages of the gate and other “‘imple- 
ments”’ were duly exploited, it was stated that a plan had 
been provided for keeping the ownership and control of 
the company in the hands of men ‘‘ mutually agreeable and 
satisfactory to each other.’’ Each man who paid in a thou- 
sand dollars received that amount of the stock, at par, and 
also an option on ten thousand shares which he was at 
liberty to place with his ‘‘ personal friends.’ Incidentally, 
it was suggested that his commission on this stock, when 
sold, would be fifty per cent. 

One school-teacher, in Missouri, made $16,000 in com- 
missions in this endless chain stock game—and all within 
ninety days. His integrity and honest intentions were not 
questioned by those who knew him best. Many ministers 
of the Gospel, as conscientious and self-deceived as this 
school-teacher, ‘‘canvassed”’ their parishes for this stock 
—and with altogether too great success. Shrewd bank 
cashiers and lawyers failed to see through this project; in 
fact, one well-known lawyer of a big Western city wired 
his largest client to ‘‘come on and getin.’”’ This client was 
anxious to get information from his attorney regarding 
urgent business which he felt was suffering from neglect, 
so he visited the plant from which the lawyer was sending 
telegrams. Being himself an extensive manufacturer, 
and failing to see that volume of gates and implements 
being turned out necessary to pay dividends on the huge 
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largely upon his hatter. 
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relies upon the manu- 
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fine hats, and the ze 
trade-mark 
is a guarantee, to hatter and 
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lf everybody knew the anatomy of the 
human foot and the structure of the Ralston 
Health Shoe, we would be unable to make 
shoes fast enough to satisfy the demand. 

With every shoe except the Ralston 
it takes months of wear before the 
leather begins to take on the curves of 
your foot. These curves exist in a 
Ralston Shoe when you buy it — 
no ‘‘ breaking in.”’ 
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beside the comfort of immediate fit you get also 
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Ours are made of the genuine CORONA brand. 
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985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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capitalization of the concern, he did not 
invest. Instead he discharged his lawyer. 

Scores of investors, however, visited the 
plant, saw big wheels going around, and 
departed filled with faith and enthusiasm. 
They did not themselves realize that it was 
the endless chain method of selling the stock 
that appealed to them, and that this was 
wholly independent of the profits reasona- 
bly to be expected from the sale of the 
manufactured product. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were taken in by the agents 
of this stock. The concern was over- 
capitalized to the point of absurdity, not 
to say of fraud. 

One experience fairly representative of 
hundreds of others in the history of com- 
munities scattered all over the West will 
shed interesting light on another recent 
phase of financiering in the alfalfa belt. 
Not long ago, a certain Territory of the 
Southwest, wherein sentiment for a local 
telephone system showed irrepressible and 
increasing signs of life, was invaded by an 
itinerant ‘‘tinker’’ of uncommon address. 
From the moment that he unslung from his 
shoulder the tin trunk that contained his 
tools and began to mend the pots and pans 
of the housewife, he entertained his patrons 
with a lively line of conversation which 
never failed to interest the entire family. 

Somehow he always turned the current 
of discussion into telephone channels and, 
in varying terms, let fall the statement: 
‘‘Up in Iowa, where I come from, they’ve 
got lots of these little local exchanges; but 
somehow they hain’t really satisfied with 
‘em. Seems they do well enough for talking 
right near by, with neighbors an’ even 


_ farmers on the outskirts of the village, but 
| the trouble comes when a man wants to talk 


with a city about a shipment of stock or 


| grain, or something else really important. 


I’ve mended all through that country and 
know every farm dog insix counties by name 
—and everywhere the farmers tell me that 
what’s needed is a great big system cover- 
ing the whole State, or two or three States.” 
He was only a traveling tinker, to be sure, 
but he told the samestory wherever he went, 
and this impressed his hearers when they 
came to compare notes after he had gone— 
as they invariably did. As a result of the 
trail of conviction which the genial tinker 
left behind him, there was a sudden post- 
ponement of launching local independent 
telephone ventures that had before been 
regarded as practically established. 


Fraud by Telephone 


Before the solder on the pans mended by 
the tinker had lost its brightness the com- 
munities through which he had passed were 
visited by two men, who explained to local 
capitalists that they were representatives 
of a group of wealthy men in the city who 
proposed to ‘“‘hitch up the Mississippi and 
Missouri River States in a telephone system 
that would give a service never before 
dreamed of by any independent concern.” 

Remembering what the tin tinker had 
said about the main trouble with local 
systems, the local capitalists immediately 
gave full and careful attention to the plans 
and proposals offered by these representa- 
tives of city capitalists. In the course of 
the preliminary conference with the men of 
affairs in any town or village, the promoters 
would invariably say: 

“There are only one thousand shares of 
this stock to be put on the market, and we 
must spread the issue over just as wide a 
territory as possible—the wider the better. 
Only one share to a man—that’s our rule, 
excepting in cases where it is absolutely 
necessary to depart from the practice in 
order to get the proper hold on a town. We 
haven’t, as yet, had instructions from our 
principals as to the number of shares allotted 
to this place—in fact, we were told to get a 
line, first, on the condition of public senti- 
ment here—but, until we get orders from 
headquarters, we can’t promise to put out 
more than ten shares here.”’ 

Invariably, public sentiment made a 
strike at this bait like-a hungry bass. If 
the demand for stock was really clamorous, 
the ‘‘minimum allotment” of shares was 
tripled, but if the local capitalists were only 
fairly greedy the allowance was simply 
doubled, and the promoters firmly refused 
to sell another share in the place—a fact 
that was quickly known in the next town 
along the line of march. 

But the most taking feature in this inter- 
state telephone campaign was the giving of 
a perpetual ‘“‘long-distance pass’’ with each 
share of stock. These passes were trans- 
ferable and entitled the holder to unlimited 


conversation over the “entire vast system.” 
The farmer’s wife saw visions of talking 
every night with the son or daughter at the 
distant freshwater college, and the farmer 
figured on talking with buyers at the cen- 
tral markets and getting a higher price than 
ever before from his stock and produce. 

In a period almost incredibly short the 
young men had ‘‘ made the circuit’? mapped 
out for them and covered the trail of their 
tinker advance-agent, with the result that 
the “‘entire issue’’ of stock had been dis- 
posed of for $100,000 in cash. Of this they 
received $25,000, and departed for other 
promising pastures where the grass was 
still taller. The ‘“‘group of city capital- 
ists’? wiped the sweat of honest toil from 
his brow, deposited $25,000 in the bank for 
the ‘‘prosecution of the enterprise,’ and 
“‘soaked”’ the remaining $50,000 in a safe- 
deposit box to which he alone held the key 
and password. 


The Broom-Wire Swindle 


Very promptly the new company began the 
installation of the various plants com- 
prised in the system. The equipment of 
these plants and the results which followed 


their installation are best described in the | 
words of a local capitalist who has had his | 


share of ‘telephone sorrow.” 

‘“The line consisted of a strand of broom- 
wire held up by poles that just missed being 
cut for fishing-rods,”’ said he. ‘‘ There were 


about nine or ten of these poles to the mile. | 
Fortunately there were not many storms | 


at first, and so the people got a chance to do 
some talking before large stretches of the 
system succumbed to the breeze and laid 
down on the fields to rest. That wire was 


acaution! I never saw any bird larger than | 


a meadow lark trust itself to light on it! 

“Just as soon’s the word went out that 
the installation was completed, the natives 
prepared to talk themselves black in the 
face and get full value out of their ‘ perpet- 
ual, transferable, long-distance pass!’ Of 
course, the wire wouldn’t carry but one con- 
versation atatime. Well, you may imagine 
what the operator of each local exchange 
suffered as these scores of proprietors of 
the system stood up to the ’phones and 
demanded recognition and talk in the name 
of vested rights!” 

After so successful a deal, the man who 


manipulated it felt himself to be a seasoned. 


financier and he thereafter conducted him- 
self as a capitalist of the first order. Going 
into a certain prairie city, he made himself 
solid with the members of the Council and 
secured a franchise for a telephone system. 
He capitalized the company for $75,000, 
of which preferred shares to the amount of 
$37,000 were issued. These were guaran- 
teed to pay ten per cent. annually and were 
a first lien on the assets of the company. 
“.’m a capitalist,’ he told the people, 
‘“‘and I’ve made a comfortable competency 
—in fact, a snug little fortune—out of the 
telephone business. You see, I know how 
solid this kind of asecurity is. I’m perfectly 
willing to put my fortune into it. As far as 
that goes, the common stock of this little 
company is plenty good enough for me. If 
you'll take up the preferred that’s guaran- 
teed to pay ten per cent., I’ll carry all of the 
common. I would not ask you to do even 
that if it were not for the fact that I have not 
yet made my home among you. So long as 
I remain a non-resident, it will be best for 
you to have a direct financial interest in 
the enterprise. It will then be treated asa 
home institution, as itis. This isn’t saying 
that I’m going to promise not to move here. 


| like the place and the people so much that | 


I’m seriously tempted, I confess, to break 
up the ties of a lifetime, leave my old home 
and ask you to adopt me.” 

The preferred stock was subscribed in 
short order after this kind of a statement. 


Room for a Friend 


“There is a young man,” explained the 
promoter, ‘“‘who has done some contract 
work for me, and if we can get him to 
come down here and put in this system I 
shall consider that we are fortunate, even if 
we have to pay him a shade higher price for 
the work than the ordinary contractor.” 
The citizens said that this was, of course, 
just the thing to do. The young man was 
overwhelmed with business and at first 
practically refused to entertain the proposi- 
tion. But, finally, the persuasions of his old 
friend prevailed and he took the contract — 
at a sacrifice of more profitable engage- 
ments! There was fully $20,000 profit in 
the job, however, and it is believed that “tf 
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more than $10,000 of this ever reached the 
pocket of the young contractor. Then the 
capitalist engaged a very capable man to 
run the system—able men are sometimes 
cheap—and put the plant into operation. 

The elements were kind to this locality 
that year; the plant was new and, conse- 
quently, the outlay for repairs was low— 
lower than it would ever be again! More 
than this, the entire community caught the 
“telephone fever” and developed a passion 
for long-distance conversation. All these 
elements in the situation conspired to make 
a profitable year, and the capitalist smiled 
benignly as he showed the citizens that, 
after paying ten per cent. on their preferred 
shares, the enterprise had earned enough 
to give him fifteen per cent. on the common 
stock. This made the mouths of the local 
men water for ‘“‘the common.”’ Then they 
decided that they would like to have the 
active management of the company in their 
own hands. 

Before the next big storm the non- 
resident capitalist had traded all his com- 
mon stock to citizens. Since then many 
“unforeseen contingencies’’ have cut down 
the profits to such a point that the holders 
of the common stock are, in the words of 
one of their number, “‘ working overtime to 
pay the capitalist his ten per cent. without 
assessing themselves.”’ 

The man who has been fed financial 
husks by the venders of swine insurance, 
or has been hooked by ‘‘fishpole tele- 
phone’’ securities, 
need not be con- 
sumed with a sense 
of disgrace. Let him 
draw consolation 
from the fact that 
he has for company 
in his folly and cupid- 
ity the shrewdest men 
of his day. 

In one of the 
wealthiest of the 
prairie States is a 
man who has built 
up, mainly by his 
personal shrewdness, 
afortune of morethan 
three million dollars. 
At an early date he 
sawthe possibilities of 
the country, bought 
land at a few dollars 
an acre and held it 
until it became worth 
a high price, as farm 
lands now sell. But 
he has been con- 
stantly adding to his 
fortune by his keen 
trading instinct. This 
resulted in a belief, 
in his country, that 
if ‘the old man” 
would measure his 
wits with the ‘“‘ Wall 
Street gang” he 
would “beat them on 
their own ground.” 
The sharpest traders 
of his own State tried 
to get thestart of him 
and failed every time. 

A few months ago he went down into 
Mexico to buy a tract of more than 300,000 
acres. While negotiating this deal he heard 
much from many sources about the recovery 
of afamous “‘lost’’ mine of fabulous richness. 
The mystery of the thing interested him and 
he sought information concerning it. Now 
and then he inquired of persons who seemed 
anxious to evade the subject. Evidently, 
if the men reputed to have found the lost 
lode had really done so, they were not 
looking for a chance to divide with the 
public. 

A month or two after the country mil- 
lionaire had returned to his home town, a 
man wearing a flannel shirt and having 
the unmistakable appearance of a miner 
stopped at the hotel. The subject of mining 
was uppermost in the thought of the “old 
man’”’ and he did not hesitate to make the 
acquaintance of the visiting miner and ply 
him with questions. When the miner dis- 
covered that his new acquaintance was 
interested in Mexican properties and had 
lately visited the locality from which he 
himself came, his reserve vanished, and in 
due time he took the millionaire pompletely 
into his confidence, confessing that 
his ‘‘pardner”’ had stumbled upon the cele- 
brated lost mine, but were without the 
capital, ‘“‘in the right shape,’ with which 
to develop it. This qualification was ex- 
plained as follows: 


For a Few Days He Held Himself Very 
Much Aloof From the Natives 


e and © 


“We've already took out $36,000 worth 


of bullion and I’ve got it in my trunk in the | 


city. But you know what'd happen if we’d 
put that gold on the market! 
travels fast and far. There’s a regular free- 
masonry among mining men, and the news 
would pass back from the mint to the men 
in our district. These fellows would follow 
our back trail, so to speak, and our whole 
find would be endangered. Mexican laws 


are queer, and no gringo without lots of | 


ready money to grease his way has a cinch 
on anything. We've just got to borrow 
$20,000 and give that bullion as security. 
And the deal must be with somebody who’ll 
keep his mouth shut!”’ 


The man in the red flannel shirt and the | 


land magnate went up to the city. In the 
secrecy of his room, the miner unlocked two 


cowhide trunks and revealed to the greedy | 


eyes of his companion two “‘grindstones”’ of 
gold bullion. The millionaire “‘hefted”’ 
them and then sat down on the edge of 
the bed to “‘dicker.”’ 


effect that if the golden grindstones assayed 
all right he was to pay the miner $20,000 for 
a one-third interest in the mine. If, how- 
ever, he wished to back out of the bar- 
gain, the bullion was his to send to the mint 


after the miner had been given sufficient | 


time to make the developments and arrange- 
ments necessary. 

Going directly to the hotel clerk; whom 
he had known for years, he inquired for 
the address of a reli- 
able assayer. 

“T don’t know of 
any living here,’’ 
answered the clerk, 
“but there’s a big one 
from the West stop- 
ping here.”’ 

Fifteen minutes 
later the millionaire 
was explaining his 
proposition to the 
celebrated assayer, 
who laughed scorn- 
fully and replied: 

“Look here, sir; 
I’m bound to tell you 
that this affair has 
all the appearance of 
a gold-brick game.” 

This aroused the 


things to the effect 
that he’d cut his eye 
teeth long ago; that 


mine he’d ever seen, 
and that if the assay- 


body ever “got the 
start of the old man”’ 
he’d bericher by a 
thousand dollars. 
Thenthemineralogist 
was importuned to 
make an immediate 
test of the samples of 
the bullion that the 
millionaire had him- 
self bored from the grindstones with a drill. 
The assayer yielded reluctantly, and his 
verdict was: ‘‘ Marvelously rich !”’ 


The old man arranged to meet the minerat | 


the railway station, the following morning, 
at ten o’clock. Then he went to one of the 
banks and asked the banker to have $20,000 


in currency ready for him, at the opening 


of business, the following day. 

The banker gradually drew some informa- 
tion from the old man, visited the chief of 
police, had the ‘‘miner”’ placed under sur- 
veillance, and arranged to have detectives 
on hand to see the money paid and make 
the arrest at the station, in the morning. 

The finder of the “lost mine,’’ however, 
had eyesforsomesigns besides those of gold, 
and failed to appear at the trysting-place, 
Then the banker confessed to the old man 
the measures he had taken to protect a 
valued depositor—and received a scoring 
that he will long remember. The million- 
aire declared that this meddling had cost him 
the opportunity to become a third-owner 
in the greatest mine in the world. Not until 
after the United States mint had assayed 


the golden grindstones and officially re- | 


ported their utter worthlessness—beyond 
a little ‘‘salting’’—would the millionaire 
admit that he had joined that great agere- | 
gation of hard-headed and seasoned traders 
who have cut their wisdom teeth on the | 
traditional gold brick. 


Such news | 


When he went down- | 
stairs he had driven a bargain to the | 


old man and he said | 


he was worth enough | 
money to buy any | 


er could find a man | 
in the State who | 
would say that any- | 
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there are things better than size. 
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steel or workmanship~in a knife by 
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Landers, Frary & Clark 
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FASHION BOOK FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustra- 
ted catalogue of New York's latest styles 
in women’s, misses’ and children’s wear. 


TWO SPECIAL BARGAINS. Below we illustrate 
two of the very newest models in a coat-snit and skirt for the 
Fall and Winter season. The illustra- 
tions represent the garments exactly. 
We guarantee the quality, style and 
fit to give absolute satisfaction. We 
mean by this that you can order either 
the suit or the skirt — It will be sent you 
with the full understanding and agree- 
ment that after you have receivecl it, 
examined it thoroughly and tried it on, 
if you are not pleased in every respe:t, 
if you are not satisfiedthat 
you are getting the great- 
est value ever offered in a 
suit or skirt you may re- 
turn it to usand yourmoney 
will be refunded including 
express charges both 
ways. [lheabove guarantee 
insures you against all 
possible risk in ordering 
from Siegel Cooper Co., 

New York City 

No. 69 E.— This illus- 
tration represents one of 
our very newest Fall and 
Winter models for 1905. It 
is the new and extremely 
stylish 43 in, coat suit, 
possessing not alone grace 
and beauty of style but also 
extraordinary serviceable 
qualities. Made of fine 


all-woo! broadcloth, has the 

tight-fitting back, fly front, large 

sleeves, tailor finished collar and 

cuffs, all beautifully stitched. 
Lined to the waist with satin. 

Theskirt is gored pleated, cor- 

rectly cut. Colors, black, navy 

blue or brown. 32 to 44 chest 

measure, length of 

skirt 39to 45 ase $1 1.50 

No. 79 E.—This walking skirt 

is the correct new Fall and Win- 

ter model imthe much de- 

sired sixty pleated style. 

The pleats are stitched 

in the deep yoke effect 

and smartly flaring to 

hem. Itis made of 

fine finished all- 

wool broadcloth in 

black, navy blue 

or brown. Tai- 

lored in the best 

possible manner. 

Sizes 23 to 29 in 

waist band; 37 to 

43 length. :xcep- 

tional skirt in 

style, material 


and 
price. $4.75 
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BarringtorHall 


The Steel~Cut om 


Coffee 


Is just pure Mocha and Java 
prepared ina new way. It is 
cut up (not ground) by knives 
of almost razor sharpness into 
_ small uniform particles. Thus 
it is not crushed as by the old 
method of grinding. The little 
oil cells remain unbroken and : 
the essential oil (food product) . 
cannot evaporate. Therefore be 
Barrington Hail makes better Can Free “ 
coffee: 15 to 20 cups more to (See coupon.) 
the pound and will keep perfectly until used. 

_ But the real significance of Barrington Hall Coffee 
is that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures fhem, because the bitter 
tannin-bearing chaff and dust (the only injurious 
properties of coffee) are removed by the steel-cut 
process. All fully explained in our booklet ‘‘The 
Secret of Good Coffee ’’ (sent free). 


“A delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute.” 
Price, 35c. to goc. per pound, according to locality. 


Sample 


If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. 
CAUTION: Barrington Hall is the only genuine 


Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We 
own the process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut 
and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
246 2d Street N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration 
I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is 


WEDDIN 
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Expert Testimony 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Author of Cheerful Americans 


Miss F fatterly Discusses the Value of Speech 


HAD stepped into Tiffany’s to see if 

my watch had been repaired, and on 

leaving the counter I saw Miss Flutterly 
standing near the door, evidently waiting 
for some one. 

Pretty and unaffectedly glad to see me 
as ever, she held out her hand at normal 
height, and at that degree of elevation I 
shook it. I found that she was expecting 
her mother and that they were then going 


| to take a suburban train. 


She asked me a question about my sum- 
mer sojourn, and I started to tell her, being 
rather full of it, but just then she said: 

‘“‘T’ve just been to a tea at the Gardners’ 


| and met Sally Merton, and I actually feel 


as if I’d been talked to death. I can’t 


| understand how a girl can rattle on so fast 


and say so little. I tried just as hard as I 
could to say something, but when I did get 
a word in edgewise she kept her lips open- 
ing and shutting in a way to make one pos- 
itively nervous, and so I gave up in despair 


and let her talk. 


‘“‘Tsn’t it positively discouraging the way 
some people will monopolize conversation ? 
Mother always says I’m a chatterbox, but 
I know that’s just family frankness and I 
discount it. 

“‘T met Count Merdeglacé at the Swansea 
reception and he said that he thought that, 
for brillianey of conversation, American 
ladies had all other ladies done to a frazzle. 
He uses old-fashioned slang, you know, 
that was in use when he was over here be- 
fore. If there’s anything that makes me 
tired it’s slang that has been taken into the 
language and isn’t slang any more, but 1 
couldn’t help thinking that we American 


| women areawfully brainy. Mercy, Ihaven’t 
| the slightest use for girls that don’t keep up 
| with all the latest things. 


I seldom read 
stories. But I dote on scientific news. I 
think I was one of the first to talk about 
wireless telegraphy, and now it’s such a 
chestnut that everybody’s dropped it. 

“What do you think of ens Chinese 
boycott? I suppose they’ll boycott Amer- 
ican religion, too. Seems an awful pity, 
because American religion would appeal 
to the Chinese. But it serves us just right. 
I think it’s been positively fiendish the 
way we wouldn’t let the Chinese come here 
in shoals when we kept on going there. 
Positively insulting! I’m not fond of the 
Chinese, but it seems as if we ought to let 
them study our civilization and try to be as 
good as we are. 

“Brother Tom says that the Japanese 
weren’t good for anything except painting 
and landscape gardening and love of flowers 
until we went in and showed them how to 
fight, and now they’re really civilized and 
can put up as fine a brand of war as any 
nation can. And we could civilize the 
Chinese in the same way if we’d only let 


| them in. 


“T think it’s perfectly lovely the way 
Edward has acted ever since his 
mother died. Mother says that when she 
was a girl the king was real wild, but now 
he’s real tame—well, not exactly tame— 
Loubet is tame, I think, but Edward is— 
well, I can’t think of the right adjective, 
but I was reading that the excessive use of 
adjectives betokens a vacant mind. But 
I don’t see how people can get along with- 
out any adjectives. Just imagine not being 
able to say ‘cute’ and meeting a baby. 
Why, it’s like pressins a button! Youseea 
baby and you say: ‘How cute!’ and you 
say: ‘How cute!’ and you think of babies. 
I think that shows the power of adjectives. 

“Speech is a wonderful thing, anyhow. 
Just imagine if people couldn’t ever talk, 
but just had to sit and keep their thoughts 
to themselves! Why, I believe the insane 
asylums would be full. Speech is so differ- 
ent. Don’t you think so? Seems queer 
that we ahaa call it all just speech when 
it is so different. Now there’s a sermon— 
that’s speech—and then there’s the talk at 
an afternoon tea—that’s speech; but 


DILTSA GIS IGLOS 


they’re just as different! And then at the 
theatre, when they call on the author and 
yell ‘Speech! Speech!’ and he comes out 
and says nothing. 

“Now, you know, I was reading about 
General Grant the other day, and they say 
he hardly ever said a word. I should think 
it would have been awfully uninteresting 
to his soldiers. 
my general to incite me to kill by his elo- 
quence. And if I were a general I know I'd 
just storm up and down in front of the 
soldiers, making their blood curdle by the 
things I said about the enemy and the neces- 
sity of their fighting hard. But Grant just 
smoked and gave an order here and there, 
and then, when it was over, he would tele- 
graph to Lincoln: ‘Let us have peace,’ and 
then they would have another battle and 
he would telegraph Lincoln: ‘We propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.’ When I was a schoolgirl I used to 
think that ‘this line’ meant Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

“‘T suppose it is because Grant said so 
little that what he did say or writeis quoted. 
I’m always saying things, but mother says 
no one will ever quote them. : 

“T’m awfully glad, because if there’s any- 
thing that’s tiresome it’s quotations. I 
like to be orp al and say what goes out of 
my head and not what comes into it from 
somewhere else. 

“T think the last words of famous men 
are awfully amusing. Now there was that 
President—I forget his name, but he lived 
about two hundred years ago, and his last 
words were: ‘I still live.’ Kind of ‘last 
wordy,’ anyhow, I think, as if death were 
sitting there and he wanted to show he 
couldn’t be downed. 

“Seems wonderful that you can tell just 
what I’m thinking simply because I wobble 
my tongue up and down and breathe. And 
to think that a man can propose that way! 

“‘T think proposals are too interesting for 
any use. I’ve got a perfect mania for ask- 
ing my friends how they proposed —and, 
do you know, there’s not one of them made 
a speech like what you read in novels. 

“More than half of the girls proposed 
themselves just because their intended 
couldn’t think of the right word. Isn’t that 
just like a man? 

“But the most delicious one was when a 
fellow and a girl were out walking—you'd 
know them if I told you who they were— 
and after they had looked at the dying 


moon; they did do that much. Moons | 


always die in books, you know, but this 
was in real life, and it really was at its last 
gasp, you might say. And the man looked 
at the girl and he said: ‘I shall have some- 
thing rather important to say to you before 
long.’ And the girl said: “Do you really 
mean it?’ And the man said: ‘Mmh, 
mmh,’ without opening his lips—and the 


next thing they were in at a jeweler’s, | 


picking out an engagement ring. 

‘‘ And then there was a friend of mother’s 
who was out calling on the girl he loved, 
and he’d been calling therefor six months, 
and one evening he said: ‘I wonder how 
long our married life will be?’ And that 
was the first the girl had heard of his inten- 
tions, and she said: ‘It can’t be too long at 
this end.’ That was actually all they said, 
and they have been happily married for 
twenty years. 

““Y’m never going to marry until I meet 
the man I love at first sight, but I do hope 
he will propose in some outlandish way, 
because I think it’s more fun. Brother 
Tom proposed last month, but, although 
I’ve asked both him and her, they won’t 
breathe a word of what he said. 
it wasn’t: ‘Dearest, wilt thou be mine?’ 
I don’t believe any one did use that old 
chestnut. 
to start out with. 

‘*Oh, there’s mother, soI must go. We're 
catching a train. Come and tell us about 
your summer when you can find time.”’ 


If I were a soldier I’d want 


It must have been hackneyed | 


I do hope | 
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own peculiar y 
Me tempered by a secret, 
trical process; it holds its o 
keen edge year in and year out, — | 
The Only Razor That Requires | 


No Honing! No Grindit 


No annoying razor troubles possible 

the Carbo-Magnetic. 

Our Book ‘‘ Hints to Shayers’’ F 

It not only tells the ‘‘why” of the 

Magnetic, but tells how to select and ec 

a razor, and explains fully, the essenti 
‘that go to make shaving a pleasure. 


Sold on Thre 
Months?’ Tris 


Money returned without argument if 
more than pleased. Price, singly, $2 
in morocco case, $5.50; double concave, 
heavy beards, $3.00. Buy of your dealer. 
(or can get) the Carbo-Magnetic. If 1 
one—we will mail, postpaid, on receipt 
under our binding guarantee. 


_Firm of A. L. Silberstein, 
Makers of Gere Cutlery, 


443-444 Broadway, New York. 


“ Carbo-Magnetic ” Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00each, } 
at dealers or by matt, postpaid. 


ones | 


Compounded semi-annually yields a SURE 
income—and as large a one as you cal 
obtain for your money SAFELY. “= 

This bank will accept deposits from 

anybody, in any part of the world, ane t 
guarantees prompt and safe service. 44 
i 


= 


= The Colonial Trust Company 


317 Fourth Ave.— 314-316 Diamond St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—_— 

Guided by the conservative policy of a — 
capable directorate, composed of m 
leading business men of Pittsburgh. u 
city’s prosperity‘is based on Iron Mai 
factures and guarantees the stability of. 
such financial institutions as this, Our 
sources are over $20,000,000.00; our Cap 2 
Surplus, and Profits, over $10,000, 


Write for Booklet No. 36, “To and 
the Bank,’’ containing List of 
names and interesting information. 
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BUY FROM THE 


BU FROM THE CLASS PINS OR BAD 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered i 
sz material. Here is an il 
: of what we can do for t 
chasers wishing ci 
Either of the two 
lustrated, enameled 
x colors and showing 
\ numerals, but not more than shown in 
\. Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celfuloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gantasote 


LEATHER 


is best for 


Furniture 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


| we have forsale four sizes of chair 
| seats, which give you the amount 
|} of upholstery material you want, 
| making the cost very small for new 
‘seats for chairs you may have that 
need reupholstering. We willsend, 
on receipt of price and name of up- 
holsterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 
inch, 25c.; 25 x 25 inch, 50c.; 27 x 27 
| inch, 70c.; 36 x 36 inch, $1.00. 


THE SUPERIOR Have made it a National 
WEARING QUALITIES Standard. The great de- 


OF PANTASOTE mand for it has led to the 
substitution of many inferior 


imitations, victimizing the public. Do not be misled 
_ by statements that Pantasote is a name represent- 
ing a number of leather substitutes. There is only 
| one genuine Pantasote Leather. To prvtect you 
|| against fraud, accept no furniture from your dealer or 
upliolsterer unless it bears our trademark label, as 
shown below. Do not accept his ‘‘just as good”’ 
theory; insist upon Pantasote and see that you get 
the genuine Pantasote. Look for word Pantasote 
embossed on selvedge edge of piece goods. 
PANTASOTE is durable, bright, handsome, easily 
cleaned, wears and looks like leather, and costs one- 
third as much. 


Upon application, will send our cata- 
logue free showing material in the 
different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. S, 11 Broadway, New York 
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Book of Styles 


FR E Over 1250 Illustrations 


Our Handsomely Illustrated Catalog, ‘‘ The Economy 
Gazette,” accurately illustrates, describes ancl quotes prices on 
the very newest fashions in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 

| Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Corsets, Belts, Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet 
| Articles, etc., in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears. 
We guarantee a Saving on Every Purchase. 


This LADIES’ SKIRT is 
$ 4 95 


made of Lymansville Guaran- 
teed Cheviot—the best manu- 
_ factured in America. It isa 
strictly all wool, high gradefab- } % 
ric, Specially made for these 5 


ladies’ skirts of the best grade One 
of eee fiber, new wool, 3”? of our 

| woven close and com act, i 

| combining softness, eheceth Special 
and elasticity, guaranteed to Values 
hang evenly, and not sag, / ina 

| thoroughly skrunken before { Ladies’ 

| cut, This $4.95 Guaranteed : a 1eS 
Pure Wool Cheviot Skirt, is \\\ Walking 
the very newest Fall Style of 


Skirt 


Our Catalog 
4" shows over 40 
other skirts, 
A priced from 
$1.25 for a 
good serv- 
iceable 
skirt up to 
me $12.50 for 
3 an ele- 

gant silk 

: gar- 


the popular pleated skirt, and 
| would be sold in most stores at 
7.95. Has twenty-one gores; 
_ each gore strap seamed to the 
| knee, and from there down laid 
| in side pleats; each alternate 
_ fore is set off with V shaped 
Straps of taffeta silk, orna- 
) Mented with silk braid; all 
_ inside seams are bound. Per- 
| fect fitting and man-tailored 
throughout. Comes in 
| Black, Navy Blue or 
| Havana Brown. In 
| ordering, state color 
wanted and give 
| waist and hip meas- 
urements, also & 
length in front. 

Send Only 35 Cts. 
| In ordering, you need 
| Rot send the full price 
| unless you desire. Send 
_ only 35 cents with which we 
| prepay the express charges. When you examine the skirt 
find it is just as described and the best and most stylish 
| pe for the price you ever saw, pay the express agent. If 
Ss ; ' up to your expectations, send it back at our expense. 
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ODD-SMITH & Co, 


EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
68 —— 90 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO: 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately Gescribes 216 varieties of 
Ey fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
: ution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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The Reading Table 


The Farmer 


The farmer minds his peas (and Q’s), 
He hives his bees, he tends his ewes ; 
Out in the field his gee and haw 
Resound above the rayen’s caw ; 
Until the ground begins to freeze 
He almost never takes his ease. 
But still amidst his toil and cares 
In all his work the old plow shares, 


The Voice of the Sluggard 


One fine spring day old farmer Doyle 
Said, as he mopped his brow: 
“T don’t object to honest toil, 
It’s time I started now. 
I know I ought to plow the soil, 
But I hate to soil the plow.’’ 


The Course of Love 
A man and his lady-love, Min, 
Skated out where the ice was quite thin ; 
Had a quarrel, no doubt — 
For I hear they fell out; 
What a blessing they didn’t fall in! 


Old Boreas 


When Boreas in.anger grand 
Would deal the earth an awful blow, 
What is the club he takes in hand, 
What stick takes he, I’d like to know? 
The answer to that riddle’s plain ; 
I’m sure he takes a hurri-cane. 
—fk. G. Lathrop. 


Reciprocity 


When he implied that as a cook she wasn’t very 
good, 

And couldn’t make things “‘near so nice”’ as 
his dear mother could, 

She said to him : “* Be patient, dear; I’m willing, 
quite, to try — 

Tf you’ll get me hats and dresses like my father 
used to buy.’’ — Nixon Waterman. 


In the “B” Class 


Mary had a swarm of bees, 
And they, to save their lives, 

Must go wherever Mary went— 
’Cause Mary had the hives. 


Vocal Sands 


HE mystery of the so-called ‘‘singing 
sands”’ is one that has never been 
solved quite satisfactorily. Such sands are 
found in the neighborhood of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, which is somewhat famous 
for them, and they occur also on Kauai, one 
of the islands of the Hawaiian group. The 
“barking sands” of Kauai form large 
conical dunes along the shore, some of them 
as much as seventy feet in height, and as 
the grains roll down the slope, impelled 
by the wind, they emit a curious sound 
that is not unlike the muffled barking of a 
dog. 

In the Colorado Desert, often described 
as the hottest spot on earth, which is so 
celebrated for its extraordinary and decep- 
tive mirages, similar sands occur in hills 
which, being of a non-sedentary disposi- 
tion, are continually traveling hither and 
thither over the vast plain of clay. Of 
course, it is the wind that moves them, and 
the silicious particles of which they are 
composed give out, when a strong breeze 
is blowing, an audible humming or singing 
sound. 

By examining these particles under a 
magnifying-glass it has been ascertained 
that nearly all of them are perfectly spheri- 
cal, so that they roll upon each other in 
response to the slightest impulse. This 
accounts for the rapidity with which the 
hills travel over the desert. As for the sing- 
ing, the reason is by no means so obvious, 
but the theory now accepted is that it has 
something to do with an exceedingly thin 
film of gas covering the grains. By and 
by, if the sand is gathered and taken away, 
it loses its vocal properties. 

The singing sands of the island of Kauai 
are perhaps the most remarkable of all. 
When a small quantity of them is taken up 
and clapped smartly between the hands 
it gives out a sound so shrill as to be de- 
scribed as a “hoot.” Again, if a shovelful 
be put into a bag and slammed about with 
violence, the ‘“‘barking’’ noise becomes 
surprisingly loud. The Hawaiian natives 
believe that the sounds are made by the 
ghosts of dead people, the dunes having 
been used since time immemorial as burial- 
places. 

The sand utilized for sand-glasses, or 
hour-glasses, is always of the kind that has 
spherical grains, being chosen for the pur- 
pose in preference to ‘‘sharp”’ sand—the 


particles of which are angular—because it 
flows more easily and regularly. When 
such round-grained sands in nature are 
so situated as to be mixed with a large pro- 
portion of water; owing to tidal currents 
or springs, they assume a semi-fluid con- 
dition, becoming what are known as quick- 
sands. While so fluid that no human being 
can walk upon them, they are sufficiently 
solid to render swimming impossible, and 
so anybody who gets into them is likely 
soon to perish of suffocation, unless rescue 
is at hand. 


Trapping Sir Henry Irving 


OFFER as an excuse for this story the 

simple phrase—‘“‘fidelity to duty.” It 
was the Professional Interviewer talking. 

Once I was given the assignment to re- 
port a lecture which Sir Henry Irving was to 
give at Princeton, and to get an interview 
with the distinguished player. The first 
part was easy—the interview was the pons 
asinorum. Iwas compelled to play a trick 
on the English actor to get the interview 
—and that’s why I start this tale with an 
excuse. 

I left Philadelphia for Princeton on a 
cold March morning. The conductor of 
the train told me to change cars at Princeton 
Junction—that a branch railroad, running 
about six miles, would take me from the 
Junction to Princeton. 

On alighting at the Junction I noticed 
a train of two cars and an engine on a siding. 
Near the station two carriages were wait- 
ing. A man on the platform volunteered 
the information that the little train ran to 
Princeton and would start when the New 
York express camein. “Sir Henry Irving’s 
coming on that train,” hesaid. ‘‘ You know 
he’s playing in New York this week, and is 
going to Princeton to deliver a lecture. 
Those two carriages are for him and his 
party.” 


The two Jehus who belonged to the car- | 


riages aforesaid were industriously walking 
up and down trying toget warm. Assuming 


a brisk business air | approached the drivers | 


and said: “‘Sir Henry will go over in the 
train this morning. 
drive in the carriage. You needn’t wait 
for the New York train.” 

Both drivers civilly touched their hats, 
and in a few minutes I had the pleasure of 
seeing them drive toward Princeton. 

Then I went to the train. Picking out 
the two seats near the stove (a primitive 
train was this little toy affair) I reversed one 
seat (for [ wanted to face Irving) and then 
littered the two seats with papers and my 
overcoat. By that method, any one com- 
ing in the train would know that the seats 
thus marked for attention were preémpted. 

Five minutes later the New York express 
pulled in and Iran to meetit. Inoted Bram 
Stoker, who was Irving’s manager, Law- 
rence Irving, two other men, and Irving. I 
shook hands with Stoker and with Sir 
Henry. 

“T thought there were to be carriages 
here,’ said Stoker, looking about him. 

“No carriages here,’ I answered, also 
looking around. ‘But I’ve turned down 
a nice seat near the stove on the train over 
there.” 

“That was very thoughtful, indeed,” 
said Irving. 

So Iled the way to the train, seated Irving 
as I had planned, and in the six miles toward 
Princeton managed a very decent interview. 

But the mean part of the whole affair 
was this: in the paper the next day I began 
the interview in this wise: 


By some mix-up in the program of 
the reception committee, the two car- 
riages put at the disposal of Sir Henry 
Irving and party when he arrived at 
Princeton Junction, and which were 
to drive him to Princeton, were not 
at the station when the New York 
express arrived. Sir Henry was com- 
pelled, therefore, to come to Prince- 
ton in the train. 


My only excuse for this trick on Sir 
Henry was “‘fidelity to duty’’—which is 
a very fine-sounding phrase, and rolls 
beautifully from the tongue. For when 
a newspaper man is told to get this, that or 
the other thing, he’s supposed to get it. 
He must carry his message to Garcia. 

And, anyhow, Irving had the warmest 
seat in the train—and beat the carriages 
to Princeton by fully ten minutes, 
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Good Dressers 


who recognize that one’s footwear, like 
one’s linen, is a safe index to one’s 
standing in the community, are always 
delighted with the fine lines and the finer 
leathers invariably found in every pair of 


| College and Club Men | 


| have been for long years exclusive 
f wearers of these superb shoes, which 
fully satisfy the strictest requirements of 
Dame Fashion, and at the same time 


f make the most easy and comfortable 
shoes known. They are a rare combina- 
tion of fit and beauty and once seen are 
always desired. They are sold by nearly 
all best shoe retailers and can be identi- 
fied by the trade-mark stamped on sole 
of every pair. 


If you do not find them, write us 
and we will see you are supplied 


PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE CO. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


Represent the highest attain- 


ment in artistic piano-building. 


Musically and mechanically they 
approach perfection. Wonderful 
for tune-staying capacity. Used 
in over three hundred educa- 
tional institutions throughout 
the United States. 


How to Buy. Where we have no dealer 


we can supply you from 
Boston. Our new catalogue, list of factory 
prices, explanation of our Easy Payment Plan 
mailed free. We take old pianos in part pay- 
ment for new. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Plymouth Rock squabs, which 


EAT SQ UA B are the largest and best. Breed 


squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
& high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 

straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 

ized the industry. Our birds this year are better .» 

than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if & 

you have had it, ask for new printed matter. J 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


and when you buy them ask for 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Patent 

Leather 

Blucher Lace, 

Narrow Toe, Me- 

dium Weight Street Shoe. 


Careful designing has produced 
in the ‘‘Kendal’’ a shoe of un- 
usual merit. More swagger 
than even the cut suggests. 

Lines of exclusive character 
give the maximum of refined 
elegance without losing a point 
of comfort—that’s the Kendal. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every 


Send for it. 


Mos styles sell for $5.00. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


I will make to your measure 
a pair of nobby Fall aud Winter 
trousers, equal in style, quality, 
workmanship and fit to any 
pair of $8.00 trousers made by 
any merchant tailor. 


are to fit I can fit you perfectly. 
I have hundreds of testimonials 
from delighted wearers. 


You take no risk in ordering from § 


me. You need not pay for the trousers until 
you have tried them on and examined THOROUGHLY every 
detail —if they are satisfactory pay the expressman— if 
they are NOT satisfactory return them at my expense. 

I want you to send to-day for my free booklet and samples 
of the handsomest trousers designs you ever laid your eyes 
upon. You will quickly see from the high-grade materials 
that this is the greatest trousers offer ever made. My rigid 
guarantee sewed in every pair. 


LEON WRIGHT (Tailor) 
10 St. Paul Street, Rochester, New York 


Range Made 


Sold for cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


4) $10 to$20 
Saved 
FA? A 


The Best 


Freight 
Paid. 


| money 
refunded 
after six 
months’ 
trial if 


Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel 
Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Lrie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of five distinct lines, over 50 styles and 
sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) 


No matter how difficult you 
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A Guide to Eldorado 


(Continued from Page 7) 


enlivened him no doubt. He was but lately 
married, and loved his wife. Still, human 
nature is very abandoned. Mrs. Dean was 
very handsome, and, although she indig- 


| nantly denied it later, it is possible that she 


had ventured upon the quotations from 
Tosti in an endeavor to make conversation 
with the distinguished visitor. Those who 
are familiar with the mellifluous and im- 
passioned phrases in question may judge 
for themselves whether it was natural that 
Giovanni should seize the first opportunity 
to stroll away from the party with Mrs. 
Dean. As to the lady herself, we must not 
heed what rival ladies might say. She was 
occupied with her social career, and she 
knew what New York women were; it was 


| not for her to lose the opportunity of 


attaching a visitor so evidently to be the 
success of the coming Newport season. 

As to the Countess, she found the tea 
nasty and the waist of her new gown tight. 
No one quoted Tosti to her. She was tired 


| and bewildered. But in this confused new 


world there was one thing she could under- 
stand: the situation created by Giovanni’s 
behavior. There were no motors in Torre 
San Severino, no sky-scrapers, no Sherry’s, 
no Clairmont—but there were flighty hus- 
bands and wives of spirit. Annunziata bit 
her trembling lip. 

Charles Edward was the first who saw 
that tears stood in her eyes. In an instant 
he was at her side. No one else seemed to 
suspect her jealousy. 

‘“What is the matter?”’ he asked. 

“That woman!” Annunziata went 


straight to the point. 


‘‘She is trying to be simpatica.”’ 

The Countess spoke bluntly. ‘‘Are all 
Americans like that?’”’ 

““Yes—no—yes, of course.” . 

“Oh, che paese!”’ cried Annunziata, for- 


| getting her usual adjective. ‘‘Whata land! 


Your wife, too?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,’”’ said Charles Ed- 
ward, gasping a little at this. ‘‘Come, 
let us join them,” he went on quickly. 
“There’s nothing wrong, you know.” 

In a way he was right. There was noth- 


| ing absolutely wrong in Giovanni's holding 


Mrs. Dean’s bejeweled hand in his. Yet 


| Annunziata’s eye flashed. Charles Edward 


caught her by the arm. 

“T’ll go fetch them,” he said sharply. 
“Go back to the others.” 

The habit of obedience was old in her; 
she turned. Charles Edward went forward 
to the culprits. Perhaps he felt then that 
it was not the time to reprove them as they 
deserved. His reprimand to the lady only 
made her blush with pleasure, while his 
remark to the Count was perfectly unmoral. 

“Slow but sure is the way,’ he said. 
“Your wife saw you.” 

En route to the yacht Charles Edward 
and Mrs. Dean occupied one motor—let us 
hope that they behaved themselves. The 
arrangement did not arouse Lady Angela’s 
jealousy, and it quieted Annunziata to some 
extent. But she was still nervous, appre- 
hensive and distrustful; the tears trembled 
under her long lashes. 

“Ma che Annunziata,’’ protested Gio- 
vanni, and he kissed her on the cheek. ‘‘See 
what a life of lords and gentlemen we lead. 
And you are a signora with a hat, a contessa! 
We are to eat meat twice to-day, drink of 
the wines of all countries, and sail on a 
steamer three times as large as the one we 
came on.” 

“Don’t want to!” 
turning her head away. 

“How little spirit!” 
back his head. ‘‘Not wish to live where 
there is no need to work, where these good 
Americans wish to do all for us!” 

Annunziata burst into a flood of tears. 

“Oh, what does it mean?”’ she sobbed. 
“This dear hand’”’—she held Lady Angela’s 
—“‘has been kind, but all American hands 
will not be so. This is a joke, a farce, I 
know. Oh, cara siznora, find us some 
work. Giovanni is a good gardener, and 
I can plow, and prune the trees, and stable 
the horses. Ma che contessa! I am only a 
contadina, a country girl.” 

“Cara,” said Lady Angela gently, pat- 


said Annunziata, 


| ting the dark head, ‘‘to-morrow we will 


see to everything. But to-night, why not 
eat the meat and drink the wine on the big 
steamer of your friends?” 

‘Oh, no, no!”’ wailed the Countess, and 
then relapsed into silence, drying her eyes 
as they drew up by the pier where the 
Vanessa lay. 


Giovanni threw | 
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The Ostermoor Dealer’ 


No argument is needed now on the 
Ostermoor Mattress. It has the largest 
sale of any mattress in the world. Its 
popularity is due to its cleanliness and 
sleep-inducing qualities —not to its low 
price. To protect the public from worth- 
pes less substitutes, exclusive agencies are 

. ©) being established with high-grade 

merchants in every town and city—so _ 

far about 2,000 local firms sell the 
‘‘Ostermoor.” Our name and _ trade- 
mark label are sewn on the end so that | 
you cannot be deceived. 
We make no mattress that does not bear this 
“Mu trade-mark. Send us your name and we — 
will send you our handsome 136-page book, 
‘“‘The Test of Time,’’ and the name of the 
dealer in your place who sells the genuine & 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT WE SELL BY MAIL 
UNDER THIS GUARANTEE: 


Sleep on it Thirty Nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any $50. hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘no questions 
asked.” Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same day check is 
received. ‘To learn the Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book, FREE 


: ; It is a handsome, beautifully illus- 

Regular Sizes and Prices trated volume, entitled ‘The Test of 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $ 5 Time ’—136 pages of interesting in- f 
25 lbs. 8.35 formation and valuable suggestions ( 


for the sake of comfort, health and 


GN 0.0 success —with over 200 fine illus- 


3 feet Ganches wide, 11.70 trations. Write for it now while y. 
: . 13 25 it is in mind. ‘ L’ 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs, F TLook/Oukus Dealezeneko ane y. ia 
- = 4 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 lbs. 15.00 


not our exclusive agents are 
trying to sell the ‘just-as- 
good’? kind. Ask to see the 
name ‘OSTERMOOR”’’ and 
our trade-mark label sewn 
ontheend. Show them you 
can’t and won't be fooled. 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


or 
From 


101 ELIZABETH 


Ostermoor & Co., “srr New Yor! 


Canadian Ag The Ideal Bedding Co,, Ltd., Montreal. 


mcy: 


$300anc$ 350 —% 


For Business Wear 


Tue Dicratror SHOE anticipates the 
most exacting demands of careful dressers. 
It is rich and elegant in appearance, but not 
faddish; it is substantial in material and 
in workmanship. The designs represent 

fashion’s advance decrees, as expressed in 
Paris, London, and New York. THE 
DicTATOR SHOE means custom fit and custom 
material at ready-made price. If you want 


Style B 2 


Black Corona “4 longest wear, the easy grace of substantial 

Cordovan | ft and that mnagniacenc: of soya aeat meets 
sity ashion’s approbation, select the DicraTor. 

Mat oes Top \es Youw’ll wear none other. 

Medium Sole Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. If he 


doesn't carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 


“Albany ’’ Toe 


Regular Heel entitled to the best. You getit in DICTATOR. 
NOTE— Our Fall and Winter book of correct 
Price $3.50 shoe styles for every occasion is now ready. 


A postal brings it to you. Write to-day. 


Pet: . 
Section 


without 


$ .00 Door $1.75 3 
s° Sectiona 


The Leesedstrom Bookcas — 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 4a 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the re 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundst 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, t 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attem 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, dis: 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and 
each, Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 I. 


| All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., ai Falls, N. Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabi § 
. . 


i | 


Approval, Freight Pai 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


Sal aes . 


\ 
\ 
\ 


“Tt bends % 
"with the foot.”’ 


flexible sole 


iRed Cross Shoe| 


for women 


_ The Red Cross Shoe prevents the burning and 3 
achiig caused by stiff soles, for its flexible sole, | 
though of walking thickness, bends with the | 
| foot. The heel, made of the same elastic leather 5 
jas the sole (never slips nor wears smooth likea [ 
rubberheel,)takesallthe joltand jaroffthespine. |) 


“Never had shoes so comfortable.” 


| Kronn, FECHHEIMER & Co. 
Ireceived the Red Cross shoes I ordered sometime © 
} ago. I put them on right away and have them onnow. |) 
| Inever had shoes before that were so comfortable. 4 
|} Red Cross shoes are all you claim for them. Yours § 
jin heartfelt gratitude, Mrs. (Name on request.) 4 
Every woman on her feet much needs the Red # 


Cross, it makes the foot look neat and trim, wears | 
} longer than a stiff sole shoe. Made in all styles, all & 

leathers. The special comfort and wearing qualities | 
ofthe Red Cross are found in mo other shoe. 
Buybythis mark, stamped onthe ! 
sole of every genuine Red Cross. If 
your dealer hasn't the Red Cross, 
order direct from us. Oxfords, $3.00; 
High shoes, $3.50. Fit guaranteed. [3 
Our booklet “Woman To-day” 
shows the importance of “Foot & 
Comfort” to health. Write for # 
it. FREE. : 


| Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 829-839 Sycamore St, Cincinnati | 


oo 


se ‘a Good Positions 
|In Every Town, Now Open 


No Investment Required — Outfit Furnished 


The main requirement is the ability to “‘hustle."’ The 
company supplies everything necessary in the way of 
| samples, measurement blanks, advertising matter, 1905 
style book and full and complete instructions for taking 
measurements for suits and overcoats. 

You can show many different style cloths, embracing 
all newest weaves and textures for Fall and Winter, at 
tempting Prices, and promptly deliver a suit or overcoat 
that will delight with its style, fit, quality and low cost. 


| We Assume All Risks and Pay You Liberally 


| _ Remember that one of the largest tailoring concerns of 
the country, with an established reputation, gives you this 
x opportunity. The field is new and inviting. The work is 
easy, dignified and pays handsomely. 


| File Your Application for an Agency At Once 


[ _ Only one agent desired in each locality. Whether you 
j live in city, town, or country there is an opportunity for 
; steady employment at good wages if you act promptly. 
| We pay agents from $30 to $65 per week. 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 
| Dept. 1007, Market and Van Buren Streets, CHICAGO. 


Luxurious Smoking 


Buy your tobacco direct from 
where it grows, not from the 
storekeeper’s dusty shelf. 


French’s Mixture } 
is a delicious blend of the cream f 
of North Carolina Golden Leaf, 
perfectly cured and mellowed 
by age, every leaf selected 
with the utmost care, cool 
and fragrant,it never bites 
the tongue. Not sold to 
dealers, but only to you di- 
rect in perfect condition. 
Send 10c. silver or stamps, 
for large sample and DeaRhe. 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO. 


Dept. P., Statesville, N.C. 


RU Getting 
For Your Money 


“BANKING BY MAIL’? 
on request 


Equitable BankingandLoanCo. @ 


Macon, Ga. 
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“We're dreadfully late,” said Lady 
Angela to her husband. ‘‘I asked that 
hea man to be at Sherry’s at seven. I’ll 

ave notimeto dress. That’s tiresome.” 

But its tiresomeness was nothing to what 
followed— Annunziata began to cry again. 

“T don’t want to go!”’ she screamed, 
pulling her hand away from the Count of 
Torre San Severino, while the Deans’ eyes 
hung out of their heads in amazement. 

“Come, Contessa!’’ said Charles Edward. 

“Come, Annunziata!’ said Lady Angela. 

“Come, what’s this?” said a strange 
voice in English. ‘ What’s this, I say?” 

By their side stood the pale man of the 
Battery and Clairmont. Near by was the 
motor car in which he had pursued them 
southward. He unbuttoned his coat and 
displayed a flashing star. 

“Tt’s about time I called a halt on this 
game, I think,” he said. ‘‘Do you think 
that the United States Government doesn’t 
keep any watch at all on immigrants?”’ 

“Tmmigrants!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dean. 
“These are the Count and Countess of 
Torre San Severino.” 

“Count and Countess of McDougal 
Street!’’ retorted the stranger. ‘‘They 
are third-class passengers off the Sardegna. 
Now, I don’t know just what your game is, 
but if you think that young women in my 
charge are going to be abducted on to swell 
steam yachts by flash people like you a 

‘“‘T have always told you, Angela,’ inter- 
rupted Charles Edward, ‘‘that you cannot 
be too careful as to your dress. In America 
the tastes and customs of the British aris- 
tocracy are, as you see, considered 2» 

“Yes, abduction is what I call it! You 
don’t pretend the woman wants to go.”’ 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t want her!” 
snapped Mrs. Dean. 

“Tt was a joke,’ explained Charles 
Edward. 

“You had better come along and tell that 
at headquarters.” 

Mrs. Dean murmured in the detective’s 
ear his captive’s exalted name. 

“Oh!” was his sarcastic comment. 
“Well, I’m the Czar of Russia and the Duke 
of Tenth Avenue. So come along.” 

““We should just love to ” Lady 
Angela broke in, ‘‘and we'll all dine at the 
police station. What time do you dine 
there? But you must do me a personal 
favor first.’’ Lady Angela’s famous smile 
was never more enchanting than at that 
moment, and the detective began to feel 
himself grow weak at the knees. ‘‘ Get that 
policeman and take us all over to the drug 
store on the corner. I want you to tele- 
phone to Sherry’s and explain to Mr. Lloyd 
McClanahan, of the Ellis Island service, 
you know. He was to be our guest at dinner, 
and he knows all about this.” 

As the reader may guess, this was the 
way out, although Mr. McClanahan had to 
come over and dinner was delayed. 

“Tt was a good joke,” said Mrs. Dean. 
“‘But do you think we could play it on the 
Delareagh-Jones?”’ 


“Well, perhaps they speak Italian,” | 


replied Lady Angela. ‘Besides, I’m sure 
they’re not so good-natured as you are.”’ 

‘No, they’re not,’ confessed Mrs. Dean 
bluntly. ‘‘That’s the trouble. I only got 
them, I know, because I had this Count and 
Countess. They’re crazy about foreigners 
and titles, and they will be furious now.” 

“Oh, I’m sure not,” protested Lady 
Angela. Then she hesitated just the frac- 
tion of asecond. ‘‘I don’t believe I’ve met 
them yet. I wonder,” she went on medi- 
tatively, “if you would let us change our 
minds and come to dinner. I shall have to 
bring Mr. McClanahan—he was the reason 
we couldn’t come—but you'll like him.” 

The new line was drawn very gracefully, 
and that day is epoch-making in the history 
of the Deans. 

“The festa is over,’’ Charles Edward 
was saying to Giovanni and Annunziata. 
“You’ve heard of the carnival at Naples, 
haven’t you? Well, to-day has been like 
that. Not all Americans will behave as 
we have to-day. It is a good country and 
kind, but one hasto work. This gentleman, 
with a badge, will bring you to see me to- 
morrow. I have a garden up in the Berk- 
shire Hills where you can plow, and prune 
the trees, and become contadini Americant. 
You shall have meat every day, and An- 
nunziata shall wear a hat, like a signora.” 

So it came about that in the end Annun- 
ziata, even more deeply moved than before, 
murmured : 

‘Oh, che bel paese—what a lovely land!” 

And this was largely, one must admit, 
because the land held Lady Angela and 
Charles Edward. 
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24 thin, keen blades with every ZINN AUTOMATIC 


You don’t need 
to put it off—it takes only five minutes and it’s a pleasant five minutes at that. We 
have done all the work for you. Just lather your face, take a ZINN Razor and shave. 
You don’t need a mirror. It is not necessary to screw up your face—just shave. 
@ This razor glides over your face so gently that it hardly seems to be cutting —all 
the old scraping and pulling is over. Your first shave will prove to you what ZINN 
means on a razor. @ Test a ZINN blade; it is hard enough to cut glass, and the 
cutting edge is ground so sharp and smooth that it shines like a mirror. @ Honing, 
stropping and repairing are no longer necessary—after you have used one blade a 
month or longer, take another blade. You get 24 blades with the razor, extra ones cost 
only five cents each. @ We have been in business Thirty Years and we know 
that ZINN is the most perfect razor of its kind. We want you to test it on your face 
at our expense. We, therefore, make this special offer for a limited time. On 
receipt of your name and address, with satisfactory references, we will send postpaid, 
a ZINN Automatic Razor complete. Use it for two weeks and then send us Five 
Dollars or return the razor. After you have once used a ZINN you will thank us for 
sending it to you. What is the address? 

GEM CUTLERY CO., 22 Zinn Bldg., 34 Reade St., NEW YORK 


We refer to any Mercantile Agency or Publication in the country, 


There is more pleasure and lasting 
satisfaction in reading a book which 
is well printed upon good paper. 


Did you ever think that your customer feels that way 
about the business letter you write him? ‘There is a real 
pleasure in reading a letter that looks well. 

The various essentials of a thoroughly dignified and strong 
message are not lacking if the letterhead is printed upon 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


<¢ Look for the Water Mark’’ 


The best and most discriminating use it. It will help identify 
you with this class. 


That Orv Hampsuire Bonn is good paper for commercial 
stationery is the testimony of business and professional men— 
many of them have told us it is the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your printer show you the OLp 
Hampsuire Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, write us for 
a copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Oxp Hampsuire Bonn. 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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PACKARD 


SHOE 


has for nearly a quarter century 
been daily worn by gentlemen 
who appreciate a dependable 
shoe that combines style, fit 
= and wear. For Fall and 
~ Winter we have 
fashioned twenty 
shoes for our Stock 
Department ready 
for immediate de- 
livery, each of 
which is an ex- 
ample of fine 
shoemaking 
that cannot be 
duplicated 
else- 
where. 
No. 353— Patent 
Chrome Calf, heavy 
single soles. Full of 
character. Jap last. 
Button. Price $4.00. 
Sold by leading re- 
tailers in every city. 
If not found, write us, en- 
closing price, and giving size 
and width and we will send you 
shoes postpaid anywhere in the United States. 


Address “Dept. P.” 


| APACKARD COMPA N 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


“MERCHANT’S OLD METHOD” 
M. 0. M. Roofing Tin M.0.M. 


Covers more important buildings and wears 
longer than any other madeat home orabroad. 
Reasons Why ? 

{ Heaviest and of best material — uni- 
| form — every square inch evenly coated. 
j Palm Oil Flux (no acid). 
) to make a tin that lasts. 

t { Perfect sheets only sold, therefore every 

| square inch used is sound. 

‘Produced in our Phila. factory since 
1890 (First year of any U. S. produc- 
tion) according to best Welsh process. 


Coating 
Process 


Assortmen 


Record | 


Send for **Roofing Rules A,’’ giving proof of 


above facts and lists of buildings covered. 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Kansas City. _qa0VF) 5 
- —— Musipitinn, 


. Government, Specified by leading 
cts and engineers. 


I give you a legally binding pen-and-ink 
guarantee that my paint will last eight years. 
Chat’s three to five years longer than any other 
paint maker's guarantee. My paint is so good 
that I will let you put 2 FULL GALLONS on 
your buildings before you even decide to buy. 
Return what's left at my expense or use all you 
need and Pay me in 6 Months. My paint is 
made of the best materials—but unlike other 
paints every ingredient is fresh and freshly 
ground to your order. Every can dated. You 
get the pigment and oil in separate cans, stir 
together and you get the full life of every ele 
ment. I prepay all freight on six gallons or over. 
Tell me how much paint you need or the lengtl 
width and height of your buildings and I wi 
send paint book, copy of guarantee, sample 
colors, instructions, “* This Little Book Tells 
How to Paint,”’ and tell you how much your 
painting will cost. Write now to O. L. Chase. 


sp Lhe Paint 


Our 
Our 
you 


\ free book—Squab Culture —tells 
| secrets you ought to know. Get posted 
before purchasing stock. Write today to 

CO., 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Only way | 
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Scribes and Pharisees 


(Oontinued from Page 2) 


the railroad attorneys at the capital and can 
get passes for the county delegation to the 
State convention; in the railroad-yards 
the most important personage is the divi- 
sion superintendent, who smokes ten-cent 
cigars and has the only “‘room with a bath”’ 
at the Hotel Metropole. But with us, in the 
publication of our newspaper, the most 
important personage in town is Marshal 
Furgeson. 

If you ever looked out of the car-window 
as you passed through town you undoubt- 
edly saw him at the depot, walking nervously 
up and down the platform, peering into the 
faces of strangers. He is ever on the out- 
look for crooks, though nothing more vio- 
lent has happened in our county for years 
than an assault and battery. But Marshal 
Furgeson never relinquishes his watch. 
In winter, clad in his blue uniform and cam- 
paign hat, he is a familiar figure on our 
streets, and in summer, without coat or vest, 
with his big silver star on which is stamped 
“‘chief of police,’’ may be seen at any point 
where trouble is least likely to break out. 
He is the only man on the town site whom 
we are afraid to tease, because he is our 
chief source of news; for if we ruffle his 
temper he sees to it that our paper misses 
the details of the next chicken-raid that 
comes under his notice. He can bring us to 
time in short order. 

When we desire to please him particu- 
larly we refer to him as ‘“‘the authorities.” 
If the Palace Grocery has been invaded 
through the back window and a box of plug 
tobacco stolen, Marshal Furgeson is de- 
lighted to read in the paper that ‘“‘the 
authorities have an important clew and the 
arrest may be expected at any time.’’ He 
is ‘‘the authorities.’ If ‘‘the authorities 
have their eyes on a certain barber-shop on 
South Main Street, which is supposed to be 
doing a back-door beer business,’’ he again 
is ‘“‘the authorities,’ and contends that the 
word strikes more terror into the hearts of 
evil-doers than the mere name, Marshal 
Furgeson. 

Next in rank to “‘the authorities,’’ in the 
diplomatic corps of the office, come our 
advertisers: the proprietors of the White 
Front Dry-Goods Store, the Golden Eagle 
Clothing Store, and the Bee Hive. These 


men can come nearer to dictating the: 


paper’s policy than the bankers and poli- 
ticians, who are supposed to control country 
newspapers. Though we are charged with 
being the “‘organ’”’ of any of half-a-dozen 
politicians whom we happen to speak of 
kindly at various times, we have little real 
use for politicians in our office, and a busi- 
ness man who brings in sixty or seventy 
dollars’ worth of advertising every month 
has more influence with us than all the 
politicians in the county. This is the situa- 
tion in most newspaper offices that succeed, 
and when any other situation prevails, 
when politicians control newspapers, the 
newspapers don’t pay well, and sooner or 
later the politicians are bankrupt. 

The only person in town whom all the 
merchants desire us to poke fun at is Mail- 
Order Petrie. Mail-Order Petrie is a miserly 
old codger who buys everything out of 
town that he can buy a penny cheaper than 
the home merchants sell it. He is a hard- 
working man, so far as that goes, and so 
stingy that he has been accused of going 
barefooted in the summertime to save 
shoes. When he is sick he sends out of town 
for patent medicines, and once he worked 
for ten years in his truck-garden, fighting 
floods and droughts and bugs and blight, 
and saved something like a hundred dollars, 
which he put in a mail-order bank in St. 
Louis. When it failed he grinned at the 
fellows who twitted him of his loss, and 
said: ‘‘Oh, come easy, go easy!” 

A few years ago he subscribed to a matri- 
monial paper, and one day he appeared at 
the probate judge’s office with a mail-order 
wife, who, when they had been married a 
few years, went to an orphan asylum and 
got a mail-order baby. We have had con- 
siderable sport with Mail-Order Petrie, and 
he has become so used to it that he likes it. 
Sometimes on dull days he comes around to 
the office to tell us what a bargain he got at 
this or that mail-order house, and last sum- 
mer came in to tell us about a great bargain 
in a cemetery lot in a new cemetery being 
laid out in Kansas City; he bought it on the 
installment plan, a dollar down and twenty- 
five cents a month to be paid until he died, 
and he bragged a great deal about his 
shrewdness in getting the lot on those 
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There are more business positions open for 
competent men than available men to fill them. 


The percentage of 


Hapgoods subscribers 


placed in satisfactory positions is larger than 
the percentage of listed positions filled. 


MR. EMPLOYER 
The above is a hard, cold 
fact proven daily in the busi- 
ness world. 


Perhaps you have been 
looking over your business 
and asking, ‘““Where can I 
find the right man for that 


(particular) place?” 


You are too busy to search 
for this man—you_ cannot 
afford to trust it to anyone 
who-is not trained in man 
hunting. 

You are disgusted with the 
menobtainedthroughfriends, 
relatives and advertising. 


In a like situation 12,000 


other employers come to us 


for men and advice. 


You, Mr. Employer, can 
secure a man from our classi- 


fied lists who will satisfac- 


torily fill that particular 


MR. EMPLOYEE 


3,862 Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical posi- 
tions are today carded on 
our lists waiting for available 
men, with salaries ranging 
from $1,000 to $5,000 per year, 
a few higher, to fill them. 

This is your opportunity 
—can you afford to ignore it? 


Never in our history have 
we received daily so many 


demands from employers to 
fill high grade positions, 
averaging over 300 weekly. 
Our introduction, after in- 
vestigating your record and 
references, is considered by 
the 12,000 employers who 
look to us for men, as equal 
to that of a bonding company. 
With a few of these open- 
ings you can invest money 
together with your services 
and make a_permanent life 
connection either as a partner 


place. 


There are all kinds of brokers, stocks, produce, real 
We are brokers in brains. 
know the market and the stock. Without disclosing the 
identity of either until agreeable to both we introduce you 
Mr. Employee, to you, Mr. Employer. Our book ‘ Brain 
Brokers’’ covers this subject. 
today, stating your experience, the position desired or the 
position to be filled and we will send you a free copy. 


HAPGOODS 


Pittsburg Office: 
Park Building. 
Philadelphia Office: 
Pennsylvania Building. 


estate. 


The National 
Organization of 
Brain Brokers. 


Chicago Office: 
Hartford Building. 
Minneapolis Office: 
Loan & Trust Building. 


or an officer of the company. 


We sell brains and 


Write our nearest office 


Home Office: Suite 
509, 309 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Cleveland Office: 
Williamson Building. 
St. Louis Office: 
Chemical Building. 


European Office: London, England. 


dealers’ profits. 


WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, an 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better 
stove or range made, and we save you from $5 to $40 on every 
purchase, because we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
We’re manufacturers, not ‘“‘ mail-order deal- 
ers ;’’ we own and operate one of the largest and best equipped 
stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of 
our product and ship on trial. 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


ec 


clean 
Hair Brush 


Handsome~— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, every where, 
Remember the name —don’t accept substitutes. 


Why let Baby cry this hot weather 


when it can be 
kept cool, comfortable and well in a 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 
Rocking Chair, Bed High Chair, Go-Cart combined 


Splendid for ‘the new baby;" and adjust- 
able for it as it grows older. Designed on 
special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
very strong. Babies love the gentle motion. 
A wonderful help in the healthful care 
of your child. Physicians urge the use 
of Glascock’s Jumper—the standard. 
Buy of your dealer or direct, if he 
hasn’t Glascock’s Jumper. Sold with 
or without Go-Cart attachment. 30 
days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, “The 
20th Century Baby,’”” FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 
Box 345, Muncie, Indiana, 


| AUD'S 
EDPINAUDS 
[AX 7RITE to-day for trial bottles 
! of these famous toilet prepara- 
tions. For 100 years they have been 
acknowledged the best by experts 
Feverywhere and by the world’s 
f most popular beauties. If you have 
Bnot yet used ED. PINAUD’S prep- 
arations you should do so at once, 
and here is your opportunity. 


ED. PINAUD’S PERFUME is infinitely ex- 
quisite in quality and more lasting than many 
BP times its quantity in imitations. 


In no other 

yerfumes is so much care taken to secure the 
P highest degree of purity and satisfaction to 
@ the user. If you once try it you will find no 
§ other good enough to replace it. 


} ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE HAIR 

TONIC removes dandruff, will make your hair 
® beautiful, elastic and glossy and keep it and your 
§ scalp in a condition of perfect health. 


ED. PINAUD’S ELIXIR DENTIFRICE is 
§ the most reliable teeth preserver and bleacher in 
existence. It should have a permanent place 


on every dressing table. 
We will send ED. 


How to get FREE. pups EAU 


DE QUININE HAIR TONIC for three 

) applications; an exquisite perfume for five 
times, and famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE 
for five times, for r1oc., to pay postage 
and packing. Write to-day. 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 
Ed. Pinaud Bldg. Room 109 New York City 


COPYRIGHT BY P. F. COLLIER & SON, 1906 


“Two Strikes and the Bases Full’’ 


| 6 DA 
| Ja 

ru receipt of $2 (stamps, draft or money 
rder) we will send by mail, prepaid, The 
‘Gibson Monograph —‘ Charles Dana Gibson, A 


Study of the Man, with Some Recent Examples 
of His Best Work.” 


| The volume is a tall royal octavo (10x 154 
inches), Printed from Caslon type on a heavy 
tinted paper; bound with Havana brown cover, 
having a tich gold cover design, the cover tied 
with floss silk ; six full-page drawings, especially 
Prepared for framing, each mounted on a deli- 
cately tinted board, full-page portrait of Mr. 
Gibson, and thirteen illustrations in the text. 
The six proofs for framing are regularly sold 


for six dollars. 


| This is the only book on Mr. Gibson and his 
work, and is a fascinating story. The proofs 
and illustrations are selected from his most 
clever creations. 


aI 


worth of ’ 
Gibson Proofs 


mounted and all ready 
for framing 


; For a two-cent stamp we will send a cata- 
‘gue showing small facsimiles of the six 
Pages aud the cover, 


_ ADDRESS THE BusINEss OFFICE, COLLIER’S 
418 W. 13th St., New York City 


eep Your Watch in Sight 
Sep your atcn in sig 
oe on your office desk and dressing table, with the 
; Watch Easel (nickeled brass, highly polished). 
Indispensable during office hours, and makes 
watch run better during night. Jewelers use it to 
_ display watches in windows (discounts in quan- 
tity). 25c at dealers’ or sent postpaid by 


_ Standard Watch Easel (0, 714 Drexel Bldg., Phila, 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 
___WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
CAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
erBuilding - Chicago, Illinois 
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terms. He chuckled and said he would be 
dead in five years at the most and would 
have a seventy-five-dollar lot for a mere 
song. He made us promise that when the 
time came we would write up his obsequies 
under the head ‘‘A Mail-Order Funeral.” 
He added, as he stood with his hand on the 
door screen, that he had no use for the 
preachers and the hypocrites in the churches 
in this town, and that he was taking a paper 
called the Magazine of Mysteries that taught 
him some new ideas on religion and that he 
expected to wind up in a mail-order Heaven. 

And this is the material with which we 
do our day’s work—Mail-Order Petrie, 
Marshal Furgeson, the pretty girls in the 
flower parade, wise club women, the cut- 
glass society crowd, the proud owner of the 
automobile, the ‘‘respectable parties con- 
cerned,’’ the proprietor of the Golden 
Eagle, the clerks in the Bee Hive, the 
country crook who aspires to be a profes- 
sional criminal some day, ‘‘the leading 
citizen’’ who spends much of his time seeing 
the sights of his country, the college boys 
who wear funny clothes and ribbons on 
their hats, and the politicians, greedy for 
free advertising. They are ordinary two- 
legged men and women, and if there is one 
thing more than any other that marks our 
town, it is its charity, and the mercy that is 
at the bottom of all its real impulses. 

Our business seems to outsiders to be a 
cruel one, because we have to deal as mere 
business with such sacred things as death 
and birth, the meeting and parting of 
friends, and with tragedies as well as with 
comedies. Thisis true. Every man—even 
a piano tuner—thinks his business leads 
him a dog’s life, and that it shows him only 
the seamy side of the world. But our busi- 
ness, though it shows the seams, shows us 
more of good than of bad in men. We are 
not cynics in our office; for we know in a 
thousand ways that the world is good. We 
know that at the end of the day we have 
set down more good deeds than bad deeds, 
and that the people in our town will keep 
the telephone bell ringing to-morrow more 
to praise the recital of a good action than 
they will to talk to us about some evil thing 
that we had to print. 

Time and again we have been surprised 
at the charity of our people. They are al- 
ways willing to forgive, and be it man or 
woman who takes a misstep in our town— 
which is the counterpart of hundreds of 
American towns—if the offender shows 
that he wishes to walk straight, a thousand 
hands are stretched out to help him and 
guide him. It is not true that a man or 
woman who makes a mistake is eternally 
damned by his fellows. If one persists in 
wrong after the first misdeed it is not be- 
cause there is not love and kindness thrown 
around the wrongdoer for shelter. We have 
in our town women who have done wrong, 
and have lived down their errors just as 
men do, and we have men who have sinned 
and atoned, and have been forgiven. A 
hundred times in our office we have talked 
these things over and have been proud of 
our people and of their humanity. We are 
all neighbors and friends, and when sorrow 
comes, no oneisalone. The town’s greatest 
tragedies have proved the town’s greatest 
sympathy, and have been worth their cost. 


Baby Bullet: The 
Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 11) 


sympathy I guess I’d have just laid down 
and died. He wasn’t much of a looker, but 
my, as long as he’d hold my hand and pay 
the bills I was as satisfied as though he was 
a Romeo! I don’t know as I didn’t like him 
the best of the bunch. He was one of them 
brainy kind, and talked like a book. That 
was before he went into football. He was 
a promoter then, and I used to hold up the 
atiier end of it to British investors—the 
social side, you know—while Mr. Johnson, 
he did the skinning!” 

In this awful manner the dinner pro- 
ceeded from course to course till the con- 
cluding moment of coffee. At the other 
tables there were sounds of smothered 
merriment. People choked and spluttered 
into their napkins. An old gentleman, sit- 
ting stolidly by himself, grew redder and 
redder, till finally he rose and stumbled out 
of the room in a paroxysm. Little side re- 
marks on ‘‘ Americans”’ reached Sutphen’s 
abnormally acute ears. Loretta was not 
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Write today for our new 


Tapestry Curtains, Couch 


Artloom Table Covers 


label. 


and ts 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Make Your Home Attractive 


Every woman will find something to interest her in it. 
writing for a copy, mailed free on request. 
apes Covers and Table Covers in their actual colors. 
will find the tapestry article you need, in color effect and price range, adapted for 
rooms of varying size; suited for any home, whether modest or pretentious. 


Artloom Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a pair 
Artloom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 


An Interior View from “Home-Making.” ( 


Women everywhere appreciate the advantages of Artloom Tapestries. 
of the woman whose originality and artistic sense are greater than her purse. 
them. Secure a_tapestry article that sets the decorative fashion for the entire country. They are 
woven through and through of the highest grade materials. r 
makers of the Artloom will endure the test of wear that can be withstood by no other dye. 


Insist on seeing this 


on every genuine 
artloom production 


character, fineness 
of texture, trueness 
of design and color 
—wearing qualities. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
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Style Book G now ready 


it. You should lose no time in 
It contains twenty-four plates showing 
You 


from $1.50 to $5.00 


See Coupon below.) 


They are the special boon 
Ask your dealer for 


A foreign dye used exclusively by the 


“HOME MAKING” 
The cleverest book on home decorations ever 
printed. Appreciated by every woman who 
has the good taste to care about the proper 
decoration of her home. Written by Miss 
Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have stamped 
her an authority on the subject. In this book 
she tells how to arrange all the living rooms 
in your home, combining economy and at- 
tractiveness. Illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 
in stamps and the name of your department 
store or ary yoods dealer and we will send 
you a copy of ‘‘ Home Making,”’ of which we 
are the exclusive publishers. 43 


It appears 


the mark of 


if you use 
Pulverized 
Sheep 


Your Plants Will Grow 


Manure, Nature's best fertilizer. 


Plants need air, sunshine, water 
and nourishment. This nourishnient comes from sheep manure. 
Clean and easily applied. Large package by mail postpaid 50c. 


I. 8S. HENKLE, Dept. 23, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


St. Johns 


‘<The 


Situated in the famous Waukesha County Lake Region. 


If so, we will sell or syndicate it for you 
on commission. S. criticised and 
revised. Story-Writing and Journal- 
ism taught by mail. Send for free book- 
let, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’ ;—tells how. 

NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CAN YOU 
WRITE 
A STORY? 


Military Academy 


Delafield, Wisconsin 


American Rugby’’ 


For Catalogues, etc., address 


DR. S. T. SMYTHE, President, Delafield (Waukesha County), Wisconsin 


AE 
University 


Educational 


or 
Busy People Institutions 


To Men 


no 
MAIN yr 

\Buitpine” 4 and Women 
who find the Sere hoursand ex- 
pense of other Colleges pro- 
hibitory, Temple College offers Exceptional Ad- 
vantages. The curriculum is the highest; rates, 
the lowest. 48 departments—152 instructors. 
Special attention is called to the Normal Courses of 


Kindergarten and Physical Culture 


in bothof which unequalled facilities are provided. 
Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students. — 

Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 

rooms — exceptionally low rates. 


The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts,, Phila., Pa, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. 
Write for catalogue. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 

of girls that make it an extraordinary school. P 
The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House- 
Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, 
Conversation and Walking —all 
without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 

Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 
Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


Home Sanitation, 


MissourtI, KirRKwoop. 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Enlarged, improved; fine grounds; strong corps of teachers. Pre- 
pares for college, West Point or business. 24th successful year opens 
Sept. 14, 1905. Address for catalogue, EDWARD A, HAIGHT, A.M, 


Wenonah Military Academy 
11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Wenonah has neither factories nor saloons. 
New and spacious buildings, purest water, perfect sanitation. 
Classical, Science, English, and Military School of highest class. 
Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. Fine 
Athletic Field and Gymnasium. 


For catalogue and particulars address 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, N. J. 


New York University 
School of Commerce 


Special Evening Courses in Accounting, 
Banking, Insurance, Real Estate and 
Advertising. Washington Sq., N. Y. 


The University Preparatory School 


of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for boys), 


opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalogué on application. 
Apply CHAS. A. STILES, B.8., Headmaster, 
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A boy’s stocking for 25 cents 
that will wear longer and look bet- 
7 ter than any other stocking made. 
Made of long fiber Egyptian Yarn. Dyed 
by our process that gives handsome appear- 
ance without destroying the wearing quali- 
ties. Shaped at the ankle to prevent wrin- 
kling under the shoe. One pair of Pickaninny 
will outwear three pairs of the ordinary 
kind. These three reasons proven — 
Appearance, Durability, Comfort. 
Notify us if your dealer does not sell them. 


No.11. 1x1 Ribfor Boys. No. 21. 2x1 Rib for Boys. 
No, 31, 1x1 Fine Rib for Girls. 


Pickaninny Stocking Co., 61 Leonard St., N.Y. City. 


30 Together with our Catalogue and a comt- 10c 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs, Allby matt, 10 cts, 

These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there’s noth- 
y ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 
ata glance whata household 
convenience itis. For sale 
everywhere. Price 25c. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
501 Harrison Building, i 
Philadelphia. 


“Agents W 
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Assets 


R investment does not interest 


U 
O" 


$1,750,000 ; hose who wish to speculate with 
their money, but to the careful in- 

Surplus and Profits vestor seeking a fair return on his 
savings it strongly commends itself. 


$150,000 : 
= Our Company has been doing busi- 
ness twelve years, is under the super- 


vision of the New York Banking 
Department and regularly examined 
bysame. Wepay 5% per yearon 


your savings for every day in our 

care—no matter when received or 

when withdrawn there is no loss of 

earnings. Write for full particulars 

and letters of endorsement. 

§ Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY WHILE 
THE SEASON LASTs. 


READY LITE GAS MANTLES light automatically 
by simply turning on the gas. 
burning when light is not in use. Most wonderful 
invention of the age. Makes gas as handy as electric 
light, and much cheaper. Everybody buys Ready 
Lite Mantles on sight. 35 and 50 cents. We havea 
good proposition to hustling agents that will enable 
you to make good money easily. Write today. The 
Season is now on. Sample mantle 20 cents. Address 


National Self-Lighting Gas Mantle Co. 
103 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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No matches. No gas | 
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only disgracing his party, but was putting 
a slur upon his country. There was not an 
Englishman there who would not treasure 
up this evening against the Great Republic. 
Sutphen flushed under the concentrated 
stare of those amused and _ supercilious 
faces. They probably took him for Mr. 
Johnson’s successor. Essy and Miss Schell 
also felt themselves roasting in the com- 
mon disapprobation. They all got out of 
the dining-room with the enthusiasm of 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego issuing 
from the fiery furnace, their hurried re- 
treat followed by a faint but audible titter. 

They made an unusually early start the 
next day in order to avoid a repetition of 
this ordeal at breakfast. The Diamond 
Queen was in the highest spirits, and so 
kittenish and saucy that an increasing de- 
pression stole over the whole party. When 
the time came to tie up Baby Bullet to Gee 
Whiz, and some explanation had evidently 
to be made, Sutphen, who was to do the 
explaining, experienced a certain dryness 
of the throat as he went about the task. 

“Gee, but that’s too bad!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘So the littlecar is busted? ”’ 

“Oh, no, it’s in first-class condition,” 
said Sutphen—for the benefit of Miss Schell, 
who was standing beside him. ‘‘Only you 
see—it’s to have it in reserve, you know— 
in reserve—to help us out if the big one was 
to go wrong!”’ 

“But what’s the matter with them both 
running, and then towing the one that goes 
dotty first?’’ 

“The slight tendency of a Despardoux 
to overheat ” began Sutphen. 

““We’ve fixed it up this way,” interrupted 
Miss Schell belligerently, ‘“‘and surely you'll 
credit us with knowing our own business 
better than a stranger.” 

““What a peppery little person it is!” 
exclaimed Loretta good-naturedly, pinch- 
ing Miss Schell’s cheek. ‘I don’t know 
their heads from their tails. So cut it out. 
Only, if it is all the same to everybody, 
I’d rather not be put in Buster!” 

This uncomplimentary reference to Baby 
Bullet stung Miss Schell in the tenderest 
place. Heaven knows what she might not 
have said had it not been for Sutphen, who 
was quick to make a diversion by hustling 
Loretta into the tonneau of the big car. 
Miss Schell, pale with anger, and uneasily 
conscious that there was some degree of 
truth in Mrs. Johnson’s offhand criticism, 
allowed Alphonse to assist her into Baby 
Bullet. 

The day was as beautiful as the one be- 
fore, but the jarring note of Loretta’s pres- 
ence spoiled it utterly. At the little midday 
camp the gayety was forced and unnatural. 
Only Loretta, the irrepressible Loretta, 
strove to keep alive the holidayspirit. This 
she did with a go and vivacity that flat- 
tened out her companions like a steam 
roller. They could but gaze ees at one 
another and sigh, and when they got 
aboard again it was with the depression of 
prisoners on the road to Siberia. Loretta’s 
inexhaustible flow of conversation con- 
tinued unabated. Having now narrated 
the whole history of her life ‘‘from the 
time she could talk’’—Sutphen and Essy 
exchanged glances at the appropriateness 
of the term—Loretta developed a new 
means of torment in the line of asking 
questions. She calmly proceeded to follow 
up Sutphen from the same interesting period 
of infancy, and turned him inside out. At 
first he tried to evade the torment, but 
finding that his refusal was likely to be at 
Essy’s expense, he bowed his head to the 
inevitable, and called his imagination to 
his aid, 

But if misery rode in the first car, a 
smaller and more engaging supernumerary 
had an invisible seat on Baby. A union of 
souls was in progress on the tow, and while 
the Gee Whizzes thought the day would 
never end, the Baby Bullets were taking 
the hours at a racing clip. Two, in their 
case, was not only company, but had rap- 
idly approached something nearer and 
dearer. The mischief had begun by Miss 
Schell’s reading Alphonse’s future in his 
palm—a future that five minutes after- 
ward embraced Miss Schell’s as well for 
: ! It is not for us to look too deeply 
into the working of those middle-aged 
hearts, nor to impart a secret that the 
prurient novelist keeps till the end of his 

ook! We shall not ask why Baby Bullet 
made that fearful swerve, nor why Miss 
Schell, blushing like the peony, cried out: 
“No, Alphonse—one’s enough!” 
Let us simply make note of it and pass on. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 


WATERSHED COAT 
The only time you are really aware that the Watershed Coat is a water-proof | 
garment, is on a rainy day. That’s the only time you want to know it— 
that’s the only time anyone else knows it. At all other times it is an ideal 
light-weight coat, just the thing for Fall wear. Looks it—feels it—and 
made like it. Truly an any-day coat. $15 to $4o. 


There is a Kuppenheimer label —a guarantee — on The best informed clothier in your city has a 
every garment. It’s our reputation — your protection. complete assortment of Kuppenheimer clothes. 
Our new book, “Styles for Men,” Volume 29, may be of some assistance; free if requested. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc.) are 
made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


LI 
SSS 


Tce 


Ne 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft. $3.25 
9x74 ft. 3.75 
4.25 
4,75 
5.25 
6.25 
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ar-Brussels Art-Rugs, 


Sent to your home by Express Prepa 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Sold to you 
direct at oneprofit. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


Also Importers of Porti¢res and Lace Curtains. — f 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, s 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, » 


9x9 ft. 
9x10% ft. 
9x12 ft. 
9x15 ft. 


(een A “It's Nice to 

=e 3 Know — How 
2 Far You Go,” 

Applied to buggies, car- Od t 

biles or motor-cycles, tell Ome ers 

the exact distance traveled. 

Accuracy and durability guaranteed. Catalog sent free. 

The Veeder Mig. Co. 1 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
riages, wagons, automo- 
Made in all wheel sizes. Dust, mud and water proof. 
Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, Counters, Fine Castings. 


We make a complete line of 
Rolling and Self-propelling 

and sell direct at WHOLE 
PRICES. 75 styles to select 
We pay freight and sell on 


30 DAYS TRIAL. — 


Liberal discounts allowed to 
ing for FREE Catalogue NO 


515 Madison Avenue, T 


bas $100,000 offered for one in= 
eS vention; $8,500 for another. 
h Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent ’’ and 
y ‘‘ What to Inyent”’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. |. 


GORDON MFG. CO., 


“ The greatest comfort man enjoys is the 
product of an enlightened mind.” 


| Fox Lasso Eye-glasses 


/are wonderfully successful because back 

fof them is a man who knows his busi- 
ness. Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of 
‘Fox Lasso Eye-glasses, is a practical 
loptician. He is more. Mr. Fox is a 
s;master workman. He 7s more. Mr. Fox 
is an inventive genius of high rank. 
|\HB IS MORE. Mr. Fox is a recog- 
‘nized authority on eye-glasses. Every 
fone who knows Mr. Fox’s work knows 

\that Fox glasses have got to be right. 

} Oneof the ost important features of Fox Lasso Eye- 

} glasses over all other eye-glasses is the Lasso Guard 

| which is extremely comfortable; liolds the glasses 

} firmly without fear of slipping or dropping ; and keeps 

{ them constantly and steadily before the pupils of the 

| eyes. TheTubularSpring with Screw-lock Endsisalso 

avery important improvement. All are patented. 

| Sold by leading opticians. Go to your opti- 
‘cian today and ask him for Fox Lasso Eye- 

| glasses. If he hasu’t them, write us and we’ll 
see that you getthem. Write us, anyway, for 
| our interesting little ‘‘ Book B,’’ writ- a 
| ten by Mr. Fox, ‘‘Eyes Worth Having.’? , f/)} 
} It's yours for the name and address of (ta 

j your optician. Write for it today. ; 


|Fox Optical Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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ust write, I want to see one of your 
DIAMONDS 
\aer 


Gl 
4 


We'll send ne, any diamond, 
watch or piece of jewelry you care 
toexamine, If you decide that you want 
to keep it, send us, say one-fifth, and then pay one- 
| tenth a month. This is the "Marshall Method." 
~ @ Look at this "All Diamond Cluster," $60.00 as a 
sample of our workmanship. The stones are so closely 
set and so evenly matched that the effect, even at 
close range, is exactly that of a large 11{ Karat 
Solitaire of unusual cut and brilliance. But it sells at 
less than one-fourth the cost of such a solitaire. q The 
\ "Marshall Method" is the safest and most liberal 
| way to buy diamonds; and you can’t buy fine 
diamonds cheaper than we sell them on our 
easy payment plan. 
You'll be interested in our booklet "How to Buy 
Diamonds," also the "Marshall Monthly " Free. 


3EO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


101 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-S. HYDE, Jr., President. A. S. TRUE, Secretary. 
References: First Nat. Bank, Chicago. 
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ge uf. THE zeal 
Tato the skin where the irritation starts—not a sticky 


covering— This is one of the features that 


Popularizes Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 
Send 10 és, for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 
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More 
brilliant than 
Acetylene or 

Electricity. No 

Grease — Smoke 

— Dirt or Odor. 
Agents Wanted 
Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


ent styles. 
100-Candle Power 
Light at a cost of 
2c per Week. 
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Wall Street and the 
Public Money 


(Continued from Page 9) 


will be recalled, was that Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific should jointly buy 
Burlington. Hill’s control of Great North- 
ern was impregnable, but as to Northern 
Pacific there was a fighting chance. Har- 
riman, therefore, began to buy Northern 
Pacific stock in competition with Hill and 
Morgan. 

Finally, orders were distributed —with- 
out employing a brass band, it need not be 
said—to purchase 100,000 shares of North- 
ern Pacific. It was the execution of these 
orders that brought about the corner in 
the stock on May 9—or nine days after the 
Burlington circular was issued—a result 
which the purchasers by no means desired. 
In the corner frantic shorts paid as high as 
$1000 a share for Northern Pacific, while 
the rest of the market went to smash. But 
Harriman got enough Northern Pacific 
stock to force consideration of his wishes 
in the matter of the management of Bur- 
lington. The swift, wholesale absorption 
of Northern Pacific required a great deal 
of spot cash. The whole $150,000,000 capi- 
tal stock of the road was bought up by one 
side or the other, and if either side had been 
unable to lay its hands on cash in large 
chunks it would have had to retire from the 
contest. Harriman’s purchases amounted 
to $78,000,000. In the course of time he 
issued the usual collateral trust bonds and 
floated them; but in the midst of the fight 
there was no time to float bonds. Harriman 
found the cash to buy $78,000,000 of South- 
ern Pacific stock, thereby giving Union 
Pacific control of the great Southern line 
to the coast. 


When the Public is Shy 


Again, there come times when the public 
has no more idle money to buy bonds with, 
or when its appetite is sated and it will buy 
no more. The year 1903 was such a time. 
Bonds would not sell. But the great roads 
had been going ahead contracting for im- 
provements and absorbing other lines. 
They cannot check their momentum all at 
once. So the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Rock Island and other big systems had 
to borrow a great many millions for short 
time on their notes—paying six and even 
seven per cent., too. 

Because the prompt command of money 
in large amounts and the floating of bonds 
for more leisurely requirements is so impor- 
tant to them, all the big systems have their 
ground-floor bankers, who will help them 
to cash when they want it and float their 
bonds. Thus Morgan & Co. are the bankers 
of the Vanderbilt lines, Southern Railway 
and other roads. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are the 
bankers of the Harriman system, Speyer 
& Co. of Rock Island, and soon. The Penn- 
sylvania deals both with Morgan and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Itis apart of the contract that 
the banker shall have the bringing out of 
securities issued by his client. 

Then there are the bond retailers, who 
often bring out original issues of the smaller 
corporations, such as local water, electric 
light and telephone companies, but not the 
great railroad issues that are the staple of 
the market. The National City Bank of 
New York, rivals of which refer to it as the 
department-store bank, sometimes joins in 
bringing out big original issues, and it has 
of late Built up an extensive organization, 
under the direction of Vice-President Frank 
Vanderlip, for direct distribution of bonds 
to the public. In the main, however, the 
big railroad issues still go through the hands 
of middlemen, and the bond middleman is 
as directly dependent upon the ground- 
floor houses for his supply as the commer- 
cial middleman is upon the manufacturer. 

Take, as an illustration, a recent Penn- 
sylvania Railroad issue. Last spring that 
road wished to raise money to pay off 
$27,500,000 of old bonds that would mature 
during the summer, to buy 400 additional 
locomotives, to finance some stock acqui- 
sitions by one of its under companies, and 
to carry on construction of its immense 
New York tunnel and terminal plans. So 
it decided to issue $100,000,000 three and 
ahalf percent. bonds. Its bankers, Morgan 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., jointly agreed 
to take the issue at 963. They then formed 
an underwriting syndicate, the members 
of which agreed that they would take, at 
973, in the various proportions of their 
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nternational Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked X 


Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Arch’t’] Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


{ 
I 
[ 
I 
| Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
| Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
| Window Trimmer 
1 Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 
l Civil Service 
] Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
] Electrician 
Elec, Engineer 
| Foreman Plumber 
] 


| Name 


Street and No. 


Tools of Fort 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune, the only 
tools required to make the plans being a pencil and a knife. 
A pencil to indicate the CHOICE OF A CAREER on 
the famous I. C. S. coupon; a knife with which the coupon 
may be cut out for mailing. 

Go where you will, you find in high positions men who 
have risen from the ranks solely by the help of the I. C.S.; 
men who were earning but a dollar a day; men with 
wives and children depending upon them; men with no 
education, but the ability to read and write. 

Go where you will, you find these men to-day as Fore- 
men, Superintendents, Managers, Engineers, Contractors, 
Owners. Their success reads like romance; and yet it 
is all readily understood once you know how EASY the 
I. C. S. makes the way. 

Work at what you may, live where you will, choose 
what occupation you like, the I. C. S. can qualify you for 
it, by mail, in your spare time. It costs nothing to fill in, 
cut out and mail the coupon, asking how You can qualify 
for the position before which you mark X. 


Boys! Here is a Chance to Get 
Your Athletic Goods Cheap! 


Our beautiful Fall Catalog is just off the press, showing 
illustrations and giving prices of our complete line of fall 
and winter athletic and sporting goods. THIS CATALOG IS 
DOUBLE THE SIZE OF OUR PREVIOUS CATALOG. Send five 
2-cent stamps today for it. Price of catalog will be de- 
ducted from first order. 

Our mail order department will promptly fill any order 
you may send, with a positive guarantee that all 
goods will be found as represented and perfectly 
satisfactory, or money refunded. 


FREE DELIVERY 


All orders sent to this department will be de- 

livered, prepaid, upon receipt of price of goods 
ordered, as indicated in catalog. Weare filling orders in 
this manner all over the country, and have received hun- 
dreds of testimonials, unsolicited, from the readers of 


this drpreate pee bes to EADS 
the reliability of our goods. 
iS eee 


Everything we make, and . 
we make everything in the 
athletic line, bears our well- 
known trademark. Do not 
accept a substitute. We have 
been in business since 1826. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Round the World — wy oawey ORIENT 
Select parties — 10 persons — under superior management. N.Y. CLARK'S CRUISE, Feb. 8,'06, 70 days, $400 and up, 
Start Sept. 20, Oct. 21, Dec.9. Highest Class Arrangements. by Specially Chartered 8.8. Arabic, 16,000 tons. 


The possessor of small savings is confronted 
by a difficult problem — 

First—He wants to 
secure — 

Second—To so invest them that he will 
receive a reasonable return — 

Third —To place them in such a way that 
he will be able to draw upon them should 
occasion require — 

The Peoples Savings Bank offers the most 
natural and plausible solution of the prob- 
lem — 

Savings deposited with it are absolutely 
safe—and earn 4 per cent. interest com- 
pounded twice a year— 

This is a higher interest than is realized 
from Government bonds and other safe invest- 
ments, and there is additional advantage in 
the fact that money is always available on 
proper notice — 


YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL. 


Accounts may be started with any amount from $1 up. 


make his savings 


Write for Booklet P. 


$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 


Capital, = 
Surplus, = 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
So handy that he couldn't do without it; so unique 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


If your jeweler hasn’t it, sent 
postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


F, H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York 


neat-imparing | hermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag”’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at the right 
temperature. 

It is made of the very best para rubber and 
ts permanently filled with Thermatlite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
bag afew minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; simply re- 
moveand replace the stopper as directed,and 
the bag will become hot in a minute and stay 
hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 

In a word, the Thermalite Bag is the 
most comforting and convenient article 
that a little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size)$2. 

“‘Heat is Life.’’ 

Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 
308 St. James St., Montreal. 


HUMOROUS AND 
OTHER VIEWS. 
NO EXPERIENCE 

NECESSARY as our in- 

struction Book and ‘‘ Busi- 

ness Guide’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits 
with Big Advertising Post- 
ers, etc. Humorous 
dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, tem- 
perance work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 

Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for a man with 

a little money to show in churches, school houses, lodge 

halls, theatres, etc. Profits large each entertainment. 

Others do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us and 

we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. Address 


Amusement Supply Co., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 


65 im. 
<a) 


ee 


American plan. 
Garage with pit. 
located; corner Niagara and Delaware Avenue. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hotel for discriminating people. 
Rates $2.50 to $4.00. Beautifully 
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subscriptions, whatever part of the bonds 
were not sold at par in the public subscrip- 
tion—or, in this case, in the subscription 
by stockholders of the road, who were to 
be given the first right. Participation in 
this underwriting syndicate was offered to, 
probably, two hundred and fifty concerns 
—in fact, to all such retail bond houses, 
bond departments of banks and brokerage 
houses and the like as were in the good 
graces of the bankers and were considered 
worth while. When the underwriting syn- 
dicate was formed the stockholders of the 
road were invited to subscribe to the bonds 
at par. 

It will be observed that the bankers got 
the bonds at 964, the members of the under- 
writing syndicate at 974, and the public— 
or stockholders—at par. Now, if the stock- 
holders had subscribed for the entire issue, 
as they were expected to, the bankers would 
have had nothing to do but take in the profit 
of $3,500,000—being the difference be- 
tween 964 and par—distribute $2,500,000 
of it pro rata to members of the under- 
writing syndicate, and keep the other mil- 
lion for themselves. 

As for the members of the underwriting 
syndicate, they would have had nothing 
to do except pocket a check for two and 


a half per cent. of the amount of their 


subscriptions. 
Easy Money for the Bond Man 


There is no finer business when the issue 
goes successfully. Indeed, the pleasantest 
part of a bond man’s experience is to sit on 
the small of his back with his feet on the 
desk and take in checks for his profit on 
underwritings in respect of which he has 
never had to turn a hand or pay out a dollar. 
In good times, issue after issue is absorbed 
in the public subscription and the under- 
writers have nothing to do but take their 
profits. But there is another side. The 
Pennsylvania bond issue mentioned above 
was not a success. The stockholders, in- 
stead of subscribing for the whole issue as 
they were expected to do, actually sub- 
seribed for only $8,500,000. So the un- 
derwriters had to take up the remaining 
$91,500,000—a condition not at all agree- 
able to them, for tying up capital in a three 
and a half per cent. bond, even at such a 
figure as 974, is not very attractive to 
Wall Street. 

This is the thorn that goes with the rose. 
Once in so often the money streams that 
fertilize the Street dry up, and it is left in 
woe and tribulation to carry its own secu- 
rities. No doctor ever liked his own medi- 
cineless. Often thestreams fool the Street’s 
wisest prophets, both in the flood and the 
ebb. Months before the great bull market 
of 1901 culminated, some of the best men 
in the Street thought the buying power of 
the public had been exhausted, and a reac- 
tion would come at once. Not long before 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
launched, William H. and James H. Moore 
proposed to put the Carnegie properties 
into a grand steel consolidation that would 
be capitalized at $600,000,000. They had 
the prospectus and subscription blanks 
ready and had paid for options on some of 
the plants. But financiers threw up their 
hands at so huge a flotation. No. doubt 
there was a difference when Morgan & Co. 
stood sponsors for the Steel Trust ; but there 
was an even greater difference in the public 
temper. As a matter of fact, the billion- 
and-a-quarter flotation never caused a rip- 
ple except in newspaper offices. In 1903 
the public was gorged and bonds were 
almost unsalable. The ground-floor houses 
and the underwriting syndicates were car- 
rying huge loads of ‘‘ undigested ” securities. 
This changed almost over night, and the 
public demand for bonds became greater 
than the Street could supply. The immense 
accumulations of 1903 and all new issues 
were swallowed like tidbits before a hungry 
dog. A member of one big ground-floor 
house said that his concern was ‘‘cleaned 
out and hadn’t a bond left to its name.” 
New bond issues to the amount of $585,- 
000,000 were listed on the Exchange in 
1904, and all were promptly absorbed by 
the public. 

When the public is absorbing bonds at 
that rate, the gentlemen who can clip off 
underwriting profits of two and a half to 
five per cent. are obviously on the sunniest 
part of Easy Street; but as to a large share 
of the business, they can get no show at 
underwritings unless they stand well with 
the ground-floor houses. Quite naturally, 
the big houses require the smaller ones to 
toe the mark. 


Ne i Le el 


BY THE BIG FOUR 


roofs ’’; Coney is calling; at the theatres new stars are beginning to 
twinkle; the kind of people you like to see pouring into town. If 
you'd rather watch the leaves turn, buy your ticket via Big Four to 
New England Autumn Resorts. 
—courtesy and comfort all the way and the best meals on 
wheels when you “‘take the Big Four.” 


WARREN J. LYNCH, G. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 


VEST-POCKET 
PERSONAL 
EXPENSE 
BOOK 


course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school—we pay the bills. 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


COMPLETE 


St 


Cotton Stockin 


Embody the same character 
features that have made our half 
for men famous for over quarter 
century. In their construction we 
studied carefully the question of q 
bility, style, fitting qualities, 
permanency of color, While t 
goods are of medium weight, the q 
of yarn used, which we spin ours 
from the highest grade cotton g 
has enabled us to produce a stock 
which will be found even more du 
more stylish, and far more comfo 
than the extremely heavy weight g 
that the child has heretofore 
forced to wear. Our dye- are g 
teed absolutely harmless ; will not 
stain, or fade under the most trying 

Style G-B is dyed in our fa 
«Snowblack”’ and Style G-T is a 
Golden Tan shade, made in sizes 
5 to 9% inclusive. 25 cents per pa 
pairs, $1.50, packed in a strong, neat 

ASK YOUR DEALER to show 
these goods ; if you cannot get 
from him, we will fill your order 
receipt of price, and will send ex 
or postpaid to any point in U, S. 


Our interesting and beautifully color 
catalog showing some of our m: 
styles of men’s half-hose will be 
free upon request. 


SHAW STOCKING COMP 
80 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass 


Freigh 
Paid | 


Gold Coin Stoves have been Standard in high-grade tra de fo: 
nearly fifty years. In every town where they are not 9 


Wholesale Prices 


Our Oven Thermometers 
Make 


sale, we will sell direct to the user, the 


Gold Coin Ranges 


and Heating Stoves at their wholesale price, sent on appro 
safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, reac 

put in your home. No stoves are better made or more h 
endorsed. They allow no waste of fuel; are handsomely 
mented and guaranteed to please you. No stove off 
made anywhere equal to that of a Gold Coin, sent pre 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


and at exactly dealer’s cost. Return at our expense 
satisfied. This is the first proposition of this kind ey 
by a manufacturer of a Standard Trade-Marked 


Illustrated Catalogue— Free 


It tells what a good stove must be and describes our fw 
Gold Coin Ranges and Heating Stoves. Write for 


The Gold Coin Stove Co., 12 Oak Street, Troy 
(Successors to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860.) 


7 | 
f 
| 


y 
av No extra charge for our 


PATENT STELLIFORM GRATE 


It saves fuel and trouble. 


To any person who will 
us 7wo yearly subscription 


The Saturday | 
Evening Pos 


at the special price of $1.25 e 
we will send one of these { 
books, shipping expenses pre 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, 
beautiful finish and thorough workmanship. ‘hey 
are made not only to look well but to wear well. 
They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that are surprising, when quality is 
considered. You will get 
greatly added value by buy- 
ing from us instead of through 
middlemen. ° 
Our little book ‘‘ Evidence” 
is convincing and will be 
sent free if you state num- 
ber of mantels wanted. 
Our elegant 72 page cata- 
logue (11 x 14 inches) of man- 
tels, grates, tiles, etc., is the 
most complete book of its 
kind ever issued. This and 
our copyrighted supplement 
entitled ‘‘ Colonial Beauties ”” 
both sent on receipt of 12cents 
to pay actual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
626 Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. § 


Pr 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas 
Gordon Keith , 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Col ne 
Audrey s 
Lady Rose’s Daughter 
The Deliverance 


gayest of September spots. 
There’s life and color at “ the 


Fast trains —convenient hours 
Almost everybody knows these 
They are among the best selling 
of to-day. Each is bound in clot 
beautifully illustrated. The publis 
price of each is $1.50. 


There are Two Stipulation 


At least one of the two subscrip 
must be a new subscriber. The 
must be requested when the order 
For every two subscriptions, accomp 
by $2.50, sent in accordance with the al 
stipulations, one book may be se 

| /_THE SATURDAY EVENING 
428 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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Write for particulars to 


handiest, most practical, complete 
money-saving account book ever 
offered the systematic man. A sim- 
ple, convenient and compact method 
of keeping daily itemized rec- 
ord of all receipts and expenditures for 
one full year, showing daily, weekly and 
monthly balance. Stiff 


cover— fits vest-pocket. Postpaid for 
Willard Press, Bor 267, rocky N.Y. 25 Cc 
An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 


lf you 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


OGUE F 


Tf you want abso- — 
lutely the best 
Shot Gun that can be made for Se 7 

the money you’ll be interested a ‘ 

in our introductory offer of Union Fire Arms Guns 
Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $4 to $27. 
Our catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, magazine, breech loaders, 
ejectors, etc. UNION FIRE ARMS COMPANY, Mfirs., Desk 20, TOLEDO, OHIO 


_ Bevsure the name 


; “Do pe 99 


is on your automobile. 


It is the keynote 
of Quality which 
prefixes the name 
of ali Pope cars. 


Model B. Price, $750 


the little gem that did the wonderful 
run from New York to St. Louis with 
a perfect score. 


The Best Bargain 


yet offered ; only a few left for imme- 
diate delivery. Its efficient, 10 h. p. 
engine makes it an unusual hill 
climber. It will give you every day 
service at little cost. 


Pope Mfg. Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


M.A, L.A. M. 


N2 unpacking when 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 


No matter how many 
or how few garments 


you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


The ABC 


is the One perfect trunk for both men and women. 
ec article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to litt—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 


Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tihs to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Breese ee of Trunks 
_ and Bags in the World. 
jdiiiwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
nsist on having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
1s your guarantee of quality, style 


and durability, 
S Arctic Socks 


b] 
A R K E R (Trade Mark Reg.) 


Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
nee By mail, 25c pair. 
3 arker pays postage, 

etre. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
er Dept.57 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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SP SAPP RAPES 
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You would 
probably buy this shoe 
if you could take it in 
your hands and see its 
unusual beauty and style; € 


feel the smooth flexibility of the leather ; 
note the exquisitely trimmed sole and snappy toe ; 
the seamless instep and all the other details of 
a good shoe-making that have produced the 
é ( “St. Regis’’—our Fall offer of a dress shoe. 
We have tried to show in this photograph 
the honest value of this shoe—a shoe we could 
not possibly sell for the price if we were not 
the largest buyers of shoe leather in the world. 
Over 15,000 dealers sell American Gentleman shoes 
— your dealer can easily get them. 


The “St. Regis’? shown is a_ patent kid, 
Goodyear welt, single sole shoe ; with dull, matt 
top, seamless instep and large dull buttons. 


Send for ‘‘ Shoelight’’ —it’s Free 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Audited Salés, 1904, $9,018,587.45 


Resists 
Sparks 


Flintkote 
Roofing is 
proof against 
all weather— 
snow, rain or 
wind—in any cli- 
mate, hot or cold. 
It is so simple to 
apply that any 
man can do it. 


It will safely resist sparks, em- 
bers and hot cinders, the 
great spreaders of fire. 
“The Resister’’ 


Rex Flintkote 


ROOFING 


asks for your consideration because it deserves it. 
Send for Free Samples and our book, describing 


ity 


all 


Rex 


é 2 Flintkote and illustrating with 
Each roll fo n photographs its many uses in all sections of the country. x 
tainsfull laying eer dealer will furnish Rex Flintkote if you insist; 
“| ‘or your comfort and the safety of your property, 
outfitof caps, please insist. aon 


Write for samples to-day. 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 


43 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 


for the 
OCTAGON 
trademark and 
THE BOY on 
every 
roll 


nails and 


[Bra 


ey 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY et enon CHURCH 
Sm D AD. Sos SHULL No Ris 


one or assorted; names, etc., lettered as directed. 
souvenirs. Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell 


Keep $30.00, Send Us $20.00 


send 


order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Money ”’ ($10 to $100) free. 0 
advertising souvenirs for merchants, etc., same price. 


SIZE 644x44%— PLAQUE SAME. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


25c Valuable reference map in full colors, on heavy 
paper, 42x64 in., mounted onrollers, edges bound in 
cloth, Shows our new island possessions, Pacific Ocean 
cables, railway lines and other features of Japan,China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent on receipt of 
25c.instamps. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


Kodakers: 


free. Mail 


> Ni PEP a er ae SAR 
0... | 9.60. OPC OPO OP OR 


NEALE 


Character 
of the Man’ 


GSI GAL 
“The St. Regis” 


any time within a month. 
Express 
MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE, but $18.00 will be accepted cash with 
One sample and Booklet *‘ How to Raise 


Additional samples 10c. each. Above articles as 
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most economical 
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Send us photographs (any size) of church and pastor, or other subjects and 
we will reproduce together, in beautiful half-tone, on 200 SATIN ALUMINUM 
TRAYS, WALL PLAQUES, DESK BLOTTERS or CALENDARS, all of 
Make beautiful, salable 


at 25c. each. 


Prepaid. 


WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 73, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


We develop films 
at 25c per dozen 
Genuine Velox prints 
in beautiful slip mounts 5c each—return postage 


orders for photo supplies promptly 
and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 


Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 
JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 
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With one 
Position of 
the Hands 


5 Years 
In Advance 


The new control of Type XI Autocar 
places this machine 5 years in ad- 
vance of modern automobile construc- 
tion. Without moving the position 
of the hands on the directing wheel, 
the spark and throttle are regulated 
as automatically as a man thinks. 

This device, which belongs exclu- 
sively to the Autocar, increases beyond 
measure the efficiency, the surety, 
the. comfort of the Autocar. It 
Sells the Car to every thinking man 
who sees it, and yet it is but one of 
a thousand important details that make 
Type XI Autocar the marvel of the 
present motor age. 
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Type XI 


This car has four cylinder vertical motor 
of 16-20 horse-power, double side-entrance 
tonneau, and the smartest lines of any car. 
Extremely quiet and vibrationless. Great 


power in proportion to its weight. The 
ideal car for the man who wants an up-to- 
date, powerful, four passenger car without 


excessive weight. The price of Type XI 
is $2000. Catalogue giving full description 
of it and also of Type X Runabout $900, 
and Type VIII Tonneau $1400, together 
with name of dealer nearest you, sent free 
upon request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Assoctation Licensed Automobile 
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Have You Worn Them? 


Not ‘‘celluloid’’— not ‘‘paper collars”’ ; 
but made of fine cloth, exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods and cost of deal- 
ers, for box of ten, 25 cts. (2% cts. each). 


No Washing or [roning 


When soiled, discard. By mail ten collars or 
five pairs cuffs, 30 cts. Sample collar or pair 
cuffs for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. Give size andstyle. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 
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: : The secret of good bread is good flour. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and pure for the ho 


e 


baker. From the time the wheat enters the mill until it leaves. 
the form of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. The whea 


washed and scoured, currents of purified air are used constantly 
and the flour is finally sifted many times through delicate silk cl: 


Washburn-Crosby’s 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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Don't “telay—write today. Yow 


This Book 


Our new book is now ready. Larger size pages and more 
of them, better illustrations than our last book, and greatly 
improved text. If you want to improve the appearance of your 
floors, furniture, woodwork, this book is worth $25.00 to you. 


Fflave you tried our polishing matt ? 
Lf not you are missing a great deal. 
Za Read about it below and send im the 
— label. 


Send your name and-address today for the above book “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furni- : 
ture.” Tells all aboutawood, wood-finishing, wood-cleaning and wood-polishing in their relation to the home. It is good J 
practical, labor-saviste advice from a wood-finishing expert of twenty-three years experience. Explains how quartered J 
oak differs from plain oak—how vou can finish pine to look almost as beautiful as hardwood. Tells how to produce all” 
the latest, artistic, natoral and artificial finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple, beech and pine floors, furniture and woodwork. 
In short, this book covers all phases of wood treatment in such a clear, simple way that any one may easily follow 
the directions. It is sent‘FREE by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


““A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 


For ‘Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It does not crack, blister, peel off or show laps. Heel ~ 
marks and scratches: will not show. Johnson’s Wax contains more polishing wax to the pound than any other. It is also the 
hardest finishing wax—all others are soft. Soft wax does not dry properly and always catches the dust. That is why Johnson’s Wax — 
covers the most surface, produces the 
best, most lasting, sanitary finish and 
polish with the least effort and is the 
largest selling wax in the world. 


Johnson’s Polishing Mitt 
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Johnson’s 


Polishing Mitt Prepared 


GIVEN is our latest device for polishing furni- For | 
for Label from ture and woodwork with our wax. It is Floors 
made of sheepskin with the wool on, is List peo ny aie . a 
1 lb. or larger can open across the back and slips on the ar eee Wa* a Furniture 
of hand. It is far ahead of cloth and will it . Rconeoa— | . a 
Johnson’s last for years—when dirty it may be in- and 


stantly cleaned with benzine or gascline. 
Sent for label as explained to the left. 
Remove label by placing can in steam 
or hot water. 


Prepared Wax Woodwork — 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint — 4 Ib. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 


dealer will not supply you, send us his name, together with 60 cents, and we will send you prepaid, a one pound can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and enclose FREE one 
Johnson’s Polishing Mitt and the above book ‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.’’ 


Write today and mention edition S 9. The book is FREE—remember that—please. Don’t forget the label, either. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, ~ = = Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.’ 


lb.-cans, 60 cents per pound, 4, 5 and 8 Ib) cans, 50 cents per pound. If your 
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Sooner 


interwoven with a human trag- 

edy fraught with some of the ele- 
ments of old Greek fate tempered by 
certain features of ancient Hebrew 
optimism. But it is a terrible story 
at its best. 

A little over a quarter of a century 
ago there was an officer of the Guards 
in St. Petersburg named Christopher 
Landsberg, for whom he himself was 
the centre of the universe—success 
was the highest aim in life, and money 
the most efficacious means of obtain- 
ing it. Now, only men of substance 
can afiord to wear the Czar’s coat as 
it is cut for officers of the Guards, 
whereas Landsberg was as poor as a 
church mouse. But then he was 
almost as shifty as Ulysses and as 
sweet-tongued as a siren. Those who 
knew him best said that he was the 
embodiment of courtesy, and nearly all shuddered as they thought of his clear, blue, 
told eyes. ‘‘It was as though your very soul were suddenly brought into contact 
with Arctic steel,” men said. Yet many laughed it off as an idle fancy; for Christopher 
Landsberg had the knack of making himself courted and served, if not loved. The 
man’s manner was suave, his smile was bewitching and his voice soothing. 

_ Asstriking proof of his power to attract was the ease with which he, a penniless man, 
made both ends—which are far apart in the Guards’ regiment—meet. He had become 
acquainted with an old usurer in St. Petersburg, one of those Russian skinflints who 
eap where they never sowed and hoard without aim or limit, and he had received large 
advances from him in return for notes-of-hand bearing heavy interest to be paid whenever 
he should marry an heiress. The two human types and the curious compact are not 
unfamiliar in Russia. The risk which old Vlassoff ran was slight, for Landsberg was 
a handsome young fellow of very polished manners, resourceful, attractive, and an 
officer in a crack regiment. There were, therefore, few better catches than he in the 
matrimonial market. And he soon caught a first-class prize—soon, but not before he 
had put his name to a sheaf of notes-of-hand, at the remembrance of which he winced. 
But the girl—whose name, for obvious reasons, I withhold—possessed the wherewithal 
to redeem every one of his pledges and leave a very considerable income over and above; 
besides which, she bore a name honored in society and celebrated in the history of Russia. 
It was a splendid match, everybody said. Even old Skinflint appeared to unbend and, 
‘n his own peculiar way, he wished his protégé joy. 

( A surprise, too, you shall have, my lad, on the eve of your wedding-day,’’ he 
exclaimed, “but such a surprise! Ha, ha, ha! Well, you will be astonished, I can tell 
you—more than you ever were before. Ha, ha, ha! It is the very last thing you were 
expecting. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

Landsberg believed and trembled. For Vlassoff was a hardened usurer, a human 
spider, and must, therefore, be a malignant fiend. His plan was obvious: he intended 
to dash the cup of happiness from Landsberg’s lips by presenting the bills of exchange 
‘or payment and informing the bride of her bridegroom’s debts and all that they implied. 
_. . Trulya fiendish design to be met in a resolute way. Accord- 
ingly, after a soul-struggle which has never been recorded, the brilliant young 
officer called on the money-lender. The general servant who opened the door he dis- 
patched for a pint of kvass (a Russian beverage which remotely resembles beer and is 
made of black bread), and while she was away he severed Vlassoff’s windpipe with a 
vell-sharpened razor, cutting his own little finger in the hurry. There was no quailing, 
10 hesitancy. The gory deed was done thoroughly. When the woman returned he 
dealt with her in like manner and then rummaged among the usurer’s papers. 

| He really wanted only his own bills of exchange, and these he found in a separate 
a accompanied by a letter to himself wishing him every happiness in life and 


Ms story of Sakhalin is closely 


pending him by way of a wedding-gift the ‘“notes-of-hand herewith inclosed!”’ 


That was the surprise which the old man had been elaborately preparing and the 
hought of which convulsed him with laughter. And it was because he had meditated 
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Mystery of the 


this act of gener- 
osity that he met 
his death. His one 
good act was 
treated as a crime. 

Despite his self-possession and re- 
sourcefulness, Landsberg was arrested 
at first on suspicion. His little finger, 
which he had disfigured for life, was 
among the signs which contributed 
to bring home his guilt. It was a 
terrible fall—from a palace, one might 
say, to a prison; from the prospect of 
becoming a general, and, it might be, 
even war-minister, to the certainty 
of condemnation and to penal servi- 
tude. But he never quailed. Gazing 
steadily at his fate, he resolved to meet 
it and make the best of it. Had he 
wished, he could have escaped the 
ignominy of a trial—for a price. As 
is usual, whenever a Russian officer 
is threatened with ignominy, an official met him as he was about to be ushered into 
confinement and said: 

“You will be quite alone in your cell. On the table there is arevolver and it is loaded. 
Don’t forget Be careful in handling it.” 

But the prisoner made answer coldly: 

“Don’t be alarmed. I shall not commit suicide.” 

Accordingly he was indicted; and the coup de thédtre at the trial was the last will and 
testament of old Vlassoff, his victim, which had been found among the murdered man’s 
papers. It contained but one clause: ‘All my worldly goods and possessions I leave 
to Christopher Landsberg.” 

One would have thought that coals of fire were thus heaped on the head of the prisoner. 
But he never moved a muscle. His cold, steely eyes were as steady and as icy as before. 
He would make the best of his bargain. If he could not become second in the Empire, 
he might yet be first in the convict settlement of Sakhalin. For that was now his 
destination. 

The Island of Despair, of ‘“‘sea-girt misery,” as the convicts termed it, was just then 
about to become a settlement of felons. That was Russia’s idea of colonizing it. Russia 
and Japan had had joint possession of Sakhalin down to 1875, when, in return for the 
Kurile Archipelago, Japan ceded all her rights to the Czardom, and since then it has 
been a sort of Dante’s hell upon earth. Russia beheld in the annexed territory an 
excellent dumping ground for the refuse of humanity—that and nothing more. Nature 
had specially created it for the purpose. Japan, on the contrary, discerned athwart 
the mists and fogs of Sakhalin the future Manchester and Cardiff of the Far Hast. 

For the mineral wealth of Kabafuto, as the Japanese now call the island, is very varied, 
one might almost say inexhaustible. That, at least, is expert opinion, and the evidence 
in support of it is of a nature to be appreciated by alayman. Its coal-supply is endless, 
and the quality of the fuel much better than that of any found in Japan. Coal exists 
nearly everywhere, but more especially on the western side, where the entire mountain 
chain extending along the coast of the Tartar Straits has layers of coal the thickness 
of which—according to Keppen and other experts—is enormous. Long ago—as far 
back as the Far Eastern War—Elliot’s squadron took its supply of coal from the shore 
without any more ado—no burrowing in the earth, no labor of any kind. Yet Russia 
went on buying her coal—coal, too, of inferior quality—in Japan and left the treasures 
of Sakhalin untouched. In fact, she allowed fifty years to pass by without drawing 
any advantage whatever from the mineral or agricultural riches of the country. Down 
to the outbreak of the war, the Russian warships got their coal supplies from Japan, 
and Sakhalin maintained its reputation as the island of sea-girt misery. 

If the coal-fields lay so long untouched, the iron-ore was, of course, wholly unexploited. 
Yet of that, too, there was no lack. Near Alexandroffsk it is said to be uncommonly 
abundant. Iron-ore and excellent coal lying so close together would, under Japan’s - 
rule, have resulted in the creation of a number of flourishing industries. Under the 
Czardom, the highest flight of fancy suggested by the aspect of Sakhalin was Dante’s 
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hell. What might have been done with Sakhalin as a 
manufacturing district will be evident to the world if 
Japan ever takes it over. But that is not all. 

The Russians literally ‘struck ile’ when they annexed 
the ‘‘Devil’s Island,” but they made no more use of their 
discovery than of the others. Exactly a quarter of a 
century ago, naphtha sources were found in Sakhalin, and 
not such as one hears of or sees in Austria, but wells of 
enormous value. The engineer Platonoff, who was sent 
thither by the company of Baku oil firms, reported : “ Every- 
thing I saw in Armenia is as nothing in comparison with 
what I found on the island of Sakhalin, where the naphtha- 
fields on the river Nutovo transcend in every respect those 
of Baku.” 

Now, one of the staple Russian exports to the Far East 
is petroleuis vast quantities of which go to China, Japan 
and Korea, and it is a foregone conclusion that, unless 
—Russia_develops her share of the island, that branch of 
Russian tra ‘°"' | die a sudden anc 
that mibut one of the many consequen., lig.Russian 
trade and finances which may follow upon the transfer of 
half the island to the sway of the Mikado. The Japanese 
will flood the markets of the Far East with illuminants 
and metal manufactures, and cut off the margin—if 
indeed, there still be any margin left — between the balance 
of Russia’s trade and the service of the foreign debt. 


What Landsberg Did for the Island 


i IS unnecessary to discuss the effect which the alleged 
existence of gold and copper in Sakhalin will produce on 
the economic condition of the respective countries, seeing 
that it is only a probability. But the fisheries cannot be 
dismissed without a word. It was for fish that the 
Japanese first visited the island at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and it is mainly for fish that their descend- 
ants still go there to-day. In this respect, Sakhalin may 
be truly termed the granary of Japan, for, after rice, the 
staple food of the Mikado’s subjects is fish. No less than 
208,928 tons of it are brought into Japan from Sakhalin 
every year. But, curiously enough, the Russians imported 
food for themselves and their convicts from foreign 
countries—corned beef from America, for example—and 


yet the population of Sakhalin, including the aborigines,. 


amounts to no more than 25,000! 

Alms from the central government kept those creatures 
alive. The colony has never been self-supporting. And 
the Imperial Treasury, accordingly, paid £320,000 a year 
for the maintenance of the population, or, say, a little over 
twelve pounds a head. But besides this many individuals 
received allowances from home, so that Sakhalin cost 
Russia a goodly sum every year. 

Fertility is the main quality of the soil of Sakhalin as 
described by the Japanese. And the severity of the climate 
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does not, they affirm, detract from the yield of corn. What 
is quite certain is that the grazing lands of Southern 
Sakhalin are excellent. But of these, too, the Russians 
have failed to profit. How little advantage they drew 
from their possession will be clear to those who learn 
that in 1903 there were ninety-nine Japanese fish-dealers 
on the island with 3921 Japanese fishermen, whereas there 
were seventy-nine Russian fish-traders who employed 
3251 Japanese. 

There were no roads, no ports, no forest clearings, 
hardly any vestige of human existence in the north part 
of the island when Russia took it over. And there would 
probably have been still none to-day if Christopher Lands- 
berg had not foully murdered his benefactor, Vlassoff. 
Landsberg was an officer in a regiment of sappers and 
miners, and he had a fair knowledge of engineering. It was 
he who took everything in hand when he arrived in the 
penal settlement: he headed the gangs of lazy laborers, 


FOr’ y death;And——cut_clearings in the jungle, made surveys for new roads, 
constructed tunnels and. landing stapes, andgenerally - 


established order where there had been none. The convicts, 
most of whom hailed from Transbaikal, had never seen a 
carriage-road in their lives and were utterly ignorant of 
how such a route is built. Everything they put their hands 
to failed until Landsberg came to the island. They had 


constructed a landing-place which the first gust of wind 


swept into space. They had made a tunnel through 
Mount Joncquiéres, but the gangs of laborers never 
managed to meet in it—until Landsberg arrived on the 
scene. His advent marked the beginning of a new era. 

Yet he was hated by the convicts. They called him a 
white-handed aristocrat, and some of them would have 
been glad of a pretext to murder him. But he was 
cautious—very cautious and very cool. With the authori- 
ties, too, he kept on a friendly footing and generally played 
his cards with skill. The prisoners were wont to punish 
with death any intimacy between one of themselves and 
the police. Once, for instance, his band of workmen put 
him in a very awkward predicament, the only issue out 
of which seemed to be one of the horns of a dilemma: 
death at the hands of his companions or death by order 
of his superiors. This is how it came about: 

The convict settlement resolved unanimously to kill 
an abnoxious official while the road gangs were working 
under him. They formed an ambush into which Landsberg 
was chosen to lead him treacherously on a certain day. 
Obedience meant death and refusal meant death. It was 
a case of out of the frying-pan into the fire. But Landsberg 
was resourceful. He drove the official straight to the 
ambuscade without any remark, but when still far from 
the spot the vehicle broke down ‘‘accidentally’’—and 
hopelessly. Landsberg besought the officer, who was at 
first desirous of going on, to return on the sole ground 
that he would in any case be late for the work. After much 


By Carolyn Wells 


There are some children, I dare say, 
Who do not love a rainy day; 


But then, of course, the reason’s plain: 
They don’t know how to play with rain. 


There’s lots of ways to have such fun, 
But ‘‘ Noah’s Ark’’ ’s the nicest one. 


Get Animal Crackers—’most a pound, 
And stand them two and two around. 


Then play you’re Noah, and the others 
Are just your sisters and your brothers. 


You play the sofa-ark will sail; 
The wind outside plays it’s a gale. 


Across the raging waves you scud; 
Of course, the rain plays it’s a flood. 


Oh, if you play at ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,”’ 
You won’t get through till after dark! 


persuasion he had his way, and the next day he 


ously transferred the ringleaders to different plac 
the conspiracy was forgotten. 

Christopher Landsberg had many a cruel hum 
to swallow, many a sharp pang to endure, and ma 
danger to evade before he finally served his time ag ;| 
convict and acquired the status of peasant and a settler 
But it’s a long street that has no turning. In time hy| 
reached this stage and without having wholly lost hi 
youthful appearance or forgotten his engaging mani 
As he had been, so he was and still is : courteous, insin 
and cold. Hard by the scenes of his sufferings he op 
a little shop for the sale of various luxuries and ne 
to the prisoners, soon made a competency, and at 
accumulated a fortune. In time he became a whol 
merchant, exporting, importing, contracting and sg 
lating. He also married a girl who had come out to 
desolate island to make a livelihood as a trained n 
and his helpmate has made him extremely happy. 
have had several children, whom the ex-convict 
most tenderly, but fate was cruel: they all died your 


A Life Struggle for Reinstatement 


HEN the war broke out, and Sakhalin was threat: 

by the Japanese, Landsberg played the part of patriot 
Remembering that he had been an officer, he longed a 
don the Czar’s uniform once more, and moved heave 
earth to compass that object. His one aim has been | 
live down the crime of his youth and regain the soci: 
status which he had once lost; and for that he was a 
to make almost any sacrifice. He might have returned t | 
Russia several years ago, but he would not settle ther 
without a full pardon and reinstatement. “ Why,” h| 
asked, ‘“‘should the grown-up man be punished for the foll 
of a youth, seeing that they are really different persons? | 
He petitioned the authorities in St. Petersburg to hay) 
his name again written in the book of social life. Buti. 
vain. Hetherefore remained on the isle of sea-girt misery 
The war offered him a fresh opportunity—fresh © fiel 
for effort, new grounds for hope. The Czar struck th 
fetters off all the felons of Sakhalin, and Landsber 
organized them into armed bands. At his own expense b 
bought rifles and ammunition, enlisted and drilled h 
whilom comrades and made a good show. He was soo 
able to report in the name of his ‘“‘troops”’ that “we ai, 
now ready to shed our blood in defense of the sacre. 
rights of our Little Father the Czar, and the Fatherlani 
Christopher Landsberg, Commander.” But the hoped 
response never came; the status and the uniform we)! 
lacking. Some say they are irretrievably lost to tl 
whilom convict. Who can guess what lies in the sec 
podcf time? It behoovesa historian to eschew excursion 
into the realm of the future. 
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E HAVE had many reporters for our little country 
_ newspaper—some good ones, who have gone up 
to the city and have become good newspaper 
sn; some bad ones, who have gone back to the livery- 
ables from which they sprang; and some indifferent ones, 
n0 have drifted into the insurance business and have 
come silent partners in student boarding-houses, taking 
jme the meat for dinner and eating finically at the 
«ond table of life, with a first table discrimination. But 
‘all the boys who have sat at the old walnut desk by the 


dow, the young Prince gave us the most joy. Before 
| came on the paper he was bell-boy at the National Hotel 
-bell-hop, he called himself—and he first attracted our 
tention by handing in personal items written in a fat, 


irid hand. He seemed to have second sight. He knew 
ore news than any one else in town—who had gone away, 
‘lo was entertaining company, who was getting married, 
.d who was sick or dying. 
The day the young Prince went to work he put on his 
iyal garment—a ten-dollar ready-made costume that 
3t him two weeks hard work. But it was worth the effort. 
Streked face and his tawny shock of red hair rose above 
{e gorgeous plaid of the clothes like a prairie sunset, and 
he pranced off down the street he was clearly proud of 
j;job. This pride never left him. He knew all the 
sitchmen in the railroad-yards, all the girls in the dry- 
sade stores, all the boys on the grocers’ wagons, all the 
|ck-drivers and all the barbers in town. 
These are the great sources of news for a country daily. 
\e reporter who confines his acquaintance to doctors, 
lwyers, merchants and 
jeachers is always com- 
uining of dull days. 
But there was never a dull 
-y with the Prince. When 
} could get the list of ‘‘those 
jesent” at a social function 
i no other way, he called 
1 the hired girl of the festal 
luse—we are such a small 
twn that only the rich 
Inkers keep servants—and 
‘nade a date’’ with her, and 
2 names always appeared 
ithe paper the next day. 
hereupon the proud host- 
6, who thought it was bad 
im to give out the names 
cher guests, sent down and 
lught a dozen extra copies 
(the paper to send away to 
Ir Eastern kin. He knew 
é the secrets of the switch 
santy; our paper printed 
news of a change in the 
neral superintendent’s ; 
ice of the railroad before 
te city papers had heard of 
and we usually figured it 
t that the day after the 
lenying our story had 
down from the presi- 
soffice the change would 
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He Wore His Collars so High 
that He Had to Order 
Them from a Drummer 


he depot ‘‘making 
with his notebook 
and, jotting down the 
of the people who got on or off the cars, the general 
ent saw him, and called the youth to his car. 
d,”’ said the most worshipful one in his teasing- 
, “what’s the latest news at the general offices 


g Prince turned his head on one side like a 
oking up at a big dog, and replied: 
Mu you must know it, you’re going to get the can, 
't printing it till you’ve got a chance to land 
else.” . 
er he worked the more clothes he bought. One 
; effective creations was a blue serge coat and 
pair of white duck trousers linked by emotional 
) patent leather shoes. This confection, crowned 
-edged straw hat with a blue band, made 
htest bit of color on the sombre streets of our 
ore his collars so high that he had to order 
mmer, and as he came down street from 
“magnificently with the ’bus-driver, after 
gone, the clerks used to ery: ‘‘ Look out for 
the steam-piano is coming!” 


he Young Prince 
By William Allen White 


But it didn’t affect the 
young Prince. If he hap- 
pened to have time and 
was feeling like it, he 
would climb down over 
the rear end of the ’bus 
and chase his tormentor 
into the back of the store 
where he worked, but 
generally the young 
Prince took no heed of 
the jibes of the envious. 
He was conscious that 
he was cutting a figure 
and his consciousness 
made him proud. But 
his pride did not cut 
down the stack of copy 
that he laid on the table 
every morning and every 
noon. Hecouldn’t spell 
and he was innocent of 
grammar, and every line 
he wrote had to be edited, but he got the news. He was 
everywhere. He rushed down the streets after an item, 
dodging in and out of stores and offices like a streak of 
chain lightning having a fit. But it was beneath his dig- 
nity to run to fires. When the fire-bell rang he waited 
nonchalantly on the corner near the fire-department 
house, and as the crowds parted to let the horses dash 
by on the dead run, he would walk calmly to the 
middle of the street, put his notebook in his pocket, 
and as the fire-team plunged by he would ostenta- 
tiously throw out a stiff lez behind him like the tail 
of a comet, and ‘‘flip”’ on the end of the fire-wagon. 
Then he would turn slowly around, raise a hand, 
and wiggle his fingers patronizingly at the girls in 
front of the ‘‘ Racket”’ store as he flew past, swaying 
his body with the motion of the rolling, staggering 
cart. 

Other reporters who have been on the paper— 
good ones as well as the bad—have had to run 
the gauntlet of the town jokers who delight to 
give green reporters bogus news, or start them out 
hunting impossible items. But the man who soberly 
told the young Prince that O. F. C. Taylor was 
visiting at the home of the town drunkard, or that 
W. H. McBreyer had accepted a position in a town 
drug-store, only got a wink and a grin from the 
boy. Neither did the town wags fool him by giving 
him a birth announcement from the wrong family, 
nor a wedding where there was none. He was 
wise as a serpent. Where he got his wisdom—no 
one knows. And more than this, he knew the weak- 
nesses of others. He had the town catalogued in 
a sort of rogues’ directory—the liars and the honest 
men set apart from one another, and it was a classi- 
fication that would not have tallied with the church 
directories nor with the town blue-book nor with 
the commercial agency’s reports. The sheep and 
the goats in the young Prince’s record would have 
been strangers to one another if they could have 
been assembled as he imagined them. But he was 
generally right in his estimates of men. He had 
a sixth sense for sham. 

The young Prince had the sense to know the 
truth and the courage to write it. This is the es- 
sence of the genius that is required to make a good 
newspaper man. No paper has trouble getting reporters 
who can hand in copy that records events from the out- 
side. Any blockhead can go to a public meeting and 
bring in a report that has the words ‘‘as follows” scat- 
tered here and there down the column. But the reporter 
who can go and bring back the soul of the meeting, the 
real truth about it; what the inside fights meant that 
lay under the parliamentary politenesses of the occasion ; 
who can see the wires that reach back of the speakers, 
and see the man who is moving the wires and can know 
why he is moving them; who can translate the tall 
talking into history—he is a real reporter. And the young 
Prince was that kind of a youth. He went to the core of 
everything; and if we didn’t dare print the truth—as 
sometimes we did not—he grumbled for a week about his 
luck. As passionately as he loved his clothes, he was 
always ready to get them dirty in the interests of his 
business. 

For three years his nimble feet pounded the sidewalks 
of the town. He knew no business hours, and ate and 
slept with his work. He never ceased to be a reporter— 
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never took off his make-up, never let down from his exalted 
part. One day he fell sick of a fever, and for three weeks 
fretted and fumed in delirium. In his dreams he wrote pay 
locals, and made trains, and described funerals, and got lists 
of names for the society column, and grumbled because his 
stuff was cut or left over till the next day. When he awoke 
he was weak and wan, and they felt that they must tell-him 
the truth. 

The doctor took the boy’s hands and told him very 
simply what they feared. He looked at the man for a 
moment in dumb wonder, and sighed a long, tired sigh. 
Then he said: ‘‘ Well, if I must, here goes’’—and turned 
his face to the wall and closed. his eyes without a tremor. 

And thus the young Prince went home. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of Mr. White's series of sketches 
of the types and characters of a small Western town. The third 
will appear in an early number. 


The Franklin Bicentennial 


T IS as that of one of the three greatest Americans that 
it is proposed to celebrate the bicentenary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin on the seventeenth of next January, 
and the pretext is not insufficient; but there is another 
that is perhaps to be preferred. When Mr. Howells some 
time since chose Emerson and Franklin as the two greatest 
names in American letters we confess to a moment’s sur- 
prise; but that moment was followed by a sense of delight 
which has known no abatement. As servants of their 
country, Washington and Lincoln were indisputably 
greater, but no one was ever more exquisitely representa- 
tive than Franklin of dominant traits in his countrymen. 
Widely different as were Emerson and Franklin, the two 
summed up the American character in a manner mar- 
velously comprehensive. Simple, direct, sincere, with 
almost a saint’s passion of purity and austerity, Emerson 
is the highest expression of the individualism of the 
American temper. No less sincere at heart than Emerson, 
Franklin was amiably complex, and shrewdly easy-going 
—least of all austere. A heathen he has lately been called 
by a light-hearted newspaper eulogist, and it is certain that 
his spirit lived very much in the sunshine of the world. 

As became the first and by far the greatest of our literary 
ambassadors, the keynote of his nature was self-effacing 
tact—address. If you have a project you want to have 
put in effect, he says, don’t bring it forth as your own. 
People are apt to be jealous. Go to some great man, talk 
with him, draw him out, and he will speedily be led to 
believe that it is he who has suggested it to you. Then you 
can urge it upon others as his project, gain the credit of an 
impartial advocate—and incidentally have your own way. 
When serving in Paris as a fellow-commissioner with Lee 
and Dean, his old friends there sent a New Year’s gift to 
The Worthy Franklin—Le Digne Franklin. Fearing the 
envy of his associates, he divided it with them, apologizing 
for the manner in which the French had misspelled their 
names. Our national amiability, humor and shrewdness 
were never more happily conjoined. 

Franklin had a mind of the first order, and did things 
of all but primary value. But the character of the man 
was intimate, homely, democratic and he has paid the 
penalty—which to him would have been no penalty—of 
comparative obscurity. It is for that reason, perhaps, 
that a democratic people should honor him most. 


Our Extravagant Wives 


F THOSE newspapers which daily expend their energy 
| inciting the masses to a witless rage against the ex- 
travagant expenditures of millionaires would devote 
the same space toward exposing the wicked extravagance 
of the ignorant poor, they would make for lower prices and 
the full dinnexpail which itis the aimef even-the well-to-do 
to achieve. 

The increased cost of living is the vital problem before 
all thinking men and women to-day. Men toil and women 
strive to the one end of obtaining three meals a day and a 
bed at night. Slowly but surely, pleasures hitherto within 
the means of the clerk, artisan and such like are given up, 
with nothing to take their place. Why? Because wages 
remain the same and prices have increased. The one thing 
impossible to stretch is a limited income. And there is but 
one remedy—that is to educate the people to stop wasting. 

Foreigners tell us every time they come to our shores 
that the American people waste enough to support another 
nation, but we don’t believe it, and if we did, we would not 
act on it. 

I believe the garbage pails of America, taken by and large, 
would solve the question of twenty-five per cent. more 
comfort to the average family which supports one. 

Waste? Look into your pantries, your ice-boxes, your 
kitchens, you housewives, if you want to know where 
your husband’s salary goes. Yourservant? Yes, but those 
of you who don’t keep one, do younever waste food through 
your own crass ignorance of how to use the left-overs? Do 
you blame your little family for not wanting to eat the tail 
of a cold steak, or broken bits of bread, or the remnants 
of a meal which left a little of everything in the dish? You 
are to blame for not knowing how to make the scraps 
appetizing ! 

Did you ever go into the kitchen of a French family? 
Did you ever try to emulate the thrift of the poor Italian 
who sells fruit in the front of his shop and sleeps under his 
counter? Do you know why your German neighbor, who 
gets far less than your husband does, has a bank account, 
while you are in debt? It is because other nations 
are habitually thrifty and the American is the most 
extravagant on the face of the earth. 

No nation can be called extrava- 
gant whose extravagance is confined 
to its upper classes. Think it out for 
yourselves, and you will find that 
America is the only nation which 
boasts a middle and a low class that 
has formed wasteful habits which 
are so firmly rooted as to be a part of 
the national character. 

The fault is largely our national 
vanity. We think it low, mean and 
stingy to be careful of the pennies— 
the small things. We think it grand 
and noblenot to haggle over a flagrant 
overcharge, not to wait for a cent or 
two of change, ‘‘not to make a fuss” 
over petty money impositions, and to 
give or throw away broken food- 
stuffs. 

Fools! If we could only see what 
a pitiful front we present, with all our 
clothes on our backs, and only install- 
ment-plan furniture and an empty 
larder in our houses, we would begin 
to stop the foolish leaks in our 
expenditures. 

And one of the first reforms to be 
inaugurated would be a ‘destruction 
of the open contempt of small shop- 
keepers for thrifty orders and careful 
computation of cost. It takes nerve 
to announce to anybody—even your 
servant or your butcher—that you 
are going to save, but you can do it. 

I well remember my first experi- 
ence. I am naturally extravagant, 
but I hate waste, and a few daily 
trips to my ice-box made me sick. 
There, souring or dried-up, was 
enough to feed a family of four, yet 
every day my purchases amounted 
to the same sum—unless it happened 
to be more. It was never less. 

Then I sat down to think things 
over. My first resolve was to pay 
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Where the Husband’s Money Goes 


cash for everything. It is hard work to pay out ready 
money. You don’t order two tins of sardines if, by 
stopping a moment, you realize that one will do for you, 
and that the other will probably be eaten on some extra 
occasion under the familiar formula: ‘‘Oh, here is a box of 
sardines. We may as well eat them, so as not to waste 
them!” 

It is not easy to be extravagant with ready money. 
Charge accounts cost every woman who has them many 
dollars each month, not the least of which are false charges, 
even at the very best and most reliable shops. For exam- 
ple, if there is a leader announced for a certain day, and you 
telephone your order, and do not see your pass-book for a 
day or two, how are you going to know whether you get the 
benefit of the sale price, or whether you paid just the few 
cents extra which always go into the leak in your family 
purse? 

I was once waiting my turn to be served when I heard 
one clerk*say to another: 

“She ain’t worth while. 
and pays cash!”’ 

It set me to thinking, for at that time I was one of those 
‘‘worth while” charge customers. 

Then I decided. I have been behind a runaway horse, 
and once in danger of shipwreck, but on both occasions I 
felt more courage than it took when I went to the best 
butcher in a town near New York—where we were spend- 
ing the summer and where more than New York prices 
prevailed—and asked for the proprietor. He came 
beaming. 

I said: ‘‘I am a stranger—only here for the summer— 
and have been told that you are the best butcher in town.”’ 

He bowed and fairly licked his chops. 

““We shall do our best to please you,’ he began. 

““Wait,’’ I said. ‘‘ You may not want my custom when 
I tell you the conditions. I shall pay cash for everything. 
I am aware that cash customers do not possess the same 
value in your eyes as those who have a charge account, 
but I am doing it to save money. I want your best, but 
I will not pay fancy prices for anything except delicacies. 


She watches things weighed 


““We May as Well Eat Them, So as Not to Waste Them” 
+ 


Will you give me fair treatment? Will your 
as polite to me if I buy only two lamb-chops 
bought ten? Will you willingly tell me prices 
me of the rise in them? If so, I will deal with 
not, I will send to New York twice a week an 
everything from there.” 
He was a decent sort, as you will see from 
“Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘I will do just that. 
I will introduce my foreman, and tell him what y 
Now, if anything goes wrong at any time during th 
—even if after you have cooked your meat it 
satisfactory—send it back and I will make it g 
My heart ceased giving jumps of fright and 
thumped naturally again. 
I tried the same thing with his partner, who ran the fish 
and grocery department, but after a few weeks of thrifty 
buying this man wouldn’t speak and I went e e,) 
But I was delighted to find him sulky. It showed t he 
really wasn’t making enough from me to pay for selling 
me goods. That saving, therefore, stayed in my pocket _ 
Always take courage, fellow-sufferers among women 
when your tradespeople are rude to you. It means thai 
they are not robbing you to their entire satisfaction. _ 
But buying is only one infinitesimal detail. A fa) 
greater is the inability of most women to use up the fooc | 
which is left, and the greatest of all is the waste of servants 
Remember this: it is the small families in America whi i 
can afford but one servant who are paying for the extraya | 
gances of other people—and all because the mistress lack: 
the moral courage to insist upon thrift, even though sh 
changes servants every week. [ 
It takes courage to inaugurate any reform, but unti 
housewives stand together on the servant question, in| 
sisting on honesty, thrift and good service, we shall a! 
be just the slaves to the wastefulness of the poor that w 
are now. ie 
There is not a woman whose husband gets one hundre 
dollars a month or less who would not welcome a raise 0 
ten dollars a month with a breath of relief. Well, will yo 
believe me when I tell you that you can actually save te 
dollars a month out of your servant’ 
wastefulness. gg 
Where does all the butter go to 
Tell me that. I found that my coo| 
was throwing all the broken butte 
balls into the garbage pail. — 
Who leaves things to dein up is 
tucked-away paper bags? Who le! 
things ferment and turn raneid fro 
neglect? Who throws away sol f 
milk from ignorance of its value 
Who leaves the soap in the pail « 
water after scrubbing? : 
Oh, it is the not knowing how, ‘ 
what, or why, that costs so mucl 4 
Did you ever know a rich man‘ 
a rich woman who spent his or hi 
money to suit you? J never did. 
But an act of a neighbor 
caused me more thought t 
one thing that ever ape 
life except my own. 
There was a family of six 
people in one moderate-sized hous 
It had a lawn back and front, wh 
one of the women cut, trimmed at 
watered. They kept no : 
They did their own cooking, 
their own washing and cone . 
Suddenly, without a word of war — 
ing to soften the blow, they | 
an automobile. 
I knew nothing of them—n' 
| their names nor their relation 
each other. I could only see 
work. Theeldest woman wor 
and when she came out to tak 
the clothes, she dropped the 
pins into a bag made of b 
with a drawstring to it. 
I went and looked into mj 
box and then counted the clo 
rotting on our back lawn. q 
Then I knew why the 
automobile! 
\ (Continwed on beet 20) 


“Please Notify Us Promptly 


HERE is nothing of an uncertain or wavering char- 

i. acter in the methods of the great ground-floor houses 
in floating a bond issue. They first contract for 

he bonds with the issuing corporation. The next step 
3 to form an underwriting syndicate which will be com- 
yosed of a goodly number of bond retailers, and which 
vill agree to take, at a certain price, such part of the issue 
‘s the public fails later to take at a higher price. 
_ Suppose a railroad is to issue $50,000,000 of bonds. 
flessrs. Doe & Roe, bond dealers, will receive a neatly- 
wrinted circular letter from whatever banking house is to 
iandle the issue, briefly describing the bonds and announc- 
ng that the house proposes to purchase them. The 
‘ireular will say: ‘“‘In connection with the above, we are 
jorming a syndicate in which we have reserved for you 
in interest of ——.”” The amount here filled in with pen 
ind ink, ranging from $100,000 to $500,000, will depend 
ipon the size and importance of Doe & Roe. 
_ The circular concludes: ‘‘Please notify us promptly 
vhether you wish to accept.” 
_ Now, Messrs. Doe & Roe may think the time unpromising 
or the flotation of a large bond issue; or they may not 
*xactly fancy this particular security. So they may de- 
‘line the proffered interest in the syndicate if they wish. 
And, if they do, there is an exceedingly large and disagree- 
es, probability that their names will at once be scratched 
ff the list of the great house and that they will never again 
de invited to participate in any of its underwritings— which 
neans that thereafter they will be cut off from a very impor- 
ant and profitable part of the business. As a matter of 
‘act, they must take the proffered interest in the syndicate, 
ind they do. 
| The bankers then send around a copy of the syndicate 
‘greement for Messrs. Doe & Roe to sign. This agreement 
wrovides, very early, that the signers shall pay in the 
tmount of their subscription whenever the bankers call 
hee it. All the rest is left to the bankers. They are given 
ull power to modify, in any way, the contract with the 
vailroad that is issuing the bonds. They may incur, for 
‘ecount of the syndicate, such expenses as they think 
oroper. There will be a clause substantially like this: 
‘The bankers shall have full power, as in the exercise of 
their unrestrained discretion they may consider to be for 
‘he best interests of the syndicate, to sell any or all bonds 
shat are subject to this agreement in such manner and upon 
‘uch terms and for such prices as they deem expedient.” 
Also, after having sold any of the bonds they may buy 
‘hem back, for the syndicate’s account, and sell them again 
f they wish, always upon whatever terms and for whatever 
yrices they think best. 

© agreement commonly provides that the syndicate 
‘hall continue for one year, unless the bankers wish to wind 
tup before that time, in which case they may do so; also, 
| hat they may, if they wish, extend it for another year; 
ind that no subscriber shall be entitled to receive any of 
Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of articles by Mr. 


(Ayne on Wall Street and the Public Money. The eighth and con- 
jluding article will appear next week. 
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Wall Street and the Public Money 


By Will Payne 


the bonds for which he may have paid in whole or in part 
until the bankers have terminated the syndicate. Neither 
shall any subscriber, prior to the termination of the syn- 
dicate, sell or contract for the sale of any of the bonds or 
of any receipts for bonds. This seems fairly comprehen- 
sive; but at the end you will find a sort of general 
saving clause like this: “‘The bankers shall be managers 
of the syndicate, and in its behalf they may make all 
arrangements and perform all acts, even though not 
specifically provided for herein, which in their opinion 
shall be necessary or expedient.” 

Messrs. Doe & Roe, having signed this agreement, 
are duly constituted members of the syndicate. If 
the public then subscribes for the bonds, they simply 
pocket their underwriters’ profit of from two and a half to 
five per cent. and the transaction is ended. If the public 
does not subscribe, they receive a little note from the 
bankers, also neatly printed, requesting them to send in 
their check for the amount of their subscription—or for 
whatever their proportionate allotment of the unsold 
bonds may be. This notice contains a gentle reminder 
that no member of the syndicate shall sell or contract 
for the sale of any of the bonds until the termination of 
the agreement— which may be one or two years. 

At first blush it might appear easy for Messrs. Doe & Roe 
to circumvent the bankers in this latter particular by con- 
tracting to sell the bonds when they received them—even 
though they had agreed not to do so. ‘‘Gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” are so often broken. But the chances are about 
four out of five that if any such contract to sell were out- 
standing it would presently find its way around to the 
bankers, and Messrs. Doe & Roe would simultaneously find 
themselves in trouble. So in fact they do not and cannot 
sell even for future delivery, but are tied up in one of the 
blindest of blind pools. However, the right time, when the 
public is bond-hungry again, will surely come around. 
Then the great house will have other underwritings in 
which it will be very profitable to join, and the faithful 
Doe & Roe will be compensated for having had their 
money locked up in an undigested issue. So the big 
houses have no difficulty in keeping their queue of 
underwriters, and for one of the greater of them to fail in 
getting up any syndicate that it undertook would be an 
unheard of thing. 

The underwriting subscriptions are, of course, an entirely 
different matter from the general or public subscriptions, 
the latter being the final step in floating the issue. Usually 
the underwriters figure in this final step. Being retail 
dealers in bonds, they send out to their customers circulars 
describing the issue, and supply themselves with subscrip- 
tion blanks which patrons may sign at their offices. Among 
them, in the case of a big issue, will probably be banks and 
bond dealers in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and perhaps 
other cities, who will advertise the bonds in their local 
papers, and will send circulars and subscription blanks 
to clients in smaller towns. Ordinarily, the subscriptions 
remain open to the public only a short time— perhaps only 
a day—and the total of the public subscriptions often 
amounts to ten, or twenty, or even fifty, times the amount 
of the issue. Then the bonds are allotted pro rata. If the 
subscriptions are ten times the amount of the issue, each 
subscriber gets only a tenth the amount he signed for. At 
the time of signing he pays in only five to ten per cent. of 
the amount subscribed for, the remainder to be paid after 
the allotment. 

This gives a fine opportunity for speculation. A man 
may subscribe for, say, $200,000 worth of bonds that he 
does not in the least want, paying down only $10,000. If 
the issue is largely over-subscribed, the bonds will at once 
gotoapremium. In the allotment, he may receive $25,000 
of bonds which he can at once sell at a profit, letting the 
purchaser complete payment for them. Again, if it seems 
certain that the issue will be popular, a bond house will put 
in a subscription for $1,000,000 when, in fact, it expects 
to get only $100,000 in the allotment. Thus there is always 
a certain degree of fiction in the big over-subscriptions. 

When the McKinley administration offered Govern- 
ment bonds at public subscription, it made a provision 
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that the small subscribers should be given the prefer- 
ence in the allotment—this with the laudable intention 
of encouraging small investors. Many ingenious bond 
dealers thereupon bent their wits to the getting of small 
subscriptions, under such conditions that the bonds, 
when allotted, would be at once turned over to them. 
One enterprising combination employed canvassers and 
secured something like a ton of subscriptions from clerks 
and shop-girls. Secretary Gage ruled out this particular 
collection; but there is no doubt that, in spite of the best 
intentions of the Government, many bonds allotted to 
small subscribers were immediately turned over to dealers. 

We have been considering the functions of the big 
ground-floor houses in prosperous times. They have 
another highly important function in the bond and stock 
making line which it is impolite, though necessary, to men- 
tion. This is ‘‘reorganizing ’’ railroads. In good times it is 
easy enough to float bond issues, build extensions and buy 
other lines. In the past bad times have come. In 1894, 
"95 and ’96 business was stagnant. Railroad earnings fell 
off tremendously. Northern Pacific, Atchison, Union 
Pacific, Baltimore and Ohio, and other roads found them- 
selves with imposing structures of bond-indebtedness on 
which they could not pay interest. So they confessed 
themselves insolvent, went through bankruptcy, and were 
reorganized under the professional direction of Wall Street. 

Union Pacific is as good an illustration as any. It had 
outstanding nineteen issues of bonds aggregating about 
$86,000,000, which had been floated at various times and 
distributed to the public. It owed the Government 
$53,000,000, including interest, secured by second lien on 
the line, and it had outstanding $61,000,000 of capital 
stock—also more or less distributed to the public. Fixed 
interest charges in 1894 were $6,694,360; net earnings ap- 
plicable to these charges only $4,315,077. The road went 
into the hands of a receiver and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. under- 
took the reorganization. A committee representing the 
various outstanding securities—the senior member of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. being a member—was formed to devise 
a plan under which new securities would be exchanged for 
old in such a way as to reduce fixed interest charges within 
the safe earning power of the road. This is ‘“‘reorganiza- 
tion.’’ It is often a delicate task, because the equity of all 
the various old issues must be fixed and the relative valua- 
tion at which they shall be exchanged for new uniform 
securities determined. The Union Pacific had general first 
mortgage bonds, land-grant bonds, collateral trust bonds, 
bridge bonds, and a dozen issues that were first liens on 
certain extensions and second liens on others. 

The plan adopted provided that, at foreclosure, the road 
should be bought in by a new company of the same name, 
which should issue $100,000,000 first mortgage four per 
cent. bonds, $75,000,000 four per cent. preferred stock and 
$61,000,000 common stock. Holders of the $27,000,000 
old first mortgage six per cent. bonds received a like amount 
of new first mortgage four per cent. bonds, and in addition, 
as a bonus for accepting a four per cent. bond in place of a 
six per cent., $13,500,000 (or fifty per cent.) in new 
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preferred stock. Thus the fixed interest charge in respect. of 
this issue was reduced by two per cent. a year, and the 
amount of securities outstanding was increased by half. 
So on through the various issues. In place of the $53,645,- 
000 old bonds that were directly converted, there were 
issued in the reorganization $77,783,000 new bonds and 
preferred stock. Four per cent. has since been paid regu- 
larly on the preferred stock and it has been worth over par; 
but it devolves no fixed charge because the dividends are 
payable only as earned. In practically all reorganizations 
the total amount of securities outstanding is largely in- 
creased, but the fixed interest charge is greatly reduced. 
It was reduced in the case of Union Pacific from nearly 
$7,000,000 to $4,000,000. Holders of the $61,000,000 old 
stock, which was actually worth nothing when the mort- 
gage was foreclosed, paid in an assessment of fifteen dollars 
a share and were given new preferred stock for the amount 
of the assessment and new common stock equal to the 
amount of the old. On this new common stock four per 
cent. dividends have been paid regularly of late and it has 
been worth considerably over par. 


The Fad for Certificates 


EOPLE like to have a lot of beautifully-engraved stock- 
certificates whether they are worth anything or not. 
Wall Street understands this and acts upon it. In the 
industrial promotions, subscribers were always given stock 
of a face value double the amount they paid in—that is, 
for every hundred dollars paid in, a hundred-dollar share 
of preferred and a hundred-dollar share of common. Pre- 
ferred and common together were often worth less than 
the hundred dollars; but when the subscriber received the 
two certificates he felt that he was making money. So in 
all railroad reorganizations it is a cardinal principle that no 
old security-holder who is willing to join in the plan shall 
be shut out, and that everybody shall be kept good-natured 
with plenty of new securities. As Union Pacific failed to 
earn fixed interest charges in 1893, and in 1894 earned 
only sixty per cent. of such charges, and, in consequence, 
the mortgages were foreclosed, the real equity of the old 
stock was wiped out; but there would have been a great 
uproar if the reorganization plan had not given the holders 
of this stock an equal amount of new shares. 
There is, of course, another and very important phase of 
this liberality in security-giving. A big capitalization is 
an excellent thing politically. When a railroad gets so 
rich that it can pay, say, eight per cent. dividends, it is apt 
to set people to thinking about freight rates. It is much 
better for the road to issue twice the amount of stock and 
pay only four per cent. dividends. Not long ago a very 
able crowd hailing from Chicago perceived this serious 
defect in the position of Chicago and Northwestern, which 
has never been put through any high-financial paces and 
which earns anywhere from ten to fifteen per cent. on the 
common stock. They sought to buy in the market enough 
stock to give them control of the road, and they would no 
doubt have applied a radical cure to the evil mentioned 
by doubling or trebling the stock, but unfortunately the 
Vanderbilts had several trunks full of old bonds that had 
voting power equal to the stock, so the Westerners had no 
opportunity to create large amounts of low-dividend 
shares — which, when Congress was in session, would un- 
doubtedly have been held by thousands of widows and 
orphans whose scanty subsistence it provided. 
Returning to Union Pacific. The plan having been 
adopted, the bankers, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., formed a reor- 
ganization syndicate, which is essentially the same thing 
as the bond underwriting syndicate. This syndicate 
agreed to furnish $10,000,000 cash, taking a fair slice of 
the new securities therefor; and the plan provided that 
$6,000,000 of the new preferred stock should be given to 
the syndicate as its compensation, of which the bankers 
were to retain $1,000,000 for themselves. Holders of the 
old securities were then invited to deposit their bonds and 
stock for conversion into the new securities. A clause 
from the agreement indicates the powers of the committee: 


The depositors hereunder hereby request the com- 
mittee to endeavor to carry into practical operation 
this agreement and plan of reorganization, in its 
entirety or in part, to such extent and in such manner 
and with such additions, exceptions and modifica- 
tions as the committee shall deem to be for the best 
interests of the depositors. Each and every deposi- 
tor does hereby sell, assign, transfer and set over to 
the committee, as joint tenants, and to their survi- 
vors and successors, each and every bond, share of 
stock, security or obligation deposited hereunder, 
and every depositor hereby agrees that the com- 
mittee shall be and is vested with all the power and 
authority of owners of the stocks, bonds and securi- 
ties deposited hereunder with full right to transfer 
the same into its own name or into the name of any 
person or persons whom it may select ; to vote thereon 
at any meetings of stockholders or bondholders; to 
use every such stock, bond, security or obligation 
as fully and to the same extent as the owner thereof. 
The enumeration of specific powers hereby conferred 
shall not be construed to limit or restrict general 
powers herein conferred or intended so to be. 
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The committee was specifically empowered to buy, 
at such prices as it might see fit, any coupons, notes 
or other obligations of the road, or to terminate or modify 
any of its leases or trusts. It is not usual for the reorgani- 
zation plan to say just what amount of the new securities 
shall be turned over to the syndicate that raises the cash 
which is used ih setting the new company going. Possibly 
it might make unpleasant reading in after years when these 
securities become highly valuable. So, commonly, after 
providing for the conversion of old securities, certain round 
blocks of new securities are reserved “for general purposes,”’ 
or the like. In the Union Pacific plan $13,000,000 of new 
bonds and $7,000,000 of preferred stock were reserved ‘‘to 
dispose of equipment obligations and for reorganization 
and corporate uses,’’ and $36,000,000 of bonds and $21,- 
000,000 of preferred stock were reserved ‘“‘for settlement 
of the debt to the United States and for extraordinary 
requirements.’’ The deposit agreement says: 


The committee shall have absolute and complete 
discretion and latitude in the use, disposition or 
distribution of all securities of the new company 
which are specified in the plan as reserved for pur- 
poses therein stated, and it may use, dispose of, dis- 
tribute or apportion any of such reserved securities 
of the new company in any manner and upon any 
terms which it may deem expedient or advisable to 
promote or accomplish the substantial objects and 
purposes of the plan. 


One no more hears of a quarrel between the reorganiza- 
tion committee, to whom such powers are delegated by 
the security-holders, and the reorganization syndicate than 
between Mr. Hyde of the executive committee and Mr. 
Hyde of the finance committee in the Equitable case. 

The reorganized Union Pacific, as everybody knows, has 
been highly prosperous. Sometimes the cure is not per- 
manent, however. The Northern has been thoroughly 
reorganized twice. Oddly, it was the failure of its banker 
at the time—Jay Cooke—which touched off the long panic 
of 1873, as it was the corner in its stock that precipitated 
the short, but fierce, panic of May 9,1901. In 1895 the road 
found itself with fixed interest and sinking-fund charges 
to the amount of $10,509,690 and only $6,015,846 of net 
earnings. In the reorganization each $1000 first mortgage 
bond received $1350 in new prior lien bonds; each $1000 
second and third mortgage bond received $1185 in new 
prior lien bonds and $500 in new preferred stock. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the Deutsche Bank formed a syndicate 
which raised $40,000,000 cash, and the same bankers were 
paid $1,000,000 in money for their services as depositaries 
of the old securities. 

The Atchison was reorganized in 1889, and fixed charges, 
it seemed, were reduced within the earning power of the 
road. Soon afterward it bought the St. Louis and San 
Francisco and the Colorado Midland lines, and in 1895 it 
was again unable to earn fixed charges. So there was a 
reorganization in which St. Louis and San Francisco and 
Colorado Midland were cast off, the former having since 
been bought by the Rock Island, the latter by the Denver 
and Rio Grande. The Baltimore and Ohio was reorganized 
about the same time, and Wisconsin Central and other 
smaller roads went through the mill, the general principles 
illustrated above applying in all cases. 
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EPRHBSE reorganizations were very profitable to the 
Street, for the syndicates got, at hard-times prices, 
large blocks of securities which appreciated immensely in 
value as times improved and which the public then took 
off their hands. Within five years Union Pacific advanced 
from $3.50 a share to $133; Atchison from $8.25 a share 
to $91, and Northern Pacific from $12.25 a share to $119 
(ignoring in the latter case the corner prices of May, 1901). 
The bonds also advanced greatly. 

The reorganizations increased the power of the big houses, 
too. In each case it was necessary that somebody with the 
necessary prestige should take the lead, call all the thousand 
scattered security-holders into line and tell them, as saith 
the centurion, to stay in line. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, the ordinary reorganization agreement, with its 
plenary powers, means this: “‘Hand your securities over 
to us in fee and in due time we will give you something for 
them.’”’ Much business is done in the Street on just that 
basis. Subscribers to the first United States Steel and to 
other syndicates never knew in the least what they were 
going to receive. They pledged their money in the simple 
faith that, when he got ready, Mr. Morgan would give them 
something worth while. But not everybody can do busi- 
ness on this basis. More than once gentlemen of abundant 
willingness but limited prestige undertook a reorganization 
and failed at it because of a lack of sufficient height and 
bulk to command the unfaltering reverence of security 
holders. 

The principal objection to reorganization as now prac- 
ticed is that it largely increases the mass of outstanding 
securities, when a simple soul might suppose that the 
road, having failed to earn interest charges, to say noth- 
ing of dividends, ought to be thinking about reducing 


‘few steps from the one bank to the other take you. 


capitalization. In the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific anc 
Atchison reorganizations alone there was issued $23 
000 of common stock which was based upon no tang 
value existing at the time and which, in the year foll 
reorganization, had a total market value of only $20, 
000, but which the great prosperity of the count 
since given a market valuation of some $250,0 
and on which upward of $9,000,000 a year has 
been paid annually in dividends. 

There is a whole section of the bond field which h 
yet been touched upon and with which the big hous 
Wall Street proper have little to do. This is the mar’ 
of ‘‘municipals,’’ which term is usually made to i 
bond issues not only of cities and towns, but of 
counties and school-districts. Such marketings in 
amounted to upward of $250,000,000, and the 
average for a series of years has been over $150,00 
These bonds are handled on an exceedingly small eo 
sion or margin of profit to the dealer—sometimes 
quarter of one per cent.—partly because the savings ban 
steadily absorb them. a 


A Lesson from the Savings Banks 


HE National City Bank is at Number 52 and 
man’s Bank for Savings at Number 74 Wall 


different world. High finance occupies only half the 
length of Wall Street—down to where the elevated 
cuts across it. Passing that, and looking to the Kast 
Ferry which blocks the lower end of the street as Trini 
blocks the upper, you find yourself in a leisurely, coatles_ 
and democratically shabby region with a maritime fla 
In place of the towering marble sky-scrapers that you 
just left behind there are dingy shops of dealers in eanne 
goods, rice, sugar, grain and bags for shipping. In thj 
humble Wall Street, a stone’s throw from the Stock Ey _ 
change, you see groups of men in their shirt sleeves, con 
fortably loafing on well-worn steps and smoking clay pipe 
in contented indifference to the ‘‘System” that brushe | 
their bare elbows. In a word, it is the East Side of the ur 
capitalistic and the savings banks. The patrons who wea 
the steps of the Seaman’s Bank for Savings seem to go ver | 
well with the two ancient models of sailing craft whic 
repose on top of its vault. a | 
The savings banks of New York hold $1,200,000,00 
of deposits, which happens to be almost exactly th 
amount of the people’s money held by the three big lift _ 
insurance companies. But you hear no stories about thei 
of graft, extravagance or reckless investments. Last ye: — 
their total expenses of all sorts, including taxes, were onl 
fifty per cent. larger than the home office salaries alon, 
of the three great insurance companies. The numb 
of depositors on January 1 last was 2,443,555, again: 
2,148,850 policy-holders in the three life-insurance giant 
on the same date. Total expenses of all sorts, ineludin 
taxes, were, last year, $3.39 for each $1000 of assets, « 
practicaily one-third of one per cent. The Equitab. 
Life’s expenses, excluding all bonuses and commissior 
to agents, were nearly fifteen dollars for each $1000 ‘ 
assets, or one and a half per cent. Excluding all cost : 
agency maintenance and of the medical department tl 
expenses were still about ten dollars for each $1000 of asset 
I do not mean that the two businesses are actually con 
parable, for, of course, they are not. But the expensi 
ratios are interesting in view of the fact that the Equitab | 
last year earned in interest and dividends only 3.95 pi 
cent. gross on its assets, from which expenses must be di 
ducted, while in the same year eleven New York saving 
banks were able to advance the net interest paid deposito!| 
from three and a half to four per cent., earning expenst 
and something for surplus over and above that. — 
The Bank for Savings, incorporated in 1819, has $75,000 
000 deposits, on which it paid three and three-quarters 
four per cent. last year, and its total salaries were 9! 
The Bowery Savings, incorporated in 1834, has $90, 
of deposits and paid in salaries $93,072. These are 
typical cases, taken offhand. The Seaman’s Ba 
$64,000,000 of deposits, the Emigrant Indus v1 
$75,000,000, the German with $60,000,000, and so on, sho 


substantially the same thing. You never read of the 
dents of these concerns in underwritings and pror 
Although they handle immense amounts of the 
money, the Wall Street that we have been talkin 
knows them not. A glance at the consolidated sta’ 
of the savings banks will suggest why. , 

This statement shows total assets of $1,300,000, 


estate, $15,000,000 in United States Government bont 
and $410,000,000 in other public bonds—that is, issues ( 
States, counties, cities, towns and school-districts. TI 
is $197,000,000 in real mortgage bonds issued b 
railroads, but not including any of those new § 
bonds that are secured simply by the deposit of sto 
collateral. The Street must seek a market elsew. 
those highly popular and highly financial securities. 
there is $800,000—or about two-thirds of one per 
(Continued on Page 23) > al 
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T WAS just like a play. The minute I 
[ stepped inside the door and saw old 
& Lowenthal seated at the fire, his back to 
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ye and the paper held high before his eyes, 
‘nd lJawyer Brockinton, his features masked, 
coming courteously forward to meet and 
atercept me, I knew the tip was straight. 
“Rhoda,” I said to me, ‘“‘something’s up as 
‘ure as there’s a theatrical trinity of which 
ausig is the brains, Isadore Braun the hands, 
‘nd Lowenthal the artistic temperament. 
“hings have been doing in this same big, beau- 
iful room, and they have only reset the stage. 
‘t looks as though your knock had crystallized 
hings—sent some of the actors flying and posed 
he two that are left; posed ’em in altogether 
0 ostentatiously careless attitudes. It’s too 
ood to be true—this stage-setting. Don’t you 
elieve it!” 

_ Iwas shaking hands with Brockinton all the 
thile, of course, and listening to the stately 
ort of flattery which he considers suitable to 
he vanity of my kind of woman. 

“Kh, Miss Massey—the Miss Massey, Lowen- 
bal, the Benvenuto Cellini of journalists, who puts on 
‘nishing touches as a rule and only accepts a bit of work 
sa whole when the subject particularly pleases her.”’ 

_ Lowenthal laid aside his paper and rose. His face was 
hastly. The hand with which he pushed back the thick, 
yhite hair from his forehead—a characteristic gesture— 
hook so that his haggard eyes stared at it in impersonal 
‘stonishment for a moment before they met mine. But 
e did not speak. 

“Tt is quite an honor,” Brockinton went on smoothly — 
ut of course it was only to give Lowenthal time—‘‘it is 
istinetly a privilege to have Miss Massey investigate one’s 
ffairs—have you any affairs, Lowenthal?” he asked with 
n excellent imitation of his own stately, smileless haw- 
aw. And then turning again to me while he placed a chair 
or me over by the bookcase: ‘‘Just what is it, Miss 
fassey ? Some ingénue’s disingenuous doings, or a star’s 
aatrimonial puzzles, eh?” he asked easily, thrusting his 
ands into his pockets and balancing lightly on his patent 
oather toes as he carefully placed his sleek, well-cared-for 
jig body between me and the theatrical man. 

| “Would you say,”’ I answered lightly, peering around 
‘is broad white vest to where Lowenthal sat manifestly 
truggling for composure, ‘‘ would you call Mr. Lowenthal 
good lead on theatrical scandals? Nota bit of it. In all 
he time I’ve been a newspaper woman, I’ve never heard of 
Teal vicious bit of gossip about the stage that came from 
fr. Lowenthal. Isadore Braun, the middle man of the 
syndieate, is the man for that, Mr. Brockinton, let me tell 
‘ou, if ever you contemplate becoming a journalist—or 
ven Tausig. I found that out when he was in charge 
if the theatres here. Mr. Lowenthal is altogether too 
ender-hearted and conscientious to give away a fellow- 
reature’s frailties—aren’t you, Mr. Lowenthal?” I de- 
nanded squarely. And Brockinton just had to get out 
f the way. 

_“T h—hope so,” said Lowenthal. His hesitation was 
ialf sigh, half sob; but having mastered his agitation 
ufficiently to speak, the sound of his own voice apparently 
cave him courage. 

_ “You'd never do for a yellow journalist, Mr. Lowenthal,” 
_ said archly. 

_“T hope not,” he answered seriously. 

_I laughed. Oh, yes, I laughed—partly because it’s 
ways funny to me to hear people abuse the newspapers, 
varticularly the people who are “‘yellow”’ themselves in 
heir methods and don’t dare admit it, and partly because 
| woman’s laugh’s a mighty good weapon when she’s deal- 
ng with aman. It sounds so light, so giddy, so altogether 
illy, that he wouldn’t for a moment suspect her of having 
‘ither brains or purpose. I vowed to myself to prove to 
‘hese two—the renowned artist-manager and the biggest 
awyer in the city—that I had both, but not just now; not 
ill it was too late for them to benefit by the knowledge. 
_ Of course, Brockinton was on—partly. He didn’t know 
tow little I knew, but he had had cause to read my stuff 
n the News, and the one drawback about showing how 
mart you are in print is that you can’t successfully go 
yack on your reputation, even when it would be to your 
\dvantage to be taken for a fool. 

| Yes, Brockinton was on guard; he didn’t know just 
Phatiwanted, but he knew me well enough to be sure that I 
ad something to goon. He must have had some purpose 
in letting me get at his client—he knew probably that I’d 
each Lowenthal one way or another, and he preferred 
f she interview to take place when he himself was there to 
juard him. But evidently something unforeseen had just 
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At Sight of It My Knees Knocked Together 


happened. What? I looked down for a moment trying to 
frame the question for which Lowenthal was bracing 
himself. 

I looked down—but in a second my eyes had lifted. 
Had the men seen, too? No, for Lowenthal’s eyes were 
lowered as though he feared I might read too much in them, 
and Brockinton’s eyeglasses were just then giving him 
trouble; he stood, his lips pursed impatiently, his eyes 
squinting at the tiny screw which, with a long, well-shaped 
finger-nail, he was trying to tighten. 

I breathed easier. And with the slightest movement, 
merely as though a fidgety girl were rearranging her dra- 
peries, I lifted the edge of the old Persian rug with the toe 
of my boot, pushed the pistol a few inches to the right and 
let the rug fall again, covering it. 

A pistol! A pistol lying on the floor in Lowenthal’s 
library—and Lowenthal a man all poetry, all sensuous 
delight in beautiful things, a dreamer, not a man of action 
or business like his business partners, but an artist in whom 
the genius of his wonderful race manifested itself in stage 
productions that were embodied masterpieces. If you'd 
find a pistol in little Isadore Braun’s house, you’d suspect 
that some one had at least come near murdering the cow- 
ardly, amiable little blackguard. If it were in Tausig’s 
office instead, you’d fancy that the shrewd head of the 
Syndicate had determined to do some shooting himself. 

But Lowenthal! I looked at the fine, long hand lying 
nerveless just now over the side of his chair. It was 
a hand to wield a violin’s bow, or with the touch of a con- 
noisseur to handle royally rich stuffs, or to hold a woman 
in a strong, passionate embrace. But a pistol? No—not 
Lowenthal. 

“T must beg your pardon, Mr. Lowenthal,” I began 
cautiously, ‘‘for the sort of qu a 

I got no further. The door was flung open violently and 
a young man came in. 

He started when he saw me and drew back. Brockinton 
hurried forward to intercept him; and Lowenthal, who 
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had been leaning forward in a listening attitude, 
fell back, every drop of blood drained from his 
face. 

“Excuse me,’’ stammered the young fellow. 
“T—I am looking for something.” 

Leo Lothal it was, of course. I recognized 
him now—Lothal, who had dropped a syllable 
of his father’s name when he went on the stage 
—Lowenthal’s son by his first marriage with the 
little Jewish wife who had accompanied his life 
till great success came, and then faded away 
as though before the anticipatory splendor of 
the present Mrs. Lowenthal. 

“We are—much occupied, Mr. Lothal,”’ 
Brockinton broke in hastily. Evidently he 
dared not let the young man speak. ‘Miss 
Massey— Miss Rhoda Massey of the News’’— 
he spoke with such deliberate emphasis that 
even Lothal comprehended the warning in his 
voice—‘‘this young lady is.’’ 

I bowed prettily as though it were an in- 
troduction. Mechanically Lothal bent his head, 
but it was only for a second that his attention 
was diverted to me. Instantly his eyes left 
mine to flit searching about the room. I had won- 
dered that so delicately able a fighter as Brockinton 
should use so obvious a weapon as the tone in which he had 
spoken, but as I looked at Lothal I saw that only the direct- 
est words and tone could reach him. In a daze he seemed 
—as though the self-centring wall of strong emotion had 
shut him in from the world. 

Something had happened—had just happened: some- 
thing that must have a vital bearing on my story, a 
development of it surely. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Lowenthal,” I suggested sweetly, ‘‘the 
rather—painful subject I have to speak of might better be 
discussed with Mr. Lothal.”’ 

Something fell with a slam. It was a book that Lothal 
had lifted from the table in the quick, fluttering search his 
nervous hands had been making. 

““You’ve told her?” he cried. ‘‘ You can’t have 

“No,” interrupted Lowenthal, steadily facing me. ‘‘I 
am ready to answer your questions, Miss Massey. . . . 
I appreciate, though, the delicacy which would spare me 
direct knowledge of them.” 

Brockinton didn’t, though. His face was set and sardonic 
when he came forward, after a quick pressure on Lothal’s 
shoulder, and again stood between us. 

“Tt is that very delicacy,” he said with ironical courtesy, 
“that makes me think that, perhaps, Miss Massey might 
excuse us all thisevening. . . . Oh, I’m aware,” he went 
on hastily with a lifted hand to anticipate me, ‘“‘that the 
appointment was for to-night and that the young lady’s 
time is most valuable. But,’ he went on, turning to in- 
clude Lowenthal and so give authority to the dismissal, 
‘“as you may have noticed, Miss Massey, Mr. Lothal (whose 
professional engagements have been as trying as they were 
successful this past season) is nervously in a very bad 
condition and—on the whole—you agree with me, 
Lowenthal? I’m exceedingly sorry, Miss Massey. Some 
other time a 

I rose. There was nothing else to do. Lowenthal put 
out his hand with a gesture of acquiescence and leave- 
taking. Lothal, his back to me, was searching along the 
mantel for the thing he missed. 

“Tm sorry, too,” I said simply; but my, I was furious 
with disappointment! ‘‘I don’t like to print the story 
without corroboration, and yet it came so straight. In 
fact,’ I went on manufacturing testimony to brace my 
case, ‘“‘our Sacramento correspondent wired that Mrs. 
Lowenthal and Jerome Kirby were on the Limited east- 
bound this x 

“Tt’s a lie!”” In his*frantic search Lothal had reached 
the bookease near which I stood; he turned now and faced 
me. 

‘‘T_I’m glad to hear it,’’ I stammered. 

I wasn’t. I didn’t know much, but what I knew I was 
sure of. And all the town knew that the story might have 
been true any time since Kirby had followed the Lowen- 
thals west. 

‘Of course it’s false,’’ Brockinton corroborated smoothly 
with a laughing, patronizing recognition, as between us 
two wise ones, of the young man’s heat. ‘No need to turn 
upon the young lady, though, Leo, as though she had said 
the thing herself. Miss Massey’s a clever girl—clever 
enough and kind enough to overlook a young fellow’s im- 
patient resentment of scandal that attacks the name of his 
beautiful and beloved young stepmother—eh, Lothal?” 
But Lothal’s face was grim and dissenting. ‘‘ You can say 
from me, Miss Massey,” Brockinton went on, ‘‘that the 
story’s utterly false. As the legal adviser of my old friend 
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Lowenthal, and in the family’s name, I deny it in toto. 
Mrs. Lowenthal is at present Me 

‘“‘She’s upstairs,’ blurted Lothal, ‘‘nursing that 

“Exactly,” Brockinton went on, inaudibly snapping his 
fingers. It was a habit every city-hall reporter in town 
knew. It came, unconsciously to him, whenever he feared 
that a client on the stand was on the verge of a damaging 
self-revelation. ‘‘As Mr. Lothal says, she is upstairs in her 
own apartment.”’ 

“‘She’s not ill?” I asked quickly. 

“Mrs. Lowenthal is quite well.” 

‘Of course then’’ —it was the signal for retreat — ‘“‘there’s 
nothing to it. I’ll say good-night and thank you, Mr. 
Brockinton.”’ 

My voice was sugar and I did actually withdraw, as I 
spoke, to the door. Lowenthal, who had risen courteously, 
subsided like a broken man in his big 
chair, and his son resumed his search. 
Even Brockinton had drawn a breath of 
relief, when, with my hand on the door, I 
spoke again. 

“But about Mr. Kirby,” I said, turning 
suddenly. ‘‘I have positive information 
that Kirby’s trunks went east on the 
Overland—that he hired a closed coupé 
and drove up here, where he was joined by 
a golden-haired lady of Mrs. Lowenthal’s 
height and that unmistakable, striking, 
graceful figure we all admire, andthen . .” 

I looked down pensively, and as I did so 
my foot struck against something under the 
edge of the table, there by the bookcase. 

The pistol! It was that Lothal had 
been looking for in vain. In a second I 
knew it. I was sure of it. 

I looked up then, hazarding a guess. 
‘‘There’s a rumor,” I said deprecatingly, 
“that Kirby has committed suicide. It 
isn’t true, is it?” I asked, turning directly 
to Lothal, who stood almost behind me. 


” 


‘‘N—no.” His voice wavered. ‘‘He’s 
not dead—yet.”’ 

MA 

I couldn’t help it. That ‘‘yet’’ was too 
significant. With his agitation, and the 


pistol lying concealed almost at our feet, 
and outside—as I live—at that minute, 
outside the window toward which his back 
was turned, old Doctor Norris coming up 
the stone stairs! 

I flew out then. Brockinton himself 
couldn’t have wished me away more sin- 
cerely than I did myself. I whisked out 
of that room and met the doctor just at 
the foot of the first short flight that leads 
to the beautiful entrance whose praise is 
sung by all the architects in town. 

It took me a full minute to get just the 
tone I needed in my voice; the tone of the 
busy, careless reporter who is too expe- 
rienced to expect news of his patient from 
one of these secretive, technical and pom- 
pous balkers of journalists, but who merely 
in passing—oh, in the most hurried man- 
ner, as though one’s own story were the 
most important thing under the sun and 
one could hardly spare time to be conscious that anybody 
else might know something concerning it!—comments on 
news familiar to both. 

“He’s no better, Doctor,” I murmured, nodding casually 
as I passed. ‘‘D’ye think he’ll live through it?” 

He shook his head gravely. ‘‘ Doubtful,” he said curtly 
and rang the bell, turning his back upon me. 

But he hadn’t denied it! He hadn’t denied it! I danced 
off the landing and down the wonderful staircase. It was 
too mad to be true that Kirby should be lying wounded 
in that house. But it was madder to keep separate all the 
tiny clews that pointed that way: our tracing of him and 
his disappearance beneath Lowenthal’s lofty porte-cochére; 
Lothal’s preoccupied search; his declaration that Kirby 
was not dead—yet; Brockinton’s unconcealable desire 
to hide things, old Lowenthal’s pitiable agitation, and— 
and Doctor Norris’ admission that some one, some man, 
was lying dangerously ill in that house! 

Who could it be if not Jerome Kirby—Jerome Kirby, 
Bohemian, man about town, hero of many stories that had 
crossed the continent before him, the admirer of Evelyn 
Randall before even poor old Lowenthal fell bewitched by 
the power of her beautiful face—Jerome, a pattern for 
rakes and macaronies, literary dilettante, patron and friend 
of artists and chorus-girls and all that Philistia condemns? 

And this the end—to die in that house! Oh, what a 
story—what a story! 

Positively I ran down the street. A motorman, think- 
ing I was after his car, stopped it at the corner and waited 
for me. I got on—I was too excited to do otherwise; I 
was mad with the chances the thing offered, and I couldn’t 
stand still long enough to find out what I wanted to do. 
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I found out all right before I had traveled two blocks. 
I had nothing to go upon—nothing, absolutely nothing. 
I was sure, sure of the facts, but what managing-editor 
in his senses would print such a story, on such hints as I 
could give? 

I stopped the car and got off, but I wrung my hands as I 
stood there in the night watching it twinkle its way down- 
hill. If Kirby were to die in that house late to-night his 
death must be reported in the morning. And that would 
mean a scoop for the evening papers, with only a warmed- 
over second-day story for us. Oh, I couldn’t bear it! 
Not with such a bully chance as I had to get it first and 
exclusive! 

““You'll give up the elopement story, Rhoda Massey,” 
I said sternly to myself. ‘‘Let the office think you’ve 


fallen down—that you’ve been beaten, or that there’s 
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nothing to it—anything that’ll give you time and a chance 
at this biggest story San Francisco ever slept over and 
waked to find spread out before it.”’ 

I looked down over the twinkling town. I was due down 
yonder where the News Building towered. But I couldn’t 
go. Something pulled me back—back where the Lowen- 


thal house stood, a palace in stone modeled after the Little | 


Trianon, looking out over the Gate and the Bay and even 
to Tamalpais and Diablo. And beside it a littler Trianon, 
also built by Lowenthal—not for a wife, but for the old 
mother he adored, the gentle, timid, sweet, little old- 
fashioned Jewish mother who—who a 

Thad it! I had it! For a second it whirled me down 
toward the corner where the car was coming, and then it 
sent me right about up in the opposite direction. 

I don’t know how I got to the servants’ entrance of old 
Mrs. Lowenthal’s house. My head was so full of plans, of 
scenes played half-way through and then shifted in a 
second to make way for others as short-lived, that I wasn’t 
aware of myself save as an embodied determination: a 
determination to get into the house and to get the story no 
matter what might be the obstacles, no matter what I might 
have to do to overcome them. 

“You can’t see the old lady,” said the maid who opened 
the door. ‘‘It’s too late. Gran’ma Lowenthal is never up 
as late as this.” 

“Except to-night,” I added confidently. 
either house is going to bed early to-night.” 

She looked at me a moment. But she was not so sure 
by now; there was hesitation in her face. Oh, loyal little 
maid of the Lowenthals, you—and they, too—were lost 
in that moment’s hesitation! The Rhoda Masseys sing 
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jubilates in their hearts when that shade of hesitatior 
upon your faces; they know victory’s in sight then. 

‘“What’s your business? What do you want with 
she asked sharply. : 

““You don’t suppose,”’ I retorted quite as sharply, “t 
I tell Mrs. Lowenthal’s business to any saucy maid 1 
happens to answer the door! This isn’t a time to gal 
about people’s affairs, I can tell you.” - 

She flushed at this and twisted her lips resentful] 
She was hurt. Her face was troubled, too, and—I coul 
see by the light that swung above her head—she oo 
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crying. Gran’ma Lowenthal must knit her servants’ soul 
to her own in a consistently old-fashioned way. 1 
for me that I hadn’t tried to bribe this one. -_ | 
‘“‘And,” I went on significantly, ‘‘as late at night as this 
I shouldn’t be likely to come here if I wasn’t sent. Ye 7 
better believe that. And you'd better not 
keep me here any longer than you ean h i! 
for it’s you that are keeping the old lady, 
up by it, remember.” > | 
She fell back and motioned me in. a i 
‘‘She’s not here ” she began. | 
“What?” I stopped in the hall dis. 
mayed. ; - 
“She’s in the big house. But there’: 
a passageway that connects them in th 
second story. Come on; I’ll show you.’ 
“Don’t bother,” I said, lightly hurry. 
ing up ahead of her. ‘I know where ij 
is. You needn’t wait forme. I may sta; 
all night. But if I don’t I'll go out th. 
other way, anyway.” | 
‘‘Oh, then you—are you the nurse?’ 
she called after me. ‘I thought they 
finally decided none should come.” a 
I looked down over the banister pity 
ingly upon her. Glory hallelujah, I was in| 
And of course I was the nurse! 
“It took you a long time to guess it,’ 
I chirped back at her. | 
Gran’ma Lowenthal in the big house a 
this time of night! Why—why for an)| 
reason but one, I kept asking myself as | 
scurried noiselessly about looking for th 
passageway. Everybody in town kney 
that the old lady and her new daughter-in 
law seldom met. - \ 
““Rhoda,”’ I whispered to me—it wa) 
very still; the family must all be on th, 
third story where the bedrooms were, bu. 
my heart beat a terrified clamor withi 
me—‘‘there’s only one reason for this 
There’s got to be only one. And—and- 
oh, the luck of you!—There it is!” 
Yes, there it was. At sight of it m) 
knees knocked together. I had known it) 
I had been sure it was there, and yet, whe’ 
I saw it, I stood staring unbelieving! 
across the passageway and through th 
open door. | 
A man’s body with a bloody bandag 
about the head lying supine upon a broac' 
low couch. And opposite, the shade 
lamplight falling upon her white hair an 
soft, round face, her fingers moving m¢ 
chanically at her knitting while the tear 
fell resignedly over her withered old cheeks, Gran’m 
Lowenthal in attendance. J 
Oh, what a situation! What a story—Rhoda, Rhod: 
what a story! | 
You can bet I had pulled myself together by the time | 
got to the door. I had skimmed over the heavy velve 
carpets. She hadn’t heard me, but it took nerve, I te. 
you, to walk in casually but softly, with just an offhi 
businesslike nod to her (not too respectful—your traine 
nurse is acutely conscious of that dignity which dot 
hedge her own greatness) as she lifted surprised, mild, ol 
spectacled eyes, my finger to my lips, while, leisurely, 
scanned the doctor’s chart pinned up on the door. 
I’d seen nurses do it at the Receiving Hospital and elsi 
where, and I’ve seen ’em since, those seismic charts ( — 
fever and suffering, but I never look at one, since the 
night, without feeling a hollow panic inside of me an 
without seeming to look through a weary, gentle ol fac 
upturned like a child’s and—hooray!—as guileless. 
I tell you, I thought fast as I stood there. I thought « 
Lowenthal’s face if he should happen to come in. I thougl 
of the tone of Brockinton’s voice. I thought a doze 
different fibs for as many occasions, but I ve a 
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pared for what really happened. I couldn’t be ready f 
the quick benevolence that moved this old lady, a 
brought her toward me with a cup of hot tea in he litt 
old hands and a benevolent, pitying care in her face. | 
‘‘Drink it,” she said under her breath. ‘“‘ You 
through—how it rains!” 
Raining? So it was—just bucketfuls of black 
tumbling against the windows. My clothes were dren 
but I hadn’t noticed it. 
| 
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I did drink the tea—I scalded my throat as I poured it 


So young,” she said gently as she watched me slip off 
my jacket. “I hoped they wouldn’t send a nurse. And 
bee a girl, and out all alone on such a night, poor 
dl * 1? 
_ Again I put my finger to my lip and motioned toward 
the couch. It was all I could do, a blind battling for time. 
She shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘It will not wake him 
-—nothing will, you see, any more. He will be like that, 
‘the doctor says, till the end. It is no use my being here, 
‘put .. .” She put out her hands and then clasped them 
together. 
_ “Hadn't you better leave the case to me now?”’ I asked. 
Pity knows I wasn’t anxious to be left alone with that still 
breathing, bloody shell that had once been Jerome Kirby; 
but I could see she was exhausted, this poor little old lady, 
_ by the agony she must have lived through this day. 
But just then a shivering sigh came from the couch. 
In a moment she was beside it, a soft-footed, light little 
‘thing, a healing creature whose touch could have been no 
more soothing, whose sweet old face could have shown 
-no more compassion had it been her own son over whom 
she leaned. 
When he was still again she came back to me. 
_ “See, child,’ she said, stroking my hand apologetically, 
“you must let me take care of him. It is—not an atone- 
ment, but—but I must. All that knowledge you trained 
nurses have, I lack; but an old woman like me has here’”’ — 
_ she put her worn old hands to her breast with a passionate 
-emphasis—‘‘something that teaches. But neither of us 
—you with your fresh young body and wise little head, nor 
me with my age, my sorrow and my experience—neither of 
‘us ean do anything. Only—I have worked hard, too; 
be very hard in my youth. It will be well earning your 
day’s pay, my dear, to stay with me and comfort me with 
the sight of your bright young face—yes?” 
_ She drew me down on the lounge beside her— me, Rhoda 
Massey, a journalistic dynamo charged with questions 
and waiting the very first opportunity to fire ’em off! 
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XI 
JT WAS Crandonbridge that sheltered 
iT them that fateful evening —or, to be 
more specific, a. dark, damp, cut- 
_ throaty old inn, called the Inskip Arms Commercial Hotel. 
| The prolonged society of Loretta Johnson had by this time 
so thoroughly fagged out Essy and Sutphen that even the 
) prospect of soap and water had lost its charm. A list- 
lessness had settled on them both which Sutphen com- 
pared to the sleep that overtakes the Arctic traveler in the 
.snow. They knew they ought to rouse themselves, but were 
“powerless to do so. Sutphen sat for an hour in front of 
the inn, sunk in the apathy of despair. He chewed the 
_end of an unlit cigar, and wondered how he could manage 
_to grind through another day of that dreadful woman. He 
‘lacked the decision to get up and cut the Gordian knot. 
| Miss Schell’s displeasure loomed so large at that moment, 
_and he remembered her insisting on ‘‘two or three days.” 
_ Well, he would see to it that it wasn’t a second over two, 
anyway. He should see, too, that Miss Schell got her 
_ proper share of Loretta’s company. Perhaps by dividing 
her they might lessen their individual misery. By rights, 
| Miss Schell ought to take her for the whole day, but then, 
_ Of course, Miss Schell wouldn’t. Catch her, indeed! And 
he had been left without a moment to talk alone with 
Essy. That was the most galling part of it all. Not even 
a whisper edgewise. And, to make matters worse, he 
| must have appeared surly and ungracious. He had even 
_ spoken sharply to her—to Essy —when she had playfully 
advanced the spark-lever to make the engine pound— 
‘quite sharply, and she had evidently been hurt. Alto- 
gether, it had been a most unfortunate day, with a lot of 
back-firing. He had distinctly lost ground. 
There was only one thing to be said in favor of the 
Inskip Arms Commercial Hotel—that it was empty. 
| There were no adjoining diners to snap up the pearls that 
R fell from Loretta’s lips—only a sardonic cold roast, some 
fruit tarts, and a shuffling old waiter. There was a 
| Strange glitter in Loretta’s eyes as she took her place. Her 
chatter was now interspersed with bursts of laughter, and 
a very real red showed under her rouged cheeks. The 
Secret came out when she said confidentially to Miss 
| Schell: “My, but I wouldn’t take five dollars for my 
thirst! Why don’t he order wine, instead of leaving it to 
| us to give him a hint?” 
The “the,” in this case, was Sutphen, who was 
| Stonily drinking tea, and wondering what on earth he 
should do if Loretta’s exhilaration went much further, 
for a terrible friendliness was beginning to assert itself. 
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But how to begin? She was simplicity itself, but you 
ate drag in such a topic as I had to deal with by the 

orns. 

“Oh, I promised the maid to tell you, Mrs. Lowenthal,”’ 
I said in an abstracted, gentle little tone of respect, ‘that 
two reporters had called to see you.”’ 

“To see me!” she exclaimed, startled. ‘‘Oh—I—I— 
couldn’t. I’m very sorry not to be polite to the gentlemen, 
but— but ——”’ 

“TI know,” I said sympathetically. ‘‘They happened 
to come just as she opened the door for me. They tried to 
question me, but I wouldn’t give them-any satisfaction, 
and as I didn’t come in nurse’s rig on purpose, why they 

“ About— about ?’’ she gasped. 

“Yes.”” I nodded over toward the couch. 

Her poor little hands flew up to her face. 
know,” she whispered, ‘‘that Leo . . .” 

Lothal! I knew it—I knew it! But I caught myself, 
and only answered in as careless a voice as I could: 

““Oh, yes, one of them said he’d—he’d talked over the 
*phone with young Mrs. Lowenthal.” 

““Evelyn!’’ Her hands fell in her lap, uncovering a face 
that had gonegray. ‘‘ We haven’t suffered enough through 
her yet,” she mused, nodding her head in miserable ab- 
straction. 

I had a qualm. But I buried it. The interview I was 
faking as I went along would be an accomplished fact, of 
course, within a day or a week. I was merely anticipat- 
ing it. 

““T suppose it is natural, though, that she should blame 
Mr. Lowenthal,” I said thoughtfully. 

But not in a questioning voice—not Rhoda. My tone 
was merely a continuation of her own, and I got up as I 
spoke and walked away from her toward the couch, as 
though preoccupied by professional solicitude. 

In a second she had followed me. 

“To blame my son! The reporters told you that—she 
blames my son!” she repeated in a horrified whisper. 
‘“Why, she knows poor Leo did it. She was there 2B 
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“Call me Loretta,’ she said affectionately to 
Miss Schell. ‘‘I want everybody to call me Loretta 
except the chafer. That wouldn’t be right for 
him, of course, though Bowcher’s a real little gen- 
elman—I’m not saying he’s not areal little gen- 
elman—but them class distinctions have to be 
kep’ up, though if he has a mind to he may call 
me Mrs. J.—but after now I want to be Loretta to 
everybody else. Don’t pull such a face over it, 
Christine— Loretta won’t choke you to say it. 
Loretta—there you are—easy as falling off a log. 
And she, too, sitting over there like butter wouldn’t 
melt in her mouth—yes, you, Essy. Cheer up, 
chicken, and don’t look that glum and miserable! 
It ain’t a bit becomin’, nor perlite either.” 

So she ran on, to the horror of all present, stub- 
bornly refusing to be talked down or ignored. 
She was just tipsy enough to be absolutely in- 
tolerable—at the buttonholing, confidential, end- 
lessly explanatory stage. 

Before the dinner was half done, Essy timidly 
excused herself on the plea of a headache, and 
slipped away to bed. Miss Schell squirmed un- 
easily in her chair, as though she, too, was meditating 
escape; but Sutphen signaled to her peremptorily to re- 
main, and then astonished her by his composure and 
apparent lack of perception. Heseemed quite unconscious 
that anything was amiss, and exerted himself to keep 
Loretta in a good humor by a surprising deference and 
respect. Inwardly, of course, he was boiling, but he was 
too wise to risk a scene with Loretta in her present con- 
dition. He was turning over in his mind a Napoleonic 
solution of their difficulties that it needed but a little 
patience to accomplish. 

This solution required the codperation of Miss Schell, 
and that was why he held her with a significant glance and 
a whispered ‘‘Don’t go,” as she more than once threat- 
ened to break away. After dinner he proposed that they 
should take their coffee in the inn garden, and as he 
steered them to a seat he gained a moment aside with 
Miss Schell. 

“‘Be packed and ready to leave at two,” he said, ‘‘and 
meanwhile, stand by, and see that she gets safe to bed!” 

She pressed for an explanation, but he simply repeated 
these directions. 
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“Oh, not for the actual fact,’ I interrupted quickly. 
I was in for it now and had to go on. “But for driving 
her to—to destruction.” 

She looked at me dazed—too dazed to speak, but her 
whole quivering body was an eager question. 

“By his stinginess, she said, his cruelty to her, the dif- 
ference in religion which—which he would never forget, 
his devotion to you and his family by his first wife and— 
other things—worse, you know.” 

Phew! Itwasa largeorder, and fora man like Lowenthal. 
But I had to fill it. The only way to get some women to 
talk is to outrage the thing they value most; to—to im- 
agine the bill of wrongs the other party might have filed; 
then to consider it filed. After that retail it to the lady in 
the case and blandly wait for her to retaliate. She’ll do 
it all right. She wouldn’t be human if she didn’t, and 
women who come up for newspaper attention are usually 
very human. 

I thought poor old Gran’ma Lowenthal would faint for 
a minute, but she didn’t—plucky little soul! 

“TI wish—I wish,” she said slowly when she could speak, 
“that I had seen them, after all—those reporters. God 
in Heaven, that she should say such things about my son! 
Yes—yes. I should have seen them, the reporters. It 
would have been terribly painful, but it was my duty,” 
she sighed, wringing her hands. 

“But what could you have said to them?” I asked in 
open-eyed innocence. (I knew it—I knew it. The effect 
of my apparent belief in young Mrs. Lowenthal’s griefs 
was the one touch needed to open her lips.) 

“Said!” She held herself very straight in that minute, 
and her white head was haughtily erect. ‘‘I should have 
said nothing. His old mother cannot say more for David 
Lowenthal than all her life has said. But I should have 
shown the gentlemen Evelyn’s check-books—she threw 
them at my feet this afternoon just before that man came 
in the carriage. I should have sent for Evelyn’s maid, her. 
confidante, the flighty little Frenchwoman who is devoted 
to her. I should have Ninotte tell them how my son would 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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And Wondered How He Could Manage to Grind Through 
Another Day of That Dreadful Woman 


Lest the cool, out-of-door air should prove too sobering, 
Loretta hinted somewhat broadly for a pousse-café by 
rapping on the table, and Sutphen made no objection. It 
was a pretty dull evening, but Sutphen consoled himself 
with the hope that it would probably be their last—together. 
This cheering thought incited him to control hisresentment, 
and continue to play the réle of amiable host. Even 
when Loretta betrayed a tendency to take offense at almost 
anything anybody said, he energetically poured oil on the 
troubled waters, and more than once dragged Miss Schell 
from imminent destruction. 

But at last the end came as Loretta commenced to 
yawn. It was as welcome to Sutphen as the sound of 
angels’ harps. 

“You are tired,” he said hypocritically. 

“Tt is the night air,” she explained weakly. ‘‘ Always 
affects me—the night air—a kind of wooziness like it 
took you in the limbs.” 

“T feel it, too,” said‘Sutphen blandly. ‘A touch of ma- 
laria, probably. These damp old gardens are the deuce !”’ 

Loretta made a very creditable attempt to walk, and 
gained the house without mishap. Here, at the stairs, 
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they all said good-night; and Sutphen, with a breath of 
relief, saw Loretta disappear into the darkness above, and 
felt that the hardest part of the night’s work was done. 

There still remained the arrangements for their two-in- 
the-morning flitting; but these, with the stalwart assist- 
ance of Alphonse, did not keep him much longer out of bed. 
The bill was paid; some explanations were offered to the 
landlord —rendered easier by the fact that the moon was 
full, and the circumstances warranted so early a departure 
—and a lavish tipping of the boots and hostler did the rest. 
Having laid the train, and turned over the command to the 
faithful mécanicien, Sutphen felt free to seek a few hours 
of well-deserved repose. He went to his room, undressed, 
and laying his watch, wallet and change under his pillow, 
soon fell into a fitful slumber. 

He awoke to find Alphonse standing over him and 
shaking him by the shoulder. He was so drowsy that this 
process had to be repeated several times before he sat up 
and gradually recovered some degree of comprehension. 
He was blind with sleep, and so stupid and clumsy in get- 
ting dressed that he buttoned the wrong buttons, and had 
a long, irritating search for his tie, which at last he found 
hanging from the loop at the back of his shirt. Alphonse 
had gone off to tap at the ladies’ door, and carry a little roll 
of their belongings down to the cars, which, from precau- 
tion, had been drawn up a hundred yards or so beyond the 
inn door. Sutphen was soon beside them, carrying his 
dressing-case in his hand, and wondering between his 
yawns as to what he had left behind him in his room. 
Some extra sense was worrying him with uncomfortable 
reminders. 

“You’d be sorry to lose your hair-brush,”’ said the 
sixth sense. 

“But I put it in,” retorted Sutphen sleepily. 
sure I put it in!” 

“Well, what about your sponge?” 

‘Tn, too,’ said Sutphen. ‘“‘I distinctly remember lay- 
ing it between my pajamas, and thinking what a fool I was 
to do it!”’ 

Alas, for the interruption of two feminine voices that 
knocked out this stock-taking just as the sixth sense was 
getting “‘warmer and warmer.’ Essy and Miss Schell 
stole up like two conspirators, and greeted their host with 
a whisper of recognition. 

“Did you try her door?” he asked darkly. 

“There wasn’t a sound,” returned Miss Schell. ‘I 
listened for a good minute at the keyhole to make sure it 
was all right.” 

Alphonse was fumbling at the tail lamp of Gee Whiz, 
and was fretting them all by hisslowness. He hardly took 
a minute to get it lighted, but it seemed like an hour. 
Then there was another heart-breaking delay over a flat 
tire. It was pumped up while every one waited in suspense 
to know if it were a puncture, or merely one of those 
unaccountable leaks that occur somehow without any 
apparent reason when a car has been long standing. For- 
tunately it seemed to be the latter, and the tire swelled out 
under Alphonse’s steady strokes. It was a solemn rite, 
and was accompanied with unspoken wishes that were 
almost prayers. They all bent over, listening for a tiny 
hiss. There wasn’t any tiny hiss. Alphonse tightened 
the inner valve, put on the cap and cover, and pronounced 
the automobilists’ amen: “ Airtight!” 

Luck was indeed with them. It seemed a happy augury 
that Gee Whiz took the spark at the throw of the switch, 
and turned over like a steamer. They all got aboard, 
Alphonse himself taking the tiller of Baby Bullet, as they 
meant to make speed, and for this nerve and skill were 
required at the helm. Miss Schell could be trusted at a 
pottering eight miles an hour, but the present program 
called for the fastest time that could be made. Nothing 
was to interfere with their putting all possible space 
between themselves and Loretta Johnson. When that 
marooned lady awoke they had to be far to sea, and over 
the horizon. 

The night was clear and starry ; the roads were empty of 
all traffic ; and the powerful gas-lamps shot a brilliant are 
of light three hundred feet before them. All the condi- 
tions were favorable, and it was with an exultant feeling of 
freedom and escape that Sutphen speeded up and gave Gee 
Whiz her head. They rolled swiftly through Crandon- 
bridge, faster through its outskirts, and once beyond in 
the open country the great car flew on uncurbed and un- 
checked. Essy was nearly blown off her seat, and finally 
sank on the floor to get the protection of the dash. She 
would have liked to close her eyes, but the fascination 

and terror of that awful whirl through the air seemed to 
make this a feat too dangerous to attempt. It was as 
though her safety was dependent on keeping as close a 
watch on the road as Sutphen himself, who, bent double 
over his wheel, gave it the unblinking attention of a man 
who carried all their lives in his hand. 

The big car hardly seemed to feel the drag of Baby 
Bullet. Several times Essy looked behind to see if the 
latter was still there, and was surprised and relieved to 
perceive it tearing through the gloom behind them. No 
wagon was ever more literally hitched to a star. No 
Despardoux, even in the wildest imagination of the 
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It Seemed That Bill Had Backed His Cart Into Gee Whiz 


catalogue-writer, has ever before or since attained the 
velocity of Baby during the climax of that lightning flight 
from Crandonbridge. At times it appeared as though its 
wheels left the ground altogether—as though it had 
parted company with the earth, and was simply soaring 
through space like some extraordinary flying machine. It 
screamed from every part of its astonished and compli- 
cated mechanism, groaning and grinding and wheezing 
and whizzling in a passionate attempt to express its dis- 
pleasure with the whole business. Miss Schell waited with 
her heart in her mouth for it to fly into a million fragments, 
and cast her dismembered body into the neighboring 
fields. But she was as passive as a person falling off the 
Matterhorn, and she experienced a similar powerlessness 
in making any audible complaint. Besides, to distract 
Alphonse’s attention almost invited the disaster she 
feared. She could do nothing but moan and pray, and 
occasionally snatch a moment to congratulate herself on 
being still alive. 

Not being bound for anywhere in particular, they did 
not have to bother about sign-posts or maps. All roads 
were the right roads to them, so long as they left 
Crandonbridge and Loretta Johnson. Had daylight 
found them in Wales or Norfolk they would have been 
equally pleased. As a matter of fact, it was Yorkshire 
that claimed their attention as dawn broke, though they 
did not know it till they stopped at a farmhouse and 
begged a sleepy woman for some milk. 

When the time came to pay, Sutphen confidently put 
his hand in his pocket, and drew out—nothing! He felt 
in his other pockets, while his face grew longer and longer. 

“Haven't you any change?” said Essy, who was sur- 
prised to see him upset by so trifling a matter. ‘Get 
some from the others!” 

“Do you know what I have done?” he said, lowering 
his eyes, and looking uncommonly foolish. ‘I’ve left my 
wallet, and every penny we have in the world, under my 
pillow at Crandonbridge!”’ 
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pees often refer humorously to the “‘cold gray 

dawn of the morning after’’—but with our little 
party, though the dawn was there all right, the humor was 
unaccountably missing. They drew together, and in 
breathless voices faced the appalling catastrophe. What 
were they to do? To go back meant Loretta, and to go 
forward with a capital of one pound nineteen shillings and 
fourpence—all the ready money that could be scraped 
together— was clearly to attempt the impossible. It was 
Saturday, too, with a very black Sunday looming omi- 
nously ahead— Saturday, with banks shutting at one, and 
Sunday with no banks at all! 

Sutphen rose manfully to the occasion. He took it all 
on his own shoulders, and made light of the tragedy. He 
even said it was an awfully good joke, and that they would 
all laugh about it afterward. He dispelled Miss Schell’s 
fears about her letter of credit. Even if it were lost or 
stolen nobody could use it. Besides, whatever happened, 
he was responsible for it, and she was not to have the 
faintest uneasiness on that score. The point was, what 
were they to do now—in the meanwhile—and he laid the 
matter before them for discussion. Or at least he said he 
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did, though in fact he did most of the talking and all 
the contradicting. Miss Schell and Essy could see nothing 
for it but returning to Crandonbridge and brazening it ou 
It was terrible—of course it was terrible— but what el 
was to become of them with less than ten dollars for a si 
weeks’ automobile trip ? a 

Alphonse volunteered to sneak back to Crandonbridge, — 
recover the money, and then rejoin them at the farmhouse. _ 
At first this plan struck them all rather favorably, but, on 
reflection, Sutphen put his foot down and vetoed it. — 

“Tt’s too likely to slip up somewhere. If the landlord 
is dishonest he may have made away with it; if heis hon- 
est he will turn it over to Loretta; and besides these | 
contingencies, how do we know he won’t make difficulties 
about handing it over to Alphonse?” s 

“You can give him a written order for it,”’ said Miss 
Schell. | 

“No, we can’t take the risk of a throwdown. That 
woman is diabolically clever, and she’ll exert every nerve _ 
to get the whip-hand of us. Trust her to tie up Gee Whiz 
and get Alphonse arrested!” ¥ 

“But there’s no other way out of it!” pleaded Miss 
Schell. _ 

“Oh, yes, there is. People with a ten-thousand-dollar | 
automobile can’t very well die of starvation, and then I 
have money in the bank in London. Benjy Bardeen and I 
have a joint credit there of five or six thousand pounds. | 
Benjy’s my chum, you know, and we meant to make the | 
whole trip together till he got side-tracked by a street- 
railway proposition.” 

The immensity of this sum warmed their drooping — 
spirits. It was indeed silly to worry when such affluence — 
lay ready to their hands. Sutphen’s calm and assurance © 
had, after all, some foundation. The two scared women 
took courage. Miss Schell forgot her letter of credit. | 
Essy smiled wanly. Perhaps Sutphen was right in saying — 
that it was a capital joke. In the light of thirty thousand 
dollars his laughter was not unjustified. 

“We're all right,’’ he exclaimed cheerfully. “We'll 
run on to the next good-sized town and go into pawn at the | 
best hotel. It may be rich in historic associations —who 
knows ?—and one pound nineteen shillings and fourpence 
is ample for the little extras you can’t get charged! Tl. 
telegraph to the bank for a couple of hundred pounds, and © 
back to Crandonbridge to tell them to send up my watch | 
and purse to Benjy Bardeen at the Cecil. This will leave | 
Loretta without any clew, and put everything right!” 

This seemed such a simple solution of their difficulties | 
that they all began to wonder why they had ever been so 
perturbed. Miss Schell so far recovered her composure as 
to start a fresh worry. She wanted to know about the | 
chaperon end of it? Sutphen said that he was sorry, but — 
you couldn’t manage everything on one pound nineteen | 
shillings and fourpence—and proposed that the chaperon | 
should stand over till they were more in funds. | 

Then they cranked up, and proceeded on their way in | 
excellent spirits. The wide, barren moors that stretched | 
away in every direction to the encircling horizon seemed | 
to shame, in their billowing vastness, the hot haste of the 
night before. At nine o’clock they stopped at a little 
hamlet for breakfast, and Sutphen sent off his two tele- | 
grams— one to the Anglo-Patagonian Bank, and the other | 
to the landlord at Crandonbridge. The bank was told to 
reply, poste restante, to Eccles, a fair-sized town some | 
eighteen miles farther north, in order that they might 
learn exactly when to expect the money. Sutphen ial 
ulated that a special messenger be sent with it, so that they 
might avoid the inevitable delay that would otherwise 
occur in the mail. He didn’t see any reason, he said, why 
they should be kept waiting beyond Sunday morning; and | 
even talked lightly of luck, and Saturday night. | 

The breakfast cost four and ninepence, the telegram two } 
shillings and eightpence halfpenny, the farmhouse milk 
fourpence. This left them with one pound eleven shil- — 
lings and sixpence halfpenny—or a littleunder eight dollars. 
Theice-basket, providentially, had been well stocked before 
leaving Crandonbridge, so their little hoard did not need to 
be drawn upon for lunch. This meal, as usual, they took 
by the wayside, under the shade of a rick of hay. 
was so near that they decided to rest in camp for the whole 
afternoon, in order to give the bank a chance to answer 
their telegram. They were all a little nervous about going 
into pawn, and though Sutphen tried to appear bold and 
self-confident, he privately admitted to Essy that he would 
feel safer with that telegram in his pocket. 3, 

“Tt’s the moral effect of it,” he said. “It’s all very well 
to bluff, but it’s still better to hold the cards. There's no 
sense in feeling uncomfortable when you don’t have to. 

“Besides, it’s nicer here,’’ she agreed. ) 

There was no doubt about that part of it. It was 4_ 
glorious day, and too good a one to lose in a stuffy hotel. is 
Essy and Mortimer Sutphen were still in that delicious — 
period before any fateful words are said. They were each — 
trying to hide from the other the complete truth, and ofte 
with so much success that pique, heartaches and misunde 
standings arose in abundant measure to keep the cour 
true love on its time-honored path. With Alphons 
Miss Schell, sia an understanding had been 
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ckly reached, and very practical considerations were 
peing faced in the coo-coo of their love-birding. 
-Murmured Cock Robin: 
_ “4h, ma belle, could I but secure the New York agency 
of the Pattosien skid-proof tire, we should ask ourselves no 
longer zees questions that so distract and agitate. Is it 
| not ze strangeness of fate zat I should have their letter in 
my pocket offering me this unrivaled opportunity for 
twelve thousand francs ?”’ 
_ “But the twelve thousand francs, Alphonse ?’”’ 
! “Mr. Sutphen he will put me in ze way of zem. We 
will make interest with Miss Essy when ze time comes. 
Believe me, in zeir happiness zey will refuse us nozing.”’ 
“But it is a lot of money, and a 
 “Tisten, my beautiful—suppose I was the great com- 
mercial, and he the mécanicien. Reverse ze things, and 
| what we should do, you and I, when asked in that trium- 
 phant moment for ze means of joining two other hearts no 
 Jessloving and devoted — but lacking only twelve thousand 
_ franes to accept an agency zat on ze face of it is what you 
Americans call—a snap? Do! I call ze honest fellow to 
'myarms. Do I not know zat with such a tire he can repay 
' me within three months? Viold, it is done, and all are 
happy!—The Pattosien skid-proof tire with a medal of 
gold wherever exhibited!”’ 
_ Tt was in the cool of the afternoon when they ran into 
Eccles and stopped at the post-office. It was a gray, 
rather forbidding town, though this impression probably 
sprang from the suspense and anxiety that cast a cloud 
_over their entry. As Sutphen remarked, it looked like a 
_spot-cash population, who were unlikely to give or receive 
‘financial quarter. Now that their fate was to be so soon 
decided, an uncomfortable excitement held them in a grip: 
and, though they all tried to put a brave face on it, their 
hearts beat a little quickly as they realized their eight- 
dollar-and-alone-in-the-world condition. 

Through a window in the post-office Essy saw Sutphen 
‘receive a telegram. She passed on the good news to Miss 
Schell, who, with Alphonse, was behind in Baby 
Bullet. But she did not attempt to pass on 
Sutphen’s blank and stupefied expression as he 
read the message, and then came toward her 
with a look of acute distress. 

“A most extraordinary thing,” he said. ‘I 
don’t know what to make of it. -By Jove, little 
girl, we’re in a fix!” : 

Essy took the telegram and read it: 


No junds in bank. Bardeen closed out 

joint account yesterday. Inquiry at Cecil 

_ Hotel elicited fact that he will not be back 

till Monday night, address meanwhile 
unknown. 


Manager Anglo-Patagonian. 


There ensued a curbstone consultation. Miss 
Schell burst into tears. Essy turned very pale. 
Sutphen was painstakingly jolly and uncon- 
cerned, and he had a dozen explanations for 
Benjy Bardeen’s unaccountable action. But 
his face had rather a set look, and his elaborate 
cheerfulness screened a vexed and angry heart. 
He asked the way to the White Hart Inn, and 
' grimly proceeded there amid a procession of 
_ viff-raff and small boys. 

“Rooms?” 

The landlord’s smile was as warming as spring 
sunshine. He was a rosy, thick-set, effusive in- 
| dividual, with a hearty and encouraging man- 
ner. It seemed almost a crime to impose on 
such honest worth, and excite such capers of 
welcome on credit. 

“We can suit you very nicely, sir, if you can 
give us ‘arf a minute to turn round. One double- 
_ bedded room and two singles; very good, sir. The fack 
_ is, Sir John Stiles, M. P., is just giving up ’is—that’s ’is 
_ Mmotor-car in the court, sir. Sir John Stiles, Lady Stiles, 
Master Algernon Augustus Stiles—on their way to the 
Dook’s at Duffle Castle. Same size party as yours, sir, 
and he hexpressed himself very pleased with the hac- 
commodation. Jj the ladies would not mind waiting a 
few minutes in the droring-room, or perhaps a little bite 
of—no?— William, show these ladies to the droring- 
room, and tell Molly to turn over the beds the minute Sir 
John gets out. Only a few minutes, ladies—just a little 
patience—we are always full on market-day. Yes,madam. 
_ You’re most kind, madam. I find that always it is people 
_ of position who most readily make hallowances i? 
Alphonse went out to take the cars into the courtyard, 
_ while the others followed William upstairs and drearily 
drew together in a corner of the vast, empty drawing-room. 
It was a dark, horse-hairy place with a sort of abandon- 
hope atmosphere that seemed suitable for people who had 
no money, and who were going indefinitely into pawn. 
The pictures—large, black-framed steel engravings — were 
lugubriously to match —the death of Nelson, the burial of 
Sir John Moore, and one representing a drowned female 
floating limply on the surface of a heaving ocean. 

As in duty bound, they tried to console one another and 
affect a cheerfulness they were very far from feeling. 


Sutphen told a funny story about Benjy Bardeen, bringing 
out the latter’s impulsive, hotheaded and reckless char- 
acter. The story fell quite flat. It even added another 
note of alarm. Benjy, as described by Sutphen, seemed 
an uncommonly poor rock to trust to. Miss Schell asked 
some pointed questions as to Benjy’s uprightness and 
honor. Sutphen was in the act of indignantly repudiating 
her implied suspicion, when they were all suddenly 
startled by an immense uproar in the courtyard below. 

They rushed to the window, and looked down on a 
seething, yelling mob. Carts and men and dogs and 
automobiles were all inextricably jumbled together in a 
bewildering and mad confusion. In the centre, rolling on 
the ground, were two frenzied human figures, grappling 
and clenching and pounding at each other in furious com- 
bat. Above the clamor were heard shouts and cries of 
encouragement: ‘“‘Go it, Frenchy! Hit him again, Bill! 
Bite off his blooming ear! Give him beans, old chaw- 
bacon! Where’s the police! Perlice! Perlice!”’ 

One of the figures tore himself free, rose, and displayed 
the scratched, bleeding and infuriated countenance of 
Alphonse Taliaferro Bocher! Even as he did so, his foe 
caught him by the legs and toppled him over, and again 
they went at it hammer and tongs, Alphonse this time on 
top, and pounding his opponent’s head on the cobblestones 
as though he were using it handily to tack down a carpet. 
There were renewed shouts of ‘‘Murder!”’ ‘ Perlice!’’ and 
even “‘Fire!’’ Miss Schell fell to the floor, screaming and 
sobbing. Sutphen bounded downstairs and shoved his way 
through the crowd, making a path by an unstinted use of his 
powerful shoulders. Alas, it was only to pace two minions 
of the law, who followed at his heels with drawn clubs! 

The tack-hammering came to an untimely end. Al- 
phonse was jerked up by his collar, dribbling blood and 
explanations. Mr. Bill, a misshapen, crimson-faced 
farmer, was likewise assisted torise. He, too, had a story 
to tell. Everybody talked at once, including the police. 
It seemed that Bill had backed his cart into Gee Whiz, and 


With a Capital of One Pound Nineteen Shillings and Fourpence 


had scored a deep scratch in the beautiful finish of the 
aluminum frame. There was the scratch for the whole 
world to see. Bill said it was Alphonse’s fault for not call- 
ing out. Alphonse demanded the skies to witness that he 
had not only called out, but that Bill had deliberately 
turned round in order to make a good job of it, using at the 
same time an opprobrious term that reflected seriously 
upon Alphonse. The police impartially arrested them 
both, and began to slowly bore their way through the 
crowd to the station-house. Sutphen followed that melan- 
choly procession, being joined on his way thither by the 
landlord, not to speak of about a hundred others—all 
eager to see the conclusion of the fray. 

The police-inspector made short work of the matter. 
Ten pounds bail in each case and a hearing set for Tuesday 
morning. At first he said Monday, and then remembered 
that that was a bank holiday. Bill produced a friend who 
went on his bond. Sutphen, with a bold front, proposed 
to do the same for Alphonse. The police-inspector de- 
murred, and inclined toward cash. He was very polite, 
accepted Sutphen’s assurances with respect, thought a 
while—and then wanted ten pounds. In the desperation 
of despair, Sutphen assumed the high horse ; talked about 
the intervention of the American Ambassador ; protested 
vigorously that the value of his car alone was an over- 
whelming security ; warned the inspector against raising 
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an international question; and made the ten pounds ap- 
pear a matter of principle for which he was prepared to die 
in the last ditch. The inspector deferentially listened to 
it all; explained, with the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath, that his own discretion was limited, and that the 
ten pounds was in no way to be considered a slight, but an 
unavoidable formality. 

Finding it impossible to carry his point, Sutphen turned 
with a fine air to the burly landlord of the White Hart Inn, 
and said that no doubt ‘‘his good friend here” would oblige 
him by signing the bond? His good friend, on the con- 
trary, betrayed an extreme reluctance to do anything of 
the kind. Like all hotel people, he had a preternatural 
instinct for imposture. He had been bitten too many 
times not to see through a bluff. He answered a little 
bluntly that he did not see his way—that was his horrid 
formula—that he did not see his way (as though it were 
dark, and he had left his lantern at home) to go bail for a 
perfect stranger. 

Then the murder came out. 

“The truth is, ’m temporarily out of funds,”’ answered 
Sutphen. “An absurd chain of accidents has landed me 
here penniless. I must really throw myself on your good 
nature, and ask as a favor—yes, a favor—that my un- 
fortunate chauffeur be spared the hardship of two days’ 
imprisonment while my money is on the way.” 

The landlord grinned sardonically. He had been nearly 
fooled, and he congratulated himself on his escape. Beg- 
gars in motor-cars—that was the way of it nowadays! 
The police-inspector also shed a considerable amount of his 
geniality. In fact, he pretty well shed it all. At Eccles, 
as at most places, “‘if you haven’t no money you needn’t 
come ’round.”’ He felt he owed it to himself to make up 
for his misplaced courtesy. In a curt and businesslike 
manner, he waved Alphonse to a cell, and shook his head 
at Sutphen’s last appeal. 

It was an affecting leave-taking between master and 
mécanicien. The latter was in tears, and asserted his inno- 
cence between his sobs. What weighed on him 
was not the prospect of a British dungeon, but 
the terrible predicament in which he had unwit- 
tingly involved those he loved. He might have 
been another Dreyfus on the eve of departure for 
Devil’s Island. Sutphen was bluer than blue, 
but he told the faithful fellow to buck up, and 
promised that no stone should be left unturned 
to free himatonce. In that fateful and melting 
moment Alphonse saw the opportunity to bring 
forward the agency of the Pattosien skid-proof 
tire. He hastily explained in French, while an 
impatient policeman was waiting to drag him 
away, the sentimental and financial difficulties 
that Monsieur Sutphen might so readily resolve. 
“Monsieur is acquainted with the incomparable 
nature of the Pattosien, and as a man of affairs 
can readily see the insignificance of the sum de- 
manded. Yet without Monsieur’s assistance I 
shall be obliged to lose, not only an assured 
income, but what is dearer to me than all—the 
life companionship of one I love to madness!” 

Sutphen asked a few questions; was shown 
the letter; and then came plump out with a 
hearty consent. 

“You write and accept it,” he said, “and 
name meas your backer. It’s a first-class prop- 
osition and can’t fail. I wish you all luck, both 
with the tire and the lady!” : 

Alphonse was overcome at his good fortune. 
He tried to stammer forth his thanks. Con- 
trition, the Pattosien tire, his gratitude, all were 
touched on in the broken sentences with which 
he proclaimed himself the happiest of men. 

The irony of the contrast struck Sutphen as he nodded 
to the inspector and gloomily marched out. How gladly 
would he have borrowed a handful of those twelve thou- 
sand franes! He foresaw difficulties with the landlord of 
the White Hart— humiliations, insults, contumely. 

And his worst forebodings were promptly realized. He 
found the two women pale and tearful, to whom the news 
of Alphonse’s incarceration came as the last straw. Miss 
Schell keeled over on the sofa and began to kick hyster- 
ically. She moaned out something about “the prison- 
taint,”’ and how “‘he could never hold up his head again !”’ 
Sutphen was goaded into saying: ‘‘Oh, bosh!” Essy 
passionately reproached him for being so unfeeling, and 
then, conscience-stricken at what she had said, began to 
cry, too. It was at this damp moment that William ap- 
peared—no longer the bland, brisk, obsequious William 
—pbut the avenging head waiter of an outraged hotel. He 
came to inform them, in chill and terrible accents, that 
there were no rooms available for their haccommodation. 

“But we were told there were!’’ roared Sutphen. “Sir 
John Somebody’srooms. They were to be ready by now!” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said William. ‘‘It was all the fault of 
the young person at the desk—and you had better try 
the Blue Boar or the Temperance Hotel !’ 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ The men of peace have to bear the brunt of war. 


@ Consistency is a jewel, but few men of good sense wear 
jewelry. 


@ The United States should continue to export all war and 
import all peace negotiations. 

es 
@ Possession is nine points of the law, but it isn’t much 
satisfaction in a rejected manuscript. 


@ The average city amateur who goes in for farming begins 
by planting his dollars and ends by harrowing his feelings. 


@ The United States Senators who do not want to be elected 
by the people are not the Senators whom the people would 
want to elect. 


@ Yellow journalism, yellow fever and the various yellow 
perils have so far failed to affect the fashionable vogue of 
the yellow metal. 


@ There was talk of a billion indemnity just as soon as it 
was known that the peace commissioners were to meet at 
a Yankee summer resort. 


@ The Japanese claim great credit for worshiping their 
ancestors. But as usual America is ahead. In close cam- 
paigns, our politicians vote them. 


Writing, Journalistic and Academic 


HE academic world may well rub its eyes over Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s praise of our American news- 
paper English. In no other country is so much time and 
money spent in teaching undergraduates to write well, and 
in none is it the custom to speak with such deep condemna- 
tion of newspaper style. Yet President Wilson finds that 
the college man is diffuse and feeble, while the reporter, 
writing under unexampled haste and pressure, ‘‘is gener- 
ally terse and clear and right to the point, and tells in a 
simple way exactly what he wants to say.” 

The secret of writing is to have something to say, and to 
say it. It has been our custom to ignore the first injunc- 
tion, and to dilate on the second. Many are the exercises 
in the use of words, in the structure of sentences and para- 
graphs, in clearness, force and elegance. Sophomores 
wrestle yearly with the theory and the art of exposition, 
description and narration. But what does it all come to, 
if the writer has nothing to say? Vast seas of words, surg- 
ing over a tiny reef of thought; pseudo-literary culture, 
with all its dreadful attitudes of self-consciousness, and 
little of the healthy dynamics of matter wedded to 
manner! 

To remedy this, President Wilson intends to make his 
Princeton undergraduates write occasional reports upon 
their work in which emphasis will be particularly laid upon 
correctness and fullness in the statement of fact. The 
student will be made to treat what he has learned as a 
reporter treats his “‘story.” 

One element is lacking in this project—the necessity of 
brevity and condensity. The reporter must be as brief as 


he is full and accurate, for he is not permitted to waste the 
scant space of our news-crowded journals, nor the scantier 
leisure of the reader. The blue pencil of the college in- 
structor will have to be as inexorable as that of the trained 
copy editor. Much might be learned from the art of the 
writer of advertisements, for with him the unnecessary 
word or sentence has the closest of all relations with the 
“drawing power” of the advertisement on the one hand, 
and on the other with the equally practical matter of the 
bank-account. 

The ideal system is that of the English universities. 
There degrees are awarded on the basis of a single general 
examination, in which fullness and correctness of matter 
are barely sufficient. To attain an honorable degree, it is 
necessary to present the facts coherently, forcibly, and 
with the touch of individual quality in feeling and expres- 
sion, which is called style. As the examination time is as 
strictly limited as in the case of a newspaper reporter, 
brevity and compactness are indispensable. The excel- 
lence of this system is manifest to any one who has con- 
trasted the English reviews with the similar output of 
educated men in America. President Wilson’s innovation 
is a long step in the right direction; but it will not bring 
the best results until it is applied to the most important 
as well as the least important productions of the under- 
graduate pen. 


The Decline of Singing 


NTIL the last few years congregational singing was 
one of the conspicuous features of the life of every 
community in this country. From Maine to California, 
at least twice on Sunday, and usually at an evening sery- 
ice in the middle of the week, practically the whole popu- 
lation assembled in the churches, chiefly to sing. Those 
who could sing and those who thought they could were no 
more fond of lifting up their voices than were those who 
couldn’t sing and knew it, but were grateful for the opper- 
tunity to indulge their passion unnoted and unrebuked 
in the security of the chorus. 

All this is passing away—not the love of doing a little 
singing but the opportunity to do it. The knowing ones, 
and those who wish to be thought knowing, have frowned 
it down. The congregation must listen, not participate; 
the man or the woman who ‘‘can’t sing a little bit” yet 
yearns for the relief or the stimulus of singing must go to 
the woods or suppress the longing. 

It is a pity. Singing directly develops those qualities 
that lift the thoughts and the heart from the ground and 
that lighten the burdens of life. The preacher who wants 
to pack his church will insist upon congregational singing, 
and will encourage everybody to join in heartily. He will 
lose only the finicky—and the finicky wouldn’t be happy 
even in Heaven. 


The Stolen Crop Report 


T IS exceedingly regrettable that anybody should have 
stolen a Government crop report. It undoubtedly 
happened, however—an employee of the bureau purloining 
the figures and sending them to a confederate in New York. 
After this, there’s no use doubting that the man really did 
steal the red-hot stove. 

We are often reminded that agriculture is the basis of 
our industries, and reports of conclusive authority as to 
the state of the crops while in the making and the amount 
and quality of the yield at harvest would unquestionably 
be of decided advantage to the whole business world— 
excepting a few gentlemen who run ‘‘deals’’ on the Board 
of Trade. The machinery at Washington, however, has 
never yet produced reports of this conclusive character. 
The bureau, using its method of comparative percentages, 
made a final report on the crops of 1899 which — on the three 
chief cereals—was smaller by over fifteen million acres as 
to area harvested, and over four hundred million bushels 
as to yield, than the census report which was supposed to 
have been reached by actual enumeration. In the ensuing 
squabble, the crop bureau pointed out that the census 
report credited certain counties with more acres in crops 
than there were in the counties. So the crop bureau moved 
its figures up about half-way between its own conclusions 
and those of the census. 

The crop bureau’s standing answer to its critics is that it 
hasn’t money enough to do the work as it should be done. 
Meanwhile, the Department of Agriculture has money to 
shower the rural regions with pamphlets explaining scien- 
tifically why the milk makes more noise when the pail is 
empty than when it is full. 


When We Go to War 


M® ROOSEVELT has now as his adviser and manager 
for foreign affairs a man whose chief characteristic 
is an excellent mind to an extraordinary degree free from 
passion. Mr. Root is as calm and as cold as an adding 
machine. Further, Mr. Roosevelt makes no secret of his 
enormous confidence in ‘‘Elihu’s judgment.’’ Whatever 
may or may not be the effect of Mr. Root’s influence, 
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so far as domestic affairs—notably Mr. Root’s friends | 
and clients, the ‘“‘captains of industry’’—are concerned, | 
every one will feel that the distinguished, powerful office — 
of Secretary of State, while he occupies it, will neither _ 
inaugurate nor promote any provocative policy in heat | 
and thoughtlessness. — 
If we ever have a foreign war it will be because we our- | 
selves wish it, as no nation on earth would dream of the | 
madness of attacking us. Therefore, if we should haye 
foreign trouble while ‘‘Elihu’s judgment” is at the helm, | 
we should know that ‘‘Elihu’s judgment”’ was that we | 
needed a foreign war to take our minds off our home 
troubles. ” 
~ 

Taking Long Chances | 

fs\y es deal has been said about the pernicious influ- 
ence of horse-racing, but, singularly enough, the most 
dangerous effect of such exhibitions has been quite over- 


looked, and this particular evil should have all the Pi: 
attention because it menaces the innocent bystander to a } 
peculiar degree. | 


It is well known that Wall Street is the guardian of the | 
business interests of the country. The vast extent of its — 
trust in this regard need not be commented upon. But 1 
Wall Street is so unfortunately constituted that it simply | 
cannot resist a horse-race. It feels its responsibility to the | 
nation. It knows that the material well-being of nearly © 
eighty million people rests in its perspiring hands. But > 
if there is an ‘‘event”’ at Sheepshead Bay it shuts up shop | 
and goes. . 

So far fortune has been kind to the country. No su- 
preme business crisis has ever fallen on the day when there 
was a big horse-race. If such a conjunction ever happened | 
there would, apparently, be no hope for the public. Its | 
fiscal guardian would certainly go to the race. 

Fortunately, also, prize-fights are held at night. 1 
the Street can save the business interests of the country by 
day without missing amusement at the ring-side. | 


Circus Talk 


Ve hundreds of young business men are even now | 
anxiously considering in what manner they shall | 
present themselves to the public. This is written for | 
their benefit. 
When M. Witte, the Czar’s accomplished representative, | 
reached our hospitable shores he immediately gave out | 
a statement to the press, and those who read it were seized | 
by a gloomy suspicion that the Russian statesman really | 
had no expectation >f coming to terms with the Japanese | 
envoys. ‘‘Peace Outlook is Dark” was a typical news- | 
paper headline. This was not because M. Witte said so. | 
Quite the contrary. It was because the statement—care- | 
fully prepared in advance at sea—mentioned that the 
plenipotentiary was profoundly touched by the friendly 
greeting of the American newspapers, whose keen intelli- 
gence and high ethical aims he so greatly admired; and for 
the rest was mainly taken up with pointing out that his 
visit was a signal proof of the profound friendship of the | 
Czar for the United States, at whose behest he had waived | 
all precedent and, with extraordinary generosity, dis- | 
patched a representative to meet the envoys of the brave 
and chivalrous foe. 
That the public took this eloquent pronouncement as a 
bad augury for peace was due, no doubt, to an unconscious 
association of ideas. It has learned, by an experience ex- 
tending over many years, that what is seen inside the large 
tent is not really the wild and wondrous whelm of the 
winged wizard of the winds and waters, but merely a bony 
person named Johnson riding a bicycle down an inelined 
plane into a tank. Nowadays, it would probably believe 
a plain statement about Johnson, but mention of the wie ie 
immediately generates doubt in its mind. 
This is why high finance, which knows more about this | 
subject than anybody else, invariably restricts itself to 
the plainest language and cuts out every adjective in| 
presenting its wares to the public. 
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- Thank You Kindly, Sir a 


oe who control the output of steel in the several — 
countries of the world have ‘‘got together,” have| 
agreed on territories, have abolished international compe _ 
tition. As for home competition, it is either altogether 
smothered or rendered ineffectual by the fact that a com- — 
pany big enough to compete could not get the necessary | — 
millions without guaranteeing dividends and interest So 
large that to make reasonable prices for steel would be) 
impossible. So, the consumer must pay not only for the | 
cost of producing the steel in the market, but also for the 
cost of maintaining and expanding the plutocracy that 
controls the steel industry. of 
Well, if we consumers got things at fair prices, 2 
accumulated a surplus, we might spend it foolishly. 
ought to be grateful to those kind monopolists who 
nobly toiling to keep us in the ways of ceaseless ind 
and healthful freedom from the snares of too much 
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HE credit man was the subject of our talk 
as a crowd of us sat, one Sunday after- 
noon, in the writing-room of the Palace 

11, at San Francisco. The big green palm 

‘e centre of the room cast, from its droop- 

:nd fronded branches, shadows upon the 

tugs carpeting the stone floor. This was a 

ful scene and wholly unfitting to the 

ict of our talk. 

' would rather herd sheep in a blizzard,” 

ted out the clothing man, ‘‘than make 

sts. It is the most thankless job a human 
izcan hold. If you ship goods and they’re 
aid for, the house kicks:: if you turn down 

‘rs sent in, the traveling man raises a howl. 

» of it for me. No, sir!’’ 

‘ have always been fairly lucky,” spoke 

he hat man. ‘‘I’ve never been with but 

/aouses in my life and I’ve really never had 

‘trouble with my credit men. They were 

{ reasonable, broad-minded, quick-witted, 

matic gentlemen. If a man’s credit were 

:tful in their minds, they would usually 

ine about him or even wire me, sometimes, 

/ order were in a rush, to tell them what I 

cht of the situation. And they would 

ys pay attention to what I said.” 

‘The credit man,’’ said a chap who traveled 

*, big clothing house, ‘‘usually grows up 

) office boy to cashier, and from cashier 

okkeeper, from bookkeeper to assistant 

, and then to credit man himself. If the 

\man could be induced to become a credit 

2 he would make the best one possible, 

(use he would understand that the sales- 

1 himself can get closer to his customer 

4 any one else and can find out things from a: 

ithat his customer would not tell to any > 

¢lse, and, having been on the road himself, ; 
rould know that really about the only 

iole source of information concerning a 

hant is the salesman. 

‘Vhen a merchant has confidence enough 

iman to buy goods from him—and he will 
touy goods from him unless he has that confidence— 

ill tell him all about his private affairs. He will tell 
nhow much business he is doing, how much profit he is 
ng, how much he owes, what are his future prospects, 
(everything of that kind.’ 

‘The worst feature of turning down an order,” said the 
yzoods man, ‘‘is that, when you have an order turned 
i, you also have a customer turned away. I was once 
ung onamaninthe house. He wasfrom out West. He 
1about half through buying his bill. The account was 
)h over twelve thousand a year to me. He thought so 
un of my firm that he had his letters sent in my care, and 
42 our store his headquarters while in the city. One 

g, when he came in to get his mail I saw him open 
of his letters and, as he read it, a peculiar expression 
over hisface. When he had read his mail I asked him 

k was ready to finish up. He said to me: ‘No, Harry, I 

M to go over and see your credit man.’ 

Went with him. One of the old man’s sons, who had 
scome back from college, had taken charge of the West- 
nredits. The old man would have been a great deal 
tr off if he’d pensioned the kid and put one of the 
“ers in the office instead. My customer went up to the 
€t boy and said to him: 

‘Now, Mr.—, I’ve just received a letter from home 
ng that you’ve drawn on me for $385. What explana- 
have you to make of this, sir? I have always, hereto- 
t discounted every bill that I have bought from this 
Hlishment, and this bill for which you have drawn on 
es not yet due.’ 

T'll look the matter up,’ said the young credit man. 
©0ked over his books a few minutes and then tried to 
it some sort of an explanation in a half haughty kind of 
Vy. My customer interrupted him right in the midst 
|S explanation and said: ‘Well, you needn’t say any- 
i, more about this, sir. Just see what I owe you.’ 
“his was looked up and my customer right then 
there wrote his check for what he owed and said to 


’ 


Id man, I’m mighty sorry to have to do this, but I 
ot interpret this gentleman’s conduct (pointing to the 
t man) to mean anything but that my credit is no 
nT good here. I shall see if there is not some one else in 
“ity who will trust me as I thought that this firm was 
lg to trust me.’ 

_ couldn’t explain matters in any way, and my customer 
/—walked out of the store and has never been 


to Make of This, Sir?” 


back since. That piece of tomfoolery on the part of our 
credit man lost the house and me an account worth over 
$12,000 a year.” 

“That fellow,” broke in the clothing man, ‘‘should have 
got the same dose that was once given a credit man in 
the house I used to work for. He had been turning down 
order after order on good people for all of us boys. When we 
came home from our fall trip we were so dissatisfied that we 
got together and swore that we would not sign a contract 
with the house unless the credit man they had was fired. 
We all signed a written agreement to this effect. Also, 
we agreed, upon our honor, that if one of us was fired for 
taking the stand we would all go. 

“Now, you know, boys, it is the salesman that makes the 
house. The house may have a line of goods that is strictly 
it, but, unless they have good salesmen on the road, they 
might as well shut up shop. A salesman, of course, gets 
along a great deal better with a good line than he does with 
a poor one, but a wholesale house without a line of first- 
class representatives cannot possibly succeed with the 
best goods on the market. 

“And the house knows this. 

“Well, sir, I was the first salesman the old man struck to 
make a contract with for the next year. I had been doing 
first rate, making a good salary and everything of that kind, 
and when the old man called me into his private office he 
said to me: 

“Well, I suppose we haven’t very much to talk over. 
What you have done has been satisfactory to us, and I hope 
we've been satisfactory to you. If it suits you, we will just 
continue your old contract.’ 

“«There will have to be one condition to it,’ said I to 
the old man. 

“Well, what’s that?’ 

“*T simply will not work for this establishment if the 
credit man that you have here is to continue. He has 
taken hundreds of dollars out of my pocket this year by 
turning down orders on good people who are worthy of 
credit. 

““* Now, it doesn’t make any difference as to his salary 
if he turns down good people; in fact, if he is in doubt 
about any man at all, or even the least bit skittish, 
what does he do but turn him down? This is nothing out 
of his pocket, but it’s taking shoes away from my babies, 
and I simply won’t stand for it.’ » 

“The long and short of it was that I didn’t sign with the 
old man that day, but he soon ‘caved’ after he had talked 
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“What Explanation Have You 


Concerning the Credit Man 


By Charles N. Crewdson 
Tales of the Road 


with a few more of the boys, one of whom told 
him point blank that we would all quit unless 
he gave the credit man his walking papers. 
And the credit man went, and to-day he is 
where he ought to be—keeping books at a 
hundred a month!” 

“Tt is not alone against the credit man who 
turns down orders that I have a grudge,” said 
the furnishing-goods man, ‘‘but also against 
the fellow who monkeys with old customers. 
If there is anything that makes a customer 
sour it is to be drawn on by a firm that he has 
dealt with for a long time. Some of the mer- 
chants out in the country, you know, get 
themselves into the notion of thinking that 
the house they deal with really loves them. 
They don’t know what a cold-blooded lot our 
houses really are. What they’re all looking 
for is the coin, and they don’t care very much 
for a man when they believe he can’t pay his 
bills. 

“T know I never felt cheaper in my life than 
I did last trip. I went into an old customer’s 
store and what should I see upon his shelves 
but another man’s goods! I felt as if somebody 
had hit me between the eyes with a mallet, for 
he was a man I had nursed for four or five years 
and brought him up to be a good customer. 

“He had a sort of a racket store when I 
started with him—groceries, tin pans, eggs, 
brooms, a bucket of raw oysters, and all that 
sort of stuff. One day I said to him: ‘Why 
don’t you throw out this junk and go more into 
the clothing and furnishing-goods business? 
Lots cleaner business and pays a great deal 
more profit. Furthermore, this line of goods 
is sold on long datings, and you can stretch 
your capital much further than in handling 
other lines.’ 

“Well, sir, he talked with me seriously about 
the matter, and from that time on he began to 
drop out the tin pan and oyster end of his line. 
When I saw he was doing this I asked him to 
let me have the hook in the ceiling from which 
for so long had swung his bunch of blackening bananas, 
so I could have a souvenir of his past folly! I had worked 
him up until his account was strictly a good one. 

“Tn fact, he prospered so well with this store that after a 
while he started another one. When he did this he, of 
course, stretched his capital a little and depended upon his 
old houses to take care of him. He had always discounted 
his bills in full, sometimes even anticipating payments and 
making extra discounts. 

‘“‘T was tickled to sell him about twice as much as usual on 
one of my trips. It was just ninety days after this when I 
got around again and saw the other fellow’s goods in the 
store. When I looked at the strange labels I felt like some 
fellow had landed me one on the jaw. You know it hurts 
to lose a customer, especially if he is one that you have fed 
on the bottle and thinks a great deal of you personally. 

“Well, when I saw the other stuff, all I could do was 
to march right up and say: ‘ Well, Fred, the other fellow’s 
been getting in his work, Isee. What’s the matter? The 
sooner we get through with the unpleasant part of it the 
better.’ 

““*Now, there isn’t anything the matter with you, old 
man,’ said my customer. ‘Come up here in the office. I 
want to show you how your house treated me.’ 

“And there he showed me a letter he had received from 
the house, stating that he must pay up his old account 
before they would ship him any more goods; and the old 
bill was one which was dated May 1, four months, and was 
not due until September 1. They wrote him this before the 
first of June, at which time he was entitled to take off six 
per cent. He simply sent a check for what he owed them 
and, to be sure, wrote them to cancel his order. There was 
a good bill and a loyal customer gone—all on account of a 
poor credit man.”’ 

“Once in a while, though,’”’ said the shoe man, ‘‘you 
strike a fellow that will take a thing of this sort good- 
naturedly, but they are rare. I once had a customer down 
in Missouri who got a little behind with the house. The 
credit man wrote him just about the same sort of a letter 
that your man received, but my friend, instead of getting 
mad, wrote back a letter to the house something like this: 


“Dear House: I’ve been buying goods from you fora long 
time. I have paid you as well as I know how. You know 
Iam pretty green. I started in life pulling the bell cord over 
a mule and when I made a little money at this I started a 
butcher shop. My neighbors who sold other stuff—dry- 
goods and things of that sort—it looked to me didn’t have 
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much more sense than I, and they lived in nice houses and 
had sprinklers and flowers in their yards. So it looked to 
me like that was a good business to go into. I tried my 
hand at it and have got on fairly well. Of course, I have 
been a little slow, you know, being fool enough to think 
everybody honest and to do a credit business myself. 

‘«*Now, I really want to thank you for telling me I must 
pay up before I can get any more goods. I kind of look on 
you people as my friends, I have dealt with you so long, 
and if you are getting a little leery about me, why I don’t 
know what in the world the other fellows that don’t care 
anything about me must be beginning to think. When I 
got your letter telling me to pay up before you would ship 
the bill I had bought, I felt like [ had run into a stone fence, 
but this lick over the head has really done me a whole lot 
of good and I am going to go a little more careful hereafter. 

“* Just now I am not able to dig up all that I owe, but 
here is my check for a hundred. Now, I want to keep out 
of the hole after this, so you had better cut down the order 
I gave your man about a half. After all, the best friend 
that a man has is himself, and hereafter J am going to try a 
little harder to look after Number One.’ 


“Another thing that makes it hard for us,’ said the 
furnishing man, ‘‘is to have the credit man so infernally 
long in deciding about a shipment, holding off and hold- 
ing off, brooding and brooding, waiting and waiting, 
and wondering and wondering whether they'll ship or 
whether they’ll not, and finally getting the notion to send 
the goods just about the time a man countermands his 
order. A countermand, you know, is always a pusher, and 
I would advise any merchant who really wants to get goods, 
to place an order and then immediately countermand it. 
Whenever he does this, the credit man will invariably beg 
him to take the stuff. 

“T once sold a man who, while he was stretching his 
capital to the limit, was doing a good business, and he 
wanted some red, white and blue neckties for Fourth of 
July trade. I had sold him the bill in the early part of May. 
About the twentieth of June I received a letter from the 
credit man asking me to write him further information 
about my man. Well, I gave it to him. I sent him a tele- 
gram that read like this: ‘Ship this man to-day by express 
sure. Heavens alive, he is good! You ought to make 
credits for a coffin factory for a while.’”’ 

“The credit man is usually hard to deal with about allow- 
ances, for another thing,” said the shoe man. ‘His kind 
will fuss around about making little allowances of a couple 


of dollars that come out of the house, and never stop to” 


think we often spend that much on sundries twice over every 
day. I had a man, a great while ago, to whom I had sold a 
case of shoes that were not at all satisfactory. I could 
see that they were not when I called upon him, and I 
simply told him right out: ‘Look here, Mark, this stuff 
isn’t right. Now, I wish to square it. What will make 
this right?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I don’t think theseshoes are 
worth within two dollars a dozen of what you charged . 
me.’ ‘No, they’re not worth within three dollars,’ 
said I. ‘I will just give you a credit bill for three 
dollars and call it square.’ It was nothing more than 
right, because the stuff was poor. 

“I came into the house soon after this and, passing 
a credit ‘memo’ into the office, the credit man howled 
as if I were pulling his jaw teeth. It hurt him to’see 
that little three dollars go on the profit and loss 
account. ‘Well, I won’t insist upon it,’ said I. ‘I 
will just ask the man to return the goods.’ ‘All right,’ 
he said. 

“When I wrote out to my man I told him the truth 
about the matter—that the house had howled a little 
because I had made the credit, and I asked him to 
simply fire the stuff right back, but not to forget to ask 
that he be credited with the amount of freight which 
he had already paid on the case of shoes. It was just 
a small item, but what do you think the credit man 
said when I showed him my customer’s letter, asking 
for the freight? 

“He said: ‘Well, that fellow’s mighty small!’”’ 

“T have never had any of these troubles that you 
boys are talking about,” said the hat man. 

“Lucky boy! Lucky boy!” spoke up the clothing 
man in his big, heavy voice. 

“Tt’s a strange thing to me,” chimed in the cloth- 
ing man, “that credit men do not exercise more 
common-sense: Now, there is one way, and just one 
way, in which a credit department can be properly con- 
ducted. The credit man and the man on the road must 
work in double harness, and pull together. The sales- 
man should know everything that is going on between 
his house and his customer. And when it comes to the 
scratch, his judgment is the judgment that should 
prevail when any matter is to be decided upon. The 
salesman should have a copy of every letter that his 
customer writes his house, and he should be sent a 
duplicate of every line that the house writes to the 
customer. He should be kept posted as to the amount 
of shipment the house makes, and he should be notified 
whenever the customer makes a remittance. This 
puts the salesman in position to know how much to 
sell his customer, and also when to mark the new bill 
he sells for shipment. At the time of making the sale 
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it is very easy for the man on the road to say to his cus- 
tomer: ‘Now, look here, friend; as you haven’t been quite 
able to meet your past obligations promptly, suppose that 
we stand off this shipment for a little while and give youa 
chance to get out of the hole? I don’t want to bend your 
back with a big load of debt.’ For saying this the customer 
will thank his salesman; but the house cannot write the 
letter and say this same thing without making a customer 
hot. 

““And another thing: If a salesman has shown himself 
strictly square in his recommendations, the salesman’s 
recommendations regarding a shipment should be followed. 
The salesman is the one man who can tell whether his cus- 
tomer is playing ball or attending to business. Now, for 
example, not a great while ago I saw a merchant, that one 
big firm in this country thinks is strictly good, playing 
billiards on the Saturday before Christmas. If there is any 
time on earth when a retail merchant should be in his store, 
it is on this day, but here was this man, away from his store 
and up at the hotel, guzzling high-balls and punching ivory. 
That thing alone would have been enough to queer him 
with me, and if I had been selling him and he was not meet- 
ing his bills promptly, I should simply tell the house to 
cut him off. 

““The salesman also knows how much business a man is 
doing — whether it is a credit business, and all the other sig- 
nificant details. He knows all about the trade conditions in 
his customer’s town—whether there has been a good crop 
and prices high; whether the pay-roll is keeping up or not; 
whether there is some new enterprise going to start that will 
put on more men and boom things. He knows all about 
these things, and he is on the spot and has a personal 
interest in finding them out, if he is honest—and most sales- 
men are. It is to his interest to be so. And he can give 
information to the credit department that nobody else 
can.” : 

“The credit man,” said the furnishing-goods man, 
“should do another thing. He should not only send to the 
salesman the letter he writes, but he should confer with the 
man on the road bejore he writes. What he should do—if 
the references the merchant gives return favorable reports 
and the salesman recommends the account—is, without 
going any further, pass out an order to save himself a whole 
lot of worry. But it matters not how bad are the reports 
from any and all sources, the credit man should write the 
salesman if he is near, or even wire him if he is far away, 
laying before him the facts and asking for further infor- 
mation and judgment. I once asked our credit man to do 
this, but he kicked because a telegram would cost the house 


Forty Years Ago 
By Nixon Waterman 


T wandered to the college, Tom, where you and J were mates 

And crammed our heads with learning till we nearly split our 
pates. 

The tutors thought that quite the thing in those old times, but, oh! 

They don’t do now the way they did some forty years ago. 


I sought the lonely campus, Tom, and asked a cripple, *‘ Where 

Are all the students?’’—‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘they’re scattered 
here and there ; 

The ball nine’s in Chicago, and the crews are off to row.’’— 

We couldn’t get away like that some forty years ago. 


“The tennis team,’ continued he, ‘‘ is doing Brown to-day ; 

Our golfers are at Princeton, and the glee club, too,’s away : 

Our gun club and our archery team are laying Harvard low.’’— 

We missed a lot of fun, dear Tom, some forty years ago. 

“Our football men are in New York arranging dates,”’ said he, 

“For this year’s games.’’ And then he sighed: “‘ I’m here at 
home, you see, ; 

Because my back and legs are broke—rough-housed me, don’t 
you know?” 

We didn’t have such sport, dear Tom, some forty years ago. 


I said to him: ‘* Well, anyhow, the faculty is here ?”’ 

“You’re wrong,’ says he, ‘‘they’ve gone along to help the 
rooters cheer ; 

3ut you might find the janitor.’’ I said to him, “Oh, no!” 

And hurried from those scenes, dear Tom, of forty years ago. 


In those old days of grind, dear Tom, our tutors were perverse ; 

Although we’d telegraph ourselves: ‘‘Come home; your mother’s 
worse !”’ 

The sly old “ profs’ 
SO, 

And keep us grubbing in the books some forty years ago. 


; 


would wink a wink which meant it wasn’t 


Things may be better now, dear Tom, than in those days of yore, 
When every fellow had to get of bookish stuff a store ; 

I hope the boys are happy now, but this one truth I know, 

I wish we could relive those. days of forty years ago. 


four bits. He hadn’t stopped to think that it cost 
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ten to twenty dollars expenses on every order I to 
“Tt is strange, too, that credit men do not average 
than they do. If the heads of firms really knew \ 
blunders their credit men: make, I believe that man) 
them would be fired to-morrow. There isn’t any 
of getting at their blunders except through the kickin; 
the traveling man, and when he makes a howl, the hy} 
of the house usually dismiss him with, ‘You sell the gc 
and we’ll attend to the rest.’ a 
“A really broad-minded, quick-witted, diplomatie, ¢| 
teous credit man, as you say, is worth a great deal : 
house. Now, just to show you how the credit man and 
salesman can pull together, let me give you an exam 
“T sold a man a fair bill of goods. I knew he w, 
straightforward, square, capable man of good chara; 
He was a hustler. I was ina rush and I took from him 8 
a brief statement of his affairs. I wrote the house th’ 
thought well of the man, but didn’t especially recomn | 
him. You see, if you recommend strongly every man } 
sell, it is the same as recommending none. So, une: j 
comes to a hard pinch, I say no more than is necessary, | 
credit man got the agency reports on this man, which m | 
him out as no good and having no capital, and a whole Ko 
q 
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things of that sort, and he wrote the man refusing to 

the bill. It looked to him that this man’s condition 
so hopeless that it was unnecessary for him to write | 
He simply turned the order down straight out. Wh 
came in and went over my list of turn-downs, I sin} 
broke right out and said to the credit man: k 
“Here, you’ve made a bull on this.’ 
“Tyo you really think so?’ said he. | 
““Yes, [know it! Why, this fellow made $5000 last; 3 
on a sawmill that he has. He is in a booming cour y 
Maybe he had a little bad luck in the past, but he is a 
and sinks deep into the velvet every time he takes a sp 
“Why, Iam awfully sorry. What shall I do about ? 
“““Teave it to me,’ said I. | 
“‘T wrote out to my man and told him the straight ¢ t 
that the agencies had done him a great injustice, tha) 
should write me personally exactly how he stood and f]|’ 
would see things through for him in the office. I said 2 
my house meant him no harm; that he was a strangt ti 
them, but upon my recommendation, if his statement’ n 
anything like what I thought it should be, they wi 
fill the order. At the same time, I suggested that the il 
be cut about half for the first shipment. | 
‘‘Well, sir, that man sent me in his statement | 
ing that he not only had merchandise for whicl ii 
owed very little, but also over four hundred dor: 
in the bank. I remember the amount. His stater ni 
showed that he had a net worth of nearly eli 2 
thousand dollars—and that man told the truth. } f 
this information he would give me direct, but ii 
house might not have been able to obtain it. — 
“There is now good feeling all around, and jus ¢ 
cause the credit man paid attention to the salesm | 
Yet—alas, for the comfort of the traveling mi = 

there are too few houses that have due respect fo 
feelings. The traveling man is on the spot. He kis 
at first hand what should be done. His orders sh ld 
be supreme. His work for a year should be consid 
asa whole. If, at the end of his contract, what he 
done is not satisfactory, let him be told so. Conti/a 
petty hammering at him drives him to despair. | 
For example: I know of one firm in the whol \! 
hat business that ‘‘raised hob” in a letter with ') 
best man because he would, in selling dozen loi t¢ 
customers, specify sizes on the goods that his eust« ¢! 
wished—a most absurd thing for the house to 
The merchant must, of course, keep his own s/ 

clean and not become overstocked on certal 
If he has been handling a certain “number” anc 
sold out all of the small sizes, only the large 
remaining, it would be foolish for him to buy ret! 
sizes and get in his lot the usual proportion of 
ones. All he needs and will need for several moi 
perhaps, will be the smaller run of sizes. Now. 
salesman on the spot and the merchant know 
what should be ordered, and if the house kicks 
salesman, as did this house, they act absurdly. 
Not only do too many houses write kicking le i 
to their men on the road, but many fail to ‘)¥ 
the proper appreciation of their salesmen’s effor 
get good results. When a salesman has do e Pe 
work and knows it, he loves to be told so, craves, oy 
midst of his hard work, alittle word of good cheer. — 
the man handling salesmen who is wise enous” 
write a few words of encouragement and app! : 
to his salesmen on the road, knows not how m 
few words help them to succeed in greater | 
It is a mistake for the ‘‘old man” to feel 1 
writes or says too many kind words to his 


from giving words of encouragement. 
the road, least of all men, is liable to 
known as ‘“‘swelled head.” No one learns 
he t one pebble does not make a who 


ry 
(CUFF, scuff! Scuff, scuff! 
) Scuff, scuff!” 

By the token it is Sun- 
morning, after breakfast, 
father is blacking his shoes 
r “boots”—on the back 
h—or ‘‘stoop.’’ Father is 
esh white shirt sleeves, and 
ent at an acute angle. He 

one foot—trousers well 
ed up above the shoe-top—on the wash- 
*h, and, with the trusty, familiar 
king-brush firmly grasped by its dingy 
lle, spits into the box of blacking, which 
's upon its cover the ‘‘three bee”’ brand 
Burpee’s Best.” He dabbles at the box 
| the dauber part of the brush, being 
Imob of bristles at the opposite end 
) the handle, and industriously anoints 
shoe, fore and aft; then, reversing the 
3 of the brush, he polishes—‘‘Scuff, 
‘! Scuff, scuff! Scuff, scuff !’’—scrub- 
away until the ‘‘boot”’ shines, toe and 
_asslick and glossy as the jet of mother’s 
bracelet. 
{ter father blacks his shoes, you black 
‘gs; and sorely they need it, after their 
ays of strenuous travel amidst dew and 
, rain and shine. You are admonished 
nother to pay particular attention to 
neels, but it does seem as though polish- 
he toes ought to be all-sufficient. How- 
, you give the heels a daub or so. Over 
is house Hen, probably, is blacking his 
is. The routine of Sunday is inviolate. 
inday—the old-time, homely Sunday 
hose days when you were a boy— 
thes now only lavender; but in its 
lality, ere refined by memory to fancy, 
‘ntained considerable rue. Sunday was 
‘thersome mixture of light and shadow. 
(course, you might lie abed until almost 
-, o’clock—but this was the one morning 
1 you did not want to. Of course, there 
\she Sunday breakfast, of special, favor- 
/nenu—but after it awaited the bath 
(Sunday clothes. Of course, there was 
‘Sunday chicken-dinner, with extra 
dessert—but church and Sunday- 
nol were Nea places for working up an 
jtite. Of course, Sunday was the finest 
ee of all the week—but of what avail, 
11 everything to which it incited you 
udeclared ‘‘wicked’’? 
fnday was heralded by suddenly in- 
eed excellence—as Saturday waned— 
iding or fishing or whatever was the 
2st sport of the hour. It also was 
1ded by the pungent odor of scorched 
i as Maggie, the girl, having plucked 
esunday fowl, held the carcass by the 
siover the stove, in the flame of some 
yr stuffed into one of the stove-holes. 
4 Saturday you had worked and played 
hardest, for to-morrow was that hiatus, 
ay, when anything more active than 
ong at a book or walking with father 


wrong. 
‘‘o-morrow——”’ you propose thought- 
to Hen. 

‘Yaw! To-morrow’s Sunday,” 
ired Hen reprovingly. 

“hat’sso; Iforgot,” you acknowledged, 
efallen. 

‘Ad with its prelude of Maggie mopping 
‘eitchen floor and polishing the kitchen 
0: and singeing the chicken, and your- 
ringing in a Sunday supply of wood for 
levood-box, and the weather promising 


re- 


) (wn extraordinarily suited to fun that 
gt never be offered again, Saturday 
‘sd from late afternoon to evening, and 
exe darkened into decorous night. 

Te sun rose sparkling and bright, for 


nay, morning. Alas (you would not dare 


‘y this save to a chosen few who nour- 
like grievance, but you thought it) 
“as, the day offered no excuse for not 
‘to church. Once (but only once, for 
1¢ things never happen twice!) had come 
i tchurch-time, a terrific storm, and you 
lad stayed at home, and mother had 
“ato you. There had never been another 
1 big enough; only tantalizing little 
n€ amidst which hope went glimmering. 
e birds were unusually riotous, but no 
olirom the blue rebuked them; the trees 
sid and the leaves frolicked, and were 
“red not; but nevertheless in the at- 
lhere was the Sabbath hush (now so 
isiined by memory), and all the house- 
«was subdued and still, as, likewise sub- 
« you descended the'stairs to breakfast. 
_, 00d-morning,” said mother gently. 
; her was always gentle, with a distinct, 
gentleness even beyond her wont, on 
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Sunday 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


A Leaf from a Diary of Used-to-Be 


Sunday morning. The spirit of the day 
entered into her patient, God-fearing heart 
and soul, spoke in her voice, and shone 
from her peaceful countenance. 

““Good-morning,”’ said father gravely— 
with the gravity of Sunday shave and 
broadcloth. 

““Good-morning,”” answered you with 
befitting sedateness. 

You ate a quiet, but not, for all that, a 
light breakfast. 

After breakfast came the family prayers 
—an especial Sunday ritual—in the parlor; 
father reading solemnly from the big Bible 
(wherein was your full name and the date 
of your birth, in particular, and other in- 
scriptions of much less importance), and 
‘‘Our Father”’ being repeated in unison, all 
kneeling in circle round, mother’s devout 
tremulo mingling with father’s bass, while 
she fondly listened to see that you stumbled 
not nor omitted a word. 

“Are we going to church?’ you feebly 
ventured in due time. 

“T suppose so; _ certainly,” 
mother, in apparent astonishment. 

“All of us?” 

“Why, sofarasI know. I haven’t heard 
that anybody is going to stay at home. 
Have you?” 

Ne, you had not. But maybe you would, 
in a moment more. 

“‘T’'ve got a little headache,’ you haz- 
arded tentatively. ‘‘But it will go away 
if ’'m quiet.” 

“I’m sorry if you don’t feel well,” par- 
ried mother. ‘‘We’re to have chocolate 
ice cream for dessert—and that’s very bad 
for headache.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t ache much,’’ you hastened to 
assure. ‘‘I jus’ thought 44 

“Why, Johnny! Don’t you want to go to 
church?” reproached mother. 

**Y-yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘“Well, I should hope so,” mother re- 
buked finally. ‘‘It is a privilege, to me, to 


replied 


attend church—and it should be the same, 


to you. I would not let anything, if I could 
help it, keep me from church.” 

No—nor you either. She is such a con- 
scientious mother—a mighty good mother, 
too, as you must acknowledge. 

“Run along and black your shoes,” she 
concludes. 

And presently you must bathe. Yes, you 
must bathe. You may have been in swim- 
ming only yesterday—been in all the after- 
noon, until your skin was shriveled and 
bleached of its tan, and your teeth rattled 
in spite of the thermometer; but this 
counts for naught with mother. 

Once, when Billy Lunt’s mother went 
away on a visit, he did not have to bathe for 
six weeks; and he boasted of it to you and 
Hen, his envious fellows. But such was 
never your fortune; ah, no! 

“Come, John. You must bathe, now. 
I’ve laid out all your clean clothes. Be 
quick; that’s a good boy.” 

So, ever more or less rebelliously (remem- 
bering Billy and his streak of luck), you 
mount the stairs again, and running a 
soapy wash-rag over your skin, to keep 
within the letter of the law, rinse yourself 
off (slightly abashed by the unmistakable 
testimony of the resultant suds) and don 


‘your Sunday attire. 


Below, father is donning his, mother is 
donning hers, and over at his house Hen, 
bathed like you, is donning his. 

“Johnny? Aren’t you about ready? 
It’s nearly church-time!” calls mother’s 
warning voice. 

Well. If you must, you must. The first 
bells are png he mellow peals of the 
Congregational bell and the Baptist bell and 
the Methodist bell meeting and uniting and 
summoning, in dulcet, harmonious rivalry. 

In immaculate waist with wide collar, 
and whole stockings, and Sunday knicker- 
bockers, and blacked shoes, and face shiny 
with recent application of soap, you go 
down, and mother ties your Sunday tie and 
gives your sleek hair a Sunday part. 

You are ready; mother, rustling, bon- 
neted, black-mitted, also is ready; father, 


at last conquering his collar- 
button, sets his black bow-tie 
thereon and tucks it under 
(mother straightens it), worries 
into his broadcloth coat (mother 
turns him about and brushes 
it) and seizes his hat, and he is 
ready. 

The weather is still fine, and 
you do not feel really sick. 
Church is inevitable. 

“Come,” bids mother. 
second bell.”’ 

The final summons is tolling; from the 
house you all sally. From houses across and 
aay and left are sallying good neighbors. 
The Schmidts, rustling, squeaky, sancti- 
fied, emerge just ahead, Hen with his 
elders. _You and> he exchange sheepish 
grins. He and his go their Baptist way; 
you and yours go your Congregational. 

The bells toll, and you occupy yourself 
by counting, as you trot along, fearful lest 
the notes shall suddenly cease, and your 
family commit the heinous offense of being 
late. Once you had been late—but instead 
of turning back, as you had reasonably 
hoped, your father and mother led on, even 
faster, and went right in, just the same— 
and yourself, of course, behind! 

The little church—the old-fashioned 
church of your boyhood —is reached. You 
follow up the aisle of the dim interior, where 
the organ is softly sounding; and—snugly, 
securely ensconced between father and 
mother in the family pew—there you are. 
The bell o’erhead ceases to toll. You are 
at church. 

The day, without, is bright; the day, 
within, is sombrous—and, to tell the truth, 
a bit irksome. 
energy. The bees buzz invitingly, just 
outside the window-sill—a mourning-dove 
coos—Snoopie Mitchell (you bet) is fish- 
ing. Why is fishing so fine on Sunday? 
Snoopie does not have to go to church; the 
only time that he appears at Sunday-school 
is just before Christmas, so as to get a pres- 
ent, and candy and oranges; deshaoe some 
day—yes, you vetigetully anticipate that 
some day he will be given over to everlasting 
fire, but in the mean time he is having fun, 
all the samee! 

The service proceeds, with prayer, and 
Scripture, and now and then an enlivening 
hymn, such as Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
or Greenland’s Icy Mountains, or Beulah 
Land, into which you joyfully precipitate 
yourself with your untrained treble. 


‘There is the 


The opportunities of the hymns, the fleet- | 
ing moments when you are enabled to make | 


a face at some little girl, and either incense 
her or start her to giggling, and the exciting 


You are rife with pent-up | 


period enveloping the instant when you | 
drop your penny into the contribution- | 


basket—these are the oases in the journey 
from opening prayer to sermon. 


“Sh!”’ reproves mother softly, as your 


wriggles wax more pronounced. 


She nudges you and frowns, glancing | 


sideways; and even father gives you a look 
—potent, too, for the time being. 


The good minister begins his discourse; | 


will he never close? 
Mother significantly hands you a hymn- 
book, for your perusal. You search it 
through, spelling out the titles here and 
there, laboriously tracing with your fore- 
finger some exceptional word. 


You look up at father. His eyes are 


closed, but he is not asleep—no, that is the | 


way he listens, and a very clever way it is, 
too! You nestle against mother, and copy 
him. Mother’s arm, never failing torespond, 
curves about you and draws you to her. 

“Fifthly,” declares the minister—and 
his voice drones off, far—far—farther dis- 
tant, and You let it drone. 


Mother moves and gives you a loving | 


little shake. The minister has quit. There 
is a respectful, temperate bustle of antici- 
pation. Church is over. 


Sunday draws to a close. In the tender 
twilight you sit upon mother’s lap and 
against mother’s breast, with your head 
upon mother’s shoulder, mother’s arms 
hold you tight, tight. And while the twi- 
light fades and the first star out-peeps, you 
repeat, you and she, in unison—child-voice 
and mother-voice one together: 


I think, when I read that sweet story of old; 
When Jesus was here among men; 

How He took little children up into His fold; 
I should like to have been with Him then. 


No, evidently not. | 


15 


Your figure is just a little | 
different from that of any | 
other womanintheworld. 


The garment that fits you perfectly 
will not fit your neighbor. 

The garment that fits your neighbor 
will not fit you. Z 

The ready-made kind that fits the 
dummy figure in the store window won’t 
fit either of you. 

We can fit both of you, because 
we make each garment to order 
and after a pattern cut according 
to your individual measurements. 

We carry nothing ready-made — there- 
fore your garment will not be a duplicate of 
othersin yourtown. We help you to choose 
the style becoming to vow, and in the mak- 
ing we keep in mind constantly vow7 de- 
sires and the requirements of yoz7 figure. 

The experience gained in fitting thou- 
sands of customers by mail for the past 17 
years, makes us positive we can fit you— 
so positive that we make this offer : 

We guarantee to fit you; if we fail 
to do so we will refund your money. 

Ask any of our customers who live in your 
neighborhood. We will gladly send you their 
names if you wish them, 


FALL SUITS 
BEN °O* Zon ee 


Ready 
Made 


STYLE BOOK AND SAMPLES OF 
MATERIALS SENT FREE 


Our Style Book explains how to take measurements and 
how to order. It shows the styles now popular in this great 


fashion centre, and illustrates : 
Visiting Costumes, . $6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 


Tailor-Made Suits, . 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $12 
$9.75 to $20 


Rain Coats, . . 
Jackets and Coats,. . . $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. 8. 
to any part of the United States our new § 
We send free, pina" winter Style Book showing 
the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of samples 
of the newest materials, and simple directions for taking j 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day; you will § 
get them by return mail. 3 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Marl Orders No Agents or Establishea 
On Branches 17 Years 


BUY SHOES 
NOT LABELS 


Since the Regal innovation of 
quarter sizes, the only earthly reason 
why anyone need pay $12 for a 
pair of made-to-order shoes is to 
get somebody’s special embroidered 
label on the lining. 

That’s the only ‘‘custom-made”’ 
feature that is not included in the 
wholesale price you pay for Regal 
shoes. 

Styles — 75 of them, and copied 
from exclusive custom models. 


Leathers —11 different kinds, to suit 
every occasion and _prefer- 
ence, and absolutely the best 

leathers tanned. 
Hand-work all through the 
finishing operations, and 
individuality worked into 
every shoe. 
Genuine Live-oak 
soles, and nothing 
but highest-grade 
materials in the 
inside parts that 
make a shoe 
“stand up” — 
everything that 
makes a twelve- 
dollar shoe ex- 
cept the label. 


(Special Custom 
Bench-Made, 
$4.) 


« PIKE” 
Style 9-G-11 


An original New 
York style and one 
of the snappiest ever 
designed. The 
“‘slip"’ sole has a 
heavy, wide extension 
on the side, gradually 
running downto a medium 
extension near the tue. The 
vamp, tip, top and button-piece 
are made of one quality of smooth 
finished Calfskin. The scalloped tip 
is skived down at the edge, giving a neat 
and novel bevel effect. Outside back stay 
above the vamp and inside back stay of Calfskin. 

(Special Custom Bench-Made, $4.) 

This new Pike model has been made up to meet a 
demand from many of our old and new customers for a 
shoe with more expensive inside finish —an evidence of 
the same desire for fine-finished apparel that creates the 
demand for full silk-lined overcoats. We cannot im- 
prove the Regal in quality of materials, or style, correct- 
ness, fit, endurance or comfort. The only advantages of 
this model over the- $3.50 Regal are in the fine points of 
extra custom finish; a little more hand work; a little 
more silk stitching ; round-cornered top; calfskin facing 
inside the hooks ; wide leather top-facing ; special custom 
finish on the sole, etc. It is a bench-made shoe that 
represents the finest handicraft of the most skilled New 
England shoemakers—and few genuine custom-made 
$12 shoes equal its handsome appearance. 


The New Regal Style-Book 
FALL EDITION 


Everyone who cares anything about the s/v/le 
| of his footwear, or who cares to know exactly 
what his shoes are made of and how they’re 
made, or who is at all interested in the new shoe- 
shapes that are going to be worn this coming 
season ,ought to send a postal for the Style-Book. 
We can fit you perfectly and certainly by 
mail; if you don’t see how, get the Style-Book. 
The Regal Mail-Order System brings a great 
shoe-store right to your door —and the Style- 
Book tells how. Free on request. Send for it 
to-day. 


Samples of leathers on request 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, 
any where in the United States or Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands; also Germany, Belgium, Japan, Norway 
anc all points covered by the Parcels Post System, 
at the same price as in our 97 stores, with 25 cents 
extra to cover delivery charges. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
BOSTON, MASS., . 129 Summer Street 


MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 


Factory ; East Whitman, Mass., Box 921. 


London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside. 


820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
97 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


REGAL 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES 
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Literary Folk—Their Ways and Their Work 


THIRTY SCOLDINGS—MIss CoRELLI 
GIVES EVERYTHING IN GENERAL A 
PIECE OF HER MIND. 


@The title of Marie Corelli’s latest flash 
in the book-pan, Free Opinions (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), is almost a work of superero- 
gation, since Miss Corelli always wears the 
habit of freedom to the point of license 
and is never anything but opinionated. 
In the thirty scoldings which compose the 
present volume her liberties with the 
English language amount, as usual, to 
philosophic anarchy and serve adequately 
to demonstrate that she “‘has her opinions”’ 
of everything, from poor ‘‘Accursed Eve”’ 
to even poorer ‘‘Coward Adam.” Society, 
the Nation, the Church—none of these es- 
cape her. Beauty is stripped of its tender, 
furtive enchantments; the sacredness of 
Sunday shields not that day of rest; even 
wealth becomes ‘‘ vulgar,” and, by the time 
Miss Corelli lays down her pen at the end 


| of The Madness of Clothes, all mankind is 


left naked and ashamed. 

But it is the daily press that this author 
always most delights to dishonor. Dis- 
gruntled reporters speak of newspapers as 


| “rags’’—they are red rags to the author 


of The Master-Christian. Nobody else has 
so well learned the trick of obtaining free 


| advertising in their columns by the appar- 
| ently simple 
| She declares they pander to low tastes 
| and, with the seeming belief that she is 
| original, asks why they print accounts of 


device of abusing them. 


crime, anyway. Then she answers herself 
by saying that people want sensation, and, 
having set up this straw-man, courageously 
knocks him down with the shout that—her 
own novels, presumably, to the contrary 
notwithstanding—people don’t want that 
sort of thing at all. 

Perhaps her opinion of the American 
Bounder will have an interest even wider, 
in this country, than her opinion of the 
newspapers. This particular type of our 
fellow-countryman is, says Miss Corelli, 
‘‘an inflated bladder of a man, swollen 
well-nigh to bursting with the wind of the 
Yankee Doodle wing . sprung from 
a convict root of humanity thrown out as 
bad rubbish from an overpopulated prison 
and cast by chance into American soil be- 
side an equally rank native Indian weed, 
and in bad form and general condition the 
expressed result of that disastrous com- 
bination.’’ It takes Miss Corelli sixteen 
pages to give her full opinion of the 
American Bounder, and then—though she 
has included in her anathema American 
authors, journalists, art and book collectors 
and business men—she gives a broad hint 
that she isn’t half through, since ‘“‘the fe- 
male of the species’’ is ten times worse 

It is all very amusing reading, but it soon 


| becomes like listening to a passé prima 
| donna trying to climb the high notes of a 


difficult aria. The woman is so much at 
the top of her voice that you are sure each 
higher note will be the last, and you get 
nervous lest something should break. 
—R.W.K. 


THE DEATH OF A RACE—Mr. SMITH 
PREDICTS THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICA. 


q@ That the whole negro race in this country 
is irrevocably condemned to extermination, 


| and that such an extermination is the 


natural and best solution of our race ques- 
tion—this is the conclusion which William 
Benjamin Smith, a Southerner and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Tulane University, 
reaches in The Color Line: A Brief for the 
Unborn (McClure, Phillips & Co.). History, 
he says, shows but two permanent solutions 
to the problems which arise from the meet- 
ing and interpenetration of a higher and a 
lower race—‘‘either the lower race has 
disappeared, or the two have fused.’”’ Since 
Mr. Smith’s whole thesis is opposed to a 
fusion, he is naturally forced to conclude 
that the negro is doomed to death—for the 
best interests, he believes, of our civilization 
and our government. 

As with all special pleaders, so with 
this one: he considers his subject quite the 
most vital before the nation. He assumes 
that there are no heights to which the Cau- 
casian race may not attain—unadulterated ; 
and he declares that there are no depths 
to which it will not go—contaminated. 
Rhapsodically he sees in the South, ‘alone, 
friendless, despised,” the evangel who 


preaches the purity of the race for the race’s 
one salvation, and vehemently he con- 
demns the courses of ‘“‘high-placed digni- 
taries’”’ who ‘‘ choose their table companions 
as they please.’”’ In such courses Mr. Smith 
reads ‘‘open proclamations . . . that 
the South is radically wrong’’—and the 
South, he holds, is absolutely right. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
given over to rebuttal of the theory that 
the negro is not inherently the white man’s 
inferior. The author argues that not only 
is there inferiority, but that this inferiority 
cannot be lessened by education. ‘‘It isa 
colossal error,’”’ he says, ‘“‘to suppose that 
race improvement, in the strictest sense 
of the term, can be wrought by education. 
. . . Any change or amelioration that 
affects the race, the stock, the blood, must 
be inherited ; but education is not inherited, 
it is not inheritable.’”’ In fact, Mr. Smith 


“says that all attempts to give the negro 


higher education are folly, and he can see 
no success ahead for the plan of industrial 
instruction of Booker Washington. 

Mr. Smith accomplishes the extermina- 
tion of the negro—now left only the lowest 
sorts of unskilled toil—in a manner swift 
and simple. The black, he believes, cannot 
stand competition with the white; he is an 
easy victim to disease, and he is rushing 
to the disease-ridden districts of the cities 
in such numbers as promise to depopu- 
late wide areas of the black belt. An 
amazing resultant decrease of the negro 
birth-rate as against a death-rate with which 
it cannot keep pace spells but one end. 

The prospect thus presented does not 
alarm Mr. Smith. He points out that there 
are certain diseases ‘“whose evolutionary 
function is to weed out the weak and so 
preserve the strong,’’ and though he admits 
that ‘‘the sufferers cannot be treated with 
als too tender a sympathy,”’ he feels 
that the discoverer of a serum which would 
give them equal chance with the vigorous 
in the matter of offspring’’ would be the 
worst foe of his race. 

The objections to all this—and especially 
to the theory of education advanced—are 
based upon a very real uncertainty as to 
whether the negro race is an infant or an 
old man. If an infant, it is argued, that 
race’s progress is full of promise for future 
development. Vital statistics indicate a 
higher morality among American negroes 
than among the lowest whites of Italy, 
Spain or parts of France; their percentage 
of illiteracy, once total, is now less than that 
of Italy and immeasurably below that of 
Russia. And yet all that the American 
negro has accomplished he has wrought in 
but forty-five years. Thus argue the advo- 
cates of the theory opposed to that of the 
present author. Finally, however, whether 
or not one believes in Mr. Smith depends 
no less upon one’s color than the color of 
one’s sense of justice. 


@MINOR MENTION: Nosopy, of course, 
needs advice more than young men and 
maids—and nobody gets more of it. There 
are even some cheerful pessimists who would 
say that they get entirely too much, and 
there are others who will tell you that the 
advice doesn’t do any good, anyway. But 
be that as it may, the advice is there; the 
young people have but to read it, and if they 
don’t read it, or, reading, fail to follow, that, 
obviously, is not the fault of the grave coun- 
selors, who are doubtless sustained by the 
high sense that they, at any rate, have done 
their duty, whoever ,else has failed. Such 
consolation will bethe Rev.Charles Wagner's 
should all the children of this year not turn 
out to be model men and women in the next 
ten or twenty years. In his book, On Life’s 
Threshold (McClure, Phillips & Co.), he has 
pointed out the straight and narrow path. 
There it is and he has shown it. None can 
do more. 


@ Now Tuar a Few Osservers of inter- 
national polities are talking ‘‘ Yellow Peril”’ 
and warning us that, with Japan a victor 
in the Far East, China will soon awaken 
and be ‘‘Japanezed’’— whatever that may 
mean—now, in a word, that a new interes; 
attaches itself to the Celestial Empire. 
Emile Bard’s Chinese Life in Town and 
Country is an excellent addition to the 
series of Our Asiatic Neighbors (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons). Mr. Twitchell, the trans- 
lator, appears to have done his work faith- 
fully.. The book is a comprehensive and 
illuminative picture of the real China. || 

| 
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THE ARMADA 


There are various ways) 
producing a pleasing surf} 
ona hat. The use of shit 
soft fur which adds noth ¢ 


to the quality is one. 


4inapp- 


hats are made of the bag id 


strongest fur. The exquii 
Vellum Finish of the Knaj). 
Felt DeLuxe ($6) hatisthert 
ural result of Clear Argent 
Nutria with C &K’s fifty yeis 
experience in making fine hs 
Noticeable Elegance of # 
characterizes every one of \ 
smart shapes in which these | t 
are made. | 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 
$6, Knapp-Felt hats are $4. “ii 
best hatters sell them. at 
Write for é 
TheHatman & 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP 4) 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan (light a 
dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, 4 
Black legs with White feet. Si 
gto 12. Two grades: (1) 4g 
Worsted (medium 
weignt). Sold only in 
boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.50. P 
Cotton (medium an 

light weight). Sold only 


in boxes containing 6 pairs f 


Ladies’ Holeproof S 


Fast colors; “Black, Black le 
White feet, and Tan. Medi 
Egyptian Cotton, Sizes8tor 
in boxes containing 6 pairs f 
All shipping charges pre 
size only to a box, State si e 
when orderlag. We g 
tee Holeproof Hosiery 4 
holes for 6 montl 
which need darni 


41 SEND FOR INTER- 
| ESTING BOOKLET. 


ce Foot Comfort ts Yours for the Asking 


 rufit 


Trufit is a name that denotes a style of 
shoe— described in brief as a lace shoe for 
men—having two side panels in the 
upper of a yielding, resilient, or elastic 
fabric known as Hub Gore. Can be put 

on and removed without touching laces. 


] 


See illustration below. 


if 


‘Trufit assures ease and freedom; adds to the 
N pleasures of walking; is a benefit to stout 
people; saves time for the doctor —for the 
- mau inahurry. No breaking of shoestrings 
—on and off ina “jiffy.” 


‘Trufit supports the ankle muscles — yet never 
| binds, chafes, or retards circulation, 


‘Fufit — while it deprives the wearer of noth- 
ing as to style or shape of last —adds to 
your comfort, and when on the foot looks 
like the shoe you have always worn. (The 
. trouser covers the side panel.) 


_ Ask Your Dealer 
for the Tw style 


and you will thank us for the suggestion. 
| If he will NOt supply you, we will tell you 
i who will. 
| 
q 


Drop us a postal for catalogue. 


A rufit Style 


Thee ¢ 
Jrufit Company 
| Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


\. B.—Do not let a dealer sell you some 
| obsolete style or an out-of-date Congress 


for an up-to-date Teufit 

t Y 
lespect Your Face 
‘has too much at stake to risk heing ruined by a worthless 
zor. If you use the VICTOR SAFETY RAZOR, a shave is 
| refreshing and delightful as a bath in summer. 
| SPECIAL 
10 Days Free 
| Trial 


nd us ONE DOL- 
AR and we will send 
Victor Safety Razor 
mail postpaid, in a 
indsome box. If 
tased with it, after 
\ficient trial, the razor 
yours; Ifitis not sat- 
ctory return by mail 


hin 10 days and we 
l refund your money. 


Don’t Cut Your 
Skin 


ns 
i@ Victor Safety 
zor is unequaled 
fits simplicity and 
‘aring qualities. The 
de is thin, hollow 
und, eae will re- 
ire no honing for years. It is made of the best English 
él in Sheffield, England. WE GUARANTEE to heen 
je order for one year FREE, This is the razor that you 
\ve always wanted. Now is your chance. The Victor is 
'/apted to any beard. Its action is as smooth as velvet. 
never cuts, scrapes, or even scratches the most delicate 
jin. Equally invaluable when traveling or at home. Can 
used as safely on the 18-hour limited as in your own room. 


RTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


_WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES 


B At pet time —a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
a and ndy that he couldn’t do without it; so unique 
nd attractive that he will bless the giver. 


|THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
Postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 


le only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York 
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Oddities and Novelties 


Of Every-Day Science 


THE TRIBUTE OF THE WATERS— Our 
FISHERMEN’S Luck IS WoRTH $47,- 
000,000 A YEAR TO Us. 


bee data collected by the United 
States Fish Commission, it appears 
that about 1,700,000,000 pounds of fish 
of all sorts are caught by the fishermen of 
this country in a year. Of this enormous 
quantity—more than twenty pounds for 
every man, woman and child of our popu- 
lation—one-third is taken from the sea 
off the New England coast, and almost an 
equal amount from the Middle Atlantic 
States. The total catch, as it comes from 
the water, has a value of something like 
$47,000,000. 

It should be understood, however, that 
this estimate includes oysters, clams, lob- 
sters, crabs and shrimps, all of which, from 
a commercial standpoint, come under the 
head of fish. 

The total represents an enormous con- 
tribution to the food supply of the country. 
A fish, too, notwithstanding the popular 
impression to the contrary, contains quite 
as much nutriment, pound for pound, as 
beef or mutton; and recent investigations 
have shown that it is much like meat 
in respect to its nutritive constituents. 
Oysters likewise, it appears, are “great 
stuff”’ as body-builders. Speaking roughly, 
a quart of oysters contains about the same 
quantity of nutrients as a quart of milk, or 
three-quarters of a pound of beef, or two 
pounds of fresh codfish, or a pound of bread. 

It is a curious fact that oysters come 
nearer to milk than almost any other com- 
mon food material. Oddly enough, the 
proportion of nutriment they contain in- 
creases steadily with their growth. In 
other words, a pound of the shucked mol- 
lusks at the age of five years has consider- 
ably more nourishing power than a pound 
of younger oysters, the difference amount- 
ing perhaps to as much as a hundred per 
cent. 

Clams and mussels, reckoned by weight 
in the shell, seem to contain a larger per 
cent. of nutrients than oysters. Lobsters, 
crabs and shrimps are likewise exception- 
ally sustaining to the human body, and 
frogs’ legs are quite as nutritious as chicken. 

“Protein’’ is the name by which experts 
call the substance in foods which when eaten 
is transformed into muscle and blood. 
One may buy this valuable commodity in 
various forms. In the shape of sirloin steak 
it comes at $1.53 a pound, which is dear. 
One can get the same quantity of protein 
for seventy-one cents in a “cod steak,” 
or for forty-four cents in the form of salt 
cod. Thus it appears that the fish-lover 
is able to recruit ne system at a cost greatly 
less than that which the meat-eater must 
pay. 
As a result of recent experiments, it has 
been found that fish is quite as digestible 
as lean beefsteak or mutton, but salt fish is 
less easily digested than fresh fish. When 
you open a can of fish, eat what you want 
of it and throw the rest away. Canned 
fishes develop when exposed to air an ex- 
traordinarily rapid growth of microbes, 
some of which may be dangerous. 


MILK AND THE DEATH-RATE — PAs- 
TEURIZING PLANTS SAVE A THOUSAND 
CHILDREN IN NEW YORK IN 1904. 


HAT it would be a paying business 

policy for any city to undertake the 
control of its entire milk supply, pasteur- 
izing all of the product before it reaches the 
consumers, seems to be proved by recent 
experiments in New York, where the 
death-rate among infants has been greatly 
lessened during the last few years by the 
adoption of this kind of precaution on a 
large scale—for the benefit, chiefly, of the 
babies of the poorer districts. 

It has been reckoned by the Department 
of Agriculture that one child out of every 
three dies before reaching three years of 
age, ‘‘one of the leading causes of infant 
mortality being impure milk.’’ That this 
estimate is not excessive appears to be 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1891 the 
death-rate of New York children under five 
years was in excess of ninety-six in the 
thousand. About that time a private citi- 
zen of large means took up the problem and, 
having decided that impure milk was to a 


great extent accountable for the mischief, 
began to establish stations for the sale, at 
cost, of pure milk, both natural and ster- 
ilized. In cases where people were too poor 
to buy, milk was given away in bottles. 

As a result, the death-rate per thousand 
of children under five fell in 1896 to seventy- 
seven. In 1898 it dropped below sixty- 
nine, and last year, in 1904, it was only 
sixty-three. This means one child saved 
out of three that would have died otherwise. 
Though the population of the city increased 
nearly one-third from 1891 to 1904, the 
total number of deaths of children under 
five fell from 18,224 in the former year to 
16,137 in the latter. Allowing for the aug- 
mented population, it would seem that the 
lives of more than a thousand little ones in 
the metropolis were saved last year by the 
distribution of pure milk. 

The peril to child life, of course, is greatest 
during the three months of summer. For 
those three months the death-rate of chil- 
dren under five was 126 per thousand in 
1891. In 1896 it was 104 per thousand; in 
1897 it fell below ninety-one; in 1900 it 
dropped to less than seventy-seven, and in 
1904 it was seventy-four and a half. The 
actual number of deaths of children under 
five, notwithstanding augmented popula- 
tion, fell from 5945 in 1891 to 4805 in 1904, 
for the three months of summer only. 

In 1897 the death-rate among the waifs 
picked up in the streets of New York and 
placed in the Infant Asylum at Randall’s 
Island was over forty-four per cent. 
teurizing plant was jnstalled in the early 
part of the following year, and the deaths 
immediately dropped to less than twenty 
percent. Last year they were under seven- 
teen percent. This first attempt at munic- 
ipal ownership and operation of an outfit 
of the kind deserves, therefore, to be re- 
garded as highly successful, and the moral 
to be drawn from it is altogether too obvious 
to require comment. 


CLIFFS OF GLASS — ALREADY THE ONCE 
FRAGILE SUBSTANCE HAS STRANGE 
USES. 


HILE on his way from Chicago to 
Philadelphia, the other day, a tray- 
eler was interested to observe, along the 
line of the railroad where it ran through 
the Alleghanies, odd-looking little factories 
nestled here and there at the feet of tall cliffs. 
By inquiry he ascertained that these were 
glass mills, engaged in getting the raw 
material out of the quartz rocks. The 
cliffs, he was informed, were cliffs of glass, 
practically, and the work done consisted in 
blasting the stuff out, heating the frag- 
ments of quartz red-hot, then throwing 
them into cold water (which causes them 
to split into small pieces), and finally 
grinding the material to powder, in which 
shape it was shipped to the glass-makers, 
who converted it into glass by melting it in 
a furnace and adding the proper ingredi- 
ents. Such glass, said the person who 
knew, was only fit for bottles and other 
inferior uses, fine glass being made from 
clear quartz sand, of which large deposits 
are found in some localities. 

The conductor on the train, who joined 
in the conversation, remarked that railroad 
ties, cheap and decay-proof, were being 
made of glass, and quoted a scientific pas- 
senger who had told him the time might yet 
arrive when people would ride in oe cars 
over glass rails, watching the glass tele- 
graph poles fly by at seventy-five miles an 
hour, and even crossing rivers by glass 
bridges upheld by glass piles. The traveler 
replied thoughtfully that already glass 
piles were used for supporting docks and 
piers, being decidedly preferable to wood 
for the reason that they are rot-proof, and 
in addition cannot be attacked and riddled 
by the destructive teredo. 

Should any original-minded gentleman 
wish it, he may, when he comes to die, be 
buried in a glass coffin, proof against decay 
and rats, which will last forever. He can 
have a tombstone of the same material, 
imperishable, warranted not to crumble like 

ranite or marble, and inscribed with sand- 
Blast letters which can never become indis- 
tinct. In fact, even the bells that toll at 
his funeral may be of glass—for such bells 
as have recently been made of this sub- 
stance are deep-toned and musical. 


A pas- | 


and we'll send you a 


Generous Sample Bottle of 


For the Mouth and Teeth 


and introduce you to a new toilet 


delight. Thy-ca-lol not only brings 
antiseptic cleanliness and purity to 
the teeth, gums and mouth, but it 
leaves for hours afterward the cool- 
est and most refreshing tingle. If 
you are in the habit of using only the 
ordinary dentifrices, pastes, powders 
and soapy liquids—you have a treat 
in store for you in the thorough satis- 
faction and novel enjoyment of a 
Thy-ca-lol mouth bath. The only 


Mail Us This Coupon Aeviened 


designed 

Ayre exclusively 

or the same information on a for mouth 

postal, and we'll send a bottle and teeth. 
with our interesting book on 
the care of the teeth and 

mouth, 


Thy-ca-lol comes in 
three sizes ; 25c. (traveler's); 
50c. (regular); $1.00 (house- 
hold). Your dealer can get 
it for you. If he refuses to 
supply you, we will send you 
either size, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

All we ask is that you mail us 
the coupon—we know you'll 
never be without Thy-ca-lol 


Elwin 


after you've once tried it. Laboratory 

Ten to twenty drops of con- > 300 Main St 
centrated Thy-ca-lol in a little Poughkeepsie, 
water—first some of this N.Y. 
diluted liquid on your tooth T have never 
brush—then a mouth bath erie it 

vith the rest — it’s a rare treat used Thy-ca-lol. 
wy tS Please send me a 


sample bottle to try 
and your book. 


THE ELWIN LABORATORY 
300 Main Street 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Name Seen co Rote 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
‘OUR NAMI Address, = ati) Tats 
es Sa = Dealer's Name 
} : Fa Adress 22 2 Sa Re 
Dealer BG ueROS sell Thy-ca-lol now. 


HEATING TALKS 


III THE IDEAL HEAT 


The Ideal Heat is pure fresh air, 
warmed to just the right temperature, 
in every room and in every part of each 
room — which means KELSEY HEAT. 


THE KELSEY WARM AIR 
GENERATOR gives Ideal leat 
because it does not “ dake" or 
“ scorch’ the air as a furnace 
does, or warm the same air ove” 
and over like a Steam or Hot 
Water System with radiators. 


Entirely diferent from Fur- 
naces, Steam and Hot Water 


Hot Water Systems, 15 to 30 per 
cent. less than Indirect Steam 
and Hot Water Systems, and 20 
to 40 per cent. less than Fur- 
naces. 


Adapted to Homes, Schools 
and Churches of all sizes and 
styles — old or new. 


Systems. 27,000 actually in use. 

Better because it gives health- If you are building, or think- 
ier Heat — much more even dis- | ing of building, or if the System 
tribution of the Heat—no un- | in the house you live in ow is 
sightly radiators and pipes to | at all unsatisfactory, write /vr 
increase the cost and collect dirt | 027° Bou# and learn what THE 
—no coal dust or gas—and the | KELSEY GENERATOR really 


mininium cost for Coal—less | is, «oes and costs—and what 
even than Direct Steam and | it prevents and saves. 
Main Office Branch Office 
333 West Fayette St. KELSEY 156 Fifth Avenue 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. HEATING CoO. NEW YORK 


WILL INCREASE 
CTHE COMFORT OF 
YOUR MORNING SHAVE 


For 4c. inStamps we will send you 


COLGATE’S @ 
Shaving Stick 


(enough for a month’s shaving) with a little 
book of complete shaving instructions. 
Don’t continue shaving with an inferior soap. 


COLGATE 6 CO., 55 John Street, New York 
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Kitchen 
Cabinet 


Our fine new free catalog (just out) 
tells how you can do your kitchen work 
in % the usual time—with % the usual 
work—at a cost of only 5 cents a day. 

It tells how the Hoosier Cabinet can be 
sold at sucha low price and how every 
home can havea Hoosier. Isn’t it worth 
sending for? 

A Hoosier Cabinet puts system into the 
kitchen — groups every article used in 
preparing a meal at your fingers’ ends. 
A place for everything—from an egg- 
beater to 50 lbs. of flour. 

No unnecessary footsteps to gather up 
things here and there. No hunting about 
for mislaid articles. 

Takes the place of pantry — cupboard 
—and kitchen table. Saves time — 
strength—energy—does away with 
kitchen drudgery. 

Pays for itself ina year in the waste it saves. 

The Hoosier is the lowest price good kitchen 
cabinet made. Built of solid oak —the finish, 
construction and workmanship could not be 
improved if it cost twice as much. Special 
fea tures not found in other cabinetsat any price. 

Sold on thirty days’ trial. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Freight prepaid East 
of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. 

Easy paymentsifdesired, 5 cents a day buysit. 


Send for details of our easy payment plan and 
don't fail to send for the catalog that tells so much. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
15 Adams Street NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Tebreeraveseunegusssssees 


PITTSBURG 


TRUST 
co. 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. 


IdealSavings Investment for non-residents 
— Absolutely safe and convenient as U.S. 
coupon bonds — Payable to any order or to 
‘bearer ’’— Best collateral — Transferred 
by endorsement— Deceased non-resident’s 
certificates may be cashed without local 
administration. 
Write for Booklet 4, BANKING BY MAIL. 
Your Security: Capital, Surplus & Profits 


rugussnevtrrerce 


Is Your Razor Dull? 


RAZORINE, the most wonderful sharpener 
known, will sharpen your razor to the keenest 
pitch possible. Rub a little on your strop. 

Yellow guarantee wrapper entitles you to have 
your razors ground, honed and set free of charge, 


if mailed to us. Be sure it's 


RAZORINE 


Razorine contains no emery nor other injurious 
substance— 15c a package, at hardware or drug 
stores or by mail. 

RAZORINE MFG. CO., Ltd. 


Razor Strop Specialists, 
Dept. 16, 69 Warren St., New York 


a 
and when you buy them ask for 

Plymouth Rock squabs, which 

are the largest and best. Breed 

wo Squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
id) high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 

fer ized the industry. Our birds this year are better vat va) 
J than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if & ad) 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. —I 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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The Reading Table 


The Old Yellow Schoolhouse 


HOthateverattended a New England 
W district school in ‘‘the olden time”’ 
—that is, seventy or more years ago 
—can ever forget his experiences there? It 
is over seventy years since I ‘‘crept like a 
snail, unwillingly, to school” in the old 
yellow schoolhouse of ‘‘the Lower District’’ 
of my native village, yet how vividly and 
distinctly do the building and the persons 
and scenes within it reappear when con- 
jured up by memory! 

The schoolhouse stood on the village 
“‘common,’’ a hundred feet, perhaps, in the 
rear of the one meeting-house—on blocks 
and unpainted—of the town. There were 
two entrances to the little pine-wood temple 
of learning, and between them on the inside 
was a huge fireplace in which was a big, 
blazing fire of rock-maple logs, bark and 
chips, the flames of which sent a grateful 
warmth into the room, and roared in the 
chimney with a sound exceedingly grateful 
to the shivering incomers. 

The first thing the schoolboy did, after 
going to his seat in the morning, was, gen- 
erally, to warm his inkstand, the contents 
of which had frozen during the past night. 
This was a grateful trouble, as it gave him 
an excuse for basking in the warmth of the 
fire. Tempted to linger too long, he would 
take hold of the overheated inkstand, which 
would burn his fingers, and with a ‘‘Gaul 
darn the inkstand!”’ would drop it inconti- 
nently on the floor. The eyes and ears of 
the master of the school, ever on the alert, 
would not fail to note this scene, and the boy 
would be summoned to the throne of the 
potentate, and asked : ‘‘ What was that you 
said, sir?” ‘‘I said as how the ink was hot.” 
“Hold out your hand, sir!”’ A ferule would 
appear, and with a crack-crack—and a 
“Take that for swearing, and that for lyng!”’ 
it would come down twice upon the offend- 
er’s wincing palm. 

A long stovepipe connected a stove with 
the chimney, and as a large reading class 
stood up between the red-hot stove and the 
open fire it was amusing to see the vain 
efforts of the pedagogue to keep the flanks 
of the class, exposed to the intense heat, in a 
straight line with the rest. Now and then a 
boy would wish to go out-of-doors, and 
would rise and bluntly ask the master: 
““Gwaout?”’ or, less curtly, ‘‘May I go out 
to get s’mice (some ice) to put In my 
trousers to keep my nose from bleeding?”’ 
From time to time one would hear such com- 
plaints as these: ‘‘ Master, Jim Jones keeps 
pokin’ straws in my ear,” ‘‘Gus Stevens 
scrouges so I can’t git my lesson,” ‘“‘Sam 
Soule has spilt his ink all over my writing- 
book’’; or, occasionally, in an undertone, 
such warnings as ‘‘ Don’t joggle me again, 
or you'll catch it!”” ‘Quit pinchin’; you'll 
git it, Bill Healey, when school’s dis- 
missed!’’ ‘‘ Dew tell! Who cares for you, 
Hen Barney!” 


Parsing the Poets 


What parsing lessons we had, in Cowper’s 
Task, Pope’s Essay on Man, or Thomson’s 
Seasons, which not one of us understood! 
What pothooks we perpetrated as we 
essayed to master the art of penmanship! 
Every Saturday there was a spelling match 
in which the whole school took part— 
almost the only educational exercise in 
which we delighted. One-half of the boys 
and girls were ranged on one side of the 
schoolroom, the other half on the other. 
If a scholar on one side misspelled a word, 
and it was spelled correctly by a contestant 
on the other side, the former had to leave 
his associates and, amidst the titters of the 
school, cross over to the ranks of the oppos- 
ing spellers. With what tough, refractory 
words we sometimes wrestled —for exam- 
ple, phthisis, Connecticut, Michilimackinac, 
sibylline, chevaux-de-frise! What fun we 
had in snowballing each other, and in wres- 
tling, during the prized recesses of the 
school! 

How often during the monotonous tasks 
of the schoolroom we ‘‘snatched a fearful 
joy” by reading a bewitching romance, or 
other book, ‘‘on the sly!” During many 
an hour when a boy was thought to be 
exceptionally studious he was following 
with breathless interest the fortunes of 
Lemuel Gulliver among the Brobding- 
nagians or the Lilliputians, or thrilling with 
sympathy with Robinson Crusoe in his 
lonely home. If the master’s approaching 


step was heard down went the romance, 
with a juggler’s speed, upon the shelf under 
the desk, and up came an arithmetic or 
geography, in whose pages the rogue was 
to all appearance deeply buried! 

In every large town-school there is sure to 
be one boy, at least, who loves to tease or 
torment the master; and such a boy was 
Sam G Sam’s escapades were so 
frequent that he was often rebuked or 
punished, which result he bore like an 
ancient stoic. But one day, when the verb 
flagello was conjugated on his back in 
various moods and tenses, Sam inwardly 
vowed vengeance on the knight of the rod. 

The pedagogue was known by all the 
school to have ‘‘a sneaking notion”’ toward 
a pretty girl of the village, Sarah Moody; 
and it was even a whispered suspicion that 
they were ‘‘engaged.’”’ One day the class in 
spelling, of which Sam was a member, was 
called up, when the master proceeded to 
give out the words till he came to ‘‘psalm- 
ody,” which he put to that roguish urchin. 
“Spell ‘psalmody,’ G ——” 

“P-s-a-l, Sal, m-o-d-y, Moody—Sal 
Moody,” slowly and distinctly ejaculated 
Sam, in tones that rung through the school- 
room. | 

For once the stern disciplinarian was non- 
plused. With a face that turned from pale 
to the deepest crimson, and a tremulous 
voice, he passed to the next word to be 
spelled, and finally dismissed the class with- 
out a word to Sam, who at noon walked 
home in triumph, the idol and envy of all 
the other boys in the school. 


The Helpful Jack-Knife 


Whittling in the schoolroom was strictly 
forbidden; yet there was hardly a square 
foot of bench or desk that was not hacked 
by a jack-knife. I shall never forget how 
one day, as I was ‘penning up” a fly I had 
caught in a hollow cut in the desk covered 
with a square inch of glass, I was myself 
suddenly captured by the master, who, 
stealthily approaching from the rear, seized 
me by the jacket collar and whisked me 
unceremoniously into the centre of the 
room. And I shall never forget another 
more exciting scene, when ’Gus D : 
who had been a sailor, was ordered, on 
account of some misdemeanor, to come to 
the master’s desk. Instantly he flew to 
the fireplace, and seizing the fire-shovel by 
its long iron handle, held it up in a threat- 
ening manner, and when asked by the 
master: ‘‘What are you going to do with 
that?” replied: ‘‘Knock your brains out 
if you come near me!”’ Scarcely were the 
words uttered when, with a catlike spring, 
the master was upon him, and wresting his 
weapon from the bully, compelled him to 
submit to a severe feruling. 

What an exhilarating spectacle it is to 
see a crowd of boys let loose from a country 
school! No sooner does the weary, worn 
pedagogue, pulling out his watch, utter the 
joyous words, ‘‘School’s dismissed !’’ than 
exeunt boys like a stampede of wildcats, 
through the narrow porch or door, wedging 
it so full that for some moments they can 
hardly move, and finally, as the jam gives 
way, sprawling en masse at full length over 
the threshold. The next moment and they 
have scrambled up again, and away they 
go “‘like mad,” running, leaping, jumping, 
hallooing at the top of their lungs—dashing 
off, like rockets, into a hundred paths of 
pleasure and fun. The very dogs manifest 
their sympathy with the boys’ release from 
thraldom, and seem to say with Burns’ 
Ceesar : 


My heart has been so fain to see them 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ ’em. 
— Wiliam Mathews. 


Tough Propositions 


cate call for dinner in the dining- 
car!’’ drawled the waiter to a party 
of traveling men on a Western express a 
few days ago. 

“‘Boys, shall we go in?” asked one. 

“T’m not very hungry,” replied another. 
“T took luncheon pretty late to-day. I 
think I’ll wait a little bit.” 

‘All my experience on the road, and I 
have had ten years of pretty hard work 
at it,’ spoke up a necktie man, ‘‘goes to 
show that you must have a man’s attention 
before you can do business with him. I 
really believe that not one merchant in 
ten will give an order if you strike him 
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We sell shoes at $2.50, which are th 
equal in style and durability 2 ine 
a 


$3.50 shoe sold anywhere. A f 
Goodyear Welt Shoe could not be 
at that price if we did not sell 2 


pairs every day and if we were not satis- _ 
fied with the profit of five cents a 


Beacon Shoe $2.50 


One Dollar Safe in Your Pocket. 
Your Feet Well Dressed as Before. 


Buy one pair and compare them by every test 
with the last shoes you wore and you will Save 
$1 on every pair of shoes you buy thereafter. — 


== How to Buy the Beacon Shoe — 


i We are establishing exclusive agencies 
with leading shoe dealers in all towns and | 
cities. Send us your name and we will mail 
our catalogue ‘*Beacon Light,” and the name 
of our a 


Beacon Shoes 
are made in 
all fashionable | 
styles and] 
leading leath- | i 
ers—Box Calf, 
Patent Colt, 
Vici Kid, Ve- 
lour Calf, etc. 
gm The Beacon 
(Lighthouse) - 

- trade - mark is 
stamped on the sole. The 
union stamp also appears, 
vouching for standard labor, 
and healthful workshops. | 


F. M. HOYT SHOE CO. 
340 Lincoln St., Manchester, New 
The Largest Makers of $2.50 shoes in th 
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Chocolate C 


PURE honey-molasses taffy, sp 
to finest honeycombed crisp. 
coated with our own very best sp 
blended chocolate. Just the s 
most toothsome candy ever 
You always want more. 


70 any lady who sends us the addre 
of her candy dealer and five 2-Cet 
stanips we will send once only a fo 
box of our famous confection. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
34 Taylor Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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RUBEROID 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


RED 
ROOFING 


matter what lamp you 
there is a MacBETH 
ney made for it—made 
fit ioeand. moreover, 
Aacsetu’s chimney will 
rake the lamp do better. But 
et the chimney for your lamp 
-I make it and it has my 
ame on it. 

My Index explains all 
Bs things fully and inter- 
stingly; tells how to care 
or lamps. It’s free—let me 
nd it to you. ~ Address 


Mace ETH, Pittsburgh. 


a Built upon 
principles acknowledged to 
be the only correct ones, mechanically, 
| for its particular duty, the Cadillac trans- 
j Mission combines strength, durability and 
} qdutetuess, involving complete utility of 
power and requiring the least possible at- 
tention. With the aid of this wonderful 
| piece of mechanism the Cadillac approaches 
closely to being actually trouble-proof, and 
- is the most economically maintained of all 
, Motorcars. The transmission of the four- 
| Fei car affords three speeds forward — 
| 
| 


€ first and only car with the planetary 
Sear System to offer this advantage. 


Runabout, $750; Tonneau car, $900; Light 
Ouring car, $950; Four-cylinder car, $2,800, 


Write for catalog O and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Member A. L.A. AM. 


a el 
Our Capital and — 
Surplus of 


Six Million Dollars 


secures every dollar de- 
posited with this bank. 
We have many strong ar- 
guments in favor of our 
method of Banking by 
f= Mailwhich space prevents 
B us from explaining here. 
._ We will therefore be 
pleased to send our 
ree booklet “*M”’ which 
tells you all about it. 


SCLEVELAND ce 


JEDDING INVITATIONS 


¥ Y and Announcements printed and en: 

: Ani graved. Up-to-date 
‘ Pi i Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 
Wo and valuable booklet,’ Wedding Etiquette,’ FREE. 
. ’. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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THE SATURDAY 


at the busy time of day. I know that 
T usually can do business if I can get a man 
when his mind is easy and I can get him 
to look at my goods. 

_ “But I bumped into the hardest proposi- 
tion the other day that I’ve put my shoulder 
against for along time. There’s a merchant 
that I call on, over near Duluth, who is the 
hardest man to get into asample-room that 
I ever saw. I'd been calling on him for 
several seasons, but I couldn’t get him away 
from the store. Once he had a clerk who 
stole from him, and after he got on to this 
fellow he never left his store unless one of 
his own sons was right there to take his 
place. Even then, he doesn’t like to go out, 
and he used to run up home and back right 
quickly for a bite to eat. I had sold him 
a few little lots by lugging stuff in, and was 
getting tired of this sort of business. I 
either wanted to get a decent order or quit 
him cold. It is all very good, you know, 
to send in one or two little bills from a new 
man, but the house thinks you are no good 
if you keep on piking that way too long with 
the same man. 

“This time I went into that store and 
said to myself: ‘If I can’t get this old codger 
to go down to my sample-room I’m not 
going to do any business with him at all.’ 

“When I went into his store I shook 
hands and offered him a cigar. He said: 
‘Vell, Ivon’t smoke disnow. I layit ayay.’ 

“Tf there is anything on earth that makes 
me mad it is to offer a cigar to a merchant 
or clerk who, in truth, doesn’t smoke, and 
have him put it aside and hand it to some- 
body else after I’ve left town; but you do 
bump into that kind once in a while.” 

Time at One Dollar a Minute 
“The old man was back in the office. He 
said: ‘How’s peesness?’ 

“““Best ever,’ said I. It’s always a good 
thing to be cheerful. All traveling men who 
go around the country saying that business 
is poor ought to be knocked in the head. 
Even if they’re not doing a great deal, they 
should at least say, even in the dullest of 
times, that business might be a lot worse. 
That’s a true statement, anyhow, and it’s 
these croakers on the road ah really make 
business dull when there is every reason for 
it to be good. I never kick, and I don’t 
think any up-to-date man does. 

“Well, sir, when the old man had asked 
me how business was, and I’d told him that 
it was strictly good, I went right square at 
him. I said: 

“**Now, look here, Brother Mondheimer, 
I’ve been selling you a few goods right along 
and you've told me that they were satisfac- 
tory, but I haven’t been doing either myself 
or you justice. I want you this time to 
come right down with me and see what a line 
of goods I really have. My stuff is the best. 
The patterns are the newest, and I’ve styles 
enough to line the whole side of your house. 
Now don’t let me run in with just a handful 
of samples and sell you a little stuff, but 
come down and give me a square chance at 
a decent order.’ 

“**Tjot’s all ride,’ said he, ‘but I can’t get 
avay. I must stay ride hier. Ven cost’mers 
com’ in somebody must be hier to vait on 
7em.’ 

““‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘but all your clerks 
are idlenow. There isn’t a customer in the 
store. Things are quiet this time of day. 
Suppose you come on down with me.’ 

“*No; I can’t do dot,’ said the old man. 
‘Td like to, but I can’t. Von’t you breeng 
op a leedle stoff ?’ 

“T didn’t answer. his question directly, 
but I said: ‘Brother Mondheimer, suppose 
aman were to come into your store and 
want to buy a good suit of clothes. How 
much profit would you make?’ 

“* Aboud fife tollars,’ said he. 

“«Well, how long would you, yourself, 
spend on that man, trying to make a sale 
with him?’ 

““Vell, I vood nod let him go onteel I 
solt him,’ said he. 

“All right. And, by the way,’ said I, 
‘do you think you can give me two tens 
for a twenty?’ 

“He handed me out two ten-dollar 
gold pieces. 

““‘Now,’ said I, slapping down one of the 
slugs and shoving it over to him, ‘here’s ten 
dollars for ten minutes of yourtime. That’s 
yours, now—take it! I’ve bought your 
time and I dare you to come down to my 
sample-room. If you do I’ll make that ten 
back in less than ten minutes and you'll 
stay with me an hour and buy a decent 
bill of goods.’ 

“Well, sir, the old man wouldn’t take the 
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ten—but he did get his hat, and he’s been 
an easy customer ever since.” 

“Last call for dinner!’ shouted the 
waiter. 

“Guess this is our last chance,” spoke 
up one of the boys. Then, stretching a little 
to get the kinks out, we washed our hands 
and went in to dinner. 

—Charles N. Crewdson. 


Hero Worship in the Tenement 


HE assertion has been often advanced 

that the liking of the tenement dwellers 
for the melodrama denotes a healthy state of 
mind. The basis of this assertion is the 
fact that, at the end of all melodramas, the 
villain always gets his just deserts and 
virtue triumphs. Here this question seems 
pertinent: Does the youth or man from the 
tenement go to the theatre for the sole pur- 
pose of seeing virtue finish the play in the 
centre of the calcium light? 

Managers are keen caterers to public taste 
and claim to furnish the entertainment de- 
sired by their audiences. A glance at the 
“billing” of any melodramatic production 
will show that the ‘‘strong”’ situations of 
the play are always scenes of physical vio- 
lence or criminal daring. In dime novels, 
the heroic detective, after fourteen pages of 
harrowing troubles and hairbreadth escapes, 
never fails to defeat the cunning and long- 
hunted criminal on the fifteenth page. And 
yet dime novels, with, or rather in spite of, 
their moral endings, have prepared more 
than one young mind for the jail or the 
asylum. 

You need not be a calamity-howler to be 
concerned with this condition. The instinct 
of the tenement is no more criminal than 
the instinct of the mansion, but it is less 
cultivated and far less restrained. Hardly 
a family in the slums but has a close or dis- 
tant relative whose knowledge of the inside 
of prisons is founded on something more 
personal than hearsay and information. 
Boys are born hero-worshipers, and in the 
slums their choice being confined to the fat, 
dive-keeping politician and this relative 
with his halo of stripes and close-cropped 
hair, they choose the latter, the man of dar- 
ing deeds. Should this hero have a pen- 
chant for flashy clothes and picturesque 
poses in front of notorious saloons the boy 
will become a criminal for the sole pur- 
pose of simulation. 
in this curriculum is furnished by the 
melodrama. 

The boy does not analyze the play- 
wright’s aim to subjugate all else to the 
play’s effective dénouement. He only sees 
with greedy appreciation how easily sup- 
posedly sane and intelligent persons are 
fooled and trapped by the most flimsy and 
transparent schemes of the wily villain. 
Another feature, which is not without in- 
fluence on the young spectator, is the fact 
that, almost without exception, the villain 
in the play is the best-dressed man in the 
cast, and generally has a rather ‘‘good 
time”’ until the last act. To change this 
unfortunate ending of the villain in the 


play to one more fortunate for his counter- | 


part in real life becomes a problem to the 
boy which he deems himself fully capable 


of solving satisfactorily. At any rate, from | 


his standpoint, the game is worth the try- 
ing. In this connection it might as well be 
stated that much of what is often called 


the ‘‘heroism”’ and ‘‘resignation”’ of the | 


boy of the slums is nothing more than the 
very essence of an inborn philosophy of 
stoicism. ‘‘Taking chances” is liable to 


culminate in a heroic deed as well as in an | 


atrocious crime. 

If, in contradiction, it should be cited that 
the villain of the melodrama is always hissed 
right heartily by the gallery, I would ask 

ou not to overlook the momentary effect of 
urid, direct acting on the boy’s sentimen- 
tality. While the emotion of the moment 
might sway the perspective of the boy, the 
impression created by the dashing and ven- 
turesome villain— because he ‘‘does things,”’ 
while the hero only “suffers” them—will 
be more lasting. 

Sociological and penal records adduce a 
convincing number of incidents, describing 
in detail the many instances in which the 
most maudlin sentimentality was displayed 
by men and women accused of the most 
brutal crimes. The love of street waifs for 
animals of the outcast class is proverbial. 
Time and time again have I seen friendships 
between children and animals formed and 
maintained which revealed fathomless 
depths of pure sentiment, yet the human 
partner of the firm went only too often to 
destruction. —Owen Kildare. 


And the object-lesson | 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$350 and $320 SHOES 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


FOR 
MEN 


W.L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
REWARD to anyone who can 
$ 10,000 disprove this Peatarvarts 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
shoe inthe world. They are just as good as those 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only difference is 
the price. IfI could take you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under 
one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you 
the care with which every pair of Douglas shoes is 
made, you would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost moretomake,whythey holdtheirshape, fit bet- 
ter, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
Take no substitute. None genuine without his name and price 
stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where W. L 


Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of samples sent free for 

inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


%/ — Scarboro Beach Clam Chowder 


REAT CLAM FLAVOR—A reminder of Old 
New England. Standard of quality. Ask your 
grocer. Sample can postpaid 10 cents. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 6 Franklin St,, Portland, Me. 
Ask your grocer for Extra Quality Baked Beans and 
Paris Sugar Corn. 
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" French’s Mixture 
4 is the Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco. A 
is superb blend of the cream of North Carolina 


golden leaf tobacco. 
Mellow, Fragrant, Deliciously Mild 
and Never Bites the Tongue. 
Sold only direct from factory to smoker. 
\ Send Ten Cents, Silver or Stamps, ES 
‘ for Large Sample Package and Booklet = /4 
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FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY f" 
Statesville, N. C. 


~ Dept. G 
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HARNESS 


We are the only exclusive manufacturers of harness in 
America that sell their entire output direct to the user at 
prices that will save you from 25 to 40 per cent. Everything 
is sent to your home subject to your inspection and approval, 
Illustrated Catalogue C and price list free upon request. 


The King Harness Co., 10 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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Tr OoMilton! Ru gs 
FREE 


ly With $10 Worth of 
\ Larkin Products) 


( 


YoU can save much of the retailer’s 
high prices by buying direct from 
us, the manufacturers, $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 


Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 


and many other Home Needs, and 
receive a $10.00 Premium free—a pair 
of Ventnor Wilton Rugs (27x54), or 
your choice from hundreds of other 
valuable articles. Larkin Quality is 
appreciated by millions of regular, 
satisfied customers. 


START A CLUB-OF-TEN 


with nine of your neighbors. Each will 
secure a $10.00 Premium free, by purchasing 
one dollar’s worth of Larkin Products a 
month for ten months. The average family 
can use more than that. The Club is easily 
conducted, very popular and profitable, and 
organizers are liberally rewarded. Let us 


tell you more. 
Write for New Premium List No. 91 


and Larkin Product Booklet. Also ask 
about Club-of-Ten Plan. 


Latkit Cos 


Established, 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SINGLE BARREL 


SHOT GUN 


‘“‘The high grade single gun’’ 


Simplest ‘‘take down’’ gun made. Top 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12,16 and 20 gauges; automatic and non- 
ejector styles. Your dealer can supply 
or we will sell to you direct. 

Iilustrated Catalog tells about our 
complete line—FREE, 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 

Makers OF H & R REVOLVERS. 


‘*The Morley ”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear — jnvisible, 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
, lief from deafness and head 


noises. There are but few cases 
of deafness that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
The Morley Company, Dept. T, 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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Our Extravagant 


Wives 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Now, laugh if you want to, but I lost a 


| very good servant once because I remon- 


strated at buying two dozen clothespins 


| every week. 


“T’ll not stay with any lady that grudges 
clothespins—the cheapest things there is! 
Why, my sister never picks up her clothes- 
pins! She just trows thim down!” 

Her sister stood at the wash-tub six days 
in the week, but what my servant said about 
clothespins was literally true. Yet a few 
years before these people burned peat and 
let the pig sleep in the house with them. 

This sort of extravagance is an extrava- 
gance which counts you nothing, brings 
no pleasure, saves no trouble. It is the 
extravagance of utter waste. 

I once sent my cook to buy one grape- 
fruit, and said: ‘‘ Now, I priced them, and 
I know they are two for a quarter, so one 
will be thirteen cents. If they try to charge 
you fifteen, ask to see those at two for a 
quarter.” 

She came back with eyes sparkling. 

‘‘Here’s your two cents, missis! But oh, 
missis, I never felt so ashamed in my life! 
I couldn’t look him in the eye, because I 
never jewed anybody down before.” 

““Jewed him down!’ I said. ‘‘You 
didn’t jew him. That was the price. Didn’t 
he give you the same one he first asked you 
fifteen cents for?” 

““Yes, missis, but I was ashamed just 
the same!”’ 

Now, her shame was genuine. How do 
you explain it, when at home her family 
were of the very poor?” 

Ever since the time I mentioned, the 
subject of clothespins has interested me 
deeply. Whenever I drive or take trolley 
rides and see a woman, be she mistress or 
maid, taking down the clothes, I always 
watch to see what she does with the clothes- 
pins. And in five years of desultory 
observation I have never seen the care 
and thrift displayed by my automobile 
neighbor of putting them in a bag, thus 
keeping them dry and clean. 

The next thing to it has been the peach- 
basket, at which the clothespins are thrown. 
If they land in the basket, well and good. 
If not, they dull the lawn mower. 

Now, the subject of clothespins is typical 
of the thriftlessness of most poor Americans 
in small matters. They despise small 
economies. And why? Because mothers 
never teach their children the wisdom or 
the beauty of economy! 

Poor souls! Can I blame them? It is 
mother-love—unwise but pure—which per- 
meates all lands and bids parents say: 
“Our children, please God, shall never 
know the pangs of poverty that we have 
known!’ And straightway there grows 
up a race of idle youngsters, destined to 
produce offspring just as foolish, who spend 
money they have never earned, with no 
sort of idea of its value. One of the greatest 
curses America is suffering from to-day is 
the unwise and misguided parental love 
which pampers and spoils the children of 
sturdy fathers and mothers, and deprives 
them of the wisdom whereby they might 
protect themselves from their own educa- 
tion in folly. 

The children of the middle-class Ameri- 
eans are all overdressed. Would they 
could see the simple clothes of the royal 
families of England and Germany! Brick- 
layers, saloon-keepers, carpenters, drug 
clerks and stenographers in America dress 
their children in showier and more expen- 
sive clothes than those worn by royal 
princes destined to rule over millions of 
human beings. 

Is this wise? Or honest—when you 
cannot reasonably afford to live up to it? 
How many fathers and mothers can really 
afford to live up to the way their own 
children dress? 

And aside from dressing in materials 
far beyond their means, how many girls, 
whether the children of the poor or of the 
well-to-do, can cut and make a dress or 
trim a hat? Not oneinathousand. Even 
the clerk on a hundred dollars a month 
counts on a dressmaker’s bill two or three 
times a year, when that, at least, is some- 
thing daughters could learn without 
affront to their false pride. 

And again, in not teaching children the 
value of money and the beauty of a reason- 
able economy, you unwise parents are 
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nets from $7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, World’s Largest Music House 
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Our 20 Years | 
of Film 


If there is any one line of business in which experience is 
more important than in any other, that line is the manufacture 
of highly sensitive photographic goods. And of all photographic | 
processes, film making is the most difficult. It has taken us more| 
than twenty years to learn what we know about making film. 

And in that twenty years we have also learned how to make 
the perfect raw materials which are absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of film — materials which cannot be obtained in the 
market with a certainty that they will be what they should be. 
We nitrate our own cotton for the film base ; we nitrate our own 
silver for the emulsion. We go further, we even make the acid 
with which the cotton and silver are nitrated. Wherever it is 
possible to improve the completed product by manufacturing the 
raw material, we erect a factory and make that raw material. 

Five years ago we felt that we were approaching film per- 
fection, but no concern, even if it could make film as good as 
that was, could compete in quality with the Kodak N. C. Film 
of to-day. But experience is not the only advantage that our 
chemists and film makers enjoy. They have access to the 
formulae of the chemists who make the best dry plates inthe 
world. The Kodak films of to-day have in them the combined 
knowledge of the most expert film makers and the most expert 
plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets the film with 
experience behind it. There are dealers, fortunately not many, | 
who try to substitute inferior films from inexperienced makers, 
the only advantageous feature which these films possess being| 
the ‘‘ bigger discount to the dealer.’’ Amateurs, especially those} 
who leave their Kodaks with the dealer to be loaded, sho 
make sure that substitution is not practised against them. 

The film you use is even more important than the camera you | 
use. Be sure it’s Kodak film with which you load your Kodak.} 


Remember: 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 


Look for ‘“‘ Eastman mo the box. =. 
Look for “« Kodak ”’ on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Do you ever think of how 
you are going to get 
along in life? 


Knowing little means con- 
stant struggle, poor salary. 
Knowing a great deal brings 
to you satisfactory work and 
high pay. We have helped 
# thousands. In your spare 
time we qualify you for an 
Electrical, Steam or Mechanical Engineer, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Machine Design, Electric 
Lighting, Motorman, Dynamo ‘Tender, Short 
Electrical Course, Algebra, Arithmetic. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
New students enrolling now will be provided free of 
charge with our Reference Library and a set of 
Electrical Apparatus. Write for our free eighty-page 
book and testimonials. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 

Dept. 35, 240 West 23d Street, New York 


Peete i vit 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Sha’ ( 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25¢. Get Menne 
(the original). Sasple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. | 


Buys a high grade factory rebuilt type- 

writer. Easy running, speedy and dura- 
ble. Best low priced machines ever 
offered. Fully guaranteed. Money 
backif not satisfactory. Full informa- 

tion for the asking —ask now. 


Arithmograph Company 
107 Rees Street Chicago 


DRAW Jor MONE 


ILLUST 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s ‘Own Make” 
Instruments are used by the greatest 
artists. Fine Catalog, 4oo illustrations, 
matled free; it gives Band Music and ‘ if 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cor- RATORS AND CARTOONIST 
LARGE SALARIES, Send for free booklet, 

Illustrating’? ; tells how we teach illustrati 


21 Adams Street, Chicago 4 atl H 
The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indi 


to $6,000% a Year 


_ Ambitious people with common 
school educations who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and 
up should wnite for free copies of my 
‘Prospectus and “Net Results,” with 
endorsements from coast to coast. 
The Powell System is the only one in 
existence heartily endorsed by the great 
experts, publishers and advertising 
journals. The advertising field is rapidly 
expanding, and there are not enough 
‘competent ad wnters to fill the increas- 
ing demand. 

Powell graduates fill the best positions 


| 


in every state, and scores of them are 
conducting their own offices. Men 
formerly drudging for $20 a week as 
mechanics now earn $5,000.00 a year 
as advertisers. Clerks and subordinates 
formerly toiling for $10 and $12 now 


enjoy advertising incomes from $25 up. 
The Powell System of Correspondence in- 
struction is simply the survival of the fittest and 
has never been successfully imitated. It is the 
natural, perfect method of home development. 
But send for the free books making plain 
tthe situation. 


George H. Powell, 1589 Temple Court, N.Y. C. 


Mr. J. F. Lindau, Jr., who enrolled 
a little more than a year ago as a 
Powell Student, at- his home in 
Greensboro, N.C., is one of the many 
examples of constant advancement 
due to my thorough methods. 

After completing my course he 
came to New York and became ad- 
vertising writer for the Minimax 
Fire Extinguisher, and his good 
work paved the way to further pro- 
motion and larger duties. Recently 
he was appointed manager of the 
advertising department of Stransky & 
Co., the world-famous manufacturers 
of agate ware. Naturally Mr. Lindau 
recommends the Powell System as 
the most practical in existence. 


MVADE-TO-ORDER 


Suits $10.00 


TROUSERS $2.75 


Direct from Wholesale Tailors 


In Latest City Styles 
Saving you 14 to 4% 


Write to-day for our 
Free Samples and com- 
pare our goods and 
prices with those of your 
local tailor. Our styles 
are the latest, our mate- 
vials are the finest, our 
tailoring is the best, and 
our prices are wholesale 
&) prices from us to you, 


You take no risk 


We guarantee to fit and 
please you thoroughly. 
We give you five days 
to examine and try on 
the garmenis in your 
own home, and agree to 


Refund Every 
Cent You Pay 


if the garments are not 
satisfactory in every 
way, superior in style 
and quality to your local 
tailor’s work, and one- 
third to one-half lowerin 
price, on our $10, $12.50, 
$15, $18 and $20 suits. 
Write for Free 
Samples To-day 
\ oe we will rae oan 
y return mail, together 
lee Style Book, measurement blanks and whole- 
oe e paiecs on suitsand trousers. State the kind of 
: ulike best and about the price you want 


THe Write at once and see for yourself how 
ney we can save you. 


) BY mermission, we refer you to the Milwaukee Avenue 
te Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., Wholesale Tailors, 
1 _ 201 Moses Building, Chicago 


i 
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robbing them of a strength of character 
which you earned by the very trials you 
would spare them. 

Have you ever stopped to think that you 
are to blame for your wayward sons and 
your willful daughters? You are often 
bowed to the very earth in shame for your 
petted children’s wickednesses, and even 
as your heart breaks you ery: ‘‘ After all 
I have done for them, even denying myself 
necessities that they might have luxuries!” 

Ay! And that is the very reason why 
your heart bleeds to-day. 

Teach your children the value of money 
and to reverence economy. ‘Teach them 
—if you know it yourself—the difference 
between vanity and pride. Show them 
how not to save at the spigot and waste 
at the bung. The ignorant know how to 
do without, but they do not know how to 
economize. Do you not know that it takes 
brains to economize? 


Everything in Sight 
(Continued from Page 9) 


have carried her upon his hands, how he 
forgave, what everlasting patience he had, 
and how at last—at last he actually gave 
his consent to this—this separation, hoping 
that the love she truly had for this strange 
man might redeem her from that terrible 
morphine, and only imploring her, by all 
his love for her and pity for herself—by his 
heart she had broken, by her faith in the 
stranger, to wait—to wait only till a sepa- 
palion could make her legally that man’s 
wil e ” 

“Oh!” I gasped—I could not help it. 

“But she would not—she could not wait. 
She was maddened by the scene, by his 
discovering. Something fearful was hur- 
rying her on to complete her misfortune 
and ours. And when Leo, crazed by the 
man’s audacity in coming for her here, 
rushed upon him then at the last, frenzied, 
poor boy, by his father’s dishonor—he, 
this man, drew his pistol. They struggled 
—it went off—accidentally. There he hes. 
She is locked in her room. And since the 
doctor says he must die unconscious to 
the last, she will open to no one. The 
lawyer says he must give himself up to 
the police—Leo, my only andchild. 
The pistol—what does an old woman 
understand of such things?—he says it 
is not this man’s pistol; he is known never 
to have carried one, they tell me. It is 
David’s own pistol, they say. But how 
did this man get it? No one saw the 
struggle between them, no one but Evelyn, 
and she—she What more will 
that woman do to torture us—what more 
can she do!” Gran’ma Lowenthal broke 
into sobs. 

“Sh!—Sh!”’ I cautioned, pointing to 
the couch. Kirby’s body was rigid, but 
his hands were fluttering like light, bodiless 
things trying to detach themselves from 
the inert thing he must become. 

It was the tonic she needed. Her 


unselfish soul forgot its own misery and 
turned mercifully toward the dying man. 
“© Eternal; our God,’ she prayed 
passionately, bending over him, “‘pardon 
all our sins and forgive all our iniquities, 
and .grant us remission for all our trans- 
gressions! Forgive this stranger—forgive 


Ted Thompson caught me in the hall 
as I came flying into the office. He had 
on evening clothes and an expression of 
wrathful hauteur, and the unusualness of 
both these things, together with the fact 
that they were mighty becoming, got to 
me in spite of my mad rush to get to 
my desk. 

‘‘Q—oh!” I exclaimed, really half- 
bewildered with trying to grope back of 
my story—my great big, bully story that 
I’d cut out of fife itself—to the personal 
memory Ted in his new dress-suit evoked. 
“Oh—I remember, Ted. ‘The opera, 
wasn’t it? Yes, yes, it was to be Carmen 
to-night and—and we were going.” 

His eyes went black as he stood silently 
looking at me. Phew, he was in a towering 
rage—Ted, the gay, the good-natured, 
whose sense of humor is too strong to permit 
him or anybody else’s taking himself 
seriously! ; 

I looked from the nice, long, clean, 
straight figure he made in the new rig he’d 

ot just for this occasion, to my forgetful 
ittle self—disheveled, dripping, with my , 
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HE usual care and attention given roasts are unnecessary 


with Lisk’s Sanitary Self-Baster, because the steam it gener- 


ates, together with all 


evaporation, is returned 


to the roast 


through the secret of our own patented top, in which two dampers 


are placed to regulate for slow or quick roasting. 


The Lisk 


Roaster is an innovation, absolutely saving 20 per cent. of every 
roast by retaining all the original sweetness and flavor of the 
natural juices, and really is the only Self-Baster on the market. 
Positively sanitary, because it is perfectly seamless. 

Made in Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enameled Steel Ware, and 
warranted against all imperfections arising from ordinary usage 


—will not scale or blister from heat exposure. 


Sent express 


prepaid upon receipt of $3.00, the price, to anyone whose 


dealer cannot supply them. 
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“THE NEW GAME 


Founded upon an ancient Oriental game. Con- 
sists of 60 cards and 120 STARS used as forfeits. 
Easy to learn. Interesting. Absorbing. Any 
number can play. 

Japino parties and Japino afternoon teas with 
Japanese decorations solve the problem of ‘‘ How 
to entertain.’’ All the rage. Better get Japino 
right away. 

If your dealer cannot supply it send 50 cents 
and we will send you Japino complete prepaid. 
Your money back if it does not prove the most 
interesting game you ever played. 

THE JAPINO COMPANY 
802 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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USE LISK MFG. CO., Ltd. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., 


Will do for the Housekeeper ? 


Send for booklet A. 


NOLL 
~~, 


U.S. A. 


7 yt 
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Y DOING your usual dusting with a cloth moistened 

in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork, Piano, Furniture 
and Picture Frames will take on a brilliant factory new- 
ness that will astonish you. Re-varnishing unnecessary, 
because scratches, stains and fly specks instantly disap- 
pear, leaving a smooth, brilliant surface. 


THAT’S NOT ALL 


Your little girl can apply I.iquid Veneer. It's not work, 
but a pleasure to see the instant change from dullness to 
a bright cabinet-factory newness. It’s not a varnish, but J 
a surface food that is absorbed by the old finish, instantly 
restoring the latter to its original brightness and adding 
more lustre besides. There's no delay, it dries instantly. 


FURTHERMORE: It carries away dust, dirt and smokiness at 
one swee) of the cloth, destroys disease vermis, and leaves your 
home sanitary, pure, sweet and clean. One delighted customer 
writes that it is worth $100.00 per bottle. The price is only 50c., 
and one bottle is enough to completely renovate the average 
home. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture § 
dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


postpaid to anyone sending us their dealer's 
name and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
374 Ellicott Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REFINED and perfected 
preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys mosquitoes, the 
breeders and distributors of 


x Yellow Jack 


Prevents disease by annihila- 
ting dangerous germs. Sixteen 
pastils in a box, with metal can- 
dlestick, by mail, postpaid, 25c. 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Fulton St., Boston, Mass, 


Bedtime, 
Tired and 


Sleepy, 
Why Not Turn In? 


Oh! you are waiting for the draughts in your 
furnace to start up. Safe to say, it is vot a Bay 
State. That is one point of the many good 
ones about 


Bay State Furnaces | 


that is worth considering. They work quickly 
and surely, for they are built on scientific prin- 
ciples. 


YOU CAN START THEM UP IN A 
MINUTE, you 
can check them 
down almost as 
quickly without 
their going out. 
So simple are they 
to run that it isa 
pleasure to look 
after your own 
furnace, so eco- 
nomical that they 
soon pay for them- 
selves. A good 
furnace is a joy 
forever. The Lay 
State Furnace is 
in every respect a 
good furnace, 
none better ever 
made. 

If you are inter- 
ested, and desire 
particulars of the turnace which is the best in 
every respect, write us. We will send free 
booklet replete with useful information per- 
taining to the 


Bay State Furnace 


Have you seen our offer, HOW TO OBTAIN 
‘REE a handsome cut-glass Inkstand, with 


solid sterling silver top, or solid sterling silver 
handle Pocket Knife, with best steel blades? If 
you have missed this, write to-day for full par- 
ticulars, and mention this magazine. You will 


tind it worth your while. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


@ 6) Moving Picture Machines 
Gy) STEREOPTICONS You,,%",make BIG 

NA the Public, 

Tl ‘i 


iN 


Nothing afforcis better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete | 
outhts and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special olfer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


7 Son 

CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
at 25c per dozen 


Kodakers: Genuine Velox prints 


in beautiful slip mounts 5c each—return postage 
free. Mail orders for photo supplies promptly 
and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 


Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 
ometines * SAVE-THE- HORSE” Spavin Cure 


Sometimes 
are. 
é Registered Trade Mark. 


We develop films 


without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as usual. 


$ 0 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 

ie ing to protect you as the best legal talent 

== could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 

At Druggists and Dealers or Express paid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N, Y. 

SEND THE NAME OF YOUR CAR 

or engine, and we will send full information @ 

about the Apple Automatic 

Sparker. The best storage bat- () ) } 

tery charger for automobile, launch Wis 

or gas engine. Address, © t 

THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. co. WU“ 

123 Beaver Building Dayton, Ohio = 

ee ee 
men with small capital to give 
Public Exhibitions with a Magic 
Lantern, Stereopticon or Moving 
Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 

MFG. OPTICIAN 

McA LLI ST ER 49 Nassau Street, New York 

a eS ee 

REDUCED RATES on Household 

goods to or from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. /’ri¢e 3 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 

9534 Washington St., Chicago. 
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rain-washed but triumphant face and my 
soaking boots. It all came back to me— 
the details of the spree we’d planned for 
Ted’s night off, the first since—since a 
certain day in Sacramento last week. A 
carriage was to call forme. I was to wear 
that same pink chiffon gown—there were 
flowers Ted had sent, La Frances, to match 
—the box at the opera to hold our glory 
—the reserved supper-table afterward in 
the Palm Garden, where—where 

‘Oh, Ted —Oh—ha—ha—ha!”’ 
too funny; I giggled outright. 

That settled his dignity. ‘‘D——n it!” 
he cried; ‘‘what do you think a man’s 
made of?” 

“Tt is a shame, Ted!” I gurgled, trying 
to stop laughing —I was awfully tired and 
—and overwrought. ‘Such an elaborate 
party we’d planned, too, and ey 

“That for the party!’”’ He brought his 
fist down upon the stair-railing with a force 
that made it vibrate like a tuning-fork. 
““You—you’re more like a ghoul than a 
human being, Rhoda; there’s something 
repulsive about your preoccupation in this 
sort of thing. You might have forgot all 
about our ‘party,’”’ he sneered, ‘‘and it 
could hurt only my vanity, but to let pass 
clear out of your head the—the thing that 
sang itself into every moment of my day, 
that changed the whole world for me; our 
first evening together after seh 

“‘Our—being engaged, you mean,” I 
interrupted. ‘‘But oh, if you knew what 
a story #4 

He ripped out a swear then; Bowman 
himself couldn’t have done justice to the 
occasion more completely. 

“Say, Ted,” I said slowly, ‘‘I—I guess I 
haven’t time to—to be engaged. I—I 


It was 


may marry somebody some day, but really 
I 


: What’s that?” I cried suddenly. 

A buzzing shiver shook the building. 
The presses! The paper going to press 
without my story .. . 

‘‘Oh, stop them, stop them!”’ I sobbed, 
and, turning my back on him, I dashed 
into McCabe’s office. 

He gave me two shorthand men, McCabe 
did, to dictate to alternately, so that one 
of them could be reading off notes to the 
linotype man, and we worked over the 
stuff for an hour and a half. 

The paper was late, but oh, what a 
stunner it was when we did get it out! 
There were two pages of it—the story of the 
elopement and the murder played up big 
on the right half of the first page, and 
RHODA MASSEY FINDS THE MISS- 
ING REVOLVER—a flaring head for 
the other half. Of course, we’d built this 
part of it on the assumption that the 
police hadn’t found the gun. And really, 
they were so much obliged to us_up at the 
City Hall, when McCabe’s ’phone reached 
them telling them to lift the corner of the 
rug close to the bookcase, that Chief Wyss 
would have let us claim the whole works 
if we had wanted to. 

But we were modest, we were; we had 
everything in sight. 


Sermons in Stones 


PEAKING of the ‘‘gospellers,’”’ as they 

used to call the peripatetic evangelists 
of fifty years ago, Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis thus describes one whom she knew 
personally: 

“There was one gray-headed old man 
dear to my childhood who seemed to look 
upon the whole world as his parish. He 
drove about through the hills with a lame 
white mare, and a gig which he had made 
out of an old clothes-basket. He was a 
geologist, and was more concerned about 
an extinct voleano which he had discovered 
in the Blue Ridge than about our sins or 
their punishment. As he traveled he col- 
lected geologic specimens for a scientific 
school which he dreamed of building some 
day. ‘When the boys learn to read the 
rocks they will find out what God is, quicker 
than in catechisms,’ he used to say. 

“ He once promised to bring me a present 
when he came again. Instead of candy he 
gave me a little black three-cornered stone. 
“It is a trilobite,’ he said in an awed voice, 
and then told us such tales of the world to 
which the stone belonged that we forgot 
the angry God and the waiting hell of 
which we heard incessantly on Sundays. 

“One sunny summer morning the white 
mare was found grazing by the roadside far 
up in the hills, and the old man sat in the 
gig, dead, a quiet smile on his face. 

“He was the last of the gospellers.” 
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coal bill. 


catalogue to choose from. 


not ‘hen, when it’s here. 


Dept. 8 


TRADE-MARK 


soles. 
shoe. 


Bo ys’, = ee 


Room for 5 Toes 
Broad Tread 

Med. Sole—A Shoe 

Without an Equal 


Res 


HAIR GOODS 
PERFECT W j G S For LADIES and 


FITTING GENTLEMEN 


Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY 
SWITCHES $3.00 up. Complexion 
= Beautifiers. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
< \ EB. BURNHAM, Dept. S, 70 State St., Chicago 


Amateur Photographers 


Send us your kodak films for developing, printing 
or enlarging. Work guaranteed. Send for price-list, 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, 108 6th St., Pittsburg 


REGISTERED 


FOOT GROW 
AS IT SHOULD” 


Made in Box and Russia Calf, 
Patent Colt. Strong, durableOak 

A pliable, neat and reliable 
lVone genuine unless stamped 
Educator on sole. 


1 
> 

By mail, 25c, extra. 
Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 
We make shoes for every member of the 
family in our seven large factories, inclu- 
ding the famous ‘All America’’ $3.50 
and $4.00 Shoe. Sed ¢o-day 
Sor lilustrated 

Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. | 


DEAL | 


BOILERS 4 


may at any time be 
easily and quickly — 
changed in size should — 
room or building be 
altered in size (65% of 
all buildings are re- 
modeled). Unlike 


stoves and hot air fur- — 
naces, they make a ~ 


building investment which never plays out—can always 
be adapted to meet any change in heating requirements. — 


As IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do not rust or corrode, 
they will outlast the building. Outfit soon pays for itself in keeping down 
Fix your fire not oftener than once each night and morning. Now 
simply put in OLD or new buildings —/arm or city — piping is concealed and 
radiation placed in out of the way positions. 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any building. 

AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, shapes and 36 

patterns —no place for dust to lodge —invisible legs for car- 

peted floors—plate warmers for dining rooms—narrow 

shapes for halls and bathrooms — smooth, washable radiators 

for kitchens, nursery, etc.,—big radiators for storm vestibules, 

outer hallways, and along exposed walls. 
Mailed free. 
ber Jast Winter’s cold, write us today —zow, béfore winter, 


You will need our 
Those who remem- 


Our goods are warehoused in all parts of the United States. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers are 
made in 126 sizes, 


CHICAGO for all kinds of fuel, 


PERI a 


STAMPED ON SOLE 


to 5, 


v3) 


17 High Street, BOSTON, 


Pet AE rye TIRE LN we on eR Rear 
Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as te 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invel 
Publications issued for free distribution. Patents sé 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., ng 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York C 


shows in NATURAL CO 
accurately describes 216 vé 
fruit. Send for our liberal term 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., 


can increase the force of 
your sales force 50% — 


can multiply your own 
selling ability 100%— 
you can build up your busi- 
ness | a 


you can make 3 times as 
much money — 


3 times as easy 
. by the 


: Sheldon Course 
_in Salesmanship 


All that Blackstone is to the 
heldon’s Correspondence Course is to 
\the selling end of a business. 


@ We say that, but we are not alone 
when we say it—thousands of students 
who have put it to the proof say it with 
jus—the men who have gone through the 
course, studied it, and turned it into dol- 
|lars—they say it. 


|@ The men who have made money by it 

and improved their positions through it— 
|they say that Sheldon’s Correspondence 
|Course in Salesmanship made their rise 
jpossible. 


@ Hundreds of men who are today in 
jcontrol of big organizations were under- 
lings, kept down and back until Sheldon’s 
Course opened the way. 


}Q Let us send you the booklet that tells 
you about this great study—this science 
lof salesmanship, the principles and 
studies which underlie itand upon which 
}commercial success is founded. 


}Q Youoweit to yourself, to your business, 
jand to your men (upon whom your busi- 
jness depends) to give yourself and them 
jthe help which Sheldon’s Course alone 


}Q It is a duty upon you; the duty of suc- 
}cess; the obligation of it. 


|judge, how to approach, how to demon- 
strate, 


@ You are interested in this sort of thing, 
and youwill be still more interested when 
jyou have looked furtherinto the question. 


@ We have some very valuable booklets 
that are full of meat, telling all about this 
|Science of Salesmanship. You want them 
ee oy mail them to you on request. 


| The Sheldon School 


Alberta Alarm Watch 


is the biggest $10 value to be had 
ina watch. A reliable move- 
ment, handsomely cased in gun 
metal, with a sharp and ef- 
fective alarm to wake the 
sleepy and remind the for- 
getful of appointments. 

Guaranteed for one year. $ 

Sent prepaid anywhere for 10 
Valued by professional nurses. 
Write for Keeping Tabs ont 
Time,” tllustrating and de- 
scribing the Alberta and other 
- unique things. Agents wanted. 


ept. C, 725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


iy Furse Maker 


scht, St. Paul, has made furs for 50 years in the 
% tof America's Fur Region. Send for our catalog, 
eorld s oy on fur fashions; it contains 100 
Sue Describes aud gives prices of everything 
i's. Costs us 50 cents, yours for 4 cents in stamps. 


“Al recht & Son, srpauw Minn. 


b. America’s Great Fur Shop 


‘The Compton Investment List 


_ Contains bonds netting 4% - 514%, 
Municipal,School,County (special 
lien) and Real Estate Bonds. 

Special offering this month Stoddard County, 

- Missouri, Bonds netting 544%. Denomination 

i $500. Opinion of Chas. B. Wood, Atty., Chicago, 

furnished. Life Insurance Companies, Savings 

| Banks, Endowed Universities, and scores of 

! inyestors have purchased $4,050,000.00 of secu- 

Tities of me and lost not one penny. 


J Send for Brochures, testimonials and lists. 


COMPTON BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri. 


! 


Half size 
_33. Bechtel & Co., D 
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Wall Street and the 
Public Money 


(Continued from Page 6) 


in loans on pledges of securities. The rest 
is in real estate occupied by the banks and 
in cash on hand and on deposit and in 
interest accrued but not due. 

That the savings banks are conducted 
with signal ability and honesty is admitted. 
They are so highly regarded, in fact, that 
many persons who will never have to worry 
about the rent keep as much money in them 
as they will take—the amount that one 
person may have on deposit in a bank being 
limited to $3000. 

Yet the savings bank law is simple 
enough. Any thirteen or more persons may 


organize a savings bank in New York by | 


joining in a declaration to the State Super- 
intendent—provided that, in the opinion 
of the Superintendent, greater convenience 
of access to a savings institution will. be 
afforded to any considerable number of 
persons by the establishment of a bank at 
the designated location; that there is such 
density of population in the neighborhood 
as to give reasonable promise that the con- 
cern will be useful and successful, and that 
the character of the incorporators is 
satisfactory. The Superintendent issues 
a certificate and thereupon the bank is 
duly in being. The incorporators, who 
become the trustees, not only have absolute 
control, but they are a self-perpetuating 
body, themselves filling any vacancy that 
occurs among them. Depositors have no 
say whatever as to the management of the 
bank nor in the election of its trustees and 
officers—a point which is not without 
interest in view of the alleged benefits of 
“mutualizing’”’ an insurance company by 
giving its policy-holders voting power. 


How the Law Guards Depositors 


The savings bank, however, is mutual in 
quite another sense. It has no capital 
stock. The incorporators do not pay in or 
subscribe any money. On the other hand, 
the law says that no trustee of a bank shall 
have any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
gains or profits thereof, nor as such directly 
or indirectly receive any payment or 


emolument for his services, except he be a | | 
salaried officer of the bank as well; and no | } 


trustee or officer shall, directly or indirectly, 
for himself or as agent or partner of others, 
borrow any of its funds or in any manner 
use the same; nor shall any trustee or 
officer become an indorser or surety or 
become in any manner an obligor for money 
loaned by such bank. Further, the law 
very strictly limits the investments by 
savings banks to loans on real estate; 
United States bonds; bonds of New York 
State or any other State that has not, 
within ten years, been in default for 
interest; bonds of cities, towns, counties 
and school districts that come up to certain 
high requirements; and to real mortgage 
bonds of such railroads as come up to the 
requirements. 

Before the law was amended at the last 
session of the legislature, the railroads, 
other than of New York State, in whose 
bonds the banks might invest were desig- 
nated by name in the act. Naturally, 
when a road that was not on the list was 
bringing out a large issue it would wish to 
have its bonds made available for savings 
bank investment, and this could be done 
only by an amendatory act. The St. Paul, 
the Chicago and Alton (after the recapi- 
talization previously described), the Rock 
Island (after the Messrs. Moore came into 
control), and several other roads were 
added to the list in this way. The legis- 
lature at Albany is seldom hard-hearted 
when large business interests are at stake. 
There is one well-known case—which it 
would be invidious to call by name—where 
the diligent lobby got the amendatory act, 
adding the road to the list (at a rather 
large expense for the necessary and strictly 
legitimate attorney’s fees that usually 
figure in such cases), but the savings banks 
did not like the bonds and they promptly 
formed a cruel cabal and refused to touch 
them, although the law specifically per- 
mitted them to do so. 

Thus the trustees are barred by statute 
from personally profiting through the use 
of the bank’s funds, and the uses to which 
they may put the funds are strictly limited. 
Further, the interest that the bank earns 
by the use of depositors’ money must be 


Par Excellence. 


a duplicate. 


WASHINGTON 


beautiful 
tailor 


THIS TRADE-MARK 
STAMPS THE GENUINE 


| 
Dignified and permanent occupa- 


tion, previous experience unneces- 
sary. Liberal profit in every sale. 


Keystone 


Fire Extinguisher 


The most widely known, easiest-selling, best and 
cheapest approved extinguisher for home and 
factory use. Sure, safe, speedy—reduces insur- 
ancerates. Can becarriedas side line if desired. 
We have agents clearing over $100.00 weekly. 
Write for booklet and attractive proposition. 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 


SEND US .yY OUR 35¢ 
OLD NECKTIE & 


and we will mail post paid any style Tie desired, made 
from best quality silk in Black, white or fancy colors — 
dollar value — money back if not satisfactory. 

In ordering state style and color desired. 


THE CRAVAT CO., Box 620, Dept. S, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Paper “BULL FROG BRAND” 


$2.50 per 100 sheets 

of our famous Bul) Frog 
12 Sheets Brand Carbon Paper put 
up in our patented Portfolio which will keep 
your carbon from tear- 
ing, crimpling or soiling, for 50 Cents. 
Bull Frog Brand holds world’s record, 
making 136 impressions from a single sheet. 
FREE BOOKLET — Talk on Carbon Paper and Ribbons. 


The Newton-Rotherick Mig. Co., 209 Superior St., Toledo, 0. 


(jovernment Positions 


50,830 Appointments places during the past 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Carbon 


were made to Civil Service 


The Navy Serge 


You have often ad- 
mired the beautiful, rich color and 
pertect texture of the blue serge worn 
by the officers of the navy and prob- 
ably have tried unsuccessfully to find 


is the name, and one does not have to 
be a judge of cloth to appreciate this 
material. 


He can obtain it for you 
if you insist. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Wm. M. Wood, President 


| beds, regardless of the great risk they take. 
| who value their health, sleep in and enjoy, and urge the use of 
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Navy SERGE” 


Just ask your 
to show it to you. 


Boston, Mass. 


. 
Disease, 
Germs, 
Bugs, 
Dust and 
Filth that 
cause 
sickness 
lodge in 
the crevi- 
ces,cracks |f 
and joints 
of all 
Wooden 
Beds. 


Thousands thoughtlessly continue to sleep in unhealthful wooden 
f Physicians and people 


those most sanitary and healthful 


TRADE @ 


AM 


€ 


aed 
See illustration above. 
FREE To those who write we will send a sample of 
“ Snowy-white "' or “ Sanitaire’ Gold Finish tubing. 
Also our booklet ‘‘ Sanitary Bed Rooms." 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed (Co., 525 Sanitaire Ave,, Marion, Ind., U.S, A. 


IPOWIL INRA 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the§profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. lilled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practicai, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10¢ a copy, $1.00 a year. 


POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. 


200 EGG HENS 


You have them if you will but select them from your 

flock. Now is the time to select the pullets for winter 

layers, — discarding the inferior and barren ones. You 

can also select the cocks which will breed layers. 
THE WALTER HOGAN SYSTEM 

does this without failure. No chance. Money back if not 

satisfied. Write for proof and particulars today. 

THE WALTER HOGAN CO. 
5 National Bank Building Fergus Falls, Minn. 


I? PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle — No sedi- 
ment — will not spoil nor discolor the finest pa- 
pers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 5c., or sent by 
mail for 10c.; also half-pints, pints and quarts 


IF Page’s Photo Paste 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 


TE Page’s Glue Strongest in 


— H) 


a 


the world 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 


sencemeeneey sete ft 


ERE is confirmation, direct, 
positive, convincing, that 
The Peck-Willi amson UN DER- 
FEED Furnace will save you 
% to % on your coal bills: 


| “After looking at several fur- 
1 naces, including hot-air ¢ 
| water heat, I heard of 
i Williamson UNDERFEED : 
| bought one from you. My house 
is 28x34, with 8 rooms, bath and 
attic. I he ad no trouble in keeping 
/ the rooms at 74 degrees during the 
coldest weather of 22 degrees ; below 
zero. A neighbor built a house about 
the same size and by the same con- 
tractor, put in hot-water heat, used e 
$75.00 worth of coal, and could not PS 
| keep his house warm enough to keep : 
J 
/ 


: 
| 


the pipes from freezing. J used 8 Saya 
Nut Coal, at an 
expense of $27.00. The Furnace is 2 
easily managed, with but little smoke fon 
| 
1 


tons of ‘Cherokee’ 


and ashes. I can recommend lhe 

Peck-\\illiamson UNDERFEED ; 
} Furnace to any one who is going to eae 
build.” : | 
The above was written recently to { 
Mo., by ‘ 
Mining 


our agent in Kansas City, 
Mr. James E. Lawrence, | 
Engineer and Metallurgist, 2334 | 
Benton Blv’d., Kansas City, Mo. | 
Hundreds of such letters come to us 
unsolicited. It will pay you to 

| / investigate. 

| a Heating Plans and Services of our Bub cere 
i 


Department Absolutely FREE 
We want to send you FREE our UNDE 3RFEED 
book and facsimile voluntary letters proving 
every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, 


Schools and Colleges 


The Art Institute 


ART SCHOOL 


of Chicago 


W. M.R. French, Director 


N. H, Carpenter, Secretary 


Study art under the most favorable conditions in this coun- 
try—in the Art Institute with its art galleries, permanent 
collections, passing exhibitions, lecture courses, libraries and 
constant association with accomplished artists aud teachers. 

Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal Instruction, 
Sculpture, Decorative Design and Architecture. Students 
may enterat any time. No art student, east or west, ought 
to select his school until he has seen the fine, illustrated cata- 
logue of the Art Institute, mailed free on application. 


Be careful of the name, the Art Institute. 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar, 
Dept. A, Art Institute CHICAGO, ILL. 


University Training 


FOR BUSINESS 


Accounting School of Commerce, 
‘5 Accounts and Finance. 
Banking New York University. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 
Brokerage Washington Square, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
\ WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all sc hools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

540 Fisher Building - - Chicago, Illinois 


The University Preparatory School 


of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for bo y's), 


Opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalog sue on applic ation. 


Apply CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York City. 
Re-opens October third. 
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credited up to them at least half-yearly. 
This semi-annual interest day, with its hard 
and fast showing of results and the conse- 
quent comparison with results secured by 


_ other banks, is always in plain view of the 


management. The law requires that the 
interest thus credited half-yearly shall be, 
as nearly as practicable, all the profits of 
the bank after deducting necessary expenses 
and reserving as a surplus fund for the 
further security of depositors such amount 
as the trustees deem expedient; but 
whenever this surplus fund reaches an 
amount exceeding fifteen per cent. of the 
deposits the trustees must divide such 
excess ratably among the depositors. So 
there is no opportunity, such as the 
deferred-dividend plan of the life-insurance 
companies abundantly affords, to build up 
and hold indefinitely a huge accumulation 
of patrons’ profits. In short, the law and 
the banks give full recognition to the rather 
important principle that the earnings of 
the money are as much a part of the debt 
and the trust as the money itself is. 

Under these conditions upper Wall Street 
takes only a languid interest in the savings 
banks, and the billion and more of the 
publie’ s money that they hold lies mostly 
outside of its calculations. Indeed, the 
possibilities of graft are so very limited that 
the banks, all of whose funds are derived 
from the savings of the people, are not at 
all popular in certain quarters. ‘The legis- 
lature got at them by passing a law to tax 
them in a certain ratio of their surplus. 
This tax, for the larger institutions, 
amounts to from thirty to forty per cent. 
of their expenses for salaries; so, considering 
the fineness with which the pennies are cut 
to pay depositors four per cent., it is no 
light burden; and it is so repugnant to 
common feeling that, in the last campaign, 
the Republicans promised to repeal it. 
But it was not repealed. The life-insurance 
companies, which are able to disburse 
hundreds of thousands annually through 
their legal departments, always receive 
the kindest consideration at the State 
Capitol. It is only under tremendous 
pressure of public indignation that their 
graft begins to excite attention up the 
river. But the savings banks got no con- 
sideration. 

It is a basic dogma in upper Wall Street 
—possibly also at 
services of a really able man are to be 
secured only by paying him a high price 
in current coin; that any one who is willing 
to work except with a view to enriching 
himself rapidly is too dull to be intrusted 
with important affairs. The history of 
New York savings banks extends over 
three generations. They have been, and 
are, ably managed. The depositor’s money 
is safely kept and he gets all its earnings. 
For many years, as the record shows, it 
has been possible to find men who would 
take this great trust and execute it with 
intelligence and honesty although it 
brought them little that would pass current 
at the clearing-house. A total pay-roll 
of $90,000 for a concern with seventy-five 
or eighty millions of deposits and many 
thousands of open accounts does not leave 
many steam-yacht possibilities in the 
president’s salary. These men are not 
known to high finance, but the work they 
do is known to more than two million 
beneficiaries. - As said before, it is a different 
world, although physically it les cheek 
by jowl with the other. 


A Plantation Song 


De New Moon—de New Moon, 
de night, 

Wuz a big, roun’ 
tuck a bite! 

De Stars wuz lookin’ at him—en dey skeered 
enough ter fall ; 

He wuz feelin’ mighty hongry, en he lak’ ter 
tuck it all! 


up yander in 


watermelon ’twel ole Satan 


(** Hop light, ladies ’’— 
Dat’s de very word ! 
Bet you dat a banjer 
Beats de sweetes’ singin’-bird ! ) 


De Sun’s a silver dollar ’ 
sky — 

Had him in my pocket, how he’d jingle by en 
by! 

He look so slick en shiny, he temptin’ ez kin 
be: 

I wish de clouds would roll him on a rainbow 
down ter me! 


way up yander in de 


(‘‘ Hop light, ladies ”?— 
Dat’s de very word! 
Lissen ter de banjer 
En you’ll hear a singin’-bird ! ) 
— Frank L. Stanton. 


Albany—that the | 


A Perfect Tool Cabinet 


¢ 
A cabinet of well assorted tools should have a place in every home. 4 
Occasions arise daily when the right tool at the right time will save mic 
trouble and inconvenience. A door sticks —a window gets out of order — 

a shade falls —a dozen things can happen that can be instantly fixed if you 


TOOL CABINET _ 7 


which is beyond doubt the perfect tool cabinet. It contains every tool necessar 
for general use, and every single tool is guaranteed to be a perfect fool. Tt is 
the only cabinet in which all the tools are strictly high grade, every one being 


guaranteed by the same trade mark, 
Every tool in the Keen Kutter Cabinet is a Keen Kutter, bears the Keen Kutter trade- 
mark and is made under the Keen Kutter motto — “The Recollection of Quality 
Iteemains Long After the Price is Forgotten,’ The mark and motto that 
for 36 years has identified a tool as standard and which covers a complete 
line of tools. 
‘The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize at the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, Mo. No other line of tools can show a similar award. 
Keen Wwutter Tool. Cabinets and Keen Kutter Tools are for sale by all 
first class dealers. Jt will pay you to write fora copy of our handsome 
book on Keen Kutter l'ools. It’s a book every user of tools will find 
useful as a permanent reference. We will mail you a copy FREE, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, New York City. 


To any person who will se1 
us Two yearly subscriptions |; 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


at the special price of $1.25 e1 
we will send one of these $1) 


books, shipping expenses prepa. 


and Dinah it 


It has a grip that won't let go 


TADPOLE 


Paper Fastener 


is different from other 
fasteners. /t’s the fold 
that makes it hold. 
Fastens at the corner, 
permitting of easy refer- 
ence. Holds any num- 
ber of papers—two as 
firmly as twenty. Can’t 
slip or spring off. No 
sharp points to tear 
papers or to pick up Agents Wanted 
loose sheets. Can be used over and over. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE 
Enclose 1c. stamp for postage. 
Three sizes, at all stationers—25c. a box, or 
mailed on receipt of price. 


GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm . | 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas 
Gordon Keith | 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom | 

| 


Audrey 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


S\\ arcade Bldg. Phila., Pa. 4 

Q 

Nii * a 
———————— The Deliverance | 
Almost everybody knows these a G| 
They are among the best selling fict f 


va 


of to-day. Each is bound in cloth « 
beautifully illustrated. The publish” 
price of each is $1.50. +7 


There are Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two subscripti:s 
must be a new subscriber. The bes 
must be requested when the order: is St. 
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We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your 
own home, no matter where you live. No need to spend 
months as with old systems. Boyd's Syllahic System 
is easy to learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. 
Practical. Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — 
no shading, as in other systems. No long list of word 
Only nine characters to learn and you 


signs to confuse. 
have the entire English (or any other) language at your 
absolute command. The hest system for stenographers, 
private secretaries, court reporters, newspaper reporters. 
Lawyers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
business men may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Does not take continnal daily practice as with other svs- 


For every two subscriptions, accom| 
by $2.50, sent in accordance with t 
stipuiations, one book may be sé) a 


THE SMU EVENING PO 


tems. Can be written faster than anyone can talk. } 
Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send ; 
to-day for booklets, testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1200 Racine Avenue, Chicago 


A Reliable Water Supply 


At small expense 
If you have a brook or spring within a 
mile of where you want running water, we 
can automatically pump it for you, \rite 
for catalogue of our celebrated hydraulic 
yom ram. IKaises water 35 feet for every footfall. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENG. C 0, 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. | | 
Factory: a Pa. 


Hand woven from palm fibre by 
in the interior of Mexico. 8in.)I 
beautifully colored, useful am 
Warranted genuine. Sold i 
$1.00. We send it prepaid for 
tise our large collection o} 
Pueblorugs and Mexican dray 
prices. 40-p, Catalogue 4c, or 
THE FRANCIS Ee 
Dept. 77B 
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When you leave the breakfast table, it is worth everything to feel 
ready for the day. Ready for duty or pleasure. The appetite 
satisfied—the mind alert. The secret of being ready is eating right. 


ALL WHEAT 


The food that maKes you ready. Combines energy and 
strength-giving qualities with a luscious breakfast dish 
that will please the most fastidious appetite. 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 


ST ia N ERHAPS you have — 

5) never eaten Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers? ti not, 
life still holds for you 


one of her chiefest -pleasures. 


Nabisco remind you of honey, 
of sun-kissed fruit, a 

of candied rosepetals, 

of a thousand enjoyments 
whose pleasant recollections are 
gathered into one sweet 
reminder—Nabisco. 


Flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla: , 
Lemon, Orange, Mint. 


FESTINO—An original conception in the shape of an almond 
shell with a filling of delicious cream—a sweeter surprise 
never came out of Nature’s Garden of Spices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


An Annual Income 


Oy 


THE Big-Little CA 
¢ [ 


Ss ; 5-passenger Touring-car, } 

| ; f 1300 pounds, 35 miles an} 
: (iuaranteed | leeatan 

rP\ j § Weer | % ; 

. for yourself, wife, children or : 

> # other beneficiary, for a number 

. of years, or life, through the 

Sf instalment feature of The 

Pe)? Prudential’s Endowment Policies. You can as- , a 
| sure yourself or beneficiary of a regular, stated _ Type G, the new Big-little, Shaft-drive, Three-speed, Fo- 
a cylinder, Air-cooled, Side-door car, carries 4 or 5 pedje 


amount to be paid every year by the Company and 
increased by annual dividends. 


What it Costs. - When Paid. 
How Paid. 


Will be freely and plainly told if you will fill 
out and mail this Coupon to 


over American roads more miles in a day or a yearoual 
safer, easier and cheaper than any other car but a Frankl), 
5 | 

Small in weight, bulk and operating-cost. Big in capacity and pe 
formance. A 12 ‘‘ Franklin-power’’ engine which delivers up more actu 
‘‘oo’’ than the average car of 20 horse-power rating. Construction, materic 
springs and air-cooling that make all the power available on all roads; 
the year. : = | 

Costing 50 per cent more per pound to build than any other mal) 
of car and yielding 100 per cent more comfort, safety and enjoyment. 


} 
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| : i ‘1H E That’s the story in a nutshell of a car that does the most for tl 
I swithout money of any car ever built. : 
bl committing 
si myself to any Type D, 20 FrankKlin-power Touring-Car and 
8] action, I shall be Type E, 12 FranKlin-power Runabout | 
Fi) @ gladt ive fi S 
pt caieattetiA = 0h are two other 1906 models brought to a point that nothing in their respective classes can get by then 
: \ of Endowment Policies ° for mileage, comfort or economy. All three cars show a few detail improvements over our forme) | 
S| : Insurance Co. of America. models. But not a single change or departure from the time-tried and victorious principles whict | 
Py Foret ny): eee et make Franklins the coming standard American type. a | 
‘s: Incorporated as a Stock Company by the s ge 7 | | 
1 ee Age... State of New Jersey. The Motor Car of the Future | 
iss Sabi te ie oan SO JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: Send for book which describes all our 1906 models. ‘a ha 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 4 
‘gael chi aoc = H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.’. 
M. A. L. A. Mt: | 
od | 
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|) Wat ’s Ideal Fountain P : : 
a aterman Ss ca ountam ren ) 
‘ ¥, 5 
a) This Fountain Pen isthe standard writing instrument of the world, everywhere known Q if 
23) and recommended by experts to be the best. It excels in simplicity of construction, in 
a) the quality of the materials used, and in perfection of workmanship. The most important ; 
3 feature is the improved Spoon Feed, which conducts the ink from the reservoir to 
Pi the gold pen with absolute uniformity and certainty, and without danger of blotting. ; 
i | ty ge g 2 
' Holders are made ina great variety of styles and sizes, and prices are given for pens 5 
ra and holders complete, with an ink-filler and a box to hold them. The Ideal : 
i The Ideal Clip Clip Cap is é 
‘ Cap is adapted ; made of Ger- N 
3 only to the cone- i man_ Silver. 
a) shaped caps, Ae Costs 25c. ex- ; 
z Nos, I2 to 18 gio 
1 igre 
: ve 
e) ve 
rai ae 
} oo, 
: ee 
Pp) as 
a) % 
a va 
4 : 
a i. 
8 — 
\ Vee 
a) va 
\ 
= ie 
. ~ 
a ie 
ver nee 
Vee vie 
‘ae 
Vad é 
[he man who buys any other 
Typewriter always HOPES 
—_ | : t it will be as good as the 
Closed. Fa 7 : No. 14. 2 


‘6 ss Closed. 
The price of the hn 


i & ftom eee : 
a . Pre ath ay vail + on : a We make on hs e 
German Silver \¥ ‘st sac mia oe j order, Solid a 
Clip and attach- 19 vay ty 7 14-kt.Gold 
ingittoanysize VY \ } Clips, $2.00; O 
capis but 25c, _ é Rolled Gold 
extra. No. 4 No. 24. No.14. No. 14: No. 14, No. 14. No. 24 SR ee 


Gold Mounted. Chased. Gold Mounted. Plain. oter ling Sil: 


Silver Filigree. Chased. Gold Mounted, ver, 50c, 
Most stores carry complete assortments, but where you can not be served satisfactorily call 
or write our nearest depot. Besure the pen you purchase is marked ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal.” 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 
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ILLOUGHBY PEYTON stood outside 
the ferry-house watching the Saturday 
afternoon crowd pouring from all 

directions, seething around the mouth of the 
narrow channel to which the swinging doors 
gave entrance, and disappearing in the rapids 
rushing madly toward the boats. 

For ten years he had lived in a land where 
the streams of human activity were sluggish, 
tranquil, given to broadening into quiet pools 
whose outlets were hidden, and this tempestu- 
ous current fascinated him, though he set his 
feet widely apart and stood with a stubborn 
tranquillity that was a mute protest against 
the prevailing strenuousness. In course of 
time, Dick Martin would appear upon the 
scene. Probably he would be late, like all the 
rest of these frenzied atomies, and in quite 
as great a hurry. Why couldn’t they all start 
earlier or let things at the other end of the 
journey wait instead of engaging in a death- 
grapple with time? 

Dick had said it would take twenty minutes 
to go from the Holland House to the ferry in 
acab. Willoughby Peyton had allowed forty 
minutes and had told the cabman not to hurry. 
To be sure, he had some idle time on his hands, 
but he rather fancied idle time and he hated 
scramblings. If his old friend intended taking 
him out to his country place for the week-end, 
why couldn’t he come along and do it in decent, 
leisurely fashion? Of course if a fellow had to 
ustle, why he just settled down and hustled like the devil; but how many of these 
ople were absolutely in the grip of circumstance? How much of the hurly-burly 
as habit—a broad national habit? 

The critic settled himself more solidly, more imperturbably upon his sturdy legs and 
melled the carnation in his buttonhole appreciatively. As a usual thing, he didn’t 
wear boutonniéres with his tweeds, but the little girl in the florist’s shop was uncom- 

only jolly, and, after all, it was good to stand in the sunshine and smell a spicy carnation, 

hile all the rest of the world was tumbling over itself before him. He lifted his 

andsome pharisaical head from the carnation to take another look at the commuters, 
and, as he did so, a girl in a blue frock stepped hurriedly from the platform of a trolley- 
car and cast a swift, anxious glance around her. Willoughby drew a breath of satisfaction 
even deeper than that he had accorded to the scent of the carnation. She was lovely — 
undeniably lovely —and a sigh followed on the heels of the realization that she, too, was 
of the strenuous ones. A fine leisure should go with such a girl, though even a snapshot 
impression of her had its charm. After all, there were no women like the American 
women. When it came to marrying, a fellow 

Just here he received a shock that disturbed his smug placidity. 

_The roving brown eyes met his and the anxious wrinkle between the girl’s brows 

disappeared in a swift smile of relief and recognition. A daintily gloved hand was waved 
at the amazed young man and the pretty head gave him a nod of gay understanding. 
Peyton involuntarily raised his hat. Then he looked over his shoulder to see for whom 
the greeting was actually intended. There was no one behind him, no one near him. 
_ Evidently a mistake—but a delectable sort of mistake. He wondered who she was, 
where she was going, for whom she had taken him. Well, there was no harm done. Yet, 
even as he consoled himself with that thought, a whimsical uncertainty regarding its 
accuracy made a smile tug at the corners of his mouth. An unfulfilled desire was 
harm enough, and he wanted to know this girl in blue. She was so extraordinarily 
good to look at and the greeting had been so frank, the brown eyes so full of possibil- 
ities. It was a pity their acquaintance must begin and end with a wave of the hand 
and a smile. Dick might have known her if he had been on hand. There ought to be 
Some way of finding out who she was. 

Peyton’s eyes, searching her in the crowd, found her again at the ticket-office window; 
and, without definite purpose, but impelled by a mighty longing to see her smile at him 
once more, he moved through the door, to a vantage point where she would be obliged 
to pass him on her way to the boat. There was a flush on his face, and an odd tension of 
his nerves which would have surprised him if he had had time for self-analysis; but the 
slender figure in blue paused only for an instant at the ticket-window. Then it 
turned, and once more Peyton saw the swift, searching glance. It passed over the 
hurrying folk, rested for a fraction of a second upon the few waiting figures, then found 
Peyton’s face. There was a repetition of the earlier phenomena that had fascinated him, 
only this time there was no uncertainty in the girl’s face. She was quite sure of finding 
him and serene in an already established recognition. She smiled confidently, and, as 
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the bewildered young man stood hypnotized by 
the smile, she came directly toward him, with a 
haste that was in tune with the scene about her. 

Peyton watched her coming. There were only 
a few rods between them, and, before he had really 
grasped the situation, she was at his side, still 
smiling frankly at him. The flush on his face 
deepened, his hand wandered mechanically to his 
hat brim. Dense confusion and helpless rapture 
warred in his face, but the girl was too preoccupied 
to notice his embarrassment. 

“So glad not to miss you,’ she said breathlessly. 
“Come on. We’ll have to hurry if we catch our 
boat. I have the tickets.” 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm and moved 
toward the wicket. Peyton went as if in a 
trance. He knew it was all wrong. He must as- 
sert himself, must explain, must set things right — 
but the touch on his arm was a compelling one, 
and the wave of commuters bore him onward. 
Once past the ticket-chopper he would call a halt 
and do the decent thing; but as the uniformed 
official returned the fifty-trip ticket, and Peyton 
attempted to draw his companion aside from the 
crowd, there was a sound of a sliding door, and 
the mob of commuters stampeded. 

“Run!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘He’s closing the 
door! We’ve got to make that boat! There 
isn’t another train in time for dinner. Dorun!” 

She set him an example, and even in his stupe- 
faction he noticed with keen satisfaction that she 
ran like a young Diana instead of adopting the 
side-wheeler motion of the other running women—and he followed her, sprinting as 
nobly as in the old Yale days when the ball was in his arms, the goal before him and 
the field behind. 

Together they squeezed through a narrow opening. The door clanged behind them, 
they raced down the dock and stood breathless but triumphant upon the deck of the 
ferry-boat as it moved out into the river. 

“We caught it!’’ announced Peyton, a foolish exultation in his voice that had nothing 
whatever to do with the boat. His arm tingled where her hand had lain and there was 
a reckless exhilaration in his face. He had been abducted—forcibly abducted, and he 
was glad of it. Things had been taken out of his hands. He had tried to explain, but 
rush hour at a North River ferry is a masterful thing. So is a little gloved hand when 
that hand is associated with a face like the face of the girl in blue. Any fellow would 
have run at her invitation, provided always that he weren’t asked to run away from her. 
Peyton was a gentleman as gentlemen go, but at the moment he was shameless. Of 
course he was behaving badly, but she had said ‘“‘come.’”’ It was all quite simple. 
With a queer little thrill he realized that it would be the same whenever she might say 
‘‘come.’’ He smiled whimsically in self wonder, and the girl, who had been fanning 
herself with an absurdly small square of kerchief, met his smile and answered it. 

“Ridiculous introduction, wasn’t it?’”’ she said, straightening her hat and brushing back 
an unruly lock of red-brown hair. ‘The ways of the commuters are fearsome; but 
you obeyed orders like a soldier. Now, some men would have asked questions and 
insisted upon conventionality, and then we’d have missed the boat and dinner would 
have been spoiled.” 2 

Peyton had no desire to ask questions. Questions would mean answers, and 
answers would mean—he hugged the good moment fast and postponed the inevitable 
crash that would knock his new-found world into bits. ‘‘Too bad Tom had to stay late 
to-night, of all nights,” the clear, low voice went on blithely. ‘‘Molly and I have always 
had our suspicions about these engagements with business men from the West. There 
are so many of them, and we can’t see why men from the West have such a deep- 
rooted aversion to doing business during regular office hours. It always takes Tom 
until the midnight train at least to do justice to a business man from the West. But this 
thing is downright reassuring. He wouldn’t have missed coming out with you if he could 
possibly have escaped, I know.” 

Peyton was mute, but flatteringly attentive, and conversation lapsed for a moment 
while the girl looked down the river toward the sunset. 

“T love it,’”’ she said softly, with a little inclusive gesture that embraced river and sky 
and receding shore and far-off harbor. ‘‘I wonder whether any other folk love their 
town as New Yorkers do theirs.” 

Peyton smiled grimly. He had crossed from Southampton with a man from Chicago. 

The girl resented the smile. 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose we are conceited about it! You probably think Boston’s much 
better; but other men only brag about their towns and admire their towns. The 
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New York man loves New York. The face of the city 
isn’t so beautiful, but the big, beating heart of it is so won- 
derful, and then there are the rivers and the harbor. You 
don’t look like a Boston man!”’ 

Beneath its European lacquer, Peyton’s New York soul 

gave a throb of gratitude, but a chill ran down his spinal 
column. The abstract conversation about cities had 
seemed so safe and pleasant, but this rapid veering to 
personalities was dangerous. He must speak now 
while he could do it voluntarily—not allow con- 
fession to be dragged out of him. She'd be tre- 
mendously angry. Of course, she would. It was 
quite right that she should be angry, for he had 
behaved like a cad and she’d never understand the 
provocation. Some girls would forgive such a thing. 
There were even girls who would be flattered by 
it, but she —no, her eyes were too uncompromisingly 
honest and there was stubbornness in that dainty 
chin. She wouldn’t be egotistical enough to under- 
stand nor tolerant enough to forgive what she 
couldn’t understand. She’d snub him royally, and 
he deserved it. He might as well get it over. He 
braced himself, opened his mouth to speak—and 
was reprieved. For the girl, who had been calmly 
studying him since her remark exonerating him 
from Bostonian traits, took up the conversation 
where she had dropped it. 
" “No, you really don’t look like the Boston men 
I’ve known, and you aren’t exactly New York 
either. I wouldn’t know where to place you if I 
hadn’t heard all about you. I knew you the 
minute I saw you. It was awfully clever of Tom 
and you to arrange about the carnation. I’d have 
known you from Tom’s description even if you 
hadn’t worn the flower; but it would be embarrass- 
ing for a woman to take the chances of picking out 
the wrong man, so I was glad when I saw the car- 
nation. I suppose Tom had told you a good deal 
about me. Perhaps you saw my picture. He had 
some at college, but they were taken when I was 
twelve, and I’ve changed a lot. Would you have 
known me?” 

Here was an opportunity for truth-telling—and 
Peyton told the truth—though not the truth that 
should haye been told. Would he have known her? 
Didatt—he Imow her for the lady of his heart 
the*moment his eyes met hers! Could he have 
‘made a mistake when she was she and he was he! 

““Qh, yes, I’d have known you anywhere,” he said with 
enthusiastic conviction. The psychological moment was 
past. How could he explain things now? 

The boat was feeling its way into the slip and there was 
a restless stir in the crowd. After all, it would be awk- 
ward to make a scene on this crowded deck. Somebody 
would be sure to overhear, and, if she showed her surprise 
and resentment, as she probably would, it would excite 
curiosity. The waiting-room of the station would be a 
much better place for the awful confession. So many folk 
would be saying good-by there that an abrupt and stormy 
parting would have a fair chance of passing unnoticed. So 
Peyton temporized and put off the evil moment, while 
the girl chatted cheerfully about Tom and Tom’s wife and 
Tom’s small boy. 

There had been a ghastly moment when it had oc- 
curred to Peyton that the absent Tom might be the hus- 
band of his envoy extraordinary, but the fear had passed. 
Tom belonged to Molly, and the girl in blue was Tom’s 
sister. So much was clear, but beyond all was fog. 

On the way to the waiting-room Peyton’s heart sank 
steadily lower and lower. His face took on a hang-dog 
expression. When they should reach the waiting-room 
he would tell her, and then—well, at any rate, he would 
have had his fifteen minutes with her. That would be 
something to remember, even though the fifteen minutes 
wound up in self-abasement and righteous, unsparing 
punishment. 

They entered the waiting-room and Peyton cleared his 
throat vehemently. The reprieve was over. He must 
hang. Hard on a fellow to tie the noose himself, 

The girl looked at him questioningly. He had halted at 
some distance from the crowd collected before the closed 
doors leading to the platform, and he was evidently swell- 
ing with some important announcement. 

“Well? ” she said with a little laugh. He wats phenom- 
enally serious, this quiet friend of Tom’s, but\s 
big, quiet men with strong chins and grave, gt 
Just at present the eyes were more than gravé, They 
were positively tragic. Probably the poor fellow Had for- 
gotten his razors. Tom always forgot to pack hi: pazors. 

“Well?” she repeated mockingly. ay 

Peyton cleared his throat again and found his v 
or, at least, a queer, choken remnant of his voice. t 

“T should have ~” he began; but, before he could 
get further, three women kissed the girl in blue, four men 
shook hands with her, and a chorus of voices chantéd : 
“Why, Bettina!’”’ Peyton pulled himself up with a jerk. 
The attacking party had fallen upon them from the res 
and the suddenness with which he was snatched from tk 


verge of self-destruction left him gasping. The girl was 
introducing him. 

“Edith, this is Tom’s college friend, Mr. Watson— Mrs. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Pembroke, Mr. Watson. Miss Benton, 
Mr. Watson. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Pembroke, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Alling —Mr. Watson.” 

Willoughby groaned inwardly. The plot was thicken- 
ing in appalling fashion. So he was Watson, of Boston, 


“ Where’s Watson?” He Asked. 
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“That’s Not Watson!” 


Tom’s college friend! And who was she? Bettina! He 
might have known her name was Bettina. It suited her 
down to the ground, with its frank melody, its every-day 
sweetness and its touch of womanly dignity. But Bettina 
what? 

Verily he was paying dearly for his moment of weak- 
ness. If he had but told her at the start that he was not 
the man she took him for!—and yet, even now, he had 
hardly the grace to regret his surrender. 

He couldn’t own up now, before all these friends of hers. 
It would put her in a wretchedly embarrassing position. 
There was nothing for it but to invoke the protection of his 
patron saint and bluff the thing through until they were 
all on the train. Then he would tell her, and he’d get off 
at the first station. Heaven grant that he could trump up 
some excuse for the abrupt departure that would seem 
plausible to these folks. 

“Mr. Watson is going out for the week-end.” Bettina’s 
voice penetrated to his bewildered brain. ‘‘Tom was de- 
tained, but will be out after dinner.” 

How in thunder could he cut loose on the road when 
they all knew he was going home with her? Forgotten 
business—important telegram unanswered— luggage un- 
checked—would be out on the next train. All these 
excuses sounded flimsy, but one of them would have to do. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carpenter was asking him if he knew the 
Jersey country, and he heard himself answering in his 
normal voice and with his normal manner, but his heart 
sent up a prayer that the vivacious little woman might 
not prove one of the interrogatory sort, and he vowed an 
offering to Mercury, god of lies, by way of provision for 
probable emergencies. 

A train was called and the group started toward the 
platform, bearing Peyton with them. He was talking 
cheerfully about country life—a safe, impersonal topic— 
but in his head the list of towns called off by the official 
with the stentorian voice sang itself over and over, and he 
wondered vaguely for which one of the towns he was sup- 
posed to be bound, and at which one of the towns he would 
make his exit. The girl was walking down the platform 
before him, with a man on each side of her, and as she 
swung herself lightly to the car steps, Peyton had a glimpse 
of a foot and ankle that made him wander into heresy on 
the subject of formal gardens—a theme which appeared 
to be of absorbing interest to Mrs. Carpenter. 

“We hired landscape gardeners of the very best repu- 
tation and they’ve made the place exactly like a toy 
Noah’s Ark. Even the animals are beginning to look pos- 
itively wooden just from natural adaptation to their en- 
vironment, and I’m-watching Mr. Carpenter anxiously. 


’ hair with golden lights in it; a dainty little ear, set 
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When he begins to develop angles and stiffen, y 
Bettina must bring you over to sit under our prim 
trees and look at our prim hedges and flower-b 
walk on our prim terraces. Formal? Why. it’s so fi 
it doesn’t even speak to us. That’s what comes of 
to Europe and leaving your new country place to ar 

At least, she didn’t ask questions. Peyton looked di 
at the plump, jolly woman so gratefully that a gl 
self-satisfaction warmed her. Devotion to 
Carpenter had never interfered with her enjo 
of admiration from other men, and this fri 
Bettina’s seemed appreciative. » 

On the train, Peyton’s hostess graciously - 
him to the seat beside her, but his joy at her: 
ness was chilled by the thought that he m 
advantage of that nearness to make his m 
explanations before the train could reach i 
stopping-place. a 

There were strangers in the seats im 
behind them and in front of them. There w 
no excuse for his not getting the confession 
conscience this time, and in spite of his 
would be glad to have the thing done. Hi 
played the fool, and circumstances had swi 
folly to proportions positively criminal. 
in the position of an unmitigated ead, and he w 
under the ignominy of appearing in such — 
before the girl. 

The horsy young man who had been intro 
as Alling came down the aisle, accompa 
Mrs. Carpenter, and held out his hand cordis 
the man who occupied the seat in front of th 
inal and his prospective judge and executione 

“Hello, Johnson! I wonder if you’d min 
changing seats with us. We want to sit here 
we can talk to Miss Morton and Mr. Watson. 
Carpenter, you know Johnson.” — 

Mrs. Carpenter did. Mr. Johnson arose 
and turned for a moment to speak to the gir! 
introduced him to Peyton, then he meandered 
the aisle. 

Young Alling turned the seat over and he 
companion sat down facing a smiling girl and a 
eyed young man. All chance of private con 
was gone. Confession was postponed indefini 

Peyton drew along breath and then laugh 
lessly. The thing was on the knees of the gods- 
the gods were humorists. While he lived | 
live. During the next half-hour he justified his re 
in certain European circles as an excellent dinner-n 
talked gayly, delightfully, he told good stories, he 
Mrs. Carpenter to adroit flattery. To Miss Morton 
deferential, but only his eyes spoke compliment 
She was rather quiet, listening with a smile to the ce 
sation, but turning a look of surprised query upon F 
now and then. Why had the silent man suddenly wa 
to hilarity? She could not read his recklessness, | 
credited the transformation to Mrs. Carpenter. 
always liked Edith. Evidently she had bored 
friend while he was alone with her. He had hardlys 
to her. A throb of resentment stirred her and there 
flash of anger in the eyes she turned to him, but ] 
looking at her, and she surprised in his face a som 
which made her turn to the window. She was still 
ful, but the resentment had changed its character 

On the whole she didn’t believe she had bored 
but she had a distinct suspicion that Tom’s friend 
flirt, and she detested a man who attempted to fli 
every woman he met. Edith was quite weleom 
Watson. The landscape outside the window ak 
her. Peyton shot furtive glances at her, while he 
nonsense with her friend. A waving mass of red 


the well-shaped head; a soft line of cheek and chi 
much he could watch and be thankful for, but h 
hungrily that she would turn her face toward him a 
and let him see the frank brown eyes and the lips” 
sweetness lurking in their clear-cut lines. . 
Her name was Morton—Bettina Morton. H 
over and over to himself while he listened with ap 
rapt attention to Mrs. Carpenter’s opinion on cross-Cé 
riding. Knowing her name he could surely | 0 
something about her— but what good would that 
she would be mortally prejudiced against him an 
undoubtedly refuse to have anything to do with him ¢ 
if he should obtain a well-authenticated introductio 
“Yes. I’ve ridden to most of the English pack 
said in answer to Mrs. Carpenter’s question. “Ev 
rides over there. They’d think a fellow an awful ¢ 
he didn’t, so, of course, I had to go in for it.” 
Miss Morton turned abruptly from the window. — 
“Why, Mr. Watson, I didn’t know you had ev "spe 
any time in England!” Mid 
A flood of scarlet rolled over Peyton’s face. 
blundered, and his expression was one of conscio 
““Oh—oh—yes! That is, I’ve been there, you 
he stammered, inwardly cursing himself, and Wat: 
Boston, and a humorous gods, the while. 


looked at him intently, and a touch of scorn curled 
1e:orners of her lips. Peyton read it clearly. She 
ozht he was lying, boasting of English experiences he 
adaever had, in order to impress strangers. Probably 
gon had never strayed out of sight of Bunker Hill 
01 ment, and she knew it. He stared savagely at the 
r-oor, but Mrs. Carpenter, who had missed the by-play, 
ued as she rose to her feet. 
“Vell, our paper-chases at Larchdale, then, would seem 
r infantile to you. I must get my packages. They 
e1 the other seat and the next station is ours.” 
Se went, followed by the devoted Alling, and Peyton 
ied that his moment had come. He turned abruptly 
iss Morton, who was still smiling that scornful little 
, and gripping his courage he made the plunge. 
fiss Morton,’ he said, ‘‘I’ve-a wretched confession to 
to you. You'll never forgive me. I wish you’d 
«rstand how I was tempted, but you won’t. I meant 
tl you on the ferry, but I waited, and then there wasn’t 
hance. I suppose you don’t believe in falling in love 
ist sight?” 
$e had been listening with a puzzled look in her eyes. 
» the look deepened to a frown, but Peyton rushed on. 
*lobody need know, butit can’t goany further. You'll 
i: I’ma bounder, but I’ve got totell you. I’mnot at 
‘Jere was a deafening crash, a splintering 
ass, a sudden blow and darkness. 
‘je gods were still in merry mood, and 
rderation for Billy Peyton did not enter 
ttheir jesting. 
| | é il 
\}WSPAPER men who reported the 
‘head-on collision between the local ex- 
and a way freight, near Larchdale, con- 
lied the accident a dull and uninteresting 
“. Not even an engineer was killed, and 
eserious injuries were few. If a large 
oer of socially prominent suburbanites 
«not been more or less shaken up and 
eved a miscellaneous assortment of cuts 
<seratches, the story would hardly have 
ak a place on the first page. 
‘| be sure, one man—a Mr. Everett Watson, 
yston— was badly hurt and was removed, 
sritical condition, to the home of his friend 
‘nost, Mr. Thomas C. Morton, of Larchdale; 
(though the newspaper accounts did not 
ythis, Mr. Everett Watson, of Boston, was 
iof sufficient importance to justify scare- 
és or much space in a New York paper. 
i Larchdale, however, Mr. Watson’s con- 
nm had caused tremendous excitement. 
In Bettina Morton, dazed and frightened, 
ned consciousness after the accident, she 
d herself wedged securely under a car- 
a with her heels at an undignified attitude 
(e her head. Slowly, cautiously she extri- 
(i her head and shoulders and sat upon a 
low-shutter of the car, which was, as she 
ually perceived, on its side in a ditch. 
e was considerable hysteria in the air, and, 
ie rubbed the rapidly swelling lump on her 
1ead, which seemed to be her only injury, 
wondered dully whether any one was 
‘usly hurt. 
ound her all was confusion—wrenched and 
‘en seats, shattered glass, strewn hand- 
lage and packages, scrambling men and 
en. Near her, a man down whose face 
nlood Was running was trying to lift a faint- 
woman through the window above him. 
'e was shouting, screaming, hopeless dis- 
t. No one paid the slightest attention to 
quiet girl sitting motionless in the shadow 
reen two seats, and she made no effort to move. 
Was not hurt, and, after a while, the excitement 
\d be over and help would come. As her brain cleared, 
‘emembered Tom’s friend. He was trying to tell her 
hing when the collision came. She had been provoked 
him, but she couldn’t remember why. 
‘here in the world was the man? Surely he hadn’t 
ped without a thought of her! 
1e tried to turn so that she might look about her, and, 
ie did so, she was conscious of a heavy weight lying 
8s her feet. She looked down and in the semi-darkness 
the body of a man, face downward among the débris. 
ss the back of his head was a great gash from which 
- was streaming, and one leg was queerly doubled 
xr him, ; 
le girl bent forward over the limp figure, controlling 
an effort her sickening horror at sight of the blood. 
Tecognized the gray tweed suit and the broad shoul- 
though the face was hidden, and a quick fear clutched 
er heart. If he were dead. ! 
0; that would be too horrible. He couldn’t be dead, 
friend of Tom’s with the boyish voice and the insistent 
eyes. Slowly, carefully, she drew her numbed feet 
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from under the heavy body, rose to her knees, and tried to 
staunch the blood flowing from the wound in the back of 
the blond head. Her ridiculous wisp of kerchief was of no 
use, and she pulled the linen scarf from about her neck and 
folded it over the wound. Then she looked about her help- 
lessly, in search of aid for the man who lay so still, so 
horribly, terrifyingly still. 

“Miss Morton! Oh, Miss Morton!” 

Her heart gave a throb of relief as she heard her name 
called, and, looking up, saw Charlie Alling’s head peering 
anxiously through a broken window. 

“Tm here, Charlie! No, I’m not hurt, but Mr. Watson 
is. Some one must see to him quickly.” 

The boy lowered himself through the window and a 
brakeman followed him. Both looked white and shaken. 

“Nobody really hurt so far. Thank God, you're all 
right, Bettina! We thought you two would get out with 
the rest, and then, when things quieted a bit, I missed you 
—and—Good heavens! He does look well done up, 
doesn’t he?” j 

The brakeman had pried the broken seat away from 
Peyton’s leg, and together the two men lifted the limp 
figure through the window to the trainmen waiting above. 

“No, he isn’t dead,” young Alling said encouragingly in 
answer to the question in the girl’s eyes. ‘‘He’s sure to 
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“*Miss Morton,” he Said, “I’ve a Wretched Confession to Make to You’ 


pull out all right when we get a doctor. Come on, we’ll 
have to take you out the same way. Edith and the rest 
will be wild until they see you. The women were having 
hysterics when I left them.” 

Once out of the wreck and its bewildering chaos, Bettina 
Morton’s nerves steadied and her cool common-sense came 
back to her with a rush. 

“Our carriage must be at the station. Charlie, bring it 
down here. Tell everybody I’m all right, but too busy to 
be wept over.” 

With the carriage came a doctor—the first upon the 
scene. He looked Peyton over and shook his head with 
professional solemnity as he bandaged the unconscious 
man’s hurts. “Compound fracture in the right leg and a 
nasty head. Can’t tell just how bad the trouble with the 
head is until we have a thorough examination.” 

Miss Morton listened with grave solemnity, though her 
lips were still white and the haunting fear lingered in her 
eyes. 

oe Thank you, Doctor —we’ll be glad to have you con- 
sult with our family physician, if a consultation proves 
necessary. Will some of you men lift him into the carriage? 
Charlie, you’ll come, won’t you? Hold him so—there; 
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I'll drive. Simpson, find Doctor Dawson and tell him we 
need him at once without a moment’s delay.” 

She touched the restless horses with the whip and they 
dashed down the village street and out along the country 
road until they turned in at a vine-covered gateway and 
were drawn up before a rambling white house. A pretty, 
baby-faced woman rose from a lounging chair on the 
veranda and came forward lazily to greet the arrivals, but 
screamed as she saw the helpless figure in Alling’s arms. 

“Now, Molly, there’s no time for fainting! Ring for 
some one to take the horses. I left Simpson at the station. 
The south room’s ready, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Morton stood mute, her big, childish, blue eyes 
wide with wonder and horror, fixed upon the blood-stained 
bandages about the stranger’s head. 

Her sister-in-law turned from her with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Wake up, Molly! It was a railway accident. He isn’t 
dead. Run up and Oh, no, here’s Hannah! Hannah, 
run up and open the bed in the south room, and do what 
you can to help Mr. Alling, will you? John, you can help 
to carry Mr. Watson up to his room. I'll hold the horses 
until you come down. Molly, come out of your trance and 
telephone Tom at the club. He was to meet a man there at 
five-thirty and dine with him. Tell him there has’ been a 
wreck, and Mr. Watson is badly hurt, and 
that he must come at once and bring a nurse 
with him.” 

She sat holding the horses in the most ‘ap- 
proved fashion, shoulders square, whip at the 
proper angle, reins held according to the im- 
mutable laws of horsemanship. Her hat had 
been left behind in the wreck, her hair, loosened - 
from its coil, had fallen in a thick, gleaming 
rope that shone red gold in the sunset light. 
Her throat was bare; there was a ragged rent 
in the shoulder of her shirtwaist; but in spite 
of the dishevelment, a certain unconscious 
dignity clung to the girl, and she held her nerves 
as firmly as she held the fretting team. 

When Wilson, the stable-man, came down 
and stepped to the horses’ heads, she climbed 
down from her high seat, walked steadily into 
the house and up to her room, closed the door 
behind her, and fainted quietly on her own 
bed. She was very feminine, this sister of 
Tom’s, but there was a time and a place for all 
things. 

Even now the collapse lasted but a moment, 
and before the doctur arrived she was up, 
dressed in crisp, fresh linen, cool and calm as 
the May evening, and waiting in the big, cheer- 
ful room where Charlie Alling, with the assist- 
ance of Hannah, the small Tom’s elderly nurse, 
had put the sick man to bed. 

Peyton’s eyes were open, but they stared 
without seeing and his lips muttered inco- 
herently. 

“Clean dotty,” explained Alling with a 
sympathy of voice that gave the lie to the 
slangy flippancy of the words. 

She nodded. Delirium was bad, but not so 
bad as that hideous stillness. At least, while 
one muttered one must be alive. 

There was a brisk step on the stairs and a 
round, rosy little man, with keen eyes that 
gleamed oddly in his cherubic face, came into 
the room, patted Bettina on the shoulder with 
friendly informality, and went straight to the 
bedside. 

“e Um-m-m.”’’ 

The eyes were keener than ever as the doc- 
tor turned from his first swift survey and 
reached for the surgical case he had dropped 
upon a chair near the bed. 

“Bettina, we don’t need you. Send Hannah with some 
warm water and ice, and tell somebody to boil these in- 
struments a few minutes and bring them up in the pan 
they are boiled in. Then you take half a glass of whisky 
and walk up and down the terrace hard for twenty minutes. 
You look knocked out, but there’s no use telling you to go 
to bed—you wouldn’t do it. I'll fix this young man up 
temporarily, but we’ll get Remington out from the city to 
patch up the head. Alling, go telephone for him. Tell 
him I want him by the first train, and if he balks tell him 
from me to go to h—1. He'll come, but he always kicks. 
Going to die? Bless you, no! What are we doctors for?” 

The girl obeyed orders. Doctor Dawson was generally 
obeyed in spite of his jolly face and genial voice. As she 
passed through the hall Mrs. Morton came toward her on 
tiptoe. 

e Does the doctor think he’ll die?’’ she asked, big-eyed, 
frightened as a child. 

Margaret shook her head. 
sent for Doctor Remington.” 

“The big surgeon? Then he must be dreadfully hurt! 
Oh, dear, I wish Tom would come!”’ 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Echoes of Greatness 


F ANYBODY had told me during the gloomy, 
if embittered, humiliating time of Andrew Johnson’s 
Presidency that he would ‘‘dance at my wedding” I 
am sure I should have repelled the suggestion as alto- 
gether improbable and revolting. Yet, though Andrew 
Johnson did not dance, nor did anybody else dance at that 
good Presbyterian function, he was there and probably 
the most conspicuous individual present. 

The older people, by whom I was surrounded and from 
whose opinions mine were formed, were shocked at the 
death of Mr. Lincoln and regarded it as a dire disaster from 
several points of view. It not only deprived the Southern 
people, in our hour of need, of that charity and desire for 
restored fraternity which they were already beginning to 
recognize as prominent characteristics of Mr. Lincoln, but 
it embittered the Northern people against us to a degree 
that they never felt before. It elevated to his place, amidst 
this excitement and vindictiveness, a man who was believed 
by everybody in the South to be vengeful by nature and to 
cherish a lifelong grudge against that class of Southern 
people which, in all his political campaigns, he had never 
failed to denounce as the ‘‘aristocracy.”’ 

The Whig Party of Tennessee, as parties were aligned for 
many years before the outbreak of the Civil War, was not 
only strong but, as far as such a thing may be in a democ- 
racy, the patrician organization of the State. Under the 
leadership of John Bell it was a Union party, but it was 
exceedingly conservative on the slavery question, ax d em- 
braced in its ranks the bulk of the property owners and 
educated classes of the State. It was, indeed, the highest 
type of that conservative Federal loyalty of which Henry 
Clay in his day was the idol in the West. 

Its opponent was the party of Andrew Jackson, or ‘‘ Old 
Hickory,’’ as he was universally called in Tennessee: a 
party strong and oftentimes victorious, but in personnel 
nothing like so distinguished as that of the Whigs of Ten- 
nessee. The old Whig organization, under the leadership 
of Clay and Bell, had a contempt for the Democracy and 
jooked upon it as the struggle of the rabble clamoring 
against the better elements of society. 

Andrew Jackson was in his day unquestionably one of 
the greatest politicians this country ever produced, and 
he possessed a hold upon the imagination and the affections 
of the masses of the people, not only in his own State, but 
throughout the whole country, which ho other man has 
ever had unless it be the present incumbent of the White 
House. 

His following came from the common people, who 
believed that in him they saw the embodiment of their ideas 
of real democracy. They believed that he had a true con- 
ception of the proper relations between the States and 
Federal Government. They were captivated by his per- 
sonal courage, his military prowess and his political re- 
sourcefulness. They ridiculed the idea so strongly put 
forth by his opponents that he was a tyrant and a despot 
for asserting the power of the Federal Government’to main- 
tain its own authority, and they had an abiding faith that he 
loved the rights of the common people and the masses too 
sincerely to permit those rights to be infringed upon either 
by unwarranted Federal usurpation or by class legislation 
in the States. They pinned their faith to Andrew Ja¢kson 
as the true embodiment of a Federal Democrat. 

As long as he lived he was almost invincible in Tennessee, 
but his death left a gap that for some time could not be 
blocked against the stubborn efforts for control never re- 
linquished by the wealthy and powerful Whig organization 
of the State. Indeed, nobody has appeared in Tennessee 
to take the place of Andrew Jackson, but Andrew Johnson 
certainly possessed some very virile characteristics and 
madeadeep impression on histime. He grewupanobscure 
and ignorant boy of the very humblest and possibly even of 
doubtful antecedents, one of that class known in the South 
as poor whites. He drifted from North Carolina into Ten- 
nessee, where his youth was spent in the little village of 
Greenville. To people of his station the wealthy homes of 
the Whigs were virtually closed. How they lived, what 
their homes contained, their social point of view, their 
political ideals, were matters about which people of his class 
were even more ignorant than were the negroes themselves. 
The latter, in the capacity of household servants, saw and 
heard something of these things, while to the poor whites 
they were almost, if not absolutely, unknown. Johnson’s 
affiliation with the party of the people, as Democracy was 
called, was natural, for there was an impassable social gulf 
between him and the aristocracy, as the old Whig nabobs 
were denominated. He doubtless regarded them as a 
proud, disdainful race, who looked down upon him, and 
thought their views of political administration were all 
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tinged by motives of selfishness, rather than by any in- 
terest in the elevation of the common people or kindliness 
to his class. It was this feeling, no doubt, that made the 
masses of the poor Southern whites Democrats in those 
days. 

Andrew Johnson began life as a tailor, in the little town 
of Greenville, in East Tennessee, and the story of his igno- 
rance and lack of advantages has been too often told to need 
repetition here. Hi& wife actually taught him to read, it is 
said. It must have been a cheerless and unhappy existence, 
if he was ambitious, for the task of surmounting the diffi- 
culties that confronted him doubtless seemed almost hope- 
less. In time, however, he became Town Councilman, 
Mayor, Member of the Legislature, Governor, Vice-Presi- 
dent and President. During the time of his boyhood there 
lived in the same town with him an orphaned Virginia boy 
of about his own age, who was his very opposite in social 
antecedents. His name was Hugh Douglas, and he was 
what Walter Scott describes as ‘‘a penniless laird wi’ a lang 
pedigree.’ His grandfather, William Douglas, a cadet of 
the house of Douglas of Garallan in Ayrshire, went to Vir- 
ginia one hundred years before and became a prominent 
man in Loudoun County, and his mother was a Beverley 
connected with all the old Virginia Byrds, Blands, Ran- 
dolphs, Corbins and what not. Left an impoverished 
orphan while he was yet a small body, he had been sent toa 
paternal aunt in Greenville, and was a clerk in the store of 
his uncle, who was one of the village nabobs. 

Although their antecedents were so different, their lonely 
situation was much the same, and a warm friendship grew 
up between Andy Johnson and Hugh Douglas. Many a 
day they met and for lack of other employment talked 
politics together, and although one was a disciple of 
Clay and the other a follower of Jackson, these political 
differences never interfered with their boyish friendship. 

Andy Johnson made for Hugh Douglas the first suit of 
man’s clothes he ever wore. As they grew up, their lots in 
life separated them ; young Douglas was energetic and suc- 
cessful and established a business of his own in a distant 
town. Young Johnson entered upon a career of politics. 
Both prospered, and some years before the war Douglas 
moved to Nashville and became one of the merchant princes 
of that. place. Johnson also moved to Nashville, having 
become the leader of the Anti-Know-Nothing Party in 
Tennessee and, finally, Governor of the State. At Nash- 
ville their boyish friendship was renewed and cemented. 
Mr. Douglas made it a point to send Mr. Johnson every year 
upon his birthday a box of the same kind of old-fashioned, 
red, bandanna handkerchiefs that they had both used when 
they were boys in Greenville. Perhaps no act of kindness 
he ever did, and he did a great many, ever so well repaid 
him ; for in time war broke out. Douglas was a Union man, 
but his great, big heart was so generous that it went out in 
sympathy to every human being on this earth in need, so 
he helped the Confederate soldiers to blankets and to every 
comfort of any kind possessed by him with unstinted gener- 
osity. When the Union troops took possession of Nash- 
ville, certain persons would have arrested Mr. Douglas, and 
would have confiscated his property and subjected him to 
all the penalties of the times as one who had given aid and 
comfort to rebels; but it made no difference with Andrew 
Johnson. He knew him, knew his loyalty, knew the mo- 
tives that had prompted his charities, and covered him with 
the egis of his protection, brought him through the war 
unmolested, and even after it was over gave him his volun- 
tary testimony, whereby Mr. Douglas was enabled to get 
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compensation for the use and occupation of his prop 
by Federal troops. The friendship between the two la;| 
warm and generous and kindly until death separated th 
although it was hard to define what they had in 
unless it was the memory of the cheerlessness and 
struggles of their boyhood. 
These things came to my knowledge in later yez 
I married the daughter of Mr. Douglas, but the 
known to me when the war ended and while Anc 
son was President. Many was the day at that 
have heard the Confederate leaders bemoan the h 
that had placed them at the mercy of Andrew 
He had given utterance to his repugnance to the 
public occasions; had declared that the South 
racy would stop at nothing to maintain their 
that they had sought to destroy the Union, and h 
the loyal masses of the South into secession with 
motive than to perpetuate their tyranny; and 
first steps after the war ended was to issue a p 
compelling all owners of property of the value ot 
thousand dollars or more to make special app 
him for a pardon. } 
One might hear in any gathering of Southern n 
expressions as ‘“‘Expect mercy or kindness fro 
Johnson because he is a Southern man? Bah! 
a Southern gentleman because he is a poor whi 
a lifelong grudge against them. He is a sans 
would, if he could, erect a guillotine and start 
tumbrels of the French Revolution through th 
Washington.”’ But in a very short while Johnson 
his whole attitude toward the South. He becamet 
cate and champion of liberal treatment of the Sou 
This was when he had become embroiled with th 
leaders in Congress. His friendship for the South’ 
more injurious, if possible, than his former enmity t 
for the dominant Radicals and Stalwarts who 
him took delight in harrowing the Southern p 
he announced himself as opposed to that policy 
Notwithstanding the long friendship between 
son and Mr. Douglas, Mr. Johnson had never ent 
house of Mr. Douglas prior to the time of my r 
The real reason for this the ex-President did ni 
know. Mrs. Douglas was not only an aristocrat 
ings but was a very religious and strict Presb 
regarded Andy Johnson as the prince of vulgarians, ar 
prominence in public life did not in the le 
that firm and fixed opinion. And so it had e 
that, notwithstanding many adroit efforts 
Mr. Douglas in the past to overcome her prejuc 
duce her to permit him to entertain Johnson, she 
now, stoutly resisted and rejected every overture. 
before my marriage, which occurred November 
Mr. Douglas announced to me confidentially, 
with great pride and satisfaction, that President 
would be present at the ceremony. How he ove 
scruples of his wife I never learned, but at the 
time Mr. Johnson was there. It would have amu 
body who knew of the struggle by which this 
brought about to note the manner of Mrs. Do 
her distinguished guest. She was, of course 
to be rude to him in her own house, but her whe 
was that of one who, though she had allowed him 
had no idea of permitting him to become too 
who was apprehensive all the time that he mig 
thing extraordinarily terrible at any mome 
other hand, Mr. Douglas was the soul of geni 
and was flattered at the compliment of Mr. 
presence and did everything in his power to 
appreciation. : 
Certainly nobody could have been more 
punctilious, or could have borne himself wit! 
or decorum than did the ex-President. 
stolid face, with hard, cynical lines about tl 
his manners were excellent and his conversatiol 
teresting and complimentary. To my surp 
the chief reason for his coming his desire to 
father, for whom he expressed great admira’ 
plained that the Anti-Know-Nothing campa 
see had followed almost immediately after th 
that, pnticinpaiis its coming, he had deyoted 
diously to my father’s campaign, which he ha 
great interest and admiration, and that he 
extent modeled his own campaign upon that. 
a lengthy talk he begged me to present his cor 
my father and to assure him that, notwith 
intervening national differences, he still 
admirer than himself for his brilliant victory 1 
I reported this interview to my father I th 
the account somewhat sheepishly, for to my « 


edge he h ers about four years of his 
about an hour a day, to denunciation of Andy 


Our Ill-Bred Guests 


By Lilian Bell 
i _ Why You are Not Invited to the Small, Select Affairs 


sort of preachment destined to educate women 

in courtesy, unselfishness, domestic accomplish- 
333 and attractive wiles to ensnare the hearts of men; 
tf very much advice is given to young men, telling 
e how to become truly popular, instead of merely 
iy invited everywhere— how really to be liked instead 
prely to think they are liked—it has not come under 
lyes. 
Ast men don’t care to know the difference. They are 
# content with scores of invitations, with smiles of 
jyme and with the knowledge that they are sure to be 
y2d when anything big is on. These men are neither 
ative nor very observing. 
Et there is a small class of thinking men, who do not 
lig to this generalization, who notice that they are only 
y2d to the big crushes, and that when the small, select 
@s are on their names are off. These men want to 
<' why, and, not being able to see why, they fall into 
dreneral fault of those who accuse women of being 
§ artificial, and of generally playing a part. 
at may all be true, but it is not the answer to the 
«ion of why certain very good-looking, well-educated, 
Jzroomed men are not really liked by women who 
ttain and who make a point of knowing just who 
4; good guests and who do not. 
Yu careless girls and thoughtless men may not know 
lut these smiling, cordial hostesses, who welcome 
with such warmth, have you all ticketed and mentally 
#mholed, and they know just what functions you will 
vited to from the first of October to Ash Wednesday. 
: also know just which ones you will be left out of and 
‘hich the more attentive men will be invited. 
\hat constitutes an attractive man? What value does 
tstess put upon a well-bred guest? 
Irst of all, it would do you no harm to stop and think 
: few moments of your hostess. If you are fairly good- 
yng, well and good. It makes not the slightest differ- 
(with your invitations. The ugliest men I ever knew 
il my life were the most attractive. Your hostess 
1; nothing for your looks. What has she invited you 
i Put yourself in her place for a few moments and 
ix. F 
will do you good if you think first of all of the cost 
atertaining. There are very few people in this world 
io entertain with no thought of the expense. You 
‘Jd, therefore, as an honest man, give your hostess 
worth of her money. Remember, she is not a hotel- 
(er, as a stranger might think from the way her thought- 
guests treat her. She gives you all this pleasure, and 
ls cost her time and anxiety as well as money to bring 
/ou young people together for, let us say, a house-party. 
lve known young men to be in a lady’s home for a 
-< and never speak to their hostess, except to ask for 
G, until the day of parting came, when they would 
| her hand, utter a few cut-and-dried remarks about 
ba good time she had given them, then dash down the 
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Some Rich Uncle Who Has No Small Talk 


steps to get the seat next a certain girl, leaving the hostess 
quite positive that they would never give her another 
thought until her next invitation was issued. 

Your hostess deserves some of your time and attention 
every day you are in her house. Yet when you are in a 
hotel you spend more time talking with the night-clerk 
than you devote to some of your hostesses. Pay your bill 
like a man! Don’t sponge on her hospitality and go away 
in her debt, and leave her to the knowledge that you owe 
her something that you never will pay. 

I know a man who was at such a distance from a girl 
he was interested in that when she came to visit her 
married sister she was near enough for him to see her 
often only if the hostess would arrange for him to stay 
over night. The house being full, the hostess had to let 
him sleep in the library on a couch. Any housekeeper 
knows what trouble that involves. This went on during 
a whole summer, and, when they all went back to the city, 
this man had to pass the door of the married sister’s apart- 
ment whenever he went to see the girl, yet he never so 
much as once called on the lady who had put herself to 
so much trouble for him. Although he often took the 
girl to the theatre and asked the mother as chaperon, 
he never once asked the married sister who had entertained 
him with such discomfort to the household. He never 
sent her a flower or repaid her hospitality in any form 
whatsoever. 

Her opinion of him is, simply, that he is not well bred 
—yet to all intents and purposes he is. He is just an 
ordinary young man, and treated his hostess as most 
men would. This instance happened to come under my 
observation, that is all. 

That sort of neglect makes you unpopular, young 
men. It not only makes you unpopular with the host- 
esses you have thus treated, but it affects your standing 
with other hostesses who hear how you have neglected 
one. Nor can you even tell how far-reaching the influence 
of one such rudeness is, nor where its effect will crop up to 
block your path to popularity and success. 

If your hostess gives a dance you must ask her at least 
once. Even if she is purple-faced, fat, awkward and 
pop-eyed, it is a duty no gentleman can neglect to ask 
her for a quadrille, just as her due. And if a married 
woman invites you to a German to be the partner of a 
young girl guest of hers, the first invitation of the evening 
belongs, not to the girl, but to the hostess. You must 
invite her. Let her hand you over to the girl if she knows 
what is proper. But if you respect her rights you must 
give her the privilege of refusing you before you even ask 
the girl. 

Last winter a friend of mine invited a young man and 
a pretty girl to dine and go to a private dance in the hotel. 
They both accepted, and just as they entered the ballroom 
the mother of the girl, who had been asked to dine by a 
third friend, met the party and exchanged greetings. The 
smiles were quite apparent when this young man, thinking 
he was doing the diplomatic thing, immediately asked 
the mother of the girl to 
dance, leaving his hostess to 
stand up or sit down or go 
upstairs to her knitting just 
as she chose. His very ears 
would have tingled if, as he 
whirled the daughter off for 
the last half of the dance, he 
could have heard the mother 
whisper to his hostess: ‘‘ The 
fool doesn’t know any 
better!” 

The rest of the story is, 
that he never did ask his 
hostess to dance during the 
entire evening, but devoted 
himself blithely to the girls. 
If he ever stops to think, he 
willnotice that my friend has 
never asked him anywhere 
since. 

Yet, why should she even 
remark upon it? Isn’t that 
the way most young men 
treat married women who 
entertain them? I know 
men who actually grumble 
at being obliged in common 
decency to write notes of 


You Can Pay Your Debts by Specific Attention to Them 
Whenever You Meet Them at Dinners 


thanks afterward, sometimes for a two weeks’ entertain- 
ment. They call them ‘‘bread-and-butter”’ letters, and 
frequently hostesses receive none at all from certain guests. 
What do you suppose these courteous, well-bred ladies 
think of such boorish manners, you careless young men, 
who have never been trained in common politeness? 

Oh, do I hear a united protest from all of you? ‘What? 
Am I expected to show specific attention during the winter 
to every married woman who entertained me during the 
summer?” Certainly you are! 

You say you can’t afford it? Then, in ordinary decency, 
don’t put yourself under obligations to these ladies by 
accepting their invitations. 

But now let me tell you secrets from the side of the 
hostesses. They don’t care to have you spend your money 
on them, even for one box of candy or flowers. You can 
pay your debts, fairly and squarely, in another way: by 
little courtesies to them while you are their guests; by 
cordial notes of acknowledgment of their kindness when- 
ever and wherever offered; by specific attention to them 
whenever you meet them at dinners or other people’s 
dances—in short, by being a gentleman. That is all a 
hostess asks of any man! 

You say women make believe? We have to, in order to 
keep society together. You claim that we smile on one and 
allalike. Itisnottrue. If you were really popular with us 
you would know it. Your complaint of our artificiality is 
based on nothing less than the fact that we are polite to 
you when your selfishness and bad manners should really 
bar you from our doors forever. Weare false, inasmuch as 
we don’t have you kicked out of our drawing-rooms by the 
footman. You have eaten and drunk for years at our ex- 
pense; have flirted with our prettiest, sweetest girls; yet 
have never paid one debt with so much as a “Thank you, 
ma’am.”’ x 

What do you deserve at the hands of a hostess? You 
are social leeches, if you want to know what we call you. 

But what of the men who try to please and do not quite 
know what will be acceptable to a hostess? There are 
some who would really like to be told what will please a 
woman. 

Unselfishness pleases them! Unselfishness, because it is 
the least known, least practiced, least understood virtue 
to be found in society. How many young men do 
you know, you women who read these lines, who have 
one grain of unselfishness in their whole make-up? 
Isn’t every nerve and sinew of the modern young man bent 
on pleasing himself at the expense of his mother, his father, 
his sisters—ay, everybody, young or old, who gets in his 
way, and blocks the path of his own desires? 

Try the opposite, you young men who really wish to 
please your mother’s friends, and see what a rich harvest 
you will reap. 

We hostesses are so accustomed to be ill-treated by men 
guests that, if we met with any real gratitude or unselfish- 
ness from the young fellows we have invited year after 
year, we should be as grateful as a stray dog that you 
carelessly pat on the head as you pass. The poor brutes 
are so used to being kicked that a pat nearly throws them 
into spasms of gratitude. 

Think for a moment how seldom a lady is at liberty to 
invite only the people she really wants. There is always 
sure to be some shy, bony girl visiting the Joneses; or her 
own husband’s aunt who is a prude chooses to visit her just 
before her dinner-dance; or some rich uncle who has no 
small talk must be attended to, or he is liable to leave all his 

(Conciuded on Page 21) 


I Found Him Painting a Very Hairy Horse on a Sheet of 
Manila Wrapping-Paper 


Y FRIEND, Sam, was the most enthusiastic boy 
| V/ I ever knew, and I was constantly surprised by the 
length, breadth and depth of his knowledge. You 
could not mention a thing, from the aurora borealis to fish 
bait, that he did not know moreabout than any one else, and 
he always had some plan to make a lot of money out of 
whatever was mentioned. I remember that once, when 
our back yard was full of plaintain that had gone to seed, 
he enthusiastically convinced me that we could make a 
fortune by gathering the plantain-seed and drying it and 
selling it as bird-seed. We worked a week gathering the 
seed, and had made about forty dollars, as Sam figured it, 
which was pretty good profit for two boys, before I thought 
of trying the plantain-seed on our canary. I never saw a 
living being so indifferent to food as that canary was to that 
plantain-seed. It refused to eat it—it would not even look 
at it. We lost in one minute the forty dollars we had 
worked a week for, and all because an ignorant little yellow 
bird had its own silly ideas about food! When I told Sam 
he said pshaw; he knew that, but it had got outof his mind 
somehow, and we would have to look out for some kind of 
animal that did like plantain-seed and then we would sell 
the seed easily. But we never gathered any more seed. 

One day my father went out in the country to collect a 
debt a farmer owed him, and he came back with a horse 
that he had taken in payment. The debt was only twelve 
dollars, but Peter was that kind of a horse, and father said 
he felt as if he had given the farmer a discount from the 
amount of the bill at that. He brought Peter in the back 
way, so as not to excite comment—for father was a digni- 
fied man—and put him in the barn. Then he called me 
and gave Peter to me. 

“Edward,” he said, “‘here is a horse for you. And mind 
you feed him and water him regularly, or I’ll give you such 
a thrashing you will never forget it!” 

I thanked father soberly, for there was not, so far as I 
could see, anything about Peter to grow enthusiastic over. 


I Could See Disappointment Struggling with Enthusiasm in His Face 


Pete, the Circassian Horse 
By Ellis Parker Butler 
The Story of a Hairy Wonder 


Our town had many horses, but I had never seen one like 
Peter. I had never seen a horse as old as Peter. I doubt 
if there ever was another horse quite as old—he was in his 
second colthood. He had a chipper, frisky manner that 
suggested a gay-hearted, frolicsome camel. But most of 
all, lam sure I never sawsuch a woolly horse as Peter. The 
horses in our town were mostly clipped, and those that 
were not were so curried and rubbed that they were as 
slick and smooth as a silk hat, but Peter was like an old 
buffalo robe, or a piece of unplucked beaver, if you know 
what that is. Part of his hair was woolly and curled, and 
part was long and straight, and he had a few bare patches 
that had no hair at all, and his fur was mussed and fuzzed 
in all directions, with little chunks of burdock burrs here 
and there. He looked as if a strong wind was constantly 
blowing him. 

A boy of the age I was then would take almost any kind 
of a horse and be proud of it, but I was not proud of Peter. 
He looked too different from the horses IJ had known. I 
felt that his coat must be some kind of a disease—that he 
must be a very sick horse—and I was ashamed to own him, 
I did not know that a winter-pastured horse grows a crop 
of that kind of hair and that all 
Peter needed was elbow-grease ap- 
plied with a curry-comb. 

It is hard for a boy to keep from 
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‘‘In a side-show,” he said. ‘‘I paid ten cents t 
Sultan, the Long-Haired Horse; but that horse « 
a long mane and tail. This horse of yours, Ed 
hair all over, all but the tail and mane, and that’s 
People that saw Sultan wouldn’t want to see anoj 
like him, but they will want to see this horse, 
of people will want to. How much is a million 
ten cents apiece?”’ 

‘“A hundred thousand dollars!” I said. 

““Pshaw!”’ said Sam; ‘“‘that’s nothing! Everybo 
want to see this horse. There’s eighty million pec 
America alone, and then we'll take him abr 
go to Europe with him. I'll bet we’ll makeam 
out of this horse before we are through. We can 
for years and years. We won’t have to do anything 
lives but show this Circassian horse. But I we 
when I’m past forty. When we're forty we’ll sell 
We ought to get a lot, cash down, for him.” 

“Sam,” I said, doubtfully, ‘‘do you think this 
live that long? He looks pretty old now.” 

“That’s right!’”’ he said. ‘‘I should have 1 
that. I would have thought of it in a minute 


bragging, and of course I could not BPs eS 

keep Peter a secret from Sam, so I bp 

Sree a brag of him. fe Me. \ 
“Hal” I boasted. ‘“‘Pve got a : A oZ 

horse!”’ e R\ ff lo < 
“Say!—Is that so?” said Sam. a E Bs ss 

His eyes sparkled with eagerness. a = CS ; 

“That’s bully, Ed! We've needed = el Bes @ ¥ yy 

a horse, bad, all the time. Why, = Ne ff Ve Pk = : 

we can make a raft of money with as aS a ‘ f 

a horse—piles of it! We’ll go into ig geo > 7 —— Vs 

the trucking business, and we can \ ee Oe a aes 

hire the horse out ! Say, we’ll ess Cote : ee ee ba. 

make a lot now we’ve got a horse!” A: aE gnaw wy von stony — 
I couldn’t become enthusiastic SUS. But Pete Sat Down, and Looked Around so R 
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over Peter. 

“Tt isn’t a very good horse,” 
I said deprecatingly. ‘‘I don’t believe it is a very strong 
horse, Sam. It is rather thin and it don’t look very nice.” 

““Pshaw!”’ Sam cried. ‘‘Oats! That’s allit needs. Give 
a horse plenty of oats and it will fat up in no time, and get 
strong as an ox. I guess your horse has had too much hay. 
A horse can’t get fat and strong on hay, any more than a 
man can on lettuce. Let’s have a look at the horse. I'll 
tell you what it needs. I know all about horses. I used to 
have an uncle who had a horse before I was born.”’ 

I led the way to the barn rather reluctantly, and as I 
unfastened the latch I warned Sam again. 

“Sam,” I said, ‘‘I guess this horse is sick. I never saw 
any well horse like him. He’s as fuzzy as a muff.” 

““That’s bad,” said Sam; ‘‘that’s an awful bad sign, but 
don’t worry. I can cure himup. You remember how 
I cured up my dog?” 

I did. The dog died, but Sam always insisted it died 
of a different disease than the one that was being cured, 
and I could not dispute it. Sam got a reputation by 
curing that dog. 

I led Sam around to the stall, and threw open the 
board window so that Sam could see. For a full minute 
he stood speechless before Peter. I could see disappoint- 
ment struggling with enthusiasm in his face. Enthu- 
siasm won. His eyes began to sparkle and he turned 
to me with words bubbling up in him. 

“Kd,” he said, ‘‘we’ve got a fortune! Has anybody 
seen this horse yet?” 

“No, I guess not. I haven’t shown him to anybody.”’ 

“Well, don’t! Shut that window and keep it shut.” 

I shut the window. 

“‘He is rather woolly, isn’t he?” I said. 

“Woolly!” exclaimed Sam. “I should say he is! 
And mighty good for us, too! Do you know what kind 
of a horse that is?” 

“What kind?” I asked, for Sam’s enthusiasm was 
beginning to work in me, too. 

““That’s a Circassian horse!’’ Sam declared. ‘‘ You 
can’t fool me! Look at his hair! Did you ever see a 
common horse with hair like that? No, you didn’t. 
Hardly anybody ever did. But I have.” 

““Where?”’ I asked breathlessly. 
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That Sam Said it Touched His Heart 


always do think of everything. We've got to get 
work showing the horse before he dies. We car 
any time. Every day is worth a lot of money to us 
We ought to have a tent and one of those big | 


paint up the best show-bill I can to tack up. 
thing you want to do is to get a curry-comb and 
horse good. We couldn’t show him the way 
buy a curry-comb and a brush and get right to 
I’ll go home and paint up a show-bill.” — 
I did not waste any time. I bought a curry: 
some money I had been saving for the opening 
season, which was near, and began to curry Pe 
Peter seemed surprised and vexed, especia 
combed out the burr mats, but that did not 1 
What did worry me was that every stroke of 
brought out a handful of the long hair. 
where it brushed against Peter, brought away 
of the long hair. I began to fear that we shoul 
exhibit Pete as the Hairless Horse. I then thi 
curry-comb and hunted up Sam. I found 
a very hairy horse on a sheet of Manila wrapp 
I told him what was the matter. To my su 
not seem downcast by the news. If anythin 
pleased. 
“Good!” he cried. ‘‘That explains it! I was 
dering, when you came, why that farmer let such 
horse go for a twelve-dollar debt. I couldn't 
it, but Iseeit now. He thought the horse was ge’ 
I had an uncle who began to get bald just that 
he was forty, and that is just about as old as 
That’s where we are better off than that farm 
how my uncle stopped his hair from coming ‘ 
there any dandruff when you combed the ho 
I thought there was, but I was not sure. ‘ 
‘Of course there was!” declared Sam. “The 
is. Uncle had it. What we have got to do to 
to cure its dandruff, and then the hair will stop 
We have got to treat that horse’s hair just the way! 
treated his hair or that horse will be clean bald, and 
to be quick about it. We’ve got to shampoo th 
e \ bs 


am rolled up the show-bill and went into the 
s find a cake of soap. The best he could do 
is to get a cake of brown laundry soap, but he said 

eegrould do, because the horse’s hair was coarse. 
_“T didn’t get any towels,’ he said as we went 
‘ong, “because it’s handier for you to get them. 
le want a lot of them. Get all you can, and get a 
of hot water. It will take an awful lot of towels.” 
[would have liked it better had Sam furnished the 
4wels and let me furnish the soap. I had a feeling 
« diffidence about asking my mother for enough 
jwels to shampoo a horse, and when we reached 
ir barn I asked Sam if we couldn’t make some 
aces of old rag carpet that lay in the barn serve as 
wels. He thought they would do. In fact, he 
cided they would be a great deal better than 
wels, being rougher. 
‘He looked Pete over and plucked out several 
Indfuls of hair. Pete did not seem to feel it at all. - 
_“Tt’sa pretty bad case,” said Sam gladly. ‘‘ We’ve 
it to work like sixty if we want to cureit. Wecan’t 
+ at the shampoo a minute toosoon. It’s a wonder 
| 


me the hair stayed in so long. I never saw such 

ie hair. It is a great deal looser than my uncle’s 
as. You had better hurry and put some water 
1 to heat. Did you ever see a shampoo?” 
Thad not. 
_“Tt’s soapsuds,’’ he explained. ‘You rub it in 
‘ithyourhands. There aretwo kinds, a wet shampoo 
idadryone. Unclehad both. They both begin the same 
ay, but in a wet shampoo the man puts his head under a 
\igot to wash off the suds, and in a dry shampoo you wipe 
emofft withatowel. This is going to bea dry shampoo.”’ 
/ It took a good while to heat the water, for we needed a 
vash-boiler full, and it was lots of work to pump it, quite 
‘xe washday. But Sam stood by and encouraged me, 
‘hich made it easier. When the water was warm we car- 
2d the boiler out to the barn and began shampooing. 

I don’t believe the soap was the right kind of soap for 
jampooing. It was very hard to make suds on Pete, and 
was awkward getting at him. We had to lean over the 
desof the stall, and he moved around so much that he was 
sually out of our reach. Otherwise he did not seem to 
‘ind it, but if you ever want to know how much surface 
tere is to a horse just try shampooing one. It is a large 
‘b, and by the time we had sudsed him and rubbed the 
ee in, and rubbed him dry with the old carpet, we were 
‘red out, and he had much less long hair than when we 
agan. It came out by handfuls as we shampooed him. 


| Jeet 
a 
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against the local-room door. It was Ted Thompson 
who had found the name for it. He wrote out the 
ist one night when he was on the paper before, the night 
lalsey was discharged, and Frankie McGowan cheekily 
vasted it up there where Halsey’s eye couldn’t fail to see it. 
Ever since my time it had been there—a mute history 
f the evanescence of the ‘‘power to hire and fire,” as 
AcGowan called it; a threat to the incumbent and a con- 
olation to the reporters whom he harried. As we lost a 
ity editor his name had been added to the list; some- 
limes fittingly in blue pencil; occasionally, as though to 
wy some bullied reporter’s gory gratification, in 
Ink. 
But no entry was ever made with the satisfaction that 
ust have animated the anonymous historian who wrote 
it the bottom of the list: 
“Proposed for membership—Edward K. Bowman.” 


ie list of members, a select one, was pasted up 


DRAWN BY YOHN SLOAN 


Pete Watched the Preparations Suspiciously and Gazed at Us Over 
His Shoulder as if Doubtful of Our Intentions 


The next day Sam said a dry shampoo was too much 
work—that a wet shampoo was every bit as good, and that, 
in his opinion, heating the water was all nonsense. He said 
he was strong as any man in town, but that there was no 
use wasting strength, and that we would take Pete down 
to the creek and give him a wet shampoo. 

We covered Pete with a blanket, so that no one would 
get a free view of the Circassian horse, and took him to the 
creek the back way. Pete went willingly enough, but when 
we got to the swimming-hole he looked anxious, and he 
seemed much relieved when we began to shampoo him. 
We had a bucket with us, and we gave him a good cold 
shampoo and got him all lather and then invited him to step 
into the pool and wash off the lather. 

I took hold of the halter and pulled, and Sam encouraged 
Pete by saying ‘‘Ged-dup!’’ But he refused to enter the 
water. The bank sloped gradually enough, but Pete would 
not move. Sam said he would push, and he got behind 
Pete and tried that while I pulled, and we did move 
him a little, but Pete sat down, and looked around so 
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resentfully that Sam said it touched his heart. He 
said he could easily push Pete in single-handed, if he 
wanted to, but that when a horse looked at him that 
way he didn’t have the heart to do it, so we took the 
bucket and soused water over Pete, and rubbed him 
down thoroughly, and by the time we got through 
the horse had hardly any hair left except the usual 
short kind. 

Sam was very sober on the way home, and when- 
ever he thought I was not looking he felt the muscles 
of his arms. I know how mine ached! When we 
had tied Pete in his stall Sam sat down and let me 
know what he had been thinking about. He 
looked sick. 

“Kd,” he said, ‘‘I don’t mind this shampoo busi- 
ness a bit, so far as the muscle part goes. You know 
how strong my muscles are. It isn’t half a job for 
anybody as strong as I am, and I could keep it up for 
a year, but I don’t want to tire you all out. You 
might get sick, and then where would we be? What 
I was thinking was that this shampoo business is 
taking all the Circassian hair off Pete, and even if it 
does start a new crop, like it did on my uncle, we 
can’t afford to wait. It may take years for Pete to 
grow another crop. Pete isn’t a young horse any 
more, and maybe he hasn’t enough vitality left to 
grow much hair. My uncle was an awful vital man, 
and it took him a couple of years to get a good crop 
growing. What we want is to keep his hair in, and 
we've got to do it. Now don’t you shampoo Pete any 
more to-night, and to-morrow I’ll tell you what to do.” 

“‘How are you going to find out, Sam?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s your horse and you have a right 
to know.. I’m going to ask Billy Smitt, the barber. I won’t 
say it’s for a horse. I'll just ask as if it was my uncle, or 
anybody. Billy will tell me.” 

I said it was a good idea. 

The next day Sam was stiff but happy when he came 
to the barn. 

“Tt’s allright,” hesaid. ‘‘Billytold me. Wecando any 
one of four things—they are all good.” 

‘“Go ahead and tell me, why don’t you?” I asked when 
he hesitated. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘first, Billy says that there is nothing 
better than a good hair tonic to keep the hair in, and he 
says the one he makes is best of the lot. It is clean and nice 
and smells dandy. He let me smell it. That is wnat I 
would use if it was my horse, but you have to do the saying.” 
(Concluded on Page 19) 


The Ex-City Editors’ Club 


By Miriam Michelson 


Author of In The Bishop’s Carriage 


The day it came true—when Forbes with a connecting 
line added Bowman’s name to the gallant company of 
Had Beens—was the day the Press scooped the town on 
the Grand Jury’s investigation of United Power’s bribery 
of supervisors. 

The moment I opened the paper with Frankie McGowan’s 
almost verbatim account of what had happened at the 
secret meeting, I was sure as though I had seen McCabe’s 
by-by note on his desk that Bowman’s head was off. 

I didn’t know, of course, that there was another note on 
my own desk, appointing me in his place. But when I got 
down to the office and found it there, it didn’t surprise me 
—but my, it did make me jubilant! I wanted to burst into 
the news editor’s room with it and flaunt before Ted 
Thompson’s eyes the precious document that made Rhoda 
Massey a desk-man, almost as big as himself. But thenews 
editor, Iremembered, was out of town on his vacation, and 
before leaving he had been so rushed that he hadn’t had 
time to say good-by to anybody—not even to Miss Massey. 

Hm! Nasty and unforgiving of Ted, wasn’t it? Just 
because I had fallen in love with my last story and forgotten 
an engagement with him. But it was like a man. 

“JT can’t understand it,” I cried to Forbes, who was 
down early. ‘If Bowman couldn’t land it, why didn’t 
McCabe take the thing out of his hands?” 

Forbes looked thoughtful. 

“Well, it’s up tome. The Grand Jury’s still in session. 
The News’ll print a bigger story than the Press’ to-morrow 
morning or—or you can propose my name for membership.” 
I nodded over toward the list on the door. ‘Listen: the 
first thing to do is to find out how McGowan got that story. 
He’ll be bragging all over the town, will young Frankie, 
about this time of day; peacocking ’round at the Press 
Club, I guess. You get him talking. Be humble, be 
very green and inexperienced and admiring. The vain 
little wretch, he’ll actually believe you! Tell him Rhoda 


Massey is wild-eyed and threatens to clear out the local- 
room. Oh, just. pile it on! He’ll grin delightedly 
—you know the Frankie grin. I can see him prance about 
and rub it in a bit about our defeat, and then—then, when 
everything’s soft and comfy—then’s your time: ‘By Jove, 
it was great, McGowan; how in thunder did you manage 
it?’—like that. Not for the sake of inquiry, you know; 
merely an unconscious explosion of admiration from the 
beaten, the wondering foe—see?”’ 

He didn’t—very clearly. I could tell that, but I had to 
let him go with that much; it was his early watch, and 
though I’d had a general alarm beaten over the phone for 
the whole staff to turn out, nobody else was on deck yet. 

When they did come they were sulky and heavy, and 
not a suggestion from one of ’em did I get. 

“There’s no use rushing things now!” growled Cottrell, 
Bowman’scrony. ‘‘Thejury don’t meet till two, anyway.” 

‘“‘There is use!”’ I snapped back at him. ‘At any rate, 
you make it useful. You fellows ought to have been down 
here, anyway, without my sending for you. A beat like that 
is an emergency call for every last soul to get into the ranks 
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and—and dig!” I was getting mixed, but I tried to laugh 
with them when I saw the grin on Fairbuoy’s face. ‘‘Never 
mind—what I’ve got to say is that there’s only one 
detail on this paper to-day and every last one of you is on 
it. Mr. Fairbuoy, detail a man on every grand juror’s 
track. Send two to investigate the building—it’s the new 
Chamber of Commerce, isn’t it, where they meet? How 
in the world could there be a leak there? Send some 
one after the stenographer. Look up the janitor. I tell 
you we’re going to lay the Press out cold to-morrow, 
and the man that gets the story needn’t be bashful 
about asking for a raise.”’ 

I was dancing with excitement myself by this time, 
but that lazy mass of men only shuffled off talking 
among themselves, without the least bit of contagion. 
Oh, I know why editors used to love Rhoda Massey! 
She was so ready to enthuse; she caught the eager- 
ness in the voice of the man who gave her her detail, 
and in a flash she had all the symptoms, the hankering, 
the tantalization of the thing, harder than he. 

And yet—it was a good staff, the News’, the finest 
fellows in town. What in the world! . . Suddenly it 
came to me. It wasn’t being routed out. It wasn’t 
that they were sore at being beat—the News’ local- 
room has too often carved victory out of defeat. It 
wasn’t Bowman; they weren’t resenting his downfall. 
They were resenting me—yes, they were! They 
wouldn’t stand for me—for my skirts. They were re- 
membering what I’d clean forgot: the thing that I’d 
always been the first to forget in all the years we'd 
worked together, these boys and I. And because it 
never occurred to me to remember my petticoats, be- 
cause I had grown to think myself one of them, I took 
it for granted that they, too, had accepted me, taken 
me in. And now they were banded against me; not be- 
cause I was stupid, or inexperienced, or a freak, or a 
fool—but because I was a woman. 

Oh, but it made me indignant when it got to me 
finally! Of late—lately, you see, since the heart of her 
has been living its own full life, the office part of Rhoda 
Massey has been—well, atrophying. Stories and scoops 
and things have gone down in her market and the bulls 
have been out buying shares in—in futures. But this 
strike—this sullen, silent strike of those prejudiced men 
under me—that roused the old fever in me. Beat the 
Press? I’d beat the Press in spite of them, if for no 
other reason than to make them ashamed of themselves 
and—proud of their city editor. 

I hurried into McCabe’s office to talk over a campaign 
with him, when all the men had gone, leaving only 
Fairbuoy at the assistant city editor’s desk, and old 
Enderby, whom I had coaxed McCabe to make copy- 
reader when he was dismissed from the Mail. 

But I saw immediately that there was no first aid to the 
injured to be got here. McCabe was at his desk all right; 
very gravely and imposingly he was seated there writing. 

Can he write? Nonsense, you ought to know better by 
this time. What does it profit one to be associated with 
a renowned yellow journalist, if you haven’t learned that 
a managing editor never can write? He’s like the stiff 
old ballet-master who never danced; like the singing 
teacher who never had a voice; like the professor of litera- 
ture, in short, who cannot ‘‘lit”! No, the managing 
editor only knows it all. He cannot even tell other people 
how; but he knows good stuff when he sees it—which 
isn’t such a common faculty as you might fancy. 

McCabe has it, that sort of echo of talent, that left- 
handed gift for directing others to do what he couldn’t 
do himself. The other—the real capacity—he has only, 
or rather fancies he has, when he has fallen by the wayside. 
After he gets his feet and is McCabe again—clean, strong, 
sure, with a sense of humor and unerring taste (if of a 
yellow cast) —the biggest toady in the office couldn’t make 
him believe that he could write. 

But now Listen : 

‘“Good-morning, Rhoda. Glad to see you again at the 
old stand. Your coming is most opportune.” That dig- 
nity which doth hedge the managerial desk is very much 
in evidence when McCabe is ghost-dancing; it affects his 
speech and makes him pompous; at other times, of course, 
he laughs at it. ‘I wish to ask your opinion of a—a 
little essay, an epistolary essay one might call it, which I 
have written. Do you mind?” 

I sighed, told him I didn’t, and, sitting down, crossed 
my hands and feet to listen. 

“It has always been my ambition,” he went on confi- 
dentially, “to leave the—er—mechanical side of journal- 
ism for the higher sphere of —of composition; to diseard, 
as it were, the scissors for the pen. I am telling you this,” 
he added, looking hazily at me over his glasses, ‘“‘in confi- 
dence. Apart from this present mention of it, I have 
never breathed the matter to a living soul.” 

I nodded gratefully. McCabe’s confidence is given to 
the first one who happens upon him in the labor of com- 
position. Last time it was Peter, the office-boy, who had 
to listen to his stuff. 

‘And the reason that I consult you, Rhoda,” he said 
with emotion, “‘is that I have noticed a literary distinction, 
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a discretion, about your work that is a thing apart from 
your character, from yourself. You have—what shall I 
say?—a conscience of the pen, an intuitive sense of the 
fit in writing that is conspicuously absent in your conduct.” 

“Thank you, Mr. McCabe,” I said appreciatively. But 
sarcasm couldn’t reach where he’d gone. 

‘“Of course, there is a certain vivacity in your stuff 
that partakes of your temperament,’’ he went on with 
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painstaking and pain-giving deliberation, ‘‘but a natural 
and very valuable hypocrisy—feminine, I suppose—leads 
you instinctively to avoid complete self-revelation. No 
one, to read your stories, would realize that you are not 
a girl of heart, of taste, of wholesome womanliness.”’ 

Furious? Oh, I was consumed with wrath! It’s all very 
well to tell somebody else not to mind the simple, straight 
truths that will out when McCabe’s incapacitated. As for 
me I forgot every nice thing he’d ever done for me and 
hated him as though he’d been saying withrancorous inten- 
tion what he really neither meant nor would remember. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. McCabe,” I cried—it was silly 
of me to argue with him when he was so obviously not him- 
self, but I couldn’t help it—‘‘ wouldn’t it seem impossible for 
a writer to put on paper what isn’t in himself? Mightn’t 
there be some of those qualities in—in Rhoda Massey that 
her work shows, even if circumstances have made her act 
like an altogether d-different sort of creature?” 

I heard my voice break before I could control it. But 
he was fortunately tone-deaf. He got the words of 
what I said; the rest—and it is the rest that counts— 
passed by him. 

“I thought so myself once,” he said with that imperson- 
ality with which he can discuss your pet weakness with 
you at times like this. ‘‘In fact, the quality of your work 
deceived a number of us. Ted Thompson now—I rather 
thought he was—seriously interested in you at one time. 
Later I complimented him upon his clear-sightedness. 
‘Ted,’ I said, ‘I admit that at your age the glint in that 
girl’s eye, the tantalizing turn of her lips, the color of her 
hair and her gay, piquant face would have blinded me to 
defects in her character. I must congratulate you, Ted,’ I 
said, ‘upon being a young fellow of balance, of stability.’ ”’ 

“That was very sweet of you, Mr. McCabe,” I snarled, 
‘and awfully clever.”’ 

‘“‘No—do you think so?” he asked deprecatingly. ‘‘It 
seemed so to me at the time, but something Ted said —this 
happened just before he left town to go off fishing up the 
Truckee; he was looking seedy, rather done up, as though 
the whole world had got on his nerves, poor chap, and he 
already, young as he is, the very best newspaper man in 
town, bar none——”’ 

He stopped uncertainly; the sentence was too long for 
him. Poor old McCabe! Dear old fellow—there’s some- 
thing irresistibly gracious and charming about the man at 
the top whose recognition of talent on the way up is as 
cordial and ardent as Daddy McCabe’s. 


‘ 
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September 23, . 


“‘But something he said ——”’ I prompted softly. 
“‘Yes; he told me to go to the devil,” he said ab; 
I laughed outright. Fancy Ted calling his mar 
editor down like that—and a man like McCabe! 
‘‘He added,’ McCabe went on with a stare at my 
of laughter, ‘‘that men were cads and cowards in 
“dealings with women, and that you had once said t 
that the sweetest thing in a working-girl’s life was to 
men’s praise for doing men’s work in a workmanli’ 
And that I—I myself, aman and more than twice 
age—had given you just that and—in asense—had 
you what you are, Rhoda.” He looked at me, 
dreamily. : 
I didn’t say anything. You don’t say anythin 
words like that come back to you. You only 
and—and promise yourself many things! 
‘That being the case,’’ McCabe went on with su 
briskness, ‘“‘I decided to ask your judgment up 
composition of my own which—have I told y 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Offield.” 
I didn’t see the connection, but relevancy is to 
to expect of any one who is capable of writing 
to our Respected Proprietor. 
Straightening himself then, he read aloud in h 
well-modulated voice, and without the least 
or even emphasis: : 
‘‘My dear Mr. Offield: Permit me to denounce y 
a contemptible little business man, a sordid se 
whose money has brought him the privilege of 
ting with men of brains, yet who is incapable of 
fiting by such association. Sir, an unprincipled 
you is unfit to meet gentlemen of the sort tha 
money hires. For my part, and expressing the : 
ment of the office as a whole, I say to you that 
isn’t a drunken printer upstairs who isn’t a wi 
human being than your detestable yourself- 
measly, suspicious, rascal self. ~. 
““T weary me, Mr. Charles Staniford Offield, 
task of trying to make a gentleman of you—or, 
of making you appear to be a gentleman. I wi 
standing between you and your blackguardly 
graft that would ruin the paper’s reputation 
pose your own real characterless, contemptible, coy 
self to the public, before whom I and the men 
work for me (for me—not for you, sir; you merel} 
them) have erected a figurehead that stands for 
probity and civic decency. 
“This letter is for the purpose of informing yot 
have just heard of the latest rascality in which you 
compromised the paper, after permitting me 
my talents and my journalistic reputation in an alt 
contrary course of action, and even approving our 
of the Sacramento business. You are the Lo 
Fifteenth of journalism—too cowardly either to ad 
policy or to keep to it. You area tin-horn gambler, be 
against your own hand. You are a vile, contem 
little scavenger se ‘ 4 
He broke off suddenly. ‘‘Offield pére made his m 
with street-sweeping machines, you know,” he said expla 
atorily. ‘‘Still, the old man had some starch in him, b 
the sons "5 E 
““Ye—es, I know,” I answered breathlessly. 
He watched me a moment. ‘‘The style,’’ he said 
rogatively, “‘is good, don’t you’ think? Direct, ine 
yet without passion?” ve 
“Oh,” I answered, getting to my feet, ‘‘the thi 
tainly says what it means.” 
“You think so? Oh, thank you! 
are you going?” : 
“To get astory of the Grand Jury’s investigation 
Your ‘vile, contemptible little scavenger’ will mak 
a short city editorship if the Press scoops us again.’ 
He looked at me owlishly. 
“Don’t bother—Rhoda,”’ he said in his most f 
way. ‘‘Life’s too short. And—take warning 
don’t serve the scavenger too well. First be sure 
right (in guessing at your boss’ policy), then go 
Otherwise you make a spectacle of yourself. 
James McCabe!” 
I did, but the sight wasn’t edifying. James MeCab 
risen and, rather erratically catching up his hat, had ; 
for the door. 
“Don’t monkey with U. P.,’”’ he whispered sterto: 
“You—you'll attend to the mailing of my letter to th 
scavenger?” } 
I nodded. 7 
He hurried out, and I tore his communication t 
scavenger in two and let it fall into the waste-bas 
What if I hadn’t? Oh, nothing. Offield has 1 
at least one such ingenuous epistle from McCab 
know of; but his managing editor is too valuab 
to lose. 
Forbes rushed in at that minute. fm 
“Tt was this way,’”’ he commenced without prelin 
‘“‘McGowan’s bragging all over town about it. T 
need for him to keep still because they’ve plugge 
heaters now ——”’ 


“The heate Ne 
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“That's what. Frankie bought the janitor to see that 
heater in the Grand Jury room was left open and, with 

; ear close to the one on the half-story above, he got the 
nole thing.” 

“Oh—disgraceful, disgraceful!” I moaned. 
“What—not of Frankie?” 

“Of Frankie? Not much! Of you and every man in the 
de. The simplest scheme in the world—and not a man 
cyou thought of it!” 

Forbes nodded miserably. 

“Of course,” he went on uneasily, ‘‘McGowan’s pretty 
«ky, so you can’t believe all he says, but he swears in 
site of their closing up the heaters he’ll have another 
oop to-morrow = 

“Forbes,” I shouted, ‘‘fly out to the Chamber of Com- 
serce and hire every room that’s to let in the whole build- 
jz—every room that touches that Grand Jury room on 
.yside! Hurry—hurry!” 

He did. 

“And Forbes” —I rushed out to the local-room calling 
‘ter him—‘‘keep in touch and let me know if you’ve got 
in!” 

‘The men were getting back when I sat down to the desk. 
»ywman reported first. 

“Tt was this way,” he said under his breath, leaning over 
y desk in a confidential attitude. ‘‘The Grand Jury’s 
‘reman, Farwell, who hates Offield, has got on to a story 
at the News is secretly in with United Power. And it 
‘as to make Offield hot that he gave the 
‘uff to the Press, making McGowan prom- 
2 to put it up to any old thing— heaters, 
vank says.” 

“The News in with U. P.—after that 
icramento story of mine about the 
assett list?” I cried. 

“Yes, after—I may even say, since,’ 
owman replied significantly. ‘‘In fact, 
\ey say that very story brought Bassett 
ith this proposition to Offield, who ——” 
| “T don’t believe it!” 

‘Bowman went off to his desk. 

“The only thing to do,” said Cottrell, 
yming up, ‘‘is to get hold of a new sen- 
ition—anything will do—play it up big 
id scream the Press down. There’s the 
‘mor ——”’ 

| “Tell it to the marines— or to Fairbuoy,”’ 
interrupted. ‘‘It doesn’t interest me; 
othing does but U. P. stuff. 

That did you get, Dexter?”’ 

“Nothing very exciting,” drawled 
‘exter. 

“But I want something exciting,” I 

‘ied angrily, ‘‘and I want it quick! 

Glory, it’s two o’clock! You 
aree fellows go out again and haunt that 
lace. I tell you we’ve got to get some- 
ing ——”’ 
| “Forbes on the ‘phone, Miss Massey,”’ 
nanted Peter, the office-boy. 
“Yes—yes, Forbes?”’ I asked, taking 
ae receiver off the hook. 

“T got all the rooms,” came over the 
phone. “The bill is pA 
“Never mind that—have it sent to me. 
‘ell me, is McGowan out there?” 

“He did show up. I—I’m afraid s: 
_“Well—what?”’ 

“He seems so confident, and he has 
ab-let one of the upstairs offices from 
rowley, the lawyer; I know that.” 

_ “Bid over him.” 

“Too late. The window-cleaner saw 
im take possession half an hour ago.” 

“Forbes,” I said slowly—‘‘ Forbes—do 
ou hear me?— you've just got to find out what he’s up to.” 
_ I jaramed the receiver back on the hook and jammed my 
‘ead between my hands. Ladies came to see the city 


ditor, club-women a-wanting favors. Telegrams came to - 


ee Tickets for the prize-fight were brought in to her. 
pas little municipal politicians came in upon her and 
etreated precipitately when they saw her skirts. Offield 
imself—just before he left for his country place at Bur- 
game—put his head inside the door, but I passed every- 
hing over to Fairbuoy that I could, and even tried in vain 
0 wave our Respected Proprietor in that direction. 

He’s a nasty, slinky little R. P., ours—a mean-spirited 
aanling who accepts the situation his socially ambitious 
vife has contrived to get him into—or, rather, herself. 
ociety doesn’t know our R. P., is not aware of his exist- 
nce; but it accepts theatre-tickets and box-parties from 
is wife; sends in accounts of its dinners and teas to. his 
/aper; invites our Respected Proprietress to its functions 
nd even goes to hers. 

L What about this Grand Jury investigation and United 
ower, Miss Massey?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing—plain nothing!” I threw out my hands. 
The thing’s hopeless; we can’t get a line, Mr. Offield.” 
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He looked at me. You can never tell what Offield is 
thinking. McCabe’s supposed to know, but Ted has 
always insisted that he guesses and then squares the result 
by bullying the R. P. into believing he guessed right. On 
the rare occasions when both guesses and bullying fail, the 
R. P. takes to walking soft-footed about the office and put- 
ting his finger into the journalistic pie—which, of course, 
drives McCabe to the writing of veracious and scarcely 
flattering letters. 

I looked back at Offield. I was wondering just what par- 
ticular guess of McCabe’s had gone wrong. If I hadn’t 
been thinking so hard of that, my brand-new city editor- 
ship might have taken alarm, and I might have made the 
mistake of trying to follow an impression through those 
crooked, brown eyes of his and into the tortuous maze 
where Offield makes honey of the flower of the world’s 
activities. But just then there came a whirr on my ’phone 
and I grabbed the receiver. 

““Tt’s Forbes, Miss Massey,’’ came with a welcome giggle 
over the ’phone. ‘‘Say, Frankie did have a scheme, all 
right, and he’s been caught red-handed at it. He was in 
Crowley’s room and was boring a hole with an auger down 
through the floor when bits of the plaster he’d loosened fell 
plump down on old Farwell’s head. Yes, Farwell, the 
hardware man—he’s foreman. My, but he was hot! He 


got up and made a speech about the shamelessness of the 
press, and advocated the jury’s moving back to the old 
You know old Farwell’s a silurian 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Playing Scheherezade 
to the Dear Old 
Sheriff’s Caliph 


who voted against the new building. He did succeed in 
having an officer sent up to catch Frankie. But McGowan’s 


” 


wise, all right; he’d skipped. And now 

“Now,” interrupted Offield in his most amiable tone (I 
put down my ’phone to stare at him)—‘‘ Now there’s no 
danger of the Press getting anything either, so don’t you 
bother your pretty little head any more about it, Miss 
Massey. Good-day.”’ 

I sat there petrified, looking after him. He’d actually 
taken the other ’phone and listened to everything Forbes 
had been telling me. And the nerve of him to patronize me 
like that! Oh, he’s a gentleman of taste, our Respected 
Proprietor ! 

‘““Marvelously philosophical about this United Power 
investigation, isn’t he, Miss Massey?” Fairbuoy asked with 
a grin as the elevator carried Offield out of sight. > Isat 
merely consideration for the new city editor’s pretty little 
head, Miss Massey?” 

“See here, Fairbuoy,” I growled, ‘it may be a pretty 
little head, but it’s your city editor’s just now, and it isn’t 
safe to guy it at this present time of writing. Just you 
begin planning an alternative first page. T’ll sink or swim 
on this U. P. business, but we’ve got to get something 
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ready if I go to pieces on it. Why, if the Press is out of it 
that’s just double the reason for us to—to—Glory! I’ve 
got ascheme. ’Pon my soul, I believe Hello— 
hello, Forbes!”’ I cried into the ’phone. 

““Yes, Miss Massey,’’ he answered. 

“You know the bridge across the alley that connects the 
old Chamber of Commerce with the new one?”’ 

““Yes—yes!’’ eried the boy eagerly. 

““Well—listen. That bridge is on the second story, isn’t 
it? And the jury-rooms are on the second? And aslender 
man . . No, no, you're too big. Listen to what I 
tell you. I’m going to send Enderby out to you. Get him 
out on that bridge and tell him when he crosses to lie down 
under the window and—Exactly! You’ve got it. Get 
Enderby there for me and you can choose your detail as 
long as Rhoda Massey runs this local-room.”’ 

I cut off and rang for Peter to send little Enderby in to 
me. I gave him a good, quick talk and sent him off in a 
rush. Then I sat down to try to hold myself steady and to 
read the afternoon papers. But I didn’t really read. Three 
o’clock came and not a hint of success. Four o’clock and 
no word from Enderby. I could hardly keep my seat, but 
I was sitting there with my hands up to my blazing cheeks, 
trying to fix my mind on the possibilities of the little com- 
monplace murder the afternoon papers were playing up to 
conceal their lack of information about the U. P. investi- 
gation, when the ’phone at my elbow mercifully jangled. 

“Tt’s Forbes, Miss Massey!” the boy called fretfully. 
““What in theworld’s becomeof Enderby?” 

“Of Enderby!” Ieried. ‘‘Oh, surely— 
do you mean he didn’t get there an hour 
ago?” 

““No. McGowan saw him go into the 
Press Club with Bowman a while ago and 
since then ——”’ 

““Bowman!”’ I gasped. 

“But Bowman 

“Never mind—never mind. 

Wait a minute.” 

“Shall I hang up?” 

““No—no, I tell you; wait a minute!” 
I cried irritably. 

But I didn’t really know or care what 
I said. I was thinking—thinking quick 
and hard. 

About Bowman? No. What difference 
did it make whether Bowman had queered 
me purposely or not? You can’t think of 
two things at once when you're on the 
desk. AllI wanted wasthestory. There’d 
be time enough to settle with Bowman 
afterward if—if 

“Forbes,” I cried. ‘‘In just ten minutes 
I’ll be on the Chamber of Commerce cor- 
ner. Meet me there—no, not a word. 
Good-by.” 

Fairbuoy looked up as I came flying 
out into the local-room, my hat on and 
tearing into my jacket and gloves as I 
walked. 

‘““Off so soon?” he asked. ‘Oh, it’s 
four,’ he laughed. ‘‘Going to ‘give the 
ladies a chance’?”’ 

It was an old joke of Bowman’s. I can 
see him now straighten himself pompously 
for his parade up and down Kearny Street 
at just this time in the afternoon, and 
declare half-humorously, but wholly sin- 


cerely, his intention to bedazzle and 
delight the sex. 
I nodded. I had grown distrustful. If 


the whole local-room, with the exception of 
a cub reporter and a poor one, was leagued 
against Rhoda Massey, why, there was 
nothing to do but to give the ladies a 
chance: one lady, anyway, a wretched, feverish little city- 
editor-lady whom nobody else would give half a chance, 
but who couldn’t live any more in inaction ; who was deadly 
tired of issuing orders that didn’t seem to stick; who was 
determined now to get out to the firing-line and do some 
real fighting herself before she’d accept defeat. 

When Forbes heard my scheme he declared I couldn’t 
do it. But that didn’t make any difference. We got into 
the old building the back way and then climbed through 
an open hall-window upstairs (my, it was hot, concentrated, 
radiated, reflected stone heat sizzling out there!) out upon 
the bridge. 

“Now you go back,” I said, slipping off my jacket and 
hat and handing them to him. ‘‘ Hang ’round the entrance. 
Be there if I want you. And—say, Forbes—don’t give it 
away, even to our own men; it isn’t a very dignified detail 
for a city editor, but I’m littler than Enderby anyway and 
—so long.” 

I flew across the bridge and cautiously tried the window 
at the end. It waslocked. I couldn’t budge it. My heart 
was beating terrifyingly—I was so afraid of being caught 
too soon. 

(Continued on Page 27 


tence—all properties are divided into two parts. The 
first part, generally speaking, comprises the solider 
portions, of a tolerably assured intrinsic value anda more or 
less certain earning power. This is the mortgageable part, 
against which bonds and other securities bearing a fixed 
rate of interest and devolving a fixed charge are issued and 
sold for investment. It is rather the policy of the Street 
nowadays, as we have seen, to make this part as large as 
its conscience will permit, and sometimes a little larger. 
The second part consists of whatever may be left over from 
the first part, and its value will always be contingent upon 
variable things, such as the general condition of the coun- 
try, the supply of money, competition, favorable or adverse 
legislation. This part is represented by the capital stock 
-more particularly the common stock as distinguished 
from the preferred—and it not only carries voting control 
of the whole property, but the fluctuations in value of the 
whole property, due to good or bad times and the like, will 
be manifested very largely in the stock alone. 

The four ‘‘granger”’ railroad systems, for example, are 
capitalized at $1,326,000,000; but $900,000,000 of it is in 
bonds, so—as a kind of rough speculative approximation 
—variations in the value of three dollars of property are 
recorded in the fluctuations of one dollar of stock; and, as 
a matter of fact, the enormous depreciation of railroad 
properties due to the hard times that followed the panic 
of ’93 and the even greater enhancement from 1896 to 1901 
were mostly reflected in the decline and subsequent rise 
of the stocks. 

The bonds representing the first part of the properties 
are largely held by the public. But the Street generously 
offers the public both ends of the game. Hence the Stock 
Exchange and its unofficial adjunct, the curb market, by 
means of which, if you have only a thousand dollars to 
margin a hundred shares—or five hundred to margin fifty, 
failing the thousand—you can join Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Harriman and others in sequestering the wealth that ac- 
crues from the prosperity of the country. For this modest 
stake the broker will not only put you into the play, but 
will give you free access to his ‘‘dope’’ from which you 
ean learn what Mr. Harriman is doing and whether Mr. 
Rockefeller is feeling bullish that morning. 

Nor need you despair if the five hundred dollars entrance 
money is beyond your means. That is about the cheap- 
est ticket to Wall Street proper; but the Consolidated 
Exchange, only a few steps away, will let you in for con- 
siderably less ; and scores of bucket-shops all over the land 
bring substantially the same opportunities that the great 
Exchange offers within the reach of the humblest purse. 
For even a ten-dollar bill they will give you all the chance 


Editor's Note—This is the last of Mr. Payne’s series of articles 
on Wall Street and the Public Money. 


if WALL STREET—to paraphrase a celebrated sen- 
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that anybody in the world has 
to profit through guessing the 
variations in national prosper- 
ity as recorded in the fluctua- 
tions of New York stocks. 

When the ponderous “ All- 
Around New York” ark rolls up 
Wall Street from the Bowery 
and Mott Street, it turns into 
Broad, and the man with the 
megaphone says: ‘‘ At our left is 
the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
where the billion-dollar Steel 
Trust was formed. Mr. Morgan 
is now abroad. The marble 
building lower down at our 
right is the New York Stock 
Exchange, where over three mil- 
lion shares of stocks have been 
sold in asingle day. The crowd 
of men in the street immedi- 
ately in front of us is the curb 
market.’’— Here the ark swerves sharply to avoid jugger- 
nauting the curb market, and the man with the megaphone 
falls into the lap of the awestricken lady from Kalamazoo, 
neatly snuffing her first-born with his instrument. 

A stock market was regularly established in Wall Street 
before the close of the eighteenth century, twenty-four 
brokers entering into an agreement not to buy or sell public 
securities at a less commission than one-fourth of one per 
cent. of the specie value. The commission has since been 
reduced, or adjusted, to one-eighth of one per cent. of the 
face value, and the number of parties to the agreement 
extended to eleven hundred. The price of a membership, 
or ‘‘seat,”” has advanced with more or less steadiness 
until, for the last four years, it has ranged from $75,000 to 
$80,000 —which, as one dissatisfied member said, is a 
tremendous lot of money to pay for a seat when you have 
to stand up all the time anyway. 


Catechised Corporations 


MES 5 


HE Exchange has grown so powerful that it is able to 
require a corporation whose securities are listed to 
make tolerably complete statements as to the status of 
those particular securities, and as to its earnings and gen- 
eral financial condition. These statements are accessible 
to any one interested, and this, perhaps, is the institution’s 
most important service to the public. The listing of 
securities is important to most corporations, because the 
quotations made on the Exchange are the basis of bank 
credit in the Street. The banker turns at once to the ticker 
in order to fix the loan value of the stock or bond offered 
as collateral, and some banks refuse to lend at all upon 
securities that are not listed. Thus the bonds of the 
United States, and the Japanese, Russian and other gov- 
ernment bonds that are handled to any extent in this 
country, are duly listed—not, of course, by direct motion 
of the governments, but on application of the bankers. 

In these good times stocks and bonds of a face value of 
about a billion dollars are listed annually. Sales of stocks 
last year amounted to 187,312,065 shares, of a par value of 
$17,393,637,550 and an actual value of $12,061,452,399. 
In 1901, the banner year, sales were 265,944,659 shares of 
an actual value of $20,431,960,551, or say, roughly, some 
seven times the market value of the agricultural crops 
of the year. 

Nowadays, the Exchange itself is a poor show, although, 
like others in that class, it continues to draw good crowds. 
Since it moved into its new building, admission to the visit- 
ors’ gallery can be had only by presenting the signed card 
of a member; and this restriction operates to deprive the 
country visitor of the exciting services of sundry gentlemen 
who used to hang around the old Exchange and, for a 
modest tip, point out William H. Vanderbilt, J ay Gould, 
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Russell Sage, J. P. Morgan and other magnates w 
floor and in the act of dickering over an eighth on ah 
shares of Reading common. 

As a spectacle, the curb market is much better. 
sists, as the megaphonic one truly said, of a crowd 
in the middle of Broad Street, a little below the Ex: 
generally hatless in summer, or at other seasons h 
in ulsters in the snow and bobbing under umbrellas 7 
rain. Last summer the police put a rope around it, t¢ 
it from the cabs and push-cart men; or to save the 
push-cart men from it—I don’t know which. This r 
the only restriction it has ever known. Any oneat< 
walk in and buy or sell anything he likes—if he ean 
one else to trade with him. Asa matter of fact, t 
is made up of the representatives of the regular br 
houses that are members of the Exchange. But it 
hire a hall or even rent a telephone or publish 
or regulation or do any other collective act. 
Exchange requires that its members shall not be 
any other organization in New York that deals 
securities. The curb escapes the ban only by 
completely unorganized —a mere crowd of indi 
the middle of the street. 

The reason for its existence is that there are man 
rities which cannot or will not get themselves lis 
the Exchange, with its requirements in the way of 
lished statements of earnings, condition and so 0 
example, the Standard Oil Company never 
statement of earnings or financial condition. Soi 
is dealt in only on the curb. Then there is always 
of securities that are in the making. When Me 
and Morgan organized the Northern Securities 
—seeking to effect a consolidation of the “‘pa al 
competing”’ Great Northern and Northern Pacific | 
through the formation of a New Jersey corporati 
would buy and hold a large part of the capital 
both—the Government at once attacked it as con 
the Sherman Act. Thus it was uncertain whet 
concern would continue or be forced into diss 
and Northern Securities stock was not listed, b tt 
in on the curb. Then, again, there is always air | 
cat and dog stocks which are so extremely feline or 
in their nature that nobody has the nerve to offe 
for listing on the Exchange. As it is possible to 
something of a game in them, however, they are re 
to the curb. So on the curb, along with Stan 
Northern Securities, Seaboard Air Line and other 
which represent great and rich properties, you W 
tatterdemalions and rag-tag and bob-tail, and 1 
ghosts of schemes that are dead. “ 

Quite naturally, under these conditions, the © 
place of wild surprises such as make the curve 
tions on the fens Exchange look like a stra 


A Fence, in the Northern Securities case, the decision 
fhe courts was against the company, and required it 
cgive up its holdings of Great Northern and Northern 
Psific stock. The company announced that it would dis- 
ute those holdings pro rata among its own stockholders, 
jreby canceling ninety-nine parts of its outstanding 
jres, while the one part that would be left would repre- 
«t certain minor and unnamed investments of the com- 
iy. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific jointly 
yied about $107,000,000 out of the $111,000,000 capital 
ck of the Burlington road. Somebody conceived the 
¢athat the minor and unnamed investments of the North- 
» Securities Company really included the better part of 
| $4,000,000 free Burlington stock; hence, that whoever 
trolled the residuum of Northern Securities would 
jreby get the balance of power in Burlington—a posses- 
§1 which, obviously, might be disposed of to some advan- 
-e if there was going to be the great fight between Hill 
serests and Harriman interests over the Northwest situa- 
4 that some optimistic people then expected. This 
iduum—this one part of the stock that would be left 
yer ninety-nine parts were canceled—had been taken up 
» the curb and traded in under the name of Northern 
Surities ‘‘stubs,’’ the price being something over par, 
5a hundred dollars a share. The somebody above re- 
red to cruelly injected his notion about Burlington 
s\trol into the curb, and, before anybody really knew 
sat was what, Northern Securities ‘‘stubs”’ were selling 
2$1000 a share. The Burlington theory was exploded 
41 “stubs” rapidly declined about‘sixty-six per cent., 
9 $700 a share. 
/\s said before, the Missouri platform is unknown on the 
eb. No showing of any sort is necessary respecting any 
surity whatever that is offered there for trade and barter. 
‘the same time, all the financial power that is behind the 
Exchange is also practically behind this hatless mob 
othe curb. 
(Three years ago there was an alliance known as the 
\2bb-Meyer syndicate which shone bright in the light of 
narital affiliation with the Vanderbilt family, and which 
dsiaoiied Hackensack Meadows and other curb securities. 
i Meadows were, and are, in fact, a peaceful 
etch of grass over in New Jersey; but in some way a 
cazling future was figured out for them. The stock had 
sine advance on the curb and a swift descent. In the 
esuing trouble, the big Exchange had a smart shaking up, 
t2 whole Street suffered a chill, and call money advanced 
{ twenty-five per cent. But, side by side with such in- 
fential misfortunes as that, the curb has known frightful 
casters which were quite unheard of thirty feet away. 


Why the Curb is a Convenience 


NOR example, several years ago three men saw a golden 
+ opportunity in forming a company to exploit a very 
Imble article of feminine gear. They were longer on 
eas than on money,.and it occurred to one of them, who 
lew a little about the Street, that it would be a fine thing 
ithey could get a regular quotation on their stock—which, 
| fondly hoped, would become the basis of credit at the 
Inks and elsewhere. 
As the curb is unorganized there is, of course, no official 
icord of its transactions. But the various brokers keep 
ck of them and compile a list daily for their customers. 
i some time this has been done by an enterprising printer 
0 publishes a daily sheet. The newspapers print the 
(rb quotations, giving simply the name of the stock and 
ie price. Thus, so far as concerns the record that is 
merally seen, a bid for, or a sale of, ten shares estab- 
jhes a quotation as well as a sale of 10,000 shares; and 
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’em, too! 


Sweet Miss Mary, 


You des take a li’l’ er de bluest er de skies— 

A dark cloud fer de lashes—en you got Miss Mary’s eyes! 
Dat de way you feelin’ w’en dey lookin’ sweet at you: 
Dey twinkles out de sunshine, den it’s rainin’ roun’ 


Sweeter than you know— 
Is de Mockin’bird yo’ sweetheart 
Why he singin’ ter you so? 
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by ordering one broker to buy a few shares at a certain 
price and another broker to sell the same number of shares 
at the same price you can get your quotation published 
with no other expense than the trifling commission to the 
two brokers. 

This simple device was resorted to in the case in hand, 
and for many days Rapid Fastener—let us call it—was 
firm in the published curb quotations at forty. The novice 
who consulted the financial page of his newspaper might 
have supposed that there was a steady investment demand 
for this prime security at that figure, with none obtainable 
below it; while, in fact, the ingenious secretary was simply 
selling to himself from ten to one hundred shares daily. 


The Vice-President’s Bad Break 


Bet all was not going as smoothly with the company as 

this admirable steadiness of its stock would indicate. 
Quite the contrary. And a few outsiders who had in one 
way or another acquired small holdings of the shares were 
much dissatisfied. There came a day when a sudden alarm 
called the secretary, who was the financier of the concern, 
to Boston, and the president, simultaneously, to Philadel- 
phia. The overburdened and distraught vice-president 
happened to remember that the regular daily curb quota- 
tion on the stock was to be maintained, although he was 
only partially familiar with the simple mechanism by 
which that result was obtained. So he called up a broker 
at haphazard and ordered him to buy fifty shares of Rapid 
Fastener at forty. It was not the broker to whom the 
““matched”’ orders had been given. He got the stock and, 
not knowing much about the concern, promptly took it 
over to the office for his money. The vice-president was 
aghast at this undreamed-of demand for $2000 in hard cash, 
and his agitation was not lessened by the fact that it was 
about $1500 more real money than he could possibly lay 
his hands on. He pleaded with the broker to wait a couple 
of days for the return of the financier who knew how to buy 
stock without paying for it. The broker, however, was 
excessively annoyed, and he returned to the curb with the 
angry determination to sell that stock at once for whatever 
he could get for it. Thereupon, without any stay or let, 
and even as the plummet falls to the earth, the price of 
Rapid Fastener fell from forty dollars a share to one dol- 
lar a share—and nobody would buy the stock even at one. 
Rapid Fastener never recovered from the blow. 

Most ponds get fished out in the course of time, and the 
curb is not nearly as good a place for catching professional 
gudgeons as it was three or four years ago. About that 
time some bright men had a concern that we will call 
International Vehicle. A firm price of about $110 a share 
was maintained for it on the curb, but the trade in it was 
light. Presently one of the bright men drops into the office 
of a big broker who is industriously bulling Steel, and says: 
‘‘T’d like awfully well to buy some Steel. I think it’s bound 
to go higher; but, just between you and me, I’m loaded 
to the guards with International Vehicle. Of course, I 
think it’s all right —that is, I hope it’s going to be all right 
in time. But you can’t sell the stuff. If the market gets 
up a little and you offer a couple of hundred shares, off it 
goes. I guess I’ll just have to hang on and look pleasant. 
Now, I wish you’d take a thousand shares of my Vehicle 
as collateral and buy some Steel.” 

The broker does so. Next day bright man number two 
happens into a big office that is friendly to Erie, and says: 
‘“‘T wish to goodness I had a little money. I’d buy Hrie 
right away. But, confidentially, all my money is tied up 
in International Vehicle. I think it’s all right—at least, 
I guess it’s going to be all right after a while. But there’s 
nothing doing now. If you’re minded to take a thousand 
shares of me as collateral and buy me some 
Erie I’d be glad to have you do it.” 

The other bright men visit other offices 
and chat confidentially to like purpose. 

So presently there were some seven 
brokers each of whom was saying to him- 
self: ‘‘The insiders in Vehicle are getting 
mighty sick of it. They’ll be unloading one 
of these days and then the stock will go to 
pot. I’ve got a thousand shares of it from 


Her Picture 


By Frank L. Stanton 


lak’ dis 


You des take a red rose, wid de sweetes’ smilin’ face — 
Miss Mary’s cheeks is redder, wid de dimples ina race! 
De beaus dat come a-courtin’ say dey’d give a worl’ 
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So-and-So as collateral. Probably he’ll never take it up. 
No doubt he’ll be ordering me to sell it one of these days. 
I think it would be the part of wisdom for me to put out a 
little short line.’”’ 

Those confidential things usually leak more or less. In 
due time there was a splendid string of “‘shorts’”’ in 
Vehicle—just waiting for the gaff. Then the bright men 
went around and took up the shares they had left as col- 
lateral, and the stock promptly advanced to $200 a share. 
Outsiders, noting this rapid advance, thought there must 
be something great coming off in International Vehicle. 
And there was. The brokers who had sold short at $110 
had to settle at $200. 

The advantages of the curb for little expeditions of 
this sort arise from the fact that it is wholly unrestricted, 
although the richest houses on the Street are represented 
there. Soif you catch your short there is little danger that 
he will disappoint you by going into bankruptcy. 

Over on the Consolidated Exchange—facing Broadway 
just back of the Stock Exchange—the financial calibre is 
smaller and failures are more frequent. The Consolidated 
belongs in the family; but it is not recognized. In its 
trading hall, plain—or soiled—lumber takes the place of 
the marble and tiles of the big institution. It hasn’t any 
style to speak of, and hangs out of the windows indeco- 
rously on hot days. Although the curb is really an adjunct 
of the Stock Exchange and never deals in its listed securi- 
ties, the Consolidated handles them regularly. It can 
hardly be called a rival, however. Rather it is a sort of 
tail of the dog, and—possibly just to complete the simile 
—the dog frequently chases it. 

The Stock Exchange, the curb market and the Consoli- 
dated Exchange constitute, ostensibly, the mediums of 
speculation in Wall Street securities. But only ostensibly. 
A very considerable part of the public itch to gamble in this 
kind still finds relief through the bucket-shops, and it is 
impossible to understand speculation without giving due 
consideration to those institutions. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 


[® FOR example, you think New York Central is going to 
advance, two modes of operation are open to you. You 
can go to a regular broker, deposit with him a margin of 
ten dollars a share and order him to buy the stock for you. 
The broker will transmit the order to the Exchange, buy 
the stock, actually receive it and pay for it, then take it to 
his bank and borrow within twenty dollars a share of the 
cost, as was explained in a previous article. Or, you can 
go to a bucket-shop, deposit a margin of two dollars a share, 
and orderitto buythe stock. The bucket-shop then simply 
credits you on its books with having bought so many shares 
of New York Central at whatever the market price may be 
at that moment, and the situation is just this: You are 
betting that New York Central will advance; the bucket- 
shop is betting that you are wrong, Generally speaking, 
it stands ready to take the other side of any possible bet 
on stocks that you may wish to place—and in the long run 
it makes a good deal of money doing it. The only odds in 
favor of the bucket-shop consist of the commission, for it 
charges the same commission that the regular broker does 
—one eighth of one per cent. of the face value. If New 
York Central does advance, the bucket-shop pays you the 
profit. If it declines $1.75 a share—which, with the 
twenty-five cents a share commission for buying and selling, 
eats up your two dollars—it pockets your money and 
invites you to try again. 

In the long run the bucket-shop wins. Any regular 
broker who has been in business for a considerable 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Ter ketch dem rosy dimples fer a minute in a kiss! 


Mind, Miss Mary, 


How dem dimples run! 
De whole worl’ is yo’ lover, 
Kaze.you des de sweetes’ one! 


Baby Bullet: The Bubble of Destiny 
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““One Must Have Been in Jail to Feel Properly that Triumph” 


XV 


HERE was no good kicking against the pricks. The 
White Hart had ordered them out into the cold, cold 
street. The only dignified thing to do was to leave as 

quickly as possible. Besides, it was now dusk, and time 
pressed. Sutphen did not waste words with William. He 
infused his two guests with a little of his own indignation, 
and they all sailed out together to try the Blue Boar. 
Alas;the news had preceded them! The Blue Boar eyed 
them askance, and proclaimed itself full. It expressed 
some hypocritical regrets, and passed them on to the 
Temperance Hotel. Here they were likewise scorned. A 
friendly bystander piloted them thence to Gibbs’ 
Commercial Hotel. Sutphen did not attempt to do busi- 
ness at the desk. He withdrew Mr. Gibbs to one side, but 
frankly and eloquently explained the entire situation. He 
also appealed to his charity and manhood, and drew a 
moving picture of two ladies in distress. Mr. Gibbs 
plainly wobbled. He was a dissipated, youngish man with 
a horseshoe pin. He said it was probably all right, and 
he’d have to speak to his mother. Sutphen wrung his 
hand, and reluctantly saw him retire into an inner office. 
A very different Gibbs emerged—a suspicious, cynical, 
you-can’t-try-this-on-me Gibbs. The eloquence and the 
handshake had both been wasted. He indicated the 
cold, cold street, and had not even the grace to make a 
suggestion. 

“We don’t do that kind of business,’’ he said. 

They slunk out-of-doors again, and took counsel on the 
sidewalk. There was only one thing left to do, and that 
was to pawn Gee Whiz. Sutphen had noticed a bicycle 
repair-shop where the word ‘“‘automobiles,’’ in large let- 
ters, had caught his eye. They now directed themselves 
thither, and after a little difficulty ferreted out the pro- 
prietor. He was brought over, wiping his mouth, from a 
public-house near by. 

Sutphen broached the question—twenty pounds till 
Tuesday, and ten pounds more for the accommodation — 
security, a first-class sixty horse French car worth two 
thousand pounds. 

“How do I know it’s honest come by ?”’ said Mr. Tate, 
scratching his head. ‘It mayn’t be your car at all!” 

This was a blow, indeed. Sutphen explained that he 
had left the receipted bill, together with his purse, watch 
and change, under his pillow at Crandonbridge. It seemed 
good policy to take Mr. Tate into their confidence. 

“Then why don’t you go back and get it?’’ remarked 
Mr. Tate. ‘Are you trying to tell me that you actually 
ran away from your own money? Pardon the liberty, 
sir, but it seems to me your story don’t hold water!” 

Sutphen desperately went on to tell of Loretta, and 
their precipitate flight. 

Mr. Tate listened in silence. 

“T ain’t saying it ain’t true,” he remarked, ‘‘but I’m a 
pore man—and twenty pound is twenty pound! I’m 
agreeable to store your car and keep it on spec till you get 
out of your troubles, but that’s as far as I can go! on 

“Well, what about five pounds?” insinuated Sutphen. 

“Can’t see it,”’ returned Mr. Tate, “nor three, nor two, 
nor a single quid.”” It was beginning to steal over the 
creature that an attempt was being made to trick him. He 
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belligerently wound up by asking if there was any green in 
his eye. 

Sutphen did not attempt to see. 
with the question unanswered. 

What was to be done? 

They stopped under a lamp-post to decide. There 
were never three human beings more forlorn and home- 
less. It was easily within their means to get shelter and 
food of a sort, but they had now become such conspicuous 
figures in Eccles that they were smarting to escape. It 
would be hard to live through Sunday and Monday in that 
terrible town, pointed at on every side, and with one of 
their party known to be in jail. 

‘““We have just two courses,’’ said Sutphen: ‘‘one is to 
crawl into some cheap little hole here and hide our dimin- 
ished heads; and the other is to push boldly on to Peebles, 
camping out by the way, and turning our mishap into a 
jolly, pleasant adventure.” 

““Oh, but Alphonse?” bleated Miss Schell. “It would 
surely comfort him to know that we were near. I cannot 
bear to think of his breaking his heart behind those iron 
bars.” 

“Alphonse is all right,” said Sutphen. “He isn’t 
breaking his heart at all. I’ve promised to set him up in 
business in New York, and get him the agency of the 
Pattosien skid-proof tire. They led him off as jolly as a 
clam !”’ 

Miss Schell had to have the good news repeated. Her 
hand pressed Sutphen’s in the dark. 

“Oh, how good of you!”’ she cried. ‘“‘ You ought to have 
told me at once. What does anything matter now ?”’ 

Essy was mystified by the reference to the skid-proof 
tire, and failed to see how it in any way relieved their 
present difficulty. But Miss Schell’s instantaneous rise of 
spirits was contagious. Somehow things seemed less 
dreadful and hopeless. 

“Which is it to be?’”’ asked Sutphen. 
penury, or push on to Peebles?” 

“But won’t it be just as bad at Peebles ?”’ Essy asked. 

“Tl telegraph Benjy Bardeen to have money waiting 
for us there!” 

“But suppose he doesn’t! 
away ?” 

“Oh, that’s ridiculous! The bank said he’d be back on 
Monday night ; and once Benjy knows the fix we are in 
he’ll get us out of it like lightning. It probably looks far 
worse to you than it doestome. He’s likely had to strain 
every nerve to secure an option on something—all the 
more as he didn’t come over the least prepared to do any 
business— and he knew I had ample to carry me on a few 
weeks. Those London fellows are suspicious of Yankee 
millionaires, and he has had to put up cash, and cable 
home for credits. It is all as plain as day, and it 
is up to us to pull through Sunday and Monday as 
cheerfully as we can!” 

“On eight dollars,”’ ejaculated Essy. 

“And there’ll bea big hole in that for gasoline,” 
added Miss Schell. 

“We oughtn’t to need more than eight gallons to 
Peebles— I mean on top of what’s in the tank now, 
and we're well stocked in carbide, grease and 
cylinder-oil.”’ 

“And if we broke down on the way ?’’ put in 
Essy, whose less courageous mind was inclining 
for the ills they knew rather than those they did 
not. 

“Oh, let’s chance it!’’ said Sutphen. ‘Think 
of the fun, camping out like tramps. If Gee Whiz 
breaks down we'll take Baby Bullet —and if Baby 
goes—we'll walk!” 

The thought of action is always stimulating. It 
was exhilarating to take so splendid a risk rather 
than the meaner certainty of grubby lodgings in 
Eccles. They all hated Eccles cordially, and it 
seemed as though they would breathe freer when 
once away. On their road back to the White 
Hart Inn, Sutphen dispatched a telegram to Benjy 
Bardeen—an urgent, peremptory, vitriolic tele- 
gram that was calculated to rouse that remiss 
gentleman to an appalling sense of his own misde- 
meanors. To make assurance sure, Sutphen also 
fired off a post-card in which his anger and chagrin 
Was even more amplified. This involved an out- 
lay of a shilling and ninepence halfpenny, which 
cut down the treasury to one pound ten shillings 
and tenpence. We can be precise on this point, 
as the money wasanxiously counted under a flaring 
gaslight in the post-office, in the faint hope that a 
stray shilling or two might have been overlooked. 
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They left Mr. Tate 


““Cower here in 


Suppose he has gone 


Then they proceeded to the White Hart Inn—leayin, 
on their way at the station-house a hastily scribble 
note to Alphonse informing him of their decision—an 
attempted with as little noise as possible to yoke up an, 
escape without notice. But hostlers and stablemen aros, 
from all sides. The bar-door opened and emptie 
gaping and inquisitive crowd. A street full of pec 
poured into the courtyard. All Eccles was there to m 
tify them, and to jeer and jibe as Miss Schell took he 
in Baby Bullet. — i 

Under ordinary circumstances, they would 
have noticed these creatures, but now every look 
an insult, and their faces burned with resentmen 
indignation. They got out as fast as they could, 
ran along to Mr. Tate’s establishment to replenish 
gasoline. Here they took in six gallons, and parted 
nine shillings—reducing their little store to one 
one shilling and tenpence. , 

It was a fine, clear, moonlit night as they rolled out o 
Eccles, and resumed the road north. Could Alphons 
have been with them they would have risen superior t 
all their trials, and enjoyed more completely the deliciou: 
freedom that now lightened their hearts. But the though), 
of that faithful fellow in his cell checked their feelings 0} 
relief and joy. It seemed but right to remember his sac. 
case, and be appropriately depressed. = 

Essy asked about the skid-proof tire, and was thunder 
struck to learn the truth. Christine! to marry him— 
marry Alphonse! It came upon her as a revelatio 
once sad and humorous and astounding. She was hott. 
shocked and entertained—for it seemed awful to marry: 
chauffeur— besides cheapening her— Essy—in Sutphen’: 
eyes. She was reassured, however, as she gave a shj 
expression to these misgivings, by his outspoken approva 
of the match. Chauffeur, nonsense! Alphonse was a ‘ 
of education—a_ scientific chemist—whose craze fo 
automobiling had led him to throw away all of hi) 
chances. 


Essy’s impetuously confessing herself in the wrong. 
insisted on stopping the car, and ran back to gi 
Schell a hug. 

It was well she did so, for that poor lady was dissolvec 
in tears, the Pattosien skid-proof tire having exhausted it: 
power to console her. She could no longer live in a future, 
building castles in the air, and her heart was in that dun- 
geon with her unfortunate Alphonse. Essy soothed and 
comforted her; went back to ask Sutphen whether | 
jail had seemed warm and clean; went back a second 
to make sure that Alphonse had been led away wh 
and altogether proved herself a sweet and tend 
rade in the elder woman’s distress. When at |: 
went back to her seat beside Sutphen, and they : 
speeded up, she gave him all the credit of her good deeds. | 
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vi 


“yl Recal My Hero-Father of ’70” 


Tt worries me that you're so nice,’’ she added naively. 
«“Jhen a man’s that, it shows that he has passed through 
smany women’s hands!” 

‘Ts that so disturbing ?”’ 

_‘T’d prefer to think there hadn’t been any !”’ 

He smiled, and did not answer. He was pleased to 
tnk that she was teased a little by his past. It took all 
h self-control not to lay his big hand on hers, and bring 
h: to the admission that his heart demanded. But he 
ss withheld by a certain delicacy. No man can be sure 
a woman till the word is said, and a false move on his 
yt would put them all in an acutely false position. The 
saation was singular enough already without adding an 
alitional complication. An intuition warned him that 
fcher’s success had made something of a rift between 
boself and Essy. That ridiculous affair had for the 
pment brought love into disrepute. In little ways Essy 
fd grown colder and more distant. He could feel both 
t» change and the reason for it: she was trying to dis- 
sociate herself from any sentimental relation— even the 
sthtest—with Alphonse’s master. Her pride and her 
cise of humor alike caused her to shrink back. 

Sutphen sighed, and decided to go slow. He would 
sek to the big-brother attitude, and do nothing to embar- 
ys her. He had made up his mind not to stop till the 
non rose, foreseeing the discom- _~ 
ft of groping about with lan- 
tms, and blundering into all 
s'ts of mishaps in the dark. It 
s a glorious moon when it did 
re, only two or three days past 
i full, and it burst upon them 
ith a radiance and splendor that 
<med to sweep away all the little 
isgivings they had been a prey 
t They stopped the cars by the 
ridside, and all descended. 

The grassy footpath, bordered 
La thick hedge, offered the 
(vious place for a camp. The 
crs were manceuvred so as to form 
z angle, and make with the hedge 
t2 three sides of a little inclo- 
sre. The fourth, or open side, 
\tich was narrowed to a yard, 
\s hung with a rubber lap-robe 
! way of adoor. When the rugs 
yre spread, the lighted lamps 
lought in, and the tea-basket 
ipacked, there was a general 
cogratulation at the snugness 
ed privacy of their new home. 
ving had no dinner, and being 
tvenous from their long fast, 
ey were in no mood to becritical 
( the dilapidated chicken and 
e odds and ends of ham and 
tngue and stale sandwiches that 
sll remained in the larder. It 
is an indiscriminate meal, but 
slcome and satisfying, with tea to 
wh it down, and more laughter 
id gayety than any one could have thought possible. 
eros they said good-night, Sutphen taking his heavy 


ercoat, a pillow and a rug, and making a little eamp of 
5 own twenty yards or so down the line. Before doing 
‘, however, he had unclamped the horn from Gee Whiz, 
id had given it over to Miss Schell, who was thus pro- 
ded with the means of raising an alarm should anything 
ot woul befall. Sutphen pledged his honor that a single 
ot would bring him rushing to the rescue, and went away 
ailing at Miss Schell’s complete satisfaction in this novel 
?apon, and at her last request that he should not forget 
1 ae ag himself with his biggest and heaviest monkey- 
vench. 

Hesmoked a cigar, and then dozed off to sleep, first put- 
ig a handkerchief over his face to keep out the light of 
'emoon. He hardly knew whether hours, or only min- 
es, had passed, as he suddenly returned to consciousness, 
d sat up in a sort of nightmarish terror. 

“B-0-0-0!” sounded the horn from the ladies’ stockade. 
In the still night it was immensely loud and ominous, 
id just as Sutphen rose to his feet the further sound of a 
n running struck disconcertingly on his ears. “‘ B-o-0-o ! 
‘0-0-0! B-o-0-0!”’ rang out the horn again, and clatter, 
utter, clatter came the advancing feet ina heavy jog-trot. 
Sutphen sprang into the road, and advanced swiftly, 
vench in hand, prepared to deal out death and destruc- 
ntothefoe. The latter could now be dimly discerned, a 
tary figure, head down, elbows bent, sprinting forward 
the middle of the highway. Sutphen tried to call out, 
t his voice was drowned in the incessant bull-like roar- 
of the horn. The figure drew ever nearer. It was a 
‘an—Gee Whillikins, it was Alphonse ! 
Sutphen shouted the good news through the wheels of 
by Bullet. There was a moment of wild and enthu- 
astic greeting, the poor panting fellow throwing his arms 
jound his master, and patting him on the back, French 


‘a muffler cut-out like all Floracqs. 


fashion. Sutphen patted back, eluding a large fat kiss 

that went astray in the dark. The ladies emerged with 

screams of joy. A happy family was reunited. There 

was a hurly-burly of questions — of handshakes — of hugs. 

Alphonse was led into the stockade and made to sit down. 
“Now, tell us all about it,’’ said Sutphen. 


XVI 


e\V\es I read your note,’’ began Alphonse, fondly 
regarding his lady-love, ‘I gave way to despair, run- 
ning my head against ze door till comes a policeman who 
says: ‘Stop it, you crazy fool!’ Hesgaid it was bad for the 
paint, the cochon, not to speak of annoying everybody. I 
apologized with my tongue in my cheek. He did me good, 
zat fellow —it was like Mr. Sutphen’s cold bath—I recall 
my pride, my nationality, my hero-father of ’70. «I set my 
teeth, and said: ‘ Nevaire mind, nevaire mind,’ sitting on my 
little stool, and thinking, well, it wouldn’t be for ver’ long. 

“After ages had passed, I heard noises outside, talk, ex- 
citement. I said joyfully to myself it is Monsieur Sutphen 
with the ten pounds. My door was unlocked, but instead 
of Monsieur Sutphen it was an Englishman with a red face 
— stout, important gentleman, with the manner of an 
autocrat. Everybody bowed before him, and it was all: 
“Yes, Sir John,’ ‘No, Sir John,’ ‘Quite so, Sir John,’— as 


A Happy Family was Reunited 


he pointed at me with one finger, very high and mighty, 
and says: ‘Is zis ze man?’ Everybody fell over every- 
body to assure him that I was zeman. Zenit all came out. 
He was ze Sir John Stiles at the inn, whose rooms we were 
to take, and his automobile was stuck on ze street. He 
had come to borrow me to help him, and it seemed zat he 
was a magistrate to whom the police could not well say 
no. The inspector tried to protest, but Sir John said, 
puffing out like a pigeon: ‘J am responsible. J will take 
ze consequences.’ And zen he says to me: ‘Man, will you 
come?’ Of course I said ‘Yes.’ And so we all went off 
in a cab, Sir John and me and two policemen, to find the 
automobile drawn up on a suburban street. Lady Stiles 
and Master Algernon Stiles were sitting very glum in the 
tonneau, while ze poor silly idiot of an ex-coachman was 
trying to make out ze trouble. It was a four-cylinder 
Floracq, and zis hay-motor fellow hadn’t been running 
her for more than a week. I pushed him on one side — 
ver’ glad was he to be pushed!—and taking a lantern, 
had a good look round. 

““«Now, man,’ says Sir John, ‘if you can get her going in 
ten minutes well and good—but if not—don’t waste our 
time and keep us here when we ought to be on our way to 
the Dook’s at Duffle Castle.’ 

““‘Ton’t worry,’ says I, and zen I make Lady Stiles and 
Master Algernon Augustus Stiles get out, noticing she had 
This I opened, on a 
little plan zat was running in my head. Ze real trouble 
was a very small matter, but I tried the clutch-levers to 
make sure I understood them—and practiced a little in 
throwing them in and out, Sir John making an awful nui- 
sance of himself, so cross he was and patronizing and fuss- 
cat, zo it was good in one way, for he crowded back the two 
policemen. Ze trouble was in ze petrol feed, which was 
positive from ze pressure of ze exhaust, and ze check- 
valve it had stuck. I asked Sir John a few questions to 
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find out how much he really knew. He knew nozing, for- 
tunately — so I looked ver’ grave, talked a little about the 
chance of an explosion, and warned them all to stand back. 
Zen I turned over ze engine—ze muffler, with ze cut-out, 
going off like a hundred young cannon. I got in ver’ 
slowly, like I was scared, too, and ready to jump, motion- 
ing them away with my hand, and making sure I had a 
clear road in front. Zen, when zey were all waiting for 
ze bombshell to explode, I shoved in ze low, zen ze next 
speed, and zen, before any of zem knew what had hap- 
pened, I was off at forty miles an hour! 

“What corsair ever made ze open sea with a more up- 
lifted heart zan mine! I shouted, I sang, as I opened wide 
my throttle, and shot like a bullet out of zat unhappy 
town. One must have been in jail, penniless, without 
tobacco, without hope, to feel properly that moment of 
triumph when I took ze open road, and felt ze air of free- 
dom against my cheek! I was like a madman in my joy, 
nevaire touching a brake, and taking the curves of the 
road on two wheels. I went on like zis for a dozen miles, 
looking to the right and left for fear I might overpass you. 
Zen I stopped at a deep, good-looking ditch, got out, and 
let the Floracq roll into it—ver’ careful, so as to hurt 
nozing—she sliding into it, and turning. half-way over 
against a bank of clay. Zen I turned out ze lights, and 
with a bounding heart went on 
to look for you, walking and 
running by turns.” 

“How far back did you leave 
the car?” inquired Sutphen, who 
was disquieted by the thought of 
pursuit. 

“About six-seven miles— but 
monsieur need not worry—lI 
passed no one on the road—and 
it will take forty men to dig her 
out.”’ 

“They may telegraph ahead.” 

Alphonse shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Not likely,’ hesaid. ‘‘It was 
a ver’ wrong thing of ze police to 
do—in France, no, not even the 
President could take one from a 
prison for private work. Zees 
little people have committed a 
frightful bétise, and they wl be 
more inclined to hush it up. 
Altogether it is highly discredit- 
able, and would appear very bad 
in a newspaper.”’ 

This was a very reassuring view; 
and as they debated it out it 
seemed more and more reason- 
able. The Eccles police would 
scarcely care to advertise their 
slack and obliging methods. 
Instead, they would probably 
descend on Sir John for the ten 
pounds in question, and make out 
that Alphonsehad jumped his bail. 

At last the two men sought 
their bank. The two ladies again lay down with the bulb 
of the horn close beside them. Baby Bullet nuzzled 
against Gee Whiz, as though it, too, felt the need and solace 
of companionship. High in the sky, the great harvest 
moon swam serene and effulgent, casting over all the 
glamour of a night that would not soon be forgotten. 

Sunday proved a long day, a hard day, a hungry day. 
Four imperious appetites on one side; one pound one 
shilling and tenpence on the other. Shops being every- 
where shut, they were unable to practice a proper economy. 
The slice of ham that would have cost sevenpence at a 
grocery became a shilling’s worth in the cheap little 
eating-house which they were perforce obliged to patronize 
for breakfast and dinner. However, they managed to 
obtain two loaves of bread; and this, with a Heaven-sent 
paté that had apparently been overlooked for weeks in one 
of the side baskets, gave them a very slim meal by way of 
supper. By nightfall their budget showed a cash balance 
of thirteen shillings and fourpence, which was yet to 
carry them over Monday, and part, at least, of Tuesday. 

Never was night more welcome to a weary and fleeing 
army than the shades of Sunday to our travelers. Again 
they pitched their camp beside the highway, and made a 
laager of Gee Whiz and Baby. Again there was a mid- 
night flurry, this time a colt, inquisitive and foolhardy, 
who thought to find his mother, and instead got b-o-0-o-ed 
out of his seven colt wits, and fled by short cut across 
Baby Bullet, vehemently tooting his own tooter that 
Nature had given him. Again the awakening in the morn- 
ing, and the anxious counting of their slender store: 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

Monday still found the shops shut, for it was what they 
call in England a ‘‘Bank holiday.’’ This might imply 
that it was limited to the banks alone, but asa matter of fact 
it took in everything and everybody, and was as complete 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Men who use perfumes ought to be chloroformed at any 
old age. 


@ Few things remain to be done, but all the old things can 
be better done. 


@ The simple life may order less, but it wants to look over 
the whole bill-of-fare just the same. 


€ It 2oesn’t hurt to say that the homeliest girls make the 
best wives; the danger is in specifying. 


@ A wise man who made a little improvement each day 
found at the end of the year a revolution in his business. 


@ There will be universal peace about the time all the 
passengers in a sleeping-car want the same temperature. 


@ Of course it is harmless to speculate on what you would 
do if you had Mr. Rockefeller’s money. You'll never get it. 


@ The unreasoning ostrich hides by sticking his head in the 
sand; the fatuous rich man by blindfolding himself with 
his money. 


@ This is the happy age in which invention levels all 
classes. Even the poor who cannot afford automobiles 
may sit in front of an electric fan and scatter sand in the 
breeze. 


The Saving Grace 


ile HAS become the favorite proverb of late among the 
elect of culture that the saving grace in life is the sense 
of humor—the sense, that is, of when those we love, and 
even we ourselves, slip into ridiculous attitudes. This 
sense is never absent from minds that see life clearly and 
see it whole—for the more keenly and completely we en- 
visage this world below the more unmistakably we recog- 
nize the grotesqueness of its limitations and imperfections. 
The great masters of the comedy of manners, Terence, 
Moliére, Meredith, have been no more remarkable for their 
powers of evoking laughter than for the clarity and sanity 
of their vision. To lesser mortals the sense of humor gives 
this great advantage: that they seldom or never reach the 
heights and the depths of absurdity. If we grant the 
ancient and still honored motto of William of Wykeham, 
“Manners Makyth Man,’’ there is more than ordinary 
virtue in this modern cult of self-derision. 

What the humor worshipers forget is that life is some- 
thing more than manners or an intellectual attitude. It 
consists mainly in doing things, and men who do things 
are generally too intent on what they are about to guard 
against ridicule, sympathetic or otherwise. Ruskin, in 
one of his letters to Charles Eliot Norton, speaks of the 
delight he found in certain stuffed penguins in the British 
Museum, who were so ‘sympathetically ridiculous” that 
they made him forget his own griefs and despairs. His was 
only the rudiments of a sense of humor. If he had had the 
full-grown sense he would have preferred to the penguins 
himself and his friends in their Olympian moments; but 
we might all be still benighted in the mid-Victorian atmos- 
phere of haircloth and antimacassars. President Roosevelt 


has little or nothing of the sense of humor—to the vast joy 
of his critics and the equally vast advantage of the things 
he is aiming at. 

Even great wits seldom have this curious gift. Who was 
ever more absurd in personal conduct than Goldsmith and 
Sheridan? Falstaff, as Shakespeare was at pains to make 
him tell us, was not only a source of wit in himself but the 
occasion of wit in others. And he was never more serious 
than when he was laughed at. Humor is a grace, and a 
saving grace, but those who aspire to be anything but 
humorists can ill afford to be much occupied with the 
figure they cut, however it may add to their own joy or to 
the gayety of nations. 


Tipping the Minister 


R. HOPKINSON SMITH’S defense of tipping, it will 
be remembered, was on the ground that it furnishes 
one of the few occasions on which a man may still show 
kindness to those in a different sphere of life. Would he 
extend it to the tin wedding surprise party tendered a 
minister—on which occasion a millionaire contributed a 
gratuity of sundry five-dollar gold pieces graciously inserted 
in a peck of potatoes? It is not to be denied that the 
minister is in a different sphere of life from the million- 
aire. We doubt if the reverend gentleman is sufficient 
master of finance even to know how those coins qualify as 
tin. Yet is his acceptance of them in keeping with his 
character either as a man or as a minister? 

We have gone pretty far in our reliance upon the bounty 
of the over-rich. It is not a good thing for a community 
to get into the habit of dependence in the matter of its 
libraries, its universities and its hospitals. There is no 
subtler corruption to the spirit of self-sufficing freedom 
and independence, which is the mainspring of effective 
democracy. But this evil is vague and unsubstantial in 
comparison with that wrought by the personal gratuity. 
And if a waiter, whose business is to serve, is humiliated 
by a tip, what is to be said of the case of a minister, whose 
first duty is to speak at all times with perfect freedom 
against the sins of his congregation? 

It is of course true that the salaries of clergymen are for 
the most part absurdly inadequate. But to eke them out 
by further humiliating the recipient is only to multiply 
the injustice. 


The Only Beauty-Doctor 


[BOSE who found only an occasion for hilarity in the 
business correspondence of a beauty-doctor which 
lately got into the papers through a District Attorney’s 
office must have the hardest of hearts. A business man who 
was afflicted with a thick nose had put a clothespin on it 
every night to squeeze it to a more artistic point—with the 
result that it swelled up fatter than ever. Then he paid 
good money to the doctor with no better results. A youth 
with balloon ears still retains his resemblance to the winged 
head of Mercury. Gentlewomen with wrinkles flayed them- 
selves with acids, and back came the furrows of time and 
of frustrated vanity deeper than ever. Liver-colored spots 
proved as unchangeable as the spots of the leopard. If we 
are honest with ourselves we will admit that beauty is much 
more than skin deep. Fatalities such as these have been, 
and will forever continue to be, the springs of deep human 
tragedies. 

Many a young man has failed of the success in the world 
of men to which his character and ability entitled him be- 
cause of nothing worse than a nose too thick at the point, 
or flaring ears—and minds nobly aspiring have been cor- 
roded with envy. Wrinkles and liver-spots have con- 
demned thousands of true women to friendless neglect, or 
even to a barren spinsterhood—and hearts capable of the 
purest emotions have been turned sour. If the nose of 
Cyrano de Bergerac had been shorter his genius might not 
have flowered as gracefully and fruitfully as that of Moliére, 
but he would have won the hand as well as the heart of 
Roxanne. And, conversely, all the world is aware that if 
the nose of Cleopatra had been an inch longer or shorter, 
the whole course of history would have been changed. 

Yet the failures of the beauty-doctor are not the deepest 
of human tragedies. When Nature bungles in her handi- 
work the true surgeon to her defects is life. There is no 
surer way to make a face unlovely than to be always think- 
ing whether it is lovely or not. Many ugly people, and some 
beautiful ones, are able to forget themselves in the duties 
and the pleasures which are always near at hand to all of 
us. The Madonnas of Holbein have wrinkles, and many 
a patriarch in paintings of immortal beauty has ill- 
conducted ears. 


How to be Happy, Though Rich 


Nee long ago the richest citizen of an Indiana town 
passed away, leaving the tremendous fortune of four 
hundred thousand dollars. He was one of the meanest 
men that ever lived; but nobody had ever told him so. 
The only organs of popular intelligence in which his 
name ever appeared—the Weekly Unionist and its hated 
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contemporary the Clarion—agreed in the one partic 
speaking with the greatest respect of their most opule 
subscriber. People smiled when he appeared, listen: 
deferentially when he spoke, and always laughed at } 
three stock jokes. Around the cast-iron stove in the corn 
grocery his character might be aspersed, and oppressi- 
transactions which had augmented his fortune were relate 
But nobody repeated it to George W. Midas. | 
So he lived in the agreeable belief that the little pub) 
which he was industriously trimming held him in hr ad 
est regard, and he died under the impression that the Lo) 
Elm Historical Society would want his black walnut de: 
and armchair to go with its collection of Indian arro) 
heads, the back-log from the first cabin in the county, ar 
the (apochryphal) Priscilla spinning-wheel. ee | 
But this misguided man had one regret. His shiftle) 
father had sold a bit of Pennsylvania land for a song ju! 
before they struck oil in the neighborhood, and h 
mated that, with his talents for business and a co 
wells for a start, he could have left millions 
thousands. Then the metropolitan newspape 
have told over and over how he did the widow | 
house and charged fourteen per cent. instead of the leg 
seven, and lied to his blind brother-in-law about the far 
he sold him. His wife and children would have been r 
galed with splendidly illustrated magazine accounts of tl 
jail where his father served a term for moonshining. 7) 
First Methodist Church would have scorned his aie! 
contribution to the pastor’s salary as being tainted. FE 
would have lived sour and died bitter. | 
Mr. Gray’s famous reflections in a country graveyai 
should have been extended to include the village Shylo 
who was as mean as they make ’em, but who never had t] — 
disagreeable fact flung in his face, because he was unknoy 
to any but persons who were, or might be, more or le 
under his thumb | 
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Who’s Your County Prosecutor ? 


N MANY counties of many States throughout the Unic 
matters are now getting into shape for the nominatioi 
for political office. All these nominations should go to goc 
men, as a matter of course. But especially should the cit — 
zens fix a sharp eye upon the men who are after the positi¢ | 
of county prosecutor. If we had an efficient body \ 
county prosecutors, we should soon be in the way to: 
nearly a political millennium as this generation cou) 
hope to see. et 
The county prosecutor is the key to the situation. Tl) 
bosses know it; the bribers know it; the crooks of ever 
kind and degree know it. If the people know it, they giv | 
no sign of possessing the knowledge. Why, else, are : 
many prosecutors either asleep or “‘in cahoots”? 
We have laws a-plenty. A prosecutor with characti| 
and courage and legal ability could play smash with tl 
crooks. A prosecutor with character alone could do muc 
in the way of causing the wholesome fear that makes th 
crooked abstain. a 
: 


China’s Hint from Jefferson z 


iP) THIS boycott our Chinese friends have taken a 
from the works of our revered Thomas Jefferson 
was that profound and democratic hater of the brutal 
and miseries of war who thought out what he called 
embargo. If you disapprove of a nation’s course towar 
you, don’t proceed to ruin yourself by making war on l' 
simply stop trading with it until it comes to a mo. 
agreeable way of thinking and acting. = | 

When Jefferson tried his interesting scheme, the tim 
were for many reasons not yet ripe for a full and fair tes 
But nowadays, when the foreign trade is of such gree) 
importance to every nation on earth that manufacture 
the embargo, whether official or unofficial, is likely to bi 
come a weapon of equal force with war: perhaps—wh 
knows?—a better and a superseding weapon. And it — 
amusing that the first nation of our times to use th 
weapon should be “sleepy, backward, ignorant China. 


The sthetic Census 


HE returns for last winter’s zsthetic activity are no’ 
all well in, and the critics tell us that again we hav 
, 


le 


failed to produce a great poem, or painting, or statue, ¢ 
architectural plan, or musical composition, or novel, ¢ 
play. Well, maybe the critics are right. But do the } 
ever stop to think that their lugubrious verdict is not qe 
the least importance, that what is important is the vas, 
flood of more or less zesthetic performances? i . 
The great number of men and women trying to wor [ 

i 


artistically, trying to produce something worth reading, © 
hearing, or looking at, indicates that the love of the beau 
tiful, the feeling that the useful should not be ugly, isstron 
in our people, is widespread, is ever and rapidly spreading 
One beacon shining from the midst of a great dar 
—that is a condition which satisfies some critical 
But the friend of the human race prefers the gen 
of mediocrity, everywhere diffused—if he must choo 


The New England of the East 


By Frederic Courtland Penfield 


DRAWN BY J. W. GRUGER 


Japan’s Aspiration to Excel in Manufactures and Commerce 


place among civilized governments, which in all 

probability will be entitled in a few years to stand 
with the first-class powers of the earth. Day by day Japan 
's a surprise to the world. 
_ That the little Island Empire should be able to humble 
vhe Muscovite pride is no greater marvel than that she 
should advance in a brief half-century from the condition 
of a weak and unknown country to the station of one of 
she most progressive and highly civilized among nations. 
Of a people with the genius and capacity to perform these 
wonders, who shall dare say what is impossible? 
_ Asa whole, Europe is not in joyous mood over the rise 
of Japanese prestige, and appears reluctant to recognize 
whe new Japan as the dominant force in the Far East. 
Jontinental Europe is unprepared to admit that her tri- 
amph proves anything beyond natural cleverness in the 
art of war, and that luck and geographical position helped 
the Mikado’s legions in every way. The Kaiser has spoken 
of the Japanese as the “Scourge of God’’; in France the 
“Yellow Peril’’—a phrase really made in Germany—is 
seriously debated; and Russia many times appealed for 
sympathy on the ground that she was fighting the white 
man’s battle. Solitary in Europe in her expressed pref- 
erence for the Japanese, in the form of an alliance, 
England is complacent over her only piece of fortunate 
statecraft in years. All these nations hold Asiatic posses- 
sions, each has aspired to have a say in Chinese affairs, and 
each has a panacea for the ills of China. Each is hungry, 
likewise, to extend her trade with the awakening Orient. 
| Japan intrudes and deranges all and sundry plans for 
modernizing China for Europe’s benefit ; she has upset the 
white man’s calculations, and herself may do what the 
can races said they wanted to accomplish for Asia. Japan 


NATION is rising in the East and earning high 
| 


an justify her claim that she was driven to war to preserve 
her national existence by pointing to her rapidly increas- 
ing population, existing in an island group incapable of 
producing food for two-thirds of her people, since every 
Possibility of obtaining a foothold on the adjacent conti- 
nent had been cut off by self-appointed Russian rule. 


: 
‘There was no room for expansion, that was clear. 
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Why Japan Wants “The Open Door” 


Ts people of Japan are committed to the principle 
+ of the “open door,’’ so earnestly advocated by Sec- 
retary Hay. Were Japan to swerve from it in the least she 
would jeopardize the friendship of the United States— 
which she has no intention of doing. All nations inter- 
ested in the Far East will demand the ‘‘open door’’ in 
Manchuria, for this will confer no exclusive rights. The 
‘Phrase is wholly commercial, meaning a possible open-to- 
all race for Eastern trade, with a fair field and no favors. 
A forecast of Japan’s adherence to this policy was given 
when the Japanese Minister at Washington, expressing his 
country’s sorrow over John Hay’s death, said: “Japan 
loved Hay because of his great ideas and his attempts to 
get the world at large to accept the policy of the ‘open 
door’ in Asia. We trust that America will maintain the 
Hay policy —this is the cause of humanity and progress, 
benefiting to Japan and all the world as well.” 

When Japan shattered the strength of Russia she 
gained many benefits. One of these was the oppor- 
‘tunity to commercialize neighboring Korea, a goodly 
Section of Manchuria, and practically the whole of China— 
this would recoup the war’s outlay. 

en that is accomplished the commercial opportunity 
jof the Japanese will have arrived, for then will begin the 


battle for trade—a struggle against the whole world. The 
program is of an alluring prospect, with success almost 
certain. If it does not fail, the Japan of the near future 
will be the seat of scores of industries, and the base of supply 
to adjacent countries of Asia having close upon five hundred 
millions of people. It is not fantastic to picture Japan ten 
years hence as the New England of the Orient. 

Bear in mind that Japan has been exploiting her re- 
sources and expanding her industries simultaneously with 
the conduct of her masterly military campaign, with the 
result that her commerce is to-day at the flood-tide mark 
of the country’s history. In twenty years Japan’s foreign 
trade has multiplied nearly seven times, for in 1884 it was 
only $54,000,000, while last year it was $345,000,000. As 
the Japanese have absorbed Western ideas, they have 
grown mightily in industry, enterprise and thrift. 

Machinery was little known in Japan up to fifteen years 
ago, and it was not until after 1896 that the growth of fac- 
tories reached significant proportions. By 1900, however, 
the workshops numbered 6370, in which were employed 
about 400,000 operatives. The industries were conducted 
last year by 2477 companies, having a paid-up capital of 
$83,147,000 and reserves or surplus of $12,000,000. 

Of the yearly output, the value of woven goods is the 
greatest, amounting to about $75,000,000; cotton yarns 
follow with a value of $47,000,000; raw silk amounts to 
$43,000,000, and paper to $9,500,000. Other manufac- 
tured commodities worth mentioning are sugar, earthen- 
ware, matting and straw plait. About sixty-four per cent. 
of the factory employees are females, and wages, in com- 
parison with those paid in the United States, are extremely 
low. They vary from two to three cents a day for young 
girls, to fifty or sixty for skilled operatives. The mechanic 
of Japan is capable of holding his own with the average 
artisan the world over, and the common laborer is superior 
to his class elsewhere. The claim that the Jap is by nature 
an artist, and not an operative or machine-tender, is being 
forgotten. He used to object to working in a factory, but 
improving wages have taught him to forego this aversion. 

Can the Chinese be friendly to the rapid elevation to 
leadership of the Japanese? Ask a British merchant in 
Hongkong, or a German importer plethoric from trade in 
Shanghai, and both will be positive that the Chinaman is 
indifferent to Japan’s success, certain even that the Chinese 
entertain no respect for their assertive neighbors. Both 
critics suffer, probably, from the pocketbook influence 
upon the optic nerve—in the East people speak from the 
standpoint of self-interest to a greater extent than in any 
other part of the globe. 

Converse with one of the mandarin class in Canton, 
or with a native sufficiently representative of the mer- 
cantile class to be spoken of as a ‘“‘Number One China- 
man,’ and you'll be told that the Chinese favored as 
strongly as they dared the cause of Japan in the contest 
with Russia. ‘‘ We are sensible of the meaning of a war 
between Europe and Asia, of white against yellow, which 
is gained by the Asiatic, for we can be only delighted to see 
an Asiatic people impress their worth upon the world. In 
a way, it suggests the re-birth of Asia,’’ concludes this 
“Number One” Celestial. ‘‘The world is clamoring for the 
‘awakening,’ the ‘opening up’ of China,’’ adds the edu- 
cated man with massive spectacles. ‘‘If it must come, it 
is only natural if we prefer to see it accomplished upon 
lines possessing sympathetic regard for Asiatic suscepti- 
bilities. We could follow Japan with more trust than we 
could be driven by Russia.” 

China cannot remain asleep with the roar of Japan’s 
victorious guns in her ears. 
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Thousands of young Chinese now in Japanese schools 
and commercial houses attest a willingness in the Celestial 
Empire to view Japan as the leader among Oriental nations. 
It used to be the fashion to send bright Chinese youths to 
Europe and America to receive the finishing touches pre- 
paring them for usefulness. Now Tokyo and Kioto swarm 
with them, and scarcely a college or school in the Mikado’s 
realm is without a quota of Chinese pupils. And the 
empires are being drawn into closer relationship through 
China’s contemplation of modeling its army upon that of 
Japan. Many Japanese military men are already in the 
service of China as drill-instructors; and it is well known 
that hordes of Chinese fought under the Japanese standard 
in Manchuria. 

Whether China can admire her old-time foe is immaterial 
—she wholesomely respects Japan for several reasons, and 
the relationship between the countries has become one-c* 
intimacy. Japan’s future influence in China is destined 
to be very great ; and it is the concensus of Eastern opinion 
that in the space of six or eight years Japan will hold the 
dominating trade position in China—these are counted as 
legitimate fruits of victory in the war. 

A preponderating bulk of China’s export and import trade 
has always been with Great Britain, the first country to 
seek it rationally. In recent years German enterprise has 
wrested a large share of this business from England. In 
competition with England and Germany, Japan will enjoy 
certain advantages of almost vital importance. The es- 
caping of Suez Canal tolls is one,an abundance of superior 
labor at low cost is another, and the possession of endless 
water power for factories is also of no small value. If 
Japan secures fifteen or twenty per cent. of the foreign 
trade of China’s 400,000,000 people, it will be difficult to 
compute her reward; it would be sufficient to turn Japan 
into a workshop, assuredly. 


Japan’s Growing Cotton Manufactures 


ib IT does, the islands of Japan will be dotted with mills 
wherein America’s cotton will be woven into piece goods, 
and with factories of every description wherein practically 
every machine of utility, from lathe to locomotive, will 
be constructed from American and European models. And 
there will be shipyards constructing commercial vessels for 
oversea and coastal use throughout the Orient. Asa prog- 
nostication there is nothing intemperate in this. And the 
profit to Japan, without a natural resource of importance? 
The legitimate profit of the manufacturer, nothing more. 
Half the cotton of the world, remember, is spun in England, 
without an ounce of the fibre being produced on English 
soil. Japan has little to exploit but the industry of her 
crowding population. 

Japan’s progress in cotton manufactures is almost sen- 
sational. On a recent trip to the Orient the steamship 
Minnesota carried from Seattle 10,000 bales of raw 
cotton to help feed Japan’s many cotton mills. Japanese 
manufacturers are now producing the cheapest kinds of 
cotton underwear and hosiery, and Lancashire’s coarse 
cottons are driven from Far Eastern markets. 

We know that Japan derived her art from China, that 
her army was made by Germans, and her navy copied from 
England’s. These facts have strengthened the opinion 
that the Japs are masters only of the trick of imitation. 
But the war proved them to possess marvelous powers of 
initiative, besides revealing an Oyama and a Togo. Why 
may not Japan develop men their equals in the genius of 
commerce and manufacturing? Is it going too far to 
prophesy that she will do so? Japan may shudder at the 


New Novels for the 


Autumn Fireside 


The Speculations 
of Jolin Steele 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “The Victors,” ‘‘Tekla,’ etc. 


This splendid story of modern 
American business and political life 
was published 7z part serially in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. Since 
that time Mr. Barr has added largely 
to it, and those who read it here will 
want to read it now in its complete 
and final form. 

With 8 llustrations by F. R. GRUGER 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Big, New Novel by ANTHONY HOPE, 
author of ‘‘ Quisante,” 
““Phroso,”’ ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda," etc. 


A Servant of 
the Public 


7JHO Ora Pinsent 


was, what she 


was and zy she was 
who and what she was ; 
| how she appeared to 
0-0-0093 her friends and to the 
world outside her profession, and how 
that profession determined her life and | 
actions. An intimate and unbiassed | 
story of the private life and personal 
feelings of a popular public character. 
While about an actress, this story is 
not about the stage, and holds nothing 
in common with the conventional | 
novel of the theatre. | 
Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


READY IN OCTOBER 
The Black Spaniel 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of *' The Garden of Allah,” etc. 


The Heart of Lady Anne 


By AGNES G EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “Rose of the World,” etc. 


Each Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


The Garden of Alla 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


EIGHTH LARGE EDITION and the 
best selling book in the United States, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Rose of the World 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
(FOURTH LARGE EDITION) 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Frederick A. Stokes 
Company,5 E. l6thSt., New York 


Please send me your Illustrated Descriptive | 
Announcement of new fiction, new books for children | 
and other new books for the Autumn of 1905 
IN AME, eso oa sas a ne ac 
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| for each inhabitant. 


| nothing from foreign countries. 
_ these men contributed mightily to Togo’s 
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possibility of having ‘‘captains of indus- 
try,’’ and shrug her shoulders at Japanese 
seeking to fatten unduly from the efforts of 
honest toilers. oo ee 

Japan’s quest of business in China is 
already succeeding. She last year sold there 
merchandise valued at $35,000,000, and im- 
ported therefrom, mostly in raw materials, 
articles valued at $23,000,000. The United 
States last year supplied China with mer- 
chandise valued at but a trifle more than 
one-third of what Japan did—mostly tex- 
tiles of cotton, averaging three cents’ worth 
Our trade with the 
Flowery Kingdom used to be fairly impor- 
tant, but Japan now buys the cotton from 
us, spins and weaves it, and forwards it to 
China. In a nutshell, this is illustrative 
proof of what Japanese zeal is doing. Is 
there not reason for calling the Japanese the 
Yankees of the East? 

The Germans are alarmed over the ad- 
vent of Japan as a competitor in China, and 
mean to intrench themselves in a manner 
admitting of their resisting the Japanese 


| invasion. Their legal foothold in the Shan- 


tung Peninsula, known as the Kiau-chau 
‘lease,’”’ should, they feel, give them immu- 
nity there, at least, from the Jap bagman. 
But a recent communication from the col- 
ony to the German Government urges that 
the Berlin authorities take a firm and vigor- 
ous course in checking the invasion of Shan- 
tung by the Japs, who, the report asserts, 
are establishing themselves in every town 
and village, even at the doors of the German 
Governor. Japanese-made articles are on 


| sale in every shop, and the German officials 


in Kiau-chau seem particularly to have re- 
sented a visit to their colony of an under- 
secretary of the Japanese Ministry of 


| Commerce. 


Focused prominently in Japan’s vision of 
empire is the merchant steamship, for this is 
intended to play an important réle. Island 
peoples take naturally to the building and 
sailing of ships, and insular Japan may be- 
come a worthy follower of Great Britain in 
this vocation. Shipping is to be nurtured 
into an industry of importance, and it will 
be the aim of the Government not only to 
provide facilities for constructing battle- 
ships up to 19,000 tons burden, but making 
the country independent of European 
shipyards through being able profitably 
to produce commercial vessels for any 
requirement. 


Japan’s Maritime Ambitions 


Japan perceives a rich opportunity, for 
she is blind neither to the costliness of 
American-built ships nor the remoteness of 
European yards. On the Bay of Tokyo, at 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, at Kobé and other 
points on the Inland Sea, shipyards have 
sprung into being, and when the war is over 


| they will ring with the sounds of the work- 


man’s hammer. The Japanese may easily 


| become the shipbuilders for all the region 


eastward and northward of Hongkong, and 
probably for Siam and the Philippines. 
Only in July last the governor of the two 


| Hu provinces in China ordered from the 
| Kawasaki works at Kobé, for use on the 


Yang-tse river, six gunboats and four 
torpedo-boats, the whole costing over 
$1,500,000. Japan has long aspired to be- 
come a builder of ships on a large scale. To 
this end hundreds of clever young men have 
been sent to America, England, Germany 


| and France, to serve apprenticeships in 


important private as well as governmental 
shipyards. The result is that in Japan there 
are to-day scores of naval architects and 


_ constructors the equals of any in the world. 


Whether as designers, yard managers or 
directors of construction, the Japanese with 
their special schooling have now to learn 
Some of 


victory, let it be known. 

Nippon steamship lines already extend to 
Europe, Australia, Bombay, the east Sibe- 
rian coast, to China, Korea and Sakhalin, 
and to Honolulu, San Francisco, Vancouver 
and Seattle. Six months ago a Japanese 
company was formed to inaugurate a service 
between Panama, the Philippines and 
Japanese ports, in anticipation of the open- 
ing of the canal. In 1896 the Tokyo Goy- 
ernment passed a law favoring shipbuilding 
and granting certain encouraging subsidies, 
and from: that time the nation has made 


| giant strides in shipping. In 1894 the ton- 


nage of the merchant marine was 657,269 


| tons, or four times larger than before the 


war with China. The tonnage has now ex- 
panded to 1,000,000 tons, represented by 


| 5000 registered ships. Six months after the 
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conclusion of peace with Russia hundreds 
of thousands of Japs will be laboring in home 
shipyards. 


It may reflect upon American shipping to > 


have it stated that the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha fleet of mail steamers, whose presi- 
dent is the progressive Mr. Kondo, of Tokyo, 
is larger, numerically and in tonnage, than 


any ocean line under the Stars and Stripes. | 


Almost half the steamers now entering 
Japan from abroad fly the flag of the Rising 
Sun, and Japan bids fair soon to acquire a 
monopoly of the carrying trade in the East- 
ern seas. Already the tonnage of her mer- 
chant fleet is greater than that of Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, Sweden, Spain, Denmark 
or Holland; and as for fereign shipping 
Japan is far ahead of the United States. 


The Welding of a Nation 


The war has united classes in Japan to a 
condition of practical homogeneity. Ever 


since the destruction of the feudal system, | 
resulting in the unification of Japan by sub- | 


stituting the present strong central govern- 
ment for the tribal groups, there has been 


some discontent in circles believing they — 


fared better under the former rule. The 


effect of the war has been to cement factions | 


into a unit; and consequently, the samurai 
class can no longer be a menace to the State. 

It is but fair, however, to explain that the 
samurai will soon be dead, and that the mili- 
tary spirit will therefore decrease, as their 
descendants take up peaceful employments. 
Commerce, held in contempt by those who 
loved the Japan of the sword-bearing 
period, is every year looked upon as more 
important by the masses. The nobles and 
their samurai of old did not buy things at 
shops. Manufacturers and artificers of all 
sorts formed parts of their establishment. 
Tradesmen had no customers worth having, 
and therefore only a very low class cared to 
go into trade. In the Japan of the immedi- 
ate future there will be practically no caste, 
and no prejudice to commerce. The weld- 
ing of classes is an achievement of the great- 
est importance to a nation engaging in 
industrial development. The opposite of 


homogeneity was the condition the Czar had | 


to deal with, and is the incubus strangling 
Austro-Hungary. 

Few wars have had a more united support 
from a people than that given by the Japan- 
ese to their government; to a visitor it 
seemed unanimous. The Japanese sub- 
mitted without complaint to taxation in 
about every form, and there were few so 

oor that they could not devise ways for 
urther contributing to the national ex- 
penditure. The Mikado gave millions of 
yen from his Pits urse, and the peasant 
of the rice field and the coolie of the treaty- 
port contributed each a few coppers saved 
through denying pipe or cigarette. Women 
and children who tilled the farms of soldiers 
at the front aided materially to Japan’s 
victory, and not all the heroes were those 
wearing uniforms. 

In the commercial upbuilding of their 
country the Japanese must be careful that 
greed be rigidly suppressed. The gravest 
dangers that can menace their industrial 
task will be those forms of avarice permit- 
ting the production of inferior articles that 
for a time may be sold for what they appear 
to be—there must be no ‘‘shoddy”’ in the 
textiles of the New Japan, and no deception 
or adulteration in anything prepared for a 
competitive market. 

In the Japanese character lurk sundry 
shortcomings, it must be confessed, and 
the chief of these is a dulled sense of com- 
mercial morality. Travelers relate stories 
of deception by shopkeepers, of the manu- 
facture of new “‘antiques,”’ and of the gen- 
eral inability of the small trader to tell the 
same story twice or quote the price for his 
wares to-day that he had yesterday. The 
tourist in the Far East learns to admire the 
man of business in China, whose word is as 
good as his bond, but is keenly distrustful 
of the Japanese trader. 


No Place for Dishonesty 


“Dishonesty will have no place in the new 
order of things,’’ insists the progressive 
Japanese; ‘‘nor have all our merchants 
been dishonest in the past,’’ he adds apolo- 
getically. Many Japanese manufacturers 
and traders of the present time certainly 
possess a capacity for trickery, descended 
probably from the days when the trades- 
man was at the foot of the ladder in social 
distinction, of that period when Japanese 
soldiers wore lacquered masks of demoni- 
acal design that they might “frighten”’ 
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tieir enemies. The people who will have 
to do with the Japan of to-morrow will be 
those valuing integrity as an essential to 
success, and who in time may become splen- 
did exponents of the golden rule. A people 
who can conduct a great military campaign 
without graft or scandal may be trusted to 
formulate their business program on prin- 
ciples appealing to success. 

Other commercial nations will suffer from 
this Japanese chapter of big things, and 
American manufacturers especially will 
have their tempers ruffled by frequent tales 
of Japanese adaptability. Here is an 
illustration : 

_ The leading Yokohama banking corpora- 
tion, the president of which holds degrees 
from two American universities, recently 
completed a new building, the finest modern 
structure in the empire, and good enough 
to be notable anywhere. A portion of the 
basement is to be devoted to a safe-deposit 
business. An official of the establishment, 


| showing me through the building, took me 


to this subterranean room, then containing 
but a single tier of strong-boxes. 
‘‘Are your safes delayed in shipment?’’ 


| I inquired. 


6“ 


; h, no,’ was the prompt reply, “‘we 
imported from the States only that one 
section—the remaining forty will be made 


|in Japan.” 


It is doubtful if any country outside of 


Eyery man who wants a good hat should — peas could muster the ability to repro- 


uce an article so complex as a burglar and 
fire proof American safe. But to a people 
solving the mystery of the Whitehead tor- 
pede; everything mechanical appears pos- 
sible. 


Japan for the Japanese 


Much capital will be required to promote 
the pending industrial propaganda. The 


| A 
| Government may assist a few steamship 


and railway lines, shipyards and factories 
wherein Government supplies are pro- 
duced; but corporations and individuals 
must perforce furnish the financial sinews 


_as well as the initiative, generally speaking. 


Any banker in Japan will say that the in- 
dustrial campaign of his country will call 
for millions of foreign money, but none can 
explain just how this aid is to be attracted. 
Without sounding the slogan of ‘‘ Japan for 
the Japanese,’’ the policy at Tokyo has long 
been a “‘protective’’ one, inasmuch as for- 
eigners and foreign investments can secure 
no legal status outside the treaty-ports other 


| than provided by the generallaws. Foreign 
' capital is always timid under this condition. 


Japan permits no foreigner to own realty, 
but the rule is circumvented by trusting a 
native attorney to hold title; and Japan 
grants no concessions to aliens for mining, 
railway construction, and the like—and 
consequently is immune to a form of trouble 
common to South American Governments. 
Japanese enterprise must have foreign 
money, an avalanche of it, in the next few 
years. Presumably the Government will 
devise a way of imparting satisfactory 
security to the lenders, without taking them 
into a partnership conferring privileges 
reserved to subjects of the Mikado’s Empire. 


America’s Opportunity 


And what of ecstatic accounts of Japan’s 
progress, and of glittering prognostications 
of her destined importance in manufactur- 
ing and shipping? Is it unpatriotic to in- 
form America’s millions that a portentous 
rival in Oriental trade is rising Aphrodite- 
like from the waves of the Pacific? It 
would have been as just to have censured 


| William H. Seward for saying in the Senate 


at Washington, in 1858: ‘‘The Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 
regions beyond, will become the chief the- 
atre of events in the world’s hereafter.” 
Seward’s foresight penetrated a_half- 
century of time; the man who to-day per- 
ceives the rising importance of the Japanese 
is merely presenting proof of acquaintance 
with the East, that is all. There are intelli- 
gent persons in this year of grace who be- 
lieve that only lapse of time is necessary to 
make the Pacific more important than the 
Atlantic to America’s trade. é 
The metamorphosis of the Japanese into 
a trading nation brings a dogged and wily 
competitor into all Eastern markets. Every 
manufacturing country must recognize 
this, and England most of all. Britain’s 
trade in the Far East will in time suffer 
through distance between maker and con- 
sumer. The employment of American raw 
materials will grow to great dimensions, and 


|the future relations between that country 
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and the United States will be those of ex- 
ceeding intimacy, as they should be. 

Uncle Sam’s traffic on the Pacific at the 
present time is fairly heavy, and the busi- 
ness that will follow the war will be enough 
to tax shipping facilities. Unquestionably 
Japan will spend millions every month in 
the United States—not on the principle of 
buying where she borrows, nor because 
America is her own most important cus- 
tomer—but for the reason of our variety of 
supplies and geographical convenience. 
Manufacturing and electrical machinery, 
steel rails, and constructive material of 
every kind will be borne across the Pacific 
under the flag of Japan or the United States, 
in addition to the inevitable cargoes of 
crude products. 

What, then, of our trade in the East, and 
“America’s opportunity in Asia,” of which 
we so frequently read in magazines and re- 
views? It must be confessed that there 
is a vast amount of fiction printed concern- 
ing them. We have a trade in Asia that 
reaches important figures, it is true, but it is 
chiefly in breadstuffs, raw cotton, copper 
and petroleum—natural products all, which 
sell themselves. Foreigners buy these from 
necessity, and no other reason. It is a fact 
startling to most students of economics, 
that of our factory products but a little 
more than three per cent. goes abroad, and 
but a fraction more than one per cent. to 


the East. In competitive articles our trade | 


in the Orient is appallingly small. To the 


Philippine archipelago, whose tariffs we | 
control, America supplies only seven per | 


cent. of the Philippines’ competitive pur- 
chases. 


The explanation of the insignificance of | 
our manufactured exports is that the home | § 


manufacturer is too profitably employed 
in meeting home demands, and has no pres- 
ent need for seeking new markets. 


United States must systematically go in 
quest of foreign business. The time to look 


to the East for trade isnow. The year 1906 | 


will be one of strenuous competition there, 
and America should be foremost in seeking 
fresh markets for products of loom, foundry 


and workshop. Our unwrought products | 
will always sell themselves; but to obtain | 


orders for finished wares Uncle Sam must 
“hustle’’ for them, as does John Bull and 
the German Emperor. 


Felines and Furs 


ELIABLE figures in regard to the con- 
tribution made to the fur supply by 
cats are not easy to obtain—partly because 
dealers, whose employment of pussy’s hide 
in this relation is to some extent a trade 
secret, are not disposed to give information 
freely. Unquestionably, however, the 
number of cat-skins annually utilized by 
furriers in this country runs up to many 
tens of thousands. 

The pelts are classified as ‘‘white,”’ 
‘‘black”’ and ‘‘mixed,”’ according to color, 
and fetch from two or three cents up to 
twenty-five cents apiece. Usually the 
‘“mixed”’ are dyed, but the black and white 
are used in their. natural state. Pure 
Maltese and tortoise-shell skins are scarce, 
and for that reason, as well as on account 
of their beauty, are reckoned as fancy 
grades, fifty cents apiece, it is said, being 
sometimes paid for them. 

Very handsome carriage robes, as well 
as auto coats, are made out of cat-skins, 
which are also employed to a considerable 
extent in the manufacture of muffs. The 
tortoise-shell and Maltese pelts are mostly 
converted into rugs and robes, which fetch 
from forty to fifty dollars apiece. But the 
chief use to which the fur of poor puss is 
put is for linings of cloaks and other gar- 
ments. It is warm and agreeable to the 
touch, and, inasmuch as it outwears many 
of the more costly furs, it serves admirably 
for this purpose. 

The cat-skins that supply the fur-market 
are furnished chiefly by professional 
hunters, who, incidentally to the trapping 
of wildeats, skunks and other animals, 
catch a good many unfortunate pussies. 
In some parts of the country, and especially 
in New England, cats run wild in the woods 
in considerable numbers, and these are 
trapped or shot—the family pet of the 
outlying farmstead often falling a victim, 
doubtless by accident. Many pelts, how- 
ever, are contributed by city cats, finding 
their way into the hands of persons who 


divest them of their hides and sell the latter | : 


to the fur dealers for a few pennies apiece. 


When | 
overproduction comes, as it will, then the | 
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Famous Wits and Humorists 


By William Mathews 
Some of Their Caustic Retorts and Bright Sayings 


HERE are two classes of wits and 


humorists—the talkers and _ the 
writers—both of which characters 
are often united in one person. The suc- 


cession has been continuous from Villiers, 
the Duke of Buckingham, to Douglas 
Jerrold and ‘“‘Artemus Ward,’”’ and has 
included Lord Rochester, Butler, Fuller, 
Prior, Lords Hervey and Chesterfield, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Swift, 
Selwyn, Sheridan, Jekyll, Foote, Curran, 
Charles Lamb, Thomas Hood and Sydney 
Smith. 

Many popular jokes have often been 
attributed to the leading wit of the day, 
who has thus been made sometimes the 
father of a motley family. This was the 
case with George Selwyn, who was entitled 
Receiver-General of Waif and Estray Jokes 
—a proof that he had made good ones of 
his own, since, as the French say, On ne préte 
qu’aua riches—‘“‘one lends only to the rich,” 
The same title might have been given to 
Talleyrand, to whom the mot of Fouché, 
“Tt is not a crime, but a blunder,” and 
Chamfort’s felicitous laconism, ‘‘ Revolu- 
tions are not made with rose-water,” with 
other epigrammatic sayings, have been 
ascribed. 

The witticisms of all the men we have 
named had their earmarks—their peculi- 
arities which differentiated them from all 
others. Doctor Johnson says of two noted 
wits: ‘“‘The spangles which Prior could 
afford he knew how to polish, but he wanted 
the bullion of Butler. Butler poured out a 
negligent profusion, certain of the weight, 
but careless of the stamp.’ Similarly 
Horne Tooke contrasts Sheridan and 
Curran: ‘‘Sheridan’s wit was like steel, 
highly polished and sharpened for display ; 
Curran’s was a mine of virgin gold, crum- 
bling away from its own richness.” Of 
Tooke himself it has been said that his keen, 
arch looks seemed to indicate a union of 
wit and satire. In colloquial debate he 
was matchless—invincible. Wit, humor, 
learning, genius, good humor, all came in 
aid of argument, and when he made his 
deadliest stabs it was with a smiling coun- 


: | tenance, and without any seeming effort 


or emotion. 

Of English written wit there are almost 
endless varieties. Betwixt the two repre- 
sentatives of wit and humor, Chaucer and 
Hood, four and a half centuries apart, what 
an endless variety of jesting there lies, 
running through all the scales of difference 
—from the caustic, misanthropic sarcasm 
of Swift to the playful, lambent pleasantry 
of Goldsmith; from the diamond-like point 
of Pope to the good-humored jesting of 
James and Horace Smith; from the pun- 
gency and polish of Thackeray to the 
ringing, obstreperous mirth of Sydney 
Smith; from the odd, quaint humor of 
Charles Lamb, ‘‘who spent in puns nine- 
tenths of his talents, and in books of the 
fifteenth century nine-tenths of his in- 
come,’’ to the dry, biting wit of Douglas 
Jerrold, “‘steeped in the very brine of 
conceit, and sparkling like salt in fire!” 


When the Clerics Smile 


Everybody knows that some of the world’s 
most famous wits and humorists have been 
clergymen. Where does one hear merrier 
quips, more mirth-provoking stories or 
apter and more telling retorts than in a 
clerical circle when its members are un- 
bending from the strain of Sunday’s tasks? 
The prince of clerical wits, in recent times, 
was Sydney Smith. What a multitude of 
joyous, health-giving laughs the world 
owes to him! How many pestilent falla- 
cies did he expose with the Ithuriel spear 
of his wit!) What a unique conceit was his 
saying of a certain dean that he deserved 
to be preached to death by wild curates! 
In what other brain could have originated 
the advice he gave to the bishop of that 
cannibal diocese, New Zealand? ‘A 
bishop should be given to hospitality, and 
never be without a smoked little boy in the 
bacon-rack, and a cold missionary on the 
sideboard.”” How happy his saying of an 
American historian : ‘“ When Prescott comes 
to England a Caspian Sea of soup awaits 
him!” How arch his request, in his last 


illness, of his physician that he might be 
permitted ‘‘to eat the wing of a roasted 
butterfly.” 

The poet Rogers said that whenever, 
at his dinners, the conversation was getting 
dull, the witty divine threw in some touch 
which made it rebound and rise as light as 
ever. He loved to tell a good story; and 
one that haunted his brain and tickled his 
sides for weeks was that of a tame magpie 
in a chureh that suddenly descended on 
the reading-desk, and strove to fly off with 
the sermon, and of the desperate struggle 
that ensued between the bird and the 
preacher—the congregation all in favor 
of the bird. 


The Light of Revelation 


Who ever thinks of Rev. Doctor Robertson, 
the grave historian of Charles V of Scotland, 
and America, as a wit? Yet he once, ina 
brief wit-combat, “turned the tables’’ on 
the historian David Hume. The two 
friends once spent an evening in discussing 
the question whether the light of nature 
was sufficient for man’s spiritual guidance 
without the aid of revelation. At length 
Hume rose to depart, and Robertson 
took a candle to show him the way. 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself,” said 
Hume, bowing courteously; “I find the 
light of nature quite sufficient.” 

As he bowed along the entry he stumbled 
against some hidden obstacle, and pitched 
downstairs. 

Robertson, hearing the noise, came 
running down the stairs, and, finding him 
uninjured, said: 

“Don’t you think now that you had 
better have had some of the light of reve- 
lation?” 

One of the most solemn of modern 
preachers was the great Presbyterian, 
Doctor Chalmers, of Edinburgh. One who 
knew him only as a Demosthenes of the 
pulpit little dreamed, as he listened to 
his thunderings, that at times he bubbled 
over with humor. Once, when a professor 
in the University of Edinburgh, he was 
criticising a sermon by one of the students, 
and said to him: 

“Mr. B., you must cut out one half of that 
sermon. It doesn’t matter which half!” 

At an oral examination the Doctor asked 
a student: ‘“Who was the author of the 
theory of population which I have been 
discussing ?”’ 

Quick as a flash came the reply: “Julius 
Ceesar.”’ 

Chalmers bent down his head, and was 
almost beside himself with ill-concealed 
laughter. He then rose and said: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that Julius Cesar was the author 
of de-population?”’ 

The keenness and readiness of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s retorts is well known. 
The way they extricated him from an 
awkward and embarrassing situation is 
illustrated by this anecdote. Once, in the 
midst of a glowing speech, he was inter- 
rupted by a man crowing like a rooster. 
The imitation was so perfect that the people 
laughed in spite of themselves. Pausing 
in his speech, the orator listened till the 
crowing ceased, and then, pulling out his 
watch, said with a look of surprise: 

“Morning already! My watch is only 
at ten. But there can be no mistake. The 
instincts of the lower animals are infallible.”’ 

A roar of laughter followed and the 
“lower animal’ in the gallery collapsed. 

One of the most noted of English clerical 
wits was Richard Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Some of his personal jests were 
as blunt as Johnson’s. What can be finer 
than the way in which he snubbed an 
impertinent young artillery officer who 
was allied to him by blood? ‘“‘ What is the 
difference,” asked the latter, ‘‘ between 
a donkey and an archbishop?’’ Whately 
gave it up, and received the following reply : 
“The one carries his:cross behind, the other 
before’’ (referring to the marks of the cross 
on the back of the domestic ass and on the 
apron of an archbishop). 

“Very good, indeed,” said Whately, 
laughing; “‘and now can you tell me the 
difference between a donkey and a captain 
of artillery?” : 
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(BAILEY’S RUBBER 
= TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth wash or powder. Ileal for children’s use. Nobristlesto | | 
come out. No. 1, 25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
ONGEVITY is pro- 
moted by friction; 
declining ergy 
and decay follow de 
creasing circulation. 


Bailey’s | 

Rubber Bath | 
‘‘ 

and 

Flesh Brush 
by its healthy u 
action opens pee eS, 
and a eeiets them in 
throwing off te | 
which the blood sends t t 
the surface. It quickens | | 
the circulation and re- 
newed vigor coursé 
through the body. 

The Brush used dry | | 
will give a delightful |) 
“ Massage" treatment. ib 
Sent on receipt of price eit 
C. J. Bailey & Co. 

22 Boylston 5 
Boston, ; 
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valuable help to every 

housekeeper in planning her home decoration 

for Fall. It shows how you can make your 

| home one of the prettiest, at small cost. Illus- 

| trates beautiful patterns (in actual colors): of 


3 BRAND 
APESTRY CURTAINS 
 COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


For over a dozen years this brand has enjoyed a 
"reputation for superior quality, faultless finish an 
wor! ip, and unusual durability. Moss Rose 
i he free book- 


Tet tells the whole story. May we send it ? 
J MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Department P Philadelphia | 


| designs are the very finest produced. 


COAT SHIRTS 


For morning, afternoon or even- 
ing, they are always correct. 
The fancy patterns are made 
from original designs. 


FAST COLOR FABRICS 
$1.50 and up 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
IN THE WORLD. 


NEW UNDERWEAR IDEA 


‘People May Now Wear Dollar Garments for 
Fifty Cents. 

The readiness of the people of the United 

States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 

illustration in the reception accorded the new 


| . . . | 
style of underwear which is having such an | 


‘‘nusual sale. It is called Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 
This underwear has the peculiarity that its 
name implies, combining an elastic rib on one 
side with a soft fleece on the other. The fleece 
absorbs the heat, while the rib, yielding to 
very motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus 
affording protection against chills and colds. 
| Men who appreciate the comfort and advantages 
of Snug, close-fitting underwear, prefer the Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece to any other make. Prices 
are as follows: Men’s and women’s garments 50c 
each; children’s sizes 
eilASs Ty in union suits at 50c 
J Gc or in two piece suits 
at 25e a garment. 
The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment. If 
your dealer does not 
have it write us, giv- 
Made under Fabric ing us his name. 
 Pat603164 Apr.26'98 Booklet and sample of 
fabric free. Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 
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“No, indeed, I cannot,’ replied the 
officer, after a few moments of reflection. 

“Nor can I,” rejoined Whately. 

_To a person who had offended him by a 
display of self-conceit, the archbishop once 
said: “Sir, you are one of the first men of 
the age.” ; 

_““Oh, my lord,’’ replied his unsuspecting 
victim, ‘“‘you do me too much honor.” 

“Not at all,” was the reply; ‘‘you were 
born, I believe, in 1801.” 

At a dinner-party, Whately called out 
to the host: ‘‘What is the proper female 
companion to this John Dory?”’ (a fish). 
After many bad guesses the answer came: 
“Anne Chovy.” 

What could be neater than the retort of 
Doctor Bacon, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
when at a ministerial conference there some 
opinions that he had expressed in an address 
were vehemently objected to by a mem- 
ber? “‘Why,’’ expostulated the protesting 
brother, ‘‘I have never heard of such a 
thing in all my life!” 

“Mr. Moderator,” rejoined Bacon calmly, 


| “T cannot allow my opponent’s ignorance, 


however vast, to offset my knowledge, how- 
ever small.” 

Doctor Channing was not a wit; yet what 
could be happier than his gentle implied 
rebuke to a very sentimental lady with 
whom he was walking on the beach at 
Newport? ‘When I look at the sweep of 
the ocean and its power,”’ said she, ‘‘and 
think of the infinite range beyond, I feel my- 
self so small as to be all but insignificant. 
Do not you, Doctor?” 

“My dear friend,’ replied the great 
preacher, ‘‘when I look on the ocean I do 
not think of myself at all.”’ 

Where does one hear more pungent 
witticisms or readier and keener retorts 
than in the law courts? The ceaseless 
contests and collisions of the bar sharpen 
the wits of the practitioners to the last 
degree of incisiveness, and give the man 
edge and polish which he would other- 
wise lack. Even so intensely earnest and 
hard-working a man as Lord Brougham 


EVENING POST 


found time, in the intervals of thundering 
in the senate, giving judgments as Chan- 
cellor, and addressing scientific institutes, 
to perpetrate a pun. Once, at a convivial 


excused himself on the ground that there 
was no music in his make-up. 

““Nonsense!’’ cried Jeffrey; ‘‘every one 
can see that you have a singing face.” 

“Ay, ay,” added Brougham, ‘‘the notes 
of music are even developed there, for I can 
see A-flat in it.” 

When Polito, the keeper of a London 
menagerie, sued the proprietors of a stage- 
coach for the loss of a trunk, Erskine, the 
great advocate, asked: ‘‘Why did he not 
take a lesson from his own sagacious ele- 
phant, and travel with his trunk before 
him?’’ Once, when defending a man by 
the name of Lamb, who had said to him: 
““T feel myself growing more and more 
timid as I grow older,’ Erskine replied: 
‘No wonder. Everybody knows that the 
older a lamb grows, the more sheepish it 
becomes.” 

The late Henry W. Paine, of Boston, 
was noted for the quickness and felicity 
of his repartees. On one occasion he was 
making a legal argument before a judge 
of the United States District Court, when 
the latter, interrupting him, said: 

: ‘Brother Paine, you know that is not 
aw.” 

“T know, your Honor, that it is not law 
now,”’ retorted the advocate, with a defer- 
ential bow; “but it was law till your Honor 
just spoke.” 

In hearing of the acquittal, on the ground 
of idiocy, of a man whom, as prosecuting 


attorney in Maine, he had arraigned for | 


arson, he said to the presiding judge that 
he was entirely satisfied with the verdict 
—the man had ‘‘been tried by a jury of 
his peers.” To a Harvard student who one 
day expressed his surprise at seeing Mr. 
Paine “reading law in a horse-car,”’ he 
replied: ‘Iam not reading law. Iam read- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts.”’ 


Pete, the Circassian Horse 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“What do you say, Sam?” I asked. 
“What would you do if you was me?”’ 

“T’ll tell you, Ed,” he said. ‘‘We are 
going to make a lot of money out of Pete 
if we can keep his hair on him, so it is worth 
spending a little to keep it on. It’s just 
whether you want to spend it or not, 
Billy’s hair tonic is a dollar a bottle, but he 
says, seeing that I always get my hair cut 
there twice a year, he will let me have twelve 
bottles for ten dollars. You would save 
two dollars right there on every dozen bot- 


| tles, and in the long run you would save a 
| lot that way, for it will take a lot to cure 


Pete. About ten dozen, I should say.” 
I shook my head. I had only twelve 
cents. 


“Oh, well,” said Sam, ‘‘I didn’t think 
you would want tousethehairtonic. That's 
why I asked Billy if there was any other way. 
He says an egg shampoo is good.”’ 

‘‘How do you do it?” I asked. 

“‘T guess it’s like a soap shampoo, only 


| with eggs,’’ Sam explained. 


I looked at Pete. I hated to think how 
many eggs I would have to rub into him to 
give him an egg shampoo. Sam did not 


| wait for me to say it. 


“TJ don’t recommend it,” he said. ‘‘He 


| wouldn’t have any hair left when we got 


through, and the third way isn’t any better. 
Billy says when he has a bad case of hair 
falling out he shaves the head, but it would 
be an awful job to shave Pete. And we 
would have to wait until the hair grew in. 
But there is one other way that is good. 
Billy says the latest thing is to singe.” 
“Singe? What's that?” Iasked. | 
“They burn off the ends of the hairs,” 
explained Sam, ‘‘and that closes the pores 
and keeps the roots healthy. I think it’s 
just what Pete needs. You catch up some 
of the hairin acomb and burn just the ends.”’ 
I got a comb—my mother missed it the 
next morning—and some matches, and we 
began. Pete watched the preparations 
suspiciously and gazed at us over his shoul- 
der as if doubtful of our intentions. He had 
never been singed before, and he had an 
idea he was too old to begin being singed 
now. As soon as Sam struck the first 
match, Pete doubled himself up in the oppo- 
site. corner of the stall, and the match 
burned down and burned Sam’s fingers be- 
fore I could get the comb in the hair again. 


We backed Pete all around the stall and 
burned twenty matches and did not singe 
one hair. Sam quit in disgust. 

‘Tf you are so anxious to singe this horse, 
Ed,” he said reproachfully, ‘‘go ahead and 
doit. Iwon’t. I think it’s cruel.” 

“What shall we do then?”’ I asked. 

“Tt’s no go!” said Sam. ‘‘We can’t 
show this horse as a Circassian horse. 
What we’ve got to do is to get at him with 
the currycomb and brush, and brush all of 
the hair off of him, and in a while all his hair 
will fall out and he’ll be as bald as an egg.”’ 

He got up and walked around Pete. 


“That’s it!’’ he exclaimed, his enthusi- | 


asm rising. ‘‘We’ll exhibit him as Pete, 
the Bald Horse, the Only One in Captivity. 
It will be agreat hit. Inever thought much 
of that Circassian idea, anyway. Petenever 
was woolly enough. A Circassian horse 
ought to have hair a foot long. But a bald 
horse is new. I never even heard of one. 


As soon as Pete is bald we will begin raking | 


in the money. You get at him with the 
currycomb and I'll go and paint a poster. 
Ten cents was enough to charge to see 
the Circassian horse, but a bald horse ! 
We'll charge a quarter! I would give a 
quarter any day to see a horse as bald as 
Pete will be.” 

He went away and I curried. I worked 
three days, and the long winter hair came off 
Pete until there was left only his shiny 
brown summer coat. This did not come off 
at all, and I began to foresee that it would 
be long before Pete wasa hairless attraction. 

I was rubbing away with the brush at 
Pete’s side when my father entered the barn. 
He walked around Pete and examined him 
carefully. 

“Huh!” he said; ‘‘he looks better.” 

He went out and a little later he returned 
with Miggs, our grocer, and before me he 
completed a bargain by which Miggs be- 
came the owner of the recent Circassian 
horse for fifteen dollars. 

As my father rolled up the money and 
put it in his pocket, Miggs glanced around 
the barn, and his eye alighted on the curry- 
comb. 

“Does the currycomb go with the bar- 
gain?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!”’ said my father very good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Take it along!” 

And I had paid for it! 
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When you speak of 


$ 99 
wa ©" Cil=CENnt cigar you 


meeting, a dull man, who was asked to sing, | 


mean a cigar that costs 
you ten cents. 


The same cigar is to the 
manufacturer a ‘$40 per M.,’’ 
or 4c. cigar; to the jobber a 
“$50 per M.,’’ or 5c. cigar, and 
to the retailer a ‘‘$60 per M.,”’ 
or 6c. cigar. 

Intrinsically, that cigar is 
worth as much when the man- 
ufacturer appraises it at $4o 
per M. as it is when the retailer 
hands it over his counter as a 
The dit- 
ference between 4c. and toc. is 
what it costs to get the cigar 
from the manufacturer to you 
along the old fashioned trade 
turnpike with three toll gates. 

Now, suppose you go to the 
maker of your cigars and say 
to him: ‘‘Sell me my cigars at 
wholesale and I’ll take them 
home myself across lots.”’ 

“Oh, jno,”’ he ‘will reply, 
“that wouldn’t be fair to the 
retailer, who has bought my 
cigars to sell at retail price.’’ 

I am a maker of cigars who 
has never sold a cigar to a 
jobber or retailer to sell again. 
Hence I am under no obliga- 
tions to ‘‘the trade.’’ I invite 
the man who objects to paying 
for the privilege of allowing a 
retailer to sell him a cigar— 
who wants to buy his cigars at 
cost, without the — arbitrarily 
added expenses of the jobber 
and retailer. To prove that I 
Shivers’ 
Panateia 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


under the following conditions: 

MY OFFER 1IS:—I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

The fillers of these cigars are clear 
Havana of good quality—not only clear, 
but long clean Havana—no shorts or cut- 
tings areused. They are Cuban hand made, 
by the best of workmen. ‘The making has 
much to do with the smoking qualities 
of a cigar. The wrappers are genuine 
Sumatra. 

In ordering, please enclose business card 
or give personal references, and_ state 
whether mild, medium or strong cigars 
are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
915 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N° unpacking when 

you arrive; no pack- 

= ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up § 

la just as they do in your 

¥ wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 
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Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 


Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 

IPrite for our tllustrated book, 

“Tips t sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 

Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you. buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
and durability. 
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Schools and Colleges 


CULVER 
Military Academy 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Culver is famous for the excellence 
of its military training and for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work. 
It offers many valuable features un- 
obtainable elsewhere. 

For handsome, illustrated catalogue, 


Address Culver Military Academy, Box 4 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


ntages of a large school: Master educators, com- 
plete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in preparing 
boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 
dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. The new 
** Megaron”’ contains a noble recreation hall and a big swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium, Cindertrack, Oval. Eight tennis 
courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
72nd year begins Sept. 12th, 1905. Illustrated catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


FOR 


Kingsley School soys 


Two distinct but affiliated schools. The Lower, for boys 8 to 
13, prepares for the upper or other preparatory schools. The 
Upper, for boys from 14 to 18, prepares for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Personal guidance in study is a special 
feature of the school. The large playgrounds include wood- 
land, open field and athletic grounds. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ Kingsley School, Its Life, Method 
and Ideals,’’ and catalogue H. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster, 
Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
92nd year begins 
September 28th. 


| Mount 
Pleasant 
| Military Academy 


An honorable record of nearly a century. Prepares 
for college or business. The feature of this school 
is the development of manly character together 
with the best mental.and physical training. Mili- 
tary discipline. Retining social influences. 
tiful and healthful location. 
§ and patrons, 


ALSO 
Mount Pleasant Hall, 
Mr. Brusie’s SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


Separates the younger from the oller cadets. Itisa 
beautiful, well-arranged building near the Academy. 


Beau- | 
1 Refers to graduates 
References required. 


For information regarding either school, address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal. 
MILITARY 


PEEKSKI L ACADEMY 


Peekskill=on-Hudson, N.Y. 


73d y ear opens Sept. 20, 1905. College preparatory (Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U.S. 


John Calvin Bucher, A. M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Prins. 
——_——— a ce 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE “bres 


Located within the National Capital. Charming park of 10 
acres; Preparatory, certificate, college courses. Music, art, elo- 


FOR YOUNG | 


cution, Send for catalogue. Terms §700. 


F. MENEFEE, Pres., 3dand T Streets, N. E., Washington, D. 0. 
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The Reading Table 


Mrs. Harrigan’s Phonograph 


(Mrs. Harrigan, standing at her kwtchen 
door, sees Miss Wilton passing and invites 


| her in to hear the new phonograph.) 


ELLO there— Miss Wilton—good marr- 
nin’. Would you like to hear the 
phonygraft that me man Mike has been 
afther buyin’? Sure, I tell ‘im the money 


| he ped for it would have bought a new 


range on’y he bought a range this spring 
an’ so we didn’t nade it, an’ annyway it 
wouldn’t be as divertin’. 

“‘Shtep right over the washtub. I had 
to l’ave it there till me bye Jimmy come in 
to help me lift it wid me nooralgy, an’ phwin 
he kem I forgot to ask ’im. : 

“T dunno if I can make the thing spake, 
at arl at arl. I niver tried before. Is there 
anny wan knows what makes the v’ices 
come out? 

“Tn th’ ould counthry, if sounds like that 
kem out of a thing like this, it’s the divvle’d 
be in it, but nowadays lots of things is 
done that was tharght divvleish phwin I 
was a gerrul. 

“‘What’s this they carl the things they 
put on? Oh, the wreckuds! There was 
wan that med me angry the firsht time I 
haird it—a nigger singin’ the Wearin’ of 
the Green, but the baby got hold of it an’ 
chewed it—the cute child he is!—an’ now 
phwin me man Mike puts it on the sounds 
that comes out is part nigger an’ part— 
divvle knows what. ‘ 

‘An’ there’s a song sung in /talian. 
Father Maher said it was so. Sure, isn’t 
that wonderful, that a thing like this can 
tark Italian an’ I can’t? And glory be to 
the saints I can’t—thim Dagoes! 

‘“‘Where’s this the box of thim wreckuds 
is? I’m sorry to kape you waitin’, for I 
wanted you to hair what wan of thim says 
about ould maids. Oh, may I niver stop! 
— I niver tharght of you bein’ an ould maid! 
Oh, well, sure it’s not for lack of bein’ axed! 
It’s likely you have good raisons for remain- 
in’ single. I tell me man Mike if him an’ 
me’d remained single we’d not have the 
trouble of wonderin’ if the children’d bring 
up in jail. : 

‘An’ phwin you're an ould maid you can 
niver be a widder, no matter who dies. 
That’s what I’m in terror of ever since we 
married twinty-wan yairs ago nixt April, 
if the weather’s fair—to become a widder. 
It’s bad enough havin’ to do a good dale of 
Mike’s work annyhow, but if he was dead 
—the saints prevint it!—an’ I had it arl 
to do, I’d be sorry I iver married ’im. 

‘“Ah, I see me bye Jimmy comin’ over 
the hills! He’s been weedin’ onions, an’ I 
told him he needed to do it, because there 
was more weeds than onions, an’ if they 
bought weeds I was sure we'd have a bigger 
crop of onions. Markets is so contrairy- 
like that-a-way. Phwin he comes in I'll 
ax him to hitch up this thing wid wan of 
thim wreckuds. Sure, this is very like the 
telephome. On’y in a telephome you 
know it’s a fri’nd is makin’ the quare 
sounds, but here you don’t know what is 
doin’ it—a frind or the ould Inimy 
himself, bad luck to ’im! 

“‘T wonder how they pack the songs an’ 
things in thim. The other day the baby 
had hold of a wreckud that played a weeny 
bit of a song like the sound of a bird out of 
hearin’, an’ he shook it like a rattle, an’ the 
song was so weeny annyhow that I was 
afraid he’d shake it arf, but phwin me bye 
Jimmy put it on there it was just as far arf 
as before. ’Twas a smart mon discovered 
thim wreckuds. Phwin I was a gerrul 
there was no such thing at arl at arl. They 
had music-boxes thin, but ’twas on’y the 
wan kind of sound kem out of thim like 
muskeeters singin’ on a sheet of tin, but 
now it’s bass v’ices an’ niggers an’ Dagoes 
an’ fiddles an’ banjos an’ bells. An’ the 
memory the things has! Arlways the same 
unless baby bites the wreckud. 

_ I suppose you'll be expectin’ folks to be 
visitin’ you soon. Sure, a visitor is an aisy 


| way of gettin’ money. I tell me man Mike 


if we had two spare rooms an’ I was tin 
yairs younger, I’d take visitors in—in the 
summer. It’s sometimes a visitor turrns 
out to be the very feller you was waitin’ for. 

“That’s the way Beezy Halloran got her 
fine man. He come lookin’ for boord an’ 
he got a wife. An’ her last chance, too; so 
you niver cantell. Butit’s arlways women 
visits you. Me grandmother was an ould 
maid—till she was fifty. I often thank the 
saints for that, for on’y for her marryin’ so 


late I’d ha’ been dead an’ gone yairs ago 
like as not, an’ me children would be so old 
I’d take no comfort in thim at ar] at arl. 

“Ah, don’t go! I wonder what’s kapin’ 
Jimmy. He’ll wind the thing up an’ play 
you an illigant funeral march on the banjo. 
You’d think it was a wake right here in me 
parlor, an’ us all alive be the sounds of it. 

““Spakin’ of wakes, we was turrible dis- 
appointed not to have one at the Merrigans 
last munt’. They was sure Timmy Merri- 
gan would drop arf, an’ him so anxious to 
go, but he got better an’ tould them it was 
postponed. A cheerful man Timmy is, de- 
spite his sickness, but a turrible strain on his 
wife an’ her so much younger than him, an’ 
half a dozen ready to marry her as soon as 
it’d be dacint, an’ him gone long enough. 
I dare say he’ll outlive her. She married 
him onadare. Sure, if it was some of these 
fine folks that has money it’s a divorce she’d 
be gittin’, but arl she can do is to hope for 
the best an’ see that he has plinty of doctors. 

“Well, I’m glad me man Mike has his 
healt’, although he has mighty little, wid 
the rheumatiz an’ the as’my, but it’s better 
than if he was paralyzed. But that’s wan 
thing—he niver touches a drop widout it’s 
hard cider, an’ I tell him it might as well 
be whisky an’ done with it. An’ better 
tastin’. But he says it’s not the taste, but 
the feelin’ he’s after. 

‘‘Ah, there’s Jimmy! Jimmy, will ye 
put on a wreckud for Miss Wilton? Put the 
wan wid the funeral march on a banjo. . . 

‘Oh, is that so? SureIremimber! The 
baby combed it the other day with me comb 
an’ it plays somethin’ different. We'll have 
to kape the wreckuds higher up out of his 
raich, but he’s so cunnin’ it’s hard denyin’ 
him annything, an’ like as not if they was 
on a shelf I’d get thim down for him. 

“Ah, Jimmy says it’s out of order. It 
must have fell on the floor in the high wind 
yestiddy. Well, thank you kindly for 
callin’ to hair it, but it must be an ould story 
to you an’ you go’n’ to Hartford so often. 

“Tf ye want anny onions or beets, 
Jimmy’ll sell thim to you, although I don’t 
think he’ll have more than enough for us, 
the insects does be so bad this yair. 

“Come around nixt spring phwin the 
cherries is ripe an’ you can pick arl ye want 
if there’s anny left Jimmy bein’ so fond of 
thim, yeknow. Good-by an’ God bliss you!”’ 

—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Making Canary Cages 


O* THE many quaint and curious indus- 
tries pursued in the famous Hartz 
Mountains none is more interesting than 
the manufacture of the familiar tiny wooden 
cages for canary birds. Practically all such 
cages are made in that region, and most of 
the work is done by children, even the very 
little boys and girls contributing their share. 
For each cage they get about two cents. 
If you will examine one of these cages 


critically you will find that it is strongly | 


constructed, and that it contains, besides 
two perches (allowing the feathered occu- 
pant to get exercise by skipping back and 
forth), a wooden feed-trough and a water- 
jar of earthenware. The bars, one of which 
secures the water-jar by passing through 
its handle, are neatly cylindrical—which 
circumstance is explained by the fact that 
they are cut by machine. Indeed, all parts 
of the cages are turned out by machinery 
—to be handed over thereupon to the 
children, who put them together. 

The children do the work in their homes; 
for the making of bird-cages in the Hartz 
Mountains, like toy-making, is a household 
industry. A number of large factories are 
employed in the business of preparing the 
material, the bars aforesaid being furnished 
in the shape of long cylindrical sticks, 
which the small workmen and workwomen 
cut into lengths suitable for their purpose. 
Connected with the factories are pottery 
plants, which mould and bake the millions 
of water-jars required for the cages. 

Agents for bird-dealers in the United 
States or elsewhere pick up their supplies 
of canaries all over Germany, where the 
breeding of the little songsters is carried 
on in a small way by multitudes of humble 
families. A spare room, if there is one, 
will be set aside for the purpose in the spring, 
and by autumn a few dozen birds will be 
ready for sale. It is then that the traveling 
buyer comes along, and, hiring temporary 
quarters in a town, advertises that he will 
purchase canaries. 


National Park Seminary 
For Young Women, Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) ie: 


The Glen School. The story of this school: ¢| 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equip} 
} 


ment of 12 buildings, attractively grouper i 
college fashion, forming a miniature village 
its unique subdivision into eight groups ae 
girls; its training in home making and socia| 
graces ; its development of special talents; it 
| provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and stud) 
| of our National Capital—can only be tol 

fully in our catalogue. Address 


Box 151, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


MONTCLAIR 
‘Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey | 


i" 


In choosing a school in which a boy isto 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire his mental |— 
and moral equipment, more is to be oo ; 
sidered than location, more to be weighed | f 
than price, more to be examined than the | 
curriculum. Montclair has some pointed | 
things to say to parents with sons to place 
in school. Your Boy and Our School”’is | 
a book to be read with interest no matter | 
where your boy goes for hisschooling. Sent || 
on vequest together with our tllustvated catalogue. i 
John G. MacVicar, A.M., 35 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 


New York University | 
School of Commerce | 
Special Evening Courses in Accounting, : 


Banking, Insurance, Real Estate and . 
Advertising. Washington Sq., N.Y. 


For Young Women. Auburndale, } 


Educates women for the home, practical life and self | 
support, while providing all the literary accomplishments | 
of cultivated life. Location within ten miles of Boston — f 
beautiful and unusually healthful. ‘ 4 

All modern departments, fully equipped. 

For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, } 


CEDARCRO 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


A preparatory and secondary school organized to give 
degree of personal attention and home care to a limited m' 
of boys. The unit is the individual hoy — not the class. Se 
sleeping rooms. Loeated on a grand old estate of 125 ac 
former country home of Bayard Taylor. One hour from F 
‘delphia. All athletics. For illustrated prospectus, address 
JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A. M., Principal, [ 


Ohio Military Institute 


11 College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. Ideal preparatory school 
and home. Improvement in vigor and manliness specially 
marked. Illustrated catalogue 14. @. E, Perry (Naval | 
Acad.,) Headmaster. Rev. John H. Ely, A. M., Regent. | 
a 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 53rd Year. Worth knowing | 


for its spirit, equipment and record. One teacher to Jive fon. 
Cultured homes for promising boys. New building with super | 
gymnasium and swimming tank. Principal, A. E.B EY. 


BROWN SCHOOL for 


Providence, R.I. A country school ina large city. Separ 
buildings for home, school and gymnasium. Ufper 
prepares for college or business, under college trained masters. 


Lower Schvol for boys . Ave. 
from 8 to 12. Natives A. KETCHUM, 151 Morris Aye. 
{IRGINEA, Staunton. : 

‘i ‘hae : For 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Ladies | 
Term begins Sept. 7th, 1905. Located in Shenandoah Valley pt ) 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 290 students past session fro! 


31 States. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


The University Preparatory School | 


of ITHACA, NEW YORK (boarding school for boys), | 

opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
Apply CHAS. A. STILES, B.8., Headmaster. 

_ 


Limited 

LAWRENCE ACADEMY .citcoi for 
4 GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS boys. Fits ; 
or college and technical schools. $500, No extras. 

\ H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal = 


_ The inside parts 
of a shoe—the small, 
half-hidden details of 
manufacture—have an 
al-important bearing 
upon its durability, its 
ease and comfort of 
wearing. If vou dis- 
sected a “Snow” 
Shoe and compared 
it part for part with 
any other shoe on 
themarket,regard- 4 
Bless of name or @& 
price, you would 
appreciate more 
fully how con- 
scientiously we : 
have perfected every detail from strap to 
sole, and WHY our shoes are without 
equal. For example the lining of 


yy, 


é last ; 
Cambridge 
bal.; dull mat 
top ; patent colt 
vamp ; heavy win- 
ter-weight sole. 


7 SHOE“ 


is entirely unlike and superior to that fouad in 
any other. It is SANITARY in every sense of 
the word. It absorbs all moisture, and because 
of its porosity allows this to evaporate rapidly, 
thus keeping the feet and stockings dry at all 
times. It is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
These advantages are of inestimable value from 
a health point of view. TYhe lining is almost 
proof to wear, yet it is soft and pliable, and in- 
creases the life of stockings. Look for the char- 
acteristic ‘‘Snow’”’ stamp on the lining. 

Exclusiveness of style, distinctiveness in finish 
and appearance, superior workmanship and fittiny 
qualities have won for the ‘Snow’ Shoe a high 
place among carefully-dressed men everywhere. 
Many prefer it to custom-made boots costing three 
times as much. 


OUR HANDSOME BOOKLET 


beautifully illustrating the styles of the season, 
will he sent free to anyone. ‘ Snow” Shoes 
are sold only through dealers. Our already larze 
nuinber of agents is rapidly increasing. We 
invite correspondence from shoemen everywhere, 
in order that ‘‘ Snow" Shoes may be obtainable 
in every community in the country. 


George G. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good positions se- 
cured for graduates. Only college of 
Photography in the world. Terms easy, 
and living inexpensive. Write 

for our beautifully illustrated 
}catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


r Young Men and Young Women 
| European and American Pro- 
psors and Lecturers. Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 
rsiness, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution. Near Washing- 


astern College Fe 


fe - No hazing, Undenominational. Students from 
states. Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, $175. 
‘8. Gruver, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


PO —————————E—E 
' ese 

Near Warrenton 

¢thel Military Academy.\“Wwenst’™ 
Ry miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location. 
_ Business, Universities and Government Academies. 

vord for 41 years. Individual attention. 
strated catalogue, address 


‘ol. . M. KEMPER, Supt. 


ORATORY 


STEM — Mind Growth. RESULTS — 3s — Py 

PPLICATION ah ee ae PES Se pe 

EFF COLLEGE, West Logan Square, Philadelphia 
SILAS S. NEFF, Ph.D., President 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


pa barabam, Mass. Located among the hills of Northern 

cee assachusetts. A well-endowed, well-equipped school 

crtin rst-class advantages to boys and girls for $250 a year, 
ooking up. Write for illustrated booklet. 

H. 8, COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


Prepares 
Excellent 
Charges $250. For 
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Our Ill-Bred Guests 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


money to missions. So there you are. 
Your hostess seldom has an easy mind. 
Somebody always gets on her nerves. 

Why don’t you, you young man who can 
return her hospitality in no other way— 
why don’t you discover who the incubus 
is, and devote yourself to it for half an hour? 
Many a poor, shy girl, whose neck is so 
thin she is obliged to cover it with billows 
of tulle, when every other woman in the 
world is in evening dress, would find herself 
in Heaven if one of the most attractive 
men present would seek her out in her 
corner and toy with her fan, and put his 
name down for a dance, or ask some other 
good-natured chap to talk to her for ten 
minutes, thus putting her on a level with 
those girls she envies with all her eager 
soul, simply because they have dimples 
and roundness where she has horrid angles 
and sallowness. Not only would you be 
pleasing your hostess and delighting the 
girl, but you would probably find that you 
enjoyed the most stimulating half-hour 
of your evening with the shy girl, for you 
might discover that she was clever. 

Clever girls are rare at dances, I have 
observed. Brains and dimples do not 
always go together. 


The Hostess with Heart Failure 


Imagine what your hostess would say 
to you when you came to say good-night 
if she had seen you do such a thing! Or 
if she had observed you talking to the deaf 
old aunt and actually making her laugh, 
or if she had seen you change the disap- 
proving frown on rich old uncle’s brow 
to a genial grin at some college joke, she 
would say—but no, she would probably 
not say anything. ‘She would have dropped 
dead from heart disease. She never could 
have borne the shock and lived. If any 
of you young men guests have any intention 
of showing gratitude to your hostess for 
her hospitality in the above or any other 
manner, I would advise you to notify her 
beforehand in writing, so that she can be, 
in a measure, prepared. 

Even the iron constitutions of ladies 
who entertain habitually cannot stand 
everything. 

It may be unjust, but whenever I see 
young people displaying flagrant selfish- 
ness ; ignoring elderly persons; disregarding 
the known wishes of their hostess, some- 
times even deceiving her; rude to all except 
their own particular set, I always lay the 
whole blame upon the mothers, because I 
believe that home training counts. 

A woman cannot conscientiously do her 
duty for from sixteen to thirty years on a 
set of children and have them turn out 
the barbarians which flood the society of 
the present day. If a mother has instilled 
courtesy, unselfishness, tact and consider- 
ation for married and elderly people into 
her boy’s mind until he goes away from 
home, even four years of college cannot 
totally eradicate her work. Some day a 
grain of good manners or an accidental 
politeness will slip out and betray her 
training. Then you will know that even 
this ill-bred cub who goes through life 
affronting the refined at every turn has had 
some home training, some mother-educa- 
tion, without which no man can be a 
gentleman—no woman a lady. 

But there are some young men to-day 
bearing honored names whose behavior in 
society you might examine with a micro- 
scope for a whole season without discovering 
one unselfish, courteous action to an un- 
prepossessing or unpopular person; young 
men who appear to be simply well-got-up 
shells of men, with few brains, little soul 
and no heart; who might have been born 
orphans for all the trace they bear to the 
refined women they claim as mothers. 
They may rank A1 in Bradstreet, but they 
bear no hallmark of refinement, no sterling 
sign of gentlemen. 

It is not a bad idea for a young man to 
bear in mind that his behavior in society 
advertises his mother. 
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Copyright 1905 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


OU’ LL find enough variety in our overcoat styles to make it easy to 
get one that looks well on you. 
The important point is, it will be as good as it looks; pure wool 
and silk, and no ‘‘ mercerized cotton’’ about it. 


Our label is a sign of correct style as well as honest quality. It’s a small thing to 


look for, a big thing to find. Send six cents for the new Style Book. 


Hert Schafiner:& Marx, 3G ood € kothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
HOW TO RAISE MONEY **" for Vor” CHURCH 
FOR YOUR 
uy - ID OCIETY CHOOL. sckL- 
vi ‘ or any other’ purpose. ‘ No Risk 
2 Send us photographs (any size) of church and pastor, or other subjects and 


we will reproduce together, in beautiful half-tone, on 200 SATIN ALUMINUM 
TRAYS, WALL PLAQUES, DESK BLOTTERS or CALENDARS, all of 
one or assorted; names, etc., lettered as directed. Make beautiful, salable 
souvenirs. Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at 25c. each. 

any time within a month 


Keep $30.00, Send Us $20.00 We send Express Prepaid. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE, but $18.00 will be accepted cash with 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. One sample and Booklet “‘ How to Raise 
Money "’ ($10 to $100) free. Additional samples 10c. each. Above articles as 
advertising souvenirs for merchants, etc., same price. 


WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 73, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


COMPLET 


If you want abso- | 
lutely the best ~ 
Shot Gun that can be made for — . 

the money you'll be interested 2 b 

in our introductory offer of Union Fire Arms Guns 
Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $4 to $27. 
Our catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, magazine, breech loaders, 


ejectors, etc. UNION FIRE ARMS COMPANY, Mfirs., Desk 20, TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAN YOU 
WRITE 


GUN CATAL 


= Saw 


— =e 


You'll save money 
and insure your- 
self a thoroughly 
reliable and mod- 
ern Gun by writing 
for our catalogue 
before you buy. 


If so, we will sell or syndicate it for you 
on commission. S. criticised and 
revised. Story-Writing and Journal- 
ism taught by mail. Send for free book- 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 


all schools and colleges furnished without charge. > ‘NATIONAL rae Gacnorhecce? 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY R p , 
540 Fisher Building - - = Chicago, Illinois A STO RY ¢ 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
at your home. For a limited time we will give 

he MU SIC LESSON S F REE free, for advertising purposes, 96 music lessons 
GET on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 


Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, to he paid for as needed), We teach by mail 
only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish I had heard of you before.’’ Write to-day. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 209, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
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Hair-Splitting 
Edge 


Try your razor to-night and see if 
it will cut a hair at a touch. 


It ought to if well sharpened. 


Perhaps you don’t thoroughly 
understand how to strop it. 


Send for our free catalogue and 
it will tell you clearly and exactly 
how to keep a razor in perfect 
condition. 

3ut knowing how is only the 
start. The very finest strop is 
none too good fora good razor. 


TORREY 
STROPS 


are prepared in a special way and put 
} the hair-splitting edge on any razor in 
‘| just a few strokes. 
| Torrey Strops are the result of 50 
ai years’ experience in strop making. 
They are made in all styles, includ- 
ing Swing, Cushion Belts, ete., and 
are sold at 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


Gig 
ait d $2.50. Sent postpaid if your dealer 
ri innot supply. Money refunded or a 
new strop if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s Oil€dge Dressing will 
keep any strop soft and _ pliable. 
Price 15 cents at dealers or mailed on 

1 receipt of price. 
Hi Send for free catalogue. 
} J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. O. Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 


MARKETED 
by MODERN 
METHODS 
in largest 
quantities and 
es in greatest va- 
“ riety of shapes 

Sold with the broad 


GUARANTEE of better all-around hat 
satisfaction thancomes with hats offered 
at nearly twice our $3.00 price. 


GRAND PRIZE 
and TWO GOLD 
MEDALS were 
giventhe HAWES 
HAT exhibit by 
the Superior 
Jury of the ST. 
LOUIS EXPO- 


SITION. 
f 


and colors. 


178 BWAY.~ ‘HA Ls }, 0 ‘GAL! 0% FACTORIES 
NEW YORK ((EELeRCGillesor sy) DANEUEY CONN 
RUBEROID 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


RED 
ROOFING. 


A permanent Roofing 
with a permanent, 
beautiful color. 

Send for samples 

and booklet ‘S.” 


The Standard Paint Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
100 William St., New York 


| culminating point. 
shopping’”’ his customers’ buying orders— | 
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Wall Street and the 
Public Money 


(Continued from Page 11) 


length of time and has had a general pat- 
ronage can show you from his own books 
why it wins—the reason being that the 
great mass of the people who go into specu- 
lation invariably lose their money before 
they quit. The real public almost always 
speculates on the bull side, and in this 
country the bull side is the winning side. 
After every depression wealth increases and 
values advance to levels untouched before. 
But the speculator doesn’t “‘live”’ to see it. 
With few and unimportant exceptions, the 
more he wins the more he stakes, so he 
cannot survive the reaction that is sure to 
come somewhere along the line. 


Burning Paper Fortunes 


It used to be an aphorism on the Board 
of Trade that, if a greenhorn started to bull 
wheat at the beginning of a twenty-cent 
advance, he would still lose his money. 
Thousands of paper fortunes were blown 
to pieces on May 9, 1901, and I believe that 
in the long reaction of 1903 about all the 
profits that the speculative public had 
made buying stocks in the five boom years 
preceding were wiped out—not that the 
decline was by any means as great as the 
previous advance had been, but because 
about all the winnings from the advance 
were staked in the game when the reaction 
came. 

Naturally, when there are, twice or 
thrice in twenty years, periods of long, un- 
broken advances in stocks, the losses of the 


bucket-shops mount into the millions, and | 


some of them are unable to live it out. I 
happened to know of a Western bucket- 
shop whose proprietor had for years mani- 


fested all the outward and visible evidences | 


of an overflowing bank account. One sum- 
mer night in 1902 he sent for his lawyer and 
said: ‘‘I’m cleaned out. I want you to fix 
up an assignment for me.’ The lawyer 
was surprised. They went over the situa- 
tion roughly. The bucket-shop had suf- 
fered an enormous drain, and the hundreds 
of accounts on its books—practically all of 
them ‘‘purchases’’ of stocks—would drain 
it further with every point advance in the 
market. Still the lawyer was loth to see 
his client give up. A mutual friend was 
called in; then two or three more, who, 
among them, agreed to raise a cash fund 
of $75,000 and take a half interest in the 
stranded concern. The market turned 
within ten days, and a year from that time 
the bucket-shop divided $1,600,000 of 
profits—all of hee the speculating public 
had lost. 

Early in 1901 a broker who enjoyed a 
high reputation for sagacity in his com- 
munity made up his mind that the wild 
advance in stocks which had then con- 
tinued for months must be close to the 
So he took to “ bucket- 


that is, instead of transmitting them to the 
Exchange to be executed, he would simply 
enter them on his books and take the risk 
himself, just as a bucket-shop would do. 
Thus he expected to come into much easy 
money when the break occurred. But the 
break was tardy, and in the first days of 
May the broker went into bankruptcy. If 


| he could have held on until the ninth he 


would have made a snug fortune. His idea 
that the public was going to lose was 
sound; but he couldn’t hold out until it 
was realized. 


Leading the Simple Bucket-Shop Life 


The bucket-shop, as a medium for public | 


speculation in stocks, possesses this impor- 
tant advantage over ie regular brokerage 
house: the agony is sooner over. You pay 
down your two dollars a share margin, and 
the moment the market shows $1.75 a share 
against you, you are wiped out and your 
trouble is over. In a regular house you pay 


| down ten dollars a share and see the stock 


sink and flutter back a little, and sink and 
recover again, and are called for additional 
margins and perspire over the problem of 
raising them, and have no end of worry and 
torment until you finally reach the com- 
mon goal and lose your stake. There is the 
further technical advantage that in the 
eucist shop you get the stock at the price 
shown by t 

you give the order, whereas in a regular 


e ticker the exact moment that | 


Williams’ Shaving Soap Philosophy 


REFLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE PHILOSOPHER 


SHAVINGS—VIII. 


tons of discomfort. 


WILLIAMS’.” 


7 


they want. 


is larger. 


we will send them to you direct. 


Color Photography 


Every owner of acamera, or any one with aslight knowl- 
edge of Photography, can now faithfully reproduce in 
actual colors any scene or object photographed, by using 


SOLGRAM Senscizet rane 


and Chemicals 


Fither plate or film can be used. Directions are simple 

and results most pleasing. ‘Solgram’? paper repro- 

duces the object photographically in all the shades and 

tints permanently. Equally good for portrait, land- 

scape or still life. Sample print will be sent prepaid for 
Oc. Prices of paper including chemicals necessary 

Size 4x 5,35 cents per dozen sheets 

“"5x7.45 “ rr “ ri 

Other sizes in proportion. 


Write for booklets and circulars. 


SOLGRAM COLOR PHOTO CO. 
104 Joseph’s Alley, Downingtown, Pa. 


For health, business or pleas- 


CALIFORNIA 


inside information about any part of California by writing the 
| CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAU, San Jose, California 


have reliable, unprejudiced, 


a aie things count,” as the 
teacher said, referrin’ tothe 
beginners’ class in arithmetic. 
An ounce ain’t much, but it 
would make some difference 
in the price of a diamond. 
“Shaving soap” is a short 
phrase, but if you get the 
wrong kind it brings tons and 


An extra cent ain’t much, 
but some dealers will try to 
get it by offering you a cheaper 
substitute for WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAP. It doesn’t 
take long to say, “I prefer 
SA Yale: 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. — 


Write for “The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” 


Never accept a substitute for 


President 
Suspenders 


We have proved the merits of President 
Suspenders so fully that most men know 
that the President is just the suspender 
Some ask for them at the 
stores, and are discouraged by. the 
salesman from buying them. 
Because dealers prefer to sell suspend- 
ers upon which the margin of profit 
But a larger margin of 
profit for the dealer means an inferior 
suspender for the wearer. 

been convinced that the President 
Z is the sus- 
pender you 
want, ask 
your 
for it and insist on his supplying you. 
on having them and you can get them every 
time, as, if your dealer will not supply you, 


50c. and $1.00. Every pair guaranteed. cI ULL 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., BOX 357, SHIRLEY, MASS. — 


ure! Atasmall cost you can | 


| 


\ 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.’ 


} 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, 
TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ 
TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Why? i 
appeal to we! 
men who mu 
their hose ne 


Examine th 
ment; it re 
reason why 


Having 


the most po; 
ters sold. 


dealer 
Insist 


im —and we will 


BOOK 


Aiea 


titled ‘Mysteries of 


at once, informs you 


Wf in existence. 
# ing postage for book. 
/ The Ansbach Compan: 

Salo Ansbach, Pres't, 


ted under the Laws of the State 
Sersey, with a capital of $50,000, 


WANTE 


Unlimited variety. A/z/Z prices. e 
for particulars, giving responsible references, 


A.M. MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New \ 


ualities g 
remunel 


etc. 
Liberal 


xc: 


trim and securely | 


ing Garters are ¢: 


Insist on the first pa | 
and you will never a 
cept a substitute. — 
your dealer won't su) 
ply you, send 25 cen 
—name color preferre | 


them to you direct. 


This interesting hook, on | 
i you free if you write 
will be sent you fr y' Dae to 
master the fascinating art of the © 
H/ magician—tells you how to do | 
#/ sleight-of-hand tricks suc ful- 
ly. Make yourself socially pop — 
lar, and you increase your earning 
capacity. This book explains fully | 
my correspondence courses in leger- | 
demain —the only course of its kind | 
Write to-day, enclos- |) 


, Dept. 24 
salt ie. J. |) 
Y (The Ansbach Company ts i ieee i 
which |) 


is a guarantee of its responsibility.) 


Representatives to ti 

for aie and noveby ie 

Goods, White Silk 
tees 
Wri 


ma 


} 


label 
On EnuINE 
Pantasote 

Burnitire. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of 
chair seats, which give you the 
amount of upholstery material 
you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you 
may have that need re-upholster- 
ing. We will send, on receipt of 
price and name of your uphol- 
Sterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch, 
Beers 25 ich, 50€.; 27 x 27 
inch, 7oc.; 36 x 36 inch, $1.00. 


You Can't Tell the Difference 


between Pantasote Leather and real 
leather. Pantasote Leather can be 
used for every purpose for which real 
leather isadapted. Pantasote is dura- 
ble, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, 
does not crack, is fireproof, water- 
proof,and wears and looks like leather 
in every respect. 


PANTASOTE 
Costs One=-Third 
as Much as Real Leather 


The great demand for Pantasote has 
led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations, To protect you against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered 
with Pantasote from your dealer or 
upholsterer unless it bears our trade- 
mark label as shown above. Do not 
accept his ‘‘Just as good”’ theory ; 
insist upon Pantasote on piece goods. 
See that the word ‘‘ Pantasote’’ is 
embossed on selvage edge of piece 
goods. Pantasote was awarded the 
Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at 
St. Louis. 

Upon eppiication, will send our catalogue 

FREE showi the material in the 
different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 


Dept. $, 11 Broadway, New York 


no Sub- 
stitute. Instst 
upon Pantasote, 


Kk for this mark 


| e g Davenport Beds 


| are easy lo aperate 

‘ DE, Changed to bed as easily and 
| Z : (ARK. same principle, too. Comfortable 
3 double bed, full width, head and 


‘thoard, splendid mattress Iuilt of finest steel springs, cov- 


Veo and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or 


$ * ° The most comfortable 
treit Morris Chairs chair yoy ever dropped 
| . into. Was a head rest 
‘i rests the head. Back specially curved to fit body. 
| 'y rei muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. 


ees is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or 


Buy of Your Dealer i*.possiP's; if net 


= 9 *. 

Well send bed or Chair anywhere in United States 
operat we agree to pay return charges if not 
isfactory. Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs or 
tvenport Beds, or both, shows over ‘ 


' styles, tells Strei i 
eee PRL why Streit furniture 


quickly as opening a door — the 


\e C.F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
[50 Kenner St, °°” 
Acinnati, 0. 


it Patent Foot-Rest forms 


23 brade-Mark 
fed front when not in use. 


Reyistered, 


Webster’s International 
Dictionary question the 


most reliable and 
useful reference work published. Write us 
regarding agency, Address with references 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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office there is a delay of some minutes, due 
to the formality of transmitting the order 
by wire to the floor of the Exchange and 
having it carried out at the post. 
Bucket-shops are under the ban of the 
law in many States, and, on a test case, the 
Chicago Board of Trade recently got a deci- 
sion by the United States Supreme Court 
forbidding one of them to use its quota- 
tions. But almost all of them still get the 
direct official quotations from the Stock 
Exchange and the Board of Trade. In fact, 
the bright out-of-town ones get the stock 
quotations a minute or so ahead of the regu- 
lar broker next door. Stock quotations are 
sent to brokers by means of the ticker, an 
ingenious contrivance that prints the ab- 
breviated name of the stock and the price 
on a narrow ribbon of paper. But ticker 
circuits are operated only for short dis- 
tances. As quotations are made on the 
floor of the Exchange, they are sent to the 
adjoining telegraph-room. From there 
they are sent out on the New York tickers 
by what telegraphers call the ‘‘ piano ma- 
chine,” which is a kind of big electrical 
typewriter; and at the same time they are 
sent over the fast New York wire to other 
cities, where, as they come off the New York 
wire, they are repeated to the local tickers 
by other “piano machines.’”’ The bright 
out-of-town bucket-shop simply gets a 
loop on the fast New York wire and thus 
secures the quotations about a minute— 


sometimes more—ahead of the ticker on 


which the regular broker relies. 
The Heads-I-Win System 


The bucket-shop has its ticker, too. In 
the penetralia of one of these concerns you 
will observe a blackboard, like that in a 
regular broker’s office, with the names of 
the New York stocks and spaces for the 
prices, and a man holding a little instru- 
ment attached to a-wire up near his ear. As 
the instrument whispers its clicks he walks 
back and forth chalking up prices. He is 
getting the prices direct from the fast New 
York wire. By comparing them with the 
ticker over in the corner you will see that 
he is always a little ahead. 

Years ago, when Dr. Norvin Green was 
president of the Western Union, he esti- 
mated that forty-six per cent. of all the 
telegraphic messages sent in this country 
referred to speculative business. Probably 
the proportion is higher now, and it would 
not be a bad guess that the bucket-shops 
do about half of it. One Minneapolis 
“shop”? alone paid the Western Union a 
thousand dollars a day for its leased wires. 
Of course, the telegraph wire is the life of 
the bucket-shop, as of its neighbor and 
chum the pool-room, where bets are made 
on horse races. It is the life of the regular 
broker, too, for that matter, but his busi- 
ness does not give rise for such liberties with 


it. Schemes for wire-tapping and diverting 


messages by bribing operators have been 
directed against bucket-shops almost as 
often as against pool-rooms. Still, taking 
it by and large, the bucket-shop has been 
able to take care of itself pretty well— 
being founded on the sound proposition 
that the gambling public is sure to lose. 
Indeed, it has so good and tempting a game 
that if all the bucket-shops of the country 
were suddenly haled into court with their 
books and papers, many very shocking and 
seandalous affiliations with most “‘regu- 
lar’’ and respectable concerns and persons 
would be disclosed. To the conservatively- 
minded gambler the chief trouble with the 
bucket-shop as an institution is that, being 
illegal anyway, it often attracts unscrupu- 
lous persons with little capital who will “lie 
down,” declare themselves bankrupt and 
refuse to pay when their customers win. 
As the customers so seldom do win, this is 
all the more annoying to them. 


Out-and-Out Bunco Games 


It is a great mistake to suppose that large 
and permanent fortunes are made in stock 
speculation. The elder Gould is said_to 
have lost more money on the Stock Ex- 
change than he ever made there. The for- 
tunes are made through having control of 
great properties. The big Wall Street is less 
actively interested in the stock market than 
many persons would have you believe. 
William H. Vanderbilt was not really on 
the floor of the Exchange making a trade, 
as the wily guide alleged. He was home 
thinking how he could get control of the 
Nickel Plate road without having to pay 
too much for it. The real leaders of the 
Street are, in a sense, the makers of the 
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Keith’s Konquerors 


are the result of over a quarter century 
of shoe development. They embody 
all the newest principles of fine con- 
structive shoe quality, and all the 
latest touches of style. If you want 
absolutely correct shoe fashion, the 
highest quality, best fit, most foot com- 
fort and longest wear, buy Keith’s 
s. A style for every man; a fit for every foot. 


If you do not find them at your dealers’, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE CO., Department “P,” Brockton, Mass. - | 


How to Get an $8.00 
Art Portfolio 


' FREE 


We offer you this beautiful Art 
Portfolio, containing 16 superb 
copies of masterpieces by world- 
famous artists; reproduced by the 
duogravure process and printed on 
heavy plate paper ready for framing. 

The pictures are exact copies of 
the originals, and they depict well- 
known scenes from famous books fully explained by an appropriate text. 

They are 11 x 14% inches in size and can be framed at a moderate expense, or 
they will make excellent decorations for den or cozy corner just as they are. The 
portfolio sells for $8.00 in art stores; but we present it to you as a premium in 
order to interest you in 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


This is our fourth year with the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE — years of 
solid success and ever increasing popularity. 

The publishers feel so confident that the set is now sufficiently well known to sell 
at the regular price ($42.00), that they did not want to let us have another edition. 
We have been successful, however, in getting 500 sets, which we are able to offer 
at the same low popular price as before, payable 
in little easy monthly instalments. 

Furthermore, the first 250 who send in their 
orders for the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKE- 
SPEARE will receive the beautiful art portfolio 
described above, absolutely free of charge. 


Why it is Best 


The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE has always 
been the choice of discriminating people who desire a thor- 
oughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound 
in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume —and contains 
7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 
400 other illustrations. The volumes are 7 x5 inches in 
size — just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the following important features, which 
are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 


40 Volumes, 7 x 5. 


TOPICAL INDEX: By means of which 
the reader can find any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 

CRITICAL COMMENTS, explaining 
the plays and characters; selected from 
the writings of eminent Shakesperean 


critical notes for the advanced student or scholar. 
ARGUMENTS, giving a full story of each play 
in interesting, readable prose. 
STUDY METHODS, consisting of study 
questions and suggestions,—the idea being 
to furnish a complete college course of 


scholars. Shakesperean study. 
GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. 
PLAY, so that you don’t have to turn Israel Gollancz, with critical essays 


to a separate volume to find the mean- 
ing of every obscure word. 


TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explanatory 


by Bagehot, Stephen, and other dis- 
tinguished Shakesperean scholars 
and critics. 


,2) Shakespeare in 


¢ This is your last opportunity to se- 

F R E E = F 0 r Five D ay S cure the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKE- 
SPEARE at our reduced mail- 

order price. Hereafter it will be sold exclusively by agents at $42.00. We offer you a 
complete set now for $27.00, payable $2.00 a month, and if your order is one of the 
first 250 received, we will present you with the $8.00 Art Portfolio, free of all charge. 
Mail the accompanying coupon to-day and we will send you a complete set for 
examination, charges prepaid, allowing you ample tiie to examine it, so that if 
it does not prove satisfactory, you may return it at our expense. During the 
past four years we have shipped thousands of sets on these conditions, of 
which less than 3% were returned. Nothing can show more clearly the im- 
mense popularity of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE. We employ 
no agents. Our Book Club transacts all its business by correspondence. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


a month thereafter for 
months. Title to remain 


SIEGEL 

COOPER 
COMPANY 
New York 


o Send me for exami- 
nation prepaid, a set 
notes for the general reader as well as Q of The Booklovers’ 


leather binding. If sat- 

fe) isfactory, I will pay you 
(7) $1.00 within 5 days after 
receipt of the books, and §2.00 


Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid 
for. If not satisfactory, I will notify 
you and will hold the set subject to 
your order. Also send me, prepaid, the 
$8.00 art portfolio, which I am to retain 
without, further cost, if I keep the books. 


NAPNE). 2 ceades=-tansdocelwacomsn decent es Boteewesae+se= 


AMAVESS 20.20 ccc ccw een en ere neon ec eresn neem nnn eneene omnes 


If you prefer Cloth binding, change 13 months to 10. 


he infant in the 
nurse’s arms. 


Ist ™ 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by 
thousands of healthy infants everywhere. 
It is pure, rich milk, so modified and en- 
riched with the extract of selected malted 
grains as to be easily digested by the 


weakest stomach. Ready at a moment’s 
notice by simply stirring in water. No 
additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. 
A healthful, invigorating food-drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
' elassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England. 


wees 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


The Criterion of Form 


The 50 Visiting Cards now being offered 
together with plate engraved in script for 
$1.00, as an introduction to our engraving 
department, are fully equal to cards sold by 
others at $1.50 to $2.50. The engraving 
is of the finest and the cardboard the best 
that money can buy —Crane’s Gray White. 
The name ‘ 


HOSKINS 


has become a synonym for correctness 


in everything appertaining to social 
engraving or social forms, whether for 
Wedding Invitations, 

Reception, Tea or Calling Cards 

information and samples write 
stating the occasion in mind. 

HOSKINS, 
904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For us— 


A S and when you buy them ask for 
Plymouth Rock squabs, which 

are the largest and best. Breed 

oe squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
4d) high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 


ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 


than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if & 09) 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. - 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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market, but they are not personally engaged 
in running it. Mr. Rockefeller gets the 
oil, but he does not drive the wagon that 
peddles it. 

As for the big speculative operators who 
do frequently run the market personally, 
they are admittedly engaged in a “skin” 
game, the genial object being to load up 
with stocks at a low price, induce the public 
to come and buy, and then unload on it ata 
high price. The means employed to this 
charitable end are essentially the same as in 
less pretentious get-rich-quick schemes — 
which never really flourish until they have 
begun paying dividends to the first batches 
of investors. The market manipulators 
distribute tips and bull ‘‘dope,’’ but the 
medicine never really “takes” until they 
have actually put up the price of stocks. 
It is when the man in front of the black- 
board begins saying to himself, “If I had 
bought a hundred shares of Pennsylvania 
last week I would now have a profit of a 
thousand dollars,’’ that the tips get into his 
blood. Usually the higher the market goes 
the wider the infection spreads, until, about 
once in a decade, there is actually a public— 
a great heterogeneous mass of people—in 
the game. In 1901 doctors and college pro- 
fessors, street-car drivers and hotel waiters, 
chambermaids and ministers were buying 
stocks. 

The big operators themselves mostly 
die by their own swords—or, at least, lose 
a leg or two before they are done. Their 
calling implies a rather carnivorous nature, 
and if there is no public to feed upon they 
are very apt to turn cannibal and eat one 
another. A common knowledge of this 
melancholy fact tends to keep them nerv- 
ous, mistrustful and wary. 

Some time ago a very friendly Pittsburg 
group was engaged in a joint effort to bull 
the stock of an industrial in which they 
were interested. The stock didn’t bull very 
well, however. One morning Mr. A. came 


| down to breakfast at his New York hotel 


in a thoughtful and gloomy state of mind. 
Presently his dear friend and companion- 


| in-arms, Mr. B., cheerily entered the dining- 
| room, beamed genially at the courteous 
| head waiter, flipped a jest at his own 


waiter, took his seat debonairly and began 
softly whistling the bars of a merry air to 
himself as he opened his morning’s paper 


| to the financial page. The dejected Mr. A., 


in his lonely corner, observed these symp- 


| toms of a contented mind, and he reasoned 


with himself —as he subsequently explained 
—after this manner: 

“B. is happy. I am sad. Therefore, 
B. has been doing something that is the 
opposite to what I have been doing. I 
haven’t been doing a thing but buying 
Consolidated Tacks. B. must have been 
selling.”’ 

So he went down and sold several reams of 
Tacks: not only all he had but some more. 
Afterward, with the greatest good nature 
in the world, A. and B. compared notes of 
the profits they had made on the short side 
of Tacks. 

It is a hard game for anybody to beat— 
excepting, possibly, the persons who con- 
trol the properties and create the stocks. 


| Fortunately, as a matter of fact, the public 


has precious littlé to do with it except at 
rare intervals. The rest of the time the 
“public” that you hear of as being in the 
market really consists of ever-changing 
crowds who loaf around brokers’ offices or 
hang over the tape in their own offices, 
absorb the ‘‘dope,” talk the slang and 
linger for a while in the sweet delusion that 
they are on the inside. When they lose 
their money no one else need bother to weep 
over it. 


Hundred -Thousand-Dollar Men 


HAT duties, what proper duties, can 

be put upon the head of a life insur- 

ance society that call for a salary of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year? 

The head of such an institution, run 
purely as a life insurance society and not 
run as a gambling-house or a private bank 
for gamblers, need only be honest. The law 
should tell him what kinds of investments 
he must make or permit to be made; the 
rest of his business is simply taking in pre- 
miums and paying out death-claims. And 
the way for him to get new business is by 
avoiding high finance, by avoiding great 
intellectual feats in Wall Street, by reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance as low as possible 
and by making payments on death-claims as 
big as they would be but for high salaries, 
high finance and high-rolling generally. 


1780 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


45 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited] 


Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


The Model 
of its Type 


Experienced critics 
say that the 


Emerson 


Short Grand is the most re- 
markable piano of its type ever 
produced in America. 


{t has ascale and touch of extraordi- 
nary evenness; a superb “singing”’ 
tone-quality and volume approach- 
ing that of a full grand. 

This is the climax to those broad founda- 
tion principles which underlie all /mersou 
pianos, and which are carried out by per- 
fect materials and thorough construction. 


83,000 satisfied users. 


Write for Catalogue and Booklet describ- 
ing our New Short Grand and Various 
Upright Styles. Z 


Emerson 


Piano Co. 


103 Boylston Street 
Boston 


153 Michigan Ave. 
Chi 


400 Day Clock 


for your -home, and you will 
not have to bother with wind- 
ing it every day. Think of 
a clock that will run over a 
year (400 days) with only one 
winding. 

The mechanism of the 400 Day 
Clock is very simple and there- 
fore not easy to get out of order. 
The clock is made of highly 
- polished brass incased ina glass 

Pat eeses dome, keeping it absolutely dust 

oy proof. 12 inches high, 8 inches 
wide, it is a beautiful ornament for any home, and especially 
desirable for country homes. 


Price $15.60, express prepaid anywhere in the U.S. Our 
booklet “Anniversary Time”’ tells you all about these won- 
g derful clocks: Sent free on request. 


Anderton & Son, Dept. G, Dayton, Ohio | 


Walter Baker & Co,’ 


CHOCOLATE 
and COCOA 


It is a perfect food, highly | 
nourishing, easily digested, | 
fitted to repair wasted} 
strength, preserve health 
and prolong life. 
and handsomely illustrated 
Recipe Book sent freem| 


Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


September 23, 


, 


1905 


A new | 


DELICIOUS 
Pepsin Gum 
The Gum with the Lastin | 


ES Peppermint Flavor. 
10 CENTS 


Per Package. 
The only Gum Package that will pré 
vent fuzz and other accumulations ¢ 
the pocket from adhering to the gum. 


Box when empty a useful holder — 
for Subway and Elevated Tickets. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHER!) 


If not handled by yours, we will mai! 
same to you free upon receipt of 10c. zi 


Aiybrs \8th St. & Irving Place, New York Cit 
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Scientific Farmin’ 
Industrious men can make far more money to-day by upe 
date farming than by city employment. Recent discove | 
by the Agricultural Department have revolutionized fi 
life. Free mail delivery, telephones, trolley cars, © 
bring city pleasures to the country home. Only a 5! 
investment required. Write for our free book, ge M 
Nuggets of Gold,’ and learn how twelve of the 4 
experts in the U. S. Agricultural Department can te) 
you scientific farming at home. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, 1 


Blizzard Prooi 


Outside texture so closely woyen | 
resists wind and wear alike. os i 
with wool fleece that defies the col) 


Snap fasteners, riveted pockets} 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET | 


“ Arctic’? Trade Mark Registere 
Better than an overcoat for facip 
cold and work together. Warm, et 
rable, comfortable. Ask your ee : 
or sent postpaid on receipt of 

JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. 57 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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When you build you should 
<now that the cost of ‘‘ Taylor 
Ald Style’’ roofing tin is only 
ibout half a cent a square foot 
nore than cheap tins. This 
light extra cost is all you 
ver have to pay to get long- 
satisfaction. If you 
ready-made 
‘oofings you are sure to have 
rouble before long. 


There are many imitations of 
‘Taylor Old Style” tin. The gen- 
1ine is identified by the trade-mark 
(target and arrow) and our name 
stamped on every sheet. Our 
“Guide to Good Roofs” tells a few 
of the facts about this durable tin. 
Write for it. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


Olt Revolver 


marked. Inthe Grand Tournament held at Bis- 
y, England, July, '05, where the world’s expert 
jolie shots met, the Cott REVOLVER won the 


| GOLD MEDAL 
| GOLD BADGE 
WHITEHEAD CHALLENGE CUP 


and made 


| EVERY HIGHEST SCORE 
} 


EE _——=S 
——_—— 


Actual size target — the only black Zossible made at 
_ this meet —distance 20 yards. 


Catalog “ Pistols,” showing models 
| used, mailed on application. 


volt’s Patent Firearms Manui’ g Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
15a Pall Mall, LONDON, ENG. 


n Education Without Cash 


hae SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
levata all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
cuin ee, business school in the country in 
vee or a little work done in leisure hours. 
ot select the school—we pay the bills. If you 
/€ Interested, send a line addressed to 


fe Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Baby Bullet: The 
Bubble of Destiny 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and paralyzing as the British Sunday. The 
grocer, the dairyman and the baker, who 
might have done so much for our wayfarers 
in their respective stations, had all fled the 
scenes of their useful labors, and joined in 
the universal merrymaking. Again a costly 
breakfast became imperative, and four 
shillings and sixpence disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye. This, with the extray- 
agant purchase of a morning paper which 
brought to Sutphen the ironical intelli- 
gence of his being eighteen thousand dol- 
lars ahead of the New York market on 
Steel Preferred, reduced their cash in hand 
to eight shillings and ninepence! The 
mockery of contrast could not have been 
carried further. On one side what was to 
Sutphen a trumpery little speculation in 
which a rise of five points had put him 
nearly twenty thousand dollars to the 
good; on the other actual and tangible 
coin of the realm representing a trifle over 
two dollars! 

Toward noon they began to raise the 
spires and buildings of a large town. The 
map showed it to be Malton, and placed it 
within a thumb’s nail of the Scottish bor- 
der. On closer approach Malton was 
found to be in a lively bustle. Horse sol- 
diers were dashing about the streets, bands 
were playing, and there was a general air of 
animation and excitement that our trav- 
elers were far from sharing. Every now 
and then, on cabs and omnibuses, their 
eyes were arrested by vivid printed notices 
in red ink: 


JUBILEE PARK! 
MOTOR-CAR RACES! 
THERE AND Back For 2s. 6p! 
ENTRANCE, ONE SHILLING! 


On hoardings, fences, the doors of inns, 
and in the windows of tea-houses were 
larger and more staring sheets giving de- 
tails of the races. The first two or three 
were disregarded. But the reiteration of 
another row reacted, in a marked manner, 
on the throttle of Gee Whiz. Certain facts 
clamorously forced themselves on Sutphen’s 
attention: ‘“‘Open to all comers’’—‘‘ Prize 
of twenty guineas’’—‘‘Cars to the value of 


one thousand pounds and upward’’— | 


“One mile’’—‘“‘For cars to the value of 
five hundred pounds or less’’—‘‘ Prize of 
ten guineas .’ The same thought 
flashed through all their minds. Baby was 
tooting loudly to halt, as Sutphen obeyed 
his own impulse, and pulled up beside a wall 
plastered forty feet wide with rows on rows 
of the same insistent notices. 

“Tet’s see what it’s all about,” said Sut- 
hen, running his eye down to “entrance 
ee, two guineas,” “‘to take place on Mon- 

day afternoon at two o’clock sharp,” ‘‘the 
band of the Mounted Border Rifles, by kind 
permission of Colonel Lord Fluffby, will 
play during the intermissions’”’—and then 
up to the staring headlines: “Grand féte. 
Motor-carraces. Jubilee Park track. Under 
the auspices of the Malton Motor-Cycle 
Club.” 
“Do youthink we could afford it?” asked 
Essy wistfully. ‘‘It’s only a shilling!” 
“By the Lord Harry, why not?” ex- 
claimed her companion, in the shiver of a 
great resolution. A few yards farther on he 
had seen the open doorway of a garage, and 
this had given him a sudden inspiration. 
He descended hurriedly, leaving Essy with- 
out a word as he strode into the place and 
disappeared. The Baby Bullets descended 
also, and wanted to know what was the 
matter. Essy was unable to tell them. 
They all waited with solemnity, feeling that 
something tremendous was under way, 
while the crowd jostled and eddied about 
them. In a few minutes Sutphen reap- 
eared at the side of a large, friendly, whis- 
Lored person, with dirty cuffs, and a black 
silk hat well tilted to the back of his head. 
Behind them both was a sneaky-looking me- 


chanicin overalls, carrying a green watering- | 


can. The little party drew near. Sutphen 


was anxiously jocular. The large, friendly, | 


whiskered person grew even friendlier at 
the sight of Gee Whiz. 

“Took at them for yourself,” said Sut- 
phen. 

There was a cursory examination of the 
acetylene gas-lamps. At a nod the me- 
chanic came up, detached the rubber tubes, 
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$3.00 and$ 350 


Correct Styles 
For Afternoon Wear 


The scope of the DicTaTor styles gives 
the proper shoe for each occasion. What the 
fashion centres demand, the DicTaTor dic- 
tates. That’s why fine dressers rely on 
the DicTATOR $3 and $3.50 Shoe for footgear 

that is always en régle. Besides, the mag- % 


STYLE nificent working of the choicest material and 
C.5. the better than expensive ‘‘Custom” fit insure 
PAT.COLT BAL. 4 the longer and most satisfactory wear. That’s 

TC j why menof fine habits in dress preter the Dictator 
plea $3 and $3.50 shoe for style, comfort and economy. 
HEAVY SOLE Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. If he 
4 ‘) i doesn't carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
ALBANY TOE that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 
REGULAR entitled to the best. You get it in DICTATOR. 
HEEL NOTE— Our Fall and Winter book of correct 

. shoe styles for every occasion is now ready. A 

PRICE $3.00 postal brings it to you. Write to-day. 


Dealers— Write for cur agency proposition. 


“No crooked traight L 
The new Th erm li { B Te hie Straight Legs 
heat=imparting a ] e ag baby.” and a strong, flat back developed if the 


aby i 
dels ueceasor) torthe Het wWaten Bag”? baby learns to walk with 


; 9 
Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at the right Glascock S 
temperature. 0 
It is made of the very best para rubber and ial ) B b W;: | k 
ts permanently filled with Thermatite,a z | a y= a er 
composition that stores heat. You boil the j 
baga few minutes, when convenient; you use mm Be ry Iendorsed by physicians as the best 
it at once or weeks afterward; simply re- “ “= physical developer. In it 
moveand replace the stopper as directed, anc c child can sit, stand, jump or 
ihe bag will become hot ina minute and stay walk. *‘ Cushioned-spring sup- 
hot for hours. pe Adjustable. Keeps 
No getting up at night; no annoyance cl ; safe. Insist upon 


to others. '—the standard. 
In a word, the Thermatite Bag ts the & Si for cripples. 

most comforting and convenient article Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Glascock's 

that a little money can buy. Walker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog Free. 


John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ There will be a Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co.,664 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 
No attorney’s fee un- 
til patent is allowed. 
Write for 
F 


“Feat is Life.” 

Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. | 

THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 
308 St. James St., Montreal. 


Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size) $2. 
Inventor's Guide, 


RANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D, ¢. 


HAS Yq 
EARNED SORE 
HAS PAID MORE 


To Policy Molders 


HOLDS MORE 


For Policy Holders 


Interest on Your Money 
Plus Life Insurance 


You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year, and 

if you let the interest accumulate, it will be compounded 
annually, under the Guaranteed Compound Interest 
Gold Bond Contract. , Meantime your life is insured. 
No other contract issued by this or any other com- 
pany combines these advantages of a Savings 
Bank accouft and a life insurance policy. 

We wish to send you interesting information describ- 


ing other valuable features of this “Savings Bank 
Policy.’’? Write to-day, 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 


9-"05 
Sole Ps 


THE MUTUAL 

LIFE INS. CO. 

OF NEW YORK, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :—TI shall be glad 

to receive, without in any way 

committing myself, information re- 

garding cost of your Guaranteed Com- 
pound Interest Gold Bond Contract. 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


Oldest in America 
Largest in the World 
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Straight to the 
Smoker 


The Mespa 


THE FINEST SEGAR 
MADE AT THE PRICE 


$2.50 for 50 $5.00 for 100 


Sent toany part of the United 
States, charges prepaid on receipt 
of stamps, draft or money order. 


\ E SELL Straight to 

the Smoker, cutting 
out the inbetweens. All 
wholesalers’, jobbers’ and 
retailers’ profits are 
saved. We give them to 
our customers in extra 
quality. Furthermore, 
we sell for cash and have 
no bad debts. That ex- 
plains the absolute superi- 
ority of our Segars. 


You Run No Risk 


You have the privilege 
of smoking any ten of any 
box of our Segars. If you 
are not suited, return the 
remainder at our expense. 
Your money will be re- 
funded in full without 
charge for the ten smoked 
in trial. Our signed guar- 
antee of satisfaction in 
every box. In ordering tell 
whether you like a strong, 
medium or mild Segar. 


The Mespa is a fine, pure all 
Havana, long filled Segar with 
choice Sumatra wrapper; Reina 
Perfecto shape, 4% inches long. 
Thousands of smokers prefer it 
to any Segar made. A trial 
THE MESPA order will convince you of its 
4%inch long superiority. 


Illustrated booklet about our different 
brands, sent on request. 


THE MAPES SEGAR CO. 


25 Palace Arcade Buffalo, N.Y. 


This Machine Has Made 
$12.65 in One Day 


SMALLINVESTMENT. QUICK PROFIT 


This is one of the 200 dif- 
ferent coin-operated, money- 
making Mills Automatic 

Amusement Machines, which 
are daily earning incomes for 
their owners. Your opportunity 
is just as good as C. L. Ander- 
son, Peoria, Ill., had. 

He says:—‘‘ Punching Bag 
arrived 4 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon. Opened it this 
morning at 9 o’clock and took 
out $12.65.” 

at John F, Fuller, Mt. Airy, 

E Sos says:—‘ J have taken 39,000 
pennies out one of your Mills Bag 
Punching Machines in the past 13 
months.’’ That means he doubled his 
money every 60 days. Just think 
what several such machines would 
do for you. 

Wemake other money-making machines 
from$15up. Itdoes notmatter whether you 
live in a small town or a big c ity, they will 
€arn you an income without much work or 
worry. Perfectly legitimate. Mills 
Machines frequently pay for themselves 
in ten days. After that it is a/Z profit. 
They are regular mints at picnics, parks, 

county fairs,a7zy store or wherever people 

are to be found. Everybody patronizes 

a Mills Amusement Machine —men, 

women and children. There is little 

work — just count the profits. 

you have any sum of money 
—$15 or more—to invest in a 
sure money-maker, don't fail to 

write to-day for our booklet No. 62, ‘How to Make 
Money Fast.’ It's Free. 


MILLS NOVELTY CoO., 
11 to 23 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Produces a safe, white, power- 
ful light, brighter than acetylene 


or electricity. 
ata cost of 2c. per week. 


Made in over 100 different styles— # 
Agents wanted 3 


every one warranted. 

No dirt,smoke,or odor. Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 

5-25 E, 5th St. 


100-candle power § 


Canton, Ohio : 
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and unscrewed them from their places. 
Sutphen smiled significantly to Essy, and 
begged her to move to one side, in order to 
take up a floor-board and get at the gaso- 
line tank. Then the watering-pot came 
into operation: gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, and 
the acrid penetrating smell of that diabol- 
ical fluid. Another watering-pot, and 
more smell. Ditto, ditto. All this in a 
churchlike silence as far as Essy, Miss 
Schell and Alphonse were concerned, who 
looked on breathlessly, in dim and uncer- 
tain comprehension. The cap was screwed 
on; the floor-board replaced; Sutphen 
warmly wrung the hand of the large, 
friendly, whiskered person, and said that 
he couldn’t thank him sufficiently. 

“That’s all right,” said the latter jovi- 
ally, moving off. ‘Glad to help you out, 
I’m sure. Hope you'll win, sir.” 

Our little party crowded together on the 
curb, eager, almost feverish, for an expla- 
nation. Sutphen opened his palm, and glee- 
fully disclosed three golden sovereigns and 
three silver shillings. . 

‘Raised it on the lamps,’’ he explained 
gloatingly. ‘‘I’m going to enter Gee Whiz 
for the big race, and win that twenty 
guineas or bust!’’ Essy clapped her hands. 

Miss Schell audibly translated twenty 
guineas into one hundred and five dollars. 

Alphonse, smiling from ear to ear, out- 
lined the menu for that night’s dinner. 

“We'll just walk all over them,” cried 
Sutphen, ‘“‘redeem our lamps, and sleep 
to-night in real beds! What’s that about 
grouse and asparagus?” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Mechanical Marvels 


HE Patent Office at Washington does 
not refuse to consider perpetual 
motion inventions, but in every such case 
it demands, as a preliminary, a working 
model. It might be supposed that this 
requirement would be a “‘poser.’’ Not so. 
The inventor, if he has no model ready, 
goes to a model maker, and, after putting 
the latter on oath not to divulge the precious 
secret, has hisworld-revolutionizing thought 
reduced to concrete shape. 

When he brings the model back to the 
patent examiner, a few days or weeks later, 
it invariably fails somehow to work. But 
he always goes away perfectly confident 
that, with slight alterations, the machine 
will meet all requirements. 

A favorite type of perpetual motion 
apparatus involves the use of a pair of 
springs, one of which, while running down, 
winds up the other. If this could operate 
satisfactorily, a clock might be constructed 
that would go forever without winding. 


Another utilizes water, which, pouring } 


by gravity out of a tank, causes a wheel 
to turn, thus actuating a pump, which in 
turn forces the water back into the tank. 
As soon as one or two little defects have 
been remedied, this machine will solve 
the problem of everlasting power. 

Not less promising is a wheel with hollow 
spokes, each of which contains a small 
quantity of mercury. As the wheel 
revolves, the quicksilver in each ascending 
spoke drops to the hub end, thus making 
it easier for that spoke to rise, while the 
mercury in the descending spokes falls 
to the rim end, assisting gravity. Accord- 
ingly, the wheel goes round forever; or, 
at all events, it ought to, but it doesn’t. 

There was one applicant, a while ago, 
whose machine was composed of a couple 
of hundred small sticks, with rubber bands 
attached to them in sucha fashion that when 
one of them was started to spinning —they 
were all mounted on pivots—all the rest were 
set going, thus, as the inventor explained, 
multiplying the power to such an extent 
that he had been obliged to refrain from 
introducing a greater number of sticks, for 
fear the whole affair, by reason of the 
tremendous force developed, should fly 
to pieces and cause a frightful catastrophe. 

An examiner at the Patent Office, not 
long ago, laid himself open to much good- 
humored ridicule by approving a perpetual 
motion railway, the true character of which 
he failed to recognize, mistaking it for a 
harmless summer resort amusement con- 
trivance. The railway, for which the 
inventor secured government-guaranteed 
rights in due form, was a kind of trolley, 
the cars moving bya series of jumps, alter- 
nately running on a track and hanging 
from an overhead cable. But the really 
important thing about it was that it was 
supposed to go on in that way forever. 


X=RAY 
PHOTOGRAPH 
showing the 
Grellner Pat- 
ent Wedge in 
a hatchet 
handle. The 
projection ‘‘A”’ 
positively pre- 
vents the head 
ever flying off. 
Used only on 
Keen Kutter ; 
Tools. Faas 


Long Lived 
~~ Tools 


Kutter 
quality tells 
in the long life of 
Keen Kutter Tools as well asin 
better work and greater satisfaction. It 
is not an unusual thing for Keen Kutter Tools to 
be passed down from father to son, so long do they last. 
The long life of Keen Kutter Tools compared with the short 
term of service of inferior brands makes Keen Kutter Tools by far 
the least expensive tools that you can buy. The 


—— 


trade mark covers every kind of tool, so that you may always be su 
highest quality by insisting upon Keen Kutter Tools. 

An example of the Keen Kutter excellence is found in Keen Kutter Hate 
and Handled Axes. These are made of the highest grade of steel, on 
most approved lines, and by the best workmen. Every Keen Kutter Hate 
and Axe is sharpened ready for use and has the handle wedged with 
Grellner Patent Everlasting Wedge, which positively prevents th 
ever flying off. These are exclusive Keen Kutter features. : 


Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes 
mers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Pla 
Draw Knives, Saws, Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shear: 
Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. o 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write 
us and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto; 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, New York 


UILD YOUR OWN 


By the Brooks $ 


[EE YOU can drive a nail and cut out 

material from a full-sized pattern: 
build a canoe — row-boat — sail-boat— 
—in your leisure time —at home, and 
ing will be a source of profit and pleasu 


All youneed is the patterns, costin, i 
up, and materials, from $5.00 up. ie tool: € 
common in every household. Patterns of ove 0 
styles and sizes —all lengths from 12 to 55— 


The Brooks System consists of Popid 
printed paper patterns of every part of the bo - 
with detailed instructions and working illu: 
tions showing each step of the work i 
ized bill of material required and how 


Over 6,000 amateurs successfully b 
by the Brooks System last year. an 
cent. of them have built their secon 
Many have established themselves in the 
manufacturing business. rE 


Catalogue and particulars free. For 25. 
catalogue containing valuable information 
yachtsman, showing several workin 
of each boat, and a full set for o 
line of knock-down and comp 
When so ordered, patterns 
charges prepaid, C.0O. 
examination. 


HE Daisy is a repeater— with 
a magazine that holds a thou- 
sand shots—and absolutely safe. 
It’s a beauty, with hammerless lever 
action, perfect sights, fine walnut 
stock and nickeled barrel. It shoots 
straight. And costs only $2. One 
thousand shots can be purchased any- 
where for ten cents. 


Daisy Air Rifles, also made in three other 
styles, the prices ranging from $1 to $1.75, 
are sold by dealers the world over, or sent 
direct from factory, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Write to-day for the 
“Daisy Book,”’ full of pretty pictures and 
jingling rhymes. Free on request. 


Wig DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
LSEeE————————————— 


One foot for carpet tacks; one fo 
tacks. Simply change the feet to 
slight pressure on the handles lift 
straight up out of the floor without d 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. 
of the finest grade of steel, there’s n 
ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 
ata glance whata household 
convenience itis. For sale 
| everywhere. Price 25c. 
] GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
501 Harrison Building, 
|] Philadelphia, 


Learn to say “ Pears’”’ when 


you ask for soap. There are 


other soaps, of course, but Pears’ 


is best for you and matchless 


for the complexion. / 


You can buy Pears’ everywhere. \| 


Packard Shoes 


are carefully made from 
selected materials, and, 
unlike most named fe 
. Shoes, hold their 
B original shape 
until entirely 
Fe worn out. This 
is one of the rea- 
sons why many 
men who dress 
with discrimina- 
a tion wear them. § 
Our Fall and fe 
Winter shoes Be 
are standards Be 
of perfection fe 
and we have £ 
twenty styles 
? for imme- 
diate de- 
livery. 


No. 357.— One 
of the most popular 
shoes in our line. A 
Patent Colt Berlin 
Blucher, with heavy 
single sole, on the stylish 
Nassau last. Retails at 


PACKARD shoes 
are sold by leading re- 
tailers in every city. If 
not found, write us, enclosing 
price, giving size and width, and 
we will send you shoes postpaid 
anywhere in the United States. 


Address “Dept. P.” 


HERE are more business 
positions open for com- 
petent men than available 
men to fillthem. ‘The percentage 
of Hapgoods subscribers placed in satis- 
factory positions is larger than the per- 
centage of listed positions filled. 

Now wouldn’t that set you thinking? 
i 


3,862 Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
} nical positions are today carded on our lists 
bles for available men, with salaries ranging 
from $1000 to $5000 per year, a few higher, to 
them. This is your opportunity —can you 
afford to ; aa it? Never in our history have we 
received daily so many demands from employers 
to fill high grade positions, averaging over 300 
weekly. Our introduction, after investigating 
your record and references, is considered by the 
12,000 employers who look to us for men, as 
equal to that of a bonding company. 

With a few of these openings you can invest 
money together with your services and make a 
permanent life connection either as a partner or 
an officer of the company. Without disclosing the 
identity of either until agreeable to both we intro- 
duce you, Mr. Employee, to you, Mr. Employer. 
; Our book ‘‘ Brain Brokers’ covers this subject. 
| Write our nearest office today, stating your ex- 


ience, the position desired or tlie position 
ed and we will send you a free copy. 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers. 
_ Home Office: Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York City 


Minneapolis Office: Loan & Trust Co. Building. 
Philadelphia Office: 1109 Pennsylvania Building. 
~ Cleveland Office: 535 Williamson Building. 
Chicago Office: 1011 Hartford Building. 
\ St. Louis Office: 915 Chemical Building 
Pittsburg Office: 704 Park Building. 
European Office: London, England. 
Other Offices in other cities. 


E , : : 

| Reading the directions for using Woodbury’s Facial 
rst step toward reading your title clear to 
me complexion. 

Send 10 ets, for samples of all four preparations, 


| The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 


RU Getting g 
For Your Money “ 


_ “BANKING BY MAIL’? 
on request 


y ‘ Equitable Banking andLoanCo. @ 


Macon, Ga. 
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The Ex-City Editors’ 
Club 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Stiff and straight I held myself while I 
edged along the broad cornice, turned the 
corner and got to the west side. All the 
windows in the court looked down on this 
side, but all of them, too, had shades pulled 
far down, for the sun was blazing down upon 
the white stone walls of the new building, 
sending out a blinding, reflected light that 
protected me like a dazzling screen from 
other eyes. 

Dizzy? No, I wasn’t dizzy. It isn’t so 
very far up, and I was too busy thinking 
to be physically afraid, but the heat 
scorched through me. Contact with the 
stones burned my hands and the sun 
blistered my cheeks and lips. 

But I forgot it all when I caught sight of 
the last window on the west—the window, 
the Grand Jury’s window. And open! At 
least half-way open! They’d had to shut 
all those that looked on the corridor because 
of the crowd of reporters harging about, 
and they’d even remembered the one giving 
on to the bridge. But they’d have stifled 
without a single open window, and on the 
west side—on the west side, who in the 
world would guess that a light, little body 
could slip along the cornice and find room 
below the ledge? 

No one but Rhoda Massey, evidently. 
And she wasn’t giving it away, I can tell 
you. With a sigh of perfect content, I let 
myself down softly and, on my knees now, 
peered into the place. 

His back to me—so near I could have 
touched him with my finger—sat vain old 
Farwell, who never would use an ear- 
trumpet, his hand curled about his ear, his 
suspicious eyes questioning everything 
(and with reason, for U. P. had its men 
there all right), his dominating soul insisting 
upon a repetition of every phrase that 
escaped him—and me! 

Newberry himself, Senator Newberry, 
was on the grill there, confronted with 
Supervisor Gregory, who had been bought 
by Boss Bassett, but who hadn’t stayed 
bought and had confessed the fact. And 
now 

“Do you mean to say, Senator,” Farwell 
was shouting, ‘“‘that Supervisor Gregory 
is lying?” 

“ A man who'd accept a bribe would lie,”’ 
said Newberry deliberately. ‘‘But since 
he says he accepted a bribe I don’t doubt 
it; he’s quite capable of it, only I’m sure 
neither Mr. Bassett nor myself would offer 
him one—he’s not worth it.” 

“But suppose,” snarled Farwell, leaning 
forward still farther to catch Newberry’s 
low words—‘‘suppose that another man 
—quite another man, supposed to be 
absolutely loyal to United Power—had 
confessed also?”’ 

“‘Now, look here, Farwell 

Suddenly Newberry’s voice grew indis- 
tinct. Things began to sound queerly 
far off. Surely Farwell couldn’t hear if 
I couldn’t. Quickly my eyes switched 
from the Senator’s handsome, grim face 
to the foreman’s and 

And then I saw what was up—or rather 
down. Slowly, slowly but relentlessly, 
the window was being closed! And there, 
facing me, on the other side of the slowly 
descending window, his broad bulk almost 
obscuring the whole space, was one of the 
Grand Jury’s policemen. There was a grin 
of enjoyment on his face as he looked at 
me, but his eyes—his eyes —— 

In a second I knew it. His eyes were 
alert, eager, curious, greedy. Yes, greedy, 
the eyes of the grafter, the bribee, the 
silence-seller. : 

Instantly I put a finger to my lips. 

He grinned knowingly and winked. | 

I pointed to the window questioningly 
and lifted one hand slowly as though raising 
a weight. The other I put in my pocket. 

He gave a swift, comprehending nod, 
turned his back upon me, and slipped his 
hand, open palm upward, out through the 
crack that still remained between the 
window and the sill. 

Oh, that broad, red palm—that coarse, 
thick-fingered, greedy hand! How I hated 
it! How I longed to beat it, to hurt it, to 
crush it for its cupidity, its baseness! 

But I didn’t. I giggled instead, the 
situation was so funny. On one side of the 
window the Grand Jury in the very act of 
investigating the bribery of a public 
servant, while at the very moment, on the 
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other side, Rhoda Massey was feeling for 
her purse and—oh, pity!—not finding it. 

The giggle died a swift, horrible death. 
I hadn’t a nickel with me. My purse was 
in my jacket pocket, and Forbes had that, 
and this fellow’s impatient hand — it 
twitched suddenly, angrily, and in a 
moment that cop’s face, furious now, was 
turned upon me. 

In dumb show, I apologized for my 
temporary—oh, very temporary and acci- 
dental andamazing!—impecuniosity. With- 
out a word, I explained to him that the 
wealth of Ind was nothing to what the News 
stood ready to lay at his feet later—oh, the 
least bit of time later! I offered him a bit of 
paper—scribbled there in utmost haste, 


| with the window-sill for a desk and the 


a blank I. O. U. to be 


gutter for a chair 


| presented at the News_business-office, 


signed Rhoda Massey. With a melting 
eye (it’s a wonder the whole of me wasn’t 
melted!) I tried to appeal to his great and 
noLle heart, his pity for beauty in distress 
and all the rest of it, but sqweak—squeak 
—squeak the remorseless window-frame 


1 came down, and at the last I secooted away 


quick as I could, knowing that, in his 


| disappointment, he’d call some one to the 


window to see what he’d withstood. 

I cakewalked back across the bridge 
and down the back way. It was a sorrowful 
cakewalk done to an appropriate melody 
—“If you ain’t got no money 2 aed 
always hated that song. 


“They've actually adjourned to the old 


| building!’’ cried Forbes when I joined him. 


‘But you did get something, didn’t you?” 

“Something? You better believe I did! 
Just enough to make me thirst for more. 
Come! We'll adjourn to the old building 
too.” 

We walked leisurely about to let them 
get settled and then strolled around the 
corner to the entrance of the old building. 
A moss-backed relic of Forty-nine, dear 
to pioneers and professional reminiscencers, 
is the old Chamber of Commerce. No 
wonder Farwell is fond of it. Here, before 
the town grew big, and younger, more 
pretentious fellows hustled him out of the 
way, was the scene of Farwell’s departed 
civic glory. Here he was nominated for 
the mayoralty he was destined never to 
attain. Here he made his famous speech 
against the Vigilantes, and when half the 
Chamber rose and made for him, he escaped 
—he escaped through .. . 

“Forbes,” I breathed, clutching him 
by the arm, “‘there’s a chance! Oh—oh, 
be ready to take it! I’m going to try to get 
it for you. The doors—the old-fashioned 
swinging doors—watch ’em—and me!”’ 

“But look at the man they’ve got on 
guard; it’s hopeless,’’ heremonstrated under 
his breath, yet helping me all the time up 
the broad stairs. ‘There isn’t money 
enough in Offield’s new bank to tempt 
Wilson.” 

“Wilson!”’ 

I looked up at the officer on guard. A 
handsome, white-bearded old fellow, with 
the sergeant’s stripes on his arm, stood, 
his back to those fascinating swinging 
doors, his alert, clear, honest eyes amusedly 
watching us as we approached. He looked 
like old Forty-nine himself, yet hale and 
strong as the pioneer spirit, and as unflinch- 
ing. He looked 

““Why—why, Forbes,’’ I cried, ‘‘it looks 
for all the world like Sheriff Wilson, of 
Grafton!” 

“Not Sheriff Wilson, of Grafton, any 
more, Miss Massey,’’ the officer cried as I 
put out my hand, “but Sergeant Wilson, 
of the Police Department of the City an’ 
County of San Francisco. It was my heart 
give out up there,” he explained, ‘“‘and the 
doctors sent me down to sea-level.’’ 

“Good for the doctors!”’ I exclaimed as 


| we shook hands cordially. 


He beamed upon me. ‘But ’tain’t no 
use in this particular business, so far as 
you're concerned, Miss Massey,” he added 
quickly. ‘‘They’s been three attempts 
to-day to get a leak on the jury-room. 
That’s why they got me out at last. In the 
ten minutes the jury’s been here every 
reporter in town has taken a squint up 
here, it seems to me, but they give it up 
when they see who was on deck. Lord 
knows I wish you could git it—this or 
anything else you want, but not through 
me, little gal. Or if you could git it in spite 
of me, I’d be as glad as yourselt = 'tain't my 
funeral. Only don’t expect me not to do 
If 
ever anything else comes up that you want 
that I can give ye—and not disobey orders 
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—why, it’s yours. I never see a girl that’s 
got your grit, and the way you handled 
that Demling case just made me your friend 
for life. You bet I’d like awfully well to 
oblige you, Miss Massey, but”—his big, 
sincere voice was full of appeal—‘‘don’t 
ask me. ’Pon honor, now, I might give in 
to ye, but I’d blow my brains out afterward, 
by gum, I would!”’ 

“Wait—wait!”’ I cried gayly. ‘Don’t 
blow them out till you have to, Sheriff 
Wilson. ‘Nobody’s asked you, sir, she 
said’—to betray the lofty trust imposed in 
you, and all the rest of it. I haven’t the least 
intention of coaxing you—surely, Sheriff.” 

He looked at me suspiciously, shrewdly. 
But he was convinced just the same. And 
so—so was poor Forbes. Oh, the black 
melancholy that settled upon him! And 
his face had been radiant since Wilson and 
I had so’ unexpectedly fraternized! 

“Mr. Forbes and I,’”’ I went on with a 
quick, reminding glance at him, “‘are out 
reconnoitering. . . . ‘This is Grant 
Forbes, Sheriff, the sharpest green reporter 
in town.” 

The two shook hands. Forbes shot a look 
at me. 

“Of course, Sheriff,’ I went on, stepping 
a bit to the side, where the upper porch 
threw a welcome spot of shade, ‘‘I would 
get the thing if I could. It’s as useless to 
deny that as to insist that the day’s not 
swelteringly hot ; so—so hot acy I were 
you, Mr. Forbes—I’d step farther in out 
of the sun.”’ 

He did, bewildered a bit, and stood, his 
back to the door, facing me. 

“We might as well wait here for the 
adjournment,’ I gabbled on—trying to 
be oh, so very natural and indifferent! 
“Mr. Farwell may be a bit communicative 
just as he comes out. You don’t mind, do 
you, Sheriff?” 

“Mind?” His fine old blue eyes beamed 
welcome at me. ‘‘I’ve often promised 
myself that some day when I had time and 
you had, too, we’d sit down and have a chin 
together over that old Demling case. What 
gets me is how you could make a cross- 
grained old maid like Ellen Ely leave her 
dinner, and, without hat or coat or gloves, 
go off on the train with you, when them 
fellows . . ; but you can’t stand there. 


Say, Bub,” he turned to Forbes, ‘‘go over | 
yonder behind the first pillar and git a | 


folding stool that’s there.”’ 

“Yes, do please, Bub!” I said with a 
laugh. ‘The sheriff and I are in for a good 
long confab, and all you can do is to bear 
it and’’—I stopped and looked squarely at 
him—‘“‘and listen.” 

Did he understand that? Not a bit of 


| it. And yet his eyes were steady, unwinking 


question marks. But he did go over and 
get the stool and set it up awkwardly for 
me, his face a study of bewilderment and 


eagerness, while I objected fussily to this | 


spot or that, complained of the sun, the 


reflected light from the building across the | 


way, and finally, with an exclamation of 
impatience seized the chair myself and set 
it down where I wanted it with a thump. 
“Boys are such clumsy things,” I said 
to the sheriff, who had watched us with an 
enjoying eye. ‘‘It’s the hardest thing in 
the world to get them to understand what 


you want them to do.” And, seating | 
myself, I threw out my arms with an | 


exaggerated gesture of irritability and— 
with my elbow knocked ajar the swinging 
door. 

Did Forbes get that? Well, I wonder! 
In that second, before the door swung 
gently back again, we both heard old Far- 
well’s bellow. The boy’s face went white. 
Perhaps mine did, too, for I thought, in his 
sudden enlightenment, he’d give the whole 
thing away, and I tell you I talked fast for 
a minute. 

But I needn’t Have worried. The sheriff, 
his elbow against a pillar, was looking down 
at me, his shrewd, smiling face full of inter- 
est as I plunged into the tale of the gulling 
of Miss Ely; and from that went on and 
on, as I do, you know, when I get to telling 
newspaper yarns. My back was turned 
to Forbes when I really got down to playing 
Scheherezade to the dear old sherifi’s 
Caliph, but in a second’s glimpse I had 
caught the tense attitude of the boy behind 
me, his shoulder pressed slightly against 
that blessed swinging door and _ holding 
it just a scant inch from its mate; his head 
inclined as though he were listening with 
half-closed eyes to the tales I was spinning ; 
and yet all he heard was—well, was in the 
News the next morning. 

And to this day nobody knows how it 
got there. 
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APPRENTICE—Strong youne man to learn ina.) 
chinist's trade. Must be bright, active, and rot | 

| afraid of hard work. - Nominal wages to start 
Blanchard Mte. Co,, $59 Smith St, ie es 


SH LP PING CLERK —Manufacturing establish: | 
» Ment requires shipping elerk. Must be steady. | 
temperate and willing to work hard. Salary small | 7 
to begin.: L.c& Co., 919 Green St, is ee 
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A man receives a small salary because he lacks training 

for a special line of work ; because he depends for his 

occupation upon the want columns of the daily newspapers, 

or upon some other equally haphazard method, instead of striv- 
ing for a position of promise and profit. 

The International Correspondence Schools were created 14 
years ago, and to-day have an equipment valued at $5,000,000 
the sole purpose of which ts to qualify handicapped men for the 
better positions of life. The I. C. S. makes no distinction 
between clerk and mechanic— whether a man’s income is small, 
his work confining, or his education limited. If he can read and 
write, and has the ambition to succeed, the I. C. S. can qualify 
him by mail, in his spare time, for a higher salary in his present 
work or in a new occupation. 

Thousands have succeeded. You are no different from others. 
Your income is no smaller, you are no older—no younger—no 
further away—no more helpless. Yow, too, can succeed. 

It costs nothing—to ask HOW. Look over the list of po- 
sitions given below, mark the onethat appeals to you, then 


Cut out the Coupon, 


mail it to us and learn International Correspondence Schools, 


BOX 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 


I can qualify for a larger salary in tie posiaen 
before which I have marked 


Bookkeeper Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 


f Senographer F 

Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator 8 Civil Engineer 


Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Archit’l Draughtsman 


Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 
y. 
Ae 


Lea & Perrins’ j 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Wilful Waste ot Ashes 


Makes 


Woeful Want of Coal 


The new 


HUSTLER 


ROTARY 
SLE TER 
saves one-half 
your coal bill. No 
dust —no soiling 
of clothes. Pays 
for itself in short 
time and should be in every 
household. 

Most dealers sell the “HUSTLER” 
Sifter. If yours does not, send us 
your name and Ais, and ask for our 
illustrated catalogue No. 5, tell- 
ing how to procure a “ Hustler,” 
which will be sent you free. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
305 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The Peerless Seasoning. 

The housewife who knows the delicious- 
ness of a well-cooked plate of Cold Meats, 
has a revelation in store in 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, It gives un- 
usual relish to Cold Roast Beef, Mutton, 
| Lamb, or Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, Mac- 
| aroni and Cheese, Chops, Salads, etc. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


You doubtless have noticed clothing 
ads of attractive-looking, well-dressed 
men, and wondered if you could ever 
appear so well. 
The clothing on those half-tone figures 
was made by artists for those particular 
figures. 
There is no way you can appear to 
equally as good advantage unless you | 
also have your clothes made for you by | 
an artist. 
We use a /iving model for each suit | 
we make. 
And that model is the man who is to | 
wear the suit. 
You can’t get away from the fact that 
clothes, fo fit perfectly, must be made 
to measure for the individual that is to 
wear them. 
Wouldn’t you prefer to wear th. kind | 
of clothes and be wi!) 5 y+. pay $25 to 
$35 for a suit or .coat that would 
be made to please you? 
Ask your dealer to show you our sam- | 
ples of woolens—s00 styles from which 
to make your selection. 
Ed. V. Price & Co. “777754 Chicago 
Copy of our magazine, “‘ Men’s Togs," which 


will tell you what to wear, how to wear it and 
where to get it, mailed free upon application. 


ED Clothing should be warmand light. 
Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 


Dept. 4 Cincinnati, Ohio 
MONEY SAVED 


AND EARNING 5 0 


Per Year 
EVERY day your savings are in our 
care —no matter when you start or 


Assets 


$1,750,000 when you withdraw — they bear earn- 
Surplus and Profits ings at the rate of 5% Per Year. Our 
$150,000 Certificate’’ system is nostsimpleand 

, safe and enables usto conveniently han- 


dle the Savings accounts of careful in- 
vestors in every state of the Union. Our 
clients include prominent clergymen, 
professional and business men, to 
whom a conservative, non-speculative 
investment like ours commends itself. 
Their endorsements and full particulars 
of methods sent to anyone interested. 
Under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Fac-simile RUBBER STAMP 
of your SIGNATURE sent post= 


$ I 00 paid on receipt of $1.00. 
LO Leg th 


Special Offer Until October 10th 


Used by business men for signing vouchers, circulars and letters. 
Bankers for stamping money. Write name in ink. 


=<Pri . 254 Fifth A 
Weber-Erickson-Bunting Co. ?$4,2:f2Avgnue 
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Kidnaped by Bettina 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The little woman’s one idea of present 
help in time of trouble was her big, cheerful 
husband. If somebody was going to die in 
their house she wanted Tom there to help 
her bear it—but then, of course, Tom 
wouldn’t let the man die. Doctor Reming- 
ton might be a provisional aid, but in her 
heart she was sure that Tom could fix things 
if he would only come. 

“Was he nice, Bettina?” 

The question sounded trivial, but Bettina 
was used to her sister-in-law. , 

“Yes. I suppose so,” she said judicially. 

“Did you like him?” 

To the girl’s own amazement the query 
brought a hot flush to her cheeks and an odd 
thrill to her heart; and with the flush and 
the thrill came the memory of a look she 
had surprised in certain gray eyes. 

“Why, yes—yes, of course I liked him,”’ 
she said in impressively matter-of-fact 
tones; and, catching up a scarf from the 
hall-table, she escaped into the out-of-door 
world. There was a chill in the air, and, 
though warmed by the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, she drew the scarf closely about her 
and walked swiftly up and down the paved 
terrace the view from which was the pride 
and glory of Hilldale. 

Below in the valley dark shadows were 
gathering, but the terrace was still flooded 
with the red glow from the sun, setting in 
splendor of rose and gold behind the far-off 
line of crouching purple hills. All the 
western side of the house, too, was bathed 
in rose-color, but the girl pacing the terrace 
did not thrill to the sunset glow, had never 
a glance for the hills she loved. Under her 
calm exterior, her nerves were badly 
shaken; and, in every shadow across her 

ath, she saw a huddled, helpless figure 
ying with hidden face, and a stream of 
blood dripping from a fair head and widen- 
ing into a dark spot on the ground. 

Never before, in her twenty-two years, 
had she come close to tragedy. Life had 
been kind to her. Death had held aloof 
from her, had laid his hand on no one near 
to her, and now that she suddenly faced 
the grim realities her shuddering recoil 
brought actual physical distress. Over and 
over she reminded herself that the man who 
lay in the south room was a mere stranger, 
but the assurance brought no relief to the 
aching tightness in her throat, the shrinking 
horror in her heart. He had been so big and 
strong and full of life. It was horrible to 
think that he might die—that death might 
come like that in an instant, blotting out 
the good world, laying a cold hand on a 
warm heart, stilling a gay voice. 

He had had a nice voice, this man who 
might die to-night. She had liked it the 
moment he first spoke to her, had noticed 
the musical, vibrant quality in the tone. 
It was a voice to remember, a voice in 
which an impulsive urgency was oddly met 
with a lazy nonchalance. To be sure, he 
had not talked much to her, but she had 
listened while he talked to Edith. It had 
occurred to her that his voice was like his 
eyes. The boy and the man of the world 
were in both. 

There had been something singularly 
boyish about him at first. She had almost 
thought him embarrassed, but he had 
seemed exceedingly at his ease with Edith 
and Charlie. And then the queer, nervous 
diffidence had come back to him when he 
was left alone with her just before the acci- 
dent. He had wanted to tell her something, 
too; had appeared absurdly in earnest 
about it. What in the world could he have 
had to tell her? Nothing important enough 
to have embarrassed him, surely. 

The shadows crept up the hill and drove 
the afterglow from the terrace, but still the 
girl walked up and down swiftly, nervously, 
stopping only when the doctor’s form 
appeared in the low French window of the 
library. 

“Are you out there, Bettina?’’ he called, 
peering uncertainly into the gloom. 

She came forward, and the light from 
the window fell upon her white, tense face. 

_Doctor Dawson gave the little grunt of 
disapproval which was his concession to 
femininity. If he had been dealing with 
a man the grunt would probably have been 
an oath. There were many folk in the 
country around Hilldale for whom the 
doctor’s pros. and brusquerie quite 
obscured his skill and kindliness, who shook 
their heads dismally when his name was 
mentioned, and, with uplifted brows, 
whispered stories of his deplorable rudeness 


Hammer 
the 
Hammer 


If you racked 
your brains until 
doomsday, you could 
not devise a way to make the 
hammer of an Iver Johnson Re- © 
volver come in contact with the 

firing pin unless you pulled the 
trigger all the way back, because when 
there is no pressure on the trigger of an 


IVER JOHNSON ~ 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


there’s no connection between the revolver hammer and the firing pin. : 
On the other hand, when pressure is applied to the trigger, and it 
pulled all the way back, a discharge surely follows. 


This is Not True of Any Other Revolver Ever Made 3 s 


Pressure on the trigger raises the safety lever, which receives th 
hammer’s blow and transmits it to the firing pin. Simple, yet s 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘ Shots,’’ goes into the most intimate details, — 
proves conclusively why it is also accurate and reliable. We'd bee 
send it on request, together with our handsome illustrated catalogue. — 


Hammer, $5 Hammerless, $6 


For sale by all Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. Look 
for our name on the barrel and the ow/*s Head on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. . 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


“Hurry up” YOST 
on FOOT BALL 


FIELDING H. Yost, the 
most successful Foot Ball ( » 


“Coach”? in America, has pe 

written a book, <a 
NUTSHEI 

Safety Razo 


‘* Foot Ball for Player 
and Spectator ’’ 

that everybody can under- 

stand. Every phase of the 

game treated with thorough- 
costs only a dollar but it shaves youe 
cleanly and quickly. Don’t waste 1 

on high-priced razors — try the Nt 

Compactly arranged; in a little 

treat for the travelling man. I 


ness andaccuracy of detail— 
not technical, but descriptive 

| || the barber and use the Nuts! 
pays for itself in two weeks. 


for everybody. New 1905 
SPECIAL OFFER:—A 


Foot Ball Rules in full, and discussion of same. Mr. 

Y ost’s personality and enthusiasm pervades every page. 
SAFETY RAZOR, complete for 
and a Leather Razor Strop | 


60 half-tone illustrations posed especially from life, 
describing pictorially every feature of the team’s work 
individually andcollectively; 26 half-tones showing ex- 
actly the games, crowds, and characteristic style of play 
of the different Woot Ball Teams of America. Diagrams 
of 100 different plays. Shows howto hold the ball, catch 
it, kick, punt, tackle, start, etc.,and tells what each player 
Money back if you’re not satisfie 
All good dealers sell the NUTSH! I 
yours don’t, send $1.00 to ; 
EB, LOTHAR SCHMITZ 
39 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, 
SALESMEN :— The NutTsHeE cu (# 
Razorisa good seller. Write forour 


has to do. It’s the book for the player—and it makes 

foot ball a delight to the spectator. You want it. 320 

pages, handsomely bound in cloth with cover design in 

gold, $1.50 —library edition, $2.00. When ordering 

add 14 cents extra to pay postage. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 

901 Main Street Ann Arbor, Mich., U. 8. A. 


“Te’s Nice to 
Know — How 
Far You Go.” 
Applied to buggies, car- 

biles or motor-cycles, tell ometers 
the exact distance traveled. 

Accuracy and durability guaranteed. Catalog sent free. 
The Veeder Mfg. Co. 1Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


riages, wagons, automo- 
Made in all wheel sizes. Dust, mud and water proof. 
Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, Counters, Fine Castings, 
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AUTOGRAPH 


LETTERS 


IF YOU ARE GOING 0 B 


send us your address on a postal card. We 
building material that will reduce your fue 


Round the World 


Select parties — 10 persons — under superior management. 
Start Sept. 20, Oct. 21, Dec. 9. Highest Class Arrangements. 
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CLARK'S CRUISE, Feb. 8,'06. 704 


by Specially Chartered S.S. Arabic, 16,000 


_ Fox Lasso 
_ Eye-glasses 


more glasses jumping ofi—the Fox 
jso eye-glass holds the lens steady 
i secure and straight in front of the eye. 
‘o more pinching, squeezing or dis- 
ifort—the Fox Lasso Eye-glass is here. 
hat are your eyes worth? What is the 
ue of eye comfort and protection? 
Mr. Ivan Fox, who knows eye-glasses 
“from A to Z,”’ has invented the Lasso 
Guard (a million pairs already sold) and 
the Tubular Spring with Screw-Lock Ends. 
| You can wear Fox Lasso Eye-glasses 
| with perfect safety and comfort — at work, 
| at play, at home or abroad. 
1% * Book B,’’ written by Mr. Fox, ‘‘ Eyes 
\th Having,” contains information you 
\attohave. It’s free if you send us the name 
yaddress of your optician. Write to-day. 
| first-class opticians sell Fox Lasso Eye- 
jses. If your optician hasn’t them, write us 
we'll see that you get them. 


FOX OPTICAL MFG. CO. 
| Philadelphia 


You can avoid 
‘ery possibility of defective eyelets 
ithe shoes you purchase by sim- 
ly insisting that each eyelet shall 
lve the little diamond @ trade 
me slightly raised on the surface. 
‘Only the genuine Fast Color 
elets have the diamond @ trade 
tk, and they are the only kind 
at can’t wear brassy, and always 
ok new. 
| If you would know just how the 


| little ~& looks, let us send you 
| Sree book and samples. 


NITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
| ~ BOSTON, MASS. 
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99% of a Camera’s Value is in the Lens 
FOU HAVEA CAMERA that doesn't take fine pictures— 
Oaven'ttherightlens. It's allin the lens. The betterthe lens, 
‘er the pictures. Perfect pictures can only be taken witha 


 GOERZ LENS 


ise it is the best made. Made in many styles for many 
ses and cameras. Our SYNTOR Lens (price $21.15 
\pwards) is the lens for small kodaks and hand cameras. 
fect Lens at a popular price. Write for our Lens Book 
| it will tell you all about Lenses and Lens values. 


52 E. Union Sq. 


CHICAGO, Heyworth Bldg. 
LONDON ‘ ef G 


PARIS ST. PETERSBURG. 
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and godlessness; but none of the Hilldale 

oor were among the critics. Every child 
in the country was his friend, every dog 
along the country roads knew the doctor’s 
old buckboard and pacing sorrel, and 
wagged a joyous tail when they hove in 
sight. When the great surgeons came out 
to the little town they met the doctor as 
an equal, and even death seemed to have 
a wholesome respect for the little man who 
had so often worsted him in hand-to-hand 
conflict. The doctor’s vocabulary was rich 
and unconventional. Even his best friends 
couldn’t deny that; but, as Jim Bowers, 
the hotel-keeper, remarked after Doctor 
Dawson pulled him through a sharp attack 
of pneumonia: 

“Doc can swear rich and racy. I will say 
that. He cussed that pneumonia right out 
of me, but he had his coat and collar off and 
was workin’ all right, too. Bless you, the 
cussing weren’t personal! You see, Doc 
gets up such a head of steam when he 
settles down to work that he’s just naturally 
got to let it off some way or bust all over 
the place. Swearing’s his safety-valve.” 

The doctor made a laudable effort not 
to swear before women folk. Nothing 
short of acute and dangerous illness led him 
to overstep the rule, and the women who 
had been sick enough to hear him swear 
were seldom the ones who resorted to the 
gentlemanly homceopath on Valley Road. 
They thought too much of him, by the time 
he had dragged them out of the valley of 
the shadow, to be affected by his peculi- 
arities. 

Bettina Morton had known him all her 
life and she read his emphatic grunt aright. 

“Yes?” she said, smiling into the frown- 
ing, yet friendly, face. 

““T said twenty minutes. Didn’t intend 
you should go in for a century run. Did 
you eat any dinner?” 

“No, I didn’t want anything.” 

The second grunt was eloquent. 

“‘ All women are fools—so are most men. 
It’ll help me out wonderfully to have you 
sick on our hands, won’t it? You goin and 
eat something hot and sensible, and then 
go up and let Alling get away. I left him 
in charge, and he hasn’t had any dinner.” 

Bettina’s face was flooded with con- 
trition. 

“Oh, the poor fellow! I didn’t think.” 
She brushed hastily past the doctor, but 
he caught her arm. 

“Poor nothing! It won’t hurt the boy 
to be useful once ina way. You are to eat 
something before you go up to relieve him. 
I'll be back before Remington comes. Got 
a pretty sick boy down on Locust Street 
and I want to fix him up for the night. 
Don’t ring. I'll go out tothe stable for 
Dolly.” ' 

He turned off into the twilight, and 
Bettina, after succeeding in swallowing a 
cup of bouillon, went up to the room where 
the night-lamp burned. 

“You must go down and have some 
dinner, Charlie, and then go home,” she 
said softly. ‘‘I can’t tell you how grateful 
we are to you.” 

The young fellow stood hesitating beside 
the bed. 

“‘T don’t like to leave you here alone 
before Tom comes.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! The servants are 
here, and the doctor will be back soon, and 
I think Tom will come on the eight-thirty. 
He isn’t so restless, is he?’’ She turned 
a wide-eyed, fascinated gaze upon the 
bandaged head upon the pillow. 

‘““No—mutters a little sometimes, that’s 
all. The doctor gave him something to 
quiet him, I think. The ice-bags have to 
be kept filled—and if he should get to toss- 
ing a bit he’s to have a teaspoonful of this 
stuff in the tumbler. I’ll go down and feed, 
for I’m hollow as a drum—but I won’t 
leave the house.” ; 

He left her sitting in the high-backed 
chair beside the bed—for the first time in 
her life alone with one who was dangerously 
ill—and she had scarcely stirred in her 

lace when, twenty minutes later, she 
Penta the roll of wheels on the drive. 

“Tom!” she thought, with a sigh of 
relief and an involuntary relaxing of tense 
nerves and muscles. Tom’s sister did not 
share his wife’s belief in his omnipotence, 
but she was used to turning to him in emer- 
gencies, and she would be so glad to shift 
the responsibility to his broad shoulders. 

Quick steps came up the stairs and down 
the hall. The girl rose noiselessly, went to 
the door, opened it, and for a fraction of a 
second put her hand down on the shoulder 
of the big man whose genial, boyish face 
was sobered by alarm and anxiety. 
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Just press your thumb, insert the blade and shave 
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ZINN has made shaving as simple and easy as washing your hands. You don’t need = 
to put it off—it takes only five minutes and it’s a pleasant five minutes at that. We 
[4 have done all the work for you. Just lather your fac9,take a ZINN Razor and shave. 
You don’t need a mirror. It is not necessary to screw - ‘ry face —just shave. 
@ This razor glides over your face so gently that it hardly seeu cutting — all 
the old scraping and pulling is over. Your first shave will prove toy». what ZINN 
means on a razor. @ Test a ZINN blade; it is hard enough to cut glass, and the 
cutting edge is ground so sharp and smooth that it shines like a mirror. € Honing, 
stropping and repairing are no longer necessary—after you have used one blade a 
month or longer, take another blade. You get 24 blades with the razor, extra ones cost 
only five cents each. ( We have been in business Thirty Years and we know 
that ZINN is the most perfect razor of its kind. Wewant you to test it on your face 
at our expense. We, therefore, make this special offer for a limited time. On 
receipt of your name and address, with satisfactory references, we will send postpaid, 
a ZINN Automatic Razor complete. Use it for two weeks and then send us FIVE 
DOLLARS or return the razor. After you have once used a ZINN you will thank 
us for sending it to you. What is the address? 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 22 Zinn Bldg., 34 Reade St., NEW YORK 


We refer to any Mercantile Agency or Publication tn the country. 


Tue boy who wants a genuine good time this fall, should go out in the woods every 

Saturday with a Hamilton Rifle and Jearn the enjoyment that comes from being 
close to nature, the thrill that follows the toppling over of “‘bunny,’’ the pleasure of 
bringing down the bird on the wing and the satisfaction that goes with a well-filled 
game bag. The Hamilton Rifle is a 22 cal. rifle made in three different styles that sell 
at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00, A better value for the money you never saw. Our latest 
Take Down model No. 23 is a revelation in rifle making. A1l first class dealers handle 
them. If your's doesn’t, send for catalogue and particulars ta, 


Hamilton Rifle Co., Box 118, Plymouth, Mich. 
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It Opens Boxes 
It Draws Nails Straight 


Every Merchant, Retailer, or Whole- 
saler, and Every Family will find the 


Mellor Box Opener 


the greatest Convenience and Money Saver 
ever placed on the Market. 

It will enable any one, even the small boy, to 
open boxes, heavy crates, or barrels instantly. It 
is the only tool which will draw the nails out 
straight, preserving them for future use, and it 


SAVES THE LIDS 

Drop-forged, of high grade steel, tempered 
and polished. It is an excellent hammer, as 
well—3 indispensable tools in one, of the best 
material and positively indestructible, 

There. is money in empty boxes and crates; 
the opener pays for itself in no time, and shows 
a big profit. Save your boxes and sell them. 

Lessthanayear onthe market and75,000sold. 

Size 14 inches. Price only $1.00, prepazd. 

If your dealer or wholesaler cannot supply 
you, write to the manufacturer. 


MELLOR BOX OPENER CO., SEDALIA, MO. 


The American Typewriter 
KEY AND TYPr 
ON ONE STEEL BAR 


A simple rigid construction which saves 
twelve hundred parts and $50. This 
feature is the exclusive patent of the 


AMERICAN standard $50 typewriter. 
Universal keyboard, ball bearing carriage, 
printing from ribbon, interchangeable steel type, 
unlimited speed. 
‘*The American Way’’ 
Plan mailed 


on Request. 


and Easy Payment 


If you want \ 
your correspond- 
ence on an up-to- 
date business-like 
basis at small 
cost we have a practi- 
cal typewriter for $10. 


AMERICAN 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
262 Broadway, New York 
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INVITATIONS 


WEDDING 60 fers3.80 


Announcements, etc. Latest styles, best quality. 
100 High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. Samples free. 


The Estabrook Press, 133 S. Tremont St., Boston. 


* i ” hylactic\ New Flexible 
2 Styles— Prophylactic” (Pit) and «P.S.”? (*Stiai *) “Handle 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection, Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth, Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- ss 


sons—the only ones who S—— 


ef like our brush. s Ss clic yf) 
pare ie 


———— 


a ————e Adults’ 35c. 


sug 
cz Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet, “Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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The Greatest Razor Ever Invented—The 


Triple 
Silver 
Plate 


One-Piece Handle 


12 of the finest tempered double-edged blades 
that will give more velvety shaves than any other 
or 24 single-edged blades made. 
Write for interesting booklet. 


12 double-edged 
30 days’ free trial. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Bearing the whiff of the 
brine—and there’s no 
mistaking the flavor. 


Delicious 


for crab cakes, soup, 
chowder, salad or deviled. 
Twelve original shells with 
each can of crab meat. 
If your grocer won't supply you, 
wecan tell you one who will. Write 
for Crab Book. Its free, and it 


suggests Sea Food Luncheons for 
Inland Towns, 


McMenamin & Co. 


11 Highland Ave., 
near the Ocean 


1137 Tacoma Building, 


THE / OCEAN 
TO YOUR 
TABLE 


POINTS OF 
VITALITY half-hose do not wear to VITALITY 

holes at toe, heel, sole or back because 

reinforced —4-ply —at all these points, giving four 

times the wear of ordinary hose. ‘I he only sock of 

merit ever sold for less than 25 cents. Black, Tan 

Blue, Gray —all fast sanitary colors. Sizes 9'to 12’ 


Hither 
Men's, 
Wom- 
en's 

or Chil- 
dren’s 


REGISTERED -. 


~ PAT APPLFOR . 
THE SOCK WITH LIFE 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women are 4-ply not only 
at toe, heel, sole and back, but also at top to resist tear- 


ing by garter. Same colors as Men’s. Sizes 8 to 10. 
Vitality Hose for Children, reinforced like Men's. 

and Women's hose. Black and ‘Yan, sizes 5 to 10. 

Of your dealer or from factory on receipt of price. 

State which: Men's, Women’s or Children’s, 
VITALITY HOSIERY CO 
Q } 1688 Masche: delphia, Pa. 
YL—— -. 
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He slipped his arm around her and patted | 
her awkwardly on the back with a big hand. 

“Rough on you, Bettina,” he whispered, 
“but brace up. How is he?”’ ; 

She was standing straight and self-reliant 
again as they moved toward the bed, and 
in a low voice she told him how things stood. 

“Poor duffer!’? murmured Tom, honest 
grief under the inadequate words. “ Poor 
duffer!”’ 

Bettina took the little night-lamp from 
the table and held it so it lighted the sick 
man’s face as her brother bent over the bed. 

Tom looked down pityingly, started, 
leaned nearer the pillow and stared with 
dilating eyes and mouth puckering slowly 
as though for a long whistle. Then sud- 
denly he straightened up, beckoned to his 
sister and made hastily for the door, swell- 
ing visibly with suppressed excitement. 
Wondering, puzzled by his behavior, 
Bettina put down the lamp and followed 
him_to the hall, closing the door behind her. 

Tom was standing with his hands in his 
pockets and bewilderment in every line 
of his face. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Betty,’”’ he said, 
in low, excited tones, ‘“‘who’s that man?” 

She stared at him blankly. Had he taken 
leave of his senses? 

“Why, Tom 
interrupted her. 

‘“Where’s Watson?’ he asked. 
not Watson!” 


” 
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Yankee Vanilla 


R. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of 
Agriculture, thinks that vanilla might 
be grown to advantage on a large scale in 
this country under glass. The product 
is valuable—as may be judged from the fact 
that the beans from the State of Vera Cruz, 
in Mexico, are worth from four to five cents 
apiece to the grower. It was in that region 
that the plant originated, and history says 
that the Spanish conquerors found vanilla 
in use among the aborigines as a flavoring 
for chocolate. 

Although the plant is now cultivated 
in equatorial regions all around the world, 
the finest vanilla beans still come from 
Mexico, where, in the province above men- 
tioned, immense profits have been made 
by growing them. In starting a plantation 
the land is first cleared, leaving trees here 
and there, to serve as supports for the vines, 
which are ‘“‘epiphytes,’’ depending mainly 
upon the air for their support. Slips, 
fresh cut, are tied to the trees, their lower 
ends just touching the ground, and they 
promptly take root, throwing out at the 


| same time numerous tendrils and proceed- 
| ing to climb. So rapidly do they develop 


that in the fourth year they are in full 
bearing; but it is necessary to take most 
anxious care of them if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

It is said that a vanilla plantation five 
acres in extent will yield an income sufti- 
cient to render its owner independent for 
the rest of his life. Sometimes trellises are 


| used instead of trees for the vines to climb 
| upon. Usually the pods are dried in the sun. 


In Mexico the fertilization of the blossoms 
is accomplished by a particular species of 
moth not found elsewhere, and, in the 
absence of this insect, it is necessary in 
other countries to impregnate the flowers 
artificially. For a long time past vanilla 
has been grown on a considerable scale 
in England and in France. 

The vanilla plant boasts the distinction 
of being almost the only orchid that pos- 
sesses commercial value. Its name is 
derived from the Spanish word “‘baynilla,”’ 
meaning a little pod. The essential flavor- 
ing substance of the bean, known to 
chemists as “‘ vanillin,” has been reproduced 
in the laboratory—the counterfeit repre- 
senting one of the most notable achieve- 
ments up to date in the way of synthesis. 
The imitation, oddly enough, has been 
obtained from asafetida, but oil of cloves 
affords a more convenient source, and its 
manufacture from such material already 
constitutes a not inconsiderable industry. 
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Hawaiian taro-meal— nothing added, nothing taken away. 


ular 


stores. 


us, 


SAMPLE 10c. 


“* The food that digests itself," will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 
pay for packing and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., Box B, Danbury, Conn. 


BUY 


MANUFACTURER 


FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling //\ 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons |} 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


pL"! ee have lived wholly on Taro-ena 


e Only Foo 
2) je 


Miss ANNIE B. CROXTON, 
Winchester, Ky., writes: “ 


for four months, having used 

over $30.00 worth already. It 

is the only thing I can eat. I 

have been very ill fortwo years 

and under the care of noted 
specialists for the stomach, and 
1 find that Taro-ena is the best 
thing I have used.” 

After a thorough comparison 
of Taro-ena and 50 other foods, 
Dr.H.P. McKnight, Superintend- 
ent Camp Health Sanitarium, 
Southern Pines, N.C., invites any 
practitioner to produce a case of 
indigestion in which Taro-ena 
cannot be taken, retained, 
digested and assimilated with 
perfect comfort. 

TARO-ENA is cooked, unsweetened 
Reg- 
size 50c., large Size $1.00, Hospital Size $3.00, at drug 
If your druggist doesn't have it in stock order by mail of 
We pay the postage. 

Enough for four meals, including 
avery interesting book about Taro-ena, 


We furnish anywhere on mail-order, abso- 
lutely all material needed from the first 
rehearsal to the final curtain for 


Entertainments of Every Kind 


for men, women, boys or girls; from mono- 
logue to drama, song to opera, magic or 
minstrelsy; for public performance, home, 
church, school or lodge. No other concern 
furnishes everything; as in a department 
store, you save much time and money 
where all is under one roof. 

FREE on request, our 236-page catalog, cover- 

ing above in detail; containing 400 illus- 


trations and photos of celebrities. Specialties 
for all holidays. Write to-day. 


Crest Trading Co, 7*° Witmark Bids. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material, Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
B colors and showing any letters or 

\ nuinerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 

) Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 


FROM THE 


Special designs and estimates free. 


The Postal ; 
THE ONLY REAL TYPEWRITER AT A LOW PRIC 
IT COMBINES UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD, STROD 
MANIFOLDING, MIMEOGRAPH STENCIL CU 
TING; VISIBLE WRITING AND INTERCHANG 
ABLE TYPE. WRITE FOR OUR BOO) PAD 
INSTALMENT PLAN. AGENTS WANT, | 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER CoO,, 4 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. — 


Restu deserves the name. 
pleasure ; standing robbed of its er 
side any man’s, woman's or child's s 
rheumatism of the feet, weak ankles, 
toes and bunions, prevents flat-foot 

step gracefully. Write for Interesti 


RESTU MFG. CO., 50 State St. 


bs 


, 


g 


The Baby He 


The only go-cart fit 
-* asSummeruse, Inst 
from go-cart to pe 
with wheels invi 
moving child. 
jumperandhighe 
. cians endorse 
} economical, A 
consicler it as B 
™ clothes.” 
Sor FREE 
Tells how 
an Oriole | 
f approval. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 51 Elm Street, Cinein i, 
Motion Picture Machi 
ae and Films 

Stereopticons and SI 


For public entert 
theatres, halls, 
Catalogue No 


KLEINE OPTICAL 
52 State Street 


: 
S 


| 


The original school. Instructi 
toevery one. Recognized 

cators. Experienced and com) 
Takes spare time only. Three s 
tory, Business, College. Prep 
Will better your condition 
and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full narticu- 
lars and special offer free. 


The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law 


ome “*sesiEaens 


H 


$100,000 offered for one in= | 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent ’’ and 
EY ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 

963 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


JA FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., ane 


We want agents to represent us in every COU 
the popular Novelty Knives, with name, ad 
lodge emblem, etc., on handle. The very la! : } 

‘¢ Great Sellers for Xmas Gifts’) 

Big profits—quick sales—exclusive  territor a 


quick for our liberal money making special offer 
Don’t delay. Our new self-sharpening S' 
quickest sellers for lady agents. No experien! 
We show you how. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar St., 
vi 
A 


LEGAL ADVICE **: 


BOSTON LEGAL ADVICE ASS 
294 Washington Street joston, 


; 7 


| daily interest in comfort and health. 


all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


I will make to your measure 
a pair of nobby Fall and Winter 
trousers, equal in style, quality, 
workmanship and fit to any 
pair of $8.00 trousers made by 
any merchant tailor. 

No matter how difficult you 
are to fit Ican fit you perfectly. 
I have hundreds of testimonials 
from delighted wearers. 

You take no risk in ordering from 
me. You need not pay for the trousers until 
yuhave tried them on and examined THOROUGHLY every 


tail—if they are satisfactory pay the expressman— if 
hey are NOT satisfactory return them at my expense. 


Want you to send to-day for my free booklet and samples 
the landsomest trousers designs you ever laid your eyes 
pon. You will quickly see from the high-grade materials 
lat this is the greatest trousers offer ever made. My rigid 


\arantee sewed in every pair. 
10 St. Paul Street, Rochester, New York 


LEON WRIGHT (Tailor) 


ime 
Him i 
FLAT 


CLASP GARTERS 


Make All Men 


Pioneer 
Suspender Co., 
718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 

Pioneer 
Suspenders 


One piece. 
Pure silk, 25 
cts. at deal- 


The perfect way of assuring health and promoting com- 
fort in your home is by installing a bathroom equipped 
with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 
A “Standard” modern bathroom is not an expense but a wise investment, paying 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths ana 
One-piece Lavatories are made in one piece, free of cracks or crevices. The 
surface of Standard” Ware is snowy white and non-porous. 
the perfection of the Porcelain Enamel finish make it the most beautiful, 
useful and ornamental equipment you can secure. 

| Our Book, ‘*‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your 
| bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, 
showing the approximate cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decora- 
tion, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and 
_ contains too pages. FREE for six cents postage. s 

The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-26, costing approximately $101.00 at factory —not 
counting piping and labor—is described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware bears our ‘Statdard” ‘‘Green 
and Gold”’ guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Statdard’ cast on the exterior. Unless the label 
and trade-murk are on the fixture it is not genuine “Standard” Ware. Refuse all substitutes—they are 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co., Dept. J, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Bldg., 35-37 W.31st St. London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


PORCELAIN. ENAMELE) 


Its durability and 


the time. 
cartridge at all times. 


No other gun has it. 
depended upon. 


Canada goose shooting affords the supreme 
test of a shot-gun, for the Canada goose is the 
strongest and hardiest of all our waterfowl and it 
requires more hard-driven shot to stop one of these 
birds than any other feathered game exceptthe swan. 


The Marlin \2-gauge is especially adapted to all 
forms of wild-fowl shooting where the gun is exposed to many 
hardships, yet must remain in perfect working order and be 
able to reach the strong flying ducks and geese at long range. 
It combines the balance and ease in handling of the best 
double guns — with the superior sighting and shooting of the 
single barrel. Made for both black and smokeless powder. 


The Martin has 1% less parts than any -repeating 
shot-gun made, therefore, weighs less and is assembled in half 
The arti is the original solid top and side 
ejector, there is a solid shield of metal between you and the 
The empties can’t throw in your face. 
out the rain or snow, sand, twigs or leaves. It keeps the shells dry. This is a MZzrdéz feature. 
Accuracy in WZarfia repeaters is absolute; they are always to be 


The Marlin breechbolt shuts 


The Marten \2-gauge new model No. 19, has two extractors, two-piece safety automatic 
recoil device and other important refinements. If you shoot you should know all about HZzr/z 


repeaters. 
Sent for 6 cents postage. 


Let us send you our 1905 Catalog and our book of real ‘* Hardin Experiences.” 


The Martin Ferearms Co. 19 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


peller is the ideal rust pre- 
ventative. Does not gum or 
drip, not affected by heat, 
cold or salt water. No 
matter how hot the firing, 
Rust Repeller sticks. If 
your dealer does not have it 
we will send you 1% oz. 
tube for 15 cents. 


5 

5 

§ 
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The Mardin Rust Re- 


Model No. 19 —12-gauge, 30-inch 
full choked, regular ‘‘D” grade with 
fine Damascus barrel. Catalog list price $90.00. 

12-gauge grade “‘A,” 26, 28, 30 or 32-inch barrel; weight 63¢ 
to 714 lbs. 


List price $23.25. 


Less at your dealers. 


the car at will. 


s Surrey, Type One, $1,350.00. Other 
s models,$750.00 to $3,000.00. ; 


Easiest to Operate 
—Safest to Drive 


There is no complicated system of levers on the Rambler. 
Every part is as simple as the Rambler control, here shown. 
Below the steering wheel on the Rambler is the throttle which 
can be tilted by the fingers to increase or decrease the speed of 


Every forward movement of 
the car, from highest speed to 
full stop, can be controlled with- 
out moving the hand from the 
steering wheel. 

The Rambler catalogue explains 
in detail why the Rambler is the car 
for you to buy. It is mailed on request 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 

Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
Branches: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 

Agencies in other leading cities 


Illustration 

shows the 
Cambridge 

Medium Round 
Toein Patent Leather 
Lace Boot, Light 
Weight Sole. 


Conservative gentlemen find it diffi- 
cult to select suitable shoes among 
the extreme styles so prevalent to- 
day. The Cambridge has been espe- 
cially designed for this class of men. 
Appropriate for any purpose or 
requirement. The neatness and 
refinement of the Cambridge are 
unexcelled. 
Style Book shows “‘a fit for every 


oot."’ Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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At Lowest Factory Pric — 


We will sell any reader of The Saturday Evening Post, direct from our factory, 
Freight Prepaid, any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee to send you a stove or range not excelled by any other 

make, no matter what its price, and at the same time, to save you from 

$5.00 to $40.00 on every purchase. We can do this because we ship direct 

to you from our own factory and save you all dealers’, jobbers’ and middle- 
men’s profits—a saving of from 20% to 40%. 


Why We Can Do This 


4. We are the only manufacturers in the world selling 
their entire product direct from their own factory to the 
@ We manufacture under our own supervision 
and inspection our entire line and Know that it is right, 
in material, workmanship and finish. € We are 
selling our customers high-grade 
stoves and ranges for much less 
money than local dealers pay 
for stoves and ranges of 
like quality. It’s an 
offer worth investi- 
gating. 


ad 
Se 


Pay 
The 
Freight 


Send Postal Today 
for Catalog No. 152 


describing our full line. Note the low prices 
and high quality of the Kalamazoos ; note our 
broad and binding guarantee and then decide 
if you will not keep the dealer’s profit in your 
own pocket. Write today. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, KALAM/ 200, MICHIGAN 


$20,000 Bank Guarantee 


@ We guarantee under a $20,000 bank bond that all 
Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges are made of the highest 
grade materials by thoroughly competent mechanics, and 
that in durability, convenience, economy of fuel and 
style and finish, are not excelled by any make of 
stoves or ranges in the world. 4 We further 
guarantee that if you do not find your pur- 
chase exactly as represented, you may 
return it tous at our expense, at any 
time within 360 days, and we 
will promptly refund to you 
every cent you paid for it. 


— 


Oven Thermometer 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are 
equipped with patent oven thermometer, which 
enables the operator to control the heat of the — 
oven perfectly, making baking ane roasting easy — 
and saving much fuel. 
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[BY say that in the news- 
»yaper offices of the city men 
york in ruts, and that the 
al writer never reports an 
‘omatter how much he knows 
jand that a reporter is not 
d to express an editorial view 
ject even though he be well 
ed to speak. But on our 
ountry daily newspaper it is 
y different. We work on the 
aangeable point system. 
one writes items, all of us 
vertising and jobwork when 
es our way, and when one 
uwrites anything particularly 
dt is marked for the editorial 
¢ The religious reporter does 
icing matinée in Wildwood 
and the financial editor, who 
31e market reports from the 
Ljore men, also gets any church 
hat comes along. 

‘only time we ever established 
eirtment was when we made 
s.arrabee society editor. She 
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aitrom the high school, where 


eee 


Se eS ee 


oe 


OO an 


vraduating essay on Kipling 
«ted our attention, and after 
oce council had decided that 


, say for six months after 
e to the office, Miss Larrabee 
‘ed herself tothe accumulation 
pfessional pride. This pride 
$s much a part of her life as 
‘}mpadour, which at that time was so high that she had to tiptoe to reach it. 
wer she managed to keep it up was the wonder of the office. Finally, we all agreed 
ithe must use chicken-fence. She denied this, but she was inclined to be good- 
wd about it, and as an office joke the boys used to leave a step-ladder by her desk 
tlt she could climb up and see how her top-knot really looked. But nothing ruffled 
‘sirits, and we quit teasing her and began te admire her work. In addition to filling 
pea of the Saturday’s paper with her society report in a town where a church 
iis important enough to justify publishing the names of those who wait on the 
I, Miss Larrabee was a credit to the office. 
x she was always invited to the entertainments at the homes of the rich and the great 
Oiad stationary wash-tubs in the basements of their houses, and who ate dinner 
ted of supper in the evening. And when she put on what the boys called her 
Hig harness, her silk petticoats rustled louder than any others at the party. One 
ye suddenly dropped her pompadour and appeared with her hair parted in the 
deand doused over her ears in long, undulating billows. No other girl in town came 
+h a quarter of an inch of Miss Larrabee’s dare. When straight-fronts became stylish 
sS.arrabee was a vertical marvel, and when she rolled up her sleeves and organized 
oitry club, she referred to her shoes as boots and took the longest steps in town. But 
cht all she was no mere clothes-horse. We drilled it into her head during her first 
0 eeks that ‘‘society”’ news in a country town means not merely the doings of the 
‘-ass set, but that it means the doings of the Happy Hoppers, the Trundle-Bed Trash, 
® nights of Columbus, the Rathbone Sisters, the King’s Daughters, the Epworth 
age, the Christian Endeavorers, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the Ladies’ Aid and the 
aM Missionary Societies, Miss Nelson’s Dancing Class, the Switchmen’s annual 
- if we get their job-work—and every kindred, every tribe, except such as gather in 
} known as ‘‘kitchen sweats” and occasionally send in calls for the police. When 
arrabee got this into her head she began to groan under her burden, and, at the end 
aes though she had great pride in her profession, she affected to loathe her 
ment. 
ddings were her especial abominations, and when the first social cloud appeared on 
rizon, indicating the approach of a series of showers for the bride which would 
te in a cloudburst at some stone church, Miss Larrabee would begin to rumble 
‘stant thunder and, as the storm grew thicker, she would flash out crooked chain- 
ing imprecations on the heads of the young people, their fathers and mothers and 
‘and aunts. By the day of the wedding she would be rolling a steady diapason of 
| decolorized, expurgated, ladylike profanity. 
Wen she sat at her desk writing the stereotyped account of the event, it was like pick- 
) a live wire to speak to her. As she wrote, we could tell at just what stage she had 
din er copy. ‘Thus if she said to the adjacent atmosphere, ‘‘ What a whopper!” 
€ had written, “The crowning glory of a happy fortnight of social gatherings 
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found its place when and 
when she hissed out, ‘‘Mortgaged 
clear to the eaves and full of in- 
stallment furniture!’’ we felt that 
she had reached a point something 
like this: ‘‘ After the ceremony the 
gay party assembled at the palatial 
home.”’ In a moment she would 
snarl: “‘I am dead tired of seeing 
Mrs. Merriman’s sprawly old fern 
and the Bosworth palm. I wish 
they would stop lending them!” 
And then we realized that she had 
reached the part of her write-up 
which said: ‘‘The chancel rail was 
banked with a profusion of palms 
and ferns and rare tropical plants.” 
She always groaned when she came 
to the ‘‘simple and impressive ring 
ceremony.’ When she wrote, 
“After the benediction the dis- 
tinguished company came forward 
to offer the congratulations to the 
newly-wedded pair,’ she would 
say as she sharpened her pencil 
point: ‘‘There’s nothing like a 
wedding to reveal what a raft of 
common kin people have.” And 
we knew it was all over and she 
was closing the article with: “A 
dazzling array of beautiful and 
costly presents were exhibited in 
the library,’ for then she would 
pick up her copy, dog-ear the 
sheets, and jab them on the hook as 
she sighed: ‘‘ Another great Ameri- 
can pickle-dish exhibit ended.” 

In the way she did two things Miss Larrabee excited the wonder and admiration 
of the office. One was the way she kept tabs on brides. We heard through her of the 
brides who could cook, and of those who were beginning life by accumulating a bright 
little pile of tin cans in the alley. Also she knew the brides who could do their own 
sewing and those who could not. She had the single girl’s sniff at the bride who wore 
her trousseau season after season, made over and fixed up, and she gave the office the 
benefit of her opinion of the husband in the case who had a new tailor-made suit every 
fall andspring. She scented young married troubles from afar, and we knew in the office 
whether his folks were edging up on her, or her people were edging up on him. If a young 
married man danced more than twice in one evening with any one but his wife, Miss 
Larrabee made faces at his back when he passed the office window, and if she caught a 
young married woman flirting Miss Larrabee regaled us by telling us with whom the 
woman in question had opened a ‘‘fresh can of emotions.” 

The other way in which Miss Larrabee displayed genius for her work was in describing 
women’s costumes. Three or four times a year, when there are large social gatherings, 
we print descriptions of the women’s gowns. Only three women in our town have 
more than one new party dress in a year, and most of the women make a party dress 
last two or three years. Miss Larrabee was familiar with every dress in town. She knew 
it made over, and no woman was cunning enough to conceal the truth from Miss Larrabee 
with a spangled yoke, a chiffon bertha or a net overdress. Yet she would describe the 
gown not merely twice but half a dozen times so that the woman wearing it might send 
every description to her rich relatives back East without arousing their suspicion that 
she was wearing the same dress year after year. Therefore, whenever she wrote up 
the dresses worn at a party we were sure to sell from fifty to a hundred extra papers. 
She could turn a breast-pin and a home-made point-lace handkerchief tucked in the front 
of a good old lady’s best black satin into “‘point-lace and diamonds,” that was always 
good for a dozen copies of the paper, and she never overlooked the dress of the wife of 
a good advertiser, no matter how plain it might be. 

She was worth her wages to the office merely as a compendium of shams. She knew 
whether the bridal couple, who announced that they would spend their honeymoon 
in the East, were really going to Niagara Falls, or whether they were going to spend a 
week with his relatives in Decatur, Illinois. She knew every woman in town who 
bought two prizes for her whist party—one to give if her friend should win the prize, 
and another to give if the woman she hated should win. And with the diabolical eye 
of a fiend she detected the woman who was wearing the dry-cleaned, cast-off clothing of 
her sister in the city. What she saw the office knew, though with the wisdom of a 
serpent she kept her conclusions out of the paper if they would do any harm or hurt any 
one’s feelings. No pretender ever dreamed that she was not fooling Miss Larrabee. She 
was willing to agree most sympathetically with the woman who insisted that the 
‘common people” wouldn’t be interested in the list of names at her party. And the only 
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Insisted that the “Common People ”’ Wouldn’t be Interested 


place where we ever saw Miss Larrabee’s claw in print was 
in the insistent misspelling of the name of a woman who 
made it a point to ridicule the paper. 

We have had other girls around the office since Miss 
Larrabee left, but they don’t seem to get the work done 
with any system. She was not only industrious, but prac- 
tical. Friday mornings, when her work piled up, instead of 
fussing around the office and chattering at the telephone, 
she would dive into her desk and bring up her regular list of 
adjectives. These she would copy on three slips, carefully 


The Young Man in the Worl 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


\ i J) HAT of the young man 
who stands without the 
college gates? What 
of him upon whom Fate has 
locked the doors of this arsenal 
of power and life’s equipment? 
“Why does not some one 
give counsel and encourage- 
ment to the boy who, for any one of a thousand reasons, 
cannot take four years, or four months, from his life of 
continuous toil in order to go to college?” asked a young 
man full of the vitality of purpose, but to whom even the 
education of our high schools was an absolute impossibility. 
And who shall deny the weight and insistence of that 
question? Is it, indeed, not more important than the 
questions which concern the man who can go to college? 
After all, for most of our eighty millions, the college is 
practically beyond reach. Even among those young men 
who have the nerve, ability and ambition to “work their 
way through college,’ there are tens of thousands who 
cannot do even that, no matter if they were willing for four 
years to toil at saw-buck, live on gruel, and dress in over- 
alls and hickoryshirt. I have in mind nowa spirited young 
American of this class whose father died when the son was 
still a boy, and on whose shoulders, therefore, fell the duty 
of “supporting mother and helping the girls” even before 
his young manhood had begun. 


The Importance of Men at the Bottom 


pee this young man, college or university might just as 
well be Jupiter, or Saturn, or Arcturus. Very well. 
What of this young man? What of the myriads of young 
Americans like him? What hope does our complex indus- 
trial civilization, which every day grows more intense, 
hold out to these children of hard circumstances, whose 
muscles daily strain at the windlasses of necessary duty? 
I repeat the question, and multiply the forms in which 

I put it. It is so pressingly important. It concerns the 
most important material with which free institutions work 
—the neglected man, he whom Fortune overlooks. Whata 
strange weakness of human nature that makes everybody 
interested in the man at the top, and nobody interested 
in the man at the bottom! Yet it is the man at the 


Editor's Note — This is the last of a series of articles by Senator 
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dividing the list so that no one had a duplicate, and in the 
afternoon each of the boys received a slip with a list of 
parties, and with instructions to scatter the adjectives she 
had given him through the accounts of the parties assigned 
to him—and the work was soon done. There was no 
scratching the head for synonyms for ‘beautiful,’ “su- 
perb”’ or ‘‘elegant.”” Miss Larrabee had doled out to each 
of us the adjectives necessary, and, given the adjectives, 
society reporting is easy. Also the editing of the copy is 
easy, for one does not have to remember whether or not 
the refreshments were ‘delicious’ at the Jones party 
when he sees the word in connection with the viands at the 
Smith party. No two parties were ever “‘elegant’’ the 
same week. No two events were ‘“‘charming.”” No two 
women were “‘exquisitely’’ gowned. The person who was 
assigned the adjective ‘‘delightful’’ by Miss Larrabee 
might stick it in front of a luncheon, pin it on a hostess, or 
use it for an evening’s entertainment. But he could use it 
only once. And with a list of those present and the adjec- 
tives thereunto appertaining, even a new boy could get up 
a column in half an hour. She had an artist’s pride in the 
finished work, however much she might dislike the thing 
in making, and she used to sail down to the press-room as 
soon as the paper was out, and, picking up the paper from 
the folder, she would stand reading her page, line upon line, 
precept upon precept, though every word and syllable was 
familiar to her. 

During her first year she joined the Woman’s State 
Press Club, but she discovered that she was the only real 
worker in the club and she never attended a second meeting. 
She told us that too many of the women wore white stock- 
ings and low shoes and read their own unpublished short 
stories, and she feared they regarded her wide-shouldered 
shirtwaist and melodramatic openwork hosiery with sus- 
picion and alarm. 

As the years passed, and wedding after wedding sizzled 
under her pen, she complained to us that she was begin- 
ning to be called ‘‘auntie”’ in too many houses, and that 
the stock of available young men who didn’t wear their 
handkerchiefs under their collars at the dances had dwin- 
dled down totwo. This reality faces every girl who lives 
inacountry town. Then she is left with two alternatives: 
to go visiting or to begin bringing them up by hand. 


THE NEGLECTED YOUNG MAN 


bottom upon whom our Republican institutions are 
established. It is the man at the bottom who, science 
tells us, will by the irresistible processes of Nature produce 
after a while the man at the top. 

The young Bonaparte proved himself a very wizard of 
human nature when he said: ‘‘Every soldier of France 
carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” And did not 
the Master, with a wisdom wholly divine, choose as the 
seed-bearers of our faith throughout the world the neg- 
lected men? Only one of the Apostles was what we would 
term to-day a “college man’’—namely, St. Luke, the 
physician. What said the Teacher? ‘‘The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.”’ 

Yes, the neglected man is the important man. We do 

snot think so day by day, we idle observers of our Vanity 

Fair, we curbstone watchers of the world’s street parade. 
We think it is the conspicuous man who counts. Our 
attention is mostly for him who wears the epaulets of prom- 
inence and favorable condition. Therefore most articles, 
papers and volumes on young men consider only that lucky 
favorite-of-Fortune-for-the-hour, the college man. 

But the great Corsican who knew men, and with that 
knowledge made monarchs absurd, the recasting of geog- 
raphy his recreation, and even dethroned for a time the 
Fates themselves, administering the destinies of peoples 
from the high seat of his sane audacity—the mighty Little 
Corporal knew better. He knew that in the breasts of the 
neglected millions beats the heart of Empire. 

That was why he said: ‘‘ Every soldier of France carries 
a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” And that.sentence, 
thrilling the soul of every peasant from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, aroused a power upon which mankind to-day 
still looks with admiration and with awe, as mankind will 
continue to regard it while history speaks. 

And this paper is therefore addressed to the neglected 
man. Iwould have speech with those young men with stout 
heart, true intention and good ability, who labor outside 
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Wearing the Dry-Cleaned, Cast-Off Clothing of 
Her Sister in the City 


Miss Larrabee went visiting. At the end of a mont }} 
wrote: ‘‘It’s all over with me. He isa nice fellow, an 1: 
a job doing ‘Live Topics About Town’ here on the 
Give my job to the little Wheatly girl, and tell her teu 
writing poetry, and hike up her dress in the back. | 
adjectives are in the left-hand corner of the desk 1} 
When Knighthood was in Flower. And do you suj> 
you could get me and the grand keeper of the record in 
seals a pass home for Christmas if I’d do you a New »1 
letter some time? 

“They say these city papers are hog tight!” 


those college walls, to vi 
they look with longing bib 
yond which they may not As 

First, then, do not let tl i 
cumstances that keep you | ( 
college discourage you. If 1 
a little thing as that dep 's 
you, it is proof that yo al 
not the character who would have succeeded if you d 
lifetime of college education. If you are discourage b 
cause you cannot go to college, what will happen t /0 
when life hereafter presents to you much harder WU 
tions? Remember that every strong man who pr ai 
in the merciless contest with events faces conditions * IC 
to weaker men seem inaccessible — are inaccessible. i 

But it is the scaling of these heights, or the va 


through them, or the blasting of them out of their wa 
out of existence, which makes these strong men stron 
is the overcoming of these obstacles day after day 
year after year, as long as life lasts, which gives 
mighty ones much of their power. What is it y ‘ 
admire in men whom you think fortunate — what is 
their mastery of adversity after adversity? What i 
which you call success but victory over untoward ev its 
Do not, then, let your resolution be softened by the ar 
luck that keeps you out of college. If that permar tl 
bends you, you are not a Damascus blade of tem? 
steel—you are a sword of lead, heavy, dull and yie 
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FAND. perhaps it is not hard luck, after all. Ma;e 
is only the test of the stuff that is in you. i 
that was the view of that constructive genius, Co! 
Huntington, the greatest railroad man tne world haw 
duced up tohis time; for you will rememberthatinmy P 
on the Young Man and College Life I quoted the opin 
this master mind of the railroad world, that colleg!s 
waste of any young man’s time, unfitting instead of «P 
ping him for doing the real things of our workada 

Next to Collis P. Huntington, the railroad man 
last generation, whose ability rose to genius, was 
dent Scott, of the Pennsylvania system. He thoug! 
Mr. Huntington, that a college training was unl 
and his own life demonstrated that the very 
errs the very crest of effort and rew: 
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hed by men who know neither 
k nor Latin, nor science as taught 
, schools, nor mental philosophy as 
down in books. Fromamessenger- 
y to the general of an industrial 
my of thousands of men, and the 
irecting mind planning the expendi- 
e of scores of millions of dollars be- 
ing to great capitalists — such was / 
> career of Thomas Scott. & 
Very well, why should you not do as 
9—“ Because my competitors have 
liege education and I have not,” do 
juanswer? But, man, Colonel Scott 
d no college education! —‘‘ Because 
e other fellows have friends and in- 
ience and I have none,” do you pro- 
‘st? But neither President Scott nor 
on monumental successes had friends 


influence to start with. Don’t ex- 
4se yourself then. Come! Buck up! 
2a man. 
“Tam greatly troubled,” the general 
\perintendent of one of the most 
‘tensiverailroad systems in the world 
id to me some two years ago as we rode from Des Moines, 
wa, to Chicago. ‘‘I am greatly troubled,” said he, ‘“‘to 
idan assistant superintendent. There are now under me 
iven young engineers, every man a graduate of a college; 
‘ur of them with uncommon ability, and all of them 
slatives of men heavily interested in this network of 
jilroads. But not one of them will do. Three nights 
0 all of them happened to meet in Chicago. While there, 
| of them went out to have what they called ‘a good 
ne’ together — drinking, and that sort of thing. 

“This, in itself, is enough to blacklist every man for 
je position of my assistant and my successor,’’ continued 
se general superintendent. ‘This road will not intrust 
4 operating management to a man who willfully makes 
jmself less than his best every day and every night. 
‘sides this, each of them has some defect. One is bril- 
|nt, but not steady; another is steady, but not resource- 
il—not inventive—and soon. Weare looking all over the 
jnited States for the young man who has the ability, char- 
‘ter, health and habits which my assistant must have.” 
This general superintendent, under whose orders more 
jan ten thousand men daily performed their complex 
«d delicately adjusted functions, was fifty-three years of 
e. Now listen to this, you who cannot go to college: He 
carted thirty-five years ago as a freight handler in Chicago 
ia dollar a day for this same railroad company, which was 
ten a comparatively small and obscure line. 

Ah! but you say: ‘‘That was thirty-five years ago.” 
bg, and that is the trouble with you, is it not? You 
‘nt to start in as superintendent of a great system or 
te head of a mighty business, do you not? You might 
| as well get that out of your 
head. It cannot be done. 
It ought not to be done. 

If you are willing to work 
as hard as this man worked, 
as hard as President Scott, 
of the Pennsylvania system, 
worked; if you are willing to 
stay right by your job in- 
stead of changing every 
thirty minutes; if you are 
willing to wait as long as 
they; if you are willing to 
plant the seed of success in 
the soil of good hard work, 
and then water it with good 
hard work, and attend its 
growth with good hard work, 
and wait its flowering and 
fruitage with patience, its 
en a flowering and fruitage will 
F el come. Do not doubt it. 

Rare For, mark you, this man, 
at the time he told me that 
his system was looking all 
| over the United States for a 
Jung man capable of being his assistant, had seven high- 
ide college men on his hands. He would have been more 
n delighted to take any one of them. Also, he would 
ve taken a man who had never seen acollege just as 
Cickly. All he wanted was a man who knew enough 
“out operating a railroad, and had the qualities of leader- 
Sp, the gift of organizing ability. 

_[t did not matter to this superintendent whether the 
-*istant he sought had been to college or not, whether 
‘was rich or poor. He didn’t care a bit more about 
tht than he cared whether the man for whom this place 
Sseeking was a blond or a brunette. The only question 
2 ut he was asking was: ‘‘ Where is the man who is equal 
“tthe job?” 

_And that, my young friend, is the question which all in- 
i asking in every field of human effort; that is the 
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You, Who Read This, Never 
Had to Work Half So Hard 
as This Boy 
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| And Perhaps it is Not 
| Hard Luck, After All 


question your fate is putting to you who are 
anxious to do big work—“ Are you equal to 
the job?” If you are not, then be honest 
enough to step out of the contest. Be honest 
enough not to envy the other young men who 
are equal to the job. Yes, be honest enough 
to applaud the man who is equipped and 
who marches bravely to his task. Don’t 
find fault with him. Don’t swear that ‘‘there 
is no chance for a young man any more.” 
That’s not true, you know. And remember 
always that, if you do all you are fitted for, 
you do as well as your abler brother, and 
better than he if you do your best and he 
does not do his best. 

A young man whom fortune had kept from 
college, but who is too stout-hearted to let 
that discourage him, said to me the other 
day: “I don’t think that a college education 
confers, or that the absence of it prevents, 
success. But I do think that, where there 
are two men of equal health, ability and char- 
acter, one will be chosen who has been to col- 
lege, and to this extent the college man has a 
better chance.”’ This is true for the ordinary 
man. It is true for the man who is willing to put jorth no 
more than the ordinary effort. 

But you who read this—you are willing to put forth 
extraordinary effort, are you not? You are willing to show 
these favored wearers of cap and gown that you will run as 
fast and as far as they, with all their training, are you not? 
You are willing—yes, and determined—to use every extra 
hour which your college brother, thinking he 
has the advantage of you, may possibly waste. 
And if you do, biography (that most inspiring 
volume in all literature) absolutely demon- 
strates that your reward will be as rich as 
the college man’s reward. Yes, richer—for 
the gold which your refinery purges from the 
dross of your disadvantages will be doubly 
refined by the fires of your intenser effort. 

In 1847 two men were born who have blessed 
mankind with productive work which, rich 
as is now its benefits to the race, will create 
a new wealth of human helpfulness with each 
succeeding year as long as time endures. 
Both these men have lived, almost to a day, 
the same number of years; both of them are 
still alive; both of them have labored in 
neighboring sections of the same field. They 
are alike, too, in character, almost duplicates 
in ability. Here, then, is material for a 
perfect comparison. 

One of them was a college man, the son of 
a celebrated educator and himself a professor 
in the Boston University. He used the gifts 
which God gave him for that purpose, and 
as long as the transmission of human speech 
continues among men, the name of Alexander 
Graham Bell will be honored by all the world. 

The other of these men could no more have gone to 
college than he could have crossed the Atlantic on a sheet 
of paper. You, who read this, never had to work half so 
hard as this man worked when he was a boy. Your pa- 
tience will never be so taxed and tested as his patience was 
and is. But who can say that your efforts and your per- 
sistence will not be as richly rewarded, according to your 
ability, as his have been, if you will try as hard as he has 
tried, and use every ounce of yourself as effectively as he 
has used himself? 

At twelve years of age he was a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk Railway. That didn’t satisfy him. The mystery 
of the telegraph (and what is more mysterious?) constantly 
called him. The click of the instrument was a voice from 
an unknown world speaking to him words far different 
from those recorded in the messages that instrument was 
transmitting. And so Thomas A. Edison, without a dollar 
or afriend, set himself to work to master the telegraph and 
to explore the mysteries behind it. Result: The duplex 
telegraph and the developments from that ; the phonograph, 
the incandescent electric light, and those numerous inven- 
tions which, one after another, have confounded the bigotry 
and ignorance of the world. 

Edison and Bell—one a college man and the other a 
laborer without the gates, unlike in preparation but similar 
in character, devotion and ability, and equal winners of 
honor and reward at the hands of a just if doubting world. 

I might go on all day with illustrations like this. 
History is brilliant with the names of those who have 
wrought gloriously without a college training. Also these 
men have succeeded in every possible line of work. 
They are among the living, too, as well as among those 
whose earthly careers have ended. 

The men who never went to college have not only 
built great railroads, but also have written immortal 
words; not only have they been great editors, but also 
they have created vast industries, and piled mountain- 
high their golden fortunes; not only have they made 
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epoch-making discoveries in science, but they have set 
down in words of music a poetry whose truth and sweet- 
ness makes nobler human character and finer the life’s 
work of all who read their sentences of light. 

Among the ‘“‘fathers’’ who established this government, 
the greatest never went to college. Hamilton was not a 
college man. Washington, to this day the first of Ameri- 
cans, was not a college man—indeed, the Father of his 
Country never even attended school after he was sixteen 
years old. 

Of the great founders of modern journalism—the four 
extraordinary men whom all men of their profession to 
this day refer to as the great journalists—only one was 
a college graduate—Raymond, who founded the New 
York Times. Charles A. Dana, who made the New York 
Sun the most quoted newspaper of his generation, was 
not a college graduate. William Cullen Bryant, who gave 
to the New York Evening Post a peculiar distinction and 
preéminence, went to college only a little more than a 
single year. 

Samuel Bowles, who established the Springfield Repub- 
lican and made its influence felt for righteousness through- 
out the nation, attended a private institution for only a 
short while. James Gordon Bennett, the editor whose 
resourceful mind sent Stanley to the heart of African 
jungles to find Livingstone, was never a college student. 

And Horace Greeley, that amazing mind and character, 
who created the New York Tribune, and who, through it, for 
many years exercised more power over public opinion than 
any other single influence in the Republic, never went to col- 
lege; and Greeley’sfamous saying, in which he called college 
graduates ‘‘horned cattle,’’ remained for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a standing maxim in the editorial rooms 
of all the big newspapers of the country. 

Stephenson, the perfecter of the locomotive, 
was not a college man. He was the son of a 
fireman in one of the English collieries. As 
a boy, he was himself a laborer in the mines. 
Undoubtedly the greatest engineer America 
has yet produced was Captain Eads, whose 
fame was world-wide; yet this Indiana boy, 
who constructed the jetties of the Mississippi 
and built the ship railroad across the Isthmus 
of Panama, never had a day’s instruction in 
any higher institution of learning than the 
common schools of Dearborn County, Indiana. 
Ericsson, who invented the Monitor, and 
whose creative genius revolutionized naval 
warfare, was a Swedish immigrant. Robert 
Fulton, who invented the steamboat, never 
went to college. 

And take literature: John Bunyan was 
uneducated in the accepted sense of that 
word. If Milton went to college, Shakespeare 
had no other alma mater than the university 
of human nature. Robert Burns was not a 
“college man.”’ Our own Washington Irving 
never saw the inside of any higher institution 
of learning. Among other writers, Lew 
Wallace, soldier, diplomat and author, was 
self-educated. John Stuart Mill, who was distinguished 
as a philosopher and economist, was innocent of a college 
training. James Whitcomb Riley, our American Burns, is 
not a ‘‘college man.”’ Hugh Miller, the Scotchman, whose 
fame as a geologist is known to all, did not go to college. 

In statesmanship, Henry Clay wrested his education 
from books, experience, and downright hard thinking ; and 
we Americans still like to tell of the immortal Lincoln por- 
ing over the pages of his few and hard-won volumes before 
the glare of the wood-fire on the hearth, or the uncertain 
light of the tallow dip. Benjamin Franklin got his educa- 
tion in a printshop; and 
Grover Cleveland is not 
a college graduate, and, 
indeed, never went to 
college at all. 

In American productive 
industry, the most con- 
spicuous name, undoubt- 
edly, is that of Andrew 
Carnegie; yet this great 
ironmaster, and master of 
gold as well, who has writ- 
ten as vigorously as he has 
wrought, was a Scotch 
immigrant. George Pea- 
body, the philanthropist, 
never was inside a college 
as a student; he was a 
clerk when he was eleven 
years old. At least three 
of the most astonishing 
though legitimate busi- 
ness successes which have 
been made in the last dec- 
ade in New York were 
made by men not yet 
forty-five years old, none 
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of whom had any other education than our commonschools. 


Lam not sure, but I will hazard the guess that a majority 
of the great business men of Chicago never saw a college. 

These illustrations occur to the mind as I write, and with- 
out special selection. Doubtless the entire space of this 
paper might be occupied by nothing more than the names 
of men who have blessed the race and become historic suc- 
cessesin every possible department of human industry, none 
of whom ever saw the inside of either college or university. 

But all of these do not prove that you ought not to go to 
college if you can. Certainly you ought to go to college a 
it is possible. But the lives of these men do prove that no 
matter how hard you think the conditions are that surround 
you, success is yours in spite of them, 7/ you are willing to 
pay the price of success —if you are willing to work and wait; 
if you are willing to be patient, keep sweet, and to main- 
tain fresh and strong your faith in God, your fellow-men 
and in yourself. 

The life of any one of the men whom I have mentioned 
is not only an inspiration but an instruction to you, who, 
like these men, cannot go to college. Consider, for exam- 
ple, how Samuel B. Raymond established the New York 
Times. He wrote his own editorials; he did his own re- 
porting ; he set his own type; he distributed his own papers. 
That was the beginning. 


The Mills of Man 


NE of the most successful merchants that I know 
opened a little store in the midst of large and preten- 
tious mercantile establishments. He bought his own 
goods; he was his own clerk; he swept and dusted his 
own storeroom, and polished his own show-cases. He 
was up at five in the morning, and he worked until 
twelve and one at night, and then slept on the counter. 
That was less than thirty years ago. To-day he is at the 
head of the largest department store in one of the consider- 
able cities of this country, and he owns his store. 

‘“What do you raise on these shaly hills?”’ I asked one 
time of that ideal American statesman, Senator Orville 
H. Platt, of Connecticut. ‘‘ Manhood,” answered this splen- 
did New Englander, and then he went on to point out the 
seemingly contradictory facts that a poor soil universally 
produces stern and upright character, solid and productive 
ability and dauntless courage. The very effort required 
to live in these ungenerous surroundings; the absolute ne- 
cessity to make every blow tell, to preserve every fragment 
of value; the ceaseless exercise of the inventive faculty, 
thus making the intellect more productive by the con- 
tinuous and creative use of it—all these develop those 
powers of mind and heart which, through all history, have 
distinguished the inhabitants of such countries as Switzer- 
land and New England. ‘And so,”’ said Connecticut’s 
great Senator, ‘‘these rocky hills produce manhood.” 

So, what you have got to do, young man who cannot go 
to college, is to develop yourself with the most vigorous 
care. Take your reading, forexample. Choose your books 
with an eye single to their helpfulness. Let all your reading 
be for the strengthening of your understanding, the increase 
of your knowledge. Your more fortunate competitor will 
probably not be doing this. 

And when you read make what you read yours. Think 
about it. Absorb it. Make it a part of your mental being. 
Far more important than this, make every thought you 
read in books, every fact which the author furnishes you, 
the seed for new thoughts of your own. Remember that 
no fact in the universe stands by itself, but that every fact 
is related to every other fact. Trace out the connection of 
truth with truth, and you will soon confront that most 
amazing and important of all truths, the correlation of all 
force, all thought, all matter. 

And thus, too, will your mind acquire a trained and 
systematic strength, which is the chief purpose of all the 
training that college and university give. For, mind you, 
the principal purpose of going to college is not to acquire 
knowledge. Thatis only secondary. The chief reason fora 
college education is the making of a trained mind and 
the building of a sound character. 

These suggestions as to reading apply to everything else: 
to men, to business, to society, to life. Because you must 
compete with the college men, you cannot be careless with 
books—in the selection of books, or in the use of them. 
For the same reason, you cannot be indifferent with men 
and your relationship with them. If other men are loose 
and inaccurate in reading the character of their fellows, 
most certainly you cannot afford to be so. If the men who 
have battalions of friends to start with become negligent 
of their associations, welcoming all fish that come to their 
net—and frogs, too—you dare not take the risk of a disso- 
lute companionship or any other companionship that will 
weaken the daily discipline of yourself, or lower you in the 
esteem of the people. Thus you become a careful student 
of human nature. And never forget that he who has 
mastered this, the most abstruse of sciences, has a better 
equipment for practical success than all the abstract 
learning from the days of Socrates till now could give him, 

You need all your nerve. You have got to keep “clean 
to the bone,” as Jack London expressesit. You have got 
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to take thought of the morrow. You have got to do all 
those things which your employer, and all observers of 
you, will, consciously or unconsciously, approve; and re- 
frain from doing anything that your employer, or his wife, 
or the world, or anybody who is watching you, will disap- 
prove of, even subconsciously. 

Thus your profound understanding that effectiveness 
is what counts will cut out every questionable habit, every 
association of idleness and sloth. No social club for you; 
that institution is for the man of dollars and of Greek. 
No evenings with gay parties for you; you must use those 
precious hours for reading, planning, sleep. You cannot 
dally with brilliant indirectness; you must make every 
man and woman understand that you are goldenly sincere, 
forcefully earnest, earnestly honest, high of intention, 
sound in purpose, direct in method. Out of all of these, you 
will finally achieve everything which the college is designed 
to give: skilled intellect, mind equipped with systematized 
knowledge, simple, earnest, upright character. 

Let me close with two illustrations within my own per- 
sonal experience. In one of the most charming inland 
cities of the United States, or of the world for that matter, 
I met, some fifteen years ago, a young man of German 
parentage. His father was poor. The son simply had to 
help support the family by his daily work. He never got 
nearer college than in his dreams. He knew something of 
printing, and was employed by a vigorous new firm at a 
humble salary. By processes such as I have analyzed 
above, he made himself the best man in technical work 
in the firm’s employ. The next step was to demonstrate 
his ability as a manager and financier. 

With some other sound young men of like quality, he 
established a building and loan association, one of those 
banks of the people which flourished in those days. He 
had no capital behind him. His acquaintance was small. 
Never mind, he made acquaintances among people of his 
own class. So did his fellow-directors. Those common 
people from whom this young man sprang furnished from 
their earnings the necessary money. The little institution 
was conducted with all-our American dash, with all his 
German caution. Of course it prospered. How could it 
help prospering? While other building and loan associa- 
tions undertook alluring but hazardous experiments, this 
little concern rejected them with all the calm but haughty 
disfavor of the most conservative old bank. 

After a while people began to take notice of this little 
institution. Its depositors were satisfied, its customers 
pleased. One day the attorney of the association, also a 
young man, called his fellow-directors together, and re- 
signed, upon the ground that he thought the movement 
of gold abroad, and other financial phenomena, indicated 
a panic within the next two or three years. Did this dismay 
the young German-American? Not much. 

“This is Just what I am looking for,” said he. ‘I have 
been able to manage this institution in prosperous times; 
now if I can only have a chance to close it up so that no man 
loses a dollar, when big banks around me are falling, I will 
accomplish all I have started to accomplish.” 


No Time to Waste Time 


Sue enough, the panic of 1893 arrived, and the young 

man’s opportunity came. Bank after bank collapsed ; 
old institutions whose venerable names had been their 
sufficient guaranty went down in a day. Many building 
and loan associations, taking advantage of certain pro- 
visions of the law, and of their charters, refused to pay their 
depositors on demand. 

But not so with the model experiment of my young 
friend, by which he proposed to demonstrate his ability 
to organize, manage and support a difficult business, and 
properly to handle complex financial questions. He closed 
his institution up amid the appreciation and praise of 
everybody who knew about it. But in the mean time he 
had worked a little harder than ever for the firm that 
employed him. He took part in politics, too. 

His acquaintance grew, at first slowly and steadily, and 
then with ever-increasing rapidity, as each new-made friend 
enthusiastically described him to others. It soon got on 
the tongues of the people that,even in his politics, this young 
man didn’t drink, smoke or swear. More marvelous than 
all, it was said that he was even religious!—and the saying 
was true. During all these years, when he had no time 
for anything else, he also had no time to stay away from 
Sunday-school and church. 

He had no time for ‘‘society”’ ; not a moment for parties; 
not an hour for the clubs. But he did have time for one 
girl, and for her he did not have time enough. All this was 
long ago. To-day this young man is a member of the firm 
for which, many years past, he began as a common work- 
man, and which has since grown to be one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the entire country. Successful banks 
have made him a director. On all hands his judgment is 
sought and taken, by old and able men in business, polities 
and finance. And, to crown all these achievings, he has 
builded him a home where all the righteous joys abound, 
and over which presides the ‘‘girl he went to see” in the 
hard days of his beginnings. 


nities, no friends, few acquaintances. But he 
right principles, good health, and an understanding 

every drop of his blood must be wrought into a deed, ey 
minute of his time compounded into power. a } 
Come, then, don’t mope. Sleep eight hours. Then the 
hours for your meals, and a chance for your stomact o 
begin digesting them after you have eaten them. Ty 
makes eleven hours and leaves thirteen hours remain ». 
Take one of these for getting to and from your busin 
Then work the other twelve. What, no recreation, , 
you? Certainly; recreation and pleasure, too. Fo a 
young man like you, full of that boundless vigor of yo 1, 
what higher pleasure can there be than the doing of j ip 
work better than anybody else does the same kind of we ? 
_ 

Why One Man Failed « 
De 
New for the other illustration. Three years ago a »- 
tain young man from New York came to a public n i, 
the son of a friend who occupied a Government posit i, 
He was studying law. He was “‘ quivering” with ambit ), 
But his lungs were getting weak. Would it be possib] o 
get him a place on some ranch for six or eight mon’ ;? 
Yes, it was possible. An acquaintance was glad to ‘< 
him. At the end of his time, he returned still “qui r- 
ing” with ambition. He was going to make a lawr, 
that’s what he was going to make—the very best lay =r 
that ever mastered Blackstone. He already had a cl; 
ship promised in a prominent law office. d 

Splendid, thusfar. But observe the next step. In al it 
twelve months this young man came again to the pi ic 
man. Would he help to get promotion for a certain in 
who held a Government position paying him $150 a mor 1? 
This latter man’s record was admirable; he deserved 9- 
motion on his own account. But why the interes of 
the would-be lawyer, who was ‘‘ quivering” with ambit 1? 
It developed that if the other fellow was promoted, is 
embryo Erskine could, with the aid of influential poli al 
friends, be appointed in his place. But why did he vat 
this position? Well, answered the young man, it w ld 
enable him to take his law-course at one of the law-sel \ls 
of the Capital and get his degree, and all that sor of 
thing. Also, it would enable him to live at home th 

mother? Yes, that was a consideration, he admittec 
But did he think that that was as good a training or 
his profession as the clerkship in the office in New Y <? 
And would it give him as good a chance of a busines: ¢- 
quaintance while he was getting that training? Per ps 
not; but after all he didn’t get very much salary in the +w 
York law-office. Why, how much did he get? (ly 
twenty a week. But was not that enough to live on a 
modest boarding-house; enough to get a room with d, 
table, one chair anda washstand; enough to buy hin he 
necessary clothing? Oh, yes, of course he could ser ch 
along on it, but it was hardly what a young man 0 1is 
standing and family ought to have. Oh, it didn’t er)le 
him to get out into society, was that it? Well, yes, heist 
admit there was something in that; Washington had s ‘al 
advantages, to be sure, and $150 a month, living in his m 
home, would enable him to have some of that life w ch 
a young man was entitled to. i 
That young man had the wrong notion of life. | til 
he changed his point of view utterly, suecess was ¢ 0- 
lutely impossible for him. What that young man ne ed 
was the experience of going back to New York and he ng 
to apply for a position after a position until his shoe- les 
had worn out, and he had felt the pangs of hunger. Je 

needed iron in his blood, that is what he needed. — 

Right before him in New York was an illustratic of 
this. One of the most notable successes at the bar v ch 
that city or this country has witnessed in the last fi en 
years has been made by a young man who had ne ier 
college education, money nor friends. He was, lam id, 
a stenographer in one of New York's legal establishm ts. 
But that young man had done precisely what I have ¢! 
pounding at over and over again in this paper. To ay 
he is one among half a dozen of the most notable lav 

in the greatest city of the greatest nation in the wor 
It is all in the using of what you have. Let me reat 
again what I have said in a previous paper—the inser] 0" 
which Mr. Lewis reports was inscribed by Doe Peets oO he 
headboard of Jack King, whose previousness furn’« 
“Wolfville” with its first funeral: ; 


wa! 


JACK KING, DECEASED. rd 
Lire Arn’r THE Houpine or A Goop Hanp, 


BUT ds 
Tur Piayine or A Poor Hand Wah. 


r 


And this is nothing more than our frontier sta 
the Parable of the Talents. After all, it is not wha’ 
but what we make out of what we have, that 
world of work. And, what’s more, that is t 
that ought to count. 7) 


exposure of United Power’s bribery 
and corruption fund did? It sobered 
abe. In a personal note to me, he con- 
tulated me on being the “‘best managing 
tor the News—not the News’ proprietor” 
vad ever had—telling me I’d understand 
+. distinction before long. He said he’d be 
tek in a day or two and that, in the mean 
xe, I should ‘‘sit tight.” I didn’t know 
tn on what! 

+ brought our Respected Proprietor back 
-cown in the morning for the first time since 
] been on the News, with a copy of his own 
ser in his hand and a face so scared that, 
; lly, I was sorry for him. 

+ stirred the Press to issuing an extra before 
pm accusing Offield himself of having sold 
© to United Power, declaring that he had 
e ered into a contract with Boss Bassett to 
aitain from roasting the company in the 
fure for the sum of $40,000 a year, to be 
pd in the guise of advertisement in special 
ecions. 

_ t brought Bliss, of the Evening Mail, over 
tinterview our poor Respected Proprietor. 
4d Offield, wriggling in McCabe’s big chair 
wh self-consciousness and discomfort, was 
eseted with Bliss for half an hour, and then 
t newspaper man came out, red-faced and 
ay, leaving Offield white-faced and angry 
whin. 

' Vhy? 

_‘hat’s what I asked myself when Bliss 
hried off with a look at me that mystified 
nm. What in the world could our R. P. have 
teay? 

_ found out when the Mail came out. There 
itvas, spread over the first page: OF FIELD 
PTS BLAME ON HIS NEWS EDITOR, 
TEODORE THOMPSON. 

h, for all the typed bombshells, big and 
lite, that I’ve let loose over unsuspecting 
hids in a long career black with printers’ ink, 
Laid when I saw that lie in print! I knew 
thn how it feels to be the woman who cares 
fothe man in the case. And care! Oh, I 
ced so much that I could have better borne 
th whole world’s reviling me than that one 
merable voice should doubt him. 

.nd here was the one thing that comforted 
m: There wasn’t a man in the local-room— 
ar Ted had been brought in from a rival 
peer, remember, and put over every head there — that 
beeved it. Even Bowman threw down the Mail with its 
dcble-leaded story and cried out: ‘Oh, that’s too thin!” 
_ gulped when I heard that and tore in two the discharge 
ne I was writing him at that very moment, and, instead, 
Int him off on the Quillinan story, the cream of the day’s 
asgnments. It was just then that Gibson, the business 
maager, who had happened in, sang out: 

Well, it may seem thin to you fellows, and it’s decent 
of ou to stand up for one of your own order, but if you'll 
wch things from now on you'll notice that Thompson’s 
ded journalistically. There isn’t a paper in the State 
th:’ll dare to hire him. 2 Oh, yes, I know all about 
hicleverness, but he’ll have the reputation now of being 
algether too clever. And there isn’t a newspaper pro- 
prtor in town who, if he gave Thompson a desk, wouldn’t 
hee an uneasy doubt that he was grafting, instead of a2 

Instead of leaving the grafting to the respected pro- 
e himself!’ I burst out, charging into the hall after 


‘ibson stared at me aghast; and his stare brought me 
bas to my senses. 

_ After all,” I added, “‘it’s a proprietor’s own paper to 
‘hee and to sell out, to lie about and cheat and blackmail 
Wa, if he wants to be that kind of a man and own that 
Kil of a Paper. You're right, Mr. Gibson: there’s only 
onman on a paper who’s got its columns for sale; the rest 

_ of sare only free-lances who uphold the particular journal- 
ist banner under which we happen to have enlisted, 
_blidly ignoring the spots and blotches on it, and swearing 
‘Stetly that-its black is white and its white is dazzling 
Duty. But—all the same, there’s one thing neither Mr. 
JEld nor any other newspaper proprietor can do, and 
Is to use one of his men, and aman like Ted Thompson, 
whipping-boy when his own sins are found out!” 
vo!”’ came in a shout from the boys in the 
ging vigorously upon their desks. ‘‘Speech 
—speech!”’ 
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SOFT PERSUASION 


I—A Conference of the Powers 


By Miriam Michelson 


Author of In the Bishop’s Carriage 


The top one’s announcement was like a 
challenge. It had abulldog brevity and stern- 
ness, for all the world like the face of Boss 
Bassett of United Power. 

Senator Archibald Leonard Newberry’s 
card, which lay humbly beneath, hadn’t half 


The Place Looked Like a Wreck When We Got Through 


Gibson looked calmly at me. ‘‘Have you seen the con- 
tract signed with Thompson’s name, Miss Massey?’’ he 
asked softly. 

““No, and I don’t believe 

“*Oh, yes, I have,” he interrupted. 
Would you like to?” 

“‘No—no,” I gasped, when I had quieted something 
inside of me that seemed to be crying aloud. ‘You see, 
Mr. Gibson, a contract Ted had signed wouldn’t make 
the least bit of difference, for, of course, he signed for Mr. 
Offield with Offield’s knowledge and under Offield’s orders.” 

‘*Mr. Offield had given the whole management of the 
special edition into Thompson’s hands,” Gibson said 
quietly. ‘‘There happened to be one man in the business- 
office who was connected with the business end of the 
special edition. I discharged him this morning.” 

“Poor fellow!’ I exclaimed wrathfully. “Our R. P.’s 
sin must be a mighty big one, since it calls for two whipping- 
boys to suffer for it instead of one. Only—only Ted 
Thompson won’t take the whipping, Mr. Gibson, I'll 
bet you on that!’ And I turned and went back to my 
desk. 

Haughty? Nota bit of it. I was shivering in my boots. 
Ted’s word against Offield’s! That would be how it would 
stand. There wasn’t a working newspaper man in town 
who'd have hesitated for a second which one to believe, 
but working newspaper men don’t own newspapers; it’s 
working millionaires who do that, and the public is what 
they work, and newspaper men are what they work with. 
And Ted Thompson has to have a newspaper—it’s the 
tools of his trade. And how—how in the world was he 
going to get his name clean again? 

Savagely I pulled out a sheet of paper from my desk 
with the News letter-head at the top. 

“Mr. Charles Stanijord Offield: Dear Sir——’’ I wrote, 
and then Peter banged at my door and, throwing it un- 
necessarily wide open, laid two cards in front of me. 

Bren Bassett 


” 


“T have seen it. 


the imposing force of the top one; and yet, 
since his election, Newberry had been openly 
elected president of U. P. 

I looked at those two cards; the men whose 
names they bore must know the truth of this 
business—the most serious thing in Ted’s 
life—and mine. 

‘““They don’t want to see me, Peter,” I said 
peevishly. 

“*Oh, yes, they do,” he said. ‘‘ When they 
found Mr. Offield was out they asked for the 
managing editor. I told ’em he was off—on 
a vacation. Then they asked for the fellow 
that comes next. I told ’em he was off on a 
vacation. See the difference, Miss Massey? 
So then I told ’em the city editor was hold- 
ing the fort, and they said they must see 
him.” 

‘All right, send them in,” I said and went 
on with my letter. 

Oh, I say, in the midst of all my misery, it 
was good to see the start those two men gave 
when they saw a woman city editor instead 
of aman! And because that start flattered 
me and insulted my sex, I looked up in a 
preoccupied way, told Peter to set chairs, and 
begged them to excuse me for a moment, as I 
had to attend to a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

And it was important, mighty important 
to me. I was about to join the only club I 
ever belonged to—the Ex-City Editors’ Club. 
The way you go about joining is to write a 
thing like this: 

Mr. Charles Stanijord Ojjield: 

Dear Sir: I herewith present my 
resignation as city editor of the News. 
Kindly relieve me at your earliest con- 
venience. Ruopa Massey. 

I rang for Peter. 

“Take this yourself, Peter; don’t trust it 
| to anybody else,’’ I said, sealing it in an envel- 
ope; ‘‘and rush it. I want an answer as soon 

as you can possibly get back. Understand?” 
He did and was off—and he seemed, with 
that envelope, to take a part of me with him. 
But I hadn’t time to think of that. I just 
grabbed a telegraph-blank and scrawled: 
Ted Thompson, Fisherman’s Point: 

Come back quick, Teddy, and let’s fight it out 
together. R. 

I rang for a messenger of the other company so that 
Graves, our telegraph editor, mightn’t know more than 
was good for him, and then, brushing back my hair, I 
turned to those two big fellows. 

And they are big fellows; they hold the town and the 
State in the hollow of their hands. They know all the 
secrets of politics, all the follies of the press, all the weak- 
ness of the public. And yet they might have it all, for all 
of me, if they’d give me one little hint that’d clear Ted 
Thompson. 

““My congratulations, Miss Massey,” Newberry began 
pleasantly—he’d been watching me with an odd mixture 
of amusement and respect. ‘“‘I didn’t know the News 
had a lady city editor.” 

“Thank you, Senator, but city editors don’t last long on 
the News, you know,’ I laughed, and rattled on telling 
him about the Ex-City Editors’ Club. I didn’t tell him 
I'd just joined. 

Why not? Because any information relating to his own 
office must be in the hands of your R. P. before a white 
man has any right to speak of it. And because your boss 
is black is no reason for you to match him in color. 

But Newberry laughed with me, and even old Bassett 
grinned appreciatively as I ushered them into the next 
room— Offield’s—where we could talk undisturbed. 

““We have been looking for Mr. Offield, Miss Massey,”’ 
Bassett said at last, speaking with his usual deliberation— 
the Boss is a man of elegant leisure, if you believe the tone 
of his voice. ‘‘It is rather essential that I should see him, 
but he’s not down at Burlingame. He is not at the hotel— 
or says he is not, and, though I have telephoned a dozen 
times, I can’t seem to catch him here or at the club.” 

“Hm!” I remarked. ‘“‘That being the case, just why 
did you come to call, Mr. Bassett?” 


My — But it Hit Him Straight 
Between the Eyes! 


The Boss looked at me sharply, but Newberry interposed 
suavely: ‘‘ We thought—we hoped you might tell us where 
Mr. Offield is. It happens to be as important to him as to 
us that we should meet.” 

““There are times, Senator,’ I said with a smile, 
no one on the paper knows where Mr. Offield is.” 

““Yes, I know,” Newberry agreed with a knowing smile, 
‘‘times of stress, when Mr. Offield, like a certain great mil- 
itary commander, reposes full confidence in the officers he 
has left behind him. But past experience has taught us 
that there is always one person on the paper who knows 
Mr. Offield’s whereabouts. Mr. McCabe knew.” 

“Mr. McCabe is 

“‘On a vacation—yes, I know that. And so is Mr. 
Thompson. But it is simply incredible that at a time like 
this Mr. Offield should not be in touch with the office. It 
is almost certain that the next person in authority Syd 
He stopped suggestively. 

I sat there a moment cogitating. A boy or two came 
in with proofs, a card, some telegrams for McCabe which I 
tore open and sent orders to Fairbuoy about, and I had 
to answer the ’phone twice. But all the time I was think- 
ing, and when I turned to him I was ready for him. 

“‘T think, Senator,” I said at last, ‘‘you’ll have to take 
me—part way at least—into your confidence. You don’t 
know me very well, and -——” 

“Oh, pardon me,’ he interrupted graciously, ‘‘but I 
have a lively memory, Miss Massey, of certain obligations 
up at Sacramento during the last legislative session.” 

“But Mr. Bassett ——’’ I began with a smile, remember- 
ing the part the Bassett list had played in the story that 
landed the Senatorship at Newberry’s feet. 

“My dear young lady,” the Boss said softly, ‘“‘though I 
have always denied the existence of such a list as you 
published, and, as you know, the Senatorial investigation 
resulted in a vote of confidence in the accused Senators— 
still, all this does not preclude my being capable of admira- 
tion for a good fight well fought. I take off my hat, there- 
fore, to Miss Massey, both as journalist and—as pugilist !”’ 

We all laughed at that. Coming from the Boss it was 
meant to be excruciatingly funny. Old Bassett was im- 
mensely pleased with it himself. 

“Allright then,’’ I said finally, throwing out my hands. 
“Now, hands on the table. I may know where Mr. Offield 
is and I may not. In either case, he’s my Respected Pro- 
prietor, and, as it’s evident he doesn’t want you to know, I 
wouldn’t tell you if I could where he is. The only thing 
you can do is to trust me as you would have to trust McCabe 
if he were here. Then I'll forward your terms to Mr. 
Offield, making sure, of course, there’s no leak, and as for 
myself No—you've got to take me or leave me! 
I'll give myself no letter of recommendation to you or 
anybody else. Now, this is how we stand: Treat me as 
you would a man who’ s entitled to confidence or—well, 
frankly, let me get out the paper. There’s a lot to do.” 

“What a pity—what a pity you’re not a man, Miss 
Massey!” said Bassett, rubbing his chin reflectiv ely. 

‘‘Not at all, Bassett,” interrupted Newberry gallantly. 

“What sort of man is it that would wish such a girl as Miss 
Massey not to be a woman?” 

“It’s awfully nice of you both,’ I said dryly. 
just now I’m just a temporary managing editor. 
your business with the paper, Mr. Bassett?” 


“when 


“But 
What's 
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That reached him—straight. Without another word 
of preliminary, old Bassett drew his chair up close to the 
desk, put his elbow on the corner of it, and giving his short, 
stiff hair an aggressive rub upward, he got down to business. 

“‘T want from the News, Miss Massey, just what the 
Senatorial investigation gave Allen, Kinafy and those 
fellows up at the Legislature. I want a vote of confidence 
in United Power. That’s what I want, and I want it to be 
the leader on to-morrow morning’s editorial page.” 

“Phew!” I exclaimed thoughtfully and sat there a 
second looking right at him. ‘‘Of course, Mr. Bassett,” I 
went on when I got my breath, ‘‘there’s this handicap for 
me in talking with you—I don’t know just where U. P. 
and the News stand. I did know when I was up in Sacra- 
mento all right and knew just how my story of the Bassett 
list would be received at that time. But that’s some 
months ago. Still, Ido know—it was common talk 
at Sacramento, you remember—how much that vote of 
confidence up there cost United Power—I do know that 
that amount won’t buy the editorial columns of the News.” 

His small twinkling, cold eyes positively warmed to me. 
“You're quite right, Miss Massey,” he said gently. ‘‘If 
you'll pardon me—I know that even better than you do.” 

I laughed outright at that—it was such a facer. 

“Oh!” I said; “I am beyond my depth, eh? . . 
Well, as I understand it, you want me to tell Mr. Offield 
that an editorial "h 

“Not an editorial, Miss Massey,” the old fellow inter- 
rupted in a quick and positive voice, ‘‘not any editorial, 
but a strong, confident editorial with a backbone and an 
unmistakable intention not only to show belief in what 
it says but to take sides. In short, I want a thing that, 
as you’ve said, can’t be bought; and—more, that doesn’t 
sound as if it had been bought.” 

I stared at him, but admiringly. No wonder he’s Boss 
Bassett—a man that’s got the audacity to ask a thing like 
that! 

“Tl tell Mr. Offield,” I said. 
you say.” 

“Thank you.” 

Both men rose, and we stood there a minute while 
Fairbuoy came in to get me to O. K. the pay-roll. 

“There’s a quality in Mr. Offield, or a lack of it,’”’ New- 
berry said slowly, after Fairbuoy had gone, ‘‘ which makes 
him susceptible to the manner in which things are said to 
him and—and which makes him most responsive to the 
last argument that reaches him. Eh, Miss Massey, 
one more confidence, if you please. This isn’t for publica- 
tion, but you may have it to print first when the time 
comes: I am going to buy a newspaper here in town. I 
think—I am going to buy the News. I need it, and 

“Why,” I burst out, ‘‘ Offield’ll never part with it! It’s 
his dearest vanity—next to his new bank.” 

“‘T know,” he smiled, ‘‘and yet I have hopes of persuad- 
ing him.” 

I looked at him. Blackmailing a blackmailer—that’s 
what I wanted to say. But I didn’t say it; the black- 
mailer happened to be my boss—till Petershouldcome back. 

He did come back just that minute, bringing 
me my unopened letter of resignation. 

“Not in,’ he said with a significant look, as 
he went out through the next room, McCabe’s. 

Ugh, but the sight of that overdue letter made 
me cross! I had so counted on getting away. I 
stood there frowning till Newberry said softly: 

“Well, Miss Massey ?”’ 

Ilooked up then. The trouble with me is that 
it’s so hard for me to put my whole heart and 
soul into two different schemes at the same 
time. 

“You’ve got a lot of things to attend to, 
haven’t you?” he went on lightly. ‘It’s uncon- 
scionable of us to take up so much of your time. 
Three editors in one, aren’t you, to-day? You 
must be a valuable newspaper man, Miss 
Massey. When I get the News, I hope I’ll have 
the benefit of your services, too?” 

I got it then. Oh, I got it all right, though 
I had been a bit slow! But you see it was the 
first time. You hear tales of the bribes offered 
to reporters, but I’ve always said that the news- 
paper man whose professional honor is so often 
in danger is of the same breed as the woman 
whose self-respect is constantly threatened. In 
all the days, and nights, too, that I’ve been 
running around the town hunting stories, the 
villain-still-pursued-her has never bothered me 
—I was too busy, and he probably guessed as 
much. 

“‘T am valuable, Senator,”’ I said to him then, 

“not so much because I know the business from 
the ground up, and served my apprenticeship 
under a good master—if a hard one—that’s 
Bowman. No, the journalistic woods are full 
of experts—it isn’t that, but it’s because I 
happen to be honest. I may serve a scrub, 
but, so long as he’s my employer, he gets the 
best service that’s in me. I'll give Mr. Offield 
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your message, but I’ll tell him this (and, in the 
of my superiors, I’m the nearest thing to good ne 
judgment he has to rely on, and he knows it)—I'll te 
that he’ll ruin the paper if he does what you want; 
it'll be a virtual confession of the truth of the Prey 
story, of course; and that he might have saved himse, 
that lie about Ted Thompson if he in-inten 
Newberry’s start stopped me. Of course, I had ¢ a” 
it! It wasn’t in me to say Ted’s name and talk like 
managing editor; I had to let my voice quiver like a goos 
and the red come to my cheeks, and be filled with-mag 
at the world while I spoke. a 
“Miss Massey,” Newberry said, and there was actual] 
respect in his voice this time as well as eagerness, “T reall 
think we might get on in business together.”’ & | 
But I shook my head loftily and marched to the t 
show them out. a 
Afraid of his tempting me? NotI! Ifthe mere 
of getting in with him and fighting for Ted from behin 
the fort of United Power didn’t do it, what more cou} 
Newberry add? He went out, but Bassett stopped ju: 
a minute and under his breath he said: = | 
““You will say whatever you please to Offield ; 
own account, my dear young lady, of course, atcha 
clear conception of honor—which, permit me to say, I fin, 
most admirable in you—makes me confident that y 
will also deliver my message with this addition: 
Power wants that editorial, but Mr. Offield would be moi 
anxious even than ourselves for it if he knew wh: 
good ground we have for demanding it. Tell Offield jus 
that.”’ ah 
I stared at him. Jove, that was pretty straight! 
“Is it a threat, Mr. Bassett?” | 
He hesitated a moment. ‘‘You and I need not label i, 
need we, Miss Massey?’’ he asked finally with the utmo) 
good nature. ‘‘ What I beg of you to convey to Mr. Offie) 
is that we hold a trump card which he had probably fo 
gotten, or of whose existence he was unaware, oe 
gave that interview to the Mail this morning. 
Good-afternoon. Thank you. My apologies for sini 
you.” cl 
I stood there petrified. The elevator went down, takir 
them with it, and still I stood there. I seemed caugh’ 
by the magic of a little thing called duty, in a net || 
inaction; chained to a bewitched spot where there wi| 
nothing to do but to stand and look on while these m¢« 
of power and wealth played at a game whose stak 
were Ted’s honor and—and my heart. I really suppo) 
I might have been standing there yet in a daze of par 
lyzed emotion if I hadn’t felt a light touch on my arr 
Quickly I turned. 
Offield! Our R. P. it was, with a finger to his white ly) 
and a hand on the door, which he shut quickly behind 1) 
while his furtive eyes drew me inside. aA 
And yet, when he’d got mein, hedidn’t seem to know whi 
to say, but threw himself into the chair at his desk ar) 
played with an envelope lying on the blotter before hit) 
“Just what does Bassett say?” he asked at lengt 


n at the beginning. 
yes, I heard that,” he interrupted in a matter-of- 


ay. 


> He nodded toward McCabe’s room to 
hright. 
Oh!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Then you know the sort of edi- 
he wants?” 
enodded. ‘‘Would you?” he began. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
“heard what you said about,it. You were in earnest— 
9 think ——”’ 
Think!” I cried. 
nad I waded right in then and there. I sketched the 
i) of roast United Power ought to get, written in the style 
}onell, our editorial writer, would put it. Oh, I haven’t 
e| reading those hummers of his all these years without 
zing something of his way of saying things, of roasting 
ges and seeming to enjoy it! And I put the thing with 
liay soul. Something in me was crying out against my- 
elall the time, but it only made me throw myself into the 
wness all the harder to drown its cries. To convince 
j—that was my duty. To make this uncertain-eyed, 
esating scoundrel see the thing that would pull his paper 
n himself out of a hole; that would speak louder to the 
1 and the State than any other thing he might do or 
a, And he really began to glow himself with enthusiasm 
s spoke. I could see his back stiffen with every smashing 
hig I imagined Channell writing. 
‘And if you don’t do it, and do it this way,” I cried at 
hiend, “you might as well run what Bassett wants, the 
tle of it, and just as he wants it! It won’t hurt the paper 
yrticle more than keeping still about the matter or run- 
ij a water-on-both-shoulders editorial, and in the bargain 
oes U. P.’s good will—if that’s what you want!”’ 


BABY 


I was hoarse now from talking and from temper. I 
wanted to cry, to sob aloud and tear things, and instead I 
had to stand there and talk sense and newspaper honor to 
a man that knew little and cared less for either. But my 
oe sentence caught him—Newberry had gauged him 
right. 

“But what do I care for United Power’s good will?” he 
asked defiantly. 

IT looked at him. It was like him to bluff to the last; to 
lack the virtue of frankness to the bitter end and even 
with those he would finally be compelled to trust. 

“Well, of course, you know better than I,’ I said with a 
shrug, ‘‘or perhaps Bassett knows.’’ And then I delivered 
the end of the old Boss’ message that he had whispered to 
me at the door. 

My —but it hit him straight between the eyes! He caved. 
He went to pieces. Falling back in his chair, he turned 
from white to red and back again. And then suddenly— 
all at once an idea seemed to strike him. Quickly he bent 
down and unlocked the lowest drawer of his desk. The 
drawer was full of traps—I could see that—photographs, 
proofs, letters, all sorts of truck. He passed all these over 
with hasty, trembling hands, and from under the heap 
he drew a typewritten sheet of paper marked and inter- 
lined here and there with red ink. 

The sight of it seemed to comfort him inexpressibly. 
He read it over; he kept fondling it; and then he looked 
over the top of it and saw me watching him curiously. 

“Just have Channell in, Miss Massey,” he said then with 
an embarrassed smile, ‘‘and give him the points of that 
editorial just as you’ve given them to me.’”’ And tearing 
the paper twice across, he threw it into the waste-basket. 

Bewildered, I rang for Channell; or, I suppose I must 
have, for he came in, his pencil behind his ear, his pipe ia 
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his smooth-shaven, big, humorous mouth. We talked 
the thing over, and Offield, quite restored, sat all the time 
at his desk suggesting a harder bat or a heavier smash, 
in the intervals of opening and reading his letters. But, 
really, I was hardly conscious of what was said; my mind 
had gone clew-hunting. What was the thing our R. P. 
dreaded? What was the thing that reassured him? And 
what good in the world would it do me to know the answer 
to either question, seeing that I couldn’t make any more 
use of such knowledge than I had of Bassett’s plain talk 
from the hills or Newberry’s insinuations! 

It was Offield’s voice that broke in upon us finally. 

“You're sure that you’ve got it, Mr. Channell?” he 
asked. (In his dealings with us our R. P. always has the 
idea that people who write are deficient in good sense, or 
lack some of the senses; we’re hard of hearing, slow of 
understanding: at any rate, we’re not acute in the way 
that business men are.) ‘‘ Very well, then, give it to them 
hot—the hotter shot you pour in on them the better you'll 
please me.”’ 

So Channell left and Offield turned tome. He must have 
spoken twice before I heard him—I was so busy thinking 
—but I did finally get the grieved surprise in his voice 
and waked to find him standing before me, my own letter 
of resignation open in his hand. 

“Why, Miss Massey ” he began. 

I jumped to my feet. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes,” I said, ‘‘I’d for- 
gotten for a second about that, but it goes.” 

“But surely ey 

“But surely,’ I smashed in—I was sore with suffering, 
but so mighty glad at last to vent some of the hurt on some 
one: preferably on our R. P.—‘‘surely I don’t have to 
work for a blackguard if I don’t want to!” 

(Continued on Page 2)) 
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The Bubble of Destiny —By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


} XVII 


JUBILEE PARK was an immense inclosure on the out- 
Js of the town. The track was oval in shape, and 

measured a mile, the furlongs being indicated by red 
ois at the side. There was the usual grandstand, 
wers’ paddocks, raised platform for the umpire, and 
vehing sheds. Although it was hardly yet noon, flags 
ve: flying, the wickets were letting in streams of people, 
joi\hs and hucksters were doing a roaring trade, and 
ncey thousands were already lunching on the grass. 
Ju little party had determined to come early, first of 
llecause they had no other place to go to; and secondly, 
es by any mishap, they might lose their right to enter 
x¢ Whiz in the forthcoming race. They were admitted 
it special gate, where a small committee with red ro- 
ets put them through the necessary preliminaries. 

‘le two guineas entrance fee for Gee Whiz entitled 
when and Alphonse to the freedom of the inclosure. 
3U shilling had to be paid for each of the ladies, together 
vi five shillings for Baby Bullet. This left them with the 
1 respectable balance of one pound two shillings and 
urpence, which was thought to justify a bun apiece by 
va of lunch, depleting the hoard to an even one pound 
‘W shillings, 
ey drew up close to the track, and, after munching 
he buns, the two men raised the bonnet of Gee Whiz 
‘nimade a long and searching examination of the ma- 
hiery. A few nuts were tightened, the plugs were 
ln out and cleaned, and the valve-seats were washed 
uwith kerosene, and then Essy’s interest in these care- 
ubreparations turned suddenly to alarm. At first she 
la egarded the race as something of a joke—an attract- 
vend probably easy means of winning twenty guineas — 
‘l Je spin around the course, and all their troubles ended! 
SU hen’s face, keen, grave and thoughtful, gave her the 
irs misgiving of danger. At either end the oval track 
‘uted very sharply, and Alphonse and he debated in a 
OWoice on how much “‘slew” they could dare risk. 

Well, it’s just this,” said Alphonse, who was all for 
a. eS stake your life on the tire, and if she blows 
j There’s always that chance,” interrupted Sutphen. 
_ Yacing is dangerous, but there isn’t much difference 
in sk between being first or second.” 
SY Was very pale when the two men rejoined her and 
Schell. On the plea of a little walk about the course, 
" ok the opportunity earnestly to beseech Sutphen 
°vandontherace. He refused good-humoredly, though 
tovned at her concern. Her pleading, her evident dis- 
©, the little break in her voice—all moved him with an 
ressible pleasure. He had to shake off the tempta- 
to accept the rdéle she was assigning to him. His 
a 
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healthy, honest, American hatred of shams and affectations 
came to his rescue. 

““You’re making a mountain out of it,” he said, ‘‘and 
are trying to have me appear far more foolhardy than I 
really am. Here’s a Heaven-sent chance to pick up twenty 
guineas, but if it involves too much danger I'll let the 
other fellow have it.”’ 

Continuing in this strain, he soon talked Essy out of her 
fears. His caution, his self-reliance, his boyish frankness 
never showed to better advantage. 

The crowd grew thicker. The grandstand filled. Mem- 
bers of the Malton Motor-Cycle Club, rosetted and self- 
important, with the cross look that always goes with 
amateur authority, could be seen arguing and gesticulating 
in the roped-off space reserved for their deliberations. The 
band of the Border Mounted Rifles marched in, playing — 
strange and happy augury—The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. Ten thousand people applauded the arrival of the 
umpire as he rose above the sea of heads and took his con- 
spicuous station on the platform. There was another 
cheer as Colonel Lord Fluffby was seen to enter a flag- 
draped box and blandly assign seats to the considerable 
party that accompanied him. It was not lost on the 
crowd that Colonel Lord Fluffby so arranged matters that 
he had a very pretty woman on either side of him. 

Something in the nature of stage-fright manifested itself 
in our little party. They could hardly conceal their em- 
parrassment as an official elbowed his way up to them 
and stuck an immense paper 3 on each side of Gee Whiz’s 
tonneau. 

There were seven numbers on the card. The first was a 
motor-cycle race. The second a motor-tricycle race. The 
third was a trial between the respective winners of these 
two events, now to be pitted against each other, and the 
fourth between a dozen men of the Border Mounted Rifles 


en bloc and a similar number of men drawn from the mem- 
bers of the club. 

Then Number Five brought Gee Whiz into action. The 
hearts of our little party beat high as they wished Sutphen 
God-speed, and watched him, from the height of Baby 
Bullet, forcing his way to the starting-post. Two cars 
rolled in against him: one an old-fashioned two-cylinder 
Mars, with tube ignition; and the other —horror of horrors 
— a splendid new six-cylinder English Dorrien, stripped 
for racing, with a tin seat for its driver. Car for car, Gee 
Whiz was easily the master of the Englishman, but the 
weight of its top and body—all of four hundred pounds — 
was a very serious handicap. Tools, spare parts and the 
unpacked baskets easily added another hundred. - More 
power was ofiset by more weight and a greater wind re- 
sistance. The three opponents silently took one another’s 
measure as they choo-chooed up to the line—for the start 
was to be from standing. There was the usual fuss and 
bustle, and running about of committeemen, together with 
ashattering series of explosions as the three engines turned 
over simultaneously and fired off an occasional charge of 
gas into their respective mufflers. The crowd, with awe- 
stricken countenances, waited for somebody to blow up. 
The starter, pistol in hand, walked from car to car, asking 
if each were ready. He raised his pistol. He fired. And 
amidst a roar from ten thousand throats the three con- 
testants shot forward. 

The Mars held its pace abreast for a dozen yards, and 
then fell behind. Gee Whiz and the Dorrien held on side 
by side, giving neither the advantage of a hair. They 
both had speed in reserve, for the sharp curve of the oval 
—sharp, at least, for a racing clip —had to be sampled be- 
fore they could really dare pit their strength against each 
other. The event was for three miles, and the race turned 
on the good judgment used in taking the curves. 


And Steering With One Hand was Seen to be Attempting 
Interior Adjustments With the Other 


The Englishman, who was nearer the inner fence, took 
his without trouble and hardly a skid, while Sutphen, on 
the larger circumference, fared equally well. Both had 
been over-cautious, and as they opened out their home- 
ward stretch they let out their power and gave the engines 
further head. Sutphen gained a couple of yards advan- 
tage, and then fell into line, the crowd’s yell of exultation 
dying out as suddenly as it had risen. They approached 
the starting point again with express-train velocity, their 
chains purring loudly, and the English car boiling out 
steam from the vent of its water-tank. Sutphen widened 
his sideways distance and lost ground, while his opponent, 
with a terrific slew that turned his car half round, shot a 
shower of gravel into the faces of the spectators. 

Sutphen grazed his wheel, dodged a collision, and sud- 
denly shot ahead. He was now warmed up to the point 
when nothing seemed to matter— when the only thought 
was to win—at any cost, at any risk. The roar of the 
crowd told him that he was increasing his advantage, 
though how much or how little he could not say, as his own 
engine drowned the fierce panting of his pursuer. He ad- 
vanced the spark, bending under the crushing impact of 
air, and wondering, as though in a dream, whether he’d 
ever round the curve. He threw out his clutch and took 
it on his brakes, careening over like a ship as he caught a 
momentary glimpse of tin cans and broken bottles that 
might a second later receive his broken and bleeding body. 
But the second found him instead once more on an even 
keel, and heading for the second stretch home. A turn of 
his head showed him the spiderlike chassis of the Dorrien, 
and a dazzling glint of sunshine reflected from its metal 
seat. He was conscious of an immense sense of irritation 
—of studied and deliberate insult—of injustice and hu- 
miliation. The fellow would not be shaken off; was even 
working up a couple of feet, and deluging him besides with 
a hot breath of steam. He advanced his spark till his 
engines bounded, and all to no purpose. Amid a furious 
uproar, the Dorrien gained on him, inch by inch. The 
Dorrien passed him. The sea of faces in front melted 
and fell back, flying from disaster. 

Again there was a grinding of gravel, a slew of driving- 
wheels that threatened to pare the casings clean to the 
tube, a dizzy rise in the air, and a lightning glimpse of the 
Dorrien scrunching off the top rail of the fence. Then he 
was alone again, outward bound for the last time, hoping 
viciously that the Englishman was done for. How he 
hated the crowd that again, in a hoarse and rising bellow 
of delight, warned him that the Dorrien was still behind 
him, and pressing him hard! Sutphen set his teeth, and, 
crouching over his wheel, threw all remaining caution to 
the wind. He staked his life on luck and good workman- 
ship. On he came like a whirlwind; again he saw the 
bottles and tin cans, the swift-turning fence with its solid 
posts, the torn-up gravel where already twice he had 
shaved destruction. The great car swerved in answer to 
the wheels ; there was a sickening twist —a jar, aleap anda 
roasting smell of fibre as he drove down his brakes against 
the power. He spun violently across the track — but not 
over, thank God—not over! There was a vision of the 
Dorrien flashing in the sun twenty yards behind him—a 
harsh jangle of gears—a shave of the inner fence, with the 
mudguard doubling up like paper—and then he was free, 
with the open road before him, and the roar of thousands 
ringing in his ears. He sped down the course like an 
arrow, roar following roar. Hesnatched a desperate look 
behind, almost expecting to see the Dorrien’s nose in his 
muffler, for he had mistaken the wafted heat of his own 
engine for the enemy. But there were thirty yards be- 
tween them, and the race was already won. He slowed 
down, smartly rounded the last curve, and rode into victory. 

The crowd surged and cheered about him. The Dorrien 
thundered in, and came to a standstill with a whir of 
brakes. Spent with the reaction, Sutphen was so nerv- 
ous that it was a trial to him to guide his car through the 
mob that opened out a lane before him to Baby Bullet. 
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But what a welcome he received! Essy, Miss 
Schell, Alphonse—they, too, had their reaction. 
They all wept and laughed and disgraced them- 
selves generally before the gaping public. They 
were incoherent with delight, relief, and the sense 
of averted tragedy. They clung to him, their hero 
—unashamed and triumphant, everything else 
forgotten in the joy that he was safe. 

Sutphen took off his goggles, rubbed the dirt out 
of the corners of his eyes, and said: 

“‘T guess I’ll go round and collect that twenty 
guineas !”’ 

XVIII 

RED-HEADED young man, with an expres- 
sion of intense hostility, was seen making his 
way toward them. Sutphen recognized his oppo- 
nent of the Dorrien car, and his heart fell a little 
as he apprehended something in the nature of a 
scene. Why couldn’t the fellow take his defeat like 
aman? Sutphen rapidly cast back in his mind for 
anything he might have done that could justify 
so extreme an expression of anger. He felt quite 
guiltless, but it jarred on him as a man of the 
world that the Englishman, after putting up so fine arace, 
should lack the good nature and the sportsman’s instinct 
to acquiesce generously in defeat. So he braced himself, 
and waited for what apparently was about to be a very 

disagreeable interview. 

The red-headed young man raised his leather cap. 

“We’ve been flimflammed!”’ he burst out. ‘‘I thought 
we were racing for twenty guineas!’ 

‘““Why, of course we were,’ answered Sutphen, appreci- 
ating with relief that the hostility was not directed against 
himself. 

‘‘ Well, they’ve had the unmitigated cheek to substitute 
ameasly cup. Do you hear? A CUP—and that with- 
out by your leave or anything! Of course, I am out of it, 
and it’s none of my business—but I feel just as much 
cheated as you are, and I hope you’|l sue them for the 
money. When you race for twenty guineas you want 
twenty guineas—not a blankety-blankety CUP!” 

‘But it said twenty guineas on the posters!”’ exclaimed 
Sutphen. ‘‘How do you know it’s a cup?” 

“Because I’ve seen it,’’ returned the red-headed young 
man explosively. ‘‘It’s over there in a red plush case. 
Such a rotten cup, too, and engraved ali over for somebody 
else! Blest if it isn’t for a golf championship—for 
Larribie, the defaulting solicitor—who was to have had it 
presented to him before it all became public and he escaped 
to South America. At the last moment it occurred to 
Major Titcombe, who made himself responsible to the 
jewelers, that he could work it in here and kill two birds 
with one stone.”’ 

““Let’s go along and have it out right now!” stormed 
Sutphen. ‘You'll stand by me, and show me that 
Titcombe!”’ 

There was a stormy meeting with the committee. 
Sutphen saw the cup and repudiated it with indignation. 
The Major was sent for, and arrived gasping. He was a 
tall, thin man with a tallowy face. He said it had been a 
most unfortunate mistake—the fault of the printer— 
positively the fault of the printer, who had not obeyed the 
telephoned correction. Sutphen could clearly sue the 
printer, and it would serve the fellow right. Personally, 
Major Titcombe disclaimed all responsibility. He deeply 
felt the false position in which, as secretary of the Malton 
Motor-Cycle Club, he had been inadvertently placed. Mr. 
Sutphen had every right to feel ill-used, but would it not 
perhaps be better to bow to circumstances, and—accept 
the cup? It wasavery handsome cup! It was a mag- 
nificent cup! The club would see that the present inscrip- 
tion was ground off, and Mr. Sutphen’s name substituted, 
together with a record of his remarkable and sensational 
race. He, Major Titecombe, promised to give the matter 
his personal attention, and send it by registered parcels 
post to any address that Mr. Sutphen might indicate. 

Sutphen’s recent opponent, the red-headed young man, 
kept up an incessant fire of objections and insults. He 
loudly declaimed that the club was responsible, and ap- 
pealed wildly to the crowd, to abstract justice—to the 
House of Lords! There was an interminable wrangle. 
Everybody said the same thing over and over again. The 
Major stood his ground without flinching, and grew a little 
sarcastic about a gentleman, with emphasis on the word, 
caring so much for money. A gentleman, said the Major, 
would accept a cup! 

Sutphen, out of all patience, and seeing that anything 
like satisfaction was unattainable, brought the affair to a 
conclusion by grabbing the cup out of its case and bearing 
it off in his arms, leaving the red-headed young man to 
continue the battle single-handed. 

In the beginning of the discussion, Alphonse had hur- 
riedly come up and asked him for what money he had in his 
pocket. He had given it without a thought, but now, as 
he forced his way toward his friends, the fact occurred to 
him disagreeably. Alphonse had stripped him of every 
penny! Howstupid he had been not to ask the reason for 
this demand on their last remaining capital. 
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He was in the whirl of these reflections wh 
thunderstruck to see that Baby Bullet was 
beside the big car! Where had it disappeared 
quickened his pace, and came up running to the 
both comfortably ensconsed in the tonneau of 
Hugging the egregious cup, he put his foot on 
and was about to open the door when he was stuy 
the apparition of Baby Bullet on the track! 

If Baby had taken wings and flown skywar 
not have been more amazed. What was Bab 
the track? Why was it teetering along, under 
hand of Alphonse, around that vast and empty 
ence? Racing? No! There were no comp 
sides, who in his senses would dream of p 
against even a gasoline lawn-mower, let alone th 
form of automobile? Sutphen waited for offi 
in and protect the Malton Motor-Cycle Club 
singular and extraordinary impertinence. B 
rushed. Baby continued unmolested on i 
career, whizzling and panting out of all propor 
stately and deliberate progress. a 

Essy, in a state of trembling excitement, 
enlighten him. The two other small cars, en 
‘one-mile dash,’ had on the eve of it locked 
so materially damaged each other that neither 
Alphonse had jumped at the opportunity so u 
presented, and had paid a guinea and got in B 
before the event could be called off. They 
bluff him out, but Alphonse had held his gror 
insisted so effectually on his rights that here he 
ning the ten-guinea prize on a walk-over! 

Sutphen felt a lightning pang of misgiving. 
over: yes, if Baby were capable of running a 
stop mile! But suppose Baby couldn’t ? 

It would take a poet, a tremendous poet, a fo. 
word-and-British-rights-reserved poet, to do ar 
justice to Miss Schell’s ecstatic feelings. In h 
dreams for Baby Bullet she never could have 
so sensational a vindication. With what compl 
watched Baby Bullet turn the half mile, and, st 
moving, take its homeward course! How steadil 
majestically it kept on the way, undeterred by 
the ribald and the loud yells of ‘‘Get a horse!” 
taking no chances. It scorned spectacular 
was coolly intent on earning that ten guine 
surely, and with no unnecessary strain to its 
mechanism. Little by little it betrayed an iner 
liberation of movement. Why was Alphonse so 
pulling levers and turning do-dubs on the d 
was the meaning of that strange, low squealin 
squealier and squealier ? 

Baby’s pace dropped from eight miles an 
and from six to three. It had passed the six 
now, and port was near. Could it but con 
the goal would be quickly reached. Alpho 
sions, coupled with this decline in Baby’s p 
on an ominous character — worse still, when 
jumped out, and, steering with one hand, was 
attempting interior adjustments with the 
crowd burst into a huge roar of delight. Te 
down Miss Schell’s face. Essy and Sutphen ] 
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and dared not look at each other. But Baby 
p a little, and with a loud squeal came near run- 
yay altogether from Alphonse, who, after some 
e efforts, successfully hopped in and again took 
There were a few hectic moments of ten miles 
, Baby advancing in little leaps like a frolicsome 
ying with a ball. The winning line was scarcely 

yards distant, and could it but keep it up the race 
ained. But of a sudden, with a weird and agonizing 
—no other word can describe that strange and for- 
ng sound — Baby slowed down to a craw] and threat- 
ed to come to astandstill. Alphonse played his last card. 
> threw in the low-gear clutch. The little car staggered 
_then picked up. It rumbled and shook, the incessant 
ing half-drowned in the reverberation of its colicky 
gine. It licked up yard after yard. The fifteen had 
come ten, the ten five—and it was still perceptibly mov- 
iz. The committee had to resist a humane impulse to 
srow themselves upon it, and drag it in. Not to do so 
us like refusing a rope to a perishing man. And Baby’s 
(tremity was no Jess patent to all. Its driving-wheels 
arcely turned ; the squealing died down to 
oan; and then—two feet from victory, 
eame to a full, final and complete stop. 
‘It was well for our little party that they 
no time to mourn. A blowis easier to 
ar when it brings with it the need for in- 
«mt action. Baby had overheated and its 
‘nes was stuck so hard and tight that 
iwas impossible to budge it an inch till the 
\ving-chain had been removed. Even 
on, so dire had been the interior damage, 
joulled more likea farmer’s sled than a thing 
four wheels. Sutphen hinted at desert- 
: it altogether, and left it open to Miss 
hell to make the suggestion—but Miss 
‘hell, true even in that desolating moment 


be Despardoux, offered a countenance of 


th appeal and misery that there was noth- 
iz for it but to resume the tow. 

(As they hastened away from that scene 
humiliation, a discovery was made that 
<med the concluding disaster of that whole 
astrous day. Alphonse could not find the 
silling! Though he searched his pockets 
‘ty times —though he rose and wiggled and 
ook himself — though the others shook him 
d rattled him too, the shilling had abso- 
ely and unequivocally disappeared: pliers, 
We, copper terminals, cuttings from techni- 
«| journals, pocket-comb, soap, two picture 
jst-cards, ampere-meter, split washers, nee- 
@ and spool of thread—but no shilling! 
ds despair was so pitiable that no one had 
te heart to reproach him. They gazed at : 
e another in silent consternation. They 
‘wre penniless ! 

They rode disconsolately through the : 
Seets, eager to escape and hide in the open 
cantry beyond. They were too weary to 
sae in the explanations that might have 
«rmned them the charity of the Maltonians. 
‘iey lacked the courage to undergo the 
deal. No doubt some friendly hotel might 
ive taken them in pawn, but it seemed too 
hausting a matter to search for it through 
sauntlet of rebuffs, impertinence and in- 
slting questions. Nature, that gives noth- 
iz, but asks nothing, appeared infinitely 
e preferable. They had reached the pitch 
‘Mien it was easier to endure than to fight. 
Three golden balls, a shabby hook-nosed figure in a 
orway, a shuttered shop ! Sutphen, on the spur of 
3 ® moment, drew up beside the curb, descended, and 
‘zing he silver cup in his arms fled back without a word. 
ir. Abrahams was always ready to do peeziness. 

advance on a piece of plate? ‘Ting, ting—real 
come inside, and let us see it! Sutphen followed 
into the dark recesses of the shop. The old man 
led up the gas, examined the cup carefully, weighing it 
his hand and looking for the hall-mark. Then*he read 
2 Mscription, and his eyebrows rose with suspicion. 
Hem, a golf trophy,” he said, gazing queerly at 
tphen’s leather cap and goggles. 

Yes, I won it just now in a motor-race,’ 
tphen innocently. 

The old than again raised the cup carefully, dusted it, 
tit back securely on a shelf, and in a perfectly matter- 
“fact tone remarked ; “I tink you’d better go before I 
ay ad for the police!” 

(“I want five pounds on it,” said Sutphen, who hardly 
ia Preciated the situation. 

% You're most likely to get five months hard,”’ observed 
‘2 pawnbroker grimly. ‘Get out of here, you teef!” 
id h that he began to scream “‘Iky, Iky!’’ at the top 
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a struggle for the cup, the old man yelling 


ever, and resisting tooth and nail as Sutphen 
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tore it out of his grasp. Iky came running in, and madea 
dive for the door to lock it. He staggered with a blow 
under the ear. Sutphen fought past him, and with the 
pair vociferating in his wake, ran out, jumped into Gee 
Whiz and started off. There were loud cries of ‘Stop 
thief, stop thief!”’ The streets filled as though by magic, 
and a hundred voices and two hundred legs took up the 
pursuit. Sutphen increased his speed, dodging a police- 
man who raised his hand, and scattering the new crowds 
that tried to bar his way. A cohort of bicyclists swarmed 
about him, spreading the hue and cry, and refusing to be 
shaken off. Cabs, carriages, meat, vegetable and ice- 
cream wagons joined them in a pellmell rush. Collisions 
were avoided by a hair ; a hay wagon tried to barricade the 
street, but Sutphen took the sidewalk with a bump and a 
crash, and flew gloriously past it. One of the bicyclists 
drew a knife and tried to stab at the tires, but Alphonse, 
seizing an opportunity, batted him over the head with his 
clenched fist.. The streets swiftly gave way to wide subur- 
ban roads, bordered with handsome houses set in gardens. 
Sutphen threw in his third speed. The horse and foot 
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They All Wept and Laughed and Disgraced Themselves Generally 
Before the Gaping Public 


dropped behind, unable to keep pace with him. Even the 
panting bicyclists began to lag. 

At this moment, when the day seemed won and fields 
and pastures opened out before them, a malign fate dis- 
gorged from a lane on their right flank two complete 
squadrons of the Border Mounted Rifles! The military 
took in the situation at a glance, and with a sharp wheel 
bugled out the signal to charge! 


XIX 

has WAS one thing to fly from the police, and quite 

another to affront the armed strength of Britain! It 
was a paralyzing sensation to look behind and see those 
serried ranks, those foam-flecked horses, that jingling and 
terrific mass thundering after them two hundred strong. 
Suppose they unslung those long rifles and opened fire! 
Suppose, in their maddened impetuosity, the soldiers 
should sabre them in their seats? There rose faint, femi- 
nine screams for surrender. But Sutphen would not hear 
them. He threw in his fourth speed, advanced the spark, 
and gave Gee Whiz the open throttle. 

Oh, accursed Despardoux! Oh, little car of infamy and 
misfortune! Why dost thou drag so heavily, robbing thy 
fleet brother of a full twenty milesanhour? Fourth speed 
and all, the pursuit was distinctly gaining. Foot by foot 
the straining horses were overtaking them, spurred to a 
supreme endeavor by their frantic riders. The squadrons 
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had lost all formation, trailing out for nearly a mile; but in 
the van a compact body of forty or more held to the trail 
with the pertinacity of wolves. The pounding of hoofs, 
the clatter and bang of accoutrements, the hoarse cries— 
all raised a volume of sound that every instant grew more 
appalling. But so tremendous a spurt could not be kept 
up for long. Could only Gee Whiz maintain the lead for 
ten minutes, steel would indubitably triumph.over horse- 
flesh. Steel, however, hampered by Baby Bullet, and 
with a hill looming close in front, was in a truly desperate 
plight. If Gee Whiz were losing on the level, what 
chance had the great car against a grade? 

Sutphen hurriedly gave directions to Essy. She, in 
pantomime, telegraphed them on to Alphonse, who, with 
Miss Schell, was cowering in Baby Bullet. A shout went 
up from the foremost horsemen as the significance of the 
signal was borne in on them; and one young officer, mag- 
nificently mounted, broke line and dashed ahead of his 
companions, in the hope of personally thwarting the design. 
Never was anything more smartly managed. Gee Whiz 
came to an abrupt stop ; Miss Schell made a headlong rush 
into its tonneau, as Alphonse, deftly cutting 
the tow-rope, sprang after her —contenting 
himself with a precarious foothold on the step. 
It seemed as though they could almost hear 
the swish of sabres above their heads, as 
Sutphen threw in his clutch, and, with the full 
value of his mighty engine, sped forward with 
the velocity of an express. Hill and all there 
was not a horse in England that could over- 
take the powerful car now that it was divorced 
from Baby. It flew up the grade at thirty 
miles an hour, stopping serenely at the top for 
a look back. 

Below them, in a confused sea of uniforms, 
was poor Baby Bullet, standing desolate and 
pitiful. An officer tooted its little horn, and 
the sound rose like a wail of anguish and de- 
spair. It was with the feeling of deserting a 
faithful comrade that our little party gazed 
back at that pathetic scene. Baby’s short- 
comings were forgotten. In its puny fashion 
it had served them long and well. It had 
never chewed up its ball-bearings, nor broken 
a single knuckle of its steering-gear. What 
ean any one do more than its best? Baby’s 
makers had committed it to mechanical im- 
possibilities, for which it was in no sense 
responsible. And here it was, thrown to the 
wolves, its last act a sacrifice for others! They 
waved their hands to it in farewell. It was a 
sad, sad moment. Miss Schell snuffed audibly, 
refusing to be comforted. She broke down 
utterly as the captive was harnessed up to two 
led horses, and its little head turned toward 
Malton. 

Baby’s loss took on a more practical aspect 
when a few hours later they decided to make 
their camp. Not only was its chunky little 
form lacking for the laager, but the scanty 
wardrobe of the two ladies had disappeared in 
those storm-beaten baskets that had fallen a 
prey to the military. It was the most melan- 
choly camp of the three. Supper consisted 
of some plain boiled water. Hardships had 
begun in earnest. Hunger gnawed. There 
was not even tobacco. The only thing that 
seemed left to them was the moon! ; 

Sutphen and Essy took a forlorn little walk 
along the road. The former carried a rug in 
the faint hope of being able to barter it at some 
farmhouse for food. But no such friendly haven appeared 
—nothing but an unending hedge on either side, and a few 
lights twinkling miles away on the slopes of the hills. At 
length, tired and disheartened, they seated themselves on 
a grassy bank, and resigned all hopes of supper. 

“Do you know the difference between poverty and 
destitution ?”’ asked Sutphen cheerlessly. 

“T thought they were the same thing.” 

“‘Oh, no—poverty means that you haven’t enough— 
destitution that you haven’t anything. Yesterday was 
poverty ; to-night is destitution!” 

“You don’t know what a comfort it is to learn the dis- 
tinction. That’s the benefit of associating with a college 
man, I suppose. I feel better already!” 

“It’s the only thing I remember of a three months’ 
course in Social Science—that, and the fact that the 
submerged tenth always keep their coal in the bath-tub.”’ 

They both laughed drearily. 

‘How different it will all be to-morrow,” said Essy. 

“Oh, to-morrow!’ exclaimed Sutphen. ‘‘It’s too tor- 
menting even to think of to-morrow. We shall be rolling 
in luxury, and ordering about head waiters.” 

“Think of those poo: people who haven’t any to- 
morrow !” 

Sutphen refused to see the pathos of those abstract 
phantoms. 

(Continwed on Page 18) 
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OR a moment the brother and sister looked at each 
in other silently. Bettina was the first to find her 
voice, and she used it for a futile purpose. 

“Why, of course it’s Mr. Watson,” she protested feebly. 

“Do you suppose I don’t know Watson?’’ 

‘““B-but he met me at the ferry.” 

Amazement gave way to anger in Tom’s face. 

“Did the fellow come up and tell you he was Watson?” 
His fist closed suggestively. 

A wave of memory swept through the girl’s bewildered 
brain. 

“Well—n-no,’”’ she stammered, reddening. ‘‘He was 
just standing there, but he was waiting for somebody, and 
he had a carnation in his buttonhole, and ‘44 

A faint glint of humor appeared in the man’s angry face, 
but was promptly snuffed out by fresh resentment. 

“You spoke to him and he was cad enough to take ad- 
vantage of your mistake, I suppose.’’ 

She was struggling in the grip of an overwhelming em- 
barrassment, but she was honest. 

“Well, you see, he didn’t have much chance. It was 
time for the train-boat and I couldn’t wait for formalities, 
and so I just took his arm and told him to run—and he 
Pati 

The glint of humor reappeared, spread, died hard this 
time. 

Obie 

Betty resented the tone, but when she lifted her eyes 
from the rug and looked suspiciously at her brother’s 
face it was appropriately sober. 

“Didn’t he say anything about the mistake on the 
boat?” 

“No—no. He didn’t say anything at all except‘ yes’ and 
‘no.’ I talked all the time, and there was such a crowd 
right around us and——” 

“And nothing came up to rouse a suspicion, all the 
way out here?” 

She shook her head. 

“You see, we met some people from here in the waiting- 
aes and I introduced him to them, and they sat with us, 
and——” 

The glint of humor asserted itself once more, persisted, 
spread into a slow, broad grin; but Betty’s eyes were on 
the rug. 

“He did start to say something to me just as we went 
into the waiting-room, but then Edith and the rest turned 
up. And just before we got to Larchdale, Edith and 
Charlie went away—and he said he had a confession to 
make— but then the train ran into us—and oo 

She looked up and saw Tom’s grin. 
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“You think it’s funny!’’ she 
continued, her eyes smarting 
with angry tears. ‘‘If my sister 
had been insulted I wouldn’t 
look at it that way; but, of 
course, ideas differ.” 

Tom tried to suppress his 
smile. 

“But you were just now 
apologizing for the fellow, 
Betty.” 

“‘Apologizing for him!” she 
flashed, with feminine unreason. 
“Nobody could apologize for 
him! He’s a hateful wretch! 
No man with a single spark of 
decency in him would have done 
such a thing.” 

The masculine propensity for 
condoning the failings of fellow- 
man came to the front: ‘Oh, 
come now, Betty. It isn’t so 
bad as that. Of course, he 
oughtn’t to have let things slide, 
but when a pretty girl tells a 
fellow to run—with her— why, 
if he has the spirit of a mouse, 
he runs!” 

She was too angry to speak. 

“And he didn’t have a chance after the first shock, you 
say ?”’ Tom went on soothingly. 

Then his sense of humor got the better of his discretion 
altogether, and he gave vent to a subdued chuckle. 

“By Jove, it’s kidnaping, Betty—nothing short of 
kidnaping! If he chooses to prosecute, you’ll——” 

He relented at the sight of two large tears trickling down 
her hot, flushed cheeks. Betty seldom cried. Even now 
she was crying only from sheer rage and exasperation. 

‘“What in the world will people think?” 

Tom grew serious. 

““Nobody need know.” 

“But I introduced him as Mr. Watson.” 

“We'll simply tell them they misunderstood. Bluff 
hard enough about a thing of that kind and the bluff always 
goes. I’ll find out this fellow’s real name, and adopt him 
as a long-lost college chum—then I'll sidetrack the real 
Watson when he turns up—and there you are!”’ 

She looked slightly relieved, but still doubtful and dis- 
tinctly bad-tempered. 

“And we'll have to have the horrid thing here in the 
house.”’ 

The man’s good-natured face hardened into stern dis- 
approval. 

“See here, Betty, the fellow’s sick—dying, perhaps. 
I'd cut that sort of thing out if I were you. He’s paying 
dear for a few minutes of foolishness, and, when the Lord 
puts His hands on a man, it’s up to us to take ours off. Of 
course, it’s embarrassing all around, but nobody outside 
need know, and we'll just have to settle down and pull him 
through — after all, it’ll be harder on him, any way it comes 
out, than on anybody else. He isn’t in an enviable posi- 
tion—and he looks like a gentleman.” 

“Gentleman!”’ 

Bettina’s chin was in the air. 

Tom opened the sick-room door. 

“He oughtn’t to be alone. Is there anything to be done 
for him?” 

She explained. 

“Didn’t you bring a nurse?”’ she added reproachfully. 

“Couldn’t find one in a hurry. They promised to send 
one out to-morrow.” 

Tom went into the room and shut the door, and as his 
sister went down the hall she met Doctor Dawson, accom- 
panied by a tall man with a weary, distinguished face. 

“Oh, Bettina, this is Doctor Remington—Miss Morton, 
Doctor. Everything quiet?”’ 

“Yes. Tom’s there.” 

“That’s good. Nurse with him?” 

“No, we can’t get one till to-morrow.” 

“Tut-tut—too bad. Well, we'll get along. Tom will 
have to help us. Run along and cheer Mrs. Morton up. 
She looks as if she had lost all her friends and relatives.” 

They passed on into the sick-room, where Morton hastily 
and with a guilty air hung the coat of the patient upon the 
hook from which he had taken it, and came forward to 
greet the surgeons, slipping a wallet and a little square of 
white cardboard into his pocket as he crossed the room. 


“Bad business, this,” he said gravely, after ie, 


words of greeting. 
Doctor Remington was already handling the banda); 
but the other doctor nodded. || 
“Pretty bad.” 
“What do you think of Peyton’s chances?” 
The doctor looked surprised. || 
“Watson, you mean?” | 
Mr. Morton elevated his eyebrows. | 
“Why no; Peyton—my friend here.” é tl 
‘Bless my soul! Bettina surely said Watson.” 
“Oh, no, you didn’t understand her! This is my 
friend Willoughby Peyton. You must pull him throw, 
Doctor.” = 
When Tom returned from driving Doctor Reming) 
to the eleven o’clock train, his sister and wife came oy )f 
the latter’s room to meet him. ; hi 
“They say he has a fighting chance now,” Morton k 
nounced, in answer to the question in their eyes. “D)- 
son’s going to stay all night with me, so go to bed. ‘i 
can’t do anything. Sorry I laughed, Bettina. It'll b«|l 
right. You’d better let me explain to Molly.” 
Bettina Morton lay awake longer than usual that nij[. 
Over and over she reviewed the comedy —vwith its tr\¢ 
ending —no; the ending had not yet been reached: ¢ 
final curtain might be tragic indeed. Hurt pride, woun d 
dignity, mortification, anger seethed in her soul; but ¢\e 
or twice she smiled in the darkness. ans 
No one with a sense of humor could deny that the i- 
sode had its amusing features. Of course one could }t 
d 
le 
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but detest the man. His conduct had been inexeusa 2, 
absolutely inexcusable—but common-sense whispi d 
that, looked at from a vantage-point of future years, 
whole thing might seem more funny than serious —un 
—no; he would surely get well. She wouldn’t adit 
the possibility of the man’s dying. 

And then, quite unexpectedly, there flitted targa 'r 
mind the thought that it would have been nice if the ¢ \- 
ture had been Mr. Watson. A convalescent with such ‘ 
and such a voice might have been—but, as it wasi 
course she hated him. He hadn’t the faintest instinct )f 
a gentleman. | 

Doctor Dawson was at breakfast the next morning wn 
Bettina came in, her hands full of pink and white 
purple hyacinths, her shining hair wind-tossed, her | 'e 
glowing. He looked up appreciatively. ; 


Something Stirred 
Her Like a Call 


se asking whether yow slept,’ he said. ‘‘Had 


idn’t mention that she had been too anxious for 
of the man who was not Watson, and she didn’t ask 
questions that the doctor might naturally have ex- 
ed, but, apparently, he did not notice the omission. 
‘Well, Peyton’s getting along as well as we could ex- 
,t,” he said between mouthfuls. 

she started. 

‘Funny thing,” the doctor went on. “I could have 
yn you said the man’s name was Watson.” 

3ettina entered a quick protest. 

‘Oh, no; I couldn’t have done that.” 

‘I suppose not, though people do make such slips some- 
jes when they are excited. Well, anyway, his name 
|sn’t affect his head or his leg. The leg 
¥. come along all right, but it will be 
«ae time before we can call that head 
i of the woods. ‘Too bad for you folks 
«oe saddled with such an illness. Tom 
ul I took turns sleeping last night, but 
| ippose the nurse will turn up to-day. 
Dn you and she can handle things. I’ll 
yin and out often, and Tom will come 
4 early every afternoon. Of course, 
4. Morton doesn’t count. She will bea 
its the invalid when he’s convalescent, 
y she isn’t of the stuff of which sick 
uses are made.” 
tettina was absorbed in putting her 
».cinths into various brass and pottery 
y7ls, and even the old doctor felt the 
im of her as he eyed her across his 
ee-cup. She was so freshly, graciously 
einine, and yet so vigorously alert. 
ire was coquetry in every fold of the 
vte morning frock, in the dainty slip- 
43 peeping out from under the short 
kt, in the effectively careless sweep of 
ving hair across the low brow—and 
4 there was a direct frankness in the 
lr brown eyes, a decision in the clean- 
" features, a buoyant strength in the 
ite figure, that set the girl apart from all 
aruorous and helpless woman things. 
he doctor viewed her with evident 
asfaction. He had assisted at her en- 
rice into the world and had always felt 
ht the world in general was indebted to 
ul. for the service. 

Do you know, Bettina,” he said, 
‘ere was a mighty nice boy spoiled in 
7 9” ; 

he smiled at him across the huge bowl 
fiyacinths she was carrying to the tea- 
ale, and he added quickly: 

And yet petticoats seem to suit you 
eticularly well, too, and it’d be a pity 
‘orop that mane. No; on the whole, 
y’ll do very well as a girl—and a wife 
ie good fellow. This Peyton looks 
ua good sort. Has he any money?” 
he abrupt change in subject was 
orlged over by a thought unspoken but 
telligible to the girl as to the doctor. 
_he stiffened as she rose from setting the flowers upon 
‘hlow table. 

I don’t know anything about him and I’m not inter- 
d in knowing anything,” she answered loftily —and 
‘h doctor whistled as he watched her back vanishing 
vugh the door. 
_ Whew!” he muttered, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
fe isn’t usually so touchy. The chap must have made 
¢ running before he got smashed up.” 
he morning trains came and went, but brought no 
ise, and vigorous use of the telephone produced no re- 
beyond a promise of a nurse on the morrow. At noon 
Ta Morton came into the library where his sister sat 
‘used up on a window-seat with a volume of poetry open 
nier knee, but with eyes gazing idly at the cloud of pink 
1 white apple blossom outside the window. 

_ Think of trying to capture it with the alphabet!” she 
4, looking at him for a fleeting second, then going back 
‘ohe May world. 
he man looked down at her, ignoring the invitation to 


2 

Bettina, I've got to go to town.” 

fe whirled around suddenly. 

here are things at the office,’ he went on, “that have 

tore attended to and that nobody can do except me — 
Stevens is on from San Francisco to wind up a business 

ne. I hoped the nurse would be here before I 

le isn’t and you'll have to take charge of things. 

don’t be an idiot, Betty.” 
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His tone was masterful, for there was consternation and 
mutiny in her face. 

Palomyl ean ib. 

“You'll have to. He won’t know you—doesn’t know 
anybody. I’m sorry to leave the thing to you, but I’ve got 
to go, and Dawson said he’d be here every hour or two. 
There’s nothing to do but give him medicine and watch 
his temperature, but it wouldn’t be right to trust one of 
the servants. You could telephone for the doctor any 
minute. He left word just where he’d be when he isn’t 
here. Come along. I’ll show you about things.” 

She followed him meekly. When Tom said a thing was 
to be done, it was done. He seldom asserted himself, but 
he was master in his house, and even his much-indulged 
sister recognized the fact. An hour later she was sitting 
once more in the quiet south room, but not close beside 
the bed as she had sat the night before. 

She had moved a low wicker chair across the room to the 
window which was shaded by Venetian blinds, but wide 
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open. Flickering rays of sunlight and gleams of blue sky 
came through. Below the window she could see a drift of 
fruit blossom, and gusts of perfume were borne in to her on 
the soft, sun’s-warmed air, to mix with the odor of drugs 
and disinfectants that was an insistent reminder of the 
still form under the bedclothes and of the bandaged head 
ghastly against the white pillow. 

There was no medicine to be given for another half-hour, 
and the girl closed her eyes, leaned close to the open window, 
and tried to forget the indoor hideousness in the out-of- 
door beauty; but the spell of the springtime was broken, 
and the dreams that had drifted through her brain down 
on the library window-sill refused to come at her bidding. 
If one stole out of the heart of the spring to her, it lingered 
but an instant. The faintest stir in the bed, a whiff of 
iodoform, and the delicate thing was gone, leaving the 
would-be dreamer alone with grimmer companions, with 
thoughts of suffering, disease and death, with sickening 
realization of the pain and sorrow throughout the sunlit 
spring world. It was horrible that men must suffer and 
be unhappy and die when the fruit trees were abloom 
and the world was so young and care-free and blithe. 

Doctor Dawson came and went, the afternoon hours 
dragged slowly by, and the girl in the white frock sat by 
the window with shadows in her eyes and with folded 
hands, save when she crossed noiselessly to the bedside to 
carry out the doctor’s orders. Gradually the air that came 
in through the open window lost its warmth and the flicker- 
ing sunshine ceased playing pranks upon the floor of the 


““No Use Asking Whether 
You Slept,’’ He Said 


If 


sick-room, but the blossom scents came up more insistently, 
more heavily. Bettina’s eyes were shut, her head leaned 
listlessly against the cushioned chair. Tom would come 
soon and she would go off over the hills in the sunset and 
forget all the disagreeable things if she could. To-morrow 
—well, to-morrow the nurse would arrive. 

Something stirred her like a call. She opened her eyes 
quickly, sat up straight in her chair, intent, listening. 
There was no sound, but as her eyes traveled to the bed 
they met the gaze of other eyes—wondering, puzzled 
eyes with an incredulous gladness in them, and she caught 
her breath sharply. 

The patient was conscious, sane, though his sick brain 
was struggling vainly to remember, to understand. Only 
the gladness was positive, a live thing in the eyes that 
looked preternaturally big and dark and uncanny in the 
white face. 

Peyton did not move. He only looked; but the look 
brought the girl to her feet, embarrassed, hesitating, un- 
certain. The woman in her made her 
forget the man’s offense and think only 
of his weakness, his need. 

She crossed the room softly and leaned 
over him. His eyes still held hers. The 
glad incredulity grew to something ap- 
proaching awe. He did not quite believe 
in her or in his surroundings, and she saw 
it in his face. 

“You have been hurt,” she said in low, 
quiet tones. ‘‘ You mustn’t try to talk. 
Everything will be all right.” 

He listened, the puzzled frown between 
his brows deepening. Then, suddenly, it 
gave way to the gladness. He did not 
understand— but she was there! He was 
too tired to think, but he smiled, and his 
eyes closed as Tom entered the room and 
came to his sister’s side. She shook her 
head in warning, but Peyton lay quite 
still. The flicker of consciousness had 
lasted only for the moment, but the smile 
of content lingered on his lips. 

“Poor chap,” whispered Tom. ‘“‘ Poor 
old chap! Looks like a boy, doesn’t 
he? The nurse is downstairs, Bettina. 
Run down and arrange about things for 
her.”’ 

The girl slipped out of the room, a 
great relief in her face, but as she closed 
the door she sent a last glance toward the 
sick man. He was still smiling, boyishly, 
and, for some reason, Bettina blushed. 
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ISS KIRBY was a capable nurse, but 

4 she was not beautiful. On the con- 
trary, she was plain—to the point of 
elaboration. 

Bettina and Molly sighed that so delec- 
table a uniform should be wasted upon 
a woman incapable of doing it justice; 
Tom promptly dubbed the homey, mus- 
cular woman the houri; but Doctor 
Dawson, coming from his first interview 
with his new aide, was enthusiastic. 

“Splendid woman—horse sense, 
strengthand goodtraining. Ugly? Lord, 
yes, but this is no beauty-show. That 
woman will pull the lad through.” 

Within a few days the entire household came around to 
the doctor’s opinion. Outside of the sick-room the nurse 
was quiet, tactful, self-effacing. In the sick-room she was 
a marvel of efficiency. When she rested, Hannah was left 
by the bedside with orders to call her if any need arose. 
She took her regular exercise on the terrace, within sight 
of the south room windows. She was vigilant, alert, un- 
tiring, serene, and, to Bettina’s intense relief, she firmly 
declined all assistance from that young woman. 

“The fewer the persons who enter a sick-room, the 
better,’’ she said with the smile that was her one beauty 
and that robbed her curtness of all offense. 

So doctor and nurse fought the battle with Hannah as 
humble auxiliary; and Peyton, raving in his fever, talked 
of fox hounds and German baths and brown eyes and 
other miscellanies. There was much incoherent talk, too, 
about some confession that must be made, and occasion- 
ally he pleaded with Miss Kirby to try to understand and 
to forgive him. 

“Something worrying him before the smash-up,’’ com- 
mented the doctor after hearing one of the impassioned 
pleas. ‘‘Woman, of course. Set any man, from Jimmy 
Peters down at the stables to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
talking in delirium, and it’s dollars to doughnuts he’ll rave 
about some woman. If it isn’t his own wife or sweetheart 
it’s somebody else’s wife or sweetheart. This woman had 
brown eyes at any rate. He’s very particular about that, 
isn’t he? It might be a good thing to have her here— 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ At times the big stick is a penholder. 

@ Not all money is as bad as it’s tainted. 

@ An easy youth generally means a hard old age. 


@ Much of the best fiction nowadays appears in the form 
of reminiscences. 


@ An American always expects to find his blessings among 
the extras at the foot of the bill. 


@ Parents who take little interest in the early education of 
their children always blame the schools. 


@ In these times we hear little about the blessings of 
poverty. Like the dodo, they are extinct. 


€ Love used to sit in bay-windows and write twenty-page 
letters; now it travels and sends post-cards. 


@ The main trouble with the man who announces a new 
theology is that he forgets. his quotation marks. 


@ The first great lesson is obedience; the second great 
lesson is to keep obedience from becoming slavery. 


@ A man who argues a question of honesty with himself 
is not skating on thin ice—he is already overboard. 


@ With the stork looking after his nest and the dove of 
peace admiring his bald head, the American eagle is indeed 
a bird! 


Fat Men and Automobiles 


ie INTERESTING companion puzzle to that of the 
red-haired woman and the white horse is the con- 
junction of the fat man and the automobile. If you will 
note the occupants of every automobile in any day, and 
will keep a record of the total number of persons and the 
total number of over-weights, you will be astonished by 
the result. Are people of big bulk also above the average 
of prosperity and so able to enjoy the newest and most 
fascinating of luxuries? Or does the habit of coursing 
about in the automobile superinduce the fat-assimilation 
which ends in ponderous preponderance of adipose? 

Does getting fat improve one’s chances of owning an auto 
and having the leisure to use it? Does owning an auto 
improve one’s chances of getting fat? 


Fools by Choice 


vs fashionable societies, both at home and abroad, 
have been disporting themselves in all their luxurious 
and idle splendor, after the usual summer custom. And our 
social philosophers and our want-to-be-but-can’ts have 
been industriously making moan. It is sad to see so many 
people who might be useful and sensible looking back to 
the follies of the more barbarian periods of human history. 
But the importance of the phenomenon can be exaggerated. 
In the first place, no one is compelled to make an ass or a 
nothing of himself unless he chooses to do so. So none of 
us that does not care to be fashionable and exclusive 
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need be. The simple life is still lawful. Again, no one is 
compelled to associate or to try to associate with frivolous 
people. One’s visiting-list can easily be limited to those of 
whom one approves and those willing to associate with 
one. Finally, there is food in everything; the frivolous 
and fashionable and exclusive can serve us sensible folk 
as an awful example and an awful warning, to keep us 
ever reminded of the superiority of the intelligent way of 
living. 

Let us pity the poor creatures—but not superciliously. 
And let us mind his or her own business to show that we 
are sincere in our love of the sensible. 

It is the spectators that are responsible for the show. 


The Great American Novel 


NGS can say what the ‘“‘great American novel’”’ of 
our era will be; but we can be pretty certain what it 
will not be. For example, it will not deal with our “‘leisure 
class.”’ That class in America is highly unimportant where 
it is not purely imaginary. A capable student of life could 
not take seriously the poses of a small group of persons 
trying to delude themselves with the belief that America 
is England; and to satirize that group would hardly be 
worth while. 

Again, the novel of the epoch will hardly deal with the 
leisure moments of our busy people—for their doings then 
are either without special significance or are explicable 
only in the light of what they do in their real lives as 
working-men and working-women 

The novel is a picture of the actions of men and women 
in a given environment. As the American environment is 
just as much work as the Middle Ages environment was 
war and diplomacy, the novel about us of to-day must bea 
novel of working-people, a study of the effect of democracy 
upon the elemental passions of men and women. 

If our novelists can’t see or can’t express its romance and 
its splendor, so much the worse for them. 


Sound and Sense 


ENRY JAMES finds his. countrymen deplorably 

slovenly in speech. But has he had any difficulty in 

getting at what they meant by those slovenly articula- 
tions? 

The prime use of speech is to facilitate communication. 
Unless it serves that purpose, it is not only worthless but 
downright absurd. Pronunciation, construction, taste— 
all these are important. But they come afterward. First, 
let us learn to know what we want to say and to be able to 
say it so that those we address will grasp our meaning. 

Now, this being the obvious truth, what should be said 
of a man who attached so much importance to words as 
sounds, to phrases as beauties, that he wholly neglected 
to convey to his hearers, or even his readers, whatever on 
earth he was talking about? 


Homeopathic Truths 


UR investigators, public and private, are hard at work, 
East and West, and the public is waiting. Some of 
these probers of political and financial rottenness seem to 
be bent on the truth; but many of them, far too many, 
suggest that they have in seriousness Mark Twain’s jesting 
attitude toward the truth—that it is a dangerous thing for 
the ordinary mind, and should be administered in homeo- 
pathic doses, with large alloy of sugar. 

It may be that the public will resign itself and consent 
to have a seeming of ‘“‘confidence”’ restored. But certain 
it is that a full and complete uncovering of the poison spots 
must come sooner or later. 

And the longer it is put off, and the longer rascally 
“respectabilities”’ are encouraged to believe that all the 
people can be fooled all the time, the more uncomfortable 
will be the ultimate reckoning. 

The day of the open and honest administration of large 
affairs, public and private, has got to come in this country; 
for the education of the people in these large affairs is 
going swiftly forward. 


Equality in Crime 


ITH the very worst crimes being committed by men 
from among our ‘‘most eminently respectable citi- 
zens,’’ why is it that justice is so gentle and generous with 
them? Not for lack of moral sentiment; not for lack of 
judges and juries; certainly not for lack of laws. No, the 
real basic reason is the lack of a deep and sincere belief in 
the great, American, democratic principle of Equality. 

Our law officers, all those in whose hands is the machin- 
ery of justice, came necessarily from the educated portion 
of the community. And our education is tainted’ with 
snobbishness. It puts into judges, lawyers, prosecutors, 
jurors even—into the largest part of the intelligently 
articulate and effective public—a subtle feeling that a 
thief is not a thief, at least not quite so much a thief, if 
he happens to be an educated man and if his crimes are of 
great magnitude. 


September 30. 


This is all wrong and rotten, and preposterously 
boot. And if the educated classes of the commu 
not return to plain common-sense and to a recogni 
the truths of natural justice, it will lead the county 
grave complications. The plain people are looking s' 
at the highly educated ‘‘class,” especially at that Po 
of it that has the law as a profession. 


Trouble Begins at Home * | 


HATEVER may be our feelings about strikes g 
labor troubles at home, all of us, capitalist as well, 
laborer, can join in welcoming the news of the stead) 
increasing unrest of labor in China and Japan—this desp \ 
laws in both countries that make it a crime for labor, 
to try to better their condition in the Occidental wa! 
Oriental laborers struggling for higher pay means the a 

of that ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ wherewith our militant statesn | 
and makers of war-goods are haunted. For the Felt 
Peril” consists of floods of manufactures from —_ 
manned by ‘“‘dirt-cheap”’ labor. | 
When the Orient opened its gates to Western avi. 
tion, it did not and could not open gates admitting oly 
the upper classes. The Western world’s higher standa ; 
of comfort have reached peasant as well as proprietor 3| 
prince. Our Japanese and Chinese friends will presen; 
have at home troubles with their vast ‘‘ proletariat” that) | 
give them little respite for the search for foreign glory, 


War on the Fly r 


HERE are two flies—close relatives in the far-fan| 
tsetse family—that make South Africa for the mt 
part uncivilized and all but uninhabitable. The one F 
stroys domestic animals of all kinds; the other gives ni 
the ‘‘sleeping sickness’’ which ends in death. We have) 
parasites so sensational as these; but we have the m- 
quito and the common house-fly, both bearers and breeds 
of divers diseases, and at certain times spreaders of play 2 
and pestilence. 
We are making some effort against the mosquito, pi - 
tically none against the fly. Yet there is nothing that co | 
so well engage the thoughts of our men of science as e 
ridding of town and country, bedroom, dining-roi|, 
kitchen and park and wood and otherwise pleasant strei |, 
of these nuisances that on the slightest provocation \- 
come murderous. 


Dividends us. Progress 


BOUT the gravest offense of some men who have t 
possession of our most important lines of amd 
is their active hostility to invention. They e 
come any new machine that tends to cheapen the cos’ i) 
labor power, because all such machines under the pres t 
system of artificially sustained prices increase the amo t 
monopolists can appropriate. But just the |. 
their attitude toward the equally valuable inventi 
which would serve the public only. 
If the invention can be adopted without impaiiiee e 
power of the monopolists, they may, perhaps, with mh 
hesitation and reluctance, adopt it. But if it would me 
junk of existing machinery, without increasing divider ;, 
then, no matter how valuable it is to progress, it is eil'T 
bought and hidden away or is fought until its inventc's 
discouraged. 
There are literally thousands of these stifled inventi\ ;. 
There are scores of them locked away in the atties of my 
of our big monopolies. And natural enough itis. T) 
captains of industry are clamorers for dividends, not 
progress. Y i a | 


Trying to Frighten Us 4 


OME extreme alarmists—the kind that wishes us t 
lieve the sun is rapidly going out and that the. 
seaboard will soon be a day’s sail from dry land— 
saying that Congress is likely to take up this 
subjects of railroad rates, the tariff and an inerea 
tax on beer. 
Of course, it is absurd. Any one of those sub 
is sufficient to tie Congress in a hard knot through 
sions and to cause such an exhibition of national 
incapacity as makes one glad that the recogn 
Thanksgiving is left to the executive rather t 
making branch, An attempt to legislate on fre 
will, of course, be resisted by the railroads en m 
mention of additional beer taxes will bring 
brewers’ lobby like the wolf on the fold. As for 
that always summons every big business inte! 
which lobbies at cross-purposes to every other. 
means if developed to its highest power we 
Cleveland’stime, when the tariff bill emerged fr 
so bent and mangled that its own fath 
recognize it. 
If Congress should take up these three subj 
Bedlam would be a place of tena a 
pared wit Pulesc 3 i 


fittest.’ It means that there is no 
nural democracy. The Declaration of 
ependence is literature. Jefferson wrote 
He was sincere; also he owned slaves. 
Bt apolitical democracy is, after all, a man- 
etured product. Among thelower orders 
imal lifenimble legs help to escape the consequences 
shaving been born into a competitive world. Among 
in, wits serve the same purpose. Before man made 
il laws he made religious laws; hence the doctrine of 
divine right of kings and of caste preceded the 
ory of equality. But long before either came the law 
might, the right of the strongest. That was when 
n were much nearer to Nature’s heart than they are 
v. The simple life was truly theirs—to eat, to drink, 
usleep, to love, to live, to die. The strongest animal 
red. It was only when mere brute force was offset 
skill, and weapons reduced the disparities in muscles, 

it the brain had its innings. Sandow is very strong, 

b: not so strong as a stripling five yards distant with 
aoaded revolver in his hands. All of which is trite; 
b: it has a bearing on what will follow. 

When men became human beings they thought of 
over things besides a full belly. Always the strongest 
ntive-power behind man’s lives has been love—that 
isthe love of manfor woman. That love, to be sure, 

; since put on frills; it is beautifully arrayed, won- 
dvusly bejeweled. At times it is so overlaid with 
prehological gorgeousness that you have to brush 
say a few tons of poetry before you see the real, living 
ke of man for woman; quintessentially the same 
tiday as ten thousand years ago, the same beautiful, 
trible, inevitable, irresistible, natural love of man 
woman, the greatest of the human forces among 
nmal people. 
3ut as men became civilized, and cooked their 

ats, and built houses, and dressed their love, other 
hman forces came to move man. And next to the 
kre of man for woman is the love of man for power. 

‘le spirit of competition, the irresistible tendency of 
yorous races to expand, to progress—it all means that. 
/ this is old, old as civilization. But it also has a direct 
hiring on what follows. 

ike love of woman, love of power has remained the 
sne, though the dress has changed. When men fought 
y-h fists and teeth, the bully who made good became the 
thal chief. Dissenters were so easily digestible! When 
cbs became trumps, brawn was god still. By-and-by 
ene swords; then brains. In the Middle Ages, who said 
Twer meant military power; who could out-kill his 
nghbor became greatly powerful. At first men were the 
vits; then the units of the king became his barons, whose 
a. were their men-at-arms. Civilization does not rest. 
I stand still is really to go backward. Man did not go 
tck. Power changed its garb. It was no longer incased 
iburnished steel; that disappeared when the devil made 
nonk discover gunpowder. War still was the resort of 
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AWN BY JOHN BOYD 


In the Middle Ages, Who Said Power Meant Military Power 


men, though not the first resort, as it was a few thousand 
years before. But as weapons changed—always the ability 
to out-murder others meant the ability to be greatly power- 
ful—they became expensive. That—the costliness of war 
and the dawning dream that all men, being equal before 
God and His law, should be equal before man and his law — 
made power put on still another dress. To-day it is clad 
from head to foot in solid gold, arabesqued with dollar 
signs, and money is the symbol of power. 

This is asit should be. It is natural. Money can procure 
almost everything that men strive for—the ‘“‘almost”’ 
shows this article is not written in a cynical mood. A 
modern lord, sometimes called a captain of industry, does 
not decapitate his enemies; but he can buy off his chief 
competitors, or crush them, which is cheaper. He does 
not own slaves, but he can hire men to do as he desires. 
Each dollar is a soldier; many dollars are an army. If 
money badly led is not to be feared, so huge armies ineptly 

. commanded have fallen before intelligent generalship, as, 
for example, Darius and his hosts before Alexander and 
the Macedonian phalanx. But this is the age of business; 
to-day’s dream of conquest is the longing to sell more 
goods to more people. The fights of the future will be the 
fights for markets. Markets abroad mean existence at 
home. Great manufacturing nations will crush weaker 
nations, bury them under tons of manufactures. It is the 
instinct of self-preservation. Ve victis!—that is to say, no 
quarter for the bankrupt! 


The American Peerage 


A hews foregoing brings us to America. Ours is the aris- 
tocracy of money only because money is the certificate 
of work done. There is no use in gainsaying what is so evi- 
dent as to require no demonstration. There are many 
Americans who have ideals that are not seared with the 
branding-iron of the dollar. There ought to be, considering 
the census says there must be eighty-odd millions of us. 
But to deny that the average American does not mean a 
man’s money when he speaks of a man’s success is nonsense. 
Thank God! we still admire Abraham Lincoln more than 
John D. Rockefeller; but ask the average man which he 
would rather be, the president of Princeton College, or the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. You know what 
he will answer. Observe the apologetic smile of the ‘‘ cul- 
tured class’’ explaining that as a nation we are still young 
and raw. As a matter of fact, we want the best of every- 
thing, because we are the richest nation in the world, the 
most comfortable of all. We make money, and, God be 
praised! we spend it. The best physician should have the 
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FE DANGER OF THE DOLLAR 


‘To-day and To-morrow 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


largest income. The most successful author 
is he whose books sell best—not the great- 
est, but the most successful : not the master, 
but the author of the best seller. Always 
income to the front. 

In all this, however, there is no cause 
for alarm. The starving painter in his 
cold-storage studio, and the unrecognized 

genius in his garret, may pull out bunches of poetical 
hair as they think of the gross materialism of the nation 
that has no eye and no mind for art. The village 
dominie may wonder if Mammon is in truth god of the 
land, when he is told that a janitor at one of the banks 
—Mammon’s temples—receives more for keeping the 
cuspidors clean than he does for reminding men that 
they have souls to keep clean. The college professor 
may endeavor to convince the young gentlemen who 
sometimes do not cut his lectures that there are higher 
things in life than football or newspaper fame or dreams 
of wealth. But alltono purpose. Such men are always 
in the minority; they always have been the few. We 
are a commercial nation. We were born too late to be 
anything else. Abroad, they call us a nation of shop- 
keepers. What they mean is that we are a nation of 
money-makers. That is why they fear us. The 
“American peril’ is commercial. Fear our navy? 
England’s is far more powerful; so is France’s. Our 
army? Being patriotic, let us not laugh. Our dollars? 
Being Americans, you bet! 

It is all perfectly obvious, and there is no need of 
being ashamed. In England, if a young man at his 
university shows unusual promise they predict success 
for him—in public life, a parliamentary career. The 
accidental aristocracy of birth is represented in the 
House of Lords; the genuine aristocracy of brains in 
the Commons. In this country, of course, the only 
aristocracy is the aristocracy of brains. If a young 
man shows unusual promise we predict a great success 
for him—in business. And success in business is logic- 
ally measured in dollars. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson are brain-aristocrats, 
unusually able men. One is a banker; the other 

a lawyer. Mr. Morgan’s brain works for Mr. Morgan. 
So does Mr. Stetson’s brain; so do other fine brains. 
Therefore the banker is a duke, at least, and the lawyer at 
the most an earl. Money makes money, not only because 
it can seize opportunity, but because it can buy brains. 
Mr. Carnegie says he wishes his epitaph to tell the world 
the truth—below lies interred one who knew how to get 
around him abler men. That’s what money does—it 


buys. It pays for everything—always excepting love, 
and sometimes principles. As for happiness, that is 
temperamental. 


Greed thus is, in many men, merely the concomitant of 
the well-nigh universal love of power, and we have seen 
how to-day the possession of money can and does mean the 
possession of power. A man is as God made him, though 
sometimes helped or handicapped by environment, educa- 
tion and training. The same impulses, the same passions, 


ORAWN HY JOHN wuYy 
A Modern Lord, Sometimes Called a Captain of Industry, 
Does Not Decapitate His Enemies; but —— 
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the same desires, the same brain-quality, the same single- 
ness of purpose and inflexibility of will that made men 
great in the fifteenth century make them great—not 
good, remember—in the twentieth. 

Jay Gould left his children a few railroads. He was an 
upstart millionaire, rising from ten per cent. less than noth- 
ing to seventy-five millions. His methods were not always 
nice; but his grandchildren and their contemporaries will 
not know that, unless they read ancient history, and time 
blurs what is bad. Four hundred years ago Jay Gould, by 
the use of the same brains, the same extraordinary ability 
and unusual courage, would have left his children a prin- 
cipality or two. His grandchildren would have believed 
in the divine right of kings, and the mob with them. 

Commodore Vanderbilt was a wonderful man. He did 
not found a dynasty, because he lived six hundred years 
too late. But he did the modern equivalent. He left to his 
son the New York Central system, and a chain of golden 
forts, so that when William H. died he was the richest man 
in America. The present generation does not remember 
when the Vanderbilts did not wear the purple. 

Mr. Carnegie amuses himself giving, which is more 
blessed than receiving. But he is still receiving more than 
a million dollars a month; the excess over the monthly 
million would make a certain writer—no need to mention 
names—prosperous for life. There was a time when $3.50 
looked a heap bigger to him than the biggest library he has 
yet donated to a scholarly and book-loving people. We 
know what he did. If you don’t, spend a week in Pittsburg. 
Never mind what little souls tell you about him, or about 
the iniquity of a protective tariff. Just look at the fur- 
naces, and the mills, and the procession of laden cars; gaze 
at the flame-stabbed sky at night; listen to the roaring 
epic of the blast furnaces. And understand! 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller does not know how rich he is. 
He has not known that these ten years; his fortune is too 
great. It is an ignorance from which misguided people 
who take to letters and the fine arts are exempt. But it 
must be patent to anybody who has taken the trouble to 
think about it that the man who made Standard Oil what 
it is, who, starting a poor man, built up the greatest busi- 
ness empire in the world’s history, taking here, eliminating 
there, adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, consol- 
idating, annihilating, cajoling or coercing; who brought 
other organizations and other great leaders under the flag 
of the Standard Oil—it must be patent that the same 
brain, those same traits, good, bad and worse, the same 
will power and patience, and when need be ruthlessness, 
the habitual subordinating of everything to the welfare of 
the State—‘‘the good of the oil business,’”’ as Miss Tarbell 
says—all that would, in other times, have made Mr. Rock- 
efeller the founder of an empire such as Alexander might 
possibly have left had he but lived long enough to acquire 
the dyspepsia of over-prolonged success. We cannot yet 
tell the historical consequences of Mr. Rockefeller’s work: 
how what the Standard Oil stands for will affect our com- 
mercial life. But he is, if not one of the lovable or admir- 
able, certainly one of the larger figures of our business 
history. Properly viewed, the present is as rich in romance 
as the past, and precisely as full of dark blots— perhaps no 
better, but decidedly no worse. 


The Kings and Queens of To-day 


OWLY women of some beauty and much brains have 
risen to be queens. Men of no birth to brag of at times 
when birth counted for much, but with brains, have risen 
to be kings. Brains made bridges for chasms that seemed 
unbridgeable. It is the same to-day. Of course, one of 
the factors of the human equation is opportunity. Flowers 
are blushing unseen by the million, wasting their sweetness 
on the desert air; great intellects may at this moment be 
shouting “Both gates, please,” on subway car-platforms, 
and potential Carnegies may be shoveling coke in Connells- 
ville. But the fact remains that this country is as rich in 
opportunities as it is in natural resources, and that the 
absence of traditions, which makes us poor art-lovers and 
deficient in certain forms of culture, makes us great in- 
ventors, great hustlers, and the most self-reliant people on 
the face of the earth. And if force—force of character, 
force of intellect—seems in the United States to propel 
great native ability in the direction of the dollar, be good 
enough to bear in mind that, after all, the goal and motive 
force are the same—the love of power, the inherent and 
irresistible impulse to do that some men are born with, that 
makes them go forward carrying the non-creative minds 
with them, only that civilization and our form of govern- 
ment have replaced the glittering crown by the corpulent 
bank account. 

Therefore, it is also to be borne in mind, long before the 
blush of patriotic shame need suffuse American cheeks, 
that many of these great leaders of ours are more than a 
collection of numerals preceded by a dollar sign. Mr. 
Morgan, it is absolutely certain, is not actuated solely by 
the desire to increase an already enormous fortune, and if 
he could throw off thirty or forty years without losing any 
of his present knowledge, and experience, and brains, the 
country much more than Mr. Morgan would gain by it. 


The Coming Generation May be Hard-working in Sports 


Mr. James J. Hill has thriftily managed to accumulate 
thirty or forty millions. But after he had enough to be sure 
his family would want for nothing, it is to be doubted if the 
thought of making more money for himself has been his 
principal object. Think of what the man has done—the 
incarnation of the genius of railroading, developing a rich 
wilderness because he would develop a great railroad. The 
Great Northern was the child of his brain, his dream; its 
prosperity was as the breath of his nostrils. There were 
obstacles, physical, financial, sentimental. To overcome 
them took brains, it took work, jt took courage. He had 
all these in marvelous abundance. Let us say that he him- 
self has made even fifty millions of dollars. But what wasa 
wilderness when he began produces to-day enough grain to 
feed a kingdom of Europe. Itsends forth in ore, in lumber, 
as much in a month or two as Hill has saved up for himself 
in a lifetime; and ten million people prosper—and as likely 
as not, for they are free, vilify Hill, and joyfully vote 
against the Great Northern’s candidates—where the 
buffalo once roamed and the redskin lived the simple life 
of slaughter. And unsatisfied, unwearied, restless, moved 
by the spirit which has always made great men do great 
things, he has dreamed of the conquest of the Orient— 
feeding the yellow races with American wheat, clothing 
them with American cotton, uplifting them with American 
machinery —building the greatest freight steamers in the 
world because his railway cars were taking lumber from 
the Pacific to the Great Lakes, and he wished to take back 
wheat and manufactures to the Pacific to ship to the teem- 
ing millions of the Far East. And ell this beeause—perhaps 
it is his only reason; his enemies cannot say more—be- 
cause it would mean traffic to the Great Northern; and 
traffic means life, and life means work, and work means 
money. If instead of one Hill there were twenty Hills, 
each thirty-five years old, and each worth $100,000,000, 
would that strengthen the plutocracy, emphasize the dan- 
gerous tendency of the times? Perhaps. It would, we 
must admit, give us better railroads, which would increase 
the wealth of the country and the comforts of the popula- 
tion. What else is civilization but comforts? 


The Crown Princes of the Golden Hingdoms 


iG IS not only among the railroad kings nor among the 
bankers that we can look for men of that stamp. Take 
Henry Clay Frick. Study his life. See how he began, what 
he became, and why he is to-day what heis. Think of the 
country that letssuch men accomplish such things, and then 
think once more of the men. His life is a thrilling romance 
—this quiet man of humble birth, of no early advantages 
of education, making, rather than finding, his opportuni- 
ties, becoming an expert in industries to which a few 
years before he was a stranger; a coke manufacturer be- 
coming the head of the greatest steel concern in the world; 
an iron manufacturer becoming the associate and valued 
adviser of great banks. The other day a reporter com- 
plained: ‘‘Frick refuses absolutely to tell us what we want 
to know about the Equitable report and, hang it, he is so 
nice and courteous about it we can’t get angry” —a com- 
pliment on his manners and his tact. Brave we know he is, 
to an unusual degree, just as he is eminently practical, 
which is another way of saying eminently philosophical. 
That man’s life isan American romance. He may lack this 
or the other theoretically desirable trait. He may have 
qualities that some people do not like, as some do not like 
black hair or red. But how does the world, who does not 
know Mr. Frick’s personality and abilities and shadings of 
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character, know that he is one of our great men? By 
he has accomplished. And in accomplishing wha 
what is the one thing he could no more help mak 
a healthy fish can help swimming? Money. It isn 
sole measure and gauge of what he is. It is merely 
tificate that he has done a certain work, and done it 
than well. It is the diploma of the American Uni 
of Success. . 
It is inevitable that one should consider also the 
ing generation of millionaires, the crown princes of | 
golden kingdoms. The men who are the leaders, who ¢ 
the exponents of success in dollars, have children. Is 
power of the fathers to be transmitted to the sons? 
the power, already over-great, become greater in 
ceeding generation? Certain tendencies of our cor 
and therefore of our national life must give con 
passionate observers. Will these tendencies beco 
positive? If so, it will mean the condition of class 
which, after all, does not nowexist, however close 
to it. In considering this, it is well to bear in 
these ‘‘tendencies”’ have been made by a few fo 
rather than by the manifest trend of the times, ore 
evolution, or any of half a dozen theories which a1 
phrases meant to conceal emptiness by an app 
profundity. : a 
And it is precisely because the really dangerous tend |- 
ciesare man-made that the problem loses its serious aspi|. 
One has merely to look at the heirs of the Vanderbilts :} 
the Goulds, the Hills and the Morgans, the Harrimans 1 
the Stillmans, to know that it is not from them that e 
Republic need fear danger. Look at their faces, consi r 
their environment, scrutinize their pleasures, study tlr 
activities. We are safe. - a 


The Social Safety-Valve 
OCIETY is the safety-valve; as it is constituted in { 
country it will keep men of much money from b 
ing men of much power. No man ean serve two 
Their fathers were engrossed in the pursuit of 
might. They were born for it; they rose, many 
from nothing. Society meant little to the latter 
the most it soothed their vanity vicariously 
their wives. To their sons it means more—they 
to it. The parents’ luxuries are the children’s” 
necessities. Some of the younger men may & 
ability, but they lack the incentive. Their e 
fused; it seeks expression in several non-m 
ways. It lacks concentration and intensity. T 
tions, sometimes praiseworthy, are seldom of a 
to be a menace to our institutions. All this, with 
ble respect to the youngsters. They can be calle 
calves only rhetorically. Contrary to the pop 
they are not a pack of idle, vapid young men. 
are not, as a class, and never will be, the men th 
have been. The more I have studied the sons 
find them like their fathers. ete 
The really dangerous tendency of great wealth 
enough. It is not the overweening personal ai 
the kings of finance that constitutes the danger. We 
that a democracy is necessarily a government by p 
parties, and it is equally patent that prolong: 
supremacy is fatal to continued good governm 
is, a politician in power for ten years loses his 
publis servant if he ever had any. He grows 
that he has a sort of hereditary right to office. 
of proportion atrophies. Graft never breaks out 
month a party is in power. It comes later, when 
ticians forget what the people have done. Politi 
logically beget political bosses. Democracy is go 
is not. It is the same in finance. The “‘big men” h 
grown bigger. The national indifference to all save “bi> 
ness” which permits political bosses to steal uncheecl My 
and to curtail the liberties of a free people, permits an- 
ogous abuses among the financial bosses. -_ | 
Mr. Vanderbilt and his family do not begin to own 
majority of New York Central shares; but they are au> 
crats. Mr. Harriman does not own the Union Pacific, }” 
what he desires that he does, and as he desires what v! 
make the property more valuable, his stockholders ov- 
look certain dangerous and undemocratic principles | 
him established, and gladsomely pocket the imereas! 
dividends. Mr. Morgan does not own more than a Vi 
small fraction of the capital stock of the United Sta} 
Steel Corporation, but his word is law. To be sure, ° 
word is seldom foolish or undollarly, but it is the princi’ 
of the thing that is bad—as when he sought to prolon 
Erie voting trust. Mr. Hill does not own the Great! 
ern. He may be the largest individual holder of the 
but for him, so long as what he does makes divid ‘ 
and surer, there is but one voice to heed in Great Not 
affairs—that of James J. Hill. All this has tended 
lish in certain Wall Street minds a belief that 
minority isnot bad. Itis the old theory that the 
ble form of government would be an absolute 
under a benevolent and intelligent despot. 
un-American principle. It cannot endure. — 
continued We indifference to such a tendenc; 
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make some of the benevolent despots forget 
their benevolence, or possibly forget to exer- 
cise benevolence, except toward themselves. 
Given human nature as at present consti- 
tuted, it is obvious that it would not be long 
after the establishment of a plutocracy had 
logically demarked two classes, the gov- 
erning and the governed, that abuses would 
follow, and after the abuses words, and after 
words bloodshed, and after bloodshed de- 
mocracy again: or worse. 

Let us imagine, for example, that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Junior, possessed to an 
exactly equal degree the mental and moral 
qualities of his father. The elder Rocke- 
feller started life with no money and no 
clearly-established object, unless it was to 
make money, like millions of others. He 
was not a youth when he went into the oil 
business. His first years in petroleum were 
spent in making money as many others were 
doing. He perceived certain opportunities, 
and he seized them. But it is safe to say 
that the amount of thought, and veork, and 
wear and tear on his nerves, spent before he 
became so rich that further progress became 
relatively easy from the sheer momentum 
of the dollar, was so great thatit told on him. 
By the time he was the richest man in the 
world his capacity for working and thinking 
and digesting was impaired. But his son 
would start as the richest man in the world. 
He would have the vast army of dollars of 
his father and only thirty-five years. If his 
father with no money, but with brains and 
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ablest, in his line, that this country has ever 


produced. Why should his children or their | 


children inherit the brains with the mil- 


lions? They can be pretty intelligent men, | 


which they indeed are, and not be in the first 
Gould’s class. Jay Gould once was ‘“‘bear- 
ing” New York Central. He had a lot of 
experts going over the road’s traffic statis- 
tics and financial condition, whose ex- 
haustive and accurate reports were given 
by Mr. Gould to the newspapers. They 
made the Central stockholders uneasy and 
helped Gould in his stock-market opera- 
tions. At a meeting of the New York 
Central directors old Commodore Vander- 
bilt remarked: ‘‘Gentlemen, there is a 
little, black-bearded blankety-blank in 
this town who is doing a lot of damage to 
the New York Central. He tells too many 
facts to the public, and he must be stopped 
somehow from getting such information. 
What do you suggest?’’ He suspected 
some of them of treachery. But one an- 
swered: ‘‘Commodore, there is only one 
way tostopit. Make Gould a director of the 
Central, and then he won’t know a single 
thing about it!’’ For the Commodore was 
a masterful man, who ruled the Central as a 
Czar might rule it. His son after him ruled 
not so aggressively, but intelligently enough 
to double the family fortune. Then came 
the grandchildren. Only one of them is 
supposed to take any active interest in the 
railroad, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, who 
spends half his time abroad. Heisa casein 
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adherence to certain business principles, 
could do what he has done, what could 
young Rockefeller, with close to a billion of 
money and his father’s brain and his youth, 
not do? In lesser degree the same thing 
could be said of nearly all the heirs of the 
men whose power constitutes the danger of 
the dollar. Their fathers are the most 
successful business men—men of action— 
inthe land. Let us see why there is nothing 
to fear from the children of the rich. 


point—a man of undoubted ability, who, 
lacking incentive to work, has not worked 
as he should. The New York Central is to- 
day making improvements it should have 
made ten years ago. It is following other 
roads, the Pennsylvania, for example, 
where it should have led. Then young 
William K., Junior. What his business 
ability is no man can tell, for he never has 
been called upon to exercise it. But this 
much is certain, that young Vanderbilt has 
shown good qualities—the capacity for 
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A Bar to Generalizations : 


Of the half-hundred great millionaires of 
this country, such statistics as might be 
compiled by a sociological or economic 
student desirous of strengthening some 
fantastic argument would show nothing of 
value. No rule can be formulated. Were 
all of them self-made men, we might permit 
ourselves certain pleasing fallacies. Were 
they all inheritors of wealth we might be- 
come alarmed. Mr. Morgan inherited 
money, an established business and prestige. 
Mr. Hill is self-made. So is Mr. Carnegie 
but not Mr. Vanderbilt. Mr. Rockefeller 
started with nothing, Mr. George J. Gould 
with twenty millions. To be sure, the 
greater number of our business leaders had 
too little at twenty and too much at sixty, 
but the preponderance is not sufficiently 
marked to establish a foundation for the 
belief that to become very rich in America 
one must be born very poor. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that, in 
general, the children of great men seldom 
are themselves great. Great men are freaks. 
They are abnormal. Also, there is no law 
of entail here. None of the Vanderbilts of 
to-day is as rich as William H., though 
the Vanderbilt fortune has grown with the 
growth of the country. The great fortunes 
of to-day will grow with time, but the heirs 
may grow faster. 

It is not the fault of the fathers that the 
sons will not become great. The sensa- 
tional preacher or the unenlightened philos- 
opher need not paint illuminating pictures 
of our great millionaires so absorbed in the 
pursuit of the dollar that they have paid no 
attention to their sons and their education. 
They need not deduce hence the gilded 
do-nothings who are avenging the public 
their fathers despoiled by making asses 
of themselves. The majority—the over- 
whelming majority—of the great captains 
of industry and finance have given much 
thought to the proper way to educate their 
sons, and to train them in the best possible 
way. They are pretty intelligent men, 
these captains, but what if sometimes the 
sons inherit the mothers’ traits? The 
fathers wish their sons to be men. They 
have, most of them, succeeded. Wishing 
them to be business men is another matter 
—a matter of square pegs and round holes 
very often. 

The lack of incentive is, probably, the 
worst handicap. Natural ability fails to 
reach the growth it should because of lack 
of exercise rather than because of lack of 
opportunity. George J. Gould was his 
father's lieutenant for years, but Jay Gould 
was an extraordinary man, one of the 


hard work, much determination, a clear 
head, very great physical courage. These 
have found expression in making him one 
of the great automobilists of the world. 
Who can tell what the boy might have 
accomplished had he been born poor? 

One of the great steel millionaires placed 
his boy in J. P. Morgan’s office as a clerk. 
By his father’s express wishes he was treated 
like all the other clerks. His salary was a 
few dollars a week. The office was a great 
banking office, a fine training place, none 
better in the world. The boy used to come 
down to earn ten a week in an automobile 
that cost $22,000. Was it the father’s 
fault? Yes and no. 


The Best Schools for Rich Sons 


Mr. Stillman insisted on having one of 
his sons learn banking, and started him in 
the National City Bank at the bottom. The 
other was sent to James J. Hill to learn rail- 
roading. So was the son of Jacob H. Schiff. 
The son of Judge Moore of the Rock Island 
is a freight clerk in a small town working for 
fifty dollars a month. His father wanted 
to make a railroad man—not a railroad 
gentleman—of him. The boy pleases his 
father by refusing to ask for an allowance, 
and gets even by sending to his parents the 
daily bill-of-fare from his boarding-house. 
The last graduating class at Princeton de- 
cided that H. C. Frick’s son was the man 
most likely to succeed. Perey Rockefeller 
certainly has as able a mind as his father, 
William Rockefeller, and has had the ad- 
vantage of a far better early environment 
and of associates who don’t care how rich 
or how poor he is, being themselves very 
rich. Others are building great country 
estates and doing no harm if they are not 
doing much good. And so it goes. 

Many of the young men—indeed, it is 
pleasing to say, most of them—are at work 
under their fathers. But, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, there is no reason to 
believe the coming generation of million- 
aires will inherit all the brains with all the 
millions. They certainly will not inherit, 
in most instances, the peculiar traits that 
have made the present generation so power- 
ful, nor the early environment that 
developed those peculiar traits; and, 
therefore, the coming generation will be 
gentlemanly, will be cultured—it certainly 
is better looking and better mannered—it 
may be hard-working in sports or even in 
business; but it will not be dangerous to 
the Republic. And if nothing has been said 
of the spirit of philanthropy that all men 
should have, it is because this article deals 
with what is and not with what ought to be. 
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Our Discontented Daughters 


B Y 


HEN I hear a woman whining be- 

y y cause she has no career, the thought 

comes into my mind: ‘‘Here is 

either a woman who is very vain, or she is 
imposed upon in her family life.” 

I use the word ‘‘whining’”’ advisedly, for 
the woman with an assured talent seldom 
whines because she has no opportunity to 
useit. She gets out and chases up an oppor- 
tunity and closes with it before it can get 
away. 

But the woman who sits down before a 
good picture, or over a good book, or hears 
a great soprano and says: ‘‘Oh, I wish I 
had a career,” generally has nothing to 
cultivate, nor the wit to evolve an under- 
standing. 

If it were an honest desire to earn money 
for a worthy purpose which impelled women 
to sigh for careers, that would be a different 
matter. One would then feel inclined to 
help rather than discourage the aspirant. 
But too often it is merely the excitement, 
the glamour of the thing which attracts, 
and generally the material attracted is such 
fiuffy, feathery stuff. 

A woman of this sort who wants a career, 
if she had one, would doubtless turn out to 
be a careering woman. Lack of balance, 
my dear friends, will make any woman 
career. 

There are, however, two rules to be ob- 
served by women who long for careers. 
The first is, discover your limitations. Sit 
down and think over the things you are 
positive that you cannot do. That will soon 
narrow you down to the few, the very few, 
that youcan. Then examine carefully into 
your equipment. First, have you the pa- 
tience, perseverance, courage and good 
sense necessary to make a success of a 
career, should opportunity offer? Secondly, 
have you the time to pursue it? 

It is said that ‘‘genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.”’ If you are indo- 
lent by nature, or in delicate health, don’t 
try to be a genius, for you will only spoil a 
good sleeper. Better be a graceful, well- 
dressed, cheerful invalid, and a permanent 
occupant of the sitting-room sofa, than a 
disgruntled author, who is fit to be nothing 
but a critic. 

There is no such thing as luck in careers. 
Those who seem to have it had some keen- 
ness which the unsuccessful lacked —per- 
haps in choosing a career which promised 
a swift reward; perhaps in knowing the 
public; perhaps in creating opportunities. 

I do not believe that opportunity ever 
does very much knocking at anybody’s 
door. It is my opinion that a spade is a 
most useful implement in digging oppor- 
tunity out of its winter quarters. 


Footlights and Heavy Hearts 


The career of an actress looks easy, 
doesn’t it? If you have a good figure and 
you ean recite Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night, so that everybody at the church 
sociable tells you that it made the shivers 
go down their backs, don’t dream that you 
can, in a week’s time, get a position in a 
sextette, and in a month’s time marry a 
senile millionaire. Good actresses are the 
hardest-worked women I know anything 
about. I would rather be a stenographer 
than an actress if I were looking for a soft 
job. A stenographer gets more time to sit 
down than a successful star actress. 

You little pink-cheeked idiot, did you 
think it was all rouge and footlights and 
late suppers? It is more likely to be refus- 
ing late suppers, in order to get a little 
sleep. Studying every waking hour, re- 
hearsing morning, noon and night, not so 
much because the star needs it, but to make 
up for your stupidity and yours and yours, 
you, who think it isso easy to beastar! Did 
it ever occur to you that the successful have 
to work twice as hard in this world to make 
up for the unsuccessful who can’t do even 
their subordinate 
work? Did you ever 
stop to think thata 
genius has to work 
twice as long in order 
to make up for the 
fools who retard his 
work? A woman who 
has obtained a career 
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is often injured by the envious malice of 
women who are too stupid to secure one for 
themselves. Indeed, if you only knew it, 
it takes courage, and lots of it, for a woman 
to attempt a career. 

Now the main trouble with women who 
say that they want a career is that they 
mistake the case. They mean that they 
want something which they now lack, and 
they think a career would fill the bill. If 
they are unhappy, they mean that they 
want to be happy, and they think that a 
career would make them so. But it 
wouldn’t. 

If they are happily married they mean 
that they lack excitement and they think a 
public career would furnish it. But if they 
knew the secret desires of most women in 
public life, I wonder—I simply wonder— 
if they could believe what they would 
hear. 

You women with farms, do you know 
that many of the famous actresses, whose 
pictures you cut out of magazines and 
paste upon your walls, care more for their 
eggs and poultry than they do for your 
applause when you go to the city for the 
express purpose of seeing your idols act? 
Do you know that these actresses would 
give a good deal to know what you know 
about the care of calves, and goslings, and 
squabs, and lambs, and colts, and their in- 
fantile diseases? Women in the public eye 
get their happiness out of the simple things 
you spurn. 

They call their careers work. They call 
your work play, and they look forward, 
from the glare of the footlights, to the time 
when they can go to bed as early as you do, 
and get up as early as you do, and tend 
chickens and flowers, and do the very 
things that you think are a bore. 

Ask any woman who has risen to the top 
of the ladder of fame what her ambition in 
life is. Such women will one and all tell 
you that it lies in some simple woodland 
or domestic line. They will tell you that 
their public careers satisfy only one-half of 
them —and that is always the artificial half. 
The real side is the domestic side which is 
hidden from the eye of the world. 


What the Singer Works For 


Ask the opera singer who coins millions 
with her voice, which she would rather lose, 
her voice or her children, and see what she 
says. She would rather be dumb forever 
and beg from door to door in pantomime 
than lose those little fat toddlers at home in 
some land foreign to you. Why, it is for 
them she toils and travels and subjects her- 
self to hardships, broken sleep, changes of 
climate which may any day bring ruin to 
her voice, and, above all, separation from 
and anxiety for those she holds dearest— 
all of which would drive you, cozy house- 
wife without a career, crazy! She is work- 
ing just as hard as you are, only in a different 
way, and for the same thing: to bring com- 
fort to those one loves. 

If all the successful women in the world, 
all the women who have risen to the top of 
their respective arts or crafts, could send 
one word and message to all the women who 
yeaim after a public career, that one word 
would be: ‘‘Don’t’”—and the message 
would be: “Try to find contentment in 
your own lot, for we do not find it here.” 

Contentment does not come from careers. 
Contentment is a restful quality. It brings 
peace and quiet in its train, and the very 
foundation of a career is ambition, unrest, 
competition, anxiety, struggle and fight. 
Women with careers drop their careers 
when they want to rest. 

Yet a curious thing about the public is 
that, after all, it applies the wrong test to the 
successful woman. The public demands: 
“Have you reached the top? Have you 
left behind you music, sculpture, literature 
and pictures which will live?” 


Beek sks 


That is not the test. The public should 
demand: ‘‘Have you left good children 
behind you who willlive?’”’ And the woman 
who hasn’t has not achieved the highest 
good. 

If those single women who have done the 
best work in their respective arts should 
tell the truth, they would declare that they 
knew they would have been happier mar- 
ried and the mothers of children. That is 
woman’s natural career, and an unhappy 
married woman is a freak. So is a woman 
with a career. Both are outside of what 
God and Nature intended them to be. 

An unmarrried man is not a freak, for 
men are not born to be married, but women 
are, and it should be the ambition of every 
woman in the world to have children. The 
world would be a great deal better, and a 
great deal happier place to live in, if every 
woman was eager to be a better mother 
than her neighbor, rather than to cherish 
the ignoble ambitions in dress or dis- 
play or advancement for which she is not 
fitted. 

Public women should be judged as 
mothers. Wouldn’t you hate to be, you 
women with careers? Are you ready to go 
before a mothers’ convention and let the 
neighbors testify as to what sort of a mother 
you are making and what sort of children 
you are turning out upon an unprotected 
world ? 

If the neighbors could have the dispo- 
sition of the children of women who think 
they possess genius, there would be a good 
many small funerals—unless they thought 
the children weren’t even worth killing! 

The greatest men give the credit of their 
greatness to their mothers’ training. Would 
you rather be the mother of an Abraham 
Lincoln or the author of a summer novel? 


Bad Mothers for Good ‘“‘ Careers’”’ 


A woman who is a careless or an indiffer- 
ent mother, incapable of bringing up her 
children, may well turn to a career, because 
she is not fitted for her natural vocation. 
Eve was the first example of this. She was 
such an incompetent mother that one of 
her children killed another. Then she got 
discouraged and turned to dressmaking for 
a career. Many a woman has followed in 
her footsteps since with no better equipment 
for the career she has chosen than failure 
in her mother-vocation. That is about the 
reason why so many divorcées choose the 
stage. 

Often, too, the women who thus whine 
after careers are women happily married 
and with a little family of children looking 
up to their mothers as the prettiest, love- 
liest and best creatures on earth. Such 
women would be quite satisfied if some 
fairy godmother would wave her wand over 
their heads and they should suddenly find 
themselves crowned queens. Yet, with a 
kingdom ready made at hand, peopled with 
the most loving of subjects, they look 
abroad for a great work and sigh: ‘‘If we 
only had careers!”’ 

You can’t all paint pictures, or carve 
statues, or write books, but you ean learn 
how to be wise, competent, firm, tender 
mothers. You can paint pictures on little 
brains, carve statues in little characters, 
write books in little lives whose influence 
will live forever. Such a career would make 


men count you a greater woman than if | 


your image were found worthy to fill a 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 


There is no career in the world which | 


offers such opportunities to women as that 
of being good and wise mothers, none which 
is so little crowded, none which offers such 
rewards. It calls forth your highest wis- 
dom, your deepest study, your best efforts. 
It makes demands upon your brain, your 
heart and your life. It is a career whose 
heights are never completely scaled while 
life lasts, and is the only one which brings: 
with it a constant, 
daily knowledge that 
you are doing the best 
you can with your 
life. No career brings 
that certainty toa 
woman’s heart except 
the career of mother- 


hood. 


VERY woman’s figure ha 
of excellence. 
From simple measurements 
by mail our experts can discoy 
good points of your figure and cu 
ments so as to make the most of th 
@ That is why our garments not only fit th 
aiso become the figure for which they are 


Q You take no risk in giving our wond 
a trial, for we will positively refund y 


if we fail to fit you. 
MADE TO $6 


FALL SUITS "crnee 
NOTHING READY-MADE, — 
@ Style Book, samples 
of materials and simple 
measurement directions 
sent free. 
@ Your choice of cloth 
from over 400 mate- 
rials. Ask foras many 
samples as you like. 
g Our Style Book shows 
over 150 of the most 
popular fashions in New 
York, and tells you how 
we can fit you from 
measurements sent us 
by mail. 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 
We prepay express charges 
to any part of the U. S. 
to anv part of the United Stati \i 
We Send FREE 0 23) Pata winter Style Book, \w. 
ing the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of Sa 
of the Newest Materials, and simple directions for taking es 
urements correctly. } 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, jak 
or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, and we will s a 
full line of exactly what you wish. - | 


: “ | 
National Cloak and Suit Com ai, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New Yor, 
Maii Orders No Agents Dl ed 

Only, or Branches, fei. 


to any purchaser of Holep 

Holeproof Stockings that th 
no darning for six months. 
should we agree to replace the: 
ones, upon surrender of the | 
ticket with the worn pair and 
pon, provided they are returned 
to us within six months from 
date of sale to the wearer. 


s Wa 
Men’s Holeprooi Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan — 
(light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black 
legs with White feet. 
Sizes9 to 12. Twogrades: | 
(1) Worsted (medium weight). Sold only” 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for 
(2) Cotton (medium and light weig 
Sold in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1 


ARoleproof 
‘Aosiery” 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Black, Black legs with 
white feet, and Tan. Medium 
weight Iyyptian Cotton. Sizes 
8 to 11, Sold only in boxes con- 
taining 6 pairs for $2.00. 
All shipping charges 
prepaid. One size only 
toabox. State size de- 
sired when ordering. 
HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. SEND FOR 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. ESTING BOOK 


WHAT A MAN APPRECI/ 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter th 
So handy that he couldn't do without it; 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUT 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
Postpaid on receipt of one dollar. — 
F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Oo., Ne 


Send us your kodak films for deve! 
or enlarging. Work guaranteed. Se 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, 108 6th. 


350 and $300 SHOES nex 


“W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
8 y  DOUGiag aaa 


"SHOES <= 
ALL «Fy 
PRICES. S&S a 


SS 

W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
manufacturer in the world. 


ny other 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 

| 9 disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- 

a style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 


ualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
oe inthe world. They are just as good as those 
hat cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only difference is 
Jae price. If I could take you into my factory at 
jreckton, Mass., the largest in the world under 
ne roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you 
ne care with which every pair of Douglas shoes is 
ade, you would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
‘hoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

If | could show you the difference between the 
‘hoes made in my factory and those of other makes, 
lou would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
ostmoreto make, why they holdtheirshape, fit bet- 
2r, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
aan any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 

| Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
}CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
ake no substitute. None genuine without his name ani price 
_ jamped on bottom. 

“WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where W. L. 
jouglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of samples sent free for 
Spection upon request. 

ast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
_ | Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


} W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


10,000 DEALERS SELL THE PARKER PEN 


Side Talks 


About the points of superiority 


of the 
LUCKY 


PARKER ctrve 
Fountain Pen 


ALK No. 1. (Talk No. 2 next month.) 


LUCKY CURVE: 


What is it? An invention that makes 
the fountain pen cleanly. A feed that 
| FEEDS on scientific principles —and 
after pen has been returned to the 
pocket drains the ink into the barrel 
INSTEAD OF OUT around the nozzle. 
There are two kinds of pens—the 
LUCKY CURVE kind is the clean kind. 

The LUCKY CURVE is patented and 
used only in the Parker Pen. In order 
to be sure that you are getting the gen- 
Nine when you buy a fountain pen, al- 
ways unscrew the nozzle from the barrel 
and see the—LUCKY CURVE. Let us 
|} send you our beautiful Art catalogue, 

which enumerates the advantages of the 
Parker Pen over the common kind. It 
costs you nothing and may prevent years 
of annoyance. 


i PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Niska Street Janesville, Wis. 


We also make a Self Filling Fountain 
Pen which we guarantee to be superior to 
| anyother Self Filling Fountain Pen made. 


POULTRY 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10¢ a copy, $1.00 a year. 

POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 12, Peotone, Illinois 


—200 EGG HENS 


He ig them if you will but select them from your 
Thess Now is the time to select the pullets for winter 
ers, — discarding the inferior and barren ones. You 
also select the cocks which will breed layers. 
i He WALTER HOGAN SYSTEM 

a is without failure. No chance. Money back if not 
nee Write for proof and particulars today. 
ey z THE WALTER HOGAN CoO. 

ational Bank Building Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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Wa L.DOUGLAS|) SPEED MANIA 


AL Message to Parents 
By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M.D. 


PEED mania, the resistless desire to 
dash along public highways, that is an 
increasing habit of the automobilists, 

is the objective symptom of the high nerv- 
ous tension which characterizes the pres- 
ent day civilization. It is the psychologic 
result of the high pressure which controls 
the active participants in the world’s mate- 
rialmovements. It isasociologic toxin, and 
the antidote, mental and bodily relaxation, 
is as yet but little understood or desired by 
the victims. 

This uncontrolled impulse for ever mov- 
ing restlessly, and often objectlessly, enters 
into all the acts of the neurotic; is seen at 
the lunch-counter, on the railroads, and in 
the divorce courts. However, it is not nec- 
essary to study this subject beyond the 
speed mania of the automobilists. The 
facts we have to seriously consider are not 
those dealing with accidents or risks to 
lives, nor with the effects on the adult of 
middle life, but the harmful effects on the 
very young who are being literally whirled 
through the world at an age when their 
nervous systems need quiet and normal 
development. 


Motoring a Safety-Valve 


There always exist a certain number of 
people whose excess of nervous energy will 
display itself in apparently dangerous and 
useless acts. Such acts may be injurious to 
the individual or to the community. When 
carried to excess this uncontrollable energy 
is a symptom of mental alienation—téte- 
exaltée—which frequently makes the indi- 
vidual a criminal from the legal standpoint. 
What the unthinking often call courage is 
in reality a psychic blindness to reason. 
Aristotle long ago pointed out that true 
courage was the mean between foolhardi- 
ness and cowardice. Foolhardiness is often 
a mixed kind of insanity, or a condition of 
mental unrest. I believe that in many cases 
the automobile is the best method we have 
of controlling and satisfying this high 
psychic pressure or mental unrest. Indi- 
viduals who would at times give way to un- 
controllable impulses of an injurious nature 
find relief in the reckless flying of the racing 
machine. The neurotic, who, after a tense 
day on the Exchange, wants “‘to do some- 
thing,” gets rid of this awful feeling by 
dangerous dashes into the country. Itisa 
wholesome vent for the reckless courage 
that otherwise would go to disorder and 
riotous excess. 

Those affected with speed mania demon- 
strate most of the symptoms shown in 
other functional disturbances of the nerv- 
ous system, even those produced by alco- 
hol. They first become exalted, then 
hilarious and reckless, and when the race is 
finished they react. A marked effect is 
seen when women take part in these con- 
tests over long distances. It is hard for the 
opposite sex to brook rivalry, hence they 
often drive the men to reckless and fatal 
speed. I have seen some act as though they 
would ‘‘fling the dust aside and naked on 
the air of Heavenride!”” Ihave often,when 
watching the result of this speed mania on 
neurotic women, thought the cause might 
be a broken neurological fragment, or parts 
of old chains of activity in driving on of their 
men in the pursuit and combat of enemies, 
for it must be remembered that the customs, 
institutions and beliefs of our ancestors are 
related to ours somewhat as instinct is re- 
lated to reason. In those who to-day show 
an atavistic vein reason is not predominant. 
This fact alone should show us that it is a 


colossal assumption that what we call civ- ° 


ilization is the end of man, or the best thing 
in the world. 

The present civilization is a novelty, full 
of artificialities, and hence superficial; the 
children of to-day who are whirled around 
in automobiles are going to be the nervous 
wrecks of to-morrow. The child needs nor- 
mal animal exercises, and should be kept 
free from a state of tension and suspense. 
The constant use of auto-machines by very 
young persons produces undergrowth of 
accessory muscles of movements and pow- 
ers, and nervous diatheses that make steady 


and continual mental toil seem monoto- 
nous, dull and boresome. The increasing 
use of automobiles by schoolboys is to be 
deplored; the effect will be seen later when 
the student is obliged to concentrate his 
mind on abstruse subjects. Study-hours 
will be tiresome, the allotted mental tasks 
irksome, and complete muscular relaxation 
impossible. 

When the mental worker finds it difficult 
to work easily, when he realizes his inability 
to concentrate his faculties, he is approach- 
ing a nervous breakdown. The child who 
has been taken daily over roads at an excit- 
ing pace soon shows the effect of the strain 
on his nervous system. He may not be 
directly conscious of this, but to the careful 
observer he will be seen to do the simple 
things of life with excessive energy and a 
constant expenditure of nerve force. This 
child is a spendthrift in bodily capital, and 
the result will be nervous bankruptcy. 

A short time ago I had an opportunity 
to watch this condition in three children. 
They were traveling through the country 
with the father and mother and a chauffeur 
whose every thought was of speed and 
whose conversation was largely of narrow 
escapes. This mental condition was con- 
tagious, for the little tot of five years was 
as full of expectation of thrilling runs and 
risks as his elder brother of eleven. They 
wore khaki suits, automobile caps, and 
their delicate eyes were goggled in dark 
green. The whole effect was sad but ludi- 
crous—the paradox is allowable. When 
they sat down, which was seldom, their 
little hands clutched the sides of the chairs 
and their feet pressed hard on the floor. 
Throughout their undeveloped bodies, 
muscle-groups were in tension, demon- 
strating the unnatural expenditure of nerv- 
ous force which will later in life exact 
strict and lawful accounting. 

It is this unnatural waste of nervous 
force that should be carefully guarded and 
prevented, for, when the stress and storm 
comes, all the natural and reserved nervous 
energy the individual can give is called for, 
and where there is little to give failure of 
health is certain. This is the warning I 
wish to give to unthinking parents. Let 
your child sport in Nature’s playground; 
let him get muscular development like any 
other little animal; let him go to bed phys- 
ically tired and perhaps bruised, but with 
such an increase of nervous force that mus- 
cular relaxation is unconscious and sleep 
natural. 


Wiitere the Pins Go 


HEN it is considered that ten billions 
of new pins are used in the United 
States every year it does not seem unreason- 
able to ask what becomes of them. The 
answer to the oft-repeated question is that 
they are destroyed by corrosion, being re- 
duced to rust and thus disappearing. A 
pin passes out of existence in this way in a 
period varying from a few months to haltf- 
a-dozen years. 

The finest pins, japanned to prevent them 
from rusting, are made for the use of ento- 
mologists. ‘They are slender as a needle, 
and relatively expensive, costing $1.75 an 
ounce, whereas ordinary pins are sold as 
low as thirty cents a pound. 

A fortune awaits the man who will invent 
a satisfactory hairpin—a pin, that is to say, 
which will really hold the hair in place and 
not ‘“‘come loose.’”’ Hundreds of patents 
have been granted for as many different 
patterns of hairpins, but not one of them 
meets this requirement. 

Women in ancient times must have had 
a great deal of trouble to keep their hair 
in place, the only hairpins they knew being 
long spikes with big heads, resembling 
modern hatpins. They were well ac- 
quainted, however, with safety-pins. The 
ladies of imperial Rome used safety-pins, 
some of which were large and massive, 
attaining a length of a foot, and weighing 
a pound or more; but these pins were made 
on exactly the same principle as the safety- 
pins of to-day, with the same kind of catch. 


offers many advantages not possible 
with side entrance bodies: 


1. Removable tonneau. 2. Shorter wheel base, 
affording more power AT THE WHEELS. 
Chauffeur may open or close entrance without 
getting out; step from curb to car is much less; 
entrance is wider. In large cities, notably New 
York and Chicago, this style of entrance is very 
popular. Many predict there will be a large de- 
mand for this design in 1906 models. 


Rear View 


Front View 

illustrated above, is the standard Pope- 
Type VIT, Toledo 30 11.P. chassis — everyone tested 
to do a mile-a-minute, It was with a Type VII that 
E. H. R. Green recently established the world’s 100-mile 
track record for stock cars. Wecan deliver a number of 
Type VII immediately. 


45H. P. Double Side Entrance, $6,000 
20H. P. Double Side Entrance, $2,800 


Type xX illustrated above, price $2,800, is regular 

9 Pope-Toledo construction throughout, of 
«distinct and distinguished design, weighing only 1,800 
pounds, especially designed for those who desire a light, 
wieldy car of great power, speedl and endurance. The first 
car in the history of the automobile industry offered at any- 
thing like the price, containing a// the accepted features 
of the world's best practice in automobile construction. 


Be sure the name ‘“‘ POPE”’ is on your automobile 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Desk L, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Member Assn. Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


The 


Musician 


A monthly journal devoted to the educational interests of music. 


Edited by THOMAS TAPPER 
CONTAINS articles on all phases 


of music. For the piano, voice, 
organ, violin and orchestra there 
are special departments. Each issue 
contains twenty-four pages of new 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Price, 15c.percopy. Subscription, $1.50 per year. 


Send for circular giving the conditions of 
our $1500.00 prize offer for subscriptions. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


27 Mason Street, Boston, Mass. 


LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES.” 

For photo or general use. Dries quickly 
—never discolors print. Very strong — cor- 
ners will not curl. Largest bottle now sold 
for 5c. (by mail, 10c.). In bulk for large 
users, carton work, etc. 

Le PAGEH’S MUCILAGE 

2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 

Lt PAGH’S GLUE —1 oz., 10c.; by 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT 
CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


SSS 


The University Preparatory School 


of ITHACA, NEW Y ORK (boarding school for boys), 


opens Sept. 28th. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
Apply CHAS, A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“I’m too busy thinking about myself,” 
hesaid. ‘Or you, I ought to say, for I can’t 
tell you how it hurts me to have you suffer. 
By Jove, I wouldn’t mind so much if I were 
by myself, but it’s unbearable to look on 
helplessly while you i 

“Oh, I don’t mindso much—truly I don’t. 
I just feel a little numb inside, that’s all.” 

“People in Nature books always suck 
pebbles. Won’t you have a pebble?” 

“Tf you can find a nice clean one.” 

He groped about in the dark. It was 
apparently not a pebble country. A piece 
Agee hoop was all that could be found. 
He flung it disdainfully into the middle of 
the road. 

“Just our luck,” he said despondently. 
“A pebble would have done you good, Jam 
sure—a beautiful white pebble that you 
could have kept afterward as a memento.”’ 

“T sha’n’t need any memento to remem- 
ber this!” 

“It’s awtul, isn’t it?” 

“Yet, do you know, in a queer sort of 
way I like it. The splendid Gorkyism of it 
appeals to me—the man, woman and open 
sky—hunger, and stars—and you being so 
sorry for me, you know!”’ 

‘It’s hard to praise people without sound- 
ing patronizing—but may I say it?” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid of being too com- 
plimentary!”’ 

‘No, but really—I don’t believe there is 
another girl in the world who would have 
been so sweet, and patient, and helpful, and 
dear. ’Pon my soul, I mean it in all serious- 
ness—it—it brings the tears to a fellow’s 
eyes, you know.” 

“Tt makes me glad to hear you say that. 
It shows I’ve been true to the grand old 
tradition. It’s the man’s place to struggle 
and fight, and the woman’s to pet him and 
console him, and be his little tin angel.” 

“Well, you have. I couldn’t begin to tell 
you how much I have admired you for it— 
I mean how it’s come home to me what a 
little thoroughbred you are!”’ 

‘Perhaps it has come home to me, too— 
about you!”’ 

He felt for her hand, and held it close ina 
big, warm grasp. Essy did not attempt to 
withdraw it. A wonderful sweetness and 
serenity seemed to descend upon them both. 

‘But Henrietta ?”’ she whispered. 

He pressed her hand and answered noth- 
ing. He was looking up at the stars, as 
though in the magic of that touch he hesi- 
tated to break the silence and return to 
earth. 

““You’ve been so good,” she went on in 
the same low, soft voice. ‘‘So considerate 
always—so generous and tender—don’t 
spoil it all now. Our friendship is too pre- 
cious to lose it in a flirtation.” 

“T told you the truth about Henrietta,’ 
he returned slowly. ‘‘On my honor, the 
absolute truth. Give me the credit for hay- 
ing played fair from the beginning. Even 
when I told you about it that night I was 
already half in love with you.” 

Essy listened with half-shut eyes in a 
delicious languor. She was thankful for the 
darkness that made her silence possible. 
The woman in her was thrillingly conscious 
of her companion’s broad shoulders, of his 
big hand that held hers in so tight a clasp, 
of his deep and mellow voice. Suddenly 
he put his arms about her and drew her to 
his breast. Her weary head sank against 
him in an exquisite contentment. In that 
tender mastery how was it possible for her 
to resist, though she tried to keep her lips 
from his as he rained kisses on her face, and 
murmured incoherently that he loved her 
—that he had always loved her—that he 
had not dared speak before from very dread 
that he might lose her ? He besought her in 
a whisper to marry him, crushing her in his 
arms with a violence that made her tremble 
with delight. She said ‘“‘yes,” and again 
‘“‘ves,’’ as he forced her to the avowal—as he 
put the words into her mouth and made 
her repeat them—those words that shamed 
her in the saying —those confessions of her 
pent-up girlish heart. Sutphen was trans- 
ported as he felt her lips against his hand, 
her shy and caressing cheek, her warm, 
tumultuous breath—that adorable surren- 
der, intoxicating, rapturous, humbling. 

There, under the open sky, penniless and 
hungry, they plighted their troth; a mo- 
ment, sacred and ecstatic, in which vows 
were made and words spoken that were to 
shine through the intervening years, re- 
splendent and undimirished to the end. 


Their absurd predicament no longer caused 
them the least concern. What did it matter 
now that of food there was none, and of 
gasoline less than a gallon anda half? They 
even agreed that they would not have had 
it otherwise if they could! It seemed to 
enhance their love that it had bloomed in 
their hour of dejection and fatigue; that it 
was then they had turned to each other, 
and found in their hearts a treasure the 
world could never rob them of. How 
blithely they walked back, hand in hand, 
to carry the good news to Miss Schell and 
Alphonse! 

The writer must admit that it proved less 
exciting to these two than our lovers had 
anticipated. A cold roast chicken would 
have created infinitely more of a sensation. 
At first they were inclined to ascribe the 
others’ high spirits to something of that 
kind, and the truth came out as rather an 
anti-climax. But still, Miss Schell at- 
tempted to proffer the becoming congratu- 
lations. Alphonse put more ginger into his, 
and frisked about to show his approval. 

“Now crowd up close, and listen to what 
I’m going to say,’”’ said Sutphen. “I want 
you to realize you have a millionaire in the 
family, and though he isn’t John D., or an 
Uncle Russell, he’s going to deal out every- 
body here a full house, ace-high!”’ 

Sitting there on the ground, with his 
hands in his empty pockets, Essy nestling 
beside him, and Alphonse and Miss Schell 
snugly completing the little circle, Sutphen 


proceeded to raise the spirits of the last two | 


to the delirious heights of his own. 


“Now about that twelve thousand francs | 


for the agency of the Pattosien tire,’ he 
said. ‘‘It seems to me that Alphonse has 
earned it twice over. 
little to spare to get settled on the other 
side. Let’s call it five thousand dollars, and 
make it a wedding present from Essy and 
myself!” 

“Oh, Monsieur ” vociferated Al- 
phonse. ‘‘How can I express to Monsieur 
—oh, Christine, speak for me—do you hear, 
speak, in words from ze heart 4 

Miss Schell was regarding Sutphen as 
though he had suddenly gone mad. She 
wondered if hunger had made him light- 
headed. 

“T am afraid I do not know how to thank 
you,’”’shesaid. “‘ You have made our future 
very easy for us. It would have always 
weighed on me to start our married life in 
debt; even to so kind and good a man as 
yourself !”’ 

Then ensued an audible nudging and 
whispering in the dark. 

“Alphonse says I must—kiss you,” 
quavered Miss Schell helplessly. 

“Tt is imperatif!’’ thundered the French- 
man. ‘‘Me, I command it! Courtesy, 
gratitude, honor—all command it!”’ 

Sutphen sprang forward and gallantly 
settled Miss Schell’s hesitation. There was 
an embarrassed scramble, the whisk of a 
feminine ear, an unexpected familiarity 
with some dry, stiff curls—and it was done! 
Everybody breathed freer when the rite 
was over, and Sutphen hastened to relieve 
the constraint that followed by hurriedly 
throwing in a furnished flat. 

““T want you to order everything regard- 
less,’’ he said to Miss Schell. ‘‘The nicest 


things you can buy and the prettiest, with | 


carpets an inch thick, and silver, and nap- 
kins, and cut-glass, and pictures, and a 


piano, and andirons—and you are to accept | 
it from Essy and myself, and invite us to | 


dinner when everything is ready—just us 
four, you know—and we'll have such a 
house-warming, and hurrah-boys, that we’ll 
rub our eyes to think that we were ever 
here at all, without a bean to our names or 
a roof to our heads, or a ie 

“Crust!” interrupted Essy. ‘‘That’s 
always what people haven’t got when 
they’re starving—it’s never a ham sand- 
wich or a loin of veal—but invariably a 
crust |”? 

“Well, crust then,” added Sutphen. ‘I 
don’t know what it is, but we certainly 
haven’t got it!” 

“How little it seems to matter now!” 
exclaimed Miss Schell. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sutphen, 
I won’t try to thank you again. I can’t. 
But I am the happiest person in the world!’’ 

“No, I’m that myself!” cried Sutphen. 
“And that isn’t all, either—I mean the flat 
isn’t—for you must have a little car to take 
the place of our dear lost Baby Bullet—a 
lovely little double-opposed horizontal that 


Besides, he’ll need a |} 
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For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost 
so moderate that they may be enjoyed by all. 
Whether considered from the standpoint of health, du- 
rability, appearance or price, the Munsing Underwear 
merits patronage. The yarns used are the best that can 
be secured. The various fabrics manufactured are the 
finest that can be produced for the prices quoted. 
Combination suits to retail at one dollar are shaped and 
finished with the same care as the higher priced gar- 
ments. The fact that people who once wear the Munsing 
Underwear can seldom be induced to buy any other 
kind is the best sort of evidence as to the merit of the 
goods. A daily production of 10,ocoo garments is insuf- 
ficient to supply the demand. _A trial will convince you. 
Whether in need of underwear at the present time or 
not you ought to send for some of our doll’s vests. For 
children’s parties, birthday celebrations, church fairs 
and Christmas dolls the dainty pink or blue garments are 
in great demand. You can make some little girl very 
happy by presenting her with a complete set, one pink, 
one blue. Onevest for three two cent stamps; two vests 
for five two cent stamps; a whole dozen for fifty cents. 
With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet showing 
illustrations of all Munsing Underwear styles for men, 
‘1 women and children; also sample pieces of all light, 
7? medium and heavy weight Munsing Underwear fabrics. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 281 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis 
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fe Send It Back If You Want To 


But it will double the capacity of the closet. | 
It insures the new and correct appearance of 
the clothing. You see and remove any gar- 
ment at will. Clothes hang on correctly 
shaped hangers and slide in orderly groups 
on nickel-plated bars, not using walls of the | 
closet, but all the space. The elements of 
the Goodform Set are patented and are 
the best made. Sold by first-class fur- 
| nishing stores or delivered forthe 
| price. 
1 | Territory for Specialty 
Salesmen 


Coat Hanger 
DeLuxe, nickel- 
plated. Fits any size. be 
Sample by mail, 30e. Trousers —& 
Ianger same price, or both for 5Ce. 


Men’s Set, DeLuxe Woman’s Set 
6 each, Coat and ) 6 each, Coat and Skirt 


Trousers Hangers Hangers } 
1 each, Shelf Bar and > $3.50 leach, Shelf Bar and 52.00 


This shows under surface of shoulder 
To change length of hanger push or pul 
ratchet does the rest. 
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Money refunded if you return the sets any time in six months. Booklet free. a 
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outwear others. Mark your collars every time | 
they go to the laundry and you | 
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4-ply strength. But so 
they will bend more 
times without bran 
heavy interlining 4S | 
removed where collars | 
usually break in taking | 
the laundry fold. Turne 
in edges are bound 


prevent inside ravelin 
and the “ gutter seam’’ in stand 
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for Canvassers, Extra 
terms, Outfit free. General ZIEGLE 
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its namesake, and keep alive its 


hristine, listen!” cried Essy. 
u ge to say Miss Schell showed no 
niusiasm. ais a 
Perhaps you’d prefer an electric,” said 
1 hen, mistaking the nature of her hesi- 
or one 0 those dandy steamers 
a compound engine and condenser?” 
yer, my angel,” said Alphonse. 
angel’s lips quivered. 
Are we going to desert Baby Bullet ?”’ 

id. “Do you mean that we are to go 
yy and do nothing to get it back? That 
_\at we'll never see Baby again?” 
ere was an unexpected facer for Prince 
scntiful. 

Of course, I’m ready to do anything you 
fi mestammered. “I—]——” 
| don’t believe any of you cares what 
»mes of Baby,” exclaimed Miss Schell 
‘fully. 
ne stinging truth of this assertion made 
n all feel guilty. 

[ was tremendously fond of Baby,” 
yested Sutphen. ' 
Why, Christine, we all loved the little 
=” added Essy. 

The dear old Despardoux!’’ put in 
Jionse. “It was Baby that brought us all 
ojzzer, and intertwined ze treads of our 
fl” 

You bet it was,” said Sutphen heartily. 
_ But nobody says anything about getting 
‘cy back!’ Miss Schell’s tone of reproach 
werushing. ‘And I can’t help thinking 
h| nobody wants to!” 

here rose a chorus of denial. 

Of course, we’re going to rescue Baby,”’ 
xaimed Sutphen, “and then take it to 
rica with us—only it—it—kind of 
lined my mind, you know!”’ 

foe his mind,” explained Essy 
yilly. 

“Who knows what those horrid soldiers 
xn’t have done to it?” went on Miss 
ell, morbidly trying to work on their 
ngs. 

If there’s one good thing in this old 
oitry it is their law,” said Sutphen. ‘“‘If 
0 have enough money you can get the 
e law in the world, and take away any- 
hg from anybody! Now listen to me, 
fi Schell: I tell you I’m going to recover 
sey if it costs me my last dollar!” 
| a begin right away ?”’ ejaculated Miss 
ell. 

To-morrow,” returned Sutphen. 
iss Schell regained something of her 
oposure. Now that Sutphen was pledged 
d'ecover Baby Bullet she hinted deli- 
aly that she was free to accept the new 
a, Not, as she protested, that it could ever 

‘the former’s place in her affections— 

as a mere convenience in ‘‘getting 
rind.’ But all the same, she recurred so 
ostantly to her lost darling, and always 
i such an agitation and dread ‘“‘that it 
nint have been made away with,” that it 
ewired a great deal of conversational 
uibleness to keep her off this unfortunate 
oc. Her last word, as she said good- 
iit to her host, was to remind him of his 
Tnise. 
h, my poor little car!’’ she exclaimed. 
0 knows where it is to-night, or what 
hr’re doing to it?” 

It’s in a good, comfortable barn some- 
‘lre,” said Essy reassuringly. 

T’ve an awful premonition they’re tow- 

4 into the Highlands,” quavered Miss 
cH. 
Then we'll follow it,” cried Sutphen, 
d if need be we'll put a cordon of detect- 
v\ round the entire country, and close in 
nhem as Kitchener did on Cronje. Don’t 
G be afraid, Miss Schell, we'll get Baby 
ac if we have to run a fine-tooth comb 
hugh the entire kingdom!” 


| 
é 


PE hase anise! Chuck-chuck- 
4s~chuck-chuck! Chuck-miss-miss- 
prrrbbb!/—And the engine died as the 
ae remaining gasoline slopped over to one 
i of the tank and uncovered the feed- 

i! ey were now on the outskirts of 
bles, with hardly more than a teacupful 
€ precious fluid left. To leave the 
Te of the road involved on each occa- 
\ the death of the engine; and even in 
ae. nursed like a sick child, it missed 
‘ re with gasps and splutters that 
; . the end was near. But so also was 
les, and it became a heartrending race 
7 pee port before the ship sank. They 
7 through the suburbs, expecting every 
I ie to be their last; staggered and 
T ed into the busy portion of the city; 
‘4 at length the great stone post-office 
wang at the end of a street. A three per 
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cent. grade revived the fainting engine—a 
three per cent. grade, and Alphonse behind, 
ushing. They would make it, after all! 
ush, Alphonse, push! The cylinders were 
still working fitfully, and there were only 
fifty more yards to go. Forty yards! 
Thirty! It would be too cruel to fail now 
on their last teaspoonful! Their pride, 
their honor—everything was at stake. 
Sutphen, with a sudden exclamation, 
began to wave his hand toward a radiantly 
dressed young man with whitey gloves and 
a silver-handled umbrella, who, on the stone 
steps of the post-office, was giving vent to 
the liveliest expressions of recognition and 
joy. 
“Thank Heaven, there’s Benjy!’’ he 
cried. 


and all our troubles are over!”’ 


The words were hardly out of his mouth | 


when, with a final convulsion, the engine 
coughed for the last time, and then died 
dead, ten feet short of the goal. Sutphen 
jumped out, and adding his strength to 
Alphonse, managed to push the car to the 
curb, where Benjy was waiting to welcome 
them. 

Sutphen shook hands with him, and then, 
playfully taking him by the ear, led him to 
the front of the car. 

“Down on your knees,” he roared. 
“Down on your knees, where this young 
lady can see you!”’ 

“No, no—hold on—say, now—I’ll ex- 
plain it all ry 

Benjy, waving a beautifully gloved hand 
in the air, was willing to submit to anything 
were he only allowed to speak. 


“Oh, sek it’s Benjy Bardeen— | 
es 


“Morty, say, I’ve got in on the Kilburn | 


Street Railway—you’ve got to listen— 


taken an option on the whole business— | | 


the biggest snap in the London street rail- 
way market ee 


“Down on your knees!” roared Sutphen. | 


Benjy, still talking, laid his handker- | } 


chief on the cobblestones, and obediently | 


plumped down before Essy. Our whole 
party, tired, dusty and pale with hunger, 
watched him raise his hands in suppli- 
cation. 

‘““As I was saying,’”’ continued the sup- 
pliant ina vehement stream, ‘‘I had to find 


” 


ten thousand pounds in the twinkling of an | 


eye, and that was how I closed out our joint 
account in the sudden way I did—though 
why you sent me two hundred pounds, and 
a lot of ladies’ rings, and a letter of credit 
that didn’t belong to you, has kept me 
awake nights! I couldn’t square it with 
your telegram or that red-hot post-card. 


Well, I managed to scrape together the rest | 
of the money, here and there, and landed | 


right in—and yesterday, when the news 


got around to Brogan, he offered to come in | 
at 110 on getting control, but I couldn’t see | 
Why, old man, it’s the surest sixteen | 


p? i 


it. 
per cent. proposition there ever was 

““Abase yourself, caitiff, and ask the 
young lady to forgive you!”’ 


“Why, yes, certainly—with the great- | 
est pleasure—I know I’ve made an awful | 


mess of it, and caused you no end of 
trouble!” 

“Miss Lockhart,” said Sutphen, raising 
his smiling and bewildered friend, “‘this is 
Mr. Benjamin Bardeen, whom I hope you'll 
try andlike. I used to like him myself once, 
before he burgled my tin bank. Miss Lock- 
hart, Benjy, is the future Mrs. Mortimer 
Sutphen. Thanks to you, she hasn’t had a 
bite since yesterday afternoon, and you had 
better make it up with her quick if you’re 
likely to play much in our yard!” 

Benjy’s open countenance displayed 
extreme astonishment. 

“Say, I’m most awful sorry!” he ex- 
claimed, warmly shaking LEssy’s out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘Good Heavens, I didn’t 
know it had been as bad as that! Really, I 
ask you in all earnestness to forgive me— 
and let me congratulate you ever so heartily 
on your engagement. There isn’t a finer 
man on earth than old Morty—but you 
quite take my breath away—he’s been busy 
too, hasn’t he? Miss Schell, delighted to 
meet you! How do you do, sir! So the 
gasoline gave out, did it?” 

“Everything gave 
Sutphen. 


Benjy went through another orgy of self- | 


denunciation. Then he wanted to know 
why they hadn’t done this—hadn’t done 
that? He was irritatingly resourceful in 
the retrospect. He was told to shut up, and 
not make an infernal ass of himself. _ 
“Don’t stand here talking!’ exclaimed 
Sutphen. ‘Get us something to eat quick!” 
Deserting Gee Whiz, Benjy guided them 
to his hotel, recurring constantly on the 
way to the Kilburn Street Railway—to 


out,” interrupted | § 


Ce 
Gentlemen: 
the nen 
box!” 
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“Makers of American History,’ a new 
library of popular biography which con- 

tains more interesting and instructive reading 
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In these 20 large and beautiful volumes will be 
found the life-stories of forty-one great Americans 
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Hobbs and Wilder, who were also coming 
in on the deal—to the amount of the bond 
issue—and mixing up congratulations, 
high finance, contrition, and what he would 
have done under the circumstances—all in 
one swift and continuous stream. 

A meal was ordered in a private sitting- 
room, Sutphen comprehensively bidding 
the waiter to ‘‘bring them everything he 
had!’ He was promised half a sovereign to 
exert himself, and flew out of the room as 
though fired from a cannon. The whole 
house could be heard running. Rolls, 
butter, radishes appeared at a run. Then 
tea and coffee on the gallop. Then files of 
waiters with dish-covers. Benjy Bardeen 
looked on aghast, in conscience-stricken 
surprise. No castaways, picked up on a 
raft, could have done better justice to what 
was provided. It was the breakfast of their 
lives! It was to live for years in their mem- 
ory, and the tale of it would descend to their 
children, and their children’s children. 
Never was there such marmalade, such 
toast, such tea, such kippers, such broiled 
ham, such Heaven-sent eggs! Gourmets 
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might talk of Paris—of Voisin’s and the 
Café Riche—but to Essy and Sutphen was 
ever the Waverly Hotel, Peebles! 

Facing Miss Schell was a window that 
looked out on the street below. Suddenly 
she rose in her place with a cry of wonder 
and delight, dropping the piece of buttered 
toast she held in her hand. What was she 
pointing at so wildly? Her companions 
turned and followed the direction of her 
eyes. The how, why or wherefore of that 
extraordinary apparition would take an- 
other book to explain. Perhaps, if en- 
couraged, the writer at some future day 
will bend himself to the task. But in the 
meanwhile it is enough to tell the present 
reader that there below, with a burly police- 
man on the seat, and another walking be- 
side two immense dray-horses, was Baby 
Bullet, trundling drearily toward them! 
Downeast and woebegone, dusty, tire-sore, 
and creaking with weariness, it was limping 
into Peebles to search for those it loved ! 

Toot! Toot! 


(THE END) 


BY SOFT- PERSVUASTON 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The paper in his hand rattled as he stood 
staring at me. It dropped to the floor after 
a minute, and he turned his back on me and 
walked over to the desk. 

“You take advantage of your sex like 
other women,” he said, nervously busying 
himself with the things on his blotter. 
“Just keep the desk till Bowman comes in, 
if you please. When he relieves you, you 
may consider your resignation accepted.” 

I nodded and hurried out of the room. 
But the door I opened clashed against the 
door of the telegraph-room as Peter came in 
with a message for me, and as I turned to 
take it I saw Offield go down on his irre- 
proachable pearl-gray knees, fish about 
the waste-basket, gather together those 
four pieces into which he had torn the type- 
written sheet that roused my curiosity and, 
embarrassed now—for he caught sight of 
my look of amazement and scorn at his 
actually thinking me capable of stealing his 
secret out of the waste-basket — crush them 
back into the drawer he had originally taken 
the paper from, lock it quickly and, seizing 
his hat, hurry out. 

But, really, I was not so acutely conscious 
of what he did—and oh, how little I cared! 
The telegram I was reading sang itself over 
and over in my ears: 


Am coming—sweetheart—sweet- 
heart! Due at 7:30. Erle 


If I could I’d have stood and dreamed 
over that all the hours that spread between 
him and me! But every scandal in town 
seemed to break loose just then. First there 
was the Grand Jury’s ignoring the charges 
against and exonerating United Power. 
(Phew, how Bassett must have worked and 
paid for that!) Then word came from the 
hall of the arrest of Eustace Manlloyd for 
the unspeakable Drexler murder, and right 
on top of that came a wire from Bowman 
that Quillinan, the stage-robber, had been 
surrounded by a posse and a desperate fight 
Was now going on. 

I stuffed that precious yellow message 
inside my waist, and then the whole office 
rolled up its sleeves and sailed in. 

Oh, how we worked that night! Ihad my 
dinner sent in and nibbled bits of things as I 
danced from the local-room to the telegraph- 
room, besides keeping half a dozen ’phones 
going and every man pulling with a will. 

And we did pull together! I like to think 
that that last night I held the desk we were 
good comrades, the News boys and I, all 
trusty soldier-sailors manning the good 
ship the News, all fighting the same battle, 
all eager for but one thing—to win. The 
boys had forgiven me for being a woman— 
my victory the day before had won me that 
—and I'd forgiven them for being so silly as 
to resent sex in a city editor. And perhaps 
you don’t think I was jolly glad I hadn’t 
bounced Bowman when he ’phoned in a 
long-distance description of the fight and an 
interview with the dying bandit which 
closed with a line like this: “It’s exclusive; 
you can bet on that, Miss Massey. I’ll leave 
Cottrell here to stand guard over Quillinan 
till he dies, with orders to shoot any re- 
porter that catches up with us, and he’ll 
swear that Quillinan did it before he passed 
in his checks.”’ 

“It’s lovely, Mr. Fairbuoy, just lovely !”’ 
I sighed happily when there came a period 


of calm. My hair was tousled and my face 
was dirty and burning with excitement, 
but I was so content! ‘It only lacks one 
thing—oh, if one only could telegraph 
pictures!” 

‘“We might fake one and label it ‘from a 
description,’”’ Fairbuoy hazarded. 

But I wouldn’t have it. “It’s a Times- 
Record trick,’ I sneered. 

‘That reminds me,” he said, “‘ of the only 
time the News ever did it. It was when you 
were up country, Miss Massey, and the 
whole office was desperate because we 
couldn’t get a picture of pretty little Doro- 
thea Chipchase. So we faked a drawing of 
that scene of you with her—remember?— 
and the next morning, when the agony was 
all over, we found that she’d sent her photo 
to Lowenthal when she wanted to go on the 
stage and Brockinton had shown it to— 
Miss Massey!” 

“Yes—yes, what is it?” 

“To Offield, who actually had had it in 
his desk all that time we were scurrying 
‘round for it! You know that queer collec- 
tion of his of beautiful women’s faces and 
ugly men’s—and Quillinan is such an ugly 
brute— possibly 2 

“Come on,”’ I cried; ‘‘we’ll see!”’ 

The only difficulty about being a woman 
editor, even fora night, is that you haven’t 
strength enough to force locks. But Fair- 
buoy had, all right, and the way he pried 
apse one after the other of those drawers 
of the boss’ desk would have joyed a bur- 
glar’s heart. 

The place looked like a wreck when we 
got through—but do you think we cared? 
There, in the bottom drawer, was the pic- 
ture we wanted. 

It was old and probably looked more like 
our R. P. by this time than like Quillinan, 
but it was A Picture. Why, the whole office 
came in and danced a war-dance about me 
as I sat on the floor, when they heard me 
ery out Hallelujah! But I shooed them 


back to work, cleared away the torn pieces 


of paper that had covered the picture, 
gave the precious thing to Fairbuoy to 
take up to the art-room, and set myself to 
piling back into the drawers the things 
we'd tumbled out. 

My, what a lot of truck Offield had got 
together, such odds and ends, such a queer 
collection of unnecessary trifles, such 

Suddenly, as I was in the very act of re- 
placing them mechanically, my eyes fell on 
the four pieces of torn paper Offield had 
thrust back into the drawer a couple of 


hours ago. 
Oh, it was plain, then, very plain—his 
perturbation, his reassurance! For in my 


lap, in four sections indeed but otherwise in- 
tact, lay a typewritten copy of the contract 
between the News and United Power, 
annotated in red ink and in Offield’s own 
handwriting, by our R. P. himself! 

‘Oh, you dear thing,” I sobbed, laying 
my cheek upon it lovingly; “you dear, 
honest, true thing!” 

I sat there on the floor comforted merely 
by the touch of it. Oh—just a big sheet of 
copy-paper to back it, a pot of mucilage and 
five minutes’ work! And then 

Then the door opened behind me and 
Offield came in. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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again it might not. They don’t 
have a soothing, angelic influence 
_books—those loved ones. On 
whole, I guess you’re a safer soother 
the brown-eyed siren, Miss Kirby.”’ 
» smiled, but said nothing. Saying 
as one of her accomplishments. 
’ collected other details in addition 
5 eitem of brown eyes, had heard aston- 
.¢ things about red-gold hair and a low, 
Padtehead, and firm, red lips betrayed 
dimple near their right-hand corner, 

—heing as observing as she was quiet 
e had studied Bettina Morton’s face 
4 considerable interest and drawn rad- 
gconclusions from that study, she was 
he woman to mention these side-issues. 
was there to nurse a patient. 
‘xt sometimes when Peyton, holding 
sto her hand, assured her that there was 
oman like her, that he had lost his heart 
> rthe moment his eyes saw her, and that 
«nust forgive him for the love’s sake, the 
ely woman’s face softened to a sympa- 
athat actually approached beauty, and 
auighed. If Miss Morton was the girl of 
ubrown eyes, thought the nurse, the 
since must be lamentably one-sided, for 
1) brown-eyed young woman never ap- 
(ched the sick-room, asked about the 
ant only in a most perfunctory manner, 

to all appearances, profoundly indiffer- 
be the south room drama, save as hu- 
izity impelled her to wish a safe recovery 
) ay stranger within her brother’s gates. 
ae day in early June, Willoughby 
on opened his eyes and looked dully at 
n(infamiliar footboard of the four-poster 
e studied, with an effort at intentness, 
‘poe of the wall-paper; examined, 
ij languid curiosity, the etching that 
uz where he could see it without moving. 
lly his befogged brain cleared and the 
n:customed surroundings brought a faint 

rise, though memory was not yet stir- 
n Why was he in a room he.did not 
a and why was he so disinclined to 
ce even his eyelids, and what the deuce 
athat thing around his head, and why 
icnis right leg feel 2? Oh, yes, there 
a been an accident! His brain labored 
n} brought forth another memory. He 
nied his head feebly on the pillow and, 
a dawning hope in his eyes, he looked 
rd the window. As his gaze fell upon 
whiteness of petticoats, falling 
nd e rockers of the low wicker chair, 
ope became certainty. For an instant 
osed his eyes, putting off the good 
, Saving it. Then he looked again, 
; glance traveled up from the crisp 
eicoats to a large waist, square shoulders, 
arthy, homely face, and, as he stared at 
histrange features, a sharp exclamation 
t isappointment escaped from his lips. 
fae woman in the chair rose quickly and 
aie toward him, alarm changing to pleas- 
‘a her face as she met his look and read 
hisanity in it. The disappointment she 
oced but did not understand. Coming 
at into the actualities after the raging of 
rn fever always affected sick folk oddly. 
| I'm Miss Kirby, the nurse,’’ she said. 
‘vu d better not try to talk.” 

ere am 1?” he asked, and his voice 

ided so small and far away that he 
med at the silly little thing. 


| were et after the accident,’”’ said 

hourse, her fingers on his pulse. ‘‘ You’ve 

€1 very ill, but you are coming around all 

¢t now. And you really must not talk 

4 more until the doctor comes.”’ 

ne tucked a clinical thermometer into 

mouth by AH of enforcing the mandate, 
‘he lay silently looking at her, but as she 

oc the thermometer out and examined it, 

esked another question: 

_Has any one else been in the room— 

there in the chair?” 

he shook her head. 

No.” 


he disa pointment dee in hi 
Happ pened in his face. 
the os t been with him after all, she 


less my soul!” exclaimed the 
he saw the patient’s look and 


You’re in Mr. Morton’s home, where | 
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How to Grow Strong 


Children 


By “THE MILLER” 


Yellow. 


her on my way home from the mills. 


with her. 
And | began to notice her little 
Brother too. 
He was stronger looking, but 
he was very scrawny for all that. 
He had legs and arms like pipe- 
stems, and his face always had some of 
those ugly pimples on it. 
I noticed too that he was peevish and cross as 
a little wildcat. 


Parents,— and they surely deserved it. 


they didn’t get enough of the kind they needed most. 


ditches. 


You see Meat and Coffee or Tea are a kind of Poison 
to children under Fifteen. These things are too strong 
for them and make them grow Old before their time. 

Meat heats up their blood, makes them nervous 
and peevish, puts pimples on their faces, and queer 
thoughts into their minds long before such thoughts 
should come there. 

I tell you that much meat is mighty bad for 
Children. 

It fills their systems full of uric acid and the lime that 
makes people Old and stiff in their veins and bones 
too soon. 

It doesn’t give them a chance to spring up tall 
enough, and wide enough, before their bones harden into 
a set shape that lasts forever. 

Well these two children were actually getting into a 
kind of Old Age, in their very youth. 

What they needed was something to make them 
GROW, and stop the aging till they had grown enough. 

Now, do you know what makes all living things 
GROW ? aka 
Well it is Phosphorus that makes things grow. 


a % 


Dr. Hutchinson, in his famous book on ‘‘ Food and 
Dietetics’’ says, ‘‘ Wherever Growth is most Active, 
there will be found the most Phosphorus.’’ And, what 
Boys and Girls need to make them Grow tall, and 
straight, and strong, and clever, is Phosphorus. 

It is Phosphorus that makes the Yolk of an Egg 
grow into a living Chicken. And it is Phosphorus that 
makes a little seed of wheat grow into a tall straw with 
a burly head of Grain on top of it, sometimes with 
whiskers like a Russian. 

You see the Yolk of an Egg is more than _ half 
Phosphorus, or Phosphoric Acid. And the Germ 
or ‘‘ Heart” of Wheat is like the Yolk or ‘‘ Heart” 
of Egg. Because, it has the same kind of Phos- 
phorus in it, for the very same reason — namely 
to put Life into each when a little Natural heat* is 
added by the setting hen or the warm earth. 

So, when you eat a food so full of Phosphorus 
as the Germ of Wheat, or the Yolk of an Egg, 
your stomach doesn’t have to work much over it 
to turn it into Life for you. Because it is almost ready to sprout into 
Life at once with the heat of your own body as soon as you have eaten 
it. Besides, this Phosphorus is what the Brain uses up in Thinking 
and what the nerves use up in Working the body. | 

The right kind of Phosphorus turns into Nerve tissue, and Brain- 
work, just as Fat Meat or Starch turn into Heat, and Lean Meat, or 
the Gluten of Wheat, turn into Human Muscle when eaten. : 

And this Phosphorus, in the “ Heart’? or Germ of Wheat, is 
what makes Children grow up like rushes,—strong and straight 


} 
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66 NCE | knew a little Girl, and | tell you I felt sorry for her. 
“She was just about as fat as a Match,— that Girlie. 

“She wasn’t a bit pink, but just a sort of straw-colored 

‘““She always seemed tired, dull, and cheerless, whenever I met 


Well,—I began to take an interest in that Child. 
1 made up my mind to find out what was the matter 


I guess he made no end of trouble at home for his 


Because | found out later that the poor little Girl and the 
nervous cranky little Boy were being actually starved to death. 


No,—I don’t mean that they didn’t get enough to eat, but 


| found that they were being fed Meat at nearly every meal,—White 
Bread, Potatoes, and Sweet Things, till they couldn’t rest at night. 

They didn’t care for Milk, so their Mamma let them have Tea and 
Coffee every now and then, just like a grown man who had to shovel 
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done in leisure hours. You select the 
school —we pay the bills. If you are 
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That Boy and Girl were getting Old pretty fast when I discovered them. 


ls 


and Brainy, with heads on them full of good ideas and with steady 
nerves to fight the battle of life in a way that wins success. 

But, pshaw !—any Doctor could have told you that! 

Now these two Children needed some of this good Human Phos- 
phorus, and they needed it badly, as | could see. 

I gave it to them in a way they never suspected, and perhaps 
they don’t know yet how they got it. 

You see this ‘‘ Ralston Health Food ” of ours has all the ‘‘ Heart”’ 
of Wheat, or Germ of Wheat, preserved in it by a process of ours that 
prevents it spoiling. 

And, as | told you before, this ‘‘ Heart ’’ or Germ of Wheat is full 
of the right kind of Phosphorus that makes things GROW like Magic. 

So I sent the Children’s Mother a whole case of this wonderful 
Ralston Health Food, and | made her promise to feed them with it, 
instead of Meat for Breakfast and Supper. 


Well, you could almost SEE that Boy and Girl grow, between 
morning and night. They got plump, and lively, and cheerful and 
“bright ’ and looked as young as their years again. 

The fine human Phosphorus, and the good rich Gluten, in the 
Ralston Health Food took the place of the heating, aging, dyspeptic 
Meat and made new Chil- S : 
dren of them. 

Yet the Ralston Health 
Food is very cheap, you’ll 
notice. 

It costs only Ten Cents 
for a package that makes 
Seven pounds of delicious 
Cereal, when cooked Five 
minutes, ready to eat. 

And the 15 cent pack- 
age cooks into 14 pounds of 
ready-to-eat Cereal. 

It would cost you 15 
cents for a little more than 
HALF a Pound of Meat in- 
stead. Think of that! 

Now why don’t YOU get 
a package of this splendid 
Nerve-feeding, Brain- 
building, Child-growing, 
RALSTON HEALTH FOOD? 

Get it today from your 
Grocer. 

roc and 1sc a package 
except in remote places. 

Made by the Ralston 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, ae 
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The Deaf Engineer 


of Detroit 


HOW HE REGAINED HIS HEARING. 


A few years ago there was an electrical 
engineer in Detroit, Mich., who was so 
deaf that he could scarcely hear the roar- 
ing of his own engines and dynamos. 

After an attack of typhoid fever he had 
noticed his hearing was slightly affected. 


Years went by with the deatness gradually | 
getting worse in spite of the best treatment | 


and the use of every device for the relief of 
deafness then known to science, until, as 
stated above, he had practically lost all 
sense of hearing. 


This engineer was a well-known inventor of 
mechanical devices and he decided the human ear 
was nothing more nor less than a piece of mechanism, 
complicated perhaps, but still just a machine for 


carrying sound vibrations to the auditory nerve. 
Then he did just what he weuld do with one of his 


own dynamos which was not working right. He ex- 
perimented in order to find out the best method of 
repairing or removing the cause of his deafness. 
The trouble, as in nearly all cases of deafness, was 
in the natural ear drum, which was so thickened that 
it could not catch the vibrations ofsounds. ‘The result 
of the experiments of this clever inventor is the most 
perfect artificial ear drum the world has ever seen. 


Every one who is at all hard of hearing 
should write to the happy engineer of 
Detroit. 
the name of his wonderful invention is 
‘¢ The Way Ear Drum.” 


These drums 
are scientifically 
constructed 
fromapeculiarly 
sensitized ma- 
terial molded to |\\ " 
fit exactly tlie 
opening to the 
Inner ear and 
are entirely in- 4 
visible. During 9| 
the years de- 
voted to perfect- 
ing his wonder- 
ful invention, Mr. Way made hundreds of 
drums of different shapes and sizes before 
he got his present pertect drum. Note in 
the illustration its peculiar shape — ex- 
haustive experiments have proved that 
unless an artificial drum has these exact 
curves the sound waves are not caught as 
they should be. Note again how the 
drum is narrowed down to a small tube 


OF ORUI 1M 
THE EAR. 


just where it strikes the natural ear | 
drum. This feature alone is most valu- | 


able as it intensifies the sound waves and 
makes hearing possible even for those 
who have almost entirely lost all sense 
of sound. 


Remember tlfat these drums are entirely different | 
from any other artificial aid to hearing, and that | 


these featnres are strongly protected by patents and 
are found in no other drums except the WAY. If vou 
suffer at all with vour hearing write to Mr. Way. He 
has been deaf himself and knows how you feel. 
Prominent Detroit business men, after a careful in- 
vestigation of the merits of Mr. Way’s wonderful 
device, have given strong financial support, and 
stand behind Mr. Wav and his invention. Detroit’s 
best physicians indorse these drums and recommend 
their use to their patients. 


Write a frank statement of how you be- 
came deaf, how long your hearing has 
been defective and how much trouble you 
have with your ears. Mr. Way will be 


equally frank with you and will tell you | 


whether or not the Way Ear Drums will 
help you. Address your letter personally 
to MR. GEO. P. WAY, 901 Majestic 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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His name is Geo. P. Way and | 
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Miss Kirby’s smile. ‘“What’s all this? 
This is something like, eh, Miss Kirby? 
How d’you feel, my boy?” 

‘More or less like Judgment Day with my 
bones badly sorted.”’ 

Doctor Dawson grinned. 

“No, this is the same old world, though 
you tried hard enough to get out of it—and 
we flatter ourselves we’ve done a pretty 
good job of bone-sorting, don’t we, Miss 


| Kirby? Now you keep quiet, old man, and 


in a few days you can talk a blue streak if 
you want to. Don’t think and worry. Just 
let things slide.” 

‘‘T want to see Mr. Morton.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“But I’ve got to see him right away!”’ 

There was urgency, excitement, in the 
tones, and the doctor looked disturbed and 
spoke soothingly. 

“Well, we’ll see about it to-morrow. 
won’t do to-night, but if you keep quiet and 


don’t get excited and sleep to-night, maybe | 


we can fix it to-morrow. Tom will be 
mighty glad to see you. He’s been worry- 
ing about you in a way that wasn’t flatter- 
ing to me. 
this boy to-night and no more talking.” 

He went out, whistling under his breath, 
as was his fashion when he was pleased, and 
met Bettina Morton on the stairs. 

“Our patient’s rational at last,’’ he said, 
with a great satisfaction in his tones, the 
satisfaction of one who has fought a hard 
fight and won. ‘He isn’t out of the woods 
yet, but we’ve got the fever under and he’s 


Tt | 


Miss Kirby, no excitement for | 


through the darkest woods, unless some- | 


thing unexpected turns up. By next week 
you can go in and cheer him up a bit.” 
He went down the stairs and Bettina 


hurried to her own room, where she dropped | 


into a big chair with a little catch in her 
breath and a flutter in her heart. 
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you? It’s enough to make a fellow turn his 
face to the wall and die!”’ 

Tom laughed, a jolly, friendly laugh that 
warmed the cockles of the sick man’s heart. 

“Rot!” he said simply and conclusively. 
“Don’t you bother your head about all that. 
We’re glad to have you here and delighted 
to do all we can for you. We had Reming- 


ton up, and Dawson’s good, and you’ve got | 


a corking finenurse. Is there any one you’d 
like to have come—any one you want me to 
telegraph to?” 

Peyton thought for a moment; then 
shook his head. 

“No; I haven’t any near relatives, and 
most of my friends are on the other side 
of the water. Even Parker’s over there. 
He’s my valet, and I rather fancy he’s my 
best friend. I'll cable for Parker a little 
later. You see, ever since I left Yale I’ve 
been looking after my uncle. Rum old 
chap, Uncle Willoughby was, but he wasn’t 
so bad as his temper and his liver. Dad 
died before I got through college, and there 
wasn’t anybody here belonging to me. 
Uncle Willoughby was all alone, too—liv- 
ing abroad, in England mostly, but trotting 
around from one liver-cure to another. He 
sent forme and I went over for afew months 
—thought I wouldn’t stay a week when I 
first met my relative, but he got worse and 
needed me, and we grew fond of each other 
after a queer fashion, so I stuck by him and 
let him do half his swearing at me, so his 
valet —that’s Parker—could have a chance 
to breathe. We took care of the old gentle- 
man, Parker and I, but it wasn’t the sort of 
thing I’d mapped out for myself, and I 
couldn’t have kept it up if it hadn’t been 
for the confounded loneliness and helpless- 
ness of the cantankerous old fellow. He 
died in March and left me a pot of money, 


| and I made for New York. But yousee, ten 


Of course, she was glad Mr. Peyton was | 


so much better. She admitted that. He 
was a human being even if he was horrid, 


| and one mustn’t allow her dislikes to make 


one unnaturally hard-hearted. As for 
cheering him up, wild horses couldn’t drag 
her to the creature’s room, but— probably 
she’d have to see him before he left the 
house. She couldn’t very well go away to 


| escape him, and one couldn’t but be civil in 


| it up to me. 
| as well as of innkeepers. 


one’s own home. She would treat; him 
decently, of course, and avoid him as much 
as possible. 

The sick man’s desire to see Tom Morton 
was so fixed, so strenuous, that the next 
day, when Tom came from the city, the 
doctor told him to go up and see his friend. 

“He wants to see you alone,’’ said Doctor 


Dawson, ‘‘and I think he wants to tell you | 
something that’s worrying him—wants to | 


get it off his mind. He’ll fret his tempera- 
ture up if I don’t let him see you, but you 
must be careful. Don’t let him get excited. 
Satisfy his mind if you have to lie like smoke 
to do it. The Recording Angel can charge 
Mercury’s the god of doctors 
Run along, boy, 
but keep your wits about you.” 

Miss Kirby left the sick-room as Tom 
Morton entered it, and there was an embar- 
rassing moment for both men, as the visitor 


walked toward the bed; but Tom’s genial | 
| voice broke the silence. 


“Well, Peyton, how goes it?” 

The sick man looked at him gratefully. 

““Know who I am, I see,”’ he said in his 
weak, languid voice. 

Tom nodded cheerfully. 

“Went through your clothes and found 
somecards. Nobody knows anything about 
the misunderstanding except Betty and my 
wife and me. They all think you’re an old 
college friend of mine. Tough luck to get 
knocked out this way, wasn’t it?”’ 

Peyton was struggling for words. 

“T owe you an apology,” he said at last. 


| ““It was beastly of me, but I honestly didn’t 


intend the thing should go so far. Your 
sister took me by surprise—and I didn’t 
stop to think—and—and she was so beauti- 
ful!” he wound up lamely with a propitia- 
tory look at the big man beside him. 

A broad, spreading grin illumined the 
face of Bettina’s reprehensible brother. 

“Just that,’’ he said with a chuckle. 
“Don’t worry, old man! What could a 
fellow do when a pretty girl insisted on 
running away with him?”’ 

Peyton was relieved, but still abjectly 
contrite. 

“T thought I’d tell her on the boat, but 
there was such a crowd right around us, and 
then in the station we met all those friends 
of hers, and Say, wasn’t I in an awful 
hole, and isn’t it the worst sort of luck for me 
to be flung on your charity this way and to 
have to impose on you as | am imposing on 


years has wiped me out of the memories of 
my old friends here. There’s Dick Martin. 
I'd like to send word to Dick at the Knick- 
erbocker Club. I was on my way to spend 
Sunday with Dick when I—digressed.” 

“Transgressed,’’ corrected Tom. 

“Yes, that’s better. If you’d let Coates 
know about me. He’s my lawyer over here, 


| and he’d send some one out to arrange about 


business matters. Awfully good of you to 
have been my banker so far, Mr. Morton.” 

“Better make it Tom. That’ll suit the old 
college proposition better. 
I'll see to everything.” 


Peyton lay still. The exertion of talking, | 


even for a few minutes, had left him weak 
and white. 

‘““Your—your sister,” he said, with an 
effort caused as much by embarrassment 
as by fatigue. 
J ohbburaas 

“Oh, no, Bettina’s all right!” 

“She’s—I suppose—of course, she’s 
angry with me—thinks I’m a bounder.”’ 


Peyton’s anxious face pleaded for re- | 


assurance, and Tom, remembering the doc- 
tor’s admonition, lied stoutly. 

“ Bettina? 
kind. Of course, she didn’t like it at first, 
but she’s not angry now—don’t get that 
idea in your head.” 

A look of intense relief overspread the 
thin, white face. 

“You're all awfully good,’’ Peyton mur- 
mured weakly but gratefully, and Miss 
Kirby, coming in, shooed Tom out of the 


| room. 


The convalescence progressed tediously, 
but Peyton was, for a man, fairly patient 
and amenable. Tom dropped into the sick- 
room every day and stayed until put out. 
Pretty, inconsequent Molly donned her 
fluffiest and daintiest summer frocks for the 
invalid’s benefit, and petted him, humored 
him, cooed over him in a fashion which 
—taken in conjunction with a Southern 
voice, a lovely face and a certain childlike 
irresponsibility—was eminently agreeable 
to the invalid, but which moved Miss Kirby 
to something between wonder and con- 
tempt. Life had been a serious matter for 
Miss Kirby. She did not understand the 
lilies of the field. It is only the beautiful 
woman who can, if she chooses, leave respon- 
sibility to the rest of the world, sure that 
the rest of the world will humbly adjust its 
shoulders to the burden. Each day Charlie 
Alling drifted in and out of the house to 
see the sick man, in whom he felt a 
proprietary interest ; Doetor Dawson called 
more often than professional concern de- 
manded. 

But Betty Morton went her way serenely, 
and her way did not lead her to the sunny 
south room. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Don’t worry; | 


“They tell me she wasn’t | 
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and are receiving more 
favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic stand- a 
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center of America's Fur Region. Send for our ca} 
the world’s authority on fur fashions; it contaii 10° 
illustrations. Describes and gives prices of every 
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squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, be 
high prices. Wewere the first; our famous Plymout * 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods rev 
ized the industry. Our birds this year are 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
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Note (1) how the movable 
wringer stand brings the 
wringer over the tub so 
that no water falls on the 
floor; (2) the extension 
stand holds the clothes 
basket or rinsing tub on a 
level with the machine- 
tub; (3) the hinged lid and 
“rubber'’ leaned back on 
the handle, so that every 
drop of suds drains back 
‘into the tub. 


w Baltimore & Ohio Terminal, 
____ Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 


All passenger trains of the Baltimore & 
io Railroad to and from New York City 
tw have direct ferry connection with 
4rd Street Terminal, in addition to 
Iberty Street; the South Ferry Terminal 
Iving been discontinued. 
Twenty-third Street is the most pop- 
Ur terminal of the great metropolis be- 
cuse of its convenience to the hotel, theatre 
éd shopping district. In the recent re- 
jodeling of the terminal building a glass- 
tofed canopy was constructed, fifty feet 
\de, under which the cross-town cars of 
th, 23rd, 28th and 29th Street lines pass, 
‘that passengers are protected from the 
\ather leaving the ferry house, and also 
éoid the annoyance of street traffic. 
baggage destined to New York City 
ll _be delivered to 23rd Street unless 
tinetly marked “Liberty Street,” or 
lerwise, 
A complete electric cab service has also 
Lemay ay the transportation 
ngers and ba at v ason- 

ae ey ggage at very reason 
Detailed information with map may be 
ured at all Baltimore & Ohio Ticket 


W. BASSETT, B. N. AUSTIN, 
a Fass, Agt., Balto, Md.  Gen’l Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 
, Be MARTIN, Mgr. Pass. Traffic, Balto., Md. 


OMIC POSTAL CARDS 


id us 85 Cents and we will d : 
a Ce Be ee you 25 of the best 
> roars of laughter. eae ee gS 


PUBLISHING CO., 66 Rose Street, New York 


in many machines, or rubbing them, as in others. 


The IMPROVED 


Acme Washer 


is built on the only correct principle for a washing machine. 
with terrific force through every fold and fiber, instead of merely churning them around in the water, as 
It will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean anything, 
_ from the finest piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, without tearing a thread or breaking a button. Even 
a heavy rug or carpet can be washed in the IMPROVED ACME as easily and thoroughly as a bed sheet. 
In fact, there is nothing in the way of washing which can be done by hand or with any other machine 
which cannot be done better, more easily and more rapidly with the IMPROVED ACME Washer. 
So easy and simple is its operation that you can sit comfortably in a chair while running it; even a 
small child can turn out a tubful of clothes in from six to ten minutes by the clock, without any particular 
That is due to the ‘‘ball-bearings,’” a circle of sixteen small steel balls resting in a flat steel 
On these balls rests the whole weight of the tub, with the result that the machine, even 
when full of water and clothes, runs as easily and smoothly as a bicycle. 

In addition to that, there are on the under side of the tub 
two powerful coil springs. These do practically all the work of 
revolving the machine, your part being merely to keep it in motion once it is started. 

As a time-saver the IMPROVED ACME is unsurpassed by any machine made. 
your hands almost continually in hot, strong suds, rubbing away your health and strength, during four or five long, weary 
It will do it in a third of the time, and do it better, saving you many valuable hours. 
Now, it is true there are other machines which, it is claimed, do the same things in almost the same way, but if you will 
read the following you will find that the IMPROVED ACME is 


The Most Practical Washer Made 


In addition to being made of the very best materials throughout, handsomely finished in natural wood, it has a number of sfeciad features which are not 
There is no other washer like it; there is 0 other washes “ just as good” as the IMPROVED ACME. 


1. THE MOVABLE WRINGER STAND is made of two strong angle-steel uprights, between the upper ends of which is bolteda piece of hard maple 
board, to which the wringer is to be fastened. The lower ends of these uprights are attached to the framework of the machine. They are movable forward and back, 
When the wringer is to be used, loosen the hand-screws, push the stand toward the tub until the angle-steel 
uprights rest against it on either side, and tighten the screws. (No tools needed.) The position of the wringer is then directly over the tub, where it is rigicly held, 
(See illustration below.) When through wringing, push the stand back into place. The 
whole operation is so perfectly simple that it can be done in less time than it takes to read these lines. The wringer, once attached, need never be taken off again. 

2. THE HINGED LID. 
to hold the clothes in place, adjusting itself to their height. 
ing the water from splashing over. 
against the handle, which allows all suds to drain back into the tul. 


3. EXTENSION STAND. 


ing only, this stand is folded up out of the way. 


hours. 
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Can you write a story? 
in cash for short stories. 
cash for you to pay out. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


It cleans the clothes by driving the water 


Let the ACME do your work. 


found on any other machine. 


and are firmly held in any position by hand-screws. 


ancl every single drop of water falls back into the tub instead of on the floor. 


FYEN were this a ready-made suit or overcoat the 

price would be low for such quality. 
they will be, from your individual measurements, in the 
best manner of the custom tailor shop, from your own 
selection of an excellent cloth, made to fit, with typical 
New York Style—the price is astonishingly little. 

All the proof you need of the ‘“style-rightness’”’ of 
our clothes is the fact that we have long been doing 
tailoring for 

what is proper in style. 

Send your name and we’ll send 
Our Handsome Fall Style Catalogue 
illustrated with clever ideas for smart dressers. 
come samples of fabrics, our Home Measurement Chart and outfit 
for taking your own measurements, 
If you don’t like the suit or overcoat when you get it—your money back. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, Dept. C, 636-638 Broadway, N.Y. 


References by permission; Citizens Central National Bank of New York. 
East River National Bank, New York. 


$200.00 for Stories 


We are offering $200.00 

No entrance fee, no 
We want the best class 
of stories and pay high prices for them. 
for letter of particulars. Enclose stamp for reply. 


G.F. Terry, 315 Temple Court, N. Y. City 


This consists of two parts. 


(See illustration above.) 


This is FREE for the asking. 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


We want to prove to you the superiority of the IMPROVED ACME Washer, and there is no better way than to 
let you try it out fully in your own home, right where you’ll use it if you buy it —and you will 
buy it if you give it half a chance to prove its value. 


— to-morrow it may he forgotten ! 


3ut made, as 


New York Men, who know 


With this will 


UlTor OVERCO: 


(See illustration.) 


This is another of the many advantages of the IMPROVED ACME. 
When ready to wring the clothes into a tub of rinsing water or into the clothes basket, 
Jet down the extension stand — just two motions required —and it will hold tub or basket close to and on a level with the machine tub. 
clothes falling on the floor, no need of an overturned chair or box, and no necessity of continually stooping over. 

There are many other points about the IMPROVED ACME which prove it to be in every way superior to any other washer made. 


is no iron post running through our machine, to rust and stain, or possibly tear the clothes. 
forth in a booklet entitled ** Wash-Day Comfort.”’ 


THE GLEN STEEL FOLDING MAT 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Snow Into the House. 
One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those 
balls of mud and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. 


The Glen Mat is neat and attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. 


wonderful construction and flexibility will make it wear a lifetime. 
residences and entrances to all public and private buildings. 


Its 
Unexcelled for 
All first class 


dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog anc particulars. 


We make har and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 


GLEN MFG. CO., 153 Mill Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and 


Hartman Stockade Woven Wire Fence. 


A Reliable 


ram. 


Write 


Water Supply 


At small expense 
If you have a brook or spring within a 
mile of where you want running water, we 
can automatically pump it for you. 
for catalogue of our celebrated hydraulic 
Raises water 35 feet for every footfall. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENG, CO. 

140 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Factory: Chester, Pa. 


Write 


[PATENT PENDING] 


“Mamma's IMPROVED ACME works so easy, I just love to run it. 


Do not stand over a steaming tub, with 


The inner, with cleats attached and holes bored through it, technically called the “ rubber,’ serves 
The outer, or actual cover, fits the tub snugly all around, being practically steam-tight and prevent- 
When ready to do the wringing or otherwise wanting access to the tub you merely raise this double cover and rest it back 


We cannot enumerate all these points here, but have 
May we send you a copy? 


If you will write us that you are interested in the matter, we will arrange with the dealer in your town, who handles the IMPROVED ACME Washer to deliver 
a machine at your house, show you how to run it, and allow you to use it a full month. 
anc as we represent it, he will take it away without your paying him a single cent, or if you have paid him anything he will refund you every penny of your money. 
He will do this cheenfully and readily, because our guarantee to him protects him against loss. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


At the end of that time, if the machine is not in every way satisfactory 
All you risk is a two-cent postage stamp to mail us your letter. 


WRITE TO-DAY — even if you are not just ready to buy or even try a machine; 
in that case let us send the little booklet —remember, it’s FREE— WRITE TO-DA 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 2503 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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It’s yreat fun.” 


When the machine is not in use, or when wash- 


There is no danger of 


For instance, there 
fully set them 
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Any BOY can 


open a 


Bank Account 


By SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Thousands of boys make money 
every week in this way. You 
can do the same. No money 
required to start. We will fur- 
nish ten copies the first week free 
of charge, to be sold at five cents 
each. After that whatever you 
require at the wholesale price. 


$1250 


IN CASH as prizes to boys who 
do good work Each Month 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
525 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“A little 


Prickly Heat, higher 
2 in price, perhaps, 

f Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a_reason for it.”’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 35c. Get Mennen’s 


(the original). Saarple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. | 
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KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera you 
use—more important than the 
lens you use. The amateur of 
experience insists upon the film 
of experience. Kodak film has 
20 years of experience behind it. 


If it isn’t Eastman, 


it isn’t Kodak Film. 


Look for ‘‘ Eastman ’’ on the box ; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 


| leave choicest 
food and 
grain for 


Rat 
- Bis=Kit 


A) 


i Packed in 
boxes. 
: Ready 
Ee = Te HEEB Cah ol 
Cus at for Use. 


Die quickly in open air seeking water. 


Dry, clean. Put in rat holes, linen closets, 
pantries, etc., without soiling anything. 
Why Risk Mixing Poison 


Enilorsed by all leading drug houses in the United States and 
Canada (J. H. MAIDEN, Agent, Montreal, Canada). 
SOLD OFER THE ENTIRE WORLD 
Ask your Druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 25 cents for one 
box or 60 cents for three boxes, express prepaid. 

Kats and mice are theagreatest germ Carriers known. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. 10, Springfield, 0. 


Wedge to a 
Good Income 


Thousands of depositors in this bank —every- 
where-—are availing themselves of our mail bank- 
ing system. We pay 4% interest on savings ac- 
counts, compounded semi-annually, ‘lhis is the 
limit of safe investment. Our policy is conservative. 


The Colonial Trust Company 
317 FOURTH AVE.—314-316 DIAMOND S’‘r. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

Resources, over . . . . . . $20,000,000.00 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $10,000,000.00 
Officers 


and Directors comprise leading Pittsburg 


Write for Booklet 36, ‘‘ Banking by Mail,’’ and List 
of Directors, sent free to anyone. 


| Or Fee Returned, FREE opinion as to patent- 

— J ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 

Publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 

us aivertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D. C. 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 


| reminds me o 


THE SATURDAY 


Sense and 


The Fence 


The fence it runs around the yard ; 
It has a swinging gait; 

All day, all night, it stands on guard — 
Such is the picket’s fate. 

A better servant it than most : 

The fence it never leaves its post. 


The Story that Ended the War 


HE important part played by President 
T Roosevelt in accomplishing peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan was doubt- 
less materially assisted by a homely story 
which he related to Baron Komura and 
Minister Takahira on the occasion of their 
caJl at Oyster Bay, shortly before the begin- 
ning of the peace conference at Portsmouth. 
Baron Komura having outlined the 
terms which Japan was prepared to demand, 
the President strongly advised him to 
omit the article calling on Russia to defray 
the cost of the war. The pros and cons 
were discussed for some time, and finally 
Baron Komura said that Russia must 
reimburse Japan in some manner, and if 
she did not Japan could and would anni- 
hilate Linevitch’s army. 

“T regard that as possible, even prob- 
able,” replied the President. ‘“‘But what 
will it cost Japan to do so? The situation 
an incident which occurred 


| during my early experience in the West. 
| I was riding across the plains in a railway 
| train when a powerful bull placed himself 


squarely between the rails and defied the 
oncoming locomotive. Now, the engineer 
could have accepted the challenge and he 


| would doubtless have annihilated that 
| irate bull. 


But he didn’t. No, he stopped 
the train and, with the aid of the train crew, 
drove the animal off the track. Why? 
Because of the possible damage which 
might have been done the train had he run 
over the bull. It might have derailed the 
locomotive.” 

When the President had concluded, the 
Japanese envoys asked several questions 
regarding the possible fate of a train which 
attempted to run down a bull, and in their 


_ semi-official correspondence with the Presi- 


dent, during the conference, the story was 
referred to by Baron Komura several 
times. 

Apparently the philosophy of the anec- 
dote did not appeal to the senior Japanese 
envoy, but it is a matter of history that the 
detailed account of the plenipotentiaries’ 
conversation with the President, which 
they cabled to Tokyo, contained the bull 
story, and subsequent events seem to indi- 
cate that the moral of the tale was not lost 
on Marquis Ito and on the Emperor of 
Japan. Who knows what effect this 
homely illustration of a very practical 
diplomacy may have had on the fate of 
two great nations? 


Just a Few Easy Ways to Get Rich 


FTER all, it is not so very hard to get 
rich. Fortunes offer themselves on 
every hand as rewards for a little ingenuity. 
For example, a machine is wanted that will 
open oysters. If you can make one that 
will do the work satisfactorily, it will render 
you independent for life. 

Too difficult, you think? Take an easy 
one, then. How about a substitute for 
carpet—just a floor covering that will 
serve the same purpose at less cost. You 
can be a multi-millionaire before the year 
is out if you can solve that little problem. 

There are, however, other things much 
easier. Perhaps, for example, you can 
contrive a simple and inexpensive tool 
that will cut ice without wasting it, taking 
the place of the wretched and extravagant 
ice-pick now in use. Why not try, anyway? 
There should be, one would think, the prin- 


| ciple of the saw about it somewhere. 


Here’s another: an envelope that cannot 
be opened without detection is yet to be 


| invented. Can you not solve the problem? 


As Colonel Sellers used to say, there’s 
millions in it. 

The bottle that cannot be refilled. Ah, 
there’s a puzzle for you. Thousands of 
people have scratched their heads over it, 
and hundreds of patents have been granted 
for such bottles. But the trouble with them 
all is that they cost too much. Can you not 
make a cheap one? 

_ Can’t you think of a way to fasten panes 
in windows without the use of putty? 


EVENING POS1 


Nonsense 


Puzzle that out, and you won’t have to do 
any more work. 

But we were speaking of envelopes. 
What is the matter with devising one that 
is suitable for carrying smallarticles through 
the mails? Nothing of the kind exists at 
present. Will you not step into the breach, 
and while covering yourself with glory, 
fill your pockets with money? 

Another thing that is much wanted in 
the world is a scrubbing machine. Invent 
one! If you do not, somebody else surely 
will, and then you will be sorry. Think 
what a boon such a contrivance would be 
to overworked housewives, and give your 
brain an extra hustle. 

Most folks, especially women, cannot 
sharpen their own knives. They need some 
little machine that will enable them to get 
over the difficulty. Why not make one 
and. patent it? 

If you are a young man it is ten to one 
that you are often occupied in turning music 
for a young lady at the piano. When you 
are not on hand she is obliged to do it for 
herself. This is all wrong. There ought to 
be some simple apparatus for doing the 
work automatically. 

Typewriters make a dreadful noise. How 
can it be deadened, so that every business 
office may not resound with the unceasing 
rattle of the keys? Any one of the big 
companies that sell such writing machines 
would gladly pay $50,000 cash for a solution 
of that puzzle. 

These are only a few of the inventions 
that remain to be thought out. Each one 
of them represents a fortune for somebody; 
and incidentally they serve to illustrate 
the fact that plenty of useful mechanical 
discoveries are yet to be made, and that 
there is no lack of opportunities for the 
rising generation of inventors to utilize. 


A Master of Sarcasm 


(Gee of the most formidable weapons of 
wit issarcasm, whose effectiveness lies in 
the obliquity of its attack. A true sarcasm 
has been compared to a sword-stick; at 
first sight it appears to be much more 
innocent than it is, till, on a sudden, there 
leaps something out of it—sharp, deadly 
and incisive—which makes you tremble 
and recoil. Douglas Jerrold was a great 
master of this species of wit. ‘‘Some 
persons,’’ says old Thomas Fuller, ‘‘think 
their conceits like mustard, not good 
unless they bite.” Such a jester was 
Jerrold. He had a positive genius for 
retort. His famous definition of dogma- 
tism as “puppyism full grown” is more 
than a pun; it isa pithy piece of philosophy. 

“T hear that you say,” said a much over- 
rated author, ‘“‘that my last book was the 
worst I ever wrote.”’ 

“No,” responded Jerrold; “I said that 
it was the worst book anybody ever wrote.” 

An old gentleman—a fearful bore—who 
was in the habit of waylaying the wit, one 
day met his victim, and planting himself 
directly in his way, said: 

“Well, Jerrold, what is going on to-day?”’ 

“JT am,” said the wit, darting quickly 
by him. 

Then there was his neat query to the 
author of Ion: ‘‘ Well, Talfourd, have you 
any more Ions in the fire?”’ 

“Do you call that a kind man,”’ said an 
actor of an acquaintance who was abroad— 
“‘a man who is away from his family, and 
never sends them a farthing?” 

“Certainly,” said Jerrold; ‘unremitting 
kindness.” 

A playwright complained of suffering 
from brain fever. ‘‘Courage, my good 
fellow!” said the wit ; ‘‘there’s no foundation 
for the fear.” 

Jerrold hated snobbishness, and when 
that incarnation of vanity, Samuel Warren, 
author of Ten Thousand a Year, com- 
plained one day that at a ducal house, 
where he had dined, he could get no fish: 
“‘Tsuppose,”’ was Jerrold’s cutting response, 
“they had eaten it all upstairs.’ 

A not very worthy recipient of charity 
had been helped by frequent subscriptions 
to keep the wolf from his door. When a 
fresh appeal was made in his behalf, Jerrold 
asked: ‘‘How much does he want this 
time?”’ 

“Why, just a four and two naughts will 
put him on his feet.” 

“Well,” said the wit, “‘put me down for 
one of the naughts.”’ | 
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the surface of the great river. The little ferry that was sliding swiftly across 

*® seemed to be hurrying to keep its feet warm. Dufferin Terrace was bleak and 
‘mpty. The tourist season was over. All but one wing of the big hotel was closed. The 
rmy of servants had cleared out for Georgia and Mississippi, where other big hotels were 
\pening their doors to the migratory hosts. Sky and wind said snow. The long reaches 
f hilly country, brown and bare, lay numbly waiting their winter shroud. 
_ There was hardly a stir in the winding, stony streets nor in the quaint French town 
it the foot of the cliff, sheer below the Terrace. But there was motion and a show of 
ae ae down there at the wharf, where they were lading the big white night-boat for 
ontreal. 
, Hal Margrave was watching the wharf. He was the only person on the Terrace, and he 
‘ad not even turned up the collar of his ulster. His dark, nervous, smooth-shaven 
ace was fully exposed. There was no attempt at disguise beyond the cheap ulster and 
lack slouch hat. Any one from Chicago might have recognized him. But nobody 
‘om Chicago or anywhere else in the living world was likely to appear here. He 
vas thinking : 

| “Ea get Billy to-morrow, and we’ll strike for Montreal. If we’re going to pot, we 
aight as well do it in a less dismal place.” 

Things had been going ill with him. 

May corn had put a crimp in him and in his friend Billy Ettelson. Then Billy had 
yme to him, nervous and excited, with asure tip, straight from the inside, on Suburban 
rolleys. The United Traction fellows were going to take it over. So he and Billy 
lunged on Trolleys. He did not remember, and it did not matter, just when it had 
‘curred to him that Billy was putting up a lot of money for a man who had just been 
dout cleaned out. Billy was assistant cashier in the People’s National Bank. The 
me did come when he was morally sure that Billy was taking the bank’s money, but 
ten they were in up to their necks, and the only way they could pull out was to go 
nead and stick by the deal. Then there had been a tremendous smash in Suburban 
volleys. Billy had told him that he was sixty thousand dollars short at the bank. 
he money could be traced directly to Margrave’s office, and there was no doubt about 
's being, legally, an accessory to the embezzlement. 


[ WAS cold in Quebec. The sky was heavy with gray clouds. A keen wind whipped 


They had lit out by different roads and met in a little town in New Jersey where 


illy had a friend of his humble youth upon whom he could rely. They separated again, 
‘viding what cash they had, and Margrave went on to New York, where a man can 
se himself effectually enough. In five days Billy unexpectedly appeared, as pathetic- 
ly as a stray dog. He couldn’t stand the lonesomeness. It soon developed that his 
TVeS were going to pieces. He got so that he shook and lost his breath when they 
( a policeman—unless he had had a drink. They went on to a little place in lower 
ee and when they were out of sight of a telegraph wire Billy got steadier and stayed 
‘ber. But they were using up their funds, which meant their lives, without any 
‘portunity of replenishing them; dying like rats in a hole. This was what Margrave 
jund so hard to bear. Quebec, at least, was nearer to the stream of action in which 
ime they could hope to find a living. 

They had been in the old capital ten days at a little third-rate hotel. The telegraph 
res had got Billy’s nerves to going again, and the night before Margrave had stood 
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by, helpless, in a cold rage, while the assistant cashier babbled maudlinly in the dirty 
hotel bar, and showedsome strangers the picture of his wife on the inside of his watch-case, 
and wound up by being carried to bed. 

At that rate, with thenets spread far and widefor them, their run would beshort enough. 

Margrave had left his friend in bed, sick and full of remorse, and had spent the 
whole day walking about town or riding on the street cars, for he must have air and 
motion. 

Well, Billy was penitent enough now, and the lesson would probably keep him 
straight for a while. Their funds were low, but to-morrow they would go to Montreal. 
Margrave looked down again at the wharf, the sharp wind buffeting his face. The 
heavy daylight was fading, without color. Down there the white beams of an electric 
lamp shone out as the men trundled bales and boxes into the hold of the boat. It 
made the broker’s blood tingle for a moment, like a glimpse of the open through prison 
bars. He turned away and wound down the steep and crooked street that led to the 
bad little hotel. The street was quite dead, and it was growing dark. 

As he entered the dingy hotel office a boy was lighting the kerosene lamps. The fat, 
swarthy landlord beamed at him greasily across the varnished. pine desk. He asked for 
his friend. ‘‘Above,’’ said the landlord, smiling. 

Margrave climbed the narrow stairs that ran up one wall of the office, went down the 
dim hall and stepped into their room. There was a strip of matting on the floor, a 
washstand with a thick, cracked pitcher and bowl, a varnished bureau and a bed. The 
wrinkled green paper shade was down, but there was light enough to show Billy Ettelson, 
with his clothes on, across the bed. Margrave lifted the shade. The most cursory 
examination sufficed. Indeed, the bottle on the bureau was not quite empty. Margrave 
looked down at the sodden figure, and the wolf in him leaped out. 

So that was what Billy had been doing for him during the day, was it? 

There was a kind of gleaming laugh in his hot heart. He thought: ‘‘Oh, no, Billy! I'll 
not sleep with you to-night, my son. You're too unpleasant.” 

It took him, perhaps, two minutes to get the few belongings from the bureau into. his 
suit-case and shut the case. He remembered perfectly that he had only eighteen dollars 
in his pocket, for he had been paying the bills for both recently. Very coolly he bent 
over Billy, drew the wallet from his hip pocket and counted the contents. There was 
$155. There should have been near $300. Evidently Billy had been playing cards 
as well as getting drunk. Margrave took $130 and returned twenty-five to the wallet 
and the wallet to the pocket. ‘‘I can do something better with it than buy whisky, at 
any rate,’ he thought. He picked up his suit-case without looking around, closed the 
door behind him, and went down to the office. 

“T will pay the bill up to to-night,” he said to the fat landlord. ‘‘My friend may 
stay a day longer.” 

It was half-past five by the octagonal clock on the wall, so there was plenty of time. 
He stopped at the rickety and littered table, took up a pen and wrote on the 
letterhead of the hotel: 

“‘T have paid the bill up to to-night. You ought to gosomewhere in the country and 
get some outdoor work to do. You will go to the devil if you stay in town.” 

This he signed with his initials, inclosed and left at the desk. When he stepped 
into the street the cold air struck his face and his spirits rose to it. He was free! 
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He hurried down the stony way and reached the dock 
in time. Standing on the cabin-deck and leaning over the 
rail, he watched the hands throw off the lines and heard 
the signal-bells tinkle in the engine-room. The huge 
paddles began, slowly, to slap the water. A little gap, 
gradually widening, appeared between the white hull and 
the dock. The bell tinkled again. There was a powerful 
rumbling of machinery. The motion of the paddles quick- 
ened. The big boat began to throb and pulse with the 
steady, tireless stroke of life. They were out in the river. 
The lights of the town receded, until the great beak of 
Cape Diamond shut them out and there was nothing but 
the wide, dark flood of the river and the throbbing boat 
steadily racing south. 

A tide as great as the river arose in Margrave’s heart. 
He was free, in motion, headed back to life with. all its 
opportunities. When he entered the dining-room several 
remarked him. His lean face was full of energy. Hesmiled 
a little, leisurely, over the bill-of-fare. 

‘A bridegroom,” murmured one sympathetic old lady 
to her companion. 


H 


N MONTREAL the next morning Margrave was still 
in good spirits. He went to an obscure hotel and en- 
gaged a room under an assumed name. After breakfast 
he started out, aimlessly enough, but contentedly. It 
was a pleasure to walk. He made no attempt at disguise, 
for hehad the feeling that luck was with him, and that sense 
of the imminence of danger which strung up his nerves 
had made him cool and daring. 

There was something miniature about the city. The 
streets were still narrow, steep and stony as in Quebec ; 
but presently he found himself among the signs and im the 
air of a big commercial stir. There were tall, modern 
buildings, spacious banking-rooms, busy-looking shops, 
even something of a crowd and bustle. By Jove, one could 
smell the money here, at any rate; one could feel that the 
game was still going on! 

He paused a moment opposite the monumental home of 
a famous bank. It pleased him to look over at the broad, 
gilt-lettered windows and to read the well-known name. 
He could fairly sharpen his wits against the granite window- 
ledge. A stony alley, dignified by the name of a street, 
opened behind him, sloping downward. He stood aside 
to let a cab pass, and, glancing after it down the alley, 
chanced to see the sign on a basement window: 

“Street & North Commission Company.” 

He remembered, of course, instantly, that Loman’s big 
bucket-shop, with headquarters in Chicago, sailed under 
that name, and had some branch offices over here in 
Canada. Without a moment’s hesitation, he turned down 
the alley and entered the office. The front room had its 
blackboard and row of chairs for lounging customers 
like any broker’s office at home—like his own—and the 
familiar setting gave him a keener edge. He walked 
coolly past the cashier’s wicket and the bookkeeper’s 
desk, for he had already seen a private room in the rear 
with the door ajar. He stepped to the open door and said: 

““Hello, Loman!”’ 

A very large man, not fat, but massive, sitting at the 
desk within, looked up. His big head was bald, and fringed 
with close-cropped reddish hair. He 
wore a round, well-trimmed beard, 
coarse and red. His face was wide 
and flat, with spreading nostrils and 
a large mouth, but it was his eyes 
that at once arrested attention. 
They were of reddish-brown, deep- 
set, powerful, and they burned with 
an inscrutable passion. As he made 
out Margrave, smiling in the door- 
way, his face settled and his lips 
came together in a wide line, like a 
man gathering himself for a shock. 
Wiry little Tommy Madden, the 
manager, sat beside him, and started, 
his jaw dropping as though he had 
seen a ghost. 

Margrave laughed easily. 
weren’t expecting me, then?’’ 

Loman arose, walked to the door, 
closed it and sprung the lock. Only 
then did he speak. 

““You sent me word?”’ he asked, 
his eyes fixed on the fugitive. 

“‘Oh, no!’’ Margrave could not 
forbear to smile. ‘‘I just happened 
into town—unostentatiously, you 
may say—and thought I’d let you 
know.” 

‘“‘Where’s Ettelson?’’ 
demanded. 

‘“Why, Billy isn’t ready to come 
out of the tall grass yet,’ the 
broker replied, as easily as before. 
“But that’s too dull for me. 
I want to be where the game is.” 


“You 


Loman 


‘esi emcee 


In the Stillness of the Dark, Cold Water at His Feet 
Something Mysteriously Moved and Invited Him 


The bucket-shop man was studying him. His first 
thought had been that the fugitive’s recklessness came 
from drink. He saw this was not so, and began to under- 
stand. In fact, Margrave himself knew that the reaction 
from his long depression was intoxicating him. 

Loman rubbed his hand over his bald head. He liked 
a “nervy” man. ‘‘Sit down,” he said coolly, going back 
to the desk. ‘‘Do you mean that you're going to stay 
here?” 

Margrave sat down, saying as he did so: ‘‘Sure. Here 
or in New York. Why not? There’s a certain chance to 
be taken anywhere. I figure it like this: If I go off in a 


corner somewhere and stick my head in the sand there are, 
say, twenty chances that I’ll be found and there isn’t any 
chance at all that I can do myself any good. No matter 
how long I stay, those twenty chances are out against me 
and I won’t be bettering myself. If I stay here or in New 


Margrave Looked Down at the Sodden Figure, and the Wolf in Him Leaped Out 
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York there will be, say, fifty chances that I'll be fou 
but—great Scott !—there are a hundred chances for me 
get into something that will do me some good, so, if I 
not found, I can work myself out. I’d rather give the ot! 
fellow fifty chances and have some myself than to give 
only twenty and not have any myself.” | 
Loman drummed on the desk a minute, his eyes burni: 
into the broker’s. ‘‘You’re right,” he said. ‘“I’d fig: 
it that way, too.’’ Then, abruptly, he rolled back his]; 
head and laughed hugely. ‘‘Why, you scared me out 0, 
year’s growth!” he said. ‘‘And Tommy!’’—he look 
around at the midget of a manager—‘‘Tommy’s har 
got his mouth shut yet! Say, Iran across Manuel Pe | 
New York last week, and the old man actually wept on t | 
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flag-stones when he told me how you and Ettelson had do 
up the bank. Manuel wouldn’t do a thing to yout 
get hold of youtwo!” . — 
Loman laughed again. He was always living 
ragged edge. He maintained his chain of bucket-s' 
by perpetual war. He had been indicted three tir 
had always got off. He was something of a power in | 
politics in Chicago and in Minneapolis. His contral 
business won great sums when the luck was right, 
times he lost enormously, so that only an hour si 
tween him and ruin. His life was to feel the tide of t) 
game roll up to him, to plunge into it headlong and strug): 
for existence. Inaction killed him. - || 
He knew something of young Margrave’s n 
quickness, and he liked to take a chance. Moreove 
outside the pale himself, he liked company there. 
“How much did Ettelson get into the bank?” he ask 
casually. : aa 
“Sixty thousand,” Margrave replied easily. Then 
added with sudden hatred: ‘I wouldn’t care a rap if 
got ina million! Suburban Trolleys was a rank deal, a1 
how. Pendleton proposed to gobble it up for his Unit 
Traction, and he engineered the scheme that smashed 1» 
stock so he could get it for a song. Manuel Peter was} 
with him, too.” | 
“That’s true enough,”’ Loman replied, as though, he- 
ever, the fact were of no importance now. “There wa) 
nasty deal in it a year and a half ago, too, when seve! 
banks called Sanderson’s loans and tried to freeze him ¢; 
—for the benefit of Pendleton. But,”” he added witl, 
genial grin, “that wouldn’t save you and Ettelson fr 
making tubs for the State if they got hold of you.” _ 
“No. We had the goods on us,” said Margrave. “EF; 
the bank will compromise it and let us off if we ean pay be: 
the money.” i 
‘“‘The bank would probably let you off, for you were: 
on its pay-roll,” the bucket-shop man replied. “T dow: 
if it would let Ettelson off.” | 
By this time both men knew, and Madden, th 
little manager knew, that something lay behind 
Loman was considering. With forty branch off 
managed, he could always use a bright man w 
stocks and wheat. Moreover, he had a big sche 
in mind. 


‘‘Well, the thing for me just now is to get start : 
something,” Margrave said. He hesitated a mome. 
“T’ve got my family to look after.” ei 

It was, sufficiently, the confession of being in stres 
that Loman wanted. 

“Tl give you a show 
answered quietly. ‘This 
tangled up. The Canuckt 
got running it is all right 
acquaintance and that, 
chuckle-headed sort of bt 
can’t be coming up here eve 
week to get him straightenec 
sending Tommy, either. If you'v 
mind to keep under cover here 4 
in touch with the office by the be 
door, so you can look over thu 
and steer the Canuck right, 
set you going. Remember, 1 
you're taking your own risk as 
as getting nabbed is cone a 
you're not to get me int tl 
mess.” eo 

“Sure,” said Margrave. 

Loman rubbed his hand over 
bald head. “Say forty dollars 
week for the present. I may. 
able to take up your business W 

the bank and get it straightened @ 
; for you. I know Peter pretty wel 

Margrave-remembered the 80S 
that Manuel Peter, capitalist 2 
bank director, had backed | 
bucket-shop man more than once, 

““Bverybody knows Peter pre 
well,” he replied with a grin. 

Loman laughed. He 
wide open gameandliked pe 
a sense of humor. “Come 
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DID not meet Mr. Cleveland until 
after the expiration of his first term. 
My term in Congress ended when his 
first Presidential term began, and I left 
the Capital the same day. Blaine’s de- 
feat was a great disappointment, and I 
presume I was as narrow and as bitter 
as the average politician and took myself 
off home to rub my sore spots. During 


“he first year of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration I was 


Republican candidate for Governor in my own State, 


md of course the whole power of the Administration was 
yrought to bear against me. It was during this campaign 
hat I first held communication with young Roosevelt. 
me day I received a kind note, in mourning, written 
‘rom Center Moriches, signed Theodore Roosevelt, ex- 
essing interest in my campaign,and the hope that I 
aight be elected. The mourning was for the first Mrs. 
toosevelt, and the writer was only about twenty-nine 
nes of age. I was defeated for Governor by the returns 
_indremoved to New York. Mr. Cleveland also came to 
Tew York after the expiration of his first term, and it 
ras here I first met him at some public function. I 
2member his saying: ‘‘ Why, I knew all the other Wises,”’ 
aming each. ‘How is it I never met you before?”’ To 
hich I laughingly replied: ‘‘Mr. President, I did not have 
nything you wanted and you did not have anything I 
yuld get,so I kept away from you.” ‘‘Oh!” said he 
ood-naturedly. “You are the bad one, are you? I know 
ou now.” 
I liked Mr. Cleveland from the first and he has proved 
imself my friend in many ways. Although I never voted 
vr him, I have a great respect and regard for him, and 
slieve that he made a good President. I do not mean by 
iat to indorse his political views, but I regard him as a 
iund, conservative statesman, whose chief fault, in the 
res of his followers, was that he was better than his party. 
_ But I do not intend to discuss his politics. My purpose 
_ simply to portray the man as I have known him, and to 
mvey some idea of his personal characteristics. The 
_’st time I was ever thrown with him more or less inti- 
ately was at a famous dinner given by the late John 
ussell Young to a number of his friends. Mr. Young was 
‘lovable man, and had warm friends in all parties. The 
joup of people he assembled on the occasion now described 
asquiteremarkable. I remember that General Sherman, 
t. Cleveland, Chauncey Depew, Mr. John W. Mackay, 
ee Roger A. Pryor, Tom Ochiltree, and many others 
re present. They were all people who at one time or 
‘other, in their public careers, had felt the generous 
jendship of Young and become attached to him. It was 
vegular love feast, and we all had a good time. Our com- 
bn love of field sports brought Mr. Cleveland and myself 
zether as we had never been before, and we promised 
_ tch other that some day, when we could both find time, 
\ would go shooting together. After that, whenever we 
iit we were good friends, and once or twice I tried to 
ijuce the ex-President to go on shooting trips with me, 
tt something always prevented our going. Finally, the 
Iesidential election of 1892 came around, and Cleveland 
tmed thetables upon President Harrison 
ad defeated him. I supported Harrison 
Wally and ardently, but with a feeling 
much greater respect and regard for 
. Cleveland than I had evinced in prior 
ian for, differas one may from him, 
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Nman who knows him can fail to realize 
it there is a great deal of rugged sim- 
Paty and real manhood in Grover 
Cveland. 
. Yow it so happened that when I lived 
Virginia I formed a, warm attachment 
a deaf-mute. He was a remarkable 
: “iracter in this, that notwithstanding 
infirmity he was an ardent sportsman 
@ wonderful handler of dogs. He 
very bright and very pertinacious. 
il broke dogs with a whistleand by signs, 
_ 4 as he could not yell at them and 
fuse them as so many dog-breakers 


} itor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
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do, his pupils were singularly well-broken. He and I 
became sworn friends, and I gave him many dogs to 
break. When we first met I wore a tall silk hat, from 
which he began to refer to me in all his sign language as 
“Stove-pipe,’”’ and continued to call me that until he died, 
only shortening the designation to ‘‘S. P.,” as mutes are 
wont to do. He taught me the sign language, and he also 
wrote a remarkable hand very rapidly. He was a man of 
unusual intelligence, interested in literature and politics. 
I do not think he had very definite political views, but it 
was sufficient for him to know that his friend, ‘‘S. P.,” was 
a Republican to make him one also. The poor fellow, in 
answer to my comments upon his excellent information, 
had always but one reply. He would shrug his shoulders 
and say: ‘‘ What good does it do me? I cannot apply my 
knowledge. There is nothing for a deaf-mute to do.” 

After Harrison’s election I aided in having him made 
postmaster at the little town where he lived, and it was a 
veritable Godsend to him. It was the position, 
above all others in the world, for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. He knew every patron of the 
office ; he was very methodical, sober, domestic, 
and always at his place. Accustomed to study 
every writing submitted to him, no instruction 
or requirement of the Department escaped him, 
and they told me at the Post-Office Department 
in Washington that his office was really a model 
in regard to reports, details and observance of 
requirements. He was the proudest creature I 
ever saw. Obtaining that little office and finding 
that his work in it was so satisfactory to his 
employers gave him a new joy in life, and made 
him no longer feel that there was no sphere of 
usefulness for him by reason of his infirmity. 
His letters to me were voluminous, and filled 
with gratitude and renewed hope. 

Well, when Cleveland came back into power 
the Virginia Democratie Congressmen gave notice 
that ‘‘to the victors belonged the spoils.’”’ Poor 
old Turner (that was the mute’s name) wrote me 
doleful letters, telling me the Democrats had their 
eye on his place and intended to turn him out, 
not only because he was a Republican, but because 
Thad put him there. He took it philosophically, 
but showed that he felt no hope. I tried to cheer him up, 
but did not know on what ground I could encourage him. 

One cold evening in the winter of 1892-3, after the Presi- 
dential election, but before Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration, 
I found myself standing at the Rector Street station by 
the side of Mr. Cleveland. It was snowing and we were 
waiting for a train on the elevated road to take us to our 
homes. I had received that very day a mournful letter 
from Turner. 

““Ah! Mr. President,” said I cheerily. ‘‘ This is an unex- 
pected pleasure—unless you are so proud of your victory 
that you will not speak to Republicans.” 

“Hello, Wise!” said he in the most democratic fashion. 
‘Oh, no, I’m not so proud. I think you may be regarded 
as no longer dangerous.” 

The train came up and we took seats side by side. I said 

something pleasant of a personal 
nature, and we soon began to talk 
about shooting. Hesaid it would 
be a fine day for brant shooting. 

“Mr. President,” said I, “if any 
one had told me I would be hold- 
ing up my plate for soup to you 
some day, I think I would have 
resented it, but here I am among 
the earliest wanting a favor.” 

I then told him about the deaf- 
mute who was such a fine dog- 
trainer. That interested him; 
particularly the way the man used 
his whistle and made signs with 
his hands. I then told him the 
story of his appointment and the 
pride he took in his post-office as 
Thave toldit above. He listened 

_ attentively and finally said: 

“Of course he ought not to be 

turned out. Ifitwas you ofcourse 
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you'd have togo. But robbing a poor devil 
like that of the only thing he is fit for would 
not be politics, but just petty meanness. I 
cannot remember things like this, but when 
I name my Postmaster-General you see him, 
and if he doesn’t help you I will.” 

So Mr. Cleveland and I parted at his 
station better friends than ever. 

Soon after he was inaugurated and his 
Cabinet had been announced, I, being in 
Washington, called upon Mr. Bissell, his Postmaster- 
General, and began to tell him of the case of J. Marshall 
Turner, postmaster at Walkerton, Virginia, and my desire 
to have him retained. He interrupted me by saying: 

“Didn’t you say something about this to the President?” 

“Yes, I did,” I replied ; ‘‘ but it was a long time ago and I 
had no idea he remembered it.” 

“Well, I do not think he remembered the details, but 
he told me that if Wise came to see me I must help him. 
And this is the case, is it—you and Mr. Cleveland and the 
dog-breaker? Go and see Maxwell, Fourth Assistant. 
He’ll help you.” 

So I went to Maxwell, a New Yorker and good fellow. 

“Tl help you,” said he. ‘‘I’ll just lose the papers, and 
it will be a long time, I promise you, before anybody finds 
them.” 

Thanking him, and feeling sure, from knowledge of how 
such things are done, that it would be a long time before 


I Found the President Surrounded by Democratic Magnates 


they turned Turner out, I wrote him to be of good cheer. 
He thought I was a magician. 

Fully twelve months went by and I heard no more of 
Turner, by which I knew he was still in office. One day, 
just as I was preparing to go to Washington on other busi- 
ness, I received a telegraphic wail: ‘““I am turned out. 
See Richmond paper.’’ In half an hour a Democratic 
paper published in Richmond was placed in my hands. 
It had a flaming announcement: “ Bounced at Last. Wise’s 
Man Must Go. Congressman Jones Triumphs After a Hard 
Fight.”” Then the paper told what a valiant and protracted 
battle Congressman Jones had made to get this office for 
a worthy Democrat, against my wily tricks to keep Turner 
in, and how, at last, I had been vanquished and a new man 
whose name I have forgotten had been appointed. I 
laughed heartily, for I am sure I had not heard a word 
about Turner or his post-office for a twelvemonth. But 
there had been battles royal in Washington. 

The next day, when I had finished the business which 
took me to the Capital, I called at the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and first sought out Mr. Maxwell. He met me with 
a broad grin, and said: 

“Well, old fellow, I did the best I could. I held the 
papers until a peremptory demand that I should find them 
came from the Postmaster-General.”’ 

“Thank you,” said I. ‘I know you did your best. Now 
tell me, what is the matter with the Postmaster-General?”’ 

“Why, man alive, that Congressman down there has 
made his life a burden,” said he, giving me some details 
of Mr. Jones’ importunities. ‘‘You see him—he’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

“One word more,” said I, ‘“‘and I’ll go. 
of the new postmaster been approved?” 

“cc No.’ 

“Has his commission been signed?” 

oe No.”’ 

“Will you hold them until you hear from me?” 

“Yes, if you let me hear to-day.”’ 


Has the bond 


He Broke Dogs with a Whistle 
and by Signs 


“Good,” said I, and went to the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Bissell was a very large and not a very polished 
man, and, when I entered his office, showed that he was 
not gladtosee me. His first greeting was: 

‘Well, sir, 1 know what you have come to see me about, 
and I want to say to you that I think you have been shown 
all the consideration which a Republican is entitled to 
from a Democratic Administration. In the effort to pro- 
tect your man I have submitted to more abuse and insult 
from Congressman Jones than I have received from any- 
body since I entered upon the duties of this office. He has 
gone so far that I ought to have ordered him out. But, 
thinking I might have treated him badly, I concluded to 
give it up and appoint his man. I can do no more for you. 
It is not worth while for you to protest.” 

I saw his temper, and felt sorry for the way he had been 
annoyed. 

‘“‘Mr. Postmaster-General,”’ said I gently, “you misap- 
prehend me. I am not here to chide you or to protest. I 
am here to thank you for all you have done, and to express 
my regret that I have put you to so much trouble and 
raised such a storm around you.”’ It was the soft answer 
that turned away wrath. Seeing that he was mollified, I 
added gently : ‘‘ Have you approved the new man’s bond?” 

“No.” 

“Have you signed his commission?” 

SONos: 

“When will those things be done in the ordinary course 
of business, Mr. Postmaster-General?’’ I ventured this 
last inquiry in the most seductive way. 

‘““Why, as soon as they go through the regular routine. 
In a day or so, I presume,”’ he answered grufily. 

‘Well, now, Mr. Postmaster-General, I know how good 
you have been to me. Is it stretching your kindness to ask 
you to hold up these signatures for twenty-four hours, so 
as to enable me to see the President ?”’ 

‘“See the President!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t think 
the President will mix up in a matter of this size, do you?”’ 

“Hardly,” said I; ‘‘ but then he might. Will you not wait 
for me?”’ 

He mused a minute and then, whirling his revolving 
chair about, said: 

“All right! I'll wait a day. And after the way that 
Congressman treated me, I don’t care what the President 
does.”’ 

I tipped the wink to Maxwell as I went out of the Depart- 
ment, and hurried in a cab to the White House. 

I found the President surrounded by Democratic mag- 
nates. One of his feet was in a great cloth shoe, for 
he was recovering from an attack of gout. He greeted 
me cordially, pointed to a large sofa near a window, and 
bade me sit down and read the paper until he was through 
with his visitors. It was a beautiful spring morning, and 
the sunlight lit up Arlington and the Monument and the 
Potomac. Out on the lawns the 
great red-breasted robins were 
hopping about, bobbing for worms. 
It was an ideal day for shooting 
—snipe-shooting at Jamestown. It 
seemed an interminable time before 
the last of his visitors withdrew, 
and then Mr. Cleveland limped over 
to me with his lower lip pouted out 
and curled, as is his wont when in 
a good humor. 

“Sorry I kept you so long,” said 
he, taking a seat beside me. 

I answered: ‘‘Oh, get through 
with your janizaries and preben- 
daries and stipendiaries, Mr. 
President, and come with me!” 

He chuckled and repeated to him- 
self, “‘Janizaries and prebendaries 
and stipendiaries,’’ and then said: 
““Well, what is it?” 

“Snipe!”’ said I. ‘‘Come on, I 
have a private car allready. We'll 
slip out of here quietly and go to 
Williamsburg, drive thence to 


He was the Very Opposite of Mr. Cleveland in Physique 
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Jamestown Island and have a bully time. 
the window, Mr. President. Look at the haze. 
smells like snipe.” 

May Heaven forgive me for that Munchausen story 
about the private car. I had nothing of the kind. But if 
the President had consented the car would have been 
there, for dear old Frank Thomson, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, loved hunting as well as we did. He 
and I had been out several times, and a telegram would 
have brought him whirling into Washington with car and 
all. The yearning look given by Cleveland at my bidding 
was almost pitiful. With a deep sigh he said: 

“T wish I could! But no, can’t go. Nouse. And even 
if I could, I’ve promised another man.” 

Seeing that there was no chance of his going, and having 
him in a good humor, I settled down to business. 

‘““Mr. President,” said I, ‘‘they are trying to kill my little 
ewe lamb.”’ 

‘‘What’s your little ewe lamb?’’ he blurted out with a 
perplexed look. 

Then I told him of the row at the Post-Office Department. 
As I proceeded I saw a negative cloud settling on his face. 
Finally, when I grew eloquent and said, ‘‘Turning that 
poor devil out is like striking a woman,” he interrupted 
me, saying: ‘‘ Look here, Wise, do you think I was put here 
to settle rows over fourth-class postmasters? What can 
ib kere” 

I knew how stubborn Mr. Cleveland is when he is combed 
the wrong way, and I thought my case was lost. “Now, 
Mr. President,” said I, ‘“you ask: ‘What canI do?’ You 
can, if you will, do the nicest little thing you ever did in 
your life, and it will not be very troublesome. Just write 
on a card: ‘Postmaster-General: Take no further action 
concerning Walkerton post-office until you hear from 
me.’ Sign this and give it to me, and I'll forgive you for 
going back on me about that snipe hunt.” 

He turned his head sideways and his face 
rippled into a smile. 

“No,” he said; “‘you leave the address and 
I'll write the letter. I must go now.” 

I thanked him and was withdrawing when 
he called me back. ‘‘Say, for fear the letter 
may not reach there in time, you'd better 
drive by the Department and tell Bissell it’s 
coming.” 

Nobody ever did a kindness more graciously 
than Mr. Cleveland. Certain of the result, I 
returned to New York, after calling at Mr. 
Bissell’s office as directed by the President. 
When I told Mr. Bissell, he said: 

“Glad of it. Now Jones and the President 
can fight it out. But, Mr. Wise,’’ added the 
Postmaster-General, ‘“‘the charge is that your 
man is an ‘offensive partisan’ and that he talks 
politics.” 

Stealing close to him I said in a low voice: 
““Whatever other charge I may be unable to 
disprove, I can knock that charge into a cocked hat. My 
man is deaf and dumb.” 

I never afterward met Mr. Bissell that he did not ask 
me if my man was still talking politics. 

When I reached home I wrote Turner that he was all 
right provided he did not talk politics. Turner died in 
office long after McKinley’s election, and I had told him to 
hang Grover Cleveland’s and William McKinley’s pictures 
side by side. He always had nicknames for his favorites. 
His name for Mr. Cleveland was ‘“‘Old Durham.” He 


said he looked like John B. Davis’ (a neighbor of his) 
Durham bull, which he admired greatly. In time, the 
President’s abbreviated name in all our correspondence 
became ‘‘O, D.,’’ just as mine was ‘‘S. P.”’ ; 
Another year passed by and I heard no more of Turner 
and his office. 


One day, on the cars, Holmes Conrad, a 
Democrat, met me. He was an 
office-holder under Cleveland in 
Washington. 

“Look here,” said he, “‘ what 
sort of a pull is this you have 
with the ‘old man’?”’ 

“Pull? Oldman?” said I, for 
I was not thinking of the 
subject. ‘‘What pull? What 
old man?” 

“Why, Mr. Cleveland, of 
course,’ said he. ‘‘That’s what 
we call him.” 

“T have not seen Mr. Cleve- 
land for six months,” said I. 
‘What are you talking about?” 

“Harry Tucker told me all 
I know,” replied Conrad, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘He says you whipped 
out the whole Virginia delega- 
tion.” 

Curious to hear more, I probed 
him, and he told me: 

“Harry Tucker says that, 
some months ago, Billy Jones 


py 


Jolie” 


and demonstrated in force. They were all there and J 
was to be spokesman. Old Grover seemed to be in 
good humor. ‘Well, gentlemen, what can I do for 
said he, smiling. ‘Mr. President,’ began Jones, ‘we 
come to see you about a matter in which I think 
been badly treated. It is concerning the post-o 
Walkerton.’ As he uttered the word Walkerton the 
dent’s whole manner changed. He looked at Jon 
said sharply: ‘What’s the name of the postm 
‘Turner,’ was the reply. ‘Is he deaf and dumb?’ 
the President. ‘Yes.’ ‘And you want to turn h 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, that ends it! I won’t do it. Th 
two thousand post-offices in Virginia. You ma 
nineteen hundred and ninety-nine of them. 
is mine. That man is deaf and dumb—and he 
John Wise’s dogs! Turning him out would be 
as striking a woman. I will not doit. Good-day, 
men.’ And he turned on his heel and walked 
leaving them utterly dumfounded.” 
It was the first I had heard of it. It probably 
in some degree why Congressman Jones became an 
of Cleveland, and such an ardent silverite and ad 
of Bryan. ; 
One night, years afterward, I told the story in 
at which Mr. Cleveland was present, and he laug 
jolly, shaking laugh, commenting at its conc! 
“Those fellows made as big a row over that li 
mastership as if it had been First Auditor of the 
Since the retirement of Cleveland from offic 
seen much more of him than ever before, and I have. 
found him a congenial companion and kind frie 


“That Ends It! I Won’t Do It” 


order to appreciate him one must have been witl 
Ihave been. On two occasions he has honored me b 
to a little shooting and fishing place in Virginia. 1 
all, he is a thorough sportsman. I have seen his 
tried both as a fisherman and as a gunner, and in 
ity he is perfect. He has had as good wild-fowl 
as any man in the United States, yet I have kni 
sit, on a calm, sunshiny day, in a duck blind, f 
secutive hours, with nothing but a simple lun 
break his fast, and nothing but whistlers and buf 
coming in to his decoys, and then he has come | 
night with nothing but a dozen “trash” ducks, 
gunners call them, yet as content and uncompl: 
if he had enjoyed real sport. Then, on a fishing e : 
I have seen him when the boat went aground; when ' 
bait gave out; when the oil in the steam launch 
exhausted and we were delayed several hours; W 
were caught in a summer squall; in all sorts of tr 
worrying predicaments; and no man in the 
his ‘‘streak of lean along with his streak of fe 
stoically or more complacently than Mr. Clevelar 
On one of our excursions a dear little fellow 
neighborhood was of the party. He had good do 
had joined us to aid in giving the ex-President go 
He was the very opposite of Mr. Cleveland in ph} 
The two conceived a great fancy for each other, 
Mr. Cleveland was particularly anxious to do som 
shooting they sallied forth together, presenting 
amusing sight as the big ex-President walked alon 
a companion at his side looking like his little 
the birds had been badly shot off, and the ex-1 
was not a first-class pedestrian, so I think they 
indifferent sport. 
To my surprise, I found that Mr. Cleveland | 
moderately and was abstemious in the use 0! 
In the latter respect he has been grossly misrep’ 
He shone best in the evening gatherings when 
were lit and merry conversation went around. © ‘Be 
of those men who loves companionship, and seems 
good-fellowship without at any time taking an 
in the conversation himself. What he most enj¢ 
\ ‘a 


me of cribbage with his devoted friend, Commodore 
nedict. while the others of us kept up a running fire of 
ecdote and reminiscence. He seems to possess the 
sulty of paying attention to his game and at the same 
me enjoying to the full the conversation about him. I 
ink I never saw any man who delighted as he does in 
ero dialect stories, and I had one story about the burial 
Corporal Billy Gilliam which Mr. Cleveland has made 
erepeat to him I think a dozen times. I can see him now, 
fancy, with his eyes shut until they were like mere slits 
his face, his expressive mouth puckered in laugh- 
ovoking merriment, and his.body shaking all over, as I 
ld him about the band burying Billy to the tune of 
Hop Light, Ladies.” 

There is, too, a serious and most attractive side to the 
-President. In our strolls about the beautiful Cape 
2 sometimes talked of the difficulties of the Presidential 
fice. I recall one evening when we were out walking 
one. He was interested in some of the farm work and 
1 had been to inspect it. The sun had set across the 
autiful Chesapeake, which lies to westward, and we 
rolled along in the brilliant afterglow. He enjoyed the 
rht of the water and the great pines and the light of the 
oaming. Suddenly he said: ~ 

“T ought to have a monument over me when I die.” 

“JT am sure of that, Mr. Cleveland,” I answered; ‘‘ but 
r what particular service?” 

“Oh, not for anything I have ever done,” said he, ‘‘ but 
r the foolishness I have put a stop to! If you knew the 
surd things proposed to me at various times while I have 
en in public life—things which I sat down on, and sat 
wn hard on—you would say so, too!”’ 

I knew full well that what he said was true, and although 
aeed not enter into any details, this country does owe 
. Cleveland an everlasting debt of gratitude for having 
lven what President Harrison described as a ‘“‘wild 
um” safely to the end of his journey. 

Lobserved in Mr. Cleveland an inexpressible tenderness 
his family. He frequently talked in the sweetest way 


& 
ey 
-ERIWETHER CLOPTON used to 
| say that common-sense wasa good 
* deal rarer than genius as we see it 
inifested up and down through the 
dd; and he had a theory that real 
wamon-sense, the kind that can be 
vended on all the time, and about which 
Ire can be no sort of doubt or denial, is 
iply the essence of the quality which 
ycall genius for want of a more enlight- 
ig term. As an example of what he meant by real 
“1mon-sense, he used to point to Mr. Billy Sanders, whom 
uiad known many years, and whose humor had given him 
1 putation that was hardly confined to the limits of the 
‘te. ‘M.. Sanders liked his friends and intimates to call 
ii, Billy or Uncle Billy, but he was fond of signing his full 
aie, William Hart Sanders. This was a part of his family 
ale, his only weakness, for he was a grandson of Nancy 
‘t, famous in the Revolutionary annals of Georgia. 
_ le was supposed to be a very old man, but, as a matter 
fret, he was comparatively young. His mother was not 
ne than five or six when Nancy Hart stood alone, the 
wh sympathizer with the spirit and purpose of the Revolu- 
\ who dared to face and defy the British and Tories in 
vit was then Upper Georgia. When Mr. Sanders was 
10 his mother was more than fifty years of age, and now, 
tt -venty-five, he appeared to be not more than forty-five 
witty. In every way he was a fine specimen of the 
Aimitable stock from which he sprang. 
ie day, not so very long ago, he stood contemplating, 
“I serene satisfaction, an immense cotton mill which 
1a been erected in his thriving town. An old friend 
‘hiced to bevisiting Shady Dale for the first timein many 
yes, and Mr. Sanders was taking an almost childish de- 
He showing him the various improvements that had 
n place asa result of the progressive spirit of the town. 
_-2 turned to this friend with a bland smile, saying, “I 
omni had the idee that I had done a monst’ous big thing 
whi I lifted cle’r of the groun’, wi’ one han’, more’n ten 
‘hesand dollars’ wuth of col’ pig i’on, but I reckon the big- 
3¢Sjob I ever tackled was when I started out to tote that 
smoke-stack an’ all, from a p’int whar you can hear 
-otomac swaller a frog, plum to whar you can hear 
hureh bells of Richmond-on-the-Jeems. You won’t 
etve me,”’ he went on. ‘‘ Youdon’t believeabout the pig 
but ’twas not only so, but more so, bekaze the piece 
I picked up was made into watch-springs. Come over 
er'to the tavern an’ le’ me tell youaboutit. You’re one 
i few men an’ wimmen that I keep no secrets from. 
_ teckon ef I was to squat down here in the sand, an’ 
it out, I could come mighty nigh tellin’ you the year 
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“Bounced at Last. Wise’s Man Must Go” 


of his wife and children. The political world has never 
dealt kindly with Mr. Cleveland. The press has seemed 
at times to delight in circulating rumors and aspersions 
about his family relations. No doubt at times Mr. Cleve- 
land has been brusque and peremptory—rude, if you like 
the term better—with certain people; but that gave them 
no excuse for lying about him and invading the sanctity 
of his domestic life and circulating false stories about his 
wife and children. Perhaps it was done with devilish 
malignity to wound him in a point where they knew he was 
vulnerable. For much as the public has been encouraged 
to look upon Mr. Cleveland as incapable of the finer 
sensibilities, I never saw a man who had family pride and 
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affection more fully developed or who felt more keenly 
the injustice of such assaults. 

I had an opportunity of seeing how this sort of traduc- 
tion had embittered Mr. Cleveland. On one occasion, soon 
after President McKinley’s death, we were discussing that 
event, and all agreed that it was a sad thing to see a man 
so happy and with so much to live for, and so beloved, cut 
down in the bloom of his life and strength. Mr. Cleveland 
took part in the conversation 

“T don’t know,” said he, ‘‘ whether, after all, McKinley’s 
life, sad as was its ending, was not, taking into considera- 
tion everything, to be envied. It is true he was struck 
down by an assassin. But he never was assassinated in 
his lifetime. Think of the kindness with which he and his 
wife were always treated while he lived. There was nothing 
lovable and kind that could be uttered about him or her 
which was not said at all times. Somehow, he seemed to 
possess the faculty of evoking charitable judgment and 
kind treatment. If I could have had that sort of thing as 
long and as uniformly as he did, I believe I should have been 
willing to pay the price he has paid. I do not understand 
how some men have the milk of human kindness always 
offered to their lips, while others, without deserving less 
charitable treatment, have the cup of gall and wormwood 
thrust upon them constantly. I believe I would gladly 
exchange places with him for the charitable judgment 
which the public passed upon his life. Bodily death is by 
no means the worst torture which a man can suffer. The 
torture of lies and misrepresentations affecting what is 
dearest to us in life is infinitely worse than the mere physical 
pain of dying.” 

I do not pretend that these were Mr. Cleveland’s exact 
words, but they give the substance of hisspeech, and when I 
heard that cry of a strong ntan in his agony I wished that 
every kindly heart in this broad land could have heard it, 
too. It would have been a final refutation of the dirty 
and disreputable falsehoods which small malice has for 
so long industriously whispered against the ex-President 
and his family. 


ILLY BORING AND HIS DRUM 


an’ the day, an’ the time of day, an’ like- 
wise what we had for dinner. Anyhow, it 
was when the big war was gwine on, when 
word come for me for to pick a dozen good 
men out’n my regiment an’ go arter some 
prisoners that Mosby had ketched out 
arter dark. So said, so done; we upped 
an’ we mosied, gwinealong like theswallers 
when they homeward fly, an’ arter so long 
a time we got thar in good health, an’ wi’ 
appetites that you couldn’t skeersely keep down wi’ a 
shotgun, 

“The prisoners was quartered aroun’ on the settlement 
at large, an’ we rounded ’em up an’ started for head- 
quarters. As fur as I could see, we had no reason for to go 
along in life wi’out bein’ on speakin’ terms, an’ so I made 
myself mighty chummy; lookin’ forward to the time when 
I mought be in the same or similar fixes, I tried for to open 
up my gizzard an’ treat ’em right. I called ’em Yanks, an’ 
they Johnnied me, an’ we went along feelin’ as frien’ly as 
hogs on a col’ day. The one that tuck my eye was a little 
drummer boy from Indianny, as likely a chap as you ever 
laid eyes on, an’ as game asa bantam. His name was Billy 
Borin’, an’ he said he was fourteen, but I never will believe 
he was more’n twelve. It’s a mighty short step from 
twelveto fourteen, but it makesall the diffunce inthe world. 

“The fine sperret that show’d in Billy was at the bottom 
of the scrape he wasin. His daddy was dead, an’ he got so 
full of the North American tommyrot that calls on ever’- 
body to die for the’r country whenever a thunder-shower 
blows up, that nothin’ would do but he must run off for to 
be a soldier bold. Well, he run, an’ when he diskivered 
that he couldn’t serve in the ranks, he got holt of a kittle- 
drum, an’ give it the same kind of dose that Paddy did, an’ 
arter he had made a ambulance team run away an’ broke up 
a sutler stan’ wi’ his warm an’ stormy work, they tuck him 
in the ban’ an’ kep’ him thar ontell Mosby flew out’n his 
hornet’s nest an’ fetch’d ’em a sting or two. 

“Well, as Billy took to me, so I took to him, an’ we had 
some mighty nice talks. He tol’ meall about his little home, 
an’ his mammy, an’ the ol’ tom-cat, ontell it appeared to 
me that I could shet my eyes an’ see the whole outfit, settin’ 
thar jest like Billy had left ’em, the little house on a back 
street wi’ a couple of trees at the front door, the mammy 
settin’ at a window sewing, an’ the ol’ tom-cat on the door- 
sill, washin’ his face an’ lookin’ sleepy. Billy come mighty 
nigh cryin’ when he was tellin’ me all this, an’ I had to 
make a face for to keep from chokin’, hard-hearted as I am. 

“One of the other Yanks was a feller from Vermont. I 
don’t set no great store by all this talk about the Puritans 
an’ the Cavaliers. As fur as I’ve seed the folks in this big 
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country is purty much of a whichness ef you leave out the 
newly-landed wi’ the’r hurdy-gurdies; but this feller I’m 
tellin’ you about was a Puritan, ef the breed ain’t run out an’ 
gone to seed. He was sour as two dollars’ wuth of lemons, 
cross an’ crabbed. The Adam’s apple on his goozle stuck 
out like a wen on a weazel, an’ he was jest natchally full of 
the gall that lights fires for to burn them that don’t have 
your beliefs. He was constant a-naggin’ at Billy bekaze he 
was gittin’ chummy wi’ me. The trouble wi’ him was that 
he had too much book J’arnin’ an’ the surplus had turned 
to malice. When a man gits away from the Bible an’ 
Shakespeare, he’s bound for to git in some narrer lane that 
leads nowhar, an’ yell out that he’s done foun’ the only 
ginnywine road to Truth’s house. Truth may live a part 
of the year at the bottom of a well, but she don’t hang out 
on no narrer lane that takes you nowhar but the woods. 

“Bf you'll git it in your mind that all the time I’ve been 
a-talkin’, an’ a heap longer, we was on the road, an’ 
a-humpin’ along at a right good gait, you’ll know purty 
well what was gwine on. Tidwell an’ Gossett, two of my 
best men, led the way, an’ me an’ Billy an’ his drum fetched 
up the re’r gyard. Mosby’s friends in the settlement 
loaded us down wi’ provisions, an’ I divided ’em up as nigh 
as I could, an’ turned ’em over to the prisoners. They had 
no guns, an’ I thought they might as well begin for to arn 
the’r board. This made the Vermont man as hot as ginger. 
Ef we’d’a’ give him time he’d’a’ interduced a set of resolu- 
tions, wi’ a string of wharases as long as a mule’s tail. But 
I didn’t give him a chance. I jest made a new division, an’ 
then parceled out some of the stuff amongst my own men. 

“Well, Vermont went along wi’ his head up an’ done jest 
like he had won a battle of Manassas, but I know’d that in 
the long run he’d feel mighty bad. When we stopped for 
dinner, I parceled out the rations to them that had toted 
em, an’ Vermont sot thar an’ watched us eat, an’ dribbled 
atthemouth. Hehadn’t toted none, an’ he didn’t git none. 
He didn’t say a blamed word, but I could tell from his looks 
that he had some idee of what he had run up ag’inst. An’ 
he wa’n’t use to it; it bothered him; he couldn’t hardly 
stan’ it. I reckon he must ’a’ been a deekin or a jestice of 
the peace whar he come from; anyhow, he was use to 
havin’ his own way. 

“We humped along at a purty lively gait ontell late in 
the arternoon, an’ then we come to a little two-room log 
cabin settin’ way off by itself. The sight of that cabin done 
us a heap of good, for we had tramped all day long, an’ 
hadn’t ketched a glimpse of a human habitation. Up to 
that minnit a sheep pen was the closest imitation of home, 
sweet home that we had come across, an’ the only human 
bein’s we had seen was our own purty selves. The sight of 
that cabin made me feel like huggin’ Vermont. It was the 
only time that I can rickerlect that I couldn’t make up my 
min’ quicker’n you can snap your fingers. We was still in 
a part of the country liable for to be raided by the Yankees 
huntin’ for Mosby an’ his crowd, an’ yit, here was a cabin 
snugglin’ up to the woods, a thin, blue smoke curlin’ up 
from the chimbly, an’ a smell of fryin’ meat sweet enough 
for to make a man hit his own daddy. 

“We had some raw meat, ginnywine smoked bacon, an’ 
I made up my min’ at last for to take some resk, an’ have 
our vittles cooked up. So I give the word, an’ we pitched 
our camp out’n sight of the cabin, but not so mighty fur 
off. Tidwell an’ Gossett know’d purty well what the stop 
was made for, an’ they hustled aroun’ an’ bunched the 
prisoners wi’ our own men so they couldn’t even whisper 
an’ wenotknowit. Vermontstillhad the studs; he wouldn’t 
ax for a mou’f’] to eat, an’ I’d ’a’ seed him on his coolin’- 
board before I’d ’a’ offered him any. The one way for to 
kyore a balky hoss is to stake him out right whar he stops 
at, an’ keep him thar ontell he’ll move off like he wanted 
for to go some’rs. 

‘While we was tryin’ to do jestice to our modest meal, I 
tuck notice that Billy Borin’ kep’ on a-lookin’ at the moon. 
She was full, an’ liable for to set late. I took a good look, 
an’ says to Billy, says I, ‘That moon is purty, all right, but 
it ain’t no more like the moon we've got in Georgy than 
calico is like silk. Id like to take you down to whar I live, 
an’ let you take a look at our moon. Sometimes it has a 
great big ring around it, an’ when that’s the case you’d 
better see ef your parasol is whar it oughter be.’ Billy 
laughed the shyest little laugh you ever seed. ‘There must 
be something wrong,’ says he, ‘because at home, our moon 
rises over here’—he p’inted straight to the west. ‘It looks 
something like this moon, but I can see a difference.’ ‘I 
don’t doubt it,’ says I, ‘but I want you to see the Georgy 
moon.’ 

“Well, sir, you wouldn’t think that this kind of boy-an’- 
gal talk would worry anybody; but it come mighty nigh 
runnin’ the passenger from Vermont crazy. Ef scornful 
looks an’ black frowns could ’a’ kilt anybody, you 
wouldn’t see me here now. He turned to Billy wi’ a snort, 
an’ says, ‘You may be a fool, but don’t let it show so plain!’ 
The little chap blushed an’ didn’t know what to say. He 
looked at me, an’ I laughed and winked at him. ‘I wouldn’t 
mind Vermont ef I was you. He’s fur from well, an’ the 
reason we stopped here was bekaze I want to have some 
gruel made for him. I’m gwine over to the cabin an’ see ef 
the lady of the house won't fix him up somethin’ that’ll 


“**T Did, Ma’am,’ 
Says He, His 
Voice Weaker” 


stay on his stomach.’ Tidwell an’ Gossett laughed ontell 
I had to tell ’em for to quit, an’ Billy j’ined in. 

“The Vermont man wanted to make a fire for to roast 
some yams he had in his wallet, but I had to say no, bekaze 
a fire is one of the things that you can’t manage to hide ef 
some un’s a-lookin’; an’ this sot the man to cussin’ an’ 
snortin’ ag’in. ‘I’m gwine over to the cabin,’ says I, ‘an’ 
ef you’ll gi’ me your yams I'll have ’em cooked for you.’ 
You wouldn’t skeersely believe it ef you hadn’t ’a’ seed a 
whole lot of folks, but that man squirmed about where 
he was settin’ at jest as ef I was runnin’ a knife into his 
vitals. 

‘Well, I put out for the cabin in a little while, an’ when 
I got thar ever’ thing was as still an’ as peaceful as a wheat- 
field at noon on the second day of June. A little brown dog 
wagged his tail at me, an’ I took that as a good sign. I 
hailed an’ I holla’d, an’ when a *oman opened the door 
my face was so close to her’n that she fell back wi’ a little 
squeal that you couldn’t ’a’ heer’n more’n a mile. You 
may not know it, but I have a way wi’ wimmen an’ hosses 
an’ p’inter dogs, an’ I didn’t have to give the ’oman but 
two of my full-length grins before she was my frien’ for life. 
The fust thing that ketched my bonnie blue eyes was a man 
layin’ up in bed. His coat was flung over the back of a 
cheer, but shoes an’ shirt an’ britches was missin’, an’ then 
I know’d the man was playin’ off. He had jumped in bed 
wi’ all the rest of his cloze on. 

“T tol’ the ’oman what I wanted, an’ she said she’d be 
glad for to obligeme. An’ then I turned on the man. ‘ Kind 
friend,’ says I, ‘I’m no cornscrip’ officer, an’ you'd jest as 
well git out’n that bed; I know you don’t feel good wi’ 
your shoes an’ britches on.’ ‘I’m sick,’ says the man, an’ 
he certainly looked the part, for he had turned as white as a 
sheet. ‘Then,’ I says, ‘git up an’ pull off your cloze an’ go 
to bed right.’ The ’oman, she chimed in an’ chirped up, 
‘Git up from thar, John, for the Lord’s sake, an’ don’t be a 
fool jest bekaze you know how!’ Then she ast me how I 
know’d that John had the most of his cloze on, but I shuck 
my head, an’ said that was betwixt friend John an’ me, an’ 
I'd not be the one for to give him away. Atthisthe’oman 
flung her apern over her head an’ laughed ontell she had to 
grope aroun’ for a cheer for to set on. She wanted to send 
frien’ John—I know’d him by no other name—wi’ me for 
to he’p fetch the rations, but I thanked her, an’ said that 
seein’ as how friend John was kinder puny, I’d fetch the 
stuff in the green state, an’ John could fetch it in the dry. 

“Daylight was done gone when I come out’n the house, 
but ol’ Mrs. Moon was puttin’ in some of the lovely work 
that the poets tell about, an’ ef the sun was missed by any- 
body I never heer’n from ’em. I went along for a hunderd 
yards or more, when it suddenly come to me that ef I’d git 
behind a tree an’ stan’ thar a couple of little minnits, it’d 
do my complexion good; so behind a tree I went, an’ com- 
menced to begin to reflect on the natchal cussedness cf 


~ he made motions wi’ his whole diaframe like he had 


man; an’ then, long before I could make out in 
how big the bad place would have to be for to hol 
headin’ that-a-way, who should come a-creepin’ 
friend John? He passed right by me an’ never seed 
then stood a-peerin’ an’ a-peepin’ for all the worl’ | 
chicken that’s tryin’ for to find a place to roost arter 
has fell. 

“T laid my han’ on his shoulder, an’ said in a tremb] 
voice, ‘Is it the booger man, friend John?’ Ef I hadn 
helt him up I believe in my soul he’d ’a’ drapt in his t 
He was past talkin’, an’ when he tried for to say so 


a pailful of eppyeac. ‘Now, John,’ says I, ‘you'll 
my young heart ef you expose yourself this-a-way, 
go right back home an’ git your ol’ ’oman for to m 
some red-pepper tea, an’ put a hot brick to your 

“Well, he didn’t have a bit of trouble in gittin 
from thar. He went right along, an’ didn’t so mu 
his head. I got the rations, an’ took ’em to the” 
ast her to please, ma’am, let John fetch ’em to: 
‘He can jest holla ef he ean’t find us, an’ I'll ho 
I took my time gittin’ back to the boys, bekaze I 
for to ketch on to what John was up to. I knoy 
some kind of devilment, but what? Right thar 
stop. Asin checkers you have to wait for the oth 
to make his first move, so I had to wait for frien 
cut his caper. 

“In no long time friend John come along wi’ 
ender his ol’ ’oman had cooked. He put it do 
when he raised up the moon shone squar in his 
Borin’ lifted his head, an’ when he seed friend John, ' 
hello!’ he says, jest as innocent as a baby. |] 
before he got the words out’n his mouth, the de 
Vermont jumped up with a smotherin’ oath f 
bristles on it. Wi’ that I made out I was mad. 
some language myself, an’ then I says to Vermi 
ill-bred villain! why don’t you look whar you : 
I wish that chinkapin burr had ’a’ gone plum thi 
I tell you right now, I’ve had as much of your 
as | want!’ Now, the man was a right smart ch 
come to books an’ things that don’t count. You ec 
him mighty nigh crazy by suggestin’ that arter all 
jest as natchal for the worl’ for to be flat as it was fe 
be roun’. He know’d ever’thing but the right th 
right time. I made him believe that I had missed 
p’int of the business, an’ when I thanked John, 
wi’ a full heart, for all his trouble, the Vermont cl 
’a’ gone on the stan’ an’ took oath that I tho 
stung by a chinkapin burr; an’ ef he had any 
I wiped it off’n his min’ by astin’ John to call on 
mornin’. 

“John sorter hung ’roun’ a few long minnits, a 
mosied off home. I sot thar, I did, an’ watched 
sailin’ in an’ out a flock of flyin’ clouds, an’ 
puzzle out the puzzle that John had sot for me. 
to turn my eyes to’rds Brother Vermont, an’ hey 
me like a hawk. Says I, ‘Maybe you can tell 
weather is?’ I must ’a’ fetched him down fi 
height, for he give a little jump like he was do 
thin’. ‘The weather?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ says 
plain weather. What is weather?’ He looked 
a charred pine stump in a patch of daisies. * 
he says, ‘that you’re not in your right mind.’ © 
thenailon the head,’ says I; ‘I’m usin’ my left un 

‘‘ John was the key to the whole business, an’ 
Tidwell the wink, I slipped off to John’s eabin, 
he happened to have company, I wanted to be in 
but I was jest in time for to be too late. Asle Ir 
of John’s domesticated establishment I heard 1 
slam, an’ away went John. He was a mighty 
sight, bekaze the road he took was the identica 
had to travel ef we got to Richmon’-on-the-Jeem 
I to myself, ef friend John can do some movin’ 
nothin’ to hender me from stirrin’ about, an’ I) 
to whar the boys was, an’ give the word to b 
We cleaned up ever’thing, as the wimmen say, 
housekeepin’ away on the other side of John’s | 

“That done, I went back to John’s place, snea 
yard, an’ took my seat on the back steps, as hum 
please. I kinder felt like I was betrothed to Jo 
that the word the fellers use in the books 
a gal some’rsin the lane? Well, I felt jest likea 
it looked like to me ef I couldn’t git my han’s or 
jest natchally pine away. The little brown dog 
was honin’ arter friend John, bekaze he come 4 
head acrosst my foot, an’ it was mighty conso: 
long I sot thar I/ll never tell you. I lost. my 
in my thoughts, an’ I never was foun’ ontell the litt 
raised his head an’ whined, an’ thar stood John, re 
to fall in my arms. ‘A word too loud,’ says I, res 
pepper-box on his heavin’ bosom, ‘an’ you'll har 
a dose of pills I’ve fetched along. You ain’t fe 
too well nohow.’ I motioned wi’ my han’, an’ he 
along the way I wanted him to go, as tame as €t 
broke to the plow forty year or more. 

“Not to the camp! Oh, no! Not by no 
went to whar the road was in full view for as mu 
an’ along about the time when the moon be 


aroun’ the gills, bein’ tired from her long journey, here 
2 a creetur company trottin’ along the road, an’ went 
e gener’! direction of friend John’s domestic residence. 

ed for to make a cheerful remark, but when I looked 
+ friend John he was cryin’ like a baby. He had put his 
ot in it up tothe hip j’int. The Yankees would think he’d 
joled ’em an’ the Johnny Rebs would know that he was 
ye kind of fruit that’s allers ripe for the gallows in time 


war. 
_“T headed friend John for the new camp, foun’ Gossett 
_ charge, stirred up the boys, an’ headed for our favorite 
yuthern scenes. I don’t reckon you'll ever see a man as 
ad as the feller from Vermont was. He was vicious. 
e had a grudge ag’in the little drummer-boy as long as 
ur arm. Billy Borin’ had grit enough for a man, an’ 
_he’d ’a’ been big enough, I’d ’a’ turned him loose on 
-ormont. 
“Soon arter we got on foot we had somethin’ else to 
‘ink about. We hadn’t gone fur before the noise of a 
‘ighty racket come to our y’ears. Mosby had got wind of 
ecreetur company, an’ one of his captains, a feller named 
\apman—he use to live up thar in Atlanty—went arter 
wi’ about fifty men; an’ the way he whirled ’em up an’ 
locked ’em about was a caution. He ketched all but 
tree or four, an’ he know’d he’d ketch ’em all before they 
st out’n that part of the country. 
“Thad a little confab wi’ Chapman. He was a little 
(ap, wi bright black eyes that looked like they could bore 
jles in your hide, an’ quick motions like a catbird. He 
td the idee that I wanted a guide, an’ spoke up before I 
fda chance for to put in a word, an’ said he didn’t have 
anan he couldspar’. But I wa’n’t arter a guide; I jest 
ynted to put him on notice that the idee of slappin’ chil- 
<n in prison kinder went ag’in the grain. He shuck han’s 
y me, an’ says, ‘My friend, too much talk never 
Yachild out’n prison sence the world begun.’ 
lever know’d rightly what he meant, but it 
= take me long for to put my own meanin’ 
nit; an’ the minnit I made up my mind 
Inade Vermont tote little Billy Borin’s 
dm. 
_ ‘Now you know yourself that a kittle drum 
a'tmuch of aload, but that man chafed under 
itke a mule wi’ a side-saddle on. He gritted 
bh’ teeth, he clinched his big han’s, an’ wal- 
loved the drum aroun’ ontell Billy holla’d an’ 
me not te let him break it; an’ the words 
n't skeersely out’n the boy’s mouth before 
‘mont hit the drum slam-bang ag’in a tree, 
arsmashed it all to pieces. That was one of 
ih times when I was mad clean through an’ 
bek agin. I called a halt, an’ ast the boys 
Wit ought to be done wi’ a man like that. 
Sae said one thing an’ some said another. 
3es I, ‘It'd be flingin’ away powder for to 
hot him, but he’ll pay for that drum!’ Billy 
%: a-cryin’, an’ Tidwell was mighty nigh 
asnad as I was. I cut me a long keen 
u’ry, an’ I lit into Vermont an’ give the 
m frailin’ that ever a white man got in this 


r lie. 
Oh, he fit back all right! He run at me 
S -rvigrous as a wild creetur; I side-stepped 
et him run over my foot an’ down he went. 
£ jar dazed him, an’ before he could git on 
eet ag’in I had picked the fillin’ out’n his 
torm wi’ my hick’ry. I’ve allers been 
017 that I didn’t take both of his y’ears off, bekaze 
f ver a man won a life-mark, it was that scamp from 
/enont. 
Well, arter he lost his drum Billy Borin’ didn’t seem 
® rive, He’d smile at me when I tried to cheer him up, 
uwsomehow his eye wa’n’t as bright nor his movements 
8 art as they mought ’a’ been; an’ I could see wi’ half a’ 
hat he wuz gittin’ punier an’ punier. Maybe it would 
appened that-a-way ef his drum hadn’t ’a’ got broke, 
ut ve allers had it strong in my mind that he’d ’a’ got 
lor purty well ef he’d ’a’ had his drum for to keep him 
onmany. 
" could tell you tales by the hour on jest this kinder 
ain’—how ol’ Jed Horton lost a buckeye that he 
had in his pocket forty-odd years, an’ hunted it 
ntl he drapt dead; how Alf Jepson had some martin 
ouls that he put up when a boy, an’ one year when 
he nartins went some’r’s else, an’ didn’t come to his 
uw, he lay down an’ died. 
ally, you can say that thar ain’t nothin’ in sech 
8, an’ while you’re sayin’ it you’ve got a sneakin’ 
athat maybe thar mought be somethin’ in it, bekaze 
now that the wisest man in the worl’ knows jest as 
« about it as the babe at the breast. 
the time night fell on the second day Billy was 
purty wobbly, an’ I wa’n’t fur from wobbly myself, 


ay, had no sleep to count. Jest before I turned in I 
nan’ felt, of the little chap, an’ found him wide awake. 


‘What’s the matter?’ He says, ‘I’m afeard that 
3 after me; he broke my drum that never done him 
» an’ now he’s waitin’ a good chance to git me. 
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He thinks ef it hadn’t been for me he wouldn’t ’a’ got that 


whippin’.’ 


““ Well,’ says I, ‘ef he ever says a word to you jest let 
me know it, an’ I’ll ripen him up for the buzzards,’ an’ I’d 
’a’ done it. When a man, young or ol’, goes to war, he 
loses somethin’ that he oughter keep by him. Somethin’ 


never gits back 
That’s the reason I’d ’a’ killed that man—not 


or other is blotted out’n his soul that he 
ag’in. 
bekaze he was a Yankee, not bekaze he had been fightin’ 
ag’in us, but bekaze somethin’ inside of me had been 
blunted or broke off. 

“Nex’ mornin’, when the word was give to move on, 
Billy Borin’ got up an’ started off spry enough to all ap- 
pearance, but he hadn’t gone fur before he begun for to 
stagger like a feller full of grog. He was sech a little bit of 
a chap, an’ looked so peaked, that what little bit of heart 
the war had left me went right out to him, an’ from that 
time on I begun for to feel better an’ think more of myself. 
I made like I was playin’, an’ I squatted down before him, 
breakin’ into a big laugh that had less fun init than a 
powder magazine. 

“Says I, ‘Sonny, le’s play hoss an’ rider, an’ I’ll be the 
hoss.’ He tried his best for to j’ine me in the laugh, but he 
made a mighty poor out at it. 

“He clumb on my back, an’ put his arms ’roun’ my 
neck, an’ I put a half-arm under each of his legs, an’ off we 
started, me the hoss an’ him the rider. I don’t want you 
to think I was a plow-hoss; no, siree! When I play ’ma 
player right, an’ I was a purty gay colt that day. I got 
skeer’d an’ shied at ever’ shadder, an’ snorted, an’ made 
out like I hadn’t been broke good. This took Billy right 
back to whar he was before he j’ined the band as you may 
say, an’ he laughed ontell he couldn’t hardly hol’ on. Then 
arter a little he got mighty quiet, an’ it appeared to 
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“My Back was as Limber as a Yard of Yaller Ribben” 


me that he was heavier than when he fust crawled on 
my back. Tidwell looked at him an’ foun’ he was asleep. 

“You know thar’s some things you can git use to—sech 
as walkin’, or runnin’, or splittin’ rails, or cleanin’ up a new 
groun’, but when it comes to totin’ a great big chunk of a 
boy on your back, an’ him a dead weight, you don’t git in 
the habit of it as soon as you might think. More’n that, 
the thing seems for to work backerds: the furder you tote 
him the less you wanter tote him. I reckon the Ol’ Boy 
must be in me somewhar, bekaze when I strike up wi’ a job 
like that, an’ git the idee that I can’t keep it up a minnit 
longer, nor walk six inches furder wi’out drappin’ in my 
tracks, I jest grit my teeth, an’ stiffen up all over, an’ move 
along like nothin’ had happened. 

“Well, I toted Billy Borin’ ontell my back was as limber 
as a yard of yaller ribben, an’ I jest had to stop, pertendin’ 
it was dinner-time. You may ax why I didn’t rig up a 
litter, an’ make his feller-Yankees fetch him along. Well, 
for one thing, Billy wouldn’t have it; by the time Tidwell 
took him off’n my back an’ laid him down, he had a great 
fever for to warm him up, an’ he was as errytubble as a set- 
tin’ hen. When the feller from Vermont got too close to 
him he’d squall out for some un to drive him away. Tidwell 
could attend to this part of the business as well as I could, 
an’ he made it right lively for Vermont; he could skeersely 
set anywhar for to eat his little dinner, but what Billy 
would raise up an’ see him, an’ beg some un to make him 
move. 

“Now, whilst all this was gwine on I was layin’ flat of my 
back, pantin’ an’ achin’. I was so nigh done up that we 
come mighty nigh makin’ a pop’lar resort of the place. 
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When we got ready for to move, Tidwell wanted to tote 
Billy, an’ when the boy wouldn’t have it he wanted to make 
a litter; but Billy said he wa’n’t nuther dead nor wounded, 
an’ he kicked up so that I tol’ ’em to put the saddle on me 
ag’in. I dunno what made me do it, onless it’s bekaze I’ve 
got a mighty hankerin’ arter young folks of the brunette - 
brand, an’ a mighty weak place in my gizzard for the kinder 
folks I like. So I ast Tidwell for to fasten two belts 
together, an’ hitch ’em under Billy’s arms, an’ pass ’em 
around my manly shirt-front—though I ain’t so certain 
an’ shore that I had on a shirt along in them times. This 
done, the sick boy was lifted on to his favorite pack-mule, 
an’ off we started. ; 

“When you're totin’ a load like that one day is purty 
much like another, cloudy or shiny, an’ it looked like to me 
that I was walkin’ in a dream. It looked like that what 
was happenin’ had done happened years ago—an’ be- 
jiggered ef I don’t believe it did! Somewhar an’ somehow, 
a man named Sanders had a load for to carry an’ he toted 
it so fur an’ so long that arter a while it turned into 
a night-mar’—an’ though that didn’t make it none 
the lighter thar was some consolation in knowin’ that 
it wa’n’t nothin’ but a bad dream that’d pass away as 
soon as some kind friend would come along an’ shake 
you by the shoulder. 

Plum’ to Richmon’! That was the way of it—an’ day 
in an’ day out it was allers the same. I know’d I was 
gwine to give out, an’ I know’d a heap better that I wa’n’t; 
the more w’ary I got, the bigger the Ol’ Boy grow’d, an’ I 
jest mosied along, not keerin’ what the President had for 
dinner. As luck would have it, we come into sight of the 
town right whar the army hospittle was. I was staggerin’ 
on by, follerin’ Tidwell an’ the rest, when out pops a young 
feller I use to know in Georgia. I know’d him when 

he was a schoolboy, an’ now, here he was 
a-practicin’ for to kill folks wi’ vial an’ knife. I 
laid Billy in his arms—anyway, he got him in 
his arms, an’ as soon as I could straighten out 
my skiatica an’ the various warped ligatures of 
my diaframe, I put the case to him jest as it 
was, an’ J talked to him same as ef I was his 
mother-in-law. He was to take the boy in, gi’ 
him the best he had in his ’pothecary-shop, an’ 
do for him jest as he’d do for me. Well, the 
young feller’s daddy had been beholdin’ to me 
in many ways—I had holp him out’n two or 
three mighty bad-seranes—an’ I know’d he’d 
do jest what he said. ~ 

“He called for a couple of nurses an’ a litter, 
an’ in little or no time Billy Borin’ was lots 
comfortubbler than he’d ’a’ been at home. 
You wouldn’t skeersely believe it, but that 
Vermont feller give the whole thing dead away, 
an’ it was all that my young doctor friend 
could do for to keep the authorities from 
movin little Billy Borin’ into the Yankee ward, 
from where he’d ’a’ had to go to prison ef he’d 
’a’ ever got well. Even then I had to git Albert 
Lamar to pull some inside strings. All this 
made me think lots more of Billy than I 
would ’a’ thought ef they’d ’a’ jest let the 
little feller alone. Thar ain’t nothing like a 
fight fer fertilizin’ friendship. Well, Billy 
stayed right whar the young doe. put him, 
an’ when he got so he could travel I put 
him in the han’s of John Omahundro, an’ 
in little more’n a fortnight he was safe at 

home in his mammy’s arms. 

“But now comes the funny part of the story,’ Mr. 
Sanders continued, with a broad smile. ‘‘When Billy 
come to be a man, the fust thing he did was to hunt for the 
Vermont man that maltreated him an’ his drum. He 
brooded over it all, ontell he had a mania on the subject; 
he’ll tell you so hisself. He know’d the man’s name, an’ 
whar he lived at, an’ he made straight for the place. When 
he got thar, some un show’d him the house, an’, wi’ his han’ 
on his gun, he went an’ knocked at the door. 

“It was opened by one of the purtiest gals you ever 
seed; she was so purty that Billy says he come mighty 
nigh swallerin’ his hat arter he jerked it off. Says he in 
a weak voice, ‘Whar’s Mr. Bradbury?’ ‘Do you want 
to see him?’ says she. ‘I did, ma’am,’ says he, his voice 
weaker, ‘but sence I’ve seed you I don’t know that I 
want to see him.’ Says she, ‘Why, that’s very queer,’ 
an’ then a rose or two bloomed in her cheeks, an’ she 
laughed. Billy smiled a mournful smile, an’ then, says 
he, ‘Yes’m, it’s lots queerer than you think.’ 

“Then the gal said that if he had ever know’d her daddy 
she’d be glad for to take him in the room whar he was 
layin’. It seems that he’d had a stroke of palsy. Well, the 
upshot of it was that Billy Borin’ made hisself so pleasin’ 
in ever’body’s sight that he ketched the gal. The daddy 
died, an’ in a year or two he took her to his own home, an’ 
then migrated down this way a-huntin’ me up. He looked 
aroun’ town a time or two, an’ then he moved here an’ built 
that mill I showed you. As to doin’ well, Billy would do 
well anywhar. We’ll go roun’ arter dinner an’ see him an’ 
his folks, an’ when you see ’em you'll be glad I ast you.” 
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Life in New York on Nothing a 


Where Food, Shelter and Amusements May be Had for the 
Asking and Technical Trade-Education is Free 


By RENE BACHE 


money or friends, is surely a most distressing situa- 

tion. And yet it is undeniably true that a person so 
placed suffers, if at all, largely through ignorance. There 
are plenty of friends who are waiting to welcome him, if he 
did but know where to look for them; and as for money, 
one might almost say that he can get along comfortably 
without any, if acquainted with the simple means by 
which, without loss of self-respect, he may obtain a hun- 
dred and one things for nothing. 

Like a ruthless, heartless monster does the metropolis 
appear to the man who is ‘“‘down on his luck.” In the 
midst of the ever-changing multitude, which eyes him 
with the vacant stare of non-recognition, he is more lonely 
than if in an untrodden wilderness. 5 
ee ch to work, but nebsayseens to want to employ 
_ him. Amusements are plentiful, but all of them cost 
money, and so to him they are denied. There is no place 
for him to go, unless to the little hall-bedroom, which is 
perhaps his only substitute for a home. 

Oh, the wretchedness of that substitute—a domiciliary 
expedient apparently contrived, like the famous cage of 
Louis XI, for the purpose of depriving the occupant of all 
possibilities of comfort! No wonder that the young man— 
let it be supposed that he has youth and health to befriend 
him—is tempted to despair! How can he, a stranger, 
be expected to know that in many parts of the city 
there are organizations of earnest, kindly people who are 
eager to give him encouragement and substantial help, if 
only he will afford them the opportunity? Certainly, if he 
will go to see some of these people he will no longer be 
without friends. If he has no money, they will show him 
how to do without it, and, under their guidance, he will 
discover many different ways of obtaining healthful 
amusement and useful knowledge. 

Suppose, for example, that it occurs to him to look up 
the so-called Educational Alliance, which occupies a 
building at the corner of Jefferson Street and East Broad- 
way. The name sounds to him rather formidable, but he 
finds that in reality it is nothing more than a congeries of 
clubs, formed for purposes of mutual help, amusement and 
social enjoyment. There are over a thousand members, 
and he is welcomed if he chooses to ‘‘belong.’”’ Thus he 
finds an excellent opportunity to make acquaintances, 
with a variety of amusements easily at hand. He may 
play games in the ‘‘social room”’; he may join one of the 
dancing-classes; he may take books from the circulating 
library, or he may secure membership in the ‘‘ dramatic 
club’’—an organization which gives plays at stated inter- 
vals, and which even presents light operas occasionally, 
with the codperation of the ‘‘ musical club.” 

This, however, is by no means all. There is a roof 
earden, where concerts are given in summer by the 

musical club; instruction is furnished by night schools; 

“camera club’’ encourages the study of photography; 

wsions are organized to visit places of interest in the 

enborhood of New York, and baseball and football 
veams engage in friendly contests with rival teams in the 
so-called Inter-Settlement League. Last, but not least 
important, there are camping expeditions in summer, 
small parties going out and living in tents in the woods, 
by sea or lake, or in the mountains, for a fortnight. All 
of these things are free of charge, and though the young 
man of the hall-bedroom must expect to pay his carfare 
on camping and other excursions, this is not a very serious 
item, the expense of a two weeks’ outing, if he can afford 
it, being only three dollars. 


A ha BE alone in a great city like New York, without 
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When a few educated men and women go into one of the 
poor districts of the city and live there, gathering the 
people around them, organizing them into clubs, and in 
other ways helping them to help themselves, the enter- 
prise is called a ‘‘Social Settlement.’’ There are a number 
of such settlements in New York, and in the aggregate 
they do an enormous amount of good. One of them is at 
No. 265 Henry Street, and another, known as the “‘Uni- 
versity Settlement,” is at Eldridge and Rivington Streets. 
Each of them has its social clubs, its club-house for men 
and women, its gymnasium and its dancing-classes. The 
last are very important, because dancing is the favorite 
amusement of the young folks of the tenements. 

If our young man is so unfortunate as to be taken sick, 
he has only to communicate with one of these settlements, 
and a trained nurse will be sent to take care of him. Of 
course, he ought to have a doctor, and, at once on receiv- 
ing word, a competent physician will be dispatched from 
the nearest dispensary to attend him. The doctor, ascer- 
taining that he has no money, will give to the nurse a 
prescription which will be filled at an apothecary-shop in 
the neighborhood, together with a milk-ticket good for one 
week at the ‘‘diet-kitchen.’”’ For common-sense reasons, 
the diet-kitchen is operated as an annex to the dispensary, 
its function being to relieve the necessities of the destitute 
sick, and to furnish them with substantial nourishment 
properly prepared. The milk-ticket will obtain all the 
milk that is wanted, and it may be renewed at the end of 
the week; but other things are supplied if required— 
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which he can enjoy without paying. If it is summer, he 
may listen to the finest kind of music in the public parks. 
The city spends $100,000 a year for band concerts, giving 
thirty such entertainments in Central Park each season, 
and twelve in each of the fourteen other parks on Man- 
hattan Island. Furthermore, for the special benefit of the 
people of the congested downtown districts, who are 
obliged to work all day, the concerts in that part of the 
town are given in the evenings. 

If the young man is fond of outdoor games he can find 
plenty of facilities for baseball, tennis and croquet in 
various parks. Crotona Park, up in the Bronx, has a fine 


Hamilton Fish Park, at Houston and Pitt Streets, Occupied 
up to 1896 by Two Frightfully Congested Blocks Where 
Poverty and Misery Dwelt and Crime was Rife 


grandstand on its baseball-ground, and Pi 
Park boasts a golf links. The latter park, by th 
an open water-front on the Sound, with ni 
shore-line, and free bath-houses are provided 
mers. In fact, the parks of New York are a gr 
of playgrounds for the people, and the am 
afford, of whatever description, are free of ¢ 

The Zodélogical Park in the Bronx, of course, 
establishment of its kind in the world, and to see & 
it contains costs not a cent. Then there is the. 
itan Museum of Art, with its superb galleries 
sculptures and other art works, free to all 01 
of the week; and, equally worth seeing, th 
Museum.of Natural History, at Seventy-sey 
and Central. Park West—the greatest nat 
museum in existence, crowded with curi 
imaginable description, not least among 
skeleton of an ancient reptile sixty-seven feet 
weighed ninety tons when it was alive! 

Of lectures, which the young man may 
charge, there is no end. They are given, t 
pices of the Board of Education, at y 
places in Manhattan alone, the lecturers 
guished in every branch of research 
knowledge. There are discourses on 
natural science, on sociology, on astronom: 
cal discovery, on volcanoes and on electi 
them are given in courses—for example 
“talks” on light, or an equal number on 
is not neglected, and there are lectures 
art. One has a wide range of choice, a 
of the foreign population, lectures are d 
languages, including Yiddish. Nearly 
illustrated by the ‘‘magic lantern,” n 
hundred and fifty such instruments D 
operated by the Board of Education. The 
is educational in the highest and broadest | 
judiciously selecting the course of study 
the young man may obtain a great deal 
instruction. = 

On the roofs of some of the schools 
“‘roof-gardens,” used during sessions as 
for children. They are floored with asphalt, z 
covered over by wire screens, afford first-rate 
ball-play and other juvenile amusements. — 
summer they are utilized for free evening 
dances for older folks, bands being hired b 
of Education to furnish the music. 

Other roof-gardens the young man can 
“‘recreation-piers,” of which there are no fe 
along the water-front of the East River an 
One of these piers, which is typical, is at the 
Street, and runs out into the water a distance 
dred and fifty feet. It is built in two storie 
part of the structure serving as a roof-gard 
band plays on summer evenings. Minor 
such as ice cream and peanuts, may be 
otherwise the recreation-piers, which are 0) 
to December, are free to the public. 

Of free baths there is no lack, and, if any ‘ 
clean, the fault is his own and not that of the n 
For example, at No. 9 Center Market Place, 0 
Street, the young man will find quite a han 
lishment called the People’s Baths. On entel 
apply at a window for soap and towels, 
which is five cents; but, if he does not happ 
requisite nickel, he will get them just th 
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fne department for men and another for women, the 
hief difference between the two being that the women 
‘ave tubs, while the men, after disrobing, wash themselves 


tanding, with the help of an overhead shower. The 
rivacy is absolute. Since 1891, a million and a quarter 
i people have used these baths. 

At various points along the water-front, both east and 
vest, the city maintains free swimming-baths, so that 
eople may have the benefit of salt-water ablution. 
‘eparate provision is made for men and women, and 
yckers are provided for clothing. In Seward Park, on 
anal Street, far over to the east, there are fifty bath- 
yoms, and all day long, especially in warm weather, 
pplicants are waiting to occupy them. Above the baths 
jiere is a pavilion, reserved for mothers and babies who 
yme out of the surrounding slums and enjoy the air of 
he breathing-place, watching the while a throng of merry- 
aking children who pursue a variety of sports in a sort of 
‘atdoor gymnasium. There are similar arrangements for 
-athing and play in the Hamilton Fish Park, at Houston 
ad Pitt Streets—an area occupied up to 1896 by two 
_ightfully congested blocks, where poverty and misery 
welt and crime was rife. It was in the centre of these 
ocks that the dreadful hole called Bone Alley was 
rmerly located. 
Should other sources of gratuitous amusement fail, 
iere is the Botanical Garden, attached to which is a 
-useum, with a lecture theatre, where discourses are 
‘ven on interesting features of plant life, illustrated by 
ie stereopticon. But it is hardly possible in such brief 
_yace to make note of more than a small fraction of the 
any things which may be enjoyed in New York without 
-aying for them. Free libraries, scattered all over the 
/ty, furnish books ad libitum. For a small item, letter- 
: \per and envelopes, for correspondence, may be obtained 
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aany hotel, being gladly given away for the sake of adver- 
tng. Hot-coffee wagons go about the streets in cold 
Vather, distributing drinks which cheer but do not 
ibriate, and, at a last and painful pinch, one may even 
Ja the “bread line” after midnight at a certain Broad- 
ag bakery, and be sure of a nutritious and palatable loaf. 
erhaps by this time the young man has got so far 

bind with his rent that even the humble hall- 
biroom which he has hitherto occupied can no longer 
ge him shelter. It is a serious situation. Very likely he 
eae to New York with a little money and an absolute con- 
fince in his ability to find remunerative employment. 
‘ work is hard for a man to get, if he be a stranger and 
1 specially skilled in any art, and so the dollars have 
ndled until the last of them is gone. In such an emer- 

acy the unfortunate youth may be obliged to pawn his 
ng ‘hes, and finally he is reduced to a shabbiness which in 
itIf is a bar to his prospects of securing a situation. 

t this desperate crisis in his affairs, quite possibly, he 
diovers the home of the Industrial Alliance, on the 
“er of Bleecker and Sullivan Streets, being led thereto 
by formation to the effect that the establishment will 
» him a square meal free of charge. He gets the 
the but quickly ascertains that the Alliance, which is 
thmost practical charity in the city, will do a great deal 
e for him than that. It will give him a home for a 
th or two, if he needs it, will feed him and clothe him, 
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and will furnish him with employment on the 
premises. In return, he will be expected to work, 
but, if he amounts to anything, he will find this 
condition to his liking, being thus enabled to pre- 
serve his self-respect. 

The Industrial Alliance is a temporary home for 
homeless, friendless men. Last year it gave 84,049 
free meals and 25,500 free lodgings. But this was 
only incidental, the object of the organization being 
to furnish food and shelter with work. Its funda- 
mental idea is that the unfortunate applicant for 
help requires something more than a night’s lodging, 
an occasional meal, and an exhortation to be good. 

The house it occupies is a factory, in the various 
departments of which brooms, brushes, feather- 
dusters and shoes are made, chairs are caned, 
tailoring is done, and furniture is repaired. The 
inmates, some of them, do canvassing from house 
to house, seeking customers for the products, while 
others go out to do odd jobs. There are dormi- 
tories on the upper floors, and in each bathroom 
is a laundry-tub, in which a man can wash his only 
shirt, pair of socks or handkerchief, and have them 
dry in the morning. Pathetic little washings, these 
—hung out by persons long strangers to cleanliness, 
but now animated by a reawakened self-respect. 

In regard to this charity, a few more words are war- 
ranted, by reason of its extraordinary utility. The kitchen 
has a capacity of 25,000 meals a day, the standard price 
per meal being five cents. Nearly a. quart of good stew, 
a third of a loaf of bread, and a big cup of coffee go for a 
nickel; but the bill-of-fare is quite varied. Hot five-cent 
meals are furnished for home consumption, and essential 
groceries are sold in five-cent parcels. In this way the few 
pennies of many a poor family are multiplied in purchas- 
ing power, and, at the same time, 
the self-respect of the people is 
preserved, because they pay for 
what they get. Unfortunately, the 
work is restricted by lack of funds, 
which, if supplied to a reasonable 
amount, would enormously aug- 
ment its usefulness. 

Men are often homeless through 
no fault of their own. Long sick- 
ness has exhausted their savings, 
or they have been discharged from 
hospitals when able to walk but 
too weak to work. There is, 
besides, a large and apparently 
increasing class of men, honest, 
temperate and industrious, who are 
partly incapacitated. They have 
been forced out of trades by im- 
paired sight or hearing, or by the 
loss of a limb, or perhaps by 
advancing age. The industries of 
to-day demand the brawn and 
energy of youth. In every city 
thousands of this class are waging 
an heroic fight against desperate 
odds, often supporting families 
from odd jobs which net them an 
average of less than fifty cents a day. These, rather than 
the slum-dwellers, are the people who really deserve to be 
pitied and helped. 

By this time the young man of our story, let us hope, 
has begun to emerge from his troubles. With the help of 
the Industrial Alliance, he secures a position somewhere, 
with good prospects ahead, and, being anxious to better 
himself, he applies for admission to the evening classes at 
Cooper Union. In this institution, which is a condensed 
university, with eighty-eight instructors and over three 
thousand students, he finds a wide range of studies open 
to him, including chemistry, electricity, architecture, 
modeling in clay, engineering, water-color work, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, telegraphy, bridge-building, 
naval architecture, decorative designing, astronomy, 
oratory, and miniature painting from life. All of these 
courses are free, and there are also free lectures. Free 
scholarships are offered as rewards for exceptional endeavor. 

If he prefers, our young man may devote his evenings 
to studying a trade at the Trade School, on the corner of 
Sixty-seventh Street and First Avenue—an institution 
maintained chiefly by J. Pierpont Morgan. One department 
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ishere devoted to plumb- 
ing, another to bricklay- 
ing, another to painting 
and glazing, another to 
frescoing, another to 
sign-painting, another 
to printing, another to 
electricity, another to 
sheet-metal work, and 
so on. 

An interesting exhibit 
at this school, by the 
way, is a complete sec- 
tion of a house, like a 
slice cut from a huge 
cake. It shows all the 
plumbing complete, 
from the boilers in the 
basement to thestorage- 
tank on the roof, and in- 
cludes a fully-equipped 
bathroom and a station- 
ary washstand for each 
bedroom. This was 
executed from begin- 
ning to end by pupils. 
Likewise, in the carpen- 
try-room, there is acom- 
plete wooden house, 
one-quarter size, built 
by students. Last year 
there were eight hundred 
and fifty-six pupils, 
most of whom attended 
evening classes. They come from all over the country, 
and rooms are provided for lodgings, including light and 
attendance, at six dollars amonth. Classes are practically 
free, only a nominal charge being made. No young man 
is graduated until he is really a first-class expert in his 
line, and his diploma is a guarantee of skill that will get 
him employment almost anywhere. 

If, in the intervals of work and study, our young man 
has time for accomplishments, he may join the People’s 
Singing Classes, of which Mr. Walter Damrosch has 
made a great success. Practically, the opportunity is 
free of cost, only a nominal ten cents a lesson being 
charged, while ‘‘ music and etceteras” are furnished gratis. 
The object of the enterprise is to promote a love of good 
music among working folks, and to obtain admission the 
applicant need not be able to distinguish one note from 
another. Classes are held in various places about town, 
and thirty lessons are given from October, when they 
begin, to April. The principal office is at No. 131 West 
Fourteenth Street, which is likewise the headquarters of 
the Choral Union, composed of graduates of the school. 

Should anybody who employs our young man fail to 
reward him fairly for his work—or should anybody do 
him an injury of any kind actionable under the law—he 
may, if unable to pay for good legal advice, obtain it for 
nothing, with services of skilled counsel, by applying to 
the Legal Aid Society, whose headquarters are at No. 
239 Broadway. There, on the payment of a merely nom- 
inal retainer of ten cents, he may find out exactly what he 
ought to do to get justice, and, without additional charge, 
a competent lawyer will press his claim, if it be a reason- 
able one, for the money rightfully due. 

It is really a wonderful thing to discover that such a 
remorseless monster of a city possesses, after all, some 
bowels of compassion—that, actually, all parts of its 
nervous system are knotted with ganglia which re- 
spond sympathetically to charitable ‘‘irritations.”” As a 
matter of fact, New York is probably the most chari- 
tably generous community in the world. It maintains a 
myriad enterprises for the benefit and succor of all kinds 
of unfortunate human beings, and, if anybody suffers, 
it is almost invariably because he or she does not possess 
the information which should give direction to the place 
where the trouble may be cured or the mischief remedied. 


At No. 9 Center Market Place 
the Young Man Will Find a 
Handsome Establishment Called 
the People’s Baths 


One of These Piers, Which is Typical, is at the 
Foot of Third Street 
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THOUGHT for a moment, as 
| my Respected Proprietorstood 

there looking down at me, his 
face livid with wrath, that he was 
actually about to trample on me. 
But, even as I marveled at it, the 
fury in his face was gone, leaving it 
haggard, terrified, but cunning still and 
cautiously alert. 

‘‘What—what have you there, Miss 
Massey ?”’ he asked, trying to steady his 
voice down to a matter-of-fact tone. 

I looked up at him. There’s no grace 
in him—of course, he’d pretend still and 
lie—lie uselessly even with the futility of 
lying obvious to every one in the world 
but himself. 

“Tt's—just proof that I had the right 
name for youthis afternoon, Mr. Offield,”’ 
I said slowly. 

He jumped. ‘‘And what name shall 
be applied to a criminal like you,” he 
shouted, “taking advantage of a position 
of trust to break open your employer’s 
desk?”’ 

‘“‘Oh—oh!”’ I exclaimed; I felt 
stunned for a second, as though I’d 
been struck. ‘‘That’s what your face meant when you 
came in But you’re wrong. Fairbuoy helped 
me open the drawer; we wanted Quillinan’s picture. 
And then—afterward—I found this!’’ I spread my open 
hands over the torn papers in my lap. 

He stood a moment watching me. I fancy he must have 
believed me. But then I was so simply sure of speaking the 
truth, and so preoccupied thinking of what might have 
been and couldn’t—just couldn’t be—that it never occurred 
to me he might doubt. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Miss Massey,”’ he said with an 
effort. ‘‘May I help you to rise?”’ 

He reached out his hand; but I scrambled to my feet 
without touching it. Oh, it’s a blackguard hand, that 
well-cared-for, white hand, shaking so visibly now that he 
himself noticed it and rammed it down into his pocket ! 

Then he stood there, a gross little figure watching 
me while, with careful deliberation, I pieced the torn 
fragments together on top of his desk and stood bending 
over them. 

No, no, it wasn’t the constructive instinct that makes 
one put fragments together again. It was just that I was 
hungering for the sight of it all straightened out with 
Offield’s unmistakable ‘‘m’s”’ and ‘‘k’s’’; with his initials 
adding emphasis to a question mark he’d placed in the 
margin calling attention to an underscored word, just as 
he does in a proof, and at the bottom of the page, written 
squarely out: 

“Stand pat on the forty thousand. The risk we run, the 
hurt the ad. itself, even in the special edition, may do us is 
worth all of that to us—and more to Bassett. U.P.’ll pay 
up all right.—C.S.0O.” 

There it was—just as Ted must have submitted it to 
Offield and got it back with the notes, to re-submit to Bas- 
sett, and finally to incorporate all our Respected Propri- 
etor’s objections into the finished contract which Newberry 
had signed for United Power and Ted for the News. 

I looked up from it at last to Offield’s face—it was gray. 

“Sit down a moment, won’t you?” he stammered. 
“I—I’ve got something to say.” 

I shook my head. But I stood there waiting with 
that exposé spread out before us both. You see, the 
appearance of it somehow seemed to paralyze me; to put 
a stop to everything; to make it unnecessary for me to 
do anything more. 

“Tt was this way,” he went on, “I—I did really 
forget about it. Oh—I assure you I did! And—after 
I had given that interview to the Mail (in which 
I expressed what was genuine indignation at Mr. 
Thompson’s conduct), having forgotten—and really 
never having thoroughly understood the—I mean, not 
having given proper attention to the matter 
At any rate, I remembered, but, of course, it was 
too late. The mischief was done—for Thompson 
It’s about him you care?” 

I nodded. It didn’t seem very sensible to listen to 
such stuff as that, but it came upon me suddenly then 

Phe desperate need to range myself openly on Ted’s 
side. 

““Well—we can make that all right,’’ he went on 
quickly. ‘‘I—you can’t expect me to go back on my 
tracks now, but, after a bit, things will quiet down and 
he can come back to the office. I’ve got to discharge 
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him, of course, for the form of the thing, but he will get 
his salary just the same, and he can drop down to the 
Islands or over to Japan till a 

“You fancy he’d work—again—for you!”’ I gasped. 

He got red and fidgeted a moment. Then, making a sud- 
den resolution, he said: 

“See here now, Miss Massey, if you’ll hand over that 
paper to me I’ll give you and Thompson a year’s salary, 
transportation to Japan, and, after the year is up, I’ll hold 
your positions open for you. Now, isn’t that fair? 

Isn’t it?’’ he repeated, as I didn’t answer. 

But I couldn’t speak—not just that moment, for some- 
thing choking in my throat. I was bending lovingly over 
that paper, noting every tiny red-ink mark, reading over 
every correction and amendment Offield had insisted upon. 
It seemed to me I must, must take it up and run away with 
it, but I didn’t; I only crammed it into Offield’s hands and 
ran desperately away without it. 

“‘But—oh, Miss Massey!” he called as I whirled out into 
the hall. 

I stopped a second and he came out after me. 

“You're a sensible little thing, after all,’’ he began, 
speaking in a confidential, low voice. ‘‘Suppose you just 
see Thompson when he gets in and put him wise. Tell him 
he’d better not come to the office. We can arrange ii 

‘Oh, youblackguard ; youunspeakable, cowardly black- 
guard!’’ I sobbed, the tears running down my cheeks. 

He looked at me as though I’d gone mad; as though he 
had himself and longed to tear me to pieces. And then, 
bewildered, he looked from me to the paper he still held. 

“D-d’you think th-that makes any difference?” I 
demanded, furious that I couldn’t control my voice. 

“Oh! You mean that you can give the story 
away without having the actual copy, and with my offer to 
you and Thompson to boot, you intend, you gi 

But I wouldn’t let him say the name, though the thought 
that he might downed the hysterical sobs in my throat and 
gave me breath to speak at last. 
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Somehow There Was Nothing to Say 


October 7, 


““No—no!”’ I said, gulping hard) 
“T can’t give the story away, Mr 
Offield, with or without that paper| 
or—or any other way. And do yo) 
know why? For a reason that no! 
another man on the paper, besid. 
yourself, would need to be told! 

It’s because we’re bigger, better me) 

than you, Ted and I. It’s because this; 

an office story that I got hold of by bein; 
in the office. And if I gave it away—j 

I were blackguard enough to mate) 

you—Ted Thompson wouldn’t accep 

rehabilitation at such hands as mine. 

It’s because—but you couldn’t under| 

stand if I’d explain to you by the hour 

Only — you're safe till Te 

Thompson comes back to break ever) 

bone in your despicable body!”” And | 

stormed down the steps; I couldn’. 
wait for the elevator. Fi 


5 ; : 
The night air and the fog cooled me 
and the sight of Bowman crossing ove) 
to take up the city desk again, and th, 
crowds crossing Market Street, and ;| 
swift halloo behind me—I knew th) 
voice; it was Frank McGowan’s. He dropped off ; 
cable-car and joined me. 7 | 
“Guess where I’ve been, Rhoda,” he cried. Son. | 
I shook my head. : =! 
‘Out to see Judge Frisbie—police-court—don’t youknoy 
Frisbie? Well, I sashayed out to the hall the first minut) 
I could get after reading that noble interview with you! 
generous and disinterested proprietor, Miss Massey —’ 
“Not mine any more,’’ I interrupted, pointing to Bow 
man, who, across the street from us, was just entering th) 
News Building. 
“Shake!’”’ Frank put out his hand. I dropped min) 
into it and he gave it a brotherly squeeze. ‘‘ You’rea man 
Rhoda, and white,’’ he gurgled, satisfied. ““So’mI. Listei 
. . . ‘How much does it cost, Judge?’ I whispered ti 
Frisbie in a lull in court, pretending to be consulting hin| 
about one of Brockinton’s bulky briefs, but really show | 
ing him that dirty wipe at Ted in the Mail—‘ How much t 
lick Offield?’ ‘Twenty dollars,’ says Frisbie, frownin) 
judicially and diving down into his pockets. ‘Twenty dol’ 
lars, and I’ll lend you the money.’ Ain’t he : 
corker?”’ 
I nodded delightedly. ‘‘But you’re not —— ’ 
“On my way down to lick Offield? That’s just what 
am, Miss Massey, a bit late, but here’s the Judge’s twent 
to pay the fine I’ll have to put up for it. Cheap at doubl 
the price, ain’t it? And if you want to see the prettiest an | 
speediest little scrap i“ . f 
I shook my head. ‘I’ve had enough of the News,” | 
said. ‘‘I wouldn’t go back there even to see my R. P. licked | 
Frankie. I don’t want even to see the paper to-morroy) 
morning.” S| 
“Why? What’s the paper going to say editorially abou | 
While } 
“Oh, just roast the life out of Bassett and ——” 
““What!”’ ; 
“You didn’t think,” I cried with a last flicker of left-ove | 
ide in the poor old paper, ‘‘that the News was going t 
lie down under all these charges!” . | 
“T’ve just bet a week’s salary (week after next) tha’ 
it would do that very same. Up at the Press Club th 
odds are five to three that Offield won’t dare pipe + 
note in self-defense.”’ at 
““Because?’’ I challenged. | 
He looked at me queerly. ‘Just where are Yo! 
at, Rhoda?”’ he demanded facetiously. = 
I laughed. ‘‘It’s a little hard to remember, Frank 
the change has been so sudden. But do tell me, lik. 
a nice child.” 
“Well, nobody seems to know where it came from) 
perhaps it was a hint of Newberry’s, but everybod; 
appears to have an idea that U. P.’s got some esoter 
sort of cinch on Offield—a duplicate, I think it 1s 
that he signed and for 2 . ae 
‘‘Frankie!’? I squealed, stopping short m th 
street. ‘‘Oh, Frankie, say it over again!” A i 
“T didn’t give U. P. the strangle-hold, Rhoda, 
reminded me. ‘I’m only jolly glad they’ve got it—! 
they have. But you don’t mean to tell me you wer 
city editor and news editor and managing editor | 
whole day and never got an inkling that your 
in deeper water than he’ll admit. Where are yo 
Rhoda Massey?” ‘ 
“Oh, they’re all right!’’? I chanted in- 
football ae was so happy that plain 


” } 


q 
i seem adequate. ‘‘But know it? Of course I know 
jom ew things—but only officially; officially, you under- 
Mr. McGowan. But now I do really know what 
ve told me and—Frankie, I could hug you!” 
I don’t believe it,” he said with challenging cynicism. 
Well, I won’t try to convince you just this minute,” I 
happily, ‘‘ because well, because there’s Sen- 
Newberry crossing thestreet andhemight . . .” 
Istopped for a minute as Newberry raised his hat, passed 
hesitated, and then, as Frankie called out to him, ‘‘Say, 
‘enator, guess what Rhoda Massey just said!’’ he turned 
nd came back to where we were. 
He laughed when Frankie shamelessly repeated what I 
adsaid, and looked inquiringly at me. 
“Oh, yes,”’ I answered gayly, ‘‘I did say it, but Frankie’s 
ot the Press failing: he’s given to misleading half-quota- 
‘on. Ididsay I could hug him—if he weren’t such a cheeky 
{tle beggar—but he’s altogether too impudent to be hug- 
‘able, isn’t he?’”’ 
_ Newberry looked sharply down at me; once before this 
*ternoon he had looked at me like that. 
“Your mood is very gay, Miss Massey,’’ he said slowly. 
You seem much happier than you were a few hours ago.”’ 
“Naturally,” I laughed; ‘‘I’ve lost me job.” 
| Newberry stared. 
“Pye joined that club—the ex-City Editors’ I was telling 
yu about at the office,’’ I explained. 
i“dasee . Miss Massey,”” Newberry said—he’d 
en doing some quick thinking (and so had I). ‘‘At the 
3k of becoming monotonous, I really think 
e could get on in business together if 4 
-|“Y’m sure of it,’’ I interrupted. ‘“‘ Wait a 
Jinute.”” And hauling McGowan off ‘to one 
Je, I whispered: ‘‘ Look here, Frankie, there’s 
_ mething you’ve got to do for Ted Thompson 
at may cost more than twenty dollars, but 
_ will be worth infinitely more than what you 
are thinking of ; for he couldn’t do it himself 
id I couldn’t do it for him, and so \ 
it you shall have the story, if there is one, 
ad——” 
“What's up—what’s up, Rhoda?” the boy 
tied eagerly, looking inquisitively toward 
2wherry, who had walked slowly to the 
«mer, 
“Tean’t tell you, and—you’ve got to trust 
2, Frank, and help me. I want a proof out 
(the News composing-room of the editorial 
<out United Power that is to run to-morrow 
wning. You’ve got to beg it or buy ito : 
‘i, [don’t care how you get it, and I wouldn’t 
tl you how to go about it even if I had time 
think out how. I can’t help you to get in 
éd loot the pantry where I’ve been acting as 
Itler—but, Frankie, you’re the dearest little 
pert burglar in the profession, and if you 
ng me that proof soon, right away—if 
yu do —” 
a Ido! I bet the Judge’s twenty I do, 
toda Massey,” he said, strutting a bit. 
“hen afterward can I lick Offield?”’ 
: Rs mightn’t be time,’”’ I stammered. 
‘ be train’s late, but by that time— 

“Will be home himself? Hooray! Then 
! go mit and watch him do the beggar up.”’ 

“No, you won’t; you'll get this thing for 
n and bring it to the hotel where I’ll be 
\iting and—oh, please, Frankie!” 

‘What's the matter with to-morrow?” 
_‘Not much, only —oh, you know very well, 
Fink McGowan, that the discreetest man 
ithe world is more likely to talk to-day than 
timorrow. Please, now.” 

‘And miss a scrap, and such a scrap 
5 that! What do you take me for?” 
_ looked at him a minute. “For b-best man at—the 
Widing, Frank!” I murmured. 

‘Really? Whoop!” He danced a little breakdown 
ie street, then seized my hands a moment in an 


avul grip and whirled away. 
| Senator,” I said to Newberry when in his rounds he camé 
‘ktome, “Tm very anxious to havean interview with Mr. 
ioe _I think I’ll have something to show him that will 
‘rest him, but if I don’t—can you arrange it for me?”’ 
‘You ouldn’t want to interview him about—any story 
mtly published concerning United Power, Miss Mas- 
Se?” heasked doubtfully. ‘Of course, you know Bassett’s 
olection to being quoted in print.” 
Ye—es, of course.” 
And yet, Miss Massey,”’ Newberry went on, carefully 
ng his way, “‘I’d like you to see Ben Bassett in some 
or light than the one the papers picture him in. He’s 
niy-sided, is Bassett, and it wounds him to think that 
ublic knows him only as—as . . Why, Mary!” 
oroke off suddenly as the taller of two girls in an auto- 
vile that stopped at the curb bowed to him. ‘ What 
chance brings you to town to-day?” 
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She was a very queen of a girl, but she blushed a bit at 
his tone. Still, only in that condescending, gracious way 
such fine creatures have; betraying, not confusion, but 
interest, animation—and something subtler and sweeter 
that matched the light in Newberry’s eyes. 

“I’m down with Dorothea, Senator,’’ she said, putting 
out a hand to meet his. ‘‘She has had her final interview 
with Mr. Lowenthal. Mother and I opposed it, but it’s 
decided now and . What is it, Dorothea?’”’ she 
added, as her sister burst into exclamation. 

“It’s Miss Massey! I’m Dorothea Chipchase, 
Miss Massey ; don’t you remember?” the girl cried, seizing 
my hand. ‘Mr. Lowenthal wrote to me again after you 
had spoken of me to him and—and I'm going on the stage. 
It’s settled. Isn’t that fine? Oh—I’m so much obliged 
to you!” 

I squealed back at her—it was delightful to see the ani- 
mation in that girl’s face and contrast it with the expres- 
sion I had seen upon it when I was writing the Pollexfen 
story long ago. But the change in her was nothing com- 
pared to that in Mary Chipchase. No wonder Newberry 
could forget Bassett, the News, Rhoda Massey and every- 
thing else while he looked at her. But he did turn to me 
finally. 

““Miss Chipchase and Dorothea are going to dine with 
me—won’t you come, too, Miss Massey ?”’ 

I saw real appeal in his eyes. ‘‘ Rhoda Massey, Goose- 
berry,”’ was what was written therein, and positively I’d 
have enjoyed playing the part and being monopolized by 
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Till Ted Thompson Comes Back to Break 


Dorothea, in order to give Newberry his opportunity, if it 
hadn’t been for something far, far more important. 

“No—no, thank you, Senator,” I said slowly. ‘‘I can’t. 
Ihave an appointment with Mr. Bassett —didn’t I mention 
it? At his office—at half-past seven?” 

His eyes met mine agreeingly. ‘‘ Yes, I believe, come to 
think of it, you did,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll call him up and remind 
him of it.”” And then he added, as he stepped into the car: 
“ Bassett’s a peculiar fellow, Miss Massey. It doesn’t do to 
expect things too confidently from him. He’s old caution 
itself, you know, and—no one can tell when he’ll cool ue 

‘‘So the safe way is to heap on more fuel,”’ I interrupted 
quickly, as I nodded good-by to them all. 

“Have you got it?’’ Newberry’s eyes demanded; the 
chauffeur had swung around, but Newberry’s curiosity 
swung him about also. 

I wavered a second. Then I caught sight of Frank 
McGowan coming down street on a run,.a galley proof 
fluttering triumphantly from his uplifted hand. 

I nodded then to Newberry, and he lifted his hat and 
smiled back in unmistakable congratulation. You bet I 
had it. 
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“Hooray for you, Frankie! Now, listen 
the moment I had hold of him. 

“Who's the pretty girl?’’ he demanded, looking eagerly 
after the automobile. 

“She’s nameless and homeless, and you'll never see her 
again if you don’t do what I want, Frank.” 

“Well, didn’t I get your old proof for you?” he cried 
resentfully. ‘And isn’t Blake, in the composing-room, 
already half s 

“Blake, was it? The wretch! Never mind 
that. It’s your own old proof, Frankie, and you're to hie 
with it to the gray building where Boss Bassett se 

“Not on your ——”’ 

coe eee where Boss Bassett spins spider-webs for 
United Power,” I went on quickly. ‘You show him the 
dreadful things the News is going to say about him to- 
morrow morning, calling particular attention to certain 
expressions likely to draw blood. ‘Now, Mr. Bassett,’ 
you says, striking manfully when the iron is hot, ‘Mr. 
Bassett, be you a-goin’ to stand for such goings-on an’ 
never strike back a single stroke in self-defense?’ And 
then ——”’ 

“Then he’ll rub his hand over that smug chin of his and 
say softly, ‘I take a great personal interest in your career, 
Mr. McGowan. I have watched your work and predict fine 
things for you in the future. It is a weakness of mine to 
love to pose as the patron of youth and talent; that is why 
it is peculiarly painful for me to refuse you this small favor. 
But I really cannot, in justice to the great corporation I 
represent, be interviewed on this subject— 
nor any other. You know my invariable 
rule?’” 

“Bravo! Bravo!’’ I applauded the really 
excellent imitation of the old Boss’ best 
manner. ‘‘Here, take the proof, Frankie, 
and try it on him.” 

“I won’t. What’s the use of tackling 
Bassett? He’s been overrun with reporters 
to-day and not a fellow’s got a word out of 
him.” 

“Don’t I know? Whoever got a word out 
of Bassett? Just go, like a nice lad, to please 
me, and—and Frankie——”’ 

“Well?” he asked sulkily. 

“And just forget to bring the proof with 
you when you come away, so he’ll have it 
after you're gone to re rs : 

He wheeled about. ‘‘What’re you up to, 
Rhoda Massey?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh—something—something, Frankie. 
No—no, I won’t tell you, but if it turns out 
as—as I think it will, why, I haven’t got any 
paper, and you and the Press shall have for 
your very own a scoop to make the town 
ring. And—and I’ll throw in an introduc- 
tion to Dorothea Chipchase to boot,” I 
ended with a trembling laugh. 

He was off with that, though he did assume 
the melodramatic air of a hero bound for 
martyrdom. 

But he came running back. ‘‘Say, Rhoda, 
Offield heard of my asking Judge Frisbie how 
much fine I’d have to pay for licking him. 
It’s frightened him off the earth. They say 
up at the News office that he’s to sail to- 
morrow morning for Japan. So when poor 
Ted gets there the cupboard ‘ll be bare 
and a 

“Oh, never mind!’ I cried. ‘See, it’s 
seven o'clock. Hurry over to Bassett—he 
won't be there long.” 

I stood and watched him till he crossed 
over and went into the big gray sky-scraper 
that U.P. has built on Market Street. The 
fog had lifted and the night was clear and 
balmy. Busy people don’t often get a chance 
to feel the softness of a summer evening like that, but 
when the fog of your own preoccupation lifts for a moment 
and you see the world and love it, it is with a love that’s 
all the greater for the many beautiful hours you’ve had to 
do without. 

And oh, I loved it as I stood there, the twilight of the 
town-life, between the worry of day and the hurry of night, 
when all the shoppers are gone home and even those shrill, 
human sparrows, the newsboys, are still; and the half- 
empty cars go jangling idly up and down, and the flower 
venders on the corner are packing up their pretty burdens 
carefully, as though they were fragile flower-babies that 
might die for lack of air and gentle handling. 

Funny to have nothing to do! I looked up at the big 
clock. A full half-hour yet. Slowly and dreamily—it 
seemed so odd to be idle—I walked down toward the ferry. 
Up this way, along this same street, a man would ride in 
about an hour—a real man, a newspaper man. Ah, me, 
there’s this about a newspaper man: he doesn’t go ’round 
on stilts and he isn’t sure he’s better (which often means 
cleverer in covering up his sins) than other men. He will 
come off his perch and he won't talk guff, and he’ll meet 
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you on any ground but a pretentious one. There’s nothing 
of the ostrich about him. He knows when it’s time to lay 
down his cards, and you don’t find yourself talking against 
a baffling wall—a wall of pretense. You’re not compelled 
to meet his make-believe with make-believe, and give ut- 
terance to an editorial policy at war with your news pages. 
You can’t bluff him by ‘‘fine writing”; he’s on intimate 
terms with the truth. He knows the inside, and he won’t 
take the trouble to be insincere. And the beauty of his 
frankness is that it punctures shams that run up against 
it. The greatest hypocrite in the world never got any real 
comfort in posing before Ted Thompson. He couldn’t 
look into that shrewd, good-humored eye of Ted’s without 
seeing himself caricatured there. No—you can be bless- 
edly yourself with a newspaper man and he’ll be the same. 
It isn’t always the nicest sort of self? Perhaps not, but it 
spoils you for most other kinds. It’ s—it’s so human, so 
straight from the shoulder, so—so my kind; mine and 
Ted’s—God love him, and 

And just here I caught sight of the big clock above 
the ferry, and in a jiffy I was aboard a car bound 
uptown again, and in five minutes I was climbing 
U. P. stairs. 

It brought me back to my senses, the sight of that close, 
secretive place, everything in it, though locked and barred 
and put aside for the day, a tribute to the real power of 
United Power: its power over the town and the State. As 
I came at last into the Boss’ room, all those bolted desks 
and safes behind me seemed bursting with the secrets they 
held: the secrets of U. P.’s mastery and of the men that 
have sold that mastery and themselves to it. 

‘You will pardon my keeping you waiting, Miss Massey,” 
said the Boss, placing a chair for me. ‘‘I have been pes- 
tered with newspaper reporters, even as late as this. I 
sometimes marvel,’’ he went on blandly, turning his sharp, 
sly, old face full upon me, “‘ what sort of consciences these 
people must have who trade in the betrayal of confidence 
and calmly invite one to pour his woes into the ear of the 
press—a receiver like my telephone with a hundred thou- 
sand tongues instead of one discreet Central . . I 
speak frankly because I understand from Senator New- 
berry,”’ he added genially, ‘‘that you yourself have left the 
arena of noisy, sensational journalism and have deter- 
mined to take your place, he believes, in the rather more 
quiet and genteel field of the newspaper magazine.”’ 
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FTER a time Peyton lost his wait- 
A ing look and stopped coloring 
vividly whenever there was a 

step in the hall or the handle of the 
door was turned, but he still listened 
intently when voices sounded through the house or floated 
up from the terrace, and a wistful look haunted his eyes. 

One morning a child’s high treble shrilled up from the 
lawn, and Peyton looked inquiringly at his nurse. 

“Tommy came home yesterday,” she said in answer. 
“He has been making his yearly visit to his grandparents. 
Nice little fellow.” 

Later in the morning, when Miss Kirby had gone down- 
stairs to see about her patient’s luncheon, leaving him 
alone, the door into the hall opened slowly, and Peyton, 
turning to greet the comer, saw a chubby boy in a Russian 
suit of white linen, gazing solemnly at him. 

“Hello, little man!” 

The small boy stared unwinkingly. 

“Tm Thomas Franklin Morton, Junior,’’ he announced 
with impressive gravity. 

“Thomas Franklin Morton, Junior, come in. I’m 
Willoughby Prentiss Peyton, at your service,” said the 
invalid with equal formality, but with smiling eyes. 

‘‘May I see your bwoke leg?”’ 

“You may,” promised Peyton promptly. 

Thomas Franklin Morton, Junior, moved sedately to 
the bedside, but there was delight in his round, ruddy face. 

“They said I couldn’t. Aunt Bettina said I mustn’t 
even ask. I said I was sure you’d like to show it to me.” 

‘Well, it’s all done up in splints and bandages, you 
know!” 

The youngster was visibly disappointed. 

““Can’t you see where it’s bwoke off?” 

“No, I haven’t even seen it myself.” 

Thomas was sympathetic. 

““What’s the fun of having it, then?” he asked pessi- 
mistically. 

“No fun at all,’’ Peyton assured him. 

‘Well, I'd like to see the bandages, anyway.’ 

Peyton displayed them. 

“Would it come wight off if they untied the wags?” 

““No, but they have to keep the bones pressed against 
each other so they’ll grow together.’’ 
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‘Senator Newberry is—is quite right,” I gasped. He 
must be, I thought to myself, even if he had inhumanly 
relegated a live journalist to the Sunday Sup. Cemetery. 

“‘T congratulate you upon the change, Miss Massey,” 
the Boss went on, dovetailing his fingers and preaching 
gravely at me over them. “ Only this afternoon, as I was 
leaving the News Building 4 

(Quickly I sat up and began to take notice.) 

I remarked to Newberry,”’ he went on calmly, 
ss how much it was to be regretted that a young woman of 
your principles and nice ethical discernment should have 
these virtues blunted by contact with the dishonorable 
necessities of her profession.” 

Dumbly I agreed with him. But shades of U..P.! A 
sermon on the higher life from Boss Bassett! 

““So,’’ the voice of the Boss boomed amiably on, ‘‘ when 
Newberry telephoned me that you wished to make your 
first article a descriptive and instructive essay on rare 
Japanese prints, I departed from my invariable rule, Miss 
Massey, and agreed to receive you here; to show you my 
modest little collection (at least two people that I know 
have better ones—the Mikado and Li Hung Chang) and 
give you such information as is in my power : 
Won’t you take this seat?” 

I did. I sank back into the chair he rolled closer to the 
desk. I didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry. A de- 
scriptive and instructive essay by Rhoda Massey—Oh, 
bury me deep in a yellow journalist’s grave! 

“It—itis very good of you,”’ I gasped. 

“Not at all—not at all. I am only too happy to speak 
of this pet fad of mine to an appreciative listener. A man,” 
he spread his hands largely, ‘‘of the world, forced to use 
the world and force it to be of use—for its own good, of 
course—to great corporate interests which he serves, is 
apt to become associated in people’s minds with all that 
is materialistic; he is apt to be judged harshly and by the 
sternest side of his nature, though, as a matter of fact, he 
may, like myself, take refuge in that exquisite land of the 
ideal which the old Japanese masters so beautifully pre- 
servedforus . . . Ah!’ Froma pile of prints before 
him he lifted the first. 

I said ‘“‘Ah!”’ too—though all I saw was a flat, simpering 
lady, backed by a soft mountain cone and a lake of blue. 

“ Hieroshigi’s wave!”’ exclaimed the Boss. ‘I knew 
that would touch you. That wonderful tone of blue. Is 
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it not exquisite? And the draperies! Masterly, < 
not? Look at Fuji—Fujiama, of course. Such co 
monies, such a peculiarly quiet and refined scale of 
Miss Massey, I told you that the Mikado has a be 
lection—but I must ask pardon of this glorious 
Kava, or perhaps Yeisai, that delicious colorist. 
nothing finer in the world than these old nk 
agree with me?”’ 
I? I was dazed. I should have agreed with any 
about: anything. 
“Ts it possible, ” I said to myself, as I sat there li 
to him expatiate upon his yellow-red series and his 
tette in gray-brown tones, of Hokusai and Kose k 
and the delectable lot of them—“‘Is it possible, E 
Massey, that Fate would play you so grotesque a 
keep you here listening to such stuff, and on this 
of all evenings, when the one man in the world isz 
swing on an uptown car and ——” 
But I couldn’t—I couldn’t think of Ted. Q: 
turned back to the pile of prints with the crépe p: 
interspersed; it was getting smaller, fortunately 
the Boss’ voice droned enthusiastically on. 
Yes, it was genuine enthusiasm; he meant what 
saying. Whatever else it was, it was fun i him. 
me and to Ted - 
A rap at the door came to deliver me, and B 
me to look over his treasures, while he aoepoat 
next room. 
I looked over them. Oh, yes, I lifted one flir 
after the other; and all the time—for I had det 
would wait no longer—I was framing the question I m 
to put to him when he should come back. : 
But I didn’t put that question. I didn’t, for you 
lifted the last little banner of crépe framed in 
silver and golden network, with ornaments of i 
pending from its silken fringe, I found Channell’s 
in proof on U. P., and beneath it was the most e3 
color harmony in the world—to me. Only this 
Japanese; it was good, straight-out Aner 
typewritten, and the revisions in the margin v 
ink—a duplicate—an almost exact duplicate 
change here and there, of that same betraying doc 
edited by Offield’s own hand, which I had had in 
session that very afternoon. 
(Continwed on Page 88) 


“Oh, yes! Wasyourheadbwo 
46 Yes. ” 
“Anything else?” 
Peyton considered the quesaael 
‘Yes, Lrather think my heart’s 
too,”’ he said with a laugh that was not quite a 
“Did the doctor tie it up?” i 
“No, the doctor can’t do anything for it, bu 
right, old man.’ 
“You can call me Tommy, if you'd like. 
you got bwoke.” , 
He sat on the bed with his chubby hands clasped. 
his fat knees, and Peyton satisfied his thirst for 
telling him a vivid tale of wreck and disaster b 
facts as they had come to him, but elabora 
shilling shocker. rf 
Tommy sighed contentedly. ; 
“That’s much better than Aunt Bettina’s w 
just says: ‘Oh, we ran into another train and 
tumbled over, and—oh, it was horrible, Tomm 
talk about something else.’ Girls are funny, 
they?” a 
“They are,’”’ agreed his listener. 
‘Aunt Bettina’s nicer than most girls, but: 
too. She don’t like to see Towser kill wats. H 
rier, Towser is. Simpson says he’s the finest watt 
size he ever saw inastable. Aunt Betty cwies 
She was ewying this morning out 
summer-house. Said she wasn’t, but her eyes were 
and she sniffed and her hankychief was all sog; 
said she wished I’d stay little—’cause big men wer 
and weren't fit to be loved. I told her I wasn’t go 
the howwid kind and I didn’t want anybody to 
when I was big, anyway. It’d be asilly nuisane 
it? ’N’ then she hugged me and said I didn’t know 
was talking about—’n’ that she was glad I had 
—’n’ then she hugged me again ’n’ said she ho 
tall and have bwoad shoulders, but that she 
never be howwid and insulting to any woman— 
her I’d rather not be hugged any more. She is 
gen’ally, but girls are funny, always i 
fellow and kiss him. Aren’t they?” 
“I haven’t noticed that,” murmured Paylon 
looking half a half radiant. It couldn’t 
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but if it were He put an arm around Thomas 
anklin Morton, Junior, and gave him a hearty squeeze. 
_ “Oh, I say,” protested that young gentleman in deep 

‘ise ‘©Tain’t fair for men to bother that way!” 
“Tommy!” called a voice on the lawn below the win- 
-low—a voice that made Peyton’s pulses leap. 

- “Oh, Tommy, come, dear!”’ 

_ “That’s Aunt Bettina,” explained her nephew, climb- 
ng reluctantly down from the bed. ‘‘ We’re going dwivin’. 
‘Wish I could stay here. I'll come again.” 

_. “Po,” urged Peyton. 

_ When she had said ‘‘Come”’ to him he had not been 
; He 
juried his face in the pillow. Small chance of his ever 
_earing that call! ; 


| “What kept you, dear?” asked Bettina as she drove 


low in obeying. If she should say ‘‘Come, dear” 


| 

way with the scrap of boy at her side. 

“JT was up seeing the bwoke man.” Tommy’s r’s 
jere a trial to him, despite his six years. 
| “You were?” 

. “Yes, I liked him.” 

- She made no comment and gave her atten- 
jon to her horses’ ears. 

‘4 “Yes, he’s nice, even if he is sick. Did you 
_now his heart was bwoke, too?” 

Bettina looked sharply at the rosy face. It 
_ vas innocence personified. 

“Ts it?” she asked with monumental indif- 

orence. 

“Yes, his leg, ’n’ his head, ’n’ his heart. He 
aid the doctor couldn’t do anything for his 
_eart, but his head ’n’ his leg are all tied up. 
Vyou s’pose his heart will get well without 
oing anything for it? You’re all sunburned, 
unt Bettina—just as red as can be.”’ 
_ “Would you like to drive, dear?” 
| The treat was so unexpected that it struck 
ie boy dumb. Moreover, it created a diver- 
on, during which Bettina’s sunburn faded and 
ie skillfully led the conversation to far fields. 
“Morton,” the invalid said, that evening, 
; Tom lounged beside his bed, ‘‘ you said your 
ster wasn’t angry with me?” 
Tom studied his watch-fob closely. 

“ Why, yes.” 

“Then why doesn’t she ever come up to 
veak to me?’’ 

Tom had not the gift of imagination. He 
imbled for an explanation and finally fell back 
1 the truth. 

“Well, you see, I guess maybe she is a bit sore 
out the thing. I didn’t like to tell you for fear 
would worry you. It doesn’t amount to any- 
ting, of course, but—you know women. I’ve 
ied to make Betty listen to reason, but she’s 
| stubborn as a mule when she gets headed a 
‘tain way. Don’t let it fret you, old man.” 
“No,” said Peyton. ‘No, of course not.”’ 
There was a hint of satire in his tone, but 
om did not hear it. 

'Peyton had grown fond of his nurse. He had 
ways been a beauty worshiper; had distinctly 
‘sented homeliness in a woman as he resented 
‘Ise notes in music. It had never occurred to 


eo there was pathos in such homeliness; 


it, lying there in bed, watching this woman of 

e angular figure, the swarthy skin, the promi- 
‘nt nose, the colorless light eyes, the thin, straight hair, 
‘e keen mind and the heart of gold, he told himself that it 
as all wrong. The handicap was unfair. He was guiltily 
ihamed of the pleasure he found in childish, inconse- 
(ent Molly’s pink and white prettiness, while that big- 
suled, unbeautiful woman sat and watched the butterfly 
(eature with an uncomprehending wonderment. 

This mood found expression in the emphasized courtesy 
id gentleness of his manner toward the nurse, in flatter- 
13 deference and appreciation. Once he ventured an 
(tspoken compliment. 

“Miss Kirby,” he said as she stood smiling down upon 
in “that smile of yours is a wonderful heart-warming 
ing.” 
ie flood of dull red surged up into her dark face and an 
ibarrassment that was painful showed in her eyes and 
Is—an embarrassment so keen that it was contagious 
éd Peyton blushed, too, for sympathy. 
“By Jove!” he said to himself as she busied herself with 
hdicines on the other side of the room, ‘“‘I believe it was 
2 first personal compliment the woman ever had. She’s 
ed to being taken as an automatic healing machine and 
thing else.”’ 

The nurse came toward him with a medicine glass in her 
nd. She was as matter of fact and cool as ever, and he 
‘t her mood with one to match it, but he paid her no 
»re compliments save of a professional character 
it he could have seen that smile of hers as she sat watch- 
\t him while he slept that same afternoon he would have 
find it a thing more wonderful than ever. The woman’s 
was in it, and there were tears in it, too. She leaned 


forward, brushed a stray lock back from his forehead. 
touching it gently, lingeringly, lovingly. Then she sat up 
straight in her chair, with a frown of impatience at some 
inner thought or feeling. 

“I’m a fool!” she said to herself bitterly. ‘And the 
girl’s another,” she added after a moment’s thought. 

Peyton moved restlessly and opened his eyes. 

“Do you want anything?” asked the nurse. 

“Yes,’’ he answered drowsily, ’twixt sleeping and waking. 
“Yes, but I can’t have what I want.” 

Long after he was sleeping soundly again the nurse sat 


there thinking, a doubtful frown between her eyes. At. 


last her lips straightened into a line of definite resolve, and 
she went silently out-of the room. 
Down on the veranda she found Bettina Morton, 
stretched out in a reclining chair, her lap full of June roses. 
“IT couldn’t get any farther,” the girl said laughingly. 
“It’s positively narcotic, this June sweetness.” 


“ Billy,”? Said a Small, Humble eae 
Voice Close to His Ear Ss 


Miss Kirby brushed words and laugh aside. She wore 
her most severe professional air. 

““Miss Morton,” she said in a taking-for-granted tone, 
“‘will you go up and sit with my patient for a while? For 
some reason or other I’m played out this afternoon and 
I'll have to take an hour or two for rest.”” The admission 
hurt her professional pride, but her purpose was fixed and 
she lied convincingly. 

Bettina pulled herself upright, consternation in her face. 

“Why, Miss Kirby, I thought you left him alone now 
when you-—”’ 

“T don’t like his symptoms to-day. 
right to leave him alone.” 

““Well— Hannah +. 

“‘T can’t trust an ordinary servant with a patient in Mr. 
Peyton’s condition. But, of course, if you ‘i 

“Oh, no,’ stammered Bettina. ‘‘If it’s necessary, but I 
thought s 

Miss Kirby smiled apologetically. ‘‘No, we'll just let it 
go. Icanstay with him. Probably I’ll be all right—I’ve 
not taken my usual rest hours during this case and it’s 
beginning to tell. Don’t think of the thing again. I’m 
sorry I bothered you. I didn’t realize that there was any 
personal reason why you a 

Bettina jumped to her feet with a vigorous protest. 
“Nonsense! I don’t like a sick-room and I haven’t much 
confidence in my own common-sense in case of an emer- 
gency. That’sall. I’ll be glad to relieve you.”’ 

““You’re sure you don’t mind?”’ 

“Of course I don’t!” Bettina buried her telltale face 
for 2 moment in the huge bunch of roses. 


It wouldn’t be 
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“Thank you. It seems a shame to keep you indoors on 
such an afternoon. I'll go for a long walk and it will put 
me into better form, I know.” 

“But suppose anything goes wrong while you’re away?” 
There was alarm in the eyes that peered at the nurse over 
the pink rose petals. 

“No danger of that, if you give the medicines carefully. 
The directions are on the two bottles beside the bed. I 
won’t be gone long.’ 

She was swallowed by the shadowy hall and Bettina 
stood motionless for a moment, the serviceable flowers still 
hiding her eyes and lips. Then she raised her head defiantly 
and went slowly into the house, taking the roses with her. 

To a bed-bound man, listening to the summer sound 
that floated in through the window and fretting against his 
helplessness and confinement, came a vision of J une, all in 
cloudlike white with the blue of the sky gleaming here and 
there among the whiteness. The sunshine was in her hair; 

the limpid shadows of sun-warmed waters were 
in her eyes; the balm and blossoming were in 
her cheeks and lips; her arms were full of fra- 
grant, open-hearted roses. She stood, framed 
in the white doorway, and the man’s eyes en- 
folded her hungrily, but with a tinge of awe in 
their glad adoration. She was so beautiful, so 
radiantly beautiful, this June Lady! There 
were no fit words of greeting for her. 

She smiled uncertainly, and it was as though 
the whole room had sprung into bloom; but 
still the man lay mute. A frown followed the 
smile quickly. Betty had not meant to be 
friendly, but the thin, white face and the glad 
eyes were disarming, and she had to remind 
herself firmly that the sick man had offended 
her beyond hope of pardon. If he would only 
say something, instead of staring at her in such 
absurd fashion! She might disagree with any- 
thing he could say, but it was manifestly im- 
possible to snub him with an “‘I don’t agree 
with you at all’”’ when his eloquence remained 
unspoken. Then, too, she didn’t altogether 
disagree with him. She had looked in the hall 
mirror on her way to the sick-room. 

The silence hung heavily in the room, and the 
June Lady cast about desperately for haughty 
and nonchalant words with which to shatter it. 

“How do you do?” she asked at last. The 
utterance was inadequate, and, as a sense of 
its inadequacy was borne in upon her, she 


—~ blushed slowly, rosily. 


“Tm much better, thank you,’”’ Peyton an- 
swered solemnly in the hushed voice appropri- 
ate to converse with divinity. 

The conversation fell with a thud into the 
gulf of silence. Bettina grasped futilely at her 
usual serene self-poise and attempted to fill the 
conversational gap with stage business. The 
hungry eyes followed her as she moved across 
the room, sat down by the window and put a 
few of her roses into the slender vase that stood 
on the low, broad sill. When she looked up and 
met the gaze she once more took refuge in 
platitudes. 

“You’ve been very ill.” 

“So they tell me.” 

“The nurse has gone for a walk. She asked 
me to sit here while she is away.” 

“Tt is too bad to trouble you.” 
“Oh, it’s no trouble! She needs the rest.”’ 
With a thrill of relief, Betty realized that the dis- 
claimer was keyed to an airy indifference, but she still 
lacked inspiration. As she debated her next move, the 
man, with true masculine disregard for subtle tactics, 
plunged straight into the heart of things. 

“You are angry with me,” he said. His tone implied 
a dire calamity and sank to a gloomier note as he added: 
““T don’t blame you. It was abominable.” 

“Tt certainly was,” agreed the young woman frigidly 

“But it wasn’t all my fault,” he urged, and then, seeing 
resentment in her face, hurried on: ‘‘Oh, no, of course, I 
don’t mean that you were at all to blame, but cireum- 
stances were against me. I never intended to wallow in 
guilt. Really, I didn’t. Of course, I ought to have 
stopped the thing right at the start, but I was taken by 
surprise, and—and—well ” he stammered to a dead 
halt, but his eyes spoke volumes concerning the tempta- 
tion that had laid him low. 

“Probably the women you have known wouldn’t con- 
sider such an ungentlemanly proceeding an insult.” 

The icy voice fairly crisped the rose petals in Bettina’s 
lap. A faint flush crept into the invalid’s pale cheeks. 

““My mother was a gentlewoman, Miss Morton.” 

Bettina’s own cheeks were aflame now. It was most 
exasperating to be made to feel waspish and exceeding 
small—by a creature who had sinned as this one had. 

“We'll not talk about the thing, if you please.” Her 
tone was one of lofty finality. ‘‘There’s no chance that 
we might agree, and you aren’t strong enough to stand 
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any excitement. Since we are unfortunately obliged to 
be together, it will be better to ignore the unpleasantness 
of the situation as completely as possible. Would you like 
me to read to you?”’ 

“There isn’t any reason why you should do penance 
by staying in a sick-room.”’ 

“The nurse thinks differently.”’ 

“You can imagine how enjoyable it is for me to be 
thrown upon your charity as I have been.” 

‘Perhaps you don’t care for reading.” 

“‘Your brother has kindly tried to make the situation 
endurable.”’ 

“Are you fond of poetry?” 

He gave it up. Perhaps it was the dimple in her left 
cheek—a dimple that hinted at inward relenting ; per- 
haps it was the twinkle in her eyes; perhaps it was the 
careful impertinence of her tone, an impertinence too 
elaborate to be taken seriously. Something there was 
that lightened Peyton’s mood, and he laughed helplessly. 

‘“‘T am a worm in the dust, a pariah, a dog of an outcast! 
There is no good in me. I have apologized with my fore- 
head in the mire and my heart in tears. There’s nothing 
more I can do—and I’m very fond of poetry, particularly 
during the months of May and June.” 

The dimple deepened. 

“‘You show a beautiful spirit of humility and resigna- 
tion—but it isn’t so bad as it seems. I really read poetry 
very well.”’ 

She did—and she read for an hour, while Peyton lay 
quiet, looking from under half-closed eyelids at the bars 
of sunlight stealing through the blinds and brightening 
the hair they touched to burnished gold—at the willful, 
piquant profile, clear cut against the light—at the soft 
curves of throat and chin and wrist—at the exquisite 
daintiness and graciousness of her. 

Just what she read in that hour he will never know. 
There was melody in it, but whether the melody was born 
of the reader’s voice or of the poet’s rhythm the listener 
didn’t even attempt to decide. It was enough to lie still 
and look at her. If she had been repeating the alphabet, 
he would still have been quite content. 

Dark bluebells drenched with summer dews, the cuckoo’s 
cry, dreaming garden trees, full moon and white evening 
star—all the poet’s imagery floated idly through his brain 
and was absorbed in the one beauty of which he was keenly 
conscious. Poetry was but handmaid to the June Lady, a 
gracious accompaniment to her melody. 

He came out of his trance with a start as Betty softly 
closed the book. 

“Yet there are folk who say Matthew Arnold was no 
poet!” she said with high disdain. 

“‘Imbeciles,’””?’ murmured Peyton. 

Miss Kirby, coming into the room, glanced at her pa- 
tient, transferred the look to Miss Morton, and then lifted 
bottle and spoon from the table. 

“Just time for your medicine again,” she announced. 

Bettina’s face took on an expression of abject guilt, and 
she cast one pleading glance at Peyton. He welcomed it 
with enthusiasm. What were four forgotten doses of med- 
icine compared with the fellowship that look established? 
The rack could not have wrung from him an admission 
that the visiting nurse had altogether neglected to give 
him his medicine, and that he had been blissfully uncon- 
scious of such mundane nothings. 

But Miss Kirby, gauging the amount of liquid in the 
bottle, allowed a ghost of a smile to flit over her face. It 
passed unobserved. Miss Kirby’s smiles, though pleasant 
things, were not fascinating phenomena made conspicuous 
by dimples. 

“T hope I haven’t tired your patient, nurse,’ said 
Bettina, gathering up her flowers and her book, and rising. 

“Oh, no, indeed!’ protested the patient politely. 

Miss Kirby looked at him with critical eyes. 

“He seems to be all right. I’m greatly obliged to you, 
Miss Morton. An hour’s rest each day will soon straighten 
me out.” 

“An hour each day!” 

A great joy illumined Peyton’s face, but Bettina’s ex- 
pression was profoundly noncommittal. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Peyton.” 

She moved toward the door, and the sunlight faded 
with her, but in the doorway she turned and smiled. The 
room was in shadow, but Peyton’s heart sunned itself in 
the afterglow. 


’ 


VI 


Mss KIRBY was a woman of her word and she would 

have her bond. One hour of every day she devoted 
to rest, with a conscientiousness truly admirable, and 
for one hour every day Bettina Morton sat in the sick- 
room and tried to be consistently angry with a man so 
many fathoms deep in love that any passing daw might 
have made merry with the heart recklessly worn upon a 
pajama sleeve. 

The truce of the sick-room was kept. Peyton made no 
more pleas or apologies; Bettina ignored the subject of 
the invalid’s transgressions. Only the wall of reserve 
built up between the two reminded the judge of her office 
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and the sinner of his sin. There were times when it 
seemed to Peyton that vaulting the wall would be a simple 
matter, if he but had the hardihood—times when, through 
the chinks, he caught a glimpse of a delectable land and 
yearned toward it; but it meant so much to him to be sure 
of his dear Lady Disdain for at least one hour out of every 
twenty-four! She might stay away altogether if he should 
disturb the armed neutrality. A fellow might risk putting 
his lady-love to flight when he could follow, but, with one 
leg in splints and the other leg too groggy for service, a 
waiting policy was not only wise but imperative. 


Peyton rebelled hotly against his physical helplessness, — 


yet, in his moments of wisdom, knew that in it lay his 
vantage-ground. Even an angry goddess cannot well 
annihilate a mortal at whom a freight train has had the 
first chance; even the most unreasonable of women must 
show some consideration for a man whose temperature is 
liable to sudden upward flights toward the danger line, 
and then—though this Peyton, being mere man, could 
not be expected to understand—the mother that lies deep 
in the soul of every woman yearns pityingly over help- 
lessness, be it in man or child. 

At first Thomas Franklin Morton, Junior, showed a 
strong inclination toward sharing his aunt’s sick-room 
vigil during that daily afternoon hour. Molly, too, de- 
cided that it would be a kindness to her sister-in-law to 
lighten her unwelcome task by helping her to entertain 
the invalid; but Miss Kirby, still an autocrat from whose 


verdict there was no appeal, promptly decreed that all 


visits must be paid during the morning hours. 
‘‘But there’s Bettina,’’ protested Mrs. Morton. 


EEE! eg 


The Sunshine was in Her Hair; the Limpid Shadows of 
Sun-Warmed Waters were in Her Eyes 


“Miss Morton is filling my place in my absence,” said 
the nurse gravely; and Miss Morton, unattended by mem- 
bers of her fond family, continued to fill the place, after a 
fashion, without in the least appreciating the fact that 
she was being administered to the invalid upon the same 
principle as were his medicine and his gruel, only with less 
frequency and greater effectiveness. 

The days slipped by and June, creeping in through open 
windows, worked her spells round a man and a maid. But 
the maid did not confess even to herself that her anger had 
evaporated and the man did not dare hope that the 
dreams he dreamed might come true. So the impossible 
situation remained possible, and Miss Kirby, whose réle of 
dea ex machina fitted her but indifferently well, and whose 
preference was always for prompt and drastic measures, 
grew impatient with the foolish young things toward 
whom she had played special providence. 

June, too, grew weary of the dallying. She was used to 
quicker results when she played a part in love affairs, and 
she resented the leisurely progress of this room romance. 

“If I had those two children out in the open, I’d make 
short work of their pretenses and misunderstandings,”’ 
she said impatiently—and, by way of showing her disap- 
proval, she sent along a most spectacular thunderstorm 
in the midst of a reading from Browning conducted by a 
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young woman who didn’t know what she was read 
the edification of a young man who didn’t care w! 
was reading. Bettina was afraid of thunder and lig 
—childishly, pitifully afraid—and the first crash 
her from her seat by the window to the middle of the 
A vivid flash of lightning found her standing there, 
with a little scream, she retreated still farther. Th 
flash, bursting into the room like a living thing, 
much for her pride and, dropping on her knees besi 
bed, she cowered there, her face hidden in the pillow, 
fingers in her ears. 
Peyton lay quite still, afraid to move lest she 
go. Her nearness set his pulses throbbing, her fear 
storm robbed him of his fear of her, restored the bal 
of the sexes. She was such a child, such a little 
thing, to be loved, comforted, protected! Slowly, 
his hand went out to find hers. If she was conscei 
his boldness she made no sign. 
‘Bettina,’ he whispered softly. - 
A deafening peal of thunder drowned the whisper. | 
she heard? 
“T-i-isn’t it awful?” ¢ 
The voice smothered in the pillow sounded very s 
and tremulous. ; 
Awful? Peyton was finding it heavenly! At the 
thunder crash his arm slipped around her and 
close. She made no effort to escape. If it had not 
too good to be true, Peyton would have believed sh 
gled closer like a frightened child. She was trembli 
a little sob reached his ears. 
“Bettina,” he whispered once more, “Bettina, d 
don’t be afraid! The storm won’t hurt you, littl 
It’s almost over.” 
The thunder rumbled away in the distance, the 
ning grew weak and wavering, and Bettina, ta 
face out of the pillow, found it close to another face 
passionate entreaty. : 
She drew back quickly, grown up once more, no} 
the fear was past, but there were tears in her eyes 
quiver in her voice. a 
“T’m so d-d-dreadfully af-fraid of thunder!” she 
mered, springing to her feet. 
‘‘Bettina,’”’ the man said insistently, “Bettina 
you forgiven me?” - 
“Tl never forgive you!” flashed a very erect 
haughty young woman. ‘‘ You had no right to doi 
knew I was only frightened!” 
The original crime had been blotted from the 
by a later offense; and now, as before, the unre: 
young woman refused to admit extenuating cireums 
or undue provocation as argument in the defendant’ 
“But, Bettina ——” 
‘“Only my intimate friends call me that. It’s 
your medicine, Mr. Peyton!”’ 
Her face was hot, her hand trembling, as she pov 
a tablespoonful of the liquid, but she was imp 
stern. He took the dose obediently, but return 


. 


bornly to the charge. if 
‘“‘Don’t you care at all, little girl? You know ho 
you. You must have seen it. You’re the heart 
dear. I knew the moment my eyes saw you that 
the only woman in the world for me. Why, that’s 
couldn’t say ‘No’ when you told me to go with you 
He had made a dire mistake. For the moment I 
had forgotten her early grievance. Now she rememb 
“If I were you I would say nothing about th 
sode,” she said curtly. ‘‘You would probably hav 
the same thing with any pretty girl. Miss Kirby ou 
be here by this time. I have an engagement for fou 
He made no response, and, turning toward him, 8) 
that his face was drawn and livid, his eyes closed. 
‘What is it?”’ she asked, dropping her haught 
continently. ‘‘Whatisit? Are you worse?” 
Peyton spoke with an effort. Great drops of sw 
standing on his forehead, his lips were blue. 
‘Can you find Miss Kirby?” he asked between 
““T’m suffering infernally.” ¢ 
Bettina stood for an instant hesitating; then ran 
the door. She was helpless, but Miss Kirby wou 
what to do. 
The nurse, strolling across the lawn, saw the girl 
and one look at the white, scared face sent her 
toward the sick-room even before a word was said. 


They entered the room together and the n 
swiftly to the bedside, felt Peyton’s pulse, asked hi 
low questions, then turned to the little table upon 
the medicine stood. ¢ 

“You were very careful with the medic 
Morton?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Kirby,” 
Bettina. i 

‘“You know the doctor warned us to give no m 
the ten drops, when he changed it yesterday. You 
give more?” y 


said big-eyed, whi 


Ke 
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OST things which are natu- 
ral to primitive and sensitive 
man are nowadays counted 
supremely vulgar. The hallmark 
of underbreeding is stamped on 
the stout man who tucks his 
japkin in his collar to protect 
Nature’s bulge under his shirt-front, and just as he 
yas learned to spread it in his lap, along comes a self- 
constituted Beau Brummel and proclaims that it is 
o be spread across the left knee only. Why? Will 
ashion protect the right knee from spots of melted 
yutter or exuberant drops of rich brown gravy? Will 
jot the whole pair of trousers be under the necessity 
if going to the cleaners if a stain appears on the right 
eg? Thus the innocent and protected left leg must 
reeds suffer with the guilty, and all, forsooth, because 
he joy of vulgarity and the privilege of putting the 
-apkin where it belongs are denied to the polite! 

Refinement brings its own punishment. Children 
‘re born barbarians, and a boy left to himself grasps 
econ in his fist, uses knife and fork indiscrimi- 
ately, sucks up his soup with a noise which sends 
_hudders down the backbone of the cultured, chews the 
-asponsive celery as he would munch the silent bread 
|-both with his lips apart—and converses pleasantly 
‘ith his mouth full. Why do all our choicest witti- 
isms at dinner generally come to us when we have 
ist provisioned our mouths to withstand a siege? 
4 


| 
| 


lany an immortal quip has doubtless been lost to an 
ppreciative world because of the unnatural dictum 
hat we shall not chat through our food. ; 
Education in manners generally consists in going 
_yuarelyagainst nature. Whatever is instinctive is sure 
_)be wrong. A boy could get through life quite credit- 

oly who was told in his cradle: ‘‘ Whenever you feel like 
ing a thing in a natural way, do it in an opposite and 
-onormal manner and you will be sure to be right.”’ 
Why is it vulgar to lean your elbows on the table when it 
so comfortable? And how can you get any pleasure out 
| Time was, and not so long ago 


t 
t 
‘ 
we 


_ an ear of corn else? 
ther, when it was permissible to take a whole ear of corn 
| both hands and go at it. But just because that was the 
ily natural way to eat it, just because it was the only 
‘imitive table-manner left to an artificial world, we woke 
_) one morning to discover it vulgar. Now your corn is 
irved broken in half—the horrid idea that the cook has 
fe it firmly in her two hands in order to break it will 
it down—and to-day you are supposed to coquette with 
‘ese half-rations, so that all pleasure is gone from eating 
een corn in public. 
‘Take, too, the cream-puff—not the wretched creation 
-» now have, consisting of a mass of leathery dough in the 
liddle, but the luscious companion of our childhood: a 
llow cake filled with a thick, sweet custard, which mean- 
red down your countenance with the closing of the teeth 
iyour first bite. Can any civilized substitute, eaten from 


polite plate with a well-bred fork, equal the delight of. 


alone in a desert with a cream-puff? 
\ The Trouble with Squash Pie 


NHERE is a story, old but satisfactory, of the Bowery 
' girl who asked the Bowery boy what sort of pie he 
led best. Out of the unctuous fullness of his heart, 
“quash,” he said. Then spoke the arbiter of fashion, the 
ivitable, refining, curtailing effect of the eternal femi- 
ne curbing all his primitive joy with the words, “Oh, J 
da’t. It musses up your ears so!” 

The fashions which come with the changing years make 
ernal vigilance a necessity, and as what was permissible 
wable-manners a decade ago is counted hopelessly vulgar 
ny, the education of unprogressive parents devolves 

yn the modern children, who, I may state in passing, 
Sm to the observer to be competent to train parents 
ang any line. But sometimes the old people are stubborn 

refuse to be trained. Then isa time for filial discipline. 
ina one set of parents in a large Western city whose 
\lized daughter punishes them by not appearing at 

‘ner until after the soup has been removed, because her 
-ferer and mother take a noisy joy in absorbing it which 
Olnds daughter’s trained ears. That isan unhappy family 
dent, however, and is replete with unnecessary pain, 
ause, aside from the grief the stern young woman inflicts 
_Ujn her unregenerate parents, doubtless daughter would 
pe happier if she joined them in their primitive 

o1ts, 

oup is a trial at present to all except those who were 
caght young. 
_/0 one will have the mendacity to deny that a society is 
oi to its core which forbids one to absorb a glorious and 
; eee avyon minute morsels of bread and convey the 


An Inquiry into the Check-Rein on Comfort 
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same delicately to the mouth. And I defy any man, no 
matter how trained, to see the beefsteak platter before him 
without a longing to return to boyhood days. Why relegate 
the chief joy of a luscious steak to the cook? 

There are those rough diamonds who claim that they can- 
not get at the true inwardness of bread and butter unless 
they spread a whole thick slice of bread with butter and eat 
it at their leisure through the meal. Buttering each mouth- 
ful as it is needed does not go with them. But why do I 
refer to ‘‘a good, thick slice of bread and butter’? That 
does not exist nowadays. You get a layer of bread as thin 
as a face-veil, which will not bear the weight of the butter, 
but crumbles and drops down your cuff in the meanest 
manner, because that is the way polite bread should be cut. 

I wonder what the immortal German Charlotte—chiefly 
known to fame as a lady who, despite the usual vicissitudes 
of life, continued to cut bread and butter—would say 
could she see the lace effects we get in bread in America? 

I actually believe there are unhappy boys to-day, the 
children of the fashionable, possibly also of the rich, who 
have never seen a genuine slice of bread and butter. 

But it remains for the French to present the contrast of 
the greatest extremes in table etiquette. Think of it! 
That nation which sets fashions in both food and clothes 
for the entire civilized world, which by setting the seal of 
its approval on a dish can make it the rage on two conti- 
nents, permits the unspeakable but joyous vulgarity, at 
the close of a meal, of both the rince-bouche and the tooth- 
pick! The rince-bouche is a two-part finger bowl, the inner 
one being filled with water, with which, without regard to 
your neighbors’ sensibilities, you rinse your mouth, per- 
mitting the water thus used to fall into the larger bowl. 
Then—the crowning atrocity of the toothpick, usedfrankly, 
not blushingly behind a serviette, but with bold effrontery. 
Evidently the French think that to get comfortable after 
a heavy meal is the only right and proper thing. How 
crude this form of thought! But the French are happy in 
their vulgarity —a vulgarity natural and primitive, but so 
disgusting to better trained nations that we spurn their 
customs beneath our heel. 


The French View of Gum-Chewing 


ET the French consider our national vulgarity of gum- 
chewing an atrocity of which their skirts, though stained 
by the memories of the Commune and St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, are fortunately guiltless. Nay, I believe a cultured 
Parisian of to-day would infinitely rather have had a grand- 
father who signed the death-warrant of an innocent man 
than see his own daughter chew gum inthe Champs Elysées. 
Yet in a theatre of excellent reputation in America gum 
is sold between the acts, and a review of the house showed 
me hundreds of jaws wagging in a unison no ballet-master 
could ever get from the legs of his ballet. 
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HE JOYS OF VULGARITY 


People who chew assure me that 
they obtain a fearful joy from it. 
The habit of dipping or chewing 
snuff and pipe-smoking is largely 
confined to the South, but there it 
forms just one-half the joy which 
life holds out to a certain class of 
women. Church-going is the other. And this leads me, 
not by easy stages, but by a jump, to a story told me 
not long ago by a certain prominent Southern author. 

He neither smokes nor chews, but he comes of a 
family where these various aforementioned practices 
had abounded in his childhood. 

After he came into prominence he was invited to dine 
with an equally prominent and emancipated woman- 
author, who, after dinner, offered him cigarettes. 

He could see from the arrangement of the tray that 
she intended to smoke, and how to refuse, yet permit 
her to indulge without feeling the rebuke of his refusal, 
was a problem which at first staggered him. But he 
finally took refuge in the following brilliant expedient : 

“No, thank you, I don’t smoke. But don’t let that ° 
deter you. I am accustomed to seeing ladies smoke. 
My grandmother always smoked. She smoked a pipe!”’ 

Refinement likewise brings its own punishment 
to the elderly or ease-loving in the matter of dress. 
Old gentlemen, who remember the stocks of their 
elders, do not take kindly to the starched atrocities of 
the modern high collar. Yet it is the high collar 
to-day, or rank with the freaks. Does any man try to 
emancipate himself by adopting a very low collar? 
Listen to what people say of him. Has any man the 
courage to revert to the soft, open collar which Byron 
wore? What cage would they put him in? Has a 
man with a sensitive skin the courage to put a number 
sixteen collar on a number fifteen neck? He wouldn’t 
like to tell you what his wife said when he put the first 
one on and presented himself, freshly shaved, but 

quite comfortable, to go to church with her to worship God. 
By the time they arrived at the sacred edifice he had cut 
out all thought of worship, and was searching the inmost 
recesses of his mind for fresh phrases in which to arraign his 
stupidity for even dreaming that his wife would allow him 
to be comfortable at the expense of conventionality. 

As he steps along the hot pavement in patent leather 
shoes which draw closer at every step; his warm hands girt 
by gloves; his ears rubbed into a crimson glow by the 
height of his collar, his whole spirit in revolt, he looks back 
with bitter longing to the days of his boyhood on the farm, 
where cuffs and collars were unknown; where a single 
“gallus” supported his “‘pants’’; where a companionable 
shirt with easy buttons could be donned at a moment’s 
notice; where shoes and stockings vexed not his peaceful 
soul, and where “‘chores’’ were his only dread. 

Alas, all the joys of that early, vulgar life are gone for- 
ever, and he hasnothing left to look forward to but a future 
spent in harness! He cannot have even the privilege of the 
horse owned by a good man—of being turned out to pasture 
in his old age. The last state of that man is worse than 
the first. 


The Joys Denied to the Polite 


AVE you ever diverted yourself during a journey by 
picturing what sort of men and women your fellow- 
travelers really were? I mean, what were their primitive 
habits; what their ideals of happiness; what their am- 
bitions—aims— desires ? 

I have seen men turned out by the best English tailors, of 
whom I knew that the chief aim of their days was to get up 
to their rooms in the hotel and get their coats off. Some 
men feel at ease only in their shirt-sleeves. Not that they 
are too warm, either. But in their own boyhood’s home 
coats were a superfluity, and, in spite of their wealth and 
success, the ‘‘feel of a coat,’’ except in church, is irksome. 

Not for them the thin alpaca or the jaunty negligee. 
Shirt sleeves, pure and simple! Air! 

The fashions of modern clothes for women. are certainly 
an abomination. Tightness at throat and waist, just where 
Nature needs the most room—could anything be more 
joyless? Oh, for the long breaths of Peggotty which would 
send hooks and buttons and stay-laces flying! 

Babies scream when you put tight things on them, and 
in almost any Sunday newspaper you will find instruc- 
tions to young mothers, telling them how to keep their 
babies warm in loose, comfortable clothing. But educa- 
tion soon teaches us that the joy of screaming for what we 
want, or of making known our body’s discomfort by 
piercing yells, is vulgar. 

The gamins and alley children revel in joys which 
are denied to the polite. 

(Concluded on Page 3h) 
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Outgrowing a Social Problem 


F AN article on one phase of present-day America, 
recently published in this periodical, a correspondent 
writes in approval, but denies that the problem there in- 
volved is “‘ vague,” as the author of the article said. Vague 
it is not, says the critic, and he goes on to urge that a 
certain famous economic writer has completely solved the 
problem. 

Maybe so. Maybe all other problems have been solved 
by the social philosophers—certainly every one of the great 
minds of that company is convincing enough as one reads. 
But, in spite of all these complete solutions, our social 
problems remain ‘“‘vague.’”’ The question in human prob- 
lems is, unhappily, not how to get a good theoretical solu- 
tion—that is easy; every crossroads thinker has a good 
enough one. The question is how to get human beings to 
stagger up out of the muddle. And just there the philoso- 
phers are stumped. 

Everything must wait upon time. Given time, and the 
problem will be not indeed solved, but slowly, imper- 
ceptibly outgrown. 


When Women Go to War 


Ne comes Hans Eschelbach, writing in the North and 
South Review of Breslau that women ought to be 
forced into military service just as the men are. He 
points out that the women are more and more engaged, on 
equal terms with the men, in the far more arduous labors 
of the routine of peaceful toil, that the hand-to-hand 
encounter is no longer important in modern scientific war- 
fare, and that it is the absence of the wives and sisters and 
mothers from the military camps that makes them so 
utterly demoralizing morally. 

Herr Eschelbach is, to say the least of it, premature. 
But his suggestion is highly interesting and most suggestive. 
If, for instance, the women did go forth to war, instead of 
sending the men, would they continue to be the great 
propagandists of the war spirit that they now are? It is 
undoubtedly sad to sit at home, waiting for news from the 
battlefield; but is it quite so sad as being on the battle- 
field and getting all shot up and torn up, and having a band 
of vultures sitting near by waiting for you to lose the power 
of menacing motion? 


The Investigating Habit 


“TT IS believed,” writes an able correspondent, ‘‘that 

the President will soon inaugurate a systematic, 
searching and comprehensive investigation of govern- 
mental machinery from top to bottom.” 

Probably this belief is well founded, for the President is 
in touch with modern thought, and there is nothing upon 
which modern thought is more unanimous than upon the 
benefit of such an investigation. In the near future every 
properly organized governmental office, from county 
supervisors to the White House, will have an investigating 
commission as a permanent bureau, with another bureau 
to investigate the investigators. This applies not only to 
government, but to all extensive businesses. Railroad 
offices, banks and factories nowadays submit themselves 


to investigations with the regularity and hopeful docility 
of ahypochondriac. It has been discovered that the only 
way to do business successfully is to have your system 
probed and criticised semi-annually. Enterprises not 
large enough to bear the expense of a full-fledged commis- 
sion may secure the services of an expert investigator, and 
this is opening up a new and highly promising professional 
field. 

Still there must be some millions of men engaged in more 
or less gainful occupations who cannot afford even the pro- 
fessional expert. To them sympathy and help are due. 
If they are in touch with modern ideas they must be 
racked by the dreadful suspicion that there’s something 
wrong with their systems. They might codperate and 
investigate one another, appointing a joint commission of 
their own number to investigate the investigations. Or, 
by a sufficiently herculean effort, they might learn to 
investigate themselves—in the primitive and antiquated 
way that is still open to the noble army of departmental 
heads at Washington and to all other business chiefs, if they 
should by any strange chance elect to return to it. 


Those Railroad Casualties 


E ARE quite sure that it has already been mentioned 

to the railroads of the United States that, last year, 
they killed one passenger out of every 1,622,267 carried 
against one passenger out of every 199,758,000 in the 
United Kingdom; that they maimed one out of every 
78,523 against one out of every 2,244,472 on the English 
roads; that the total number of persons killed and injured 
in their operations exceeded 94,000. This has certainly 
been spoken of somewhere or other before; and to repeat 
what must be so very disagreeable to railroad ears would 
be inexcusably rude—if it were not that the whole railroad 
problem is involved in it. Whenever that problem is 
brought up, the roads themselves point out how many 
tons they move, how cheaply they do it, and how fast their 
best trains run—apparently in the astonishingly fatuous 
belief that those universally admitted facts have some 
kind of bearing upon what is now in the public mind. The 
public is now interested in the mortality-list—especially 
in the wholesale killing and crippling through discrimi- 
natory freight rates that are made in the same cheerful 
spirit of disregard of public weal and the same stubborn 
antagonism to law that were mostly responsible for the 
nearly 10,000 deaths and injuries on the rails last year. 


Men and Brothers 


HERE was a psalmist who once said in his haste that all 
men were liars. And there have been a good many 
people since who have said, not at all in haste but deliber- 
ately, that all Americans or English or Japanese or Indians 
or what-nots were so and so, usually something most dis- 
agreeable. There was some excuse for this kind of sweeping 
generalization before the days of travel and telegraph and 
photograph; but what excuse is there now? 

Upon the actual, not the recognition of the obvious 
truth that the one universal quality in mankind is human 
nature—that all other qualities, or, rather, qualifications, 
are in no way related to geographical or racial lines—de- 
pends the future glory of the world, the prevalence of Jesus 
Christ’s great declaration of the brotherhood of man. 
Hence, all men, and especially the men of America, 
should fight constantly against the ancient, deep-seated, 
ignorant prejudice which lies back of national or racial 
generalization. 

Judge every man as an individual. 
right you claim for yourself. 


The Perfection of the Law 


f te Chicago Board of Trade recently, by a vote of 503 
to 254, abolished the penalty of expulsion for trading 
in “puts” and ‘‘calls,” thereby officially encouraging 
such transactions. An Illinois statute, which has been 
upheld by the courts of last resort, classes trades in ‘‘puts”’ 
and ‘‘calls” as gambling, and expressly prohibits them. 
For years the Board of Trade, with uplifted hands and 
tear-stained cheeks, has been invoking the law to suppress 
bucket-shops under the statute—next the one about 
“puts” and ‘‘calls,” which classes them as gambling con- 
cerns and prohibits them. Trading in ‘‘puts” and ‘‘calls” 
brings business to the Board. Bucket-shops take business 
away from it. 

One has known a railroad president to pause between 
the authorizing of two illegal freight rebates and grow 
purple in the face over the awful manner in which labor 
unions violate the sanctity of the law. The citizen who 
lifted up his voice against the laxity of the police in the 
matter of suppressing crap-games was speechless with 
indignation when the roundsman respectfully informed 
him that he was ‘‘pinched” for having persistently, but 
unlawfully, thrown garbage in the alley. The matchless 
“Sunday edition,” which fulminates powerfully against 
various violations of the postal-laws, itself contains a sup- 
plement which obviously infracts those same laws. 


Give him the same 


- toward us and given a razor finish on the side toward th 


joyment of food. Why swallow food before one has | 
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It is needless to multiply instances. Every one admit 
and laments that with us the law is a lame duck, at 
ently made and faultily executed. Every one thinks thj 
should be changed—by repealing those laws which affec 
him injuriously and enforcing those which affect him bene 
ficially. The whole trouble is that the law is two-edgec 
This is all wrong. It should be made blunt on the gid 


other fellow. 


The Art of Eating > | 


ik IS said by those who have informed themselves upo! 
the subject that, if all Englishmen ate as intelligent} 
and temperately as they should eat, were they as anxioy 
to look and feel and be well as they are to look and feel an: 
be stuffed to repletion after a meal, England would be ab) 
to raise more than enough food for its population. Thi 
means that on the average an Englishman eats two ti 
more than is necessary or even proper. And the 
are not much bigger eaters than are we. : 

Chewing is one secret of health, and also the sea’ 


to taste it? The performance is foolish from thes 
of pleasure alone; from the standpoint of health it 
ous. The ‘‘grown-ups” may be, most of them, past 
but there are always the children—and, in tea 
children to eat properly, their teachers might learn. 


Vivisecting the Golden Calf 


UBLICITY has ruined one of the finest trades in th: 
world. It used to be a great thing to become an exceed. 
ingly rich man. There was a period, even, when man) 
earnest publicists were exercised lest the young Americar 
should forsake his birthright’s ambition to be Presiden’ 
for the sake of becoming the richest man on earth. Bu 
that danger, if ever there was such a danger, is quite passed 
Who, now, would take the place of the richest man of thi 
time? | 
Great wealth does not even bring distinction. On thi 
contrary, it is hopelessly commonplace. The first Astor’) 
million-dollar fortune dazzled. Rockefeller accumulatec 
a thousand millions and thereby made the Midas calling 
merely ridiculous. The early plutocrats were investec 
with mystery. They infused the imagination with sug'| 
gestions of a splendid and magical ability. Modern inquis | 
itiveness has forever dispelled the magic. Now we sei 
very plainly a poor, melancholy old man with all the shabby) 
paraphernalia of his art pitilessly exposed. A reporte) 
stands at his elbow and says: ‘‘ You will observe that thi 
rabbit which he is about to produce from the hat is con 
cealed in the skirts of his long coat. I will presently tel’ 
you where and how he got both the coat and the rabbit. || 
call your attention to the fact that this goblet, which h« 
used in turning water into wine, has a false bottom.” | 
How can the conjurer retain the respect of the audienct 
under such conditions? Possibly there are a few near 
sighted persons on the lower end of Manhattan Island anc 
in other spots who will continue to worship the calf afte) 
the gilding has been scrubbed off and the cast-iron ribs 
disclosed; but there was never less danger of the cull) 
becoming popular. : 


Panic-Strichen Bandits  _ 


Wye years ago a certain college president was good: 
naturedly laughed at for proposing “social ostracism” 
as the remedy for monopolistic robbery. It was apparent 
that the only public opinion the majority of the biggest 
bandits cared for was the opinion of fashionable society— 
that is, of each other. But recent developments have 
shown that there is an ostracism which would cut to the 
quick. a 
When the robber baron comes with his big contri or 
to get himself crowned philanthropist, it makes his flesh 
quiver and his skin turn crimson to be received as a rascal 
making partial restitution. No laudatory resolutions, ne 
eulogistice speeches; just solemn silence or a few words ex: 
plaining the exact nature of the transaction. Nor does this 
discourage the bandits from giving, or, rather, restoring | 
directly. On the contrary, it frightens them into giving 
more. With such people fear is stronger than even vanity. 


The Heathen in His Blindness 


1 IS amazing news, these dispatches informing us that 
the Japanese gathered in mobs at Tokyo and attacked 
the office of a newspaper that supports the Government. | 

Are we to look next for the institution of political gra 
in Japan? Is Nippon to be overrun by patent medicl 
and adulterated foods? Will the introduction of tha 
Western convenience, divorce, add complexity to the 
tom of ancestral worship? Are beef-trusts, coal-trus' 
insurance scandals and bridge-whist likely to be the 
ing topics of discussion at afternoon teas in Nag: 

It begins to look as if the Mikado’s subjects have act 
Western a ls a 
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n American Salesman Abroad 


How Dawson Stuck to His Job—By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


DRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


and plain, every-day homesickness by ordinary 
people like ourselves. That is about the only disease 
hat ever troubles the man on the road in foreign countries, 
vut when it once grips a chap there’s nothing to equal it 
hort of yellow fever. The only sure cure is a steamer 
icket with the time limit expiring to-morrow, but, when 
his is impossible, the next best thing is a letter of condo- 
-mce from home and another letter praising your work 
om the ‘‘old man.” 
I recall the case of a salesman whose business was selling 
3wing-machines. His house, finding trade a little dull 
nd the works in danger of overproducing, sent him on a 
mise along the east coast of South America. He began 
t Para, and in the course of time found himself in a God- 
»rsaken port called Santos, Brazil. The salesman, whose 
ame for the purpose of this story will be Wright, had 
ecome rather tired of his job. It was his first trip, and 
ie novelty had lasted as far as Rio, but, after leaving 
iat really interesting city, be began to think of little old 
‘ew York, and of the wife and children up in Harlem. 
Wright’s particular task was that of establishing 
tencies. He did not peddle his machines from door 
1) door, but endeavored to persuade local dealers to 
andle. them. He had had fairly good luck. The 
‘merican brand of sewing-machine is well liked 
road, and is an article that anybody can use from 
ape Wrangel to the Black Holeof Calcutta. Wright’s 
articular sample was shiny and ornamental to the 
st degree, and he did not have to talk very much 
ith his fingers and an interpreter to place it. Yet 
! was not happy, and the homesickness that had 
rted in Bahia reached its crisis in Santos. 
He had been three days in town, looking about in 
listless manner before making his formal calls upon 
ie few merchants who would be apt to handle his 
ods. He had exhausted the sights and was sick 
id tired of the humid, hot nights, of the blazing, 
imace-like days; of the dirty, ill-paved streets and 
te dirtier, smelling wharves, not to mention the 
lasmatic odors heavy with the effluvia of dying 
\getation that came sweeping across the river from 
te heights on the other side. The droning of tropical 
— and the discordant notes of an unfamiliar 
gue got on his nerves, and when he chanced to see 
t: American flag at the stern of a steamer coming 
7c river from the sea, he began to make perilous 


Ter is a disease called nostalgia by medical men 


olutions. 
“When is the next boat to God’s country?’’ he 
ed the clerk of the little hotel after dinner that 
ening. 
: The man, who was a Portuguese equipped with a 
: S,aking acquaintance with thesix principal languages, 
_ td him politely that steamers sailed for all parts of 
t: world almost every day. Would he like to mail 
»tter to the United States? 
‘I am tired of mailing letters,” replied Wright 
ghly. “I want to get out of this hole—that’s what!” 
e clerk knew why the American was in Santos, 
he knew everything about every guest at the 
h elry. He had told the proprietor that day that 
Sewing-machine man was good for at least a week. 
1 now the American was asking about sailing dates 
Aine! It was curious. 
You finish business queek,” he ventured. “I think 
¥¢ sell the plenty machines in Santos. Why——” 


Wright cursed him and strode from the room. Shortly 
before midnight, as the porter was about to lock the front 
door, the American brushed past him and disappeared 
into the dank mists rolling in from the river. What hap- 
pened after that was told me by our consular represent- 
ative over a pipe at the club one night several years later. 

‘“‘T knew the chap was in town,” he said. ‘‘In fact, he 


called to pay his respects the day of his arrival. I remember 
that he asked me to give him several letters of introduction 
to the merchants, and as his credentials were all right I 
obliged him. The night in question I worked rather late 
over some department reports, and I think it must have 
been after midnight when a German, who keeps a bar and 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSUN 


The Only Sure Cure is a Steamer Ticket 


pool-room on that little plaza you saw near the second 
landing, burst into the room. He was considerably excited, 
and puffed away at a great rate—which is bad down here, 
you know. 

“Herr consul,’ he stammered, ‘der’s a man—I think 
he is ein Jankee—going off his nut down py mein blace. 
He come in yust now und asked me vich vas der steamer 
bound for Nieu York as he had to svim aboard right avay. 
I told him he mustn’t svim in der water here or he get der 
yellow fever kervick. He laughs so funny und said he 
knew me ven IJ kept a blace on Broadway. Vould I dake 
three drinks mit him for old times’ sake? I don’t know 
Broadvay und I don’t vant three drinks, but I takes von 
to humor him. He drinks seltzer himself. Den I tells 
mein man to vatch him vile I call you.’ 

“While he was rattling away in his queer broken English 
I had put on my helmet and a light waterproof coat I 
always wear late at night, and we were out of the house 
and down the street by the time he had finished. I knew 
by the German’s description that it was the sewing-machine 
salesman, and I feared that the man was in a bad way 

The symptoms indicated a very serious condition 
of affairs. When a foreigner who is unacclimated 
begins to potter about and talk irrationally, it spells 
only one thing— Yellow Jack. 

“The distance to the German’s place was not more 
than five blocks, and we soon reached the little plaza 
fronting it. As we emerged from the side street I 
saw a man, hatless and in his shirt-sleeves, dart 
across the plaza and vanish in the direction of the 
river, which was not more than two hundred yards 
away —in fact, only one short street. 

“““Ter he goes now!’ cried the German. ‘Kervick! 
He vants to svim!’ 

‘“You know that I never like to run, and especially 
in a climate like this, but I realized that it would be 
all up with the chap if he once got into the water; so 
the German and I footed it across the plaza in a 
manner most undignified for a consular representa- 
tive of the United States of America. The German’s 
man joined us as we dashed down the middle of the 
narrow street. He explained that the crazy American 
had suddenly slipped from his hands while he was 
trying to hold him, and, throwing off his coat and 
hat, had wildly announced that he had to catch the 
steamer for New York. 

“When we reached the waterside, where it was 
rather dark, several seconds passed before we espied 
the fugitive. I finally caught sight of him picking 
his way across an abandoned and broken-down wharf 
My heart was in my throat, for I saw that in another 
step or two he would be in theriver. On the impulse 
of the moment I called out lustily: ‘I say, Wright, 
hold on there—I’ve something for you!’ 

“He wavered as if irresolute, and that gave me 
time to make up an excuse. ‘You haven’t your 
ticket, man!’ I added. ‘They won’t let you go 
aboard without your ticket, you know. Come back 
here and I’ll give it to you.’ 

“Tt was an almighty lucky inspiration for Wright. 
He promptly turned and marched back to where we 
stood. The second he came within reaching distance 
we grabbed him, but the action was not needed, He 
collapsed into the German’s arms, completely dead 
beat. We hurried him to my house and called a 
doctor. 
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“Now comes the strangest part of the 
story. The physician watched him care- 
fully all that night, and the following day 
declared that he could not find the slightest 
symptom of fever Wright recovered his 
senses within ten hours—in fact, after he 
had a sleep—and I am blessed if he remem- 
bered a thing from the time he had spoken 
to the hotel clerk. I persuaded him to get 
out of Santos at once, and packed him off to 
Montevideo, where there are some white 
men and a decent climate. He made out 
well there and continued on around to the 
Pacific Coast. I have seen homesick travel- 
ing men, but Wright’s case was the worst I 
have ever struck. I was going to say that 
it’s queer to see a big, grown-up man like 
that pine for his home and fireside, but I 
guess it is natural enough, after all.” 

The man on the road in the United States 
and those who send him out have very little 
conception of the important part played by 
emotions in the work of a traveling sales- 
man abroad. I can imagine a nice, jolly, 
well-groomed drummer of the genus Yan- 
kee suddenly transported with his little 
sample-case from the vicinity of the Palmer 
House in Chicago to the Calle Constitucion, 
Bogota, say, around the noon hour. In 
Chicago he would have ‘‘just eighteen 
minutes to see Bloch, Einstein & Myers 
before catching the eleven fifty-seven train 
for Joliet,’ but in Bogota he would look 
about him at a deserted plaza, deserted 
streets, a starved mongrel howling dismally 
from some gutter, and a few buzzards flap- 
ping lazily overhead. He would find the 
majority of the shop doors barred and 
locked, and those that were open tenanted 
only by a drowsy clerk who announced that 
the ‘‘padrone’’ was then in the blissful 
enjoyment of his siesta. At four in the 
afternoon he would be able to see the pro- 
prietor long enough to pass the timé of day 
and ascertain that perhaps he could talk 
business the following Thursday. And it 
would be dollars to doughnuts that the fol- 
lowing Thursday would prove to be a fiesta 
day, when neither the proprietor nor any 
of his assistants would work ‘‘from the fear 
of God.” 

Several years ago, two Americans, travel- 
ing men, both hustlers, decided to try their 
luck abroad. Each had a pretty thorough 
knowledge of selling goods, and one, whose 
name was Dawson, had made a trip to 
Mexico. He was able to say ‘‘howdy”’ in 
Spanish, and knew a tram-car from a burro, 
but that was about all. After mature delib- 
eration, they decided to invest their few 
thousand dollars in a line of samples extend- 
ing from typewriters to wire fencing, and 
to open a ‘Grand Exposition of American 
Merchandise and Novelties” at Rosario, 
Argentina. After they had bought their 
passage tickets and had paid freight on 
their goods they did not have much capital 
left. As they glanced over the invoices, 
however, and saw what a rattling line of 
goods reposed peacefully in the steamer’s 
hold, they found plenty of material with 
which to build the usual air-castles. 

The new concern, members of the great 
army of ‘‘American Invaders,’”’ leased a 
good-sized storeroom with a double patio 
midway between the railway station and 
the river, and opened up with a bang. 
Johnson—he was the other man—sug- 
gested that they have a street parade with 
peons carrying samples behind a brass 
band, but Dawson said that it was not 
customary. 

“We'll fit up the shop, and put a big sign 
over the door—then wait,” he said confi- 
dently. ‘‘When the hombres round here 
know that we have the best outfit of goods 
in town, they’ll give us enough to do.”’ 

_ They waited a week, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few callers who came out of curi- 
osity, their shop was empty. It was the 
same the second week, and the third. Then 
Dawson advised advertising in the local pa- 
pers. One hundred and fifty dollars in gold 
—half their remaining fortune—was spent 
in this manner, but still the customers did 
not come. A German merchant from the 
next street dropped in about this time, and, 
after carefully looking over the stock, said: 

“Pisness is pum, eh? I don’t tink youdo 
much in this gountry, anyvey. I peen here 
six years und I don’t make aliving. If you 
vant to sell oudt I pid on your stock, eh?” 

“When we are ready to sell out we'll send 
you an engraved invitation to come to the 
funeral,’’ said Dawson. 

_That week the remaining clerk was 
discharged and then the peon who acted 
as porter was let go. The rent was paid for 
three months, but the time soon arrived 
when the partners compared purses and 
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totaled up less than ten dollars, national 
money. ‘That night, Johnson, whose cour- 
age had reached a low level, asked Dawson 
if they were not equal partners in every- 
thing. 

‘Of course, Jim,’’ replied Dawson, some- 
what surprised. ‘‘Why? What’s in your 
noddle now?” 

“Half the stock is mine?’”’ 

SOVies: 4 

‘‘We have four typewriters. Two belong 
to me?”’ 

Dawson assured him that he even owned 
half the dust on their sample roll-top desk. 
Johnson did not vouchsafe any explanation, 
but that night late several native carriers 
came to the door while Dawson was asleep 
at his modest boarding-house. Johnson 
and the German merchant accompanied 
them. The following morning Dawson, 
whose turn it was to open up, discovered 
that exactly one-half the sample goods in 
stock had vanished, and in their stead was 
a note which read: 


lam sorry, old man, but I just had to 
doit. This confounded country would 
be my finish if I stayed another week. 
I took only my share, as you will see. 
I would have spoken to you about it 
and asked you to come along, but I 
know your confounded obstinacy, and 
I felt sure you would refuse. 1 hope 
you will not stay here until you lose 
everything. I shall wait at Buenos 
Ayres until the tenth. If you don’t 
join me by that time I shall go home. 
Good luck to you. JIM. 


Dawson didn’t whistle very much that 
day. He went about in grim silence, rear- 
ranging the small remaining stock of goods 
so that the great room would not appear 
quite barren. After closing time that night 
he spent hours at his desk, drafting an an- 
nouncement which he had set up and printed 
in both Spanish and English the following 
day, paying for the work with money raised 
on his watch. I have a very clear recollec- 
tion of the wording of that announcement. 
It was unique in the line of South American 
advertising. It ran as follows: 


TO EVERY MAN WHO BELIEVES 
IN A FAIR SHOW: 


Just six weeks ago I came to this 
country with a stock of American 
novelties and a partner. To-day I 
have about half the stock and no part- 
ner. The partner got cold feet and 
hiked back home, taking with him his 
share of our goods. Now, although I 
don’t blame Johnson, I will say that I 
am not that kind of a Yankee. I am 
no quitter, savvy? If business don’t 
pick up soon I'll have to move from my 
present shop, but I won’t move from 
town. You will find me doing business 
somewhere if it’s from a barrel on the 
street. I don’t ask for anything but a 
fair show. I have the goods and can 
get more. If you want anything in the 
line of American novelties, just drop 
in. Ill be on exhibition myself from 
seven-thirty A. m. to ten p. m., although 
Iamnonovelty. There are plenty like 
me in the States. Come one, come all! 

Grand Exposition of American Mer- 
chandise and Novelties. 

Cyrus Bartnsrivce Dawson, 
Sole Proprietor. 


I would like to describe how the Ameri- 
can store was simply swamped that day by 
buyers of every nationality, but it wouldn’t 
be true. Such things happen only in fiction. 
The following evening, however, several 
railway officials from the Rosario road 
dropped in, one of them being the local 
purchasing agent. He did not have much 
to say, but when he left Dawson held an 
order for sixty metres of five-inch leather 
belting and six dozen railway lamp-chim- 
neys—not a very large order, but en- 
couraging. Within a week almost every 
American in town and more than half the 
English residents had oceasion to call at the 
‘Exposition,”’ and presently Dawson found 
it necessary to reéngage his peon porter. 

Even with renewed prosperity it was 
heart-breaking work making both ends 
meet, but Dawson’s ultimate triumph 
came when another American with capital 
and a stupendous admiration of Dawson’s 
pluck joined forces with him. To-day the 
shop in Rosario is only a branch of the 
head quarters office at Buenos Ayres, and 
Dawson himself is firmly installed in New 
York as the American resident partner ; but 
there is a very tender bit of sentiment 
about that double patio place in Rosario, 
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and if you go there some day the manager 
may show you as a personal favor a yellow 
and time-stained copy of the ‘‘ Yankee 
Announcement.” 

Not long ago President Roosevelt sent 
a message to the Senate in which he strongly 
approved of asuggestion made by Assistant 
Secretary of State Loomis to have appointed 
six special consular agents, or ‘‘ commercial 
attachés.”” These representatives are to 
have for their duty the promotion of Ameri- 
can trade in foreign lands, and it is sug- 
gested that they be distributed as follows: 

“One to cover Austria, the Balkan States, 
Germany, Switzerland, Russia, and other 
countries of Northern Europe; one for 
France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean ; 
the third for Great Britain and her depend- 
encies; the fourth for Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and South 
America; the fifth for Asia, more particu- 
larly Asiatic Russia, China and Japan; 
and the sixth to be held in reserve for special 
service and particular missions.” 

That this is a step in the’right direction 
must be acknowledged by every one hav- 
ing practical experience with foreign trade, 
but unfortunately it is only a step. If the 
suggestion had called for three times six 
special consular agents, so that each could 
devote himself entirely to one country for 
the next three or four years, it would have 
been better. It is a part of our antiquated, 
inefficient handling of the foreign trade 
question that we rely to some extent upon 
the reports made by the members of our 
consular service. The system is not bad, 
but one can’t do anything with merely a 
system —those who carry it out must know 
their business. With few exceptions, our 
consuls are not practical business men. 
They were not appointed because they 
knew structural steel, or cotton goods, or 
the ethics of trade in general, yet their 
monthly reports on available markets 
abroad for our products are distributed 
under the official seal of a Government 
department. 

It is to be hoped that the men selected 
for the position of special consular agents, 
or “commercial attachés,’”’ will be well 
drilled not only in trade conditions, but also 
in the art of rendering authentic, concise 
and intelligent reports for the benefit of 
the export interests of the United States. 
Their work will be interesting enough, but 
it is doubtful if it will include any of the 
picturesque experiences common to the lot 
of the American salesman abroad. 


Queer BooKKeeping 


pee queerest partnership I ever knew of 
was revealed not long ago when a special 
accountant of my acquaintance was sum- 
moned to prepare a statement of the 
standing of two partners who were about 


to separate. Several years before they had | 


bought a large tract of acre property and 
subdivided it into city lots, selling these on 
the installment plan, giving contracts for 
deeds. He found that one of the partners 
had kept the records of the first three years 
of business transactions in a series of vest- 
pocket memorandum-books, while the 
other partner had only a bank account to 
show his part in the business. 

For several years of the partnership the 
country was suffering from a business de- 
pression which made it impossible for those 
who owned lots to keep up their payments. 
Under the terms of the sale-contracts the 
title to the property remained in the posses- 
sion of the partners until the final payment 
had been made, and forfeiture of all rights 
resulted from the lapse of a certain number 
of payments. Instances in which the prop- 
erty had reverted to the partners were nu- 
merous, and several such sale-contracts had 
been in force, at different times, upon the 


same lot. In fact, one piece of property was | 


contracted for no less than seven different 
times. 

When the accountant went to probe into 
matters and to press the bookkeeping part- 
ner with questions the ordeal of continuous 
explanation was a very severe one and 
showed its effects upon him most painfully. 
In a surprisingly short time he broke com- 
pletely under the strain and became dis- 
tracted, in the legal sense of the term. 
Before the accountant’s statement was com- 
pleted it became clearly evident that this 


partner had imposed upon his unsuspecting | 


associate and had manipulated the accounts 
preatly to his own advantage. It was as. 
oosely conducted business as I have ever 
met with. —Otto W. Helbig. | 


OUR BROAD CLA 


is that no fashionable haberdasher will sell you the 
any of the goods we offer, at anything like our pri 
deliver at your door, all charges paid. We take 
chances, knowing you will be pleased. We have ni 
rent to pay,—no salesmen. We keep but few sam 
our office, and receive from day to day only what goods 
necessary to fill our ordets,— often, in fact, shipping d 
from factory. You are sure to get no old stock or old st 
We can and do sell better goods at lower prices than ri 


OUR OFFER: We will send postpaid 


ceipt of price, any of the g 
named below, subject to your approval, veryt 
guaranteed to be as represented. If dissatisfied 
goods you may return them, and we will exchange 
refand your money, as you 
wish. Under this offer you are 
taking no chances. We must 
please you or there is no sale. 
We inust do just as we say, or 
responsible magazines will re- 
fuse our advertisements. 
We made our reputation on 
our neckties. Examine those 
you are paying 50c. for at your 
retailers. Note how the silk 
wears off the surface, showing 
the cotton back. Then examine 
one of ours and see that the 
material is all silk. Retailers 
will ask you 75c. or $1.00 each 
for good ties of this kind. We 
sell you at wholesale prices, 
though you need not buy large 
quantities. All our ties are of 
the same quality,—the best. 
This is also true of everything 
we sell. 
FOUR-IN-HAND TIES: All 
silk, full size and length, will 
outwear two or three of the regu- 
lar 50c. kind. Latest New York 
styles and patterns. We can 
send you plain white or black 
silk, or satin, or assorted colors 
that will please the most fastidi- 


yt y 
caareaae $3 for box of 6 
pone STRING OR CLUB TIES 


to wear with pleated bosom 
or negligee shirts, or for ladies’ 
wear. All silk, 50 inches long, 
11% inches wide, assorted colors, 
or in plain black or white silk or 


satin, to any 
address. . 9d f0r box of 6 
AT TIES for evening wear, with standing or turn 


lars, all silk, in black, white or assorted 
colors, to any address $3 for b 


No ties made up; all to be tied by wearer. 
WHITE LINEN DRESS SHIRTS: 


1st.— 3 ply pleated linen b a 
Shire 18 to 2A pleats, eT $7.50 for b 


2nd.— 3 ply ip linen pone shirts, open front 
atstyle, 944,11 or 13-inch bosoms, s 
lis attichied y= $7.50 for b 


cuffs attached 
3rd.— Extra quality 4-ply 14!4-inch linen bosom 
and back, with or without cuffs 
attached, regular §2.00 quality . . $9.00 for b 
QVALESQUE SHIRTS: No Straps! No Flaps! 


No Buckles! No Buttons required to keep 
perfect 


Box’s White LINEN BOSOM 
DRESS SHIRTS 


OLORED PERCALE SHIRTS in splendid sel ecti 
ground, striped, or figured, with cuffs, and full leng 
bosoms, open front and back, ¢ 


1 f good li- 3 
cation, to any address...» 
$9.00 for b 


Shirt order: 


Best grade 

All our shirts are marle to fit you. 
tain measurements, size of neck-band, length of sl 
back collar button to point of shoulders, to 

Cheap shirts are sold at lower prices but the q 
them. Our shirts at our prices are the best an 
sidered, are the cheapest shirts offered by any: ne 
PAJAMAS: Colors, Gray, Black or Blue in 

patterns. rm 

No. 1.—Good quality Demet Flannel, pear! b 

kerchief pocket, double ; 

stitched and felled seams Box of 3 Su 
No. 2. -- Fine quality Teasel Down Flannel, p 

buttons, reinforced fronts, 


louble stitched and felled 
seams (a ae Box of 3 Su 
NIGHT SHIRTS, same material and colors as 


length, double stitched seams, pockets and 


collars. 1 $6.00 ior 


No. 1.— Light-weight Domet . . f 
No. 2.— Medium-weight Domet . . . $7.50 for t 
No. 3. — Heavy-weight Teasel Down $9.00 fo 


QNE-PIECE UNDERWEAR, thie greatest s 
point of comfort in men’s apparel yet in! 
cally seamless, fits beautifully and wears W 

never go back to two-piece suits. 
In cotton, finest quality . . $9.00 for box 
In merino, finest quality . . $10.50 for box | 


(Single trial suit in cotton $3.00, in merino < 
purchaser to pay express charges. 


SUSFENDEES. — Finest quality, full elastic 
white, gray, 
regular $1.00 kind 

ETROPOLITAN FAST BLACK HOSE. —T! 

and most satisfactory that ever went on men 

our neckties, these socks have made us lots of 
have seen poorer quality socks retail at 50c a pair. | 
ably the best bargain you have f 6 
ever had offered you. Our price Box o : 


everything sent prepaid. An 
satisfactory may be returned for exchange, 
Laz 


REMEMBE 


your money. Send money by P. O. or 
Order, or add 10 cents to check to cover ext 


Our Motto: ‘‘A Satisfied Customer C 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


METROPOLITAN NECKW 
1 Madison Avenue : 


“TUSKIER grows 
D the little room, 
; and more woeful 
‘sound your sobs as you 
‘bedew the pillow with 
your ceaseless tears. 
Anon you pause and 
hold your breath to 
listen; but nobody comes or seems to be 
paying any attention; for you have been a 
bed boy—oh, a very bad boy!—and have 
been sent to bed without your supper, 
almost in broad daylight. 
_ “Boo-hoo! Boo-h-hoo! B-b-boo-h-h- 
hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo! H-h-hoo!’’ 

' It is terrible to be a bad boy. 

i “Boo-hoo! Hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

But you are good now. 

 “Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

| You did not mean to be so bad. No. 

_ “Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!’’ 

Oh — 

~ “Boo-hoo! Boo-h-hoo! Boo-hoo-00-00!”’ 
| You are utterly miserable, and marooned 
-iere with only your grief for company. 

_ “Boo-hoo! Boo-h-hoo!” 

_ The night settles down, and still you are 
msuccored and unforgiven, loudly repent- 
imt as you may be. 

“Boo-hoo! Boo-h-hoo-00-00!”’ 

Hark! Somebody is mounting the stairs. 
Tou redouble your appealing sobs. Amidst 
jhe darkness mother comes gliding into 
he room. 

 “Johnny?’’ says mother’s voice, gently 
emonstrating, gently pitying. 

__ “Boo-hoo! H-h-hoo!”’ 

| Mother sits upon the bedside and with 
ealing touch smooths your wet and 
yretched brow. 

_ “Are you sorry you were naughty, dear?’’ 
“Y-y-yes. _Boo-hoo-hoo-00!”’ 

“You will be good now?”’ 
“Y-yes, ma’am. Boo-hoo! H-h-hoo!”’ 
“You are sure? Very sure?”’ 

“Yes! Y-y-yes! Oh, I will be good, 
1amma; i will be good!- Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 
_“Mother’s own boy! There, there; don’t 
ryanymore. I'll bring you some crackers. 
jad then you must go to sleep.”’ 

“Can’t I get up?”’ 

_“No; not to-night. But it’s bedtime, 
jayway. And you’ll never be bad any 
\ore?”’ 

“Til never be bad any more,’ you 
romise earnestly. 

She kisses you, and wipes your face with 
er own handkerchief; and she brings you 
p some crackers—father tacitly approving 
her ministrations. 

She kisses you again —in her kiss a prayer 
id a blessing—and leaves; and, with the 
arkness not so desolate as ten minutes 
evious, sobs defunct, you munch your 
anna, and—very, very, very good—you 
i asleep. 

Methods of being bad were varied; lead- 
g, of course—but through channels of 
jun and disecomfort—to being good again. 
te pendulum swung now in the one direc- 
on, now inthe other. Being bad might be 
jacking up Maggie’s clean kitchen floor, 

‘calling her a ‘darned old fool” or other- 
\se maltreating her; or answering mother 
‘ father saucily, or misrunning errands, 
(whining about being deprived of some 
(veted pleasure, or even from so slight a 
latter as an article of food not te the taste ; 

d then, once you told a lie! Ah, the 
lackness of that! 
Once you smoked real tobacco—but 
ie Was a badness and penalty together. 

Une may not always explain just why 
ce bad. Many a day the condition is 
tirely outside of one’s volition. In fact, 
Sne days are ruled by an evil star, against 
Wich there is no contending, from which 
tare is no appeal. Things go wrong from 
t» very start. 
All unconscious of impending trouble, 
4 awaken to greet the smile of morn 
ghtening ee cozy chamber; and inno- 
eitly, even happily, you descend the stairs 
breakfast. : 
,Good-morning,” says mother. 
ot, Good-morning,” says father. 

Good-morning,” you agree. 
ce apparently, a good morning it is. 
_ 4s, how quickly does it prove to be other- 
“e—and an afternoon follows! 

_ nthe first place, you draw a burnt piece 


(0 ie and properly you stick out your 


- 
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“What is the matter, Johnny?” asks 
mother presently. ‘Aren’t you going to 
eat your toast?”’ 

“Tt’s burnt,’ you declare. 

“Let me see.’ 

“Oh, that isn’t burnt enough to hurt it!”’ 
asserts father bluffly. 

“Tt is, too!” you reaffirm, indignant. 

“Johnny!”’ 

Father’s voice suddenly becomes warn- 
ing, watchful? 

“Kat it, and say nothing,” 
mother, supporting him. 

“It is, too, burnt!’ you whine. 

“That piece of toast is good enough for 
anybody,’ decrees father. “If you can’t 
eat it, you may leave the table.” 

“But I’m hungry, and I want some 
toast!’ you whine, further. 

“Johnny,”’ announces father—mother, 
by her severe look upon you, abetting— 
“if I hear another word of complaint I 
shall punish you!”’ 

“T don’t like burnt toast!’ you falter. 

“Must we begin the day by whipping 
you?”’ suggests mother. 

ee No’m.”’ 

“Well, [should hope not,” shereproaches. 

So should you. Much abused, you nibble 
disdainfully at the toast; and moved to 
make the best of a bad bargain eventually 
worry it down with three or four decisive 
gulps and reach for more. It was not so 
very burnt—but your evil genius is perched 
upon your luckless shoulder; everything 
goes wrong with you. 

You may not be whipped; possibly you 
may not be sent supperless to bed; but you 
certainly are fated to serve a term of im- 
prisonment on the home premises, and to 
suffer the humiliation of answering, when 
invited outside by solicitous comrades: 

“Naw; I can’t. I’ve got to stay in the 
yard.” 

Perhaps, to lighten your confinement, 
they venture in; whereupon mother calls, 
from the window or door—her voice mild 
but decisive, and, as befitting the case, 
slightly solemn: 

“Boys, you mustn’t talk to Johnny, or 
play with him. He’s been naughty. You 
can come over some other time.”’ 

And amidst an embarrassing silence your 
company leaves—once outside, to secamper 
away, jeering. Humph! That is kind of 
mean of mother. And, lonesomely, you 
proceed to wander about again. 


directs 


The signs of boyhood’s zodiac shift very 
rapidly, and are most eccentric. The day 
may be ushered in under the auspices of 
the Sign of the Circus, or under Pisces, 
the Sign of Fish, when without much warn- 
ing the Sign of Aquarius, pouring forth 
tears, may be in the zenith, and the Sign 
of the Whip in the ascendent—to effect a 
conjunction! 

Mother had dispatched you upon an 
errand, and blithely you had departed; 
and the mission, to result in benefit, requir- 
ing expedition, you had engaged to go 
straight “‘there’”’ and come straight back. 

“Now, remember, Johnny; I am in a 
hurry and J shall be waiting,”’ called mother. 

““Yes’m,’’ you answered. 

You responded in good faith, and your 
intentions were entirely creditable. But, 
taking advantage of your absence, the 
family clocks went galloping ahead (erratic 
clocks they were, now too slow—at meal- 
time—and now too fast—at bedtime), 
and when, oppressed by foreboding of storm, 
you entered, breathless, the yard, and, hesi- 
tant, the door, you found not only mother, 
but father also, awaiting, to confront you. 

“Oh, Johnny! How could you? And 
when you knew I was in a hurry!”’ accused 
mother, almost tearfully. 

“But I came as quick as I could,” you 
defended feebly. 

‘““Mamma says that you left home at 
half-past two; and now it is nearly six!” 
informed father sternly. 

You hung your head, and shuffled your 
feet,and wished that you might conveniently 
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The Way of the Young Transgressor 
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be transported else- 
where. Things cer- 
tainly looked black. 

“Where have you 
been all this time?” 
reproached mother. 

Jus: playin’ 
didn’t think it was 
so late,’ you stammered. 

“But didn’t mamma tell you to be right 
back?”’ demanded father. 

“Yes, sir,’’ you admitted faintly. 

“Then why didn’t you do it?” 

“And you knew how I was waiting,” 
supplemented mother, still mournfully. 

“I forgot,” you whimpered. 

Yes; your domestic affairs were in des- 
perate straits. There was a pregnant 
silence, while father and mother severely 
eyed you—their uncompromising gaze pen- 


etrating the top of your shamed head, | 


thence forcing your heart into your tradi- 
tional boots and weighting you to the floor. 

How, amidst that silence, your being 
revolted against those allurements which 
had waylaid you, and kidnaped you, and 
got you into this fix, and now had left you 
stranded, naked and without resource! 

“T am much afraid,’ spoke father 
slowly, after an age and a day of silence, 
“that he deserves a hard whipping, Mary.” 

Youwere afraid so, too ; and with poignant 
trepidation you awaited mother’s reply. 

“Yes—I am afraid so,”’ declared mother 
sorrowfully. ‘‘He has been very naughty, 
and he knew how much trouble he was 
causing me.” 

Dread froze about your heart. You 
perceived yourself the culprit convicted 
and condemned. 

“He can stay here with you—right 


where he is, till I come back,” directed | 


father. 

Walking heavily, irrevocably, father left 
the room; you heard him pass through the 
kitchen, into the back yard. He had gone 
to cut a switch from that all-too-handy 
cherry-tree—a fresh switch. 

The stillness of the house was frightful; 
and so ominous, half-pitying, half-pitiless. 


Even the steps of Maggie the girl seemed | 


hushed, as she 


intuitively sensed the 
tragedy about to be enacted. 


“Tieck-tock; 


tick-tock; bad boy; bad boy; bad boy!” | 
resounded the clock upon the mantel. | 


Mother said not a word; she only gazed | 


upon you; you did not look up, but you 
felt her. : 

The back door slammed. Father was 
coming in—bringing the switch through 
the kitchen, in plain view of Maggie! . . 
"Twas true! You were going to get a whip- 
ping—for here he was, with the switch. 
You shot a hasty, helpless glance at him. 
He was bearing down—and was holding 


it—lithe and trimmed and stingy—by | 


his side. 


The crisis was upon you; and breaking | 
all restraint you writhed in agony of soul | 


and anticipated agony of flesh. 
“No, no!’’ you besought, your tears 


gushing and your face distorted in wet | 
“I don’t want to be whipped! I | 
You hopped | 


appeal. 
don’t want to be whipped!” 
from foot to foot, and in the kitchen Maggie 
stopped all work, to give ear. ‘‘I’ll never 
do it again! 

You would have flopped to your knees 
and wooed him as a god and the cherry 
switch as a fetish, if the worst demanded it. 

Father glances at mother, and mother 
glances at father. Father delays his hand, 
and a wild flutter of hope throbs within you. 

“T won’t do it again! I didn’t mean to 
forget!’’ you blubber convulsively. 

‘Shall we let him off this time?”’ suggests 
father gravely. 

“Maybe; he says he will never do it 
again,’’answers mother, with tonetentative. 

They eye you. 

“Tl never do it again,’”’ you sob. 

““Well,’’ decrees father impressively, 
“this time we won’t whip him. We'll just 
put the whip in the closet, and keep it in 
readiness, so that neat time ” and with 
significant ostentation he stows the instru- 
ment of torture in the closet-corner. 

You are so grateful that you would hug 
him and mother; and so utterly crushed, 
but thankful, that without question you 
accept whatever other punishment is dealt 
out—as dealt out it assuredly is—to you. 

(Continwed on Page 22) 


Papa, I’ll never do it again!”’ | 
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New York Style 


Women envy and men admire it. 

You can have it without leaving 
your home, no matter where you 
live. ce = 

Simply write for our Style Book 
and Samples, and let us make your 
garments to your measure. 


| Winter Suits au Cloaks 


Everything Nothing 
Made to *6 to 25 Ready 
Order Made 


The garment you order is cut so as to 
become vow and is made to fit you. 

Every garment we make has a charm 
of style that instantly stamps it as a 
New York production. 

Each garment is made from some one 
of the 150 styles illustrated in our Style 
Book (sent free) which shows what is 
being worn now by fashionable dressers 
in this great fashion centre. 

We carry over 400 materials—all new 
and designed especially for this season’s 
wear. Guaranteed to be fast colors and 
well shrunken. Make your choice from 
samples which, with the Style Book, we 
send FREE to any part of the United States. 

We guarantee to fit you or refund 
your money. 

Do not fail to send for the Style Book 
and Samples before you decide on your 
Winter costume. 

They will save you trouble and expense 
and serve as a guide to what will be 
fashionable this season. They will relieve 
you of all dressmaking troubles. 

The Style Book illustrates : 

Visiting Costumes, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $25 

We prepay express charges to any part of the U, S. 
We semmd free bein vat fo guy nae gett Uist 
showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment 
of samples of the newest materials, and simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a Suit, Skirt, 


Cloak or Rain Coat, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders. Established 
Only 17 Years 


No Agents or 
Braiches 


Write for Fre 
No intending purchaser of leather furniture ; 
request. It will protect you from being impos 
which the market is flooded. Book ie 
conceivable purpose. It has 82 pages sl}; 


Lounges, Davenports, Sofa-Beds ar 
book. Prices from $3.50 for single chairs to 


No. 805389 — Karpen Library Suite. A beau- 
tiful Colonial design of exquisite taste, with fine molded 
surface, includes a sofa, arm-chair and side chair, Our 


Free Book ‘t W "’ shows 40 other leather library suites 
from $45 to $650. 


is the most beautiful in design, the most trustw 
to enjoy and love for generations. ‘The coveri 
cracks, peels or wears shabby, as ts the case w) 
by the U. S. Government in all its upholstered 
here, on every piece. Ask to see these trade-n. 
any other. Karpen Furniture is guaranteed. 


Write Today é, 


In October and November special discount sales o} 
the name of a dealer who can quote special low pric’ 


| 
| 
| 
We have another valuable book, Book ‘‘A,”” show | 


: No. 70785 : 3 3 : Y : 

G . i No. 70970==Karpen Turkish Rockerior of its kind ever printed; contains suggestions ast) 
No. 80973—Karpen Sleepy - Hollow Arm-Cnair, A Turkish rocker or arm-chair sance, Rococo, Chippendale, Sheraton, Colonial, |: 
Turkish Rocker or Arm-Chair. Combines No. '70785—Karpen Turkish Rocker or Arm-Chair, _ with tufted ears, back and arms, giving comfort in 
luxury of Sleepy-Hollow seat with the Turkish up- An excellently carved design in solid Cuban mahogany or se- any position which the user assumes. It is heavily | 


holstering. Most comfortable and durable. Our lected quarter-sawed oak, with an upper framework of steel sup- and nilely fringe duand i a most comfortableiclalr: e e ] 
Free Book ‘ W "’ shows over 150 other designs. porting the Turkish upholstering, producing a luxurious and ur Free book shows over other styles. a pen a | | n fr ] e 

durable construction. Our Free Book **W” shows over 150 r r A r 1S 7 © 
designs of leather chairs from $3.50 to $200. * } 


No. 90301—Karpen Morris Chair. This design is finely 
Constructed and the carvings are executed with great detail. 
Every portion of the framework is finely molded and finished. 
The back is of just the right shape to afford a maximum of com- 
fort. Our Free Book “* W"' shows 16 other designs of Morris Chairs. 


No. 80937—Karpen Mission Morris Chair, A char- 
acteristic design in Arts and Crafts style. Construction and 
workmanship throughout is the finest obtainable. The covering of 
Karpen Sterling Spanish Leather is the most suitable covering for 
Mission Furniture. Samples will be sent on request. Our Free 
Book ‘* W"’ shows over 75 other Mission styles, all excellent in 
design and workmanship. Prices $3.50 to $100. 


No. 80324— Karpen Library Chair or Rocker. An 
English design of excellent outline in which only the arms and 
legs of the framework show. It is made of solid Cuban mahogany 
of beautiful grain. Our Free Book ‘‘ W"' shows over 150 other 
styles of leather chairs for every conceivable purpose, ranging in 
price from $3.50 to $200 each. 


No. 80978 — Karpen Rocker or Chair. An exceptionally 
tasty design in a moderate priced chair, in which the arms are bent 
into just the right shape to afford the most comfort. The work- 
manship and design throughout is the finest. Our Free Book 
““W" shows over 150 other styles of leather chairs for every con- 
ceivable purpose, ranging in price from $3.50 to $200 each. 


No. 70787 — Karpen Sleepy-Hollow Rocker or Arm- 
Chair. A design of much merit and great comfort. The arms 
. are bent and shaped out of one piece, affording a smooth and 
No, 90801 . heautiful finish. The upholstering is the large, square, Turkish 
# tufting, making the chairs suft and luxurious. Our Free Book 
“W "shows over 150 other styles of leather chairs from $3.50 to 
$200 each. S 


World’s L) 
Karpen Bldg 


Guaraniced 
UpRolstered GF iccrectinssie 


e Leather Davenport Sof | 

Leather Hotel, Club a 

Furniture § eo 
Lea. Church and Lod 
Seatinge ...+-+s 


MARK ES 


No. 80937 


| Beweec see err es 


No. 70787 No. '70929—Karpen Morris Chair. A _ massive 


and finely constructed design of a kind that will last for 
generations. The carvings in the front of the chair are dug 
out of a solid piece of wood. The framework is beautifully 
finished in finely figured woods. Our Free Book ‘‘ W” 
shows 16 other designs. 


No. 80978 


No, 80324 


ee) 


Aone Warren Ser DOr ss a luxurious style of sofa made in No. 80049 — Karpen Couch. This is an excellent example of an artistic Colonial design witha finely 
hopauylof. heathen seain Pasi he ae Rec corner. , ee framework is solid Cuban ma- molded base and heavy hall legs. The upholstering is made in the finest Turkish style by the most skilled 
Book.“ W." stiows 36 otlier leather Dab ciate he oe) conrad claw lensiy Our Bree artisans inmerica. Covered with Karpen Sterling Leather—the highest grade genuine leather. It is 
- ther leather Davenports, the most beautiful assortment in the world luxurious and yielding. Our Free Book ‘‘ W'" shows over 40 other designs of| leather couches. 

| 


article for a den. 1 
Sterling Spanish 
request. Our Free 


* 


ir Free Book ‘““W”’ sent postpaid on 
.eap leather and leather imitations with 
designs of leather furniture for every 
rs, Morris Chairs, Rockers, 
xe any taste and to fit any pocket- 
| 

G 


senuine 


t 


niture 


an. A Karpen Leather piece is a thing 


- the very best leather made. It never 
nig Construction is the same as is used 
wwe place our two trade-marks, shown 
snd do not be persuaded to purchase 
di not found as represented. 


| 

e Book “W” 
ce ete) 
by eading dealers everywhere. Write us for 
end on the 500 other designs in Book ‘‘W.”’ 


ic Upholstered Furniture, the largest book 
s- Louis XIV, XV, XVI, Empire, Renais- 
sit on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Jealers Everywhere 


ed Furniture 
Blg., New York 
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No. 80989—Karpen Colonial Rocker 
or Arm-Chair. A reproduction of a Colonial 
design of great merit. The framework is finely 
molded and finished, and the upholstering is in 
the large, Turkish tufted style. Our ree Book 
“W"' shows over 150 other styles of leather 
chairs from $3.50 to $200. 


No. 40758 


. 77982 


No. 80745 —Karpen Mission Rocker or Arm-Chair. An attractive and comfortable 
Mission design in which the pillow and seat is filled with white elastic felt and the pillow in the back 
with silk floss, making it comfortable and durable. 
most suitable for Mission Furniture. Samples will be sent on request. Our Free Book “ W "shows 


| over 75 other Mission styles, all excellent in design and workmanship. Prices $3.50 to $100. 


' 


theladpiece. A most 
phil ‘tistic in een 
50% pale les will be sent on 


designs of leather couches. 


No. 80019— Karpen Leather Couch. 


Karpen Sterling Spanish Leather covering is the 


A most beautifully carved design, fitted with heavy, winged 
claw legs. The upholstering is the diamond-tufted Turkish style, of just the right shape to rest every 


muscle of the body. Covered with Karpen Sterling Leather. Our Free Book “‘ W"’ shows over 40 other 


No. 80515—Karpen Library Suite. A finely 
carved modern design, comfortable and of excellent work- 
manship and material. It includes sofa, arm-chair and side 
chair. Framework solid Cuban mahogany. Our Free Book 
“W"" shows 40 other designs of lilrary Suites, $45 to $650. 


No. §0991 


No. 80991 — Karpen Arm-Chair or Rocker. An attractive 
Colonial design, artistically constructed and most comfortable in seat- 
ing quality. The framework is solid Cuban mahogany of beautiful 
grain ancl finely finished. Our Free Book ‘‘W"’ shows 150 other styles. 


No, 40758 — Karpen Colonial Rocker or Arm-Chair, A 
fireside chair of most substantial construction and most comfortable 
seating quality. The framework is Colonial in style, and finely molded 
and finished. Our Free Book ‘‘W” shows over 150 other leather chairs, 
$3.50 to $200. 


No. 70777— Karpen Queen Anne Arm-Chair. A design 
in which the back is formed into a cushion or pillow effect. It is made 
ina luxurious English style uf upholstering and is most suitably covered 
in Genuine Morocco Leather. ‘Lhe framework is of solid Cuban 
mahogany of beautiful grain» Our Free Book ‘‘W” shows over 150 
other styles of leather chairs from $3.50 to $200 each. 


No, 70982 —Karpen Dining Chair. Colonial design of excel- 
lent taste, with heavy claw legs and finely shaped back. The frame- 
work is constructed of solid Cuban mahogany of heautiful grain, or 
selected quarter-sawed oak. Our Free Book ‘‘W"' shows 24 other 
dining chairs in Colonial, Chippendale and Flemish, from $3.25 to 
$30 each. 


No, 50791 — Karpen Sleepy-Hollow Arm-Chair. A chair 
which one learns to love. After a short use it so conforms to the shape 
of the body that it rests every muscle. Frame is elaborately carved 
and constructed of the finest solid Cuban mahogany. Our Free Book 
“W"’ shows over 150 other styles of chairs. Prices $3.50 to $200. 


No. 10072 —Congressional Swivel Office Chair. A design 
originally made for and in use in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D.C. It is extremely comfortable, artistic and lasting 
in construction. Itis also made in anarm-chair to match. The frame- 
work is solid Cuban mahogany of beautiful grain. Our Free Book 
“WW "shows 20 other designs of swivel office chairs of exceptional merit. 


sawed oak, finely finished. 


No. 80797 — Karpen Li- 


brary Chair. An excellent 
design with entirely upholstered 
conifortably shaped hack. 


Framework of solid Cuban 
mahogany, finely finished. Our 
Free Book “W”’ shows 150 
other styles of leather chairs. 
Prices from $3.50 to $200 each. 


No, 70777 


No. 80C41 — Karpen Automatic Sofa-Bed. One of thirty styles shown in our Free Book ‘ W." 
Can be changed from a beautiful sofa, as shown, to a soft and luxurious bed in a fewseconds, A box 
beneath contains bed dressing. Framework solid Cuban mahogany of beautiful grain or selected quarter- 
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Will” THE LIGHT TENSION ON 


SAVES 

Every time you press a 
key and print a letter on a 
typewriter, you. use from 2 
to 8 ounces of force. 

Every time you return the 
carriage to begin a new line, 
you use from I pound to 4 
pounds of force. 

40 letters a day, averaging 
26 lines, 50 characters to a 
line, means from 7540 lbs. to 


/ 


IEEE. 


30, 160 lbs. of force expended. 


Ml 


No wonder Typewriters 
wear out and operators get 


Le 


tired. 

The lowest figures above 
represent the Fox Type- 
writer, the others, practi- 
cally every other Type- 
writer than the Fox. 


LEE FEE 


The heavy tension of these 
other Typewriters is neces- 
sary in order to operate the 
machine. 


MLD 


T Ae Ss Veli Fox 
N Typewriters outlast all others. 
| THAT'S WHY Fox 

— W operators do more work. 
\ The Fox Typewriter does 
he \ work as near perfection as 
\ anything can be —alignment 
= -N perfect, Ictters properly 
spaced, no crowding, no 

filling, no fault to find. 


The only way we can con- 
vince you of the ability of 
the Fox to accomplish these 
the 
Where ever 


results is by trying 
machine itself. 


a Fox Typewriter is used it 


establishes a new standard for 
all kinds of type-written work. 
Fox 


Typewriter in vour office let 


_If you have not a 


us send you one at our ex- 


pense so you can prove these 
We 
are proving them every day 
in this way. 


statements yourself. 


OO EEL 


At least send for our catalog. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


468 North Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 


| with unpleasant consequences. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Sometimes, inadvertently, exploring the 
closet recesses, your hand encounters this 
whip, or kindred whips—brittle, mayhap, 
dry and dusty. You draw back, dis- 
quieted, abashed, and take another corner. 

Or else—or else, father does not place 
the whip in retirement—at once; no! 
Sentence is carried out, though the heavens 
fall! If father is not there, mother can rise 
to the oecasion—much as it hurts her. 

““Ya-a-ah! Got a whippin’, didn’t you! 
Aw, John got a whippin’!” gloats Hen, who, 
from without, had harkened, and inter- 
preted. 

‘“‘So’d you, last week! So’d you!” you 
retort, nagged and angered. 

And so he had—for you had heard. 


However, not all badness was fraught 
Badness 
outside of the family pale—badness even 
to the extent of scalif® somebody’s defenses 
and hooking apples, infraction of the Deca- 
logue that it was—is still, so far as you may 
determine, unatoned for. Probably pun- 
ishment is yet to come; but the apples did 
not, in many cases, deliver you to so much 
as a stomach-ache! Then there were other 
peceadillos, of like delightful and, as it 
seemed to you, innocuous character; but 
when you anticipated man’s estate, and 
you and Hen, behind the barn (oh, place 
of many secrets!), smoked real tobacco, 
then descended retributive justice swift 
and grim, as Mother Nature wielded 
spanking hand. 

Grape-vine—a dry stem—made a very 
good smoke. One could puff at it, and, by 
dint of blistering one’s tongue, keep it 
alight. Small canes and sticks of certain 
umbrellas were porous, and when cut into 
four-inch lengths ‘‘drew”’ finely, and, aside 
from a nauseous taste and an odor of 
scorching shellac, proved acceptable when 
nothing better offered. Brown paper rolled 
compactly into cigar form, large or small, 
answered, at times—although prone to 
flare up and threaten one’s nose. If 
authorized by an excessive cold, mother 
sparingly sanctioned cubeb to clear your 
head; but she strictly limited you. Best 
of all makeshifts was well-cured corn-silk; 
for this could be chewed, or smoked in 
corn-cob pipe, or rolled in paper. It had 
the advantage of looking like tobacco, and 
even colored one’s saliva. Nevertheless, 
none of these things was tobacco—real 


tobacco. 


Snoopie Mitchell—the incorrigible 


| Snoopie, and the to-all-practical-purposes 
| parentless; the enviable, jaunty and ragged 


free lance who went swimming and fishing 


whenever he pleased, and never had to 


work—brazenly smoked, on occasion, the 
material being odds and ends technically 
known as “‘snipes.’’ Snoopie puffed as 
nonchalantly as could any one, and spat 
profusely. Fired by the sight, you and 
Hen had pleaded for a puff—just one. 

“Aw, it’ll make you sick!” declared 
Snoopie majestically. 

“No, it won’t! It won’t—will it, Hen? 
Come on, Snoopie; just one!” 

Snoopie handed you the reeking stub, 
and you put it between your lips and drew 
gingerly. Faugh! The single whiff slightly 
staggered you. 

‘““Aw, gimme it!’’ demanded Hen jeal- 
ously. 

You gave it to him, and blew out a tri- 
umphant cloud. Hen tooka puff. Snoopie 
promptly regained the stub and inserted 
it in his own mouth. 

“Good, ain’t it?”’ you averred boldly 
to Hen—your lips smarting. 

Hen enthusiastically subscribed. 

“Gee!” he asserted. “I bet that was a 
ten-center; wasn’t it, Snoop?” 

“Naw! This ain’t no ten-center,”’ 
rebuked Snoopie, the connoisseur. “It’s 
nothin’ but a fiver. I know the feller who 
throwed it away’’—and Snoopie stalked off, 
puffing grandly. 

You covertly wiped your mouth, and 
looked at the back of your hand. So did 


| Hen. But if your lips were stinging, also 


| 
| 


was stinging your ambition. Likewise was 
Hen’s. How insipid was grape-vine, 
vrattan-stick, brown paper, corn-silk, or 
any other pitiful subterfuge invented by 
boyish ingenuity! How tame was the 
mother-administered cubeb, when you 


_ could smoke real tobacco, like Snoopie, 


and like a Man! 


To think was to plan; to plan was to act; 
and to act was for Hen, with you accessory 


before and after the fact, daringly to despoil 
his father’s private stock, and safely to 
produce the trophies, for mutual delecta- 
tion, behind the barn. 

“Here,” he said, in  stage-whisper, 
passing you one of the Schmidt horrified 
but helpless weeds. 

He stuck the other in his mouth. 

“Got a match?” 
voice somewhat impeded. 

“You got to bite off the end first,” you 
instructed. 

You bit off the end of your cigar; Hen 
bit off the end of his cigar. You scratched 
a match, and applied it. 

“Gimme a light,’ requested Hen in 
approved fashion. 

You transferred the fiame from your 
cigar to his. Squatting against the barn, 
you puffed; Hen puffed. 


“Mine draws dandy. Does yours?” 


praised Hen thickly. 


““You bet!?’ assured you—also thickly. 

“Beats corn-silk all hollow, don’t it?” 

“Of course! Corn-silk’s nothin’! This 
is reg’ler tobacco!’ 

Hen removed his cigar, and looked at 
it reflectively. _You removed yours, and 
looked at it. How much of it there still 
was! -How little of it had yielded! You 
fingered it hesitantly. Somehow, it did 


he asked gruffly— 


not appeal to you any more. You felt kind 
of queer, lackadaisical. 

You replaced the cigar, and proceeded 
with the puffing. Hen proceeded with his | 
puffing. 

“Bully, ain’t it?’’ you deposed to Hen. | 

“Uhhuh”’ replied Hen—but with no 
great degree of animation. 

A wave of deadly nausea swept through 
you. It passed—but left a cold perspira- | 
tion upon your brow. You gasped for | 
breath, and, removing your cigar, studied 
it again. There was almost as much of it 
as ever. Hen removed his cigar, for similar 
scrutiny. 

“Gee, you’re white!’’ you denounced. 

“So are you! You ought to see your- | 
self!”’ rebutted Hen. | 

Back flowed the wave of nausea; but in 
defiance of it you lifted your cigar, and, 
with hand noticeably shaky, restored it to 
your revolting lips. You puffed once— 
twice. Ugh! Your lips curled back, and 
fairly spat the thing into your fingers 
hastening to pluck it thence. The alley- 
way spun and wallowed, and you panted 
with the motion. 

“T—guess—I—don’t—want—to— 
smoke—any—more,”’ you faltered, your 
voice thin, detached. 

“‘[—don’t— either,’ stated Hen in the 
uncertain distance. ‘‘I’ve—got—to—go,” 
he added. 

You did not care. You dimly perceived | 
that he wandered off, somewhere. All 
right. You would not have moved, even 
were the barn about to tumble upon you. 
You merely settled, limp, sidewise. The 
cigar dropped from your nerveless fingers. 
Whew, in the midst of what a sea of nausea 
you were feebly striving! Not far away, 
in the first shade, Hen was lying on his face | 
—likewise expiating. Dear, dear! | 

At the next meal thereafter, two boys 
were found to be without appetite, and four 
parents suspected, knew and questioned. 
Hen got a “‘licking,’’ but you didn’t. Very | 
willingly you promised ‘‘not to do it again.”’ 
Oh, very willingly—ugh! Even corn-silk, 
for a time, repelled you. You were not so 
“big” as you thought you were. 


When you told the lie 

Right in the utterance of it you knew 
that mother knew; and the ‘‘No, ma’am”’ 
so boldly started ended weakly. Mother’s 
clear eyes searched you through and 
through. 

“You didn’t, Johnny?” 

“N-no, ma’am.”’ 

You dropped your own eyes. 
waited a full minute. | 

“To think that you would tell mamma | 
a lie!’’ she said in low, awestricken tone. | 
“You tell me you didn’t, when I know so | 
well you did! Oh, Johnny!” 

You felt yourself growing smaller and 
smaller, shriveling into nothingness. But 
you had no defense. 

“You must stay in the house till papa | 
comes home. Then we shall see,”’ she said | 
enigmatically. 

That was all. She left you—her steps 
slow and sorrow-laden. Wretched male- 
factor, you meandered uneasily from room 


Mother 
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‘he Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hat costs six 
ie because it is made of the finest 
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1 efficient 
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‘Liquid Soap 


Superior to benzine or ammonia. 
May be used without injury to clean 
he finest washable fabrics, leaving no 
| ‘tains or rings, or it makes the best 
| urniture polish known. 

|. Restores a lace curtain to its original 
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| You never used anything like it. 
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_ASTRA SOLES are ‘* The Sou! of Comfort.” 
Ease tlie foot—prevent burning soles and 
clammy-cold feet. Absorb perspiration and 

eep the feet dry and warm. The height of 
cleanliness audhygiene, For menand women. 

Comfortable in the tightest shoe. 


ONE PAIR FREE 
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to room. Mother addressed you no more. 
Maggie seemed to scorn you. The clocks 
tick-tocked accusingly, and their white 
faces stared reproach. You were an alien; 
betwixt you and all the household furnish- 
ing appeared to exist a gulf, and nothing 
invited you to cross it. 

"Twas a long, long hour: thus ought to 
be the hours to the wicked. Eventually 
father came. With keen nervousness you 
heard him enter. He greeted you smilingly 
—but mother quickly intervened: 

“Johnny has told a lie!” 

Father looked upon you. 
sobered. 

You grinned in a sheepish, sickly fashion, 
and squirmed apologies. 

Mother elucidated further. The case 
against you was beyond disputing. 

Would they whip you? Would they say 
that you could not have a velocipede? 
What were they going to do to you—for 
such an offense? You presumed that you 
merited anything. 

“TI think,” said father austerely, “that 
he had better go straight upstairs to bed; 
and maybe by morning he will realize 
what a dreadfully wicked boy he was.” 

“Go upstairs, Johnny,’ bade mother, 
sad indeed, ‘‘and get into bed.” 

Dumb, you turned and trudged away 
upstairs, and sneaked into your little room. 
The little room was astonished, but received 
you non-committedly. It would wait and 


His face 


_ see. Thesun had not yet set, but you began 
| reluctantly to undress. 
| witnessed and comprehended. 


The little room 


Johnny had been naughty again! What 
was it this time? But you would not say. 
Only, one by one, you doffed your habili- 
ments of day, and prepared, as if inmockery, 
for the still distant night. From your 


depths tears oozed, and rolled down your 
cheeks. 

“Are you undressing, Johnny?’’ called 
mother below. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” you wailed. 

You slipped into your amazed nightie, 
and then into your astounded little bed. 
You did not say your prayers. You had 
been too bad: God would not listen. 

Now your tears no longer merely rolled; 
they flowed. ‘‘Boo-hoo!’’ you gurgled 
miserably. Oh, your remorse, and your 
sense of indelible degradation! You had 
told a lie. 

The world without was bright. The sun 
was on the horizon. Voices of passers-by 
and of neighbors reached you. You heard 
Hen hallooing to Billy Lunt. Even the 
birds were about. But here were you, 
in disgrace. 

Below, dishes faintly clattered. Father 
and mother were eating supper. You 
wondered what they were having. ‘ Boo- 
hoo!’’—You wanted some. 

Fitfully sobbing, but persistent ; pausing 
only to break fortk afresh, you mechan- 
ically noted the twilight glow and fade, 
and the shadows steal farther and farther 
from their corners, until they met and 
blended. The voices without, of people 
and birds, died away. Below, in the 
sitting-room, cheerily lamp-lighted, occa- 
sionally father, reading the paper, spoke 
to mother, and mother, crocheting, spoke 
to father—their words subdued and remi- 
niscently mournful. 

‘“‘B-boo-h-hoo!”’ you sobbed. 

You could not go to sleep—no; you were 
waiting to be forgiven. It was terrible to 
be up there, unforgiven, accurst, amidst 
the gathering darkness. And so you cried, 
and waited, and at last—came mother. 


The Bryant of the Workshop 


EORGE CARY EGGLESTON, the 
novelist, wasrecently indulging in some 
reminiscences, and drifted on to anecdotes 
about William Cullen Bryant, when Mr. 
Bryant was half owner and editor-manager 
of the New York Evening Post and Mr. 
Eggleston was an editorial writer and liter- 
ary critic on that paper. 

When the Post building was erected it 
was the sky-scraper wonder of the city, 
being nine stories high. Elegant offices 
were fitted up for Mr. Bryant, although 
he seldom used them, preferring to do 
what writing he did on an old table beside 
the imposing-stone in the composing-room. 
Whenever he did ascend to the top story 
of the building he usually walked, shun- 
ning the elevator. He would not admit that 
he was afraid of the elevator. Although 
he was nearly an octogenarian, he insisted 
that he needed the exercise. 

When the Emperor Dom Pedro, of 
Brazil, visited the United States, as one of 
the show-places of New York City he was 
taken to the Post building. He had also 
expressed a desire to meet Mr. Bryant, who 
was well known for his thoroughly demo- 
cratic ways. Mr. Eggleston was delegated 
to show the Emperor around the building. 
Mr. Bryant was not in his offices, but when 
the composing-room was reached he was 
found writing at his old table. 

“Mr. Bryant, this is Emperor Dom 
Pedro, of Brazil,’ said Mr. Eggleston. 

“How are you? Glad to meet you. 
Have a chair!” bluffly replied Mr. Bryant, 
not deigning to arise from his seat. 

One morning when he came to the office 
Mr. Bryant seemed to be disturbed. He 
went to the bookcase, took down a volume, 
hurriedly turned a few pages, impatiently 
put it back, and then repeated the operation 
with another book. Finally he entered 
Mr. Eggleston’s room and sat down. Mr. 
Eggleston ceased his work and looked up, 
expecting that he was to receive a “‘ calling 
down” for some mistake. 

“No, it isn’t anything that I want to say 
to you,” said Mr. Bryant, noticing Mr. 
Eggleston’s expectant look. ‘‘But I feel 
mean. When I was coming down to the 
office I passed a small boy flying a kite. 
The string struck me across the face and in 
my irritation I—I seized the sie and 
broke it. I feel mean to think that I 
would permit my temper to spoil a boy’s 
sport.” 

One day Mr. Bryant took Mr. Eggleston 
to task for having written a sarcastic criti- 
cism of a poem. 

‘Well, but you ought to have read the 
poem,”’ explained Mr. Eggleston. 


“Yes, I suppose it might have been 
pretty bad, but you can always find some- 
thing good to say about even a bad poem. 
It is better to find good features to write 
about than to write such a criticism.” 

A few days later Mr. Eggleston had a 
book of alleged poems to review. Mr. 
Bryant happened to come into his room, 


whereupon the reviewer asked him if he | 
would spare a few minutes and help to pick | 


out the good features. 


Mr. Bryant sat down, with the assurance | 
of an easy task, and began to glance through | 


the pages, pretty soon beginning to express 
his thoughts in broken sentences: 

“Well, it is pretty bad, pretty bad— 
there don’t seem to be any ideas to it—the 
metre is wretched—poetic expression is 
entirely lacking—but then you can say 
that the printing is—no, you can’t say it 
is well printed, for it is not—but then you 
can say—say the binding is—no, you can’t 
either, for it is a hideous binding oY 

By that time the old man had lost 
patience and seized the two covers in his 
hands, giving the volume a violent twist. 

“Well, the binding is well put on, at any 


rate!’’ he exclaimed, throwing down the | 


book and leaving the room. 

Mr. Eggleston accordingly wrote out a 
review, beginning with the regular title- 
page form which was followed for book 
reviews at that time, and then simply said : 
‘The publishers have bound the book with 
covers that are put on well.” 

Like many other people, Mr. Eggleston 
had noticed that in most printed copies of 
Thanatopsis several lines near the begin- 
ning were always printed in different type 
from the rest of the poem. He had won- 
dered about it, but supposed that those 
lines must be a quotation from some other 
poem. Finally one day he ventured to ask 
Mr. Bryant about it. 

“My boy,” was the prompt reply, 
‘I have been waiting for forty years for 
some one to ask me that question. Those 
lines have nothing to do with Thanatopsis. 
They were not a pa of the poem. When 
my father took the manuscript of Thana- 
topsis to a publisher, those lines on another 
scrap of paper happened to get in with 
the manuscript. The publisher afterward 
explained that he could find nothing to 
indicate where they belonged in the poem, 
so he said he ‘just stuck them in near the 
top.’ I tried to have the poem published 
without those lines, but people then said 
that it was not complete. So I was forced 
to leave them in, but always had them set 
in different type.” 

—Harry Newton Gardner. 
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Wing Pianos 
ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You Save from $75 to $200 


When vou buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
sale. You pay the actual cost of making it with only 
our wholesale profit added. When you buy a piano 
as many still do—at retail— you pay the retail 
dealer’s store rent and other expenses. You pay his 
profit and the commission or salary of the agents 
or salesmen he employs — all these on top of what 
the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. 
The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. 
Isn't this worth saving ? 


SENT ON TRIAL— Anywhere 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United States on trial without asking for any ad- 
vance payment or deposit. We pay the freight and 
all other charges in advance. here is nothing to 
be paid either before the piano is sent or when it is 
received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at 
our expense. You pry us nothing and are under no 
more obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as 
we say. Our system is so perfect that we can with- 
out any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town 
in any part of the United States just as easily as we 
can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble 
or annoyance to you, and without anything being 
paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in 
exchange. A guarantee for 12 years against any 
defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is 
given with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years Over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manu- 
factured and sold. They are recommended by seven 


Governors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by 
prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and musicians. 
Thousands of these pianos are in your own state, some of 
them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our cata- 
logue contains names and addresses. 

Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— The tones of 
any or all of these instruments may be reproduced perfectly 
by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrn- 
mental Attachment. This improvement is patented by us 
and cannot be had in any other piano. 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold in 
the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate organ catalogue 
sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue 
7] — that gives you all the 
information possessed by 
experts. It tells about 
the different materials 
used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put 
together; what causes 
pianos to get out of or- 
der, and in fact is a com- 
plete encyclopedia. It 
4 makes the selection of a 

piano easy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a 
21 judge of tone, action, 
©<) workmanship, and finish, 
it tells you how to test a 
piano and how to tell good 
It is absolutely the only book of its 


from bad. 
kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages, 
and hundreds of illustrations, all devoted to 


piano construction. Its name is ‘‘ The Book 
of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy 
a piano. All you have to do is to send 
us your name and address. 


SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY 


while you think of it, just giving 
your name and address, or send 
us the attached coupon, and 
the valuable book of infor- 
mation, also full particulars 
about the WING PIANO, 
with prices, terms of 
payment, etc., will be 
sent to you promptly 
by mail. 


WING & SON 


352-365 
W. 13th Street 


352-365 W.13th 
St., New York 
Send to the name 
and address writ- 
ten below, the book 
of Complete Informa- 
tion about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of pay- 

ment on Wing Pianos. 
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Stove 
Troubles 


Housekeepers know the dif- 
ficulties with ordinary stoves. 
Ovens are too hot or not hot 
enough, and the fuel required 
isa great deal more than needed 


to furnish the heat necessary 


for baking, boiling, etc. Then, | 


too, there are troubles in 
draughts and warping of parts. 

Wivanco Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters are constructed with 


these stove troubles in the de- 


signer’s mind. He keeps them | 


there instead of putting them into the | 


We follow 
the making of our stoves, ranges and heaters 


stove, as in most other makes. 


from the time the designs are drawn through | 


the various operations of the pattern-mak- 
ers, molders and finishers, and even inclu- 
ding shipment, and we can guarantee that 
every stage receives as perfect work as 
eareful attention can command. 
built for hard or soft coal or wood, with 
patent smoke and gas-consuming fire box, 
which makes them very economical and 
are not found in any other makes. 


to our promises in every respect you may 


return it to us after a 30 days’ trial, and we | 


will pay all the expenses of shipment and 
refund your money without question. 


If there is any fairer proposition on good | 


stoves and ranges, tell us what it is and we 
will meet it fairly. 
We have just issued a new catalog, describ- 
ing and illustrating the particular excellences 
of Wivanco Stoves and Ranges. It will be 
sent, together with our general catalog of 
20,000 articles for home, shopand farm, with- 
out charge, on receipt of a postal bearing 
your name and address. Write today. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & Co. 


Oldest Mail Order House in America. Est. 1816 
22 Chatham Square New York City 


“MERCHANT’S OLD METHOD” 
M. 0. M. Roofing Tin M.0. M. 


Covers more important buildings and wears 
longer than any other madeat home or abroad. 


Send for ‘* Roofing Rules_A,’’ containing proofs of 
its superior quality and durability, also lists of buildings 
covered — including such well-known edifices as 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash., D. C. 

New York Recreation Piers, New York City. 

U. S. Post Office, Norfolk, Va. 

U. S. Navy Yard, Torpedo Storage Building, 

Norfolk, Va. 

American Tobacco Co. Plant, Richmond, Va. 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural Institute (various 
buildings), Hampton, Va. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
(various buildings). 

Virginia State Capitol, Richmond, Va. 

American Legation Buildings, Pekin, China. 


MERCHANT & EVANS Oz 
Successor to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


“em Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
- Baltimore, Kansas City. 


ore 
na 
& lator, of which thousands are used by the 


Sole manufacturers of the ‘* Star’’ Venti- 


Soles U.S. Government. Specified by leading 


architects and engineers. 


They are | 


| dubbed — and 


If the stove or range does not come up | 
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PHOTO BY SARONY 


Miss Annie Russell, Who is to Appear in Bernard 
Shaw’s New Play, Major Barbara 


Annie Russell’s Vicissitudes 


NNIE RUSSELL is a good illustration 
of the fact, often remarked, that the 
contrasts in the lives of player-folk are 
almost as dramatic as those in the lives of 
the people they impersonate. After mak- 
ing a decided impression in her youth for 
the poetic grace of her personality and the 
subtle refinement of her art, she became 
ill, and was reduced to the verge of want. 
She was tided over, however, and when she 
reappeared was strikingly successful, both 
with the public and with the connoisseurs 
of the art of acting. In London she was 
quite deservedly—‘‘The 
American Duse.’’ Charles Frohman agreed 
to manage her as a star. 


Under his management she had only one | 
notable success—in Captain Marshall’s | 
Family. | 
| For the rest, the plays Mr. Frohman gave 


delightful phantasy, A Royal 
her were radically unsuited both to her 
abilities and to her public. Last summer 
manager and star parted company. It 
looked as if Miss Russell’s fortunes would 
soon again be at low tide. 

Now comes the announcement that she is 
to have Bernard Shaw’s new play, Major 
Barbara, bringing it out in London and sub- 
sequently coming with it to America. It 
will be the greatest of pities if she does not 
also some day play Candida—a part which 
is as thoroughly within the range of her 
personality and art as it has been beyond 
those of the actresses who have played it. 

Off the stage Miss Russell has the refined 
and exquisite personality she reveals upon 
it. She adds, however, a pungent and satir- 
ical, if quiet, wit. One evening at a dinner- 
party the talk turned upon Ben Greet’s 
success in the old morality play, Every- 
man. Some one remarked that it was 
greatly to the credit of the commercial 
manager who had backed the production. 
This happened not to be quite true, most of 
the credit being due to Mr. Greet. As for 
the manager, Miss Russell said, all that he 
had known about morality plays was that 
they were different from Sappho. The re- 
mark was so quietly made that only one of 
a large and talkative party caught it. But 
Miss Russell’s voice is so pure, and her 
manner has so much distinction, that, as it 


| happened, that one was seated at the diag- 


onally opposite corner of the table. 
How Shaw Came into Fashion 


OTHING is more noteworthy with 

regard to the vogue of Bernard Shaw 
than the manner in which it was brought 
about. Arnold Daly was a young actor 
known to the few for the vividness and 
force with which he had created several 
minor parts. It was thought that any real 
eminence in his profession was impossible 
because of the unrestraint of his Celtic tem- 
perament. He had begun life, moreover, as 
Charles Frohman’s office-boy. The earliest 
extant memory of him is a row he made 
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a 
Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home: 


FAIRY SOAP al 


Pure as the thoughts of Childhood — 


Don’t be satisfied with someone’s else ‘‘say-so”’ for the quality of white soaps 
buy a cake of FAIRY SOAP—try it in your toilet and bath — be your own judge an) 
jury —and if you do not pronounce it the best, handiest and most satisfactory whit 
soap you ever had in your hands, we’ll not expect your future trade. 7 . 


} 
| 
i 


5 cents a cake—at all grocers and druggists—each cake in a carton. ' 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 


FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible z, 
honor) over all competitors at the St. Louis Exposition. P 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Even a football player lacks ap- 
petite before an ill-flavored dish. — 
Why spoil good food with bad 
seasoning when at the nearest 
grocer’s a delicate sauce may be 
found which gives millions satis 
faction ? a | 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
has stood the test for more than 
seventy years. 


Jolin Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


S Arctic Socks 


ER’ 
R (Trade Mark Reg.) 


Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
: absorbs perspiration. Made of 
Z knitted fabric, lined with soft 
. white wool fleece. Sold 
® in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 


PARK 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sices 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Sold to you 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.25 
9x7% ft. 3.75 
9x9ft. 4.25 
4.15 


Catalogue free. 


yu 
J.H. Parker Dept.57 25 James St., Malden, Mass. | [871 4°" $78 directatoneproft, 
oney refun 
9x15 ft. 6.25) not satisfactory. 


APAN-RUSSIA WAR, jee oneet 
for Canvassers, Extra ZIEGLER co. 


terms. Outfit free. General 


agents wanted on salary. eae ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, 


Also Importers of Portiéres and Lace Cu 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, 


Philade 


We Want Photographs 


There are to-day thousands of cosy 
and attractive homes in which our 
well-known Reed and Rattan Fur- 


piture is used. 
| We want photographs 
attractive and homelike interiors in 
|which is plainly shown 


showing 


Reed and Rattan Furniture 


For such photos as we may make 
use of for the purpose desired we 
jwill make a liberal compensation. 


| There are no conditions that com- 
pel you to make a purchase, so write 
to-day for further particulars. 


If you would like our Catalogue B 
pertaining to Reed and Rattan Fur- 
aiture, or Catalogue 2 pertaining to 
Children’s Carriages and Go-Carts — 
niease state which is desired. 


leywood Brothers and Wakefield Company 


‘ew York, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
hicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon 


J.C. Plimpton & Co., Agents 
London and Liverpool, England 


Te Greatest Razor Ever Invented—The 
| 


In 


iver velvet 
late Lined 
Case 


One-Piece Handle 


of the finest tempered double-edged blades 
il give more velvety shaves than any other 
uble-edged or 24 single-edged blades made. 
ys’ free trial. Write for interesting booklet, 


IRTON 1137 Tacoma Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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because the office-boy of another manager 
spoiled his new pair of short pants. The 
managers expected little of him, being sur- 
pore that he was able to act at all. But 

e had read the Shaw plays, and believed 
they would act. 

His first move, half a dozen years ago, 
was to interest a band of his fellows in a pro- 
duction of Candida. Daniel Frohman lent 
his old Lyceum theatre for rehearsals and a 
matinée. The actors agreed to give their 
services free. But they were lax about 
learning their parts and attending rehears- 
als, and so the project fell through. 

Three years ago Mr. Daly found himself 
the possessor of a balance of five hundred 
dollars in the bank. In such circumstances, 
as he relates, he knew that he would have to 
go bust on something, and this time he 
decided to go bust on art. He rented a 
theatre for a matinée and hired the few nec- 
essary actors. The result was an unex- 
ampled success—with the critics, that is. 
It so happened that there were two huge 
and costly productions the same week, both 
by established managers. Tired with writ- 
ing about current vapidities, the critics 
wrote of nothing but Shaw, Daly and Can- 

ida. 

Still, however, no manager could be 
found to back the new enterprise, and for a 
long time there was no second performance. 
Finally, Mr. Daly got a partner as obscure 
as himself. The play was put on for a series 
of matinées. Interest in it grew slowly, and 
it was forced to move about from pillar to 
post until, before the end of the season, it 

ad been given on five different stages—the 
severest possible test of its vitality. But it 
provoked discussion—the best of adver- 
tisers. Husbands and wives were estranged 
and families were disrupted by differences 
of opinion on that matter of the heroine’s 
shawl. In the end Candida won out as the 
sensation of the season. 

Since then Mr. Daly has got a prominent 
manager to back him, and has produced a 
succession of the plays with increasing suc- 
cess. But he had already proved an able 
and steady-going manager, as well as an 
actor of rare distinction. 


Another Rescue from Obscurity 


HIS season another young actor, as 

obscure as Mr. Daly, attempted Man 
and Superman. Robert Lorraine had been 
known as a handsome but uninspired per- 
former in romantic parts. Once when he 
appeared as the King in a historical play 
about Jane Shore, a local wit said that he 
looked like the King, but acted like the 
deuce. He believed in Shaw, however, and 
staked his last dollar, enlisting the aid of 
actresses of the eminence of Clara Blood- 
good and Fay Davis. 

The book of play is of unheard-of length, 
slender in plot, and quite without action. 
Even Mr. Shaw’s admirers foreboded fail- 
ure, but Mr. Lorraine got his author to cut 
out almost half of the talk, and went ahead. 
Lacking as the play is in the more obvious 
qualities usually thought essential to suc- 
cess, the dialogue is of unexampled vivacity 
and brilliance. The result is perhaps the 
most signal triumph of the Shaw boom. 
All the actors surpassed themselves, and Mr. 
Lorraine achieved a positive triumph. 

These two young men have taught the 
commercial managers that the public is 
capable of enjoying intelligent drama, and 
have themselves experienced the truth of 
the adage that good playsmakegood actors. 


An Undisguised Gillette 


ILLIAM GILLETTE has less reason 
than most actors to complain of the 
eritics; but he is by nature reserved, per- 
haps sensitive; and—almost alone in his 
profession—he makes it a rule never, if he 
can help it, to meet newspaper men. On 
one occasion when an old personal friend 
became a dramatic critic he made it under- 
stood that the acquaintance was off, pro tem. 
Knowing this, a critic who happened to 
be at the same dinner-party during Mr. Gil- 
lette’s last appearance in New York pur- 
posely avoided him. When the men were on 
their way to join the ladies after dinner, the 
actor so far departed from his custom as to 
make the advances. 
“‘T don’t know whether you know who I 
am,” he said, modestly introducing himself. 
“You accuse me of gross ignorance in my 
profession,”’ the critic answered, amused. 
“Not at all!’”” Mr. Gillette hastened to 
assure him with a quiet smile. ‘‘I only 
thought it possible that you had failed to 
penetrate my various disguises.”’ 
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_A GUIDING LIGHT TO SHOE BUYERS 


E SELL Men's 

shoes at $2.50 
which are the equal in 
style and durability of 
any $3.50 shoe sold. 
Why not buy them? 


Beacon Shoe $2.50 


One Dollar Safe in Your Pocket. 
Your Feet Well Dressed as Before. 


Perhaps you never realized that a fine Goodyear 
Welt Shoe could be sold at that price. 
and sell 5,000 pairs every working day, and if we were not satisfied 
with the profit of five cents a pair. 


The last point is important —the proof is simple. 
and compare them by every test with the last shoes you wore, and you 
will save $1.00 on every pair of shoes you buy thereafter. 


How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


Reacon Shoes are made in 
all fashionable styles and 
* leading leathers — Box Calf, 
Patent Colt, Vici Kid, Velour 


Calf, etc. The Beacon (Light- 
house) trade-mark is stamped 
on the sole. The union stamp 
also appears, vouching for 
standard labor and healthful 
workshops. 


It could not if we did not make 


Here’s our claim: 


Buy one pair 


We are establishing exclusive agencies 
with leading shoe dealers in all towns and 
cities. Send us your name, and we will 
send our catalogue, ‘‘ Beacon Light,’’ and 
the name of our nearest agent. If the 
Beacon Shoe is not on sale in your vicinity, 
we will sell by mail — simply charging 25 
cents extra for express (total cost $2.75). 


Write To-day 


F. M. HOYT SHOE CO., 340 Lincoln Street, Manchester, N. H. 


The largest makers of $2.50 Shoes in the world. 


joggle, tumble and break. 


center of the eyes. 


ten by Mr. Fox. 


Pat. 
Mar, 18, "02. 


are distinguished for their elegance of design, 
beautiful finish and thorough workmanship. ‘They 
are made not only to look well but to wear well. 
They hold their good looks. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that are surprising, when qua 
considered. You will get 
greatly added value by huy- 
ing from us instead of through 
middlemen. z 

Our little book “ Evidence” 


is convincing and will be 
sent free if you state num- 
ber of mantels wantecl. 

Our elegant 72 page cata- 
logue (11 x 14 inches) of man- 
tels, grates, tiles, ete., is the 
most complete book of ils 


kind ever issued. This anil 
our copyrighted supplement 
entitled ** Colonial Beauties 
both sent on receipt of 12 cents 
to pay actual postage. 
KING MANTEL CO. 
626 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn, 
— 


SS Se 


Fox Lasso Eye=glasses 


Laugh, eat, walk, work in perfect comfort. 
can’t do it with ordinary eye-glasses. 


fox Lasso Eye-glasses hold securely before the 


They were conceived by Mr. Ivan Fox, who, from long experience, understands 
just how to make eye-glass adjustments that are loth steady and comfortable 

He has patented the Lasso Guard and Tubular Spring with Screw Lock Ends, 
which make eye-glasses fit for everybody to wear—they are so steady and 
secure and comfortable and good-looking. 


Write to-day for “ Eyes Worth Having,” our practical ‘' Book B,” writ- 
Free if you send the name and address of your optician. 
lox Lasso Eye-glasses are sold by first-class opticians everywhere. 


them write us and we'll 
see that you get them. 


You 
They slip, 


If your dealer hasn't 


The Fox Optical 
Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 


Xmas e 
me We Are Sell 
ane We Are Sellin 
With Toy Electric Railways,$3to .. . . $60.00 
Battery Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to . 50.00 
$3 Up Electric Books, 10cto ....... 5.00 
Necktie and Cap Lights, Ticto . 5.00 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 to cP te 10.00 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to 6.00 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights, 75c to 3.00 
Battery Motors and Fans, $lto . 12.00 
Electric Door Bells complete, 75c to . 1,50 
Telephones complete, $2.50 and _. . 5.95 
Telegraph Outfits complete, $1.75 to. . 2.50 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . . .... 3.95 
Dynamos and Motors, $1to . . 1000.00 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1400.00 


We undcersell all. Cat. Free. Want Agents. 

Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 

EAT SQ UA B S Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 


They mature in four weeks, sell for 


and when you buy them ask for 


squabs to make money. 
high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
Ae jzed the industry. (ur birds this year are better 
i} than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if is) & 
= you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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Careful comparison by 
food experts with other 
beef extracts establishes 
CupaAHy’s REX BEEF 
EXTRACT as absolutely 
the BEST. 
Available always for in- 
stant use. 
Furnish your table with 
the Famous Cudahy 
Silver Tea and Bouillon 
Spoons. 


You Pay Nothing 


Simply send stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and packing — 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 
They are A-1 standard 
grade, superbly  fash- 
ioned. French gray 
(sterling) finish, free 
from advertising and 
manufactured exclu- 
sively for us by the 
celebrated © silver- 


p smiths, 
| 1 p0° 


Win. A. 
Rogers, 
Ltd., 
whose 
name 
they bear. 


Cudahy’s 


The Spoons : 


Tor each Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-0z. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Beef Extract, or Cudahy’s Nutritive 
Beef Extract, and ten cents in silver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing ex- 
penses. (A set of six spoons requires 6 
metal caps and 60c. ) 

Jf you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50c in stamps, and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz., jar of Rex 
Beef Extract, or 60c and we will mail you 


spoon and jar, Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract 
is sold by grocers and druggists. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. L, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Send 2 cent stamp for ‘‘ From Ranch to Table,"’ 
an illustrated cook book. 


It Opens Boxes 
It Draws Nails Straight 


Every Merchant, Retailer, or Whole- 
saler, and Every Family will find the 


Mellor Box Opener 


the greatest Convenience and Money Saver 
ever placed on the Market. 

It will enable any one, even the small boy, to 
open boxes, heavy crates, or barrels instantly. It 
is the only tool which will draw the nails out 
straight, preserving them for future use, and it 


SAVES THE LIDS 
Drop-forged, of high grade steel, tempered 


and polished, It is an excellent hammer as 
well—3 indispensable tools in one, of the best 
material and positively indestructible. 

There is money in empty boxes and crates; 
the opener pays for itself in no time, and shows 
a big profit, “Save your boxes and sell them, 


Lessthanayear onthe market and75,000sold. 

Size 4 inches. Price only $1.00, prepaid, 

If your dealer or wholesaler cannot supply 
you, write to the manufacturer, 


MELLOR BOX OPENER CO., SEDALIA, MO. 


MELLOR No} 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Women and Arrows 


Young ladies— would you guess it? —are like 
arrows — don’t you know ?— 

They cannot pierce a single heart until they 
have a beau. 

And like the helpless arrows which, alone, can 
nothing do, 

Young ladies, till they get a beau, are in a 
quiver, too. 


Tact and Tracts 


ORPORAL TANNER, whose election 
to the head of the Grand Army of the 


Republic was accomplished only a few | 
weeks ago, had both legs shot off at the 


second battle of Bull Run. At the hos- 
pital where he lay the tedium of his con- 
valescence was occasionally relieved by 
the visitation of charitably-inclined ladies. 

“On one frightfully warm day,” narrates 
Corporal Tanner, “‘a hospital visitor entered 
my room, bearing on her arm a small cov- 
ered basket. Visions of juicy peaches and 
luscious grapes surrounded that basket. 
As she took a seat by my bedside, placing 
the basket on the floor, I could almost 
smell that fruit. While the good lady 
interested herself in conversation that con- 


cerned my spiritual welfare, I am afraid | 
my better nature was coarsely considering 


the contents of that basket. She talked on 
and on, the while I was swallowing the 
juices that the mere thought of that fruit 
produced. 

‘‘ Finally she reached for the basket, lifted 
the lid and produced—a tract, which she 
laid on the coverlet right under my eyes. As 
she started for the door I read the title of 
the tract; it was On the Evils of Dancing. 
I called to her; she turned. I raised my 
right hand and said to her: ‘Madam, I 


pledge you my solemn word of honor that | 


I never will dance again as long as I live!’ ”’ 


When Ignorance is Bliss 


WO New Yorkers, on a hunting expedi- 

tion in the Tennessee mountains, were 
compelled to seek a night’s shelter under 
the roof of a cabin they stumbled upon. 
After supper, their host explained that 
although there was only one bed there was 
no occasion to worry about their resting- 


place. He and his wife then put two of the | 
|| children in the bed; in a few moments they 


were asleep. The father then carefully 
deposited them, still sleeping, on the floor. 
This operation was repeated until the host’s 
six children were fast asleep, oblivious to 
the hardness of their plank bed. The 
mountaineer then informed the travelers 
that the bed was at their disposal, where- 
upon, fatigued from the day’s tramping, 
they retired and soon were fast asleep. 

In the morning, when they awoke, they 
found themselves on the floor, and their 
host and hostess fast asleep in the bed. 


His Feelings Were Hurt 


N IRISHMAN was at work on a hoist- 

\ ing machine that carried hods of 
bricks to the top of a building, and brought 
them down empty. Happening to get 
caught he was carried to the top floor, andin 
the orderly but rapid progress of the ma- 
chine was brought to the ground rather 
suddenly. A fellow-workman leaned from 
the second story scaffolding and cried: 
‘Are you hurt, Pat?” 

“You go to the divvle!”’ shouted Pat. 
ee passed you twicet and ye niver spoke to 
me. 


Let the Government Lose It 


OFFICIAL of the United States | 


N 
NX Court for the Southern District of 
Georgia tells an interesting anecdote of 
Emery Speer, who presides with dignity, 
even with grace, over the bench of that 
tribunal. The trial of an alleged counter- 
feiter had occupied the attention of the 
court all morning, and, in order to dispose 
of the case during the day, the court 
ordered an afternoon session. 

Promptly at three o’clock Judge Speer 
was on the bench, but no prisoner, no 
marshal, was present. At 3:25 marshal 
and prisoner came strolling leisurely into 
the courtroom—the prisoner had been 
allowed a little exercise in company with 
the marshal during the dinner-hour. 
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How ‘lap Water 
Sickness. 


ILL a clear glass bottle with water from the kitchen tap. 
FE Let it stand still a couple of days. 

Then look closely into it. 

Then note the sediment on the bottom of the bottle. 

Well, what is that sediment? 

It is dead Animal matter,— rotting Vegetable débris,— 
Offal. 

These turn into Bacteria, as cheese turns into Mites. 

Bacteria are little living things, invisible to the eye but 
active as mosquitoes. 

Another name for them is Germs —‘‘ Water Germs. 
They breed by the million. 

A teaspoonful of average city water from the tap will have 
12,000 to 60,000 of these living Germs, according to the con- 
dition of the water supply and of the plumbing. 

Some of these Bacteria are deadly poison to the human 
system, when they are numerous enough. 

Such are the Typhoid Germs, and the Cholera Germs, 
that spread epidemics. 

Others cause Diarrhoea and Intestinal (bowel) troubles. 

Others prey upon the health through the Digestion, weak- 
ening the system and setting up inside irritation. 

Ask your Doctor! 

Old plumbing gets full of these Bacteria, which grow by the 
million in a slimy mass around it. 

And, most kitchen Filters are mere Incubators for these 
very Germs. 

The Bacteria that the filtering material, in most Filters, 
stop from going through with the water, grow through, in a week’s 
time, if not daily removed and weeklv sterilized. 

Yes, they will GROW through even stone or porcelain, just as 
a cancer grows, or just as the roots of a plant grow down into the 
earth. 

Then, having grown through, they multiply enormously on the 
outside of the filter tap from which the running water washes them 
into your drinking glass. 

Then, you have twenty times as many Bacteria, or Disease Gernis, 
in your glass of Water as you would have had if the water had not 
passed through the unclean Filter at all. 


” 
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The most dangerous thing in any kitchen is a neglected Filter. 

It's like having a lightning rod so badly fitted that it will attract 
lightning but fail to carry it off. 

Now, there’s only one self-cleaning and self-sterilizing Filter to be 
had, at any price. 

That is the Sheak Safety Filter pictured here. On actual test it 
took 19,960 Bacteria out of a teaspoonful of unfiltered water which had 
previously contained over 20,000 to the spoonful. 

It thus left only 40 Bacteria out of 20,000 odd in the drinking 
water. Over 99 per cent. were thus filtered out. = 

The Sheak Filter will do this in your home just as it did it in the 
Laboratory of Bacteriologist B. P. Nelson, who made the Test. | 

Let us set one up in your kitchen and we’ll prove this. 

The ‘‘Sheak”’ is the only Filter that cleans and sterilizes itself 
automatically. 

It is the only Filter that can_be cleaned or sterilized without being 
taken apart for the purpose. 

To clean it you simply turn a tap for two minutes. This 
sets the stone filtering cylinder revolving against a steel 
cutting edge that grinds all the Germs, and filthy accumu- 
lations, off the face of the stone and into the waste water pipe. 

To sterilize it you simply touch a lighted match to the 
Sterilizer shown in our book on page 10. 

Now, this Sheak Safety Filter we install in your kitchen free of 
charge, on a fortnight’s trial. oa 

Then you may pay us Ten Cents a day rental for it, till you own it outright in a few 

Isn’t Ten Cents a day a small price for Health Insurance to the whole Family,—for prote 
against Typhoid, Cholera, Diarrhoea and other water Germs, to say nothing of the Filth th 
takes out of the water? hae 

Write us to-day for our free book, entitled ‘‘ Sanitary Dangers,’’ which tells about Water 
and Home Protection. P 

Or shall we install a Sheak Filter at once, in your kitchen, on two weeks’ trial, at 10 cents 
Write to-day, while you think of it, to The Sheak Filter Co., P.O, Box 17, Binghamton, 


The Best Range Made 


Sold for cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 


Saved 
ii —~ 
f ky” Freight 
: f Paid. 


art, is giving 
yearly subse 


- refunded 

after six 
- months’ 
trial if 


- Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel 
Range 


My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at aclean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of five distinct lines, over 50 styles and 
sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
(Practical Stove and Range Man) 


great artis! 
taught. 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. 


Made to Your.0 


,/ Cost No More Than Read. 
Your health depends almost en 

. correctly SHOED, for your wh 
weight rest on your feet. 
It Costs Less Than 
to wear shoes mad 
. thousands of old ¢ 
testify. A Special 
each foot, which 
lute correct fit 
Lasts Kept for 5 Years without extra charge. 
name and Post Office address, by return mail yo 
free of charge, our illustrated Footwear Fas! 
tape line, foot rule and self measurement 


Seana very low. Can earn your 

gas! oard if desired. 40-page book about. * 
ES hives, Write to-day. Hosen Sear cutee *s Fashionable Cus 
eS Valentine's School of Telegraphy . +» Men s Fashio me 
es 5 anesville, Wis. (Est. 33 etnias 702 Medinah Building, CHICAGO 


\ 


YOUNG MAN —The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R, R. Supts. 


ow to-day for our handsome illustra= 
Eastalogue of New York’s latest styles 
in women’s, misses’ and children’s wear, 


Two of New York’s very newest models — extremely sty- 
sh, cutand tailored by the most expert and artistic designers. 
pe us ata price for which you could not begin to buy 
e material alone and sent to you with our 
solute guarantee of perfect satisfaction in 
ery detail or money returned, including 
cpress charges both ways. Send us 
yur waist measure, bust. measure, 
ngth of skirt and color desired. We 
ke the entire risk of pleasing you. 
‘9 Al Stylish Velvet Shirt 
0.19 G Waist Suit, made 
the popular flare blouse 
ist, plaits starting from the 
e effect. Wide box plait in 
t, prettily trimmed with 
aid. New style artistic col- 
made in fancy design 
front and pained with 
sid edging. Full sleeves 
sie Eats. The skirt 
ut withthe stylish gorect 
xits. Colors, black, navy 
seordarkbrown. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust meas- 
ure, 39 to 43 
inch” 
skirt 
length. 
Price 


No. 19 H 


This Handsome 
Broadcloth Suit is 
one of this season's 
most popular 
models. It is cut 
with the extremely 
stylish 40 inch 
length coat with 
tight-fitting back 
and semi-fitting 
Sab) 6 t.oon:= 
through” 
front. It is 
made of a 
splendid 
quality 
strictly 
all-wool 
broad- 
cloth. The 
4 seams are designed to 
ps forin the strapping effect. The 
ts arefaced with stitched taffeta. In blue, black or brown. 
44bust measure. length of skirt 39 to 43 inches. $10.75. 
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he i and quick way to raise CASH for any church or 
eietfund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. Send us 
hotdaphs of your pastor and of your church and we will 
Pioice them grouped together in carbon photography 
) Wsatin finished aluminum 10 YEAR CALENDARS 
mple, with silk cord at top for hanging. We send the 
0 fee to you express prepaid. Your members 
nick sell this dainty and useful souvenir of your church 
1d Ptor for 25 cents each. Keep $30.00 for your profit 
ad sl us $20.00 any time within a month. Most societies 
te several times, clearing $30 00 each time. Mail us 
*toliphs and names to-day. SEND NO MONEY. Write 
-dayor free sample calendars and the story of others’ 


““ GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
ew ethod Co., 5631 South Park Ave., Chicago 


_Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 


Heat Free 
of Cost 


BY USING THE 


“Heat-light™ 


Gas Jet Generator 


_ The heat your gas jet wastes 
is saved and intensified by the 
GENERATOR. By a scientific 
appliance the heat is reflected and 
floor of the room. The heat ‘costs 
ae e light is increased in brilliance 50 
ao without burning a foot more gas. Can be 
#3, inan instant to any burner, Sent postpaid 

£) Money back if not satisfied. Write for 
‘Cireular, Agents wanted. 


- CRANE CO., Room 2, 1131-33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for free sample of this and 
other money raising calendars. 
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“Will the marshal kindly explain why 
he has thus delayed the court?” asked 
Judge Speer. 

“Your honor, I understood the court 
took a recess until 3:30 p. m.,’’ was the 
marshal’s excuse. 

“The marshal should not understand, 
he should know,” said the court. ‘Mr. 
Clerk, you will enter a fine of ten dollars 
against the marshal for his carelessness. 
Proceed with the trial.’’ 

It was perhaps an hour later when, 
during the examination of an important 
witness in the case, the marshal was seen 
in subdued but earnest conversation with 
the judge. In a moment the proceedings 
of the court were stopped, and Judge Speer 
turned to the clerk. 

“Mr. Clerk,’ he said, ‘“‘you will erase 
that fine against the marshal. He is up here 
trying to borrow the money from me, and 
the Government can better afford to lose 
it than Ican. Proceed with the case.”’ 


True Affection 
When a man weds a girl whom he dreams has 
the “‘chink”’ 
He will capture along with his dove, 
And finds she is poor, it must glad him to think 
That he really did marry for love. 


What They Said 


N ORDINARY man named Smith 
living in an ordinary house in an 
ordinary town gave ten dollars to a char- 
itable cause and his name was printed in 
the semi-annual report in due course. And 


these are the comments that his various | 


friends and neighbors made on his action: 
Said one: “Charity begins at home. 
His house needs a coat of paint.” 


Another said: ‘‘ Wanted to get his name | 


in the charity-report.”’ 


There was one who said: ‘‘When a man | 


is only getting twenty-five dollars a week 


salary and gives ten to charity he is more | 


generous than a Carnefeller or a Rockegie.”’ 

And another said: ‘‘Only ten, and they 
need hundreds!” 

There was one said: “So Smith gave 
ten dollars! I'll bet they had to hound 
him for it!” 

And another said: ‘Ten dollars! I 
misjudged him. Always thought he was 
mean before.”’ 

One there was who said: “If every one 
would give proportionately there would 
be no poverty.” 

And one said: “‘I wonder whether Smith 
intends to run for office.” 

One remarked, when he heard that 
Smith had given ten dollars: ‘‘ Well, that’s 
his business. It’s certainly none of mine.”’ 

And one said: “‘Gee, where'd he get it?”’ 

Another said: 
it’s a wonder it leaked out.” 


One fellow said: ‘‘Why didn’t he hire 


a brass band and advertise the fact? Idea 


of letting a picayune ten into the list of 


donations!”’ 

Another said: ‘‘By George, if he thinks 
he can give ten, I’ll give a hundred! Why, 
his gate is off its hinges!” 


And there was one of them who said: | 
‘“He makes me ashamed of myself. I | 


guess I can squeeze out ten, too.”’ 

And one said: ‘“‘Makes me mad to see a 
man like Smith give as much as that. 
Just as if he was trying to shame a fellow 
into being charitable. I won’t givea cent.” 

And one said: “I wonder if it was tainted 
money.” 


And an artist said: ‘‘ Well, I guess he | 


could afford it. He gets a regular salary.” 

And another artist said: ‘‘ Pretty gen- 
erous for a business man.”’ 

And a literary man said: 
what his motive was.” 

And a poor man said: ‘‘God bless men 
like him.” 

And another poor man said: ‘‘ Where 
do I come in?”’ 

But Smith himself said nothing. 

—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Uncle Ephraim’s Notions 


E ROOSTER’S crow don’t sound so big 
when de hen starts ter cacklin’ ober a 
new aig. 

It ain’t charity ter find fault wid de looks 
ob a scarecrow aftah er hard wintah. 

When luck knocks at de doah, hit don’t 
hang erround ter listen to de man who gits 
mad fer bein’ waked up. ; 

I notice one thing: dese gradduates is 
like bumblebees—biggest when dey first 


gits out, but gutae aftah deh knocks 


agin’ de world a bit. 


“Just like Smith, only | 


““T wonder | 
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With the 
Character of the Man 


STAND—When You Try On 
a New Pair of Shoes 


The human foot expands when standing; con- 
tracts when sitting. If a shoe is built on the natural 
lines of the foot and fits comfortably when standing 
—it will fit every part of the foot, at all times, stand- 
ing or sitting. The shoe that does not fit is also the 
shoe that wears out quickest. 

Start Right this time—try on a pair of American 
Gentleman shoes at your dealer’s and note (when 
standing) how beautifully the shoe conforms to 
the lines of the foot. Feel the luxury of perfect 
foot-rest. Comfort in the American Gentleman 
shoe doesn’t mean lack of style. Each last is 
“correct”? and up-to-date. 


The shoe shown is a Men’s Dull Calf or 
Gun Metal Blucher, medium heavy sole, 
slight outside swing, regular heel slightly 
pitched, Corliss Toe, just the thing for Fall 
and Winter wear. 

Send for the New Booklet ‘‘ Shoelight.’’ 
Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 

St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45 


Children’s Wear Exclusively 


Ordering by Mail 
through our perfectly organized Mail Order 
Department affords the same safety and 
satisfaction to out of town patrons as personal 
shopping. 

Our Catalogue 


Enumerates 20,000 items, accompanied by 
more than 1000 illustrations of articles of 
wear and use required in the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores — no agents 


Address Dept. 13 
60=62 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK 


a 


Men of An Nations Know of and Use the STAR Safety Razor 


WHY? It is the best safety shaving device inthe world. Kampfe 
* Bros., Safety Razor makers for past quarter century. Razor 
complete, by mail, $1.50. Handsome Leather Case Sets, $2.25 and up. 
KAMPFE BROS., 10 Reade Street, New York, or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 
Fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, 


ILLUSTRATIONS Fie emcee serch ie 


gifts, from 25c. to $25,000. ‘ Lowest priced house in America for 
fine goods.” Goods sent on approval. Address: 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 B’way, St. Louis—400 5th Ave., New York 


in our catalogue, sent free on request. 
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ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


The Theory of 
‘“BurbankKing”’ 


How it Grew in a Monastery Garden 


Fifty» Years Ago 


| JT ISan old story that art usually outruns 
science. Men learn to do things; then 


) 


We ask Nothing for this Trial | find out just what it is they are doing. 


Box— All Charges Prepaid 


Our sole object in making this 
Startling Offer is to get you to 
try our cigars. One actual trial 
will do more than any amount 
of talk. 

Follow instructions on at- 
tached coupon, mail it to us and 
we will send a trial box FREE, 
and prove conclusively to you 
that La Reclama Cigars are 
better for less money than can 
be had from any other source. 

La Reclama Cigars proclaim 
the highest attainment in cigar & 
making to-day. ‘The best and 
only the best Havana grown 
enters into their making. By 
skill and care in “making-ready- 
to-work”’ our selected leaf we 
drive out all harshness of the 
4] luxuriant natural plant growth; 
if reduce the nicotine, rendering 
our finished cigars smooth, mel- 
\f low and wholesome. 

1 La Reclama Cigars are not 
only better but cost less. We sell 
|. at rock-bottom, factory prices, 
i lopping off all profits that other- 
wise goto middlemen. We make 
over 30 different shapes of Clear 

Havana Cigars at money-saving 

prices. Our Smokers’ Guide and 
| Chart, sent to all, tell Why and 

How we can save you money 
on your smoking. 


Wearesaving thousands ofsmokers, 
all over the land, half their smoking expense. 
i Want to prove that we can do as much for you. 
Here is \ one of our customers, the Mayor of a ff 
. wrote us: 
rs’ were allright. Sen: sane brand 
re and I shall be satisfied. I think 
fine —and are of fine flavor. 
box of cig en me two weeks ago; the 
cents apiece, the box, I liked the * 1h 
($5.00 per hundred) best.” 


! LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 


|) 1895 First Avenue New York City 
Established 1875 


We 


harges prep< 


La Reclama lx 
-head or busin 


\§ my busines 
Hi tried your ¢ 


Name of Cigar I usually smoke 


i The Color (Strength) I prefer 


My Name 


PAA GLOSS ere Ra SR oe nn eevee cetyl ae 


1 
. Cigar dealers are excluded from this offer. 
(, Applicant must be a permanently located, responsible \ 


individual smoker 30 


—— Z, 


If you would 


have clean, handsome 
teeth, —like other 
USEVS of 


\ 


| 
| 


you should use 
Tooth Powder 
daily. Its invigorating 
effect due to those 
active antiseptic princi- 
ge@ Ples, combined only in 
wy Sanitol. Price 


Sanitol 


is 


25c. 


Also Liquid — Paste — Brush. 


FREE: The most interesting booklet 
on the teeth you ever read. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


St. Louis, Mo 


An Association of Dentists con- 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


Ts) 
ARIK FRUIT BOOK 
\ 
f accurately Gescribes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for onr liberal terms of distri- 


= 
\ 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 


bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


| America’s cup. 


| in his lifetime. 
| when Mendel was well past thirty years of 


First how, then why, is the order of progress. 


| The improvement of domesticated stocks | 
of animals and plants by skillful breeding 


and selection has been going on for gen- 
erations. 
around us. The complete theory which 
underlies the methods of practical workers 
has appeared only during the last half-dozen 
years. Mr. Burbank’s almost miraculous 
achievements remind one of the perform- 
ances of the yacht America which was the 
first sailing-vessel to be built according to 
mathematically computed ‘‘wave lines,” 
and, in consequence, she brought home the 
“Who is first?’’? Queen 
Victoria is said to have asked as the boats 


| came in sight of the finish. ‘“‘The America,”’ 


replied an officer ‘‘And who second?” 
“Your Majesty, there is no second!’”’ So 
much for practical skill plus a sound scien- 
tifie theory when matched against rule-of- 
thumb. 

Strangely enough this scientific theory, 
which, if we may judge anything by Mr. 
Burbank’s success, is likely to have some 


| rather important practical results, had 
| already been discovered once before, and 


forgotten again With this goes a rather 
curious bit of scientific history. 

In Austria, some seventy miles north- 
east of Vienna, lies Briinn, capital of the 
old kingdom of Moravia. In Briinn is a 
monastery whose abbot, during the middle 
decades of the last century, was a certain 
Gregor Mendel. The abbot had a small 
garden in his cloister where he used to put- 
ter around by way of relaxation from his 
more serious clerical duties, with the unu- 
sual result that his avocation has made him 
very much more famous twenty years after 
his death than all his serious work ever did 
Somewhere about 1856, 


age, he undertook a series of experiments 


For its results we need only look | 
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| 
| 


learn to do them well; last of all they | 


upon hybrids of the common pea. This, of | 


course, was in pre-Darwinian times, before 
botanists and zoélogists became generally 
interested in the problems of evolution; 
when, in fact, experiments in crossing the 
nearly related sorts of plants was about the 
only thing that anybody was doing in theo- 
retical biology, and not many persons were 
interested even in that. 


Mendel’s Law of Heredity 


| Mendel had worked along quietly for eight 


years, and at the end of that period ac- 
quired an insight into certain of the phe- 
nomena of heredity such as no man had 
obtained up to his time. At the end of his 
eight years of work, Mendel read a paper 
before the Natural History Society of the 
city of Briinn in which he announced the 
principle now known as “ Mendel’s Law of 
Heredity,” thegreatest discovery in biology 
since Darwin, and along with it he formu- 
lated his doctrine of the Unit Character, 
the part of his work which most concerns 
us here. 


Unfortunately, this announcement came | 


just at the wrong time. Darwin’s Origin of 
Species had appeared in 1859, six years 
before. The great controversy over Dar- 
winism and Evolution was merrily under 
way. The Briinn Society, like the rest of 
| the scientific world, had other things on its 
mind. It published Mendel’s paper in its 
| proceedings; and that was the last that 
| anybody heard of it until about 1900, when 
a Hollander, Hugo de Vries, one of the first 
of living botanists, just as he was coming 
upon the same idea independently, hap- 
pes also upon the paper which took from 
im the honor of the discovery. 

All this was in the highest degree unfortu- 
nate. Mendel had made the one discovery 
| which was needed to complete Darwin’s 
| work; and Darwin never knew anything 
| about it. 

_ Mendel’s doctrine of the Unit Character 
is, practically, the most important part of 
| his theory of heredity. His own account 


worsted suits, your fancy woolens, your 


evening clothes and your frock, you will 


nt 


nevertheless find your most dependable suit 


will be your blue serge—if the cloth is 
We make all the other cloths and 
as you may know—the largest man- 


right. 


are 


ufacturers in the world of woolen and 
worsted fabrics. We make also many blue 
serges, one of which has been adopted by 
the U. S. Government for its Navy Officers. 


This is the 


“WASHINGTON Navy SERGE” 


and when you see its trade- 
mark you will be sure the 


cloth is right. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Wm. M. Wood, President * 


Boston, Mass. 


THIS 'TRADE-MARK 
STAMPS THE GENUINE 


For Full Dress Wear 


Few men feel confident of the correctness of their 
shoes for full dress wear. Yet the lines are distinct. 
When you wear the “ Dictator’’ Full Dress shoe 
there is the feeling of absolute conformity to the 

latest authoritative dictates of fashion. The material, 
the design, the fitments, all show this. And there is 
a luxury to the wear of the ‘‘ Dictator ’’ found in no 
other make. Isn’t it worth something to know this? 

Yet the price is but $3.00 — $3.50. 


STYLE B.3. ¥ 
CORONA 
COLT 
BUTTON BAL f 


Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. If he 


MAT CALF doesn’t carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
TOP that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 
entitled to the best. You get it in DICTATOR. 
poate NOTE—Our Fall and Winter book of correct 
shoe styles for every occasion is now ready. 
POTAY TOE postal brings it to you. Write to-day. 
MILITARY Dealers -- Write for our Agency Proposition. 


HEEL 


Your Photo on a Cushion Top 


What can be prettier or more appropriate for a 
Christmas gift than vour own photograph on a top 
fora fancycushion? Orforawed- 
ding gift? Wouldn’t 
you like a picture of 
the baby on a cushion 
for vourself? Wemake 
them 20 x 20 inches 
on any color Toga silk, 
satin or linen, repro- 
ducing perfectly and 
life-like in life size 
from any photo you 
send us. They can 
be washed and ironed 
and will not fade, as we 
photograph directly 
onto the fabric. 

Write today for free book- 
let of designs for fancy 
photo cushions. 


JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., Dept. R10, CLEVELAND, 0. 


THIS BANK does 
take the risks 
separable fro! 
commercial 
man can borrow 
it on his person 
even if backed b 
man in the 
loans are m: 
best collateral 
securities havin 
value largely 
the amount lo 
Send to-d 
booklet “ M,” 
» our system 
~{ deposits by m 


e | 
Ss SAVING. | 


CLEVELAND 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Round the World 


Select parties — 10 persons — under superior management. 
Start Sept. 20, Oct. 21, Dec.9. Highest Class Arrangements. iB) 


CLARK'S CRUISE, Feb. 8, '06. 70 days 
by Specially Chartered 8.8. Arabic, 16,000 t 


J The flexible 
Rf sole Red Cross 
$ 
Shoe 


The burning and aching caused by stiff . 
loles are entirely prevented by the 


flexible sole 


Red Cross Shoe 
i for it 


bends with the foot 


| Stiff sole shoes bend hardly at all; at every 
‘ep the ball of the foot, bearing the entire 
eight of the body, rubs against the sole. | 
his constant rd, rb, rwd makes the feet § 
‘mm and ache, makes the vamp pinch across } 
je top of the foot, chafes the heel. (See | 
lustration of stiff sole shoe.) 
‘The sole of the Red Cross is made of § 
jecially prepared leather, so flexible that, 
lough of walking thickness, it follows every } 
ovement of the foot. Z| 
_ The heel, made of the same elastic Jeather as J 
( oe the poundand jar outof walking. 
|Every woman needs the Red Cross Shoe. It # 
‘ables her to be on her feet hours at a time ff 
\theomfort. Made in all styles, all leathers; f 
itwears stiff sole shoes. Our booklet # 
\Women To-day’’ shows the importance of § 
‘oot comfort”? to health. Write for it, FREE. | 


Insist upon seeing this trade mark, & 
stamped on the sole of every genuine 
Red Cross. No other shoe has the 
comfort and wearing qualities of the 
Red Cross. If your dealer hasn’t 
the Red Cross, order direct from us. 
Oxfords $3.00, High Shoes §3.50. © 
Fit guaranteed. Write for booklet. # 


‘ohn, Fechheimer & Co., 829-839 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 
FRE Book of Styles 
Over 1250 Illustrations 


a Handsomely Illustrated Catalog, ‘‘ The Economy 
wtte,"’ accurately illustrates, describes ancl quotes prices 
ie very newest fashions in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
(ks, Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, 
ery, Underwear, Corsets, Belts, Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet 
Ales, etc., in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears. 


W guarantee a Saving on Every Purchase, 


ie Best Fur Scarf Ever Sold at $2.95 


Write us to-day, enclosing 25 
cents, and we will ship to 
your nearest express 
office, express paid, this 
elegant Northern River 
y Mink (blended) FUR 
NECK PIECE. If, after 
receiving it, you consider it 
one of the greatest bargains for 
the price, one of the most practi- 
cal,up-to-date scarfs ever offered, 
one that would cost you $6.00 at 
any ‘exclusive furrier’s, pay 
Y the express agent and own 
one of the greatest bar- 
gains in furs you eversaw. 
If not satisfactory, return 
it at our expense. Is 
this not a fair offer? 
This $2.95 fur piece 
is the very newest 
shape, designed after 
an imported model; 
is about 56 inches long. 
The collar has fur on 
both sides; tabs lined with 
guaranteed Satin. Trimmed 
with Silk Chenille Fringe, 
Ornaments and Metal 
Chain. The color is a 
beautiful, rich shade of 
Brown. The skins are all 
selected and manufactured 
! : . under our own watcliful care and 
| fully guaranteed for wear. (The 
far full and thick; will not crock -or drop out.) The ex- 
treily low price of $2.95 hardly covers the cost of the material 
‘M¢bor. Itis made merely to introduce our Great Fur De- 
Patient. Order to-day, or send for our catalog, which shows 
furcom 75 cents each up to the very finest imported garments. 


DD-SMITH 6 Co 


EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
— 90 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO. 


pacers 


| 


For the Boy 


Games, Sports, Inventions; 
Stories of History, Travel, 
Adventure, Animals; 
Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy —everything of in- 
terest to boys, is found in 


# American Boy 


The biggest, brightest and 

t boy’s paper in the 
world. Handsomely illus. 
Boys are all enthusiastic 
over it. Only $1 a year. 


“The Sprague Publishing Co. 
384 Majestic Bldg., 
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of the matter amounts in essence to this: 
Here is a tall variety of common pea, grow- 
ing to six or seven feet. Here is a dwarf pea 
which, with the same cultivation, attains 
at most toa foot and ahalf. Ifthe two are 
crossed, and theresulting hybrids cultivated 
for several generations, we should expect 
to find them more or less intermediate in 
stature, four feet, say. .As a matter of fact, 
part of the hybrid plants are tall and part 
dwarf; some one, some the other, but none 
of them are intermediate. Stature, then, 
is a “‘unit character,’’ a sort of hereditary 
atom which is inherited completely or else 
not inherited at all. So it is with other 
qualities which distinguish different varie- 
ties of pea. Some have rough coats, some 
smooth. But each individual hybrid pea 
is either rough or smooth, never half and 
half. Some peas when dried are green, 


others yellow. The cross gives either one | 


color or the other, never something between. 

A hybrid, therefore, has in it two possi- 
bilities of which it may follow either one, 
but not both. Mendel proved that it is 
purely a matter of chance (though not 
always of equal chance) which parent any 
individual follows. Moreover—and this is 
in certain ways the most important of his 
discoveries—he proved that each of these 
unit characters is inherited independently 
of all the rest. Suppose, then, a breeder of 
peas wants, for some reason, to obtain a 
dwarf pea with white, wrinkled seed-coat. 
He now has a tall pea with this sort of coat, 
but his only dwarf is smooth and colored. 
He crosses the two plants. The three pairs 
of unit characters are inherited independ- 
ently in all possible chance combinations. 
There will be a fixed proportion of dwarfs 
with colored and wrinkled seed-coats, 
dwarfs with white and rough coats, tall 
peas with smooth and white coats, and all 
the rest of the eight possible combinations. 
Evidently he has only to raise a sufficiently 
large number of plants to get all he wants 
of wrinkled, white-coated dwarfs. 


How Burbank Does the Trick 


Mr. Luther Burbank brings off his wizard 
transformations on the basis of Mendel’s 
principles. The American takes the Cali- 
fornia beach-plum, a wild plant whose 
fruit is entirely inedible. He sees, how- 
ever, that this unpromising shrub has three 
real merits—it bears abundantly, it will 
grow on any sort of soil, and it is extremely 
hardy. Examination shows that these 
are three unit characters which are stable 
im crosses. 
sorts of plum with other qualities. In one 
he finds size; in another, flavor; ina third, 
a pleasing color. Along with these will go 
many other qualities, some good, some bad, 
some indifferent: there may be scores in 
all. Then he intercrosses the group. Some 
of the hybrids have all the bad character- 
istics of all their parents. Another definite 
proportion have this desired quality with- 
out that. Sooner or later at least one plant 
appears with all its cards trumps, and the 
job is done. 

The difference between Mr. Burbank 
and other breeders, then, is this: they 
make crosses hoping that the desired form 
will appear; he knows that it will. He 
therefore does his work on a large scale, 
sure of success in the end. There is abso- 
lutely nothing new in Mr. Burbank’s 
methods; he is merely applying old devices 
under the guidance of a sound scientific 
theory. An essential part of that theory is 
that very many qualities of animals and 
plants do not blend in inheritance, and that 
their appearance follows the laws of chance, 
so that one need only try times enough to 
get any required combination. 

Thanks to his scientific knowledge, Mr. 
Burbank does not have to waste any effort 
on things which cannot be done. He has 
extraordinary insight into the nature of 
plants and wonderful discrimination in 
picking out little significant points which 
another might pass by. He knows that if 
he is dealing with no more than a dozen 
alternative possibilities he must expect, 
according to the laws of chance, to get just 
what he wants only once in four thousand 
times: and he plans accordingly. In one 
of his experiments with blackberries he 
raised, in one season, forty thousand hybrid 
plants, and from these selected only one. 
The rest, root and branch and berry, were 
burned in one huge pile, thirty odd cords 
at once. In this way Mr. Burbank is able 
to concentrate into a single plant all the 

ood qualities of thousands. He is able to 
io it in part because of the work of one 
clear-headed old priest.—H. 7. Brewster. 


He therefore hunts up other | 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap Philosophy 


REFLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE PHILOSOPHER 


ING SOAP. 


SHAVINGS—IX. 


ES, I reckon Sammy’s 
considerable bad off. You 
see, Sammy was some fond of 
mush-rooms, an’ he couldn’t 


be argued into a prejudice 
against toad-stools. Well, the 
Doe says it's’ liable*to, be a 
brisk week for black gloves 


and white flowers. 
Veal toad-stools 
do look like mush-rooms, and 


spose 


cost less, but if a toad wants 
to go to the trouble of build- 
ing himself a hassock IJ ain’t 
the man to rob him. 

No, sirree, I’m for govern- 
ment dollars, King’s English 
and WILLIAMS’ SHAV- 


The other fellow can try the counterfeits. 


“The only kind that won't 


smart or dry on the face.” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, 
TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ 
TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) Sent for 4 cents in Stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for “The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” 


‘Jeufit 


likely to cause serious foot troubles. 


the circulation. 


Sold by First-class Dealers 


Some dealers object to handling this 
style of shoe, asit costs them a trifle more; 
but if you zzsist your dealer can 
and willsupply you. If he will not, 
drop us a postal, and we will tell 
you a dealer who will. 


style of shoe on the market. Don’t 


advantages are many. 
materially alter the appearance of the shoe or detract 
from it in the least. 
accompanying illustration, but you cannot feel or real- 
ize the difference until you have tried a pair of shoes with genuine Hub 
Gore panels in the sides of the uppers. 

An ordinary laced shoe tightly laced about the ankle 
acts as acompress on the nerves, cords and veins, and is 
The elastic Gore 
panels in the Jrufit allow perfect freedom in 


walking, and yet give sufficient support to the 
ankle muscles without in the least retarding 


—— 


: ~ \ 
There are some substitutes for the Jrufit ¥ 
let 


0 > |, we) 
dealer sell you an out-of-date Congress for an up-to-date “frufit # 
 £ 
The *‘jrufit Company, 41%" Boston, Mass. ru qf 


The elastic panel does not 


You can see the difference in the 


For stout people the Teufit 
style of shoe is indispen- 
sable. It may be put on 
or removed without ad- 
justing or untying the 

laces. It’s all 
Sin the stretch. 
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FREE 


WE HAVE NEVER 
PAID LESS THAN 5% 


OvuR business, established 12 years, 
has steadily progressed. We 


Assets 


$1,750,000 have clistributed to holders of our cer- 
Surplus and Profits tificates, profits amounting to nearly 
$150,000 three quarters of a million dollars, 


while materially adding to our sur- 
plus. A strong institution, conducted 
under New York Banking Dept.super- 
vision, in which your savings will be 
carefully handled while earning for 
you 5% PER YE. 


AR, reckoned for 
every day leftinourcare. Withdraw- 
able at your pleasure. Let us show 
you how we can handle your savings 
to better advantage than most other 
institutions, Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Salesmen Make 
Big Money 


We want good wide- 
awake men in every 
locality to sell 


The Chicago , 


Typewriter 


We give you a $100 machine to sell at $35. 


This great 
saving alone should do the business. But you can back this 
up by showing a man that The Chicago has points of ad- 
vantage possessed by no other machine; and the touch, 
speed, convenience and durability equal to any of the 
$100 machines made by the trust. Write Today for our 
liberal proposition, full particulars and free catalogue. 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE LINCOLN OF TO-DAY—THE GREAT 
WAR PRESIDENT AS HE APPEARS TO 
THE NEW GENERATION. 


@ The American who has lived through the 
past forty-five years has had the privilege 
of seeing much growth and many wonderful 
developments, not the least of which has 
been the slow building of a great national 
tradition about a great national hero. 
Students of comparative mythology like 
to speculate on the slow process which 
raised Thor from a bleak Norse fjord-side 
to the throne in Walhalla, and historians 
and specialists in folk-lore have wondered 
in similar fashion about the construction 
of the Charlemagne myth and the Arthurian 
e legend. The modern American can resolve 
The Way to be a Thinker | their doubts by pointing to the command- 
ing figure of his own time. In all things 
pe to) get in douche Abner All the world’s | we do quickly what other peoples achieve 
vnecey with the spice of originality —and originality | Slowly, and the elder Americans of to-day 
means the habit of clear and fresh thinking. Even have seen both the life and death of the 
the best of us have a tendency to fall into mental ruts, | man and the swift building of the tradition 
(eno rhines wit ROLE Towne GEaCsEhy Say The ear of Abraham Lincoln. | 
to keep alive, the way to be original, the way to bea Upon the extent of that tradition it needs 
cece, is to talk with brainy people and to read not here to enlarge. The fact is that the 
,00ks that make you think. That’s the reason tradition completely obtains, Snel the tne: 
y ° implies the value of an attempt to find the 
The New Science Library real Lincoln on the part of a student with 
isa cure for mental paralysis. It contains the best the necessary scholarly equipment, and 
work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall and great without the prejudices—either of one sort 
leaders of modern ees _ it ail eelk yee what the or another— which inevitably belong to 
famous Darwinian theory is; how the plauels are | the earlier generation. Such a book is Ellis 
how liquid air is made and used —and ten thousand | Paxson Oberholtzer’s Abraham Lincoln in 
other interesting things. It is a work to be read and The American Crisis Biographies (George 


NOW is the time to SUBSCRIBE for’ 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


so that you may read all these interest- 
ing contributions which will appear in 
the immediate future. - | 


} 


i 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


" 
will have two articles—‘‘A Colorado Bear Hunt’’ in the October number, and 
“(4 Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma’”’ in the November number. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


will contribute to an early number a short story entitled ‘‘ Philippa’s Nervous 
Prostration’’—a very charming love story and a most amusing picture of a 


very up-to-date sanitarium. ; , 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


has written a serial story, ‘‘ The Tides of Barnegat,’’ which will begin in the 
November issue. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


will contribute a short story. 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT F 


will contribute a Christmas Story in two parts; the first part to appear in the 
December number. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


has prepared for early publication six articles on the Great Horned Game Species 
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enjoyed, for itis written ina clear and interesting style r = t ica. 
— not abstruse ortechnical. The work consists of six- W. Jacobs). of North’ America 
teen superb volumes, handsomely printed aud bound. | Of Lincoln the man Doctor Oberholtzer 

84=-P Book FREE | holds the general view, and in Lincoln the 

SAS CU2O0 politician he finds a master of the craft: The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer a liberal 
If you mail us the coupon below at once, we will . * pas rt | 

Bend fallarifommbontoniie Newiscicacedibrery _ A character incomprehensible for commission for earnest and efficient work in securing 
and how you may get it at half price and on the Indi- its contrasts to many, even among new subscribers. Write for terms. 
vidual Payment Plan, by means of which you can those who knew it best, Lincoln will 


arrange the payments to suit yourself. At. the same * 
time we will send you acopy of our handsome 84-page always be acquitted of si lack of 


book, ‘‘ Some Wonders of Science.’ This book, con- knowledge and understanding of 
taining articles by Huxley, Tylor, Proctor and Ray human nature. . . . Heassumed 


Stannard Baker, is so bright and interesting that you . sone 
will read it from cover to cover, and when you have an attitude of superiority to no 


Editions, 200,000 25c. per number $3.00 per year — 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


read it you will wonder how you ever could have American citizen, Pe) ecenied: 
thought science dry and dull. There is an edition of himself to no visitor, no matter how 
a thousand copies. Each copy is beautifully illus- 
trated and printed. As long as the edition lasts, we humble, - . + refused to forget 
will exchange a copy of it for the coupon printed at his origin. ... Nevertheless 
the bottom of this advertisement. he never committed the mistake of 
° ave asking for votes of poor and ignorant ; , " F Ben 
Public Opinion pat aed s Me hed one aK ae OUNG men and women who are properly equipped with ¢) 
; He k h p h practical knowledge of commercial art, find no difficulty i1| 
44-60 E. 23d Street New York and ignorant. cence Web oe securing positions which pay well from the start. If you hav) 
of education, | g 1 li ,> « #mecom even average ability, with the necessary ambition and perseverance | 
S.E.P. 10-7. EXCHANGE COUPON entered practical politics, in a prac- a 


I can teach you drawing 


I have been successful myself as an artist, and have trained ¢| 
number of illustrators whose names are well known today, My} 
long experience enables me to give my pupils the practical training) 
and advice which is lacking in the courses of most schools. Mj) 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘Some tical country, im a practical age, In 
Wonders of Science,” if mailed at once to Public his early years. . . . Always the 
pinion, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. master, he treated none asa servant, 
and won his victories by methods 
| that are worthy of the respect and 
emulation of all statesmen in democ- 


STREET Satine courses of study include the following branches: 
' Bat i General Illustrations Caricature Fashions Aig 
CITY AND STATE | Doctor Oberholtzer finds much that was Newspaper Illustrations Comic Drawing Wall Paper Designs 
We wi ’ : : : ec = ) - - Cartoons Book Illustrations Decoration 
{We wl seid ait sabre cme, eid partige ies astute in Lincoln’s relations with the Demo- Book Cover Designs 
Tile Pree Ofeee rary and our Introductory | | crats and much that was better than adroit 


Courses are so arranged that I give a limited number of pupils > 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 


Each pupil receives my own personal attention, and his work is made individ 
GRANT E. HAMILTON ual — to suit his particular needs. Se 
Contributor to “ Life?“ Puck,” Write for my illustrated book, ‘A NEW DOOR TO SUCCESS,” which gives fil 
The Tadiest Homerlanrnale? particulars of ‘my course. Write now even if you do not contemplate taking up” 
“New York Hernia se aaa work at once, as I shall accept only a limited number of pupils at any one time. A 
Ju ARI 
, F 


in the divination which taught him ‘‘to 
appreciate the fact that he must make him- 
self and his party practically coextensive 
with the loyal Union sentiment in all parts 
of the country.” And though, as Presi- 
dent, ‘‘he knew his friends and was inclined 
| to give them all their appropriate rewards,”’ 
the scandals ‘“‘in the conduct of the war on 
the business side”’ are properly chargeable, 
in this biographer’s opinion, ‘‘less to parti- 
san favoritism than to the total lack of a | 
military system.” 

In fact, about the only point in which 
Doctor Oberholtzer widely differs from the 


Tales of the Road 


formerly Art Editor of * Judge’? Address GRANT HAMILTON SCHOOL OF PICTORIAL 


By C. N. Crewdson and “ Leslie’s Weekly.” Flatiron Building, New York City 


Published in 


For Mending Things, 
For Mounting Pictures, 
For Your Scrap Book, 


book form, 
containing the 
“Post”? 


| 3 oe 
| popular estimate is in the matter of Lin- x > 
chapters, | coln’s religious life, which he thinks was 
basi deada | affected by the man’s “rare faculty of being CAWVIMAOHS 
sides 


able to impress those with whom he came 
in contact that he was the living embodi- 
| ment of their thoughts, feelings and aspira- 
tions.”’ Somewhat cynically, he sees in 
| Lincoln’s attitude toward religion ‘an 
excessive regard for the supposed feelings 
of those whom he addressed, a 
search for a powerful ally, whose favors 
it was hoped he might keep from falling 
to the other side, rather than a natural, 
| deep-felt, serious thing.’’ This, of course, 
| only as to so much of Lincoln’s religion as 
HALLOWE’EN PLAYS, GAMES | was evidenced in his public life. Yet on 
tind ioe ae eas Diner Party, etc. | the next page Doctor Oberholtzer rather 
Jac k-O-Lanterns, etc.,, @ 60c. to $3.00 tee Witches, Heute | confounds his oe judgment, for there he 
(hosts for center pieces, 50c. to $2.09each_ Jap. Hallowe'en Paper | quotes Lincoln’s own words: “I must study 
Favors for all occasions at all prices. Catalogue Free. | the plain physical facts of the case, ascer- 
HINTS PUBLISHING AND SUPPLY company | tain what is possible, and learn what appears 
(Wholesale and Retail) 53 Bible House, New York to be right.” To try to learn the right, and 


number of Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube. Pull out the pin—you 
will always find the contents in per- 
fect condition —air-tight. No brush 
required—apply direct from the 
tube. No waste —quantity perfectly 
controlled. No sticky fingers. What 
an improvement over the glue-pot 
and the sticky bottle! 

If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer's, a Patent Pin 
Tuhe of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will 
be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

Please address Dept. 17 at our 
nearest store. 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St, 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North Fourth St. 


others. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent post- 
paid for $1.50 by the Publishers. 


THOMPSON & THOMAS 
338 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


IF YOUR DEALER WO 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE | 


EMIGH & STRAUB, Dept. C.C., Troy.) 


EDDING INVITATI 


and Announcements printed and engra\ 
styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visi 

75c. Samples and valuable booklet,‘ Wedding Etique 
J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland | 


FOR A COMPLETE 
ART EDUCATION 


$1.0 

This offer already accepted 
by 20,000 delighted people. 
Just take a minute to read 
what we offer at this unheard 
of price and then send for it. 


| These are the proper 
proportions of a face. 
Did you realize it? 
| Splendidly illustrated. Thorough, practical, complete. 
} By Chas. Hope Provost, contributor to leading publications 
and originator of correspondence art instruction, 
CONTENTS, 

TRCHNIC— Working with pen, brush (oil and water 
color) pastel, grease and conte crayon, lead pencil, carbon 
| pencil, scratch paper, chalk plate, Ben Day machine, silver 
print work. Also the various effects used by pen artists, 
jncluding quick and slow lines, English and American 
) styles of treating zig-zag lines, hooked lines, quick lines, 
| double cross hatching, stippling, spatter work, etc. Wash 

1 

} 


drawings. Distemper Drawings. Tracing and copying 
| photographs. What materials to use, including papers, 
| canvases, and bristol boards. Tools and how to handle 
them. Drawing from nature, including landscape, flowers, 
/ animals, figures, portraits, etc. Drawing from memory, 
| with table showing comparative measurements of different 
| parts of the human body —lead, hands, feet, legs, arms, 
| etc. COLOR—primary and secondary colors, etc., ex- 
} plained. How to mix different shades, etc. ARTISTIC 
_) ANATOMY — The hones and muscles as applied to pictorial 
work. LETTERING — Copying and originating. Roman, 
block, old English, and script styles shown. Elementary, 
| historic, and geometric ornament, Conventionalization of 
| flowers, ornamental composition, pictorial composition 
| Gineluding form and color arrangement and balance), 
| fashion work, caricaturing, cartooning. FACIAL Ex- 
| pRESSION—Sorrow, joy, anger, fear, contempt, laughter. 
| Aerial and linear perspective. BUSINESS DETAILS— 
How to sell pictures, how to get a position as an artist, 
| prices and salaries paid, lists of names of publishers and 
others who buy work, how to pack pictures to send by mail 
or express, etc. Explanations of various engraving and 
reproductive processes. 
“ How to Illustrate ’’ sent prepaid to any address in the 
/ world for $1.00. (Limp Covers.) A more handsomely 
bound edition in cloth covers, $1.50 prepaid. 
Remit to-day, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 
| time, or send 2c. stamp for booklet. 


| BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 1618 Flatiron, New York 
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timers | Hermalite Bag 
j “Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 


yes an even, long-continued, comforting heat at ‘he right 
temperature. 

It is made of the very best para rubber and 
ts permanently filled with Thermalite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
baga few minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; simply re- 
moveand replace the stopper as directed,and 
the bag will become hot in a minute and stay 
hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; 
to others. 

In a qord, the Thermalite Bag is the 
mast comforting and conventent article 
that a little money can bry. 

John Wanamaker says: ‘“‘ There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 
i Madein fivesizes. No.2 (2-quart size)$2, 
| “Heat is Life.” 

Sd by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
TETHERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 

| 308 St. James St., Montreal. 


ie Failure of Merrill & Baker 


'has placed in our hands the entire 
| remainder of their greatest publication 
| 


~Ridpath’s 
tistory of the World 


__esets are down to the fall of Port Arthur and beau- 
ify bound in half-morocco. We shall sell them at 


1 Very Great Bargain 


Indreds have decided to buy Ridpath some day. 
No is your chance and you can pay in small sums 
mchly if you choose. 

_/smnowledge of history, of the rise and fall of na- 
io, is the most valuable of all knowledge. Ridpath’s 
is) greatest history ever written. It is as Standard 
4s'Gold Dollar and should be in every home. 

's strongly endorsed by Ex-Presidents Harrison, Cleve- 
lanind McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. 
Stord, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents 
of .n Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, 
Sat Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale and other Colleges, and by the 
Gre American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it. 


Hpath is in 9 massive Royal 
Ocivo yolumes, 4000 double 
colin pages, 2000 superb illus- 
trains, 

Sid coupon and we will 
nayou sample pages and 
Wr you all about the 
ocandthe price. You 
camever buy it so 
chély again. 


Mil 
Copon 


no annoyance 


«WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
f ASSOCIATION 
~ 204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


send me 
“ Ridpath Sample Pages 
~ and full particulars. 


You need not clip the coupon if you mention 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


then fearlessly to do it—that, it would 
seem, is a sufficiently religious working-rule 
for any public man! 

But this is, after all, one’s only quarrel 
with the book. The author, ‘‘in spite of a 
plenitude of biographical material,’’ felt 
the need ‘of a readable, compact life of 
Lincoln by one who never saw him—born, 
indeed, well after his day—by one who 
knows him only for what he did, and who, 
therefore, may be in the temper to form an 
impression that is unbiased and, it may be 
hoped, also just.” The subject is thus ap- 
proached in the ideal historical temper— 
and the result is flattering to the American 
theory that republics, though they may 
have in certain particulars the brief memory 
attributed to them, are no more than just 
when they set about honoring their really 
great heroes. 


NAUGHTY SWAYNE—THE Story oF His 
WICKEDNESS GIvES Us A VILLAIN OF 
THE DEAR, OLD-FASHIONED KIND. 


@ Amid all the excellent aloofness of the 
contemporary novelist there come moments 
when the gentle reader, be he never so 
gentle, longs for the bad, glad, thorough- 
going villains of his youth—wicked gentle- 
men who smoked cigarettes and were proud 
of it. Well, he need sigh no more if he but 
read the Rey. Dr. John Meritte Driver’s 
“romance of Italy and America,” Purple 
Peaks Remote (Laird & Lee). 

Slade and Swayne are villains of the fine, 


old-fashioned kind, and the ancient tradi- | 


tion is quite as well observed in the person 
of that callous society woman, Agnes 
Meldrom, who belongs to their own world. 
Naturally, a simple country girl is needed 
as victim, and that want is supplied by 
Hsther Hardigan, who seeks Chicago to 
her peril. To preserve the unities, there 
must be a hero who never forgets what a 
hero he is, and Percival Howard fills that 
bill and laps over the edges. Percy has a 
hard time of it in business in Chicago, but 
lands on his feet and wins a wife, at last, 
in Naples. 

The whole story has a good flavor that 
reminds you of the scent of lavender which 
assailed you when, as a child, you stole into 
the attic one sunny Sunday afternoon and 
opened the old cedar chest in which your 
grandmother kept the dress that she was 
married in, years and years ago. 

—R.W. K. 

@ MINOR MENTION : MERCANTILE GREED 
and commercial oppression combined made 
the life of the deep-sea fishermen of bleak 
Newfoundland and forbidding Labrador a 
hideous fight with poverty, in which body, 
mind and spirit, sooner or later, allsuceumb. 
Few placesso near the confines of civilization 
are in greater need of practical missionary 
work, and few missionaries have done a 
better work than Doctor Grenfell has done 
there. Nobody can read Norman Duncan’s 
enthusiastic tribute in Doctor Grenfell’s 
Parish (Fleming H. Revell Company) and 
doubt it. To a class of people born in debt 
and dying debtors—men whose one ambi- 
tion is to gain, by unremitting toil, a mere 
foothold on life—this Oxford graduate has 
devoted indefatigable labors, and, as the 
representative of the Royal National Mis- 
sion to Deep-Sea Fishermen, has ‘helped 
the folks to help themselves,” becoming 
“the prophet and the champion of a peo- 
ple.” It is a parish thirteen years old and 
covering two thousand frozen miles, and 
Mr. Duncan’s account of the man and the 
place makes an inspiriting and moving 
story. 


@ Minor NOVELISTS can safely be divided 
into three classes: those who know how to 
write but have nothing to writeabout; those 
who have something to write about but do 
not know how to write, and those who have 
nothing to write about and could not write 
about it if they did haveit. Ester and Lucia 
Chamberlain, the authors of Mrs. Essington 
(The Century Company), belong to the first 
class. They tell very prettily nothing at 
all. Their young musician is not a hero; 
heisacad. The girl who wins him gets no 
more than she deserves. And the elder 
woman whom he thinks he loves at the start 
of the story is about as unconvincing as 
Henry Hutt’s candy-box pictures which are 
bound with a book they do not illustrate. 


Se 
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The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated by a 
single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. The middlemen’s expenses and profits are 
saved and given you in a $10.00 Premium free with 


each $10.00 order of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 


Toilet Articles, 


Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 

and other daily needs. 
All users appreciate Larkin purity and superior 

quality and are enthusiastic friends — ask them. 


A $10.00 Lamp Free 


—either one of these—with $10.00 worth of Larkin 


Products. 
finish. Larkin 


Unexcelled for beauty in design and 
Premiums 
made by leading manufacturers. 


number nearly goo— 
You can furnish 


your home completely, comfortably and elegantly 


without cost. 


For thirty years the Larkin Idea has successfully 
aided thousands of families annually —it can help 


you, 


Thirty Days’ Trial on all goods. 


Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send Postal for New Premium List 91 


and Larkin 
interest to tell you. 


Product Booklet. 


We have more of 


Established, 1875. J e¢pfc-grr Ce 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


KEEP YOUR WATCH IN SIGHT 


on your office desk and dressing table, with the 
Watch Easel (nickeled brass, highly polished). 
lndispensable during office hours, and makes 
watch run better during night. Jewelers use it to 
display watches in windows (discounts in quan- 
tity). 15c at dealers’ or two postpaid for 25¢ by 
STANDARD WATCH EASEL CO. 
714 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


ez. DON’T USE YOUR TONGUE 
“2 for dampening envelopes, stamps, etc. 
Disease germs lurk in gums used on 
; envelope flaps 

Send us 35c for the 
MOISTENER, black enameled; 
nickeled. Clean and sanitary office appli- 


DAINTY 
50 cents 


[== ance. Special price in quantities. Address 
O’Neill Water Heater Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Peoria, III. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF < 


outstrip him. 


USE: 


pleted only last year. 


send you free on request. 


—write to-day. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


IN 20 OCTAVO VOLUMES 


16,329 pages, 67,097 titles, treating over 100,000 subjects, 700 full=page 
illustrations, 200 maps, and many thousands of illustrations in the text. 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 
afterward President of Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L. H. D., Professor in Columbia University. 

! Frank Moore Colby, M. A., Late Professor in New York University. 


THE BOOKS HE CANNOT CARRY HOME 


but the books every school boy needs and must have at home if 
HE WILL GET THE BEST RESULTS FROM HIS SCHOOL WORK 


q Consider at the beginning of the new school year whether your library has the 
books it should have to answer his questions, to help him in his work, or whether 
you are giving him a handicap that will let his better equipped schoolmates 


g Are you willing to let your children suffer this handicap ? 

q The New International Encyclopedia is perfectly adapted for the student’s 
As proof of it, over 2,000 Public Schools, as well as Public Libraries, 
Colleges and Universities, have already purchased it, 


q It is the encyclopedia teachers are using, the one to which they refer their 
pupils. New enough to tell present-day truths about all people and things; 
so accurate and scholarly as to meet the demands of the expert, yet 
clear and simple enough in its language to be understood by a child ; 
more profusely illustrated than any other ; arranged so skillfully 
that looking up a topic is as easy as finding a word ina dictionary; Ca 
edited by men closely identified with America’s educational 
matters; written by men who are authorities on their sub- 
jects; prepared from an American standpoint, international 
in its character, and published by one of the oldest and 
most favorably known publishing houses in America. 

q We do not ask you to buy without questioning — we simply — 
ask you to read the excellent and interesting 80-page 
book on encyclopedias which we have published and will 


@ lf you have children, or care to know things your- 
self, you will surely be willing to do this much 


though publication was com- 
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BarringtorHall 


The Steel~Cut 
Coffee 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared 


ina new way. It is cutup (not ground) 
of almost razor sharpness 


into small uniform particles. Thus it 
is not crushed as by the old method of 


The little oil cells remain 
unbroken and the essential oil (food 
Therefore 
Barrington Hall makes better coffee; 
20 cups more to the pound and 


ll keep perfec tly until used. 
But the real significance of Barrington Hall Coffee 


by knives 


grinding. 


product) cannot evaporate. 


(See coupon.) 


is that it can be used without ill effect by those who | 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the bitfer 
tannin-bearing chaff and dust (the only injurious | 


properties of coffee) are removed by the steel-cut 
process. All fully explained in our booklet 
Secret of Good Coffee”’ (sent free). 


‘“*A delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute.” 

Price, 35c. to 4oc. per pound, according to locality. | 

If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. 


| sembles that of Trollope. 


CAUTION: Barrington Hall is the only genuine Stee]-Cut Coffee. 
Avoid so-called imitations. We own tlie process by patent right; and 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
246 2d Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration 
] give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


own address is = = 


When You Ask For 


THE IMPROVED 
| 


BOSTON 
(GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
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is stamped on : 
every loop — 


My 


wih 


I 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — Never 
Slips, Tears Nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GHO, FROST 00., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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overnment Positions 


50,830 Appointments were made to Civil Service 


places during the past 

Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
ct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
1 desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
nent, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 

and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


year 


Portable 100-Candle Power light. 
Every lamp warranted. The most 
brilliant, economical light made. 
No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


IES 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WwW [TER R. BENJAMIN, 
St. New York. 
FOR PRICE LISTS. 


AUTOGRAPH 


LETTERS 


1 WwW. 3 
SEND 


{ Story-Writing and Journalism 
Taught by mail; short stories and book | 
MSS. criticised and revised; also sold and 

syndicated on commission. Send for free 
booklet, “‘ Writing for Profit; tells how. 

s THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
: 67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


For health, business or pleas- 
ure! Ata small cost you can 
— have reliable, unprejudiced, 
inside information about any part of California by writing the 


CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAU, San Jose, California 


\ 
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Literaryitis 
Oh, do not seek to Ade your Payne 
By ice-packs or cold towels ; 
It Burroughs deeper in the Harte 
The more the patient Howells. 
—Rk. W. Kk. 


Stephen Phillips’ Lameness 


\ X 7 E.NORRISis an English novelist not 
e nearly so well known on this side of 
the Atlantic as the critics think he should 
be. But those who do know his work know, 
first, that he has a quiet humor and, second, 
that he employs a 
What is still less 
known, however, is the fact that Mr. Norris’ 
humor is as ready at his tongue as at his pen, 
and that he is a disciple of Trollope even in 
his methods of writing, assigning to each 
day a certain number of words and, when 
that number is on paper, relentlessly put- 
ting down the pen for twenty-four hours. 
The other day, Mr. Norris, so the London 


story goes, was twitted about this by his 


friend, Stephen Phillips, who, though so 
experienced as a writer of verse, is some- 
times careless about his metrical feet, which 


| often have a noticeable lameness. 


““You know, Norris,’ said Phillips, ‘‘the 
trouble with your work is that it’s too sys- 
tematic and methodical. Why, you meas- 


| ure out a novel as if it werea roll of cloth 


.? 


—measure it out, egad, with a yardstick 

“Perhaps,” Norris admitted, ‘‘ I do meas- 
ure out my novels with a yardstick, but it’s 
an honest measure, whereas you measure 
out your verse with a foot-rule—and I 
sometimes think that your rule is a good 
deal too long.” 


An Increase in the Death-Rate 


aceful style which re- | 


S THE pees) novel in book form | 


dead? Has the fickle public quite for- 
saken the fiction writers of its own genera- 


| tion when they appear in cloth covers? 


And are we to have, among the book- 


| publishers, a return to the elder romance? 
| From the opinions expressed last week at a 


gathering of the elect in Washington it 
would certainly appear that some such 
catastrophe is imminent. The party was 
made up of the road-representatives of a 
round dozen of the largest general book- 
publishers in America, and there was an 
almost unanimous agreement with the 
statements of three of the number that the 
retailers are fighting shy of the new novel, 
but biting at the extra illustrated new 
edition of standard romances like fish in a 
clear stream on a cloudy morning. 

“‘T don’t try to explain it,” said the man 
who summed up the situation, ‘“‘but it’s a 
fact that, as soon as you say ‘new novel’ to 
the trade, the trade shows a clean pair of 
heels; and the only way you can lure back 
the poor frightened thing is to wave above 
your head a new, fully illustrated edition of 
one of the old boys that we all read when we 
were boys ourselves.” 

Thereat the layman who had been listen- 
ing suggested : 

‘‘Perhaps it’s your own fault.’ 

““How’s that ?”” shouted the chorus. 

““Perhaps it’s because you fellows have, 
for years, been puffing contemporary stuff 
that didn’t—and couldn’t—make good.”’ 

There was a long silence. 

“‘T wonder if it’s going to rain,”’ said some- 
body. 


The Embarrassment of Mr. Wise 


LTHOUGH, as the readers of his 
Echoes of Greatness are aware, John 
S. Wise is full of anecdotes about various 


| men of prominence, there is one anecdote 


about John S. Wise which that writer has 
never yet set upon paper, but which some 
of his acquaintances, with whatever degree 
of truth, still tell with considerable delight. 

It all happened late one night in New 
York. Mr. Wise had met a number of well- 
known folk at The Players’ and, at last, 
asked them all over to his house for a 
chafing-dish supper which, he ‘said, they 
were to prepare themselves, in true camping- 
out fashion, Mr. Wise’s family being out of 
town. As the party paused at the front 
door, Mr. Wise turned to them and said: 

“Now, be careful, please. Don’t make 
any noise, I beg of you.” 


Sent Free 
For You 


assume all the 
Risk. If you keep 

it send us One little Dollar 
in full payment or send it back 
at our expense. 


Check the forms you wish to try, write us today on your business stationery, and we will ship 
following complete outfit, all charges prepaid, to any address in the United States: 
ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER — 

Covered with the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 
534" high, 814” wide, 116” thick; filled with Linen Bond 


Sheets and Indexes. 


TWENTY-FIVE (25) 


dates, without disturbing the alphabetical arrangement. 


LIST OF SPECIAL PRINTED FORMS FURNISHED WITH THIS OU 


Following Up Collections No. 145 
Freight Claims No. 110 
Horizontal Ruled Forms [Five Colors] 
Household Expense Records No. 161 
Installment Accounts No. 123 
Insurance Office Records No. 199 
Insurance Solicitors’ Records No. 155 
Journal Ruled Sheets Nos, 126-128 
Lawyers’ Collection Docket No. 137 
Library Indexing No, 159 
Lodge or Society Records No. 127 
Mortgage and Loan Records No, 132 
Monthly Time Sheets No. 121 
Orders Received Blanks No. 130 


“ MOORE'S MODERN METHODS” contains 128 pages of valuable informatio: 
Our Free Book of Bookkeeping and Loose Leaf Accounting. 
furnished with this outfit, and fully explains the many advantages of our methods. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 348 Stone Street, Rochester, 


Established 1839— Makers of everything in the line of Blank Books, Loose Leaf Binders, Post Binders, Clutch 
e sell direct to Consumers ONLY, which means you pay ONE 


The Five Ledger Rulings: 
Center Ruled Ledger Forms No. 117C 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms No. 117D 
Petty Ledger Forms No. 117 
Standard Ledger Forms No. 117B 
Double Ledger Forms No. 117E 
Advertising Contracts No. 150 
Advertising Returns No, 135 

Cost of Production No. 115 
Catalogue Indexing No. 151 

Cash Book Ruled Sheets Nos. 126-128 
Duplicating Requisition Blanks 
Dentist’s Records No. 107 
Employees Records No. 143 


Office Stationery. 
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Broad Tread 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


J A six acre crop of potatoes, in one year, 
paid for forty acres of choice land. 

§] Poultry alone, paid for a ten acre fruit 
farm in one year’s time. 

4] Tomatoes planted between the trees of 
a young orchard have yielded $125 
per acre. 

"] Green peas grown for Christmas, bring 
profitable crops. 

Many fruit farms this year have yielded 
from $100 to $150 per acre. 

Out-door work can be performed every 
day of the year. 

More contentment can be found among 
the residents than in any other place. 
Life here is worth while. 

Fifteen thousand acres in this beautiful 
valley for sale, on easy terms ; 10 acre 
tracts. 

Gain more detailed information by 
sending for one of our exquisitely 
illustrated booklets. 


Union Trust Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PLAIN MOVABLE 
METAL MARKERS — For indexing the records by 


durable Oak soles. 


Shoemakers with forty years’ experience and reputation. 


J. P. MASSIE CO., GENERAL AGENTS | 
CALIFORNIA 


This 


Ledger 
below), 


durable 


CHILD’S = 
MISSES’ = 
GIRLS’ = 
BOYS’ = 


By mail 25 cents extra. 
Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 


We make shoes for every member of the 
family in our seven large factories, in- 


cluding the 


$3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. 
for Illustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


TWO HUNDRED (200) PRINTED 
SHEETS Size 8” wide by 5” high (your 


punched to fit binder. 


ONE_COMPLETE SET TWENTY- 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX SHEE 


REGISTERED, 


“Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it SI 
MADE ALSO FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Made in Box and Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
A pliable, neat and reliak 
None genuine unless stamped Educator on 


Sizes: INFANTS’ = 


(2 = 
% 
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Complete Loose Leaf R 
Book with your cho 
40 different p 
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Se 


Rulings or any of the forty different 
made of a fine quality linen bond p 


tabs printed on both sides. 


Plain Manila Sheets fo: 
Price List Blanks No. 1 


Quotations Received 
Real Estate Records 
Recapitulation Blanks 
Salesmen’s ‘‘ Follow U: 
Stock on Hand Record 
‘Weekly Time Sheets No. 


It illustrates and describes the 40 
MAY WE SEND IT TO You? 


= § to 8, $1.50 

= 8%to il, $1.75 

= 114%to 2, $2.00 
2% to 6, $2.50 

- 1 to 5, $2:500 


famous ‘All America’’ 


SEND TO-DAY 


17 High Street, BOST 


BO8 Mat &t., Ji 
|} Dear Sirs: in St. 
Please mail me your pooklet e3 
method of training by study : 
Invaluable for the practicing 


beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, 
patients. fs 


Letters from hundreds of gra 
to $30 weekly. 


ee 


applied to 


SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hard- 
wood. It dries with a beautiful 
luster and retains its brilliancy 
through wear and tear right 
down to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 
JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve col- 
ors, and Natural or Clear. It is 
a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything 
about the home. 


“You can do the work yourself.” 


Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost of 
mailing, and the name of your dealer, 
we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to 
any point in the United States, a \% 
| Pint can of F$AP-A-LAC, together with 
tuteresting booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 


RN Lagos 


Ba 
CLEVELAND. OHIO, 


J PLAC 


FLOORS, 


Clean Hands 


For every cne, no matter what the occupation, 
| by using 


iil ag ae ; 


POCUUTTTTPEETTTTERATETAL 


Price 25 cents each. For sale by all dealers in Toilet 
joods. Mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted, 


Sailey’s Rubber Massage 


Yoller. It Makes, Keeps and Restores 


Pi 


Beauty in Nature’s Own Way. 


For sale by all deal- 

ers or mailed upon 50c 

receipt of price, e 
A Sample Jar of Skin 

Food GIVEN with every 

Roller. Rubber book free. 


Mailed for the price (stamps), roc. 
ILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


J.BA 


Watch Fobs hand made black, rich-looking 
leather. The longer you wear 
one the better it looks. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


The Lethko Co., Box 2296, Boston, Mass. 
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When they got into the hall this caution 
was repeated, and, while the gas was being 
lighted, it was again uttered. In fact, Mr. 
Wise’s conversation became a series of 
“Hushes,”’ which, having been informed 
that the family was away, began to excite 
no little curiosity among his guests. Yet 
Mr. Wise appeared painfully apprehensive, 
and, when some one fell over a chair and the 
crash rang through the midnight stillness, 
he threw up his hands in despair. 

There was an awkward pause, and then, 
over the bannister, from far upstairs, there 
came the cry: 

“What yo’ doin’ there, Mars’ John? 
Wherefo’ yo’ makin’ such a noise at this time 
o’ night? Yo’ ought ter been in baid long 
ago, suh. Tak’ shame ter yo’self; tak’ 
shame ter yo’self!” 

““There!”’ whispered Wise. ‘I told you 
fellows to be quiet! Now you’ve wakened 
her, and I’ll catch thunder in the morning !”’ 

And so the secret came out: the offended 
one of whom the host stood in such fear was 
the old negro ‘‘Mammy” who had nursed 
him as a child, whom he had ever after- 
ward retained in his service, and who, to the 
end of her days, persisted in regarding Mr. 
Wise as a sad young scapegrace demanding 
the constant use of the tightest check-rein, 


No Room for Two 


HARLES BATTELL LOOMIS is a 
friend of John Luther Long, but then 
Mr. Loomis is a humorist, and a humorist 
cannot pass by in silence the chance to say 
a good thing, even when the thing must, of 
necessity, be directed against a friend. 
Perhaps that explains the following story. 
It seems that, some little time ago, Mr. 
Loomis and Mr. Long were among the lions 
invited to read at an ‘‘ Authors’ Night”’ of 
the Philadelphia Browning Society. Mr. 
Loomis sat in the front row—and Mr. Long 
read some verses which he modestly de- 
scribed as A Song. Then somebody asked 
the humorist what he thought of the author 
of Madame Butterfly. 
“YI tell you what I think,’’ replied Mr. 
Loomis; ‘‘I think that —— 


“We have a plethora of prose 
And some to spare of song— 
Man wants one Luther here below, 
Nor wants that Luther Long.’’ 


The only drawback to the story, accord- 
ing to Mr. Loomis, is that Mr. Long really 
read not a song, but a scene from a play. 

“But then,” as the humorist explains, 
“it might have been a song, for I couldn’t 
hear a word that Long said, anyhow.” 


The Girl Behind the Counter 


4 uh head of a publishing firm which 
stands near the top for its list of suc- 
cessful fiction was talking, the other day, to 
a number of mere authors in the Century 
Club, New York. 

“‘T suppose,” he said, ‘“‘that we have as 

ood a system of salesmen as any firm in the 
Basics and we pride ourselves on our ad- 
vertising department, but a long, and some- 
times hard, experience has taught me that 
the best man to sell a book is, after all, not 
aman but a girl—the girl behind the book- 
counter in the department-store. You 
would be surprised to know how many 
prospective buyers, with no particular 
novel in mind, will take the one the girl 
hands out to them—and the ways in which 
the clerk can, ostentatiously or unostenta- 
tiously, bring a book to her customer’s 
attention are numberless. 

“So I say to my men on the road: 
‘Always be pleasant to the girl behind the 
counter; if you can get it, give her a 
sample-copy of the novel you’re booming 
with the author’s autograph on the fly- 
leaf. Remember that these girls talk over 
their books during the lunch-hour, and that 
the one they all like in caucus, so to speak, 
is the one they all work for.’ Why, I’ve 
often found it expedient to offer a prize of 
some sort to the girl who, in her store, sells 
the most copies of my leading novel for a 
given season. Even the buyers will fre- 
quently order according to the clerk’s 
say-so, and the salesgirl is always more 
important than the owner of the shop.” 


What does It Mean to You ? 


If you are in that discouraged line of men who get the same pittance week after week, year 
after year without hope or prospect of something better, it’s time you appealed to the International 
Correspondence Schools. Ask them how you can in your spare time, qualify for a better position, a 
higher salary and a safe future. They will make the way so plain and easy for you that your only 
wonder will be that every worker in the world is not following the thousands who have already 
reached success over this highway. 

Mark onthe coupon the occupation vou prefer and mail ittothe I.C.S. Itcosts nothing. It 
will surely help yousome. J¢ may make your forlune. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how Ican qualify fora 
arger salary in the position before which I have marked 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 


Mech. Draughtsman Electrical Engineer 
Electrician Building Contractor 
Telephone Engineer Arch. Draughtsman 
Surveyor Architect 

Elec. Lighting Supt. Structural Engineer 
Mech, Engineer Bridge Engineer 
Stationary Engineer Mining Engineer 
Civil Engineer Spanish Stenographer 
Foreman Plumber Attorney-at-Law 


Street and No. 


_ State_ 


“The spirit of competition springs eternal in the human breast.” Healthy, 
friendly Rivalry at Target Shooting with a STEVENS, can be enjoyed by 
young or old of either sex. Be sure your RIFLE is branded STEVENS— 
if so—’NOUGH SAID! Our line: 


Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols 


Your local Merchant handles the STEVENS. Send for 140-page illustrated 
ASK HIM, If you cannot obtain our popular Catalog, An invaluable Manual 
models, we ship direct, EXPRESS PREPAID, of Reference for all who shoot, 
upon receipt of Catalog Price. or are going to. 

Our attractive 3-color Aluminiim Hanger mailed anywhere for 10c. in stamps. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
325 Oak Street, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 


HOW TO at your home. Fora limited time we will give 
MU SI C LESSON S F REE free, for advertising purposes, 96 music lessons 
GET on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 


Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, to be paid for as neecled). We teach by mail 
only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had heard of you before,’’ Write to-day. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 209, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
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This 
label 
on penuine 
Pantasote 
Furniture. 


no Sub- 
stitute. Insist 
upon Pantasote. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of 
chair seats, which give you the 
amount of upholstery material 
you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you 
may have that need re-upholster- 
ing. We will send, on receipt of 


price and name of your uphol- 
sterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch, 


250s 25 ex 25 ie, 50C.;. 27 xaon 
inch, 7oc.; 36 x 36 inch, $1.00. 


You Can’t Tell the Difference 


between Pantasote Leather and real 
leather. Pantasote Leather cau be 
used for every purpose for which real 
leather isadapted. Pantasote is dura- 
ble, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, 
does not crack, is fireproof, water- 
proof,and wears and looks like leather 
in every respect. 


PANTASOTE 
Costs One=Third 


as Much as Real Leather 


The great demand for Pantasote has 
led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations. To protect you-against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered 
with Pantasote from your dealer or 
upholsterer unless it bears our_trade- 
mark label as shown above. Do not 
accept his ‘‘Just as good” theory; 
insist upon Pantasote on piece goods. 
See that the word ‘‘ Pantasote’’ is 
embossed on selvage edge of piece 
goods. Pantasote was awarded the 
Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at 
St. Louis. 

Upon application, will send our catalogue 

FREE showing the material in the 
different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 


Dept. §, 11 Broadway, New York 


SmithPremier 
TYPEWRITERS 


Appeal to Your Sense and 
Your Senses. 


They have the light touch which makes 
for speed and attractive writing. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 


YOUR DIAMONDS 


will always look Tripoli Strings 


new if you use 


to clean 
them, 


These strings are in use by every maker of jewelry, 
and have been ever since the making of jewelry began. 
You clean your diamonds and jewelry at home as well 


as any jeweler can. First time offered to the public. 


Send 25 cents (stamps or money order) forsample. Enough 
fora year. Money refunded, if unsatisfactory. 


HENRY MOORE, ii. Yeweler, Utica, New York 
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THE JOYS OF 
VULGARITY 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


They also, emancipated little imps of 
Nature, are father to the man who—er— 
expectorates, fo 

oreigners tell us that spitting is a na- 
tional habit of Americans. It may well be 
considered so. The first thing a boy learns 
to do is to walk. The second is to spit over 
the banisters. Then the front tooth opens 
up fresh possibilities which last until corn- 
silk cigarettes appear. After that the habit 
may be said to be formed, so that by the 
time he can vote he is the real thing, and the 
first thing he looks for upon entering a room 
is a place to spit. : ; 

It must be a soul-satisfying pastime, for 
so many men, who otherwise might be con- 
sidered gentlemen, do it to excess. 1 have 
seen men, in the presence of ladies, use an 
empty fireplace, the polished floor and even 
a hot-air register to spit in! Personally, I 
should think a man would as soon think of 
taking a bath in public as to permit ladies 
to see him spit. 


Miss Slang, Débutante 


Anybody who doesn’t use it and some 
who do will tell you that slang is vulgar. 
Yet modern English is practically crippled 
without the use of words which only a few 
years ago were counted as belonging to the 
category of slang. 

Yet I find a difference between the vul- 
garity of using slang and certain other vul- 
garities of dress or table manners—which 
distinction may or may not be allowed me— 
and that is that the latter generally points 
to humble origin, while the use of slang may 
be indulged in with impunity by the best- 
born in the land. 

If, for example, a child is born of gentle 
parents to whom the conventional is nat- 
ural, to adopt a vulgar habit would be ab- 
normal.’ Therefore to that child a slice of 
bread and molasses would be no treat. To 
the farm-boy or the farmer-boy-man, to 
eat it would be to snatch a fearful joy. The 
other child might eat bread spread with a 
delicate syrup, but the rank taste of molas- 
ses would be a nauseous dose. Likewise, 
uncouth habits of taking ease or of dress are 
no pleasure to those whose ancestors were 
of the same mind. 

In like manner, there are certain persons 


| who may descend into vulgarity with im- 


punity because one feels that they are 
innately refined. But let the naturally 
common beware how they betray any re- 
finement, for such sporadic exhibitions 
only serve to call attention to their innate 
vulgarity. 


The War-Lord’s People 


N THRIFTY France the fixed income, be 
it ever so small, is the fetish of the people, 
and to attain it hundreds of thousands 


| enter government employ at ridiculously 


small wage. In Germany the fixed income 
must also carry with it some outer sem- 
blance of authority and position to be fully 
satisfactory; it must give the right to wear 
a livery of some description. This is 
neither admirable nor strengthening to the 
life of a nation; especially to one standing 
as much in need of a wide, strong, intelli- 
gent national spirit as any other on the 
globe. 

Standing in one of the great thorough- 
fares of a German city and watching the 
crowd surging to and fro, it is difficult to 
realize that practically every man has 
borne arms, and, if under forty-five years 
of age, is still enrolled as a unit in the great 
one Germany holds in reserve against her 
oes. 

These men follow the usual occupations 

of life, and yet, in the manner a salute is 
returned or in the coming to “attention” 
of the employee at the word of the em- 
ployer, and the quite general unquestioning 
obedience to orders, is felt the influence of 
military training. Talk to a car conductor, 
a porter or a crossing-sweeper, and he will 
be found more or less intelligent in military 
matters. 
- The war bulletins displayed by the news- 
papers arrest the attention of nearly 
every passer-by, and they are read and 
understood in their military sense with a 
clearness so remarkable as to be a subject 
of comment among visiting officers from 
other countries. 
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THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS “ 

HE reason why we put a Kuppenheimer Label in all of the garments we ie 
Duying 
hase i 


m 


simplyasa guide—a help to the man who doesn’t feel sure of himself when b 
clothes. The man who knows styles, materials, workmanship, finish, will purchas 
Kuppenheimer suit every time, label or no label, but the man who only partly 
needs our help—our guarantee. Either suit shown in above picture $15 to $35 


Our new book “ Styles for Men,”’ Volume 


The best informed clothier in your city has a 5 ‘ 
be of some assistance; free if req 


complete assortment of Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


A Shoe for Young Men 


who do not object to perfect comfort and long wear, 
who must have correct and graceful styles. 


rN Here is a model the duplicate of which you can find on 

? » } every ten = New York’s cere Rei Bie 7 
i SS est patent colt upper, extension sole, built on the ex 

Za Ralston idea, viz.: Five distinct layers—leather, cork, 

FZ rubber, and so moulded as to follow the natural lines of 

g bottom. Asacustomer writes us: “It fits like your foot-) 

the sand.” Ralston shoes require no ‘ breaking in,” and r 
their custom made appearance to the last day of theirlong 


Send for Our Fall Style Book 


and learn more about the Ralston Idea that has solved the pi 
making a ‘‘ Health Shoe,” a thing of grace as well as comfort. 
request we will send you the name of our agent nearest you 
we will send your shoes direct by mail at the regulation 
(plus 25c. to pay for carriage). We guarantee to satisfy 
perfectly, both as to style and fit, or money prom 
refunded. Price in Canada, $5. Union Made, 
Only the genuine Corona Colt 
used in all our Patent Shoes. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
. Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Stock No. 91 


A Patent Corona 
College Blucher, 
Will secure perfect 
comfort with dressy 
and slender appear- 
ance for any foot. 
An original pattern 
not found in other 
makes, 


Write 
to-day. 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it success- 
filly for lack of original patents owned 
by us. No twist motion in our drive. 


Catalog S } No belt or switch necessary. No 

free “aii fj batteries whatever, for make and 

with OP i break or jump-spark. Water and 

full em. ust prot. Fully guaranteed, Every foot isn’t just as nature ws 
infor- d MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. it. Restu is an aid to nature. 
mation. & 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. any shoe. Relieves rheumatism of # 


weak ankles, cramp of the toes and BD 
prevents flat-foot; arches the instep. 


No attorney’s fee un- 
Interesting Booklet Free, 


til patent is allowed. 
Write for 


PATENTS®3 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Gasoline i MP 


7th Year of Success 
The “SUN” outshines them all. 
Be an Agent and Make Big Money. Write for catalog. Branch supply 
depots in all larger cities. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 910, Canton, O. 
Licensee of the Campbell patent. 
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DPINAUD'S 
ie orerrons 10c. 


' (to pay cost of wrapping and postage, 
sent prepaid.) 


Take advantage of this offer and give 
ED. PINAUD’S preparations a thorough 
trial—you will more than get your 

oney’s worth and will know by actual 
test the quality of the finest toilet 
jarticles produced in the world. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
Tonic is at once a necessity and a 
juxury. Cleanses the scalp — removes 
andruff, stimulates and _ beautifies 
he hair. 


ED. PINAUD’S Perfume is exquisite 
-isinimitable. Be sure to write today 
‘or free sample. 


ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice 
tleanses, whitens and preserves the 
jeeth, and leaves so refreshing a taste 
that you will find it indispensable. It 
sontains only the purest and most 
peneficial ingredients. 

WRITE NOW— Enclose 10 cents for post- 


| age and packing, and convince yourself of the 
| superior merits of these preparations. 
| 


j ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 
Ed. Pinaud Bidg., Room 109, New York City 


| 
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Sent 
d Bent 


‘postal with your full address), IS WELL SPENT 
“i will save you many dollars if you think now, or 
or of buying a piano or an organ! Seek knowledge 
out the “Crown” instruments. You should know 
about them before you buy any of the many. We 
Vttell the story here; it’s toojong, but won't you please 
« for it now — to-day — and we will gladly and freely 


il you fully all about these wonderfully perfect goods. 


~ 
~ 
< 


ORGAN 


bine all the proven good of the past and present, 
tbody all merits and improvements; are built of very 
tt Materials by select and most skillful artisans. 
‘ey excel in tone, touch, style, finish and durability, 
have many patented and fine features no other 
1; are built to endure and to satisfy, and they do. 
\: Sell cheap pianos (not our own make) at 
lest rates. Fair prices, easy terms, square deal- 
. We are not in any Labor or Capital “trust,” 
.We do trust the people. Your credit is good with 
Vif itis at your own home. Lest you forget, write 


2 to-day; don't delay! 
‘a GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 


‘ent, the straight maker and dealer.’ Estab. 1870. 
| 11B WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES 


E is any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
le od that he couldn’t do without it; so unique 
i attractive that he will bless the giver. * 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


f If your jeweler hasn’t it, sent 
' ERCKSON. on receipt of one collar. 

: ON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 

j tesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York 


geeTeeet 


pplied to doors and windows. Re- 
coal bills. Samples and terms FREE. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Crooked 
Trail 


(Continued from Page 2) 


my hotel after dinner, Hal,’ he said good- 
naturedly. “I’ve got something on my 
mind I want to talk to you about.” 

“‘Sure,”’ said Margrave, and went out. 

He had bettered his own position so easily 
and decisively that the desertion of Billy 
nowseemed a piece of superfluous treachery. 
This troubled him, for it would bring bad 
luck, he thought. He might even now send 
a wire to the hotel in Quebec. But Loman 
had said that the bank, while it might for- 
give him, would not forgive its own em- 
ployee. Of course, Loman had meant that 
Ettelson must be left to shift for himself. 

Well, let him shift for himself. The 
broker’s heart hardened. Having stabbed 
his chum once, they must now be enemies. 
Yet before dinner he dropped a line to the 
man in the New Jersey village, giving his 
address. If Billy wanted him he could find 
him in that way. With the gambler, this 
was simply a furtive sacrifice to his gods, an 
offering to propitiate that Luck which he 
had offended by deserting his chum. It 
made him feel better. 


HI 

Be eee awakening in the dark, 

struggled up and struck a match. He 
saw at once that it was far in the night and 
Hal was not there. He lit the little lamp 
and looked around. The open bureau 
drawer caught his attention. He turned to 
the foot of the bed and saw that Hal’s suit- 
case was gone. He felt an immense fear; 
but he was dull and heavy all over. He 
could not stay to figure it out. So he un- 
dressed, took a great draft of water from 
the fat pitcher and tumbled back into bed. 

In the morning it was clear enough that 
Hal had gone, even before he read the note. 
When he read that his heart turned to lead. 
His only idea was to run, and the fear was 
sufficient to enable him to overcome the 
temptation of the half-filled bottle. He had 
enough money left to get himself in flight, 
with the wheels grinding beneath him, 
and that was all he cared about. It didn’t 
matter in the least where he went, so it was 
a crooked trail, making pursuit difficult. 

His last railroad ticket said Buffalo, but 
he did not know the name of the hamlet in 
Western New York where he dropped off 
the train as it stopped barely a minute. 
The hamlet consisted of half a dozen frame 
stores set down at haphazard, besides the 
tiny station. The setting sun shone over a 
peaceful autumn upland. LEttelson, suit- 
case in hand, struck out along the country 
road as though he knew just where he was 

oing. It wouldn’t do to give those fellows 
ounging at the little station, with curious 
eyes, the idea that he was a stranger. 

He was soon out of their sight and com- 
pletely alone. When he reached the crest 
of the long, gentle slope he saw that this 
road ran on interminably, straight and 
empty, with pleasant farm lands, vineyards 
and orchards on either side, but at the foot 
of the hill it was cut across by the long, 
black line of a canal. A man was coming 
up to the small farmhouse at his left and a 
dog began to bark somewhere in the gather- 
ing dusk, so he walked on rapidly, not stop- 
ping until he came to the canal. 

He had walked more than a mile along 
the road. His last bite to eat had been 
taken at eleven o’clock that morning, and 
his bad habits had weakened him. He felt 
played out and his limbs trembled slightly. 
He paused on the bridge, leaning against its 
rail. No one was in sight. The bareness of 
late autumn lay upon the landscape. In 
the stillness of the dark, cold water at his 
feet something mysterious moved and 
invited him. 

Home, wife, child, the ghosts of former 
hope and happiness rushed upon his mind. 
He was degraded, outlawed, hopeless. But 
could it be possible that all was to end in 
this way? Hesaw the spot where a bunch of 
bushes grew near the canal wall. That 
would be the place, and even as he felt that 
he was going there something within him 
wept for pity. j 

Then he heard a human voice calling on 
the hill. He could neither see any one nor 
distinguish a word. But the human voice 
seemed to infuse the lonely stretches with 
life. He caught up the suit-case and hurried 
back up the road, fleeing from the water in 
as great a fear as that in which he had been 
fleeing from man. 


EVENING POST 


i (A close range view of some shoes, a smile and a reason) 


When the smile of satisfaction dawns on the face of a new wearer 
of Crossett Shoes, there’s generally a good reason for it. 
He has found that because some shoes are big and loose enough 


to fit anything, they were called ‘‘comfortable,’’ ‘‘sanitary’’ 
or ‘‘ hygienic ’’— but he could not forgive their ugly shape. 
He has found that because others were made along attractive 


” 


lines, they were called ‘‘fashionable,’’ ‘“‘stylish’’ or something 
akin—Zin order that the wearers might bear their pinching 
discomfort with becoming resignation. 

Then he has found that good style need never pinch 
comfort and that Crossett shoemaking means sufficient room 
for five toes— proper support for the instep—a snug fit at 
ankle and heel —all without sacrifice of comfort. 


The Crossett Shoe, $3.50 and $4.00 


‘* Makes Life’s Walk Easy’”’ 
(Trade-mark) 


When you decide that your feet are entitled to the highest 
consideration, you will ask your dealer for the Crossett. 


~ J Tf your dealer does not keep them write to 


HR) LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 
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I Offer Missouri Bonds 
and Mortgages 


Netting 4% to 512% 


/ Our October list includes: 
$8000 Ferguson (St. Louis suburb) Sewer Bonds, 
netting = 2 - : - = 4% 
$20,000 Salisbury, Mo., population 2500, netting 4.15% 
$12,000 Richmond, Mo., (schools) population 2500, 
netting = . = ss = = 3.90% 
/ $10,000 Nevada, Mo., (sewer) population 10,000, 
netting = = . = - . = 3.85% 
$4000 Campbell, Mo., City Hall, population 2500, netting 4.309 


$5500 Miscellaneous small School issues, netting = 4.40% 

County Drainage Bonds 

/ $45,000 Dunklin County, Mo.’s, maturing from 
3 to 20 years, netting = e = = 514% 

i $17,000 New Madrid County, Mo.’s, maturing from 
' §to 15 years, netting = 2 = = 514% 


The County Drainage Bonds are pledges of the faith and credit of the County and 
liens of from $2 to $4 per acre on fine farming lands worth an average of $30 per acre. 
Half-tone views — Special circulars containing reports of expert examiner — Brochure 
describing simple nature of improvements and permanent benefits accruing to District, 
sent on application. These Bonds cannot be duplicated for rate and attractive= 
ness. All bonds in convenient sizes (usually $500). All deliveries in your city. 
Validity passed on by Judge Chas, B. Wood, Attorney of Chicago (a national authority 
on bond issues). 


My Farm Mortgage Department 


A large list of personally investigated farm mortgages in well settled, conservative districts of 
Missouri. Amounts of from $500 to $10,000 netting you a clear 5%. Interest collected and remitted 
by New York draft without charge. A special Brochure (handsomely illustrated) will be sent free. 
You buy these loans on 12 months’ approval. If you change your mind I cash them at once. 


Who Are My Customers 


The list includes a New England Life Insurance Company, an endowed University, U.S. Govern- 
ment officials, Trust Companies, Bankers, Savings Banks and investors of every degree. They are 
buying of me $125,000 per monthand have bought millions. Nota penny lost and sixteen years faithful 
service to my clients, is a record I am proud of. 

PROOF My customers’ statements which are mailed to you on request. Iamontheground to 

investigate — buy securities with my own cash — get bargains — and sell to customers 
high-grade securities at reasonable figures. Write for my lists and illustrated Book today. Get 
your money working at highest rates consistent with absolute security. 

I refer to Banks in Kansas City, St. Louis, New York and elsewhere, 


William R. Compton Bond & Mortgage Co. (incorporated), 8 Wardell Bidg., Macon, Mo. 
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Made-=-to-Order 


Suits $10.00 


Trousers $2.75 


Direct from Wholesale Tailors 


asd 


In Latest City Styles 
Saving you % to % 


Write to-day for our Free 
Samples and compareour goods 
and prices with those of 
vour local tailor. Our styles 
are the latest, our materials 
are the finest, our tailoring 
is the best, and our prices 
from 


are wholesale prices 
us to you. 


You take no risk 


We guarantee to fit and 
please you thoroughly. We 
give you five days to examine 
and try on the garments in 
your own home, and agree to 


Refund Every Cent 
You Pay 


if the garments are not satisfac- 
tory in every way, superior in 
style and quality to your local 
tailor’s work, and one-third to 
one-half lower in price, on our 
$10, $12.50, $15, $18 and $20 suits. 


Overcoats to Order 
Only $11.00 


Wewillimail you freeof charge 
our line of Suitings, Overcoats 
and Trouser Samples, up-to-date 
Style Book, order blanks, in- 
structions and wholesale prices. 
State the kind of goods you like best and about 
the price you want to pay. Write at once and see 
for yourself how much money we can save you. 


By permission we refer you to the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank, Chicago, Capital Stock $250,000.00. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., Wholesale Tailors, 
201 Moses Building, Chicago 


COAT SHIRTS 


Made in original designs of 
FAST COLOR FABRICS 
in style, quality and finish 
LIKE CUSTOM WORK. 
$1.50 and up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
IN THE WORLD. 


CAW STON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


Ours is the only Ostrich 

Feather Manufactory in 

the world growing’ its 

own raw feathers and 
selling at 


Producer’s 
Prices 


$2.00 a 
DELIVERED PREPAID 


Send us $2.00 for a 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16-in, 
Comtesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, 
worth a third more at retail; black, white, pink 


or blue, We prepay delivery charges and re- 
fund the price if not satisfactory. Look for the 
trade mark on the back of the quill and accept 
nothing claimed to be “just as good.” 
FREE Pictorial Souvenir, Ilustrated Catalogue of every 

style of ostrich goods and price list for repair work 
mailed free upon request. 

CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 

P.O. Box 45 South Pasadena, Cal. 
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As he got up the road a little way he saw, 
dimly in the failing light, the figure of a man 
going to the barn. The man pushed back 
the big door, a light from within fell upon 
him, and Ettelson heard several voices ex- 
claiming. The voices sounded young and 
gay. The fugitive struck across the yard. 
A dog ran out barking, but he kepton. The 
man at the barn door turned around, put- 
ting his hand above his eyes, to see who was 
coming. As Ettelson approached he saw 
that it was a patriarch, with a white beard, 
who regarded him with a simple, good- 
natured curiosity. 

“‘T wanted to see if you could keep me 
over night,’’ said Billy. ‘ 

‘‘Why, I reckon,” said the old man, smil- 
ing. He turned and called into the barn: 
“‘Nancy, can you take ina eel deg 2 

Ettelson stepped up into the barn. He 
saw that half a dozen persons sat there 
packing grapes in small baskets by the light 
of two lanterns. A fleshy woman with a 
cast in her eye—evidently Nancy—bent 
forward to look at the stranger, her broad 
face all good-humor. 

“Tf he can put up with what we can give 
him,”’ she said. 

‘Surely, surely!”’ the fugitive exclaimed, 
and he glanced around, smiling. Except 
Nancy and a boy, the grape-packers were 
girls or young women. One of them, near 
him, was slim and pretty, with big blue eyes 
that looked up at him in a young woman’s 
half-shy consciousness of a strange young 
man. KEttelson, still smiling, turned to the 
patriarch. 

‘‘T haven’t seen anybody pale grapes 
since I was a boy in Michigan,” he said. 
‘“We used to have the Concord grapes there 
mostly.” 

““There’s more Concord than anything 
else around here,’ said theold man. ‘‘Stick 
to a good thing when you’ve got it, is what 
I tell ’em when they want to switch off on 
to the earlies and the fancies. I’ve watched 
it going on forty years, and the Concord’s 
the best money-maker.”’ He took off his 
felt hat to run his bony fingers through his 
gray hair, and, with a simple, loquacious 
friendliness, went on telling about various 
experiments. with different varieties of 

rapes. He was lean, weather-beaten, 

road-shouldered and knotty, with false 
teeth which his beard did not hide, for he 
smiled often. 

Presently the day’s task was done and 
they went to the farmhouse, three of the 
abe and the boy going off to their own 

omes. Ettelson ate heartily of the late 
supper, and when he went to bed in a cold 
little room close under the roof, in the half- 
story, he felt clean and sane. 

He stayed on several days as a boarder 
at a dollar a day, inventing some easy ex- 
cuses which were accepted so readily that 
he blushed for them. Going about the 
farm, a little of the lost skill of his boyhood 
returned to him. He found he could be 
fairly handy chopping wood and even milk- 
ing. There was plenty to do, with the grape- 
crop to be gathered and packed and the 
winter’s fuel to be cut. So, with hardly a 
definite intention, it came about that he was 
to remain a while, choring for his board and 
lodging. 

The farmer’s name was Wyckoff. The 
old man, Ezra, was his father; Nancy his 
wife. They had one half-grown daughter. 
It was a cheerful, quiet place. In the open 
air all day and with plenty of exercise, ris- 
ing at five, going to bed at eight, drinking 
no liquor, Billy’s bodily vigor returned. 

He felt sound and clean again, and it 
seemed that nothing had been necessary to 
that end save that he get away from Hal 
Margrave. 

Ettelson would have felt more secure 
here, but he feared to communicate with 
his wife and child and was anxious about 
them. The penalty of his state began to 
press him. He must move on. The very 
stump-tailed dog, becoming too familiar, be- 
gan to accumulate possibilities of betrayal. 
Then, as he was cutting wood, the ax 
glanced and he was carried to the house with 
a badly wounded foot. 

The doctor ordered perfect quiet, and 
nothing else was possible, as he could not 
take a step. Perforce he kept to his small, 
rough-plastered room under the sloping 
roof. Ezra brought up a sheet-iron stove, 
and Mrs. Wyckoff sent up her Boston rocker. 

It turned cold. On a certain Sunday 
morning the one small window was frosted 
over, and a bitter wind, driving the snow, 
rattled the sash. But Ezra fed the little 
stove liberally, and Ettelson felt a luxurious 
comfort in his small room. About eleven 
o'clock the old man came up again. 


RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


a $260 


Le 


Buys this 
fienuine Oak 


Desk No. 270 exactly as illustrated through — 
dealers or direct from factory, freight paid east of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex’ 
To points in and west of these states add 15 p 
cent. Sent ‘‘On approval”’ to be returned at our 
expense if not the best all Oak Roll Top Desk of 
equal size ever sold at the price. Desk measur 
50 inches long, 30 inches wide, 48 inches high, 


Macey 


| 
| 


Catalogue No. R=2305 Sent Free on Request ; 


Describes complete line of Macey Desks. 60 pages showing large variety 
of Office, Typewriter and Home Desks. 
We also make the famous Macey Sectional Bookcases and Office Appli-_ 


ances. Catalogues on request. y 


$700 Genin Oak Macey 


Revolving Chair No. 551% exactly as illustrated, 
through dealers or direct from factory. Shipped freight 
paid if ordered with No. 270 desk, 


re see 


NEW YORE Sno) - - 343 Broadway 
CHICAGO RETAIL ( + » 152 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON 2 pe STORES ( . . . 49 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA . Bom 14 North 13 St. 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fact 


Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we [ff 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, 
because we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not ‘ mail- 
order dealers;’’ we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 

product and ship on trial. “4q 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152 


ae 
T et 


WE Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price 
from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and read} 
PAY All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes bak 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
FREIGHT We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


Heating Talks 


IV WHAT WILL IT COST? 


q 


That isn’t the question — Unhealthy 
Heat isn’t cheap at any price. 
KELSEY Heat is both Healthy and 


Economical. 


THE KELSEY WARM AIk 
GENERATOR is emtzre/y and 


trousers, equal in st 


and thorough a distrtbution a 
5 workmanship and 


of the Heat, but at such less 


vadically different from all 
other Systems. 

KELSEY HEAT means 
Healthy Heat because it means 
pure fresh air, evenly warmed 
and distributed to every room 
and every part of every room. 

No hot or cold spots—no un- 
sightly (and uncleanly) pipes or 
radiators—no coal dust or 

as. 

Only z¢wo ways to get Heat 
that is xea/Zy healthy—by means 
of an Judivect Steam or Hot 
Water System, which costs 
much more, both to install and 
to maintain, or by means of 
THE KELSEY WARM AIR 
GENERATOR, which gives just 
as healthy heat, just as even 


Main Office 


333 West Fayette St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


cost. 

Furnaces are unhealthy, be- 
cause they “‘bake"’ or “‘scorch"” 
the air and do not eliminate the 
coal dust and ‘'gas— Direct 
Steam and Water Systems 
(those with pipes or radiators) 
because they must necessarily 
warm the same air over and 
over again. 

27,000 KELSEY GENERA- 
TORS in actual use. 

Adapted to Homes, Churches 
and Schools of all sizes—old 
or new. 

If you are building or thinking 
of building, or if your present 
Heating System is unsatisfac- 
tory, write for our Book, inves- 
tigate and decide for yourself. 


Branch Offi 
KELSEY s6'rith Avenue 


HEATING CO, 


NEW YORK 
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pair of $8.00 trousers 
any merchant tailor. — 
No matter how 
are to fit I can fit you 
I have hundreds of tes 
from delighted weare! 


I want you to send to-day for my free booklet ami 
of the handsomest trousers designs you ever lag | 
upon. You will quickly see from the high- 
that this is the greatest trousers offer ever ma‘ 
guarantee sewed in every pair. 


LEON WRIGHT (Tailor) 
10 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N 
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Save your 


COAL 


iy 
i winter most houses are over-heated; 
‘asting coal and causing illness. Save 
‘th your coal; protect your family 
om LaGrippe and Pneumonia by 
wing your house temperature auto- 
jatically controlled. 


OWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
EAT REGULATOR 


ili doit. Can be easily attached to 
iy furnace, steam or hot water heater. 
3 nominal cost saved many times. 
maintains the temperature you de- 
‘e without attention. No heater com- 
ete without it. Used in residences 
‘loverthe world. Send for free book. 


iter 


: 


Free Trial 


\ 
} 


YWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


of sixty days 
to convince you. 


| 38 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


- 
“his Machine Made 
$12.65 in One Day 


| Quick and Sure Profit 
We Prove It. 


This is one of 200 different coin- 
operated Mills Machines, daily 
44 earning big money for their owners. 

Whether you live in a small town 
ora big city, an investment of $15 
up will earn you a large, honest, 
independent income without work 
or worry. You just count the 
profits. 


Others Make Money Fast. 


tall Investment. 


Your opportunity is just as good 
as C. L. Anderson, Peoria, Ill. 
He says: “ Punching Bag arrived 
4 o'clock yesterday afternoon, opened it 
this morning at 9 o’clock and took out 
$12.65." 

John Fuller, Mt. Airy, N.C., says: ‘I 
24 lave taken 39,000 pennies out of one of 
{ your Mills Bag Punching Machines in the 
@ past 13 months.’” He doubled his 
money every 60 days. 


Why Not You? 


Just think what several such machines 
would do for you, Mills Machines often 
pay for themselves in 10 days,—after that 
itis all profit. Everybody patronizes a 
4 Mills Amusement Machine,—men, 
women and children. They are regular 
mints at picnics, parks, county fairs, 
carnivals, stores of all kinds or wher- 
ever people are to be found. 

After 30 days’ use, Julius 
Siegle, of Hannibal, Mo., says 
he would not take $500 for his 
Bag Punching Machine. 
you have any sum of money — $15 or more —to invest 
iil sure money-maker, don’t fail to write to-day for our 
Bilet No, 72, “ How to Make Money Fast." It's Free. 


Us Novelty Co., 11 to 23 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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1.00 BRINGS ONE TO YOUR HOME ( 


|d $1.00 per week pays for it. You can easily obtain 
wee work at home to meet the installments. 
€ will deliver a Wellington Typewriter to your 
me for $60.00— $1.00 down and $1.00 per week, 
yable monthly. 
No. 2 Visible 


HE W ELLI NGTON Typewriter 


‘als any machine sold in construction and quality 
Work. Universal Keyboard —28 keys—84 char- 
ers. Alignment and spacing perfect. The great 
of all manifolders —12 carbons from one writing. 
st easily adjusted and cleaned. 

Weight only 15 pounds with carrying case. Send 
| $1.00 as first payment and the names of three 
ears business men as reference, and the type- 
lite will be shipped to your home, anywhere in the 
ited States without delay. If it does not prove 


isfactory, we will at once refund the $1.00. 


tBr Dept. 91, Market, 8th and 7th Sts. 
Brothers Philadelphia, Pa 
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“T declare,”’ he said apologetically, ‘‘it’s 
so thick there’s hardly a window down- 
stairs you can see to read at.” 

He sat down by the window, opened the 
square, fat Bible in his hand and began 
reading to himself, his spectacles on the end 
of his nose, holding the book nearly at arm’s 
length. The room was very still. Ettelson 
turned the leaves of an old magazine. 

“Now, how Paul does put some of those 
things—just that pat!” the old man ex- 
claimed, and looked up, smiling with the 
relish of it. ‘This, now’’—and he began 
reading aloud. The room grew solemn to 
the fugitive. His hands did not stir until 
the chapter was finished. 

Ezra looked up and laughed, with the 
same deep, quiet relish. ‘‘That’s what I 
call right meat and drink,” he said. ‘‘My 
stars, how it snows! Reminds me of the 
winter we came on from Vermont.” He 
went on with one of his stories. While he 
was telling it he laid the Bible absent- 
mindedly on the washstand at Ettelson’s 
elbow, and when he went out he left it 
there as though he had forgotten it. 

The fugitive, left alone, took up the con- 
tinued story in the magazine with a dull 
interest. Then, almost furtively, and as 
though he were doing something at which 
he might be caught to his discredit, he took 
up the Bible and began to turn its long- 
forgotten pages. There was a time when 
he had been familiar with it. 

The next morning, when he and Ezra 
were having their usual chat, he picked up 
the fat Bible with an incidental air. ‘I’ve 
been reading your book,” he said. 

The old man laughed. ‘‘ Well, there ain’t 
any better book. James, my second son— 
he lives over in Tonawanda—always was a 
sort of cross-grained, rebellious youngster. 
Not vicious, you know, but just naturally 
bound to get on the other side of the fence. 
He was only eighteen when he enlisted, and 
when he come back from the war he was so 
independent that it made him miserable 
unless he could show it off —like a little boy 
with his first pair of boots, you know, that 
has to keep walking across the floor and 
making ’em creak so’s you'll take notice. 
James made it a point to wander out to the 
barn while I was reading a chapter aloud 
before breakfast. Nobody said anything, 
and that disappointed him; so one day he 
takes it up himself. He says: ‘Father, 
what’s the use your trying to make us read 
the Bible? I can get along without it. 
Plenty of other men do!’ And I says to 
him: ‘That’s so, Jim. You can get along 
without reading the Bible if you want to, 
and you can get along without wearing a 
shirt, too, if you want to. But ’tain’t so 
comfortable.’ I guess Jim wouldn’t care to 
get along without it now.” 

“T suppose that’s so! I suppose that’s 
so!’’ said Ettelson eagerly. ‘‘It’s just there. 
You can take it or leave it.”’ 

“‘Tt’s there for you, to be taken if you 
wish,” the old man replied gravely. Fora 
moment Ettelson turned the leaves. 

“Tt ain’t anything that you have to take 
anybody’s word about,” said Ezra. ‘‘ Any- 
body that has done wrong and suffers—all 
he needs do is to try it—to take it to himself 
as it is offered, and, as it is written there, he 
will find peace.” 

Billy looked into the old man’s grave, 
stilleyes. A flush spread over hisface. His 
head drooped. Suddenly he understood 
that Ezra knew hisguilt. Hedid not shrink 
from the thought as he would have done a 
little while before. On the contrary, he felt 
a relief, as though the burden of it were 
already lightened. When he was alone he 
read more earnestly than before. 

The wounded foot was healing. In a 
short time he would be able to walk. He 
decided to go away and get work—prob- 
ably in a Canadian town —for the season had 
passed when he could earn anything on the 
farm. Wherever he went he knew that he 


would not again be the trembling, fear- | 


smitten fugitive that he had once been. 

He had no resentment against Margrave 
now—only pity and good will. He had 
tried his friend too far. He had no money 
for his journey, nor for the doctor, and 
he could not leaye these kind people with a 
money debt. It was most likely that Hal 
would be better supplied by this time. At 
any rate, Margrave was the only one to 
whom he could well apply. He wrote to 
him, in care of the New Jersey man, askin 
for a small loan. Also he wrote at lengt 
to his wife. The fear of capture did not 
paralyze him now. 

This was the middle of November. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Market for Brains 
RAIN Market Quotations have reached the high- 


est point known in business history. Salaries 

of high-grade men— men with brains —men who 

can accomplish things—are 25% higher than 1o 

i years ago and at least 10% higher than a year ago. i 
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) There are more business positions open for men ¥ 
i\ with brains than available men to fill them. A\ 
Ss 
L =) 


We have this minute 3,106 Salesman, Executive, y 


Clerical and Technical positions on our 


lists with salaries ranging from ) 


$500 to $10,000 | 


With a few of these openings you can invest money together 
with your services, and make a permanent life connection. 


Your Opportunity is Here 
Can You Afford to Ignore It? 


Write our nearest office today, stating your experience, the position desired 
or to be filled, and we will send you a free copy of our book ** Brain Brokers.” 


HAPGOOD 


Home Office, Suite 509, 
PHILAD’A OFFICE: 

1109 Pennsylvania Bldg, 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 

Minn, Loan & Trust Bldg, 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York City. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
535 Williamson Bldg. 
Sr. LOUIS OFFICE: 
915 Chemical Bldg. 


309 Broadway, 


PITTSBURG OFFICE: 
704 Park Bldg, 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1011 Hartford Bldg, 
Other Offices in Other Cities. 


Qe (CF = So 
- Let this Marshall Diamond 
Speak for Itself 


Sent Anywhere for Free Examination—Payments ‘¥ 
Made Easy. It’s just as easy for you to own a Perfect / 
jamond —in any form of setting —as it is to open a savings bank 
account. It's the better way to save. It tells the world that you 
are solvent and " well-fixed" without your saying a word,—gives you Ei 
34 


prestige, position, influence. 
ile a savings bank account is a good thing, it is no easier to 
" drawon;" you can’t wear your bank book where it will talk, and it 
won't serve you for immediate cash in any but your home town. 
he name Geo. E. Marshall has for twenty years stood for 
Reliability and Quality. Marshall fairness and square dealng— 
and the Marshall determination to allow no customer, no matter how 
small, to be in any way dissatisfied, has built up Confidence on the 

part of the buying public, which is our most valuable business asset. 
When you ask about 


Marshall Diamonds | 


you can depend on the naked truth, without embellishment. And the | 
diamond you select will be sent to you without any obligation on your part | 
to buy. You can personally make the most careful examination and com- 
parison, and when you are satisfied, we will make the payments as easy as you 
can reasonably ask. And you wear the diamond while you are paying. 
: That's the Marshall method. 

Our Reliability is attested by the First National 
Bank of Chicago. This, coupled with our easy meth 
for examination and payments, gives you the best 
diamond buying opportunity ever offered. 


Free — Ask for our book, "How to Buy Diamonds," 


Recently a New Customer from Nevada wrote us : j 
“T enclose Chicago draft for $200, for which I would like 4 
the following described ring, leaving it to you and your § 
@ judgment as to selection. 

This is his acknowledgment, in part: 

The diamond ring sent by you, received all right. I am 


perfectly satisfied with the ring and your selection. All jf and the "Marshall Monthly," for Diamond lovers. 
who have seen same think it very fine; fit, etc., are O. K. i 


When I am ready to invest further will again trust to your § ASK TO EXAMINE ONE OF THESE 2 
good judgment. CDM J SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFERS. 


A> 


Sent on approval. | 
If pleased, pay $7 down, $3.50 a f 
4 month, Spot cash price $32.20 


| _ Sent on approval. t 
36 If pleased, pay $10 down and $5 5 
\ amonth. Spot cash price $46 2 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc., 101 State St., Chi 


i Bpprov: 

| If pleased, pay $20 down and $1 fe 

& month. ; Spot cash price $92 esta onthe pol cash Price) ; = 
W.S. HYDE, JR., President 

cago ARioe TRUE, Secretary 


A lamp- 


chimney 
Not any old tubular 


piece Olah ais Sas is 


good lamp-chimney— | 


bear in mind that the 
lamp-chimney makes 
the lamp work. 

Macsetu’s chimney; 
my name on it if it 1s 
genuine. 


My Index explains all 


interestingly; tells how | 


to care tor lamps. It’s 


free—_let me send it to 


you. Address 


MacsBerTH, Pittsburgh. 


Send 60 Cents 


and we will mail you, postpaid, 15 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, the standard fancy- 
work magazine, also a stamped cambric pattern of this 


handsome twenty-eight-inch Lace Cherry Centrepiece. 
Cambric Pattern a!ove, 35 cents; Battenberg, Rings, 
—————————————— “read and Braid, $1 50 additional. 
Subscriptionto THE PRISCILLA, Patternand material for 


making, $2.10. 


The Modern Priscilla is authority for all kinds of 
—— Art Needlework, Silk and 
Lace Embroidery, China, Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
House Decoration, Cooking and other practical Home 


and Household matters 


Subscription Price, 50 Cts, 


FREE WITH BACH ORDER 


If you accept our 60-cent offer, we will mail you, /vee of 

charge and postpaid, a copy of our xew PRISCILLA 

NEEDLEWORK BOOK containing the latest designs 

for Costume Embroidery and Home l)ecoration in Batten- 

berg, Point Lace, Mountmellick, Hardanger, Eyelet, Hedebo 

and Silk Embroidery, Sample copy of THE PRISCILLA 
sent for two 2-cent stamps. 


The Modern Priscilla, 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to u 
and we will give you a handsome port- 
folio of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and*cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


POULTRY PROFITS 


S There is big money in poultry if you 
start right. Our new 128-page book 
7 ‘*POULTRY FOR PROFIT”’ 
tells how we built, from a small start, the 
Y largest pure-bred poultry business in the 
world, You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
#1 fowls, eggs, inculators, brooders, and all supplies. 
gee \We'llstart you right. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
‘THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


“ Ah—tut-tut! What a blunder!” 

I heard the Boss’ voice from a long way 
off. The sight of that precious paper again 
had made me weak, almost faint, with the 
sense of achievement. A blunder, though? 
And wasItheblunderer? Did heintend —— 

“How unfortunate!’’ Bassett went on, 
lifting the papers from before me, ‘‘that this 
long-lost document should turn up just now, 
and here! I had no idea this thing was with 
the prints. But now I suppose I must take 
you into my confidence, Miss Massey. A 
young man from one of the newspapers 
brought me a stolen copy of this editorial, 
hoping, I suppose, to profit by some unwary 
expression of my very natural indignation 
against its author. Of course I promptly 
refused to treat with him.” 

‘*Of—course,”’ I murmured to fill in the 
pause. ; 

“Naturally. But, after he left, my mind 
began to hark back over our dealings with 
the News, and I recalled then that two 
rough drafts, somewhat dissimilar, were 
sent us for our acceptance, each revised by 
Mr. Offield; the understanding being, of 
course, that both were to be returned to 


| him when negotiations were concluded and 


these things fully and 


the final contract drawn up. I thought 
both had been returned, but, in some unac- 
countable way, this one must have been 
mislaid among my prints. It is most unfor- 
tunate. I deeply regret it. But since you 
have seen it, it would be useless to deny it— 
and I know I can rely upon your discretion. 
Still. my dear young lady, I regret the cir- 
cumstance for its effect upon a youthful 
mind like yours. It isnot good to deal with 
depravity —to be aware of it. ‘Ye shall not 
touch pitch.’ In the interests, as I have 
told you, of this great corporation, I am in 
daily contact with, in hourly danger of, 
blackmail. Miss Massey’’—suddenly the 
veil dropped and his eyes fairly blazed with 
fury—‘‘Il swear to you my wrist is tired 
signing checks for Offield and his like! 
Look! Here is a demand from a Southern 
paper—it needs new presses. And here is 
a Northern one that wants a linotype 
machine. And here in the city is one that 
must have a color press. And here is 
another that begs . . . Begs what? 
Why, ammunition, thinly disguised, to be 
used upon us as soon as United Power 
comes under fire. A graceless herd of 
traitors they are, these newspaper pro- 
prietors who shamelessly put themselves up 
for sale; who pull at your coat and smirk- 
ingly try to catch your eye and force their 
venality upon your attention, yet who will 
not stay bought—these new, inky horse- 
leech’s sons with their eternal 5 ee 

He stopped suddenly. My heart seemed 
to stop beating, too. Could he—could he 
retract after a thing like that? 

““Kh—my dear young lady,” he said 
softly, lifting the bundle and preparing care- 
fully to put away his treasures, ‘‘I throw 
myself upon your mercy—all that has 
passed between us, all that I have said, is 
confidential, is it not? Thank you. I had 
been thinking of it all just before you came, 
and, for distraction, I turned to the prints. 
I should advise you to do likewise. Culti- 
vate some pure, unworldly interest that 
shall solacelge ee, 

I didn’t hear the rest. How could 1? As 
he lifted the package of prints and turned to 
place them in a cabinet in the wall, a sheet 
of paper fluttered down on the table before 
me. The last sheet of the pile it was—the 
sheet—the only one that could have any 
value for me; the paper that should reha- 
bilitate Ted Thompson and 

And that made Rhoda Massey blush for 
her stupidity, and wonder whether Bas- 
sett didn’t think her reputed cleverness 
overrated, so unpardonably dull she had 


| been that he had had to perform twice the 


miracle of accident, and twice affect absent- 


| mindedness, before she understood ! 


I found Frank MeGowan waiting outside 
on the curb, as I knew I should, his hands 
in his Ni sigan his keen, queer little face up- 
turned, his eyes fastened on Boss Bassett’s 
windows. He was whistling softly as he 
waited, looking exactly like a hungry little 
bird of prey ready for something to pounce 
upon, and he was so preoccupied with his 
watching and waiting that he actually 
jumped when I slipped the News-U. P. 
contract under his arm. 


EVENING POST 


“Ts economical in us 
distinct in flavor, ai 
always the same.” — 


BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Saves I 


you 


your 


2D cocoa. 
YELLOW WRAPPER 


Send toc. for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT 
Importer 
Boston, Mass. 
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Frei: 


Wholesale Prices ‘t 


Gold Coin Stoves have been Standard in high grade t 
nearly fifty years. In every town where they are not now 
we will sell direct to the user, the 


Gold Coin Stoves 


(Ranges also) at their wholesale price, sent on approval, safely 
freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to put in your home. Nos 
better made or more highly eudorsed. They allow no waste 
haudsomely ornamented and guaranteed to please you. No ste 
made anywhere equal to that of a Gold Coin, sent prepaid on 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


and at exactly dealer's cost. Return at our expense if not satis 
is the first proposition of this kind ever made by a manufactu 
Standard Trade-Marked Stove. 
An old custoiner writes: ‘‘ Gold Coin is good enough 
forme, I have uséd mine 28 years and it’s good yet.” 


Ulustrated Catalogue Free !t_tls “hat a good stove a 


describes our full line of Go 
Ranges and Heating Stoves. Write for it to-day. 


THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 12 Oak St., Troy, N.Y. 
(Successor to Bussey and McLeod, Est. 1860) 


GOLD COIN RANGES TOO 
at the same liberal offer, 


= 


O unpacking when § 

you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. § 
Your clothes hang up § 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in § 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


na ) The ABC 
| Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect truuk for both men and women, 

} Iivery article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 

to lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime, 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our tllustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on reqrest. 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
§ Insist on. having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
and durability. 


“A soothing lotion invaluable in the home 
chaps, rough skin or any local irritation” — 
describes Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 
Send 10 @s. for samples of all four preparati 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cind 


As thoy 
Sometimes 
are 


« SAVE-THE= HORSE” Spavia 


Registered Trade Mark. 
z9Don’t Fire or Blister YourHorse! Write 
¥ \ettersfrom business menandtrainersoneve 
“ Save-the-Horse ’’ Permanently Cures 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thorot 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may 


$ 0 0 per bottle, with a written g 
ing to protect you as the be: 
= could make it. Send for o] 
At Druggists and Dealers or Ex} 
J TROY CHEMICAL CO., Bingt 


pay 


‘Revolver 


38 CALIBRE 
ssitively locked against accidental discharge. 
iterates only when you pull the trigger. Has 
SOLT grip — COLT balance — and the COLT 
igracy. Good for any use for which a police 
lver is required. The COLT guarantee is the 
dard of the firearms world. 
Catalog “Pistols” describes this 

and all models. Mailed on request. 


’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
| 15a PALL MALL, LONDON, Ss. w. 


wn they are unsightly and cause 
th feet to perspire and grow tender. 

1can do away with the necessity of 
ribers by applying 


to the soles of your 


-DRY-SOLE | 
a shoes—makes your 
\ swves absolutely and & 


= Ni, i 
\\ pe ently wealerproo,. T—& 
\) ne bottle ‘‘ Dry=Sole’’ — 
enough to waterproof several 
| 


_ pairs shoes—adds materially to 
their life, usefulness and comfort. 


At 
ny shoe, drug or general stcre for 
5c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
, 2 Descriptive folder free. 
]] DRY-SOLE CO., 105 Warren St., N. Y. City 

: CANADIAN DFPOT: 
126 Wellington St. W., Toronto. 
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Miniature Reproduction of One of the Six Proofs 


worth of sD 


ry on GIBSON PROOFS 
inches) is printed from Caslon type 


- Mounted and all ready for framing 
3 bound with Havana brown cover, 


ng a rich gold cover design; six 
mould on wings, especially prepared for framing, each 
Mr, a delicately tinted board; full-page portrait of 
aa eee thirteen illustrations in the text. The six 
nostever ming and illustrations are selected from his 
a4 Creations and are regularly sold for six dollars. 
: atic, stamp we will send a catalogue showing 
niles of the six pages and the cover. 


! COLLIER & SON, 418 W. 13th St., N.Y. 
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“Rhoda!”” he gasped when he had 
glanced over it. ‘‘By thunder, you’ve done 
it this time! Offield’ll never dare to come 
back after this. _Howin the world ?—why, 
it’s the biggest beat ——”’ 

“Yes, and the last one,’”’ I interrupted 
wearily. ‘‘I’m ending in a blaze of glory, 
but no one but you must know that it’s my 
blaze. You can claim it all for your own, 
Frankie, when the Press comes out with it.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” he began; 
then his voice changed. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Rhoda—tired?”’ he asked gently. 

I nodded. I was tired. verything 
seemed at an end and not very much worth 
while, and it was too long waiting for train- 
time—and Ted. 

“Wait till I skin over to the office with 
this,” he said softly. ‘Then we’ll go down 
to the ferry together to wait for him. The 
train isn’t so late as at first reported, you 
know. . . . You do know, Rhoda?” 
he repeated as I didn’t answer. 

But I wasn’t listening. How could I 
listen any more when from a cable car in 
front of us a man had stepped off and was 
coming straight toward me—a man big, 
alert and strong, his dear eyes seeking mine 
with a look of such love and longing they 
might have been my very own, so like them 
my own must have looked! 

He dropped his overcoat and bag and 
held out his hands, and I put mine into 
them. Wedidn’t say anything. Somehow 
there was nothing to say, but all the weari- 
ness and worry of the world fell away as I 
stood there looking, through my tears, into 
my dear boy’s face. 

“Well, ’'m off to work,” said Frankie, 
turning away witha queer little gulp; ‘‘you 
two’ll have lots to talk about.” 


We had, but it wasn’t till we were walk- 
ing home under the stars that I could tell 
Ted all that had happened. But he listened 
to me and my story then in that way that’s 
his own; so full of sympathy, so acutely 
interpretive and understanding, you hardly 
realize that only one of you is doing the 
talking—it seems so like a quiet but com- 
plete collaboration. And there was a mist 
in his eyes and a note in his dear voice, when 
he spoke at last, that set the whole world 
a-singing; to me it seemed as though living 
had been a dumb poem that found its voice 
in the music of loving. 


(THE END) 


Shedders and Busters 


CARCE any luxury of the table is more 
prized by epicures than the soft-shell 
crab, which, when properly prepared— 
dipped in egg and crumbs and fried in boil- 
ing lard —is truly a morsel for the gods. So 
highly is the delicacy appreciated that the 
feermen’ for the sake of the tempting 
price offered in the market, are persuaded 
to capture, and the dealers are induced to 
ship, even such undersized specimens as 
would have been rejected a few years ago. 
The fishermen get two cents apiece for 
soft crabs from the wholesale buyers on the 
Chesapeake, whereas they receive for the 
““‘hard-backs”’ only half a cent. What the 
consumer is obliged to pay, of course, is a 
different matter, the price of the soft-shelled 
article in the cities being commonly a dollar 
and a half a dozen. 

The dealers on the Chesapeake, however, 
obtain a large part of their supplies of soft 
crabs from so-called ‘‘crab farms.” They 
buy from the fishermen large quantities of 
“‘hard-backs”’ which, as their appearance 
indicates to the expert eye, are about to cast 
their shells. These are known in the trade, 
according to their condition, as ‘“‘shedders,”’ 
““busters,’’ ‘‘long-comers’’ and ‘‘ short- 
comers.”’ 

The ‘“‘shedders”’ and. ‘‘busters’’ have 
shells already cracked as a preliminary to 
the molting process; the “long-comers”’ 
and “‘short-comers’’ are getting ready to 
molt. Allofthem are put into floating pens, 
made of scantling and planks. with latticed 
sides to allow the tides to flow through. 

When the crabs cast their shells they are 
taken without delay—the entire stock on 
hand being examined every day—and 
packed for market in crates which are pro- 
vided with neat trays, wherein the animals 
are placed edgewise, side by side, between 
layers of cracked ice and moist seaweed. 
In this way they are kept alive and in per- 
fect condition during transportation; but 
the market must be a quick one, for within 
twenty-four hours the new shell, which at 
molting was only a delicate skin, will have 
begun to harden perceptibly. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is one of 
2oth century. 


greatest weight. 


keen double-edged blades. 


TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; 


Like a triumphant army onward, marches the 
Gillette Safety Razor to Success. 
to-day by thousands of business and professional men 
throughout the civilized world. 

By the Gillette way shaving is an economical luxury, not a drudgery. 


It was a necessity and is mow a success. 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. 
but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with you the 
Ask the man who uses a Gillette and see what he says. 


$5.00 Complete 
NEW BLADES $1.00 PER DOZEN 


The Razor is triple silver-plated; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered and 

These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret 

process and require no honing or stropping. 

Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 
You therefore’ have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 4oo shaves without 

stropping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


Over 200,000 Now in Use 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. 
can procure it for you. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
1106 Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Used and endorsed 


the greatest mechanical inventions of the 


It is not what we say alone, 


Accept no substitute. He 


if yours does not, we will. 


HAIR BOOK FREE 


Every woman should have 
this book. It tells 

Pp, > 
f Tore: how to preserve 
i ‘4 the natural beauty 
ii @ ce A of the hair — how 


yf 


Send your f 
name 
to-day 


if it has been lost, 

and how to acquire it. 

/ Compiled from 
// authorities. 
j/ also lists all of our latest 


Special Offers in 


me el! Hair Goods 


Goods postpaid 
on approval. 
Pay whea 
satisfied 


© Here 
is one 


: of our 
BARGAIN LISTS 

Extra short stem switches, well made 
of good quality hair and to match any 
ordinary shade, at the following special 
prices: 
2 0z., 22 in. . $1.50 
2% oz., 24 in, 2.25 
3% oz , 26 in. 4.00 


Lightweight Wavy Switch . | 2.50 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 


22 in, long, natural wavy 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 
Send sample of your hair and de- 


scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return to us. 

Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little nore expensive; writefor estimate. 
Get our FREE BOOK with illustrated 
catalogue of the latest styles of hair 
goods at the lowest prices. Write to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 2410, 182 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


FAUCET WATER MOTOR 


Warner “ Little Wonder’’ motors attach directly to 
regular threaded water faucet, or hy our Universal 
Connection to any smooth faucet. A complete grind- 
ing and polishing outfit for general use. Nota toy. 

Sharpens cutlery, knives, scissors and edged tools 
of every description. Polishes and cleans silverware, 
steel utensils or any metal surface. 
Furnishes power to run sewing 
machine, small dynamo or other light 
machinery. Indispensable in every 
home for a dozen uses. 1-16 to % horse- 
power, with 40 pounds water pressure 
and up. Outfit includes motor, emery 
wheel, felt po'ishingy wheel, cotton buff- 
Aa ing wheel, pulley wheel and sticks of 
| Qos silver and steel polish. 
COMPLETE, Neatly Boxed ars $4.00 
Money back if not strictly as represented. We also make larger 
water motors and fans. Send check, postal or express order to 
Warner Motor Co. Free descriptive booklet on request. 


Warner Motor Co., Dept. 16, Flat Iron Bldg., New York City 


/ 4 toregain this beauty 


best | 
This book | 


MAPACKARD ZR COMPANY 2 


s are the business man’s § 
favorite, because they § 
are very stylish, 
having lots of 
snap and char- 
acter, are nicely 
finished in 
every detail, 
and beat the 
world for fit and 
long wear. 


We have twenty 
new styles for 
Fall and Winter, 
and can exactly 
salisfy even 
the most dis- 
criminating 
or exact- 
ing 
man. 


No, 435, 
“Freak” last, nut 
not a freak shoe. 
Lots of style and 
more of comfort. 
lispecially suited for 
younger business men 
ue erb demi-glaze 
Calf. Heavy 
single soles. $3.50 
PACKARD shoes 
are sold by leading re- 
tailers in every city. If 
not found, write us, enclosing 
price, giving size and width, 
and we will send you shoes post- 
paid anywhere in the United States. 


Address “Dept. P.” 


PACKARD COMPA 


BROCKTON, MASS 


Straight Legs 


If yours are not so, they will 
appear straight and trim if you 
wear our Pnewmatic or Cushion 
Rubber Forms. Adjusted in- 
stantly. Impossible to detect, easy 
asagarter. Highly recommended 
by army and navy officers, actors, 
tailors, physicians and men of 
fashion. Write for photo-illustrated 
book and testimonials, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 


The Allison Co., Dept.F-2, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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You Will Enjoy 


THE 


“White Daily”’ 


And so will your wife and children. 


It contains much good reading matter 
for every member of the household 

The National Daily Review is a thoroughly 
delightful little daily paper (just four pages) for 
the American homeand family. Every line of the 
Daily Review is readable. It gives every day 
(except Sunday) the cream of the World’s current 
events, a magazine article ona timely subject by 
an able writer, a charming short story, and 
departments de- 
voted to litera- 
ture,science, 
art, music, fash- 
ions, humor, 
poetry, domes- 
tic economy, 
schools and ed- 
ucationu, geog- 
raphy and trav- 
els, religion, 
etc., etc. A fine 
children’s de- 
partment. The 
National Daily 
Review is call- 
ed the ‘‘ White 
Daily” because 
it prints nothing which cannot be read aloud in 
the home. Itisallthat its nameimplies, a national 
daily review, adapted to circulation everywhere 
in North America. 


It was established less than a year ago 
(in January, 1905,) but already has thou- 
sands of subscribers in every State in 
the Union and every Province in Canada, 


Excellent supplementary reading for schools. 
Large, clear type. 
A whole year fora dollar 


EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of ‘‘HEART’s DESIRE,” 
«« THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE,”’ etc. 


Send one dollar today and we will send you the 
National Daily Review an entire year. 


National Daily Review, Dept. S. P., Chicago, Ill. 


SIMPLEX 
PRICE BROOK 


Mest persons know a thing or two if they 
“~~ could only remember them. The only 
way to be certain of your facts and figures is 
to put them down on paper. The cleverest 
device ever invented for such jottings is 


~ The Simplex Loose Leaf Price Book 


It is light, compact and inexpensive. Bound in 
black cowhide seal, fully flexible, leather lined 
and flat opening. Thereis nothing to get out of 
order, and they will stand long and constant 
usage. Obtainable in 14 sizes, with plain, record 
or price book rulings. Send for circulars. 


§, A slight pull on one ring 
draws all back, locking 


a them open. ‘They 
‘ can be snapped 
——- 5 together 


by pressing 
any ring. 


FREE: 
Send us the 
name of your 
stationer and 
receive six is- 
sues of our bright 
little publication, 


THE 
NATIONAL, 
NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Dignified and permanent occupa- 
tion, previous experience unneces- 
sary. Liberal profit in every sale. 


Keystone 


= ; 
Fire Extinguisher 


The most widely known, easiest-selling, best and 
cheapest approved extinguisher for home and 


factory use. Sure, safe, speedy—reduces insur- 
ancerates. Can becarried as side line if desired. 
We have agents clearing over $100.00 weekly. 
Write for booklet and attractive proposition. 
JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
12 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia Jf 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


KHIDNAPED 
BY BETTINA 


(Concluded from Page 1h) 


The white face grew whiter still, the 
pupils of the big eye dilated with fright, 
the girl struggled to find her voice. 

“‘Oh, Miss Kirby, I did, I did! I’d for- 
gotten the medicine was changed, and I 
was excited about something, and I gave 
him the dose I’d been used to giving ca 

“Not a tablespoonful?”’ 

ae Yes. ” 

“Telephone for the doctor! Bring up a 
kettle of boiling water—and then go away!” 

There was anger, contempt, disgust in 
the nurse’s tone. She had no charity for 
mistakes like this. 

“Ts it very bad?” asked the girl with 
white lips. 

The man on the bed, half unconscious, 
heard her voice. 

“‘Ton’t be frightened, little girl,’’ he said 
weakly. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, little ——” 
His voice trailed off into a groan. 

“‘Ts it very bad?” Bettina repeated with 
a choked voice. 

‘‘Bad?—I’m afraid you’ve killed him!” 
Miss Kirby answered. There was a hurt in 
her heart that made her cruel. 

Doctor Dawson came quickly, and, be- 
hind closed doors, he and the nurse fought 
a second fight with death for Willoughby 
Peyton’s life, while in a room on the floor 
below a girl lay face downward on a couch, 
trying to pray, but only moaning over and 
over again between racking sobs: 

“QO God, don’t let him die—don’t let 
him die!” 

She did not hear Miss Kirby’s rap at the 
door a half-hour later, but she answered the 
second summons, and seeing the look on the 
girl’s face the nurse spoke hastily: 

“Tt’s allright, Miss Morton. He’s asking 
for you, and the doctor says you’d better 
go. ”? 

The two women climbed the stairs to- 
gether, but at the door of Peyton’s room 
Miss Kirby turned away. 

“He doesn’t want me.’”’ Her homely 
face looked grim and old, her voice held a 


| weary note. 


Bettina put her arms around the tall, 
gaunt woman. 

*“You’ve saved him for me,’’ she said with 
a swift impulsiveness, unconscious of the 
irony in the simple words. ‘‘ How can I ever 
make you understand how I love youforit?”’ 

The nurse submitted to the embrace with 
the responsiveness of a granite obelisk. 

“T didn’t do it for you,’”’ she answered 
dryly. ‘‘Saving life is my business.” 

Peyton heard them at the door, but he did 
not open his eyes. A soft step across the 
room. Still he put off the moment when 


| he would look into her face—and know. 


“Billy,”’ said a small, humble voice close 
to his ear—“‘ Billy, it isn’t thundering now, 
but—I’m frightened.” 

His arms went around her. 


(THE END) 


Editor’s Note —Lady Baltimore, Owen Wister’s 
first long story since The Virginian, will begin in 
this magazine October 28. 


Hood’s Table-Talk 


ON when Charles Lamb, supping at 
Hood’s, was asked what part of the 
roasted fowl he would have, and replied, 
“The back; I—I always prefer the back,”’ 
Hood, dropping his knife and fork, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘By Heavens! I would not have 
believed it if anybody else had sworn it.” 

“Believed what?” said Mrs. Hood anx- 
iously, and coloring to the temples. 

“Believed what? Why, that Charles 
Lamb is a backbiter,’’ replied the rogue 
with one of his short, quick laughs. 

When Hood’s foot swelled so that he 
could hardly touch the ground, he com- 
forted himself with the reflection that it 
could not be a long-standing complaint like 
the gout. He asserted that a certain trem- 
bling of his hand in weakness was not 
palsy, but only an inclination to shake 
hands. He was so thin, he said, that he 
could drink nothing that was thick, and 
would have to stick his poor spider legs, 
like piles, in the sea-mud to get mussels 
to them. In his youth Hood sat at a desk 


| In some commercial office, but found that 


he was not destined to become a winner 
of the Ledger. He complained of his looks, 
because his face insinuated a false Hood. 
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Sportsman Attention! 


THIS GUN 


The Nelson Hammerless si 
GS Is the World’s Wonder — 


In this gun is embodied every point contained in the highest grade gun m; 
For general outline, weight, shape, proportion, dimensions, style, finish, 
strength, durability, long and hard shooting qualities, and cit: 
action, this gun leads them all. We guarantee absolute ci 
or money refunded with each and every Nelson shipped; by this 
imean that if you send us the full price of the gun it will 
shipped to you with the full understanding and ag 
that if it is not satisfactory you can return it to us, at, 
expense, and your money will be at once ret\ 
if you wish you can send us $1.00 only and we | 
send this gun to any address, by expr 
C. ©. D. subject to exami: bala 
$14.00, and express chargetnaeen 
you, after the gun is received, | 
found to be in every way 


Detailed 
Description 
of the 
Nelson Hammer- 
less Shot Guns 


BARRELS: Genuine fine 
imported twist. ‘They are the 
highest strength barrels of the 
kind made, and are made with hand- 
some heavy matted rib, tapering from 
breech to muzzle, as found only on the 
most expensive guns made. The matting 
is of neat design. The rib is extra heavy, and 
beautifully finished. The barrels are made with 
a strong Edwards extension rib. They are taper 
choke bored, by, the celebrated Taper system, to in- 
sure the strongest long range shooting qualities; the best 
possible target, the highest possible penetration, and being 
made in the proper proportion of heft at the butt, the mini- 
mum of recoil is obtained, The barrels are flattened at the 
breech with a genuine flat water table, found only on the most ex- 
pensive guns made. They havea very heavy self locking steel lug, 
the strongest fore end lug used on any gun made. 

RAME: The frame is made of the best quality of decarbonized 


curate as it is pos 
wood engraver to 
rect from a p) 
the gun, but the 
this gun is only der 


symmetrical, strong at every part, perfect fitting 
and highly polished. 
ACTION: This includes the locking, cocking 


steel. It is thoroughly machined and accurately fitted, beautifully case 
hardened and engraved, and madeespecially strong 

at the points where the recoil acts in order to in- 

sure perfect safety. In design it is one of the 

handsomest hammerless shotgun frames made, 

safety double lever, the concealed hammers, sear 

triggers and main spring of the mechanism with 

which the gun is operated, and these parts are made from 

the very best material procurable. Every part accurate, 

yet simple in construction, made interchangeable. The 
highest priced hammerless shotguns made. 

8 
ered, fancy checkered butt plate. 


fitters in the country. 


safety devices used. 


shoot. 
SHOOTING QUALITIE: 


would be the equal ofany gun made for durability and a gun that 
as the regular black powder. 
degree. The barrels are made, gauged and bored (choke bored 
tem) to effect the best possible target, the longest range that 


you will get no gun that will shoot stronger or better. 


would get in a hammer- 


Vellastic Underwear 


A New Kind of Undergarment that 
Coming Into Universal Use. 

In the stores this winter may be seen the 
new style of underwear made by the Utica 
Knitting Company, and known as Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 

By reason of its low price—fifty cents a 
garment—and its superior quality, this line 
of underwear is coming into great demand. 

Its elasticity, which results from its rib 
feature, combined with its warm fleece, makes 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece especially de- 
sirable for persons whose work involves much 
bodily movement or exposure to the weather. 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
always retains its shape and elasticity in 
washing, and the fleece its downy softness. 

Men’s garments are a revelation of comfort 
to men who wear them for the first time. 

Men’s and women’s garments at 50c each; 
children’s sizes 
in union suits 50c, 
in two piece suits, 
25c the garment. 


The trademark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment. If 
your dealer does not 
have them, write us, 

Made under Fabric giving his name. 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 Booklet and sample of 
fabric free. Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention 
its breed, Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to ‘lake Care 
of ‘Them; Sen. Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (the 
famous poem) all for 10c, just to 
advertise Sergeant's Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 

836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


is Fast 


How weraise and prepare squalis for 
market; prices,profits,care of breeders. 


5 8 5 Details of management in one of the 


most perfectly equipped Squab Plants in the world. Sent free. 
ROYAL SQUAB COMPANY, Box 15, Norwalk, Conn, 


PATENTS S#PRorect 
72-p. Book No. 4 Mailed Free. 
Established 1869. 

R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
aE SS ae SS ee Ee 
WEDDING Iiymations 
100 for $3.50 

Announcements, etc. Latest styles, best quality. 
100 High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. Samples free. 
The Estabrook Press, 133 S. Tremont St., Bos on. 

\ 
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action will, in simplicity of construction, strength, durability, in finish and 
every essential feature, compare favorably with the action furnished on the 


TOCK: The stock is handsomely shaped, pistol grip, handsomely check- 
The stock is made from carefully seasoned 
selected walnut, hand finished, and fitted to the gun by one of the best gun stock 


FORE END: The fore endis made from carefully selected walnut, handsomely fin- 
ished, beautifully checkere1, made with a special patent spring fastener. 

SAFETY: We offer in our $15.00 Long Range Wonder Hammerless Gun one of the best 
It is positive and automatic in its action and renders an accident next to 
impossible, as the gun always stands on safe when loaded, unless pushed forward ready to 
Standing on safe the triggers are locked and the gun cannot be discharged. 

S$: This all essential point has been the foundation from which 
the manufacturer has built this gun up, to furnish a gun that would not shoot loose, that 


hard shooting at long range, and one in which white or nitro powder could be used as safely 
This gun has been built on lines to insure all this in the highest 


black powder to throw shot, and no matter what make or what price you may pay for a gun 


GENERAL FINISH: The beautiful browning effected on the barrel, the case hardening of 
the frame and trigger, bringing out a clear handsome mottled effect unequaled by any 
other maker ; the high finish given to stock and fore end, the artistically finished checkering, the 
taper extension rib and the generally well proportioned outlines of the gun throughout gives you in 
this gun at $15.00 all the show and style, as well as all the essential features, everything that you 


ters shotgun tbat cost THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF Send to 
t ti t a 
Thess panel ipmaae te 0 pe 
12-gauge only. ‘ le 

They can be furnished : We have no 
Sage chee? sd Pde SIXTH AVE. Ayal | ti 18"&IS"STS. branch Houses, 

Bee no agents 

pounds. NEW YORK CITY,.NY, a 


measure by the il 
and must be seen 
preciated. Ou 
above protects 
the “ Seeing.” 


could be relied upon for close, 


by the celebrated Taper sys- 
it is possible for white or 


Gives a boy an air of m 
and power, makes him ale 
confident, resolute. It sta 
natural way the training wl 
later years will make him a I 
in the business world. 


Made of polished steel with 
Walnut stock. Rocky Mountair 
sight, rear peep sight, all parts int 
changeable. Shoots B shot | 
darts. Single Shot $1,00, RB 
Buy a “‘ King and sav 
If dealer cannot supply, 

prepaid on receipt of p 

Let us send you } 
little book, telling abo 
our Rifles. 


THE MARKHAM iH 
AIR RIFLE CO. , 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. | 


, Largest Air Rifle Factory | 
ae inthe World. | 


$100,000 offered 
vention; $8,500 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a P 
‘*What to Invent’’ sent 
rough sketch for free fe 
patentability. We adv 
patent for sale at our expel 
Chandlee & Chandlee, P 
963 PF. Street, Washin| 


For Your Money ~| 


“BANKING BY MAIL” 
on request 


Equitable Banking and Loan 
Macon, Ga. ‘ 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. //7rite 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. be 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 


HERE IT IS! 


The only breakfast food of which every flake is a whole 


grain of natural wheat is Pettijohn. 


No other food gives such flavor, such strength, health and 
lasting benefit. Through original and exclusive processes all the 
rich, natural wheat flavor of the golden grain direct from the 
sun-kissed fields is preserved, and comes to your table 


fragrantly fresh in a delicious dish of 


e 
Think of It, Madam! 
A little child can renew your 
Piano, Furniture and Wood- 
work by just wiping the sur- 
face with a cloth moistened 
with Liquid Veneer. 
When we say renew, we mean that the 
whole interior of your house, from the 
parlor to the kitchen, from a $1000 
Piano to a soc. Kitchen Chair, can be 
made to glisten just like new, with no 
labor at all, just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with a cloth. It’s sim- 
ACH ILD ene ; ply. wonderful > a cleaner and disinfect- 
CANAPPLYIT —-= ant. It will draw grimy, dusty matter 
- from every nook, corner and crevice and 
carry it away witl the cloth, leaving the 
surface smooth, sanitary and with a beauti- 
ful, high glossy newness. 
THINK OF IT! There’s no drying to wait for, 
it’s not a varnish, no stickiness, muss, brush or cans, no 
expensive painters to bother with. Try it on your next dust- 
ing day. Use it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
chandeliers. You will get nothing but delightful results; 
nothing but good. Large bottle renovates average home, soc. 
At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


i ddress and we will mail } 
you a trial bottle entirely free. 


————————————— 


SPECIALTY CO., 374 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. y, 
== — = = : LZ 


i-Ped Ta 
‘ One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
2 slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there’s noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
q order. Any one can see 
4 = ata glance what a household 
othin. - ; i | convenience itis. For sale 
e and fres hening the everywhere. Price 25c. 
ie . GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
i in. Arcade Building, Lad 
i? Philadelphia. 


ice DOK 7A SME RENT 
BACIFIG MONIT WHEAT 


Designs copyright, 1899-1900-1-2-3-4 by The U.S. Playing Card Co. Look for “‘Congress’’ on every box. 


We Want to Send (Free) 


to every man and woman who plays cards, samples (single cards) of our 


Congress Playing Cards 


(Gold edges.) The sample will show, better than can be explained, why 
Congress Cards are selected for all social and card party play. 


The backs are miniature pictures—little gems in colors and gold—so beautiful 
they are often framed. The faces are clear cut and cleanly printed; the corner 
indexes large and readable. : 


The cards are perfect in manufacture, absolutely uniform in thickness, edges 
smooth and even, and finished with pure burnished gold leaf. 

But to enjoy them most you must play with them. There is a fascination in 
the smooth, slippery spring of them—a crisp snappiness in shuffling, that gets 
into the players’ fingers and starts off the game with zest. 

Over 100 designs to choose from—all in rich colors and gold—including 

Pictorial Series—Reproductions of the best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. Allletters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Rich colors, set pattern backs, white margins. 

Send 50.cents per pack for backs desired. Illustrations and Sample Card free, 

DurricatE Wuist—best of card games, in which skill—notluck—wins, Played with Paine’s Duplicate 
Whist Trays—12-Tray set $5.00; extra fine set $10.00, 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whistand Duplicate W hist, 

104 pages, each, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, 

Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents; cloth, 10 cents. 
Address Dept. 10 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.’’ Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
and wearing qualities.—Sold by dealers, orsend 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 
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THE SATURDAY 
‘VENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A°D' 1728 éy Benj. Franklin 


DCTOBER 14. 1905 FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


a BY PHILIP H. GOODWIN 


ethics Number THE WASTEFUL WEST—By Emerson Hough 
THE COMING OF THE LEISURE CLASS—By William Allen White 
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May 
Have 
This Book 


Write at once for above book “The Proper 


The most complete and prac- 
tical book on ‘‘ beautifying the 
home” ever written. Worth 
$25.00 or more to home lovers. 


Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,” 
and learn how easily and inexpensively you can 


beautify your home. Tells all about wood, wood- 
finishing, wood-cleaning and wood-polishing for -the 


home. How to finish pine to look like beautiful hard- 


wood—how to produce all the latest finishes and the Elegant new edition. Far excels the 


cost. Sent FREE by the manufacturers of eo 950,000 copies of previous editions. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax | 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’? 


Unequaled for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It preserves and beautifies. Will not. 
crack, blister, peel off or show laps. Heel marks and scratches will not show. Because Johnson’s Wax contains mor 
polishing wax, and of the best quality, to the pound than any other, it produces the best, most lasting, sanitary finish and — 
polish with the least effort. That is why it is the largest selling wax in the world. Fine for preserving and polishing” 
oil-cloth and linoleum. Try it. = 


Johnson’s Polishing Mitt 


Our latest device for polishing fur- 
niture and woodwork with our wax. 
Made of sheepskin with wool on, 
is open across the back and slips 
on hand. Sent for label from one 


Johnson’s 
Polishing Mitt 


GIVEN 


for Label from 


| yOHNSOW's 


i) PREPA 


I lb. or larger can pound or larger can of Johnson’s 
of Prepared Wax. Remove label by 
Johnson’s placing can in steam or hot water. 


Prepared Wax We are large manufacturers of plain and 
ornamental hardwood floors. If interested, 
write for FREE catalogue showing many 


new and beautiful designs. 


q 2 1 ea EES etn x ee . ° : @: Te 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all’ dealers in paint— 1% lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 |b. cans, 60 cents) per pound; 4, 5 and 8 Ib. 
cans, 50 cents per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, send us his name, together with 60 cents, and we will send you prepaid, a one 


pound can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and enclose FREE one Johnson’s Polishing Mitt and the above book “The Proper Treatment 
Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” : 


Write today and mention edition Sto. ‘The book is FREE —remember that—please. Don’t forget the label, either. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, = - = ° Racine, Wieua 


‘““The Wood-Finishing Authorities.’ 


1905, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
he Un ates and Great Britain. 


—NING POST 


Founded A°D! 1728 By Benj.Franklin Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 


as Second-Class Matter. 


Pub shed Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London: Hastings House,10, Norfolk Street. Strand,WC.. 
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NCE upon atime there 
() was a certain tender- 
foot of the city of 
Philadelphia who made a 
pilgrimage to Montana for 
the sake of his health. He 
thought he had consump- 
ion, but it was only pie; so he recovered promptly and in due time returned to the 
incestral halls well bronzed and hearty. He brought with him certain heads of wild 
nimals, trophies of his prowess, and withal stories to fit the heads. 
| “These -elk antlers,’ he explained, referring to a fine pair of the collection, ‘‘are 
hed every year. They aré so large and heavy that you would not think, to look at them, 
hat the animal grows a fresh set every year.” This was the truth, but it was not 
eceived as such. 
_ “My son,” said his good old Quaker mother, ‘‘I have raised thee to tell the truth, 
ind thee has always been a good boy; but now I plainly see thee is lying to thy old 
iother. It would be impossible for the elk to raise such horns every year; besides, it 
vould be a waste.” 
_ True, it would seem a prodigious waste, the waste of Nature with her wild life in 
merica; but America has from the beginning been a land not only of plenty but of 
‘aste, of utter, awesome waste in all things. We are rich and careless. So is Nature. 
One day not long ago some farmers near Castalia, Ohio, dug into a curious willow- 
rown mound which had long been known in the little valley of the Castalia trout stream. 
‘hey found a mass of jumbled elk horns, yards in extent, embracing some scores of 
orns in all. These had been heaped up and buried there by some earlier men, white 
tred, and the moisture of their covering had preserved them. By all rights they should 
ee disappeared years ago in the mysterious fashion in which Nature takes care of the 
ned antlers of all the deer family. Nature is scavenger for her own waste. She sets 
juirrels and porcupines to gnawing at shed deer horns, sets the elements to dissolving 
tem and the moss and leaves to hiding them, trying to cover up the truth as to her own 
‘astefulness. Otherwise we could walk across the continent to-day on elk horns. 
The average citizen of to-day, studying the reports of rust on the wheat crop of the 
Test, or the shortage of cotton in the South, 
oes not reflect that a few years ago wild 
amals roamed where crops now grow. 
here were elk in the State of Michigan in 
‘71, and no doubt later. These animals i 
asted on what is known as the Saginaw 
Thumb,” on the eastern side of the State. 
Ik antlers have been dug out of the marsh | 
‘the foot of Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin, i 
tough the last elk in Wisconsin was killed } 
out forty years ago—having the hill where 
te deed was done named after him, by the 
ay. It is hard to believe that during the 
vil Warthere were great herds of elk around 
dirit Lake, in Northwestern Iowa, and that 
ng after the Civil War farmers chased 
iffalo in Central Minnesota. For that 
latter, there were wild buffalo alive in the 
mhandle of Texas the year before the 
orld’s Fair at Chicago. To-day there is no 
iffalo range, because there are no buffalo. 
le elk range is restricted to small and less- 
dng areas in the Rocky Mountains—locali- 


bs of chief interest to pie-sufferers whose 
he 2 


A man out in Billings, ver 
ntana, foreseeing this scarcity, years ago : 
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started a corner in elk teeth. 
He has trunks full of them, 
strong boxes full of them in 
safety-deposit vaults in the 
East. He expects to unload 
some day before long. Alas, 
even the Indians, among 
whom he planned to find many purchasers, have grown forgetful of the old days. 
Now they will as readily buy a celluloid elk tooth to adorn a beef-hide shirt as the real 
thing to go on a buckskin bridal robe! As to our big game, we certainly are in other 
times which bring other customs. 

There may be a few European noblemen who still think they can come to America 
to hunt buffalo and fight Indians, but the American people have long ago forgotten the 
buffalo. We owed this great creature a better tribute. It was guide and supporter of 
our fathers in their ways of Western expansion. Once it swarmed in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, and it was the buffalo and the elk that laid out the first trails to the westward 
across the Appalachian Divide. The Sioux Indians also used to live in that same country, 
though not every one knows that, or even knows that they later lived in Kentucky, and 
in Minnesota until the Chippewas drove them westward tothe Plains. The first expan- 
sionists were perhaps the Sioux, and they followed the buffalo trails to the westward, 
the same trails later taken by Daniel Boone and his like. 

When the settlers reached Kentucky the buffalo began to disappear. They disappeared 
next from Missouri, though no less a person than Kit Carson hunted buffalo in Missouri, 
and hunted them with the Sioux Indians at that. But when the Carsons and Boones 
came to the great river of conquest, the Missouri, the ‘‘ Big Muddy,” they halted at the 
edge of the buffalo country par excellence—that land so long known as the Great West in 
the minds of the American people. Then ensued the day of the buffalo, a very big one 
in our national history. We could not have built our railroads without the buffalo, nor 
have broken into the fastnesses of the American desert with our farms; any more than 
we could have subjugated our Indians while the buffalo remained. 

The buffalo range of the trans-Missouri ran from Mexico far north into the British prov- 
inces, and from the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains—indeed, even across the 
Rocky Mountains, at the height of the trap- 
ping days, when the hunters pressed them too 
far back into the hills to the westward. They 
appeared around old Fort Hall, Idaho, before 
Frémont’s time. 

As to the total numbers of these great 
animals, at the time of the first white occu- 
pation of the trans-Missouri, there is no such 
thing as computation. Certainly there were 
millions, but how many millions one can only 
guess. The commerce which swept them 
away left few records to determine its own 
extent. The period from 1823 to 1883 covers 
sixty years of slaughter, but the slaughter 
was not measured or recorded. The com- 
merce of the Santa Fé trail depended on the 
buffalo; indeed, every wagon or pack train 
which crossed the Plains relied upon the 
buffalo as a sure source of food en route.’ 
White and red man alike depended upon this 
great animal, whose numbers ran everywhere 
in uncounted thousands. With the whiteman 
the buffalo was a convenience, with the Indian 
it was a necessity. Not even in the scientific- 
ally conducted packing industries of to-day 
is the last by-product of an animal utilized 
as it was by the Plains Indians. To them 
the buffalo gave everything: food, fuel, 
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The White Man Did 
Nothing but Waste 
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arms, utensils, clothing, dwelling, ornaments and luxuries 
—even, at. last, surplus currency for the aboriginal bank 
account. Indeed, the modern packer has all the worst of 
it in comparison with the Indian. The latter had nothing 
at all to pay for his cattle, whereas the Beef Trust, amiable 
and well-meaning as may be its intentions to sweep clear 
the Western plains at no cost to itself, is still obliged to 
pay something for its cattle. What an opportunity was 
lost to the Beef Trust in those old buffalo days! If only 
it. could have run its. plants on cattle absolutely free! 


Millions of Tons of Food Wasted 


S TO this last, however, it might have been almost as 
well for the American people had the Packing Trust 
been organized earlier. It would havesaved millions. of tons 
of good food which went absolutely to waste—a food so 
abundant. and universal. in its time that Western restau- 
rants were obliged to put.up the sign, ‘“‘No Buff Served 
Here.”’ The killing off of the buffalo entailed one of the 
greatest industrial wastes ever known in the history of the 
world. How many tons of meat were there thus left un- 
utilized? No-one can tell. More than two million tons, 
perhaps twenty million tons—a hundred million. Would 
that we had it to-day to feed the starving slum folk fresh 
from Europe! There is no verification possible in buffalo 
estimates. Thestory is commonly accepted that.a million 
hides came down the Missouri River in 1883, the last year 
of the Northern buffalo herd. These figures are probably 
too large. One-half or one-third that number would be 
more accurate, according to fur dealers of that. epoch. 
Yet 1883 was only one year out of more than sixty, and 
this million hides came from only the upper portion of 
the range, that along the newly-builded Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Out of the sixty great years of the buffalo, forty 
were years of unexampled waste! The famous American 
historian, Francis Parkman, killed buffalo for no better 
trophy than their tails, and boasted of it. Later than 
Parkman came the butchers of the Old World, noblemen 
who shot without hire and with no purpose save that of 
killing. These, from the Grand Duke Alexis down, did 
their share. Army officers shot for sport—and sport ends 
soon where one must stop when a ton of meat falls before 
one well-placed bullet. The straggling settler on the edge 
of things kept meat for his winter supply, but he could not 
help killing “ just one more”’—and he left it lying where it 
fell. A man on Plum Creek, near Great Bend, Kansas, 
long made a living by supplying food to westbound wagon- 
trains—and he sold nothing but buffalo tongues. The rest 
rotted. 


The Indian did not waste, the white man did nothing 


but waste. The measure of his destruction is colossal. A 
pile of buffalo bones higher than any house in town, and 
some: hundreds of yards in length, lay waiting shipment 
in one Kansas town inthe seventies. Out of this one station 
there was once billed a trainload of cars loaded with sacked 
tips of buffalo horns alone! This was part, and only part, 
of the flotsam of the southern range after the skin-hunters 
had left it There is no measuring of these figures. 

The result of it all was that we took the fight all out of 
Brother Indian. Left without a living, he became pacifico, 
like prisoners of old Spain, before he beeame incommunicado 
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How Many Millions One Can Only Guess 


on the reservations. Then we finished our railroads and 
followed them with farms, many of which were bought 
with the price: of buffalo hides or buffalo bones. 

Oh, we: are civilized, we Americans, and we are rich, 
rich! Otherwise we could not have afforded all our incred- 
ible waste, our incredibly brutal extravagance, our un- 
righteous haste in. squandering our own resources. We 
are the most reckless people in the world to-day, no 
doubt, as. we are the richest. Let us not ponder upon 
the fact that in time the spendthrift goes broke, and 
that. spendthrift may be the denomination for a. nation 
as well as an individual. 
things unpleasant or as things humorous, whichever one 
likes. We do not mourn about a million dollars—why 
grieve about a million hides? We do not ponder upon the 
extinction of the white pine as a forest tree—why trouble 
ourselves. about the wiping out of a race or of a species? 
We are rich, rich; we can afford it. We can even, in our 
careless belief, afford to be de-Americanized. 

As.to the process:of our wastefulness in the destruction 
of the buffalo, there was a curiously systematic organiza- 
tion about it. It was necessary to kill and skin every 
buffalo on the Western plains at the first possible moment ; 
wherefore, the American mind swiftly reduced it to a 
science. The markets of the world could use this great 
shaggy robe—could, to some small extent, use the leather 
made from the hide. Hence dealers set about the problem 
of merchandizing, taking supply to the demand, and uniting 
the corners of the world. 


An Army of Fur Traders 


| eee traders multiplied in the Middle West. They could 
pay as much as two dollars for a good robe—at the last 
of the trade sometimes as much as four dollars, or perhaps 
eight dollars for a painted Indian robe. There were out- 
fits all over the Plains picking up robes among the Indian 
villages. There were trading-posts established where the 
Indians brought their robes. The day was one of waste 
and ruin and dissolution and destruction. Some of the 
traders used whisky with the Indians, although this ancient 
practice of fur traders was not approved by the new and 
sober school of commerce which was connected with the 
robe trade pure and simple. Sometimes a pint of whisky 
to the head man made his:heart good, and he told his':people 
to sell their robes. In the earlier times the red men were 
paid in trade goods, on which the trader made his own 
big profit; but in the railroad days of the buffalo: robe 
trade it was the custom to pay coin to the Indian, and trust 
him to spend it back again at the goods. wagon or shop- 
counter, asthe case might be. Sometimesthe native hunter 
got as little as a dollar, or a dollar anda half, for-his buffalo 
robe. Those were easy times. The Indiam soon learned 
that he could make more money by killing more buffalo: 
In time, perhaps, he now and then killed for the-hide alone, 
though he execrated, and abolished as effectually as he 
could, all the white skin-hunters, as soon as he learned they 
were killing off the buffalo and taking nothing but the hides. 

The Indian robes traded for were, in the earlier days, 
practically all dressed robes, and the Indian tan was better 
than any the white man couldevermake. The Indian proc- 
ess of tanning consisted of scraping the hide close with one 


Let us forget our excesses as: 


; 
of those absurdly inefficient-looking little bone-handle 


hoes or scrapers which we see in museums now; then worl 
ing it hour after hour over a log or beam, or over a twiste | 
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sinew rope, the flesh side being covered with clay and gre: 
and buffalo brains. A very large robe was hard to hand 
in this way, so sometimes the Indian lady operating wou 
split it down the middle of the back and tan the two piect 
separately. A great many scientists have been unable t| 
tell the origin of the Indian practice of splitting the buffal | 
robe and then sewing it together again. The answer wz 
easy to those who knew about it.. 
Sometimes.a hunter, red or white, who was alone and ha. 
killed a buffalo, found that the beast had lain down to d)| 
with his forelegs doubled back under him, andhadnotfalle 
over on his side. This. suggested one form of butcherin 
work not unusual on the Plains. The hunter, finding th, 
heavy: carcass: hard for him to handle, made no attemy| 
to remove the skin in the usual-way, with the slit down th 
belly side of the hide: Hecut the hide down the back, froi 
neck to tail, and, skinning it down on each side, spread || 
out on the ground, leaving the carcass still sitting up, as 
were. Then he cut in along the hump and tenderloin an 
took out the choice pieces, the ‘‘boss” ribs of the hum 
and the “‘dépouille,” and the prized back-fat which an. 
plainsman knew was sweeter than the belly-fats. Ash 
did his dissection he piled the pieces on the spread hide o 
either side, and so at last he packed his horse with clea 
meat and went away rejoicing. He left behind him aspl 
robe and the best part of a ton of unused careass. P 
haps his squaw might come around there another daj 
usually it was easier to kill another buffalo. 
The Indians sold a certain number of robes to 
traders, even in the days of the arrow and lance 
they were generally supplied with firearms; bu 
robes collected by the Indians made rather a small 1 
as against the great total of hides which began 1 
eastward, down the rivers and along the railways. 
incumbent upon the white man to get the last 
first moment. The result was that highly d 
agency, the skin-hunting outfit, whose swift } 
at one time added a distinctive feature to Wes 
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How the Slaughter was Done © 
SS man owning a wagon and team might t 
hunter, and, indeed, most of the frontiers 

at one time or another up to 1871, on the lowe 
until 1883 in the North. One may have food 
sort of clothing—but what is life without ca 
cash can be obtained only by sale of what one & 
one has only uncounted robes of stupid brute b 
is the natural inference and result? Some We 
farmed at the edge of things, but very many 
hunting. Sometimestwo orthree would make up 
ship for the sake of greater safety against the 
always bitterest against the white hide-hunte 
might perhaps be two or three wagons, perhi 
dozen, in a big outfit. The wagons had high s 
and heavy canvas covers, and sometimes there we 
horses, or even six, if the partnership were opulent. 
A rude press, a beam at the tail-gate, was occ J 
used in dias the hide bales, though most of the rob 
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ie was:in hides rough-dried and folded only once, length- 
se, This latter method of. handling the hide was more 
ymmon nearer to the railroads. The skin outfit was 
ivided into wagonmen, killers and skinners. Sometimes 
ne hunter would keep them all busy with hides, though 
vo killers were usual; and, indeed, in that time of Western 
je hunters were easy to find, for it was the exception to 
aman who was not a perfect rifle-shot. . 
‘The skinning of the dead buffalo took time, and thirty 
‘forty heads a day was the limit of what the outfit would 
sobably care to kill. The stretching and curing of the 
ss was. slower work, though as to the killing, that might 
natter of but an hour or so. Sometimes it was done 
1e “stand”’—that is to say, in one spot, where the con- 
aled hunter shot time after time into the confused bunch 
| buffalo, which huddled up and did not daretorun. You 
. ee it to-day, but fifteen or twenty years ago you 
ave seen it, this record of the killer’s work. You 
still know districts where the buffalo wallows:are not 
il gone; perhaps you know some corner where: you 
e a verified, genuine buffalo trail, cut deep into the 
one does not. know where you can find to-day that 
ort of record, the story written in a ring of white 
thirty, forty, or more, all lying on a space not 
n an acre in extent. 


| 2 The Trail of the Slayer 


| UPPOSE you haveseen thisloose circle of scattered bones 

'markinga ‘‘stand’’ inthe old buffalodays.. Look about, 
<d you might see the grass waving on the same ridge be- 

id which the killer lay, perhaps three hundred yards 

tant. The heavy Sharps rifle—and the hunter would 
jveno other armin the old days—would shoot in practi- 
(ly the same place that. far with its slug of lead half as 
jig as your finger. The main concern of the hunter was 
oo range and to keep out of sight. Yes, no doubt 

itridge was where helay. Farther on, at the first water- 
attic cr four miles away, you may find traces 

anold camp, with dried bits of wood, sticklike, scattered 
aout. Itwas herethat the wagon stopped, and these were 
ke ey in stretching the hides on the earth to dry. 
le bone-hunters, who after a time swept off every trace 
othe slaughter of the buffalo, sometimes left the hide-pegs. 

The buffalo-killer, when he set out from camp to locate 
£: herd for the day, took with him his sixteen-pound rifle 
al his belt full of Jong, heavy cartridges. Perhaps he 
hated on foot altogether, and certainly he must leave his 

se behind while at. his specific work of shooting. Crawl- 
into the top of some ridge beyond which he heard the 
ly, muttering rumble that told him his game was near, at 
kegth he saw his quarry—great shaggy, monstrous brutes, 
svage-looking as bears yet harmless as sheep—feeding or 

iting or resting on the grassy flat before him, scores of 
ttm—hundreds of them, perhaps. 

(hat sight will be seen no more by any hunter of the 
wld; yet it gave this man no excitement. He only 
sppt out a clean place to lie, bent together a few spears 
oxrass at the erest of the ridge, and placed his cartridge- 
bt handily before him ou the ground. First studying the 
wid and the distance carefully, and noting the trend of the 
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feeding animals, at length he drew out his cleaning-rod and 
his firing-stick, crossing the two wands together in the 
grasp of his left hand and resting his heavy rifle inthe angle, 
where it would lie motionless. Then he again estimated 
his distance, perhaps two or three hundred yards or more 
—as close as he could get without alarming the herd—and 
fired his first shot, aiming at some cow standing broadside 
toward him and close toward the front of the feeding por- 
tion of the herd. He aimed low, for the heart of the buffalo 
lies unbelievably low down, close to the shaggy knee of the 
foreleg, which sometimes rubs a little bare place almost 
directly over the heart. A shot in that region was usually 
quickly fatal. There must be no flurry or excitement, and 
the herd. must be kept still. ‘‘Shucks!” exclaimed the 
hunter, as he saw the dust cut from the fur fly half-way up 
the side of his game, and knew that he had overestimated: 
his distance. He lowered his sights, and waited for the 
cow to liedown. She would not get up again, but the hunter 
called this bad shooting. : 

A part of the herd became uneasy, began to move, to 
string out. Now the hunter must act at once, or be left 
alone, with nothing to show for his morning’s work. and 
nothing to keep the skinners busy. Hurriedly he aimed: 
at the leading buffalo of those now on the move. Pictures 
by artists who never saw the buffalo nearly always show 
the herd led by some majestic bull. Artists are not even 
as accurate as scientists. It was always an old cow that led 
the herd, and it was the first care of the killer to learn which 
cow this was, and if possible to shoot her down the first: 
thing. If he failed in this, the herd might get out of hand. 
But he rarely failed if he knew his business. As their leader 
stumbled to her knees and sank down, the stupid creatures 
following snuffed and stumbled and began to ‘‘mill,” 
moaning, perhaps, and finally standing still, looking at the 
silent: death, coming they knew not whence and smiting 
them down one by one. Be sure that, once having his 
“stand”’ established, the hunter behind the grass-wisp 
went on with his work as fast as he might, cleaning his rifle 
and shooting steadily. One, two, ten, twenty —his belt was 
empty at last and the ground in front of him was black. 

One is almost tempted to be thankful that the Indians 
sometimes got him before he got back to camp! Yet he 
was living according to his lights and according to his en- 
vironment. Sometimes he went to the legislature or to 
Congress afterward. There are very many good men in the 
West, leading men, who were skin-hunters in their time. 

Sometimes a skinner was paid so much a hide for his 
work, or sometimes he was hired on a time-basis, or some- 
times all the men were equal partners. Fifty cents a hide 
was sometimes paid ; and the camp-cook, after he heard the 
rifle begin its work a mile or two away, would throw a sheaf 
of worn I. Wilson butcher-knives before the skinners, who 
grumblingly made ready to go at their work. It was mon- 
otonous, skinning some millions of buffalo over a thousand 
miles of country. One genius invented atime-saving device 
—a long iron picket-pin, which was driven through the jaws 
of the dead buffalo, fastening the carcass firmly to the 
ground. Then he loosened the hide around the neck, cut 
it down the belly, and attached his team of horses to the 
free edge of the tough neck-skin. Starting up his team, he 
ripped the entire hide from the body—sometimes. 


Sometimes Two or Three Would Make Up a Partnership for the Sake of Greater Safety 
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Working by day, gambling by night, drinking until the 
whisky gave out, and grumbling till the load was made for 
the trip to the railroad town—this was the life of one sort 
of American citizen at one time of our Western history. 
Untold numbers of high-topped wagons rolled into these 
scores of railroad towns, each with its burden of shaggy 
brown bales, each leaving behind the ghastliness of an 
unparalleled slaughter and waste of life, and of the means 
of life, whose total is appalling. Those were the days before 
the cowboy came, but they were wild and hard as any. 

The skin outfit sold its hides for only a fraction of what 
they were really worth. Then they bought more whisky, 
fought, made some more frontier history, and departed 
again for the range. The skin-hunter’s calling was one 
easily entered. It invited some good men and a great many 
bad ones. It was a calling distinct in itself. There were 
not many skin-hunters who later became bone-gatherers— 
that was done by another wave of population. Between 
these skin-hunters and the bone-gatherers came the 
wolfers—yet another distinct gentry. The carcasses of 
the buffalo attracted thousands of gray wolves, and the 
wolfers made a business of poisoning the carcasses—or 
did so until the wise wolf-beast learned much cunning 
about traps and poison. Following the buffalo pelts, 
there were marketed thousands of wolf robes, not so 
good as the great robe of the buffalo, but serving to 
mark another swift epoch of the West. 


Their Mark Upon the Language 


pe skin-hunter left his imprint upon the West in habits, 
customs; even in language. There was long current, 
west of the Missouri, the slang phrase, ‘‘He got a ‘stand’ 
on me.” Your friend would meet you and say: ‘‘I am sorry 
I am late with my appointment, but I met Jones on the 
street, and he got astand on me and told me one of his long- 
winded stories.’””’ The metaphor is obvious, as applied to 
the buttonholing bore. His victim could not get away. 
This expression has been little heard for ten or fifteen years 
in the West, and the inference is that we are now getting too 
far away from the buffalo days. 

Your professional skin-hunter had his own little idiosyn- 
crasies, like any other specialist. The Western cowboy 
was always particular about his hat, gloves and saddle, but 
as to his bed he cared little where or how he slept, and a 
slicker was as good as a mattress for him. The skin-hunter 
cared nothing at. all for his garb, nor was there any uni- 
formity in it, and he would ride anything at_all in the way 
of asaddle. When it came to sleeping, however, he was. a 
Sybarite. If he had nothing else, he was bound to havea 
good bed. The skin-hunter’s California blankets would 
sometimes cost him seventy-five dollars, and he would 
fight before he would lose his bed. 

Pat Garrett, now Collector of Customs at El Paso, Texas, 
and a warm friend of President Roosevelt, was a member 
of a skin-hunting party on the Staked Plains in his younger 
days, and he tells with amusement how, once upon a time, 
he and one or two companions left the wagons and went 
westward on an exploring expedition of theirown. When 
they, or one of them, after some weeks mixed in with Indian 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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THE FIRST OF ALL THE LIN 


The Chronicle of a Still Hunt for Ancestors 


By W. B. MACHARG 


“Purely by Chance, 1 Must Admit —Very Fortunately— 
Ah! — Tracing the Collateral Line of Alyn ——”’ 


S OFTEN as the secretary in the pauses of his work 

A looked at Patricia, her lashes descended toward her 

cheek tremulously and fluttered there. ‘When they 

lifted and displayed the amber-tinted radiance of her eyes 
a thrill went through him. 

A third person was with them, her grandfather—a 
smooth, bald head, a white mustache trimmed short along 
the lip, a square, athletic body, hale as in youth at seventy. 
The world knows John Vanety. Are not the tin cans of 
his famous beef scattered through its six continents from 
Cape Chukotskia to Desolation Island, intermediately at 
Fort Selkirk, Bora Yukin, Bamangwato: everywhere that 
men do congregate and letters are put together to make 
names? Few there be who have not seen that little book, 
Famous Explorers, issued by Vanety & Co., wherein is 
shown Balboa up a tree gazing at the Pacific, and at the 
foot of the tree one of John Vanety’s cans, with its pink 
label. Yes, the world knows John, for he has put his 
label on it. 

If there was one thing in the world of which Patricia was 
afraid, it was that she would never have the chance to lose 
herself for love. More than that, not having been allowed 
to want for anything in her life, she was perfectly confident 
that it would be the easiest thing in the world, love ex- 
cepted, to do without everything. These views were 
ridiculous; her father had quite other aims for her. She 
was fated for an international alliance whenever a socially 
important foreigner should appear upon the scene. 

“Dukes and earls, dukes and earls!” said John Vanety 
to his granddaughter, while the papers in front of him 
rustled as though with a touch of exasperation. ‘‘ Well, 
Algernon was named and brought up by his mother.’’ 
Patricia turned upon him e soft glance of amusement. 
‘But why should a son of mine be continually digging into 
tombs to find out where he came from?” The papers 
rustled loudly. ‘“‘J’m in no tomb! English and French 
coffins; herald’s offices; coats-of-arms; primogeniture; 
the Mayflower, and the Revolution—nothing this side of 
the Revolution! ‘Down the State’ is good enough for me, 
Pat—I came from ‘down the State.’” 

“TI came from ‘down the State,’ too,” said Patricia, with 
a smile which began in sympathy for her grandfather but 
ended with something quite different for the secretary. 

“And ‘down the State’ ought to be enough for Al, except 
that I suppose there have to be two kinds of people in the 
world, Pat—one that is always saying, ‘Everything is going 
to the dogs; what’s the use?’ and the other that says, 
‘Let’s get busy, get busy: look what a good old world we’ve 
got here!’ Althinks everything used to be better than it is 
now. He was born looking for ancestors. I’m sorry I made 
the mistake of not taking that out of him. Well, a 
man is mistaken forty per cent. of the time, anyway.” 
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He continued to bite his mustache meditatively, and into 
his shrewd old eyes came a shadow. Patricia put her hand 
against his cheek softly. ‘ 

His eyes grew warm again, looking upon her face and that 
of the young man opposite. He knew—old John being 
quite able to see through plate glass (or a brick wall for that 
matter). ‘‘But one of the times I was right,’’ he went on 
dryly, ‘‘ was when I found Arthur here, for he knows enough 
to keep still and not take my mind off business, which is 
more than I can say for my granddaughter.” 

They reddened. 

Yes, Arthur knew, too. Truly it is wonderful how many 
young men in America make it the first business of their 
lives to learn of the world what they want in it! Where 
they can hang a hat is home to them. Satisfied for the 
present to hang his hat just below John Vanety’s, Arthur 
Holley knew also what he wanted—and had known since 
the day he first saw her. 

Their eyes met in quick electric shock as she went out 
—love in them, fearless, unrealized by Patricia as yet, very 
sweet to both, not at all hopeless or unhappy on Arthur’s 
part, in spite of Algernon—and even though the “‘import- 
ant foreigner” had been reported. 

So scintillant a light could not move about the world 
unnoted. Sir Charles Landower had been spoken at New 
York; he had been sighted at Washington; by slow stages 
he was moving westward upon Chicago with twenty- 
seven trunks. Well informed of his movements, Algernon 
beheld in imagination these twenty-seven trunks increased 
by marriage to fifty-four—a common but amusing propa- 
gation. He witnessed a mansion in the West End preparing 
for Patricia, a country place in Surrey ; for himself, the 
father of Sir Charles’ wife, position; consideration; St. 
James Street and Piccadilly; the right to give two fingers 
instead of the whole hand; and aristocracy, that true 
delight of noble minds, which consists of being absolutely 
sure that there are very few people in the world like you. 
It is true, Algernon had never met Sir Charles, nor more 
than mentioned him to his daughter. 

It was not, therefore, because of Sir Charles Landower 
that Patricia tingled with happiness as she went down the 
stairs; and it was not Sir Charles standing 
in the reception hall who changed her joy 
to uneasiness so suddenly. A man it was, 
but he was small, and shiny upon the top 
and shoulders. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Patricia in distress, 
“have you discovered something more, 
Mr. Satterly?” 

Since the likelihood of slipping upon 
waxed and polished floors is increased 
greatly when one’s shoes are worn down 
at the heel, Mr. Satterly changed his posi- 
tion with cireumspection. Everything was 
quarter-sawed oak here. Everything was 
slippery. He looked up with caution, and 
he approached her hesitatingly, holding his 
dimpled silk hat in the bend of his arm. 

““We have indeed, Miss Vanety,’”’ he 
deprecatingly replied. ‘‘ Purely by chance, 
I must admit—very fortunately—ah!— 
tracing the collateral line of Alyn——” 

“Ts there a collateral line of Alyn, Mr. 
Satterly ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes, Miss Vanety.”” Mr. Satterly 
caressed the frayed edge of his frock coat 
nervously. ‘‘ Alyn of Alyn—beginning with 
John—whose second sister Barbara, a great 
flirt, in the year 1542 was espoused a 

Here Mr. Satterly’s eye fell upon no less 
a person than “‘Clarkson”’ (whom the world 
calls butler)—immaculate, contemptuous, 
implacable—who, having announced him 
at the library door, stood waiting to close 
it after him. A strangely apologetic look 
came over Mr. Satterly in that compelling 
presence, and speech died upon his lips, and 
casting toward the beautiful girl upon the 
stairs a tremulous smile, he glided down the 
hall and through the doorway. Patricia 
followed. 

- Beyond the door, where there was no 
longer quartered oak but mahogany, at a 
wide mahogany table, a middle-aged youth 
with sad brown eyes, and temples streaked 
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with gray, sat in daj 


As his mild voice went onward Mr. Satterly slid a 
room with a shrinking and circuitous movement. 
“May I come in?” asked Patricia from the d 
“Certainly, my daughter,” replied Algernon, 
even toward Patricia, with a stately gesture of o 
finger pointing a chair for Mr. Satterly, 
Mr. Satterly set his hat upon the floor beside h 
took from his pocket fat bundles of dirty pape 
which temporarily he put into the hat. é 
uf interesting discovery, Mr. Vanety, co 
—ah!—presence in the coat-of-arms of the 
heads ——”’ ; ‘ae 
He gestured. In this particular room a co 
carved, embossed or painted —displayed here ¢ 
heads of two wild bulls side by side. Mr. Van 
aristocratic cheek upon his long fingers, and 
lighted with anticipation while he waited. 
“Um-m !—not this,’’ Mr. Satterly’s gentle voice 
ued, running through the papers. “‘Um-m! Pr 
—not that. King of the Comans—no. Very inti 
but not what we are looking for. Aha! ‘the said 
Vanety’—I ask your attention, Mr. Vanety and 
Miss Vanety, while I read to you. ; 
“<The French King Louis’—I am now 
Vanety——”’ And he read slowly: ‘‘‘The n 
Louis lay therefore at Acre, and, the croisade 
accomplished nothing, upon divers men were ¢ 
honors and rewards for their great services. In t 
passed over the said Aylmer Vanety without 1 
whereat he became confounded with melancholy.” i 
scent of antiquity there is, Mr. Vanety, about those 
“Yes, yes,’ said Algernon. The scent of antiq 
sweet to him. a | 
‘““_eonfounded with melancholy, and his life seer 
wearisome to him, considering himself no more regan 
than were such base slaves and villeins as died daily u 
the sands and in the streets of the city in vast nu 


‘Resolved he!’ Weshould have said ‘He resolved 
so the chronicler.”’ = 
“YT wonder why he didn’t?” said Patricia 


\ | ; 
“Oh, a Careful; You’ll Crush My Dress!” 
\ 


, sure I cannot tell you, Miss Vanety. ‘Resolved he, 
re, to abandon that monarch by whom doughty 
ds were so ill rewarded, and alone to retrace that path 
hereby the first croisades had entered into the Holy Land. 
hus he passed from Acre to Cyprus, and by Smyrna to 
onstantinople, into Thrace, to Belgrade, and to Slavonia.’ 
Quite a jaunt, Mr. Vanety! ‘Here he abode divers days. 
‘Therein it happed that the Slavonian king hunted, and 
,e creatures of the region being driven together by the 
anters, the king and his gentlemen did set themselves to 
ay them; and a bull out of the forest rushing upon the 
g, who having fallen down was without defense and 
Ipless, the said Vanety, being in armor, at risk of his life 
advance upon the beast, first with the sword assailing 
mmightily, buttonoend. Whereat another bull, joining 
e first, did attack the king, the attendants standing 
otionless in terror. And this one also did Vanety engage. 
raightway with a poleaxe, which he had seized from the 
‘nd of an attendant, he smote one beast and the other 
ere neck and head are joined, so that they fell down 
» Your attention now particularly, Mr. Vanety; I 
:k your attention.”’ 

He need not have asked it: reserve had deserted Alger- 
jn, whose gaze was tense with eagerness. 

“*Thus came to him,’ says the account, ‘those honors 
nich at Acre had escaped him, for arms bearing the heads 
( two wild bulls were granted him 
the Slavonian prince, who con- 
lered that without such aid death 
yuld have been his portion.’ Ah, 
}. Vanety! did I not say an import- 
zt discovery, a remarkable discov- 
<7?” eried Mr. Satterly~ 

Excitement seized Mr. Vanety, 
ai trembling he took his hand 
fm his cheek and clasped it spas- 
ndically with the other. Where it 
fd been, despite the cheek’s thin- 
13s, was left a dimple; and when 
hunelasped his hand it fell as by 
fice of habit on a check-book. 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,” 
@lared Patricia decidedly. 

Mr. Satterly slowly turned his 
gitle face toward her withagrieved 
e)ression. 

‘I don’t!” said Patricia, her nose 
whe air. “I think you made it all 
uto sell to father.” 

“Daughter!” cried Algernon with 
pernal sternness. Patricia went 
tetand by the window. 

‘At what time ”” commenced 
Avernon. 

“About the middle of the thir- 
tintheentury,’’ replied Mr. Satterly, 
rubing his hands together. ‘‘I 
sluld call 1255 the year the arms 
we granted.” 

\lgernon’seyes turned towara the 
bls’ heads with happy pride. He 
reched eagerly for the paper on 
M Satterly’s knee, and himself read 
through with subdued trembling. 

1255!” he exclaimed with unconcealed exultation, and 
hgot up to look at the bulls’ heads more closely. ‘‘ 1255, 
Siterly!” Mr. Satterly rose also, his attention wander- 
in for an instant between the check-book and the clock, 
foit was time for dinner. 

. species of admiration moved Algernon. 
nele work yours is, Satterly!” 

‘Ah, Mr. Vanety, a work of love, a iy 

.t the mention of love Patricia turned from the window. 
M Satterly had regained his hat, and she saw that he was 
fo ing a check. Bowing effusively and nervously, he 
Wegled toward the doorway like an eel, and disappeared 
if an illusion of the senses. 

dgernon gave his arm to his daughter and they went in 
toinner, 

Fy. you imagine a more delightful conspiracy of events? 
SiTharles Landower was approaching, and, though he had 
heer seen her, was already—in Algernon’s heart—mar- 
¥ to Patricia. The family of Vanety at a single step had 
: ‘ carried back three centuries beyond the earliest 

her record and placed but a notch below the Plantag- 
S and the Percys. Algernon, who would have died 
‘aer than that one fleck of dust should spot the fame of 
th ancestral Aylmer—now so very dead himself and so 
a dusty—seldom spoke of these matters to his father. 
= readed to hear them touched by an irreverent tongue. 

to-day he could not keep silence completely. 

© waited until Patricia had left the table. ‘In the 
m ter of the family history,” he began at last, laying one 
ocratic hand upon the other, ‘‘there came to light 
y something of unusual interest.” 
_ Was cracking a last walnut deliberately and with 
imation. ‘Another tomb, Al?” he asked good- 
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“What a 


“If you wish to put it that way.” 

“An old one?” 

“Of the thirteenth century.” 

John’s lips puckered. ‘‘Al, I like a man that can stand 
up without holding on to something,” he said at last, gently 
and irrelevantly. ‘ 

“We might call it a legend,” said Algernon, without 
reply, making a concession. ‘Mr. Satterly: ” Algernon, 
holding Mr. Satterly’s soiled paper in his delicate fingers, 
spread it, saying, ‘“‘ Let me read this to you, father.” 

“ If youand Satterly can stand it Iguessit won’t hurt me.” 

With a look of bovine resignation, John played with the 
nutshells while he listened. 

““The French King Louis lay, therefore, at Acre,’”’ 
Algernon was reading. John closed his eyes but he was not 
sleeping. “*Resolved he, therefore, to abandon 
that monarch and to retrace that path by 
Smyrna to Constantinople, into Thrace, to Belgrade and to 
Slavonia . . .’” John wondered whether the shipping 
department knew where Thrace was located. oi oh 
‘‘* Wherein it happed that the Slavonian king hunted; 
and a bull out of the forest rushing upon the 

the said Vanety Straightway 


king 


with a poleaxe, which he had seized from the hand of an 
attendant, he smote one beast and the other where neck 
and head are joined, so that they fell down dead——’” 


No Friendly Spirit Grasped His Arm to Detain Him 


It was startling to see how suddenly John awakened to 
interest, how his shrewd eyes quickened ; he was no longer 
the same man. 

“What! What! What! What’s that?” he cried, like a 
magazine-gun shooting exclamations. 

In his pursuit of the Vanety genealogy Algernon had 
never before struck a spark from his flint-headed father. 
His delight was evident. He laid the paper down, smiled, 
and folded his long fingers; then he picked it up again, and 
read with emphasis: 

‘«*Straightway with a poleaxe, which he had seized from 
the hand of an attendant, he smote one beast and the other 
where neck and head are joined, so that they fell down 
dead.’”’ 

John’s eyebrows worked. ‘‘ Well, that’s very much the 
way we do it to-day,”’ he commented. 

With his white finger, Algernon had been keeping his 
place uponthe paper. ‘‘Let me finish, father: ‘For 
arms bearing the heads of two wild bulls were granted him 
by the Slavonian prince.’ You see, father, that is the 
origin of our arms, in the crusades, from which so many of 
the bearings of the greatest families are dated.” 

“Yes, yes; all right, Al,”’ said John abstractedly, his eyes 
fixed as though there were some question he was consider- 
ing. ‘‘Will you let my stenographer make a copy of that 
thing?” 

The pale face of Algernon would have grown red with 
pleasure had it been capable of an act so vulgar, and he rose, 
eager to see to the preparation of acopy. Ashe went out old 
John was contemplatively repeating, ‘‘ Very much the way 
we do it to-day, by thunder!”’ And at the same moment 
the twenty-seven trunks of Sir Charles Landower were 
being put upon the rail at Washington, preparatory to 
one more step toward Chicago; and Patricia and Arthur 
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Holley, having met quite by chance at the foot of the stairs 
(you may be certain he had not been waiting half an hour 
by the narrow window that looked out upon the carriage- 
drive, listening for her footsteps), were talking. As is 
customary when people are drawing nearer and nearer 
together, they spoke of separation. 

“Are you getting anxious to go home?” asked Patricia 
frankly. 

He was nonplused for the instant: it was evident that 
the conception of a young man adrift—completely adrift 
—had never come to her. 

“Why, I am home,” he said blankly. 

She turned and regarded him curiously. ‘‘I thought your 
home was in the West?” she questioned. 

“T have lived in the West,” he answered simply. 

“But your mother?”’ 

“IT have no mother.” 

“And father?’ 

He answered that he had no father. It was amazing 
what emotions came to Patricia, clouding her eyes, because 
hehad nobody. Pretending to look another way, he watched 
the childlike profile of her lovely face, and his arms ached 
to take her. 

“T thought you knew that,” he said at last. 

“TI did—but I never comprehended it before,” she an- 
swered. And aftera pause: ‘‘So, when you work, you are 
not working for anybody.” 

He clasped his hands tightly 
behind his back so that they should 
do nothing unwarranted. ‘‘No one 
but myself—until recently.” 

Suddenly she turned her glorious 
eyes full upon him. ‘“‘I doubt 
whether I could work successfully 
wholly for myself,” he said with 
difficulty, for his throat seemed clos- 
ing. ‘‘I doubt whether I—whether 
any man succeeds unless a woman 
helps him.” 

Something delicious and at the 
same time terrifying took possession 
of Patricia, and she sought refuge in 
the last defense left to her. 

“Do you think success is worth 
such a price?” she asked, with her 
eyes filled with laughter. 

He saw that it was necessary to 
laugh with her. 

““From the man’s point of view it 
ought to be worth it,” he answered. 

“T was wondering about the 
woman.” 

She stood so close to him, she was 
so alluring, so altogether desirable! 
The soft odor of her presence sur- 
rounded him. But he knew now 
that it was possible to be afraid. 
It would be so easy, if he spoke what 
was in his heart, for those laughing 
eyes to darken, so simple a thing for 
her to leave his future empty. And 
without her what would the world 
be but an outer darkness! 


It was, I believe, on the Tuesday after Sir Charles finally 
arrived in the city that the younger McIver, of the famous 
mail-order house of Pond, McIver & Co., which undersells 
the country dealers, gave a dinner in his honor at the 
Adjunct Hotel. The evening was clear and pleasant. 
There were lights at the yacht club; stars shone on the 
water. There were twenty covers at a cost of fifty-five 
dollars apiece, and a dozen bright eyes, perhaps, had been 
warned to play upon Sir Charles Landower. 

Patricia’s father had mentioned Sir Charles’ fine estate 
to her; Sir Charles’ position, which was enviable; his 
prospects, which it stopped the breath to think of. Her 
hair had been dressed three times before it satisfied him; 
twice he had sent her back to change her jewelry; he had 
made her cover with powder a little scar no bigger than 
nothing at all at the corner of her eyebrows—such 
a blemish! There was some one who, if he had had the 
chance, would have kissed the powder away again to find 
thescar, because hethought it beautiful. And inthehallway 
of the house of Vanety, in an instant that she waited for the 
carriage, this person had spoken to her. He guessed that 
the cloud on his horizon was the size of the hand of Sir 
Charles Landower. 

She stood with a cloak across her shoulders—queenly, 
very adorable. The jewels flashed. 

“T wish you were going with us,” she said simply. 

It was quite impossible for him to engage in an ordinary 
conversation. ‘‘I wish I were,” he said, ‘‘to bring you 
back again.” 

“To bring me back?”’ she queried merrily. 

‘‘T am afraid,” he explained in a husky voice, ‘‘that after 
to-night you will never come back to us.” 

She slightly paled. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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IDEALISo 


By James Hopper. 


HE long shadows of the autumn 
7 evening were creeping slowly 

across the campus; already 
they had passed in gentle undulation over the bleachers, 
and to the imponderable touch the enthusiasm of the men 
had calmed to something less ferocious, finer and more 
tender. The rhythmic roars of defiance, the concerted 
bursts of exultation had ceased, and now they sang a 
little song, softly, in the gloaming: 


“Oh, here’s to Charley Pringle, 
Charley Pringle, Charley Pringle, 
Oh, here’s to Charley Pringle, 

God bless him, heigh-ho!”’ 


To Thane, lying on the side-lines in a tense stretching 
of his slender body toward the field, the change was grate- 
ful, and the last of some bitterness black within him 
evaporated to a/glow of his whole being. Before him, 
vague in the-brown haze of the coming night, the team, 
with sudden rushings of feet and catapultic shocks, was 
tearing through the scrubs in the last practice before the 
big game. On the day following the morrow they would 
go forth to battle for the college, and the fact that he was 
now on the side-lines meant that he would not be of them. 

Four years before, a freshman, he had gone out upon 
the field to strive for the golden honor of service now 
finally denied him. Right away he had been judged. 
From the bleachers his slender body, his hazy blue eyes, 
his ingenuous fervor had been immediately recognized 
as an element of joy for the long practice evenings, and as 
promptly had gained him the nickname of “Girlie.” 
And the coaches, discussing that night the new material, 
had dismissed him from further consideration with one 
curt word—‘“‘Crockery’’—the fragile crockery, material 
unfit for the grinding team-machine. In his four years 
of furious striving he had failed to modify the verdict. 
“Crockery” he had remained to the coaches, though at 
times—often in this last season—he displayed flashes of 
something tense, almost weird, that threw them—men 
dealing with matter and apt to forget the spirit—into 
profound astonishment; and to the bleachers he was 
still ‘‘Girlie,” the very ardor of his loyalty to college 
having something exaggerated, emotional, almost mystic, 
that caused him to be regarded by his fellows with a cer- 
tain irony, half tender, half contemptuous. 

They started another verse on the bleachers, now fad- 
ing fast beneath the shadow of the giant eucalypti, with 
another name, in successive tribute to the members of the 
team. “‘Oh, here’s to Jimmy Whipple,” they sang, 


“Jimmy Whipple, Jimmy Whipple, 
Oh, here’s to Jimmy Whipple, " 
God bless him, heigh-ho !”’ 


To the vague melancholy of the hour they responded 
unconsciously. They sang in low key, caressingly; the 
high voice of a tenor wailed a little. Thane thrilled in 
one of the accesses of fervor that made him slightly ridic- 
ulous—a fervor of love, of adoration for his College, his 
Alma Mater, Mother of his Soul. A tumult of sensations, 
of sentiments, surged within him: tenderness, fealty, a 
desire for sacrifice; they mingled with visions almost 
tangible: a great blue banner with a golden C smacking 
Ligh in the breeze, marble halls upon tawny hills above 
an azure sea; and then all this seemed to blend like vapors 
meeting in the sky, and he saw Her, the Alma Mater her- 
self, the Soul-Mother, of whom he was at once the son 
and the knight: she, throned there above, robed in clouds, 
distant, shadowy, inexpressibly fair; upon her brow lay 
the marmoreal calm of purity and wisdom; her hair was 
as the streaks of sun-kissed rain; her eyes were as the sea. 


But some one 
shook him, and 
he dropped out 
of his fine 
frenzy. The 
practice line-up 
had ended, the 
scrubs were trot- 
ting up the hill 
to the gymna- 
sium, and from 
the centre of the 
field where the 
team waited the 
coach was call- 
ing him. Such 
returns to earth 
usually left 
Thane some- 
what crestfallen, 
but this night the exaltation did not leave him; and as he 
walked out upon the field, grave as for a sacrificial rite, 
his face glowed with something that the others had not. 
He passed Gammon, the quarter who had beaten him out, 
on his way to the side-lines for his sweater; he looked upon 
the squat power of his form without the usual feeling of 
inferiority; within him something thrilled fmer than 
anything Gammon might have. He came to the team. 
“Run them through their plays,” said the coach. 

He placed himself behind the rampart of muscle-bulging 
jerseys; lightly he passed his hand from end to end, and 
each man beneath the touch started uneasily, stamped 
his cleats deeper into the earth, drew closer to his com- 
panion till they were welded into one body as by a hoop of 
steel; he passed a slow, heavy glance upon the three backs, 
and the tense power of their expectant crouch became 
vibrant; he spoke two or three quiet words, and the 
whole eleven, a moment before like a dray mired and atilt 
in the mud, began to tremble with an inward ebullition, 
like a locomotive feeling at the lever the hand of the favor- 
ite master. His signal rang in clear bugle note, and the 
human machine leaped forward in a five-yard ramming. 
Another signal caught the spend of its effort and hurled 
it forward again; and to the crackling of repeated signals 
the team swept across the field in pulses of power, an 
irresistibie body at the command of an ardent soul. 

“That will do,”’ said the coach. 

Immediately the team began to disintegrate, the men, 
smoking like wet straw, walking wearily toward the subs, 
who held their sweaters. But Thane stood motionless, 
rapt like the musician who, long after his bow has ceased 
caressing its last note, listens to the echoes of his unap- 
peased soul. This was the best he was to know. On the 
day after the morrow the team would go forth to battle, 
and he would not be with them. This was the best he 
was to know; it was the climax of his career, this charge 
across the empty field, puerile, against a vacuum. But it 
was something, a great deal. To the innermost fibre he 
glowed with the exaltation; for he had felt respond to 
his touch the vibrant force of flesh and blood; he had 
felt it bound beneath his voice, to the inspiration of his 
soul: that they could not take from him; rapt, he concen- 
trated his being to drinking of it to the dregs. 

On the bleachers they had at length come down to his 
name. ‘Oh, here’s to Girlie Thane, oh; Girlie Thane, oh; 
Girlie Thane, oh,” they sang, and the blended voices 
were joyous with playful irony: ‘‘Oh, here’s to Girlie 
Thane, oh; God bless her, heigh-ho!”” They. weighed 
heavily upon the ‘‘her,”’ as had been the tradition. 

Then with a rush and a shout they avalanched down 
upon the field. The advance wave caught up the men of 
the team on its crest, threw them up on heaving shoulders. 
With a blare the band started a double-quick march and 
behind it the whole college danced the serpentine four 
abreast. They undulated across the gridiron, then up the 
hill toward the gym. Thane walked up slowly, a little 
apart. The intoxication that possessed him was a silent 
and repressed one. The roar of the delirious multitude 
came to him as the beat of a far-off sea. Like a flapping 
velvet cloak the night was falling from the sky. Torches 
began to flare here and there, then a long, lithe flame shot 
up lickingly, reddening the walls of the gym. The fresh- 
men had started their bonfire. 

In the dressing-rooms the assistant coach, pausing as 
he started to pull off his sweater, said to the head coach: 

“By the way, did you notice how Thane ran the team 
to-night ?”’ 


The Roar of the Delirious 
Multitude Came to Him as 
the Beat of a Far-off Sea 


Uctober 14, 


Author of Strength of the Weak “ 
““Yes,” said the coach; ‘‘he certainly does ma 
But we settled thatlongago. He’sonly crockery. 

is the man.” 

“That’s right,’ said the assistant. But he ¢ 
shake off the picture, still in his mind, of the 
concentrated, welded into a machine, thrill to 
leap to the voice of the slender young quarter i 
rapt, spiritual face. And unconsciously his head ‘sh 
from side to side in considering doubt. J 

Outside, like red devils, the freshmen we 
around the fire. And Thane, pausing at the d 
gym, looked past and beyond them, to the w 
yet lingered a last glow of the set sun. And 
shadowy, inexpressibly fair, again he saw Her, 1 
his Alma Mater, Mother of his Soul. And his 
tensed in silent devotion. 


Thane lay on the side-lines, as seemed his e 
About the quadrangle of yellow earth there ros 
high, almost to the skies, palpitating human 
behind him, passing over his prostrate form like 
compressed air, came the rhythmic roars of his cc 
Sometimes these roars rose to piercing, exu 
that flattened him still lower with their concussix 
eyes were out upon the white-streaked gridiron u 
his team, blue-jerseyed and gold-striped, were 
the men of flaming cardinal red. of 

A vague uneasiness possessed him, for to his 
eye things were not going quite as had been ex 
game had begun with an exchange of punts 
fellows, the Tigers, as they had become pop" 
veterans all, working together with the calm 
their proven strength, resolutely took the 
a series of elastic lunges, almost jauntily they swe 
the Cardinal team, heavy and strong as it was, cle: 
the field, back almost against their goal-posts i 
disordered mass. There, however, Gammon, 
quarter, signaled for a drop kick. Kaarsberg, @ 
back, received the ball a little high, juggled a 
the kick went wide of the posts. Immediately, 
twenty-five-yard line where the ball had been 
the Cardinal team, with a strong breeze behin 
down the field; and when the Tigers secured the b 
fifteen yards within their own territory. 

With the lesson of perseverance deep wri 
souls by many battles, the Tigers, a 
again. This time, however, they did not 
feet the Cardinal team, which, though new relatr 
inexperienced, was heavy and tremendously — po’ 
The advance was slow—a patient, stubborn 
Three times the linesmen had to be called in 
measurement of downs gained by inches. — 
when in triumphant burst the striped teamg 
yard line, again Gammon, made sullen by h 
signaled for a drop. To a drone of disapprove 
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But it 
Technical, Technical, 
All Technical 


ers, Kaarsberg danced back to position. The ball 
to him fair from the centre. Raising it with arms 
etched straight opposite his eyes, he let it fall, at the 
time stepping forward with his left foot; his right 
swung sharply forward, caught the lower oval upon the toe, 
and the ball rose slowly up and forward. It soared toward 
the goal, well-directed, but a little to the right, hovered a 
moment as in doubt, almost over the cross-bar; then a 
fierce puff of the fast rising wind deflected it. It swerved 
to the right, imperceptibly at first, then decidedly, and 
swooped past the long perpendicular post, a few inches 
outside of it. A roar of disappointment, quickly drowned 
by an exultant cry from the other side, came from the 
bleachers; and in the turmoil the Cardinals, bringing the 
ball out to the twenty-five-yard line, kicked it atop a whirl- 
ing gust of wind deep into blue-and-gold territory. 
Securing the ball, the striped team gathered itself to- 
for another effort, agrowl at the failure of general- 
ship that was robbing them of their toil. The linemen, 
cleats:deep in the earth, lowered their heads, and the whole 
welded body swung to and fro for a moment like a sullen 
bullnursing itsrage; then with a catapultic shock it was.on 
its way again, tearing through the red oppo- 
sition. But the Cardinal team was fighting 
better every moment. Right in the game 
‘twas getting the experience that ‘solely it 
‘acked; minute after minute it was being 
sounded into unity. The gains became 
shorter; at nearly every down the linesmen 
with their sticks and chain ran out upon the 
ste ea the bitterly disputed yards; 


ind the blue-and-gold backs when tackled 
awed the ground for preciousimches. And 
hen, finally, when the Cardinal team had 
llegisleed up, panting, sobbing, against its 
ive-yard line, the ferocious attacks of the 
ligers broke impotently upon it like sea-foam 
‘pon rock—and in three whirling downs the 
lardinal eleven had regained the ball and 
unted it back far down the field. 
But again the Tigers, iron-hearted, started 
or the Cardinal goal. By this time it was 
ot the confident, jaunty team of the begin- 
ing. Each gain took all their skill, their 
\unning, the lesson learned bitterly in so 
-rany battles; each gain took all of their con- 
jntrated strength which despairingly they 
iit ebbing from them like sand out of a torn 
_xck; and Thane, on the side-lines, writhed 
_) the agony of their toil. Behind him, in 
ie press-stand, a reporter was shouting into 
_|telephone, and his short, brutal sentences 
ing inexorable like a pronouncement of 
oom. “The Tigers are tiring,” the reporter 
outed ; “they’re tiring, tiring! Their gains 
‘e almost nothing now. Their strength is 
ying. They can’t score now—they can’t, 
\teyean’t! It’s a busted team, busted, clean 
: asted!” 
‘And it was true. Those four tremendous 
ie unavailing sweeps across the field had 
_pped their vitality; but that was not the 
orst. The wind of panic was among them, 
| panic at the unexpected and fearful resist- 
ice, at the suddenly revealed weakness of 
‘eir leader's judgment. The rancor of men 
‘ting beaten without their fault fermented 
‘thin them an unreasoning distrust of their 
illows, once so thoroughly trusted ; and the 
— disintegrating. Thane saw it all, 
‘tail by detail. Greisberg and Athearn, the 
to big guards, were working spasmodically, 
‘ one time tearing immense holes in exag- 
{rated despairing effort, the next, listless, 
‘owing their opponents to get the jump on 
tem. Whipple, the left tackle, was wreck- 
iy himself in unreasoning fury. Thane looked at Pringle, 
pecting from him some of the typical encouraging shouts 
at so often had pulled together a frenzied team ; but right 
#ay he saw that the big, jolly captain was lost in his 
D individual problem. Pitted against him was a young 
‘shman, a giant of singular strength and agility, and 
was calling to himself all his resources to uphold his 
tan’s prestige which alone up to now had enabled him 
due his terrible antagonist. He knew that he must 
it the young fellow, retain the moral ascendency, or be 
Oplayed. So, pale as death, big tears of sweat upon his 
"yw, hesmiled in the face of his yet diffident opponent, 
teaked his nose, pulled his hair, joshed him in a running 
eam of contemptuous talk, submitted him to a thousand 
_ Mignities, while within him he feared the sudden realiza- 
ee of superior strength which might any moment come to 
“novice. And so he had no time togive to his fast-break- 
_ ‘team. Behind the line things were as bad. Kaarsberg, 
_ Cheveled, dilated-eyed, was going wild. Hall was in one 
bad moments; a sneer upon his lips, he played aloof 
: his fellows. Of that whole team only three men re- 
Mined unmoved: Cornish, the centre, grim and silent, 
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snapping back the ball steady as a mechanical feeder; 
Smith, the right half, bucking with his steady fury; and 
Gammon, squat and stolid, passing the ball with the 
smoothness of an endless chain, but running the team 
heavily, with no vibration to his calls, no inspiration to his 
gestures. 

And yet the disorganized team, with jerky attacks, 
forced the ball along for twenty yards. They lost it, and 
the Cardinal Reds punted it back forty. With another 
series of spasmodic efforts the Tigers pushed forward fifteen 
yards; and the Reds punted back forty. Then, sullen and 
morose, Gammon gave up the offensive. Kaarsberg punted 
into Red territory; but the Reds, cunningly evading the 
invitation to take the lead, punted back and, with the wind 
behind them, gained ten yards in the exchange. 

And then came the disaster. Only ten yards from his 
own last white line, the Tiger quarter decided on a fake 
kick; but his signal, muffled in the roar of the rooters, was 
misunderstood by Cornish. Straight back between his legs 
the centre hurled the ball to Kaarsberg as for a punt, but 
the full-back was already galloping far to the left for the 
fake. With a heart-bursting sense of the irretrievable, 
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And There a Moment Later the Avenging Red Whirl Caught Him 


Thane saw the ball, with none to receive it, strike the 
ground, then roll on clean over the Tiger goal-line; he 
saw Gammon straining after it, a whirl of Cardinal red 
behind, saw him leave his feet, flash along the ground, 
cover the ball with his body. But it was too late. 
Before he could rise and throw himself back upon the 
gridiron, the red whirl was upon him, crushing him back 
to earth—and it was a safety, and it scored two clear 
points for the Cardinal. 

For a moment Thane was stunned; then his blood 
heated within him in a burst of rebelling loyalty. And as, 
a few minutes later, the half being over, he followed the 
team to the dressing-rooms, without knowing it he was 
repeating, over and over again: “We'll beat ’em, kill ’em 
next half; we’ll beat ’em, kill *em next half!” Above him, 
in the penumbra of his heated imagination, he saw Her, the 
College, calm, pure, inexpressibly fair. It could not be, 
it could not be; her knights could not fail! A formidable 
desire to act, to do, twitched at his muscles; and on his 
bench, in an obscure corner of the steaming room, he 
was mumbling, without knowing it, his desperate slogan : 
“We'll beat ’em, kill ’em next half!” 
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The physical condition of the team had not escaped the 
trainers, and for five minutes there was heard nothing but 
the dripping of water, the gurgle of wet:sponges, the ripping 
of bandages; then the coach sprang upon a bench and 
began to talk. Thane listened, all ready for firm approval; 
but a disappointment, vague at first, then immense, 
whelmed him. The man spoke bitingly of the mistakes 
made, of the going to pieces of the team; ‘but it was tech- 
nical, technical, all technical—not at all what was needed, 
what Thane himself longed to pour out: an evocation of 
the College, the Alma Mater for whom they fought, a call 
upon their fealty, their love, their passionate devotion. 
It was not there, not there at all, in that bitter upbraiding— 
the flame of sacrifice, the rally to the Cause that would 
sweep these men onward, irresistible, to victory. It was 
not there—and Thane, without knowing it, was on his feet, 
had sprung upon the bench. His lips opened; a ringing 
“Fellows!” was already upon them ; 

But the referee’s shrill whistle, calling the renewal of the 
battle, saved him from the ridiculous demonstration. 
Thane followed the team out, leaving them at the side- 
lines. The men, in the short recess, had regained their 
composure; their bodies glowing with com- 
fort beneath the new, dry jerseys, they 
trotted out solidly in a compact platoon far 
different from the straggling rout that had 
left the field at the end of the first half. 
Thane noted this, noted the fixed eyes and 
erinding teeth, and his soul grew firm with 
rock-bound confidence. ‘‘Things will be dif- 
ferent now,” he said to himself; ‘mighty 
different now!” 

And for a while they were. Confidently 
the Tigers took the offensive, and, working 
smoothly, like well-oiled machinery, with a 
eunning checking and sudden concerted re- 
lease of strength that pushed home eleven 
efforts as one, they swept victoriously along 
the field. Buta perverse Fate hovered over 
them. A fumble lost them the ball on 
the ten-yard line. ‘The Cardinal full-back 
punted, and Kaarsberg, slipping in the one 
puddle of mud left'on the field by a watering- 
cart, dropped the ball, the Reds regaining it. 
On the blue-and-gold thirty-yard line the 
Cardinal full-back took his position for a try 
at a field-goal. ae 

It was a critical moment, but Thane did 
not fear. The Tigers were again the veterans 
of old. Thane saw the line settle down in 
a crouch tremendous with resolve. From 
the bleachers came a rhythmic command: 
“Block that kick! Block that kick!” The 
ball sailed back from the centre; Thane saw 
the:striped jerseys flash through the Cardinal 
line like spray through a sieve; he ‘saw 
Pringle, ahead of the rest, leap up in the air, 
remain as if suspended there, huge arms out- 
stretched as if upon a cross. There was a 
resounding thump. Thane sprang to his 
feet, electrified. “‘Kick blocked!” he yelled 
shrilly. 

And instantaneously he saw the victorious 
stroke turned to defeat. By an extraordi- 
nary chance the ball, bounding back from 
Pringle’s chest, nestled right into the arms 
of the Cardinal full-back. With the rapidity 
of instinct he swerved aside and then, the 
ball tucked securely under his armpit, was 
loping at full speed around the bewildered 
Tigers, huddled up by their convergent charge 
to block. Kaarsberg himself was off his 
guard; at the telltale thump of the blocked 
ball he had sprung forward. The impetus 
was still upon him when the red jersey of the 
Cardinal full flashed into sight. He threw 
himself sideways in a long, desperate tackle; his fingers 
just tipped the heels of the flying man; the latter tripped, 
recovered, and then, off his balance, went stumbling and 
reeling onward across the remaining twenty yards, clear 
across the last white line for a touch-down. 

Asilence of lead settled upon the blue-and-gold bleachers, 
while the stands, the sky, the whole universe went red, and 
red screams pierced the brain. But Thane’s whole being 
rose in passionate affirmation of devotion. At this last 
trick played by Fate upon the unsullied honor of his college 
he boiled in protestation. It was like some monstrous 
divine injustice. His innermost fibres rebelled, and he 
twitched upon the side-lines in a mad desire for action, in 
a spasm of will to conquer, which he felt he could almost 
transmit to the team, out there beyond his voice and touch. 
And he watched them, absorbed, watched them, heroically 
persistent, thunder down the field, to lose the ball and see 
it swoop back over their heads, stealing from them the 
yards bitterly gained; thunder down again, almost to the 
goal, for another heart-breaking loss of the ball, and, 
regaining it, again renew the long, hard, unavailing effort 
for the last white line, the twofold crossing of which alone 
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could regain them their lost honor. But surely the shadow 
of the irrevocable was descending upon the doomed team. 
One touch-down would not suffice to even up the eight 
points of the Cardinal; two were necessary, and yet one 
seemed impossible. Each time, after hammering back 
the Red team almost to the goal, they failed in the subtle 
paroxysm of effort necessary to push home the success, 
and the Reds, maddened, hurled them back, sapped of 
strength, like children. And the crushing knowledge of 
how much was to be done, and how little they yet could do, 
began to steal into their hearts like a paralysis. The gains 
became shorter; the ball began to be lost farther from 
goal. The team at times only crept; finally it stopped in 
the centre of the field, as if mired, its efforts spasmodic as 
those of a dying animal. 

It was then that the coach, watching with white lips his 
team going to pieces, stumbled upon Thane. The sub- 
quarter was crouched upon the side-line, his legs doubled 
beneath him, his weight forward upon his hands—and his 
whole body was quivering elastically like that of a feline 
stalking its prey. A sudden inspiration came to the coach. 

‘Get in there, Thane,”’ he said shortly, ‘‘and pull us out 
of that mess.” 

And Thane, rising lithely and casting off his sweater in 
the movement, stepped out upon the field. He went 
across the trampled ground, calm, grave-eyed, as if to a 
sacrificial rite; the restrained exaltation of his being shone 
from his face like a white flame, and the bleachers, mute at 
first with astonishment and doubt, now catching the subtle 
emanation, broke out into a great cry of joyous confidence. 

He came to the team, took his position behind the ram- 
part of muscle-bulging jerseys. Lightly he passed his hand 
from end to end; each man beneath the touch started, 
stamped the ground, dug his cleats into the earth, snuggled 
close to his fellow, till they were bound as by a hoop of steel. 
He turned toward the backs, and to his glance they crouched 


ECHOES OF GREATNESS 


By JOHN S. WISE. 


/ NE of the first men with whom I became 
acanainted when I entered the House of 
Representatives was William McKinley, 

then called Major McKinley by all his associates, 

and it came about in this way: 

At the close of the war, a gentleman named 
Louis Schaefer, a resident of Canton, Ohio, 
opened a correspondence with my father. Mr. 
Schaefer was one of the best men I ever knew. 
He was a German. Although he resided in 
Ohio, he thoroughly sympathized with the South through- 
out the war, and now that she was defeated he expressed 
himself as anxious to contribute out of hisabundance to the 
relief of her poverty. Soon after the war ended he and his 
wife visited Richmond for the sole purpose of meeting my 
father personally. At his home Mr. Schaefer was univer- 
sally regarded as a public-spirited citizen, and although 
his views antagonized the Union sentiment about him, and 
he no doubt made enemies by the boldness with which he 
expressed his opinions, he nevertheless commanded the 
respect of his community and a great deal of affection. 
My father was interested in an asylum for the care of 
orphans of Confederate soldiers. Mr. Schaefer made a 
handsome contribution to that object. He was always 
actively interested in politics and corresponded volumi- 
nously with my father on that subject. About 1870 he 
induced my nephew, after his graduation in law, to go to 
Canton to practice, and he became a member of Mr 
Schaefer’s household during several years’ residence there 
I may mention incidentally that one of Mr. Schaefer’s 
daughters afterward married a young attorney named 
William R. Day, who subsequently became Attorney- 
General and Secretary of State under McKinley, and is 
now an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

When my nephew, the former protégé of Mr. Schaefer, 
was married about 1871, Mr. Schaefer came to his wedding, 
near Richmond, and we had a jolly time together. It is 
needless to add that Mr. Schaefer wasarabid Democrat and 
that in those days he hated Republicans and Republican- 
ism. I doubted, when I became a Republican, whether I 
should have the support of my father’s old friend, but one 
of the first letters of congratulation which I received was 
from Mr. Schaefer, who added that he was particularly 
anxious I should meet his Representative, Major McKinley 
—“‘the only Republican I support.” I was naturally 
anxious to know one whose personal attractiveness could 
overcome such prejudices as I knew Mr. Schaefer felt. 

It was not difficult to find Major McKinley. He was 
studiously present at all sessions, a clean-shaven, sweet- 
faced, approachable man, who seemed to have as many 


Editor's Note —This is the fifth of a series of personal reminis- 
cences of celebrities by John S. Wise. 
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low, vibrant with cumulating effort. He spoke a quiet 
word, and the team, a moment before like an abandoned 
dray careened in the mud, began to tremble with an inward 
ebullition, like a locomotive feeling at the lever the caress 
of the master’s hand. It was a third down with five yards 
to gain, but he did not doubt. 

‘‘Rour-ten-six!’’ he shouted like a clarion, and Hall, 
taking the ball from him, plunged ahead, his whole weight 
forward, his feet drumming the ground behind. With 
two thuds that sounded as one, Greisberg and Pringle 
tore open the Cardinal line and Hall flashed through. He 
crashed against the secondary defense, wavered a moment, 
his feet still furiously pounding the ground, then, the whole 
team swirling behind him, he swerved, broke loose, and, 
with a Cardinal back twined like a snake about his legs, 
staggered on for six yards. 

“First down!”’ called the referee. 

Again Thane called upon Hall for another gain; then he 
cross-tackled Smith in a rhinoceros charge and, the Car- 
dinal line now crouching low for better resistance, he sent 
Kaarsberg hurdling like a comet over their heads. 

And thus they went down the field, an irresistible ma- 
chine infused with an indomitable soul. Ceaselessly run- 
ning from one end of the line to the other with word and 
gesture of encouragement he welded the eleven to the heat 
of his faith. Fifteen yards from a touch-down they lost the 
ball, and, taking it forty yards back, from where it had 
been punted, they started again. 

“Oh, we’ll come back!” he shouted to the Cardinal 
captain smiling derisively at this new check; ‘‘you can’t 
beat us; you can’t beat Her, you know!’ And his tone 
had a calm assurance that froze the red-jerseyed man. And 
they began again the long assault. With great whistling 
expulsions of breath, as of one man, as of some gigantic 
wood-chopper felling some mammoth oak, the team 
rammed and rammed with constantly increasing fury. 


Author of The End of an Era 
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The Barbers Vied with Each Other to Make it 
Pleasant for the Major 


friends on one side of the House as on the other. Our seats 
were near together. I first met him in the barber-shop of 
the House, where the barbers vied with each other to make 
it pleasant for the Major. He was lolling back in a chair 
when I walked up to him, told him of our common acquaint- 
ance and introduced myself. McKinley was a genial soul, 
and, when pleased, had a peculiar light in his eyes. He 
was fond of Mr. Schaefer and appreciated the exception 
to political prejudices which the German-American had 
made in his favor. From that hour we were good friends. 

One day while the Fitz-John Porter case was under dis- 
cussion in the House, McKinley in the cloak-room gave 
us an interesting account of how, although he was a Union 
soldier and resident of Ohio, he became a Mason in the 
lodge at Winchester, Virginia, during the war. He said 
he was stationed at Winchester in the winter of 1864, and 
that Judge Richard Parker, a citizen of the town, was 
conspicuously active in alleviating the suffering of the 
people. This brought him into frequent contact with the 
Federal authorities. They all conceived a fondness for 


the old gentleman which he, in turn, soon reciprocated. : 


One of the Federal officers was a prominent Mason and 
discovered that Judge Parker was Master of the Winchester 
lodge. The lodge-room had been dismantled and was 
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And all the time he was playing upon the Cardinal line 
like a pianist upon his instrument, his ear attentive for 
the false note. And at last he had found it—the left 
tackle: it was the left tackle that was weakening. The 
great hoarse breath of the team quickened to his spur, 
redoubled its beats, and like a fiendish catapult they bat- 
tered the doomed man, broke him, surged over him, 
drowned him, dazed, blinded as by a gale-pushed surf, 
Five yards from goal the Cardinal team stopped them 
for two downs, and then, with one last chance before 
them, the Tigers, throbbing-with fury, hurled them back 
and swept them across the last precious white line. 
A moment later the goal was kicked. But this was not 
enough. This made six points only to the Cardinal eight. 
‘“We’ll come again, in a minute!”” Thane shouted to the 
Cardinal captain, and then, to the referee: “‘How much 
time have we?” 4 
And then he sickened to the sense of irretrievable dis- 
aster. For the referee, pursing up his lips significantly, 
had shaken his head in refusal to answer—which meant 
that the five-minute limit beyond which time cannot be 
told was already passed, that there were now left less th 
five minutes to turn defeat into victory, less than five—how 
much less he could only surmise in exasperating doubt. 
There was still in his mind a vague picture of the referee 
rushing to him with open mouth between two scrimmages; 
that must have been the announcement, but just when it 
had come he could not remember. At one moment it 
seemed but a second ago, the man’s voice still echoed in his 
ear; and then suddenly it fell back, back in past time, and 
he started in fear, imagining the shrill whistle that would 
herald the end. o>.) 
The Cardinal team spread out in a long line across the 
centre of the field; the Tigers scattered over their own half; 
from his position, clear back, almost beneath the white. 
(Concluded on Page 22 2 | 
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‘probably occupied by Federal troops, but the 
faithful Master had all the paraphernalia in his | 
possession. The Federal officer proposed to him | 
to reopen the lodge. At first, as a loyal Confed- | 
erate, he opposed the idea, but at last yielded to | 
the argument that Masonry was a universal | 
brotherhood, and that its teachings would be | 
peculiarly available then and there to mitigate | 
the hardships of war. So the lodge was re-| 
opened, and a number of Masons in the Federal | 
army attended its meetings. Masonry became a fad 
among the uninitiated in Winchester, and MeKinley, | 
among others, joined. | 

McKinley was a great peacemaker. He discouraged all 
kinds of acrimony in the debates. I am afraid I cannot | 
say the same for myself. I think, and have always thought, | 
that it is a good thing now and then to tell a political ! 
opponent just what you think of him. - | 

One day I had a royal tilt with a peppery old member _ 
from Indiana, who threatened that, when my contest was | 
reached, I should be unseated. McKinley, after it was all) 
over, took occasion to give me some friendly advice.) 
‘Don’t allow them to draw you into such controversies,” 
he said. ‘‘No good can come of them. You may provoke 
them into turning you out. I have a contest. But you) 
never hear of that. I go on about my business and I am 
not even ashamed to make myself useful by working hard 
on their committees. You ought to do the same. — I like 
you and don’t want to see you turned out, but if you taunt 
them and defy them, as you do, you will tempt them to 
unseat you.” é | 

One day toward the close of the session, Mr. Turner, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Committee on Elections, @ sat- 
urnine man as cold as an iceberg, called up the contest 
election case of Wallace vs. McKinley, and after a brief 
debate, in which no sort of mercy or consideration was 
shown him, McKinley was unseated. His defeat did not 
amount to much, for his term was nearly ended, and he 
was reélected; but he took it very solemnly. I was sorry 
for him, but could not resist a little badinage. I passed by, 
his desk where he was tying up his papers and preparing to 
depart with the resigned air of a Christian martyr. 

“Old fellow,” said I, ‘‘I feel awfully about this, but you 
brought it all upon yourself. You would not listen to 
my advice. If you had gone along quietly and had not 
attracted attention to your case by wrangling and abusing 
your political opponents, you might have finished your 
term undisturbed. Look at me! Why did you not follow 
my example?” j 

McKinley had big, 


| 


sad eyes when he was. depressed. 
Turning them toward me with a pained expression, he saw 
no joke in What I was saying and contented himself PY 
replying : he. & - 


' [ think that sort of thing is, under the 
ances, very unkind.” - 
the sting of his defeat wore off, he 
ed the way I had turned the tables on 
and fully forgave me. 
i In the National Convention of 1888 I 
awagreat deal of McKinley. After his 
ndignant rebuke of those who tried ‘to 
pring a nomination upon him, when he 
as instructed for Sherman, I went over 
‘nd sat beside him. Said I: ‘I never felt 
: proud of you as when you spurned that 
ort of double dealing. Your chance will 
‘ome. Butthisisnot thetime. You could 
ot afford to take such a nomination.” 

He thanked me, took my Virginia badge 
ff my breast, and pinned his in its place. 
t gave mean idea. I went about the hall 
‘nd procured the badges worn by numerous 
vaders from different States, and took 
nem home with me for my wife to make a 
‘ragy-quilt of them. That was the passing 
‘dof that dayamong ladies. But, although 
still have the badges worn by McKinley, 
| illlery Thompson, of Indiana, Senators Quay, Allison 
od others, they have not been worked up into a quilt. 
_ At that time there was intense rivalry among the factions 
(Ohio. One of the Ohio leaders saw McKinley and myself 
king together. He perhaps tried to eavesdrop. He 
robably caught the words: ‘‘This is not the time.” I 
jay mention as illustrative of political meanness that he 
ent about whispering that the demonstration in favor of 

eRinley had been planned, and was known in advance 
-) McKinley, and that he heard me apologizing for its 
jisearriage by telling him it had not been started at the 
oper time. 

Iwas in Columbus, Ohio, the day of McKinley’s inaugu- 
tion as Governor. He was exceedingly kind to me and 
_vited me to accompany him, but I could not do so. On 
_e twenty-second of February, 1894 or 1895, however, 
= William J. Bryan and myself were the speakers 


_ the banquet of the Union League Club, Chicago. 
jecKinley never was an ornate orator. I heard him on 
‘any occasions, and his speeches, with the exception of 
“ose on the tariff, concerning which he was always inter- 
iting, and one speech I heard him deliver to veterans at a 
junion in Buffalo, were not very attractive. Of course, 
ie glamour of the Presidency makes ordinary speeches 
sund fine and read well, but I repeat that McKinley was 
1 orator. And the speech made that night by William 
«onings Bryan was below, rather than above, mediocrity. 
was a distinct disappointment and he said himself that 
iwas a failure. I had heard so much of him that I was 
‘srely disappointed. Since then he has undoubtedly made 
iuny stirring appeals, but that was the only speech I ever 
Jard from Bryan from beginning to end until I heard him 
2ak at the Gridiron Club in Washington, in 1905, when 
1 made a speech that was a model of good taste, good 
tnper and kind feeling. If anybody feels interest enough 
ithe subject to refer to it again, I will leave it to some one 
€e to tell what a poor speech I made. 
During the two years prior to his nomination for the 
esidency, McKinley was frequently in New York. He 
‘ally stopped at the ill-fated Windsor Hotel and I saw a 
vat deal of him. I remember, particularly, one visit that 
hpaid to my house. 

Henry Irving had been civil to me when I was in London. 
Sme time in the winter of 1894-95 he was playing in New 
Ark. I was anxious to entertain him, but the only way 
ie at him was to have him after the theatre. I lived at 
tit time in a small house in Forty-fourth Street. I had 
Sine Chesapeake Bay terrapin, Virginia hams and Old 
Fntation oysters. Irving and his right bower, Bram 
Siker, a prince of good fellows, agreed to come, and my 

t idea was to have half a dozen friends to meet them. 
‘Et the party grew until I think we had twenty-seven men 
Psent, and it was a remarkable gathering. I do not recall 
tlm all, but Elihu Root, General Horace Porter, John W. 
Mckay, Colonel Tom Ochiltree, Joe Jefferson and William 

— were of the party, and in the midst of it in came 


ee. 
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About Whispering that the Demonstration in Favor 
: of McKinley Had Been Planned 


The Interview Opened by 
McKinley Telling Me How 
Much Attached to Me He was 
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Governor McKinley and his staff. On his 
staff were the present Governor of Ohio, 
Myron T. Herrick, and Colonel James H. 
Hoyt. My poor little house was crowded to 
overflowing, and we found it necessary to 
place card-tables in the drawing-room to 
accommodate some of the party. It wasa 
literal go-as-you-please entertainment, but 
the fare was good and the company took 
it good-naturedly. McKinley particularly 
enjoyed it. 

It was an all-night affair. Irving, whe 
is a night-owl, stayed until five o’clock in 
the morning. Some one who heard of it 
jocularly asked him why he did not remain 
for breakfast. With a look of perplexity 
and a characteristic grimace he said with 
a drawl: ‘“‘How could I? The hot water 
gave out. We could not drink cold Scotch 
whisky after daybreak.” 

On many occasions afterward McKinley 
referred to the hilarity and fun of that 
night, for while he himself was not much 
of a fun-maker he enjoyed bright company. 

When the time came for the Presidential Convention of 
1896, Senator Platt tried to secure a solid delegation from 
New York in favor of Governor and ex-Vice-President 
Morton. For some reason he did not want McKinley, and 
used Morton as a pretext for his opposition. He announced 
that he would have a solid Morton delegation, but six 
McKinley delegates contested. As I recall them, they were 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Colonel S. Van Rensellaer Cruger, Gen- 
eral Anson G. McCook, General C. H. T. Collis, William 
Brookfield, and one other. I was selected as the lawyer to 
present their case at the Convention. Mr. Bliss and Colonel 
Cruger came to an agreement to divide with Howard 
Carroll and William Barnes, their opponents and friends, 
but the other four were seated on contest. I also repre- 
sented two contestants from Virginia, who were given half 
seats. We had a jolly good time in St. Louis, and, as I was 
not a delegate and as my work was done, I left before the 
Convention completed its work. The last man I saw was 
Hobart, who was nominated Vice-President. He was a 
very attractive fellow. 

On my way home I stopped at Canton to see McKinley. 
He welcomed me most cordially and I spent some hours in 
his home in very intimate communion with him. Among 
other things he showed me the draft of the gold plank in 
the Republican platform, which had been drawn by Mr. 
Kohlsaat, of Chicago, a week before the Convention met. 
It was substantially the one adopted and had already been 
approved by Senator Lodge, who was intrusted with the 
preparation of that feature of the platform. This fact is 
worth mentioning, as the friends of Senator Platt, of New 
York, circulated a report after the Convention that he, 
upon his arrival in St. Louis, had compelled the framers of 
the platform to adopt his views about the gold standard. 
In point of fact, the matter was settled long before his 
arrival, and Senator Platt had nothing to do with it. He 
had very little influence in the Convention. 

Some time before his inauguration, McKinley invited 
me to visit him at his home in Canton. He discussed quite 
freely the numerous people he was considering for his 
Cabinet. Among other things, he said he wanted a 
Southern man in his Cabinet. He was kind enough to say 
that he had been considering me as a probability for 
Attorney-General, but that the trouble in my case was that 
I lived in the North and that Southern Republicans would 
not be satisfied with me as a representative of the South, 
while New Yorkers would fear that I would be charged to 
the New York quota. 

I interrupted him jocularly by telling him he need not 
discuss that subject further; that I could not afford to be 
Attorney-General on the salary; that, if I should take the 
place, by the end of my term the Marshal of the District of 
Columbia would have his hand on my collar for debt. At 
that time McKinley was considering Judge Nathan Goff, 
of West Virginia, but I think he was unwilling to accept. 
We lunched together, and Mrs. McKinley was present. 
She was a sweet, pathetic little invalid, and her husband’s 
tenderness to her was touching. I remember saying at the 
table something to McKinley about his tenure of his new 
office being more secure than that in Congress when 
Wallace turned him out. Mrs. McKinley interrupted by 
inquiring something, with a surprised look, which showed 
she did not altogether understand what I meant when I 
spoke about Wallace. Her husband adroitly turned the 
subject, and I verily believe that through consideration 
for her health she had never been allowed to hear of his 
defeat. 

The President-elect asked me what position I wanted. 
I told him I was like Beverley Tucker, when Stephen A. 
Douglas said to him: ‘‘Bev, what shall I do for you when 
I am President?” Tucker was a fellow of infinite jest. 
“Stephen, old boy,’ he replied quickly, ‘‘when you are 
President just walk down Pennsylvania Avenue with me, 
your arm about my neck, and call me Bev—and I will do 
the rest." The joke pleased McKinley immensely and I 


heard of his repeating it afterward. I did, however, tell 
the President-elect frankly, as our intimacy and his inquiry 
justified, that I wanted to be United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York. At first he inquired 
who were the other aspirants. Then he said that unless 
some new and unforeseen contingency arose he would nom- 
inate me. But I saw that something was on his mind. At 
last it came out. 

“Ts Senator Platt for you?” said he. 

“Of course not,”’ said I. ‘‘Have I not been fighting him 
to seat delegates for you? You know Platt. How can you 
expect me to secure his indorsement? Are you going to 
penalize your friends because they cannot secure the in- 
dorsement of those they have antagonized fighting for 
you?” 

He mused a moment and said: ‘‘Yes, I know. But— 
you know the deference paid to Senatorial indorsements 
for offices like this. You know how the success of any 
Administration depends upon the support of the Senate. 
You know what a narrow margin I shall have in the 
Senate. I cannot afford to have another Garfield row. 
We only have a majority of two or three in the Senate. 
Even if Platt will not indorse you, can you not make him 
agree not to fight you if I name you?” 

I told him I would see what could be done. 

Senator Platt’s attitude seemed to give McKinley great 
concern. Platt had opposed his nomination, but sup- 
ported him for election, and since the election nothing had 
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been heard from the New York Senator. McKinley com- 
missioned me to call upon Platt on my return and give him 
to understand that the President-elect cherished no sort of 
resentment for his opposition to his nomination; that his 
feelings were altogether kindly; that he desired his advice 
and coéperation in regard to New York matters and was 
prepared to show him all the consideration to which the 
Senator from the greatest State in the Union was entitled. 
At the same time, I was to find out Platt’s attitude toward 
my own aspirations. 

I saw Platt and he met the President’s overtures in the 
kindliest spirit. As to myself, he said he was fully com- 
mitted to another, but that, if the President saw fit to 
nominate me, he would not oppose my confirmation. 
I reported the result of my visit to McKinley. It was not 
long before I found out that I had brought the two together 
so effectually that [had squeezed myself out, for McKinley 
needed Platt as badly as Platt needed McKinley, and both 
were political traders. The appointment was delayed a 
long time. In thesummer of 1897 I met the President at a 
Grand Army reunion at Buffalo. Wesawa good deal of 
each other. He made a fine speech at the banquet, the 
best Ieverheardfromhim. I was an “‘alsoran,”’ and spoke 
after him. My train left about eleven o’clock at night, and 
Iwas compelled to go. As Il edged my way out behind those 
seated on the dais I passed the President and, looking up 
to say good-by, he pulled me down to him and said some- 
thing very kind about my speech. 

“Thank you,” I replied. “‘I wonder if it was good 
enough to pull off that attorneyship I’ve been expecting 
so long.”’ 

“Have you secured Platt’s support?” asked McKinley. 

The reply nettled me and I said: ‘‘No. Did you secure 
it when I made him my opponent fighting your battles for 
you? Seems as if I ought to have sided with him in order 
to have you for a friend.” 

McKinley took the rebuke kindly, and said he wanted to 
see me in Washington soon. I was not surprised, therefore, 
when, some time later, I had a request to visit him in 
Washington. Meanwhile, Mr. Platt had said to me that 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE CROOQRYT. 


By WILL PAYNE 


HE fugitives had been gone two months, and, on In spite of his own extended and com- 
ii this fifteenth day of November, their case was under plicated interests, he gave much time 
consideration in the directors’ room of the People’s to the bank and was its real motive 
National Bank. force. Men who knew him fora rascal 
Oliver P. Slocum, the president, stood at the broad bay- believed that he would throw half his 
window looking out gloomily. A wet snow blew down fortune into the breach if that were 
La Salle Street into the dingy and impassive face of the ever necessary to save the bank. So 
Board of Trade Building. It turned to slush on the stone he had his own way in the People’s 
flaggings, and hurrying passengers splashed in it, stamp- National, and bullied the president at 
ing their soggy shoes impatiently on the dry places that — will. 
lay, for a moment, in the wake of the janitors’ brooms. The president was now nearly fifty. 
Umbrellas got tangled at the street corners and their He had not inherited his father’s talent 
owners frowned peevishly at one another. It was a sad for business, nor his energy. There 
day, and Mr. Slocum was sad with it. He was depressed was nothing in the traditions of the 
more than common by the way Manuel Peter swore. elder Slocum which gave ground for 
Mr. Peter sat at the end of the table that stood in the supposing that the son’s well-known 
middle of the room. He had not taken off the damp and interest in the church, in scientific 
disreputable ulster which had already weathered six charity and in education were inher- 
winters—bringing the original cost down to two dollars a _ ited, either. The father had, however, 
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winter—and might be good for many more. His cap was. given the son a liberal education, an “What? Rob the Bank of Sixty 
wadded up in his right fist, and it made moist spots on the ample fortune and a roomy, comfort- Thousand Delian 

mahogany as he thumped the table to emphasize the words able, well-furnished place in the world 

that pained the president. He was sixty-five, bulky, with Oliver P. was not especially happy in his possessions. Peter merely glanced 


a large bony head sparsely covered with iron-gray hair that Too often a troublesome whisper reminded him that Peter, up at him and went on 
stood on end. His sloe-black eyes were half hidden by the not himself, was running the People’s National; thatmany worrying the mustache. 
puffy lids that drooped over them, and his powerful nose things were done at which other bankers, his personal Loman caught the 
was hooked. A short white mustache bristled out over his friends, looked askance and curled the lip. But when it glance, but thought it - 
thick lips. As Margrave had said, everybody knew him— _ came to the question of opposing Peter’s mighty and mili- worth while to say politely: ‘‘No felony has been” 
by reputation. His personal broker had been expelled tant will—why, the president took a trip abroad; went to in Margrave’s case, Mr. Slocum.” 


from the Board of Trade for circulating false reports about Japan and endowed a mission, or spent the winter in Egypt The president walked back to the window. 

the credit of one of Peter’s opponents in a lard deal. A and gave the university money to dig up some mummies. Loman tried a chance shot. ‘‘A good many peop! 

blackleg attorney had been convicted of bribing a jury ina He wasaway from Chicago half the time—and washappiest hurt in Suburban Trolleys, you know,” he said 

damage suit against him. He had been denounced from then. incidental air. 

the bench for his scandalous part in wrecking a flour-mill The routine management of the bank was in the hands Mr. Peter knew it. He understood the refere 

combination in which he was a director. of Mr. Voss, the vice-president, who now sat opposite Peter rumors that he had helped Pendleton engineer the cou 
Such was Mr. Peter as everybody knew him. But his —a short and dumpy bachelor of sixty, bespectacled, with resulted in smashing the stock, so that the tractio. 


zenius for money-making forever triumphed. He grew asmooth-shaven,deeply-wrinkled face and amild,nervous, could pick it up cheap. But that made little 
richer and richer, his crafty and tireless hands reaching peering manner. He looked insignificant and was the per- upon him. He was busy thinking of something 
further and further. Many business men spoke contemp- fection of a clerk, with every detail at his fingers’ ends, at his To Mr. Slocum at the window, however, the da 
tuously of him behind his back, but none to his face. He desk early and late, except in summer when he came down more dismal than ever. He, too, knew the story 
seemed as careless of his personal reputation as though the half an hour later and left half an hour earlier in orderto Trolleys coup. It was one of those things that 
sense of it were quite lacking in him. Yet hehadastrange work among the flowers at his modest place on the North came and grinned at him of nights: one of the 
pride in the bank, and he was a tower of strength in it. Shore, which a female relative presided over, with one made Europe so much pleasanter than Chicago. 
Perhaps it was because his peasant imagination was im- maid. He never went anywhere except to his married Mr. Voss, the silent vice-president, took up a 


pressed by the imposing word ‘‘Bank,”’ Perhaps he justi- _ sister’s. notepaper and began folding it very method 
fied himself by his bank as some men do by their church There was one other person in the room—Loman, the tearing it into long, thin strips, which he laid n 
or their free hospital. Perhaps it was because the elder bucket-shop man, who sat at the table with Peter and Voss, gether and tore crosswise in exactly uniform le 
Slocum, the founder of the bank, had first taken him upinto and was rubbing his hand over his head, now that Peter Suburban Trolleys always set Mr. Voss to tea 
financial ways that were both more respectable and.more had ceased speaking. into neat strips. Sanderson, his sister’s husband, 
profitable than those in which he had started. At any rate, ‘“‘As I told you before,”’ said Loman, ‘‘I have nothing to _ original promoter of Suburban Trolleys. It was Se 
he worked energetically to make the big concern still bigger. do with Ettelson. Soak him to the Queen’s taste if you. whose loans had been called unexpectedly a year 2 
want to.” before, when, according to rumor, Pendleton, wit 


Peter broke in explosively: ‘‘I will soak him, the dirty connivance, first tried to scoop in the property. ~ 
dog! What? Rob the bank of sixty thousand dollars! Do boom in Suburban Trolleys had shown daylight a 
you know what that is—robbing the bank? It undermines the Sanderson estate. Then came the smash, and 
everything! Nobody is safe! It sets all the bank clerks in light had disappeared. Mr. Voss went on tearing | 
Chicago on to steal! It sets all those fellows out thereon to of paper. 


steal! And the cost!—We’ve spent thousands of dollars! Mr. Peter’s able mind now had the chessmen p. 
There itis, Loman. Yourdogofaclerkrobs youand you’ve he moved. 

paid away all you’ve got in taxes for the lousy police, yet ‘Margrave knows where Ettelson is. Pay 0 
you've got to go hire a lot of thieving private detectives thousand and give me Ettelson’s address.” 


that rob you more, and then it comes up to the lawyers, Loman was shocked, but did not show it. 
and they take the rest! It makes the bank look like a fool! know that Margrave knows where he is,’”’ he said 
It makes Slocum look like a fool, too.”” He glared at the Peternodded. ‘‘Heknows.” Suddenly and ft 
president’s back. struck the table. ‘‘I’ll get him! I'll get him! 
“Well, soak him. It’s nothing to me,” said Loman, dog! I’llshow him what it isto rob the bank! The 
a bit impatiently. ‘‘What I’m talking about is Hal be any settlement in this case until I get Ette 
Margrave. He wasn’t your employee. I don’t even know rage rose as he expressed it. His voice rang, and 
that you could make a criminal charge stick in his case.” out his chin menacingly. ‘‘Look here, Loman. 1 
“You bet your life I could!’ Peter replied, and nodded. this, you know! You know where Margrave i 
Loman leaned forward. ‘See here. I’ll pay over thirty wouldn’t be talking for him! It won’t do you any 
thousand dollars. That’s Margraye’s half of the civil liabil- cantell you! It won’t do you any good, you know, 
ity. You cancel the criminal charge against him.” thief! You get me Ettelson’s address and pa 
Mr. Peter, with shrewd, steady eyes, fingered his stubby thirty thousand, or you give up Margrave! | 
mustache thoughtfully. The sound of money alwaysmade week. Just a week!” He sprang up cursing, with 
him thoughtful. ‘What is it to you, Loman?” he asked rage in his eyes.) “I'll get that dirty dog, you 
rather resentfully. He stuck the tousled cap on his head, crooked, and 
“T’ve told you before that I can use him,” said Loman. from the room. 


‘I needn’t make any bones about it to you. I’ve got a The special policeman, lounging comfortably 
scheme for an independent grain and stock exchange— door, changed from mulatto to octoroon 
something on the order of the old Open Board of Trade. It rushed out. They knew Mr. Peter’s temper ther 
means a lot to me. Margrave’s got good ideas about it. Loman rubbed his hand over hishead. He, too, k 
He’s the man I want for the scheme. I’m willing to payfor Peter’s temper, and he saw that he had let him 
what I want.” something of a trap. The Board of Trade 
Slocum turned from the window and walked toward the pushing their war on his bucket-shop with vigor 
Standing on the Platform table—a slender but ruddy and handsome man, with iron- He was not at all disposed to have the cowed 
Looking Up, Smiling gray hair and mutton-chop whiskers. ‘‘This bank cannot ful capitalist ranged against him. Besides, 
at the Departing Train compound a felony, Mr. Loman,” he said. Margrave could work out the scheme for an 
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nge, he would be beyond the reach of the law—and 
as not so pleasant to live in momentary liability of in- 
t. It did not occur to him to say anything to the 
resident and vice-president. They were the merest pawns 
\thegame. He took up his hat and walked out thought- 
ily. Personally, he cared nothing for Ettelson. 
Mr. Slocum turned his head to see that Loman was gone, 
jen walked slowly and sadly over to the table, like a digni- 
od dog that hungers for sympathy. Mr. Voss stared at 
's heap of torn paper, then brushed it absently to the 
or. 
“Td hate to see Billy stand all the punishment,”’ he said 
ther absently. 
“Tt’sasad, sad case, Voss,” replied the president mourn- 
lly. “T’ve always felt that Ettelson must have been led 
tray by somebody. I’ve known the boy, you know, ever 
ace he came in here as a messenger.” 
“So have I,”’ said the vice-president without looking up. 
“He used to come to my Sunday-school class,”’ the pres- 
ent continued. “Hal Margrave had a very bad influence 
i him. He was led astray. It’sasad case. But the law 
ust be upheld.” 
‘“T suppose so,” Mr. Voss said. Both spoke as though the 
atter was something that they could do nothing in par- 
cular about. The vice-president tore 
other sheet of paper, but his hand 
4s so unsteady that he tore it crooked 
ae dropped it. ‘I suppose Margrave 
‘Il betray him,”’ he said. 
Slocum, without answering, walked 
it to the main banking-room. He 
ius going home. 


Vv 


‘NHE second day after, toward closing 
| time, Mr. Peter appeared at the 
Ink in good humor. He stopped at 
te desk of the vice-president, his black 
«es glowing under their puffy lids. 
“We're going to get him,” he said 
ly, but genially. ‘‘We’ll have the 
}p in a day or two.” 
Dumpy and clerical Mr. Voss sus- 
dade his busy pen and peered up at 
t2 director through his spectacles. 
‘Loman is going to get his address 
fim Margrave,” Peter continued, in 
ue expansiveness which joy brings. 
: smiled. ‘‘I showed Loman, you 
kow, where it was up to him to fish or | 
> bait. So he’s going to fish.” The 
ector laughed at his joke. ‘Slocum 
gie home?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Voss. 
‘It don’t matter,’ said Mr. Peter 
god-naturedly, and went on to the 
psident’s room. 
Mr. Peter had grown impatient over 
nht, and had let an intimation, with 
h trade-mark on it, go out to Loman 
tut the sitting grand jury would prob- 
ytake up the bucket-shop evil. Then 
hhad sent for the bucket-shop man 
aj talked to the point. He felt as sat- 
ijed as the cat that has a mouse under 
paw and lies down to watch it. 
A young man from a jobbing-house 
siod at the counter by Mr. Voss’ desk 
iting for his drafts to be signed. The 
thodical vice-president seemed to 
veforgotten him, and sat with an idle pen staring at the 
Ce of pigeonholes in the back of the desk. The young 
tn coughed impatiently. Mr. Voss glanced up at him, 
tn down at his desk, and resumed the signing of the 
a fts, affixing his unvarying signature with the precision 
12 fine machine. 
The young man sped away, and the banker turned, with 
tl same mechanical precision, to other matters on his desk. 
Fim time to time, however, he glanced over to the open 
dir of the president’s room. Presently Mr. Peter went out. 
*n, although it was only half-past three, Mr. Voss dropped 
hipen, closed his desk briskly and left the bank. He went 
'r to the elevated and rode north, then took a trolley 
¢, and when he alighted finally it was in a still, suburban 
stet that sloped gently down to the lake between rows 
olbirch and maples on which some draggled autumn 
foage still clung. The frame residences were set well 
ajrt, behind neat lawns that had not yet entirely lost 
Yr green. It was very still out here after the smoky 
tvnoil of the city. 
HY going a block farther north he could have passed the 
hae of Ettelson, the embezzler, and Hal Margrave’s house 
™ only two blocks south. Neither of these homes was 
Mir. Voss’ mind, however. He toddled along briskly 
sheridan Road, so that the broad, still blue of the lake 
'W: just before him; then turned. The house he ap- 
Plached was new, of brick, with a wide veranda, and a 
that showed careful tending. The maid smiled, in 


her deferential, maidenly way, as she saw him. He went 
in and took a seat, and in a moment a pretty woman 
came running down the stairs, smiling brilliantly, and 
holding out a slim, firm hand. She was in the early twen- 
ties, the dusky, rosy tinge of youth still fresh in her smooth 
cheeks. She had dark hair and eyes, and a happy air. 
Her clear voice carried the same quality of a fond, merry 
welcome that was in the brilliant smile. 

“Mr. Voss? And at this time of day on a Thursday ? 
Then ‘you have repented for the way you’ve been using 
me. It must be some trouble with the carnations!’ She 
still held his hand and laughed. ; 

. The banker, his hat in his free hand, peered up at her, 
smiling also, and for a moment warming in her glow. 

“The carnations are all right, Mrs. Margrave—just wait- 
ing for you,” he said. 

She laughed again. 
just to be good!” 

“That,”’ he said, ‘‘and on business, too. There’s usually 
some business, you know.” The moment’s glow washed 
out of his face, and left merely the wrinkled, commonplace, 
clerkly visage. 

She stooped a little toward him and dropped her voice 
almost to a whisper. ‘‘Something—about Hal?” 


“And you really came to see me 
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“I Want You to Go with Me at Once, Ettelson. They’re Hot on Your Trail” 


“About Hal,” he repeated. The tragic atmosphere of the 
crime was at once about them, and they took seats together. 

“Tt’s just this way, Mrs. Margrave,” said the banker 
quietly. ‘‘Haland Billy Ettelson have separated. Hal has 
gone in with a bucket-shop man named Loman. He is 
offered his liberty and a chance to get on his feet in a 
business way if he will betray his pal, so that Ettelson 
can be arrested and prosecuted. Loman is demanding it 
of him.” 

She slowly shook her pretty head. ‘‘He couldn’t, Mr. 
Voss! He couldn’t!” she said, as though she clung to the 
sheer impossibility of the thing. 

“‘T think he will,” the banker replied as quietly as before. 
““You see his position. I suppose he hasn’t any money 
except what he’s dependent on Loman for. He’s outlawed, 
always liable to arrest and imprisonment. No doubt he’s 
decently anxious for his family, too. He is offered freedom 
and a chance to make money. I think he’s the sort that 
would do it—so far as I know anything about him—the 
sort of tormented soul that gets desperate and shuts its 
teeth and eyes and leaps. I know that sort of soul.”’ 

“Poor Mrs. Ettelson,’’ she murmured ; then, with energy: 
“Mr. Voss, it must be prevented!” 


Mr. Voss replied softly: ‘‘That is why I came to you, . 


Jane. I see only one way of preventing it. If you know 
where Ettelson is—or can find out—you can send him a 
warning so that he can run before they catch him—and 
beware of Margrave hereafter.”’ 
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As she sat considering it and biting the corner of her lip, 
the banker added: ‘‘Of course, I’m an officer of the bank, 
and my duty is to help catch them both. But I’ve known 
Ettelson-from a boy, and know his wife.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied quickly. ‘I know the difficulty of 
your position. I can’t tell what men would say of it. I 
suppose they would think differently. But I think you 
can’t be going wrong, Mr. Voss, when you are following 
your good heart.’’ She laid her hand on his arm as she 
spoke, 

Mr. Voss drew his hand across his forehead as though his 
head ached. ‘‘I don’t know what is right or wrong any 
more,” he said rapidly. ‘‘I don’t care much, either. It all 
seems unsubstantial to me—the whole world nothing but 
water and clouds. Only you are firm as rock, my dear. 
Sometimes when I see you it looks simple and I know what 
Ishould do. I’ve told you the situation: I leave it to you.” 

She did not try to detain him as he rose to go. 

An hour later, when a blond young man sprang gayly up 
the steps and swung open the door, Jane ran to him and 
threw an arm around him. 

“°Gene, do you know where Billy Ettelson is?” were her 
words, spoken low and breathlessly. 

He still smiled, a very little, as heanswered gravely : ‘No, 
I don’t. I haven’t wished to know.” 

“T must find out,’ she said. 

He was very sober now, and lifted his 
yelloweyebrowsa trifle. ‘Still interested 
in my clients, eh?”” There was a touch 
of sarcasm in it. 

She repeated to him almost the words 
of Mr. Voss: ‘‘ Hal and Billy Ettelson have 
separated. Hal has gone in with a 
bucket-shop fellow. He is offered his 
freedom if he will betray Ettelson. The 
bucket-shop man insists upon it, and he is 
going to do it.” 

Eugene Margrave, second cousin of 
the fugitive, darkened. ‘‘Good old Hal! 
He’s a credit to the family! It must run 
in the blood!’’ In the silence he felt his 
wife’s fingers closing on his hand, and said 
genuinely: ‘‘Poor, distracted devil! I 
suppose he’s ready to do anything.” 

“That’s it,’Gene! That’s it!’’ she cried. 

It had been the first bad place they had 
come to—this affair of the embezzlement, 
with her husband’s angry scorn of the cul- 
prits and his vigorous distaste to becom- 
ing, in a sort, their attorney when the 
bewildered wives of the fugitives went to 
him for advice. 

“How do you know all this, Jane?” he 
asked suddenly. 

She looked up at him, a little line of 
doubt and pain between her eyes. He 
threw his arm around her. 

“You needn’t tell me! You needn’t 
tell me!” he cried. ‘‘I know! They all 
have to come to you with their trouble. 
Where else could they go?”’ 

“Twant you, ’Gene—I want you to help 
them all. Don’t you see? That would 
be the worst—his betraying Ettelson. 
There’s only one thing to do. Find out 
where Ettelson is and warn him so he 
can escape. Do that, dear!” 

He regarded her a moment with slightly 
elevated eyebrows. She kissed him. 

“Tl do it,”’ he said coolly. 

He went at once to Ettelson’s house, and returned, 
hurrying, in half an hour. 

““Get me a cab, Jane!’’ he called to her as soon as he 
opened the door. ‘‘And throw some things in a suit-case. 
I’ve got to take the evening train East!” He ran upstairs 
to his room. 

Jane telephoned for the cab and ran after him. He was 
busy at his writing-table. 

“What is it, dear?’’ she asked. 

“Kittelson is on a farm in Western New York. I can’t 
trust a wire. Probably it wouldn’t reach him. I’m going 
myself to get him away. I’ll have to stop downtown and 
get some money. There’snone too much time,” he warned. 

She hurried with the suit-case, packing the things he 
would need. ‘‘ Will you wait for dinner?” 

“Tl catch a bite downtown.’”’ He wrote on rapidly. 

““When will you be back?” 

“‘T can’t say.”’ He sprang up. 
Mail this to the office, please.” 

She came up to him. ‘‘’Gene—isn’t it a risk for you—if 
they should find you out?” 

“T’ve been talking to Mrs. Ettelson. 
risks, Jane. Good-by.” 

It was a hurried kiss, and she was afraid. Yet she 
exulted—not because of Hal or Ettelson or Ettelson’s 
wife, but because the man she loved was throwing himself 
into the action. 


| 


“‘Guess that’s the cab. 


There are always 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€ ‘Just as good” is seldom good and never just. 


@ Happiness is the only legitimate investment that pays 
usury. 


€ Pride is always too big for its shoes and not large enough 
for its hat. 


@ Perhaps Japan will yet get that indemnity out of Ameri- 
can tourists. 


€ After forty it does not require chloroform to make a 
man forget his birthday. 


@ Man was created first, but woman came a second after 
and asked him how long he had been waiting. 


@ Some men are born rich, some achieve riches, and some 
are related to presidents of insurance companies. 


@ Although war is more horrible than it ever was, peace is 
more beautiful. And as the contrast deepens the world 
gains. 


@ if the plutocrats keep on giving money back to the 
public, we may yet be able to call this the new age of the 
restoration. 


@ One difference between a politician and a reformer is 
that a politician may get rich out of politics and a reformer 
may get poor. 


@ A salesman who never opens his sample-case soon fails 
at business. But that is the way some persons carry 
around their religion. 


@ One man takes his work as a stone around his neck 
and sinks to apathy. Another takes it as a stepping-stone 
and mounts to success. 


@ An Ordinary Man, obliged to chose between two paths, 
saw approaching on the one a Candid Friend and on the 
other a Bitter Enemy. Which did he take? 


@ Shakespeare said life was ‘‘as tedious as a twice-told 
tale.”” Possibly, but there’s one consolation: it isn’t pub- 
lished as often as the Sherlock Holmes stories. 


The Future of Life Insurance 


vi Y men in the United States who have been engaged 
in writing life insurance are now considering the 
advisability of turning to some other occupation. Many 
more men are saying to themselves: ‘‘I may die and leave 
my family ill provided for. I ought to take out some life 
insurance, But where can I get it and feel safe? I must 
wait until the atmosphere clears.” 

It is just as well for all concerned to look at it squarely. 
Men will feel the same confidence in life insurance that they 
did a year ago only when such conditions as were disclosed 
in the big companies are made impossible. Promises of 
reform and eminent names, the parade of dazzling sur- 
pluses and the air of impeccability will not do. Public 
faith has been too profoundly shocked. Personal insur- 
ance was originally a purely individual enterprise. Its 
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development in this country has been by way of an 
ever-extending governmental control, this regulation and 
that being imposed as the need of it was shown. In 
Germany where, probably, it is more beneficial and effect- 
ive than anywhere else, it is now largely a government 
function. The latest developments here show that we 
have not gone nearly far enough in the direction of govy- 
ernment control. The only salvation is in going further 
that way. 

Probably this is not Jeffersonian. The individualists 
who believe that the least government is the best govern- 
ment do not like it. But their dislike will not overthrow 
the facts. Men were given much latitude in the manage- 
ment of life insurance concerns. They grafted and other- 
wise abused their trusts. The insuring public cannot 
possibly know that other men in like positions will be more 
faithful. In a big company not one policy-holder in ten 
thousand can know anything worth mentioning about the 
character of the officers. The remedy lies in decidedly 
narrowing the latitude, thereby decidedly restricting the 
possibilities of unfaithfulmess. Modern economy makes 
insurance fairly a necessary of life to an immense number 
of men. They should not be left with no better alternative 
than a mere pig-in-a-poke gamble on the character of the 
persons who happen to be conducting the various companies. 


Damage Suits and Harpies 


GENTLEMAN who recently fell into the hands of the 
law, through having varied his regular occupation of 
“following the races” by holding up an express office, 
said to the police: “I regret this on my wife’s account. 
She has built up a fine business and the notoriety will hurt 
it. She is a professional witness in suits for damages on 
account of personal injuries. ”’ 

About the same time and in the same city another prom- 
ising career was blasted. A bright, energetic young lawyer, 
employed in the claim department of a street railway, 
was detected in his every-day practice of bribing a jury. 

A man is injured through the carelessness of a railroad, 
traction line or other public service concern. He is imme- 
diately pounced upon by two sets of harpies, with either 
of whom a self-respecting ghoul would blush to associate. 
The one set consists of the emissaries of certain contingent- 
fee, personal-injury members of the bar, to some of whom 
perjury is a mere detail of practice; for many of whom the 
first article in the code prescribes the selling out and swin- 
dling of the client. The other set consists of claim-depart- 
ment agents whose serviceableness to the corporation that 
employs them depends entirely upon their ability to 
defraud the victim of the better part of his claim. If the 
agent fails in his gentle mission to the house of suffering, 
there remains all the procrastinating chicane that acute 
but soiled legal minds can devise—and after that, in some 
cases, the bribing of the jury. 

It is quite the nastiest corner in our temple of justice, and 
the corporations are primarily responsible for it—because, 
with a few honorable exceptions, they treat every claim 
for damages, no matter how just, as an iniquitous attempt 
at robbery, and—if they cannot bully the claimant into 
settling for a small sum—they fight it with every means 
in their power. In short, they insist upon swindling this 
class of creditors out of their dues. 


Belling the Child 


M®: LUTHER BURBANK is still bent on becoming 
the wizard of humanity as he is already the wizard of 
the vegetable kingdom. In a recent address before the 
State Board of Trade in San Francisco he said that the 
diversity of races in America afforded the best possible 
basis for the development of man by the process of crossing 
—which he has pursued with such success in his garden. 
The antecedent condition, he says, is at hand, and all that 
is needed is ‘‘the work of elimination.” : 

His major proposition was stated long ago by Herbert 
Spencer, who foresaw in the final fusion of all the European 
stocks the development of the finest race the world has yet 
known. But Spencer did not go the length of suggesting 
that we should kill off Nature’s little mistakes as we do in 
plant and animal life. And he had reason for this. 

The Spartans of old tried that plan; but, being less wise 
than their mother, Nature, the result was that the military 
race they produced was chiefly remarkable for oceasioning 
the downfall of the more highly civilized, if less military, 
Athenians—who had by no means done for civilization all 
that they might have done if they had been left in peace. 
Dean Swift proposed to relieve the Irish famines by con- 
verting the superfluous babies into a sort of roast suckling. 
The intention of the remark was satirical, but good souls 
still continue to be outraged by it. No mouse has ever been 
found who would undertake to bell the cat, nor the mother 
who would consent to put her child in any way out of the 
game of life. 

The ways of God are not our ways, His thoughts are not 
our thoughts. If Byron had not been clubfooted, his 
peculiar genius would probably not have reached the 
development it did; and one of the chief impulses of the 


romantic movement throughout Europe would hay 
lacking. Heine and Stevenson both owed much to ¢ 
maladies against which they struggled. Lombroso to t/| 
contrary, disease is probably not the source of geniu: 
it has its own place in the economy of Nature. If dr 
ness were a fit pretext for chloroform, how many poe 
would have been put out of business? How many of t] 
greatest religious leaders would have passed a scientij 
examination for paranoia? - | 

As a general rule, truly, it is unwise for those who a 
physically and mentally maimed to have children: and ¢]/ 
sooner they learn this the better for them, and for all of y. 
But until men are wiser than they have ever proved, ar| 
the officials of executive government more trustworth 
human liberty must remain much what it is. If Ameri 
is destined to produce the Overman of Nietzsche, it will} 
in Nature’s own way and time. > | 


| 
|} 
. i 


Benevolent Annihilation _ | 


N ENGLAND they are saying, “‘It will be cheaper for), 
to go to war than to stay at peace.”” The chief reason fi 
this strange statement isthatthe army of the unemployed 
increasing so rapidly —not only the great army of expensi\, 
parasites maintained in luxury by the English caste systen 
but also the great army of the working-people without wor | 
and supported by public charity. What is to be done wit| 
these yawning and clamorous stomachs? To murder the 
owners in a general massacre would not look well. The on) 
other ‘way out”’ is to set them on to murdering and to bein, 
murdered by the similar class of people in some oth: 
similarly overburdened country. And though acre- 
except by slow starvation—is not tolerated, war is no t onl 
tolerated but is even esteemed. a 
Exploit the working-classes for the benefit of an aristo 
racy until they are about to starve. Then send them 1. 
battle and kill them off—and so begin alloveragain. __ 
, | 


Waste, Criminal or Careless _ 
| 


ib EVERY engine only a small percentage of tl 
energy in the coal burned under the boiler comes out i 
power and work. Of all the seed sown, only a small pai 
grows up into foodstuff. Of all the foodstuff gathered, on] 
a fraction escapes from carelessness and accident an | 
reaches the market and is sold before it becomes unfit. ( 


.all the food bought, only a fraction escapes the wastefu 


ness of the cook and the family and goes into human bodie. 
Of all the food eaten only a little part is taken up by th' 
assimilative apparatus. Of all the power thus generate: 
how little is applied to useful purposes! 

Waste, colossal waste! Waste, now ignorant, cart 
less, often criminal! There’s the great scientific sociologic: 
problem. And every one can help to solve it. 
| 


N AMERICAN lately returned from living in Londo | 
was shocked and grieved by what seemed to hi | 
brutality of the manners of his countrymen. On enterin | 
the Grand Central Station, the man who preceded 
the door slam in his face. He resolved on the spot 
his countrymen a lesson in Old World courtesy. __ 
He stepped aside and held the door wide open 
woman who followed him. She passed through W 
noticing him, and after her came a long file, not one of who 
paid the least heed. The returned American was in dange | 
of missing his train; and finally, with anger redoubled, h, 
let the door slam at random. It hit an elderly lady whos) 
arms were filled with parcels. She said a few things to 
knight errant of American courtesy. a 
Different countries have different ways of showing polite | 
ness. In Europe an unprotected woman is liable ut 
from every guard and conductor—even from the military 
in uniform. They have the time, and other qualifications 
for that sort of thing. Here she can travel the length ant 
the breadth of a continent without offense. But we hav’ 
to learn, one and all, that there is no time to practice thi 
grand manner, or to permit it to be practiced on us. Uour 
tesy is a half-open door, and the art of it is to catch 
fly and so pass it on to the next hustler. ‘ 


A Wide Social Swath © 


|B THE three great European capitals we 2 
bassadorially seated as is no monarchy. 
sentatives live in vast palaces, filled with 
liveried menials and lead the way in fashioné 
clusive entertaining. At one capital our amb 
his staff go about in resplendent uniforms, 


the latest ideas in how to be vulgar in manners 
of living, are thrown into paroxysms of delight. 
Heaven,” they ery, ‘‘the gentlemen are on top In 0 
matie service, and we hear no more of that 
democratic simplicity!” * 

Socially we are cutting a wide swath abroad. 
are making Wie: very ridiculous. — 


Pe 
ui? 


E ARE all workers in our town, as people are in 
every small town. It is always proper to ask 


what a man does for a living with us, for none of 
us has money enough to live without work, and until the 
advent of Beverly Amidon our leisure class consisted of 
Red Martin, the gambler, the only man in town with noth- 
ing to do in the middle of the day, and the black boys who 
loafed on the south side of the bank building through the 
long afternoons, until it was time to deliver the clothes 
which their wives and mothers had washed. Every one 
else in town works, and, excepting an occasional picnic, 
there is no social activity among the men until after sun- 
down. But five years ago Beverly Amidon came to town, 
and brought with him a large leisure and a taste for society 
which made him easily the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form not only in our little community, but all over that 
part of the State. Beverly and his mother, who had come 
to make their home with her sister, in the big house on the 
hill, had money. How much, we had no idea. In a small 
town when one has ‘‘money”’ no one knows just how much 
or how little, but it must be over fifteen thousand dollars, 
otherwise one is merely “‘ well fixed.” 

But Beverly was a blessing to our office. We never 
could have filled our society column Saturday without 
him, for he was a continuous social performance. He was 
the first man in town who dared to wear a flannel tennis 
suit on the streets, and he was a whole year ahead of the 
other boys with his Panama hat. It was one of those broad- 
bri.amed Panamas, full of heart-interest, that made him 
look like a romantic barytone, and when he came tripping 
into the office under that gala facade in his white duck 


Until the Advent of Beverly Amidon Our Leisure Class 
Consisted of Red Martin, the Gambler 


And They Admitted that He was Just Killing 


clothes, with a wide 
Windsor tie, Miss 
Larrabee, the society 
editor, who was the 
only one of us with 
whom heever had any 
business, would pull 
the string that un- 
hooked the lock of the 
gate to her section of 
the room and say, 
= without looking up: 
“Come into the gar- 
den, Maud.”’ To which 
he made invariable 
reply: ‘‘Oh, Miss Lar- 
rabee, don’t be so 
sarcastic! I have a 
little item for you.” 
The little item was 
always an account of 
one of his social 
triumphs. And there 
was a long list of them 
to his credit. He introduced ping-pong; hegaveusour first 
“pit party.” He held the first barn dance given in the 
county. His was our first “‘tacky party,” and he gave the 
first progressive buggy ride the young people had ever 
enjoyed, and seven girls afterward confessed that on the 
evening of that affair he hadn’t beeninthe buggy withthem 
five minutes before he began driving with one hand—and 
his right hand at that. Still, when the crowd assembled 
for supper at Flat Rock, the girls didn’t hold his left handi- 
work against him, and they admitted that he was just killing 
when he put on one of their hats and gave an imitation of 
agirlfrom Bethany College who had been visiting intown the 
week before. Beverly was always the life of the company. 
Also he could make three kinds of salad dressing, two kinds 
of lobster Newburg and four Welsh rarebits, and was 
often the sole guest of honor at the afternoon meetings of 
the T. T. T. girls, before whom he was always willing to 
show his prowess. Sometimes he gave chafing-dish parties 
whereat he served ginger ale and was real devilish. 

He used to ride around the country bareheaded with 
two or three girls when honest men were at work, and he 
acquired a fine leather-colored tan. He tried organizing a 
polo club, but the ponies from the delivery wagons that 
were available after six o’clock did not take training well, 
and he gave up polo. But in making horseback riding a 
social diversion he taught a lot of fine old family buggy 
horses a number of mincing steps, so that thereafter they 
were impossible in the family phaeton. He thereby be- 
came unpopular with a number of the heads of families, 
and he had to introduce bridge whist in the old married 
set to regain their favor. This cost him the good will of the 
preachers, and he gave a Japanese garden party for the 
Epworth League to restore himself in the church where he 
passed the plate on Sundays. Miss Larrabee used to call 
him the first aid to the ennuied. But the Young Prince who 
chased runaway teams and wrote personal items never 
referred to him except as ‘‘Queen of the Handholders.”’ 
For fun we once printed Beverly Amidon’s name among 
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those present at a Mothers’ League meeting, and it was — 


almost as much of a hit in the town as the time we put the 
words, “‘light refreshments were served and the evening 
was spent in cards and dancing,” at the close of an account 
of a social meeting of the Ministerial Alliance. 

The next time Beverly brought in his little item, he 
stopped long enough to tell us that he thought that the 
people who laughed at our obvious mistake in the list of 
guests of the Mothers’ League were rather coarse. One 
word brought on two, and as it was late in the afternoon, 
and the paper was out, ve bade Beverly sit down and tell 
us the story of his life, ar d his realname; for Miss Larrabee 
had declared a dozen times that Beverly Amidon sounded 
so much like a stage name that she was willing to bet that 
his real name was Jabez Skaggs. 

Beverly’s greatest joy was in talking about his social 
conquests in Tiffin, Ohio; therefore he soon was telling 
us that there was so much culture in Tiffin, such a jolly lot 
of girls, so many pleasant homes, and a most extraordinary 
atmosphere of refinement. He rattled along, telling us 
what great sport they used to have running down to 
Cleveland for theatre-parties, and how easy it was to 
*phone over to Toledo and get the nicest crowd of boys 
one could wish to come over to the parties, and how Tiffin 
was famous all over that part of Ohio for its exclusive 
families and its week-end house-parties. 
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he Coming of the Leisure Class 
By William Allen White 


The Young Prince sat by listening for a time and then 
got up and leaned over the railing around Miss Larrabee’s 
desk. Beverly was confiding to us how he got up the 
sweetest living pictures you ever saw and took them down 
to Cleveland, where they made all kinds of money for the 
King’s Daughters. He told what gorgeous costumes the 
girls wore and what stunning backgrounds he rigged up. 
The Young Prince winked at Miss Larrabee as he 
straightened up and started for the door. Then he let 
fly: ‘“Were you Psyche at the Pool in that show, or a 
Breakfast Food baby?” 

But Beverly deigned no reply and a little later in the con- 
versation remarked that the young men in this town were 
very bad form. He thought that he had seen some who 
were certainly no gentlemen. He really didn’t see how the 
young ladies could endure to have such persons in their set. 
He confided to Miss Larrabee that at a recent lawn-party 
he had come upon a young man, who should be nameless, 
with his arm about a young woman’s waist. 

“And Miss Larrabee,’’ continued Beverly in his solemnest 
tones, ‘“‘a young man who will put his arm around a girl 
will go further—yes, Miss Larrabee—much further. He 
will kiss her!’’? Whereat he nodded his head and shook it 
at the awful thought. 

Miss Larrabee drew in a shocked breath and gasped: 

“Do you really think so, Mr. Amidon? I couldn’t 
imagine such a thing!” 

He had a most bedizened college fraternity pin, which 
he was forever lending to the girls. During his first year 
in town, Miss Larrabee told us, at least a dozen girls had 


And-*Brought with Him a Large Leisure and a Taste for Society 


worn the thing. Wherefore she used to call it the Amidon 
Loan Exhibit. 

He introduced golf into our town, and he was able to find 
six men to join his fifteen young ladies in the ancient sport. 
Two preachers, a young dentist and three college pro- 
fessors were the only male creatures who dared walk across 
our town in plaid stockings and knickerbockers, and cer- 
tainly it hurt their standing at the banks. For the town 
frowned on golf, and confined its sport to football in the 
autumn, baseball in the summer and checkers in the winter 

That was a year ago. In the autumn something hap- 
pened to Beverly, and he had to go to work. There was 
nothing in our little town for him, so he went to Kansas 
City. He did not seem to ‘‘make it’ socially there, for 
he wrote to the girls that Kansas City was cold and distant 
and that everything was ruled by mo ey. He explained 
that there were some nice people, but they did not belong 
to the fast set. He was positively shocked, he wrote, at 
what he heard of the doings at the Country Club—so 
different from the way things went in Tiffin, Ohio. 

For a long time we did not hear his name mentioned in 
the office. Finally there came a letter addressed to Miss 
Larrabee. In it Beverly said that he had found his affinity. 
She was not rich, he admitted, ‘‘but,’’ he added, ‘‘she 


pang 
e 

out of Winter 

Be ready at the turn of a valve to 
make June of January in cottage, 
house, office, store, church, etc. 

Those who remember last Win- 
ter’s cold—and those who like to 
begin the day right by rising, bath- 
ing, dressing and breakfasting in 
cozily warmed rooms—and those 
who know what it means to have 
warm corners and warm floors for 
children’s play—and those who 
know what cold, drafty hallways cost 
them each winter in discomfort and 
doctor’s calls—and everybody else 
who lives in our Florida-to-Green- 
land -in -twelve -hours climate — 
should all know there is but one way 
out —the onlysure cure is an outfit of 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


‘They evenly warm ALL of the luilding. The fire 
keeps all night. Outfit pays for itself in fuel and 
labor savings. Absence of dust and dshes from the 
living rooms also takes the “pang ” out of housework. 
liasier to run than a stove. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
macde in sizes to warm any lwilding —OLD or new, 
FARM or city. Put in without disturbing building 
or occupants Need not connect to street water pipes. 
Our outtit outwears the bwilcing—needs no repairs. 
Can be changed in size if building is rebuilt. Makes 
the property easier to rent or to sell. Your neighbors 
will tell you of their satisfaction and fuel savings, 
but you will need our valuable book to choose from. 
Mailed free tu those who will tell us the size and kind 
of building they wish to heat. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are warehoused in all parts 
of America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY | 


Dept. 28. CHICAGO 


“pake the j | 


Easy Walki 

1 because your foot rests on a scientifically | 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 

| itself tothe shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 
a Sole 


i 


together with a closer fit 


Style and Lightness 


are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole! Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, hhutton, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to$4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If lie hasn't then send his name 

to us and we will mail to you our cat- 

alogue and find a way to supply you. 
The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass, 


$50 to $500 paid 
to the mother on 


the birth of a child 


—this is the story of birth insurance. It provides 
for expense of coming family by small monthly 
payments. Partly philanthropic in purpose, it has 
a sound business. basis, and is conducted under-the 
strict insurance laws of Massachusetts. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore was one of the original incorporators. 
Write to the American Birth Insurance Company, 
660 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 


| | wife at the Charity Ball. 


| | George Arnold was born and died. 
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| belongs to an old, aristoeratic, Southern 


family, through reduced circumstances 
living in retirement; very exclusive, very 
haughty. I have counted it a privilege to 
be constantly associated with people of such 
rare distinction. Her mother is a grand 
dame of the old school who has opened her 
home to a few choice paid guests who feel, 
as I do, that it is far more refreshing socially 
to partake of the gracious hospitality of her 
secluded home than to live in the noisy, 
vulgar hotels of the city. It was in this 


| relation at her mother’s home that I met 
' the woman who isto join her lot with mine.”’ 
je | Thereafter followed the date and place of 

#7 the wedding, a description of the bride’s 


dress, an account of her lineage back to the 
“Revolutionary Georgia Governor of that 
name,’’ and fifty cents in stamps for extra 
papers containing an account of the wed- 


: | ding. 


In time we hope to teach our young men 


| to roll down their shirt-sleeves in the sum- 


mer, our girls to wear their hats, our horses 


| to quit prancing in the shafts of the family 


buggy. Intime bridge whist will wear itself 


| out; in time our social life will resume its 
| old estate, and the owners of the five dress- 


suits in town will return to their former 
distinction. In time caste lines set by the 
advent of the leisure class will be obliterated, 
and it will be no longer bad form for the dry- 
goods clerk to dance with the grocery clerk’s 
But, come what 
may, we shall always know that there was a 
timein thesocial history of our town when we 


| danced the two-stepas they danceit in Tiffin, 
i | Ohio, and wore knee-breeches and _ plaid 


stockings, and quit work at four o’clock. 
Those were great days—‘“‘the glory that 
was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome.” 


BOY Oras 
L E AN Bes 


q THE PRICE OF Youtu, by Margery 
; Williams (The Macmillan Company), is 


not vapid. Its author has followed Mrs. 
MacLane and chosen the real people of a 
real place to hold up to the ridicule of the 
public. Mrs. MacLane took a village on 
Cape Cod and Miss Williams has chosen the 
little coast town in New Jersey ies 

e 
gives us the inhabitants with their names 
unaltered, but she has quite failed to 
understand the saturnine meanings of the 
coast, or the melancholy of the old slow- 
going river, and the eedar forests on its 
banks which wereso dear to the poor Jersey 
poet, and of which he sang with his last 
breath. She takes as her background a 
cheap, filthy village tavern reeking with 
applejack and tobacco. The landlord is a 
tough. The hero is a reporter on his holi- 
day who never once fails in an emergency 
to behave likea cad. The heroine, daughter 


| of the landlord, alternately chatters meta- 


physics and swears like a stable-boy. The 
young woman who represents the most 
exclusive old society of Philadelphia is the 
most vulgar and slargy of them all, al- 
though a drunken soubrette follows close 
in the race. All of these folk supply the 
humor of the book by incessant familiar 
gabbling about the Almighty. One has 
given so much space to this unpleasant 
novel because there are hints in it that the 
author might do better work. Her people 
are not Mr. James’ dull, featureless types. 
They breathe, they have blood and bones. 
We think of them as real human beings, 
though, as we shut the book, we are glad 
to berid of them. But why create men and 
women that we make haste to forget? 
Surely even the writers of books for the 
tired man in the hammock could do some- 
thing to make life seem to him for an hour 


| finer and saner and more worth while. 


@THE PAssION FOR MELODRAMA springs 
eternal in the human breast. It is as old 
as original sin, and, apparently, about three 
times as strong. You may teach, you may 
preach to the unregenerate reader as you 
will, but the love for melodramas comes 
climbing up his family tree from the soil 
in which its roots are struck, and will cling 
to him to the end of time. That is why 
Norma Lorimer’s story, On Etna (Henry 
Holt & Co.), should prove a popular success. 
It is, at any rate, nothing if not melodra- 
matic. The scene is indeed Sicily, but the 
bandits and the Mafia make things so merry 
for the English heroine that the whole 


dramatis persone might be said to be lov- 
ing, laughing and fighting on the crust of 
an emotional volcano, which at last blows 


its head off with a detonation that brings | 


the book to a final, thrilling “curtain.” 


Q THERE ARE FEW WRITERS of verse in 
America who are so perfectly possessed as is 
Clinton Scollard of that dangerous gift, the 
pen of theready writer. Almost every month 
—or so it seems to the reviewer—there 
appears a thin volume backed by his name. 
And the remarkable thing is that Mr. 
Scollard can keep it up so well. Certainly 
he keeps it up so excellently in Odes and 
Elegies (George William Browning) that 
one regrets that only a hundred copies 
of this well-made little book have been 
printed. + 


@ SoMEBODY HAS WISELY OBSERVED that 
““we need all the counter-weights we can > 
muster to balance the sad relations of life.” 


Taking, perhaps, his cue from this senti- 
ment, Marshall Brown has compiled and 
edited a volume of Wit and Humor of Well- 
Known Quotations (Small, Maynard & 
Co.). The result is over three hundred sya 
of epigram, from Shakespeare to Josh Bil- 
lings. One novel feature is the number of 
bright editorial paragraphs clipped from 
the modern newspaper, and the only fault 
to be found with these is a certain careless- 
ness in their editing. ‘Don’t despise a 
thing because it’s little—a quart jug will 
hold more than most men.” 
example. But it is credited to the Phila- 
delphia Chronicle-Herald—and the Phila- 
delphia Chronicle-Herald is a paper of 
which no reporter in Philadelphia seems 
ever to have heard. 


q THat a MANCAN Make delightful pictures 
is no sound argument that he can write a 
coherent novel. So much has been proved 
to satisfaction in the past, and there exists 
no present reason for enlarging upen it in 
the instance deposed by André Castaigne’s 
Fata Morgana (The Century Company). 
There is, however, a less known truth 


That is an 


which this book demonstrates, and that is | 


that the writer who tries to make a sur- 
prising plot may very easily contrive 


surprises until they fail to surprise pre- | 


cisely because they are surprising. In Fata 
Morgana one soon learns to expect the 
unexpected, and though the author un- 
doubtedly knows the real life of an art- 
student in Paris, about which he has built 
his story, he has contrived so laboriously 
to be unreal that he has simply transported 
his characters to the commonplace of the 
impossible. 


@TuE ILLUSTRATED VERSES which make 
up James Montgomery Flagg’s little book, 
If: A Guide to Bad Manners (Life Publi- 
cation Company), form an amusing guide 
to what the author designates as ‘‘the art 
of misbehavior.” . Thus, Mr. Flagg suggests 
that an excellent way for a wife to cure her 
husband of the detained-by-business habit 
is to sit with her back to the door and, 
when he finally returns, to murmur, with- 
out turning around: 

“Ts that you, George?’’—when his name 
happens to be Theodore. 


@In AMERICAN LIFE events tread so 
fast upon each other’s heels that, to 
most of us, Alaska is already a tale that has 
been told. Characteristically, there was 
a ‘Yukon rush,” and, the rush at an end, 
we thought we had finished the whole story. 
That, on the contrary, we have but begunit is 


demonstrated by John Scudder MecLainin his j 


book, Alaska and the Klondike (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.). In 1904 Mr. McLain ac- 
companied the special Senate Committee 
on Territories to the Klondike, and the 
fruits of an observant eye, and a ready 
camera, are here interestingly gathered 
together. . 


4 NoBpopy—unless, of course, it be Joel 
Chandler Harris—understands the South- 
ern negro better than Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Her knowledge of him is at first 
hand and her sympathy is genuine. In 
The River’s Children (The. Century Com- 
pany) she again wrests from.the past a pic- 
ture of that South which is irretrievably foe 
to life and presents it with a full apprecia- 
tion of those values which have not changed 
since the day when “the maid Agnes LeDuc, 
on her way to coronation at the carnival, 
stood, while the sun went down, in all her 
vestal beauty on the deck of the Laurel 
Hill, and smiled through tears of tender- 
ness at life as half revealed to her.” 
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Hats for Men | 


THE CARETA 
Knapp-Felt hats are for 
discriminating —those for wh 
the best is none too good. They 
cost more than other hats bécaus 
they are made of the finest ma 
rials, selected without regard 
expense, with the object of maki 


hats distinctively the best. Knapp-Felt 

Luxe hats are $6. Knapp-Felt hats are 

‘The best hatters sell them. — 

ON Write for quay 
ss” The Hatman 

THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO 
840 Broadway, New York ; 
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Because they outw 
three pairs of any other 
make. Shaped so the} 
don’t wrinkle under the s 


Pickaninny 
Stockin 


Last long, are 1 
comfortable a 


any other. 


Ask your dea 
he don’t sell 
write Us. 


A handsome, pe 
toy, free for every 


(FRUIT BOO 


shows in NATURAL COLO 
accurately describes 216 varieti 
fruit, Send for our liberal terms 
bution to planters. STARK BROB., Lou 


és 
ce 


ee 


to order by mail is the care- 
al attention we give every 


matter how large or how | 


: order. 
+ would please us more than to let you follow 
‘er from the fabric rooms, through the cutting and 
j rooms to the final inspection department. 
vould be surprised to see how carefully the eye of 
lert not only watches every little detail of: his 
sent, but scans the work already done, making 
; or careless work impossible. 
she careful attention to these small things that has 
_do with giving the finished gar- 
vat “tailor-made air’’—that 
jle something called “style.’’ 
h le you get also the perfection 
t:1 reliable materials. 


¥ Guarantee to Fit You 
oRefund Your Money. 


$7.50 to $25. 
ate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 


ats, 
| $9.75 to $20. 
‘and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 
only express charges 
part of the U. S. 
to any part of the United States our 
nd FREE new Winter Style Book, showing the 
+ York Fashions, a large assortment of Samples of the 
laterials, and’simple directions for taking measurements 
*t Kindlystate whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
-ain coat, and about the colors you desire, and we will 
a | line of exactly what you wish. 


IONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


{4nd 121 West 23d St., New York. 
il rders . No Agents Established 
Oy. or Branches. 17 Years. 


wis 7 2 =r % ; : SJ. d == 
lleBeen Established SEZ | 
54 Years _ Ter 


all are receiving more 

farable comments to- 

di from an artistic stand- 

pat than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 


ae e 
i 
omparisons. 
Byur easy payment plan every family 
noderatc circumstances can own a 
vee piano. We allow a liberal price 
fi id instruments in exchange, and 
dever the piano in your house free of 
sense. You can deal with us at a 
diant point the same as in Boston. 
a Catalogue, books, etc., 
A giving full information 
mailed free. 


vose & Sons Piano Co. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Smoke the BARGER 


v 


afety Pipe 


| Looks like a 
enient, safe, cleauly and only costs 
, including extra tobacco container. 


d by best dealers everywhere 
er Safety Pipe Company 
Hopedale, Il. 
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LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways and Their Work 


The Author of The Wheel of Life 
In Which Story Miss Glasgow Will Desert 
the South and Come to New York 


Ellen Glasgow’s Next Novel 


N HER new novel, The Wheel of Life, 

which is announced for publication on 
January 8, 1906, Ellen Glasgow has for- 
saken the South as a background for her 
story, and has written—so goes the gossip 
from the office of her publisher—a story of 
modern New York life. The hero, to be 
sure, is Southern-born, but, when offered 
the choice between stagnation in his native 
town and asmall job on a New York news- 
paper, he decides for the North, and the 
resulting novel is the story of how he 
“makes good.”’ 


Robert Barr’s League 


OBERT BARR is as busy as most men 
who write for a living—which is a good 
deal more busy than most people suppose. 
Also like most writers, Mr. Barr has a large 
number of letters to write and not too much 
time to write them. Consequently, he 
has made, and proposes strictly to adhere 
to, a formal rule of brevity, and all his cor- 
respondence is now conducted by postal- 
eards at the top of which is printed this 
legend : 

“The undersigned has joined the Post- 
Card League, of which he is the only member. 
The object of the organization is suppressing 
oj the Letter-Writing Vice. ‘Let your com- 
munication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay.’” 


Success Through Merit 


O* LATE years the book-trade has be- 
# come so much like other trades that 
most readers and nearly all publishers have 
come to think that any book may be sold by 
advertising and that none can be sold with- 
out it. Thus at the Aldine Club recently 
one book-man announced that, by advertis- 
ing, he could make the poorest novel that 
was ever written ‘‘run to 20,000.” 

“But could you make money on it?” 
asked one of his hearers. 

‘‘Oh, that’s a different matter!’’ replied 
the book-man—and he proceeded to ex- 
plain that he might have to put too much 
money in the advertising; before the cash 
began to return the public would stop buy- 
ing. ‘‘But ’d make 20,000 people read the 
book,” he insisted. 

In that gathering of experts no one gain- 
said him, but now and again the reverse of 
this proposition proves true, and a book 
succeeds only for the fine, old-fashioned 
reason that it is a good book. One firm in 
particular has been especially fortunate in 
this way and, by scarcely sey advertising 
until success was assured, has handled such 
money-makers as Peter Stirling, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, The Lightning Conductor, 
and now has just disproved Rory O’More’s 
dictum about fuckin odd numbers by adding 
a fourth to that list with The Divine Fire. 

This novel has been advertised, to any 
extent, only in the best way—that is, by 


the friends it has made among its readers. 
Its author, May Sinclair, was, on this side 
of the Atlantic at least, practically unknown 
and its appearance on the bookstalls was 
all but unheralded. Yet it is now one of the 
most talked-of stories of the season, and 
that because—though it is somewhat long 
drawn out—its ae are real people and, 
without the need of long expositions on the 
part of the author, live their own lives and 
explain their characters in every word they 
utter and everything they do. 

The success of a book in such cireum- 
stances and for such-reasons is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times in the 
literary world. 


An Old Law Reversed 


OBERT NEILSON STEPHENS, whose 
iW new novel, The Flight of Georgiana, is 
just from the press, is an American whose 
health has now for some years necessitated 
a residence abroad. But almost constant 
illness has not injured Mr. Stephens’ love of 
work or dulled the edge of his energy, and, 
since he won success with An Enemy to the 


King, he has produced several romances all | 
: In this way he has | 
made considerably more money than he did | 


more or less popular. 


in the old days as a dramatic critic on a daily 


newspaper, and to a friend who recently | 


met him in Switzerland he remarked: 
‘“‘Tve changed my mind about the general 
belief that it’s better to be poor and in good 
health than to be ill and well-to-do. I’ve 
tried both combinations, and I prefer to be 
well-to-do, even at some physical cost.’ 


Edwin Lefévre, Farmer 


EARLY everybody knows that Edwin 
Lefévre is a many-sided man—that he 

is a writer of excellent fiction, one of the 
best financial editors in the country and the 
author of a widely-circulated letter on the 
stock-market. But what everybody does 
not know is that Mr. Lefévre is a farmer. 
Whenever he is late with the ‘‘copy”’ which 


he has promised to an editor for a certain | 
date, Mr. Lefévre’s excuse is usually a | 
bucolic one: he was delayed because he had | 


to get his hay in, or plant his oats (he never 
jeels them), as the case may be. 
order to show that these excuses are genuine 


and that he really is a farmer, he recently | 


sent to one magazine editor a large hand- 
bill, one of a number distributed in the 
neighborhood of his farm. This is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the handbill: 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Fine young pigs for 


sale cheap. Appiy to 


EDWIN LEFEVRE, 
Central Ave., Greenville. 


Mr. Howells’ Bad Geography 


Ss HAT’S that you’re reading, Cather- 
ine?”’ 

It was a Boston banker who asked the 
question of his youngest daughter a few 
evenings ago. 

“A novel by Mr. Howells,”’ she answered ; 
“The Coast of Bohemia.” 

“The Coast of—what?” 

**Bohemia.”’ 

There was a long pause. Father reflected, 
smoking hard. Then he went to the library- 
table, opened a big volume and spent fifteen 
minutes over its pages. Finally he closed 
it with a bang. 

“Ts it William Dean Howells who wrote 
that book?” he demanded. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Hum! I thought he was a realist.” 

“He is—one of the best of them.”’ 

“Well, his realism’s all wrong there! I 
thought I was right, but I looked it up in 
the atlas to make sure: Bohemia hasn’t an 
inch of coast—not a single inch. If you 
want that kind of realism, you’d better 
read Dora Thorne.” 


And in | 


15, 


Esl 


W, 


Compare the Evidence 


The best way to be convinced of the 
value of AMATITE Ready Roofing with- 
out an actual trial, is to send for a Sample 
(which we gladly furnish free of charge). 
At the same time get samples of all the 
other ready roofings that you see advertised. 
Then compare the evidence. 

Right at the beginning you will see this 
difference, —AMATITE relies on pitch to 
resist the penetration of water. Observe, 
in the accompanying diagram of an 
AMATITE cross-section, the to /ayers of 
pitch (composition). 


AMATITE —> 
COMPOSITION —> 


COMPOSITION —§ 
TARRED FELTOVW/// 


Some of the other manufacturers say 
nothing about what they use. They leave 
you to gwess what their roofing is made of. 
If they told, you probably wouldn’t use the 
stuff at any price. 

Often, the strongest appearing roofings 
are made of materials that are actually 
soluble in water. 

But pitch is zot soluble in water. Even 
stone dissolves in water, but pitch won’t. 
Tt has been used wherever water was to 
Water is absolutely 
All large and im- 


be resisted, for years. 
powerless against it. 
portant buildings. are now-a-days water- 
proofed with pitch. Don’t, therefore, 
select your roofing by the looks of a sample 


Amatite on a small factory 


that has wever been exposed to the weather, 
| Find out what it is made of, whether its 


materials are the kind that rea//y resist 
water. ‘Then you will select AM AT'IT'E, 
the only ready roofing that’s ful/ of Pitch. 

Other reasons why AMA'IITE Roof- 


| ing is superior to any other Ready Roofing 


in the market are the facts that it has a 
mineral surface—which never has to be 
coated or painted; that it is ow in price, 
easy to lay and absolutely wind, water, and 
weather-proof. 

Our Booklet, <‘ How is your Roof,”’ 
which we send with the Sample, free_, or 
the asking, is a most interesting treatise on 
Ready Roofing. Write to 
office and it will be sent 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Allegheny or Minneapolis. 


the nearest 


you at once. 


Keith’s 
Konqueror 
$350 ana84.00 


MEN’S SHOES 
They represent the latest vogue — 
absolutely correct in every particular. 


In material and constructive quality — | 
the world’s best, unapproached, unap- | 


proachable. Linings cannot wrinkle, 
as they are molded over the lasts same 
as the uppers—cannot hurt the feet. 
Most style, greatest comfort, longest 
wear assured. Ask dealer for them and 
insist on getting them. 


you our ‘‘ Ready-to-Ship”’ 
and see you are supplied. 


Catalogue 


Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, | 


| oceasion to retain the services of a first-class 


Mass, 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tau (light and 
dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, and 
Black legs with White feet. Sizes 
; 9 to 12, Pwo grades: (1) 
Worsted (medium 
weight), Sold only in 
boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.50. (2) 
Cotton (medium and 
light weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 
| proor 
“=Aosiery 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast colors; Black, Black legs with 
W hite feet,and Tan. Medium weight 
Egyptian Cotton. Sizes8torr. Soldonly 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.00, — 
_ All shipping charges prepaid. One 

size only to a box. State size desired 
when ordering. We guaran- 

os tee Holeproof Hosiery against 

a oe holes for 6 months. Hose 
“x. which need darning within 


6 months from date 
of sale will be re- 
placed by new ones. 


HOLEPROORF 
HOSIERY CoO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘e. ph, 


SEND FOR INTER- 
ESTING BOOKLET. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Solicitude 


“‘T ran across Bill Jones to-day,”’ 
Said Mr. Chauffeur Brown ; 
““He looked, I much regret to say, 

Exceedingly run down.’’ 


Troubles Enough at Home 


HEN instruction in clay modeling was 
introduced into the public schools of 
Baltimore there was a decided objection 
made thereto, says an instructor in that 
city, who gives the following as an illustra- 
tion of the way the innovation was received 
by certain parents: 

“Miss Jones: John come home yisterday 
with his clothes covered with mud. He 
said you put him to work mixing clay, when 
he ought to be learning to read and write. 
My husband carries the hod, and Heaven 
knows I have enough trouble with his 
clothes in the wash without scraping John’s 
coat. If he comes home like this again 
T’llsend him back to you to wash his clothes. 
Yours truly, Mrs. O’Callahan.”’ 


The Bald-~-Headed Man’s Tree 


T WAS evident, from the young curate’s 
nervousness, that it was his first sermon. 
Clearing his throat, he said: ‘My text is to 
be found in the nineteenth chapter, twenty- 


| first verse—I mean the twenty-first chapter, 


nineteenth verse, of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew.” 

Then gazing at the congregation he said 
solemnly and impressively: ‘‘ And presently 
the wig-tree fithered away.”’ 


Oded G2 Yd. G2 HAG Gy GF ce 


The Servant Question: To get one. 

The Divorce Question: How much ali- 
mony? 

The Social Question: To live beyond 
your means and keep out of debt. 

The Marriage Question: What time did 


you get home last night? 


The Money Question: How to raise it. 
The Race Question: What are the odds? 
The Sunday Question: Getting up in 


| time for church. 


The Question: Asking her father. 


For Services Rendered 


| A NUMBER of professional men in a New 


York hotel were one evening discuss- 


| ing the question of fees for professional serv- 
| ices. When the physician, the lawyer and 
Wri ee the engineer had had their say, the archi- 
nite us i Ne | tect made a few observations touching the 
does not have them, and we will mail 


principle of charging for the ‘‘know-how”’; 

and he told a story in illustration thereof. 
It appears that a certain bishop of the 

Episcopal Church in this country once had 


architect to superintend some alterations 
in the clerical gentleman’s summer home 
overlooking the Hudson. The architect, 
after consideration, submitted his plans. 
By this time, however, the bishop had 
reached the conclusion that the cost was 
too great, and relinquished his building 
project altogether. 

Said he to the architect: ‘‘And now, I 
shall be pleased to learn how much I shall 
pay you for your trouble.” 

: “Nine hundred dollars,”’ said the archi- 
ect. 

Whereupon the bishop was much taken 
aback. ‘‘Why!” exclaimed he, ‘‘my dear 
man, I have pastors in my diocese who do 
not receive so much as that for a whole 
year’s service!” 

““No doubt,” responded the architect 


| calmly, ‘‘but I just happen to be a bishop 


in my profession.” 


A Tale of the See 


Said the Reverend Septimus Taft, 

When about his quick marriages chaffed, 
“At the top of my power 
I make twelve knots an hour; 

So the ministry is a good craft.” 


Not a “Drawing Card”’ 


‘eee is a clergyman in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who enjoys telling the following 
at his own expense: 

“One Sunday I was returning home 
when I was accosted by a quaint old woman, 
housekeeper in the employ of a dear friend 


| of mine. 


““T want to tell you, sir,’ said the old 
woman, ‘how much | enjoy going to church 
on the days that you preach.’ 

“Expressing my appreciation of the com- 
pliment, I added that I was much gratified 
to hear it, adding that I feared I was not as 
popular a minister as others in the city, and 
I finally asked : 

““And what particular reason have you 
for enjoyment when I preach?’ 

‘**Qh, sir,’ she answered with appalling 
candor, ‘I get such a good seat then !’” 


Sure He was Forgiven 


ARRY LEGENDRE, a New York art- 
ist, happened to be alone on the Van 
Cortlandt golf links the other day when 
three rather grave gentlemen invited him 
to make a foursome with them. Harry and 
his partner worked well together, and on 
the sixth green they were two up. Elated 
by success, Harry pressed his drive from 
the seventh tee and sliced the ball into a 
bunker, off his course and not seventy 
yards away. 

“Well-ll-ll!’’ he roared; ‘‘did any one 
living ever‘see such a miserable drive? 
Of all the ——”’ 

“Oh, pardon me, pardon me,” Harry’s 
partner feverishly interrupted. “I forgot. 
Let me introduce myself—the Reverend 
Henry Graves, pastor of the Tenth Presby- 
terian Church, of Yonkers; also the Revy- 
erend Charles Bowker, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, and the Reverend Doctor Edward 
Wilberforce, rector of St. Vincent’s.”’ 

Poor Harry was barely able to stagger off 
the tee. He was a picture of woe until he 
was about to drive on the ninth tee, when 
the Reverend Doctor, with the very faint- 
est quiver of his left eyelid, said: 

“Brethren, let us pray that this time Mr. 
Legendre will drive over the bunker.” 


“Watch Your Hat and Coat”’ 


WELL-KNOWN Southern politician 
tells of a South Carolina preacher who, 
finding the weather too warm for comfort, 
pulled off his coat and preached in his shirt- 
sleeves. After the sermon, one of the 
deacons of the church, thinking that a 
newspaper man present might be disposed 
to make a sensational story of the incident, 
said to the clergyman: 

“Did you know, when you pulled off 
your coat, that one of those newspaper 
fellows was in meetin’ ?” 

“T did, indeed,’’ responded the preacher, 
“but [had my eye on it all the time!” 


The Cynic’s Dictionary 


Altruism— Mowing your neighbor’s lawn. 

Reform—A brief vacation for practical 
politicians. 

The Simple Life—A strenuous effort to 
live unnaturally. 

Candor—What a woman thinks about 
another woman’s gown. 

Tact— What she says about it. 

Civil Service—Something you tip a 
waiter for and don’t get. 

Luck—An explanation of the other fel- 
low’s success. 

Life Insurance—Providing for the wid- 
ows and orphans—of the directors. 

The Water-Wagon— A vehicle from which 
aman occasionally dismounts to boast of 
the fine ride he’s having. 


Thought it was a Game Law 


ei to show you how deeply a man 
may feel on the negro question,’ re- 
cently remarked a prominent member of 
Georgia’s Congressional delegation, ‘‘let 
me tell you of a conversation that took 
place in New York one day last week. 
Colonel Bill, of Atlanta, had been in Europe, 
and meeting Colonel Harry, of Atlanta, in 
Broadway, asked him the news from home. 

“Nothing much happening,’ Colonel 
Harry replied. ‘But, look here, what do 
you suppose our fool legislature did at the 
last session? Passed a statute making it 
a misdemeanor to shoot a nigger.’ 

““A misdemeanor!’ cried Colonel Bill. 
‘Oh, that’s preposterous!’ 

““T tell you it’s so,’ Colonel Harry in- 
sisted. ; 

‘“““A misdemeanor to shoot a nigger, eh?’ 
Colonel Bill mused. ‘A misdemeanor, eh? 
Durin’ what months of the year?’” | \ 


unsolicited. 
investigate. 


ERE is confirmation, divec/, 

positive, convincing, that 
The Peck-Williamson UNDER, 
FEED Furnace will save yo: 
% to % on your coal bills: 


“After looking at several fur- 
naces, including hot-air and hot- 
water heat, I heard of The Peck- 
Williamson UN DERFEED and 
bought one from you. My house 
is 28x 34, with 8 rooms, bath and 
attic. I had no trouble in keepit 
the rooms at 74 degrees during the 
coldest weather of 22 degrees below 
zero. A neighbor built a house abont 
the same size and by the same con- 
tractor, put in hot-water heat, used 
$75.00 worth of coal, and could ot 
keep his house warm enough to kee 
the pipes from freezing. I used 
tons of ‘Cherokee’ Nut Coal, at an 
expense of $27.00. ‘he Furnace is 
easily managed, with but little s 
and ashes. I can recominend 1 
Peck- \\ illiamson UN DEKFEED 
Furnace to any one who is going to 
build.” x 


The above was written recently) 
our agent in Kansas City, Mo., 1) 
Mr. James E. Lawrence, Minit! 
Engineer and Metallurgist, 23; 
Benton Blv’d., Kansas City, M) 
Hundreds of such letters come to }| 
It will pay you 


Heating Plans and Services of our —— e 
Department Absolutely FREE. 
We want to send you FREE our UNDERFEE 
book and facsimile voluntary letters proving 
every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth | 


| Hartshorn 
Shade Roller: 


by name, Then look on the labc 

the signature of STEWART HARTSF 

It is there for your protection. — 

. WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. — 


The Improved H artshorn 
* requires no tacks. 's 


Acquaintanceship 


with 


COLGATE: 
SHAVING STICI 
develope a 


4c. in stamps, brings a 
the required introduction 


HERE are about a dozen makers of 
really good clothing. 

These make as good cloth- 

ing as they know how, up to 

a given cost. 

But their clothing is only good 
on the Average. 

Some of their Suits or Overcoats 
are as well made, and as good fit- 
ting, as it is humanly possible to 
make. 

And some from the same Cloth 
| and same Factory, are found, after 
uveek’s wear, to be so badly made, and so disproportioned, 
it they should never have been permitted to leave the 
yirkshop. 

_, Now the cause of this zzeguafity in results from the 
sne Cutters, with thesame Cloth, and the same staff of 
yrk-people, is due to an infirmity of poor old Human 
Mture,— as we shall see later on. 

| . * * * 


You know a spring on a door will close it every time 

aer a thousand people. 

_ But,*send a hundred of the same people through the 

ne door without the spring on it (with instructions to 

ese it tightly every time) and what will be the result? 

| —A few will close it tightly. 

| —A few will half close it. 

_—A few will leave it nearly closed. 

—And a few will forget to close it altogether, leaving it 

\le open. i 

_ Now ¢ha?’s just Human Nature. 

| And when it isn’t possible to put a spring on the door, 

yl can only be szre it will be closed every time by getting 

tl right kind of man to watch it, and to close it properly 

elf, after the derelicts. 

_ This is where the Clothing business comes into com- 

pison. 
1 


7 


* * * 


| You can’t make clothing dy machinery, as you could 
stmp out metal. 

_| Because, Cloth is variable in texture and elastic in 
imtment. 

| It will stretch too much, at certain places, in the 
hids of one Operator, or it won’t stretch quite exough 
jhe hands of another. 

Vang the same Operator will handle the same 

th differently on two different days of thesame g 
wek, according to how that person /ee/s on each - 
othe two days. 

Not very differently, perhaps— 

But, it takes very Ji///e differ- 

ele in the ¢exsion on Cloth, when = 
seing a Shoulder seam for instance, 
toirow a whole Coat out of balance. yf 

‘ And, that Coat will then look OL LE 
lil a caricature, until the hot press- 
‘iron shrinks up the defects 
‘e porarily. 

But, that defect remains just the same, though hidden 
Wn you buy the garment, and the first damp day will 
'ease the shrinking which the Flat-Iron produced. 

Then, a ump on your shoulder will develop, where 
Ct im should be. 


= 
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* * 
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tre-all”” of the Clothing business. 
_ You can shrink up any defective /w//ness with it, or you 
“stretch out any shortness with it, in a minute. 
“% But that’s only covering a defect —it is not removing tt: 
_|Nothing but the shears, and clever /and needle-worl 
WI actually restore the over-strained condition, or the 
flaay condition, of a seam to its normal lines. 
And hand needle-work is the most cosé/y thing in cloth- 
next to expert designing. 
‘Now, practically a// clothing is made up to a certain 
“*age of good quality. 
f And if you happen to get a Suit or Overcoat that 
lainot been sweated, nor shrank, nor stretched into shape 
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How Clothes are Faked with 


the Flat-Iron. 


By Taylor Cutter. 


somewhere by the hot flat-iron, you are in luck—that’s all. 

But you tale a chance every time you buy a garment 
from Clothier or Tailor, that the imperfections in it have 
been merely ¢/ossed over with the pressing iron to develop 
out the first damp day you wear it. 

Eighty per cent. of all Coats and Overcoats receive 
their shape from the flat-iron—from shrinking or stretch- 
ing of the cloth by heat and moisture, instead of from per- 
manent and sufficient Zand needle-work. 

That accounts for the multitude of 


shoulders that 


i 


The “Dope” of the Clothing Business, and how it is 
Administered to the Dear Public. 


Take another coat from practically any other brand of 
Clothing. Lay it onthetablein the same way, and you will find 
the Collar curved and wavy as in picture No. 2 shown below. 

That’s Flat-Iron work which zez/¢s out in Wearing. 

We call our garments ‘‘ Sincerity Clothes.” 

Because— 


We don’t merely ‘‘cover’’ defects in the making 
with a Flat-Iron. 
We remove them permanently with scissors and 


hand needle-work. 


The Plat-Iron, you know, is ‘‘ the dope”’ and the ready . 


become humpy and sloping. 

—Collars that ‘‘ set away ”’ from the neck, or bind it too 
tightly. 

—Lapels that bulge up at one side after wear. 

—Sleeves that twist, and pinch up under the arms. 

— Coat fronts that wrinkle crosswise under the arms 
with slack seams. 

The “dope”’’ of the Flat-Iron has masked all these 
defects temporarily before the garments left the factory. 

But, these defects come wp again, like weeds, with the 
first day of moisture. What is the sure preventive? 
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You see we admit that there might be defects in some 
of our oz Clothes when they leave our workmen’s hands, 
and come up to our own dissecting table for inspection. 

But instead of chalk-marking these defects for the 
Flat-Iron ‘‘ Pressers,’”’ they are sent to the Foreman of our 
‘Revision Room.” 

There the defective seams ave opened up again, and 
skillfully treated by an expert staff, through “and needle- 
work, till the proper degree of tension and shapeliness has 
been permanently restored. 

A *‘Sincerity’’ garment is therefore fully made, and 
completely shaped Sefore it reaches the Pressers’ Flat-Iron. 

The Flat-Iron we permit solely to flatten the seams, 
smooth the Cloth, and restore its original finish. 

co co * 

When you buy one of our ‘Sincerity’? Overcoats or 
Suits you are therefore vo¢ buying a lottery. 

You get, first of all, garments that have the earmarks 
of real Tailoring —the smartness of outline, thinness of 
interlining, and our absence of ea-cesszve padding. 

But, you also get garments that /o/d their Style, 
and Smardness, till worn threadbare. 

Meantime, this kind of Sincere Workmanship 
costs considerably more than ‘‘ Flat-Iron faking.”’ 

Our ‘“‘ Revision Room” represents an extra 
outlay, for Style-Insurance and Shape-Retention 
—Somebody must pay for that. 

The average cost, for our Sincerity inspection, 

and Hand-Stitched Revision, is about $1.00 
h per Suit, or Overcoat. 

We charge that e+/va dollar to 
the Retailers who sell our ‘‘Sin- 
cerity Clothes.”’ 

Some Retailers object to paying 
the extra dollar, saying “It is up to 
the Consumer to look out for him- 
self, when he has once purchased 
and paid for his Garments !”’ 

That sort of Retailer-does vof carry our ‘‘ Sincerity 
Clothes,’’ and naturally will tell you he has ‘*Something 
just as good”’ when you ask for ours. 

But, isn’t it worth a Dollar extra to you,to be sure 
your Clothes are not ‘‘Flat-Iron Fakes,’” and to be sure 
they will £eep their Shape until worn out ? 

If it is, then look for the label of the ‘‘Sincerity”’ 
Clothiers when you are about to buy your Fall 
Clothes. 

That label reads as follows: 
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This is the Kuh, Nathan & Fischer method of “‘ Sincerity ” 
Tailoring : 

— All collars must be ‘‘eut’’ to fit correctly without 
the aid of the Pressing Tron. Without artificial steaming, 
stretching, or shrinking by the Flat-Iron. 

Take any Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Coat, lay it on the 
table as in picture above, and you will see that the outer 
edge and turn-over line of Collar will lie perfectly straig hi. 

This proves it is mot “ faked’? with the Flat-Iron, but 
is properly ‘‘ made”’ by correct cutting and sincere sewing. 


“KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO.” 


CHICAGO. 
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THE WASTEFUL WEST 


(Coneluded from Page 3) 


fighting, got back to the place where the 
wagons had been, both wagons and beds 
were gone. 

“Follow them up?” said Pat Garrett. 
“How could you tell in those days who a 
skin-hunter was, or where he came from, or 
where he was going? We just marked the 
beds off —and mine cost me the best part of 
a hundred.” 

What became of the buffalo robes that 
came in such untold thousands from the 
Plains? This is a very common question, 
yet there seems no answer for it. To-day a 
good robe is worth what it will bring. There 
are no quotations; but if you have a robe, 
keep it. There are very few left among the 
whites, and among the Indians only a few, 
preserved as records; for your Indian was 
fond of inscribing his deeds of valor upon 
the inside of the buffalo robe. The robe has 
almost disappeared from sight, whether as 
an article of commerce or of curiosity, and 
this is true though the skin was tough 
enough to wear indefinitely. Perhaps our 
fathers were careless of their buffalo robes, 
thinking they could easily get others—the 
old ery of the West and of all America. To- 
day there is a certain value in a whitened 
buffalo skull, bleached on the Plains. A 
good trophy-head is worth what the pur- 
chaser will give—from three hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Once upon a time, within memory, there 
was a Chicago restaurant which advertised 
buffaio meat. It came from a private herd 
on the Flathead reservation. ‘There are no 
restaurants to-day, West or East, which 
advertise ‘‘No Buff Served Here!” Even 
in the last days of the buffalo killing there 
were Ballard rifles and Winchesters on the 
Plains. To-day a Sharps rifle and an old- 
time “I. Wilson butcher” are curiosities, 
and would seem affectations if claimed as 
personal equipment. Perhaps you once 
saw your father or your grandfather wear 
a pair of buffalo mittens, or a rarer pair 
of buffalo moccasins. You will never see 
that again. 


The “ Bubble”’ Hunt for Buffalo 


For a time the shrinking herds of the buf- 
falo found refuges in the Red Desert of 
Wyoming, the Lost Park of Colorado, the 
barren grounds of the Musselshell, in the 
cow country, but there is now probably not 
ahead left in any one of those districts. The 
Cree Indians came down and cleaned out 
the last of the Musselshell band a few years 
ago. In 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889 there 
were afew buffalo left in the Neutral Strip or 
the Panhandle of Texas, ina very wild and 
desert country, where water is extremely 
scarce and where it is dangerous for the un- 
skilled hunter to venture. I saw about two 
hundred and fifty head of buffalo in this 
country in the year 1886. That was the 
time of the land boom in Kansas, and the 
advancing settlers soon wiped out the last 
of these. There are now no wild buffalo in 
the United States. There are afew, strictly 
protected, somewhere in the British pos- 
sessions, supposedly in the Peace River Dis- 
trict. There are, of course, some few small 
herds of buffalo owned in different parts of 
the West, from the Flathead reservation to 
Texas; and the Yellowstone Park herd, 
small and ill-thriving as it is, is all that 
remains of the one hundred and twenty-five 
head, which was the limit a good hunter and 
myself could assign under a fair count in 
the winter of 1894—when we snow-shoed 
over the entire Park. 

So now, of course, there is no such thing 
as a buffalo hunt. There was a man of the 
East—and the impression remains that he 
came from Philadelphia, too; more is the 
shame to Philadelphia!—who organized 
the most peculiar buffalo hunt on record. 
He bought a buffalo bull of a zodlogical 
park, had it shipped to him, took it out into 
the woods back of his house, calmly shot it, 
and had its head mounted! Even this was 
almost as exciting as some of the ‘‘hunts”’ 
for tame buffalo which now and again come 
to us from Oklahoma or one of the Indian 
reservations of Dakota. There was an 
automobile taking part in one of the latest 


of these modern buffalo “hunts.” We go 
hunting now, for any manner of big game, 
personally conducted by the licensed guide, 
who shows us last year’s elk tracks for our 
money, or tells tales of a buffalo wallow 
which was once seen on his father’s farm. 

Yet all this high-grade and systematized 
butchery, in which the Beef Trust did not 
play a part, ended only about twenty years 
ago. The Indians refuse to believe that it is 
ended. They pray to their leaders among 
the white men to take them North, far 
away, ‘‘where the buffalo have gone.” 
Being told there is no such land, they take 
it out in praying for a hereafter in which 
there shall be plenty of bufialo. One of 
these days some of us white Americans may 
be praying for a square meal of beef once 
more. 

The destruction of the buffalo was the 
tragedy of the fur trade. It was not so | 
much a blunder in commerce as it was an 
accident of civilization. The belt of the 
machinery of progress got loose when the 
railroads came and the engine “raced.” 
There was a time of flurry and unprepared- 
ness when our transportation for the first 
time ran ahead of us. It was the railroads 
that killed off the buffalo. 


Is the End Yet? 


Has the tragedy of the Plains been repeated 
in other respects—has the fur trade ravaged 
and dwindled in other phases? No, in 
hardly any other respect has American 
commerce in raw resources so outrun itself. 
The fur trade is a very ancient and a very 
honorable calling on this continent, and, 
centuries ago, reached the dignity of a mon- 
opoly—a monopoly which for some time 
has been broken up and scattered by many 
individual enterprises. The glory of the 
Hudson Bay Company has long since de- 
parted, and in these days there are little 
traders all over the remaining fur country, 
far and near. 

It is a common saying that anybody can 
buy fur, and that there is a buyer waiting 
for every skin. 

Why is this the case? Because our peo- 
ple are becoming much richer. More per- 
sons are wearing furs than ever before. 
Although we Americans know little about | 
really good furs—one must go to Russia to 
see the full glory of the wilderness—we buy 
more and more furs every year, and pay 
more and more for them. One would think 
that under this increasing demand the sup- 
ply would become exhausted just as it was 
exhausted in the case of the buffalo. Yet 
the truth remains that the number of small 
furs taken each year is about as great now 
as at any time, and it is a quantity which 
seems not to fluctuate very much from year 
to year. . ; 

The test lies in the great fur market of 
London, whose records will verify this 
statement. All furs are harder to get, but 
they are obtained. It costs more to get 
them, but the people pay more. 

We wiped the West off the land, if not 
off the maps, long ago, and now we seek to 
water its grave with national irrigation. 
The terms civilized and savage are, how- 
ever, but relative, and there is always some 
sort of balance struck between them. We 
have civilized the Japanese out of a sweet 
way of life and made them expert butchers 
of men. We, asa people, respect ourselves 
much as being progressive and civilized, 
yet we have shown ourselves expert butch- 
ers of defenseless animals. The truth is, 
the savage side of man cannot wholly be 
eliminated. 

Continually we make war upon the wilder- 
ness, its people, its creatures; yet, having 
done so, we covet again the wilderness, yearn 
for it, depend upon it, and ape it even in our 
clothing. We may abolish the wilderness 
from the land and from the map, but we 
cannot abolish it from our blood. It is 
therefore much a matter of course after all, | 
that, having eaten the heart out of our cake, | 
we shall manage to get along with the frag- | 
ments left around the edge. We may pay a 
little more for the fragments than for the | 
rest, but we can afford it. Wearerich, rich! | 


October 


We want you % 
onourbooks > 


As an Employer of our Automatic Servant 


A servant whose wages are five cents a day the first year. After that 
it works for you free for a lifetime. Low wages—and we trust you for 
these wages besides. 

This automatic servant puts the Hoosier System into your kitchen. 

It groups together evervthing you use in preparing a meal—eachi 
article has its own special place — all within easy reach. 

The Hoosier System saves countless wearying footsteps — from sink 
to pantry —from pantry to range — from range to kitchen table. \ 

It doesn’t let you run out of sugar — flour—or anything else youneed => 
every time you cook. This automatic servant — | 


The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet : i 


is the most competent housekeeper’s he]per you have ever known. J 
Takes the place of a pantry —is far more convenient, because the “a 
supplies are all in one place. The large cupboards—the roomy draw- 
ers —hold everything a pantry will. ial 
And think of the labor-saving —the supplv-saving devices that alone 
pay for the cabinet. ’ 
The HOOSIER CABINET has exclusive features no other cabinet 
possesses. _" 
It contains a 50-pound sanitary self-cleaning flour-bin with sifter 
attached; an insect-proof sugar-hin; air-tight spice cans that preserve — 
the flavor of the spices; an aluminum-covered extension table top that 
provides more working space than a kitchen table; a housekeepers’ 
want list—a wonderful aid to the memory; a large china closet and 
ample cupboard and drawer-room for all utensils, provisions, ete. 


5 CENTS A DAY 
buys it—the price of one car fare saves a mile of walking in a hot 
kitchen every day. 

You pay a small sum down; then just a little each month until your 
Hoosier Cabinet is paid for. 

We send you the cabinet with the first payment. We trust you with , 
it —so that you have the use of the cabinet from the stari—while you ™ 
are paying for it. R a 

Isn’t it worth five cents a day—one and one-half cents a meal— 
to cut your kitchen work in two? ; ; a 

The Hoosier is the lowest-priced good kitchen cabinet made. No 
more substantial — convenient — useful kitchen cabinet for twice the 
money. 

It is built like a china-closet— made of solid oak—construction, work- 
manship and finish the highest grade. 


A $20,000.00 BOND 
guarantees that our cabinets 
are exactly as we represent 
them. Sold on thirty days’ 
trial, You take no chances 
when you buy a Hoosier. We 
prepay freight East of the 
Mississippi and North of Ten- 
nessee, 

EASY PAYMENTS 

IF DESIRED 
Send for handsomely illus- 
trated free catalog. It tells 
you how a Hoosier Cabinet 
can be sold at such a 
low price —how much 
kitchen labor it saves — 
and how every home 
can have a Hoosier. 


The Hoosier 
Manufacturing 
Company 
50 Adams Street 
New Castle, Ind. 


(Originators and 
pioneer makers of high- 
‘rade kitchen cabinets.) 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue, containing everything in 
| the Woman’s Wear, mailed Free. Write forit to-day. 
This extremely stylish coat is made of an 
No. 1I9E excellent quality of Kersey, cut the ex- 
reme stylish 42-inch length, and is made with the 
jopular box-hack with tailor-stitched straps down the 
jack. Handsome shawl 
}ollar of fine nutria beaver 
Jur giving that rich, com- 
Jortable appearance to the 
‘arment. Plaited full 
Jeeves with cuffs, double- 
easted front and two 
omy patch pockets at 
des. Yoke lined with 
avy satin, Colors, black 
castor only. Sizes, 32 
44 inches bust measure. 
\iiever before was a gar- 
) yent of this quality and 


$10.75 


‘tyleoffered for 
fhe price. . 


. 
j 


This inost at- 

No. 19 F tractive coat is 

made of a good quality of 

cheviot, cut full 42 inches 

long, the extreme stylish 

length for this season. 

Has the new popular 

collarless effect, with 

tailor -stitched out- 

line, fancy-shaped 

yokeandalso fancy 

cuffs, all of which 

are haudsomely 

piped with vel- 

vet to match, 

Double-breast- 

ed front, 

close - fitting 

back and 

plaited 

sleeves. Metal 

button trimming. 

The yoke and 

sleeves are lined 

™® with satin serge. 

Colors, black, 

navy blue or 

brown. Sizes 32 to44in. 

st measure. We otler these coats-as long as our $5 95 
lited quantity will last at the extreme low price of * 


THE BIG STORE “PACITY INITSELF 


SIEGEL OOPERG.:=»-- 


‘SIXTH AVE. eth 1674/9°STS. 


NEW YORK CITY. NY. 
Lightest, 
Easiest, 


Cosiest 
Made 


have 


ch 


| iises Agents 


| oe ate Sina ae 
/OMEN'S $1.00. ——<—<$=«“" 
EN’S $1.25 

| DELIVERED 


Jomiy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
th one inch of carded wool between felt 
ler sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
king a perfect cushion 
tad. Ideal for the bed- 
om. Weight 2 ounces. 
Colors : Navy Blue, Drab, 

‘ Brown and Red. a 
3 ad for CATALOGUE No. 38, 

_ (showing many new styles. 


119 West 23d Street, New York 


Moving Picture Machines 


STEREOPTICONS You cau make BIG 
SS __ MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcs better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
||| instructions at a sur- 
prisingivy low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
#1 Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


a poHicaco PROJECTING COMPANY 
earborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. ' 


| and facilitating their propagation. 
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BACK TO THE DAYS WHEN BOBWHITES 
WERE TWELVE CENTS A DOZEN. 


Sr in this country are trying 
to prevent the “‘pot-hunters” from de- 
stroying the quail, which already are few 
compared with their numbers in former 
days—as may be judged from the fact that 
in 1810, according to the statement of the 
naturalist Audubon, they could be bought 
for twelve centsadozen. In 1831 they were 
commonly purchasable at fifty cents a 
dozen, being even then a delicacy obtain- 
able by the poor; but the price to-day 
ranges from three dollars to five dollars 
a dozen. 

The demand for quail always exceeds the 
supply, and on this account the birds are 
sought persistently by market hunters 
everywhere. A single dealer not long ago 
sold 100,000 of them in one season. No 
wonder, then, that dear little ‘‘Bobwhite”’ 
is disappearing. 

At a conservative estimate, from 300,- 
000 to 400,000 sportsmen go out from our 
cities every autumn to hunt quail. Of 
course, they kill a great many of the birds, 
but they do not wipe them out wholesale, 
and, in compensation, they pay a great deal 
of money to farmers who own good shooting 
land. Besides, paradoxical as it may seem, 
they exert a powerful influence for the pro- 
tection of the ‘‘Bobwhite.’’ Many indi- 
viduals and clubs own or lease large tracts, 
where they maintain the birds and shoot 
only the surplus. These enthusiasts assist 
in the enforcement of game laws, restock 
depleted coverts, and provide food for the 
quail in times of scarcity. 

Some clubs are organized for the purpose 
of holding ‘‘field trials,’’ the object of which 
is to test the ability of competing dogs to 
find and point quails. Retrieving being not 
required, the birds are not shot. Such trials 
are held in a score of States, and in some 
of the contests more than a hundred dogs 
are entered. A few owners of field-trial 
dogs have preserves of their own, stocked 
with quail, and live ‘“‘Bobwhites”’ for pur- 
poses of the kind are in demand at high 
prices. 

A number of clubs control, each of them, 
preserves of from 5000 to 20,000 acres, on 
which no shooting is allowed—or, if per- 
mitted, is carefully regulated—and suitable 
measures are taken for protecting the on 
The 
birds breed rapidly, and under such condi- 
tions they multiply at a surprising rate. 


THE CRAFTY CRAB— HE Can Dic REs- 
ERVOIRS AND AMPUTATE His LIMBS 
WITH EQUAL GRACE AND SKILL. 


Pee to a profound study 
which the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has been making recently of the com- 
mon edible crab of the Atlantic coast, the 
discovery has been made that, in addition 
to having teeth in its stomach and wearing 
its skeleton on the outside of its body, this 
animal is interesting by reason of the skill 
it exhibits in a certain kind of engineering 
work which under some circumstances it is 
obliged to perform. 

Occasionally, in ponds and streams so 
shallow that they become nearly dry at low 
tide, the crab may be observed to dig a con- 
ical hole of considerable size, evidently for 
use as a reservoir. The work of making 


| such an excavation often requires two or 


| three hours, and is begun soon after the 


tide has started to ebb strongly. Load 
after load of sand and pebbles are carried 
away by the crustacean, clasped between 
the large claw and the lower surface of the 
front of the shell. It loosens the sand with 
the tips of its legs, scraping it together, 
grasps all it can carry, and then moves off 
a few inches to deposit the burden. 

In this way the hole is gradually deep- 
ened, and by the time it is finished it has a 
breadth of about a foot, with a depth of 
perhaps six inches. The crab then settles 
itself in the water or moist sand at the bot- 
tom of the excavation, and there waits 
patiently until the rising tide gives it an 
opportunity to move about again in its 
native element. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about the crab 
is its ability to amputate any of its own 
limbs voluntarily. This performance on 
its part has long been regarded as a puzzle, 
though it was noticed that the leg or arm 
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| PROTECTING THE QUAIL—WE May Ger was dropped usually after being injured. | 


It is now known that the object in view is to 
prevent bleeding to death. If, however, 
one of these animals is captured and held 
by one leg, it is likely to snap the limb off 
and make its escape. 

The breakage always occurs at the same 
point —not at a joint, but across one of the 
segments near the base of the arm or leg. 
At that point there is a sort of groove, re- 
sembling the scratch which a boy makes 
across a piece of candy in order to break it. 
In the case of the crab the fracture is ac- 
complished on exactly the same principle. 
But the lost limb grows again after a while, 
though it will not reproduce itself more than 
three or four times. 

Curiously enough, a sudden lowering of 
temperature will cause crabs to part with 
their limbs. In one case observed by 
experts of the Fish Commission, where an 
attempt was made to procure soft crabs for 
market by confining a lot of hard crabs in 
an inclosure until they had shed their 
shells, a snap of severe cold weather reduced 
the entire catch to a lot of legless bodies. 


PULPING FRUITS —‘‘THERE’S MILLIONS 
In ItT’’ FOR FRANCE, AND AMERICA 
WILL SOON LEARN THE TRICK. 


HE so-called “pulping”’ of fruits, which 

is destined to be an important industry 

in the United States, has made as yet hardly 

more than a start on this side of the water, 

though such work is done on an immense 

scale in Europe, and especially in France, 

where in a single department no less than 

250,000 hundredweight of black currant 
pulp is produced annually. 

The object of the process is to convert 
various kinds of fruits into a shape in which 
they may be shipped for long distances, or 
kept for an indefinite time, for use in the 
manufacture of jams, or to be sold when 
the market demand is best and prices high- 
est. After stalks and pits have been re- 
moved the pulp is sterilized in tin-lined 
receptacles—care being taken, however, to 
avoid actual cooking. 

Black currant pulp is largely used in con- 
fectionery. The pulps of cherries, rasp- 
berries, red currants, plums and apricots 
are also employed on a large scale. Women 
do practically all of the work, a smart girl 


being able to remove the stems of from 110 | 


to 220 pounds of currantsa day. Similarly, 
an average operator can pulp about eleven 
pounds of cherries in an hour, throwing 
aside the stems and pits—for which purpose 


a simple tool of copper wire is utilized, bent | 


in the shape of a U, with the ends stuck into 
a wooden handle. 

The apricot pits are not thrown away, 
but are dried and broken, the kernels being 
sold for the manufacture of ‘‘extract of 
bitter almonds’’—a familiar commercial 
article. 
that the industry here described has at- 
tained greatest development; but there 
ean be no doubt that in the not-distant 
future California, with its unrivaled fruit 
crops, will become a producer of pulps on a 
scale exceeding the whole of France, or 


possibly even all the countries of Europe. | 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE — UNCLE SAm’s 
SEA FARMERS ARE Busy SOWING 
SEEDS FOR FUTURE CROPS. 


NY estimate of the scientific work of the 
Government would be incomplete with- 

out a reference to the doings of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, which, at a total expense of 
only about $550,000 per annum, accom- 
plishes a gigantic task in the stocking of the 
rivers and lakes with valuable food fishes. 
But for its efforts the shad-fishery by this 
time would have practically ceased to exist. 
Last year it put 250,000,000 young white- 
fish into the Great Lakes, and it has built up 


the cod-fishery to a considerable extent by | 


contributing to the waters of the sea hun- 
dreds of millions of artificially-hatched 
“fry.”’ On the New England coast it is 

ropagating lobsters; in Florida it is estab- 
Baking subaqueous farms for the rearing of 
sponges, and on the Potomac it is fattening 


It is in the neighborhood of Dijon | 


oysters by a new process of its own contriv- | 


ance. Thanks to methods which it has 
studied out and developed, the output of 


oysters in the Chesapeake in a single year | 
half a century from now, or perhaps sooner, | 


is likely to be equal to the total production 
of the last fifty years. 
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Thy-ca-lol 


For the Mouth and Teeth 


We know that after you’ve once experi- 
enced the cool, refreshing delight of a 
Thy-ca-lol Mouth Bath you will never want 
to be without it. So mail us the coupon, or 
write us a postal, and we’ll send you the 
bottle of Thy-ca-lol free, and with it our in- 
teresting book on the care of the mouth and 
teeth. Put ten to twenty drops of the con- 
centrated Thy-ca-lol ina little water. Use 
some of this diluted liquid on your tooth 
brush in the regular way, enjoy a Thy-ca-lol 
mouth bath with the rest, and experience 
the most refreshing sensation imaginable. 
It is more than pleasant—it is the assur- 
ance of perfect antiseptic cleanliness. 


Thy-ca=-lol is the only true an- 
tiseptic made exclusively for 
the mouth and teeth. Let us 
send you the Sample Bottle. 


It will prove a revelation to you. If only for 
the pleasant feeling it leaves, you won't want 
to be without it. All we ask is that you 
mail us the coupon or a postal, 

Thy-ca-lol is sold by many druggists. 
‘Three sizes: traveler’s size, 25c.; regu- 
lar size, 50c.; household size, $1.00. 


Ask your druggist for Vhy-ca-lol, A 
if he does not sell it and refuses Elwin 
to get it for you, we will send Laboratory 
you either size prepaid, on pvoMain St. 
receipt of price. Y one ehae 
. Y 1 have never used 
Elwin Laboratory V/, Thy-ca-lol. Please 


send me a free sample 
bottle to try and your 
book. 


305 Main St. 
Poughkeepsie. 
N.Y. 


Name ; z 
(AIy., Mrs. or Miss) 


FiLLouT’ <—a 
THIS. , 
COUPON 


DOES 
DOES NOT 


Dealer sell Thy-ca-lol now. 


that nearly 
half a million 


people bought last 
year. It has just enough rub- 


ber to protect the feet—and 
yet do away with the old un- 
healthful rubber case or over- 
shoe. This shoe will protect 
without making you pay in hot, 
drawn feet and aching joints. 


All good shoemen carry them. If you cannot get a 
pair, write us, we will send you our booklet, ‘’ Good 
News for Your Feet,’’ and tell you how to geta pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, 0. 


| A Reliable Water Supply 


At small expense 


If you have a brook or spring within a 
mile of where you want running water, we 
can automatically pump it for you. Write 
for catalogue of our celebrated hydraulic 


Raises water 35 feet for every foot fall. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENG. CO. 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Factory: Chester, Pa. 


> rain. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS | 
$350 and $300 SHOES ss 


MEN 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


$ 10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
.) 


disprove this statement. 


W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- | 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
shoe inthe world. They are just as good as those 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only difference is 
the price. If 1 could take you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under 
one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you 
the care with which every pair of Douglas shoesis | 
made, you would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes madein my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost moretomake,whytheyholdtheirshape,fitbet- | 
ter, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 


CAUTION— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
Take no substitute. None genuine without his name and price 
stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe <lealer in every town where W. L. | 
Douglas Shoes are not sold. Tull line of samples sent free for 
inspection upon request. 


Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Mlustrated Catalog of Fall Styles | 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


The 


reason why 


Wwe Cant) pay 


while New York, Chicago and Phila- | 
delphia banks pay 3, is because the 
ruling rates on loans here are five and 
six per cent. owing to the require- | 


ments of the vast manufacturing in- | 
dustries of Cleveland. 

It’s money in your pocket to know 
the story told in our handsome 
booklet A Send for it to-day. 


THE CLEVELAND TRUSIYCO- 


Assets twenty-eight million dollars 


Fifty-one thousand depositors 


CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


Disease Lurks in Wooden Beds | 


Even with the 
greatest care you 
cannot prevent | 
germs and dust ! 
from lodging in 
the inaccessible i 
jointsofad/ wooden 
beds. The only 


“always clean,” 


guaranteed abso- 
lutely hygitientc 
beds are 


IRON BEDS — 


See above 


mss] fe (Ml 
$2 TO 
illustration. 

Pure, “ Snowy - white,” 
and many other beautiful “Sanitaire” fin- 
ishes, smooth and hard as marble, every 
point penetrated by fresh air-and: sunlight 
Up-to-date housekeepers buy ‘ Sanitaire” 
beds, Physicians urge their use. 


FREE fe those who write we will send a sample of 


‘ Snowy-white " or “* Sanitaire Gold" ] inished tubing. 
Also our booklet ** Sanitary Bed Rooms.” 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed (o,, 525 Sanitaire Ave,, Marion, Ind., U.S, A. 


$25 


“Sanitaire Gold,” 


\ 


Bee Clyde Fitch and Augustus Thomas | 


| sharply by metropolitan critics for what is 


| cey Mr. Thomas has not only represented 


| nose and chin, and the fact that the whites 


| Miss Maxine Elliott with an opportunity 


| art seriously to bend his interpreters to the 
| supremacy it may perhaps be a cause for 


| tions of dramatic art. Justas the sculptor | 


| at the Globe. 


| vein of bombast. 
| Merchant of Venice to give similar expres- 


_ the actors in the Globe company was Kemp, 
| the clown. 
| play without a part to give scope to this 

man’s humors. As a result, we have Dog- 
| berry, Bottom and many other creations 
| of perennial delight. 
| Shakespeare brought on a bear, doubtless 
| borrowed from a neighboring bear garden, 
| to provide an actor with a striking exit—as 


THE SATURDAY 


PAS LIX 
Kk Ops 


PHOTO BY BURR MC INTOSH 
Maxine Elliott, Who, in Her New Play, has an 
Opportunity, as a Gipsy Fortune-Teller, of 
Displaying Effectively Her Vivid Beauty 


Tailor-Made Plays 


have of late been called to book pretty | 


alleged to be a debasement of their art in | 
writing ‘‘tailor-made”’ plays. In De Lan- | 


his hero as the familiar John Drew character 
—an amiable combination of gentlemanly | 
dignity and masculine humor, of chivalry 
and half-cynical ennui—but has gone so far 
as to have one of the characters in the play 
comment on the prominence of the hero’s 


of his eyes are visible beneath the pupils. 
In Her Great Match Mr. Fitch has provided 


of displaying her vivid beauty in assuming 
the costume of a gipsy fortune-teller; and 
has so ordered his story as to give her a 
chance of running the gamut of her most 
telling effects as an actress. The idea of the 
frowning critics would seem to be that it is 
the duty of the playwright who takes his 


furtherance of his own aims as a dramatist. 
When the playwright does assert his 


congratulation; but the critics, in their 
austerity, neglect one of the obvious condi- 


is limited in his effects by the capabilities 
of marble or of bronze, and the painter by 
the size of his canvas, the narrow range of 
colors on his palette, so the dramatist is 
bound down by the nature and abilities of | 
the actors who are to embody their con- 
ceptions. In so far as a creative artist 
attempts effects beyond the means at his | 
disposal he is a bad artist. 

Of Shakespeare’s claims to distinction 
not the least was his workmanlike use of the | 
materials he found at hand. Christopher | 
Marlowe had written his Jew of Malta for 
Alleyn, the star of the company which was 
the chief rival of Shakespeare’s company 
It was a tailor-made part, 
excellently adapted to Alleyn’s popular 
Shakespeare wrote The 


sion to Richard Burbage’s finer and more 
flexible art. One of the most popular of 


Shakespeare seldom wrote a 
In The Winter’s Tale 


we find in the stage direction, “exit: pur- 
sued by a bear.”” In The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona he included Speed’s dog among 
his dramatis persone. 
Goethe, among moderns, felt himself 
above this sort of thing. As director of the 
Weimar theatre he bent all his influence to 
prevent the appearance of a performing | 
dog; and when he failed he all but threw 


ithe market 


| trade-mark label 
| are sezuz on the 


EVENING POST 


Write us for the name of the Ostermoor dealer 
in your locality and with it we will also mail 
you our beautiful 136-page book. 

The “Ostermoor” name and our trade-mark 
insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot 
sag or get lumpy, with the habit of mak- 
ing mountains and valleys where you lie; 
never needs “remaking”; is kept ever- 
lastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

These <Ostermoor exclu sige 
agencies have been es- 
tablished with high- 
grade merchants 
to: DrorecL ine 
public from 
worthless 
substitutes 
which flood 


Sleep on ‘} 
nights, a 
if it is note) 

all you he 
hoped for, it | 
don’t believe 
to be the equa) 
, di 


cleanliness, 
bility and comf 
of any $50 ha 


in} 
tress ever made, | 
can get your money | 
“a 

q 


by return mail- 
questions ‘asked.” 
tress sent by e 
prepaid, me || 
check is received, 
learn the Ostern:| 


story, send for | 


ny 


See oh iat 
any price. 

bord OE art he a 
make sure the 
mattress you 
buy is the genuine 
‘“Ostermoor,” for 
our name and 


+ 


This book, “The 7 
of Time,” iste 
‘is 


$15,000 to issue. 
a dry, uninteresting 
logue, it was prepare 
by Mr. Willard Moyer 
; known as Be 
the author of SIZES AND PI 
“The Witchery of Sleep”) | gereimanan 
and treats on “Insomnia —Its 25 Ibs, 
Cause,”’ famous historical beds 
and their story, and on mattress- 


3 feet wide, 301 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 Ibs 


end of every 


$ are making materials of all kinds. It . | 
mauress We contains over two hundred pictures | 4 feet wide, 40 tbs, 13. 
make. by well known artists, is printed in | 4 feet 6imches wide, 45) 
; two colors on heavy plate paper. It | Sts. | 
Be sure treats exhaustively the mattress ques- | Au 6 oo y 
it’s there tion, and gives letters of praise from Express Charges repai 
ne prominent persons. It also illustrates { 1” two parts, s0/cents ext | 

or don’t OSTERMOOR Cushions and Pillows for 


Window Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy Chairs; Boat Cus 
Church Cushions. May we send it? Your name on —- 
Look Out! Dealers who are not our exclusive agents are trying 


‘‘just-as-good"’ kind. Ask to see the name ‘‘Ostermoor”’ and our trad 
sewn onthe end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled. Jt must be 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Mo 


take the 
mattress. 


THE SAFETY LEVER 


is the one thing that immediately 
marks the absolute difference between the 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers and 4 > 
the “ went off-by-accident ” kind. The —_ 


Iver Johnson ~ 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


can be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to wever g 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer”? and prove it you 


“Shots,” our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exe/usive 
safety- principle, and tells you why it is also accurate and reliable. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $ 


Vor sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. ~ 
Look for our naine on the barrel and the *‘ owl’s head” on the grip. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 


147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 

Makers of) Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel § 
Strongest in 


TP PAGE'S GLUE ‘te Wor 


Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and 

has four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. Sq-_ 

hard pine butted, registered 1620 Ibs. before part- 

ing). Used hy the best mechanics and manufac- 

turers the world over. Invaluable in hous 

use, for Furniture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, ‘ 

and wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 1-07. — 

bottle or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 

§ 5 mailed for 12c. if your dealer hasn't our line. 

hasn't it, order direct from us. LE PAGH’S PHOTO PA 

Write for booklet FREE. | | 2.02. size retails 5c. ly mail, 10¢. 
Le PAGE'S MUCILA' 

2-02. size retatls 5c.; by mail, 10¢. 


70 Hill-Standard Mfg. Co, 
ex) 254 Irish Mail St, Anderson, hd. 
to The Standard Mfg. Co.\\ | RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 131 Escex Avenus, 


| No Fear of} 
Accidental | 
| Discharge | 


Patent 
applied for 


Irish Mail 


‘“Tt’s geared’”’ 
> A little “‘Auto”’ for boys and girls. 
Rs Exercises all muscles; overtaxes 
g none. A smart, easy-running, 
hygienic car, built on’ honor. 
Rubber-tired, light and strong. 
Perfectly safe. If your dealer 


2 a 
packet sonsnctieeroolae ate 
wr Ne = 
ld 12-inch wheels. 
“Can't upset.” 

Successors 


\ New Shorthand Record 


ceedings of National Convention Modern 
/oodmen of America Reported and 
Transcript Delivered One and Three- 
fiiths Seconds After Adjournment 
1s TO CERTIFY that the Fourteenth Bien- 

‘es Camp. Modern Woodmen of America, 
‘ivened at Milwaukee, Wis., Tuesday, June 20, 
95, at 9:30 o'clock a.m.; that sessions were held 
jie 20, 21, 22 and 23; that the last session remained 
‘convention until 1:57 o'clock a. m. June 24; that 
-s {ull shorthand report, in typewriting, was 
livered to the Head Consul one and three-fifths 
conds after adjournment; that the shorthand 
orters of said official staff were Robert F. Rose, 
cial; S.A. Van Petten, J. M. Carney, C. R.Cow- 
| WaRs Ersfeld, G. L. Gray and A. W. Mahone. 
Signed at Milwaukee, Wis., June 24, 1905. 

{ A. R. Tacsor, Head Consul, 


i W. Hawes, Head Clerk. 
i} 


‘pew and wonderful shorthand record was 
vounced when the above certificate was 
ted in the Milwaukee newspapers the day 
» wing the adjournment of the convention in 
jvaukee. In one and three-fifths seconds — 
« minutes, but seconds—there had been 
«vered the full verbatim report of a great 
“oval convention —a feat never before ap- 
siched in shorthand work. 

it the most important fact in connection 
+ this record-breaking feat is that every 
sert working on this convention was a grad- 
4.of the Success Shorthand School, Chicago, 
i; the exception of Official Reporter Rose, 
nhe is one of the instructors in that school. 
, eof them have studied shorthand less than 
siyear, and are now expert court reporters, 
n three of them have not, as yet, reached 
hy majorities. ; 

he Success Shorthand School is presided 
by Walton, James & Ford, the largest 
ir of court reporters in the world, and Robert 
*tose, one of the best-known experts. 
\lough it has been in existence but two 
«/s, it has graduated more expert shorthand 
viers than any other school, irrespective of 
g Throughout the United States, Canada 
n Mexico are expert court reporters, private 
eletaries and successful stenographers in 
omercial and legal work, who owe their 


bty tothe correspondence instruction of this | 


astution. Beginners, with no previous knowl- 
‘d: of shorthand, have been made expert 
Ivthand writers, while stenographers, wri- 
in other systems, have been taken “‘out of 
ete and their salaries have been more 
he doubled. 

vou wish to know the method by which this 
voderful feat was accomplished, and to be- 
‘ol2 acquainted with the way in which you can 
e;me an expert shorthand writer by home 
tuy, write at once to Success Shorthand 
rejol, Suite 910, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Model F 
ight Touring Car 
950, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


A stock 
Cadillac, after two 
years of exacting service, 
i was maintained during 
twelve months of continual 
usage at a total repair cost 
of $24.85. Isit any wonder 
| that the Cadillac is known 
_ as the “‘ Car of Economy?”’ 
kunabout, $750 ; Model C, detachable ton- 
eau, $850; Light Touring car, $950; Four 
_ \ylinder car, $2,800; f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Write for catalogue O and address of nearest 
| dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac, 


ue AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Member A. L.A. AM. 
a 


WEEKLY has been earned sell- 


‘Oto $5 ing this New Invenvion, the 
S\NDARD SELF-22::s,. FOUNTAIN PEN 


Nak dro f 
: pper. No smeared fingers. 
wisted rubber. No Bomialica lion: oboe 
0) Sales made in 82 days by retired any ink-well, 
business man in Ala. This 
$) 5 


ales ina month’s spare time by G. 
$5 pe Lovett, of Mass. 
} Sales in first two hours hy Mrs. 
\_ Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. a 
Free Lessona in Successful Sales- 
wi ip make experience unnecessary. 
E ind all particulars and figures to prove 
* records; write to-day. Energetic 
ts and District Managers Wanted 3 
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up his directorship. But it may be re- 
marked that his plays have never proved | 
popular, and in any true sense of the word | 
cannot be called intrinsically dramatic. | 
The plays of the good-humored and prac- 
tical Shakespeare are not only supreme 
works of the intellect and the imagina- 
tion, but excellent acting pieces as well. 
It may be added that Mr. Fitch and Mr. 
Thomas have scored two of the few suc- 
cesses of the season. 


Henry Miller’s Revenge 


[levee ee ladies are not the only player- 
folk subject to fits of temper. Henry 
Miller, who of late suffered a run of bad 
luck, the end of which found him on the 
vaudeville stage, this year undertook to 
regain his prestige by establishing a first- 
class stock company on Broadway. While 
under the strain of preparation he was 
crossed by Channing Pollock, the press 
representative of his backers. Mr. Miller 
cut short the dispute by sharply demanding 
what Mr. Pollock knew about acting, any- 
way. Mr. Pollock replied that it would not 
take long to find out as much as an actor 
who had taken twenty years to prepare for 
his vaudeville début.—Curtain. 


The final act in this drama behind the | 


scenes came on the night of the production, 
at Newark, of Mr. Miller’s first offering, 
Zira, a modern version of Clara Morris’ 
old emotional piece, The New Magdalen, 
in which Miss Margaret Anglin played the 
title rdle. Mr. Pollock asked for admission 
at the stage-door, and was refused it, the 
doorkeeper not being able to identify him. 
Mr. Miller was called. He looked Mr. Pol- 
lock over carefully and coldly, and walked 
away without the faintest sign of recogni- 
tion. It was Mr. Pollock’s turn to fume. 
In spite of bickerings, the play proved a 
great success, Miss Anglin being acclaimed 
as foremost of our emotional actresses. 


Off-Stage Hits 


F ALL the effects of realism none is | 


harder to get than the precise sound of 
noises which are supposed to come from a 
distance beyond the scene. 


In George Ade’s recent play, The Bad | 
Samaritan, one of the scenes showed a pop- | 


ular seaside resort, and Mr. Ade wanted 
to represent the sound of the waves on the 
beach beyond. Every means was tried in 
vain, and the thing was at last given up. 
One day, while the company were rehears- 


ing the scene, the identical noise Mr. Ade | 


had been trying for so long broke upon his 
ears. First came a distant booming of the 
breaker—an angry torrent of sound. Then 
followed a swirl and a swish, and the thin, 
diminishing cry of pebbles chafed by the 
backwash—the very perfection of what 
Tennyson called: 


The shriek of the angry beach, dragged 
down by the wave. 


Mr. Ade rushed to the back stage in de- 
light to see how the sound had been pro- 
duced. He found it empty. Yet he still 
heard the rhythmical roar of the distant 
surf. The stage-door was open and there 
was a coal-wagon backed up to the curb, 
The booming of the breaker was made by 
the scoopfuls of coal as they struck the 
sheet-iron chute, and roared down it into 
the coal-hole. 

Mr. Ade rushed back upon the stage and 
announced that he had got his wave-effect. 
But his star demurred. The sound of the 
coal, he said, killed the effect of his best 
lines. The objection was perfectly just. 
There is always the danger that this sort of 
thing will blot out legitimate dramatic 
effect. The play, however, was a dead 
cock in the dramatic pit from the outset. 
Tt was withdrawn at the end of a fortnight. 

In Her Own Way, Clyde Fitch used one 
of these off-stage effects with striking suc- 
cess. The crisis of the play came through 
a report of the hero’s death in the Philip- 

ines. The audience had heard the news, 
but the heroine was still in the dark. The 
tidings were brought to her by means of a 
newspaper extra. It was necessary to indi- 
cate the approach of the newsboy from far 
down the street, the fateful cry becoming 
louder and clearer until it came up from 
beneath a drawing-room window. Mr. 
Fitch spent days and days rehearsing his 
newsboy before he produced the precise 
effect he desired; but it was worth all his 
efforts. 7M 
at stake, the moment was one of striking 
dramatic suspense. 


As the whole fate of the story was | 
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AM the paint 
| man, 

Thavea new way 
of manufacturing 
and selling paints. 
It’s unique—it’s 
better. mt 


Before my plan 
was invented paint 
was sold in two ways 
—either ready-mixed 
or the 


were bought and mixed by the painter. 


St. Louis, Mo, 


ingredients 


Ready-mixed paint settles on the shelves, 
forming a sediment at the bottom of the 
can, 

The mineral in ready-mixed paint, when 
standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil, The 
oil is the very life of all paints. 

Paint-made by the painter cannot be prop- 
erly made account of lack of the heavy 


mixing machine, 


on 


My paint is unlike any other paint in the 
world. ee 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans with 
the very day it is made stamped on each can by my 
factory inspector. 

I ship my pigment — which is white lead, zinc, 
drier and coloring matter freshlyground, after order 
is received — in separate cans, and in another can I 
ship my Oilo, which is pure old process linseed oil, 
the kind that you used to buy years ago before the 
paint manufacturers, to cheapen the cost of paint, 
worked in adulterations. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory to user 
at my very low factory price ; you pay no dealer or 
middleman profits. 

* | pay the freight on six gallons or over. 


NOTE.— My 8 Year Guarantee backed 


by $50,000 Bond. 


Free to Try —6 Months Time to Pay 


My paint is so good that I make this won- 
derfully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use two full gallons —that wil] cover 
600 square feet of wall —two coats. 

If, after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it in 
every detail, you can return the remainder of 
your order and the two gallons will not cost you 
one penny. 

No other paint manufacturer ever made 
such a liberal offer, 

It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
put up in the best way, that I can make this 
offer. 

I go even further. 

T sell all of my paint on six months’ time, 
if desired. 

This gives you an opportunity to paint 
your buildings when they need it, and pay for 
the paint at your convenience. 

Back of my paint stands my Eight Year, 
officially signed, iron-clad 
Guarantee. 


This is the longest and most lib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
my plan of selling, and complete color 
card of all colors, send a postal to 
O.L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book —the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published —absolutely frec. Also my 
instruction book entitled ** This Little 
Book Tells How To Paint” aud copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 
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613 C Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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lt isa French 
Calf Lace Boot, 
with Extension Sole. 


Have you noticed the air of high 
breeding which a properly built, 
characteristic boot imparts to the man 
who wears it? Beauty of line, origi- 
nality of construction, exclusive effect 
—that’s the secret of the Celtic. Get 
acquainted with this original creation 
of Florsheim. 
Style Book shows “a fit for every 


foot.” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 
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stamp separates you from this 
| bank. We pay 4% Interest on 
| Savings Accounts, compounded 
twice ayear. 


317 FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND ST 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Officers and directors are well-known busi 


ness men of Pittsburgh. Y.our money is safe- | 

guarded by Government Supervision, our ample | 
{, capital and conservative policy. | 
| Resources, Over $20,000,000.00 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
Over $10,000,000,00 


Mitte for Booklet No. 36,“To and From the 
Bank,” now in its second edition. 


STOCKINGS 
From the Mill to You at Factory Prices | 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


This means not only a saving to you of the profits ordinarily 
enjoyed by the wholesaler. and retailer, but a further saving by 
reason of our location —right in the heart of the cotton growing 
‘listrict, where the cost of material, labor and manufac ture are the 
lowest in the world. That's why we can offer you the finest of 


cotton hose—that cannot be duplicated under 25c a pair —at 


8 Pairs for $1.00 


ancl we pay the expressage 


: Raleigh hose are doubly reenforced 
at wearing points, 


Men's sizes 9} 


to 11, in black, tan, red and | 
blue. Women's.and children's 5 to 9 % in both black and tan. Colors 
guaranteed absolutely fast, and money hack if dissatistied. Write 
to-day, stating size and color, enclosing a dollar bill for 8 pairs. 


References — Any Raleigh Bank or the Mercantile Agencies — 
Dun or Bradstreet. 
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in calm, assured appeal. 
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THE IDEALIST 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


arms of the goal, Thane looked upon his 
men, and he saw that they were crushed; 
that this last verdict of Time, coming upon 


' the fag-end of their endurance, had broken 
them. The touch-down must be made 
| immediately, it must be made by one man— 


it must be made by him! 

A heavy silence had fallen upon the 
arena; the bleachers, in a reaction from 
the delirious strain, were numb; motion- 
less, as if of wrought-iron, they looked upon 
the beaten team, pennants and colors 
hanging flutterless. Far across the trodden 
field, barred by the Cardinal goal-posts, the 
sun was setting. Thane thrilled in an 
ecstasy of resolution. In the glow of that 


| descending sun, visible only to him through 


the divination of love, she appeared, his 
College, the Mother of his Soul, throned 


_ there above earthly turmoil, serene in her 


trust; and within the ample folds of her 
cloud garments her arms stretched to him 


There was a shrill whistle. 
the centre of the spread Cardinal line ran 
forward with shortened steps; there was a 
thump, and far up into the depths of the 
sky the ball soared slowly, while, following 
along the ground beneath, the red-jerseyed 


_ line thundered down the field. And right 


away Thane saw that the ball was his. It 


_ rose, rose, till it seemed but a little black 


spot; it seemed to stick, pasted to the 
heavens; and then it began to come down, 


down, down in long spirals, with ever in- | 


creasing velocity. Thane, changing ground 
with each of its swoops, remained beneath 
it, and suddenly, with a vicious last burst 
it banged into his arms. For a moment he 
was still, looking above the far Cardinal 
goal-posts, into the sunset depths where he 
saw Her calling to him in tranquil com- 
mand. Then, with a side-step that threw 
off the first red tackler, he lowered his 
head and started down the field. 

And then the multitude saw something 
that lived ever after in the college annals. 
They saw Thane, cunningly concealing 


| himself behind the team which had bunched 


before him, follow it as it thundered down 
the centre of the field in a living shield; then, 
as its impetus spent itself upon the Cardinal 
charge, leave it and spring out alone to the 
left. They saw him with a phenomenal 
burst of speed circle clear around a trio of 


red jerseys, and, swerving back to astraight | 


course, make right for the goal-posts. He 
struck a group of Cardinal men who had 
diagonaled to intercept him as he circled, 
and his striped jersey flashed through them 
as if something vapory that glided through 


| matter—and then he was clear, a red whirl 


in pursuit and two men only in the way. 
The first approached him, carefully meas- 
uring distance and speed. He crouched; 
his legs distended like springs, and he flew 


| low along the ground. Thane’s left arm 


went out straight like a lance, and suddenly 


| the red jersey collapsed like a rag. Thane 


wavered a moment; he sent a queer, dazed 
look ahead and above, seemed to find what 
he sought, and then with a smile, his eyes 
ahead and up in a singular rapt expression, 
he sprang forward again, straight for the 
last man in his path, as if unaware of his 
presence. He neared him with great leaps; 
he was almost upon him. Suddenly his 


| whole body seemed to rise in air; his knees 


snapped up to his chin—and the red jersey 
streaked impotently beneath, hurdled! A 
few more steps and Thane was over the last 
white line, fair between the posts. And 
there, with the same ridiculous, rapt expres- 


| sion, he stood erect, the ball tight under his 
| arm, his eyes in the clouds; and there a 


moment later the avenging red whirl caught 
him still idiotically standing, and with a 
fury that could not nullify what had been 


| done—the second touch-down gained, the 


game won—pounded him deep into the sod. 
All this the astounded bleachers saw; 
but Thane didn’t. All that he knew was of 


| running, with a longing burst that came 


straight from the heart, through a great 
silence and a whirr of red, straight for a 
vision that was throned in the clouds. And 
he was still there—in the clouds—two hours 
later when, at the delirious banquet given 
in honor of the victory, to the coach’s ques- 
tion, ““How the deuce did you do it?” he 
answered, ‘‘Oh, I just ran to Her.” 

Which raised a general laugh and 
straightway regained him his nickname, 
“Girlie,” that for at least two hours he had 
been in danger of losing. 
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We don’t want to Ze// you why 


Peerless2:* Motor Cars — 


excel all -others—we want to rove 
you. No amount of words can do 
conclusively, and we would not 
them to. First — we have the: 
ments of Peerless cars in every branch of competition for reliability, end 
ease of operation, speed, and for all around efficiency of service. Second. 
have the direct proof to put to you zow; Examine the car yourself —col 
it with all others. If mot quite sure of your own judgment, call in an 
friend. But zzvestigate —enjoy a ride in a Peerless. 


Direct 
Drive 


That you may do this, we want you to let the Peerless dealer 
nearest you place himself at your service and command. If 
you will send us your name, we will send you a letter of 
introduction to him, and of course our complete catalogue, 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 39 Lisbon St., Cleveland, ¢ 
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EVEN were this a ready-made suit or overcoat the 
price would be low for such quality. But made, as 
they will be, from your individual measurements, in the 
best manner of the custom tailor shop, from your own 
selection of an excellent cloth, made to fit, with typical > 
New York Style —the price is astonishingly little. : 
All the proof you need of the ‘‘style-rightness” of — 
our clothes is the fact that we have long been doing 
top-notch tailoring for New York Men, who know 
what is proper in style. 


Send your name and we’ll send 
Our Handsome Fall Style Catalogue 


illustrated with clever ideas for smart dressers, With this will 

come samples of fabrics, our Home Measurement Chart and outfit 
for taking your own measurements, 

Jf you don’t like the suit or overcoat when you get it—your money back. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, Dept. C, 636-638 Broadway,N.Y. 
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East River National Bank, New York, 
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ejectors, etc. UNION FIRE ARMS COMPANY, Mfrs., Desk 20, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Mush Pillow THE FIRST oF 
- ALL 
eyes oe LINE 


“Do you care?” she asked. 
_He was incapable of speaking, and bent 
his head. 


your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 
, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genu- 
me Pillow Top, printed with artist’s sketch of 


Marlowe, Maxine > or PYROGRAPHY 


ne Saseph Joferson, HEADS— | _ Looking at hin, Patricia felt a mansion 
Baldaesll, Thanswest in the West End, a place in Surrey, which 


na pedi eee, at her father’s words had poked their chim- 


Inches, Same i ney-tops above the horizon, slip away from 
ew Sof < : her as though the Ag a Atlantic 
; had swallowed them. 

“Do you want me so very much?”’ she 
said gently. 

“T want you, oh, I want you—so much 
that nothing else matters!” 

She looked at him with clear eyes, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Patricia! Patricia! . . . There aren’t 
any words for what I want to say. I love 
you, I love you!” 

She held him away from her, as he tried 
to draw her to him. Suddenly her clear 


eyes were swimming, her lashes descended 
toward her cheek, f, 
“Yes, yes, yes, I love you. Oh, do be KO 
> wi careful; you’ll crush my dress!’’ she panted. | [if i LZ 
ee j And the steps of Algernon sounding close 


at hand, before he had touched her lips she 
freed herself, and fled to the carriage. 


keeps your velvet overcoat-collar 
She still breathed quickly. The street- 
lamps wore aureoles of light, the cobble- from soiling your linen collar. 


stones were singing, the rumble of the 
wheels set itself to music. There began a 
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ke it when you get it, then pay our special price, When 
ash accompanies. order we include, free, our 48-page 
elican Instruction Handbook (price .25c.), the most cum- 


lete. hy handhook published. 
Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. P -55, in colors, 
fod ee eemerericinent No. P -56, FREE, Mlustrates 1500 
ibsen ther designs stamped on articles of plush,»vood 


night of madness. 

‘‘Delighted!”’ exclaimed Algernon, as he 
grasped the hand of Sir Charles Landower 
at the moment of introduction 

He felt confident that that well-scrubbed 


| 
1 


Jeather; also contains fulli f P zraph = $ : 
aac ee ee fe seni 'yrography lion Sir Charles had not caught his name. LOOK FOR THIS LABEL aNbeihedh och hiGchest neds Pes niga tcaea amie 
} * i r eer ess, (UCcZ 

THAYER & CHANDLER Confusion Wa8 there ever anything 80 €xas- | Tt Standefor.61) Years of Knowing Low correct dress, which also explains the won- 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chic perating? One might guess that Sir Charles —— aaa derful Wool Test-and tells you where Stein- 

: ie é Be eras 44 a as a did not catch any names, but merely put ; a | Bloch Smart Clothes are sold in your city. 
akers o) rograph oods in the World.” ; 

3 é st : out a large and rather red hand, bent a large 


and decidedly red face, and muttered. The 
lion was of the type it rattles to be lionized. 

At table Algernon would have liked to 
rise from his chair and ery: ‘‘f also am here, 
Sir Charles—descended, though you do not 
know it, from Sir Aylmer Vanety. And, ; REGISTERED 1668 
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‘‘Always in Good Form” 


130-32 Fifth Ave., Tailor Shops, 
New York. Rochester, N. Y. 


; | THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
Wholesale Tailors, 


lovely. Strange that Sir Charles’ gaze was 
_ We are large | not fixed upon her continually! But re- 
/ makers of | markable things had happened to Sir 
| strictly first- | Charles in Chicago. He paused with a 
j class instru- | mushroom on his fork to speak of them. 

ments and if ‘““A different atmosphere here, indeed, 
no dealer in | Sir Charles, to that of London,” said young 
your locality | McIver, who could speak all languages, | 


oe . sells the Ivers | including English. . 
SPond Pianos we can supply you from Sir Charles admitted it. (TRADE. MARK) 
ston. Our beautiful catalogue, special list “Or Herat,” said Mciver’s opposite, 


HERE’S only one way you'll ever know just 
how good a bargain the Abbot Shoe at $3.00 js. 
Buy one pair and make a memorandum of comparison 


like this: 


cash and time prices and unique prop- | pointedly—Sir Charles’ name was associ- | 
Otion to buyers mailed promptly. Pianos | ated with certain work in Afghanistan. | 
Spped subject to approval. We take old Sir Charles had visited, and preferred to 
Mtruments in exchange. talk about, the stock yards, A surprised 
| him that his neighbors to left and right ha 

i, ee. pide ea never seen them; so few important peobis 
= . : in the world are unfamiliar with the Chicago 
stockyards—except such important people 
as live in Chicago. He became almost talk- 
ative. Stupendous enterprise. Amazing 
ingenuity. Unutterable rapidity, Enter- 
taining, and, should he say, rather—uncon- 
ventional? He had picked up something 
there so fresh and diverting! so very Ameri- 
can! which he had in his pocket. A mis- 
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eyeglasses, would have drawn Sir Charles’ 
attention, but could not. No premonition 
warned ae are a Care, 
| eg ibs oe | Fie a | Yet the very American thing that Sir 
eee ‘S | Charles had picked up was a pamphlet. He 
Site handed it to his neighbor on the left, and 
; | her dark eyes, lifting suddenly, rested with 
; 5 | a startled expression on Mr. Vanety. She 
Yur Photo on a Cushion Top would have spoken to Sir Charles, but hesi- 
What can be prettier or mor i eee F | tated, and the one next took the pamphlet 
¥ can e appropriate for a 
stds gift than vour own photograph on a top from her. é 
: fora fancy cushion? Orforawed- Surprising! His startled eyes rested on 
ding gift? Wouldn't | Mr. Vanety before he handed it on, 
Theibaby Na cucii A strange embarrassment attended its 
foryourself? Wemake | course around the table—only Sir Charles 
tem 20 x 20 inches | Jeaned forward, red-faced and smiling, 
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good quality meet—below that they 
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while we do not claim equality 
with $5.00 and $6.00 shoes, we 
know that Abbot leather, stvle 
and workmanship are so good 
that we can depend on merit 
alone to secure steady sales if we can sell you the first pair. 


Pea en waiting for them to share his merriment. 

ducing perfectly and | Then it came to Patricia, bright with hap- 4 

life-like in life size | piness, and surprise puckered her sweet lips; Next time ask your dealer for the Abbot. Lf 
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send us. ‘They can | little crinkles appeared at the corners of her 
be washed and ironed | eyes, and—oh, golden girl! without a trace 
and willnotfade.as~e | of self-consciousness she joined Sir Charles 
pte the fabric... | in rippling laughter. Sir Charles’ eyes did 
oa ll peWeietadasterseea ook | not leave her face again—so that one may 
wa Mote ohne * ""°7 | wonder what might have happened if 
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HIS handsome car might have been 

rated at a higher horse power with 
perfect honesty ; though that will be no 
news to those who know what ‘“‘Pope”’ 
means on an automobile. 


In all the tests for reliability, endurance and 
speed, this car has not been found lacking. Its 
track work in the recent Toledo contest was the 
sensation of the meet. This car, driven by Geo. 
Soules, broke the one and two mile record for 
stock cars of any H. P., on a half imile track, 
beating the former record three seconds to the 
mile. The time was 1:19 and 2:39 2-5; fully 
equal to 1:03 ona mile track. 

With such a speed performance to its credit, 
its merit as a touring car is greatly enhanced. It 
all goes to show the absolute certainty with 
which every ounce of power evolved reaches the 
wheels. And add to this the charm of its noise- 
less, true-running, four cylinder engine; undoubt- 
edly the most flexible, trustworthy and econom- 
ical of its class, and you will see why this car 
is built right, from mechanical essentials to regal 
grace in its sweeping, yet simple lines. 

The Type X, 20 H.P., double side entrance 
Pope- Toledo, weighs but 1,800 lbs. Have you 
ever seen its equal at the price, $2,800? We 
have a little booklet fully describing this notable 
addition to the Pope-Toledo family which we 
shall be glad to send upon request. 


BE SURE THE NAME ‘“POPE”’ IS ON 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 


20 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $2,800 
30 H. P. New Front Entrance, 3,200 
45 H. P. Double Side Entrance, 6,000 


Pope Motor Car Company 
Desk L, Toledo, Ohio 
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walk. “* Cushioned-spring sup- 
ported." Adjustable. Keeps 
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Walker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive « atalog Free, 
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And it came to Algernon, who put out his 
hand and took it. 


Isay, Algernon Vanety put out his hand | 
and took it. No friendly spirit grasped his | 
arm to detain him, nothing whispered in his | 


ear to pass it on without looking. He ad- 
justed his eyeglasses. ee Didsawe 
declare a while ago that Algernon’s face 
could not grow red?—it reddened now. 
The bright blood filled it from chin to tem- 


ples, then went away and left a frightful | 


whiteness. No need to expatiate upon that 
at which he was looking: the man must 
live in some other planet who has not seen 
Vanety & Co.’s famous pamphlet of the 
knight in armor. The farthest Hottentot, 
the last Kamchatkan, the ultimate Finn, 
have giggled, reading it in their native lan- 
guages. Only such one-idead simplicity as 
that of old John Vanety could have evolved 
it —with its marginal sketches of Sir Aylmer : 


Sir Aylmer journeying on the crusade; Sir 


Aylmer with Louis, King of France; Sir 
Aylmer kneeling to the Slavonian prince; 
with its head and tail pieces of the arms of 
Vanety; with its Old English letterpress, 
beginning, ‘‘The French King Louis lay, 
therefore, at Acre’’: with its cover, in red 
and gold, of the two wild bulls and the 
knight engaging them, the dates 1255 and 
1905, and the title, ‘‘How We Broke into 
the Beef Business.’’ Very certainly Sir 
Charles had not caught the name of 
Vanety. 

Too late McIver rushed nervously into 
full speech with his well-known yachting 
story of the crew which deserted. All had 
seen that gray ghost with fallen lip that sat 
in the place of Algernon. In his hands this 
infamous link between two things which 
he would have kept forever separated shook 
tremulously. It was the public shame of 
Sir Aylmer he was sharing—of Sir Aylmer 
dead and buried. The beef could not be 
lifted up to Sir Aylmer Vanety: Sir Aylmer 
Vanety had come down to beef. And the 
fall of that armored form, as one might say, 


crushed Algernon completely. He who an | 


instant before had been filled with uneasi- 
ness because Sir Charles had not heard his 
name now would have died rather than that 
Sir Charles should hear it. 

An hour later, when chance—which 


| Algernon would have avoided—brought 


them side by side, Sir Charles said pleas- 


| antly: 


“Very —eh—clumsy of me, but I did not 


| get your name.”’ 


““Mm-m-m-m,’’ answered Algernon Van- 
ety, his face whiter than his collar. He had 


| the wish but not the courage to answer, 


| on the floor above. 


| frightened. 


“Ruggles.” 

Sir Charles smiled in perplexity. 

Then they fled. 

Patricia could not calm her singing pulses 
to sympathy. Some one was walking up 
and down before the Vanety mansion. It 
was almost two o’clock, and the thing is 
easy of computation: Arthur had been 
walking there five hours. 

Patricia sped up the stairway. 
one was close behind her. She turned, half- 


helplessness overcame her; then something 
stronger, sweeter; and, as she felt his arms, 
doubt left her. 

With bent head and shaking knees her 


| father entered. His eyes lacked lustre. He 


shuddered to hear the hearty voice of John 
And into those lack- 


| lustre eyes no light came, even though he 


| full secret directions for performing more than 100 


saw that in the hallway Arthur Holley was 


| kissing his daughter. 


Motion Picture Machines 


) and Films 
| Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, etc. 


Catalogue No. 20 free. 


KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY 
52 State Street Chicago, Ills. { 


100 MAGIC TRICKS, 10c 


For 10 cents we will send you by return mail the 


Magic Tricks with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, etc. 
Everything so clearly illustrated and explained 
that with only a little practice you can easily per- 
fori them and be an amateur magician. Magic 
is one of the most easily learned accomplishments, 
and once learned, insures your popularity at any 
social gathering. Allorderssent postpaid byreturn 
mail. S. Drake, Dept.349,510 Jackson St., Chicago. 
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and souvenir 25c. 


Send to-day 
for the 
Monthly Journal 


Devoted to Portland cement construction,— reinforced concrete, 
sidewalks, hollow building blocks, plastic art work, culverts, etc. 


Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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A delicious sense of willing | 


It is an accurate drawing-of the inner 
mechanism, or “‘ vitals’ of a ‘“K-B”’ coat. 

It shows you the important parts, hidden 
between the cloth and lining ofa coat, upon which 
shape retention depends. 

Anditenables youto know, defore you buythem, 
that Kohn Brothers’ hand-tailored clothes will hold 
their shapeand look well after months of hard wear. 

Do you know any other makers of Clothes who 
give you this mmsrde information ? 

* * * 

The making of good clothes — Kohn Brothers’ 
Clothes —is a building process. 

Just as a house will settle 
if the foundation is poorly 
built, so a coat not moulded 


IGURE 1 shows why. 
| 


over proper ‘vitals’? will 
warp, say, wrinkle and 
“break.” 

That’s what you, Mr. 


Clothes-Wearer, call “losing 
shape.” <A_ house-builder 
would call it, ‘getting out 
of plumb,.”" 

Now, what do we do to 
prevent all this in Kohn 
Brothers’ Clothes? 

Why, we simply do what 
any wise builder would do — 
we see to tt that the founda- 
tion ts absolutely right, 

We use fine wool felt for 
padding. Because cheap felt, 
made from poor cotton or 
shoddy, lacks firmness and 
body — qualities essential to 
perviianent shape retention. 

We thoroughly shrink the 
all-linen duck canvas d¢/ore it is used as interlining. 

It costs us money to do this, but you see what a 
good soaking vaiz would do to a coat, if the canvas 
were of shrunk before wearing. 

Hair cloth? There are half a dozen 
substitutes, 

We use the genuine, because hair cloth is the 
backbone of a coat front. And, like the backbone 
of a man, should combine firmness and pliabtlity 
in just the right proportion; imitation hair cloth 
lacks both properties. 

As you see, we protect the edges of the hair 
cloth by a broad tape to prevent the hairs from 
working through and irritating the skin. 

And the collar and coat lapels. Do you wonder 
that zhey fit so well and hold their shape? You'll 
not find such careful hand padding, staying and 
stitching in any but Kohn Brothers’ and the best 
made-to-order custom-tailored clothes. 
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$Z Resists \N 
securely the strongest winds, 

ff “en shingles are being blown 
jf off and tin roofs are being loosened. 
f aid according to 
the simple direc- 
tions, REX FLINT- 
KOTE will remain 
perfectly intact 
through the most 
extreme weather. 
It roofs buildings 
from Alaska to the 
Equator — buildings of all sorts and 
in the most exposed locations. 
Insist Upon the Genuine 


Ask your dealer to show you the kind 
with the ‘‘ Look for the Boy "’ trade 


mark—and accept no worthless Vi 
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NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
as our instruction Book and 
‘‘ Business Guide’’ tells all, We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Hiwnorous crainas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do it. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any locality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
Big profits each entertainment. Others io 
It’s easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free, 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Adjustable Shade Bracket 


Made of best cold rolled steel, all nickeled. Adjustable 
to Shades of various widths without removing from 
casing — must be seen to be appreciated. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send 10c for style A which carries one 
Shade. Style B, 15c., one Shade and Lace Curtain Pole, 
Style C, 20c., two Shades and Poie. Antique Copper 
finish 5c. extra. Freight prepaid. Buy now and al 
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Why K-B Clothes Hold ' 
their Shape 


Kohn Brothers Chicago 


“ The Resister” 


Rex Flintkote 
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! 
In Kohn Brothers’ Clothes nothing is trin|, 
that contributes to wear and shape retention, — [ 

Therefore, we equip each Kohn Brothers! @ 
with a Special Button and Button-Hole Stay, wh 
not only helps to hold the front ‘just so,” 
vides a doubly firm foundation for securing thet 
tons, and also lessens the wear and tear on [ 
button holes. 

In every Kohn Brothers’ Coat the “vita! 
are first carefully shaped up and fitted to a fia); 
model. Then, when the shape is perfected, | 
cloth is moulded over this foundation. : 

The result is perfect adjust- 
ment between the parts that 
make up the finished garment. 

You see, therefore, why 
Kohn Brothers’ Clothes hold 
their shape long after zzszzal 
ready-to-wear clothes get out 
of “plumb” and lose the 
shape that looked well 
enough in the ‘‘try-on.”” 

* * x 

Now, are Kohn 
Brothers’ style and 
shape worth lolding? 

See Fig. 2— and 
judge for yourself ! 

It is a truthful illustra- 
tion of Kohn Brothers’ 
Shape-retaining Clothes, 
because it is taken from life. 

Whatever the picture 
shows, you will find in the 
garments themselves. 

And you know —xow— 
that the correct coat front, 
shapely lapels, snug collar and 
perfect fitting shoulders will not 
lose shape and character during 
the life of Kolin Brothers’ Clothes, 

Then, why not try them? Say 
to vour dealer next time, ‘I want 
Kohn Brothers’ Clothes, — the 
clothes that look well and prove 
that they hold their shape.” ; 

If he doesn’t handle the Kohn 
Brothers’ garments, write to us and 
we will name you a dealer who does. 

* * # 

Our handsome new illustra- 
ted Style- Book. F. E,, “tire 
Clothes a Man Should Wear’? — - 
will clinch the argument for Kohn Fig. 2._ 
Brothers’ Clothes. It is free to any man 
whocaresto know tm advance that he’s 
getting the most for his clothes-money. 
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) vow should send for our Pi 
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and investigate. Book contains photos _ 
of REX FLINTKOTE buildings the 
country over and is fullof valuable 

roofing inforination. Writeto-day 
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ACME STUDENT'S WORK 


. make a specialty of teaching drawing — nothing else — 
lave done this for seven years. Ourentire time and attention 
« voted to the cultivation and development of our students. 
5 & instructions are shaped to meet your individual require- 
» s—to develop your particular style. No two students receive 
a tlythe saine training because each has peculiarities all his own. 
is new idea in art education lies the success of every student. 
* courses are prepared particularly for home study. 
| are revised annually and kept strictly up-to-date. The 
ing in many respects is superior to that received in resident 
ls, while the expense is much less. 

‘;art students study the styles of many artists; they study 
game size electric process reproductions of original drawings 
+ by the leading masters in modern art, Unusual conserva- 
sadvantages are offered to earnest students. 

cme Artists and Draftsmen’’ understand their business 
oughly; they know how to do the kind of work that brings 


‘of students testify our methods are the best. We 
judge and jury before you begin study, You owe it to 
secure this help which the Acme alone can give you. 


): teach thoroughly by mail: 
aper, Magazine and Book Illustrating. 
e, Cartoon and Comic Drawing. 
1 Designing and Lettering. 
cal Drawing, Architectural Drawing, 
| Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 
ecial Course for School Teachers. 


_ite and tell us which of the above named courses you wish 
eidy, then sign your name and full address plainly anc mail to 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
§1Chase Block, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“iii information about the “ Acme way” of teaching will be 
ejyy return mail absolutely free. 
A ite now before you lay this magazine aside and forget. 
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Jo You Realize that while you are reading 
| this, at least a million people are eating 


PETER’: 


i} 
| 
, | THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


- CHOCOLATE 


1A nutritious, easily-digested food, and an “ irresistibly 
(elicious” confection. Wholesome as bread and butter, 
Ifyou have never tried Peter’s send for sample. 
| LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
| Dept. 4,78 Hudson St., New York 


SCARBORO 
BEACH 
CLAM CHOWDER 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 
A reminder of 
Sea and Shore 
Sample can postpaid 10c. Booklet free 
: 6 Franklin St, 
Burnham & Morrill Co. pirtinnawe 
Ask your g) for Ex lity 
Baked Bess ad oe et cen, 


men with small capital to give 
Public Exhibitions with a Magic 
Lantern, Stereopticon or Moving 
Picture Outfit, Catalogue free. 
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ECHOES OF 
GREATNESS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


he told the President just what he had 
promised me he would say. 

_ My meeting with the President was in what 
is known as the Red Room. Secretary 
Alger was present. The interview opened 
by McKinley telling me how much at- 
| tached to me he was, and how everybody 
knew it. Then I knew what was coming. 
He went on to say that I must know his 
decision did not depend on his relative 
liking of Senator Platt and myself; that he 
had been my friend for many years and that 


bound, he continued, not to antagonize 
Platt in the matter of this attorneyship— 


narrow to justify it. 
| interrupted to inquire: “Did Mr. Platt 
| not write to you that, while he had supported 


would not complain ?”’ 
| “but L have seen Platt and I know what he 


| party by fighting Platt. I believe you are 
| too good a friend to ask me to do that.” 

“Mr. President,” said J, rising to go, 
| “your decision is not a surprise to me. I 
release you from all obligations. I have 
long since learned how friendship is sacri- 
ficed in the game of politics. Platt has 
something you want. You have some- 
thing Platt wants. Go ahead with the 
arrangement. Next time I want some- 
thing and you and Platt are wrangling I 
will support Platt if I prize what I want 


| fool who is sentimental in politics.’ 
“Now you are mad and losing your 
temper,’’ said McKinley in a grieved way. 


replied. ‘lam only describing coolly what 
Isee.”’ 

McKinley talked kindly and said some- 
thing about there being other ways in 
which he could attest his friendship, and 


what he knew of McKinley’s attachment, 
and I left in no very pleasant temper. 


very handsome special appointment, but 
he knew just what I thought of him. It was 
| this: 

| He was naturally an amicable man, but 
exceedingly ambitious—so ambitious that 
| he had no idea of imperiling any personal 
interest for friendly inclinations. If it was 
necessary to sacrifice a weak friend to pro- 
pitiate a powerful enemy, he would not 
hesitate for one moment to sacrifice the 


| friend. To his powerful friends, on whom 
| he was dependent, he was loyal to the point | 


| of doing anything they required, even 


did not approve, but that was only another 
form of selfishness. His natural inclination 
to weaker friends was kindly, and when he 
might assist them without danger to him- 


But when doing so called on him to imperil 
| any selfish interest he did not hesitate to 
leave them in the lurch. Secretary Alger 


| more loyal to McKinley, and he was an 
| excellent Secretary of War, but when Mc- 
| Kinley found that there was a public clamor 
| against Alger he did not stand by his Secre- 
tary as he should have done: he sacrificed 


:|-him’for. his own benefit without a qualm. 
-In a word, McKinley was nothing like as | 


unselfish a man as he has the reputation of 
having been; he was much more of a trad- 
ing politician than he has the reputation of 
having been; he was not so high as the pub- 
lic estimate places him. Although he was a 
kind-hearted man, he was a very timid, cal- 
culating person, and although, personally, 
not corrupt, he was under many bad and 
venal influences. What saved McKinley 
and will pass his name down to history as a 
much greater man than he really was is that 
he had a singularly able coterie of men 
about him, and presided over the destinies 
of this Nation when our people were more 


work out their own destiny and achieve 


before or may ever be again. p 
McKinley was naturally of a cautious 


| and a timid nature. The swift rush of | 


he had been prejudiced against Platt, | 
although since he had met him he esteemed | 
the New Yorker highly. But that he felt | 
his margin of support in the Senate was too | 
; another, if you chose to nominate me he | 
“Oh, yes, maybe he did,” said McKinley, | 


| feels, and I know I cannot jeopardize the | 


| more than I do your friendship. A manisa | 


“T never was less mad in my life,” I | 
” ’ 


Secretary Alger said a word or two about | 


Platt’s man received the appointment. | 
Some time afterward McKinley gave me a | 


| things which his judgment or his conscience | 


self he did so with a show of great generosity. | 


himself experienced this. Noman was ever | 


prosperous, more virile, more ready to | 


their own glory, than they ever had been | 
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own watch “4 


Dont be dependent upon others for the right time. With a New 

England Watch in your pocket, you can be certain of carrying 
absolutely accurate time all the time. There is a comfort in that 
certainty that will inake it well worth your while to lay aside the old 
unreliable timepiece and take a look at the ‘‘New England trays.” 
You'll find them at any jeweler’s. 


Watches from $5 to $24 


As reliable as they are beautiful 


Our New England Red Book (illustrating men’s watches) and our New 
England Blue Book of Ladies’ Watches will be promptly sent on request. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 34 Maiden Lane, New York City 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“<< Look for the Water Mark”? 


| 
| 


The latent force of your message is unconsciously 
-expressed by the dress in which your business letter goes 
forth. If the paper itself be of such quality as to merit 
favorable consideration, its silent value becomes a positive 
factor in presenting your message under more favorable 


circumstances. 


You should have the book of specimens which 
shows Otp Hampsnire Bonp in white and 
fourteen colors, made up into letterheads and 


other business forms used by prominent houses. 
WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Hampshire Paper Company 


| The ouly paper-makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


/South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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| Sharpens the Dullest Razor Insure Your Razor for 25c. 


it 
makes a poor razor good— good and Yourself a Good Shave. 
razors better, and_ self-shaving a awe sae A ; ‘ 
ositive luxury. Cools the steel. pros BOVE pe ie cam be fae 
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service. Costs 25 cents. 
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ers a full course, all expenses paid, in any 
college, conservatory or business school in the country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line addressed to | 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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~// Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women 


are four ply at toe, heel, sole 
and back, wheres hoes rub, 
and at top, entirely prevent- 
ing tearing of hose by garter 
clasp. Closely knit, extra 
elastic welt, shapely and com- 
fortable. In Black, Tan, Blue, 
Gray, all fast sanitary colors, 
sizes 8 to 10. 


THe Hose Wit Lire 
Garter Top Hose for 
Children 


are reinforced four ply-at 
foot, knee, and top, Vhe 


hose ever tmade forchil- 
dren’s wear. No'‘holes 
for Mothers to mend. In 
& Black and Tan. Fast 

colors. Sizes 5 to 10. 


VITALITY SOCKS 


are reinforced four ply at toe, heel, sole atid 
back — giving four times the wear of ordi- 
nary secks. In Black, Tan, Blue, Gray — 
fast sanitary colors —sizes 9 to 12. 


3 Pairs for 50c. 
Either Men's, Women's or Children’s. 
State which you want; also size and color, 
All first-class dealers can supply you. If your 
dealer hasn't them, order direct from factory, 
Prepaid on receipt of price. 
VITALITY HOSIERY Co. 
1698 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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urry up” YOST 
on FOOT BALL 


FIELDING H. Yost, the 
most successful’ Foot Ball 
“Coach” in America, has 
written a book, 


‘¢ Foot Ball for Player 
and Spectator ’’ 


that everybody can under- 
stand. Every phase of the 
game treated with thorough- 
ness and accuracyofdetail— 
not technical, but descriptive 
a for everybody. New 1905 
Foot Ball Rules in full, and discussion of same. Mr. 
Yost’s personality and enthusiasm pervades every page. 
60 half-tone illustrations posed especially from life, 
describing pictorially every feature of the team’s work 
individuallyandcollectively; 26 half-tones showing ex- 
actly the games, crowds, and characteristic style of play 
of the different Foot Ball Teamsof America. Diagrams 
of 100 different plays. Shows howto hold the ball, catch 
it, kick, punt, tackle, start, etc.,and tells whateach player 
has to do. It’s the book for the player—and it makes 
foot ball'a:delight to the spectator. You wantiit. 320 
pages, handsomely bound in cleth with cover design in 
gold, $1.50 —library edition, $2.00. When ordering 
add 14 cents-extra to pay postage. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
901 Main Street Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Put it 

on and 

Pinch 
it 


Papers can’t get 
tangled or lost 
Z when _ entrusted 


ZZ to the never let-go 
grip of the 


IADPOLE 


Paper Fastener 


This wonderful device is the simplest 
handiest and most dependable of fast- 
eners. It’s the fold that makes it hold 
Won't slip off ; grips two sheets as ‘ 
firmly as twenty. No sharp corners 
to pick up loose sheets, Doesn't mar 
papers —fastens neatly at corner, 
always permitting of ready refer- 
ence. May be used over and over, 
SAMPLES SENT 
for one cent postage. ‘Three sizes, 25 
cents a box. At all stationers, or by mail 
upon receipt of price, Agents wanted. 


American plan, 
Garage with pit. 
located; corner Niagara and Delaware Avenue. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hotel for'discriminacing people. 
Rates $2.50 to $4.00. Beautifully 
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events after the blowing up of the Maine 
alarmed him. Wellit might. The country 
was not prepared for war in any way. With 
a more powerful adversary than Spain, the 
precipitate way in which our people forced 
the war might and probably would have 
produced a great disaster. It was this, 
doubtless, that. alarmed McKinley and 
brought forth his desperate appeals for 
delay. But the rashness of the populace 
proved to be a true inspiration, and the 
victories we won so rapidly were little short 
of miracles in their bloodlessness and their 
completeness. The rapidity of the forma- 
tion of our armies and navies, the thorough- 
ness of their equipment, the celerity and 
precision of their work, while due to the 
work of a thousand master minds, product 
of our whirling period of activity, will 
always redound to the credit of McKinley 
and give him higher rank than as a man he 
was entitled to. He was never a vindictive 
man. His kindness and his amiability 
disarmed to a great extent resentment for 
his shortcomings. 

When the war broke out my three boys 
went wild. The oldest was in the army, and 
the next two were graduates of the Virginia 
Military Institute. McKinley promptly 
commissioned the two latter as Captain and 
First Lieutenant in Colonel Pettit’s Fourth 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. My oldest 
son he made an Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral with rank of Captain, after Santiago, 
and afterward Major in the Forty-seventh 
Infantry Volunteers. My second son he 
made Major inthe Fourth. He even offered 
me a Brigadier-General’s commission. 

The last time Isaw McKinley was at Bluff 
Point: JI was chairman of a committee 
appointed to call on him and invite him to 
attend a great celebration of Dewey’s vic- 
tory, in New York. The place is beautiful 
and we reached it on a lovely day. After 
our task was performed, I was about to 
withdraw, when McKinley, who knew how 
I felt about the United States Attorneyship, 
approached. me in his most seductive way. 
He knew my weak point. 

“Well,” said he, calling me by my first 
name, “how are our boys?”’ 

‘Very well, I thank you, Mr. President— 
one in the Philippines andtwoin Cuba. All 
very well.” 

‘* And how is Mrs. Wise?’ he added. ‘“‘I 
expect that anxiety about all those boys 
in the army has made her lose the girlish 
appearance she had when we were frolick- 
ing that night with Irving.” 

I thanked him and made some reply. 
Running his arm through mine, as he often 
did in the old days, he drew me aside and 
said: ‘‘ Where is the little chap that made 
photographs of the Spaniards as he charged 
them in the Ninth Infantry at San Juan 
Hill?” 

“Why, he has rejoined his regiment and 
is serving in Northern Luzon.”’ 

“Now I want him to be a Major in one of 
the new regiments we are recruiting,” was 
the President’s quick reply. 

Whatever lingering resentment. I may 
have felt against McKinley was surely dis- 
armed by this considerate remembrance of 
my oldest son. Turning to him and grin- 
ning I said: “Mr. President, is this business 
or conversation? Platt has no nominee for 
this place, has he?” 

He in turn said: ‘‘There you go again. 
Still harping on that old matter. No, I 
want that boy appointed. You write to 
Root and tell him I want it done, and I will 
write, too.”’ 

Shaking his hand cordially, I went off 
and wrote at once to Secretary Root, one of 
the best friends and truest men I ever knew, 
and within a week received a telegram from 
him, saying: ‘Congratulate Major Hugh 
D. Wise on his appointment to the Forty- 
seventh Infantry.” I little thought, when 
I last looked into the kindly eyes of Mr. 
McKinley, that summer day at Bluff Point, 
that we should never meet again. He was 
so full of life and hope and health that a long 
career seemed stretched out before him. 

Poor McKinley! He deserved a better 
| fate. The criticisms I have passed upon 

him above, although they were deserved, 
do not destroy or materially weaken a feel- 
ing of affection which I always felt for him, 
and although his friendship failed me once 
on a pinch, he showed me many times his 
kindness of heart, friendly interest, and 
desire to serve me, when he did not have to 
endanger himself. That was his nature and 
he could not change it. On the whole, it 
was a nature far above the average of man- 
| kind in sweetness and kindliness, and not a 


| whit below the average in selfishness, per- 
| haps, when men are subjected to the test. 
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THE CROOKED 
TRAIL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Eugene caught his train and climbed into 
a sleeper for Buffalo some five minutes after 
Loman entered the one, on the same train, 
for Montreal. 


Ettelson, the next day, was sitting in his 
snug prison. The foot was nearly well. As 
soon as he got the money from Hal he would 
leave. He believed that Hal would write. 
Toward noon he heard a slow step, which 
he knew for Ezra’s, on the narrow stairs. 

The old man looked grave as he entered, 
and there was infinite compassion in his voice 
as he said: “There’s a man downstairs to 
see you.” 

Billy turned pale in spite of himself, and 
for a moment his tongue stuck. “Any 
name?”’’ he asked aimlessly. 

“He gave the name of Margrave,” Ezra 
replied, and he saw by the joy that leapt 
into the other’sface that the messenger was 
not what his heart quailed and his soul 
exulted for. 

“Oh! That’safriend! Tell him to come 
up!” Ettelson cried. He got out of the 
chair and on his crutch and stood facing 
the door, beaming, a hand extended, as 
it opened again; then stared blankly, for 
it was Eugene, not Hal, that entered. 

“T want you to go with me at once, 
Ettelson. They’re hot on your trail,” 
said Hugene. 

He: felt- all the embarrassment of the 
meeting. He and the assistant.cashier had 
never been more than the merest passing ac- 
quaintances. The rather fastidious lawyer 
put Ettelson down as one of Hal’s sporty, 
smutty friends, and had no wish to come 
in closer contact with him. Ettelson had 
always thought of Eugene asa lucky, smug, 
supercilious fellow. And here they stood 
facing each other. 

Eugene noticed the strange clothes, un- 
shaven face and the lame foot. ‘Poor 
devil!” he thought with distaste. 

It did not occur to Billy to ask questions. 
Yet he hesitated. The color rose in his 
stubbled face. 

““T must leave the money for the doctor,” 


| he said—‘‘a matter of eighteen dollars.”’ 


With an obscure shame Margrave took 
three ten-dollar bills from his pocket and 
laid them on the washstand. ‘‘I’ll wait for 
you below. The sleigh is ready,”’ he said. 

They bundled into the waiting sleigh. It 


| was.a relief to both of them that their wraps 


made talking difficult. 

There was more snow that afternoon, 
but the dawn of the third day after broke 
eold and clear. Margrave, weary, cramped 
and bathless, watched it through the win- 
dow of the second-class coach in which they 


| sat. Ettelson was sleeping beside him, his 


head dropped against the greasy back of 
the seat, his mouth open. “Poor devil!” 
the lawyer thought again, and gave a long 
sigh of relief. The flight, so far as he was 
eoncerned, was over. They had traveled 
night and day, sometimes by sleigh, some- 
times by train, over the crooked trail that 
Margrave had picked out from the time- 
tables on his way to Buffalo. He had ac- 
complished the task that devolved upon 
him. Asthesun was rising, the locomotive 
whistled for the Canadian village where 


| there was a junction with the main line. In 


half an hour, thank goodness, he would be 
climbing into a Pullman, and so returning 
to a decent way of living. 

There were only a dozen persons on the 
long, V-shaped, plank platform when they 
alighted, Margrave with his suit-case, Billy 
with his crutch and the bundle that he had 
hastily made up at Wyckoff’s. A woman 
was ringing a bell in front of a shabby little 
restaurant across the tracks, and_ they 
tramped over there for coffee and griddle- 
cakes, which they ate sitting on high stools 
at a narrow counter. 

They were the only patrons, and there 
were a few final words to be said; but Mar- 
grave put off saying them, as one defers the 
disagreeable. They went back to the little 
station in the middle of the V-shaped plat- 


form. The whole enterprise was profoundly 


distasteful to the lawyer. He had em- 
barked in it partly because Jane wished it, 
partly out of sympathy for Mrs. Ettelson, 

artly out of a wrathful determination to 
balk Hal’s villainy. He had little toler- 
ance for Ettelson. There was something 
else that. counted. The fugitive wore a 
ridiculous old overcoat, too large for him, 
that he had bought of afarmer. He had a 
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black slouch hat and tied a red scarf over 
it and his ears to protect him from the 
————— aN cold. As one foot was bandaged, he wore a 
/ pair of enormous overshoes that Ezra had 
given him. A month’s growth of red beard 


and the untrimmed mustache that drooped 


A simple test for every man who reads The Saturday Evening Pos’ 


Sent Free 


@ It isn’t what you used to be, it’s over his mild mouth made him more ridicu- or may be tried 
what you are today that makes you | lous. Eugene could not help laughing at 
what you’re going to be tomorrow. such a figure. at yOUF barbers 


Two men and a voluble woman stood 
around the lukewarm cast-iron stove in the 
station waiting-room. Margrave led the 


@ You «who mean to get ahead then, 
are going ahead now. 


q There’s just as many letters in the way to the corner and sat down with his 
word present as there are in the word back turned so that his bulk would some- 
success—the magic seven. Tomorrow what screen the fugitive. He took out a lit- 
is too late, one over the line — eight. tle roll of bills, prepared over night. 

ow ” 

i} Q ‘“ Tomorrow-men,” “ after-a-whilers” fie OU qo eT well go eee sfuban he 

( —they are they to whom the Sheldon W Beta a h eee Ae o ta - is. / 
School of Scientific Salesmanship ttelson’s hand c osed over the money 
means nothing. We have no students and he looked down at it, silent. 

> c ~ i “cc 
; tap epee » And keep away from Hal, whatever you | 
in the land of “‘ Pretty-Soon. 95 % 

5 ; ; do,’’ Eugene added quickly and harshly. | > } : : 
@ You are going to decide now your The fugitive looked up, as startled as If you wish to make it at home, we will send free for thaj) 
future as a salesman; if you are an though he had been struck. His gentle purpose (see offer below) a generous sample of 
employer you are going to decide now eyes winced with a deep pain, then turned 
what you are going to do to make your to the floor, and his head drooped. So Hal e 
salesmen better. wished to throw him off! | 

i @ Decision is the condition precedent Margrave saw that he misunderstood. | Om eian 

| to success. The Ee shot through his own heart. He 

laid his hand on Ettelson’s arm. ‘Hal's 


@ You owe it to yourself to be better, ° 
bigger, stronger, abler. Sheldon’s 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship will 
multiply your selling ability 100% ; 


gone to pieces, Billy. Nobody can trust 
him any more,”’ he said. 
Then the way his pal had deserted him in 
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ruck of things and seeking a just way out. 

“T tried Mr. Slocum, Billy, suggesting a 
compromise,” he said quickly, eager to 
make it appear that he had been sympa- 
thetic. But he stopped abruptly, for he 
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tive booklets; they’re well worth send- It’s the worst for her and for Hal’s wife, 


the fugitive began, and then the long shriek 


ing for; you ought to have them. ¢ : 
' of a locomotive cut him short. The two 


The Sheldon School men and the woman hurried out. The 
station-master bustled through. Te area thousand ea; 

(1565) The Republic, Chicago ‘“There’s my train,” said Margrave. sons why the, world Be d 
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““You’ve been very kind, Margrave,” 
said Ettelson. 

‘Oh, no, no! Not at all! I wish there 
was something I could do!’’—They were on 
the platform now. The heavy train was 
rushing on. Passengers were astir, with 
bags and bundles. A station-helper trun- 
dled a clattering truck past them. 

“T’ve got to do it myself, Margrave, I 
APositive Relic? = | | guess, before it can be done right,” said 
Prickly H “antie | Ettelson. ‘‘I’d do it now but for my wife. 

rickly Heat, ‘iisser || Well, I thank you. Good luck!” He 
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34 South 16th Street, ladelp 


Yor more than a quarter of a century 


the central figure in a world of foods 
naker Oats 


| es morning the old Quaker follows the 


- sun round the earth, teaching the gospel 
of health and strength, the joy of living. 


REGAL STORES 
All Over Every State 


Any Post Office in the entire Postal System can be made a 
Regal store by just one postal card. 


That postal card brings you the mew Fall Regal Style-Book,—and the Style-Book 

will convince you in two minutes that we can fit you by mail just as well 

as in one of our -97 city steres,—fit you with absolutely no risk, no 
guess-work, no trouble, no delay, through our splendid system 
of expert personal service. 

This latest Regal Style-Book illustrates the entire Regal 
line of 35 new shoe-styles in a wholly new way, so that you 
can see the exact shape of the shoes that are going to be worn 
this coming season. And it describes in detail the material and 

make-up of every shoe it illustrates. 

The Style-Book is full of good plain-English Aroof of these 
Six Good Reasons that have built up the Regal busi- 

ness from one store to ninety-seven : 

CORRECT STYLE: Every new Regal style is copied 
direct, and at once, from the original hand-made 


models that set the fashions in London, New York 
and Paris. ‘ 


PERFECT FIT: The 35 new Regal Fall 
styles include every variation in shape and 
weight of sole, width of ball, height of 


Peg 
Style9 C11 
(as tllustrated) 
King Calf Blucher, $3.50 


Piccadilly 
Style 9M 11 
(as t2/ustrated) 

[Special Custom Bench- 


made, $4.] 


This is a handsome 
patent blucher-cut dress 
shoe that has every mark 
of style and quality that distin- 


instep and curve of toe. 


LONG WEAR: Regals not only give 
the longest kind of long wear but they 
keep their style and hold their shape 


Made from famous 
King Calf—the 
finest all-round leather 
tanned. It is cut from 
the very choicest. skins, and 
worked down to a fine, smooth 


guishes the most costly made-to- 
order shoes produced by Fifth A venue 
bootmakers. 

The vamp is made from the famous 
Heyl imported patent leather, like- 
wise the lower part and front margin of 
the round-cornered top,—the rest being 
cut froma fine piece of special soft,dull, 
glove calfskin. Lining of special white- 
bleached sail duck, inside backstay of 
calfskin,also a wide calf top-facing and 
reinforcement back of the eyelets. 


until they are worn out. No running 
over at the tread, no sagging arch, no_ 
breaking down at the toe, no bulging at the heel. 
HAND-WORK: There is no machine work in the Regal ex- 
cept where it is in every way deffer than hand-work. 


QUARTER SIZES: The Regal is the only shoe at avy price 


that gives you better than a ha/f-size choice of fittings. 


WHOLESALE PRICE: No Regal shoe could be sold for less 
than $6 if it had the usual handicap of four extra and un- 
necessary profits. The Regal is a “‘six-dollar shoe at the 
wholesale price.’ It is sold to you at wholesale}— direct 
from tannery to consumer. 


finish. It takes a quick polish 
and retains it for a long time. 


Style9C13 
Special Custom Bench-imade™ Peg,” $4. 


This same model, except made of 
the celebrated Heyl imported patent 
leather, and with special inside finish, 
$4. One of the handsomest and best- 
finished shoes ever sold at any price. 


Send for 


Style-Book 
y Style-BooKk— Free 


Free on request 


(Special Custom Benchemade, $4.) Someof the new 

Regals have been built to meet a demand from many of our old and new 

® customers for a shoe made up in a more expensive way,— an evidence of the 

same desire for fine-finished apparel that creates the demand for full silk-lined overcoats. 
The advantages of the special $4 models ower the $3.50 are in their extra custom features: 
All of the leathers*‘and other materials are the ées/ of the des¢; a little more hand-work; a 
little more silk stitching; round-cornered top; calfskin facing inside the hooks ; wide leather 
top-facing; special custom-finish on the sole, etc. They are bench-made shoes that represent 
the finest handicraft of the most skilled New England shoemakers—and few genuine 
custom-made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance. 


Kent—Woman’s Regal 
Style 9 P 1l2—(as tlustrated) 
King Calf Blucher, $3.50 


This model embodies all the points of 
superiority and individuality that have 
made the Regal women’s shoes as pop- 
ular as the men’s. Made from the 
finest all-round leather ever tanned 
— Regal King Calf. Flat extension 
spade-shaped sole of firm-fibred 
but flexible Regal live-oak leather, 
Cuban heel, high receding toe. 
Leather top-facing above the lin- 
ing, and an extra outside backstay. 


Geneva—Woman’s Regal 
Style 9 P 14—(as idiustvated) 
[Special Custom Bench-made, $4] 


This new patent leather button shoe is 
bound to be one of the most popular 
models we have ever reproduced from 

a Parisdesign. Made from imported 
Ileyl patent leather — the best in the 
world, A true flat last, spade-shaped 
extension sole, high toe with back- 
ward slope, Cuban heel. Special 

close-woven, white bleached lining, 

Be and leather top-facing. Extra finish, 
extra hand-work-special all through. 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands; also Germany, Japan, Norway, Belgium and 
all points covered by the Parcels Post System, at the same price as 
in our 97 stores, with 25c. extra to cover «lelivery charges. 


Samples of leathers on request 


97 stores from London to San Francisco. 
Largest retail shoe business in the world. 


REGAL 


TH SOS a ROVES 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
BOSTON, MASS,, 129 SUMMER STREET 


MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 921. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 
820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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wt 
a’ time 
act. 
.» are wade on the Policy 
¥ three years (two years on 

Endowments). 

Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions: 
Automatically Extended Insurance, 
Paid-Up Insurance, 

Cash Surrender Values, 

All guaranteed in the Policy. 
Policy provides for a Life Income 
to Beneficiary (if an Endowment, 
to the Insured while living 
and Beneficiary afterwards). 
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Send 
in this 
Coupon 
Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive 
free specimen of 
Five Year Dividend 
Whole Life Policy. 


Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


For $.. 


Name... 


Address ...... 


Occupation.. 


Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


If a Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment 


I : eee ; : President. 
Policy is desired, specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life." 


4-cylinder— 
$2800 


Type D. Air-cooled, 
5-passenger. Shaft-drive. Sliding-gear 
transmission. 3 speeds and_ reverse. 
Wheel base 100 inches. 1800 pounds. 
Full head- and _ tail-light equipment. Fe — 

40 miles an hour. Siam 


If the price of this car were double 
you could easier credit its luxurious 


o 


quality and what it does. 


This car sets a new standard for high-power tour- 
ing cars. Money cannot buy higher grade material 
and construction, greater mechanical refinement, 
or better touring mileage in a 4-cylinder car. 
Because of its great strength, lightness and perfect 
spring-suspension, it takes rough roads safely and 
comfortably at high speed. Ready for service 
every day in the year—it never overheats or freezes. 


4 Models for 1906. Send for the book. 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. 6 @ 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


IX" are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end Oech Five Year 


Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


20 «‘Franklin 
horse-power ”’ 


M. A. L. A.M. 
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Look for these 
trade-marks 
when buying 


Trade-Mark. 


_. @FREEB 
W rite for &% Book “X” ss 


Book ‘‘X°? is free and should be in the handssef every intending _ 
purchaser of leather furniture. Contains 84 pageS showing 500 design: 
most beautiful and trustworthy leather furniture in the world. Only the 
genuine Karpen Sterling Leather is used to cover 


| KARPEN Genuine 


+ 


LeatherFurniture 


It never cracks, peels or wears shabby. Lasts for generations. Ask your deal 
for and do not be persuaded to buy any but Karpen Leather Furniture. Ka 
Spring construction same as specified by U. S. Government. 
other book, ‘Book F,’’ shows over tooo designs in Kar 
Fabric covered Furniture, sent for 25c. 

Ask Your Dealer for Karpen Furniture. 


2. a + 


To-Day 


wy 
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PEN & BROS., Karpen Bldg., CHICAGO, St. James Bidg., NEW YOR 
Established 1880. World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture 


— 
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are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada — 


Many thousands more than all other 


makes of writing machines combined 
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This condition is created by the demand for 
Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the chotce of the business world 


325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Every where 


ght, 1905, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Fo un de € d A°D* 


in the coed States and Great Britain. 


seventh Earl of 
Watermead, was 
A < notoriously the best 
ic of a motor in London. The police admitted that, even when giving testimony 
ist him. Watermead Manor is not much more than sixty miles from London, but 
é the young man did the distance from his park gates to the Marble Arch in fifty-six 
tes on his new Brusier-Grolier, a machine of the same make which, to the eternal 
1 of France, had won the Gordon-Bennett Cup that year, the bench of magistrates 
Prsally agreed that his lordship had not only gone too far, but too fast. 
2 excuse which he gave the bench on this occasion came near to augmenting his fine. 
ud that he had been a week at Watermead, and suddenly there occurred to him 
‘iought of the dreamy beauty of Marble Arch. England, he said, was deficient in 
@rtistic sense, and in order that the impression might not pass away from him, and 
ube lost forever, he leaped upon his motor, and came as quickly as he could to 
the Marble Arch by moonlight; and his lordship assured the bench, almost with 
1in his eyes, that the sight of the grimy marble had filled his mind with poetic 
ht, which should be encouraged in these days of commercialism. The senior 
itrate dryly remarked that his position compelled him to take the commercial, 
dir than the poetic, view of his lordship’s action, whereupon he fined him a sum about 
ar to the maximum as he could get without actually reaching it. 
Y; it was but two days later that his lordship gave the Pullman express from Brighton 
« minutes start, overtook it, passed it, and would have beaten it into London had 
the authorities, warned by telegraph, placed a barrier across the road south of 
jilon, although they allowed the express to pass through, which Lord Watermead 
Cvas unfair treatment. He accused the express of furious loitering, to the exaspera- 
mf all passengers, and held that he should be commended for consenting to teach 
(rain its duty. Instead of approval he received censure, and was mulcted a fine as 
yasthelaw allowed. He always referred to this race with the Brighton express as 
zhtful leisurely episode in an otherwise fast life, and claimed with pride that there 
ihen been applied to him, for the first time in England, the term ‘‘ Road-hog.”’ 
Riders of newspapers will remember the parallels which were drawn by talented 
it's between Lord Watermead’s life and his motoring career. Twice, because of his 
ss driving, grave magistrates had expressed regret that the law did not allow them 
sid his lordship to prison. The journal which had applied to him the designation 
)oad-hog”’ consoled itself and the frightened public by the prediction that some 
slordship’s wrist would act less quickly and.less timely than the occasion demanded, 
he result that his lordship and his three-thousand-pound automobile would be 
ved in one conclusive smash. On several occasions his own solicitors had warned 
Niat he was going the pace that kills: not on the king’s highway, but along the path 
|} he had chosen for himself. To all these danger-signals his lordship paid not the 
ast attention, and when his solicitors sent him a registered letter, urgently point- 
lit, as tersely as legal language would allow, that on a certain day he must appear in 
lajesty’ s Court, the Earl of Watermead did not even do the writers the honor of 
dig their communication, but had his valet carry out the rubbish, as he termed the 
ajdelivered by the postman, which experience taught him consisted mainly of duns. 
€xformation which the solicitors sought to impart was therefore conveyed to him 
‘0zh another channel. 
Aer a slight breakfast at two in the afternoon he strolled out into Piccadilly from his 
Wihouse in the hope that a gentle walk would relieve the annoying headache which 
djiade the day open gloomily for him, and when he had reached Piccadilly Circus he 
startled, so far as such a self-contained man could be, by seeing in huge black letters 
contents-bills of the evening papers the words: 
BANKRUPTCY OF THE HARL OF WATERMEAD 
@)n another sheet, in equally striking type, he read the phrase: 
A Foou anp His MONEY 
The End of Lord Watermead’s Extravagance 
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He bought a paper, thrust it into his 
pocket, and turned slowly homeward 
again, his headache no better for the 
stroll. 

“JT suppose I’ll have to go see 
those bally solicitors,” muttered his 
lordship to himself. ‘‘I wonder why 
they allowed things to get into this 
cursed mess. They are paid to keep me out of that sort of thing. A fool and his 
money, eh?” 

Six years before, at the age of twenty-one, John Trumble had come into the estate of 
Watermead, the town house, the Scotch shooting, and an income of thirty thousand 
pounds a year. Surely, if the solicitors were the business men they pretended to be, 
they could have got along with so much as that to work upon, especially as he never made 
any objection to signing whatever was presented to him! 

Letting himself‘in with his latchkey, he was confronted by a burly, deferential person, 
so evidently belonging to the lower classes that his lordship wondered why he had been 
admitted. A slight uplifting of his lordship’s eyebrows indicated the question which 
the lips did not utter, and the stranger hastened to reply, hat in hand, punctuating his 
remarks with frequent uplifting of the forefinger to the brow. 

“My name is Bloggs, m’lord. I’m one of the men in possession, m’lord.” 

“Ah, really,’’ replied his lordship courteously. 

“All the servants have gone, m’lord. Your valet was the last to go, and he asked me 
to keep out of sight until he got your lordship’s breakfast.” 

“That was very thoughtful,” said John Trumble. 

“And so, m’lord, we keeps out of your lordship’s sight until your lordship goes out 
half an hour since.” 

“That was very kind of you,’’ acknowledged Trumble. He thrust a hand into one 
pocket and found it empty. In the other, however, he came in contact with a solitary 
half-crown, which he produced and presented to the bowing Bloggs. 

“Do you happen to know if my chauffeur has gone as well? If not, would you mind 
asking him to bring round No. 16 to the door?” 

The day before the Earl of Watermead had owned sixteen automobiles, and the one he 
indicated by the number mentioned was the celebrated Brusier-Grolier. The modest 
Bloggs coughed slightly behind his hand. 

“T’m afraid, m’lord, he’s gone, but even if he was here he wouldn’t be allowed to take 
away anything from the premises, m’lord. You see, they’re taking an inventory, and 
our man with a man from your solicitors are a-doing of it at this moment, and nothing 
must leave the ’ouse without permission of the Court, m’lord.”’ 

“How interesting! Why should they be afraid of any one taking things away?” 

“Well, m’lord, it’s frequently done, or frequently attempted, in cases like this. You 
see, m’lord, everything must be produced at the sale, and we that are here are respon- 
sible for the safe-keeping of all the valuables.” 

“The sale?’’ echoed his lordship, and for the first time a slight frown ruffied his brow. 
“The sale! Ah, there’s going to be a sale, is there? Quite so, quite so!”’ 

He turned and went cut, leaving the deferential Bloggs standing there. Once in 
Piccadilly again Trumble was about to call a cab, when he remembered that the extrac- 
tion of the half-crown had left his pockets empty. Recollecting a spot where his signature 
on a check was good for ten pounds, his lordship turned down St. James Street and 
made for his club. Here he wrote out a check for that amount, handed it to a servant, 
who returned shortly afterward with the document still in his hand, and said in a 
hushed whisper : 

“‘T am very sorry, my lord, but the secretary is not in.”’ 

‘“‘Very well,” remarked Trumble shortly, thrusting the crumpled slip of paper into 
his empty pocket. He knew that the absence or presence of the secretary had nothing 
to do with the cashing of a check, and the thought crossed his mind—it had not occurred 
to him before—that, if there was a man in possession of his house, there was doubtless 
another in charge of his bank account. After all, it didn’t much matter. He would 
merely need to borrow from one of his friends until the solicitors straightened out the 
tangle. He strolled into the smoking-room, which he found empty except for the pres- 
ence of Sir William Dillow, who was standing by a table, languidly turning over the 
pages of some of the weeklies. 

“Billy,” said Trumble, “‘lend me fifty pounds till to-morrow.” 

“Hello, Johnny; that you?” cried Sir William cheerfully, looking up. 
ing for you. Wanted to borrow a fiver. You don’t mean to tell me you’re he a broke, 
old man? Nothing serious in this rot the papers are printing, is there?”’ 


a 


“T've been wait- | 
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ORAWN BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


““You.are the Most Amazing Man I Ever Met, Mr. Trumble” 


““Can’t say until I’ve seen my solicitors,”’ replied Johnny 
rather disconsolately, thrusting his hands into his empty 
pockets: 

“Oh, I suppose it just means the Continent for a bit, and 
there’s some jolly places over in France when a man’s down 
on his luck,” rejoined Sir William encouragingly ; then he 
suddenly pulled out his watch and ejaculated, “‘By Jove!” 
in a tone almost of terror. 

“‘T came near to forgetting an important appointment,” 
he explained. hurriedly as. he left the room. 

Johnny followed more leisurely, and when he paused 
irresolute at. the top of the steps Sir William had disap-~ 
peared. 

“‘Hansom, m’lord?’’ inquired a eabby, dashing up to 
the curb and raising the handle of the whip to his cap. 

“No, thanks,”’ said Johnny almost gruffly. He saw that 
the cabby had just tucked under the strap that evening 
paper which had alluded to the case of a fool and his money. 
As he walked up the street the cabby slowly kept pace with 
him. 

‘“‘ Anywhere you like, m’lord,”’ said the insistent. man, 
bending from his perch. 

“Tf you must know it,” protested Johnny, “I haven’t a 
bally penny in my pocket. Now make off with you.” 

“Right you are,m’lord. Step inside, m’lord. Where to, 
m’lord?”’ 

The sporting proclivities of the Earl of Watermead had 
made him a great favorite with the cabmen of London. 
Johnny recognized the friendliness of the invitation, and 
after a moment’s pause stepped inside, saying briefly, 
“The Temple.” 

“T’ll wait for you, m’lord,” said the cabby, as. he drew 
up opposite the court which contained the offices of Water- 
mead’s solicitors. Johnny did not answer: an unaccus- 
tomed contraction of the throat made him reluctant to 
trust his voice. Things had come to a fine pass if quondam 
friends refused him accommodation, and he had to depend 
on the charity of a cabby making at best a few shillings a 
week. Despondently, therefore, the fool mounted the 
stairs which led to the chambers of the grim men who had 
often. warned him of the consequences of his folly. Even 
here he was kept waiting in the anteroom for a few min- 
utes, and then the clerk conducted him into the presence 

_of Mr. Rolls. himself. 

“Well, Rolls, we seem to. have got into a bally mess,” 
began his lordship with a jauntiness he was far from feeling. 

Mr: Rolls gravely inclined his. head. 

“T bought a paper this morning, but I haven’t had time 
to read it. What is it all about, Rolls?” 

The solicitor explained the situation in cold, legal. terms 
which left nothing missing in the way of definiteness. 

“Do you mean to say everything will be sold—jewels:and 
all?” asked Johnny. 

““Hverything, my lord, except the heirlooms.” 

“Ain't I allowed to. keep something: one automobile, 
for instance?’’ 

The lawyer slowly shook his. head. 

“My lord,’ he said, ‘‘ you have-no legal. right to the rings 
on your fingers, or the watch in your waistcoat pocket.” 

Johnny looked for a moment at the back of his out- 
stretched hand, then he pulled off the rings and laid those 
ornaments on the table before the gentleman of law. Next 
he placed the watch and chain beside them. Old Mr. Rolls 
seemed taken aback by this action. He explained with 
some care, speaking as one fearing to commit himself to any 
illegal. action: 

“T am not the official custodian of such treasures, my 
lord. Perhaps it may be well to retain them until the 
Receiver makes formal application.”’ 

“Oh, very well, I’ll keep. the watch till it’s asked for. 
The rings may go in with the rest of the plunder. Come to 
think of it, I never cared much about them, but Dolly. pre- 
sented them to me, and so I wore them.”’ 
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The old man’s brow 
lowered, and he com- 
mented severely: 

“ And I’venodoubt 
she allowed the bill to 
be sent to you as well 
as the jewelry.” 

The young man 
laughed. 

“Perhaps she did,” 
he replied, neverthe- 
, less brightening at 

©\ the thought of sweet, 
' pretty, artless, little 
Dolly Carmichael, 
whose presence in the 
caste of that delight- 
ful musical comedy, 
The Spider and the 
Fly, was filling one of 
the largest theatres in 
London, where her 
beauty was so much 
superior to either her 
singing or her acting 
that she was undoubtedly one of the greatest dramatic 
successes of the year. But the thought which brightened 
the countenance of the young man cast a gloom over that 
of his elder, who said coldly: 

“There is only one folly left for you to commit, my lord, 
and that isa penniless marriage,’’ for old Mr. Rolls remem- 
bered the items which of late had been floating about in the 
society papers, hinting at the prospects of the fascinating 
Dolly’s joining the aristocracy. The young man was think- 
ing what an ass he had been to apply to that beast Dillow 
for fifty pounds when Dolly would have been overjoyed to 
lend: him the money for a day or two. A man, of course, 
could not take money from a woman except as a loan, and 
that to be as promptly repaid as if it were a gambling debt. 

“The court allows you,”’ continued Mr. Rolls, ‘‘ one hun- 
dred pounds a month until such time as your creditors 
are satisfied.’”’ 

‘A hundred pounds a month!”’ echoed the young man in 
dismay. ‘‘ What can a fellow do on such a sum as that?” 

“There are many living in London at the present mo- 
ment on less,” responded the old gentleman with the air of 
finality which one uses when making a statement that 
cannot be questioned. 

“How long will it be before everything is straightened 
out?’’ inquired Trumble. 

“That will depend entirely on the product of the sale. 
If the articles you have bought fetch anything like what 
you paid for them, the law will soon have little claim upon 
you.” 

“Ah, some of the things are at a premium. Three at 
least of the automobiles are.”” Then he laughed quietly 
to himself ‘‘But a good deal of the jewelry is where the 
courts won’t get their hands on it, I think. Still, there’s 
no good erying over spilt. milk. Let me have the twelve 
hundred for the first year, and I won’t trouble you any 
longer.” 

‘“I didn’t say twelve hundred a year,” replied the lawyer. 
“T said one hundred pounds a month.” 

“Same thing, isn’t it?’’ asked the Earl. 

“No, my lord, it is not. There is now due you one hun- 
dred pounds. Another hundred pounds will be paid on the 
first. of next month.”’ 

His lordship whistled. 

“Very well. Hand overthe hundred. I’mstony broke.’’ 

The money was counted out to him and his: receipt 
taken, whereupon his lordship went downstairs and handed 
the waiting cabman a golden sovereign. 

“Thank you, m’lord. Where to, m’lord?”’ 

“ Half Moon Street,’’ said the Earl, stepping into the cab. 

The cabby smiled. He did not need to be told the num- 
ber. He knew well the residence of the charming Miss. 
Dolly Carmichael. The cab was compelled to draw up. at 
a little distance from the door, because Sir William Dillow’s 
thirty-horse-power Hardpan was opposite the front. The 
Harl recognized the machine. He dis- 
missed the cabman with a word of 
thanks, and rang the bell. 

“Not at. home, my lord,” said the 
powdered footman. 

“Tthink,”’ protested the Ear] mildly, 

“that, if you take my name, you will 
find that the lady isin.” 

“Not at home, my lord,’ repeated 
the footman, which left no doubt in 
the hearer’s mind that the instructions 
had. been. definite. 


Before the door could be closed. he i 


heard the sweet, silvery, rippling 
laughter of Dolly in the hallway, a 
tribute to some remark made in the 
deep bass voice of Sir William Dillow. 
Amomentlaterthe pair appeared upon 
the threshold, Dolly as: becomingly 


costumed as an automobile outfit would permit. 
utteranceto a little half-hysterical shriek onseeing" 
standing there, but the young man’s face was 
in smiles. 

““How do you do, Dolly?” he said genially. “Y, 
positively charming this afternoon, and a lovely 4 
for a spin, too.” =| 

“T am so sorry,” gasped Dolly, rapidly turning in 
mind the first falsehood that came to. hand; “but 
I was going out driving, so I said I was at home ton 

“Oh, of course!” said Johnny. ‘‘That’s all 
quite understand, but you see I recognized Billy’s 
here, and I remembered the fiver he wanted at the 
hour ago, when I hadn’t a penny in my pocket. 
accommodate you, Billy.” And with this he ¢ 
dered to Dillow a five-pound note between his 
second fingers, which the other had not the p 
mind to refuse, being a bulky, unready man; so 
lifting his hat to the lady, and waving a genial f, 
the pair, descended the steps with the easy none 
a nobleman sure of his position. , 

A little later the automobile whizzed past. Sir 
had his eyes fixed steadily ahead, and Dolly was 
the houses on the opposite side of the street. 

The Earl of Watermead smiled grimiy, and y 
and on. He crossed the river by some unnoted } 
wandered through hideous streets, came out i V 
tram-crowded. thoroughfare; passed great e 
names of which were unfamiliar to him, and wheret 
attraction to buyers was the prices displayed on | 
where the: penny was split into farthings. Hear 
park or common, and through that into the suk 
city to him unknown. 

Lower and lower descended the sun, and on 
walked. His headache was gone and vrs 
healthy hunger reminded him of the scanty brea 
at two o’clock. He began to feel physically ti 
rested with his arms stretched on the top of a fence a 
which he leaned, and regarded with intense gaze a hb 
new villa. Although he stared at it, he did not actually: 
the villa, nor the card in the window announcing that t} 
desirable residence was to let. He saw instead Waterme| 
Manor, sixty miles away, and tried to imagine the bail: 
in possession, and the consternation of the old retain; 
who had not grabbed what they could and ocaee i 
the servants in his town house. 

And yet, although his headache was gone, a 
rankled in his mind, and during the long walk h 
to rankle more and more, and that was the hia 
the fool and his money. The sentence had not affect | 
him in the least when he first. saw it, but now, somehow t 
realization that his money was gone, mostly among a. 
of people who would not raise a finger to help him wher. 
crisis came, angered and annoyed him. He e| 
phatically with that. poster, and prefixed a. wicked we. 
before the term fool. His reverie was broken by > i 
getic cough at his side, and then an inquiry: 4 

‘“‘ Are you thinking of taking this villa, sir?” 

He turned abruptly on his questioner, and saw standi 
there a young man of about his own age,, quite evident 
an extremely respectable clerk, and not a 
nobleman. There was a trace of anxiety in the voice 
had accosted him, and a trace of eagerness. in the inquire 
face. The Earl at once set him down as an. ir 
land-agent’s office, who hoped to. make a. commission | 
letting the villa, and his naturally kind disposi 1 ma 
him hesitate about dampening the other’s hopes | a 
abrupt “‘ No.” 

“Well,” said his lordship frankly, “it seems, as t 
says, a desirable residence, and then it’s so 
new.’ 

+ Ti s all that,” replied the other with an air of 
ency, ‘‘and it’s kound. to be snapped up bef 
although it’s rather dear. They want thirty pounds 
year for it,’’ he added in a note of warning. 

‘Bless my soul,”’ exclaimed the Har, ‘ 
to tell me so! Are you interested in the letting of 

“Ina wayI am. That is to say, I hope it won 
for a while yet, because I should like to take it 
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A Little Later the Automobile Whizzed Past 


do it quick enough if I had another twenty-five 
to my name.” 
, that’s the trouble, is it? Well, money is not so 
picked up as some people seem to think.” 

not,” replied the young man emphatically. ‘‘You 
et a hundred and fifty a year, and we could pay the 
nd live very well on that, but then there’s the furni- 
ire, and though I’ve got a bit saved, yet it’s not enough 
) do justice to so fine a house.” 

“Tt is rather gorgeous,’’ admitted the Earl, gazing again 
e little villa. ‘‘But can’t you get furniture on the 
hat-you-call-it system, paying a bit at atime? Seems to 
ie I’ve seen advertisements to that effect.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the stranger, ‘“‘and that’s what I’d 
ike to do, but my sister-in-law thinks we shouldn’t start 
y getting into debt.” 
“Ah, you’re a married man, then?’’ suggested his lord- 
ip, interest awakening in spite of himself. 
' “No, not yet, but by the greatest piece of luck in the 
orld I have become engaged to a girl who is far too good 
yrme. She is a lady, and the daughter of our clergy- 
alee - 
, “see, and the clergyman objected, or I venture to 
ay his wife did.” 
“No, but the elder daughter did. The mother has 
pen dead for some years, and the clergyman is a man 
osorbed in his books. He doesn’t seem to take 
\terest in anything else, but Kate—that’s the eldest 
amughter—is very proud, and thinks gentlefolks ought 
) marry in their own class.” 
“Really! Well, gentlemen are not so bally particu- 
1, are they?” said the Earl, flinging back a lingering 
ought to Dolly, seated beside Sir William in the 
itomobile, with her face turned away. 
| “Kate gave her consent at last, because Mary —that’s 
_y girl—just seemed to droopaway when Kate refused 
vhear of ourengagement. Of course, the father didn’t 
4 yunt.”’ 
| “And the drooping business did it?’ remarked the 
arl flippantly. ‘“‘It’s a powerful weapon that, with 
ie women who know how to handle it.” 
| The stranger seemed offended at this light way of 
king about so serious a subject. He remained silent, 
id the Earl, quickly regretting his cynicism, said 
_ rdially : 
q “Do you mean to tell me that twenty-five pounds 
b 


ands between two young people and happiness? 
nat’s absurd. I never knew happiness could be 

pught so cheaply. Take the villa, marry the girl in 

“ite of the elder sister, and here’s the twenty-five 

- yunds.”” 

_| The clerk’s mild blue eyes opened wide, with first a 
immer of alarm in them, which presently kindled toa 
ark of resentment as the suspicion awakened that he 

_ asbeing played with—his sacred confidencesmadethe 

a of anill-timed joke. Heshrank backastep, and 
poe his right hand on the fence-rail to steady himself. 

i he noticed the speechless confusion of the young fellow 

_ nfronting him. 

_ “There are various perplexities floating through your 

_ ind at the present moment, none of which matters in the 

a 
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very winning smile hovered round his lordship’s lips 


ast. Let me assure you that there is but one problem 
this transaction which merits your attention.” 
“What is that?” asked the clerk huskily. 
_ “Whether these notes are genuine or not. Take them 
und to the nearest tradesman, and he will solve the 
_(estion for you.”’ 
“TI don’t need to do that,” murmured the clerk. “I 
iiger many a note, although I own so few of them.” 
_ “Then finger these,” said the Earl. 
_ The clerk took them like a man in a dream, and very 
‘pertly ran each of the five crisp, crackling bits of white 
| per between finger and thumb. 
_ “Yes, they’re good enough,” he muttered. 

He gazed at the villa, feeling the need of mental support, 
+ the moment before he had felt the need of physical sup- 
|rt against the fence. The villa stood there in its red- 
? ick commonplaceness. It required all its smug con- 
_ \ntionality to give even a semblance of saneness to the 
‘uation. 
“Myname’s Richard Maitland. I’manaccountant inthe 
yon three poundsaweek. May Iaskwho youare?”’ The 
ought of the city, the influence of the villa, were having 
‘tir effect. The young man had pulled himself together. 
; The Earl laughed at the recovery. 
_ ‘My name is John Trumble,” he replied. 
_ | What's your line?” 
4 My line? My occupation, you mean?” His eyes 
 Sutinized the gravel at his feet for a moment, then he 
/Miked up frankly. “Iam by way of being a chauffeur.” 
if A chauffeur? Ah, there’s good money in that, I’m told. 
ae of a job?” 


_ “Why did you leave your last place?” 
a t. It left me.” 


“The Earl of Watermead.” 

“What, the chap who went smash?” 

“Exactly. The chap who went smash,” 

“Then this is some of his money?” said Maitland, with 
a tone of relief he took no pains to conceal. 

The Karl laughed with more heartiness than had hitherto 
been the case. 

“You have tracked the notes to their origin with the 
infallibility of a detective. Great Heavens, how suspicious 
you are! What did you take me for? A burglar?” 

“No, no,” protested Maitland hurriedly. “Any one 
can see at a glance you are an honest man. No, what I 
was thinking about was another job. I know a man who 
wants a chauffeur: Doctor Mead, who lives next door to 
the Reverend Mr. Erroll. I don’t think he’d like to give 
more than thirty shillings a week, though. You see, it’s 
rather a small car: a doctor’s car, they call it, but he 
doesn’t seem able to manage it himself. He’s getting 
on in years, is Mr. Mead, and he’s afraid of it, but his 
practice is growing, and he wants to keep up with the 
times. You would have your board and lodging, of course.” 


DRAWN BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


“I Suppose I’ll Have to Go 
See Those Bally Solicitors,” 
Muttered His Lordship 


“Why, that’s splendid,” said the Earl, without as much 
enthusiasm in his voice as his statement might have in- 
ferred. ‘‘You’re a fine chap, Maitland, thinking more of 
another man’s welfare than your own. Let’s get back to 
your affairs. May I take it that the villa is secured, and 
the wedding bells will ring presently?” 

A shade of doubt crossed Maitland’s face. 

“T don’t quite know what to say to Kate.” 

“‘That’s the sister, is it?” 

oe Yes” 

“The terror of the household, eh?’’ 

“Oh, no, no! But Kate’s a girl you can’t lie to. Mary 
would believe anything I told her, but you must have a 
very straight story if you are to meet those steady, honest 
eyes of Kate.” 

‘How inconvenient,’ commented the Earl. 
why not tell her the truth—as a last resort?” 

Maitland glanced at the five-pound notes in his hand, 
then turned his gaze resolutely on the villa once more. 
He sighed deeply. 

“Tf you think I can tell Kate Erroll that I met a complete 
stranger in the street who handed over twenty-five pounds 
to me without security and without my asking for the 
money, well ”’ Here speech failed him. Then, with a 
sudden burst of resolution he cried: ‘‘Here, I can’t take 
your money! You're out of a job, and I’m not.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said the Earl, pulling from 
his trousers’ pocket nearly seventy pounds in notes and 

old. as 
5 “T cannot accept the money,” replied Maitland with 
decision. 

Trumble received it back, and thrust it into his pocket, 
then, placing his hand on the other’s shoulder, he said: 

“You arouse a certain amount of opposition. I am 
accustomed to having my own way, but this seems an ex- 
ceptional day, and I have been checkmated several times 
already. I see, however, what’s the trouble with you. 
You are afraid of Kate.” 

“Yes, I am,” admitted Maitland. 

“Kate is the old-maid sister?” 

“Oh, no, she isn’t! She’s not twenty-two yet.” 


“Then 
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“Not pretty, then, and perhaps a little jealous of her 
sister’s good fortune?’’ 

Maitland made a gesture of impatience. 

“She’s the handsomest girl in the neighborhood, but 
holds herself aloof.’ 

“Distant, and a little proud, perhaps. Isee. Neverthe- 
less, you’re afraid of her. I’m not. How far from here is 
the rectory, or the vicarage, or whatever it is?”’ 

“About a quarter of a mile.’’ 

“Good. We can’t get a cab in this forlorn spot, but the 
walk won’t hurt us. Lead me to Kate, and introduce me.” 

“Will you come?” asked Maitland eagerly, the light in 
his eyes vacillating between hope and fear. 

“Come? Am I not imploring you to take me? I am 
beginning to suspect you of selfishness, trying to get out 


of your promise regarding that medical situation at thirty 


bob a week, with board and lodging.” 

“No, I hadn’t forgotten that. Come along.” 

They left this newer section of the district, and pene- 
trated into wide and shaded streets, with a look of homely 
comfort about them. Each house stood in its own plot, 

and some of the older-fashioned residences were sur- 
rounded by grounds unexpectedly ample, with broad 
green lawns, large trees and thick shrubberies. The 
rectory proved to be one of these secluded spots, the 
walls of thick green allowing no portion of the grounds 
to be seen from the road, except at the gate. The 
house was a low and long two-storied building, the 
ground-floor windows reaching down to the green lawn. 
Maitland paused almost in awe with his hand on the 
gate. 

“You understand now,” hesaid inalow voice, ‘‘ what 
it means to a man in my position to be received in a 
home like this.” d 

“TI see,” replied the Earl with that frank smile of 
his. ‘You are marrying above you, as the penny 
novelettes have it, and you’d like to caution me for 
your sake to try and make a good impression upon the 
inmates. All right, I’ll do my best, but remember, it’s 
the man without fear who conquers. I fancy you are 
holding yourself a little too humbly.” 

“No, I wasn’t going to say that, but I should have 
told you that Miss Erroll is a most accomplished, well- 
read young lady, who i 

“Yes, I know, I know. Will you open the gate, or 
shall 1?” 

Maitland opened thegate. Inthemost secluded part 
of the grounds, under the branches of an ancient 
gigantic beech, a tea-table was spread. Beside it, in 
a deep arm-chair of cane, sat a venerable gentleman 
with a huge book open upon his knee. A very trim, 
prim maid, in white and black, was bringing a plate 
of cake across the levellawn. A fluffy girl, with fluffy 
auburn hair, in a fluffy white dress was seated ona 
little camp stool, and when she heard the gate click, 
and saw who had come in, she sprang to her feet with 
a delicious little childlike cry of joy, and raced across 

the lawn to meet them. A taller, darker girl stood by the 
tea-table, her serious, beautiful face turned toward the 
newcomers. 

“Ah,” said the Earl softly, “‘that’s Kate, is it?”’ as he 
met the unwavering regard of those fine eyes. 

“No, this is Mary,” said Maitland innocently, and when 
she had come up to them: “ My friend, Mr. Trumble— Miss 
Mary Erroll.” 

Mary shook hands very cordially with the stranger, then 
she whisked round, linked arms with her lover, and thus 
the trio approached the standing Diana of the tea-table, 
whose air of quiet dignity lacked the exuberant welcome 
which the other had impetuously extended. 

“Miss Erroll,”’ said Maitland, a little waveringly, defer- 
ence and gentle beseechment in his voice, “‘my friend, Mr. 
Trumble.” 

The young lady inclined her head. 

“Mr. Erroll—Mr. Trumble.”’ . 

The old man paid no attention. His elder daughter put 
her hand gently on his shoulder. 

“Father!’’ she said. 

He looked up at her, saw the stranger, and nodded. 

“You are very welcome, sir.” Then, including Richard 
in his smile, he sank once more into his book, and it was 
quite evident a moment later that the company and his 
daughters had vanished from the face of the earth so far 
as he was concerned. 

““We’ve been expecting you, Richard, for nearly half an 
hour,” said Kate reproachfully. 

“Yes, I was—I was—er—unexpectedly detained—er— 
I met—I went round to the villa, you see, and—er: y 

“Tt is all my fault, Miss Erroll,” interrupted the Earl 
calmly. ‘I held him, as the wedding guest was held on a 
former occasion.” 

The girl looked intently at him. She had seen well- 
dressed young men before, but there was something in the 
cut and fit of Trumble’s clothes that was different; some- 
thing in his air of nonchalance that was different; some- 
thing in the almost insolent ease with which he seated 
himself in the wicker chair which the maid had brought, 
that Miss Erroll had never met with before. However, he 
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did not seat himself until she had done so; then he went 
on indolently : 

“Not only did I detain him, but in the most unblushing 
way I begged an invitation to accompany him.” 

“‘T am very glad he brought you,” said the young woman 
coldly. ‘‘And now may I give you some tea?” 

“You may give me some tea,” said John Trumble smiling, 
‘but my friend Maitland must wait. You see, Miss Erroll, 
I am by way of being a chauffeur out of employment, and 
Maitland was good enough to say he thought the doctor 
next door might employ me. Maitland, you must know 
how often these affairs are jeopardized by even a moment’s 
delay. I implore you to see Doctor Mead at once, and I 
suggest that Miss Mary here go with you, to use her influ- 
ence in my favor.” 

Kate Erroll leaned back in her chair in dumb amazement 
at this impudent disposal of her guests by the debonair 
young stranger who sat smiling before her. Blank dismay 
sat on the countenance of Richard Maitland at this inau- 
spicious display of his new friend’s diplomacy, but the 
tension of the situation was relieved by the volatile Mary, 
who sprang laughing to her feet. 

‘What agood idea!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Comealong, Dick, 
and we'll have tea with Mr. and Mrs. Mead.’’ With this she 
whirled her amazed lover to the right-about, and sped before 
him across the lawn toward a little gate in the boundary 
hedge, which indicated a certain friendly familiarity 
between thetwo households. Maitland followed doubtfully. 
Miss Erroll leaned back very still and severe in the seat of 
judgment, and the young man saw that the verdict was 
against him by the deep resentment visible on her brow. 


THE HEADWATERS OF JUSTIC 


By CHARLES S. DENEEN 


S IT not a fact that the 
| office of State’s attorney 
is the most powerful and 
important office, so far as the 
interests of the people are 
concerned, that we have 
under our form of State gov- 
ernment? 

This question was put to 
me. not long ago, by a news- 
paper man and I was obliged 
to answer, ‘‘Yes.’’ There 
is no escaping the fact that 
no officer of the State is in 
position more powerfully to 
serve the cause of good gov- 
ernment than is an _ able, 
honest and fearless State’s 
attorney. This is because he 
is the people’ slawyer, the legal 
protector, in his community, 
of the people’s rights and 
the interests of good govern- 
ment, the man who must take 
the initiative in applying the 
arm of the law, in the higher 
courts, to those who are be- 
lieved to be defying it. By 
the same token, an incom- 
petent, supine or venal 
State’s attorney can do more 
to foster a contempt of law 
than any other one agency. 
This fact does not seem to be generally understood, or at 
least commonly appreciated. His attitude toward the 
law he is expected to enforce will be instantly and subtly 
reflected by the whole community. Not only will the 
criminal classes arrive at this matter by the exercise of 
a kind of sixth sense, but the normally decent elements 
of society will intuitively respond to this attitude by 
a moral relaxation that will be quite unconscious, at 
least for the time being, to those who are naturally 
the friends of law and order. Only those who are 
aggressive in their morality, who are the spine of the 
community, can hope to escape the spell cast over the 
public by a crooked or an incapable State’s attorney. 
And sometimes even these sentinels of good government 
fall asleep until conditions become so rank that they 
compel attention. 

It is probably too much to say that there is no limit to 
the civic good that a State’s attorney can accomplish 
who has courage, capacity, energy and health in unstinted 
measure; but the statement is safe that the extent to which 
a venal State’s attorney can debauch the moral sentiment 
of a community can scarcely be overestimated. Of course, 
it must be remembered that the average State’s attorney 
will not rise far above the average of public sentiment 
held by his constituents—unless the community is jolted 


‘“‘There,”’ he cried airily, ‘“‘we’re quit of them! A pair 
of self-absorbed lovers are always in the way of sensible 
people like you and me, Miss Erroll, and, in spite of all 
that has happened, you did promise me a cup of tea, you 
know.”’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Kate, brought to a sud- 
den realization of her own failure as a hostess. ‘“‘Cream 
and sugar?’’ she asked. 

‘Both, if I may be so greedy.” 

She passed the cup across the table to him, and as he took 
it he said with a quiet, almost caressing inflection: 

“‘T understand it all now: it seemed incomprehensible 
when I first saw you.” 

“You understand what?” asked the girl shortly. 

“‘Why Richard is afraid of you.” 

“‘ Afraid of me?’’ she questioned, startled out of the im- 
passiveness she had imposed upon herself. ‘“‘ Richard is 
not in the least afraid of me!” 

“‘Oh, he lives in a state of abject terror, which seemed to 
me unmanly when I learned of it! But now that I have 
seen those eyes of yours darken, and watched the gathering 
lightning in their depths, comprehension has come to me. 
Half an hour ago I said rashly to my friend Maitland: ‘Take 
me to her; I’m not afraid of her.’ I don’t think I should 
make such a rash statement now.” 

There was interest mixed with the displeasure with which 
she steadfastly regarded him. 

“You are the most amazing man I ever met, Mr. 
Trumble.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. There are not many 
amazing men in the world; most of us seem to be cast in the 
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by some vital force that sets in motion the energies of 
reform. But if the State’s attorney has within himselj 
that force which puts him high above the average, then he 
ean exert this energizing influence upon his community. 

While the official title and the powers and duties of the 
State’s attorney vary somewhat in different common- 
wealths, they are everywhere essentially the same. He is 
the people’s lawyer, the local attorney-general, whose 
jurisdiction is confined to his own county. If that county 
chances to contain a great city, then his office will, per- 
haps, handle a larger volume of business than that of the 
attorney-general of the State. 

In Cook County, Illinois, in which Chicago is located, 
the State’s attorney’s office was interested in 7500 cases 
tried in justice courts annually. Of these, fully 4000 were 
cases which required investigation on the part of the 
grand jury. Indictments were brought in not less than 
seventy per cent. of these, which were then required to be 
tried in the lower courts. More than 200 habeas corpus 
cases each year required the attention of the State’s 
attorney’s office, and, in the person of his assistants, he 
attended at least seventy-five coroner’s inquests. Add 
to this the hearing of thousands of personal complaints 
and thousands more of personal pleas, and it will be seen 
that a State’s attorney in a big city is an executive at the 
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same mould. I think I must be improving. I was one, 
the conventional lot myself until this morning.” | 

“‘ And what happened this morning ?”’ asked Kate, befo: : 
she could stop herself. | 

‘“‘Oh, I was startled out of my complacency! I lost m 
situation as chauffeur.” 

“You are no chauffeur,’’ she said impulsively. } 

“Ah, you do me an injustice! If ever you saw me dri 
an automobile in a difficult place you wouldn’t say that. 

“Tf you ever drove an automobile it was your own.” 

Trumble shook his head, smiling. | 

“‘T wish I possessed one,’’ he replied. ‘But, that I ma| 
not thus enter the Garden of Eden under false pretenses, 
must tell you that everything I own is on my back and j, 
my pocket.” 

“T do not believe you,” 
clouded. 

‘‘Then my friend Maitland flattered you. He said n 
one could tell a lie in your presence, and the natural infe) 
ence was that you would recognize truth when you hear 
it. I regret to find that such is not the ease. I have don 
many reprehensible things in my life, but no one ever calle _ 
me a liar before.”’. —— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I have not called you that! 

‘People in our circle do not say it crudely, as they dc 
perhaps, in Whitechapel, but the intimation was ther 
nevertheless.” || 

“Then I apologize,’’ said Miss Erroll primly. 

“And Laccept your apology unreservedly. And now ma) 
Thopethat we are back within the lines of friendship again? 

(Continued on Page 25) 


she rejoined, the brow sti 


head of an elaborate de 
partment of justice. He i 
an administrative officia 
who must leave much, no 
to say most, of his work t. 
be carried out in detail b) 
lieutenants. 

Generally speaking, th 

work of a State’s attorney i) 
a rural county is as differen 
in nature as it is in volum. 
from that of the people’) 
lawyer in the metropolis 
In most instances he is abl 
to depend upon a wholesom: 
moral sentiment in suppor 
of a vigorous prosecution 0 
offenders. He may have hi 
troubles in enforcing the lav 
touching offenses regarding 
which there is a chance for: 
division of sentiment; bu 
the graver crimes are, as ¢ 
rule, so abhorrent to the peo 
ple of the country district: 
that the State’s attorne} 
there is spared certain form: 
and phases of opposition to< 
vigorous and prompt prose 
cution that the metropolitar 
official in that position is 
constantly compelled to meet 
and overcome. 

However, the duties are the same in the country and 
in the city, and, at bottom, so are the methods by which 
they may be most successfully discharged. Here are the 
principal duties of the people’s lawyer as they are defined 
by the statutes of I linois: ; 

First: To commence and prosecute all actions, suits, 
indictments and prosecutions, civil and criminal, im any 
court of record in his county, in which the people of the 
State or county may be concerned. ; 

Second: To prosecute all forfeited bonds and recognl- 
zances, and all actions and proceedings for the recovery at 
debts, revenues, moneys, fines, penalties and forfeitures 
accruing to the State or-his county, or to any school dis- 
trict in his county; also, to promote all suits in his county 
against railroad or transportation companies which may 
be prosecuted in the name of the people of the State. 

Third: To commence and prosecute all actions and 
proceedings brought by any county officer in his officia! 
capacity. — 

Fourth: To defend all actions and proceedings brought 
against his county, or against any county or State 0 
in his official capacity, within his county. 

Fifth: To attend the examination of all persons 
before any judge on habeas corpus, when the prosecut 
is in his county. = 


 Sizth: To attend before justices of the peace and prose- 

‘eute charges of felony and misdemeanor, for which the 

‘defender is required to be recognized to appear before a 

court of record, when in his power to do so. 

‘ Seventh: To give his opinion, without fee or reward, 

to any county officer and to justices of the peace, in his 

county, upon any question of law, relating to any criminal 
or other matter, in which the people of the county may be 
concerned. 

_ FBighth: To assist the attorney-general whenever it 
may be necessary; and in cases of appeal or writ of error 
from his county to the supreme court, to which it is the 
duty of the attorney-general to attend, he shall, a reason- 
‘able time before the trial of such appeal or writ of error, 
furnish the attorney-general with a brief, showing the 
‘nature of the case and the questions involved. 
Ninth: To pay all moneys received by him in trust, 
‘without delay, to the officer who, by law, is entitled to the 
‘custody thereof. 
’ Tenth: To perform such other and further duties as 

sone from time to time, be enjoined on him by law. 

| Hleventh: To appear in all proceedings by collectors of 

taxes against delinquent taxpayers for judgments to sell 

real estate, and see that all the necessary preliminary 

_ steps have been legally taken to make the judgment legal 

and binding. 

There are still other functions demanded of the State’s 
attorney, but these are sufficient to indicate the wide 

_ scope of his duties and the extent of the power in his hands 
for good or for ill. 
| The lesser offenses—if so they may be called—such as 
larcenies, burglaries and cases of physical violence, come 
‘to light through the police or constabulary, are taken to 
the justice courts, and from there to the grand jury. 

Certain classes of crimes are likely to be brought directly 
to the attention of the State’s attorney by the victims of 
the offense. In this list forgery, conspiracy and arson 
‘should be named. Not infrequently murder cases are first 
investigated by the State’s attorney. Poisoning cases are 
especially likely to come into this category. Certain classes 
of public wrongs are likely to be brought to the State’s 
lattorney’s attention through civic societies of a ‘“‘reform”’ 
‘nature. 

Right here, however, is one of the situations in which 
the State’s attorney is called upon to give proof of his 
judgment and his courage. Very often the members of 
the civie society do not discriminate between the ‘‘moral 
certainty” and legal evidence. They are inclined to take 
the layman’s viewpoint which loses sight of the technical 
question of legal proof and takes large account of the 
moral wrong which they are ‘‘satisfied’’ has been com- 
imitted. The evidence by which that wrong is to be 
placed before a jury for action is not, in many instances, 
30 well considered by the civic and reform society as 
are the broad moral aspects of the case. This accounts 
for the failure of thousands of prosecutions originating 
with well-meaning and public-spirited societies whose 
zeal outweighs their knowledge of the facts and the law, 
of legal evidence and of the application of the statutes. 
| Quite naturally, perhaps, the State’s attorney is usu- 
ally blamed, and often denounced, when he will not push 
acase of this kind. If he is unduly sensitive to public 
opinion, he will, perhaps, prosecute the case when 
te knows that there is no chance of conviction. Then 
urises the pertinent question: Is such a course jus- 
tifiable ? 

_ Generally speaking, no State’s attorney has any busi- 
ess to enter upon a prosecution which he believes has 
aot areasonable chance of success. To fail in a prose- 
ution weakens the public confidence in the prosecutor 
and in the office which he holds. A State’s attorney 
who begins his career by a series of prosecutions which 
esult in acquittals soon finds the public—including 
lis juries—inclined to feel that, very likely, there are 
is slight grounds for prosecuting the cases then on 
‘rial as for pushing those in which he has already failed 
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to make good. In other words, repeated failures deprive 
the State’s attorney of that public support which is ab- 
solutely necessary to success. 

All this is not saying that cases are not liable to arise 
in any community wherein high moral considerations 
justify prosecution when, at the outset, conviction seems 
doubtful. However, cases of this kind are rare. 

There is, however, one consideration which should 
act as a positive stop to prosecution. If the prepara- 
tion of a case brings to the State’s attorney evidence which 
convinces him of the innocence of an indicted person, he 
should nolle pros. the case. And I am convinced that a 
public prosecutor is justified in taking a still broader 
attitude in this important matter: if diligent and con- 
scientious efforts have failed to place in his hands evidence 
sufficient to convince him that the accused is guilty, then 
he should abandon prosecution; so it seems to me. In 
other words, I cannot conceive of a situation which would 
justify a State’s attorney in prosecuting a case against a 
person of whose probable guilt he is not morally convinced. 

By all means the most difficult cases coming before a 
State’s attorney are those in which there is a doubt as to 
whether the crime in question has actually been com- 
mitted. It is searcely too much to say that, once the act- 
ual commission of the crime is established, the other steps 
in the process of conviction are comparatively easy. Of 
course, this is not literally true, but it is so nearly so that 
it may be accepted with only slight reservation. 

And this observation leads straight to one of the most 
dependable working principles upon which a conscientious 
prosecutor may place reliance. No deduction which I 
am able to draw from my own experience as a State’s 
attorney is so vital and-important, it seems to me, as this: 
When the public knows that a certain crime has been com- 
mitted and that it will be honestly prosecuted, the agitation 
of the public conscience will cause the private conscience 
of some individual having a guilty knowledge of the crime 
to reveal the evidence needed for conviction. Those 
who are versed in the intricacies of criminal psychology 
may explain why this is so; I only know that, as a public 
prosecutor, I found it a most reliable working principle, 
and other lawyers for the people have assured me that 
their experience has been similar to my own in this par- 
ticular. 

In fact, I am convinced that I have stated this inter- 
esting principle altogether too narrowly. My own belief 
in the old adage that “murder will out”’ is almost absolute. 
In all save the most abjectly depraved beings, the human 
mind seems compelled to throw out the information of a 
rank crime as naturally and as inevitably as the stomach 
expels any nauseating and abhorrent substance. 

Certainly the fermentation that results in the public 
mind, when a community is awakened to the knowledge 
that a serious crime has been committed and that the 
appointed agencies of retribution are at work, seldom 
fails to eject from some quarter a clue to the crime. Many 
confirmed and hardened criminals recognize the operation 
of this law of human nature and live in fatalistic fear and 
dread of the time when it shall place its heavy hand upon 
their shoulders and compel them to settle their score. But 
its operation is more readily observed in the case of men 
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who are not confirmed or professional criminals, who are 
generally regarded as respectable members of society, and 
who do not consider themselves as ‘‘ criminals.” 

I recall one case involving a conspiracy to destroy 
competition and to create a monopoly permitting the 
conspirators to dictate the price of a certain article of 
universal consumption. At first only a slender clue 
reached the State’s attorney’s office. A period of groping 
and guessing followed. Suddenly a stroke of rare good 
fortune brought to light absolute evidence of the con- 
spiracy. But, as is frequently the case, that evidence was 
given on the pledge from the State’s attorney’s office that 
its source would not be revealed. 

It could not be used as evidence, either before the grand 
jury or, later, before the court. In fact, its details could 
not so much as be related to those persons working on the 
case under the direction of or in association with the State’s 
attorney. Every iota of evidence must be confirmed from 
other sources; the only thing gained from the informant 
in question was the positive knowledge that the conspiracy 
existed. 

Depending upon the principle which I have emphasized, 
the State’s attorney made those moves which the shrewd 
reporters for the newspapers at once interpreted as indi- 
cating that he had evidence of the conspiracy, and that the 
indictment of certain prominent business men was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The result of this publicity was all that 
the State’s attorney had hoped. Almost instantly the very » 
information most desired was brought from unexpected 
sources and the conspirators were indicted and convicted. 

Nothing short of continued and substantial success in the 
prosecution of difficult cases is so well calculated to give 
confidence to the conscientious lawyer for the people as is 
a well-grounded faith in this peculiar principle of human 
nature. He may lean upon it with almost complete reli- 
ance. It will not, of course, take the place of intelligent 
and persistent investigation; it will not prosecute his 
cases for him; but it will, if he is known to be an earnest 
prosecutor, bring up from dark and secret places and at 
the hour of sharpest need the evidence required to satisfy 
the demands of justice and secure conviction. 

There is still another agency upon which the ex- 
perienced prosecutor learns to rely for the production 
at the critical time of evidence without which the cause 
of justice and the good of society would seem to suffer. 
I refer to the action of that great, mysterious Power 
which men commonly call ‘‘The hand of Providence.”’ 
Perhaps the action of this influence was never more 
notably illustrated than in the trial of the great Cronin 
case. Luther Laflin Mills, who had for two terms been 
State’s attorney of Cook County, was again called upon 
to serve the State as special counsel in the prosecution 
of this case, which many regard as the most celebrated 
in the criminal annals of the country. Not long ago 
Mr. Mills recalled, to the writer, this famous trial in about 
these words: 

“This case, the preparation and trial of which involved 
about seven months’ acute strain, was the severest ordeal 
through which I ever passed, and the most impressive 
element in the entire case, from the viewpoint of the prose- 
cution, was the marvelous manner in which the hand of 

Providence intervened, at the most acute emergencies, 

to bring forth from secret places the facts without 

proof of which the prosecution must fall. Your profes- 
sional criminal lawyer is not, as arule, perhaps inclined 
to be especially reverent; but there was not a lawyer 
on the side of the State in that trial who was not com- 
pelled by the strange and dramatic incidents of the 
case solemnly to recognize that a Power higher than 
the State or its servants operated in the most astound- 
ing and unlooked-for manner to protect the interests 
of truth and prevent the triumph of crime and its false 
defenses. 

‘Tt will be remembered that immediately after the 
disappearance of Doctor Cronin telegrams came to 

Chicago from Toronto and other points declaring that 
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he had been seen there, and creating the inference that he 
had secretly sailed for England. Then, fourteen days 
after his disappearance, a naked body was found in a 
manhole, in Lake View, Chicago, which was identified as 
Doctor Cronin’s by many of his friends. However, there 
was a lack of positivemess in some of those identifications 
that was disheartening to the prosecution. 

“‘Of course, every resource of the defense was brought 
into play to magnify this lack of positiveness in the matter 
of identification. Meantime the defense was building up 
a clever structure of evidence to show that Doctor Cronin 
had fled to England and had finally drowned himself in the 
River Thames. The very afternoon when this element in 
the testimony reached a critical stage, a police officer 
touched my arm and asked me to leave the court-room for 
afew moments. This I did, and when we were alone he 
told me that a crew of sewer men had taken from a man- 
hole near my own home an outfit of clothing, a physician’s 
ease of surgical instruments and a black bag containing 
lint. These were at the police station, he said. I ordered 
him to have them brought at once to the State’s attorney’s 
room. Then I reéntered the court-room and the prosecu- 
tion soon secured an adjournment of court. I had known 
Doctor Cronin, and when I saw the old slouch hat, the black 
clothes, the surgeon’s instrument-case and lint-bag, I knew 
that they were Doctor Cronin’s, and that their providential 
discovery put a much-needed prop under the State’s case 
—and that at a most critical point in the trial! 

“But the most remarkable manifestation of this super- 
human force came at the very crux of the trial. All of the 
direct evidence for the State was in, and it was announced 
that, in the morning, the prosecution expected to rest its 
ease. An early adjournment had been taken, and the law- 
yers for the State had gone to the State’s attorney’s room 


AM SMATHERS was a failure. The world and Sam 
Smathers didn’t seem able to hit it. off together. The 
world was never satisfied with Sam’s labors, and 

Sam was never satisfied with the world’s remunera- 
tion. It was a clear case of incompatibility, verging more 
and more on a mutual aversion. Perhaps, as in most mis- 
matings, they were both to blame. Be that as it may, Sam 
was undeniably the under-dog in the transaction—and the 
under-dog didn’t like it! 

Sam was a tall, shambling, shock-headed fellow, with 
sandy hair, white eyelashes, and a freckled, pimply face. 
He represented incapacity on two legs, and might have 
posed as an allegorical statue of Shiftlessness in a group 
representing the Applied Arts. But, of course, like every- 
body else, Sam Smathers had to live, and the process was 
becoming more and more difficult. 

In summertime he did well enough, picking prunes in the 
country. Almost anybody can pick prunes successfully ; 
and when you are fired out of one place you may readily 
count on getting another. The summer wasn’t Sam’s 
trouble: it was the winter—the long, hard, precarious 
winter in San Francisco. There were no prunes on the city 
streets, and a feller couldn’t lay on the ground all night 
with a bunch of hay under his head as.a piller. No, a feller 
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for a careful review and discussion of the evidence. The 
group gathered about the big table was a weary and none- 
too-hopeful one. As we were going over the record a boy 
entered and placed a copy of the evening paper on the 
table. The headline caught my eye and impressed me as 
a most graphic and startling statement of the actual situa- 
tion in which we found ourselves. I read aloud the caption, 
‘Hangs by Hair,’ and my associates exclaimed : ‘Yes; that’s 
literally true!’ And so it was. A hair had been found 
in a cake of soap discovered in the Carlson cottage where 
the murder had, so we contended, been committed. That 
hair had been submitted, along with other hairs known 
to have been taken from Doétor Cronin’s head, to two of 
the most eminent microscopists in America. The scientists 
had sworn to their belief that the hair found in the soap 
with which the murderer was supposed to have washed 
his bloody hands and the other hairs furnished by Doctor 
Cronin’s sister were identical in characteristics and had 
grown upon the head of the same person. Here was our 
whole case. We had to face the fact that all our efforts 
had been unequal to digging up the one vital link in the 
State’s evidence—proof that Doctor Cronin had entered 
the Carlson cottage on the evening of May 4! 

“Just as I put down the newspaper and resumed the 
reading of the evidence, the door opened and a police 
officer and a middle-aged woman entered the room. The 
officer apologized for the interruption and said that he 
thought the woman’s story crazy and of no account; the 
police captain had laughed at her, but she had insisted on 
being taken to the State’s attorney’s office. She was evi- 
dently a working-woman and her face inspired confidence. 

“““What do you know about this case?’ I asked. 

““*T know,’ she answered, ‘that, the evening of May 4, 
just after eight o’clock, I saw a carriage, drawn by a white 


Chewing the Toothpick of Despair 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


had to have a shake-down, and had to keep up some kind of 
an appearance—wear a collar, and have laces in his shoes 
instead of twine. It was wonderful what a hole these, and 
all the other extries, made in a dollar a day—and the dollar 
was becoming harder and harder to earn. 

To make matters worse, everything was getting union- 
ized. You couldn’t wash dishes now without a union 
ticket. You couldn’t clean stables. You couldn’t tidy up 
afront yardeven. There was always that walking delegate 
treading on your heels, and “‘persuading”’ you to move. 
If you didn’t move they’d knock your block off. Between 
the delegate and the boss, Sam was kept steadily on the 
run. Whichever way he turned, he found himself between 
two fires. He couldn’t wash a window, apparently, with- 
out rousing the indignation both of the householder and 
the union. It was the same way lawn-mowering grass. 
Even selling flowers on the street brought you into 
unexpected Dago complications. The only place where 
you could be absolutely sure of peace was on a bench in 
Portsmouth Square. 

One of these benches might almost have been called Sam 
Smathers’ home. It was here, at least, that he always re- 
turned between the intervals of his irregular employment. 
Here, moody and dejected, he would sit for hours, and 
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horse, stop in front of the Carlson cottage, saw a tall 
wearing a black slouch hat and a shorter man get out 
go into the cottage. The tall man carried a small, 
doctor’s satchel in one hand and a little black bag 
other. Almost immediately after the door closed h 
them I heard a crash, like the breaking of furnitu 
lowed by a cry. ‘The only words I could understand 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph!” ‘ 

“Something in the woman’s bearing gave me the} 
that she was not one of the monomaniacs who by 
and baseless tales to a State’s attorney for the pw 
having their names connected, for the moment, wit 
great criminal sensation. And still this evidence was 
ideal that I did not dare to believe it authentic. 4 

“Why have you not brought us this evidence befor 
I asked. 

“““ Because,’ she promptly answered, ‘I was afraid 
they would try to kill me if I did. Then , too, I tho 
there was really no doubt that they would be co 
without my testimony and that I would be justifie 
taking the risk of giving evidence. But this 2 
when I read in the newspaper that the case h 
hair, then my conscience would not let me k 
knew I must speak out, and so I made the = 
me to you.’ 

“““Who knows you well?’ I eagerly asked. 

“She gave me the name of a prominent man 
own neighborhood and added: ‘He is my best 

“Requesting the other lawyers to keep the wo 
them until I returned, I hurried down to the str 
a carriage, and drove to the home of her friend. 
gold, all through,’ was his assurance; ‘she does nc 
how to lie.’ 
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wonder why every one seemed to pros 
himself. How he envied those sleek ari 
of labor that passed him by—the pol 
the fireman, the chauffeur, the car-con 
the brawny teamsters with their di 
loads! What, he asked himself, was 
of their success and of his own failure 
should his be so hard a row to hoe wh 
held down three dollars a day? Wh 
the matter with him that, out of # 
world, he seemed the one person Ww. 
needed ? 
Of course, he might have become a tramp or at 
for either of these careers Sam had not the least 
tion. For all his rags, he was stoutly on the side 
decent and the respectable. Indeed, he had even 
liking for work. He found it hard to dawdle all d 
bench, talking to bums, and capturing odd sheet: 
daily papers that occasionally blew his way. 
as a matter of fact, bored Sam Smathers profound! 
revolted, too, from the coffee of charity, and it hun 
him to hold his place in the line that straggled out 
night to the back door of Campi’s. He didn’t wan 
ings—he wanted work! .A dollar a day —that’s 
he’d do anything! / Anything—so long as it didn’t | in 
his block being knocked off. 

Though there wasn’t much in it, Sam valued that 
It was the only one he had, and once slugged hi 
likely to get another. Lead pipe was very pene 
blocks! Yet every way his ambition turned there it w 
before him, and often (in imagination) smeared 
blood and hair. Dish-washing, stable-cleaning, 
washing, lawn-cutting, garden-digging—down 
tempting vistas of competence and ease there 
a spectral figure. Oth an eye to his block) wai 
to pass. » : ee “yd 


‘that there weren’t a few jobs left, how- 
hich mightn’t be safely held; but here 
lumped into the other difficulty—the 
ead pipe on one side; an irritating 
y on the other. Caretaking (what 
seem simple to some folks) was mighty 
re troublesome than it looked. You might 
off, in the comfortable possession of five 
nd feet of lumber, seventeen barrels of 
nd cement, a gravel-sifter, and a picket- 
mee sixty feet long—and wake up later with 
ae sun shining on your face, to discover no 
imber, no Portland cement, no gravel-sifter, 
9 picket-fence! Then there were them red 
zhts you had to set out, changing their posi- 
‘ons time out of sight. A slight forgetfulness 
‘a Sam’s part had resulted in filling a street- 
ilar with a cab, two horses and a theatre- 
arty. This was particularly unfortunate, as 
he job paid ten a week, and was likely to last 
jree months. Unfortunate, too, for the 
jeatre-party, not to speak of the contractors. 
‘brought Sam into prominence, and resulted 
his name being included in a neat directory 
ititled the Black List. 

Sam, like all his kind, was an indefatigable 
vader of the advertisement columns of 
te newspaper. Here, in the host of the 
_ wanteds, ” he would pick out some attractive 
sition, and present himself with an ever- 
ady belief in his ability to fill the bill. You 
ight advertise for a ‘“‘hardware man, expe- 
mee essential, agricultural machinery a 
ecialty, first-class salary for the right appli- 
mt”—and there was Sam, with his weak, 
_olish, deprecatory smile, popping in his head 
| your office door. Or, ‘“‘wanted a valet, 
aglishman preferred, must have references 
om last place. Good packer, barber, and 
1owledge of French and German essential’’— 
ad there again was Sam, shabby and hopeful, 
andalizing the hotel with his dirty collar 
cod shoes. 

_ There were times, few and far between, when 
om actually landed the job he sought. A 
= 
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rpnotist took him to run pins into, and it would have 
ena pretty good place had the hypnotist been better 
le to hold up his end of it—but when he fell down on 
3 mystic power the pins hurt dreadful, and Sam yelled 
mself out of the profession. Then there was the Wonders 
_/ Nature stereopticon, Professor Veal; but Sam’s inabil- 
_y to tell the Lakes of Killarney from the Suez Canal 
_}ve him short shrift in this sphere of activity. 
_ Sothe years went by—prune-picking in summer, saloon- 
_vaning in winter, with long intervening spells in Ports- 
outh Square Park on a bench overlooking the City Prison. 
im grew heartily tired of it. Here was aman, he reflected 
_ tterly, of undeniable ability —honest, sober and reliable to 
at the band—who, from some perversity of fate,-was 
irdly able to scratch along. What was the good of a 
-(mmon-school education and three months at a business 
(llege if it-couldn’t do more for a man than this? There 
as times when he wished he was a Chinaman. You never 
2a Chinaman setting in the park, chewing the toothpick 
despair. Busy as ants, every one of them—and this with 
im Smathers on his uppers. It made Sam hot to think 
(it. And them monkey-faced Japs! That was what 
le country was coming to, and a non-union white man 
‘ight as well drown himself in the bay! 
_ Sam had just contrived to blow up a boiler in an apart- 
‘ant house on Gough Street, and he was feeling ghummer 
tan glum. People went on like he had blown it up on pur- 
}se, and the swine of a landlord had kep’ back three dollars 
id eighty-five cents still doo him. Threw him out when 
| — to collect! And now, down on the Front, 


td ‘the attempt to tie up the whole system consequently 
|thin E * < . 
|thim cold. But one morning, as he was aimlessly passing 
Y company's building that made him pause. 
* WANTED: 

| PREE AMERICAN CITIZENS 

a FOR 
‘ConDUCTORS AND MOTORMEN. 

PERMANENT JOBS 


ding of this appeal stirred Sam strangely. ‘‘Free 
n Citizens” —the phrase stuck in his head as he 
on. It kept rattling there as corner gave way to 
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corner. The Street Railway Company was offering 
Permanent Jobs to Free American Citizens! They were, 
as much out for Sam Smathers as anybody—preferred 
him, in fact—for weren’t he a Free American Citizen? 
He slouched back and had another look at the thing— 
tempted and scared. The words teased his faltering cour- 
age. Yes, he was.a Free American Citizen. Heswelled out 
at the thought. Itseemed to put the injustice of unionsin a 
new light. Here they were, with their lead pipe, their shug- 
gers and sandbags and walking delegates, keeping a Free 
American Citizen from one of the best permanent jobs in 
San Francisco. In his wildest dreams, Sam had never 
soared so high as to see himself in motorman’s blue. These 
were the princes of labor, in the class with policemen, fire- 
men and City Hall doorkeepers. They were as far above 
Sam as the president of a bank to the office-boy. And here 
he was invited, in letters a foot high, to enroll himself— 
permanently—in that splendid and lordly caste! 

Had the company merely asked for men, Sam would 
probably not have given the notice a second thought. It 
was the Free American Citizen part of it that had struck 
home, rousing the little spirit he had left. He stood there, 
in the bleak, cold street, fighting down his cowardice. It 
meant taking his life in his hands. That permanent job 
might be very abruptly canceled by a brickbat or a knife- 
thrust. In the teamsters’ strike he had seen what might 
happen to scabs. He had seen scabs pulled off their wagons 
in broad daylight, and hammered out of all resemblance to 
humanity. It came over him with a shock that his sympa- 
thies had been on the wrong side. Such is the power of 
words! What might seem rough-and-ready justice meted 
out to a scab took on another complexion when the victim 
was a Free American Citizen. 

There are great moments even in the lives of the common- 
est and the dullest. Lanky, rawboned Sam, with his vacant 
face, his immense red hands fumbling in the pockets of his 
slops, his unkempt sandy hair sticking out from under his 
battered derby hat—Sam was in the throes of an extraor- 
dinary resolution. Suppose he should get his block knocked 
off? Wasit such an important block? Would it matter so 
very much to the world, or toSam, or to anybody, if such an 
event were to befall? Oughtn’t a feller to take his chance 
likeaman? Oughtn’t a feller to set his teeth and go ahead ? 
Wasa feller to set back like a cur and wash cuspidors all his 
life just because he didn’t have the sand to take a gamble? 
But it was hard to prevent the flesh from quailing for all 
the boldness of the soul. To be kicked to pieces, trampled 
on, slugged! It sent icy shivers down the spine, and con- 


flicted with the bright picture of a natty motorman, in cap: 


and gloves, briskly ringing his way through the crush of 
traffic— conflicted, too, with the bright picture of three 
dollars a day, a cozy little flat, a wife maybe, and kids. 
From a distance, he had seen such establishments, and 
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““Whatever Happens — Remember — 
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had envied them from the bottom of his poor, 
silly heart. ‘To Sam they had always repre- 
sented the unobtainable—the prize on which 
he was as unlikely ever to set his hand to 
as the top figure of the Little Louisiana. 
And no ? 


WANTED: 
FREE AMERICAN CITIZENS 
FOR 
CONDUCTORS AND MOTORMEN. 
PERMANENT JOBS 


Sam, shy and trembling, walked through the 
great doorway of the office-building, feeling 
himself an uncouth intruder in that spick-and- 
span court where four elevators were swiftly 
rismg and descending. Another notice met 
his eye: 

Applicants for strike positions will apply 

at the office of the superintendent, third 

floor, Room Twenty-seven, between the 

hours of ten and four. 

He pereeived with some relief that he was 
not the only Free American Citizen bound in 
that direction. He went up with a wholecrowd 
of them, and he thought they looked a pretty 
fierce lot. The only thing they had in common 
was a general air of being down on their luck, 
from the threadbare clerk, with the impudent, 
dissipated face, to the loutish ship-steward in 
the dirty white jacket. They represented the 
forlorn hope of labor, sullen volunteers from 
the army of the unemployed, whom hunger 
and desperation had driven to offer themselves 
as recruits in the coming war. 

On their shambling way to Room Twenty- 
seven they met others returning, on whose 
sombre faces there was no look of either success 
or failure. Sam wondered if they had been 
rejected, so rudely did they push past him to 
filla descending car. Room Twenty-seven was 
about a quarter full, and each man as he entered 
was given a number by an office-boy. Sam’s 
number was 108, and he began to realize the 
system of the thing as an inner door occasionally opened 
and a perky voice called out: ‘‘Seventy-seven—seventy- 
eight”’—or whatever it was. 

The applicant was never seen again. Presumably he 
was dismissed by another door. But these complete dis- 
appearances were somehow daunting. You passed that 
glazed door and vanished forever. Nobody spoke in Room 
Twenty-seven above a whisper, and you could hear nothing 
but the shifting of restless feet and a deep, expectant 
breathing like that of herded animals. 

“*® hundred and eight!” 

Sam passed the door, and entered the office beyond. A 
keen, spare man was sitting at a desk, and he motioned 
Sam to stand before him. The strong light flooded 
Sam’s face while the superintendent slowly took stock 
of him from under his bushy gray eyebrows. 


“Name?” 

“Sam Smathers, sir.” 

“Last job?” 

“How?” 

“Last job—where were you last employed?” The 
superintendent’s voice was sharp and impatient. He 


didn’t like Sam, and was hurrying through the formula. 

“‘Liverpool Jack’s, sir—on the water front—a saloon.” 

‘‘Barkeeper?”’ 

“Naw—cleaning up—doing most anything, sir.” 

“Don’t want you—call the next!” 

Sam blinked, and shuffled uneasily on his feet. 
fired ! 

“Out that way,” said the perky clerk with a gesture of 
his thumb; and then, popping his head into Twenty-seven, 
he called the next number: ‘‘ Hundred ‘and nine!”’ 

“Oh, but Mister ’’ began Sam. 

“‘Name?”’ said the superintendent to the newcomer, a 
hulking German with a seafaring look. 

“Hairmann Platz a 

Sam found himself standing in the corridor. He had 
never doubted but what he would be accepted, and it took 
him a minute or two to pull himself together. So that was 
what it had all come to—his resolution, his new-found 
courage, his willingness to take his chance! Didn’t want 
him, by gosh! Sam’s eyes were ‘smarting, and his own 
opinion of himself, already on the decline, took another 
slump. Washing cuspidors—that was all he was good 
for. The superintendent had give him one look, and then 
had sized him up for a quitter. 

Hairmann came out. 

“What luck, pardner?”’ asked Sam drearily. 

“Report at the barns,” said the German, showing a 
piece of paper in his fist. 

They went down together in the same elevator, Sam 
grindingly envious of the other’s success. Now that he had 
failed, he began to realize more fully what this opportunity 


He was 
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might have been for him. He had gone in, 
thinking only of the danger; he went out, seeing 
nothing but long, beautiful years at three dollars 
a day —blue-clad affluence as far as the eye could 
reach—a dandy-looking figure in the forefront 
of a car, his cap a little tilted, showing some 
sandy curls, his gloved hand resting negli- 
gently on the brass controller—Sam Smathers 
the motorman! He was sick at heart as he 
turned into the windy street, and buttoned his 
coat over his tattered singlet. That’s what had 
queered him—having no shirt—and looking like 
a hobo among all them well-dressed fellers. He 
took off his battered billycock, and forlornly 
tried to push up the place where the crown 
sagged in. That’s why they wouldn’t take 
him. That, and them old shoes that didn’t 
match, and the slit up his arm. You couldn’t 
do nothing without capital—even if it were only 
a pair of pants. The tony fellers got the job— 
invariable. 

But he’d try again. Yes, he’dtryagain. That 
there superintendent wasn’t likely to remember 
one face outer somany; and then he’d slick him- 
self up this time, and get through somehow. 
Accordingly, the next morning Sam turned up 
again. He had shined hisshoes, shaved, and had 
borrowed a shirt, and the change in his appear- 
ance gave him confidence. They joshed him at 
the saloon about getting married, and Tony, 
the barkeep, amid the merriment of all present, 
had pinned a stale carnation in Sam’s button- 
hole. Of course, he hadn’t let out the truth. 
They didn’t know as they was titivating of a 
scab, and he let the marriage business go by with 
agrin. It was only sense to keep the road open 
to the rear, and there was no good borrowing 
ill-feeling in advance. But through his head 
there was still dancing the picture of that motor- 
man, steering his way through the crowd, and 
pulling his bell like a king. He would make it 
this time—bet your life he would make it—what with the 
shirt and the shave, and thestiff upper lip they give a feller! 

‘‘Sixty-seven!’’ shouted the clerk. 

Sam again appeared before the superintendent. 

He was an awful sharp-looking gentleman, the superin- 
tendent, and his eyes seemed to see right through a feller. 
He hadn’t forgotten a little bit, and the glitter of his glance 
and the haughty way he set his head back was enough to 
seare the Dutch. 

““You were here yesterday,” 
like an elliocution. 

““Ya-s-s,”’ assented Sam. 

‘‘And you were told to get out!” 

“Ya-s-s.’’ 

The superintendent gazed at him as though he wasn’t 
quite sure whether to be amused or insulted. Something 
odd, whimsical and determined in Sam’s face arrested his 
attention. Hesmiled. Sodid Sam. It was a good begin- 
ning, anyway. 

““You’re the sort of man that takes a car out, and then 
quits at the first brick,” observed the superintendent with 
wintry humor. 

“Naw, I ain’t,” said Sam. ‘Not on your life, I ain’t!” 

“Well, the second then,’”’ remarked the superintendent. 

He made the assertion so confidently that Sam was 
almost abashed in denying it. Who was he to set up his 
word against this splendid-looking gentleman? But he did 
set it up, squirming as he did so. 

“Naw,” said Sam. 

“Now, see here,”’ said the superintendent, leaning back, 
and speaking very solemnly, ‘‘the company wants men 
who will stay by their cars through thick and thin—men 
that can’t be bluffed off, or talked off, or banged off. Men 
who take the business seriously, and want to stay with it.”’ 

‘‘That’s me, sir,” said Sam. 

The superintendent’s smile faded into an expression 
of extreme doubt. Sam could see the unspoken decision 
going against him. 

“‘Mister,”’ began Sam huskily, “‘you wouldn’t be here in 
this orfiss yourself if you hadn’t ’a’ had your chance and 
took it. This is mine, sir, the only one that ever came my 
way. Give meatry atit. I know my clothes is ag’in’ me, 
and you think because my hat’s no good I’m not neither. 
But, Mister, Pll do my dooty to the company, and take all 
that’s coming to me without flinching —honest, I will—and 
when you find me quitting, it will be feet first!” 

This settled the superintendent. 

‘“What did you say your name was?” 

“Sam Smathers!” 

“Let him report at San Bruno for instruction.” 

The clerk handed Sam a numbered ticket. 

Tall, gawky Sam was about to disappear through the 
doorway when the superintendent called him back. He 
raised an impressive finger. 

“Stay by your car, young fellow,’ he said. ‘‘The com- 
pany hasn’t any use for quitters, and excuses don’t go!”’ 

“I’m no quitter,” protested Sam stoutly. 


he said sternly, with a look 


“Hands Off!” Cried Sam 


“Whatever happens—remember—stay by your car!” 

“Bet your life,” said Sam. 

He reported himself at the San Bruno barns, and was 
disgusted to find they had no uniform ready for him. 
Uniforms were to come after the strike. In the mean time 


_he had to get along with an electroplated badge. That was 


the disappointing limit to which the company was prepared 
to go. Sam, who had looked forward to a stylish blue suit, 
cap and gloves, was correspondingly annoyed. His beauti- 
ful day-dream had for the nonce to be corrected. It had to 
be temporarily handicapped by a brown derby hat and a 
slop suit. Still, he could comfort himself by repeating: “‘I 
am motorman Number Two Hundred and Fourteen, with a 
year’s seniority to my credit.’’ An inner voice dinned it 
incessantly in Sam’s ears. He found it wonderfully sus- 
taining. ‘‘Sam Smathers, the motorman! My friend, Sam 
Smathers, the motorman! My husband, Sam Smathers, the 
motorman! My father, Sam Smathers, the motorman! S. 
Smathers, 214 Motorman, San Bruno Division. Samuel 
Smathers, single, age thirty-one, occupation motorman, 
voting precinct blank-blank! To the memory of Samuel 
H. Smathers (it seemed to sound better with a middle ini- 
tial), aged 76, erected by the Street Railway Company 
in grateful testimony of forty-five years of service as 
motorman. R. I. P.!” So he rang the triumphant 
changes as the instructor put him through his paces on the 
spur track. 

It was terrible what heavy weather he made of it, but by 
dogged perseverance he managed to get a few ideas into his 
head. Keeping them there was the trouble, for they had a 
way of running out as fast as the instructor put them in. 
But once he mastered the grand principle of not using his 
brake against the power the rest was fairly easy. Hardly 
a breath of the strike had reached San Bruno, where, 
except for a few armed guards and a stack of provisions 
under a tarpaulin, there was little or nothing to indicate 
the struggle that was in progress. The larks sang as 
blithely, and the fog rolled in at sundown as unvary- 
ingly, as though man, as well as Nature, was profoundly 
at peace. 

The telephone brought disturbing intelligence to the offi- 
cials—a car deserted here—a clash there—a block some- 
where else, with the police reserves called out—but this 
trickle from the front never reached the motley throng that 
were being “‘broken in.” The ‘‘breaking in’’ went forward 
with a businesslike precision that nothing was allowed to 
disturb. 

The instructors instructed, the learners learned, the 
guards guarded, the cooks cooked, the dishwashers spread 
the long, bare, wooden tables for dinner and supper—and 
an army-like system prevailed, reassuring in its discipline 
and efficiency. 

Sam dumbly felt the solidarity of this immense corpora- 
tion, of which he was now amember. Behind him were the 
company’s millions, its compact and powerful organiza- 
tion, its presidents, vice-presidents, managers and superin- 
tendents. His badge took on a new meaning for him. He 
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was no longer Sam Smathers, figh 
puny battle single-handed against the we; 
—the hanger-on of water-front saloons, , 
odd-job man, the recurring occupant 
bench in Portsmouth Square. He was r 
Number 214, a cog in all this vast machine 
his coming and going checked by clerks ¢; 
audited by auditors. Anybody who hoy, 
brick at Number 214 hove it at the Str! 
Railway Company of San Francisco, Inc 
porated! The whole transaction —bri 
and all—began to take on a i 
impersonal aspect. 
Deep down in Sam’s heart, howev 
were gnawing apprehensions—shiv: 3g 
sinkings—half-latent dreads that Tose 
times like spectres. [ 
“It doesn’t matter a hill of beans ¢ 
or the other,”’ said Sam bravely to 
But the human clay shook and trem 
the most disconcerting manner. The 
clay thought very poorly of strike-b 
and could not be induced to sI 
bold philosophy. 
“You can only die once,” 
pleaded feverishly for postponement. § 
little knew that this heroic impu 
making him—what he had never been 
—a man. In his whole shiftless, 
pillar-to-post existence he had alwa 
now, taken the road of least resist 
was a new sensation for him to set 
and say, “‘I will.” 
hat, his cheap slop clothes, his shoes t| 
with string, no one could have suspec | 
that here was one animated by i ii 
resolution. 
The great, shambling, shock-headed fell 
irritated his instructors by his stupidity; } 
silly, anxious face was the butt of a thi- 
sand sarcasms; he was told, in well-rouné| 
of 
| 


profanity, that he had already cost the ‘company eig! 
dollars—yet he stuck at it; never answered back eve 
the most galling provocation; applied himself wi 
persistence to acquiring his simpletask. Theoryhe 
make head or tail of; that jargon of circuits, ¢ , 
switches, commutators, armatures remained—as it h!| 
begun—a mystery. But he learned how to make his’ 
go and stop and reverse; he learned how to cut off 
power; he learned the great rule: ‘‘Say, you there 
controller is more important than you are by ad y 
and mind you never budge a foot without it!” 
eo, 
| 


Then, on a Friday morning, he was put out on th 

His first trip was made with an instructor beside him 
boy of twenty, no older than he in the company’s servi 
but who had shown an astonishing proficiency from 1) 
start. The windows of the car were covered with 
vanized wire netting—the war-color of trolleyism, : 
speak, like the slaty-blue of fighting ships; and, indee 
was with something of the feeling of taking an armor-cl 
into action that Sam laid his hand on the controller a 
began to feel the wheels revolve beneath him. - 

“They done up two of our men yesterday,” said 
instructor cheerfully. ‘‘Heney, that fat duck who hit t 
Dutchman—he’s in the City Emergency Hospital ¥ 
jaw broke—and another boy on the Butchertown ¢ 
crippled for life, they say!” 

Sam could not trust his lips to speak. 

‘*T guess all hell’s loose to-day,”’ went on the instruct: 
‘‘Hey—slow down—that’s right—easy on the curve!” 

iY Some of the boys seemed to think this was a pi y ’ 
run,’”’ quavered Sam. ‘‘Leastways, the cars s A 
coming back reg’lar, and I never heard nothing.” 

‘Oh, it’s all right this side,”’ said the instructor. 
you orter see it south of the slot! If it ain’t improv 
it’s me for the woods!” 

Sam, sullenly envious of the other’s superior tie 
of his good clothes, of his open, handsome, winning face 
Sam was thunderstruck at this frank avowal of trea 

“Quit?” he said. 

“My skin’s worth more than three dollars,” ret 
instructor, unashamed. ' 

Sam said nothing, but he recalled the superin e! 
upraised finger, and his ‘Stay by your car.” It e 
him, with a strange sort of elation, that, in spite 
cowardice, in spite of his shaking hands and quick- 
heart, he represented better value to the company 
clever boy beside him. 

‘“No woods for me,”’ 
car! iste 

‘‘Bverybody for himself,”’ exclaimed the instruct 
alaugh. ‘ Say, don’t monkey with your controller li 
—keep her going nice and reg’lar—get a speed and 
hehe 

Sam turned a pale green as they grew nearer 
crowded streets, and approached the terrible ‘ 
had an unaccountable feeling of falling off a 
together with a melting sensation in the reg 


a 


he said. ‘‘I’m going to stay h oa 


tomach. But the occasional hostility he excited was 
trangely disproportionate to his fears. A butcher-boy 
yhipped up beside him, shouting: ‘‘ Yah, you scab!” and 
nade a derisive gesture with his hands to his nose. Some 
oodlums stoned him from a street-corner, but at so safe a 
istance, and with so little heart, that they didn’t hit the 
ar—much less Sam. On the other side of Market Street 
hey passed a big group of strikers, a noisy, disorderly, 
hreatening crowd, who ran along the sidewalk jeering and 
alling out insults. 
“Where’s your hell?” said Sam, with heavy sarcasm, to 
he young instructor. 

“Oh, you wait!’’ returned the other, grinning. 
Sam went on with renewed confidence. For the first 
‘me he began to enjoy running his car. He was getting the 
inack of it now, and was reaching the place where he re- 
ented criticism. He picked up a solitary passenger, the 
rst who had shown himself, and had the supreme gratifi- 
ation of hearing the conductor’s ting-ting for him to go 
ee His dream had become a fact. He inhaled a deep 
-reath of satisfaction. It was all as he had imagined it—all 
opt the uniform. 

_ At the ferry a man sprang up on the footboard and 
iddenly overwhelmed Sam with a pointblank fire of pro- 
inity. Sam didn’t know how to reply, and felt acutely 
_nbarrassed at the attention that was quickly attracted. 
_estood there with his mouth open, flushing to the ears, 
hile the stranger thundered imprecations and opprobri- 
is epithets. The instructor came to the rescue, and vol- 
yed back abuse. Then Sam significantly unshipped his 
_yntroller, and the stranger backed off. It was a wounding 
_srformanee, especially as the stranger began again from 
safe distance with a wealth of invective that even stag- 
-red the instructor. But it didn’t break bones; a police- 
an came up; and the momentary irritation soon passed. 
“How did you make out with 214?” the instructor was 
_jked at the barn. 
“Oh, that duck’s all right!’’ he replied. 
»t, but I guess he’ll do.” 
| 


TH 


| 


“Pretty green 


™ 


VI 

“OMAN, happily unaware of his fellow- 
ey traveler, parted company with 
;—* Eugene in the night and reached 
ontreal the next day. He took a cab 
\rect m ‘the station to his office, and Hal, waiting for 
min the back room in obedience to his wire, saw fate 
_ his face as he strode in. 

|The bucket-shop man’s big mouth was tight shut, his 
vep-set eyes glowed. Hal stood up to shake hands, but 
oman gave only a slight jerk of his head, shut the door 
‘hind him with a crash, and dropped into a chair at the 
(sk without removing his hat or overcoat. He plunged 
‘to the business at once: 

“We've got to fish or cut bait. Those Board of Trade 
‘lows are hot after me. I can’t wait. Peter’s got me in 
trap. We've got to get your affair with the bank fixed 
eS ornever. Youknow Manuel. He wants blood— 
vurs or Ettelson’s, or both. He knows you’re around here 
‘mewhere. We've got to find Ettelson and find him 
\ick—or it’s all off!” : 

There was no mistaking the ruthless energy with which 
| spoke. He was cornered and Loman in a corner was 
it an amiable person. Hal recognized the mood, and 
fought his own heart turned weak and pale in his breast. 
“Well—I don’t know where he is,’’ he temporized. 
ls voice sounded bodiless to his ears. 

“Give me your clews.” 

“Why, I left him there in Quebec. He might be traced 
ym that hotel.” 

The broker said it without meeting Loman’s eyes, 
«hough he felt them burning on his face. The situation 
d come upon him like lightning, and the supreme terror 
it was that he felt himself so dreadfully weak and adrift. 
» suddenly realized the full extent of Loman’s power 
“he him. A mere motion of the bucket-shop man’s 
ger would push him over the precipice, and he knew 
“re Was no mercy in Loman now. He could not gain 
atrol of himself and shake off the swift paralysis. ‘‘I 
)pose—the mail to his wife might be watched—but 
»bably the detectives are doing that.” He knew this 
s a and he vaguely wondered whether his face 
S pale. 

Loman leaned forward a little. A blue vein swelled 
ton his forehead. He lowered his voice. 

I guess you want to play horse with me.”” He reached 
Cer and took up a pad of telegraph blanks. Hal knew 
was the mere turn of a hair with him. But the bucket- 
“You understand, 
“\grave, this is life or death to me. If Peter goes against 
I may as well shut up shop.” 
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And the ‘‘duck,” otherwise Smathers, made his next 
and succeeding trips alone. 

They were much the same as the first—boos, yells, hoots 
and stones—and a passenger once in a blue moon. On his 
eighth trip—the return—a coal-driver blocked the track, 
and Sam was mobbed. There was a brisk, indiscriminate 
punching at the head of the car. Sam slapped one man’s 
face, and soaked another inthe jaw. But noseriousattempt 
was made to hurt him, and the attack was more in the 
nature of a bluff than anything else. But the noise of it 
reéchoed for blocks, till finally some mounted police dashed 
up and ordered the coal-wagon out of the road. It was 
then Sam discovered that he had a black eye and had lost 
his conductor. He continued on his way jubilant, even 
collecting two fares, which he turned in at the office. 

Sam dressed up the affair and presented it in lurid colors. 
With a black eye to show—and no conductor—the truth 
could stand a little embellishment. Quite a little knot sur- 
rounded him to hear his story; and one of the listeners, an 
important-appearing gentleman in a plug hat, patted him 
on the back, and said: 

“Good for you, friend Smathers—you’re a sticker!”’ 

Sam went out with the commendation still ringing in his 
ears. 

“That’s what Iam—a sticker,” hesaid exultantly to him- 
self. It was the first praise he had ever received in his life. 
Mr. Heaton, the general manager, had called him a sticker! 
Bet your life he was a sticker! They couldn’t bounce him 
off of his ear like that there conductor. No, siree, not Sam 
Smathers, the motorman. Mr. Heaton noo the sort of man 
he was. Hadn’t Mr. Heaton patted him on the back before 
all them big-bugs, and said out so hearty and loud: ‘‘Good 
for you, friend Smathers—you’re a sticker!”’ 

Thesticker, witha high heart and a new conductor, went 
into town again. He was getting used to the game now, and 
had laid by a stock of stinging retorts. Hooting no longer 
had the power to make him flinch. It took the whiz of a 
brick to do that, or one of them ugly rushes when your car 
was held up by a swearing teamster. But it was wonderful 
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how you could sail through, if only you kep’ a stiff upper 
lip and swung the controller like you meant to land it on 
somebody’s block. All the world was cowards, anyway, 
and the feller who was least afeared, and dared the most, 
won out every time! 

On Saturday the strikers were in a fiercer mood. A fine 
day had brought them all out into the streets, together with 
their screeching women. The authorities, after a lot of wob- 
bling, had practically withdrawn from the struggle; and 
this, together with the support of the yellow press, had em- 
boldened the strikers to follow what was called ‘‘a more 
forward policy.”” The city was quieter, but more danger- 
ous. It was harder than ever to keep the new men on the 
cars. By noon Sam was already a veteran and one of the 
Old Guard. His companions, with whom he had started 
in the business, had pretty well all dropped out. It filled 
him with grim satisfaction. At the barn a tradition was 
growing up about him. As he tramped in to report, way 
was made for him respectfully. It was rumored that he 
had been a plainsman—that he had been with Teddy up 
San Juan Hill. No one guyed him now about his battered 
old hat and scarecrow clothes. No one wanted to rouse 
that Arizona feller, who could pick out the ace of spades at 
twenty paces! 

It was at about four o’clock when the real pinch came, 
near the corner of Eddy and Market, where Sam was halted 
by a wagon-load of furniture across the track. The horses 
had been cut out, and a huge and ever-increasing crowd 
pressed about him, shouting and jeering. Sam turned pale 
as he pushed his car right up to the obstruction, and felt a 
terrible sense of loneliness in that wild and threatening 
sea of faces. The conductor slipped off and disappeared, 
followed by a savage yell of triumph. His quick surrender 
had earned him immunity, leaving Sam, single-handed, to 
bear alone the whole brunt of the crowd’s ferocity. Sam’s 
legs weakened beneath him; beads of sweat rolled down his 
sallow, pimply face; he jerked off the controller, and 
waited with it in his unsteady hand. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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By WILL PAYNE 


“Loman, I don’t know where he is.”’ 
Hal found himself speaking collectedly and 
convincingly. ‘‘We met in a little village 
in New Jersey called Round Hill. A man 
there named William Thompson was a friend of Billy, 
and we agreed when we first separated to keep in touch 
with each other by writing to him. Then I shook Billy 
in Quebec and I haven’t heard from him since. We might 
find him through Thompson.” 

Loman saw that he was telling the truth, and passed 
his hand over his head. The vein died out of his forehead. 
He was rather fond of Hal—when he wasn’t fighting for 
his own life. 

“Well, it’s up to you,” he said coolly. ‘‘We have three 
days in which to find him. If we don’t find him in that 
time, maybe I can give you a run for your life; maybe 
not. Think it over. There’s no use your staying around 
the office. Suppose you come back about two.” 

In the cool tone Hal felt the edge of the knife. He left 
the office mechanically and walked toward his lodging 
without knowing where he was going. The helplessness 
had overcome him again. In his tormented soul the dumb 
terror of betraying Billy was, someway, as great as the 
terror of crossing Loman. He used to be alert and nervy 
enough—he felt an intolerable irritation. It was too 
much—Loman’s fatal wrath just at this time. With pains 
and shrewdness and daring he had pulled himself up, and 


. now he was to be kicked back into the pit again, just 


when he was definitely leaving it. In danger of arrest 
all the time, and decently anxious about his wife, he was 
overworn. There was less spring in his nerves. He had 
asuperstitious dread of defeat. If once bad luck fastened 
on a man he was done for. He walked on, adrift and 
distraught. 

In the periodical visits to his branch offices Loman 
overlooked things pretty thoroughly, going into all sorts 
of details. And in the officesthey knew hismoods. To-day, 
returning from a hasty luncheon, he was turning over the 
leaves of a letter-copying book when the boy came back 
with the mail. Loman silently extended his hand for it, 
and the boy lost no time in turning over the score or so 
of letters. 

The bucket-shop man looked over the envelopes one 
by one, opening several as they happened to attract his 
curiosity, and tossing the others to a clerk. He came to 
one addressed to George Hackstaff, the name Hal went by. 
It was postmarked Round Hill, New Jersey. Loman at 
once put it in his pocket. When he was through with the 
other envelopes he went to the back room and opened 
Hal’s letter without the least hesitation. The scrawl on a 
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sheet of coarse notepaper said: 
““Been out of town or would have 
sent you this before.’’ Inclosed 
was Ettelson’s letter, written at 
the Wyckoffs’. That, too, Loman 
opened unhesitatingly. 

Heread the letterthrough calmly 
—even appreciated Billy’s forlorn 
position and the touching nature 
of his frank appeal for funds to the 
pal who had once deserted him. 
Loman rubbed his hand over his 
head. He really hated to do it. 
But he made a memorandum of the 
address. Then he refolded the let- 
ter so as to leave the name and 
address uppermost. He wrote a 
telegram to Manuel Peter, Chicago ; 
put letter and telegram in his pocket 
and went back to the outer office. 

Hal came in at two o’clock, still 
pale. Loman slipped a big hand 
under his arm, and they went to 
the back room, where the bucket- 
shop man closed the door. 

““A letter just came for you, 
Hal,” he said quietly. ‘‘I opened 
it.” He took it from his pocket 
and showed it. Little was visible 
save Billy’s signature, the assumed 
name hegave, and theaddress. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose it would do any good 
for you to read it. Do you?” 

Hal heard himself saying: ‘‘No, 
I don’t suppose it would do any 
good for me to read it.” 

“Suppose we burn it, then.” 

“Yes. Burn it,’ Hal replied. 
He was thinking: ‘“‘The walls are 
solid; nobody can see or hear.’ 

Loman stepped over to the grate, stooped and struck 
amatch. He stood watching as the curling, ashy crust fell 
to pieces. He seemed perfectly composed as he turned 
to Hal. 

““Now we can go ahead without any trouble,” he said 
calmly. 

“Yes,’’ said Hal. He could not take his eyes from the 
little ashy heap that was already sinking indistinguishably 
into the litter of the grate. He thought: “They can’t 
find the blood-stains.”’ 

“Probably it would be just as well for you to run out 
of town for a couple of days,” said Loman. ‘“‘I’ll leave for 
Chicago to-night.’ 

Hal looked up at Loman as though he were awaking. 
“Yes, I'll get out of town for a couple of days,”’ he said. 

He understood it perfectly. The fiction was to be that 
he was out of town when the letter came, that he never saw 
it and somehow it fell into the hands of the police. By a 
kind of mechanical process his brain comprehended how 
clever it was. They would never find the blood-stains; 
and with that his stupefied powers began to rouse and knit. 
He began to arm himself against what he had done. As 
he walked out of the office he said to himself: “‘It is the 
way of life. The weaker man must go to the wall.” 


Vil 


[OuANS train was late and it was evening when he 
reached Chicago. His own affairs engaged him for a 
time in the morning, and it was nearly noon when he found 
himself closeted with Mr. Peter. 

And then, with much rage and bad language on the 
capitalist’s part, he learned that his wire from Montreal 
had come to hand before three o’clock and had at once 
been turned over to the detective agency, which had sent 
an operative out from Buffalo on the next train. The 
Wyckoffs were not disposed to tell the man much at first, 
but finally he learned that Ettelson had been there and 
had left six hours before, accompanied by a Mr. Margrave. 

Loman stared at the raging capitalist and rubbed his 
hand over his head in perplexity. 

“He couldn’t have done it, I tell you,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“But he did do it!’ Peter replied; 
Here’s the detective’s report.”’ 

The bucket-shop man looked over the sheets of type- 
written tissue, quite at a loss, and Mr. Peter’s mind over- 
flowed. 

“More expense! More expense! 
detectives! And nothing done! Nothing done! I was 
a fool to listen to you, Loman! You're a fool yourself! 
There won’t be any more compromising! The dirty dogs! 
We'll get ’em!— We'll get ’em both!” 

“But Peter, see here,” Loman interrupted irritably. 
“T tell youit ain’t possible. Hesays Margrave and Ettelson 
left the farm at noon. Margrave was in my office at 
Montreal as late as two o’clock.”’ 

“What difference does it make?” Peter replied. 
scoundrelly farmer lied about the time they left. 
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they were right there when the block- 
head of a detective was—under the bed 
—behind the door. The scoundrelly 
farmer was in the plot. What did the 
fool detective care as long as he got his 
money? Margrave just played horse 
with you. He knew you was an ass and 
he could do it!”’ 

“But suppose Margrave did leave 
Montreal at two o’clock to get Ettelson 
away? You don’t mean to tell me he 
could get to a farm a hundred miles 
from Buffalo by supper-time,’’ Loman 
objected. 

“Pooh! Pooh! What difference does 
it make? Of course he could do it, for 
he did doit. What’s the use of arguing? 
Who else could it have been except 
Margrave? Who else knew anything 
about it? Loman, you know well enough 
it must have been Margrave.” 

Loman rubbed his head. “I don’t 
know what to make of it,’”’ he confessed. 

“But I know what to make of it.” 
Mr. Peternodded. ‘“ Yousay Margrave 
was in your office at Montreal at two 
o’clock. He can’t be far away, then. 
We'll nab him. We’ll show him what 
playing horse is really like. We'll see 
what he’ll say with handcuffs on his 
wrists. I’m doing this now, Loman!”’ 
he added, raising his voice warningly as 
he saw that the bucket-shop man was 
about to interrupt. ‘‘ You can just drop 
it if you want to be friends with me.” 

‘“‘T’m through with it,’’ Loman replied 
quietly. 

Nevertheless, as he went out, he was 
irritated and in doubt. How could Hal 
have gone from Montreal to the farm 
in time? He went around to Adams Street, dropped 
into a railroad office and looked at a time-table. So far 
as he could see, the thing was impossible. Yet who else 
but Hal could it have been? He walked on to his office. 
The broker’s white face and the scene in the back room 
before the grate recurred to him. He could be generous 
enough, and he had his honor. He would force another 
man to betray a pal, but he would not betray a pal himself 
—except in a desperate case. Finally, he took a chance. 

In the code of the firm he wrote this dispatch to Hack- 
staff at the Montreal office: 

“All off. E. got away. Detective says you helped him 
escape. Old man wild. Knows where you are. Half-hour 
may be too late.” 

This he sent over his private wire. Then he went to the 
lavatory and literally washed his hands. He had some 
odd notions. In his mind a certain account with Hal 
Margrave was marked ‘‘Closed.”’ 

Before Loman’s hands were dry, the operator in the 
Montreal office stood up, a transcribed message in his hand.- 

Mr. Hackstaff had been showing himself more openly 
about the office to-day. Just now he was in the public 
room, talking with a worried customer about the chances 
of arise in Steel preferred. He took the message from the 
operator carelessly and went on talking to the customer. 

The operator moved uneasily. ‘‘Any answer, Mr. 
Hackstaff? It’s from Mr. Loman,”’ he said. 

Hal lifted up the message and read it; then, slowly, 
read it again ; then, leisurely, tore it into fine bits and tossed 
the crumpled handful on the floor. Without answering 
the operator, he continued to the customer: 

“The market acts strong, you see, and Steel is bound 
to be one of the first things to move. I believe it’s good 
for five points within a week.” 

The worried customer studied the quotations dubiously. 
Hal waited, outwardly cool. Inwardly, a blind fury of 
disappointment possessed him. 

This cock-and-bull story about his having helped Billy 
to escape! No, they couldn’t do him that way, the un- 
speakable dogs! It was all a job! Loman had sold him 
out! They had Billy, and now they proposed to throw 
him over without his reward! The unthinkable curs! 
They couldn’t do him that way! Let them come on! 

He had paled slightly, and he was looking at the black- 
board, his head a little to one side, as though he were 
studying out some combination among the quotations. 

No, he wouldn’t run! Let them come on! The curs 
couldn’t do him that way! He wouldn’t run! 

Nevertheless, he stepped over, leisurely took down his 
overcoat and put it on, and walked out of the office 
blindly. An inexplicable compulsion to go, pressing 
against his rage, maddened and confused him. He was 
going toward his lodging-house without knowing why. 

By a process of its own, his mind fell back to the stay 
in Quebec. To be hunted, to double and slink, 
living in a nasty little hotel, anxious about money! 

Then he stopped with a shock. Why, even now he was 
in flight! He must be going crazy, or he would have 
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remembered to provide himself with money. Of 
he must have money. He turned back, and thought 
a kind of vengeful joy that he would take every cent 
was in the office. This objective cleared his minal 


he quickened his pace. 


Walking briskly, then, he came to the spot vie 
had stood the morning he reached Montreal—wher 


narrow street, hardly more than an alley, sloped = 
from the greater thoroughfare, leading to Loman’s offi, 


A cab had drawn up at the curb there. Two men yw 


leaving it and stepping briskly toward the bucket-shc. 


One of them was in citizen’s dress. The other—a nat 
little old fellow with prim side-whiskers and gold-bow 
spectacles like a deacon—was in the uniform of an offic 
of police. ¢ 

There was a galvanic movement of Margrave’s nerv: 
He walked rapidly past the corner and down the 


turning up his coat-collar and pulling down his hat. | 


It had begun! It had begun! The idea repeated 


endlessly in hismind. To fly, to dodge and double, a hunt) 
animal, cut off from everything, slinking in dirty hol) 


always afraid! He lifted his torment to the sight of Heaye 

But he must be quick. They were hot after him, 
he hurried on he thought despairingly: ‘‘ It is the bad Inc 
the bad luck on account of Billy!” 


He remembered there was a train he could a 


he hurried. 


Vu 
te WAS Christmas night. Hal Margrave — | 
that. Before Christmas he had written to Loma) 
asking a loan of one hundred dollars. Being ill, out | 
funds and too far out of hope to stand upon self-respe. 
or prudence, he had gone that far. After four days, wi 
no answer, he understood that the bucket-shop man hi| 


definitely cast him off, so he had left the third-class hot | 
and gone to a lodging-house where he could get a bed | | 


fifteen cents. 


The floor of the lodging-house office was sprinkled » 4 


sand. There was no furniture save a writing-table, t) 
clerk’s small desk and a score of heavy wooden chaii 


A dozen men sat about the steam coils in unsociable lis 


lessness. Hal stared dully at the short ‘‘Help Wanted 


column in the evening paper, and, half mechanical] 
moved over to a window for better light. As he sat dov 


the man in the next chair turned around. It was Ettelso! 
In the sharp gathering of Margrave’s nerves there w 


hardly more volition than when a worm curls up at ap 
See: 


prick. 


For a moment Ettelson, too, stared with wide eye 
‘How are you, Hal?” he 
‘“Why, I’ve been under the weather—a cold that han; 


Then he said quietly: ‘ 


on. Guess it’s a touch of the grip,’’ Hal muttered foolishl 
There was a pause. Then Ettelson asked, as quiet 
as before: ‘‘Were you looking for me, Hal?” :. 


“Huh? No. I wasn’t looking for you, Billy,” ; 
replied, not understanding Billy’s thought that ] P 
might still mean to complete his betrayal. a 

Ettelson was taking in the other’s appearance | 
something of the beaten, bewildere 
“‘T’ve been here a mont 


seedy, ill look; 
under-dog in his wavering eyes. 
myself,’”’ he said. 
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ave hesitated a moment. The flesh puckered 
his eyes. ‘‘How—you finding something to do 

He was hungry. 
dden great pity moved Ettelson. ‘“‘Oh, yes! We 
id plenty to do here, Hal.’”” He laughed a little, 
y. ‘‘I guess we’re to take pot-luck together right 
ugh it, Hal, as we began.” 
Someway it toned up Margrave’s fallow mind. ‘‘I 
dn’t know as I would see you again, Billy. I hadn’t 
sard from you, you know.” 
“T wrote you a letter six weeks ago from the place where 
was staying in Western New York,” said Ettelson, his 
ves on his friend. 
“Ts that so?’’ Hal exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t get it. I was 
Montreal, in Loman’s office, for a while. Then the dog 
irew me over. I had to light out again. Probably I left 
st before your letter came.”’ 
This lie, also, encouraged him. It seemed plausible, and 
ie coolness with which he told it gave him a sort of hope 
“Tt wouldn’t have mattered, Hal,”’ Billy replied simply. 
If you had come here looking for me to send me back to 
iicago I shouldn’t have run away. I’ve 
sen thinking about going back there—to 
‘ve myself up and take my medicine. I 
ite it on account of my wife and child. 
oat makes me hesitate. Otherwise I’d go 
-onee. I will not run any farther. Iam 
ady to do what seems demanded of me.” 
Hal stared at him, trying to understand. 
esaw that Billy, who used to be so nerve- 
ss, how spokeserenely, as though he feared 
thing. He wondered if it was merely a 
bilety in revenge which made Ettelson 
sh to calm him before handing him over 
| the police. ‘‘No,” he said to himself, 
ie’s got hold of something—something 
1s happened to him.” 
He frowned and looked down. ‘‘I don’t 
je what good you could do, locked up in 
liet,” he muttered sullenly. 
“Why, I’ve done wrong,’’ Ettelson re- 
ied simply. ‘‘It isn’t only the stealing 
ym the bank; but see all the misery that 
1s come from_it. The wrong won’t go 
yay until it’s paid for.” 
_ Again Hal said to himself: ‘‘Something 
_ishappened tohim.” Aloud he answered 
illenly: “I don’t feel that way. Peter’s 
he thief, and Peter’s the bank. That 


tburban Trolleys was a rotten deal all 
jrough. Guess Voss’ brother-in-law San- 
(tson could have told you that. They 
jed to do him up, all right. I want to 
{ton my feet again.” He gnawed his lip. 
Hk Iwas back in the States where I could 
{t hold of something to do’’—the flesh 
_Jekered around his eyes again. ‘‘ You say 
‘jure at work?”’ 
_ “Oh, yes; I’m with a gang of men cut- 
‘ligice.” Ettelson laughed. ‘‘I’mstrong 
a d hard as nails now.” 

_ “Cutting ice?” Halrepeated, and gnawed 
|; lip again. ‘Is there—do you suppose 
ould get a chance at it? I don’t know 
\ether—I’m strong enough—with this 
(ld”” He felt an awful humiliation. 
_ Ettelson bent toward him with that great 
trill of pity, then threw an arm over his 
soulder. “You're out of funds, Hal?’’ he 
ve softly. 
_“T spent the last I had for breakfast this 
Aree 

Ettelson sprang up and dragged him to 
i feet, an arm still around him. “Come 
‘\th me. I know a good little place for roast beef and 
tked potatoes, cheap.” 
ave resisted, shaking. 
; at Billy! ” 
5 laughed and held on. 
You come on!”’ 
I couldn’t eat it.” 
on looked at him again. ‘‘ Why, Hal, you're sick. 
—we'll bunk together. You come with me. I’m 
to bring you something you can eat. You must 


i 


“No, I can’t take your 


“Pot-luck, old man! 


‘ 1e cubby-hole and looked in. 

Awake yet?” he called out. ‘You were snoozing 
en I got up.” 

Yes. Ifeel better. I’ll get up,” said Hal. 

No. Keep still. I’ve got breakfast here. We can be 
‘lish and eat in bed if we are broke.” 

_ +t was still early. A gas-jet burning in the narrow hall 
re a dim light in the tiny room that held two bunks, 
» above the other. Ettelson was dressed for his work, 
z frayed trousers tied with string to keep out the snow, 
ed scarf bound around his hat and ears. He wore 


Something of the Beaten, 
Bewildered Under-Dog 
in His Wavering Eyes 


thick woolen mittens. One hand held a small tin pail of 
coffee, and, carried in the breast of his overcoat to keep it 
warm, he had a glass with two boiled eggs and some toast. 

“You bet it’s no good old summertime outside,” he 
said. ‘I expect there’s icicles in this coffee. I’ll just heat 
it up over the gas.” 

Now that the mittens were off, Hal noticed how red and 
chapped his hands were. The ailing man began to eat, in 
a beaten doggedness, while Billy sat on the edge of the bunk 
and watched him approvingly. 

“You'll be up and around, fine as a fiddle, ina couple of 
days,” he said. “You must keep still and warm to-day.”’ 
The chapped hand rested on Margrave’s forehead lightly. 
“You don’t seem to have any fever this morning. Well, 
you keep still. I’ve got to light out if I’m going to keep 
my job.” He stood up, smiling. 

The last bit of toast had stuck in Margrave’s throat. 
He lifted himself to a sitting posture, his face drawn. 

“Why don’t you go away and leave me, Billy, as I left 
you in Quebec?” 


Kttelson returned his look gravely. ‘You are sick, 


Hal, and I was drunk. There’s a difference in that.” 
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“‘T’d have left you if you had been sick.”’ 

Billy smiled and shook his head. ‘‘Oh, no, you wouldn’t! 
I know you better than you know yourself. See here, Hal, 
you liestill to-day. I’vegotascheme for both of us. Some- 
thing good. I’ll talk it over with you to-night.” 

Margrave only half heard. ‘‘ You don’t know.” He 
bent over, staring up into his friend’s face. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what I’ve done. I haven’t been square with you. 
It wasn’t only there in Quebec. Afterward, Billy Wy 

Ettelson laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ What does it 
matter, old man? We started wrong. I didn’t do right 
by you, either. I got drunk and harassed you. We started 
wrong. But we’re going to end right. I’ve got it figured 


out.’”’ He nodded. ‘You wait until to-night and we'll 
talk it over. Take care of yourself to-day. I’ve got to 
go now.” 


Margrave lay back in the bunk when his pal was gone. 
‘What is it he’s got hold of ?’’ he saidto himself. It seemed 
to him that he knew, and he was mightily afraid of it. 

He was dressed and huddled by the steam-pipes in the 
office when Ettelson came in, bringing a bowl of soup and 
apiece of chicken. One could see that he had been working 
hard. Cold detached itself from his clothes. 
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“Got paid this afternoon; so we’re flush, you know,” 
he said, as he disclosed the chicken. ‘I'll go get something 
to eat myself now.” 

When he returned and sat beside his friend, stretching 
his weary limbs, he started to talk, jokingly, about the 
ice-cutting. Hal interrupted. 

“What was it you meant—your plan for both of us?” 
He thought he knew the answer. 

Ettelson considered gravely. 

“Tm a very different man from what I was in Quebec, 
Hal. I’ve done you wrong, and other people wrong. I 
want to pay asfarasI can. I want you to remember me— 
to think about me hereafter. As soon as you can get out 
I’m going back to Chicago to give myself up, and I want to 
arrange it with them so if I give myself up and plead guilty 
they will let you go free. I’m the one that stole from the 
bank. I think Mr. Slocum will do it.” 

This was not the answer Margrave had expected. For 
a moment he could not close his parted lips or move his 
fascinated eyes. He felt himself in the presence of some- 
thing —he searcely knew what—that shook his heart. 

“No!” he cried out. . 

“Yes, yes,” said Billy. ‘It’s what I’ve 
made up my mind to.” 

“No!”’ Margrave struggled against that 
something which was overwhelming him. 
“No!” he-cried again. Heseized his friend’s 
wrist. ‘‘ Pot-luck, Billy! Pot-luck!”’ 

Theembezzler gave a little contented laugh 
and took Margrave’s hand. ‘‘Don’t you see 
this is pot-luck? It is what I wish for my 
own sake—a little thing —one small coin—to 
offer to my Master. It will bring me peace 
in Joliet.” 

Margrave knew now what it was against 
which he had struggled and which threatened 
tooverwhelm him. ‘‘ Do you—feel so, Billy?”’ 
he asked, under his breath. At the moment 
something tremendous stood before him 
offering itself. 

“Oh, yes!”” Ettelson avowed, and again 
gave the little contented laugh. 

Margrave passed his hand over his brow. 
“‘T can hardly see it so,’’ he muttered. 

“No,” said Billy, low. “It’s for that 
I want you to think about me hereafter. 
Maybe you will see it so then.” 

In the night Margrave lay thinking and 
struggling. He knew now, clearly enough, 
what it was that Billy had got hold of which 
changed him. But the tough roots of the will 
for life, which had kept the broker out of the 
lake at his sickest and worst, quickened 
against Billy’s self-effacing creed. No, it was 
not for him. That meek surrender was for 
the soft and timid, like Billy; for those who 
sought to escape the battle whose brunt they 
could not bear. It was not for him. 

Nevertheless, he made no further opposi- 
tion to Billy’s plan, and the next day the 
embezzler wrote to Mr. Slocum asking him to 
pardon Hal and offering to give himself up 
and plead guilty. The banker’s answer was 
to be by a personal advertisement in the 


Messenger. 
IX 
R. SLOCUM read the letter carefully. 
It ran: 


“T am ready to come back and take my 
punishment. Iam guilty andshould be pun- 
ished. But I wish to say something to you 
of the long time when you were kind to 
me, before I forfeited your kindness. If I 
had not been weak and criminal Hal 

Margrave would not have been ruined and an outcast. I 
am responsible for him. I want you to let me pay my debt 
to him as farasI can. [want you to let Hal go free if I 
come back at once and plead guilty. If I am punished 
the law will be satisfied. The example will be set to others. 
[have no right to drive a bargain with you. I do not mean 
that. But I ask you this as a poor man who has gone far 
wrong and done much evil, and repented, and now wishes 
to do some good. Nothing will be lost, for Hal will live 
right from then on. Iknowthat. This I ask for my peace 
hereafter—from one who was kind to me and taught me 
where to look for peace and who knows what it means to 
satisfy the needs of one’s soul. It is not easy for one who 
has been wronged to believe that the wrongdoer repents. 
But I have repented. I am ready for the punishment. 
Help me in this.” Directions for the personal in the 
Messenger followed. 

Slocum laid down the letter. There was a place in him 
which it profoundly touched. He was formally religious, 
and out of Billy’s plea there arose an everlasting figure 
in whose name the mercy was to be shown. The banker 
himself had gone wrong, and the dumb hunger to atone 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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All that I Had Learned from the White Man in that 
Moment Dropped Away from Me 


MUST give you a few words of explanation about my- 
| self, so that you may understand the occurrences of 

which I am going to tell you. Jama man of color. 
But there is not a drop of negro blood in me, thanks to 
Whoever makes up the human stuff and sends it out. My 
people were the Ponca tribe. For four hundred years they 
lived on thé same ground, hunting, fishing and raising 
corn. About thirty years ago they were driven out by an 
agent, at a day’s notice, down into the Bad Lands. In two 
years half of them died there. 

Then my father said: ‘‘ We will go back.” 

He was only one of the head men—the chief was over 
him. But whenever that little, lame, dark man spoke, 
which was seldom, the tribe followed. 

All of us that were left alive went back—men, women and 
children—tramping for hundreds of miles. We carried our 
dead back with us to bury in our own ground. 

One day on the march, as I was helping to carry a big 
load, I slipped and fell over the bank. I was only about 
ten years old then—a lean, lank boy. I caught by a thorn- 
bush and hung there and yelled. There was a big precipice 
below. Something came over the bank above. It was a 
thin, brown hand. I grabbed it and pulled. It turned out 
to be little Shona’s hand. She was a head man’s daughter. 
She could not help me up, but she did not let me fall. Often, 
with the other boys, I had tormented her, and hooted at 
her. We called her the ugliest girl in the tribe, and maybe 
she was. 

But she clung now with one arm to a tree and gave me 
the other hand, looking down at me, and at last I dragged 
myself up. I don’t see why I didn’t pull her arm out of the 
socket. 

When I climbed up at last on the level, I shook like an 
old rag. Shona looked at me. 

“You’re bleeding,”’ said the little thing. 
salve.” 

Her own arm hung straight by her side, but she would not 
even look at it. I ran off for the salve. I remember that I 
came to her again that afternoon and said: 

“Hey! You saved my life!” 

She only laughed, and we said nothing more about it. 

But I never forgot how strong and soft that girl’s hand 
was, and how kind her eyes were, looking down. No, I 
never in my life afterward forgot that. 

When I was twelve I was sent to the Indian school in 
Philadelphia. My name was changed to John Woods. 
Shona, too, was among the girls sent then. Her name was 
made Maggie. Many of the girls were prettier and more 
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quick to learn than she. But I never cared to know any of 
them. I may as well say, just here, that there never was 
but one woman for me in the world, and that was Shona. 

We were taught to talk, to dress, to go through the rou- 
tine of every day like white men. Whether we ever thought 
like them, I doubt. We passed through the usual course 
of white boys in a high school. We were given a nibble at 
all kinds of book knowledge. The white boys taught us 
base and foot ball. Wewent to church. Some good women 
made us a Christmas tree every year, and sang anthems to 
us. One fashionable woman used to take us sometimes to 
the opera and theatre. I went to see Salvini in Othello. I 
saw Shona in another box with some of the girls and would 
have ordered her home if I could. 

Presently I was transferred to the Carlisle school. The 
overseer there at once put me in the shops. His only idea 
about Indians was that they should all work at mechanical 
trades. 

God knows, I wanted to work. How else should I pay 
my way in the world? The land that my family owned 
for hundreds of years was not ours now. But I always 
meant to go back to it—to it and to no other—and to make 
my living out of it. 

The captain put me to carpentering and plumbing. Now, 
I could see no moral quality in a drain or a hammer that 
was not ina spade. The land held all the work there was 
for me in this world. 

I went into his shops to satisfy him But quietly I 
studied farming. Some of the boys, on leaving, tried for 
clerkships in Washington, ‘“‘ wanting to make men of them- 
selves,’ they said. But there never was any man’s work 
possible to me but that in the earth. 

About this time I got leave once to go down to Philadel- 
phia with some other men. They all went to the shows and 
into the crowd, but I hurried back to the quiet old school- 
house on Eleventh Street. 

lasked for Shona. But when she came into the parlor I 
had nothing at all to say to her. She told me how far she 
had gone in her books, and then she played a little march 
very nicely on the piano. Then the clock struck, and I got 
up to go back to Carlisle. 

I had wanted to say to her not to worry about books or 
the piano, if she would just learn to make bread, and to 
cook, so that we could be comfortable in the little house I 
meant to build for us. That really was what I came down 
to say. ButIwas dumb. I could not speak a single word. 
I got up and shook hands good-by with her, and then I 
cried out: ‘Four o’clock! Train!’’ And hurried out. I 
did not really care what o’clock it was, only to get away, 
get out of her sight. But when IJ reached the front door I 
remembered something which J must ask her. I rushed 
back. She was standing by the window. 

“Would you like our house to be built by the river, or 
under the cliff?’’ I shouted as I opened the door. Then I 
saw that she had been crying. Her cheeks were all dabbled 


with wet. In a minute I had her in my arms. Then we 
understood each other for once and always. 
I was made tutor in the school for two years. Then I 


was sent home. 
thing happened. 

The brother of the lady who had taken us to see Salvini 
had, after that night, always shown an interest in the 
“Young Sons of the Forest,” as he called us. He often 
used to take some of us out in his yacht or to the theatre, 
and would watch us curiously, as if we were a new kind of 
germ which he meant to develop. He was in character 
what I should call a light-weight man, but kind and mean- 
ing well at bottom. He was now in Congress from a New 
Jersey district. 

One day that summer he came up to Carlisle on business, 
and sent for me. 

“What do you mean to do, Woods, when you leave this 
school?”’ he said. 

“Go back to my tribe for a couple of months,” I said. 
“‘T have not been with my father for six years.” 

“Father, eh?” He looked at me, slowly rubbing his 
chin. ‘Blanket Indian ?”’ 

“T suppose you might call him that,” Isaid. ‘He is the 
head man, Gray Wolf. He has not the habits of the whites. 
But he hasagreat mind. He is wise, sane; he comprehends 
the people about him, and the times he lives in, better than 
any man I ever have seen.” 

I spoke hotly, for I had the same feeling for no living 
thing that I had for my father. Whenever I read of great 
prophets, or leaders in Roman or English history, or even 
in the Bible, I always thought of the little silent head man. 
His few sayings that I remembered seemed to me to be of 
the same stuff as the words that have helped the world. 


But the week before I started a queer 
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“‘Thave heard that Gray Wolf has much influence amo; 
the tribe,’”’ said Randall gravely. ‘‘That will be to yo! 
advantage in a plan that I have made for you. Sit doy 
Itisonlya plan as yet, and what I say to younowis strict! 
in confidence.” 

He then told me that Mark Pusey, the man who had be 
agent in our Reservation for years, had recently taken | 
himself a wife. | 

“She is young and pretty and flighty, the Bishop te 
me,” said Mr. Randall, ‘‘and she is dragging Pusey to t 
Kast to live. If she succeeds, the post of agent will — 
vacant. I have long thought it should be given to an ed, 
cated Indian. In fact, to cut the matter short, I thoug 
of you, Woods. What is the use of training you for years 
send you straight down into the slough again? My id 
is that you shall go back, marry some nice civilized gi 
occupy the agent’s house, and give your life to developi) 
the land in the Reservation, and still more to developi 
your people. Hey? How does that jump with yo 
humor?” Randall held out both hands, and wrung min 
laughing. “Tsee! I understand, my boy! I was not mi 
taken in you. Now, I am going back to Washington ¢) 
night, and I will put this thing in train. Keep your oy) 
counsel. Go back to the Reservation, and you will a 
from me before long.” 

Hence I went back to the Reservation, after the s er 
years’ training, with the secret heat at my heart that t]) 
son of the king has when he is going to take command. 
was quite satisfied that I could manage both the land ar’ 
the people with a wisdom which never before had be 
brought to bear on them. Four of us men, and four girl 
went out under the care of Mr. Law, the Secretary of a 
Indian Aid Society. I did not think it worth while to ta 
to him about the problem which I was going to solve. E 
was, I thought, an outsider—a shallow observer! Ye) 
oddly, on the journey, it seldom occurred to me that I wi. 
an Indian. I had grown so used now to going about in t} 
cars, to wearing coats and trousers, to gossiping over th 
daily papers, and to the other habits of the white me) 
that I forgot, most of the time, that I was not one of ther, 

I did speak to Mr. Law once or twice of my father, quotir: 
his words in a Great Council held in Washington. 

The Secretary listened respectfully. “There is s always 
singular force and shrewdness in he cutter ances of aq 
chief,”’ he said. Sey 

I replied that there were few men like him i in the worl 
He was, in fact, one of the half-dozen great leaders of me 
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ORAWN BY ALLEN TRUE 


\\" had No Right to be This Thing! 


living, though his influence was confined within such 

rov I spoke with heat, and I fancied Mr. Law’s 
twinkled as he turned away. 

- We left the railway at a little station on the border of the 

Reservation. It was misting heavily, and we stood beside 

he pile of our luggage on the platform, watching the train 

ouff away out of sight across the gray prairie. 

“We'll get a hot supper at the little hotel here,” said 
‘fr, Law cheerfully, ‘‘and a good night’s sleep, and then 
ye'll be fresh for a drive to the Reservation in the morn- 
n ted - 

Two men were squatted under the shelving shed gam- 
jing. One stood up when I came near, and came out in the 
ain. He was wrapped in a torn blanket, a ragged felt hat 
yas pulled over his face; his hair was matted, his legs were 
logged with the mud of the road; stale 

ggs and grease were caked upon his shirt. 

“Son!” he said. 


| [felt as if I could strike him dead to the 
round. Hehad noright to be this thing! 
_ Had I worked for all these years up, and 
ie had stayed—there? 

_ IT would go on working up and up, and 

e would stay—there! 

Mr. Law stood apart, courteous, but 
vatehful. 

“This is my father, Mr. Law,’ I said. 
‘He has walked here to meet me. I shall 

o home with him now, and meet you in 
he morning.” 

_ We walked home that night together. 
lot a word passed between us about his 
_ ondition or mine—his filth or my fashion- 
ple clothes, his great brain or my poor 
pine, his ignorance or my education. But 
_'e knew and weighed all the difference 
_etween us to the last atom. He had the 
een senses and fine nerves of a woman. 
t was that womanish part of him that 
jade him cling to his children, like an 
nimal, with no reason, and that forced 
jim to gamble as he did. I found that 
is teepee was the poorest in the Reserva- 
on. Every penny of his allowance he 
ambled away before it crossed his hands. 
As we walked through the misty night 
e talked of matters much too high for 
te. The character of the red man and 
ae negro, their condition, the change in 
je aims and creed of the white American 
uring the last two generations. I felt 
aat I was a schoolboy as I listened. He 
_ulked from the great height of wisdom and 
ze, I laughed in the darkness to think 
‘hat the glib talk-choppers at Washing- 
ym would say to hear the verdict pro- 
ounced on them and their generation by 
ais dirty blanket Indian. ‘‘The white 
Merican,”’ Iremember he said once, ‘‘ fifty 
fears ago worshiped liberty. Now he 
orships money. Sanity and good morals 
ever will get the upper hand in politics 
hile the Presidential contest takes place 
very four years. The bribery and cor- 
iption of one campaign are hardly over 
hen another begins. Politics would be 
urer if the term were doubled in length.” 

He showed me through his wretched yard and teepee. 
| “You will have a room at the agency,” he said, ‘‘but if 
ou ever need a home, or me—I am here.” He put his 
and on my head and called me by my Indian name. I 
ioked into his eyes, and knew for the first time what he 
as to me. Not Shona—not my child, if I should ever 
ave a child—not any man nor any God could ever come 
5 close to me as he, filthy as he was. 

The girls and men came presently. I led Shona to him 
»onee. According to our custom, we stood before him, 
id he blessed us. 

Then she and I crossed the road, and went down into 
1e forest. It was a misty morning, and the wet branches 
apped in our faces: a hidden heat was in the air: the 
nells of the earth that we knew so well when we were 
uildren crept out to us, one by one. I looked at Shona; 
could not take my eyes from her face. It was all inno- 
nee and softness—the meaning of the damp earth, of 
© warm air, of life itself, was in it for me. I took her by 
e hand, and we walked on together. 

“You, Shona, you!” I said. 

All that I had learned from the white man in that mo- 
ent dropped away from me. We would live here in the 
_ ‘rest together. Yes, live. She understood. 

Ido not know whether we spoke at all to each other. I 
_ und myself giving an old call to the hunt, which I had not 
_vard since I was a boy. 

_ \Just then Pusey, the agent, came hurrying after us, 


; outing to me. He was a stout, bustling young fellow, 


_over with my coarse fingers. 
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and wore, that day, I remember, a check suit with a red 
necktie. He did not belong to the forest. 

“Hello, John,” he called, ‘“‘I’ve been looking for you! 
I had a letter from Randall just now that concerns you. 
Very satisfactory to me, I assure you. And this is Miss 
Shona? Oh, I’ve heard!” winking significantly. ‘‘Mrs. 
Pusey wishes you both to come up to the agency. I want 
you to see my wife. She’s not bad to look at, eh?” laughing 
and tossing his head like a boy. 

As we went to the house, he told us how impatient they 
were to give up the agency. 

““My wife never has seen the East—God’s country. She 
expects to begin really to live there. Naturally women look 
at it in that way. I’ve been comfortable enough here with 
the tribe. But it’s a mean and dull life for a pretty girl, 


““No Man Shall Call My Father a Thief, and Live!” I Said 


you know. I’ve an opening in Newark, New Jersey— 
brush factory—small income fora year or two. But it’sa 
foothold. So the sooner you can take charge, Woods, the 
better we'll be pleased.”’ 

Mrs. Pusey welcomed us in a flutter of delight. She was 
a plump, childish little woman, with fair curls and blue 
eyes like a doll’s. Her gown was pink, and her neck and 
arms glittered with beads. 

“Oh, yes, we'll go as soon as you can take hold,’ she 
cried, clapping her fat hands. ‘To think I am to see the 
East at last! You must give me some hints, Miss Shona, 
about my clothes. Are they wearing flounces in New York 
now?” 

“T’m sorry Pusey has such a foolish wife,” I said when 
we came away. 

“‘Foolish?”’ said Shona gravely. ‘‘No. Why should 
she wear old-fashioned frocks? Flounces have been out a 
long time in the East.” 

““We will be married next week, Shona,’ I said pres- 
ently. 

Her brown face softened and reddened, but she said 
nothing. Presently she took me by the hand, and led me 
to the door of her lodge. Then she brought out some table- 
cloths and china cups and a teapot. 

“These are for our home, John,’ 
saved my weekly pennies for two years. 
like them.” 

I couldn’t say a word as I turned the foolish little things 
It was the only time in my 


she said shyly. “I 
I hope you will 
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life that the tears came to my eyes. I left her and hurried 
into the thicket to be alone. As I stood in that clump of 
wet bushes, it seemed to me I had reached the summit of 
good in this life. The woman I loved was mine, home was 
waiting for us: work, triumph, delight, to fill every day of 
the years to come. My people were given to me to lift up, 
and I had the education and the will to doit. Fora minute 
I stood there in the bushes, panting, facing life—trium- 
phant. 

Then 

My father broke through the thorn bushes. His blanket 
was gone, and he looked more lean and ragged than usual. 
But he spoke, as always, with a grave dignity. 

“T must have some money, John. Pytock has my 
blanket. He won it fairly. But I must win it back before 
night.”’ 

Now, Pytock was the drunken dog with 
whom he played every day. I gave him the 
money without a word. It was too late for 
words! It was too late when he was born. 
This thing was in his blood then. 

He nodded and turned away, and soon was 
out of sight. But my whole life was changed. 
It was as if I had been walking singing on a 
flowery path, and a crack had broken open in 
it—down to hell. 

During the next week I was busy with 
Pusey. I had a room at the agency and he 
went over all the books of the Reservation 
with me. They were the books he had kept 
during his control, and he explained his 
methods in dealing with the tribe. He was 
a just, well-meaning fellow, but he did not 
understand the red men. I fancied that I, 
being one of them, would do better, and this 
secret complacency helped to cheer me again. 
Shona, I knew, was preparing for our wed- 
ding the next week. 

Friday was mail day. Just before dusk, 
Pusey called me into the office to show me the 
papers he had just received from the depart- 
ment. 

‘“On Monday, I’ll hand the reins over to 
you, Woods, and glad I’ll be to do it! It’s 
been a heavy job! Here is the quarterly 
payment,’’ nodding to a little canvas bag 
lying on the desk. ‘‘Yes, Uncle Sam pays 
your people in gold. But you’ll have to watch 
it with a hawk’s eye. Some of them have 
light fingers. I hide it here.’ 

He dropped the bag into an earthen pot, 
screwed on a metal lid, then he lifted a board 
in the floor, and placing the pot in the hole, 
covered it carefully again, shoving a barrel 
of papers over it. 

“Better put it under lock and key,” I said. 

“No, I have no lock that they haven’t 
broken. The only safetyisin secrecy. Nota 
human being but you and I know of this 
cache. Well, that’s done. We can go to 
supper, now.” 

I put out the light and we turned to the 
door. In the gray dusk of the outer room 
stood the figure of a man. 

“Damnation!”’ cried Pusey. 

“Oh, it’s my father!” I said, taking him 
by the arm to lead him out with us. 

Pusey did not speak for a minute, and then 
his voice was rasped and loud. It occurred to 
me that he had not learned the control and good-breeding: 
of the red man, and then I forgot all about the matter. 

The next morning before daybreak I was roused by a 
frantic yell. Pusey, half clothed, stood by my bed, a 
candle in his shaking hand. 

““Woods, you're not asleep! 
up. The money is gone.” 

““The money!” 

I staggered to my feet. It isnot the habit of an Indian to 
chatter or ask questions. I understood in that first minute 
all that had happened. If the money was gone, there were 
but two men who could have taken it. I was one of them. 
The other 

I followed Pusey down to the office. He was swearing, 
with now and then a whimper in his fury. 

““D——d redskin! When I was doing the best I could 
for him!”’ 

The empty earthen pot stood on the desk. He put the 
candle beside it and faced me. His fat, good-humored face 
was livid. 

I understood all that had happened as clearly as if I had 
thought it over for years. If I were the thief, there was an 
end of the agency, of my work—of Shona—of my life. 

“You see,’”’ said Pusey, ‘‘it’s gone. No one could have 
taken it but you or + 

I took him by the throat and shook him. 

‘*Silence! No man shall call my father a thief, and 
live!’”’ I said. 


You can’t fool me! Get 


(Concluded on Paye 30) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Man wants but little here below zero. 

@ The social lion is often a white elephant. 

@ Musical comedy uncovers a multitude of shins. 

@ Woman votes in some States; she rules everywhere. 


@ Money may talk, but it has a poor memory on the wit- 
ness stand. 


@ The big stick—yes, the big stick at a thing until they 
accomplish it. 


@ Some people who are too lazy to think call themselves 
conservatives. 


@ Ten-dollar hospitality on a one-dollar man is eleven 
dollars wasted. 


@ A successful man may be known by the excuses he 
doesn’t have to make. 


@ Those who tell old stories find many good people who 
have no sense of humor. 


@ The boy does examples; the youth follows examples; 
the man makes examples. 


@ Having never told a lie, George Washington decided not 
to write his autobiography. 


@ Doubtless good plays do fail, but wouldn’t it be fine if 
one occasionally succeeded ? 


@ The world figure of the future will speak English —but he 
will also need to know German. 


@ We can stand our misfortunes but not our boasting 
friend. Storms blow over. Braggarts blow ever. 


@ A corporation’s contribution to a political campaign is 
either for favors received or for favors expected, and it 
exacts compound interest on its investment. 


Paradoxology 


F THE New York librarian who removed Man and 
Superman from his open shelf had been seeking to 
please Bernard Shaw, he could not have done better. It is 
a foible of the Irish paradoxer to want to be taken seriously, 
and thus far the said librarian is about the only one to 
gratify him. One Roebuck Ramsden, it is true, denounced 
the volume as ‘‘the most scandalous, the most mischievous, 
the most blackguardly book that ever escaped the common 
hangman ”’; but he prejudiced his case by adding: ‘‘I have 
not read it; Ihave read what the papers say of it.’”’ Rams- 
den, moreover, is one of the characters of the play, and like 
his fellows in the dramatis persone (to say nothing of those 
press denunciations) has no counterpart in life—or had 
none until this censor of literature gave him a post facto 
original. 
The modern mind, it must be granted, is unduly given 
to paradox; but there are diversions far more dangerous. 
A young wife, lately discovered with her husband’s best 
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razor reduced to the similitude of a handsaw, admitted that, 
like the Young Wife of the comic papers, she had used it to 
sharpen her pencil. Her excuse was that she had heard so 
much about the damage young wives work to razors with 
pencils that she thought it could not be true. Score one for 
the eternal verities. That young wife will think twice 
before she follows her love of paradox to the extent of 
urging her husband to live with his mother-in-law. 

If the heavy-handed librarian will take the trouble to 
read the book he has banned he will find its paradoxes 
similarly enlightening. They are mere intellectual acro- 
batics—infinitely diverting, but most so in the fact that 
their final effect is to make the normal mind perceive that 
the best place for feet is on the ground. ‘‘ Things are what 
they are,’”’ said the sententious British philosopher, ‘‘and 
their consequences will be what they will be. Why, there- 
fore, should we deceive ourselves?”’ 

The reason why we should not is that we can’t. The 
things about which we try to deceive ourselves rise up and 
hit usin theface. Real people survive the slap of actuality : 
it takes only one small try to convince them that a shaving 
edge will not cut carbon. And they find in the experience 
a stimulating tonic. Itis better to follow the curves of the 
wildest paradox than to let the mind grow sluggish in the 
unthinking acceptance of doctrine. As for those who can- 
not land on their feet after an occasional parabolic flight, 
the sooner they are Oslerized out of the game of life as it is 
lived the better. And if a hint may be allowed as to the 
mode of their taking off, one is inclined to recommend the 
laughing gas of the Hibernian paradoxologer. 


A Day Cometh 


i GERMANY and in Spain a considerable part of the 
inhabitants of certain districts are just now plunged in 
the deepest misery of actual want. But the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of Spain, the “‘fathers and guard- 
ians”’ of those agonized peoples, are disporting themselves 
in extravagant luxury, giving brilliant entertainments, 
squandering millions sweated from the people in taxes. If 
the meanest member of one of the royal families were to 
die, this ‘‘blowing it in like a drunken sailor’? would be 
suspended and the courts would go into mourning. But 
not for the tragic deaths of hundreds and thousands of 
mere subjects. 

The day will surely come when such an exhibition as 
this, or similar careless exhibitions by the rich brothers 
of the poor in other parts of the world, will be as impos- 
sible as a cannibal feast. 


Catching the Law-Dodgers 


PEAKING broadly, business has always taken certain 
liberties with the law. Its greater units have, in times 
past, maintained regular bureaus whose activities would 
not square with the statutes in that case made and pro- 
vided. If a bill that was inimical to the pin and needle 
trade were introduced, the pin and needle dealers usually 
got together and raised a common fund to be turned over to 
some capable gentleman at the State capital without any 
finicky restrictions as to his uses of it. If he killed the 
bill the contributors were satisfied. If a new bay-window 
projected two feet over the sidewalk line a little good- 
natured gratuity to the building inspector was considered 
businesslike. It was often found more convenient to tip 
the village marshal than to remove the rubbish-heap back 
of the store. 

This sort of thing was rather taken for granted. A great 
many persons conceived the idea that the winning crowd, 
the brisk, able fellows, were precisely those who took most 
advanced ground in regarding laws jocularly. Occasionally, 
it is true, Fate elected a victim. A scandal developed. 
Lightning struck. Somebody who had been ‘‘doing as the 
Romans did’’ was tossed to the lions. 

It must be evident to everybody who reads a newspaper 
that of late the lightning has been striking with an ever- 
increasing frequency; that the election of victims is pro- 
gressing from retail to wholesale; that it is approaching 
the pass where a man can scarcely be a lawbreaker, even in 
the most businesslike way, and sleep in peace. In Chicago 
four packers have been found guilty of taking freight re- 
bates from railroads and fined an aggregate of $25,000. 
They tearfully appealed to the mercy of the court to escape 
a jailsentence. In Philadelphia the regnant political gang 
is actually threatened with destruction. These, of course, 
are extreme examples. With innumerable other and lesser 
contemporaneous phenomena they should make the young 
man pause and reconsider whether, after all, it is good 
business to seek his advantage along the shortest cuts. 


Let the Guilty Pay 


Iz ALL the great wars of the past the highly important 
and pressing matter of fixing the blame has been left to 
history; the succeeding generation or its children or grand- 
children learned just why, exactly through whose blun- 
dering or criminal ambition, the thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, the millions of debt were fastened upon the 
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stooping shoulders of the people. But in this latest war 
signs of the new order are clear and plain. The wk 
world, including the whole of intelligent Russia, knows t 
the war was caused by the rapacious Romanoff f; 4 
using the weak and vain Nicholas as its tool. To enr} 
Romanofis, already vastly rich with their stealings ed 
the centuries from the Russian people, all these Russi; 
and Japanese have suffered and died, and the two nist 
are weighted with debt. i 

The next step? To make those who cause wars pay r 
them. To give those whose passion for ‘national glor ’ 
is so boundless the task of footing the bills, so far as possi} 

After every war there should be a commission of 
not only into the scandals of the war itself, but i 
greater scandal of the brutal and bloody violation ¢ 
peace of mankind. 


a 


Family Heraldry 


N SPITE of the rage of the feminist and the hur 
laughter, race-suicide is a spectre that will no’ 
As America followed France, so England is 
America. The London press is agog with the d 
If full and accurate statistics were at hand, it we 
doubt be found that in all European nations th 
increasing tendency among the prosperous and the 
gent to shirk the most vital duty which the prese 
the future. Very different is the case among the 
worshiping, children-loving Japanese. In no single 
is our boasted Western civilization so demon 
inferior. 
One reason for our shortcoming is that we do not: 
that the duty of parenthood is also a privilege. Undert 
feudal system, according to which the highest calling y) 
supposed to be military, no one received from che Caen 
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Heralds the title of gentleman who was not, at least 
theory, physically, morally and financially able to hon 
the traditions of chivalry. ‘‘Armiger”’ and “‘Gent” wi 
synonymous. If we were to limit the privilege of parer 
hood to those who are physically and financially qualific 
would it not become an estate similarly coveted? T 
nursery would vie with the ballroom as a scene of soc 
climbing. No doubt there would be passionate prote: 
on the score of class distinction. The paragrapher wou 
grow hilarious over the new Family Heraldry. But : 
human institution could be more thoroughly adapted, | 
least in theory, to give effect to modern doctrine as to t | 
survival of the fit. 

The really valid objection, of course, is with regard tot | 
practical means for enforcing the new prohibition. T 
granting of family licenses is an office far beyond the sco 
of mortal wisdom; and, if it were not, it would give sco’ 
to a thousand times the manifold abuses that grew 1 
about the comparatively simple office of the Heralc| 
College of old. A thorough-going family heraldry would || 
possible only in a state ideally socialistic. 

The alternative, however, is tolerably clear. The esca) 
from paternalism on the one hand and decadence on t) 
other is a vast increase in the patriotism, and a gener 
ennobling of the ideals, of those best qualified by nature al 
fortune to perpetuate the goods which life has given ther 


That Campaign Contribution’ | 


PRESIDENT McCALL, admitting thathehad paid son 
$150,000 of policy-holders’ money to the Republics 
national campaign committees, ‘‘thanked God” that} 
had done it. It is unnecessary to question his piety, hov 
ever much it may suggest that of the noble lord who sai 
that, by the grace of Providence, he would be drunk th: 
day week. His ethics, however, perfectly illustrate th 
cardinal point that unlimited power over so much mon¢ 
blunts the sense of trusteeship. | 
Mr. McCall argued that this was not a “political” co! 
tribution, but one to combat the free-silver heresy, | 
triumph of which would have vastly injured policy 
holders. There were many men, some of them occupyin 
positions of trust, who believed that free-silver woul 
benefit everybody. If one of them had been president ¢ 
the New York Life he might have contributed $150,009 « 
policy-holders’ money to the Democrats with exactly | 
same moral justification that Mr. McCall claims for himsel 
Every public question appears to some men of arder 
minds as supremely important. Under the McCall do« 
trine New York Life money might be contributed to prc 
mote the propaganda for government control of freigh 
rates, or to combat it, according to the president’s = a 
the subject. mm , 
Why didn’t Mr. McCall put the contribution down m hi 
published statement of disbursements if he was souprow 
of it? ay | 
The life-insurance magnates, with their autocrat ant 
almost unrestricted control of hundreds of millions al 
unable to keep a firm grasp upon the simple idea th 
is no more their money than as though it had been 
them to buy a postage stamp with. Mr. McCa 
were ie the necessity of strict limitations Up 


use of life-ingurance funds. 
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he Battle of the Railroad Rates 


A New Solution of the Present Problem—BY WILLIAM FE. SMYTHE 


Author of Constructive Democracy 


ike Battle of the Railroad Rates is soon to begin in 


downright earnest. The preliminary skirmish was 
_~ fought last winter, when the Regulators carried the 
douse of Representatives with a rush, but the enemy 
‘etreated to the United States Senate, where they have 
deen intrenching themselves ever since. The heavy engage- 
nent is expected to begin with the President’s message in 
December and to rage fiercely for several months, for every- 
ody anticipates a protracted siege. No one can now tell 
which flag will float over the works when Congress adjourns 
n the summer of 1906. 

_ If only the railroad question were involved the struggle 
vould be important, but it means much more than that. 
tis the beginning of a war between organized dollars and 
ganized men—between capital and society. The task 
she President has set for himself—or, rather, the task 
which events have compelled him to assume—is to find the 
‘ourse between the Scylla of Plutocracy and the Charyb- 
lis of Socialism. A mere politician would shudder at the 
srospect, but a statesman sure of his hold upon the popular 
onfidence, with nothing further to ask of the electorate, 
ind with no ambition except to write his name as high as he 
‘an among those who have served the Republic, can go 
orward to meet the momentous question of the hour with 
iglad heart. It is an epochal opportunity—and when has 
Roosevelt failed to make the most of his opportunities? 


} 
| 
| 


The Futility of Esch-Townsendism 


[se proposition before the country is the regulation of 
Tailroad rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ubject to review by a Court of Transportation. The Esch- 
lownsend bill was a measure of this character, and it 
assed the House by the panic-stricken vote of 326 to 17— 
| speaking tribute to the power of public opinion, but a tell- 
vale revelation of the paucity of thought and flabbiness of 
onviction behind the bill so unceremoniously flung at the 
senate. The measure itself, and the manner in which it 
vassed the House without discussion at all commensurate 
vith its importance, is a striking example of the congres- 
jonal habit of trying to appease popular clamor with 
vhatever comes handiest and without any brave, sincere, 
horough-going attempt to remove the cause of complaint. 
180 far as Esch-Townsendism would be effective, it is un- 
lecessary, because it adds nothing to the force of laws 
dready on the statute book, and as a means of reaching 
he deeper evils inherent in railroad monopoly it would 
ot only be futile, but mischievous and dangerous. 
Most of the specific complaint about railroad abuses is 
aes to rebates and discriminations. It is an open 
®cret that the railroad managers are themselves sincerely 
€sirous of abolishing rebates and discriminations, and 
t the drastic Elkins law was framed and passed with 
1eir sympathy and support. The railroads have been the 
ctims of the greed of great shippers, and have frequently 


founda it 

necessary to vio- 

late the law in order 

to retain their natural traffic. 

In his last annual message the 

President referred to the Elkins law in 
these words: 


The legislation of the Fifty-eighth Congress which 
declares it to be unlawful for any person or corporation 
to offer, grant, give, solicit, accept or receive any rebate, 
concession or discrimination in respect to the transpor- 
tation of any property in interstate or foreign commerce, 
whereby such property shall, by any device whatever, be 
transported at a less rate than that named in the tariffs 
published by the carrier, must be enforced. 


What could be more sweeping than the law the President 
describes, as a means of abolishing abuses which have 
arisen from rebates and discriminations? Surely, if the 
Esch-Townsend bill is aimed at these evils it is a work of 
supererogation. If the Elkins law be amended so as to 
forbid the use of private cars and private terminal-track 
and side-track systems, it would seem to furnish a com- 
plete remedy for those evils which have been so justly 
denounced by the La Follette school of reformers. 


Would Increase Political Evils 


HE Esch-Townsend scheme advances no adequate 
remedy for the other and deeper evils arising from the 
monopoly of transportation in the United States. One of 
the most portentous of these evils is the railroad influence 
in polities, which is the foundation-stone in a vast and far- 
reaching structure of political corruption. So far from 
removing this influence, the bill which passed the House 
would intensify it and fasten it more firmly upon our insti- 
tutions. If a commission appointed by the President can 
revise ten thousand rates and classifications and thereby 
regulate the earnings of billions of dollars, the control of 
that commission instantly becomes the greatest prize in 
American politics. Its decisions will make and unmake 
the fortunes of Wall Street, and, as these decisions are sub- 
ject to review by a Court of Transportation, the court itself 
would become the object for which powerful and clashing 
interests would contend. If early information about the 
condition of the cotton crop proved an irresistible tempta- 
tion to interested parties in Wall Street and Washington, 
what sort of a temptation would be presented in connection 
with this plan of regulating railroad rates? It is unthink- 
able that a graft-ridden nation should deliberately open 
the door to such sinister possibilities in its effort to solve 
the problem of railroad monopoly. 

But assuming that we are always to have wise and honest 
Presidents, who will always appoint wise and honest com- 
missions and courts, would the Esch-Townsend scheme 
then offer a workable solution of the problem with which 
it deals? Would it guarantee fair treatment to the vast 
capital involved and reasonable rates to the shipping and 
traveling public? 

These questions must be answered in the negative, for 
even honesty and wisdom could not achieve such re- 
sults unless vested with control of all the factors entering 
into the problem. For example, the taxes paid upon rail- 
road property represent an important item which must be 
taken into account in calculating the net earnings of the 
investment. Taxes are now determined by forty-five 


different 
States and by 
thousands of local sub- 
divisions. There is no com- 
mon schedule of rates, nor even any 
common scheme of valuation. The tax rate 
is governed by local necessities, whereas valua- 
tion is sometimes based upon gross receipts, sometimes 
upon extent of track and real and personal property, and 
sometimes upon market value of securities issued. In 
some instances the franchise itself is taxed and in others it 
is not. In many States, bonds and stock in the hands of 
holders are taxed; in others taxation is confined to the 
property of the corporation. There is no uniformity or per- 
manency; hence, no commission or court can possibly be 
honest or wise enough to fix railroad rates in a way which 
shall do justice both to the investor and to the public. 
If, then, rate regulation by a commission and a court be 
an impossible remedy for intolerable evils, are we driven to 
the acceptance of government ownership? The answer is, 
No, and for two reasons. First, Secretary Taft, in his 
elaborate address to the Republican State Convention of 
Ohio, declared that the Administration would not consider 
government ownership, and it is the present Administra- 
tion with which the country must deal in the immediate 
future. Second, a scientific measure has been proposed 
which offers all the advantages of government ownership © 
with none of its dangers. This measure will be vigorously 
urged by a large and influential following, and has, appar- 
ently, a good fighting chance for ultimate acceptance. 
Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, whose con- 
structive faculty found expression in the national irri- 
gation law with which his name is associated, has long 
believed that railroad monopoly would be one of the big 
issues of the future, and that close upon its heels would 
come other industrial monopolies to tax the wisdom of 
American statesmanship. The measure which he brought 
forward in the form of a joint resolution last January, 
and which seems likely to emerge from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in the form of a minority 
report next December, is the fruit of many years’ study. 
James Russell Lowell said: ‘‘The only argument you 
can have with the east wind is to button up your coat.”’ 
Senator Newlands believes that railroad monopoly has 
come to pass in response to inexorable universal law, and 
that, instead of persisting in our futile efforts to destroy 
monopoly, it is our true policy to accept monopoly, tame 
it, domesticate it, and make it bear the burdens of man- 
kind. He believes this may be done with absolute justice 
to the investors who own the railroads and to the traveling 
and shipping public who use the railroads, and that it may 
be done in a way which constitutes sane, deliberate and 
scientific preparation for outright public ownership at some 
future time. . 


Legalized Consolidation 


ENATOR NEWLANDS frankly says that the six 
groups of ownership we now have are better for the 
country than the thousand systems we had four years 
ago, and that one railroad system would be better than six. 
Hence, he proposes to take down all the barriers in the 
way of an early and complete consolidation of all Ameri- 
can railways into a single comprehensive system. This 
he would do by means of a national incorporation act. 
Senator Newlands has endeavored to find an automatic 
method of regulating railroad rates. His idea is to have 
fixed dividends, limited to a normal return (say, four per 
cent.), on the present value of the property. This would 
remove the incentive for charging excessive rates, since 
the profits of stockholders could not thereby be increased. 
to the extent of a single penny. It would also remove the 
temptation to give special rebates and unfair discrimina- 
tions’ as a means of attracting the business of great 
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shippers. There would be a single system, 
and it would make no difference to its stock- 
holders which of its branches moved the 
freight of the Steel Trust, forexample. The 
total earnings of the combined system 
would go into a common pool and be avail- 
able for the payment of a fixed dividend — 
no more and no less. There would be no 
discrimination in favor of competitive 
points, for the simple and conclusive rea- 
son that there would be no competition. 
Under these conditions, rate regulation 
could safely be left to the expert minds 
employed in railroad management, subject 
to supervisory control by a commission. 
Since there is no possible basis for a 


scientific determination of net earnings | e 
without uniformity and permanency in | f 


methods of taxation, and since the manip- 


ulation of the tax item by forty-five States | 


and thousands of local sub-divisions is a 
prolific source of corruption in politics, 
Senator Newlands proposes that railroad 
taxes, like railroad dividends, shall be 
fixed by Congressional action, once and for 
all. He proposes a tax on gross receipts 
as a method which has the advantage of 
simplicity and justice. 
cannot be juggled, and they are a fair index 
of the condition of the business. Senator 


| Newlands proposes that this revenue shall 
_ be collected, in the form of a franchise tax, 


under the authority of the Nation itself, 
and then divided among the several States 
upon some equitable basis. Railroad taxes 
now amount to about three per cent. of 
the gross receipts. He would take this as 
a starting-point and gradually raise it to 
five per cent., where it would permanently 
remain. Thus the States would receive, 


| upon the average, sixty-six per cent. more 
“‘Send me your Style Book and Samples"’ ancl be sure to men- | 


| by the Government. 


Hats for Men 


than now, without the expense of collection. 


The ‘“Unearned Increment” 


The scheme of reorganization of the railroad 
industry by means of national incorpora- 
tion involves the valuation of the property 
Such a valuation 
could not be avoided in any event if there is 
to be anything approaching scientific regu- 
lation of rates, for it is quite imperative 
that there should be some mathematical 
relation between the value of the invest- 
ment and the net earnings permitted by 
law. It would be equally necessary to fix 


the valuation if the Government were to | 


purchase the property outright. 

Senator Newlands proposes that the 
present value of railroad property shall be 
determined at the time national incorpora- 
tion becomes effective, and that this value 
shall be the basis upon which normal re- 
turns shall be collected. He would prohibit 
capitalization in excess of the value thus 
ascertained, and when new lines are pur- 
chased or constructed he would limit the 
increased capitalization to the actual price 
paid for the property or the actual amount 
expended in construction. The railroads 
would then be permitted to earn normal 
dividends upon their increased capital. 


What would become of net earnings in | 


excess of lawful dividends, and of the 
“unearned increment”? which will accrue 
in the future with the growth of the country, 


the enforcement of greater economy, and | 
| the application of new devices to save time, 


labor and money? This excess of earnings 
and of values would be applied, under the 
Newlands plan, to give the public better 
service, and constantly lowering rates for 


freight and passenger traffic, and to give | 


labor higher wages, shorter hours, and 
pensions for disability and old age. 

This plan does absolute justice to capital. 
The great magnates have contended for 


| years that consolidation of ownership and 


centralization of control were distinctly in 
the line of scientific progress. 

Senator Newlands proposes that the 
American people shall take the great mag- 
nates at their word. Let their monopoly 
be perfected and legalized, so that they may 
enjoy the full benefit of the principle which 
they have fastened upon the industrial 
life of the nation. Their lines will not 
be paralleled by blackmailing promoters, 
nor will they be “‘held up” by designing 


corporations having great shipments to | 
| confer or withhold. Railroad investment 
| ceases to be a hazardous adventure and 


the securities issued by the transportation 
monopoly become almost as good as gov- 
ernment bonds. For the Newlands scheme 
of regulation involves, as an equitable 
corollary, what amounts to a government 
guaranty of normal returns and a govern- 
ment insurance against losses. The united 
railroad system is permitted to fix rates 


Gross earnings | 
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which will yield the lawful dividend—no 
more and no less. It is perfectly feasible 
to create a reserve fund to guard against 
any sudden diminution in railroad earnings. 
Although the promoters who are now en- 
gaged in capitalizing the unearned incre- 
ment of the future in order that they may 
reap where they have not sown, and the 
Wall Street speculators who make their for- 
tunes by manipulating stock, will naturally 
oppose such a measure as the Newlands bill, 
the great investing public which supplies 
real money for the railroad business should 
welcome such a solution of the problem. 


Justice to the Public, Too 


Not only does this method do justice to 
capital, but it does justice to the people. 
Billions of dollars are employed, and must 
always be employed, in the conduct of the 
railroad business. Money will not work, 
any more than labor, without its wages. 
Even if the Nation owned the railroad 
system, it would still have to pay, in one 
form or another, for the use of the vast 
capital represented by the investment. 
But this plan eliminates the speculative 
profits of the promoter and stock-gambler 
and pays capital only the normal return 
which is earned by the best securities. 
Having done so, it gives to society itself, in 
the shape of better service and constantly 
decreasing rates, the great values which 
are to be created in the future by society. 


| For what reasonable man can deny that 
| the increase in values which will inevitably 


arise in the future will be due, not to the 
present investment, but to the natural 
growth of the country and to the enterprise 
and labor of millions of men applied to 
many different channels of commerce and 
development? 

The Newlands plan renders unto Cesar 


the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God | 


the things that are God’s. To capital, it 


gives the best security and assurance of | 
legitimate earnings; to the State, its just | 


share of taxes, measured by the prosperity 
of the business; to labor, good wages, 
reasonable hours, and the reward of faithful 
service in illness or old age; to the traveling 
and shipping public, the highest efficiency 
at lowest cost. 


The Railroad Out of Politics 


But most important of all, the Newlands 


plan would take the railroad out of politics | 


and remove the foundation-stone upon 
which a widespread system of political cor- 
ruption has arisen during the past genera- 
tion. Why are the railroads in politics so 
deeply? Senator Newlands answered this 


question in the course of a debate in the | 


| Senate last January, as follows: 


We know to-day that, as a result of 
the taxing power and of the rate- 
regulating power as to domestic rates 
that are possessed by the various States 
of the Union, the railroads are invited 
into politics. It is impossible for them 
to escape politics. The result is that 
they take part in the election of every 
officer whose duties are likely to trench 
in any degree upon the taxing power 
or the rate-regulating power. 

These railroads do everything sys- 
tematically, and hence entering into 
politics with them means the organi- 
zation of a political machine in every 
State in the Union, and as they pursue 
the lines of least resistance it often- 
times means the alliance of the rail- 
roads with the corrupt element of 
every community. 

So it is that the railroads are present 
everywhere in politics, forced to be in 
politics by the existing condition of 
things, for their properties lie be- 
tween the upper and the nether 
millstone—the upper millstone the 
taxing power, and the nether millstone 
the rate-making power. Between the 
two they can be crushed, and it is not 
in human nature to expect them not 
to take an interest in politics; and if 
they take an interest in politics that 
interest is often likely to be exercised 
in such a way as to be to the disad- 
vantage and injury of the community. 
If they exercise no political power they 
are liable to be held up by the black- 
mailer or attacked and injured by the 
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‘To make Cheap Gas-light 


for Country Homes. 


AKE a common Clay Pipe. 
Put a simple ‘‘Acetylene’”’ Gas- 
burner on its stem. 

Bind the two in position with a tight- 
fitting piece of Rubber Hose. 

Then fill the bowl of the pipe with fine- 
ground Calcium Carbide. 

Next tie a rag over head 
of the bowl to keep in the 
Carbide. 

Now put the pipe into a 
Glass of Water, as in picture. 

There you have a com- 
plete Gas-plant for 25 cents. 

Touch a match to the Burner 
—and you’ll get a beautiful White 
Gas-light. 

Of course, this is only an ex- 
periment, but it shows the wonder- 
ful simzplicity of Acetylene Lighting. 

That very simplicity gave Acet- 
ylene Light a setback, at first. 
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It seemed so simple to turn Calcium 
Carbide into Gas-light that Over 600 dif- 
ferent kinds of ‘“‘tanks’’ and ‘Acetylene 
Machines’’ were invented, patented, and 
marketed for the purpose, by about as many 
different people. 

Well, the thing to be expected certainly 
happened ! 

About 530 of these ‘‘Acetylene Ma- 
chines”? had been invented and sold by 
people who knew more about 7inzeave than 
they did about Gas-making’. 

The ‘Calcium Carbide” was all right 
all the time, but 530 of the machines for turn- 
ing it into Gas were all wrong a// the time. 

So Acetylene Gas ‘‘ got a bad name,” 
though it is clear enough voz that it never 
deserved it at any time. 

It was like selling Wood S/oves to burn 
Hard Coal in, and then blaming the Coa/ 
forenot burning. 


Lots of things happened to grieve the 
Owners of these 530 makes of alleged ‘*Acet- 
ylene Machines.”’ 

But very few accidents occurred from 
them even in the days of rank experiment 
and dense ignorance, among ‘“‘ Generator ’’ 
Makers. 

Of course a gun will go off unexpectedly, 
now and then, if the trigger be pulled by a 
person who ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded.”’ 

But that’s no fault of the Ammunition 
—is it? 

Well, finally the Insurance Companies 
got after these 530 odd makes of ‘‘Acet- 
ylene Machines”’ that wouldn’t Acetylate, 
and the Insurance Board made an inyvesti- 
gation of all Generators that were submitted 
to them. 

Then out of the 600 odd ‘‘ Machines ”’ 
patented, only about 7o were ‘“‘ permitted” 
by the Insurance Board to be used. 

Oh, what a howl was there! 

By “permitted”? | mean that the In- 
surance Board was willing that any build- 
ing should be Insured, without extra charge, 
which used any one of these 7o Acetylene 
Generators it had found safe, and effective, 
just as it permitted houses to be piped for 
City Gas, or wired for Electricity, under 
proper conditions. 

Now, the Insurance Companies ought 
to know whether or not these 7o different 


CO 


makes of Acetylene Generators were abso- 
lutely Safe to use. 

Because, /hey have to pay the bills, 
if Fire or Explosion occurs, from any 
one of the Acetylene Generators they au- 
thorize. 

And, here’s a proof of their good 

judgment. 

Though there are now Two Mil- 

lion people using Acetylene Light 

in America, there have only been 
four Fires from it in one year, 
against S865 Fires from Kerosene 
and Gasoline. 

There have also been 4691 Fires from 
Electricity, 1707 Fires from City Gas, and 

520 Fires from Candles. 

Besides these there have been 26 Fires 
from the Sun’s rays, But, — only four Fires 
from Acetylene. 

That shows how care/u/ the Insurance 
Board was in its examination of Acetylene 
Generators, and in ‘‘ permitting’ only the 
jo makes that were above suspicion, out 
of the 600 experiments that were once on 
the market. 


Well,— the boom in Acetylene Lighting 
made Jove prices possible on the material 
it is derived from, viz., Calcium Carbide, a 
material that looks like Granite but acts 
like Magic. 

Today, Acetylene Light is a full shzrd 
cheaper than Kerosene Light, or Gasoline 
Light, per Candle Power. 

It is not more than /a/f the price of 
Electric Light, nor ‘three-fourths that of 
City Gas. 

If I can’t prove these statements to 
your full satisfaction my name is not 
“ Acetylene Jones.” 

But Acetylene is move than the safest 
and cheapest Light of the year 1gos. 

It is also the Whitest Light—the 
nearest to natural Sunlight in health-giving 
Blue and Violet rays, and because of 
this, with its freedom from flicker, it is 
the easiest of all Artificial Light on the 
Lyes. 

It is so much like 7ea/Z Sunlight that 
it has made plants grow 24 hours per day 
in dark cellars where no ray of Sunlight 
could reach them. It made them grow 
twice as fast as Similar plants that had only 
the Sunlight of day-time, viz., half the 
time. 

That was proven by Cornell University 
in a three months’ experiment made this 
very year. 


Now, l’ve saved up for the last a point 
more important-to you than all the others 
about Acetylene Light. 

It consumes only one-fourth as much 
of the vital Oayeen from the Air of Living 
rooms or bed-rooms, as either Kerosene or 
City Gas-Light consumes. 

That’s a ¢vremendous difference in a 
life-time, mark you—three-fourths of a 
difference. 

Because,—O2y/ge7 is Life. 

And every bit of Oxygen stolen from 
the lungs of Women, Children and Men, 
through Lighting, is a loss that can never 
be made good again. 

A 24 Candle-Power Acetylene Light 
costs you only /wo-fifihs of a cent per 
hour. 

That’s about $5.85 per year, if burned 
every night in the year for four steady 
hours, 

A Kerosene Lamp of equal capacity 
would cost you a third more, viz.: th7ee- 
fifths of a cent per hour for Kerosene alone, 
or $8.76 per year. 

That’s exclusive of broken lamp chim- 
neys, new wicks, and the everlasting 
drudgery and danger of cleaning, filling and 
trimming daily. 

I want to prove these figures to you, 
Reader, if you are a house-owner or store- 
keeper. 

Tell me how many rooms you’ve got 
and Pll tell you what it will cost to light 
them with brilliant, beautiful, Sanitary, eye- 
saving Acetylene. 

Write me today for my Free Book about 
“Sunlight on Tap.’’ : 


Just address me here as — 
“Acetylene Jones,”’ 
164 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Service. It makes and burns its own gas and 
broduces a more brilliant light than electricity or 
acetylene. It costs but a trifle to maintain. 

No Grease, Dirt, Smoke or Odor. Agents Wanted. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, 0. 
Owners of Original Patents. 


| Story-Writing and Journalism 
Taught by mail; short stories and book 
MSS. criticised and revised; also sold and 
syudicated on commission. Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit ;’’ tells how. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
§ 67The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


demagogue, or to be prostrated by 
storms of popular violence. On the 
other hand, if they secure political con- 
trol, they are likely to use it to promote 
extortion and monopoly. 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately Gescribes 216 varieties of 
fruit. 
bution to planters, 


ABI FRUIT BOOK 


Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


MADEand 
marketed 
by modern 
methods 
in largest 
quantities 
andingreat- 
est variety 
of shapes andcolors. Sold with the 
broad ‘‘money- back - if-wanted’’ 


Guarantee 


of better all-around hat satisfaction 
than comes with hats offered at 
nearly twice our $3.00 price. 


Agencies everywhere 

MAIL ORDERS —In cities where we 
have no Agency, the Hawes $3.00 Hats, 
shown herewith, are de- 
livered, express paid, at 
all points covered by the 
express companies, on 
receipt of $3.25 (the extra 
25 cents is for express de- 
livery). Send your order 
to our factories at Danbury, Conn., giving 
your height, waist measure, and size of hat 
worn, naming the hat number and color 
wanted, and we ‘ 
will guarantee 
tosend youa hat 
of latest vogue 
suited to your 
face, figure and /¢ 
fancy. Both: 
hats are made 
in light, medium 
and dark brown A : 
or eee and No. 4002 

HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 

New York, Chicago, Boston. Factories: Danbury, Conn. 


No. 6270 


Highest 
award 


at 
St. Louis 


\ddress a postal to New 
Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (capital, 
$1,000,000.00), and just 
say, “I want a Dollar 
Yale for 10 days’ free 
trial.” ‘lhat's all you 
have todo. Our part is 
not so easy, 


We must place in your hands about 

§2.00 worth of watch by ordinary 

standards, for we promise to hand you 

a stem-winding, stem-setting watch fully 

guaranteed by the New Haven Clock Co. 

(capital $1,000,000.00), printed guarantee 
in back of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can't get at without 
opening the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double 
motion—turn it back and forth a few 

times and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 
Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the hands for- 
ward or back, as youchoose, Itall works just like the hand- 
somest time-piece youeversaw. Just putthe Dollar Yalein 
your pocket and wear it 10 days before you decide to buy. 
After 10 days we want a dollar or the watch—that’s all, 


No, just one thing more. This introductory 
offer may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds 
our Capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 
New Haven Clock Company 
141 Hamilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap by its ability to nourish and 
freshen while cleansing the minutely constructed cuticle 


permits one to make a good looking glass impression. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 
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Henry Wallace Phillips, 
Who Admits that the Scraggs Whom He Knew 
was a Serious-Minded Gentleman 


The Real Scraggs 


ENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS has 
often been asked whether his Scraggs 
is a character with any foundation in fact. 
For some time there has been no answer 
forthcoming to any such queries, but the 
other day Mr. Phillips admitted that there 
was, somewhere in the West, a real Scraggs 
whom he had met and known in the course 
of those wanderings which have taken this 
author from Dan to Beersheba. 

“‘The real Scraggs, however,” said Mr. 
Phillips, ‘“had no sense of humor—not a 
vestige of it. In fact, he was the worst 
prophet of ill that ever I saw. He was 
never certain that the sun would rise to- 
morrow; he always had doubts—in spite 
of his abounding health—whether he would 
be alive to eat his next meal and—in spite 
of his comfortable cireumstances— whether 
there would be a next meal for him to eat 
if he should happen to remain alive long 
enough to eat it. He mistrusted the busi- 
ness ventures of all his friends and he never 
bade any one good-night or good-by, for 
no matter how short a time, without ex- 
pressing the certainty that the departing 
one would never more return. 

“This got on the nerves of a miner from 
Cripple Creek oneday. Hehad met Scraggs 
for the first time that afternoon and Scraggs 
had prophesied death to every person men- 
tioned in their conversation, and destruction 
to every enterprise touched upon. Finally 
the miner, unable to stand it any longer, 
arose to go. 

““T guess I'll run along,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
got to ride ten miles down to Boulder by 
six o’clock; then I’m going into Denver to 
meet my son who’s coming West.’ 

“Scraggs held out his hand, made a long 
face, and dourly moaned: 

“*That so? Ten miles? Denver? Son? 
Well, well, good-by. Guess I’ll never see 
you again, then.’ 

“The miner looked him over with ill- 
| concealed disgust. ‘I hope you won’t,’ he 
answered.”’ 


Popularity by the Clock 


ea het queerest thing about the book- 
business is the suddenness with which 
a novel comes into popularity, and the 
suddenness with whieh it goes out.” 

The speaker was a man who, for ten 
years, has been ‘‘on the road” for one of 
the largest publishing houses in America. 
He has seen the rise and fall of the whole 
““big-seller’’? movement; has had his share 
| in making not a few successes, and is in 
every way qualified to speak of the trade 
as one having authority. 

“In fact,’”’ he pursued—he was relaxing 
over an after-dinner cigar in a Chicago 
hotel—‘‘you may put it down as a sure 
thing that every big seller will come u 
with a jump and then die as sudden a deat 
as if it was struck dead in a flash by heart- 
: failure. No coroner’s court can show a list 
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You write a few letters in the morning and late afternoon of life which coul 
be done on wrapping-paper with a pencil, and yet so great an interest is taker 
in what was written that what it was written ov would be entirely overlooked 
The larger proportion of your correspondence, however, is subjected to colde 
scrutiny, and the appearance of a letter is an equally important factor in th) 


impression it leaves. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers 


are worthy ambassadors, whatever may be your message or your personality 

The three famous linens — Highland Linen, T'wotone Linen, and Berkshin 

Linen Fabric, faultless for every occasion, yet with a wide range of choice ir 

color, size and surface — brand your good taste as irrevocably as your signa 
t 


ture does the opinions you have expressed. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for all who write letters, sent fre | 
on request for the name of a dealer who does not sell Exton-Hurlbut Correspondence papers | 


The new ; : es | 
heat-imparting Thermalite Bag 
“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’” ? 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat af the righ 
temperature, 

It is made of the very best para rubber an | 
ts permanently filled with Thermatite, | 
composition that stores heat. You boil th, 
bag a few minutes, when convenient; you us | 
it at once or weeks afterward; when yo | 
want the heat simply remove 1 D | 
the stopper as directed, and the be 
come hot in a minute and stay hot for hours | 

No getting up at night; mo annoyance 
to others. 5 

In a word, the Thermatite 
most comforting and 
that a little money can buy. BS 

John Wanamaker says : ane e 7 
Thermalite Bag in every la 

Made Pee No. 2 (2-quart size)$: 

‘Heat is Life. | 
Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm 8t., New York Cit; 
308 St. James St., Montreal. f 


NO unpacking when 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


eae ae) The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women, 
I'very article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for eur tliustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
and durability. 
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NT YOUR IDEAS» 
$100,000 offered for one in. 
vention; $8,500 for another 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent” aur 
) **What to Invent’’ sent free. 
rough sketch for free report < 
patentability. We adverti u 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys. 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Your Christmas List is right if it includes a 
pair 


* President 


ef: } President- 
d ; as) ©6=Boileau 
US er hi ers B ' ¥/ Calendar w 
Pp el by ~ 1906 
in one of our beautiful Holiday Boxes decorated with - nil oO bl 
one ofthe'* Heads”’ by the celebrated artist Boileau. | oe/ fk as 
% Every man enjoys ease and comfort. Forthat reason [J 4 to Ble com- 
Ye he will appreciate a pair of President Suspenders. i plete set of the 


Dy This season’s patterns are the most attractive ever 
offered. President Suspenders make a practi- 

,  caland lasting gift and add to a man’s com- 
Nee fort the whole year round, At all first-class 


‘Sh. stores or mailed direct for 50c. and $1.00. 


“2. THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. co, 


beautiful heads ‘ 
by BortLeau, we have We 
issued a PRESIDEN T- 
NOILEAU Calendar. All 
the printing is on the first 
sheet. The other three are 


B Box 35 devoted exclusively to the BOILEAU 
cs Shirley. Mass color. The size of the calendar is 
=< 7 = “ ; beautiful studies sent pene sre 
ae Ses ao THE C. A. EDGARTON 
Se Box 357 


Shirley, : 


Eye-glasses 


with 


| Fox Lasso Mountings 


Wear them to work, to play, to 
read, to do anything requiring the 
use of the eyes. They won’t come 
off, or wobble or tilt ; but will at all 
times be held firmly before the eyes 
without pinching the nose. 


Mr. Ivan Fox, with rare inventive genius and care- 
ful study, devised their wonderful adjustments. The 
Lasso guard and Tubular spring, with Screw Lock 
ends to both guard and spring, will permit of adjust- 
ments impossible with ordinary mountings ; enabling 
you to have clear, steady vision; and are most 
comfortable to wear. 

Send us the name and address of your optician and 
we will mail you free our Booklet B, ‘ Byes Worth 
Having,”’ written by Mr. Fox. Write to-day. 

First class opticians everywhere sell Fox Lasso 
Eye-glass mountings. Ask your optician for them. 
Tf he hasn’t them, write us and we will see that you 
get them. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear for Winter 


| 
| 
4 


The ‘‘ Vellastic’’ Marks a Revolution in the 
Comfort and Cost of Underwear. 


_ Men and women who are accustomed to re- 
gard winter as a period of colds, rheumatism 
‘and discomfort, will appreciate the new kind 
of underwear that is fast coming into use, It is 
known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Un- 
derwear, and unites low price with high value. 
This underwear is exactly what its name 
implies—rib and fleece. That is, the rib runs 
lengthwise and the fleece is knitted in cross- 
wise, thus combining warmth and elasticity. 
No ordinary washing will shrink Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece inform or size. Its soft 
down and elastic nature remain uninjured. 
Outdoor men especially appreciate the snug- 
fitting protection of Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece, preferring it to any other. Men’s and 
women’s garments 50c each. 

Boys’, girls’ and children’s separate gar- 


: ments are 25¢, 
oc 


union suits 50c. 
Every garment 

bears the trade- 

mark, Vellastic 


Utica Ribbed 
Bleece. If “your 
dealer does not 


have them, write 
us, giving hisname. 
Booklet and sam- 
ple of fabric free. 


Made under Fabric 
Pat603164 Apr.26'98 


‘Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 


_SPENCERIAN 
The Standard of STEEL PENS 


= /TSPENCERIAN™® 
NO17. PEN CO 


4!0 


| Select a pen for your writing trom 
a Sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for 6c. in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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of quicker demises than the ledgers of our 
book-publishers for the past decade—only 
the publishers aren’t making their facts 
public. Of our successes it may almost be 
said that such or such a one, for instance, 
began to ‘go’ at, say, a quarter to one on 
such and such an afternoon and dropped 
stone-dead without previous warning at 
10:45 a.m. this or that many days later. 

“What's the reason? Well, any one who 
can tell that can make a million.” 


Mr. Smith Returns 


HOPKINSON SMITH is now back 

» from his annual summer in Europe 
where, as always, he spent much of his time 
sketching in Venice. Mr. Smith’s New 
York home has all the air of good old- 
fashioned comfort which characterized the 
prosperous days of Colonel Carter’s house 
in Fairfax County, suh. 

Rugs, chairs and tables all speak solid- 
ity, and in at the door of the big dining- 
room you are forever expecting the 
entrance of Oliver Horn. 


A Royal Nuisance 


AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS has been 
spending the summer in France, 
where he has just completed hisnew novel— 
a story for which he has not yet been able 
to secure a title that suits him, but which, 
in spite of its foreign birth, is as thoroughly 
democratic as anything this author has yet 
written. In fact, strong as have always 
been the democratic ideas of Mr. Phillips, 
it is possible that they may be somewhat 
accentuated in his new story; and if this 
is so the scions of royalty will have one of 
their own number to blame for it—it is 
all the fault of the careless young King of 
Spain. 

When Mr. Phillips struck Paris that 
volatile city-was bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm because Alfonso was about to visit 
it. And Mr. Phillips wrote home: 

“The young Spanish King has spoiled 
my Paris for me. I came here to see the 


| capital of the great European republic, and 


I have been utterly disenchanted to find 
its citizens giving thought to nothing but 
the honor which is being conferred on them 
because a precocious youth from Madrid, 
who happens to be the son of a king, has 
decided to stop for a while and have a good 
time there.”’ 


Herford Surrenders 


LIVER HERFORD was waylaid not 
long since by a lion hunter who made a 
determined effort to have him at one of her 
dinners. The writer made a graceful but 
determined effort to summon excuses. 
“You certainly can spare one evening,” 


said the persistent hostess. ‘‘Why not 
Monday? Won’t you come Monday?” 
“Unfortunately, madam,” said Mr. 


Herford, ‘‘I have already accepted an invi- 
tation to dinner on Monday.” 

“Then Tuesday?”’ 

“‘T’m very sorry, but I have an appoint- 
ment with my publisher for Tuesday even- 
ing.” 

“Surely not Wednesday?” 

“Wednesday? Yes, I’ve accepted tickets 
to the theatre for Wednesday evening.” 

“Never mind, I sha’n’t be discouraged. 
Come Thursday.”’ 

“Oh, well,” sighed Mr Herford, “‘make 
it Monday!”’ 


New Washingtoniana 


ASHINGTON letters being always at 
a premium, the announcement of the 
existence of a whole new series of such 
epistles will interest every student of Ameri- 
can history. Their discovery came about 
through the summer visit of a New York 
book-man to the Catskills, where he hap- 
pened, one day, to be in conversation with 
Mrs. Louisa Lear Eyre, of Philadelphia. 
Some mention was made of the value of such 
letters and the demand for more of them by 
the reading public. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Eyre, ‘‘I have really 
quite a series of originals in the house at 
this minute. I wonder if you would care 
to look at them.” 

You may be sure that the book-man 
expressed more than a casual interest, and 
the result was the production of a family 
heirloom of no small importance, the letters 
having, for the most part, been written in 
Washington’s own hand to Tobias Lear, 
Mrs. Eyre’s ancestor, who was for many 
years secretary to the first President. 


See ancatedtea nace om ctaeteeee 


Copyright 1605 by Hart Sahatinees Marx 
NY man—in college, business, or profession—who is young 
enough or old enough to care how his clothes look, is just 
the right age for our clothes. 


You'll find a right overcoat for your age and taste with 
our label in it. 


Ask your clothier; but be sure of the label; it means all-wool quality and no 
“mercerized cotton” cheat; it’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 
Send for Style Book; six cents. 


Hart Schafiner & Marx 
Chicago Boston 


Good Clothes Makers 
New York 


For Informal Functions 


In the “‘ Dictator” styles for Tuxedo wear 
there have been exercised all the care and all 
the subtleties of the craft to insure correctness. 
No other make so clearly defines the line of fash- 
ion’s command. You could pay $9 for “custom” 
work and still not secure the Dictator” qual- 
ity, fit, workmanship and style. Yet $3.50 is the 
limit of expenditure. Unparalleled manufactur- 


STYLE C.5.9 


PAT. COLT ing facilities make this possible to the wearer of 
BAL. the ‘ Dictator.’” 
MAT CALF Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. If he 
doesn’t carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
Pp 
that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 
EDIUM 
uae entitled to the best. You get it in DICTATOR. 
SOLE. NOTE— Our Fall and Winter book of correct 


shoe styles for every occasion is now ready. A 
postal brings it to you. Write today. 


Dealers —Write for Our Agency Proposition 


A AEED 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. //77/e q 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534, Washington St., Chicago. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1 W. 34th St. New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


AUTOGRAPH 
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Lamp-chimney Glass 
is not all alike by a 
good deal. 


MacBeTH’s chimneys 


are made to stand heat, 
create a proper dratt, 
and to compel a lamp_ 
Foedorits Dest: | 

My name ts on ite it} 
its a MacsBeru. 

My Index explains. 
all these things Fully. 
and interestingly; tells 
how to care tor lamps. 
It’s free—let me send 
Address 


It to you. 


MacsBerHu, Pittsburgh. 


Harrington & R'chardson 
Arms Co., 
32) Park Avenue, 


Worcester Mass. 


Tales of the Road 


By Charles N. Crewdson 


P 


ublished in 
book form, 

containing the 
“Post” 
chapters, 
besides a 
number of 

others. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent post- 
paid for $1.50 by the Publishers. 


THOMPSON & THOMAS 
338 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Prayer and Push 


| To work with the hands, to be prayerful and strong, 


Is the mandate of all the religions : 
Have a good aim in life and yet don’t aim too long — 
It’s the quick shot who gets the clay pigeons. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Modesty 


el uee only man I ever knew who could 
boast and yet remain modest was our 
guide, Louis Viger,’’ said Marion Taylor, 
president of the Louisville Board of Trade, 


just returned from a shooting trip in Plas- 


| tique Parish, Louisiana. 
“We had always taken Antoine Lemaitre | 
' to guide us, but this time he was sick. The 


mayor of the little town introduced Louis, 
a tall, slender, proud Acadian, whose only 


attire was a cotton shirt, ancient trousers | 
and a flapping old hat, but whose double- | 


barreled shotgun was much finer than any 
in our party. 

““But are you as good a guide as 
Antoine?’ I asked him. ‘We think there 
is no one in the world like Antoine.’ 

“*“M’sieu,’ Louis replied with dignity, ‘I 
will tell you one t’ing, an’ you shall judge. 


Two weeks pas’ Antoine an’ I go to hunt 


duck. 
bayou; I take my bateau ze odaire side ze 
bayou. We see not’ing. We hear not’ing. 

‘“““Bimeby one duck he fly right down ze 
meeddle of ze bayou. Ze duck say “‘ Quack- 
quack!” Antoine say “Bang-bang!’’ I 
say ‘“‘Bang-bang!’”’ An’, by gar! Antoine 
keell hees half dat duck; I keell my half, 
too, by gar!’”’ 


Now Would It? 


If a lesson you teach is taught 
And the water you drink is drunk, 
Has a sermon you preach been praught 
Or the thought that you think been thunk? 


If the kiss that you steal is stolen 
And the horse that you ride is ridden, 
Has the love you are feeling been folen 
Or the knot that was tied been tidden? 


If the girl that you woo has been wooed 
And the boat that you row is rowed, 
Has the mustache you grew been grewed 

And the pace you are going goed? 


If water was freezing and froze 
And the vine that was clinging clung, 


Would the hand you were squeezing be squoze, | 


Or the gift you were bringing brung? 


If half of two geese is a goose 
And more than one tooth are teeth, 
Would half of two peas be a poose 
And more than one truth be treeth ? 
—Allison Yewell. 


A King Can Do No More 


HEN, at a tea in England some time 

ago, Maxine Elliott met King Edward, 

she had a happy method of turning aside 

all curious questioners upon the occur- 
rence. 

‘‘ Ah, well now,”’ she said, ‘‘the King is a 

gentleman. How can I find anything to 


| discuss in his conversation? For a gentle- 


VT 


man never says anything bizarre or revo- 
lutionary, and every one knows that the 
best conversation is never the kind that 
furnishes memorable quotation. The King 
drinks his tea and makes himself agreeable. 
What gentleman or what king could do 
more?’”’ 


How Bailey Came to Barnum’s 


HE story of the origin of the partnership 
between the cireusmen Barnum and 
Bailey is as picturesque as the posters that 
subsequently announced their show. When 
Mr. Bailey headed the old firm of Bailey, 
Hutchinson & Cooper, their chief attrac- 
tion was ‘Gib, the elephant with two 
trunks.” 

Gib was a wonder, the whole country 


| was crazy to see him, and everywhere 


the Bailey, Hutchinson & Cooper show 


| spread its tents they were crowded to 


their limit. 
Phineas T. Barnum did not like the tre- 
mendous success his rivals were having. 


| Calling in his seeretary, he said in a thought- 


ful and puzzled way, ‘‘Dan, did you ever 
see that Gib?” 


He take his bateau one side ze | 
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TRADE MARK 


PORT BEDS" 
Are easy to operate. 


Changed from Davenport to Bed as easily and quickly as 
opening a door—the same principle, too. Luxuriously 
comfortable double bed, full width head and foot-board — 
pillow can’t fall off—and a splendid mattress built of finest 
steel springs, covered with moss and curled hair and up- 
holstered in leather (or soft materials). Only the best oak- 
tanned, grain leather is used. In soft goods, the latest 
weaves and colors. Look for the Streit trade-mark — 
guarantees quality and workmanship. 


Streit Morris Ch airs The most comfortable chair 


you ever dropped into. It 

has a head-rest that really 
rests the head. Back is specially curved to fit the body. Same 
fine upholstery as Davenport (see above). Zo fully relax muscles 
and nerves, feet must be off the floor. Streit foot-rest is the proper 
height. Guarantee with each chair—known by trade-mark. 


wi Buy of your dealer if possible. If he hasn’t ‘‘ Streit,” 


: order direct from us. 
% 4.6. ¢ 
ig) 


e % 


We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States on 
approval; we agree to pay return charges if not 
satisfactory. 

Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs 
or Davenport Beds, or both, showing 
over 50 styles, tells why 
Streit furniture lasts. FREE. 


The C. F. Streit Mig. Co. 


i , 1050 Kenner St., 


Cincinnati, O. Streit Patent Foot-rest forms 


tufted front when not in use. 


LORE ee a 


Emerson pianos have that rare combination of high. 
excellence which appeals to every cultivated taste. 

Their pure, powerful even tone, and responsive action 
fulfil the demands of the most exacting artist. Their 
thorough construction and great durability insure’ 
the musical permanence which gives deep and lasting satisfaction. 


83,000 Emersons sold in 55 years. Can you doubt their superiority? 


If you earnestly desire an ideal instrument at a price within reach of the most moderate income, no matter where you | 
live, write without fail for our Catalogue and Booklet describing our Various Beautiful Upright Styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Co., 103 Boylston St., Boston, 153 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ee ee SE a a 


A FAIR RETURN 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 


PER YEAR 
\V E desire the accounts of conservative investors who seek 

4 profitable earnings on their money while being assured 
ofitssafety. Fortwelve years our business, conducted under the 
supervision of the New York Banking Dept., has been steadily 
progressing, and to-day our clients include prominent business 
and professional inen in every state 

ofthe Union. Many doubtless in your 

locality to whom wecanreferyou. We 

Pay5%Per Year. Yourmoneyalways 

subject to your control if required for 

other purposes and bears earnings for 

every day in ourcare, whichare mailed 

you semi-annually ore compounded. 

Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and Profits 

$150,000. Write for full particulars. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


Mechanical Drawing 


Taught by Mail 
Also courses in Electrical, Mechanical, — 
and Stationary a 


Civil N 
Structural Drafting, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Etc. — 
To every reader of 


Textile Mfg., 
SAT. EVE. POST | 


SPECIAL 


sending three 2c stamps and he 
names of three prospective COr- | 
respondence school students, 
we will mail copy of our Second 
Paper on Mechanical Drawings 
Geometrical Problems,” by 
. Kenison, S. B. Instr 
Mass. Inst. of Tech,, contal 
sections on Lines, c 
Angles, Solids, Cylinders, ' 
cloid and Involute Curves, € 
200 page Bulletin giving 
ee sts of our 60 courses in Eng 
Main Building, Armour ing (and College Prepar 
Institute of Technology. Sree on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENC > 
at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, bat 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


COMIC POSTAL CARDS 


Send us 35 Cents and we will send you 25 of the best 


Comic Cards published. Each one is full of fun, and 
creates roars of laughter. Address 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 66 Rose Street, New York 


Registered Trade Mark 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs 
of one piece, silk web. All metal parts nickeled, | 
cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPI NDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


So 
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Eau de Quinine 


Perfume Dentifrice 


Take advantage of this offer and give 
ED. PINAUD’S preparations a thor- 
ough trial—you will more than get 
your money’s worth and will know by 
actual test the quality of the finest 
toilet articles produced in the world. 


ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE 
HAIR TONIC is at once a necessity and 
aluxury. Cleanses the scalp—re- 
moves dandruff, stimulates and beauti- 
fies the hair. 


ED. PINAUD’S PERFUME is ex- 
quisite—is inimitable. Be sure to 
write today for free sample. 


ED. PINAUD’S ELIXIR DENTI- 
FRICE cleanses, whitens and preserves 
the teeth, and leaves so refreshing a 
taste that you will find it indispen- 
sable. It contains only the purest and 
most beneficial ingredients. 

WRITE NOW— Enclose 10 cents for post- 
age and packing, and convince yourself of the 
_ superior merits of these preparations. 

ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 

Ed. Pinaud Bldg., Room 109, New York City 
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rely You Want One 


Styl 
Quality"45% Saving 


ARE THE ESSENTIALS 
OF GRACE FURNITURE 

Every piece is 
of perfect work- 
manship— hand 
finish — solid con- 
struction. 

If you are plan- 
ning Zo buy even a 
single piece of fur- 
niture— for 
chamber, 
dining-room, 
parlor, living- 
room, hall, 


Send for Catalog. 


French 


library or den Does ne 

- Table 
—let. it be 7 
ss Birdeye Ma- 
Grace. The ple, Mahoga- 


Grace Furni- ny or Quarter 


B.S «| Oak, No. 

= eg ture Catalog 116. Price, $11.50 

his Grand- rer : 4 ree Se 
Clock has over roo We ship on approval and 


_ father's 
| No. 22, $33 in 
quar, oak, $37 
in mahogany. 
Height, 79 
| ins. Regular 
| retail price, $55. 
| 


pages beau- prepay freight east of Dakota 
tifully illus- and north of Teun. Your 

a money back if you are not 
trated. satisfied. 


Write for Catalogues todiy—fitlt af sugges- 
tions for Chris/mas Gifts—it is free. 
Save dealers’ profit. Get your 
furniture direct from the fac- 

tory. Prompt shipments. 


Grace Furniture Co. 
Dept. J,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOOTE 
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Em CHOCOLATE: 


3: 


mee assortinent consists of chocolate dipped fruits and nut 
aah ee as pineapple, cherries, ginger, roasted almonds 
fresh’ erts. Rich cream center chocolates flavored with 
BS Pe ce Sealed in dainty boxes of exquisite design, 
weene Hy air-tight. Each box contains 60 pieces and 
Shes ee ee pound. pent eyvaiierc aes 
. jon charges prepaid, for §1. 

brs IF NOT PERFECTION. Nothing better at any price. 

ene on each piece. LIBERAL SAMPLE POSTPAID 
f cents. Agents wanted. \rite for special terms. 


_ |LWILERID I. BOOTH, Dept. G, Elmira, N. Y. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


aad Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date 

‘Yles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 

J nn, and valuable booklet,‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
- W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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‘No, I never did see him,”’ replied Dan. 

“Has he really got two trunks?” asked 
Mr. Barnum in a speculative manner. 

“Can’t say for sure, but they keep on 
saying he has, good and loud.” 

“Dan,” said Mr. Barnum slowly, ‘‘ we’ve 
got to have that elephant.” And he 
reached for a telegraph-blank and sent the 
following message to Bailey, Hutchinson & 
Cooper: 


Will give you ten thousand dollars 
for Gib, the elephant with two trunks. 
P. T. Barnum. 


The next towns the Bailey, Hutchinson 
& Cooper show visited were placarded 
up and down their streets with posters 
reproducing Mr. Barnum’s telegram with 
phovographie accuracy, and under it this 
ine: 

“That's how much P. T. Barnum thinks 
of the famous Gib, the only elephant in 
the world with two trunks.” 

When Mr. Barnum heard of it he medi- 
tated a while in silence and then he said: 
“Dan, it’s not the elephant we want, it’s 
that man Bailey.” 

And thus was the great partnership of 
Barnum & Bailey formed. 


A Power o’ Money 


R. AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS tells 

of an amusing conversation overheard 

by one of his friends and related to him with 
a relish. 

Shortly after Mr. St. Gaudens had un- 
veiled his magnificent statue of Sherman 
near the Fifty-ninth Street entrance to 
Central Park, his friend chanced one day to 
be standing in contemplation of the great 
shining figure when he became conscious 
that two Irish servant girls had stopped 
near him and were also considering the 
work of art. 

“Nora,” said one in her rich brogue, 
“what'll it be made of, would ye say?” 

Nora did not know. 

Silence followed for a few moments, and 
then the first speaker had another reflection 
forthcoming: 

“It would ’a’ costed a heap o’ money, 
Nora,’ she remarked doubtfully. 

Nora thought that it would. 

Again a silence, and then the commen- 
tator spoke again: 

“Nora,” she said excitedly, ‘‘I wonder 
if it ain’t made all o’ gold, now?”’ 

This was too much for Nora. She turned 
upon her friend with scorn. 

“Gold!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
““No, it won’t be made out o’ gold. Why, if 
it was made out o’ gold it wouldn’t ’a’ 
oleae a cent under five hundred dollars, 
silly!” 


Ill-Advised Advice 


“Begin at the bottom and work to the top,” 
Is first-rate advice to be giving, 
Still it isn’t the very best hint we can drop 
To the man who digs wells for a living. 
And though many believe that if they would excel 
They must relish the work they’re pursuing, 
The well-digger oftentimes gets a long well, 
Though he’s quite above what he is doing. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Vedder's Profession 


FEW years ago a Milwaukee woman, 
Mrs. Lydia Ely, made a large and val- 
uable collection of autographs which were 
gathered at much pains and expense, 
put upon specially water-marked paper, 
bound in a beautiful book with curiously 
wrought and locked clasps, and sold to a 
Milwaukee business firm for $10,000, the 
sum being applied to the erection in that 
city of a soldiers’ monument of which Mr. 
John Conway was the sculptor. The auto- 
graphs included most of the notable names 
of Americans in the arts, as well as educa- 
tors, members of the army, navy, judiciary, 
Congress, and so on through a long list of 
important people. These were asked to 
write their names, and below either some 
quotation from something of their own, a 
sketch or the like, or a ‘sentiment,’ and 
the name of their profession. 

In nearly every case these requests were 
complied with, but in all that lengthy and 
imposing list of names making up the 
bulky volume, perhaps the most distinctive 
and characteristic was the response of Elihu 
Vedder. 

‘““My name,” wrote the artist upon the 
water-marked slip, “is Elihu Vedder. 
Those who do not,know my profession need 
not know..’ 


| 


~hurst, the famous divine, writes: 
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TRADE-MARK 
STAMPED 
ON SOLE 


REGISTERED. 


“Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it Should” 
MADE ALSO FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Made in Box and Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
durable Oak soles. 


Strong, 
A pliable, neat and reliable shoe. 


None genuine unless stamped Educator on sole. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ = Ss 
CHILD’S 
MISSEs’ 
GIRLS’ 


BOYS’ 


EDUCATOR 
WAY ] 


Room for 5 Toes 
Broad Treed 

Med. Sole—A Shce 

Without an Equal 


Shoemakers with forty years’ experience aud reputation. 


Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 


8, 
iT; 
2, 


$1.50 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 


to 
8\4 to 
1144 to 
24%, to 6, 
IGE tOS 15; 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


WRONG 
WAY 


We make shoes for every member of the 
family in our seven large factories, in- 
cluding 
$3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. 
for Illustrated Catalogues, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


Pinched Toes, 
Corns, Bunions, 
Deformed Feet 


“(All America" 


SEND TO-DAY 


the famous 


17 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


jewelry, china, glass, etc. 
wedding gifts. 


50 Cents 


This magnificent work —costing $750,000 to produce —is a Dictionary and Encyclopedia combined. 


Goods sent on approval. 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 B’way, St. Louis — 400 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Secures this GREAT 
Reference Library 


Our catalogue (sent free) shows over 6000 new and 
29 cts. to $25,000. beautiful gifts in diamonds, watches, silverwares, 


Invaluable when buying holiday, birthday or 
Address: 


In 


fullness of definitions, number of words defined, and accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for 


five times its price. 


There are five big volumes (11x 9% inches in size), containing an inexhaustible mine of 


information on every subject, and defining every word in the English language, with its derivation and pro- 


nunciation. 


Five Massive Volumes 


The set contains 5,000 pages, 250,000 words, 3,000 
illustrations and 50,000 encyclopedic articles. ‘There 
are three styles of binding — full sheep, half-morocco 
and fine library cloth. We recommend the half-mo- 
rocco for ordinary use, and the full sheep for those who 
desire a set bound in luxurious style. In printing, 
paper, illustrations and bindings this work is so nearly 
perfect that it is worthy of a place in the library of the 
most fastidious book-lover, 


We have obtaineda limited number of sets, which we will close out on the easy monthly-payment 


plan. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds of 
the price, and we pass the set on to you at less 
than half the price of any first-class reference 
work. We send the complete work to your 
home for examination, without charge, and if 
vou decide to keep it a first payment of so cents 
secures a set —to be paid for while you are 
using it. 


How to Get 


A $5.00 Atlas 


FREE 


To bring a quick response to this offer we will give 
absolutely without cost, to the first 250 persons who 
order aset of the American Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary, a splendidly bound copy of the Modern Atlas 
of the World. ‘The Atlas is 10 x 13 inches in size 
(bound in fine red cloth) and contains 100 maps in 
six to 12 colors, and. gives separate maps of all 
States and Verritories and all countries of the world, 
and the population of all cities of importance. The 
price of the Atlas is $5.00, but if your order is among 
the first 250 we send it to you free. 


Read These Letters 


Hon, John W. Goff, Recorder of New York —“ Yo the 
student and man ot busy life the advantage of finding, 


| embraced in one work, the best features of the ency- 


| 


clopedia and the dictionary, is incalculable. 

Dr. Francis J. Canedy, Shelburne Falls, Maine.— 
“Nothing short of most extensive knowledge and years 
of persistent knowledge could have produced it. It is 
a most valuable reference work for professional men 
and scholars.” 


Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 


As a Dictionary this work defines 25,000 more words 
than any other Dictionary, and every definition is so 
clear that a school boy can understand it. .Dr, Park- 
“The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is a library condensed into a few volumes; 
a ton of diffusiveness reduced to 50 pounds of quintes- 
sence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is compre- 
hensive in contents.” 


Sets Sent Free 


For Examination 


The limited edition that we control will be closed 
out to prompt purchasers at slightly more than one- 
third the publishers’ price. For instance, the half- 
morocco binding —our price, $19.50—has been 
widely sold at $56.00 a set, and it is considered by 
expert judges to be worth the money. Prompt 
action on your part is uecessary to be sure of a set 
on these terms. s 

Read the coupon and note how much you can save 
by ordering at once, Cut it out and mail today. 
Wewillsend youa completeset at our expense,to be 
returned if not satisfactory. Remember if your order 
is one of the first 250 received you will get the Atlas 
free. Payments are 50 cents upon acceptance of 
the books and as lowas a dollara month thereafter, 
depending upon the style of binding desired. 


J.A. Hill & Co. 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


! 
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As an Encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects in an 
encyclopedic manner, and this vast array of articles 
covers the whole field of human knowledge. With a 
set in your home it means a liberal education for your 
children and a constant source of reference for the older 
members of the family. The entire work has been 
receaa revised and enlarged by a staff of American 
editors, 


MAIL THIS COUPON --- 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY, New York: S.F.P.10-21. 


You may send me for inspection one set of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTION- 
ARY, bound in the style indicated by having the 

Xi beside it. 


Full Sheep Binding, Regular price $64.00. 1 
will pay for the same, if I dlecide to keep the books, 
as follows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $2.00 
a month until your special price of $25.00 is paid. 


Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 
a month until your special price of $19.50 is paid. 


Library Cloth Binding, Regular price $42.00. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: 50 cents after I exainine them, and $1.00 
a month until your special price of $15,50 is paid. 


It is understood that if this is one of the first 250 
orders received, you will send me with the set, free, 


an Atlas of the World. You prepay delivery 
charges. If I decide not to keep the books, I am 
to return them to you, charges collect, together 
with the Atlas. 


Name 
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Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


is designed for men who want garments 
at moderate cost, exclusively smart in 
fashion, made of good materials and 
that really FIT. 

The new Fall and Winter Fashions 
are now being shown by leading re- 
tailers in nearly every city in the Union. 


Suits and Overcoats 


$10 to $35 


Name of Clothier in your town and our 
new fashion booklet, “‘ E,” “ Styles from 
Life,” FREE upon request. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 


rit 


Made in all styles for men who 
seek the maximum of wear 
at the minimum of cost. 


Fast Color Fabrics 


Dealers have them 
at $1.00 or $1.25 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
TROY, N.Y. 


Wi Largest Makers of Shirts Ai} 
} and Collars in the 


Uy rT 
7 
Si TH 


| audience. 
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George Ade a Sad Man 


and the cold reception accorded Just 
Out of College have made a sad man of 
| George Ade; but for public use he still 
| retains what he calls ‘“‘a beautiful nerve.” 
On the first night of the latter play he 
occupied an aisle seat down front, amid the 
assembled critics; and when he was called 
out by a friendly if sorrowing audience he 
said that no doubt they wanted him to 
exhibit himself so as to get at least one 
good laugh. 

In private, as he confides to his friends, 
he doesn’t dare show his face on Broadway, 
for fear of encountering his managers, R.W. 
Savage and Charles Frohman. His haunts 
are the nebulous purlieus of Third Avenue 
and Eighth. In the hours of his prosperity 
he once noticed a eafé over east of the 
Garden Theatre that seemed to be the 
haunt of disconsolate cabmen. He ven- 
tured in. Inside, he ran against Colonel 
Savage, who was similarly trying to forget it. 


Again the Play’s the Thing 


HOSE critics who have been so sorely 
tried by the attempts of the commercial 
managers to manufacture stellar lumina- 
ries out of actors of the second class may 
take comfort from present conditions. For 
a year past the theatrical heavens have 
been filled with falling stars. In Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots last season three of 
these appeared, Fay Davis, Margaret 
Illington and Jessie Busley, not one of 
whom had a leading part—for the simple 
reason that there wasn’t any in the piece. 
In Man and Superman this season, Fay 
Davis and Clara Bloodgood have parts 
which are subordinate to that played by 
Robert Lorraine, hitherto a minor actor, 
and not a very successful one, but now, for 
the nonce, a star. When occasion offers, of 
course, any of the lights that are at present 
on the blink may aie forth again. Fay 
Davis is soon to resume her former state in 
All ofa Sudden Peggy. But the time is over, 
at least for the present, when even a first- 
rate actor can fill a theatre when not backed 
by a good play. Hamlet is quite approved 
in the observation—which, by the way, he 
never intended in this sense—that ‘‘the 
play’s the thing.” 


The Child Mummer 


HE success of children on the stage is a 
thorn in the side of the mature “‘pro- 
fessional,’’ who is wont to attribute it to 
mere doting indulgence on the part of the 
There may be other reasons. 
Children have the imitative instinct very 
strongly developed, and throw themselves 
into a part with a spontaneity and exuber- 
ance that is likely to evaporate in the long 
process of technical training. In The Prince 
Chap, one of the successful novelties of the 
season, the heroine is shown in three stages 
of her growth, from infaney to young 
womanhood—the part being taken by 
three different actresses. 

The youngest, aged about five, makes by 
all odds the most favorable impression. 
She is full of quick vitality, artless and life- 
like in arapidly contrasting series of moods. 
The next older, aged about eight, already 
shows the conscious effort as well as the 
effect. The oldest, though - still under 
twenty, has all the marks of the amateur. 

Something must be allowed for the fact 
that the author, Edward Peple (a new and 
promising American playwright, by the 
way), has been most successful in creating 
the part of the younger child and least suc- 
cessful in that of the woman; but the fact 
remains that few child actors retain their 
charm as they growup. The history of the 
stage is full of boy tragedians who have 
never developed into anything more than 
mere mimics. Elsie Leslie and Tommy 
Russell have done nothing of note since 
they played Little Lord Fauntleroy with 
such admirable artlessness. On the other 
hand, most of the great geniuses of the 
stage have developed late. Edwin Booth 
was an indifferent actor in his youth, and 
made no decided impression until his 
twenty-fifth year. Joseph Jefferson, 
though he first appeared on the stage as a 
babe in arms, never made his mark until he 
was in his thirtieth year. 


HE flat failure of The Bad Samaritan | 
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Gri 


73 xy fixtures are necessary to the modern home 

Standard because the rapid development of ideal home- 
making is founded on health, and “Standard” Baths and One-Piece 
Lavatories are conducive of good health, as they are sanitarily 

> ~perfect. They have the smoothness and snowy purity of china 
and the strength ofiron. Their surface is non-porous and there 
are no cracks and crevices in which dirt or germs may lodge. 

The cost of installing “Standard” fixtures is low enough to 
satisfy the most economical. 

Our Book,‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy 
and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpen- 
sive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in de- 
tail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most 

complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 

100 pages. Sent for six cents postage. 

. The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-28, costing approximately 
$78.75 at factory —not counting piping and labor—is 
described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Statdarf” Ware bears our 
“Standard” “‘Green and Gold’’ guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and 
trade-mark are on the fixture it is not dard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you 

more in the end. 

Address Standard Sanitary M)fq. Co.,Dept.B, Pittsburg, U.S.Af 


Offices and Showrooms in New York, “Standard” Bldg., 35-37 W. 
31st St. London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Five Guardians of Your Health and || 
Comfort Go Into the Sole of All 
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Black Dress Goods 


Are Known and Worn. 


1—Outer sole of best oak-tanned leather. 2—Wool- | 
felt and rubber cushion. 3—Slip sole of best sole | 
leather. 4—Fullsheet cork sole. 5—Best sole leather 
inner sole. No wonder feet clad in Ralston Shoes 
keep dry and warm. 

A glance at the accompanying cut makes 
it equally plain why “Ralston clad” 
means ‘stylishly-clad.” , 


Send for Our New 
Style Book 


It will show you the styles 
most popular in the great 
fashion centres this fall, 
Explains why Ralston Shoes 
fit immediately with no 
“breakingin,”’ and whythey | 
retain their stylish “cus- 
tom-made” appearance | 
to the last day of their 
long comfortable wear. 
Where we have no agent 
we will sell direct and 
guaranteesatisfaction or 
money refunded (only 
25c. extra for delivery). 
* Pricein Canada, $5.00, 


The manufacturer’s name 
(B. Priestley & Co.) is stamped 
every five yards on the under 
side of the selvedge and they 
are rolled on 


‘“*THE VARNISHED BOARD” 


which is the 
‘Priestley Trade-Mark.”’ 
Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 


Write forinteresting booklet— FREE, 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Dress Goods, Woolens, Mohairs, Cravenettes, Etc. 


71-73 Grand Street, New York City. 


\Multiply This in Your H 


_ Wouldn't you like to be able to figure thisand hundreds of other similar | 
in your head? Wouldn't you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and diy: 
problem almost instantly without writing any partial product—to be able to 


Our Free Book, ‘‘Rapid Calculation” 


thoroughly explains a method which will make you a master of figures. It des: 
a system by which you can figure instantly the most intricate sums in your 
handle groups. of figures and fractions as easily as single whole figures; in fact, cul 
the work of figuring in two. 
A better position and a large salary have come to hundreds who have read this 
If you want to better your positiun, to increase your salary, to make yourself worth 
to yourself and your employer, to hold the whip-hand in financial transactions, to 
your work easy and interesting instead of tiresome, you should write for this bo 
once. It will cost you nothing but the trouble of asking for it. A postal will brim 
your very door. 
opportunity. 


Stock No. 96 
Patent Corona 
Blucher. Stam 
ford last, heavy 
waterproof sole. 
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It may cost you a good position or a valuable promotion to neg 
Write for it today before you forget it. Address 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
419A, Commercial Building Rochester, 
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}Every present or pro- 
spective home builder # 
‘should knowtwo things 
about a roof: 
/ ist. That tin makes 
the best roof. 

mora hat “Taylor 
mera Style” is the 
best tin. 


_ Alittle book on the roofing question, § 
called ““A Guide to Good Roofs,” will 
convince you of these two facts, and 
this conviction will probably save you 
many dollars and much disappoint- 
ment. It is sent free on request. 
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N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 


APP RAL 
mo yOUR SENSE AND 
YOUR SENSES 


The Smith Premier is the most 
silent typewriter on the market. 
The action is quiet ; no shift key. 
Endorsed by mechanical experts. 


i) THESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 


read ‘“Tlouse 
Hints,’’ a book 
of expert advice 
on how to distinguish 
advantages and detect 
construction, appoint- 
A hundred dollars’ worth of informa- 
» Safeguarding you against mistakes and end- 
less regrets. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


_ House Hints Publishing Co., Dept. J, Philadelphia 


Ae HAIR GOODS 
P 2 eae W I G S For LADIES and 


GENTLEMEN 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY 
SWITCHES $3.00 up. Complexion 
Beautifiers. Mlustrated Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. S, 70 State St., Chicago 


Before you buy, 
build, or rent 


tcomings in location, 
nents, etc. 
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[SMATHERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 

‘‘Seab! Seab! Kill the scab!”’ 

The mob surged and roared about him. 
They would have rolled up the footboard 
like a wave had he not swung the controller 


brains of the first who got within his arm’s 
reach. A brick spun past his head, and 
raised a scream of pain from a woman it 
struck in the breast. There was a cry of: 
“‘Easy with them bricks! None of that!”’ 
But more bricks followed, hitting right and 
left, and renewed execrations, cries, protests, 
scuffing and blows. Sam, dizzy and defi- 


midable bass, to answer big and boldly, 
but his voice came in starts, womanish 
and unfamiliar, like a play-actor’s. His 
throat was parched. His hair seemed to 


his whole body tingled and shrank like 


dows shot up, and he had a blurred vision 
of people looking down at him—pitying 
women with their hands clasped—staring 
men with cigars—waiters, hall-boys—an 


child to see the fun. 

Then the crowd with a sudden, strange, 
ominous impulse began to roll back from 
the car. An uproarious gang within, who 
had been wrecking the windows, the lamps, 
slashing the matting of the seats, tearing 
| up the gratings, and dashing the fare- 
indicator into an unrecognizable tangle of 


ceased their pandemonium of destruction, 
and stampeded with a yell. 

“Stand back, you blankety-blank fools! 
Stand back, or you’ll get hurt. 
behind there. Yes, YOU!” 

Sam peered through the broken glass of 
‘ the car-door, wondering what deviltry 
those bobbing heads were up to. There 
was a quick scattering of hob-nailed feet; 
an oppressive, terrifying silence; a faint 
crackling, spluttering sound ! 

The dynamite went off with a deafening 
detonation. The rear of the car rose twenty 
feet in the air, flinging Sam, sprawling and 
bruised, into the angle of the dash and 
alleyway floor; then it crashed back, the 
powerful steel fabric grinding against the 
parted truck, and settling on a cant. Sam 
groped for his controller, and slowly stag- 
gered to his feet. The car was derailed; 


cobblestones; but steel is steel, and the 
front of the car was still unimpaired. As 
Sam hung unsteadily over the dash, be- 
wildered at finding himself still alive and 
apparently unhurt, he saw, down a side- 
street, a singular swirl in the mob—then 
an unmistakable police helmet—then a 
flurry of police clubs darting over broken 
heads. A squad of eight policemen was 


For a moment Sam himself was lost sight 
of. Allattention turned on that blue storm- 
centre as it fought forward foot by foot. 
Twice it was rolled back amid the yells and 
hoots of ten thousand maddened throats. 
Then it was seen advancing again, bringing 
with it as it moved the fierce, hoarse, growl- 
ing sound of a desperate street battle. Up 
they pushed, these gallant eight, two of 
them bareheaded, one limping, another 
with a livid cheek from which the blood 
was streaming—slow, dogged, ponderous. 

Sam’s relief—Sam’s joy and delight— 
transcended all words. Every thud of a 
baton was a personal satisfaction to him. 
He yelled, he huzzaed, he danced on his 
crazy perch like a maniac. He was now 
within the battle-zone himself; within the 
rim of that snarling, screaming, cursing 
hullabaloo of crimson faces and raining 
blows. He landed a few winners: himself 
as the mob was crushed back. 

Then a massive policeman bridged the 
gulf, and, with his companions bunched 
close behind him, swept up to the car in a 
final charge that carried everything before 
it. There ensued a tacit armistice, the con- 
tending armies regarding each other sourly 
over a neutral ground eight feet wide. 

“Come along! 
right!” 


What! Leave the car? Desert the com- 
pany’s property? Was that what the feller 
meant? 

“Now, then, get a move on—not hurt, 
are yer?” 


around his head, prepared to dash out the | 


ant, saw it all as in adream. He tried to | 


swear, to override the yapping with a for- | 


bristle under his billycock. The flesh of | 


that of a swimmer waiting for the bellying | 
sharks to snap at him. On either hand win- | 


intent yellow Chinaman holding up a little | 


cog-wheels and springs—the gang within | 


Give way | 


its rear end, broken and twisted by the | 
force of the explosion, was resting on the | 


stalwartly forcing its way toward him. | 


We'll get you out all | 


Sam stupidly regarded the policeman. | 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap Philosophy 


REFLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE PHILOSOPHER 


SHAVINGS—xX. 
[f ANY of you, my frien’s 


and fellow-citizens, has 
robbed a poor-box, or mur- 
dered an innocent child, or 
voted for Lem Hawkins for 
constable, and wants to for- 
get it, let him shave with 
the ordinary shaving soaps. 
For putting other troubles 
in the shade this treatment 
compares favorable with 
having your teeth pulled 
while sitting on a picket- 
fence. And being urged, 
Ill remark that the one 
exception to the above 
troublers of the flesh is 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING 
SOAP. It won’t cure a bad conscience, but it keeps 
your face mighty comfortable, and it encourages smiles. 


“The only kind that won't 


smart or dry on the face.” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, 
TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ 
TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


—_ 


Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) Sent for 4 cents in Stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Wrile for “The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” 


Pears 


“lust Soap, ia ec 


-enough for some, but most 


-women insist on having 
ic Pears’. Ask some girl with 


Ww? 
ERNDERS © 


Will outwear three 
of the ordinary kind 


More elastic, non-rusting parts 
® Absolutely unbreakable leather 
Guaranteed best 50¢ snspender made 
y Can be had in light or heavy weight 
i for man or youth, extra length same price 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES \ 


If your dealer won't supply you 

we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 
Send for valuable free booklet, ‘Correct 

Dress and Suspender Styles’’ 


Hewes & Potter 


Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


} a good complexion — why ? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


FH) The Compton Investment List 


Contains bonds netting 4% — 514%, 
Municipal,School,County (special 
lien) and Real Estate Bonds. 
Special offering this month Stoddard County, 
es Missouri, Bonds netting 544%. Denomination 
“4 $500. Opinion of Chas. B. Wood, Atty., Chicago, 
furnished. Life Insurance Companies, Savings 
Banks, Endowed Universities, and scores of 
investors have purchased $4,050,000.00 of secu- 
rities of me ancl lost not one penny. 
Send for Brochures, testimonials and lists. 


LLIAM R. COMPTON BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Society Emblems 


Class Medals 
Pins Badges 


Catalogue of Latest Designs Free 


We manufacture and sell direct to you all kinds 
of class-pins, society emblems, medals and badges. 
have every modern facility for getting up special designs of every de- 


We 


scription. Tell us what you want, and if it is not in our catalogue we 
will submit a special design which will be free to you. We employ no 
salesmen; we Sell direct to the consumer, thus you save all middlemen’s 
profits. Let us send you our beautiful catalogue which we know will 
please you. Write to-day. 


C. K. GROUSE & CO., Dept. 419 A, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE COLONIAL EN- 
DOWMENT CONTRACT 


will enable you to accumu-_ 


late a fund of $1,000 or 
more—in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, by the payment 
of comparatively small sums 
—annually or monthly. 


When you pay the first deposit, you imme- | 
diately receive the COLONIAL ENDOW- 
MENT CONTRACT. It agrees to pay you 
$1,000 at the end of five, ten, fifteen or twenty | 
years, 

For example, $34.20 a year, for 20 years, 
under this contract, or $684 in all, will give | 
you $1,000 in 20 years. Or you can get a con- 
tract for $2,000 payable in the’same time, by 
depositing $68.40 a year, or $1,368 in all. 

Pay this Company $50.10-a year for 15 years— 
$751.50 in all—on our contract for $1,000. 


Ona 10-year contract for $1,000, you pay $82.35 a 
year — $823.50 in all; or 


If you want the $1,000 in 5 years, it will cost you 
$901 in all. 


$180.20 a year 

Youmay withdraw the 
entire amount paid _ in, 
plus the accrued earn- 
ings, in_any year, by | 
giving proper notice, as 
fully explained in our | 
booklet, which we would 
be pleased to send you. 

If you die before the 
contract is fulfilled and 
your legal representa- 
tives do not desire to | 
continue payments as | 
called for in the con- | 
tract, immediate settle- 
ment will be made upon 
presentation of the 
proper proofs of death. 


The Colonial En- | 
dowment Contract | 
isa good investment | 
for all classes of 
people. A young 
man or woman will 


mt : find it easier to put 
The Colonial Trust Company by Money, when a 
Building specific object is in 


view. The payments 
may be made on a certain day of the month 
or year — an incentive to regular saving. 


Officials of Cities, Towns, School Districts, 
Corporations, etc., who are laying aside a 
sinking fund to meet a bond issue, will find 
this contract most useful. For example: 

If your bond issue is $100,000.00,to run twenty years, 

a sinking fund of $5,000.00 a year would be required, 
in the usual way. The Colonial Endowment Contract | 
would cost but $3,420.00 a year. The corporation 
would save $1,580.00 a year for twenty years, or a 
gross sum of $31,600.00 in that time. 

If you have a child whom you wish to educate or 
establish in business, the Colonial Endowment Contract | 
will provide a way. Many parents find themselves 
unprepared to meet such emergencies. 

The stability of the Colonial Endowment Contract 
is guaranteed by this bank. The strength and respon- 
sibility of The Colonial Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., are unquestionable, It has resources of over | 
$20,000,000.00. Its paid-up capital is $4,000,000.00; 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $6,000,000.00. Its | 


Officers are all well-known men of wide experience in 
financial matters. The Board, of Directors is com- 
posed of many of Pittsburgh’s most prominent and suc- 
cessful business and professional men, representing 
almost every line of manufacture for which the Iron 
City is noted. 

Besides, every dollar paid on these contracts is invested 
in gilt-edged First Mortgage Bonds. The safety of your 
money is further guaranteed by the entire Capital and 
Resources of this Company. 

You may make partial payments, instead of yearly, 
if preferred — depositing in our Savings Department. 
Four per cent. interest will be allowed on such de- | 
posits, compounded semi-annually. LEverything— | 
buying the contract and paying for same—can be done 
by mail. It is easier and as safe as if you made your 
deposits in person. We have thousands of depositors 
who bank with us by mail. 

All your payments may be made to the Savings De- 
partment, instead of applying them upon the purchase 
of an Endowment Contract. All deposits of $1 and 
upward draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per | 
annum, compounded twice a year. 

For full information kindly cut off and mail the 
coupon herewith, 


Fe(CLONIAL TRUST (CMPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND ST 


PGs SB UaRIG Ear AA 


Resources, Over $20,000,000.00. 


(Tear off or clip along the dotted line.) 


OU PON 
THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. A36, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me full particulars 
Endowment Contract. 


about the Colonial | 
Name 
Address 


Cotnty___— 


| self free. 


| fiercely. 


| permanent job. 
| motorman! 


| desk! 


| dence. 
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Sam threw one leg over the alleyway 
railing. The act took but a second —yet in 
that second Sam did a lot of thinking. He 
saw himself back in Liverpool Jack’s saloon 
again, back to the old, hopeless, forlorn, 
kicked-about life, back to that bench in the 
park—that everlasting bench, with the 
papers blowing across the grass. The com- 
pany would never have no more use for him 
now. . . Here he was turning tail just 
like the others . . . a quitter! sel 
Through his dull, cloddish head he seemed 
to hear the superintendent’s words: “ Stay 
by your car!” 

Sam lifted his leg back into the alleyway. 

““Not me,”’ he said huskily. ‘‘I’m going 
to stay by the car.” 

The policeman eyed him with amaze- 
ment. 

“You're bug-house,’’ he exclaimed, and 


| took a heavy grip of Sam’s collar. 


“Hands off!’’ cried Sam, twisting him- 
‘Hands off, or I'll smash your 
block in!” 

The old controller flew up again; the 
policeman dodged backward. There rose 


| a strident roar of laughter at his unex- 
| pected discomfiture. 


“‘Are you going to come or not?” de- 
manded the policeman. ‘For if you ain’t, 
it’s right-about march!” 

“Naw,” said Sam. ‘‘My orders was to 
stay by the car!” 


The policeman was dumfounded. In a 
helpless, bewildered manner he passed 
along the news to his companions. They 


consulted together, looking at Sam. What? 
Refused to be rescued? Did yer ever see 
the like of that in ten years’ service? The 
mob, conscious of indecision, began to stir 
threateningly. The policeman with the 
cheek laid open took a step toward Sam. 

“None of your fooling, now!” he cried 
“You get out of that—and get 
out quick!” 

It was all Sam could do to keep his legs 
from obeying. He hesitated visibly, fum- 
bling at his badge to nerve himself to stay. 
Life at that moment seemed tremendously 
precious. What show did he stand, him 
one against thousands? But if he 
could skin through it meant keeping his 
Sam Smathers, the 
Sam Smathers in his swell 
uniform and tilted cap! Sam Smathers, 
the sticker, taking his pay envelope at the 
Stay by your car! . . . He 


saw in memory the superintendent’s up- 
raised finger . . Stay by your car! 
He tried to speak, but the words failed. 
He was angered at himself for being such a 
coward. He could only shake his head. 


Then he saw them turn and go— eight broad 


blue backs—leaving him to his fate. 


“Yah!” shrilled the crowd, closing in. | 


“Yah, you scab 


=) 


We'll fix you now, 


! 
” 


The superintendent was sitting in his 
cool, dark office as Mr. Heaton, the gen- 
eral manager, entered unannounced. Mr. 
Heaton was pale. 

‘Police headquarters has just ’phoned 
in that they’ve killed one of our men near 
Eddy and Market—tore him to pieces like 
savages.” 

“Official, is it?” 

“Tt was Lees himself.” 


The two men gazed at each other across | 


the table. 


“Well, in some ways I’m glad of it— | 


leaving out one’s sympathy for the man, of 
course—but it’s a good thing to bring it 
home to the people of San Francisco that a 
man can be murdered in broad daylight for 


no other crime than trying to earn an honest | 


living. I count on this to swing public 
opinion right round !”’ 

‘Yes, there’s that side of it—but, good 
heavens re 

‘“What were the police about to give him 
no protection ?”’ 

““They don’t seem to blame. Lees says 
the car was blocked, and then was dyna- 


mited and derailed. They managed torush | 


up a detail—and here’s the queerest part 
of it: the motorman wouldn’t leave! Said 
his orders were to stay by the car, and held 
off the police with his controller!”’ 

“T don’t believe a word of it!”’ 

“‘T didn’t at first—but it seems true.” . 

““You don’t mean to tell me that a sane 


man, blocked by a wagon, and his car | 
wrecked with dynamite, would calmly stay | 


and be murdered? It isn’t credible.” 
“By Jove, it’s a fact just the same! 
Why, I talked with the police lheutenant 
himself. 
going to stay by the car!” 


The superintendent picked up the cigar | 


that lay burning on his desk, rolled it in his 
mouth, still looking at his superior in irri- 
tated amazement. 

“What ad d fool!’ he said. 


The Headwaters of Justice 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


“Here was the missing link in the evi- 
As the woman had fled from the 
place, she, that fateful night, had passed a 
drug store and noticed that.the hands of 


| the clock pointed to 8:16.” 


Another fact regarding the State’s attor- 
ney’s work must not be lost sight of; it is 
not a pleasant matter to consider—but few 
things in the prosecution of criminals are 
agreeable matters of reflection. We must 
learn how to get information from criminals. 
In the larger cities this is especially impor- 
tant. Fornumerous reasons (none of which 


| need involve impropriety on the part of the 


State’s attorney, his special detectives or 
the police officials) members of the criminal 
classes may be willing to impart to the 


| authorities information which they already 


have concerning certain crimes. Generally 
the motive which induces a criminal to 
assist the police or the State’s attorney in 
getting on the trace of the persons involved 
in a crime is a desire to ‘‘get a good stand-in 
with the authorities.’”’ Although the ethics 


| recognized by criminals forbid a man to 


““squeal on his partner,” he is not prohib- 
ited from a suggestion or clue to the police 
that may lead the latter to arrest the crim- 
inal with whom the informant has no special 
relations, and particularly one who is ‘‘in a 
different line” of crime. 

Fear of the treachery of confederates is 
still another powerful lever in the hands of 
the public prosecutor in dealing with crim- 
inals. Let us suppose that three men have 
been arrested on suspicion in connection 
with a certain crime, and that they are 
actually guilty, although that fact is not as 
yet established. If one of these men is a 
weak character it is almost certain that one 
of them will turn State’s evidence—par- 
ticularly if the State’s attorney is wise 


| enough repeatedly to send to the jail and 


have them brought, one at a time, to his 
office. Why? If the weak man does not 
break down and betray his confederates, it 
is safe to conclude that one of them will say 


to himself: ‘‘That fellow’s going to squeal; 
he’s got no sand, and they’re breaking his 
nerve. The only thing for me to do is to 
peach before he goes to pieces.”’ 

So far as possible, every State’s attorney 


should, in all important cases, see the wit- | 
ness himself and himself visit the scenes of | 


the crimes he is prosecuting. Nothing can 


take the place of intimate, first-hand knowl- | 


edge—especially knowledge of men. 

Again, he should always preserve an open 
mind on the matter of his theories of crimes. 
He should not permit himself to reject a 
certain clue or theory simply because he 
has previously adopted a different one. 
Many grave mistakes have been made 
because a prosecutor has felt constrained 
to ‘‘stand by”’ a theory that he espoused 
earlier in a case. 

Still another important consideration is 
the prompt shadowing of suspected persons. 
Decisive measures of this sort have many 
times saved the day for the alert State’s 
attorney. This necessity for prompt espi- 
onage applies to witnesses as well as to 
persons suspected of being principals. 

There are two ways in which the people 
may help their prosecutor to uphold the law 
and to give a strong, clean and fearless 
administration of his office. Let reform 
organizations and civic societies be more 
zealous in furnishing the State’s attorney 
with evidence and with legal and financial 
support than they are to furnish criticism, 
and marvels can be accomplished in almost 
every community. Any large reform or- 
ganization that tackles a big and difficult 


campaign of prosecution should realize that | 


the expense to the State is very great; 
especially if much difficult preliminary 
work is done. The organization generally 
expects to reap public credit if conviction 
is secured; it is, therefore, not at all im- 
proper for it to furnish some of the sinews 
of war. Certainly such assistance would 
often spell the difference between success 
and defeat. 


Told them straight that he was | 


October 21, 19¢ 


Clothes 
that 

Possess _ 
Character 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 
possess that dis- 
tinctive quality 
called character 
—a quality that 
makes a STEIN- 
BLOCH garment 
as easily recog- 
nized as theface 
of your friend. 


The founda- 
tion of the STEIN- 
BLOCH character 
is absolutely 


pure wool-tested 
cloth. 


Whether you 
pay fifteen dol- 
lars, ortwicethat 
amount, this in- 
dividual charac- 
ter is always 
there,woveninto 
the nature of th | 
garment. . 


Upon this 
foundation the 
STEIN-BLOCH 
tailoring is of the 
generous, whole- 
some, clean-cut, 
well-fitting kind 
—plenty of style, 
plenty of cloth, 
plenty of pains. 


IDENTIFIED BY THIS LABEL 
It Stands for 51 Years of Knowing How 


Write for ‘“Swartness,’? an educa- 
tion in correct dress, which also ex- 
plains the wonderful Wool Test, and 
tells you where Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes are sold in your city. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 


Wholesale Tailors, | 
Tailor Shops, | 


om 


Rochester, Nae 


130-32 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


ay | 
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ature “ Tricks of the Cigar 
| be sent with every order. 
7’ Get Acquainted.” 


Be Clothing should be warmand light. 
Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
Not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 4 Cincinnati, Ohio 


BITERRANEAN INCLUOING SPAIN BY SPECIALLY 
ARABIC’ \6000 TONG STARTS 


DAYS spenoine 19 pays in PALE 


HK. SC. CLA 
FROADWAY..NEW YORK < 
RTIES START NOV. 8™ AND DEC. 7™ 
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THE WATER- 
MEAD AFFAIR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“What do you mean by friendship, and 
our circle?” she asked, to set him back into 
his place, her eloquent eyes again giving 
hint of his encroachment. 

“Well, Maitland is my oldest and most 
treasured friend. He is to marry your 
sister. Therefore I had the temerity to 
include myself in the circle, and hoped to 
find friendship within it.”’ 

“Tt is strange I never heard him speak 
of you before.” 

“Not strange at all, Miss Erroll, when 
you consider that an hour ago I did not 
know he existed, nor was he aware that 
John Trumble cumbered the earth.”’ 

“Then what do you mean,” she asked 
with indignation, ‘“‘by referring to him as 
your oldest ” she stopped abruptly, 
made a gesture of impatience with her two 
hands, and continued: ‘‘I suppose, like 
most women, I am deficient in a sense of 
humor, but I may say at once I do not like 
your style of it.” 

“Humor, dear lady!’ he protested ear- 
nestly, leaning toward her, the empty cup 
in his hand. ‘‘Humor! You call what I 
have said humor, and entirely fail to see 
that it is the most pathetic thing you have 
ever heard! Here am I, a young man of 
twenty-seven, and I tell you, on my honor, 
that a stranger I met casually an hour ago 
is the only friend I have in the world. 
God’s name, where do you find humor in 
that statement?” 

The girl half rose from her chair, gazing 
across at him with an expression almost of 
affright. The ring of sincerity was in his 
voice, and its tone disturbed even the placid 
old clergyman, who looked up for a moment 
from his book, smiled placidly upon them, 
and returned to his pages once more. 


John Trumble, with a shrug of the shoul- | 


ders and a shake of the head, cast off the 
mood. 

“Let us get back to practical things!’’ 
he cried. ‘This morning I had the slightest 
of breakfasts: to-day no lunch: and this 
afternoon I have tramped miles.”’ 

“Looking for work?’’ she asked with 
sympathy. 

“IT don’t know what I was looking for: 
perhaps for this Garden of Eden which I 
seem to have stumbled into, manifestly to 
the discomposure of its guardian angel. 
But let the beggar at your gate implore 
another cup of tea, and a free hand with this 
ample plate of bread and butter. No; no 
cake, thanks. I confess to being exceed- 
ingly hungry.” 

“‘Oh dear, oh dear! here have I been 


acting critic, and utterly failing in my duties | 


as hostess!’’ 
She struck the hand-bell on the table with 


such passionate vehemence that her father | 
nearly jumped out of his chair, then smiled | 


on them and resumed his reading. 

‘‘Not hostess, Miss Erroll—patroness. 
You have already cast me out of the circle, 
and I am but the beggar at the gate.” 

The maid responded to the appeal, and 


was told to bring a fresh pot of tea and a | 


plate of chicken and ham. Then Kate 
turned to her guest with a smile on her lips. 

“Tam afraid you are rather ruthless, Mr. 
Trumble. I have already offered you one 
apology, and now I appear to owe you 
another, but it seems to me you are rather 
emphasizing my deficiencies.”’ 

“With a purpose, Miss Erroll, and I bid 
you beware, or I’ll pile more on your shoul- 
ders, unless now you will transfer the whole 
burden to mine.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

‘‘T learned this afternoon that a beggarly 
twenty-five pounds stood in the way of the 
happiness of two worthy young people. I 
offered the man the money, and he took it 
in dazed fashion, thinking there was some 
trick, some catch, some joke; but when he 
found the notes were real and actually at 
his disposal, there rose before him the 
menacing figure of his future sister, Kate. 
She, whom he could not lie to, would never 
believe the truth. He forced the money 
back into my possession again. I ask you 
toadmire that youngman. Isthere another 
in all London who, being tendered twenty- 
five pounds by a complete stranger, would 
not grasp the notes and run? You could not 
have persuaded me yesterday that such a 
man existed. Yet, having found him, I was 
amazed that he should be terrorized by a 
woman. There grew up in my mind the 
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[ Please explain, without further obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in the 
position before which I have marked X 


Mechan, Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 


Illustrator Civil Engineer 
Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Archit’| Draughtsman 
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Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer 
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Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Dennison’s adhesives— pure, sweet, clean and of full 
strength —are put up in our Patent Pin Tubes. The 
pin plug can be pulled out at will. All other containers, 
cans or bottles become gummed and hard—unfit to use. 
Here are the best adhesives in the revolutionary pin tube. 
out the pin and apply. No brush needed — 
use it direct from the tube. No waste, no 
soiling of hands, clothes or surroundings. 
If Dennison's adhesives are not for sale 

at your dealer's, a Patent Pin Tube of 

Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Please address Dept. 
17 at our nearest store. 


Dennison 
Manufacturing 
Company 
The Tag Mukers 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 
1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 
413 North 4th St. 


Simply pull 
= THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, ! 
| Dear Sirs: 305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. ff 
Please mail me your booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home. 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 


that PROTECT 


72-p. Book No. 4 Mailed Free. 
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R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day —or ought to be 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


Bristles 


Adults’ 35c¢, 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c, 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our Sree 


booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


McDou gall 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Each cabinet has the 


reduce kitchen work by half. 


full working surface of an ordinary kitchen table, 
with an added drop leaf, if desired. 

To prove to you the value of a McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinet, we will place any one of them_on 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 
You need not take our word for the saving of time 
and food supplies which the McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinet will effect. Just put it to the actual test, and 
judge of its merits for yourself. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
showing the various styles of McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinets ranging in price from $15:75 to $54.00. 
When writing for the catalogue, please give your 
local dealer’s name and address, and state whether 
hesells McDougall Kitchen Cabinets, or not. 


Ask your Dealer to show you the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


Look for the name-plate, ‘‘ McDougall, Indian- 
apolis.”’ It is your guaranty of quality. 

Would you like a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet in 
your home? Then write for detailed particulars of 
our 30 Day Trial Offer, and do it now. 


G. P. McDougall & Son ( 
524 Terminal Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Criterion of Form 


The 50 Calling Cards now being offered 
together with plate engraved in script for 
$1.00, as an introduction to our engraving 
department, are fully equal to cards sold by 
others at $1.50 to $2.50. The engraving 
is of the finest and the cardboard the best 
that money can buy —Crane’s Gray White. 
The name 


HOSKINS 


has become a synonym for correctness 

in everything appertaining to «social 

engraving or social forms, whether for 

Wedding invitations, 

Reception, Tea or Calling Cards 

information and -samples write 
stating the occasion in mind. 

HOSKINS, 
904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or us — 


Send for free sample of this and 
other money raising calendars. 


The sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church or 
society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. Send us 
photographs of your pastor and of your church and we wil 
reproduce them grouped together in PHOTOGRAVURE, on 
200 of our new heavily embossed ‘‘ WEDGEWOOD” 1906 
CALENDARS, 8x 11 inches, complete, with silk cord at top for 
hanging. We send the 200 calendars to you express pre- 
paid. Your members quickly sell this dainty and useful 
souvenir of your church and pastor for 25 cents each. 
Keep $25.00 for your profit and send us $25.00 any time 
within a month. Most societies re-order several times, 
clearing $25.00 each time. Mail us photographs and names 
to-day. SEND NO MONEY. Write to-day for free sample 
calendars and the story of others’ \success. 


GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
New Method Co., 5731 South Park Ave., Chicago 


‘“Money Raising plans. for Church Workers.” 
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picture of Kate: tall, I admit, but -thin | 
and vinegary; sharp features, compressed | 
mouth, frowning brow; ‘bitter with the 
world, or over-righteous, which is the same 
thing. ‘Take me to Kate, said I, ‘and I'll 
force her to accept the money.’” 

The girl watched him breathless, like 
one fascinated. When he paused she mur- 
mured : 

“And youfound the task infinitely harder 
than you had expected ?”’ 

“No, infinitely easier. Instead of harsh- 
ness, I find sympathy; instead of old-maid- 
ish jealousy, I detect a sisterly affection too 
deep for mere words. Your attitude, as I 
came in at the gate, was typical of your 
position these months past. You have 
been standing alone: you have had to 
decide alone: this match did not please 
you; you thought your sister was stepping 


| outside her circle, but her manifest love for 


her lover has caused you to push aside your 
pride and give your consent with a sigh.” 

As he spoke the girl’s fine eyes wavered 
and fell, her slightly trembling right hand 
unconsciously sought her father’s shoulder, 
and at its light touch the old man looked up, 
smiled, and resumed his reading again. 

“Now, I have come to reassure you. I 
have come to prove to you that this young 
man is pure gold—the worthy mate of any 
girl. He is honest, steadfast, true-hearted 
and good-natured. I wish I could add that 
he is courageous—but how can I, when his 
admiration for his sister Kate is only 
equaled by his fear of her? I share the one 
feeling, but not the other, and, to prove it, 
here are the twenty-five pounds.”’ 

He placed the white notes on the white 
tablecloth before her, his eyes challenging 
a refusal. She sat there motionless and 
silent. 

‘‘T hear them making a move in the next 
garden,” he cried, ‘‘and they will be with 
us in a moment! Conceal those notes 
quickly !”’ 

Awakened to life, the girl reached for the 
money, and thrust it out of sight among the 
folds of her white gown, a rush of color 
obliterating the paleness which for some 
minutes had blanched her face. Without 
giving her time to rally he added cheerily : 

‘‘ And please touch the bell again so that 
these evidences of my disgraceful hunger 
may be seen by no one but yourself.” 

Before the maid had quite finished clear- 
ing away the tea things, the boundary-gate 
opened, and the two young people brought 
in Doctor Mead with them. 

An arrangement was quickly arrived at, 
and so John Trumble became chauffeur to 
Doctor Mead, driving a measly little single- 
cylinder motor-car which he despised, but 
which his mechanical ingenuity soon tink- 
ered into a speedy machine that began to 
attract the attention of the police. 

Trumble proved a very efficient chauf- 
feur, and gave Doctor Mead the greatest 
possible satisfaction. The doctor was a 
quiet, grave, elderly man with a very exten- 
sive practice—a large part of it, alas, in 
slums, from which no revenue was derived, 


| yet which was not neglected on that ac- 


count by the conscientious physician. More 
and more he eame to like the young man 
who sat by his side on the motor-car, and 
strangely enough one of the qualities he 
most admired in him was his extreme 
caution, little dreaming that this careful 
mechanician was the person who had taken 
such risks to beat the Brighton Express. 
Often, during their visits to the slums, 
Trumble was called in to assist the doctor 
in some surgical case, and these visits to 
hopeless squalor turned his lordship toward 
a line of thought which had never occupied 
his mind before. 

He found some difficulty in maintaining 
social relations with the Rectory, endeavor- 
ing, without.success, to return to'that state 
of confidential relationship with Miss Erroll 
which hehad achieved on his first interview. 
When he ventured across the boundary-line 
his reception was more apt to be frosty than 
cordial, but the icy demeanor sometimes 
wore thin, and once or twice broke away 
altogether. 

Her general attitude toward him was one 
of reserve, not unmixed with vague fear, as 
was shown now and then by troubled 
glances which she bestowed on him. His 
own demeanor was that of an easy-going 
man of the world, completely immune from 
any dislike of him she cared to show, and 
evidently without the slightest notion that 
a chauffeur at thirty shillings a week occu- 
pied about the very lowest round of the 
socialladder. Al] the doctor’s praises of the 
young man merely emphasized his humble 
position, and she wondered at herself for 
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AVE you 
got running 
water in your 
house? 
Well,—if you 
have enough 
— pressure on it 
V’ll make it do all your washing without any work. 
You can just throw the clothes into the tub, turn 
a tap, and our new Self-Working Washer will do 
the rest. 
Now I know this sounds too easy and too good to 
be true. But it is true, every word of it. 
Here is the proof that itis true. 
T’'ll send you one of these Self -Working Washers, 
to your.own house, on a month’s free trial. 
I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket and I 


f won’t ask you a cent on deposit, nor a note, nor 


Security in any form. ; 
T'll just trust any one I believe trustworthy with 
this whole machine. J’ll take all the risk and expense 


f of the Test myself. 


If you find our Self- Working Washer won't wash 


§ clothes without your doing a'thing to work it but 
fj turn a tap, then send it back to me at my expense. 


If you find it won’t do better washing than ‘the 
Washboard, with far less Wear on the clothes, 
send it back to me at my expense. 


This Machine Made 
$12.65 in One Day 


Quick and Sure Profit 
We Prove It. 


Small Investment. 


This is one of 200 different coin- 
operated Mills Machines, daily 
earning big money for theirowners. 
Whether you live ima sniall town 
ora big city, an investmentoof $15 
up will earn you a large, honest, 
independent income without work 
or worry. You just count the 
profits. 


Others Make Money Fast. 


Your opportunity is just as good 
as C. L. Anderson, Peoria, Jl. 
Hesays: ‘ Punching Bag arrived 

4 o’clock yesterday afternoon, opened it 
this morning «at 9 o’clock and took out 
$12.65.” 

John Fuller, Mt. Airy, N. C., says: **I 
have taken 39,000 pennies out of one -of 
your Mills Bag Punching Machines in the 
past 13 months.” He doubled his 
money every 60 days. 


Why Not You? 


Just think what several such machines 
would do for you. Mills Machines often 
pay for themselves in 10 days,—after that 
it is all profit. Everybody patronizessa 
Mills Amusement Machine,—men, 

women and children. They are regular 

mints at picnics, parks, county fairs, 
carnivals, stores of all kinds or -wher- 
ever people are to be found, 

After 30 days’ use, Julius 
Siegle, of Hannibal, Mo., ‘says 
hé would not take §500 for dJris 

Bag Punching Machine. 
If you have any sum of money— $15 or. more— to invest 
in a sure money-inaker, don’t fail to write to-day for our 
Booklet No. 82, ‘‘ How to Make Money Fast.”’ It’s Free. 


Mills Novelty Co., 11 to 23 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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institution should be gauged | 
by its capital and surplus, 
which in our.case-amount 
to Six Million Dollars. 
From.a small beginning 
in. 1868 the deposits of this 
institution have steadily 
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If it won’t do the Washing in less 
than half the time your Washerwoman 
could do it, without the machine, then 
send it back to me at my expense. 

Half your Washerwoman’s “time 
costs you about 60 cents aweek. 

That is about $30.00 a year. Our Self- Wo: 
Washer will save you that'$30.00.a year for th 
years it lasts, or $300.00 invall. 

And I'll take my pay for it out of what it 
you, so that the Washer thus pays for 
Remember this : If you find it won’t do all” 
say, and save you half your Washing each 
all you’ve got to do is-send it back to me, at 
expense, before you paya cent for it. 

But, if you keep it after the montl’s free 
you must pay me 60 cents a week out of wi 
saves you until the machine is:paid for. Is thata 
fair offer? : -_ 
’ Could I afford tossend ‘this ‘Self Working Washer 
on a full month’s ‘trial, at my own -expense for 
freight, if there was any trick inthis offer ? | 

How could 1 make:any money-out of this kin 
offer if the Washerwouldn’t dowllithat I say it y 

Will you try our Self Working Washer a 1 
at my expense? 


If you haven’t got:running -water in your } 
I'll tell you how this\ Washer can’ be worked 
out it. 

Drop mea line today for further particulars. 

Address R. F. Bieber, Treasurer 1900 1 
Co. 5053 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


999% of a Camera’s Value is in the | 

IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA that doesn''t take fine pi 
youhaven'ttherightlens. It’s allin thelens.The bett 
the finer the pictures. Perfect pictures can only be tak 


B-7— it will tell you all about Lenses.and Lens v: 

C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
NEW YORK, 52 E. Union:‘Sq. CHICAGO, Heyworth B 
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The Art of Talking Well 
Taught by Mail 


Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social 
Aspirants, need our course of: 
By our method we have taught hund 
Students How to-succeed in Business — 
obtain and hold a better position— How 
when and where to talk for profit. 


ft Wehave taught them to fill theawkward p 
We have taught them how to entertain— 
raised their conversation above the gossip 

i Write at once for Information and Blanks. — 

‘ 20th Century Instruction Co. 

f Boxt. Worth and Elm Sts.,New 


Make Money Easy / 


We want agents to represent us in every county 
the popular Novelty Knives, with name, address, 
lodge emblem, etc., on handle. The-very latest fad. 


«‘Great Sellers for Xmas Gifts’ 
Big profits—quick sales —exclusive — terfitory. 
quick for our liberal money making special offer 
Don’t delay. Our new self-sharpenimg «scissors 
quickest sellers for lady agents. Novexperience: 
We show you how. 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar St., Canton, 


PMake $300 
lore Each Year 


ou want to make big money? 

Do you want to handle Something that 
Business Man—every Merchaut— every 

ional Man—every Clergyman—every 


each day at your own convenience. 
You will be Welcomed by Good People who 
‘will want to Buy—who will see it is to their 


—alypewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Is Best Typewriter in the World. 
) It bas % the Number of Parts the ordinary © 
newriter has, therefore has 44 the opportunity 
to get out of repair — it writes more easily — more 
surely—more clearly than any other typewriter. 
And it will stand five times the Hard work 
give Perfect Satisfaction 5 times as long «as 
the Best of all the other typewriters. 

Itis welcomed by the Operator for it lessens 
her work and makes it look better. 

Each Oliver Saves its own Cost in one year! 
We post you thoroughly on the Typewriter 
Situation. 

We analyze every typewriter for you and com- 
pare the Points of all the other Typewriters with 
‘the Oliver and show you that the Oliver is 
(superior in every way. 

_ We send our traveling Salesman to help you 
make Money. 

And should we make any sales in your locality 
_ ourselves — vou get the full benefit just the same. 
Now this isn’t any ‘‘ House to house’’ Game. 
Itsia dignified Position— aud a Chance to Make 

Big Money —that may never occur again to you. 
_ We have Local Agents with 10 to 15 Assistants 
under them— Many Local Agents are making 

($300 a month and many of our Highly Salaried 


-Managers, etc., were at one time Local 
Agents. Wrile in today for information. 
¥ yng beable to Jet you try in your. own town. 

Don’t think because vour own town is repre- 
sented we can’t find a place for you. 

Only do not hesitate — Write today for we may 
not be able to give you exclusive territory if you 
leave off writing until tomorrow. 

\ ember we are receiving many applica- 
ions. If you put off answering, you may never 
jagain have such an opportunity to Make Big 
_ Money. Address 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
129 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Principal Foreign Office — 75 ‘Queen Victoria ‘St., London. 
8 F E BOOK OF STYLES 
La Hs Over 1250 Hlustrations 
ndsomely Wltstrated Catalog, “The Economy 
rately illustrates, describes and:quotes'prices onthe 
st fashions in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Cloaks, 
irts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, Under- 
. Belts, Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, etc., in 
3 ne that a woman uses or wears. We guarantee a 
mn Every Purchase. 
[Only 25 cents. % 
us atonce, enclosing ‘Wa¥ 
and we will ship to 
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jiches long, inclu- 
ing the tails. Furis thesame on ‘both sides. ‘Ornamented at the 
jids With large, full tails. This scarf is made of fur taken in 
périseason. (Fur is full and thick; will not crock or drop 
2 cially imported by us anil manufactured under our 
“nt Watchful care. ‘The color is a Rich Sable Brown. 
Our italog illustrates‘and ¢tescribes furs ‘from 75 cents up to 


be s ‘imported garments. 
-SMITH & Co 
e, 
— 80 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO: 


“EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 


y We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 
and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
toads write us daily for operators and 
ish Railroad Passes to Destina= 
tion. Expenses very low and students 
. ‘can earn their board while at- 
5 tending school. 40-page book 
Ww telling about it — Free. 
 Valentine’s School of Telegraphy 
Estab. 33 yrs. Janesville, Wis. 
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permitting even an approach to friendli- | 


ness, yet somehow it seemed quite natural 
when he was present. Sometimes, when 
they were alone, he dared to make an auda- 
cious remark such as should only be per- 
mitted to persons on the footing of the 
greatest intimacy, and she always remem- 
bered afterward, with burning cheeks, that 
she should have resented it at the time— 
which she had not done. 

One afternoon he was rather astonished 
to find a note from her, asking him to call 
that evening at six. He found her alone, 
seated by the table in a secluded corner 


of the lawn. She seemed very radiant, as | 
if something toward had happened. She | 


invited him almost joyfully to sit down, 
and when he had done so, raised her hand 
from the table and disclosed five golden 
sovereigns lying there. He had never seen 
her so animated before, and her smile, he 
admitted to himself, was intoxicating. 

“The first of five payments, Mr. Trum- 
ble,” she said. 

“T hope you have not been goading those 
two happy young people about this little 
debt, or do you intend to inaugurate a new 
order of things altogether?” 

“What new order of things?” 

“The repayment of aloan. I never knew 
of borrowed money being repaid before.” 

“Why do you say a cynical thing like 
that? Don’t you repay money loaned to 
you?” 

“‘T have never been able to borrow any,” 
replied Trumble with a laugh. 

“T suppose,’’ she said, frowning a little, 
“that it was your acquaintanceship with 
the Earl of Watermead which taught you 
to scoff at obligation.” 

““T admit I have thought of late that my 
association with his lordship has done me 
little good. Still, after all, even he is paying 
for his fun.” 

“Yes, under compulsion of the court.” 

“Well, Miss Erroll, he has always been 
rather generous to me, so I shall say noth- 
ing against him, except to wish him more 
sense in future. Butastothisloan of mine, 
Idon’t at all need the money. I’m actually 
saving money at the present moment.” 

“What, on thirty shillings a week?’’ 

“Oh, it’s thirty-five. Didn’t you know 
the doctor had raised me five shillings?’’ 

“Please take the five pounds,” she 
insisted. But he made no motion toward it. 

“‘T don’t like the method of payment.” 

“Do you wish it all at once?” 

“No, I want it in daily installments, and 
I ask permission to call and dun you each 
evening.” 

“Mr. Trumble,” said Kate, ‘‘once ortwice 
already you have ventured to make a 
remark of that nature. If you knew the 
displeasure with which I listen to such an 
observation, Iam sure you are kind-hearted 
enough, and’’—she paused, then took the 
plunge—‘‘gentlemanly enough not to re- 
peat the cause of offense.” 

“The offense, Miss Erroll, lies not in the 
words themselves, but in the person who 
spoke them. If a friend whom you liked, 
and whom you considered a social equal, 
told you it would give him pleasure to ‘see 
you every day, you would not be offended, 
but pleased. When I gave you the money, 
of which the gold on the table is part re- 

ayment, I told you that your mind had 
been perturbed because of your sister’s im- 


pending marriage, and you did not con- | 


tradict me. I now tell you that your mind 
is perturbed because of your own.” 
“Of my own what?” cried the girl. 
“Of your own impending marriage.” 
She stood erect with blazing eyes. 
‘Sir, you are talking nonsense!” 


“No, lam not. You aresaying to your-— 


self, ‘This man is impossible—impossible— 
impossible.’ 
having regard to his present position. That 

osition deters me from making you a 


You are perhaps quite right, | 


ormal proposal; nevertheless, six months | 


hence things will have changed, and I warn 
you, Kate, that Iam going to marry you.” 


Since the time of the Medusa a look can-_ 


not petrify, so Miss Erroll abandoned the 
attempt, turned from him, and walked with 
dignity into the house. The maid told her 
later in the evening that she had found five 
sovereigns on the tea-table. 

Three months after the announcement 
of bankruptcy the ten-days’ sale of the 
Earl of Watermead’s effects caused a great 
sensation in London, and money seemed to 
be very plentiful, for in many cases the 
prices paid were enormous. 

The automobiles were to be disposed of 
on the tenth day of the sale. Trumble 
asked for the ninth day off, and received it; 
whereupon, to the amazement of the aged 
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Bec estonc EVER READY 
EVER READY Eee mr eT 


EEE ES 


A $5.00 Safety Razor Set—$1.00 


The seven-bladed “ Ever Ready ” revolutionizes the “ Ever-Ready” seven-bladed safety razors will be 
safety-razor business of the world. Invention hasmade as in every cutlery, hardwareand jewelry store every - 
the $5.00 “safety” of yesterday ar ra Z Ndi 29 F 

$ eo yesterday a dollar razor today. We have not had time to supply all dealers as yet, so 


No razor should cost more. No razor is better. A shave 
every day in the week with a different blade —never 
dulling your razor. The simplest, easiest, surest, fastest, 
safest “shaver” in existence. Lather—slip a blade into 
the self-adjusting frame, and shave expertly and with 
luxurious ease. ‘‘Ever-Ready” blades are scientifically 
right, faultlessly tempered, and enduringly keen. 


if you have the least difficulty in securing our dollar 
razor at your store, send to us and receive your set, 
prepaid, direct, 

Sold with an unconditional guarantee of your satis- 
faction or your money back. 

Valuable booklet and “Ever-Ready” facts MREE 
to those writing at once. ; 


The American Safety Razor Company, 62 to 64 Duane Street, New York 


Twenty-one Years as the Leading Safety Razor Makers of the World. 
NOTE TO RETAILERS.— Send your orders for quick delivery direct or tothe nearest.of the following distributers :—Norvell-Shapleigh 
Co., St. Louis; Dana Hardware ‘Co., Boston; Belknap Mardware Co., Louisville; Wells & Nelleyer Hardware Co., Chicago; John 


Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee; Farwell, Ozman & Kirk Co., St. Paul; Marshall-Wells Hardware ‘Co., Duluth; Van Camp 
Hardware Co., Indianapolis, etc. , 


Free to 
Every Child 


who answers this advertise- 
ment (enclosing the coupon 
below) a Handsome, Permanent 
Toy, Beautifully Printed in Colors. 
We want one child in every 
family in the country to have 


The Agile 


Indian 


If you have no children of your own, cut 
out this advertisement and send it to some 
child that you know would like to have it. 
You can cut him out and put him to- 


gether in a thousand ways. Every antic 
is funnier than the last. First come, first 
served; but you will get them as fast as 
we can make them. This offer will not 
appear again. Send to-day. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, | s.£.p. 
5-7 E. 16th St., New York City 


Pleasesend me, free of charge, an AGILE 
INDIAN. 


Iam__ years old; my birthday is_ 


Name 


Care of_ See ee 
(Parent or Guardian) 


Address. 
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What does it mean when 

a man writes: 
“Send me 

another hundred, 


bid 
same as last. 


W ould he order the second 
hundred because he liked the 
style of my advertising or 
wanted to find out what sort 
of deal I give a man? 

No — he orders the second 
hundred because he likes 
my cigars and my prices 
for them. For that reason, 
and no other. 

Now, what does it mean 
when these orders for ‘‘an- 
other hundred, same as 
last,’ amount to several 
thousands a month ? 

It means that I have suited 
many thousands of men with 
my cigars. Among these 
thousands are cigar connois- 
seurs, and wealthy men who 
can afford to smoke what 
they please. 

Do not these facts war- 
rant you in taking advantage 
of my offer ? 


MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on 
approval to a reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety at my expense, 
if he is not pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 


Shivers’ 

Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Enclose business card or give per- 
sonal references, and state whether mild, 
medium or strong cigars are wanted. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


= The Peerless 
Seasoning 


This bottle with the 
label bearing the 
signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is 
familiar to the pub- 
lic, having been on 
the market for more 
than seventy 
years. As a sea- 
soning it improves 
more dishes than 
any other relish ever 
offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, etc., 
are made delicious 
by its proper use. 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 
adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 


New York. 


T and when you buy them ask for 
Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
are the largest and hest. Breed 


squalbs to make money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
uid) high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 


straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
wf ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
s4 than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if a ad) 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass, 
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Mr. Rolls, he walked into his solicitors’ 
offices. 

It was an alert, businesslike young man 
who called upon Mr. Rolls, and the man of 
law had some difficulty in recognizing this 
as the same person, languid and bored, 
who had left that room three months 
before with a hundred pounds in his pocket. 

““How long am I to be in pawn, Rolls?” 
he asked briskly. 

‘“Well, your lordship, the sale has turned 
out so unexpectedly good that, with the 
letting of Watermead, I think ee 

‘Letting Watermead? To whom are you 
thinking of letting Watermead ?” 

“Sir William Dillow.” 

“What, that bounder? I’ll never allow 
Watermead to be contaminated by him, 
even for a week!” 

“‘T’m afraid, my lord, negotiations have 
gone too far and, if you will pardon me for 
saying so, you have really nothing to do 
about it until the debts are paid.” 

““How far short will the proceeds of the 
sale leave us?” 

“That I can’t say until to-morrow night. 
If the automobiles go as well as the other 
things, I think we’ll come out about even.” 

“Oh, it was regarding the automobile 
sale I wished to see you! I want you to bid 
in that Brusier-Grolier.” 

‘*T’ll see to that, my lord.” 

“And remember, Dillow doesn’t get 
Watermead.”’ 

““T’'ll do what I can, my lord,” said Mr. 
Rolls, who was in more cheerful humor 
than when the Earl had last seen him. 

When the young man returned to South 
London he said to Doctor Mead : 

““Wouldn’t you like to have an automo- 
bile that would carry four or five, so that 
you might take your friends out. now and 
then if you wished to do so?”’ 

“‘T have often thought of it,’’ replied the 
doctor. 

“‘T’ve spent to-day in looking round, and 
have found a man who owns a car several 
sizes too large for him, which he is quite 
willing to exchange for this little single- 
cylinder of yours.” 

‘“How much money does he want in addi- 
tion?” 

‘He will trade even, I think.” 

So the ineffective single-cylindered ma- 
chine disappeared, and the magnificent 
King of the Road came in its place, the 
innocent, unworldly doctor saying calmly, 
as he walked round it, that although it was 
a little large, he nevertheless believed that 
John had made a very good bargain. 

From Miss Kate Erroll a formal letter 
came to the young man containing a five- 
pound note. He returned it in a communi- 
cation almost equally formal, saying that 
the lending of the money had been a friendly, 
not a business, transaction. Unless, there- 
fore, the repayments could be made on a 
friendly, not a business, basis, he refused to 
receive them, and was hers very truly, John 
Trumble. 

To this there was no reply. A week later 
the doctor said to his chauffeur: 

“The missis and I think of taking an 
afternoon off to-morrow in the new automo- 
bile, and Miss Erroll has kindly consented 
to accompany us.” 

“That will be very pleasant,” said Trum- 
ble, ‘‘and I shall see that the machine is in 
perfect order.” 

Next day, after lunch, the big motor-car 
was in readiness. Doctor and chauffeur 
wore appalling goggles, and the ladies were 
heavily veiled. 

“Would you like to sit with Mrs. Mead, 
my dear, while I sit beside our excellent 
driver, whom we must humor to-day, for 
our lives are in his hands?” 

Before she could reply the chauffeur who 
was to be humored spoke up: 

“Tt would be better if you took your 
usual place behind, Doctor. Iam responsi- 
ble for the balance of the machine, you 
know. Miss Erroll will sit beside me.” 

“Oh, very well!” said the doctor, and 
Miss Erroll, making no audible objection— 
how could she when she was the invited 

est ?—took her place beside John Trum- 

e. 

‘“Where to, Doctor Mead ?”’ he asked. 

“Anywhere you like, John. Get out into 
some quiet country road, and not too fast, 
remember.” 

John threaded his way very cautiously 
through suburban thoroughfares until he 
reached the country road that led to Water- 
mead, where they bowled along at a rate 
close on twenty miles an hour. Miss Erroll 
kept a rigid silence, but once out in the 
connie, John turned to her brightly, and 
said: : 


If you see the trade-mark of the Chocolate 
Girl on the package it’s all right 


HOSE who use Baket’s | 
Breakfast Cocoa regu= 
larly are the most uniformly | 


healthy and are the least. 
subject to a multitude of 
little ailments that destroy 
the comforts of life. 


A new and handsomely illustrated 


eS RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


45 ' 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 
We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better 
stove or range made, and we save you from $5 to $40 on every 
purchase, because we save you all middlemeu’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not ‘‘ mail-order deal- 
ers;’’ we own and operate one of the largest and best equipped 0 
stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of eee 
our product and ship on trial. Therm 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
price and save from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Pre 
blacked, polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves and ranges are equ) 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
WE PAY THE We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


FREIGHT _ 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is 
new or old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controls the drafts. A change ofone 
degree at the thermostat is sufficient to operate the 
dampers. As simple and no more expensive than 
a good clock. Has proven its merit for 25 years, 


Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 


If not satisfactory in every way, return at our ex- 
pense. Writeto-day. Booklet free. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
1st Ave, and P St. Minneapolis, Minn, 
New England Office: 
103 Pleasant Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


ao ST ares 


made of Asbestos. 


Illustrated pamphlet sent 
FREE. 


ASBESOLES Soles to slip in your shoes— < 


Prevent corns, bunions and chilblains. 
a nou-conductor keeps 7” the heat and keeps owt the cold and wet. 
prevent and absorb perspiration of the feet. 

Three qualities— 20c, 30c, 50c per pair. 
or sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES — 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
So handy that he couldn't do without it; so unique 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
| ~ postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York city | 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York § 


Asbestos — ‘ 
They 


At your Druggist, Shoe dealer 
State size of shoe. Seite 


THE ASBESOLE 
“716 PARK PLCE 


he “breaking-in’’ process is never known to 
wearers of the ‘‘Snow”’ Shoe. In this fashion- 
able footwear the leather is so flexible and 
comfortable that even at the first wearing it 
conforms to the shape and movements of the 
foot with perfect ease. ‘his exclusive quality 


js due not only to unusual care in selecting and 
treating our leathers, but to the time and pains 
expended in modeling and lasting the shoes. 


For all Jeathers entering into 


are carefully tested and inspected, and every 
detail of workmanship, however small, is exe- 
cuted by the most skilled hands obtainable. 
This thoroughness and efficiency are so unmis- 
takably manifest that the most inexperienced 
eye can recognize at a glance the superiority of 
“Snow’’ Shoes over all others, regardless of 
name or price. 


Look for the characteristic ‘* Snow ’’ 
$3 00 stainp on the lining. It is an unerring 
e 
to 
54.00 


mark of correctness in style. Our shoes 
are designed by master bootmakers 
who set the world’s fashions in men’s 
footwear. Their grace and elegance 
appeal to the most fastidious. 


OUR STYLE BOOKLET 


will be sent free to any applicant, It 
is an accurate and handsome portrayal 
of the season's shoe fashions. 
Ask your dealer for ‘* Snow "’ 
Shoes. If he does not keep 
them, write to us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Our already large list of 
agents is rapidly growing. 
We invite correspondence 
from shoemen every- 
where, in order that 
“*Snow"’ Shoes may be 
obtained in every com- 
munity in the country. 


George 

G. Snow Co. 
Brockton, 
Mass. 


nt colt vamp; 
‘ht weight sole. 


HE JADIES WORLD 


one of the largest, best, brightest and most practical 
\gazines published for women and the home. Each 
ue contains from 36 to 44 large pages, enclosed in a 
|ndsome cover, printed in colors. Its departments em- 
ice Fiction, Poetry, Housekeeping, Out-of-Doors, 
[sti Needlework, Fashions, Hygiene, Boys and Girls, 
ithers’ Corner, Illustrated Feature Articles, 


yme Decoration, etc. It numbers among its 

itributors many of the best up-to-date 3 § 
igazine writers. It is profusely and 
ndsomely illustrated. In order ° 
introduce our magazine into coy 


»usands of new homes 
ere it is not 


three 

months — 

including the 
special Thanks- 
giving and Christmas 
issues—to any address, 
prepaid, for only 10 cents 
in stamps. Being so firmly con- 
vinced that you will want it continued 
if you give it a trial, we make this 
_  ¢xtremely liberal introductory offer. The 
_ Issues we shall send you will be rich in literary 
‘terial and illustrations, A brilliant new Serial Story 
the popular author, Fuliet Wilbor Tompkins, com- 
Mees in the November number. Send along the post- 
e stamps and give our magazine atrial. A prompt order 
fi bring you an extra copy of a recent issue free, which 
| Will include for good measure. Address Dept. BM. 


3 MOORE CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York 
| : 


If we told you that we could 


Save Half Your 
Glove Bill 


and give youa better arti- 
cle would you be interested ? 
Certainly! Then write for 
our new catalog. It’s free. 
DEERSKIN GLOVE CO. 
1 Middle Street, Gloversville, New York 


@ Webster’s International 
h A Dictionary—" question the 


most reliable and 
useful reference work published. - Write us 
fy regarding agency. Address with references 


er G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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“You may speak to the man at the wheel, 
you know. Itisn’t prohibited as is the case 


| on board ship.” 


“Really,” she replied with a little laugh, 


| “I thought the automobile needed all your 


attention.” 

“Oh, not a tenth part of it!” 

“Ttis very pleasant. Is this as fast as the 
car will go?” 


“Not quite. But I dare not put on full 


| speed. Jam under the doctor’s orders, you 


know, as if I were an invalid.” 

Miss Erroll laughed, and the conversation 
was broken by a deep-toned ‘‘Honk!’’ 
to the rear. 

Trumble cast a look over his shoulder, 
and his frame seemed to stiffen. He recog- 
nized the great Hardpan of Sir William 
Dillow. A professional chauffeur sat in the 
steering seat; Sir William and Dolly Car- 
michael in the tonneau. ‘‘Honk! Honk!” 

“T think, John,” said the doctor timor- 
ously, “‘that motor-car behind us wants to 
pass.” 

“Very good, sir; I'll give them all the 
road they require,’ replied John grimly. 

“Tm sure he wants to pass, John,”’ cried 
the doctor nervously. 

“Tm sure he does, too, sir,” replied 
Trumble. 

The motor-car was ee like a great 
cat, yet nevertheless the other overhauled 
her. The big, polished, shimmering brass 
lamps of the Hardpan came abreast the 
tonneau of the Brusier-Grolier. 

“‘Honk, honk, honk, honk!” cried the 
Hardpan, for the road was none too wide. 
The deep bass voice of Sir William roared 
forth almost like his fog-horn. 

“Hang it all, Lavier, why don’t you get 
out of this dust? Pass them, man!” 

“‘That’s a Brusier-Grolier, my lord,” 
said the man over his shoulder. 

“Bruise it, then. Put on everything 
you’ve got!”’ demanded the baronet. 

“Stop, John!’ commanded the doctor; 
‘‘stop, and let them pass! You're going too 
fast: we’ll have a smash in a minute.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m doing my best,’’ said John, 
bending his head. 

“ Honk, honk!” 

“‘ Are you going to let them pass?”’ asked 
Kate in a thrilling whisper. 

“What! With you beside me? Not 
likely! We’ve had enough of this fooling; 
now we'll show them why our number is 
fastened to the tail of the tonneau.” 

‘“‘Bravo!”’ said the girl, and for a moment 
her hand touched his arm. 

“Honk, honk, honk !”’ cried the Hardpan. 

“‘ Boom, boom, boom !”’ replied the Brusier- 
Grolier. 

Hitherto it had been purring like a cat, 
now the sound increased and intensified 
until it resembled the roar of atiger. There 
was no jerk or leap forward, but a glorious, 
steady increase that seemed to promise an 
infinity of reserve force in store. Hedges 
and fields flew past, and the strength of the 
blast pressed back into the doctor’s mouth 
his unspoken words of alarm and caution. 
Great gates in front stood temptingly open, 
and slowing down, John passed through 
them and brought his car to a standstill. 
The man at the lodge touched his cap. 
John slipped off his goggles, and the man 
almost jumped out of his boots, but before 
he could speak Trumble commanded : 

“‘Close these gates! Bolt and lock them. 
Bolt the small gate, too. Let no man inside 
without my permission. Send down word 
to that effect to the other entrances.” And 
before the man could reply the automobile 
was tearing up the noble avenue until it 
stopped in front of the great house. Here 
were preparations for tea on the terrace. 
An old woman came out to them. 

‘Ts this Sir William Dillow?”’ she asked 

“No, Mrs. Standish. Tea for four on the 
terrace as soon as possible.”’ 

“Oh, my lord! Welcome home, my lord!” 

“There, there, Mrs. Standish, run away 
and see to the tea!”’ 

The man from the gates came whirling up 
on a bicycle. 

“Sir William Dillow’s there, my lord, 
and says he has a permit.” 

“You tell Sir William to go to—the next 
village, where he’ll find excellent accommo- 
dation at the Red Lion,’’ said Trumble. 

Kate Erroll had raised her veil, and was 
looking intently at the chauffeur. 

““What does all this ‘my-lord-ing’ mean, 
Mr. Trumble?”’ 

“Tt means, my dear, that John Trumble, 
Seventh Earl of Watermead, has still 
enough influence here to order tea for his 
friends. Itmeans that to-day we are taking 
nobody’s dust. It means that Watermea 
House hopes to please the future Countess.’’ 
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SMITH © WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


The Man with the Bow Pistol 


risked his lifeto its imperfect and undependable construction 
—and inaccuracy. {fe stood no even chance against a 
weapon of like nature—or the onslaught of a wild beast. 


The Man with a Smith & Wesson 


is doubly fortified and confident, because he can depend 
upon it in any emergency and that it will never fail him. 
He knows that no other revolver is so powerful — accurate 
and absolutely reliable, 


The New Model .38 (Military) .32 and .22 SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers are fitted with the hand ejector which permits 
quick ejection of empty shells and reloading, and makes 
accidental ejection of the load impossible. The new stock 


inspires the hand with a feeling of confidence. The front 
cylinder lock in connection with the regular locking pin 
gives great strength and assures that absolutely perfect 
alignment of cylinder and barrel which compels all accuracy 


not approached by any other revolver. 


ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolv- 
ers have this 
Monogramtrade- 
mark stamped on 
the frame. None 
others are genuine. 


SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 


Our new booklet “The Revolv- 
er’’ illustrates and describes 
each model in detail and gives 
instructions for Target Shooting 
by an expert. The most inter- 
esting revolver catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on request. 


The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver 


The title of next month’s picture is “‘The XVith 
Century Guardsman Matchlock ’’—watch for it. 


ORS 


\ 


DIL 
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Get Catalog. & 


A SAE SEN ESS Ss 
7th YEAR OF SUCCESS —INN 
WE WANT AGENTS 
AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any 


SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 
Makes and burns its own gas without odor, grease, bother. Beautifully . 
decorative fixtures, Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules, [IWS : 
\) 
Branch supply depots in all larger cities. & [| . . SS 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT COMPANY - Box 910, Canton, 0. es {SN . Or | 
Licensee of the Campbell patent. WWE NIM Ni 
IR VE SSS SN 
The Saturday Evening Post 
college, conservatory or business school in the country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line addressed to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Has paid Policy Holders over 190 Million Dollars MORE. than any other 
“insurance company in existence. Payments to Policy Holders are now over 
- $100,000 a day. ; 
| WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH AN 
INCOME AND AN ESTATE 

HE MUTUAL LIFE will contract to pay you at the end of 16 years | 

a guaranteed income of $1,000 a year for life and $25,000 _- 

to your estate at your death, In this purely Mutual com- 


S:. EB; 


. Oct. 21 
pany, policy holders own and share all the profits. EHE MUTUAL 
Interesting information describing other valuable features of this policy OF N.Y., New York City. 

Send me (free) information 


will be sent you on request. 


The Mutual Life Insurance 


regarding cost of guaranteed 
income policy for the 


Amount 


Company of New York My occupation is BER 3 as 
“RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. . shiiiaan sonics 
: é Addr ss. antes 
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It will cost no more money in the 
end to wear clothes that are made 
for you. 


They will look better while you wear 


them and they will last longer. 
Try it once. 
It is no experiment. 


The 


won't wear anything else. 


best-dressed men you meet 


$25 to $35 fora nice suit or good 


from 


overcoat, made as you want it 
good cloth. 


500 samples from which to make 
your selection of cloth, and a man 


to take your measure in each of four 
thousand cities and towns. 

Ed) Vo Price & Conpany | 
Merchant Tailors 


Chicago 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 


\ 


THE GENUINE 


} ii gg The name yP 


/ is stamped on 

/ every loop— 
CUSHION | 
BUTTON | 


The 
CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — Never 
Slips, Tears Nor Unfastens 


nple pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. if 
. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Accuracy, 
Simplicity 
and Beauty 


are the chief characteristics 
of the famous 


400 Day 
Clock 


Our 400 Day Clocks will 
run over a year with but one 
winding, and are guaran- 
teed to keep absolutely per- 
fecttime. Made of polished brass these clocks are very 
handsome and especially suitable for country homes. 
Price $15.60: express prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Send for our booklet “‘Anniversary Time.” 


It is free. 


! make Goop WaGes selling 
$ FORD’S ALL WOOD 
Air-Tight Weather Strip. 
Can be applied to any doors and windows. Coal bills 
are reduced. Samples and terms FREE. 


| out. 


| desk and sobbed. 


‘night. 


| me, but there was always something in his 


| try to do my best. 


CHAS. J. FORD, No. 221 Senior Building, Holyoke, Mass. 


THE SATURDAY 


His Father’s Son 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


I don’t know what happened then. I 
could not see, and stood shivering, while 
Pusey blustered and swore. When morn- 
ing broke, I came to myself and I told him: 

“Tf that money is on the face of the earth 
I'll bring it to you to-day. You cam keep 
the agency. I'll go away. You can say 
what you willof me. But, if you once bring 
my father’s name into this matter, Ill kill 

ou!” 
: It was a black morning: the rain fell in 
torrents. [went up and down looking into 
every teepee where men had been drinking 
in the night. But I could not find him. 

Pusey came to me at last. He was 


clothed now and in his right mind. He | 


reasoned with me kindly. 

““Woods,’’ he said, ““you aremad! Why 
should you ruin your life for a thief?” 

“Ttookit! Ididit! I will bring you the 
money!” I cried, and tore myself from 
him. I began to believe that I had taken it. 
No white man cares for his father as an 
Indian does. How could this miserable 
agent understand what that silent little 
lame man was to me? 

I met Pytock at last, who told me that 
my father had gone down the river. 

“*He hear that one of the Sioux had the 
skin of 4 white fox, and he go to bring it for 
Shona,” he said, grinning. 

I hurried down to the river, passing 
Shona’s lodge on the way. She was sitting 
inside, singing to herself, and sewing on 
some white stuff, for our wedding. In two 
days—our wedding! 

I looked at her a while unseen, and then 
I said, ‘‘Good-by, Shona.’”’ And I went on. 
I found a eanoe by the wharf and was push- 
ing it out when I heard some one shouting 
to me. 

It was Pusey. 
There was no more to say. 
boat. 


I did not answer him. 
I got into the 

But he caught me and dragged me 
Then.I saw that his eyes were glazed 
and his jaws hung like a palsied man’s. He 


gripped my arm and turned back to the | 


agency. I went with him. When we were 


| in the office he shut the door. _ | 
“There is the money,” he said, pointing | 


to the canvas bag on the desk. 
I don’t think Ispoke at allto him. Iwas 
dazed, sick. 


“Tt is all there. Count it. 


wife. I found one of the eagles in her 
basket. For God’s sake, be merciful, 
Woods! She’s nothing but a child. She 


said she wanted money to buy pretty gowns 
in New York. She has none. Poor, silly 
baby!’’ The man dropped his head on the 


He and his wife left the Reservation that 
I had no grudge against them. 

I knew that it was I who was guilty. The 
woman had only stolen the money. I had 
robbed my father of his good name. 
believed him to be a thief. 

Imarried Shona. Together we have done 
what we could for our people. 

The day that our son was born my father 
moved into a new cabin, and appeared ever 
after habited as the chief head man of the 
tribe should be. He played his last game 
that day with Pytock. 

I said to him, “‘I thank you.” | 

“Did you think,” he said, “‘that I did 
not know what is due to the boy?” 

Both white and red men have recognized 
his strength. Three times before he died 
he was called to conferences in Washington. 
My boy is known now as the grandson of 
Gray Wolf. 

He was a silent man and never lectured 


eyes that called me up to heights which I 
could never reach. 
Iam adull, commonplace fellow. But I 


Ready Retorts 


O A VERY tall, thin and dull man 
Jerrold once said: ‘“‘ You are like a pin, 
but without the head or point.” 

Jerrold has often been pronounced a wit 
of the first water. Such a jest rather 
shows him to have been a wit of the first 
vinegar. 

Fanny Kemble used to tell of a witty 
saying of Washington Irving concerning | 
the pomposity of a certain diplomatist: 
“Ah! he is a great man; in his own estima- 
tion a very great man—a man of great 
weight. When he goes West, the East 


It was—my | | 


Thad | | 
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| nickeled barrel. 
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BOY gets lots of fun out 

of a good gun, and much 
beneficial training of hand 
and eye, besides an increased 
fondness for the healthful out- 
door life. But when you buy 
your boy a gun make sure 
that it is not dangerous. 

The Daisy Air Rifle is a 
beauty, with hammerless 
lever action, perfect sights, 
fine walnut stock and 
And¢ 
it is absolutely safe. 


Shoots one thousand 
times withont reload- 
ing and costs only $2. 
Also made in three 
other styles, prices 
from $1 to $1.75. 
Sold by dealers the 
world over or sent di- 
rect from factory, 
express prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 
Write to-day for the 
illustrated ‘“ Daisy 
Book.”"’ It's free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 
Plymouth, Mich., 
U.S.A. 


We furnish anywhere on mail-order, abso- 
lutely all material needed from the first 
rehearsal to the final curtain for 


Entertainments of Every Kind 


for men, women, boys or girls; from mono- 
logue to drama, song to opera, magic or 
minstrelsy; for public performance, home, 


church, school or lodge. No other concern 
furnishes everything; as in a department 
store, you save much time and money 
where all is under one roof. 


FREE 


trations and photos of celebrities. 
for all.holidays. Write to-day. 


Crest Trading Co. 


ISSUED FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR AT $1.50 


@, Whatever Magazines you may Subscribe for, be Sure to Include f 
The Christian Herald, Founded A. D. 1878. 
Sunshine to Your Home Life, and Your Boys and Girls will Find 
in its Columns Lasting Inspiration to Noble and Useful Careers. \ 
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Ordinary Magazine Pages. They are Replete with the Choicest, Best, Louis Albert. 
Purest and Most Edifying Literature, Superbly and Profusely Ilus- Co 
trated. Every one of its Fifty-two Weekly Issues contains at least Thirty Very Superior Ilu 

@, In Order to Induce You to Give The Christian Herald a Trial, we Make this Exceptionally Liberal O 


These Two Superb Premiums Sent fx 


Send TWO DOLLARS To-day, and we will Send, Free of All Expei| 


on request, our 236-page catalog, cover- 
ing above in detail; containing 400 illus- 


210 Witmark Bldg. 
New York 


— 


It will Bring Added 


FIRST—THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Free until January 
then for a Full Year to January 1, 1907. 

SECOND—We will also Send our Superb HOME-CGMING \F 
BRIDE Calendar, painted for our Exclusive Use by Ogden, Ex 
itely Lithographed in 12 colors, and Covering 360 Square Inc 

THIRD—And, Finally, we will Send Dr. Banks’ Magnificent Vol 
entitled, CAPITAL STORIES ABOUT FAMOUS AMERI 
containmg Hundreds of the Choicest and most Interesti 
about Americans, from Washington’s Time to the Prese; 


@ This Fine Volume contains nearly 550 Large Pages, Profu 
Illustrated with over 80 Portraits, and Bound in Rich Silk-fi 
Cloth, with Emblematic and Highly Artistic Cover Design. It ma: 
An Ideal Book for a Christmas Present. We Prepay Express Char. 
@, Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if Net Fully Satisfi, 


Herald With Calendar Only, $1.50 Per Annum. Address To- | 


1, 18, 
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Salesmen 
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There is nothing mys- 
terious about this—it 
simply signifies that 
the Dixon pencil best 
adapted to the use of 
salesmen is described, 
named and numbered 
on pages 13 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide. 


Other pagesfor every 
person and every use. 
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Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book 

dexed by vocations, correctly indi 

right pencil for your special use. 
is absolutely free. 
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Packard Shoes | 


exactly satisfy every 
youngman. They have 
all the style and. char- 
acter of the highest: 
priced Custom 
made-shoes, . 

and. give 
superior:serv- 

ice im both 

fit: and wear. 


Wehavetwenty 


They fully 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Crooked 
Trail 


(Continued from Page 11) 


quickened in his-soul. He was still staring 


‘at the letter when Mr. Peter bustled in, 


“T’ve heard from Ettelson,’’ said the 
president solemnly. 

“What?—Heard?” Peter ran to the 
desk, and. his: eager hand, dirty as usual, 
went out for the letter. Slocum gave it 
to him and waited while he read it twice 
over. 

Mr. Peter laid the letter back on the desk 
and slowly cracked three knuckles: in 
succession. ‘‘ Well, that’s bully!” he said 
with a deep and deliberate satisfaction. 
“But. will he do it?. Ain’t he just. joshing 
you? Why would he come back?” 

‘For the reason he alleges,’’ Mr: Sloeum 
replied, still solemnly. ‘‘He means what 
hesaid.. He used to be a religious lad. He 
was a member of my Sunday-school class.”’ 

Then.Mr. Peter remembered that funny 
foible of piety which this man was so 
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Think of It, Madam! 
A little child can renew your 

Piano, Furniture’ and Wood- 

work by just wiping the sur- 

face with a cloth moistened 

with Liquid Veneer. 

When we say renew, we mean that the 

whole interior of yourhouse, from the 

parlor to the kitchen, from a $1000 

Piano to a soc. Kitchen Chair, can be 

made to glisten just like new, with no 

labor at all, just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with a cloth. It’s sim- 
ply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfect- 
ant. It will draw grimy, dusty matter 
from every nook, corner and crevice and 
carry it away with the cloth, leaving the 
surface smooth, sanitary and with a beauti- 

ful, high glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! There’s-no drying to wait for, 


it’s not a varnish, no stickiness, muss, brush or cans, no 
expensive painters to bother with. Try it on your next dust- 
ing day. Use it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
chandeliers. You will get nothing but delightful results; 
nothing but good. Large bottle renovates average home, soc. 
At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 374 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. 
- ————Sa 


cover every 
. man’sneed 
\ foranyoc- 
cupation 


amusingly stubborn about. ‘“‘Oh, yes. 
No doubt,” he said mollifyingly. 

Peter’s immediate acquiescence was a 
great relief to the president. Still he felt 
the weak man’s. necessity of justifying him- 
self. “I don’t like compounding a felony,”’ 
he said. ‘Ordinarily I wouldn’t listen to it. 
But this case is different.” 

Peter stared. “‘What? You don’t mean 
you're thinking of letting Margrave off?” 

““You.see the terms,’’ said Mr. Slocum. 

“Terms! Terms with a thief!’’ the 
director cried. ‘“‘ Are we making terms with 
a thief ?”’ 

Mr. Slocum tugged miserably at his 
whiskers. ‘‘He puts himself in my hands.” 

Mr. Peter thought the case won. ‘‘That’s 
where he belongs, ain’t it? Who’s bound 
to pay any attention to what he says? He 
talks about his soul; but he don’t say any- 
thing about paying back ourmoney. We’ll 
just put that ad. in the Messenger and nab 
‘em both. They’ve got plenty of tracts for 
| his soul down at Joliet.” 
| In his:security Mr. Peter had added the 
| last fatal straw. The president clenched 
his two hands on the table and cried out: 
“Tt shall never be done! It shall never be 
done! You let religious subjects alone! 
This penitent man shall not be betrayed! 

We'll end it right here!’’ He took the 
letter, tore it across twice and flung it into 
; the waste-basket. 


| The director worried his bristling mus- 
would become of 

| 
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PACKARD shoes are 
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id anywhere in the United States. 
Address “Dept. P.* 


BOTTLE 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address. and we will mail 
you atrial bottle entirely free. 


tache and regarded his friend thoughtfully. 
“Well, I’m afraid you’re making a mis- 
take, Slocum,” he said coolly. ‘‘I don’t 
see how you:can square yourself with the 
directors: Did the Bank of England put up 
its discount rate to-day ?”’ 
“You'll have to ask Mr. Voss,” the presi- 


my family should 
dent replied quietly and with dignity. 


I die suddenly?” 
“T think we ought to mark up those corn 


| loans a half-cent. Money’s getting firmer,”’ 


en Mr. Peter observed, and took up his cap 
Free boo klet. casually and went out. 


i Mr. Slocum’s was not the kind of nature 
ss 5 that can stand alone. His sensitive nerves 
_ No importu nity. 


Earning 
Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, 
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SPR! 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy Pat- 
ent Diamond Bed Spring, SEND US $7.00 and 
measurement of your bed and we will ship you 
by prepaid express or freight one of our famous 


Garvy DIAMOND $ 


went creeping and feeling for support as the 
tentacles of some animals go feeling for 
food. Presently he went out to the vice- 


| 
iZ girl—can do it and no ex- 
| : president’s desk and asked about the Bank 


perience is necessary. “HE 
Lapres’ Home Journatand 
Troe Saturpay Evenine 


Penn Mutual Life of England rate and the corn loans. Then 

Philad’a he sat down and told Mr. Voss of the letter. 

““T suppose Mr. Peter is offended,” he 

said with a dispirited but stubborn air. 
“T won’t budge, however.” 

The morning papers were always laid 

beside Mr. Voss’ plate at his breakfast. 


PATENT 


Bed Springs 


Guaranteed for 20 Years. 


OO — 
Te Simplex Dustless Curry Comb 
{he Only Carpet Sweeper Curry Comb on the Market. 
Be FTE _ A Curry Comb that catches and 
holds the:dust the same as a carpet 
sweeper and when filled can be 


Post have made it sure. All 


opened and emptied by pressing 

the thumb lever: The invaluable 

feature of this comb:is that it en- 

tirely does away with’ the dust nui- 

sance which is so injurious to lungs and 
eyes. A horse can be groomed with this 

| comb-in half the time required with an 
ordinary comb and with ten times more 

, comfort, as the closed chambers form a 
vacuum which sucks the dust into the 
_comb; which can then» be emptied. No 
will eyer be without one of these combs after 
a trial, as it saves: health, eyes, clothes: 


Next morning’ he took up the Messenger 
first and unfolded it at once to the column 
containing personal advertisements. As 
he fully expected, there was the advertise- 
ment which Ettelson had prescribed as a 
token that the bank accepted his offer. 

Manuel Peter had taken the affair into 
his own capable hands. 

Voss understood Peter’s mental processes 


The best in the world at.any price. Sleep.on it 30 days 
and if not found to be the most comfortable bed spring 
you ever slept on, return it at our expense and we will 
refund your money. Nothing like it on the market. 
The weight is distributed over the entire bed surface. 
Never tears the mattress, Strongest frame made. 
Never twists out of shape, never loses elasticity. 
Yields gently and gratefully but never sags under 
weight. Needs-no supports. 

Your dealer should be able to supply you but if not 

send us his name when ordering and we will see 

that you are supplied. Send forfree booklet, How 


you-need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going 
to amount to something, 
write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 


to Choose a Bed Spring,’’ and get our free catalogue, 


THE GARVY CO., 75 Norton St., Chicago 
Makers of Bed Springs, Sanitary Steel Couches 


perfectly. Slocum had.unfurled his banner 
and made his stand. That bit of heroism 
would be followed by a reaction. In the 
reaction he would not have the courage to 
see whether Peter had gone ahead in spite 
of him and put in the advertisement. He 
had shot: his bolt. and would now shut his 
eyes: Or, if he did see the advertisement 
there would be nothing he could do to 
counteract it without. putting himself in the 
impossible position of actively furthering 
the escape of two criminals. 

Mr. Voss considered. A copy of the Mes- 
senger would reach Toronto; where: Billy’s 


the best steel, is finely nickel plated and will 
lifetime. Sent prepaid anywhere for $1.00: 
p for full particulars. 
SIMPLEX.C. C. COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


and get your start now. 


610 Englewood Av. 
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“FIRST Beit a clean page or that.im- 
PAGE portant! memo. it’s always 
BOOK” rightontop. The only Loose- 

Leaf pocket memo. for Business Men, 

| Salesmen, Shoppers and Students. Lays 
flat and smooth. Closes even and compact. 

Flexible in pocket. Memo size, 3x5, 

leather bound, 50c.; 5x7, seal grain cow- 

©, hicle; $1.00. From dealer's: orus prepaid. 
Other sizes. Agts. wanted. The Goldsmith 
Co., 802 Lippincott Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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EDDI NG 100 for $3.50 
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100: High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. Samples free: 
The Estabrook Press, 133 S. Tremont St., Boston, 


ou can make-good money from poultry 

ou follow the plan that has: made 

ook Poultry Farm the greatest pure 

bred. poultry farnuin-the world. All told 

in.our new 123-page book,‘‘ POULTRY FOR 

PROFIT.”’ Pictures and describes all breeds; 

- gives plans for poultry houses and full direc- 

~ tions for feeding, mating and. caring for fowls, 

with lowest prices on fowls; eggs, incubators, 
all supplies. Book for 10¢. postage. 
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294 Washington Street Boston, Massachusetts: 
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During Our Winter Months 
the Summer Climate of 
the West Indies 


is enjoyed to the best advantage on the Winter 
Cruises ofthe “‘ Prinzessin VictoriaLuise.’’ Three 
carefully planned trips have been arranged : 


I. To the West Indies and Nassau, leay- 
ing New York January r5th. Duration 19 
days; cost $125.00 and upward. II. To the 
West Indies, The Spanish Main and Nassau, 
leaving New York February 6th. Duration 
26 days; cost $175.00 and upward. III. To 
the West Indies and Nassau, leaving New 
York March 8th. Duration 23 days; cost 
$150.00 and upward. 


To the Orient and Holy Land 


by the luxurious .S..S. Mo//ke ona 76 day cruise,leaving 
New York January 30,1906. Ports of callin Madeira, 
Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Italy, France, Sicily, Malta, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey and Greece. Ample 
time allowed at each port for extensive shore trips. 
Cost of Cruise $300 and upward. 

Attractive short cruises in the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas, and to Egypt and the Holy Land by the new twin- 
screw cruising steamer Meteor during October, November, 
January, February and March. These cruises vary in 
duration from 14 to 33 days and cost from $75 upward. De- | 
tailed information, itineraries and beautifully illustrated 
booklets will be sent promptly to any address upon appli- 
cation to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


37 Broadway, New York 1229 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Knowing 

how to strop 

is part of it. A 

‘Torrey Strop is the rest 

of it. To learn the how of 
it free —send for the Torrey 


Catalogue. 
To realize the joy of it geta 


Torrey Strop 


Costs little — lasts a lifetime. 

You can get a Torrey for 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $2.50. 

Sent postpaidif yourdealer 
cannot supply. Money re- 
funded or a new strop if not 
satisfactory. 

Torrey’s Oil€dge Dressing 
will keep any strop soft and 
pliable. Price 15c at dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price. 
Catalogue containing valu- 
able information free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 
P.0. Box 35 Worcester, Mass, 


BUY FROM THE 


manuractureR CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 

numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in: gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


| Foot Sense 


Every foot isn’t just as nature would hav 
it. Restu is an aid to nature. Worn in 
any shoe. Relieves rheumatism of the feet, 
weak ankles, cramp of the toes and bunions, 
prevents flat-foot; arches the instep. 
Interesting Booklet Free. 


RESTU MFG. CO., 50 State St., Sharon, Pa. 
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letter was postmarked, that afternoon. 
No doubt the fugitives would be watching 
for it, and probably they would set out for 
Chicago at once. He did not know their 
address, for the letter had given none; so 
the chance of warning them by a telegram 
seemed slim. Besides, he had an odd feeling 
about it. He had played that card once, 
when he sent the warning to Billy. Finally, 
it had not availed. Fate was spinning her 
web and drawing the fugitives back to 
Chicago. It was time for him to take the 
other track. 

He went down to the bank at the usual 
hour, carrying a suit-case with him. For 
some time, however, routine matters were 
neglected, and he busied himself drawing 
up some memoranda which were models of 
clerkly neatness and precision. He inclosed 
them in astout envelope which he addressed 
to Oliver P. Slocum, Esq., People’s National 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. Onsecond 
thought he even affixed the postage, con- 
sulting a little guide in his desk to see the 
proper amount, 

The day wore on at the bank like any 
other. In the afternoon Mr. Voss stepped 
into the president’s office. 

“J find I’ll have to run down to St. Louis 
to-night on a little matter connected 
with my brother-in-law’sestate,”’ he said. 
“Probably it will keep me over Sunday.” 

The president was looking out of the bay- 
window and found the view depressing. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and added: “I say, 
Voss, you’ve been looking seedy of late. 
You ought to have taken your vacation last 
summer. You’ll use yourself up. 
don’t you go on down to Pass Christian and 
stay a week? It will do you good.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Voss, ‘‘I believe I will.”’ 

“Do it,’ Slocum replied heartily. 

Three o’clock, the closing hour, came 
around. Thecrowd of customers departed, 


leaving the great banking-room to the | 
clerks who were busy winding up the day’s | 


business. Mr. Voss talked with a late cus- 
tomer about the extension of a note, then 
dictated several routine business letters. 
When the stenographer went away to tran- 
scribe them, the vice-president began think- 
ing about Ettelson’s letter again. 


There was something in it that was as | 


grateful to his soul as water to a parched 
throat or bed to weary limbs. To atone— 
but it was getting late. He took a large 
document file from his desk, carried it to 
one of the vaults where papers were kept, 
and presently returned, leisurely, with the 
empty file under his arm, Hewas quite cool. 

He stopped at the cage of the first paying 
teller and lightly shook the door of heavy 
wire to attract attention. 

The young assistant sprang to let him in, 
and the teller turned his head, his fingers 
thrust through the stack of bills that he 
was counting. 

“John, are we having any trouble about 
keeping a supply of small bills now?” the 
vice-president asked. 

“The ones and twos are all right,’’ said 
the teller; “‘but we have to keep after the 
Sub-Treasury for enough fives and tens. 
It keeps running into the big ones—hun- 
dreds, five-hundreds and thousands.”’ He 
nodded to the cord of banknotes, counted 
and stacked up in neat packages, at the 
vice-president’s elbow. 

Mr. Voss put his empty filing-case on the 
counter and began casually looking over 
the packages, taking one up here and there, 
turning it over and replacing it. 

“Do we get as much worn currency as 


ever?” he asked, still casually looking over | 


the packages of bills. 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“Suppose you trot around and find out, 
Jackson,” Mr. Voss suggested to the assist- 
ant. ‘‘Get a memorandum of how much 
they’ve handled the last two weeks.” 

“Yes, sir.” The assistant ran out on his 
errand. The teller, impatient to get 
through, turned to his work. Mr. Voss 
glanced about, coolly filled his filing-case 
with bills of large denomination, and went 
out with it under his arm. The teller paid 
no attention to his going. 

At his own desk it was very easy for the 
vice-president to transfer the money to his 


| suit-case, along with the sealed and directed 
| memoranda that he had prepared that 
| morning. 


He calculated that the fugitives would 
very probably leave Toronto that after- 
noon. He did not know that, immediately 
after posting Billy’s letter, they had crossed 
the border and, at this moment, were only 
an hour’s ride from the city. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Sportsman Attention!! 


THIS GUN 


The Nelson Hammerless s:**, 
Is the World’s Wonder — 


In this gun is embodied every point contained in the highest grade gun made. 
For general outline, weight, shape, proportion, dimensions, style, finish, fij 
strength, durability, long and hard shooting qualities, and simplicity 
action, this gun leads them all. We guarantee absolute satisfactio 
or money refunded with each and every Nelson shipped ; by this w 
mean that if you send us the full price of the gun it will h 
shipped to you with the full understanding and agreemen 
that if it is not satisfactory you can return it to us, abou! 
. expense, anc! your money willbe at once returned, 6 
if you wish you can send us $1.00 only and we wi} 
~ send this gun to any address, by expres: 
C. G. D. subject to examination, balane 
$14.00, and express charges to be paid by) 
you, after the gun is received, ani 
%, found to be in every way satiy 
) factory. 
This illustration is as a: 
curate as it is possible for 
weoos engraver to a di 
rect from a photogr a) 
the gun, but the beauty o/ 
this gun is only depi |in) 
measure by the illustration 
and must be seen to be ay 
preciated. Our guarante 
above protects you fully i) 
the *‘ Seeing.”” Thereis n 
gun made that is a bette 
shooter. Bered for whit, 
or nitro powder whic) 
can be Lee with th. 
same safety as regula 
black powder.  Reai| 
carefully the detailed de 
scription below, the) 
send us your order | 
which will have our im 
mediate attention, ani 
the gun will yo for 
ward to you with ow 
guarantee, whic] 
protects you in ever) 
way. =| 
FREE Cataloguecon 
taining every Im 
portant make o 


Detailed 
Description 
of the 
Nelson Hammer= 
less Shot Guns 


BARRELS: Genuine fine 
imported twist. ‘They are the 
highest strength barrels of the 
kind made, and are made with hand- 
some heavy matted rib, tapering from 
breech to muzzle, as found only on the 
most expensive guns made. The matting 
is of neat design. | The rib is extra heavy.and 
beautifully finished. The barrels are made with 
a strong Edwards extension rib. They are taper 
choke bored, by the celebrated Taper system, to in- 
sure the strongest long range shooting qualities; the best 
possible target, the highest possible penetration, andl being 
made in the proper proportion of heft at the butt, the mini- 
mum of recoil is obtained. The barrels are flattened at the 
breech with a genuine flat water table, found only on the most ex- 
pensive guns made. They havea very heavy self locking steel lug, 
the strongest fore end Jug used on any gun made, 

FRAME: The frame is made of the best quality of decarbonized 
steel. Jt is thoroughly machined and accurately fitted, beautifully case 
hardened and engraved,and madeespecially strong 
at the points where the recoil acts in order to in- 
sure perfect safety. In design it is one of the 
handsomest hammerless shotgun frames made, 
symmetrical. strong at every part, perfect fitting 
and highly polished. 

ACTION: This includes the locking, cocking 
safety double lever, the concealed hammers, sear 
triggers and main spring of the mechanism with 
which the gun is operated, and these parts are made from 
the very best material procurable. | Every part accurate, 
yet simple in construction, made interchangeahle. The 
action will, in simplicity of construction, strength, durability, in finish and 
every essential feature, compare favorably with the action furnished on the 
highest priced hammerless shotguns made, 

STOCK: The stock is handsomely shaped, pistol grip, handsomely check- 
ered, fancy checkered butt plate. The stock is made from carefully seasoned 
selected walnut, hand finished, and fitted to the gun by one of the best gun stock 
fitters in the country. 

FORE END: The fore end is made from carefully selected walnut, handsomely fin- 
ished. beautifully checkere 1, made with a special patent spring fastener. 

SAFETY: We offer in our $15.00 Long Range Wonder Hammerless Gun one of the best 
safety devices used. It is positive and automatic in its action and renders an accident next to 
impossible, as the gun always stands on safe when loaded, unless pushed forward ready to 
shoot. Standing on safe the triggers are locked and the gim cannot be discharged. 

SHOOTING QUALITIES: This all essential point has been the foundation from which 
the manufacturer has built this gun up, to furnish a gun that would not shoot loose, that 
would be the equal ofany gun made for durability and a gun that could be relied upon for close, 
hard shooting at long range, and one in which white or nitro powder could be used as safely 
as the regular black powder. This gun has been built on lines to insure all this in the highest 
degree. ‘he barrels are made, gauged and bored (choke bored by the celebrated Taper sys- 
tem) to effect the best possible target, the longest range that it is possible for white or 
black powder to throw shot, and no matter what make or what price you may pay for a gun 
you will get no gun that will shoot stronger or better. : 

GENERAL FINISH: The lbeautiful browning effected on the barrel, the case hardening of N 
the frame and trigger, bringing out a clear handsome mottled effect unequaled by any 
other maker; the high finish given to stock and fore end, the artistically finished checkering, the 
taper extension rib and the generally well proportioned outlines of the gun throughout gives you in 
this gun at $15.00 all the show and style, as well as all the essential features, everything that you 
would get in a hammer- 
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less shotgun that cost THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF Send to 
three times the money. NEW YORK 
These guns are made in 0 ONLY 
12-gauge only. ; bp) le 

They can be furnished x ’ 2 We have no 
an puoeeule aon rvs SIXTH AVE. ||] i 18°819°STS. branch Houses, 
rou "7" NEW YORK CITY, NY. ae 


RU Gettingg 
For Your Money 


““BANKING BY MAIL” 
on request 


RAIN 
i tourna lh 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co. @ 


Macon, Ga. 


EVER before in business his- 

tory has such a high premium 
been offered for men of brains who 
know how to do things. From 
coast to coast capital is crying for 
this kind of men. We have open 
this minute 3,861 positions with 
salaries ranging from $600 to 
$7,500. If you can earn more 
salary than you are now receiving 
write us at once for free booklet, 
giving full particulars as to your 
experience and positions desired. 


Hapgoods 


Home Office, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
12 Branch Offices all large cities, U. S. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in| 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in you 
own home, no matter where you live. No need to spend | 
months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllahic System 
is easy to learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple: | 
Practical. Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions = 
no shading, as in other systems. No long list of word) 
signs to confuse. Only nine characters to learn and you 
have the entire English (or any other) language at your 
absolute command. The hest system for stenograpliers, | 
private secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min-| 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men | 
may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does not take 
continual daily practice as with other systems. Our gradu 
ates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for | 
booklets, testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928-70 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago 


Study 


The original school. Instruction by mailadap' 
toevery one. Recognized by courts le 
cators. Experienced and competent instructe 
Takes spare time only. Three courses — 
tory, Business, College. Prepares 

Will better your condition 
and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particu- 
lars and special offer free. 


at The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law 

456 tic Buildin, 

Homes 


'Bi-Ped Tack Puller] 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 


tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A Beener 66 = E tL i 
slight pressure on the handles Ufts the tacks #f apse ua SAVE-THE ce HORS Spavi 
straight up out of the floor without destroying } Ae - Registered Trade Mark. 


them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there’s noth- 
ing to break or get out of 

order. Any one can see 

] ata glance whata household 5 

i convenience itis. For sale [#% 


jg Don’t Fire or Blister YourHorse! Write forho 
lettersfrom business men and trainerson every 

“‘Save-the-Horse ’’ Permanently Cures 5: 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroug! 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lamen 


li everywhere. Price 25c, without scar or loss of hair. Horse may worl 
i] GENERA™ SPECIALTY CO. & 2) | $ 00 per bottle, with a written guarantee, 
WM] Arcade Buildi: F NGS , ing to protect you as the best leg 
| ng, Me <— 7 : 4 

== could make it. Send for copy and 


Philadelphia, 
7 At Druggists and Dealers or Express. 


X) TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton 


No attorney 
til patent is 
Write f 
Inventor's 


| FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washin 


nte 
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Face to face with the most dangerous of American big game, 
the grizzly bear, a man must have a rifle that won't fail him. 
Famous hunters use a HZar/é72 because they can trust it. They 
know a MfarLir won't fail them at a dangerous moment. 

Wlarlin Repeating Rifles have a shocking power and pene- 
tration that is destructive to the strongest game. Armed with a 
Marlin a man may face a wounded grizzly or moose with 
perfect confidence. 

The Model 1895 Zazr/in Repeaters have ‘‘ Special Smokeless Steel” 
barrels, and use powerful smokeless loads. The big bores hit hard and open a 
big hole. The game bleeds fast and dies quickly. Small bores and black 
powder may kill sometimes, perhaps after Mr. Grizzly has killed you or run 
away so far you'll never find him. If you want to take no chances and have 
the quickest killer made, use a MZer/z2'95 big bore with smokeless cartridges. 
No other repeater is made in big bores with “Special Smokeless Steel” barrels. 

Martin accuracy is absolute, certain and dependable. The Zzr/z action is simple 


and compact, while the unique Haer/zz Breechbolt keeps out rain and snow, and will 
not permit dry twigs or sand to enter and clog the mechanism. No other gun gives 


this protection. 


THE arti RUST RE- 
PELLER is the best rust pre- 
yentative made, because it does 
not gum or drip, and heat, cold 
or salt water does not affect it. 
Rust Repeller sticks, no matter 
how hot the firing. i 
your dealer. 
tube sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


The Marlin is the onginal solid top and side ejector. 
between you and the cartridge at all times. 
Join the great army of ZZzr/é2 enthusiasts—buy a 
Send to-day for our new catalog and experience book. Sent for 6 cents postage. 


There is a solid wall of metal 
The empties cannot throw in your face. ; . 
“rz for your eternal satisfaction. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


lot Street New Haven, Conn. 


T 
Model "95, .45-70, 26-in. 


¥% Octagon, 1% magazine, Take- 
Down, Extra Selected Pistol Grip. Large rub- 
ber butt, special engraved, gold or platinum inlay, stock 


and forearm carved. Catalog list price $250. Zarlin Model 
95 Rifles from $15.60. Catalog prices. Less at your dealers. 


Get it of 
Sample 1% oz. 
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TRADE 

«The Recollection of 
Long After the 


Quality Remains 
Price is Forgotten.”’ 


Trade Mark Registered 


The Mark and the Motto 


The name Keen Kutter on a tool of any kind means that tool 
was made with the thought expressed above in mind. 

The purpose of the makers of ‘Keen Kutter Tools is always to 
make the best tools that can be made, knowing that a good tool 
at a fair price is always more satisfactory and cheaper in the end 
than a poor tool at a low price. 

Yet notwithstanding the Keen Kutter Tools are the best that 
brains, money and skill can produce, they cost but little more at first 
than inferior kinds, and in many cases less than tools no better. 


comprise a complete line, so that in buying tools of any kind you need 
remember only the one name Keen Kutter. 

If, for instance, you want the best tool made for sharpening hand, 
hack or butcher’s saws, ask for the Keen Kutter Special Slim Taper File 
shown here. This pattern of file is made only inthe Keen Kutter brand. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 years and 
were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition, the only 
prize of the kind ever awarded a complete line of tools. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw 
Knives, Saws, Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Razors, etc., 


and Knives of all kinds. If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Are You 


Fond of Quartette Singing? 


Would you like to be able to hear a good quartette sing the songs you like best 
whenever and wherever you desired ? 

This pleasure can always be yours if you own an Edison Phonograph. 

Of all the varieties of vocal or instrumental music reproduced by the versatile Phono- 
graph, few are more deservedly popular than the artistic male and mixed quartette 
selections. 

Whether you prefer the quaint melodies of the Southern negroes, jolly college songs, 
or operatic, classic, or sacred selections, you will find the best in the Edison Records. 
To appreciate their superiority when rendered by the improved Edison Phonograph 


Hear These Quartette Records Free 


9019 Good Night, Beloved, 8496 Home, Sweet Home. 
Good Night. 2201 Annie Laurie. 8926 When the Bees Are In 

9069 In the Evening by the 8823 Old Black Joe the Hive. 
Moonlight. 7532 KathleenMavourneen. 8461 Onward Christian 

8701 Evening Chimes. 8356 Sweet and Low. Soldiers. 

8905 By the Watermelon 9052 The Rosary. 2223 Old Kentucky Home. 
Vine, 7568 Medley of College 7625 Lead Kindly Light. 

8834 What Shall the Har- 8 


Songs. 807 Dreaming on the 
vest Be? 8945 Tell Me With Your Ohio. 
7710 Soldier’s Farewell. Eyes. 8790 In the Gloaming. 


If you have no Phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison 
Gold Moulded Records. Send us your name and address. If you have a Phonograph 
give its number. We will then send you our new booklet ‘‘ Wome Entertainments 
With the Edison Phonograph,” (obtainable only from the Orange, N. J., office) our 
new list of Gold Moulded Records anda letter of introduction to our nearest dealer 
entitling you to hear any of our thousands of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs 


8753 I Can’t Do the Sum. 


STEERING WHEEL 


ES 
v 


cost from $10.00 up; Records 35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. , 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO, 33steside Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


I. C.S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph 


Instant power 
control and 
direct power 
transmission 


These are two points that make the Rambler the car you ought to buy. 
The hand you place on the Rambler steering wheel controls both the 


ne ME ORS ati 


Surrey, 
Type 


speed and the direction of the car. You regulate the supply of carbureted 
air for the engine, by a simple pressure of the finger. 

The Rambler chain transmission applies every ounce of power the 
engine generates direct to the rear axle. 

Instant control, no loss of power and mechanical simplicity through- 
out, fit the Rambler for driving over country roads in all kinds of weather. 

Write for the Rambler catalogue illustrating and describing the different models. 


Surrey, Type One, illustrated below, complete with lamps, tools, etc., 
$1,200.00. Cape top, $100.00 extra. Other models $650.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U.S. A. 


Branches: ; 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave.; Chicago, 302-304 
Wabash Ave.; Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad 
St.; New York Agency, 134 West 38th St.; 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. 
Agencies in other leading cities, 


One 


$1,200.00 


Cape Top 
$100 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


F all delights devised by art of man to gild prosaic life with simple a 


joys, none quite compares with sweet Nabisco, and none receives 


more generous welcome. 


Where friends gather for social cheer, where dignitaries dine in — 
state, where the family meal is spread, where merry children feast and 
play, there you find Nabisco Sugar Wafers queen of all desserts. 


& 


They have attained pre-eminence among dessert confections, = 


and always hold their rightful place on the menu, indicating that refine- 
ment of taste which transforms the business of eating into the fine art 
of dining. | | 


Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Mint. 


FESTINO—another confection in the form of an almond shell, 


containing a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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| VICTOR 
the 


$22 with tapering arm $22 


Polished quartered-oak cabinet with hinge top. Concert sound-box (or exhibition if preferred). 
Noiseless motor of new design. Horn is of black-japanned steel with brass bell. 
8-inch turn-table: can be used for all size records. 200 needles, with two-part box for new and old. 


For an instrument of the highest order, $22 is a very low 
price. Victor the First has the true Victor tone quality—loud, 
clear, musical—which distinguishes the Victor from every other 
talking machine and makes it the greatest of musical instruments. 


Look for the Dog 


That is your guarantee of Victor quality; that is the standard- 
mark of musical instruments. Look for the dog —on machine, 
horn and record. 

Go to any dealer and hear the Victor play your favor- 
ite selection. You will then appreciate the ‘‘ different ”’ 
qualities of the Victor. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agency: The Berliner Gram-O- Phone Co., 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Young men who admire Good 
Style will be glad to test and 
know this entirely new type of 
young men’s apparel. 


COLLEGIAN Clo 


are designed and made especially for young men. Beforewe jf 
brought forth Collegian Fashions, there were no garments of | 

this particular character. Any young man who really knows | 
correct apparel when he sees it, will recognize the fact that 
here is a class of clothes heretofore unobtainable. 


FALL AND WINTER styles are now ready and are — 
shown by Representative Clothiers Everywhere. oi 
Collegian Belt Coats, like picture above $12 to $30 
Collegian Plain Black or Blue Overcoats - - - - $10to | any 
Collegian Rain Coats = = = = = = §10to $25 | 
Collegian Suits, blue serge, black cheviots, fancy ae 
worsteds and cassimeres, in all the new grey effects, $12 to $30 


Ask Your Clothier to show you the garments—and try them on 
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Home Emergencies 


\ 

\\ 
Something goes wrong in the home —a certain tool is needed to fix it. You \\\ 
can get that particular tool in a second if you have a Keen Kutter Tool \\ 
Cabinet. Every tool you could possibly have use for is in this cabinet and 
each tool has its correct place. Whatever the tool and whenever it is needed 
(and‘in every home there is almost daily use for some tool) if you have a 


SSS EE SSP TSE EEE ES | 
Send fifteen cents, to show you’re interested, and we will send you some | 
beautiful COLLEGE POSTERS by famous artists. These pictures | 
are works of art, done in colors of striking beauty. The small print below 
represents one of them. Size of Poster, 56x21. The edition is limited— — 
write today and we’ll include our new style album, with cover design by © 
Harrison Fisher. Alsotell where to obtain Collegian Clothes in your town. 
RATT BL TEA PS SED 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
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TOOL C 


you can get the tool you want when you want it. More than this—every single tool 
in the Keen Kutter Cabinet is a Keen Kutter and every Keen Kutter is guaranteed to 
be a perfect tool — every tool bears the Keen Kutter trade mark and is made under the 
Keen Kutter motto: “De fecollection of Ouality Remains Loug After the Price is 
‘orgotle sd TT y . ze e 2A ~ . o 
orgotten, lhe mark and motto that for 836 years has identified a tool as standard and 
which covers a complete line of tools. 

The Keen Kutter Cabinet is the only cabinet in which all the tools are strictly high 
grade, every one being guaranteed by the same trade murk. 

he Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize 
at the World s Fair, St. Louis, Mo. No other line of tools can 
show a similar reward. 


| 
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Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and Keen Kutter Tools are for 
sale by all first-class dealers. It will pay you to write for a copy 
of our cera Pook on Keen Kutter Tools. It’s a book every 
user of tools will find useful as a permanent. reference ve 

will mail you a copy FREE. sagas Ps 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, New York City 7**°* 
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I—A WORD ABOUT MY AUNT 


[ IS like Adam, our first conspicuous 
ancestor, that I must begin, and lay 
the blame upon a woman; several 
nen, were the more precise truth; but 


BY OWEN WISTER 


Author of The Virginian 


Copyright, 1905, by The Curtis Publishing Company. Copyright in Great Britain 


glorioussovereign. But that (said thelady) 
is so different from Boadicea! And to this 
I perfectly agreed. Later Ihad the pleasure 
to hear in a roundabout way that she had 
pronounced me one of the most agreeable 
‘ty may be capably and collectively represented by the matter of fifty dollars, and for this triflmg sum you were young men in society, though sophisticated. I have not 
, by my Aunt, who, indeed, was their president at the furnished with your rightful coat-of-arms and with papers cherished this against her; my gift of humor puzzles many 
. Forthe folly which I shall forthwith confess to you, clearly tracing your family to the Druids, the Vestal Virgins, who can see only my refinement and my scrupulous atten- 
Aunt Carola must be held responsible: save to please and all the best people in the world. Thereupon I felici- tion to dress. 
ag [had never committed it. I rejoice now that Idid tated the Boadicea lady upon the illustrious progenitrix 
that I yielded to the temptation of my relative. Ours with whom the Almanach had provided her forsosmalla But you have noticed—have you not?—how, whenever a 


Yes, indeed, I counted myself proof against all Boadiceas. 


s\wide country, and most of us know but ourown corner’ consideration, and observed that for myself I supposed I few people gather together and style themselves some- 
ait; thanks to the temptation, I have been able to add should continue to rest content with the thought that in thing, and choose a president, and eight or nine vice-presi- 


ther corner. 


so\unt Carola; she is the preface 
of vhat is to come, and it would be 
artting did I pass her by without 


' mention; because, after all, 


chagh she did not go there with me, 


consequently saw nothing of it, 
; did not know either the boy or 


th girl (it, however, turned out, 
win I came back and told her their 
iéies, that she knew quite well who 
névas, had, in fact, during her own 
ziiiood, long before the war, known 
an visited one of his grandmothers, 
901 in Kings Port and at the fam- 
lylantation)—I say, after all, my 
20g to Kings Port was her doing - 
altrether. 


ome other day, perhaps, I will try 


‘0 ‘Il you much more than I can tell 
yo here about Aunt Carola and her 
Comial Society. This caused my 
fol’, the Colonial Society; this was 
‘happle which Eve, in the form of 
mjAunt, held out to me; and never 
na I expected to feel rise in me the 
apatite for this particular fruit. I 
ta known such hunger to exist in 
otlrs; once a worthy dame of my 
‘01, at whose dinner-table fashion- 
ab young men and maidens sit 
‘oltantly, asked me with much 
seliment if I was aware that she 
wadescended from Boadicea. Why 


haishe never (I asked her) revealed 
Mito me before? And upon her 
ehig me that she had learned it 
that very day, I exclaimed that 
fas a great distance to have 

eended so suddenly. To this she 
assited readily, adding that she 
lacthe good news from the office of 


merican Almanach de Gotha, 


Street, New York; and she ree- 


ended that publication to me. 


thie was but a slight fee to pay, a 


Kings Port the Retrospective 


It is one of the many things that I owe our enlightened Republic every American was himself a_ dents, and a secretary and a treasurer, and a committee on 


elections, and then let it be known 
that almost nobody else is qualified 
to belong to it, that there springs 
up immediately in hundreds and 
thousands of breasts a fiery craving 
to get into that body? You may 
try this experiment in science, law, 
medicine, art, letters, society, farm- 
ing, I care not what, but you will 
set the same craving afire in doctors, 
academicians and dog breeders all 
overtheearth. Thus when my Aunt 
—the president, herself, mind you ! 
—said to me one day that she 
thought, if I proved my qualifica- 
tions, my name might be favorably 
considered by the Selected Salic 
Scions—I say no more; I blush, 
though you cannot see me; when I 
am tempted, I seem to be human, 
after all. At first, to be sure, I met 
Aunt Carola’s suggestion in the way 
that Iam tooreadyto meet many of 
her.remarks; for you must know 
she once, with sincere simplicity and 
good-will, told my Uncle Andrew 
(her husband; she is only my Aunt 
by marriage) that she had married 
beneath her; and she seemed un- 
prepared for his reception of this 
candid statement: Uncle Andrew 
was unaffectedly merry over it. 
Ever since then all of us wait hope- 
fully every day for what she may do 
or say next. 

She is from old New York, oldest 
New York; the family manor is still 
habitable, near Cold Spring; she 
was, in her youth, handsome, I am 
assured by those whose word I have 
always trusted; her appearance 
even to-day causes people to turn 
and look; she is not tall in feet and 
mches—I have to stoop consider- 
ably when she commands from me 


eye 
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the familiarity of a kiss; but in the qual- 
ity which we call force, in moral stature, 
she must be full eight feet high. When 
rebuking me she can pronounce a single 
word, my name, ‘“‘ Augustus!” in a tone 
that renders further remark needless; 
and you should see her eye when she 
says of certain newcomers in our society, 
““Tdon’t knowthem.”’ Shecan make her 
courtesy as appalling as a natural law; 
she knows also how to ‘‘take umbrage, ”’ 
which is something that I never knew 
any one else to take outside of a book; 
she is a highly pronounced Christian, 
holding all Unitarians wicked and all 
Methodists vulgar; and once, when she 
was talking (as she does frequently) 
about King James and the English re- 
ligion and the English Bible, and I 
reminded her that the Jews wrote it, she 
said with displeasure that she made no 
doubt King James had —“‘ well, seen to it 
that all foreign matter was expunged ”’ — 
I give you her own words. Unless you 
havemoved in our best American society 
(and by this I do not at all mean the 
lower classes with dollars and no grand- 
fathers, who live in palaces at Newport, 
and look forward to everything and back 
to nothing, but those Americans with 
grandfathers and no dollars, who live in 
boarding-houses, and look forward to 
nothing and back to everything)— unless 
you have known this haughty and im- 
proving milieu, you havenever seen any- 
thing like my Aunt Carola. Of course, 
with Uncle Andrew’s money, she does 
not live in a boarding-house; and I shall 
finish this brief attempt to place her be- 
fore you by adding that she can be very 
kind, very loyal, very public-spirited, 
and that I am truly attached to her. 

“Upon your mother’s side of the 
family,’ she said, ‘‘of course.”’ 

“Me!” I did not have to feign 
amazement. My Aunt was silent. 

‘‘Me descended from a king?” 

My Aunt nodded with an indulgent 
stateliness. ‘‘There seems to be the 
possibility of it.”’ 

“Royal blood in my veins, Aunt?” 

“T have said so, Augustus. Why make me repeat it?” 

It was now, I fear, that I met Aunt Carola in that unfit- 
ting spirit, that volatile mood, which, as I have said already, 
her remarks often rouse in me. 

“‘And from what sovereign may I hope that. I——?” 

“Tf you will consult a recent admirable compilation, 
entitled The American Almanach de Gotha, you will find 
that Henry the Seventh ue 

“Aunt, lam so much relieved! For I think that I might 
have hesitated to trace it back had you said—well— 
Charles the Second, for example, or Elizabeth.” 

At this point I should have been wise to notice my Aunt’s 
eye; but I did not, and I continued imprudently: 

“Though why hesitate? I have never heard that there 
was anybody present to marry Adam and Eve, and so why 
should we all make such a to-do about ——” 

“Augustus!” 

She uttered my name in that quiet but prodigious tone to 
which I have alluded above. 

It was I who was now silent. 

“Augustus, if you purpose trifling you may leave the 
room.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt, I beg your pardon. I never meant y 

“T cannot understand what impels you to adopt such a 
manner to me, when I am trying to do something for you.” 

I hastened to strengthen my apologies with a manner 
becoming the possible descendant of a king toward a lady 
of distinction, and my Aunt was pleased to pass over my 
recent lapse from respect. She now broached her favorite 
topic, which I need scarcely tell you is genealogy, begin- 
ning with her own. 

“If your title to royal blood,” she said, ‘‘were as plain 
as mine (through Admiral Bombo, you know) you would 
not need any careful résearch.”’ 

She told me a great deal of genealogy, which I spare you; 
it was not one family tree, it was a forest of them. It grad- 
ually appeared that a grandmother of my mother’s grand- 
father had been a Fanning, and that there were sundry 
kinds of Fannings, right ones and wrong ones; the point 
for me was, what kind had mine been? No family record 
showed this. Ifit was Fanning of the Bon Homme Richard 
variety, or Fanning of the Alamance, then I was no king’s 
descendant. 

“Worthy New England people, I understand,” said my 
Aunt with her nod of indulgent stateliness, referring to the 
Bon Homme Richard species, ‘‘but of entirely bourgeois 
extraction— Paul Jones himself, you know, was a mere 
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gardener’s son—while the Alamance Fanning was one of 
those infamous regulators who opposed Governor Tryon. 
Not through any such cattle could you be one of us,” said 
my Aunt. 

But a dim, distant, hitherto uncharted Henry Tudor 
Fanning had fought in some of the early Indian wars, and 
the last of his known blood was reported to have fallen 
while fighting bravely at the battle of Cowpens. In him my 
hope lay. Records of Tarleton, records of Marion’s men, 
these were what I must search, and for these I had best go to 
Kings Port. If I returned with kinship proven, then I 
might be a Selected Salic Scion, a chosen vessel, a royal 
seed, one in the most exalted circle of men and women upon 
our coasts. The other qualifications were already mine: 
ancestors colonial and bellicose upon land and sea 

oF besides having acquired,’’ my Aunt was so good as 
to say, ‘‘sufficient personal presentability since your life in 
Paris, of which I had rather not know too much, Augustus. 
It is a pity,” she repeated, ‘“‘that you will have so much 
research. With my family it was all so satisfactorily clear 
through  Kill-devil Bombo—Admiral Bombo’s spirited, 
reckless son.”’ ; 

You will readily conceive that I did not venture to betray 
my ignorance of these Bombos; I worked my eyebrows 
to express a silent and timeworn familiarity. 

“Go to Kings Port. You need a holiday, at any rate. 
And I,” my Aunt handsomely finished, ‘‘ will make the 
journey a present to you.” 

This generosity made me at once, and sincerely, repent- 
ant for my flippancy concerning Charles the Second and 
Elizabeth. And so, partly from being tempted by this 
apple of Eve, and partly because recent overwork had 
tired me, but chiefly for her sake, and not to thwart at the 
outset her kindly-meant ambitions for me, I kissed the 
hand of my Aunt Carola and set forth to Kings Port. 

“Come back one of us,”’ was her parting benediction. 

After all, to belong to the Scions would be no slight con- 
solation for my ancestors (glorious as they were) having 
fought against England in the Revolution. 


HI—I VARY MY LUNCH 
HUS it was that I came to sojourn in the most appeal- 
ing, the most lovely, the most wistful town in Amer- 
ica; whose visible sadness and distinction seem also to 
speak audibly, speak in the sound of the quiet waves that 
ripple round her Southern front, speak in the church-bells 
on Sunday morning, and breathe not only in the soft salt 
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air, but in the perfume of every ¢ 
old-fashioned rose that blooms 
the high garden walls of falling, 
tinted plaster: Kings Port t 
spective, Kings Port the bela; 
from her pensive porticoes loo 
her two rivers to the marshes 
trees beyond, the live-oaks, vy 
gray moss, brooding with mem 
Were she my city, how I show! 
her! I owe to my Aunt this i 
image of bygone state, and wi 
spectator’s vision of the quaint 
priate romance, the little story 
that I could not tell you without 
mention first of my Aunt, even 
she never saw the boy and girl, 
them at all. That she now, 
enough, doesn’t wish either 
them, or to hear their names e 
explain to you at the end, wh 
finished the wedding—for th 
romance ends with a wedding, 
gins in the Woman’s Exchan 
the ladies of Kings Port ha 
lished, and (I trust) lucratively 
in Royal Street. 

Royal Street! There’sareley 
this name, a fitness to my e 
that is pure accident. 

The Woman’s Exchange happ 
be there, a decorous resort for 
who became hungry, as I did 
hour of noon each day. In 
pleasant boarding-house, wher 
sure, there was one dreadful bo: 
tall lady, whom I soon secret 
Juno—but let unpleasant thin; 
—in the very pleasant house | 
boarded (I had left my hotel 2 
night) our breakfast was at e 
our dinner not until three: s 
hours in Kings Port, as invio 
fancy, as the Declaration of 
ence, but a gap quite beyond t 
of my Northern vitals. The 
twelve, it was my habit to 
Fanning researches for a \¥ 
lunch at the Exchange upon 
and sandwiches most delicate 
As, one day, I was luxurio 
one of these, I heard his voice and what he we 
Both the voice and the interesting order he 
caused me, at my small table, in the dim back of the r 
to stop and watch him where he stood in the light 
counter to the right of the entrance door. Your 
very young, twenty-two or three at the most 
stood, with hat in hand, speaking to the pretty gi 
the counter, his head and side-face were of a rom: 
high-strung look. It was a cake that he desired 
cake for a wedding; and I directly found myself 
to know whose wedding. Even a dull wedding 
me more than other dull events, because it can 
much surmise and so much prophecy; but in this we 
I instantly, because of his strange and charmin; 
rassment, became quite absorbed. How came i 
ordering the cake for it? Blushing like the bh 
entirely was, he spoke in a most engaging voice: 
charged; and as you don’t know me, I had be 
it now.” 

Self-possession in his speech he almost had; 
blood in his cheeks and forehead was beyond his 

A reply came from behind the counter: ‘ 
expect payment until delivery.” 

‘““But—a—but on that morning I shall 
particularly engaged.”’ His tones sank almost 
these words. 

‘‘We should prefer to wait, then. You will le 
address. In half-pound boxes, I suppose?” 

“Boxes? Oh, yes—I hadn’t thought—no— 
round one. Like this, you know!”’ His arms € 
circular space of air. ‘‘ With plenty of icing.” _ 

I do not think that there was any smile on the ¢ 
of the counter; there was, at any rate, no hint 0 
voice. ‘‘And how many pounds?” | 

He was again staggered. ‘“‘Why—a—I nev 
one before. I want plenty—and the very best, 
best. Each person would eat a pound, wo 
Or would two be nearer? I think I had better 
to you. About like this, you know.’”’ Once mo 
embraced a circular space of air. .* 

Before this I had never heard the young lady be 
counter enter into any conversation with a cus 
would talk at length about all sorts of Kings’ 
with the older ladies connected with the Ex 
were frequently to be found there; but with : 
never. She always took my orders, and my 1 
served me, with a silence and a propriety that hay 
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‘th ordinary shopkeepers, a lost art. They talk to one 
ileed! But this slim girl was a lady, and consequently 
d theright thing, marking and keeping adistance between 
irself and the public. To-day, however, she evidently felt 
iher official duty to guide the hapless young man amid his 
«ors. He now appeared to be committing a grave one. 

“ Are you quite sure you want that?” the girl was asking. 
“Lady Baltimore? Yes, that is what I want.” 
Because,” she began to explain, then hesitated, and 
iked at him. Perhaps it was in his face; perhaps it was 
txt. she at this point remembered the serious difference 
tween the price of Lady Baltimore (by my small bill-of- 
fel was now made acquainted with its price) and the cost 
-that rich article which convention has prescribed as the 
exe for weddings; at any rate, swift, sudden delicacy of 
fling prevented her explaining any more to him, for she 
sv how it was: his means weretoo humble for the approved 
lid of wedding cake! She was too young, too unskilled 
y: in the world’s ways to rise above her embarrassment ; 
31 s0 she stood blushing at him behind the counter, while 
istood blushing at her in front of it. 

‘At length he succeeded in speaking. 
bieve. Good-morning.” 

‘At his hastily departing back she, too, murmured: 
‘.ood-morning.”’ 

3efore I knew it I had screamed out loudly from my 
ile: “‘But he hasn’t told you the day he wants it for!” 

Before she knew it she had flown to the door—my cry 
hi set her going, as if I had touched a spring—and there 
ber at the door himself, rushing back. He, too, had 

iembered. It was almost a collision, and nothing but 
ir perfect, Southern good breeding, the way they took it, 
sed it from being like a rowdy farce. 

‘I know,” he said simply and immediately. ‘‘I am 
siry to be so careless. It’s for the twenty-seventh.” 

he was writing it down in the order-book. ‘‘ Very well. 
Tat is Wednesday of next week. You havegiven us more 
tie than we need.’’ She put complete, impersonal busi- 
as into her tone; and this time he marched off in good 
o er, leaving peace in the Woman’s Exchange. 

No, not peace; quiet, merely; the girl at the counter 
aly proceeded to grow indignant with me. We were alone 
tcether,. we two; no young man, or any other business, 
olupied her or protected me. But if you suppose that she 
mdewar, or expressed rage by speaking, that is not it at all. 
fim her counter in front to my table at the back she 
mie her displeasure felt; she was inaudibly crushing; 
st didn’t do it even with her eye, she managed it—well, 
wh her neck, somehow, and by the way she made her nose 
lax in profile. Aunt Carola would have embraced her— 

|E should have liked to do so myself. She couldn’t 
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stand the idea of my having, after all these days of official 
reserve that she had placed between us, startled her into 
that rush to the door, annihilated her dignity at a blow. 
So did I finish my sandwiches beneath her invisible but 
eloquent ire. What affair of mine was the cake? And 
what sort of impertinent, meddlesome person was I, shriek- 
ing out my suggestions to people with whom I had no 
acquaintance? These were the things that her nose and 
her neck said to me the whole length of the Exchange. 
Well, there you are! It was my interest in weddings that 
did it, mademe forget my decorum, the public place, myself, 
everything, and plungein. And I becamemoreand more de- 
lighted overit asthegirl continued to crushme. Mydayhad 
been dull, my researches hadn’t brought me a whit nearer 
royal blood; I looked at my little bill-of-fare, and then I 
stepped forward to the counter, adventurous, but polite. 

“T should like a slice, if you please, of Lady Baltimore,”’ 
I said with extreme formality. s 

I thought she was going to burst; but after an in- 
teresting second she replied, ‘‘Certainly,” in her regular 
Exchange tone; only, I thought it trembled a little. 

I returned to the table and she brought me the cake, 
and I had my first felicitous meeting with Lady Baltimore. 
Oh, my goodness! Did yowevertasteit? It’sall soft, and 
it’s in layers, and it has nuts—but I can’t write any more 
about it; my mouth waters too much. 

Delighted surprise caused me onee more to speak aloud. 
“But, dear me, this is delicious!”’ 

A choking ripple of laughter came from the counter. 
“Tt’s I who make them,” said the girl. ‘‘I thank you for 
the unintentional compliment.” Then she walked straight 
back to my table. ‘I can’t help it,” she said, laughing 
still, and her delightful, insolent nose well up; ‘‘how can 
I behave myself when a man goes on as you do?” A 
nice white curly dog followed her, and she stroked his ears. 

“Your behavior is very agreeable to me,” I remarked. 

“You'll allow me to say that you’re not invited to criti- 
cise it. I was decidedly put out with you for making me 
ridiculous. But you have admired my cake with such 
enthusiasm that you are forgiven. And—may I hope that 
you are getting on famously with the battle of Cowpens?” 

Istared. ‘I’m frankly very much astonished that you 
should know about that!” ; 

“Oh, you’re just known all about in Kings Port.” 

I wish that our miserable alphabet could in some way 
render the soft Southern accent which she gave to her 
words. But it cannot. I could easily misspell, if I chose; 
but how, even then, could I, for instance, make you hear 
her way of saying ‘‘about”’? ‘Aboot’’ would magnify it; 
and besides, I decline to make ugly to the eye her quite 
special English, that was so charming to the ear. 
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“Kings Port just knows all about you,” she repeated 
with a sweet and mocking laugh. 

“Do you mind telling me how?” 

She explained at onee. ‘‘This place is death to all incog- 
nitos.”’ 

The explanation, however, did not, on the instant, en- 
lighten me. ‘‘This? The Woman’s Exchange, you mean?” 

“Why, to be sure! Have you not heard ladies talking 
together here?” 


I blankly repeated her words. ‘‘ Ladies talking ?”’ 


She nodded. 
“Oh!” Ieried. ‘‘How dull of me! Ladies talking! Of 
course!”’ 


She continued. ‘‘It was therefore widely known that 
you were consulting our South Carolina archives at the 
library—and then that notebook you bring marked you 
out the very first day. Why, two hours after your first 
luneh we just. knew all about you!” 

“Dear me!” said I. 

“Kings Port is ever ready to discuss strangers,” she 
continued. ‘‘The Exchange has been going on five years, 
and the resident families have discussed each other so 
thoroughly here that everything is known; therefore a 
stranger is a perfect boon.” Her gayety for a moment 
interrupted her, before she continued, always mocking and 
always sweet: ‘‘Kings Port cannot boast intelligence 
offices for servants; but if you want to know the character 
and occupation of your friends, come to the Exchange!” 
How I wish I could give you the raciness, the contagion of 
her laughter! Who would have deemed that behind her 
primness all this frolic lay in ambush? ‘‘Why,”’ she said, 
“‘T’m only a plantation girl; it’s: my first week here, and I 
know every wicked deed everybody has done since 1812!” 

She went back to her counter. It had been very merry; 
and as I was settling the small debt for my lunch I asked: 
**Since this is the proper place for information, will you 
kindly tell me whose wedding that cake is for?”’ 

She was astonished. ‘‘Youdon’t know? And I thought 
you were quite a clever Ya—I beg your pardon—North- 
erner.”’ 

“*Please tell me, since I know you’re quite a clever Reb— 
I beg your pardon—Southerner.”’ 

“Why, it’s his own! Couldn’t you see that from his 
bashfulness?”’ 

‘‘Ordering his own wedding cake?’’?’ Amazement held 
me. But the door opened, one of the elderly ladies entered, 
the girl behind the counter stiffened to primness in a flash, 
and I went out into Royal Street as the curly dog’s tail 
wagged his greeting to the newcomer. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


AS A BREATH INTO THE WIND 


our office—the two linotypes, the 

big, perfecting press and the little 
jooers. They are endowed by office 
irlition with certain human attributes—having their 
mds and vagaries and tantrums—so we love them as 
mtlove children. And this is a queer thing about them: 
thagh our building is pocked with windows that are open 
byday seven months in the year, and though the air of 
thbuilding is clean enough save for thesmell of the ink, yet 
atight, after the machines have been idle for many hours 
at are probably asleep, the place smells like the lair of 
Wikanimals. By day they are as clean as machines may 
berept. And, even in the days when David Lewis petted 
thn and eoddled them and gave them the core of his heart, 
thr were speckless, and bright as his big, brown, Welsh 
ey}, but the night-stinks of them were rank and beastly. 
avid came to us, a stray cat, fifteen yearsago. He was 
‘o small to wrestle with the forms—being cast in the 
mag mould of his race—and so we put him to carrying 
pacers. In school season he seemed to go to school, and 


W ARE proud of the machinery in 
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im immer it is certain that he put a box on a high stool in 
thbaeck room, and learned the printer’s case, and fed the 
jolpresses at odd times, and edged on to the pay-roll with- 

ever having been formally hired. In the same surrep- 
‘itus manner he slipped a cot into the: stock-room 
upairs and slept there, and finally had it fitted up as a 
beroom, and so became an office fixture. 

y the time his. voice had stopped squeaking he was a 
Bort printer, and what with using the front office for a 
sty at night, and the New York papers and the magazines 
‘ortextbooks, he acquired a good working education. 
‘reupon he fell in love with two deities at once—the 
d one working in the Racket Store, on Main Street, 
the other, a new linotype which we installed the year 

eire MeKinley’s first. election. His heart was sadly torn 
eveen them. He never went to bed under midnight 
calling on either of them, and, having the Celt’s 
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And Edged ‘on to the Pay-Roll Without Ever Having Been 
Formally Hired 


natural aptitude to get at the soul of either women or intri- 
cate mechanism, in a year he was engaged to both; but 
naturally enough a fever overtook him, wherein he lay on 
a cot at the Sisters’ Hospital and jabbered strange things. 

Among other things the priest who sat beside him one 
day heard Latin verse; whereat the father addressed 
David in the language of the Church and received reply in 


kind. And they talked solemnly about 
matters theological for five minutes, 
David’s voice ehanging to the drone of 
the liturgist’s and his face flushing with 
uncaged joy. In an hour there were three priests with the 
boy, and he spoke in Latin to them without faltering. He. 
discussed abstruse ecclesiastical questions and claimed 
incidentally to be an Italian priest dead a score of years, 
and to prove his claim deseribed Rome and the Vatican 
as it was before Leo’s day. Then he fell asleep and the 
next day was better and knew no Latin, but insisted on 
reading the note under his. pillow which his girl had sent 
him. After that he wanted to know how New York stood 
in the National League and how Chesbro’s batting record 
was, and proceeded to get well in short order. 

David resumed his place in the office, and when we put 
in the perfecting press he added another string to his bow. 
The press and the linotype and his girl were his life’s pas- 
sions, and his position as short-stop in the Maroons, and 
as snare-drummer in the Second Regiment band, were his 
diversions. He wore clothes well and became president of 
the Imperial Dancing Club—chiefly to please his girl, who 
desired social position. A boy with twelve dollars a week 
in a country town, who will spend a dollar or two a month 
to have his clothes pressed, can accomplish any social 
heights which rise before him, and there is no barrier in our 
town to a girl merely because she presides. at the ribbon- 
counter; which, of course, is as it should be. 

So David became a town personage. When the linotype 
operator left, we gave David his place, and he courted only 
one of his sweethearts by night, and found time for other 
things. Also we gave him three dollars a week more to 
spend, and the Imperial Club got most. of it—generally 
through the medium of the blondein the Racket Store, who 
was cultivating a taste for diamonds, and liked to wear 
flowers at the more formal dances. 

Now, unless they areabout to be married, a boy of twenty 
may not call on a girl of nineteen, in a respectable family, 
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a member of the Plymouth Daughters, and a 
graduate of the High School, oftener than 
four nights in the week, without exciting 
more or less neighborly comment; but David 
and the-girl were merely going together—as 
the parlance of our town has it—and, though 
they were engaged, they had no idea of get- 
ting married at any definite time. So David 
had three nights in the seven which might be 
called open. The big press would not re- 
ceive him by night, and he spent his love 
on his linotype by day; he was lonesome 
and longed for the society of his kind. The 
billiard-hall did not tempt him nor did the 
cigar-store; but there he met and fell under 
the spell of Henry Larmy—known of the 
town as ‘‘Old Hen,” though he was not 
twoscore years gone—and the two began 
chumming together. 

Old Hen worked in the tin-shop, read 
Ruskin, regarded Debs as a prophet, received 
many papers devoted to socialism and the 
New Thought, and believed that he believed 
in no man, no God and no devil. _ Also he 
was a woman-hater, and though he never 
turned his head for a petticoat, preached free 
love and bought many books which promised 
to tell him how to become a hypnotist. At 
various times, Larmy’s category of beliefs 
included the single-tax, Buddhism, spiritual- 
ism, and a faith in the curative properties of 
blue glass. David and Henry Larmy used 
to sit in the office of evenings discussing 
these things when honest people should be 
in bed. 

Henry never could tell us just how the talk 
drifted to hypnotism and the occult, nor 
when the current started that way. But one 
of the reporters, who happened to be driven 
off the street by the rain one night, found 
Henry and David in the office with a home- 
made planchet-board doing queer things. 
They made it tell words in the middle of 
pages in newspapers that neither had opened. 
They made it write answers to sums that Bsa 
neither had calculated, and they made it 
give the names’of Henry’s relatives dead and 
gone —also those that were living, which David, who was 
operating it, did not know. The thing would not move 
for the man, but the boy’s fingers on it made it fly. Some 
way the triangular board broke, and the reporter and 
Henry were pop-eyed with wonder to see David hold his 
hands above the pencil and make it write, dragging a 
splinter of board behind it. 

David yawned five or six times and lay down on the 
office couch, and when he got up a moment later his hands 
were fingering the air and his lips fluttering like the wings 
of fledglings, and he seemed to be trying some new kind of 
lingo. He did not look about him, but went straight to the 
table, gripped the air above the pencil with the broken 
board upon it, and the pencil came up and began writing 
something, evidently in verse. David’s face was shiny 
and smiling the while, but his eyes were fixed, though his 
lips moved as they do when one writes and is unused to it. 
Larmy stared at the boy with open mouth, clearly afraid 
of the spectacle that was before him. A night-creaking 
of the building made him jump, and he moistened his lips 
as the pencil wrote on. When the sheet was filled the 
pencil fell and David looked about him with a smile, and 
dropped his head on the desk and began to yawn. He 
seemed to be coming out of a deep sleep, and grinned up, 
blinking: “‘Gee, I must ’a’ gone to sleep on you fellers. 
I was up late last night.” 

Larmy told the boy what had happened, and the three of 
them looked at the paper, but could make nothing of it. 
David shook his head. 

“Not on your life,’ he laughed. ‘‘What do you fellers 
take me for—a phonograph having the D. T.’s, or a mimeo- 
graph with a past? Uh-huh! Not for little David! Why 

—say, that is some kind of Dutch!” 

The reporter knew enough to know that it was Latin, 
but his High-School days were five years behind him, and 
he could not translate it. The Latin professor at the col- 
lege, however, said that it seemed to be an imitation of Ovid. 

And the next time the reporter saw a light in the office 
window he broke into the seance. When the boy and his 
girl were not holding down the sofa at her father’s home, 
or when there was no dance at the Imperial Club hall, nor 
any other social diversion, David and Larmy and the re- 
porter would meet at the office and dive into the things 
too deep for Horatio’s philosophy. 

Their favorite theme was the immortality of the soul, 
and when they were on this theme David would get nerv- 
ous, pace up and down the office, and finally throw himself 
on the lounge and begin to yawn. Whereupon a control, 
or state of mind, or personality that called itself Fra 
Giuseppe would rise to consciousness and dominate the boy. 
Larmy and the reporter called it ‘‘ father,” and talked to 
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it with considerable jocularity, considering that the father 
claimed they were talking to a ghost. It would do odd 
things for them: go into rooms where David had never been, 
and describe their furnishings and occupants accurately ; 
read the numbers on watches of prominent citizens, which 
the reporter would verify the next day, and pretend to 
bring other departed spirits into the room to discuss various 
matters. Larmy had a pleasant social chat with Karl 
Marx, and had the spirits hunting all over the kingdom- 
come for Tom Paine and Murat. But the messenger either 
couldn’t find them, or the line was busy with some one else; 
so these worthies never appeared. 

Still, this must be said of the ‘‘father.”’ It had a philoso- 
phy of life, and a distinct personality far deeper and more 
charming and in some ways sweeter than David’s. Also 
it talked with an accent, which to the hearers seemed 
Italian, and in a voice that certainly could not have been 
the boy’s by any trick of ventriloquism. One night in 
their talks, Larmy said: 

‘Father, you say you believe the judgments of God are 
just—how co you account for the sufferings, the heart- 
aches, the sorrows, the misery, that. come in the wake of 
those judgments? Here is a great railroad accident that 
strikes down twenty people, renders some cripples for life, 
kills others. Here is a flood that sweeps away the property 
of good men and bad men. Is that just? What compen- 
sation is there for it?”’ 

The father put his chin in one hand and remained silent 
for a time, as one deep in thought, then he replied: 

“That is—what you call—life. That is what makes 
life, life; what makes it different from the existence we 
know now. All your misfortunes, your hardships, your 
joys, all your miseries and failures and triumphs—these 
are the school of the soul. It is a preparation.” 

And David waking knew nothing of the thing that pos- 
sessed him sleeping. When they told him, he would smoke 
his cigarette, and make reply that he must have had ’em 
pretty bad this time, or that he was glad he wasn’t that 
‘“buggy’’ when he was awake. 

David’s talent soon became known in the office; we used 
to call it his spook, but only once did we harness it to prac- 
tical business. It was when old Charley Hedrick, the local 
boss, was picking a candidate for the Legislature. The 
reporter and Larmy asked the ‘‘father”’ one night if it could 
get us connected with Mr. Hedrick. It said it would try; 
it needed help. And there appeared another personality 
with which they were more or less familiar, called the Jew. 
The Jew claimed to be a literary man, and said it would act 
as receiver while the father acted as transmitter on Hed- 
rick. Then they got this one-sided telephonic conversation 
in a voice which was astonishingly like Hedrick’s: 
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“ Harmony—hell, yes; we’realways getting 
the harmony and the First National gets thy 
offices.”” Then a pause ensued. “Well, le: 
‘em bolt. I’m getting tired giving up th 
whole county ticket to them fellows to keey 
‘em from bolting.’’ After another pause, hy 
seemed to answer some one: ‘‘Oh, Bill—yo 
can’t trust him! He’s played both sides jy 
this town for ten years. What I want isn’) 
a man to satisfy them, but just this onee }| 
want a man who won’t be even under thi! 
suspicion of satisfying them. I want a felloy, 
to satisfy me.’’ The other side of the tele 
phone must have spoken, for this came 
“Well, then, we’ll bust their damn bank 
Did you see their last statement! Cas}! 
down to fifteen per cent. and no dividends or 
half a million assets for a year and a half 
Something’s rotten there. If they want ¢! 
fight, they can have it.” After the silence he 
replied: ‘‘I tell you fellows they can’t afford! 
a fight. And, anyway, there'll never be! 
peace in this town till we get things on the 
basis of one bank, one newspaper, one wife! 
and one country, and the way to do that is, 
to get out in the open and fight. If I’ve got’ 
as much sense as a rabbit, I say that Ab 
Handy is the man, and whether I'm right 
or wrong I’m going torun him.” He seemed, 
to retort to some objector: ‘Yes, and the| 
first thing you know he’d come charging up 
to the Speaker’s desk with a maximum! 
freight-rate bill, or a stock-yards bill—and 
where would I be? I tell you he won't 
stand hitched. He’ll swell up like a pizened| 
pup, and you couldn't handle him. Where'd 
any of us be if the Representative from this| 
county got to pawing the air for reform? || 
know Jake as though I’d been through him 
with a lantern.”” There must have been a) 
discussion of some kind among the others, for 
a lengthy interim followed; then the voice) 
continued: ‘‘Elect him?—of course we can| 
elect him. I can get five hundred from the 
State Committee and we can raise that much 
down here, and this is a Republican year, and 
we could elect Judas Iscariot against any of | 
the eleven brethren this year on the Republican ticket, | 
and I tell you it’s Ab. You fellows can do as you please, 
but I’m going to run Ab.” 

Then, being full of political curiosity rather than im- 
pelled by a desire for psychical research, the reporter, 
slipped out and waited in a stairway opposite the Exchange 
National Bank until the light in the back room was ex-| 
tinguished. Then he saw old Charley and his henchmen 
come out, one at a time, look cautiously up and down the | 
street and go forth in different ways. The story in our 
paper the next day of the candidacy of Ab Handy threw 
consternation into the ranks of the enemy, for we printed 
the conversation as it occurred, after which five men 
publicly contended that one of their number was a traitor. 

The summer browned the pastures, and the coming of 
autumn brought trouble for David Lewis, president of the | 
Imperial Dancing Club, short-stop for the Maroons, 
snare-drummer in the band, and operator of linotypes. 
We, who are at the period of life where love is a harvest, 
forget the days of the harrow, and are prone to smile at the 
season of the seeding. Wedo not remember that the heavi- 
est burden God puts on young souls is a burden of the heart. 
A traveling silk-salesman, with a haughty manner and 4 
two-hundred-dollar job, saw the blonde in the Racket 
Store and began calling at her father’s home like the cap- 
tain of an army with banners. David, being only an armor 
bearer at fifteen dollars a week, found heart-break in it all 
for him. A girl of twenty is so much older than a boy of 
twenty-one that the blonde began to assume a matern 
attitude to the boy, and he took to walking afield on 
Sundays, looking at the sky in agony and asking his little 
now-I-lay-me God what life was given to him for. ‘He fab- 
ricated a legend that she was selling herself for gold, and 
when the haughty manner and the blonde sped by Da 
window behind jingling sleigh-bells that winter, 4 
sitting at the machine, got back proofs from the front 
that looked like war-maps of a strange country. Moi 
he let his matrices go uncleaned until they were bear 
wheat, and the bill of repairs on the machine began to 
like a cat’s back. ae 

All of this may seem funny in the telling, but to ed 
little Welshman’s heart breaking in him was no pleasant 
matter. The girls in the office pitied the boy, and hoped 
the silk-drummer would break her heart. Also the 
and the Imperial Club, whereof David was much belo 
took sides with him, and knew his sorrow for their | 
As for the blonde, it was only Nature asserting 1 
her; so David got back his little chip diamonds, 2 
bangle bracelet, and his copy of Riley’s Love 
and there was the ‘‘mist and the blinding rain # 
and the snow of winter hardened on the sidewalks. — 


‘To console himself, the boy traded for a music-box, 
nich he set going with a long brass lever. Its various 
ines were picked in holes on circular steel sheets, which 
(e fed into the box and set whirling with the lever. Of 
hts, when Larmy wasn’t enjoying what David called a 
.ook-fest, the boy would sit in the office by the hour and 
jten to his music-box. He must have played Love’s 
olden Dream is Past a hundred lonesome times that 


snter (it had been their favorite waltz—his and the | 


cl’s—at the Imperial Club), and it was a safe guess that 
ithe boys in the office, as they passed the box at noon, 
yuld give the lever a yank, from the abdomen of the con- 
i vance the waltz song would begin deep and low to rumble 
-dswell out with all the simulation of sorrow that a canned 
sil may express. 

As the winter deepened, Larmy and the reporter and 
i: ““father’’ had more and more converse. The ‘‘father’”’ 
cplained a theory of immortality which did not interest 
{2reporter, but which Larmy heard eagerly. It said that 
sence would resolve matter into mere forms of motion, 
‘lich are expressions of divine will, and that the only 
pice where this divine will exists in its pure state, eluding 
{2 so-called material state, is manifest in the human soul. 
Irther, the “father” explained that this soul, or divine 
yil, exists without the brain, independent of brain tissue, 
amay be proved by the accepted phenomena of hypno- 
tm, where the soul is commanded to leave the body and 
s: and hear and feel and know things which the mere 
rysical organs could not experience, owing to the inter- 
ysition of space. The ‘‘father’”’ said that at death the 

‘rine will commands the ripened seed of life to leave the 

dy and assume immortality, just as that will commands 
t» seeds of plants and of animals to assume their nat- 
vil functions. The thing that talked through David’s 
lis said that the body is a seed-pod of the soul, and 
tit souls grow little or much 
a they are planted and envi- 
ried and nurtured by life. All 
ts it said in many nights, 
yile Larmy wondered and the 
roorter scoffed and stuck pins 
i David to see if he could 
filthem. And the boy waked 
fim his dreams always to say: 
“imme a cigarette!” and to 
rich over and pull the lever 
o his music-box, and add: 
“erfessor, give us a tune! 
En, the perfessor says he won’t 
py unless you give me a 
carette for him.” 

One night, after a long wran- 
@ which ended in a discourse 
bithe “father,” a strange thing 
hypened. Larmy and It were 
ciitending as to whether It was 
nrely a hypnotic influence on 
tl boy, of some one living 
Wom they did not know, or 
wat It claimed to be, a dis- 
elbodied spirit. By way of 
dersion, the reporter had just 

a binder’s needle under one 
ovhe boy’s finger-nails to see if 
hiwould flinch. Then the voice 
tlt was coming from David's 
muth spoke and said: “I will 
slw you something to prove 
it And the entranced boy rose 
ailwent to the backroom, while 
tl two others followed him. 

de turned the lever which 
fiihed the light on his linotype, 
ail set the little motor going. 
lifted up the lid of the metal- 
; before he sat down, to see if 
fire was keeping it molten. Then the boy sat at the 
mehine with his hands folded in his lap, gazing at the 
eroty copy-holder out of dead eyes. Ina minute—perhaps 
tas a little longer—a brass matrix slipped from the maga- 
ra and clicked down into the assembler ; inasecond ortwo 
atther fell, and then, very slowly, like the ticks of a great 
clik, the brasses slipped—slipped—slipped into their 
Phes, and the steel spaces dropped into theirs. Aline was 
foned, while the boy’s hands lay in his lap. When it was 
a illine, he grabbed the lever, which sent the line over to 
th metal-pot to be cast, and his hand fell back in his lap, 
Wle the dripping of the brasses continued and the blue 
at white keys on the board sank and rose though no 

er touched them. 
army squinted at the thing, and held his long, fuzzy, 
haven chin in his hand. When the second line was 

"a, the reporter broke the silence with: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be 
daly And the voice from David’s mouth replied: 

vry likely.” And the clicking of the brasses was quicker. 

even lines were cast and then the boy got up and went 
to the couch in the front room, where he yawned him- 
©, apparently, through three strata of consciousness, 
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into his normal self. They took a proof of what had 
been cast, but it was in Latin and they could not translate 
it. David himself forgot about it the next day, but the 
reporter, being impressed, and being curious, took the 
proof to the teacher of Latin at the college, who trans- 
lated it thus: “He shall go away on a long journey across 
the ocean, and he shall not return, yet the whole town shall 
see him again and know him—and he shall bring back the 
song that is in his heart, and you shall hear it.” 

And the next week the Maine was blown up, and in the 
excitement the troubles of David were forgotten in the 
office. Moreover, as he had to work overtime he put his 
soul deeper into the machine, and his nerves took on some- 
thing of the steel in which he lived. The Associated Press 
report was long in those days and the paper was filled with 
local news of wars and rumors of wars, so that, when the 
call for troops came in the early spring, the town was eager 
for it, and David could not wait for the local company to 
form but went to Lawrence and enlisted with the Twen- 
tieth Kansas. He was our first war-hero for thirty years, 
and the town was proud of him. Most of the town knew 
why he went, and there was reproach for the blonde in the 
Racket Store, who had told the girls it would be in June and 
that they were going East for a wedding trip. 

When David came back from Lawrence an enlisted 
man, with a week in which to prepare for the fray, the 
Imperial Club gave him a farewell dance of great pride, 
in that one end of Imperial Hall was decorated for the 
occasion with all the Turkish rugs, and palms, and ferns, 
and piano-lamps with red shades, and American flags 
draped from the electric fixtures, and all the cut-glass and 
hand-painted punch-bowls that the girls of the T. T.T. Club 
could beg or borrow; and red lemonade and raspberry 
sherbet flowed like water. Whereat David Lewis was so 
pleased that he sniffiled when he came into the hall and saw 


And David Waking Knew Nothing of the Thing that Possessed Him Sleeping 


the splendor that had been made for him. But his soul, 
despite his gratitude to the boys and girls who gave 
the party, was filled with an unutterable sadness. And 
he sat out many dances under the red lamp-shades, with 
the various girls who had been playing sister to him; and 
the boys to whom the girls were more than sisters were 
not jealous. 

As for the blonde, she beamed and preened, and smiled 
on David, but her name was not on his ecard; and as the 
silk salesman was on the road, she had many vacant lines 
on her card, and she often sat alone by a card-table 
shuffling the deck that lay there. The boy’s eyes were dead 
when they looked at her, and her smile did not coax him 
toher. Once, when the others were dancing anextra, David 
sat across the room from her, and she went to him 
and sat by him, and said under the music: 

“T thought we were always going to be friends— David?” 
And when he had parried her fora while, he rose to goaway, 
and she said: ‘‘ Won’t you dance just once with me, Dave 
—just for old sake’s sake before you go?’’ And he put 
down his name for the next extra and thought of how long 
ago it had been since the last June dance. Old sake’s sake 


with youth may mean something that happened only day 
before yesterday. 

The boy did not speak to his partner during the next 
dance, but went about debating something in his mind; 
and when the number was done he had decided, and he 
tripped over to the leader of the orchestra, whom he had 
hired for dances a score of times, and asked for Love’s 
Golden Dream is Past as the next ‘‘extra.”’ It was his 
waltz and he didn’t care if the whole town knew it—they 
would dance it together. And so when the orchestra began 
they started away, a very heart-broken, brown-eyed, 
olive-skinned little Welshman, who barely touched the 
finger-tips of a radiant, overdeveloped blonde with roses 
in her cheeks and moonlight in her hair. She would have 
come closer to him, but he danced away, and only hunted 
for her soul with his brown Celtic eyes. And because David 
had asked for it, and they loved the boy, the old men in the 
orchestra played the waltz over and over again, and at 
the end the dancers clapped their hands for an encore, and 
when the chorus began they sang it dancing, and the boy 
found the voice which cheered the ‘‘Men of Harlech,” 
the sweet, cadent voice of his race, and let out his heart in 
the words. 

When he led her to a seat the blonde had tears on her 
eyelashes as she choked a “‘ good-by, Dave”’ to him, but he 
turned away without answering her and went to find his 
next partner. And as it was late, the crowd soon went 
down the long, dark stairway leading from Imperial Hall, 
into the moonlight and down the street, singing and hum- 
ming and whistling Love’s Golden Dream, and the next 
day they and the town and the band came down to the 
noon train to see the conquering hero go. 

It was lonesome in the office after David went, and his 
music-box in the corner was dumb, for we couldn’t find the 
brass lever for it, though the printers and the reporters 

hunted in his trunk and every 
place they could think of. But 
the lonesomest things in the 
world for him were the machines. 
The big press grew sulky and 
kept breaking the web, and his 
linotype took to absorbing castor- 
oil, asif it were a kind of hasheesh. 
The new operator could run the 
new machine, but David’s seemed 
to resent familiarity. It was six 
.months before we got things 
going straight after he left us. 

He wrote us soldier letters from 
the Presidio, and from mid-ocean, 
and from the picket-line in front 
of Manila. And then, one after- 
noon, the messenger-boy came in 
snuffling with a sheet of the Press 
report. David’s name was among 
the killed; and we turned the col- 
umn rules on the first page and 
got out the paper early to give the 
town the news. Henry Larmy 
brought in an obituary, the next 
day, which needed much editing, 
and we printed it under the head 
‘““A Tribute from a Friend,’’ and 
signed Larmy’s name to it. 

The boy had no kith or kin— 
which is most unusual for a 
Welshman—and so, except in our 
office, he seemed to be forgotten. 
And a month went by and the 
season changed, and changed 
again, and a year was gone, when 
the Government sent word to 
Larmy—whom the boyseemed to 
have named for his next friend 
—that David’s body would be 
brought back for burial if his 

friends desired it. So in the fall of 1900, when the Presi- 
dential campaign was at its height, the conquering hero 
came home, and we gave him a military funeral. The 
body came to us on Labor Day, and in our office we con- 
secrated the day to David. The band and the militia 
company took him from the big stone church where 
sometimes he had gone to Sunday-school as a child, and 
a long procession of townsfolk wound around the hill to 
the cemetery, where David got a salute of guns, and the 
bugler played taps, and our eyes grew wet and our hearts 
were touched. Then we covered him with flowers and 
whipped up the horses and came back to the world. 

That night, as it was the end of a holiday, the Republican 
Committee had assigned to our town, for the benefit of the 
men in the shops, one of the picture-shows that Mark 
Hanna, like a heathen in his blindness, had sent to Kanszs, 
thinking our State, after the war, needed a spur to its 
patriotism in the election. The crowd in front of the 
post-office was a hundred feet wide and two hundred feet 
long, looking at the pictures from the kinetoscope— 
pictures of men going to work in mills and factories; 

(Continwed on Page 16) 
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ECHOE 


F ALL the men who have occupied the 
QO Presidential office in my day and time, 
the present incumbent is to me at once 
the most interesting, novel, and in many 
respects the most admirable man among 
them. I shall discuss him as freely as if he 
were dead, for I am not a successful flatterer 
of public men, and although one may see that 
I do not think he is perfect, no one can fail to 
discern from what I shall say of him that I 
admire and respect him greatly, and count 
his admirable traits as many times overbal- 
ancing the few defects to which I shall refer. 
Perhaps I notice the latter more than most 
men would do, because some of them I have 
myself in such exaggerated degree that, in- 
stead of being mere drawbacks, they are 
dominant and disqualifying. 
Criticism isno more agreeable to Theodore 
Roosevelt than to the average of mankind, 
I think, for I remember one occasion when 
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he was Police Commissioner of New York 


City, and I demurred against the rigid way 


in which he and his associates were enforcing 
certain provisions of the law of excise. I 
talked plainly in open meeting, coupling my 
criticisms with the assurance of more than 
ordinary personal regard. Nobody loves a 
stiff dispute better than Roosevelt, and he 
came back at me like hammer and tongs. 
His opening sentence was an acknowledg- 
ment of our kindly relations, and then he added sardonic- 
ally: ‘‘Of course we are friends; I knowit. But I cannot 
help quoting, ‘I know that you love me most truly, but 
why did you kick me downstairs?’” 

More than once Mr. Roosevelt and I have metaphor- 
ically punched each other; but, as an Englishman says of 
another whom he admires, “‘he can stand alot of beating,” 
and I admire him all the more for it. He may not always 
be right. I donot think he is always right. But he always 
believes he is right, and he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. When he is with you, he is with you generously and 
confidingly and whole-souled. When he is against you, 
he will not lie to you, or deceive you, or postpone you, but 
will tell you:so, and tell you why, and argue against you, and 
sit down on you, and, if need be, fight youtoafmish. Ina 
word, he is a man, a bold, outspoken man, every inch of him 
a man, whether he is your friend or foe. And with all his 
positiveness and aggressiveness he combines, in his deal- 
ings with a certain class of politicians who could make 
great trouble for him if he did not conciliate them, about 
as smooth and cunning political acumen as any man I ever 
met. 

In the course of a long acquaintance with and observa- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt, I have watched his dealings with 
professional politicians from many States with mingled 
wonder and admiration. He never has been a machine 
man, and he never has been the voluntary choice of the 
class of men who gain prominence through their control 
of political machines. In his heart he does not admire 
them, and, in their hearts, they have always looked upon 
him as an infliction. More than once they have tried to 
cut him down by ‘‘foul riding,” and would have been glad 
to accept temporary defeat in order to put a quietus upon 
his political ambitions. And nobody has known it better 
than Roosevelt. Yet the ‘‘impetuous,” the “‘hot-headed,” 
the ‘‘aggressive,” the ‘‘uncalculating’”’ Teddy has never 
been betrayed into a breach with any of them, which would 
give them the excuse they sought. He has never lost sight 
of the absolute necessity of having the machines support- 
ing him after election. He has, over and over again, 
adroitly circumvented their machinations to defeat his 
election, and, afterward, calculated to a nicety just how 
much recognition was necessary to propitiate them into 
a support of his Administration. He has understood all the 
while that what he did for them was political purchase- 
money, indispensable to his own strength, and they, polit- 
ical parasites as they are, although not getting the half of 
what they wanted, could not live without what they did 
get, and have accepted just so much as was necessary to 
keep them from kicking over the political pail. 

In his handling of this problem, Roosevelt has been 
adroit. He has forborne from the denunciation of them 
which he felt in his heart, and muzzled and utilized the 
political wolves who would rend him if they dared. I have 
often laughed to myself, thinking what he would say about 
them, and they about him, if both were free to express 
their opinions. His course has no doubt cost him many 
severe efforts at self-restraint, and, at times, he has, no 
doubt, been forced to make concessions and sacrifices of his 
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personal wishes which have greatly annoyed him. But 
he has, in a way so discriminating that it may be called 
great, sacrificed the lesser to the greater object and won, 
leaving this base but indispensable class of supporters 
disappointed but baffled because, knowing just what he 
thinks of them, they could find no excuse, in his treat- 
ment of them, for betrayal or desertion. 

To the veteran observer who knows how dominant the 
machine was with certain of Mr. Roosevelt’s predecessors, 
and how insolent and overshadowing it became, it is a 
refreshing sight to see a President who is the real controll- 
ing foree of his Administration, and the old magnates 
unhappy at the decline of their importance, but pre- 
tending to acquiesce. If Mr. Roosevelt had shown the 
same political acumen in dealing with all questions which 
he has shown in his handling of machine leaders, I firmly 
believe that he would have received, in the last election, 
the unanimous vote of the Electoral College; for no man, 
during my lifetime, has seemed, in his personality, so to 
appeal to the imagination, or to have so strong a hold upon 
the affections of the masses of the American people. 

I did not know the President’s father. He died before I 
came to live in New York. But from all accounts of him 
he was one of the gentlest, most lovable, public-spirited 
and popular men that ever lived in New York City. 
Theodore Roosevelt does not, however, inherit the gentler 
traits of his father’s nature. In his sturdiness and love of 
life’s battles and enterprises, he much more resembles his 
uncle, Mr. Robert Roosevelt, who has been my friend and 
associate these many years. The most lovable Roose- 
velt I ever knew was the President’s brother Elliott, now 
dead and gone. He was one of my earliest acquaintances 
in New York, and our attachment grew from the moment 
of our first meeting. Perhaps he was nothing like so ag- 
gressive or so forceful a man as Theodore, but if perscnal 
popularity could have bestowed public honors m any man, 
there was nothing beyond the reach of Ellio:t Roosevelt. 

In those days we were all much younger than we are 
now, and the things which amused us then have ceased to 
charm. Long before the norse-show became a fad, the 
annual dog-show of the Westminster Kennel Club was the 
thing which brought forth New York society in all its 
glory. It was no dog-traders’ mart. The Westminster 
Kennel Club was composed of the élite young sportsmen 
of the city. I recall such men as J..O. Donner, DuBois 
Wagstaff, Pierre Lorillard, John Heckscher, Henry Munn, 
Dick Pancoast, Seward and Walter Webb, George DeForest 
Grant, Coleman Drayton, Elliott Smith, Anthony and 
John C. Higgins, dear old Charlie Raymond, Elliott 
Roosevelt and many others. They gave the show and 
acted as stewards and judges, and all society came to it at 
Madison Square Garden. 

I came up from Virginia to judge the setters and the 
pointers, and they brought over men like Dalziel and the 
best judges from England. We gave the ‘‘Four Hundred” 
a great run for their money until eleven o’clock at night, 
and then we generally gave ourselves a great run on their 
money at a banquet at the famous old Hotel Brunswick, 
near the Madison Square Garden, where our show was 
held. ‘‘Tony” Higgins became Senator from Delaware, 
John C. Higgins a foreign Minister, Seward Webb a 


afterward. I lost one of the sweetest friends of my 
attached 
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millionaire, and the others are now 
gouty, or on the retired list, and the B 
wick has been pulled down. But those w 
never-to-be-forgotten days in our cc 
Elliott Roosevelt was among the 
and later set who followed my heyds 
“Teddy” seldom showed up, as he 
member of the Legislature or playing 
boy in the West. In fact, we did not 
him, by reason of his youth, as i ; 
class.” Still, he and Ray Hamilt 
others were counted in “the gang,’ 
embraced men from those of the 
Carroll Livingston down to these fledglings 

I have, in a previous paper, mentioned thi 
first letter I ever received from The 
Roosevelt. It was in 1885, when I 
ning for Governor against Fitzhugh 
it expressed his good wishes for my su 
Of course, that gave me a kindly fee 
Roosevelt. My next distinct reme 
of him is meeting him at a luncheon 
Elliott at the Down Town Club 8 
I met Elliott Roosevelt with General Sei 
of Georgia, in New Street one day. | 
James Gracie, Roosevelt’s uncle, nar | 
joined us. Gracie’s brother, General 
Archibald Gracie, was killed in the Confed- 
erateservice before Petersburg. His 
adjoined my father’s at the time of hisdeath, 
The Roosevelt boys always had a large circle 
of Southern friends. Their unele, their mother’s brother, 
Mr. Bullock, of Georgia, was one of the most snl | 
Confederate blockade-runners. Sorrel had served on 
Longstreet’s staff with such conspicuous | gallantry that: a 
was promoted, if I mistake not, at one soa | 
lieutenant-colonel to brigadier-general. I knew hi him wi 
and we were warm friends. ey 

“Hallo, here he comes now!” shouted Elliott au er 
the street, and learned that they were in search of 
a luncheon at the Down Town Club. When we ar 
there we found Theodore Roosevelt and Russell Ha 
rison, son of the newly-elected President. It was y 
entertaining luncheon. Young Harrison, like T 
Roosevelt, had been roughing it in the West, ar \ 
accounts of Western life were most interesting. Iremember 
Harrison telling how he had witnessed the lynching of a a 
horse-thief and was afterward summoned on a grand jury 
to investigate the circumstances attending it. = 

At that time Theodore Roosevelt was one of the luskiest, : 
most energetic, pushing men of thirty that I ever saw. 
Shortly afterward Elliott, Theodore, General Sorrel and I 
dined together at Elliott’s home, en garcon, and I mever 
enjoyed an evening more than that one, for both Sorrel, 
and Theodore Roosevelt were full to overflowing of their 
reminiscenees—the one of the Civil War, the other his 
life in the West. 

It was a deep distress to me when Elliott 


manhood. The two brothers were much 
other, and if Elliott had lived I would always have 
powerful friend at court, I feel sure. 

In the Vice-Presidential office Mr. Roosevelt 
veritable Pegasus hitched to a plow, and when 
horrid crime which rernoved McKinley no R 
ito the Presidential office, he came in under ¢ 
hardly less trying than those imposed apa 
successor of Harrison, and much more difficult tha 
attending Fillmore’s or Arthur’s succession. If Harr 
death was a great blow to Henry Clay, who had ca 
so much upon Harrison’s subjection to his powel 
must have been the blow of McKinley’s death t 
Hanna and his thoroughly entrenched coterie? | 
Harrison died, Clay was not yet firm in his seat, am 
he lost was what he had hoped for rather than what 1 
realized. When McKinley died, Mark Hanna was 
saddle, and the peculiar but forceful plans of which 
the exponent had been in complete operation fort 
he had secured their indorsement for another tel 
tasted one lease of great power and influence to the 
was just preparing for another four years of e 
thorough control. No matter how great or how de 
onemay insist that McKinley was, no one questions t 
days of McKinley were full of sunshine for Mark B 
his compact, thoroughly organized political mach 
nobody questions that Mark Hanna had a or 
whether it was a good or a bad machine, or that he was 
chauffeur, whether McKinley was owner or mere! 
honored guest. And no machine ever had a ha 
more sudden jolt on the highway of polities — 
Hanna’s when McKinley died and Roosevelt | 
his place. “i 


e world can never know what Mark Hanna and his 
syndicate felt when McKinley died, or how, in 
ir inmost hearts, they felt about the advent of his suc- 
qsor, or how in his inmost heart he regarded them. 
Roosevelt was and is a person altogether different in 
tnperament, in ideals, in party associations, from 
}Kinley. Andrew Johnson himself differed no more 
rlically from Lincoln than did Roosevelt from McKinley. 
‘for Mark Hanna and the character of political manage- 
ent known as Hannaism, which was synonymous with 
\Kinleyism, certainly Roosevelt had never theretofore 
prated upon such lines. The people loved McKinley; 
sy appeared to like Hanna and Hannaism. They were 
/ prepared to give them up for the unknown and untried 
}. Roosevelt. 
_'t is to the credit of Roosevelt and Hanna alike that 
th behaved admirably in a trying time, and that, agree- 
i) to continue the personnel as well as the policy of 
\ Kinley’s Administration, they subordinated all antag- 
‘sms, disappointments and incongruities between them, 
al strove together for the public good. It certainly 
ys not a natural alliance. No two men who ever came 
tether in politics had more irreconcilable view-points, 
jvals or standards than did Theodore Roosevelt and 
rk Hanna. How they succeeded in pulling together 
awell as they did, for the common welfare, during the 
tee years that Hanna lived after McKinley’s death, is a 
yader, for although in that time McKinley’s policies were 
aiered to, Hanna methods and Hanna domination, and 
nn of the type which Hanna chose in the day of his con- 
+f under McKinley, rapidly gave place to Roosevelt 
'thods, Roosevelt domination, and men of a very differ- 
e. type from those who flourished under Hanna. 
Whether the friendship between Roosevelt and Hanna 
vee or would have survived the strain of these inevitable 
| 
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clnges, if Hanna had lived, need not be discussed. Out- 
wrdly, at least, it did continue until Hanna died, and that 
isurprising enough to the general public, who had been 
teght to look upon Roosevelt as rash and stubborn and 
uvielding. I have watched him closely, and know that 
m any question vital to his support by his party fol- 
leers arises, he is not rash or stubborn or unyielding. 
O the contrary, no man debates more calculatingly which 
ol:wo inconsistent plans it is better to yield in order to 
rain party support—and no man is more politic in not 
c(fessing to anybody that he abandoned one purpose in 
oier to attain another. 
_ resident Roosevelt, in the early days of his first Admin- 
isation, had a cherished purpose about which he con- 
sued with certain supporters and was early discussing 
Pas for carrying it out. His purpose and his plans were 
fcned in ignorance of the fact that they trenched upon 
m(tters touching which Mark Hanna was peculiarly sensi- 
i. It was a time when a graver issue was before the 


S\ate, upon which the Administration had a very narrow . 


fgin and concerning which it was almost dependent 
um Hanna’s support. The President’s action in the 
tter first referred to stopped suddenly. His course 
Dame the reverse of what his conversation had indicated 
itaight be. He dropped the subject, and wisely gave no 
reson for his change of policy. His Senate measures went 
though. It was a long time before those he consulted 
alut his first intentions realized that Mark Hanna had 
wned him that if he did what he proposed he would force 
4 reach and lose the Ohio Senator’s support. As a result 
ofthis warning, the President promptly abandoned a 
Cirished but not vital purpose in order to insure the 
of amore important measure. No man who has not 
Ocupied a public station, or been close enough to those 
do to watch them, can form any idea how little of 
fr. agency is left to the ablest and most dominant man 
olitical office; or how they are forced to ‘‘cut their 
ent according to their cloth,” to avoid risk alienating 
support and destroying themselves by antagonizing 
ences without which they have no hope of success. 


Andrew Johnson, naturally stubborn, and made the 
more so by dissipation, undertook to be reckless and 
defiant of his party leaders, but Theodore Roosevelt, 
temperate, ambitious, enterprising, full of vitality, bold 
and stubborn in many things, understands as well as any 
man that ever was President just how far he may go with 
the men who are to make or unmake his political fortunes, 
and just where the danger-line is at which he must stop. 
He has been singularly blessed, too, in the men by whom 
he has surrounded himself. In my opinion, there has never 
been an abler, a wiser or a more loyal counselor, nor one so 
well equipped in so many departments, as Elihu Root, in 
the Cabinet of any President. As Secretary of State, more- 
over, John Hay grew and expanded every day, and the 
Secretary of War, Judge Taft, is a man of extraordinary 
capacity. I predict, with great confidence, that in the 
Cabinet will be found the Presidential successor of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Elihu Root I have known for nearly twenty years, and 
whatever I might say of his legal abilities, of his intellectual 
power, of his strong, attractive, cautious, honest, high- 
minded, loyal public and private personality, would be put 
down to the partiality of friendship. My acquaintance 
with Judge Taft began some fifteen years ago in a case I had 
before him in Cincinnati, when he was a Judge in a State 
Court. I marked him then as an extraordinary man, and 
have witnessed his successive promotions to Solicitor- 
General, United States Circuit Judge, Governor of the 
Philippines, and Secretary of War, with great pleasure, as 
vindicating my forecast of his future. Mr. Hay’s growth 
somewhat surprised me, for I regarded him as, in early life, 
a narrow and provincial man: a prejudice derived from 
some unjust criticisms of my father in his Life of Lincoln; 
but I am frank to admit that I accept the public esti- 
mate of Mr. Hay as a man of very remarkable talents and 
culture. No piece of oratory delivered in my day has 
surpassed, if it even equaled, his speech upon McKinley, 
delivered before the two Houses of Congress. 

I ought to state emphatically that in what I have written 
or shall add concerning President Roosevelt, I have vio- 
lated no confidence of his, for he has never taken me into 
his confidence. Nor is anything I have said derived from 
or inspired by anything he has ever said to me about 
the things I discuss. .They are deductions and conclu- 
sions of my own concerning what a man of his acumen 
and intelligence must have seen and must have felt about 
matters and conduct the nature and inspiration of which 
was plain to everybody. Our relations have always been 
exceedingly friendly, but never intimate to the point that I 
would feel that in recounting them I was improperly draw- 
ing aside the curtain of privacy, and the general interest in 
the President is such that I feel justified in presenting 
him as he is. 

He is one of the most natural and unaffected men I ever 
knew—sometimes so even to the point of boyishness. I 
remember one day when I was with him at luncheon in the 
White House. The remarkable influence of the Dutch 
upon American institutions has been a fad with me for 
many years. For example, the Mecklenburg resolutions 
are largely plagiarized from, or at any rate pursue the 
language of the first address of, the States-General in 
Holland. And our flag is nearly like the flag of the Dutch 
Republic. We adopted our school system from the 
Dutch; our system of prosecuting attorneys—and I don’t 
know what else. Years ago I delivered an address on the 
subject. When I began to talk about it Roosevelt inti- 
mated that I was only flattering him. I replied: ‘“‘I knew 
and said these things when you were a boy.”’ 

After luncheon he invited me to go with him to his office 
and examine some new German rifles. On arriving there, 
we found some obsequious Germans, who, after pro- 
found bows, showed their weapons. The President was 
much pleased with the mechanism of the guns, and seizing 
one worked it, threw it up to his shoulder, pointed 
it out of the window, clicked it, tested it, and 
finally, with the enthusiasm of a boy, passed it over 
to me for examination, exclaiming: 

“By George! Look at it! Ain’t that bully?” 

I wondered whether the Germans had ever heard 
the Kaiser talking about ‘‘bully”’ things! 

What has pleased me most in my visits to Mr. 
Roosevelt is his relations with the children. When 
they are together, they are all boys and girls and 
all Presidents. One day, at luncheon, young Teddy 
spoke of his interest in a game in which he was 
much absorbed. 

I proposed to teach him one that the player 
cannot make but once in a thousand times. So, 
after luncheon, on a big marble table in the hallway, 
the children and I proceeded with the sport, and it 
was easy to see how much the President regretted 
that business compelled him to leave. 

Another time when I called he had a great red 
abrasion upon his forehead which looked as if some 
one had sandpapered him. 

“What's that?” said I. 

‘‘Why, my horse,’’ said he, with a lively qualify- 
ing adjective, ‘‘stuck his foot in a hole in a bridge 
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and fell, nearly breaking my neck.” 
it as if it was a good joke! 

“Too strenuous!” said J. ‘‘Take this and it will cool 
your blood and keep you from riding so hard.” I passed 
him a little bundle of sassafras bark which I had bought 
in the Washington market from an old colored woman, 
intending to make sassafras tea of it to remind me of the 
time when I was a boy in the country. 

“Whatisit? It smells good,” said he, turning it over in 
his hand and sniffing at it vigorously. I told him. “Tl 
take it and make some tea,’”’ he continued. ‘‘Have no 
doubt it is good.” 

The next time I saw him he reminded me of that tea, 
and said every child in the house had had a try at it. 

When I want anything from President Roosevelt I can 
tell in a minute whether I shall get it ornot. I donot want 
much, but when I do I want it right away or not at all. So 
when we meet I am apt to say: ‘Mr. President, I want so- 
and-so.”’ If he will not doit he saysso and that ends it. If 
he hesitates, I can generally tell by the questions he asks 
whether he will or will not do it. If he says ‘‘ All right,” 
then I know it will be done, and done quickly. On a certain 
occasion I asked him to help me have a friend retained in 
office. He agreed to do so and at once called a stenogra- 
pher and began to dictate. We were going so fast that it 
nearly took my breath away. The things he began to dic- 
tate were all wrong. I began to correct. We both exploded 
with laughter. ‘‘Here,’’ said he, giving it up, ‘‘you dic- 
tate it. I'll sign it. Take care that it does not involve 
my paying any money!’ And the business was done. 

Another time I went to the White House, and Mr. Roose- 
velt asked me to tell him about a certain man whom he 
was considering for office. I spoke well of the candidate.’ 
I thought the President was probably going to act in a 
month or so. Imagine my surprise, the following evening, 
on taking up the paper, to see that the man’s name had 
been sent to the Senate even before my letter advising him 
to get indorsements had reached him! 

I never have exactly understood just why the Presi- 
dent invited Booker Washington to lunch with him, nor 
do I care. I think the Southern people have made them- 
selves ridiculous about it and given it an importance that is 
absurd. It is almost impossible to discuss a question like 
that without being misapprehended. I do not care what 
one’s views on the subject may be, there are circumstances 
under which a man, however prejudiced, may find himself 
in a position in which to raise a point like that would give it 
undue importance and render himself absurdly conspic- 
uous. I do happen to know that President Roosevelt is 
not an advocate of social equality. I know it from things 
which he has said so often in public that the same things 
said in private would not be confidential. 

Suppose that, in his public position as President of the 
United States, he feels that it is not below his dignity, but 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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I Have Watched His Dealings with Professional Politicians from 
Many States with Mingled Wonder and Admiration 
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THE JOYS OF SELF-PIT 


think so earnestly of how your friends 
would grieve if you were to die that 
you got to crying? 

I have. And it’s great. 

In fact, I ean think of no more agreeable 
sensation than the gentle melancholy which 
can be worked up if a man gives himself over 
to meditation on the subject of how little the 
world appreciates him; how callous people are; 
how often real merit (not the common kind of 
merit, but the uncommon, genuine, rare variety 
with which he is so plenteously endowed that 
it seems common to him—but that is only 
because his brain is so steady that it won’t 
allow him to become vulgarly conceited) —how 
often, I say, real merit is ignored. 

Then you wonder how everybody will feel 
when you have emerged from your refined 
obscurity and blatantly called attention to 
your talent—you mean genius, but your 
admirable modesty compels you to call it 
talent. Will they feel cheap and avert their 
eyes as they take yourhand? Will they punc- 
tuate their congratulations with contemptuous 
regret at their stupidity in not penetrating 
your modest disguise and discovering your 
uncommon giftsin spite of yourself? No! You 
are compelled to admit their insensibility. 
They will not feel ashamed. It would be just 
like them—coarse-fibred hoi polloi as they are! 
—to slap you on the back and cry: ‘‘ How are 
you, Jim, old sport? Say, but you’ve struck 
your gait at last! How did you come to pull 
it off? To tell you the honest truth, I didn’t 
think it was in you!” 

At this point your mouth curves in such a 
bitter sneer that it is really a pity that half of 
it is buried in the pillow. 

But you continue: Is not this the fate of 
all genius, from Shakespeare down to Mother 
Goose? People wait till these rare beings are 
dead—dead and buried—lost to sight—gone 
forever, before they realize the privilege it was, 
not only to know, to love, to take familiarly 
by the hand such wonders, but even to live in 
thesameageand on thesame planet with them! 
Then you wonder if these callous, unseeing, 
tardy lovers of yours will tell their children 
and their children’s children that they knew 
you. Will theysee the same awe grow in round 
eyes which nowadays greets such a statement 
as: ‘‘Yes, my son, I took that paper when it 
recorded the abolition of slavery and such 
history-making deeds as that!” 

Then your thought grows more concrete. 
You see the sudden taking-off of yourself. 
You read the brief lines which record your 
demise in the obituary-column, and you can 
see what a shock it brings to thousands of 
homes—how breakfasts are left untasted ; how 
the coffee grows cold and the children are late 
for school, while father turns to the editorial 
page, with a thick, black line at the top and 
bottom of thearticle, and reads what the editor 
says. Father’s voice chokes now and then, not at the 
general, public tribute to the loss your death has brought 
to the world at large, but at the tender, intimate recollec- 
tions of your winning personality ; of your excellent ideal of 
friendship; of your great-hearted sympathy which could 
even be called out by a stray dog or a half-starved cat. 

The bridge of your own nose begins to ache. Tears 
are not far off. 

Here the children sob and beg to break open their mis- 
sionary boxes to buy a wreath to lay on your casket. And 
father and mother exchange gratified glances and lay their 
hands in benediction on little heads. The promptings of 
generous and appreciative little hearts are approved, per- 
mission is given, with the result that the heathen are shy 
on red flannel for next winter. 

But that frivolous thought popped into your self-pitying 
train of thought simply because you are endowed with 
such a glorious sense of humor. You instantly dismiss it, 
because it interferes with your tearful trend, and you get 
back as quickly as possible to your death-bed. 

Around it hover weeping your immediate family. You 
are slowly passing away with a sweet smile of forgive- 
ness. Your voice is gone; you can only turn your eyes 
from one to the other striving to express in this poor, 
dumb way your unfathomable love. How unselfish has 
been that love! How you have toiled forthem! How 

Boo! hoo! Your sobs shake the bed. 


D: you ever wake up in the night and 
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Spoiled Daughters Make Selfish Wives 


It’s great! It is pure ecstasy to drift along in this way 
for an hour or two. Andsocheap. Most pleasures cost 
money. This doesn’t cost a cent. 

There is a gender in self-pity. It is feminine. Men 
indulge in it once in a while, but only those men who are 
endowed with womanish traits. I am not sneering at 
such. Far from it. The finest men who exist to-day are 
men whose natures partake of the noble traits of women. 

The greatest line of demarcation between individualities 
is the ego—not only the degree to which it is possessed, 
but the skill with which it is concealed, or the tactlessness 
by which it is permitted to predominate. Indulgent 
mothers who have reared spoiled daughters, who make 
selfish wives to poor young men, have raised up children 
unto self-pity. Doting fathers who never lay a command 
on petted girls have raised up children unto self-pity, for, 
when the judgment of the world begins to get in its work 
on these pampered pets, the easiest remedy which lies at 
hand is self-pity. 

The foolish little wife, never taught any domestic science 
or household economy, and who thus makes large holes in 
husband’s salary by her idiotic mistakes, is so ripe for 
self-pity that she scarcely needs our attention. Yet so 
many young wives, who are quite unable to bear even the 
gentlest reproach; who pout at a suggestion that they 
might change for the better; who weep if husband does 
not praise even their rankest failures at housekeeping, 


and who threaten “‘to go home to mother” a; 
a sensible man’s honest rebuke—these, ladie: 
and gentlemen, are the likeliest recruits for thy, 
company of self-pity. “|| 

‘George does not appreciate me,” one wil 
whisper. The next day it will be: “Georg 
does not love me, or he couldn’t use such ¢ 
tone to me.’”’ The third time it will be 
“George never loved me. I never heard such 
language! And all because I bought anothe; 
hat with the installment-money on the piano 

Then comes the last charge of all—the fata) 
time when she begins to count up the money| 
George spends on tobacco. And let me say, 
in passing, that it is an unwise husband whe| 
allows his wife to arrive at this station on the| 
railroad of self-pity, unless nothing short ol) 
felling her to earth with a log could induce her 
to understand the rudiments of domestie econ. | 
omy. The time when she was in blissful igno- 
rance of the amount of money which daily goes) 
up in smoke was a happier time for you. _ 

‘Just look at the way I try to economize!) 
Don’t I use condensed milk in your coffee?—| 
oh, I know you hate it, and I also realize| 
that I don’t drink coffee—but weren’t you 
simply hateful last month about the bills?) 
Where else could I economize on the house-| 
keeping that I don’t? You don’t half know 
how I do try. Now, yesterday eggs were two| 
prices—thirty and twenty-two cents a dozen, | 
I suppose you think I bought the thirty-cent 
kind just to be wasting your money. No, sir, 1 
didn’t; I bought the cheap eggs—yet you don't | 
seem to think of praising my thoughtfulness. 
You simply sit there making faces! 

“‘T am not the one who is simply obliged to. 
have a fifteen-cent cigar after dinner or else | 
scent up the lace curtains with a nasty pipe | 
that a man of decent feelings or any refinement | 
would not subject his wife to. Oh,no! /Jam| 
the one who is told to line her best dress with | 
percaline, when you know as well as I do that, | 
before I married you, I always had at least one 
dress a season lined with taffeta. I can tell 
you, George Jones, that if you loved me as. 
much as you used to make me think you did 
you would give up smoking and put the money 
you just waste into letting me dress as other 
ladies in our set do. 

“‘T never used to think of these things. T 
used to be so blindly in love with you that 1 
thought all the money you spent on yourseli | 
was just lovely, and you used to think I was 
perfect, too. But when you began to pick 
flaws in me and show me where I could do 
better in this and improve in that, why—well, 
I began to see how ill used I was. It’s just 
shameful, George. That’s what it is. Ideclare 
I think it is the most pathetic sight in the 
world to see a generous woman married to 4 
thoroughly selfish man!” 

Boo! hoo! ; 

Self-pity of even the simplest sort requires 
imagination. It indicates an enlarged ego. It 
advertises weakness of character. Strong men and women 
never pity themselves, even when other people realize that 
they, the strong, are imposed upon and furnish them with 
the text. Biss 

Generally the self-pitying are women—happily maeet 
women, often with children. Sometimes it is the type ot 
the flossy-girl, petted to within an inch of her life before 
marriage; a pampered wife afterward—the idol of some 
fine, unselfish, heroic sort of man, who cannot see 
remorseless vanity and who becomes a victim to her 
ful tributes to her own worth. ) 

I know a little, soft, feathery kitten of a woman: 
who reminds me of a big, white fur muff, she is 8 
and satin-lined, and such a costly luxury. Sh 
expensive superfluity, but pretty and attractive 
suppose somebody) must love her. But her conet 
such that if it rains she imagines that the Creator | 
that she wanted to go to a garden party on that very @ 
and that He deliberately organized a thunderstorm I OF®" 
to thwart her plans. She pities herself accordingl, 

She takes no pleasure in her fine clothes, because 
body copies them so! If she coifs her hair in a new mam 
all her enjoyment in setting a becoming fashio. 
because her housemaid immediately takes it u 
cheapens it that the mistress is forced to discard 
makes a round of calls and invites her friends to § 
with her in ai grief. ’ 


ne evening she appeared after an enforced period of 
sion, and before two or three intimate friends she 
bran to hold forth to her hostess, Mrs. John Brown. At 
first sound of her familiar purring, half-whining plaint, 
im Brown retired to his newspaper with a muttered 
alogy. I have often wondered if she ever noticed that 
t) John Brown sort of husband always chose the news- 
r in preference to the chatter. : 
Jowever, on this occasion she said: 
‘My dears, such a time as I have had! It seems ages 
ize I’ve had a chance to put on a decent thing and geta 
apse of life, but my life just at present is compressed 
shin the four walls of that nursery! Dear me! To hear 
ed talk you would think I was the most heartless 
ther that ever lived just because I wanted to emanci- 
emyself from this baby and not be the slave to her that 
| astothe two boys. Butoh, no! Alfred is not satisfied 
rave a wife give up one year out of her life to each child. 
N: he! Of course, J had to go and marry a man who is a 
fc! over children and who thinks a wife’s place is hanging 
»racradle a whole year more! That is just my luck. I 
alays was the most unlucky little person. The rest of my 
nds have sensible husbands, who don’t care how their 
édren are brought up, just so they are clean and don’t 
ober them with their noise. But I, who adore life and 
4 isement—and, if I do say it myself, I am tolerably well 
x ipped to hold my own in society—and who never cared 
ach for children, anyway—here am I, with three—three, 
md you, at my age! I don’t wonder you exchange 
slices!—and what is worse, with a husband who insists 
3n my devoting more time to them than any child ought 
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“Someway I Can’t Surrender and Bow My Head and Take the Punishment” 
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{HE Louvre European Hotel occupied the second and 
third floors of a three-story brick building on Harrison 
| Street, near Clark. There was a large and disrepu- 
le saloon on the ground floor. At the head of the first 
ee of stairs the dingy little parlor with its three battered 
ipolstered chairs was on one side, the equally dingy little 
ie on the other. A hall ran through the middle of the 
uling, with small bedrooms on each side. 
‘Toom Number 28, Hal Margrave lay on the bed, 
sed, with a quilt over him, for it was chilly there. 
half-past five Ettelson came in and sat on the edge of 


ei couldn’t make it, Hal,” he said. “I had to hang 
nd a few minutes to get a chance to speak to Loman, 


n'when I did get the chance he turned me down. I’m 


0 matter,” Hal replied. ‘‘They’re all wolves, Billy. 
want our blood.” 


& 
| 
ie ze 
i 
- 
4 


to have. Children have no business to be the drain on a 
mother’s time that mine are. 

“Tt isn’t fair! I declare I do think I am ill-used, and I 
am not the silly sort, either. But don’t you think that 
Alfred is unreasonable not to let the nurse have the baby 
at night? I pay her thirty dollars a month and her refer- 
ences are the best lever saw. But Alfred says the highest- 
priced nurses, who know it all, are the ones who need 
watching the most, and he flew into a perfect fury when 
the baby suddenly dropped off to sleep after three hours 
of screaming with colic and he found the trained nurse 
had given her a teaspoonful of gin. He sent straight for 
the doctor, and, of course, the doctor, seeing how the land 
lay from Alfred’s frenzied appearance, said the baby was 
drugged. Alfred said she was drunk. Think of using such 
an unrefined word to describe a little three-weeks-old baby, 
and agirl atthat! But Alfred isso unrefined. Isn’t it just 
my luck to have married a man who uses rough, coarse 
words, when I am so sensitive? , 

“What? Oh, about the baby? Why, Alfred dismissed 
the trained nurse, and got a hospital nurse—you know 
what I mean, one with a certificate of training from a 
hospital—and then moved the baby’s crib into our bed- 
room at night—now that he has got a fine nurse, too. 
What do you think of that? And oh, what do you think 
he calls her hospital-certificate? Her dope-sheet! Isn’t 
that coarse? 

“So there I am, chained hand and foot to that child’s 
crib and trying to keep peace between the nurse, who 
wants the entire care of the baby day and night in order 
to train her, and Alfred, who cross-examines her every 
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evening as to what she has done, until she gives warning to 
me as regularly as he gets through with her. Now, tell me 


‘why such a husband as that should be inflicted upon poor 


little butterfly me! And why a woman who preferred to 
remain childless should have been saddled with three, and 
at my age! Why, I am only twenty-seven now! Isn’t it 
actually pathetic? And, as you see, I do love society so!” 

In Bernard Shaw’s play, Man and Superman, there is 
depicted another type of self-pitying mother, the weak, 
wobbly, tearful sort, whose children bully her because, 
ever since they were born, she has laid the foundation for 
such bullying by a judicious system of over-indulgence 
one day, undue severity the next, neither being backed up 
by any will-power or sustained judgment. She never 
punishes; she only retaliates. 

Able to be coaxed into any compliance, flattered out of 
any intended training, she vacillates between harshness 
and over-indulgence until she possesses the respect of 
neither husband nor children, when, realizing this truth, 
she calls passionately on her friends to pity her because 
she is reaping what she has sown with lavish hand. 

I know her exact prototype in real life, but she is so 
unconscious of the spectacle she presents that if she were 
to see the play she would be as amused as the rest of us, 
and calmly discuss her points as bearing on the rest of the 
characters. 

But that is a precise test of the genus self-pity. It never 
realizes what an exhibition it makes to the world. 

By indulging in the habit of self-pity a woman simply 
dramatizes herself for her enemies. 

I don’t do it—much. 


THE CROOKED TRAIL 


Beye - Wale EV eeeP ALY (NUE 


There was 
fever in his 
veins and it 
touched his 
brain. Coming 
to Chicago, 
despair had 
overtaken him. 
It seemed to 
him that they 
had been be- 
trayed and 
were walking 
intoatrap. So 
Billy had pro- 
posed that, as 
soon as they 
reached the 
city, he should 
see Loman and 
borrow a hun- 
dred dollars. 
With this 
money Hal 
could take an 
evening train 
out of the city 
and lie under 
cover until 
Billy saw 
Slocum. Then 
he would wire 
Hal whether 
the banker 
proposed to 
keeptheprom- 
ise of the advertisement in the Messenger. If he did, 
Hal could return; if not, the broker could fly again. 

“‘T went up to Eugene’s office, too,” Billy added gravely. 
“He had gone, so I sent a message to his house asking for 
the loan.”’ 

“FBugene won’t do anything,” said Hal bitterly. 

“T think he will, Hal. We'll wait a little and see. And, 
Hal, I believe Mr. Slocum will carry out the agreement. 
I wouldn’t be afraid,” he said gently. 

The ailing man looked up at him fiercely. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what I’m afraid of, Billy. It ain’t the jail.” He 
stopped abruptly, shutting histeeth. ‘‘ We’ll wait a while.” 

They waited an endless hour. No reply came. 

“T can go up to his house, Hal,” said Ettelson, with that 
gentleness that he had used all day. 

Margrave stared up at the dingy ceiling. “No. I don’t 
want youto. It’s no use.. Go to Slocum.”” He threw out 
the short sentences angrily. 2.0... 


Ettelson hesitated. ‘Are you ready, Hal?” 
his hand on his friend’s brow. 
ready for the trial?” 

Margrave replied more calmly: “I’m ready, Billy. Go 
ahead. I am ready.” He raised himself on his elbow. 
“Shake hands.” 

Kittelson took the feverish hand between his palms. 
“Tl send a message,” he said simply, for the handshake 
expressed the rest. “‘ Probably that’s better than the tele- 
phone, the way things are.” 

He went out and sent this message to Mr. Slocum’s 
house: 

“T am here. Can you meet me at the bank seven- 
thirty?’ He signed his full name, and as he handed the 
sheet of yellow paper over the counter to the operator he 
said to himself: 

“Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

The message was delivered to Mr. Slocum as he sat down 
to dinner. He had not looked in the Messenger, but all the 
afternoon he had known perfectly well in his soul that 
Peter was going ahead to entrap the fugitives. 

The director had not appeared at the bank all day. He 
did not care to run the risk of any slip through Slocum’s 
doddering, and so proposed to keep away until the job was 
finished. He had even taken the extreme precaution, 
toward evening, of spreading his nets against the arrival 
of the fugitives. Already twenty detectives were watching 
incoming trains and other possible points of vantage, 
although Peter supposed the men would not reach town 
until the next day. 

This was Mr. Slocum’s supposition also, and there were 
moments when he saw himself, at the crisis, boldly oppos- 
ing Peter and insisting upon Margrave’s release, as the 
decoy advertisement had promised. 

The president was very miserable. It was one of those 
days, not infrequent with him, when he crept silently down 
to the secret corners of his soul and tried—so hard and fur- 
tively and futilely—to scrub his money and his reputation 
clean. He knew how they called his concern ‘ Peter’s 
bank,” and by that term expressed all that was dubious 
and dirty about it. He knew there were honorable business 
men—fellow-bankers, fellow-club-members, fellow-church- 
men—who lifted their eyebrows at him behind his back. 
And all the time honor and integrity were precious ideals to 
him, the full value of which he could feel. What he dreaded 
most of all was some possible scandal, some open and over- 
whelming disgrace. 

His stout, amiable wife and his son and daughter glanced 
up inquiringly while he read thetelegram. A consciousness 
that they thought him the pink of honor cut him like a 
knife. 

“Have the carriage brought around,” he said to the 
butler who had handed him the message; and, to the 
others: ‘‘I’m called to the bank.” 


He laid 
“Do you feel that you’re 
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He had no plan, particularly, and felt himself bound to 
the wheel. But he might possibly see Ettelson before Peter 
was aware of his presence, and so still slip out of the coil 
somehow. 

The message to Hugene Margrave was delivered a little 
earlier. Eugene was not at home, however, and Jane 
opened it. It ran: 

‘‘We are in Louvre European Hotel, Harrison Street, off 
Clark. Hal ill. Wishes to go out of town before I see 
Slocum. No money. Can you send hundred dollars at 
once?” 

Like the other message it was signed with Ettelson’s 
name. Jane appreciated that there was need for haste, 
and Eugene had said he might be late to dinner. There 
was not a hundred dollars in the house, but she found sixty- 
five. Then she wrote across the message: ‘‘I have gone 
there,’’ and left it with the maid for Eugene. 

It was quite dark when she left by the side door, but she 
saw the shape of a man by the bare lilac bush at the edge of 
the lawn. Somebody cutting cross-lots, she supposed; and 
hurried away. Once on the way to the suburban station, 
she noticed a man walking briskly in the same direction on 
the other side of the street, and after she left the suburban 
train, as she hastened along Fifth Avenue, which was now 
little peopled, she was aware that. somebody was walking 
close behind her. But she paid no attention to that. 

Walking rapidly she entered the dubious region of lower 
Clark Street, where pawnshops and gaudy saloons alter- 
nated. It was night now. Raucous phonographs and 
flatted pianos sounded in the saloons. Men who might 
have frightened her at another time stared into her face. 
As she approached the corner of Harrison Street, four 
loafers stepped down from a saloon door in front of her. 
One of them laughed unpleasantly as she sought, quickly, 
to turn around them. Then the man who had followed 
stepped briskly by and elbowed the loafers sharply aside. 
They merely looked at him and fell away. Jane glanced 
up at the stranger, uncertain whether it had been a courtesy 
to her or a mere street incident. 

She kept on rapidly, turned the corner, and saw the sign 
of the hotel in a large red transparency that was the worse 
for wear. A door, flush with the street, gave to the stairs. 
Her heart was beating high and, in her nervousness, she had 
a little trouble with the latch. The humorous idea of step- 
ping forward, politely, and opening the door for her oc- 
curred to the stranger. He wasin high spirits, for there was 
a tidy little reward to stimulate his professional zeal. 
When he had been set to watch the lawyer’s house his 
chance at the reward had looked slim enough, but luck 
seemed to be with him. Jane got the door open and ran 
upstairs. She found her way down the hall to room Num- 
ber 28, tapped, and was admitted. The stranger, darting 
nimbly forward and applying his ear to the keyhole, heard 
her exclaim: 

“Oh, Hal!’’—and: 
was in the house.” 

He hesitated a moment, but luck had been with him. 
So he took the chance of running downstairs and telephon- 
ing to the residence of Mr. Manuel Peter. 

It took a moment for the two inside the room to realize 
each other. 

‘Eugene wasn’t at home,” Jane was saying. She bent 
over Margrave. ‘You are ill, Hal?” 

‘A cold,” he replied mechanically. He had not taken 
his eyes from her face. She brought back to him home, his 
own wife, the time when he had been free and hopeful and 
happy. He had sat up on the edge of the bed as soon as she 
stepped in, in answer to his call. 

“T’ve brought some money,” 
Kttelson?”’ 

He spoke in the same mechanical way, his eyes on her 
face. ‘‘He’s started for the bank. Billy is going to give 
himself up. He’s going to take his punishment, so they 
will let me go free.” 

“Ettelson is?”? She could hardly understand it; but 
she sat down beside him. 

The broker nodded. ‘‘ Jane—maybe you’ve brought me 
some luck.” 

“You have been ill!”’ she murmured. She saw it plainly 
enough in his face. 

He touched his breast, and went on evenly: “I’m 
pretty sick in here. I know all I’vedone. I know what my 
wife and others have suffered for it. I know what Billy is 
doing forme now. Someway I can’t do what he is doing — 
surrender and bow my head and take the punishment, 
efface myself and all that. I can’t doit. But I see all the 
mistakes I’ve made clearly enough. I want the chance to 
start right and keep right, pay for what I’ve made others 
suffer by doing right and helping them all I can. It makes 
me wild to think they won’t let me do that—that they’re 
bound to nail me to the mistakes, as though I didn’t see 
them more clearly than anybody else. That’s what I am 
afraid of more than anything else—that they’ll nail me 
to it so I never can get away from it. I want the chance to 
go right. Since you’ve come, Jane’’—he nodded again, 
and his voice sank toa whisper— “T guess I’m going to 
have it.” 

“Oh, [hope you will, Hal! I’msure you will!” she cried. 


“‘T’ve brought the money—all there 


she said. ‘‘ Where is 
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So the Fugitives Had Come Already! 


He drew a long sigh. 
more,”’ he said. 

The door opened and the large stranger entered. Mar- 
grave read his fate at a glance and did not even rise. He 
looked at Jane. ‘‘The dogs get me, after all,” he said. 

“Tf you wish to go quietly I won’t take the trouble to call 
the police,” said the stranger. 

“Where?” Hal asked. 

‘Over to the bank, ” the stranger smiled. 
over there, it seems.’ 

Margrave arose and began putting on his overcoat. Jane 
threw her arms around him. ‘This is what I brought, 
Hal! He followed me!” 

“Never mind, Jane. 
anyway,” he replied. 

“Td like Mrs. Margrave to go along with us,” the detect- 
ive suggested affably. 

“Go along?’ she repeated. 

“Go over to the bank with us. You see, I shouldn’t care 
to have anybody send word to Mr. Ettelson there before I 
arrive.” 

They set out, Jane and Hal side by side, the detective at 
their heels. When they reached Jackson Boulevard they 
turned west to La Salle Street. 

That cafion of finance wore its usually shut-down and 
empty evening air. Here and there a window, in the dark- 
ling bulk of a sky-scraper, glowed with light. A few elec- 
trics, for the benefit of the night watchmen, burned in the 
ground-floor offices of brokers and in the banks. A rare 
foot passenger trudged along the deserted flagging, and 
once in a while a cab rattled noisily through, bound for a 
railroad station. 

One of these intermittent cabs drew up at the base of 
the cliff that housed the People’s National Bank, and Mr. 
Voss alighted from it. He had left his suit-case in the bank 
and taken dinner downtown. His train left at eight o’clock 
and he was now on his way to it. The cigar-stand, news- 
stand and telegraph-booth in the rotunda were closed and 
empty. The vice-president glanced up mechanically as he 
ascended the broad marble steps that led to the bank. He 
noticed that the small door at the right, which was used 
after banking hours, stood slightly ajar, but there was noth- 
ing remarkable in that. As his feet sounded on the tile 
floor within, one of the two night policemen, who was 
perched on a high stool by the main door, looked around 
and nodded. His fellow was lounging against the counter 
at the upper end of the bank. Mr. Voss instantly noticed 
that the wide sheets of glass which formed the upper part 
of the partition that inclosed the president’s room were 
aglow with light. He stopped short. 

“Mr. Slocum?” he inquired, under his breath. The 
watchmen nodded. 

The president’s room was built ito an angle of the gen- 
eral bank office beside the main ev.trance. There was a door 
in front and another at the sid“, giving to the space behind 


““You make my heart beat once 


**Ettelson is 


The dogs were bound to get me, 
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the bank counter. Mr. Voss moved briskly and qui 
the side door, where neither watchmen could obsery: 
It was a swinging door, with a small interstice bet: 
edge and the casing—an excellent peephole. Ap 
his eye to it, the vice-president had no difficulty i inn 
out his chief and Billy Ettelson. 

So the fugitives had come already! 

Mr. Voss felt the hand of fate upon his shoulder, 
so felt it many a time before—perhaps strongest of a 
stood by the bed and looked down upon the dead fg 
brother-in-law. He could scarcely have told why 
up the game unless it was that it had become a 
obsessing contest at chess which he some way e 
leave until he had made the last possible move. 

He heard Ettelson saying: ‘‘Of course, I am g 
Slocum. I am ready to take my punishment.” 

And Mr. Slocum: “‘ Billy, how came you to do it? 
led you into it?” 

Mr. Voss stepped back from the door. It seeme 
more than the turn of a hair whether he should go 
away. He thought he scarcely knew which he was 
do. Yet his hands moved of themselves over 
board; and he walked across to his large, high-ba 
which stood beside the counter. A noise at the 
him look up, and he saw four persons enter. 

They were the detective and Hal Margrave, 
Eugene, whom the others had encountered as he wa 
ing to the hotel. The policeman slipped from 
intercept them, and there was a second of low talk 
him and the detective. Mr. Voss could see Jane’ 
plainly, and he saw her slip her arm across Ma 
shoulders. 

Also, he saw the figure of Mr. Manuel Peter burst 
little door. 

The capitalist paused abruptly and took in the 
one hawk-swoop of his sloe-black eyes. 

““Where’s Ettelson?”’ he demanded. 

‘“‘T expect to find him there.’”’ The detective i 
the door of the president’s room. S. 

Again Mr. Peter surveyed the group. 
woman doing here?” 

It seemed merely a wanton slap in the face, 
Peter had made up his mind to carry it with a h 
from the start and give no room for maudlin sen 

Eugene flushed angrily. ‘‘She is my wife.” 

“*Send her home,” said Peter sententiously; an 
detective: ‘‘Come on with your man.” He sta 
president’s room. The detective, his hand on 
followed. 

“I’m going in, Jane,’ 
with them. 

The policeman, mindful of Mr. Peter’s injun 
embarrassed, stood considering Jane, who was 
the still oscillating door to the president’s room, 
twisted together. 

““Guess you’d better be going, ma’am,” said t 
rassed policeman, and touched her arm awkward 

She started and drew back from the touch. 
me stay!” she entreated. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You be going now,” he 
firmer authority, while the frightened woman. 
apart, looked up at him. 

Mr. Voss stepped briskly from his desk. “It’s a 
Mulligan,” he said. 

“Mr. Voss!” It was a ery of relief, and for : 
she clung nervously to his arm, her breast flutter 

‘‘He meant no harm,” the vice-president sai 
He led her over to the bench which stood at the 
counter for the convenience of those who wai 
some officer of the bank. 

She breathed easier, and, after a moment, ev 
slightly and shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know why 
have startled me so—the man touching me. |” 
with Hal, you know—when he was arrested 
man’s uniform —it seemed to me for an instant that 
arresting me.” She paused a moment, recov 
breath more fully, and bent toward him whisperi 
prison walls closed in around me.” Slow tears « 
her eyes. , 

The elderly, clerkly, pudgy man was wholly ai 
watching her face. He thought it an exceedingly 
face—the eyes and lips especially. i 

He forgot to say anything by way of reply. So 
again, still very low, a glistening drop clinging to 
lash. ‘‘Do you think—is there no hope?” 

“Mr. Peter is veny determined,” he replied 1 wi Lc 
vagueness. 

“Tt isn’t that they haven’t done wrong. Of cout 
have broken the law. But—I’ve been talking to H 
knows all the wrong—but he wishes a chance. E 
accept the punishment yet. No one ought to be pun 
Mr. Voss, until he can accept it. With Hal—oh, 
whipping a child when it fights and shrieks and 
dreadful.” Her voice caught and broke in a li 
sound infinitely penetrating, which contained al 
ness and tenderness of her sex. 

Mr. Voss gla ced up at the large clock over th 


“ Wh 


said Eugene quickly, 


<= 


i 

“y was going out,” he said, and added, ‘‘ Wait here a 
yute.”” 

’ There was a cell of his brain in which he was interested by 
ne fact that some other hand had reached out and begun 
» rearrange his chessboard. 

_ Jane, waiting, saw him go to his desk, lift a suit-case to 
ae counter and take from it what looked like a bulky letter. 
e tore off the envelope and inclosed the letter in another, 
‘hich he put in his pocket. Then he shut the suit-case, 
bi it on the floor and came back to her. 

“J want you to come a little way with me,” he said. 
hen added: “‘Something may be done.” 

j She rose with a dawning eagerness and went with him. 

He paused at the door and spoke to the policeman. 
I aatenit this young lady when she returns, Mulligan, and 
‘\ke her to Mr. Slocum.” 

The policeman bowed respectfully, and they went out, 
‘ining north in the cold, still street. They had reached 
ie first corner before Mr. Voss spoke. 

!“T appreciate what you say about punishing people be- 
re they are ready,” he said. ‘‘Finally, we can’t avoid 
\e punishment, and in time we will realize that. There 
illcome a time when we will bow our heads and accept it. 
hen it isnot degrading, but a fulfillment.” 

| “Yes,” Jane murmured perfunctorily, for she had 

‘pected to hear something about a hope for the fugitives. 
Mr. Voss seemed not to notice the 
‘ther blank tone. Hetoddled on, his 
sad down, absorbed. 

“We should accept the punishment 
thdignity. There isa kind of integ- 
yinthat. Integrity is an odd thing, 
ne. Aman may suppose that he has 
and if sin jumped out in front of him 
a big, black monster with horns and 
jil—he would have it and say: ‘Get 
‘eebehind me.’ But so often it don’t 
‘me that way at all. It looks almost 
jnocent, you know, and the man may 
id all his affections and generosity 
jeading for it. It may look to him 
Te and almost a sin not to do it. 
‘ten, when he has done it, he finds 
jat he’s fallen into a pit that he can’t 
it out of.” 

“T think it was so with them,”’ she 
‘id—partly wishing to remind him. 
“Tt was about so with Billy,” said 
]. Voss. “‘He can’t get out of his pit, 
id everything in his nature that 
(mes in touch with his sin gets 
(anged and corrupted by it. A man 
at meant only kindness and good 
\ll may come to do the most abom- 
ible things.” He looked up at her. 
‘Ve saw that when Hal Margrave was 
tidy to betray his friend.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she assented quickly. 
‘ut—Mr. Voss—you really think 
2re may be a chance for them?” 
fe leaned eagerly toward him. 
“There may be a chance, Jane,” he 
lied quietly. ‘‘I hope and believe 
jere is. I am very glad of it. They 

2 young men. It’s hard for them to 
gre up part of their lives.” 

They had come to the corner 
Randolph Street. A cable train, 
rrth bound, was curving into the 
tinel. The vice-president stopped. 

“You can’t tell about that, either, Jane—I mean to 
vom life is dear.” He was looking up at her and speaking 
i his matter-of-fact way. ‘It’s been dear to me, for 
eample, though many people would not see why. I’ve 
avays been a dusty, clerkly, plodding fellow, with no wife 
children and no great ambition, living along method- 
illy, you know. But it was very good, indeed, Jane, 
Wh my little place up there on the shore and my puttering 
ree with my flowers and paddling around the lake— 
fi I always strangely loved the lake, even in storms and 

winter. I often loiter along the heaps of shore-ice. 
lever was one of those, you know, that wanted to plunge 
No life headlong and seize something and carry it off. 
ast sat by and watched it, and loved it very much.”’ 
‘I know! I know! I’ve always felt that, Mr. Voss. 
Iwas what made me love you.” 
‘Yes, we always understood each other, Jane,” he replied 
Sverly. ‘‘We will take this car.” 
\ cable train was drawing up. They boarded it and rode 
tlough the tunnel and for some distance north in silence. 

‘Because we understood each other,” said Mr. Voss, 
1at’s why I wanted you to go away with me to-night. 
Ten I want you to take something back to the bank. I 
fil it necessary to go away for a while.” 

ane noticed that they were passing Division Street. 
nerves ached dully from the crisis. 
r. Voss spoke again, very simply: ‘‘ You have always 
jn lovely to me. I’ve sometimes thought it would have 
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“T Stand for the Bank 
First, Last and All the Time” 


been far different with me if I’d had a wife and children. 
I am very fond of children. My sister’s youngsters have 
had a great hold on my heart. It was partly on account of 
them that I once did a foolish thing which finally made a 
bad man of me.” 

She bent toward him, smiling. “Oh! Youa bad man!” 

“Not to you,” he replied soberly. ‘‘But, as I said before, 
temptation comes. It is true I resisted the very greatest 
temptation that ever came to me—the very greatest and 
most overwhelming temptation of my life.’”’ 

For an odd moment, as he looked into her dear eyes and 
at the tender curve of her red lips, he wondered whether he 
might not tell her, then, that this greatest temptation was 
to ask her to be his wife—in the days before he was aware 
of Eugene and when it seemed that she and her mother 
were left unprovided. He put it aside. 

“T wasn’t so fortunate with some other temptations, 
however,” he said, and turned to the car-window to see 
where they were. ‘‘The next corner is ours.” ~ 

It was the corner of Clark Street and North Avenue. 
He left her a moment under the awning of the hotel while 
he stepped inside. The wintry, snow-bound reaches of 


the park, made picturesque by the bright little moons of 
the are lamps, lay before her, and she could hear the talk 
of the lake to the icy shore at the right. Mr. Voss was gone 
hardly a minute, and when he returned he had in his hand 


the package which he had taken from the suit-case, with an 
added sheet inside and a penciled direction on the envelope. 

“‘T wish you to go back to the bank at once and give this to 
your husband,” he said. “The officer will admit you, you 
know. If they should be gone from the bank, find Fugene 
immediately, and give him this.””’ He smiled slightly. ‘I 
had to be a bit selfish and cowardly all through, you see. 
Forgive me for it. Good-by, Jane.’ He lifted his hat. 

“Oh! You’re going?” She kept hishand. ‘But when 
will I see you again, Mr. Voss?” 

“T can’t tell exactly,’”’ he replied calmly. He touched 
the package in her hand. ‘This is about Httelson and 
Margrave. Lose no time. Here comes your car.” 

“T will lose no time. Good-by. Good-by.” 

He stood for a moment watching her graceful and vigor- 
ous figure as she boarded the car. She waved to him 
from the platform and he raised his hat again. 

He looked after the car a moment, then lit a cigar that 
he had bought in the hotel office, turned up his coat collar 
and walked east toward the lake. He often stopped at the 
hotel to buy a cigar which he smoked as he walked home 
through the park along the lake shore. 


XI 
AM contest continued in the president’s room, Eugene 
fighting for delay as best he could. 
Mr. Peter had the floor now, his bulk dominating the 
room. The president himself paced miserably back and 
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forth by the bay-window. Ettelson and Margrave sat to- 
gether against the opposite wall, the detective standing 
over them. Eugene sat on the corner of the table in the 
middle of the room, pale with wrath, his jaw extended and 
his eyes flaming. 

“T tell you, it was the devil’s own trick, Peter! You 
took Ettelson’s letter and decoyed them here. You can 
go ahead and prosecute them, but it will be the fight of your 
life. I know some dirty things in your career and in the 
bank’s career. I can unearth plenty more. And I'll do it. 
I'll take the insides out of you and out of this bank and 
spread ’em along the sidewalk where anybody that pleases 
can step up and have a look at ’em. There isn’t a barrel- 
house bum in town that will envy you your reputation 
when I get through.” 

Mr. Peter turned to the president. ‘‘You see, I was 
right, Slocum,” he said. ‘‘ We ought to have called Mulli- 
gan and had this beggar thrown out of the bank at first. 
A gabby, blackguard, half-baked fool of a lawyer makes 
trouble everywhere. If he don’t shut up I’ll have him 
thrown out now, whether you like it or not.’’ He whirled 
around and stepped to the table, his eyes on Eugene, his 
finger wagging menacingly. 

“You listen to me a minute again, and all of you listen,”’ 
he continued. ‘“‘It’s just as well for you to know where I 
stand. I stand for the bank first, last and all the time. 
There’s been a lot of wobbling around 
over this businessfrom the beginning. 
People have been sentimental and 
sanctimonious, and Heaven knows 
what all. I’ve been the only one 
that’s been steady on his pins from 
the beginning, and that’s because 
I’ve treated it as a business matter. 
With me it’s been what was for the 
best interests of the bank. It’s for 
the best interests of the bank that 
these two fellows that robbed it go to 
the penitentiary. That will be a bully 
insurance against more embezzle- 
ment. I’ll give ten dollars more a 
share for People’s National stock, or 
for the stock of any bank in Chicago, 
with these fellows locked up. It’s 
worth just that much. You can bleat 
and blubber till the cows come home. 
They’re going to be locked up. 
They’re in the hands of the law right 
now. Who’s going to takethem out?” 

“They are not in the hands of the 
law,’’ Eugene retorted. ‘‘They are 
merely in the hands of a private de- 
tective, who has no more power to 
hold them, in law, than I have. So 
far as the law is concerned, there isn’t 
the scratch of a pen against them.” 

“Glad you mentioned it,’ said Mr. 
Peter. “We'll remedy that and stop 
the jaw-festival in two minutes.” 
He bent over and pressed a button on 
the desk. The policeman stepped in. 

““Run down tothe corner, Mulligan, 
and tell Mr. Slocum’s coachman to 
drive the carriage up to the bank,” 
said the director. When Mulligan 
stepped out he turned to the detect- 
ive: ‘“‘ You take these fellows around 
to the Harrison Street police-station 
in Slocum’s carriage. I'll go along 
and enter the complaint against 
them. Handcuff ’em,’’ he added, as a final flourish. 

The detective calmly produced a pair of handcuffs from 
his overcoat pocket. 

Hal Margrave leaped up, white and trembling. 
brain him! He’s not an officer!’’ he cried. 

“We'll call in the other policeman to do it, if you prefer,” 
said Peter. : 

Ettelson stood up and put an arm over Hal’s shoulders. 
“T wished to suffer this for both of us, Hal,” he said. “It 
wasalllasked. Butthey willnotletme, yousee. It’s useless 
to resist. We must suffer it together.’”’ He took the hand- 
cuffs from the detective, snapped one on his own wrist, 
then took Hal’s hand between his palms and waited. 

Margrave looked into his friend’s calm eyes, and hung 
his head. ‘‘ Well—from you, Billy,” he said. 

Ettelson lifted the inert hand. His lips quivered. He 
sprung the slim steel band around the wrist. ‘It is done, 
Hal,” he said. 

Mr. Slocum dropped in a chair and put his hands over his 
face. He wished himself in Ettelson’s place. 

“Now then!” said Peter to the detective, loudly and 
roughly. But the door opened and Jane ran in. 

“Wait! A package! From Mr. Voss!’’ She thrust the 
envelope into Eugene’s hand. 

Mr.Slocum looked up. Mr. Peterfrowned, impatient and 
surprised, and tugged at the bristling mustache. He was 
on the point of interrupting with a peremptory command. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
CA grafter exposed is a grafter deposed. 
© Live assurance—some recent life insurance. 


@ The girl’s ‘‘ Yes” need not be spoken. The eyes have it. 


€ Invention should not rest until it finds an automatic 
sprinkler for the hot-air person. 


@ There are as good fish in the sea as eyer were caught— 
including both sharks and suckers. 


@ A man who can calmly accept sneers to-day will not be 
spoiled by congratulations to-morrow. 


@ Action without purpose and direction is of little value. 
A grasshopper has more action than a bee. 


@ The only man braver than the hero who fears not ridicule 
is he who fears it and yet faces it in a good cause. 


@ A speculator is an optimist who is confident that he will 
win when he loses and sure he will never lose when he wins. 


€@ In the latest division of modern society the classes ride 
in autos and the masses are merely persons who get run 
over. 


@ Perhaps the angels make their visits “few and far 
between’’ because, like mortals, they dread the guest- 
chambers. 


@ High society is a fanciful name given to people who 
arrive they know not where and pay a lot of money for 
staying there. 


@ Religious revivals follow civie reforms in American 
cities. That is the proper order. A community that 
professes piety and condones graft has moral astigmatism. 


@ There is no money in poetry is the comment of this most 
commercial of ages. And as there is no poetry in money, it 
is not necessary to count the pros and cons. The verdict 
is all for the prose. 


Civil Service in Practice 


ik WILL be regrettable if the investigation of department 
methods at Washington does not bring out with great 
clearness the indubitable fact that the civil service reform 
system is simply a confession of colossal incompetence and 
dishonesty. 

If Washington alone were concerned the subject would 
be less serious. But the civil service reform idea was so 
popular that the system has been introduced, not only in 
governmental offices generally, but in many large private 
businesses. The managers of these businesses—banks, 
factories and railroad offices and the like—have even had 
the poor judgment and bad taste to boast of it. 

The object sought by the civil service reformers was, of 
course, an eminently good and useful one—namely, to over- 
throw the rotten spoils régime under which government 
posts were frankly treated as so much political loot, and 
appointments were made almost wholly as a reward for 
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political services. The means they adopted consisted of 
taking away from the chiefs, so far as possible, all power of 
appointing, advancing or discharging employees. Prob- 
ably these means are justifiable where the competence and 
honesty of the chiefs cannot be depended upon. That 
their adoption and strict application will change any staff 
from a living organism to a dead machine must be apparent 
to everybody who has sufficient knowledge of men to form 
an intelligent opinion on the subject. 

The system corrupts the chief by deadening that lively 
and intimate sense of responsibility for the men under him 
which he ought to have and which will knit him and them- 
selves into a quick working unit. It corrupts the employee 
by detaching him from his chief and by weighting his 
ambition with perfectly mechanical processes of advance- 
ment. The system was adopted to correct a monstrous 
evil; not that it was in any wise admirable im itself. Fora 
private enterprise to adopt it—and boast of the fact—is 
like a man with sound joints putting his legs in heavy steel 
braces and thinking he has done something wise. 


What Does the Public Want? 


HE number of American business men who take an 
active part in politics would be much larger than it is 
if there were no elections. 

The man, especially the young man, is really interested 
in public affairs. He is against the corrupt tyranny of the 
machine. He sees erying abuses that should be corrected. 
Stupid, injurious measures are proposed that should be 
defeated. Policies that are obviously for the public good 
should succeed. He allies himself with the most intelligent 
reform movement. He reads and quotes the newspaper 
which champions that movement and is inspirited by its 
daily eloquent assurance that the public is aroused, that 
the day of its redemption from the oppressors is at hand. 
Then comes the voting. And the gang is elected by a large 
majority. The stupid measure triumphs. The intelligent 
policy is snowed under. 

Now, for all purposes of practical politics a majority of 
those voting constitute the public. Their decision is an 
expression of the sovereign popular will. So the young 
man is forced to the distressing conclusion that it is the 
public itself which is befooling, corrupting, trampling upon 
and tyrannizing over the public. This sad thought is a 
great blow to his interest in politics. 

Every newspaper, by virtue of some mysterious authori- 
zation known only to itself, speaks for the public. The 
journal with a handful of readers, which never in its life 
advocated a candidate or a measure that succeeded at the 
polls, goes on year after year solemnly declaring what the 
public thinks and wishes and is going todo. A dozen cap- 
tains of industry, gathering at a club and agreeing with one 
another, severally go forth in the blissful assurance that 
public opinion is so and so. 

No doubt this fact that everybody, journalistic and lay, 
speaks so confidently for the public—while nobody liv- 
ing knows what the public thinks on any subject except 
immediately after an election—led the late Mr. Vanderbilt, 
in a moment of irritation, to make his famous and profane 
observation concerning the public. 


The Men Behind the Masks 


N THE same day that Mr. Robert Bacon, of New York, 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller, also more or less of New York, received a 
delegation of professional press humorists and amiably 
cracked an amateur joke on his doctor in their presence. 
These are splendid signs. Mr. Bacon was a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., a large figure in Wall Street, 
and one of the highest practitioners of high finance. Every- 
body knows who Mr. Rockefeller is. There is evidently a 
disposition to regard the double handful of beings who do 
business in a highly conspicuous manner on the little plot 
of ground between Liberty Street and Bowling Green on 
the north and south and Broadway and the elevated road 
on the east and west asa speciesradically differentiated from 
human kind —a sort of cross between a genius and a raven- 
ing monster for whom the right name has not been found, 
although many names have been tried. The beings them- 
selves are partly responsible, for they foolishly shun the 
public gaze. It is an excellent thing to coax them into full 
view as often as possible, so that every one may see that 
they walk on two legs, wear clothes and grin blushingly 
when nice things are said to them. If it can be established 
that they are merely men, after all, much that is said about 
them, both in praise and blame, will sound idiotic enough. 


A New Apple of Discord 


ate THE human species,” says a young biologist, ‘the 
female is more beautiful than the male—the reverse of 
the conditions in so many other species.’’ 

So? There are those who would say that it would not 
take a Monsieur Dupin to discover from that statement 
that its writer was of the male sex, and to surmise that he 
had been, or hoped to be, in love. On the other side, there 
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is Schopenhauer’s assertion that only the Tunacy of 
passion of love could make man see beauty in the “un 
sized, short-legged, wide-hipped, narrow-shouldered sex,” 
Is the biologist quoted above scientific or gallant? — Ts 
Schopenhauer sage or cynic? Is man or woman the more | 
comely? 9 
It is a matter not to be decided offhand. It is one ‘in 
which candid opinions, with the writer’s name at 
ought not to beexpected. It is one for silent, inward define, 
not for whiling away the between-gushes of courtship— 
hardly one for the domestic breakfast-table. ie 
Are the women really better looking, or do they onl 
seem so? 


A Gold Brick We All Buy 


CCORDING to the president of the Woman’s a 
national Rescue League, there are to-day in no | 

States ‘‘no less than 50,000 women who have been | 
robbed and deserted by professional bigamists.” All 
and success to the league in its efforts atrescue! H 
bigamy is already strictly punished in nearly or 
States, and over against the picture of the 50,000 
may be seen a tolerably numerous and continuous 
sion of bigamous gentlemen on the way to various: 
institutions. 

Unless we are willing to go the length of = | 
males of marriageable age under lock and key except when | 
checked out and accompanied by a lawful spouse 
will always be some bigamy. 

The point is that no possible legislative ingenuity or eon 
stabulary vigilance can possibly eliminate swindling until | 
human nature advances to that perfect state where nobody — 
is credulous and nobody is crafty. If there were not some | 
thousands of women who have been swindled by bigamists 
there would not be some hundreds of thousands of men — 
who have been redeemed solely through marriage to women _ 
who loved them and believed in them on pretty scanty | 
tangible evidence. If farmers could never be swindled by 
lightning-rod agents there would not have been the faith | 
that built the Pacific roads. True, this philosophy i is | 
far more consoling to the onlooker than to the victim. It | 
is said of a certain man worth a great many millions that 
he never made an unprofitable investment in his life. His | 
heirs may admire the trait; but his contemporaries did not | 
find him lovely. pe 
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That Terrible Business Strain 


hes Chicago Board of Health has compiled some inter- | 
esting statistics which show that deaths from nervous 
disorders have materially decreased in the Windy City of 
late years. This is not at all because the business pace has | 
slackened or because men are less burdened with affairs. 
It is because golf and country clubs have come into yogue, — 
and, as a rule, business men are conducting themselves 
more sensibly when away from their desks. 

The dragon of overwork, which is represented as annually 
devouring the flower of our commercial manhood in the 
great centres, is in sober fact hardly more deadly than his — 
papier-maché brother in the opera of Siegfried. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred it isn’t what you do when in the 
office, but what you do when away from it, that determines 
the state of your nervous system. The bartenderand ol 
servitors of the lower nature could throw a great flooc 
light on those horrifying stories about the dev 
wrought by business strain. -— 

Not long ago the builder of a large commercial enter- 
prise was gathered to his fathers in middle age and ima ver 
shattered condition. The fact furnished a text for var 
preachments about the deadliness of modern business 
which, however, no mention was made of the two pitt 
whisky, the twenty black cigars and the several — 
devotion to the poker-table which figured in the dé 
regimen of the deceased, and which presumably had 
thing to do with the wreck of his nerves. 
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Inevitable Revolution 


ie RUSSIA the supporters, which means the beneficiar 
of the present ‘‘government”’ of loot and shoot are © 
ing for peace and submission at home on the ground 
the revolutionary agitation is ‘“‘bad for business.” 4 
it is. But there comes a time in a disordered soci 
whether the disorder proceed from caste tyranny © 
oppressions of monopoly —when the only way to save 
ness from utter destruction is doing the things 
temporarily seem to aggravate the ills they seek to 
That time has come to Russia; and so, some sort of 
tion is inevitable. 

Even at this early stage, the Czar is hal autho! 
measures which it would have been revolutionary 
to hint at, much less propose, a year ago. Not alw 
cataclysms of blood and chaos do revolutions come 4 
Often, most increasingly often in this day of Pp 
people, the most radical changes are made so peaci 
that Revolution hardly recognizes her own well-beh: 
innocent-faced Niicirean) “% 
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4 UT of the eater came 
‘ @) forth meat, and out 
of the strong came 
forth sweetness ’’—so ran 
Samson’s famous riddle, 
which turns upon the 
familiar fact that in the 
midst of the evil and the 
foul there is often an 
“unexpected industry and 
plenty. To nothing is the 
homely contrast of the 
swarm of bees and honey 
in the midst of a decaying 
eareass more applicable 
than to the results of 
African slavery in 
America, so strong, so 
fierce, soovercoming in its 
life, yet furnishing such 
materials for a new and 
busy social organization, 
_ now that it is gone. 
_ All is not honey and 
\sweetness in the South by 
any means, and from week 
ito week new books and 
new articles from South- 
jern whites, from negroes 
and from Northern ob- 
servers show that the rid- 
\dle is not yet solved; at 
the same time they bring 
out striking and often hu- 
‘morous contrasts between 
the points of view, not 
only of different writers, 
but of the same writers. 
ft may be worth while to 
cecall that these difficul- 
ties of understanding and 
axplaining what we call 
che negro question, or the 
yace question, or the 
Southern question, are 
umost as old as American history; and that anybody who 
attempts to solve that problem by an offhand generaliza- 
‘ion will find himself in conflict with some of the deepest- 
jaid principles of American character and government, 
and will very likely discover that he is fighting his own 
‘undamental conceptions. 
| The first of the queer things about the negro question is 
shat it should exist at all in America. From the dawn 
of time that race has had its seat in Africa; it has never 
deen a conquering people; the Egyptians and the Moors 
ire not negroes, and if they had been, their relations would 
nave brought about a negro question in Southern Europe, 
ind not across a tempestuous ocean. We might expect to 
ind a race of negro slaves, or former slaves, in Spain, or 
france, or Italy; but what the devil did the negro want in 
our galley? 
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| A Shameful Legacy 


| 

‘PRULY he wanted nothing. To this day there are practi- 
i cally no voluntary immigrants of the African race in the 
IJnited States; Africa had to run with blood and resound 
vith shrieks for centuries in order to push a few hundred 
housand poor wretches to the coast so that our ancestors 
- ould get at them, and thereby hand down to us anxiety, 
ectional strife and race hostility. It is whimsical that to 
he Indian problem, which was acute for two centuries and 
vhalf, should have been added a negro problem. And all 
hat woe in Africa and confusion in America could have 
heen avoided if our ancestors had had the sense to under- 
tand that there were plenty of whites to colonize the new 
vorld! The South and Southwest might have been peopled, 
xaetly as the North and Northwest have been, by swarms 
f European immigration, without a single slave or a 
ingle negro. How much happier America would be if we 
ould solve the negro problem by turning the clock back- 
vard three centuries! 

A special reason why our ancestors ought to have 
aved us our present troubles is that they not only 
troduced a savage race, but made them slaves, and 
nereby deliberately violated their own principles, relig- 
us, political and social. Since chattel slavery, except as 
punishment for crime, died out in England before col- 
ization, our ancestors had to reinvent it; and although 

‘the Revolution they attempted to throw back the 
ponsibility upon the British Government, it was a poor 
bterfuge. That Government, to be sure, systematically 
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Another Side of Mr. Dixon’s Negro Question 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of History in Harvard University 


annulled most of the colonial laws for regulation of the 
slave trade; but the colonies passed those laws either to geta 
revenue out of the trade or to prevent a dangerous increase 
in the number of slaves; they did not object to a profit in 
the slave trade, but that somebody else should get that 
profit. From the beginning to the end it was in the power 
of the colonies to drive slavery out by humane legislation 
and discriminating taxes; yet all sections, New England, 
Middle and Southern, received slaves, held slaves, and 
defended slavery. 

In doing so, all sections sinned against their own religious 
principles; they saw as clearly as we do that slavery was 
in its nature a denial of the brotherhood of man and the 
common fatherhood of God. At first they claimed the 


right only to enslave pagans, but when masters refused to. 


allow their slaves to be baptized, the kind-hearted colonial 
governments stepped in and enacted that it was also law- 
ful to hold a Christian in bondage. The religious argument 
against slavery, although frequently put forward, produced 
very little effect until the abolitionists took it up seventy 
years ago; and then it was met by the most delightfully 
selfish and naive perversions of Scripture: ‘‘Cursed be 
Canaan; aservant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
“Thou shalt not covet thyneighbor’s house, . . norhis 
manservant, nor his maidservant.” “Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh!”’ That settled 
the intention of the Almighty that the Anglo-Saxon should 
hold the Afriean in bondage. Yet side by side with this 
Biblical privilege of enslaving the negro went a queer sense 
of moral responsibility to him, and a self-congratulation 
that the barbarous African had been drawn out of the 
bottomless pit of his native heathendom, and brought 
within the Christianizing influence of the overseer and the 
hoe gang. Here was confusion worse confounded: if the 
negro was to be Christianized, he ought to have the Bible 
and the right of private judgment on religion; but to more 
than nine-tenths of the slaves the Bible was always, and 
necessarily, a sealed book. 

Quite as abrupt and bizarre was the contrast between 
slavery and the magnificent appeals to human freedom 
which our ancestors made, especially during the Revolu- 
tion. What did it mean when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declared that all men ‘‘are created equal,” and 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights held that ‘‘all men are 
by nature free and independent”’? They meant, of course, 
all men who participated in the political community; but 
that left out not only the slaves but about three-fourths of 
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THE AFRICAN RIDDLE 


the adult white men, who, 
under the property quali- 
fications of the time, were 
not voters ; and it included 
a few negroes who, even 
in some of the Southern 
States, had the necessary 
qualifications for the suf- 
frage. The truth is that 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and slavery were 
mutually incompatible; 
and later the slave power 
recognized that truth by 
scoffing at the Declaration, 
and even came to the point 
where one advocate of 
slavery declared that 
“Slavery is the foundation 
of every well-designed and 
durable republican edi- 
fice.” 

With or without any 
declaration to that effect, 
there wasa practical equal- 
ity among the American 
farmers and frontiersmen; 
they moved when they 
liked, set up new com- 
munities, and chose their 
own careers; the great 
American principle of 
equality of opportunity 
was open to all free men. 
No, not to all free men, for 
there was a numerous and 
increasing class of free 
negroes who were in them- 
selves a whimsical but 
humane contradiction to 
the excuses for slavery. 
If the negroes were de- 
graded, incapable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, 
dangerous, why should 
not they all be slaves? On the other hand, if only the 
brutal and incapable could rightfully be made slaves, why 
should not that principle cover the lowest stratum of the 
whites, many of whom, in the opinion of the slaveholders, 
were inferior to good slaves? In the heat of the abolition 
controversy some Southern writers accepted the latter horn 
of the dilemma, and urged that Northern mechanics, and 
even their own poor white neighbors, ought to be enslaved. 


The Paradox of Slavery 


HAT difficulty still exists whenever the negro question is 
discussed. If the race is to be kept down because it is 
ignorant and debased, why does not the same principle 
apply to white people of the same degree of intellectual 
and moral advancement? If men are to be treated on their 
merits, what are you going to do with good black men? The 
only short-cut out of this difficulty has occasionally been 
put forward by extreme Southern writers, namely, that 
the negro is not a man at all, not one of those for whom 
Christ died, not subject to the lofty principles of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people, no 
part of the political community; an individual, as Chief 
Justice Taney expressed it, “‘not entitled to any rights that 
the white man is bound to respect.’”’ This theory, though 
distinctly put forth by very few persons, does undoubtedly 
lie at the root of much of the so-called discussion of the 
Southern question, which assumes that the negro exists 
only for the use and benefit of the white race; but it is con- 
trary to the practice of centuries in allowing free negroes; 
and it is absolutely contradicted by the notorious and 
patent fact that two million or more of the so-called 
negroes have white blood, and some hundreds of thousands 
are more white than black. 

Whenever a Northern writer mentions this question 
of the mixture of races he is accused by the Southern 
press of indelicacy, although no question is so frequently 
discussed and with such plainness of phrase by Southerners 
of all classes. This mixture of races began at the very out- 
set of negro slavery in America. It was noticed by every 
traveler and observer throughout slavery times. It in- 
volved the most hideous of all the results of slavery: a 
master’s son or daughter working in the fields under the 
driver’s whip, or sold under the hammer to pay the father’s 
debts. In not one case in ten thousand was the mulatto 
the child of a white mother; they sprang from the passions 
of the men of the dominant race. These are ugly truths, 
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and we hope that they represent a bygone 
régime. Certainly the reprobation of 
Southern public opinion is much stronger 
on this matter than it used to be; and most 
of the young mulatto children are the chil- 


| dren of mulatto parents, and not of white 


fathers. 

No part of the whole negro question is 
so beset with grotesque contradictions as 
this. On one side we are assured that 
there is a divinely implanted racial aver- 


| sion, which must forever keep the races 


from uniting; on the other hand, whole 
volumes, like Professor Smith’s Color Line, 
are devoted to showing the awful and im- 
minent danger of amalgamation. Some 
of the most intelligent and public-spirited 


| Southern people feel sure that the real race 


question is whether, in the long run, the 
lowest stratum of white men will not marry 
daughters of the well-to-do negro families 
in their neighborhood. 

Through the two millions or more of 
mulattos in the United States chiefly comes 
the question of personal relations with 
the whites which in the minds of the 
Southerners always means a disturbance 
of crystallized society; for the mulattos 
undoubtedly include most of the best- 
endowed, best-provided and best-mannered 
members of the race. There is the usual 
contradiction of opinion with regard to 
these mixed bloods: the same writer will 
tell you that the mulattos are feebler, more 
vicious and more unhealthy than the pure 
negroes, and in the same breath that all 
the negro leaders are mulattos. If Booker 
Washington founds a great school, or Du 
Bois writes a great book, they are told that 
their white blood is responsible for such 
achievements; if they offer to ride in the 
same car with a white man, they are bidden 
to betake themselves to the Jim Crow car. 

By all American principles, the discrimi- 
nation against respectable colored people, 
and especially against persons who are 
almost indistinguishable from whites, is 
unjust and absurd. The college catalogues 
of the land are starred with the names of 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Armenians, Poles, Finns, Russians, and a 
dozen other nationalities, and the bearers 
areadmitted without question to the society 
of their fellows. Indian full-bloods and 
half-breeds can ride on any train or attend 
any public performance. Chinese and 
Japanese gentlemen are treated as gentle- 
men throughout the world, except by the 
customs authorities of the United States. 
In European countries even the negroes 
are received on the same terms as other 
people of equal intelligence. It is this one 
race which, in one part of this one country, 
is selected out for absolute exclusion from 
every form of social intercourse which in- 
cludes the breaking of bread together. 

Yet even if the prejudice be unreasonable 
and illogical, it does exist, and exhibits it- 
self almost as clearly in the North as in the 
South. It is somewhat akin to the feeling 
of social inequality between employers and 
domestic servants of every kind, but it has 
deeper roots; and it is of little use to criti- 
cise it, because there is not the slightest 
prospect of its eradication in several gen- 
erations. 

Inside of this contradiction of race preju- 
dice with the religious and political tenets 
of America, there is another contradiction, 
which would be amusing if it were not fate- 
ful. Southern society, so proud, so exclu- 
sive, so efficient in protecting itself from 
the undesired, is in terror lest it should be 
fcund admitting the fearful curse of social 
equality; and there are plenty of Southern 
writers who insist that the negro shall be 
deprived of the use of public conveniences, 
of education, of a livelihood, lest he, the 
weak, the despised, force social equality 
upon the white race. What is social equal- 
ity if not a mutual feeling in a community 
that each member is welcome to the social 
How is the 
negro to attain social equality so long as 
the white man refuses to invite him, or to 
be invited withhim? Itsoundslikea joke. 

It ceases to be comical, however, when 
the South insists that the North must join 
in protecting the South from hobnobbing 
with the negro, as evidenced to all the world 
by the cyclone of wrath raised by the invi- 
tation by President Roosevelt to Booker 
Washington to lunch with him at the family 
table, culminating in the open declaration 
of a Senator from South Carolina: ‘‘Now 
that Roosevelt has eaten with that nigger 
Washington, we shall have to kill a thou- 
sand niggers to get them back to their 
places.” What sort of logic is this? The 
whole basis of the Southern treatment of 
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the negro is that he is by nature hopelessly 
inferior, that he never can rise, that every- 
body with the slightest strain of negro 
blood is thereby naturally degraded; and 
then, on the other hand, that a courtesy 
by the President of the United States to 
the most eminent member of the negro 
race, conspicuous for the example of a 
noble character, and using all his influ- 
ence against any political action or com- 
bination unfavorable to the whites—that 
such courtesy lifts the negro up to the 
hated equality. Ifthe negro, or any mem- 
ber of the race, is the equal of the white 
man, no venomous attack upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation can deprive him 
of that status; if he is not the equal, where 
is the danger? 

There is really the crucial point in the 
whole controversy. Has the negro the 
intellectual and moral power to raise him- 
self out of his present inferiority into a 
position of equality of achievement with 
the white man? The South is a unit that 
the negro is inferior, but there is no unity 
of opinion as to the possibilities of the 
future. A publication which has had a 
considerable sale among the poor whites 
of late declares that the negro’ is a beast, 
and that the white man would be justified 
in killing him off like a colony of monkeys. 
Thomas Nelson Page says that the negro 
“‘has indeed in the main behaved well” 
and that ‘“‘he may individually attain a 
fair, and, in uncommon instances, a con- 
siderable degree of mental development.” 
There is no doubt that the best friends of 
the negro are much disappointed by. the 
paucity of result from his education since 
the Civil War, and numerous threats are 
heard to cut off the negro schools from sup- 
port by general taxation. The South is 
not the first community to learn that ability 
to read and write does not necessarily mean 
uprightness, but nobody who knows the 
condition of the Southern rural schools, 
and especially of the negro schools, can 
suppose that the results so far prove very 
much either way. So long as the South 
finds itself able to spend only six millions 
a year on the education of about three mil- 
lion negro children, it is idle to argue from 
the intellectual results of negro education. 

As to the capacity and conditions of the 
negro, the world is really very much in the 
dark, and the Southern people contribute 
astonishingly little of that first-hand and 
expert knowledge which they think they 
possess. Except some significant pam- 
phlets by A. H. Stone, of Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, no Southern planter has described 
his own experience with his black laborers ; 
few Southerners travel outside of the main 
highways, or know anything of the condi- 
tions, either of negroes or of poor whites, 
outside their own county; and, as Edgar 
S. Murphy points out, the white people 
know a great deal more about the bad 
negroes in their neighborhood than of what 
is passing in the minds of the quiet and in- 
dustrious blacks. Northern people now, 
just as in slavery times, are rated for pre- 
suming to take interest in or express an 
opinion upon the negro question; but, 
unless they take an interest and investigate 
the subject on the ground, nobody is likely 
to have data for a sound judgment. 

However, one thing is evident about the 
white opinion of the negroes—namely, that 
the South repeats, apparently with very 
little notion that a gun can both shoot and 
kick, the common argument of slavery 
times, the double-barreled statement that 
the negroes as a race are now much inferior 
to the whites, are steadily declining, are 
incapable of combined effort, and are prob- 
ably doomed to die out; while at the same 
time it is a malicious and dangerous race, 
determined to establish domination over 
the whites, and to mix the blood of the two 
peoples, from which awful consequences 
it is restrained only by continuous threats 
and violence! 

One would think that the easiest way of 
freeing the community from these fearful 
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the tube into the cof- any of the injurious element, Tannin, 

fee grounds in the that makes you nervous, and 
cup at thetop. By an irritable and dyspeptic. 

Now, do you see, Mr. 
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dangers would be to remove the negro 
race altogether, and ever since 1816 there 
has been a propaganda in favor of coloni- 
zation, which springs up occasionally in 
such a suggestion as that made by Mr. 
Dixon in THe Satrurpay Evenina Post, 
that ‘‘Liberia is capable of supporting 
every negro in America; . . . a gift 
of ten millions . . . would establish 
a community of half a million negroes in 
two years.” Without dwelling on this 
magical power of twenty dollars a head, it 
is sufficient to quote Mr. Page, who says: 
“They never will bedeported . . . the 
negroes have rights; many of them are 
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estimable citizens; and even the great 
body of them, when well regulated, are 
valuable laborers.” This last opinion 
seems to be shared by the farmers and the 
legislatures of the Southern States, who 
instantly interpose whenever any effort is 
made to take any considerable number of 


| negroes even from one State into another. 


One would think that the most obvi- 


| ous and elemental remedy is that the 


negro should improve, and should show 
that it is not his purpose to attack or 
destroy white civilization. That is pre- 
cisely the doctrine of Booker Washington, 
and the purpose of Tuskegee and Hampton 
and all the other institutions for the higher 
training of the negro in the South. Many 
white people have doubted whether the 
remedy could be applied on a sufficient 
scale, and whether the race could respond, 
but the thing itself seems absolutely desir- 
able. Now comes Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
in Tur Saturpay Evenine Post, to assail 
this method. ‘‘Mr. Washington,” says he, 
“is training the negroes to be masters 
of men, to be independent. . . . If 
there is one thing a Southern white man 
cannot endure it is an educated negro.” 
In so far as Mr. Dixon is authoritative— 
and he appears to be accepted as spokes- 
man by a considerable number of Southern 

eople—he is simply going back to the real 
ee for slavery, namely, that the colored 
race exists to contribute to the comfort and 
ease of the white man. Mr. Dixon’s argu- 
ment is just as good against the poor whites 
as against the negro; it is just as good 
against the Russian Jew or the Hungarian 
laborer. 

Here we come straight back to the fun of 
the negro question, to the delicious dis- 
crepancy of the two sides of the argument: 
the poor negro, inferior, weak, helpless, 
“half child, half animal, the sport of im- 
pulse, . . . pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw,’ is about to compete 
with the white man, ‘‘take the bread from 
his mouth . . . and place amortgage 
on his house’’; the negro who cannot sup- 
port himself, is, by industrial competition, 
to drive the white man to desperation! 

Under this doctrine, for the negro there 
remains only the alternative suggested by 
a preacher of his own race: ‘‘My bretherin, 
here is two roads befo’ you; which will 
you choose? Oneof’em leads to perdition, 
and de udder to everlastin’ damnation.” 
If the negro shows capacity to support him- 
self, to manage his own affairs, to think 
and plan, to calculate, to be a full man, to 
become a consumer, to benefit his country 
by improving his own condition, then the 
white man, says Mr. Dixon, apparently 
with approval, will simply ‘‘kill him.” 

There is a negro question, the gravity 
which has hardly been touched in this 
article. Thereis doubtless misunderstand- 
ing in the North, there is often rancor in 
the South; but the question is not going 
to be solved now, or in the future, by killing 
off one of the parties to the conflict, nor 
by arguments and remedies which fail to 
agree with each other, with the American 
system of free government, or the world’s 
experience of human nature. 


AS A BREATH 
INTO THE WIND 


(Continued from Page 5) 


pictures of the troops unloading on the 
coast of Cuba; pictures of the big warships 
sailing by; pictures of Dewey’s flagship 
coming up the Hudson toitsglory; pictures 
of the Spanish ships lying crushed in Manila 
harbor. 

Larmy and the reporter were sitting 
kicking their heels on che stone steps of the 
post-office opposite the screen on which 
the pictures were flickering. Some they 
saw and others they did not notice, for 
their talk was of David and of the strange 
things he had showed to them. 

“How did you ever fix it up in your 
mind?” asked Larmy. 

“Tdidn’t fixitup. He was too many for 
me,”’ was the reporter’s answer. 

“The little rooster couldn’t have faked 
it up?”’ questioned Larmy. 

““No—but he might have hypnotized us 
—or something.” 

“Yes—but still, he might have been hyp- 
notized by something himself,” suggested 
Larmy, and then added: ‘‘That thing he 
did with the linotype—say, wasn’t that 
about the limit? d yet nothing has 
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come of that prophecy. That’s the trou- 
ble. I’ve seen dozens of those things, and 
they always just come up to the edge of 
proving themselves, but always jump back. 
There is always bs 

“My God, Larmy, look—look!”’ cried 
the reporter. 


And the two men looked at the screen | 


before them, just as the backward sway of 
the crowd had ceased and horror was find- 
ing @ gasping voice upon the lips of the 
women ; for there, walking as naturally as 
life, out of the background of the picture, 
eame David Lewis, with his dark sleeves 
rolled up, his peaked army hat on the back 
of his head, a bucket in his hand, and as he 
Pere and grinned at the crowd — between 
the lightning-flashes of the kinetoscope— 
they could see him wave his freehand. He 
stood there while a laugh covered his fea- 
tures, and he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a key-ring, which he waved, hold- 
ing it by some long, stemlike instrument. 
Then he snapped back into nothing. 

And the operator of the machine, being 
in a hurry to catch the ten-thirty train, 
went on with his picture-show, and gave us 
President McKinley and Mark Hanna sit- 
ting on the front steps of the home in Can- 
ton, and then followed the photograph of 
the party around the big table signing the 
treaty of peace. As the crowd loosened 
and dissolved, Larmy and the reporter 
stood silently waiting. Then, when they 
could get away together, the reporter said: 

““Come—let’s go over to the shop and 
think about this thing.” 

When they opened the office door the 
rank odor of the machinery came to them 
with sickening force. They left the front 
door open and raised the windows. The 
reporter began using a chisel on the top of 
a little box, with a Government frank on it, 
that sat upon the music box in the corner. 

““We may as well see what David sent 
home,” he grunted, as he jerked at the stub- 
born nails. ‘‘ Anyway, I’ve got a theory.” 

Larmy was smoking hard. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied after atime; ‘‘we might as well open 
it now as any time. The letter said all his 
things would be found there. I guess he 
didn’t have a great deal. Poor little devil, 
there was no one much to get things for— 
but you fellows and, maybe, me—if he 
thought of us.” 

By this time the box was opened, and the 
reporter was scooping things out on the 
floor. There was an army uniform that 
had something clinky in the pockets, and 
wrapped in a magenta silk handkerchief 
was a carved piece of ivory. In a camera 
plate-box was a rose, faded and crumbly, 
a chip-diamond ring, a bangle bracelet, a 
woman’s glove and a photograph. These 
Larmy looked at as he smoked. They 
meant nothing to him, but the reporter 
dived into the clothes for the clinky things. 
He came up with a bunch of keys, and on it 
was the long brass lever which unlocked 
the music in the box. 

“Here,” he said as he jingled the keys, 
‘ig the last link in our chain.” 
rose and went over to the box, uncovered 
it, and jabbed in the lever with a nervous 
hand. There was a rolling and clinking 
inside, and then, slowly, a harmony rose, 


| and the tinkling that came from the box 


resolved itself into a melody that filled the 
room. It was strong and clear and power- 
ful, and seemed to have a certain passion in 
it that may have been struck like flint-fire 
from the time and the place and the spirit 
of the occasion. The two men stared 
dumbly as they listened. The sound rose 
stronger and stronger; over and over again 
the song repeated itself, then very gently 
its strength began to fail, and finally it sank 
into a ghostly tinkle that‘still carried the 
melody till it faded into silence. 

‘‘That,”’ said the reporter, ‘“‘is the song 
that was in his heart—Love’s Golden 
Dream. I’m satisfied.” 

“The last link,’ shuddered Larmy. 
““That which seemed corporeal has melted 
‘as a breath into the wind.’”’ 

The reporter shoveled the débris into the 
box, pushed it under a desk, and the two 
men hurried to close the office. As they 
stood on the threshold a moment, while the 
reporter clicked the key in the lock, a paper 
rustled and they heard a mouse scamper 
across the floor inside the empty room. 

‘“‘Let’sgo home,” shivered Larmy. They 
started north, which was the short way 
home, but Larmy took hold of his com- 
panion’s arm and said: ‘‘No, let’s go this 
way: there’s an electric light here on the 
corner, and it’s dark down there.” 

And so they turned into the white, sput- 
tering glare and walked on without words. 
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Not Mansfield’s Best Line 


lee peculiarities of Richard Mansfield’s 
temperament make him little disposed 
to appear in society, and he holds aloof 


_ even from such actors’ clubs as The Players 


_ of fun. 


and The Lambs; but to the few who know 
him he is, when he wishes to be, the liveliest 
During his annual New York sea- 
son, Mrs. Mansfield (who as Beatrice 
Cameron used to be his leading lady) holds 
regular ‘‘evenings”’ in their beautiful house, 
far up on the Riverside Drive, at which 
Mansfield is often present. He seldom 
appears at his best until the hour becomes 
wee and small, and the company dwindles 
to a knot of intimates. Then, with a little 
persuasion, he will sit down at the piano 
and ramble on, playing, singing and talking 
in the manner of his Prince Karl of long ago, 
his face, still round and boyish, wreathed 
in smiles. 

On one occasion he was giving a series of 
parodies of Parisian melodrama—the dark, 
ironic villain, the demonstrative hero, the 
tender heroine, the forsaken mother and 
her child. The words of the songs that he 
improvised were French, and the chords 
with which he accompanied them were 
wonderfully reminiscent of popular Gallic 
sentiment. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed one of his hearers. 
“What a jurore you would create in Paris!” 


It may be that the remark recalled to | 


Mansfield the failure of his attempts to win 
recognition abroad as a tragedian. His 
face clouded, and became on the instant 
long and austere. ‘‘You know—don’t 
you?” he said, quitting the piano, ‘‘this 
isn’t my best line.”’ 

Among Mansfield’s oldest and nearest 
friends is Marguerite Hall, the singer, 
whose mother generously befriended him 
in the lean years of his youth. One evening 
Miss Hall gave a supper for him, superin- 
tending the cooking herself. With her two 
sisters, Gertrude Hall, the poet, and Grace 
Hall, the miniaturist, she received in cap 


| andapron. When Mansfield’s leading man, 
| Arthur Forrest, arrived he did not recog- 


nize his hostesses, and stood for a moment 
dumfounded. Mansfield arrived later. His 
quick eye took in the situation at a glance. 


| He gave his hat to Miss Marguerite, his coat 


to Miss Gertrude and his stick to Miss Grace. 
Then, marching solemnly into the kitchen, 
he ceremoniously shook hands with the 
astounded maid. 


Richard Grown Mellow 


Ree years have wrought a change 
in Mansfield’s public deportment. It 
is a long time since he has rushed before 
the curtain to slang his audience for its 
stupidity, and he no longer delights to 
abuse the critics for their manifold sins. 
Iiven his stage mannerisms have softened 
almost to the vanishing point. The result 
is that he has become generally recognized 
for what he has long been—the foremost 
American actor of the present generation, 
and, in the imaginative force and tempera- 
mental vitality of his genius, the foremost 
actor of the English-speaking stage. He is 
making a conscious and very intelligent 
effort, moreover, to bring his repertory of 
plays up to the level of tes great powers. 
Last year he produced Moliére’s master- 
piece, The Misanthrope, and this year he 
is to produce Schiller’s Don Carlos. If the 


_ plan of establishing a classical repertory 


theatre ever matures, he will be the logical 
choice for its leading actor. 
A Little Weberfieldism 


S LONG as Weber and Fields remained 
partners there were persistent rumors 


| that they were about to separate, and some 


of the shifts to which they were reduced to 
convince the public of their continued 
amity were funnier than the things they 
did on the stage. Fellow-comedians seem 
to feel that it is good business to have the 
reputation of being friends—whence, of 
course, the popularity of the device of 
actors wholly unrelated billing themselves 
as ‘“‘brothers” and “‘sisters.”” On one 


| occasion, when more than the usual ani- 


mosity existed between the Yiddish come- 
dians, they spent the whole of a morning 
together on the bootblacking stand on 
the corner near their theatre having their 


* on special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
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Table Jewelry Richer and | 


Cheaper than Silver — 


UPPOSE you had your choice of a solid gold ring or a beat 

pearl ring — r , 

Which would you take? 

Why, the pearl, of course! 

Because it’s more valuable ? 

No, not only because of its value, but because it’s more — : 
4 


| 


* * * 
Now, even if the pearl costs less than the solid gold ring, you wou 
take the pearl, wouldn’t you? 
Well, in table ‘‘ jewelry”? it’s just that way. 

The more beautiful pearl handle knives and forks cost less than solid 
And all the spoons must be silver, so pear! handle knives and forks 
same richness to the table that precious stones give to rings —the touch of color—the variety. 

pearl handle knives have another advantage over silver. 

They are not so easily scratched aid require no rubbing to keep them bright. : 

The a: for Landers Kuives is carefully selected from solid pieces without the slightest s 
of a crack. a 

So Landers Pearl Handle Knives are serviceable, too, as flawless pearl does not break eas 

Just as you can get pearl rings in a great variety of settings, you can get Landers Pearl 
Handle Knives in many patterns of beautiful sterling silver trimmings, and in many shapes. 

You can get any of these patterns in heavily silver plated blades for soft food, or in keen 
steel blades for cutting. 

In no other knives can you find such beautiful patterns and such variety. 

But there is one thing about 


Landers Knives 


that cannot even be imitated —that’s the Ever-keen Landers Cutting Edge. 

For there is only one Landers Process, and no one else knows the Landers 
way of making ever-sharp Table Knives. 

We all know that steel must be tempered or toughened before it will take a 
keen cutting edge. 

And the idea that this temper, or toughness, of steel is all a matter of luck 
has been handed down to us by centuries of forefathers—let us tell you why. 


* 


* nw 

There’s a flashing of natural phosphorus in the air at night that scientists 
call by a Latin name which means “ foolish fire.’’ 

Superstitious people called it the “ will-o’-the-wisp,’’ because, though fre- 
quently seen, it could never be caught or explained. 

There’s a will-o’-the-wisp in steel that glows on its surface when it is being 
heated to make it tough. 

This steel will-o’-the-wisp is a constantly moving rainbow of colors caused 
by the action of heat on steel. 

And 7/ the steel-worker catches just a certain shade of purple he has the one 
degree of toughness for table knives. 

3ut this ove shade of purple is as hard to catch as the phosphorus will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

And if the steel-worker misses it a hair’s breadth either way, the steel is /o0 
tough or not tough exough for table knives. 

If too tough, it means that only a skilled grinder can sharpen it. If not tough 
enough, it must be sharpened constantly on a sharpening steel, and is soon 
whetted away if you try to keep it keen. 

Now, a Landers Knife can be kept always as keen as new by an occasional 
dozen strokes on a standard Lee Steel. 

Because, the exact degree of toughness necessary is all figured out in the 
Landers Process on a two-plus-two kind of plan. 

It is justas impossible for the Landers Process to result in anything other 
than the Wonderful Landers Cutting Edge as it would be to make anything 
but four by adding two and two. 


* 


* 

This beautiful pearl handle Landers Knife mounted with sterling silver is only one of a 
similar patterns. The blades are silver plated or polished steel as you prefer. 

Table or Dessert Forks to match with silver plated prongs. 

Just ask for Landers Cutlery in any store where knives and forks are sold. 

They all sell Landers Cutlery or know how to get it for you. 

If you have any trouble, write us and we will see that you get what you want. 

We have printed a limited edition of a book that tells about all kinds of cutlery for 
and kitchen. It is illustrated with engravings that show Landers Cutlery just as it looks. 
The books will be sent free on request while they last. Write for one today. 
Address Landers, Frary & Clark, 116 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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KYEN were this a ready-made suit or overcoat the 

price would be low for such quality. But made, as 
they will be, from your individual measurements, in the 
best manner of the custom tailor shop, from your own 
selection of an excellent cloth, made to fit, with typical 
New York Style—the price is astonishingly little. 

All the proof you need of the “‘style-rightness” of 
our clothes is the fact that we have long been doing 
top-notch tailoring for New York Men, who know 
what is proper in style. 


Send your name and we’ll send 
Our Handsome Fall Style Catalogue 


Hlustrated with clever ideas for smart dressers. With this will 

come samples of fabrics, our Home Measurement Chart and outfit 
for taking your own measurements. 

If you don’t like the suit or overcoat when you get it— your money back. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, Dept. C, 636-638 Broadway, N.Y. 


References by permission: Citizens Central National Bank of New York. 
East River National Bank, New York, 


when it can be kept 


Why let Baby cry “happy as a sun 


flower,’’comfortableand well,dayandnight,ina 


“DON?’Fr SHOl 
fou ‘¢The Morle 


plainly heard, A mini: 
phone ior the Ear 
easily adjusted, and 
comfortable. Over 
sand sold, giving 
lief from deafness 
noises. There are 
of deafness that cannot 
; Write for booklet and t 
The Morley Compan 
34 South 16th Street, Pl 


combined. Splendid for ‘the new baby;"’and f 
adjustable for it as it grows older. Designed } 


very strong. Babies love the gentle motion, 
A wonderful help in the healthful care 
of your child. Physicians urge the use 
of Glascock’s Jumper—the standard. 
Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
Buy of your dealer, or of us direct, if 
he hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 
Days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, “The 
20th Century Baby.”’ FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 
Box 345, Muncie, Indiana. 
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ush Pillow 


TOP OFFER 

lend us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 

hipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genu- 

Bush Pillow Top, printed with artist's sketch of 

lia Marlowe, Maxine 

jott or Joseph Jefferson, PYROGRAPHY 
HEADS — 


eady for burning. 
The newest 


Salve of old gold, 
jan or light green ,% “haa 
‘y Pillow 


slush. Size 17x17 
Art. 


nehes. Same 
yurned, $1.50. 


e-_ 
Our $2.5 


Special Offer onta2n o7 $1.65 
For Burning on plush, wood, leather, -etc. 


Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
‘ubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
‘edho) Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and 
ill directions, all in neat leatherette box. 

Ksk your dealer—or we will send it C.O.D. If you 
ke it when -you get it, then pay our special price. When 
‘Hash accompanies order we include, free, our 48-page 
élican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most com- 
lete pyrography handbook published. 

Tite today for 72-paye catalogue, No. P-55, in colors, 
‘ind 24-page supplement No. P -56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 
iibson and other dlesigns stamped on articles of plush, wood 

‘RA DEF and leather; also contains full line of Pyrography 

- . outtits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


| haw) THAYER & CHANDLER 
\ Peek 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
|\ Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 
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TRADE MARK 
"REGISTERED 


J WATERPROOF 


COURT 
LIQUID (our 
For Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 

Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 


Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. 

Applied with a brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming a tough, 
transparent, colorless waterproof 
coating. 


Mechanics, Sportsmen, 
Bicyclists, Golfers, Etc. 


are all liable to bruise, scratch, or 
scrape their skin. “New-Skin” 
will relieve these injuries, will 
not wash off, and after it is ap- 
plied the injury is forgotten, as 
“New-Skin” makes a temporary 
new skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. EACH 


Pocket Size (Size of illus.) 10c 
Family Size . . 25¢ 
2-0z. Bottles (for 
Surgeons and Hos- 
pitals) . 50c 
We Guarantee our claims for 
My ‘‘ New-Skin.’’ No one guar- 
“7 antees sulstitutes or imitations 
“ing on our reputation. Insist on getting “‘ New-Skin.”’ 
i t the Druggis 
‘re 


: its, or we will mail a package anywhere 
P Nited States on receipt of price. 
“GLAS MFG. ‘CO., Dept. R, 96 to 102 Church St., New York 


POND 
| PLAN OS 


We will mail 
you our new 
catalogue 
free. We are 
|, large makers 
i, of the highest 
grade pianos 
and if no deal- 
er sells the 
Ivers & Pond 
é in your local- 

Wwe can supply you from Boston and will 
gite special prices for cash or on time (up to 
ty-six months to complete payments if de- 
‘d). Pianos sent subject to approval. Old 
‘uments taken inexchange, Consider our 
“due proposition before you purchase. 


IVERS & POND PIANO Cco., 
103 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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leathers shined and reshined—the expense, 
they say, was ruinous—and feeding each 
other with peanuts from a neighboring 
stand. In telling the story—they tell it 
together—little Weber adds that he always 
did loathe peanuts; and Fields says that, if 
he wants to remember how he hates Weber, 
all he has to do is to buy five cents’ worth. 
__ After all, there is probably a strain of 
lifelong affection between the two which 
even business differences and the jealousies 
of their women-folk cannot quite down. 
Only a few days after their separation they 
appeared together in a ‘“‘gambol”’ at The 
Lambs in the “turn” in which they first 
appeared as boys in a Bowery music-hall. 
That was before the day of the Yid on the 
stage. The reigning character was still 
the Irishman. They appeared on the club 
stage in green satin tights, red whiskers and 
carrying shillalahs. The old song began, 
“Taman Irish lad!’’ As often as the words 
occurred the two raised their hands in con- 
cert to cover their noses, amid the shrieks 
of the gamboling Lambs. 

Now that the two seem forever parted 
there are as persistent rumors that they 
are about to unite. Their success, it ap- 
pears, has not been so great as of old. 
Not much hope, however, is to be derived 
from the recent report that Weber has 
offered Fields his old place at a salary of a 
thousand dollars a week. This is the sum 
which Fields paid to his leading lady, Marie 
Cahill, and it did not prove sufficient to 
retain her in good humor. If Weber act- 
ually did make the offer, it could hardly 
have been accepted as anything short of an 
insult. In point of fact, Fields seems to be 
the more successful of the two. He had 
the shrewdness to strike out on an entirely 
new line, making his chief assistant a 
woman. Weber stuck to the old idea of a 
pair of comedians doing sidewalk conversa- 


tion, with the result that the absence of | 


Fields is never for a moment forgotten. 
Still, neither is as happy with t’other dear 
charmer away. It really looks as if the 
unanswerable logic of facts were bringing 
them together again. 


The Players and the Critics 


eae BOOTH was among those who 
have had an aversion to social inter- 


course between actors and critics. He 


numbered many literary men among his | 


friends; but when he founded The Players, 
perhaps the most delightful of all actors’ 


clubs, he made known a wish that news- | 


paper men should not be included among 
the members. It has since been a courtesy 
rule of the club that none of the members 
should write about living actors and play- 
wrights. 

Some years ago one of the members took 
charge of the department of criticism in a 
leading weekly. He tendered his resigna- 
tion; but in doing so he expressed a regret 
that, at a time when he most needed to be 
brought into full sympathy with the Ameri- 
can drama, he was obliged to cut loose from 
association with its leading exponents and 
its best traditions. Francis Wilson, who 
was one of the governors, warmly espoused 
his cause, and proposed that in his case the 
rule be suspended. 

The deciding vote lay with Joseph Jef- 
ferson, then president of the chub. Mr. 
Jefferson pointed out that the rule had first 
operated against William Winter, the dean 
of the critics, who had been a close personal 
friend of the founder. It was decided that 
the critic’s resignation should not be ac- 
cepted, but that his membership should go 
into abeyance while he continued to write 
about the drama. 

There is excellent reason for Mr. Booth’s 
preference in the matter. All artists are 
sensitive, and inclined to regard what they 
create as a part of themselves. But in the 
case of the actor, as Brander Matthews once 
remarked, the art is not so much a part of 
the artist as the very man. It is the sum- 
total of his voice, his features, his body and 
his bearing; and, never being able to look 
at it all from the outside, he may be par- 
doned if he is tardy in acknowledging its 
defects. Those who criticise the artist crit- 
icise also the man. In a life the essence of 
which is publicity, moreover, it is well to 
have one place where the actor may relax 
and (if he ean) be himself. 

Nevertheless, the American stage loses 
something by this separation of actor and 
critic. In other countries they have many 
common meeting-places; and it may be 
remarked that nowhere is criticism so un- 
sympathetic and so remorselessly personal 
as in America. 
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Keith’s Konqueror 
Shoes for Men 


Prepaid to any part of the U. S. for $3.75 
120 


No. 220. Corona Patent Colt, 
Single Sole Bal. 
ic Last. 


No. 817, Gun Metal Calf, 
Single Sole Button, 
Hobo Last. 


No.120, Corona Patent Colt, 
Single Sole Blucher, 
Stag Last. 


Linings moulded to normal lasts: No wrinkles: A wide tread: 
Full play to all the toes: Body weight evenly distributed. 


P. B. KEITH SHOE CO., Dept. P, Brockton, Mass. 


Dickens’ Complete Works 


Booklovers’ 
Edition— 
Limited 


Introductory Offer 
At a Specially Low Price 


LTHOUGH we have long been seeking a set of Dickens worthy of being sold through 
our popular Library Club, our most careful researches had hitherto failed to dis- 
cover just what we wanted, notwithstanding the numerous editions which from time 
to time have appeared on the market. The fame and popularity of Dickens increase 
with each generation; yet until now no satisfactory set at reasonable cost could be 
obtained. At last, however, we have secured absolute control of a new, liniited and 
singularly beautiful edition. It more than meets our requirements, and it will more than 
satisfy the most fastidious booklover. To introduce this edition.and place it where it may 
advertise itself, we offer 250 sets a/ a price that will save you more than $1.00 a volume 
from the regular publisher’s price. The Booklovers’ Dickens is a complete and defini- 
tive edition. It contains 240 characteristic drawings — reproductions of those made for 
the first editions by Cruikshank, Phiz, Doyle, Leech, Maclise, Landseer, Barnard and 
others equally eminent. These are the drawings which helped to immortalize Dickens. 
Every library 
should contain ‘the 
works of ‘Charles 
Dickens, the great- 
est humorist and 
character delinea- 
tor the world has 
seen. In his mas- 
tery of the vernacu- 
lar of the humbler 
classes of England, 
Dickens has no 
rival since Shake- 
speare. Ile loved, 
wept, laughed and 
suffered with his 
characters, and de- 
spite his pictures 
of low life he 
never penned an 
impure page. 
Dickens’ positive 
influence for good, 
both in attacking 
public and private 
wrongs, and also in 
radiating an atmosphere of courage and genial character, cannot be overestimated. In reading his 
works we do not think of him as a man of genius — but as a personal friend. Mis work will live forever. 


15 Superb Volumes | . paper a 
in many years of bookselling we have never seen their 


equal at the price. The volumes are gorgeously bound in half crushed levant with English Art cloth 
sides — hand tooled with original designs and gilt tops. 


FREE for 5 Days’ Examination 


There are 15 volumes in the edition—full library size 
(812x514), printed from new plates on selected paper, an 


SH. iP. 
10-28-05 
We will send you the complete set 1f you return the accompanying eee 
coupon promptly. We ask for nothing on account. We send the set maples 
prepaid. You are allowed time for a careful examination of the te aR da 
books, and if they are uot just what you want you may return > 
them at our expense. The regular price of the edition is g Send for examination, 
. . ‘ ree ae : S prepaid, a complete set of 
$45.00. The special introductory price of the Booklovers cP _ the Booklovers’ Dickens ac- 


cording to your special intro- 

ductory offer. If satisfactory I 

agree to pay $1.00 as Club Fee 

within 5 days after receipt of goods, 

and $2.00 each month thereafter for 14 

months. ‘Title in these books to remain 

in Siegel Cooper Co. till the full price has 

been paid. If the books are not satisfactory, 

I am to notify you and hold the books sub- 
ject to your order. 


is $29.00 only—aud you may pay for it at the rate of 
$2.00 a month. 


SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


We employ no agents —we transact our 


* Nav 
business by correspondence only. rise 
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Slightly used 


Typewriters 


Thousands of machines, a// /eading makes, in use 
only long enough to insure smooth-running adjustment, 
$10 to $55. \We are the largest handlers of slightly- 
used typewriters in the world and offer guaranteed rare 
bargains such as no other house can approach, 

Special —2300 absolute/y nex Visible Sholes machines, 
built to sell for $100— our price while they last, $45, 


Machines shipped for your examination 
and approval to any point in United States. 


We rent all makes of machines at $3 a month and up. 


at Less than 
Half Price 


FRE &EW—Send today for our big catalog list of rare 
i Vrite 
Special offer 
Big discount on typewriter supplies. 


Rockwell=Barnes Company 
260 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ililinois 


typewriterbargains. Dow tbuvuntil vou sce ts. 
todiy before our big clearing sale closes. 
to agents. 


Our Grandfathers | 


would have enjoyed reading the New Science 
Library, but they would have considered it a won- | 
derful work of fiction, with its amazing story of 
messages flashing through space half way around the 
world; of a metal so rare that it costs half a million 
dollars an ounce; of astronomers analyzing the con- | 
stituents of a star trillions of miles away; of a 
theory of evolution which carries the origin of man 
back millions of years to a lower form of life. They 
would have found a surprise on every page, yet 


The New Science Library 


is filled with sober facts. Until you read this record of | 
man’s achievements you cannot realize fully how 
Science has transformed the entire fabric of intellec- 
tual and commercial life. Jt will tell you how the 
phonograph was invented; upon what principle wire- 
less telegraphy rests; what the tamous Darwinian 
theory is; how the tance to the stars is measured; 
how electricity makes the trolley-car go—and a thou- 
sand other interesting stories. 

Chis unique library, in sixteen volumes, contains the 
best work of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and | 
other great scientists. It contains just what you want 
to know about modern Science —and there is nota dull 
or dry chapter in the work. 


FREE—84-Page Book—FREE 


If you will mail us the coupon below at once, we will 
send full particulars about the New Science Library, 
and how you may get it at half price and on the Indi- 
vidual Payment Plan, by means of which you can 
arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our 
handsome 84-pave book, “Some Wonders of Science.”' 
This book, containing articles by Thomas H. Huxley, 
E. B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor and Ray Stannard Baker, 
is so bright and interesting that you will read it from 
cover to cover, and when you have read it you will 
wonder how you ever could have thought science dry 
and dull. As long as the edition lasts, we will ex- 
change a copy of it for the coupon printed at the 
bottom of this advertisement. 


Public Opinion Company 
44-60 E. 23d Street New York 


5.E.P. 10-28. 


EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘Some 
Wonders of Science,” if mailed at once to Public 
Opinion, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


STREET 


City AND STATE 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars 
of our New Science Library and our Introductory 
Half-Price Offer. 


| lunch with me than others would havedone. 


| ask him to look you in the eye and tell you 
| truthfully just to what extent, in his numer- 


| Ogden, he has been brought into social 
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Song of the MocKery 
of Great Riches 


wenn u have saived a doller up to ast 

ure gurl to have iskream ann shee goze past 
with sum wun els ure munney seams to be 
onley a sorse uv hollo mockery. 

u wurkt so hard to get it ann u thott 

uv awl the hansum things u wood uv bott 
fore hur with it ann now ure dreem is dun 
ann u wood sooner be moast ennywun 

u chanst to meat hoo maybee has mutch less 
fore ritches doo not bring u happiness. 


u neavur thott wenn u were saiven upp 

the dimes u gott fore finden sum lost pupp 
ur shucken corn ur menny uther things 
that haven so mutch munney offen brings 
u onley dissuppointment ann u mite 

uz well uv spent it uz u went with lite 

ann happie hart. u mite uz well uv hadd 

a duzen things with it to maik u gladd 

fore now wenn u have saived it upp u find 
thatt she is fals ann that ure luv was blind. 


i neavur noo befoar how it must feal 

to be a millyunair ann ete otemeel 

ann nuthin els at awl becaws altho 

ure ritch ure stummicks awl plade owt uno. 

i thott a doller awl at wuns wood maik 

us boath so happie wenn ide go ann taik 

hur to the candy stoar ann prowdly say 

bi wott u pleeze ive got the prise to pay. 

o krewel krewel fait ann hard that wenn 

uve reeched the topp jusst nocks u down agen. 
—J. W. Foley. 


ECHOES OF 
GREATNESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 

quite in the line of his duty, upon meeting 
a very distinguished, good and representa- 
tive man of the black race, not to discrim- 
inate against him on account of his color, 
but to pay him the same compliment of offi- 
cial entertainment that the President pays 
to distinguished white men every day. 
Now, if Booker Washington had been an 
Indian nobody would have criticised it. 
The Presidents have been entertaining 
Indians from the time of Andrew Jackson. 
It does not mean anything but what, on the 
face of things, it appears to be: a public 
courtesy, a passing, insignificant public 
courtesy. To deny it would certainly bea 
pointed discrimination. All one can say is 
that he would havemade the discrimination. 
Grant it. Suppose he would have done so. 
Still, is it a thing of such vital importance 
that we must have an irreconcilable feud, 
prejudice and hatred against a gentleman, 
admirable in other respects, for having 
differed with us on so trivial a matter? 

I confess frankly that I am a Southern 
man and I have race prejudices, and that 
it is altogether likely that if I had been in 
President Roosevelt's place I would no 
more have invited Booker Washington to 


I confess it. It may be a weakness and a 
prejudice, but it is one I cannot control, 
any more than I can master other preju- 
dices that control me. And any one is wel- 
come to all the comfort he can get out of 
that confession! 

You do not believe that Governor Mon- 
tague, of Virginia, favors social equality, 
do you? Surely you ought not to think 
so, for you remember that he proclaimed 
the new Constitution which disfranchised 
all the negroes without submitting it to 
the people as was promised. Yet you 
remember that Governor Montague has 
been placed by Mr. Ogden on his board of 
trustees of Tuskegee College; that he at- 
tends the meetings of that board; that he 
is often thrown into association with the 
president of the college, Booker Washing- 
ton. Some day slip up quietly to him and 


ous visits to Tuskegee and elsewhere on 
business of the college, with his old friend, 


contact with Booker Washington or other 
black men. If he tells you all you may 
realize how absurd you have been, and find 
that leading, representative men in the 
party which has raised all this hue and 


cry against the President have been doing 
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On time, 
all the time 


IVING up to an accurate watch is a liberal education. Get 

your boy started right with a watch that is absolutely 
accurate, and habits of promptness and time economy will 
come naturally to him. New England watches are not toys. 
They are beautifully designed and exquisitely finished modern 
watches that are absolutely accurate in their time-keeping 
qualities, 


Your jeweler can show you the “ New England trays” and tell you of 
their reliability. You can judge for yourself of their appearance. 


$2 to $24 


Our New England Red Book (illustrating men’s watches) and our New 
England Blue Book of Ladies’ Watches will be promptly sent on request, 


New England Watch Co., 34 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Test its Purity BEFORE You Pa 


OULD you know why a MARSH! 
Diamond is different — better — 
valuable? Then ask us to send 

stone for examination in any setting 
pleases you. Don’t pay anything —just ¢ 
When it comes, takea microscope all stronger 
the better) and examine it as carefully as 4 
do. See for yourself how perfectly cut every | 
little facet is— not a flaw anywhere. 
look deep into the heart of the stone. Noteits 
crystal purity —the entire absence of co 
the never-ending play of sparkling rays, Th 
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things not different in principle from those 
for which you have abused the President. 
And whether these things have been done 
or not, how absurd it is to consider them 
as having any bearing whatever upon the 
great question of social equality! Nobody 
ean fix a hard and fast rule for another 
whereby to judge him by a single act. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases. And finally, is it 
not a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
Southern people that they permit them- 
selves to be lashed into feverish excitement 
by so small an affair? Viewed simply from 
the standpoint of his personal popularity 
for the time being, President Roosevelt’s 
act was unwise, and, as it was also unneces- 
sary, it was impolitic from a political stand- 
oint, for just at that time he undoubtedly 
ad caught the eye of the South, and the 
Southern people were preparing to give him 
a support which, although it was qualified, 
was far more enthusiastic than they had 
accorded to any of his Republican predeces- 
sors, even to McKinley, who had made a 
decided impression on the Solid South. 
They were at heart ashamed of their sup- 
poe of Bryan and sick of Democratic 
roken promises. Roosevelt, half a South- 
erner himself, has many characteristics that 
captivate them. They like his books about 
hunting, and his hustling, open-air ways. 
They helped make up and are proud of his 
rough riders. They saw him playing into 
danger with the dash and the recklessness 
of a Southern cavalryman. They read his 
lorious tribute to Robert E. Lee. They 
elieve he is honest and broad-minded him- 
self and intends to be President of the whole 
Nation, frown on sectionalism and demand 
honesty and capacity from his appointees. 
Within my own knowledge, clubs were 
forming—in sections theretofore solid in 
opposition, composed of men who never 
before voted the Republican ticket—to be 
called Roosevelt Clubs—and organized 
upon the basis of non-partisan support of 
Roosevelt because of his high principles and 
broad policies. It was the entering wedge 
for breaking up the blighting insanity of 
their past subservient allegiance to any- 
thing bearing the name of Democracy. And 
the Southern Bourbon leaders were thor- 
oughly alarmed about the movement. I 
was delighted at the prospect, and quietly 
worked like a beaver to bring about the re- 
sult outlined above. But great results are 
ofttimes thwarted by very little things. 


I remember seeing a fine negro ball in a | 


barn broken up, on a certain occasion, by 
the appearance of a very small polecat. 
He was roused from his winter resting-place 
by the furious dancing on the floor. No- 
body expected him, but he came, and after 
he came the company departed. Not even 
the tempting odors of roast ’possum and 
country sausage could induce the dusky 
company to return to the feast. By the 
time the intruder was disposed of, the orig- 
inal purposes of the gathering were lost to 
sight amid the lingering perfumes of the 
poespected guest. Ineed hardly point the 
moral of this story. 

If the President had ever taken me into 
his confidence I would not now venture to 
say that I am confident he has many times 
realized that the episode was unfortunate; 
but he has had the good sense not to make 
any admission about it. Roosevelt can fall 
down and get up again, and then go faster 
than the average man who never stumbles. 

The President is charged with having one 
fault that many men regard as a virtue—to 
wit, a partiality for his friends and an over- 
estimate of their abilities. The instance 
generally cited is his promotion of Leonard 
Wood. But that hastwosidestoit. Itmay 
be conceded that General Wood is not aman 
of such preéminent worth and capacity 
that, without the partiality of the appoint- 
ing power, he would have been promoted 
as he was. It may likewise be conceded 
that his promotion over the heads of many 
other deserving men was a hardship upon 
them and was inconsiderate of their fair 
expectations. But the first promotion of 
Wood was by Mr. McKinley, whose family 
physician he was. When the question came 
to Roosevelt it was not one of first impres- 
sion. Let any man who is disposed to blame 
Roosevelt for what he did consider the 
President’s relation to Wood. To have 
refused to do what he did would have been 
worse than doing nothing. Let any man 
who knows the bond and the power of old 
army friendship consider this before he 
blames Roosevelt. If he is partial to old 
friends it is a venial weakness. Many a 

olitician has been wrecked by ingratitude, 
fas few have been punished for loyalty to 
friends. 
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President Roosevelt has, in my opinion, 
one grave defect: a defect which may not 
weaken. his personal strength—because he 
has declared that he will not be a candidate 
for reélection—but which tends to the 
injury of the party that he ought to protect 
and try to strengthen. He admits to his 
counsels, and is advised by and apparently 
sometimes follows the advice of, men who 
are not Republicans or even representatives 
of any political ideas. It isa mistake on his 
part to think that because they are con- 
genial socially, or intelligent, or have other 
tastes in common with him, he ought to 


invite the views of such men, or, at any | 


rate, be guided by their views, on political 
questions. 

God has made Mr. Roosevelt an extraor- 
dinary man, with views far more catholic, 
perhaps, than those of his party or his sup- 
porters. B:-t heis not likely to meet many 
other men whose views are as enlarged as 
his own, or whose opinions are apt to be as 
valuable. He cannot hope to build up a 
new party with them, and, as he cannot, he 
must be content with having his own party 
as large and broad as he can make it with 
the material it contains. 

That he is possessed of a strong, powerful 
intellect; a virility which as yet feels no 
decline, and an ambition that aspires to all 
that is honorably possible; an honesty 
that endears him to his countrymen—this 
is admitted by every one. Yet sometimes 
the action of President Roosevelt upon 
newly-arisen issues has been so sudden, so 
decisive, so radical, that members of his 
own party have been startled and even 
irritated at his apparent impulsiveness. A 
notable instance of this was his almost 
immediate recognition of the Panama 
Revolutionary Government. In that case 


| it did, at first blush, seem as if he was too 


impetuous. But, when the public came to 
understand the whole situation, I think it 
unanimously agreed that the President’s 
action was fully justified, and that his 
celerity obviated a number of embarrassing 
and perhaps expensive complications which 
would have arisen under a less decisive 
course. As it has turned out, the American 
people have attained their great object, an 
Isthmian Canal, in the time which would, 
under a less virile Executive, have been con- 
sumed in wrangling over preliminaries. 

The talk about Roosevelt’s imperialistic 
tendencies is mere rival party babble of 
discontent. It is the same that people 
indulged in concerning Andrew Jackson 
and Lincoln and Grant. Some of it springs 
from the eternal jealousy of the opposition, 
some of it from timid natures who are 
always alarmed at the way in which bold 
natures accomplish things by direct, ag- 
gressive means. 
more thoroughpaced democrat than Roose- 
velt. 
people is that he is so democratie and such 
a believer in popular rights. No man in 
America would be more fierce or aggressive 
than Roosevelt against an attempt by any- 
body upon popular liberty. But he believes 
that popular liberty is not synonymous 
with delay and doubt and endless quibbling, 
and that the people’s servants ought to do 
the people’s will promptly and thoroughly, 
and not crawl up to and wriggle around 
and climb over, or scratch under, new ques- 
tions which arise and must arise in every 
government like ours. [repeat that Roose- 
velt’s fearlessness in grappling with and 
disposing of new questions, and relying 
upon the people to indorse him, instead of 
keeping such questions sore until they 
fester, is the great secret of his popular 
strength, and the masses have faith un- 
shaken in his true American democratic 
instinets and purposes. 

No man has ever left the Presidential 
chair so young as he will be, and still so full 
of the thirst for life’s activities, when his 
term ends. It is food for curious specula- 
tion to endeavor to foreeast his future. 

Nothing political remains to be achieved 
by him. at else will he attempt? No- 
body knows. But in America there is 
always something for everybody to do or to 
attempt. 

Knowing Roosevelt well; having studied 
him carefully; having oftentimes been 
startled and sometimes irritated by him, 
yet respecting him always and having faith 
in his true democracy; finally admiring 
him sincerely and being deeply attached to 
him for his fidelity and fearlessness, my 
feeling for him is as near to love as one man 
should have for another, and my faith in his 
future is unbounded, because I know he is 
that “noblest work of God’”—an honest 
man. 


But there never was a | 


The secret of his strength with the | 
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THE CROOKED 
TRAIL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He saw Eugene glance at the words pen- 
ciled on the envelope, and tear it open and 
draw out several sheets of paper, neatly 
written over. The first that came to his 
hand was that one which Mr. Voss had put 
in at the hotel. He glanced at that, and 
sprang up. 

“Where did you get this? Where is he?”’ 
he cried to Jane. 

“He gave it to me at the corner of Clark 
Street and North Avenue. I came back as 
fast as I could,’’ she replied. 

Eugene looked up at the clock; put his 


hand on the telephone; stopped, consider- | 
ing; finally sat down with his eyes fixed on | 


the penciled paper. 

“*T think it will be well,” he said slowly, 
“if the others wait outside a few minutes. 
Here is something that needs attention.” 

“Well,” said Peter, grumpy and puzzled. 
The detective and his prisoners retired, 
followed by Jane. 

Eugene took up the other sheets and read 
them slowly, in perfect silence. Then he 
carefully folded them, put them back in the 
envelope and held that in his hands, staring 
before him. 

Mr. Peter moved impatiently. 

“Mr. Voss,’ said Eugene, under his 
breath and without looking up, ‘‘is an 
embezzler from the bank to the extent of 
ene million eight hundred thousand dol- 
ars,” 

Mr. Peter merely dropped his hand from 
his mustache. Otherwise neither he nor 
Mr. Slocum stirred. 

“It began,’”’ Eugene went on, slow and 
low, as though he were trying to repeat a 
lesson that taxed his memory, ‘‘ when San- 
derson, his brother-in-law, was promoting 
Suburban Trolleys and two banks suddenly 
called his loans for nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars. Pendleton wanted to 
scoop the property in. Sanderson thought 
he was on the point of selling out to a Phila- 
delphia syndicate at a fair price—only a 
matter of a week. So Voss gave him the 
money to pay the loans and save his prop- 
erty—and covered it up in the foreign 
exchange account. That was the first. It 
kept right on. The syndicate backed out. 
The city required the company to do a lot 
of paving. Some extensions had to be built, 
or the franchise would be forfeited. And 
so on and so on—always more money to 
carry the enterprise along to a point where 
it could be sold so as to get the money back. 
It killed Sanderson. He died last summer, 


you know. Voss was his executor, and he | 


kept on. He thought he might sell Sub- 
urban Trolleys to Pendleton and so work 
out. Pendleton led him on. Peter can tell 
about that. So he has taken a million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. The details of 
it are allset forth here, Ettelson discovered 
there was something wrong in the foreign 
exchange account and went to Voss about 
it. Voss told him never to mind that—and 
if he wanted to make a lot of money all he 
had to do was to buy Suburban Trolleys. 
Billy had been speculating already and lost 
money. So he pitched in. He was dragged 
down, and Hal went with him. That’s the 
story.”’ The lawyer paused. 

Mr. Peter seemed afraid to move—as 
though something would come tumbling on 
his head. But he spoke—very low and 
almost tremulously: ‘‘Whereishe? Where 
is Voss?” 

Eugene merely looked at him and the 
director’s eyes fell. 

“Tt is Voss’ idea,” the lawyer continued 
dully, “‘that if he makes such reparation as 
lies within his power Ettelson and Mar- 
grave should go free. He makes me his 
attorney in that behalf.” 

Mr. Slocum came over to the desk. Mr. 
Peter also took a chair there quietly. 

“The Suburban Trolleys property is 
valuable,” the lawyer continued. “‘A great 
part of the bank’s money can be got back 
out of it if it is handled carefully—and 
quietly. The Sanderson estate securities 
are in shape to be turned over. If Pendle- 
ton knew the real situation the case would 
be different.” 

Mr. Peter nodded. He had the highest 
respect for Pendleton’s business ability. 

Eugene lifted the envelope in his hand 
and added very calmly: ‘‘Here is your 
bank, Mr. Peter. Word of this outside—a 
sensation in the newspapers—the story of 
an enormous defaleation, would mean a run 
and a scandal that you’d never get over. 
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development of the American Con- 
stitution, and the important political 
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this, at least a million people are eating 
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The Illustrations 
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For the first time, too, an American History is issued at a popular 
price, with illustrations that are actual historical documents. Mr. Charles 


authority on American historical 


Fair and Non-Sectional 


The time has now come when a 
really fair, well-proportioned, non- 
sectional Ilistory of the United States 
is possible, and Dr. Klson has made 
the most of the possibility. Every 
fair-minded reader is struck with this 
distinguishing quality of the new 
history. 


Mechanical Make-Up 


The Elson Illustrated History is in five octavo volumes, with 200 full-page illus- 
trations; the binding is green vellum cloth stamped with gold. 
is particularly beautiful and clear. 
It is only necessary to add that the books are produced for the Review of 
Reviews by the Macmillan Company. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS Special Offer — This work, necessary 
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Our special offer on the first edition 
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‘The type-page 
‘The History is a work of 440,000 words. 
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find $1,00, 
for which send 
me the Review 
of Reviews and a 

set of the Ilus- 
trated History of the 
United States on ap- 
proval. IfLlikethe History, 

I will make payments accord- 

ing to your special offer to early 
subscribers for the first edition. 
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Dress Better 
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to wear better clothes. Every man or 
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ua 


will help you make the year 
the most successful you 
have ever known. We 
will dress you better, in 
better style and more 
economically, in one of 


$1 


Made-to- Order 
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We know how to build Suits and 
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perous appearance, and that will be § 
a comfort to wear. The Suits and ¥ 
Overcoats we cut, trim and make } 
strictly to order for $10.00, $12.50, 
$15.00, $18.00 and $20.00 are more 
stylish, better tailored, and give more 
genuine satisfaction than any suit 
you can have made in the smaller 
cities at any price. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 

We tailor thousands of suits for 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors 4 
and men in every walk of life, whog 
recognize us asexperts in the tailoring Pe 
art. We guarantee to dress you stylishly, tit Qy 
you perfectly, and save you }§ to ¥% the price on 
your new Suit or Overcoat, or refund every cent of your 
money 


Write to-day for our full line of nobby Suitings and Over- 
coat Samples, and our New Style Book showing the latest 
New York and Chicago models, all sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 
201 Moses Building, Chicago 
By permission we refer you to Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 
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for list ‘A ” giving other special bargains. 


Motor Exchange, 62 Elm St., New York City 
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Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s ‘Own Make” } 
Instruments are used by the greatest | 
artists. Fine Catalog, 4oo illustrations, 


mailed free; it gives Band Music and | 


| said. He paused a moment. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You might as well close your doors. It 
would mean, also, Pendleton jumping on 
Suburban Trolleys.” 

He paused. Peter waited a moment for 
him tosay more, then burst out impatiently : 

“Well, I see that, don’t 1? I’m not an 
idiot, am 1? What do you want? What’s 
your price for keeping your mouth shut 
until I can get the decks cleared? Name 
your price!” 

‘‘My price,” said Eugene, ‘‘is the liberty 
of those two men out there.”’ 

Peter stared at him incredulously. ‘‘Is 
that all?’’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘‘All? Why, of course,” 
replied 
Voss’ secret. 
free?” 

“Go free!’? Mr. Peter exclaimed. 
“Why, Great Scott, I'll give ’em a certifi- 
cate of good moral character! I'll give ’em 
a halo apiece! What the devil do you sup- 
pose I care about those two tuppenny little 
thieves now? What do they amount to 
when it’s a question of life or death for the 
bank? I said I stood for the bank first, last 
and all the time, didn’t I? You keep your 
mouth shut and those little scallawags can 
ride up and down the street in a band wagon 
if they want to. You must bea fool to sup- 
pose they cut any ice now.” 

Eugene arose. ‘‘It’s settled then,” he 
“T wish it 
were left to me to smash your rotten bank, 
as it ought to be smashed, and to smash you, 
too. But it isn’t. So I suppose you will 

o on, and the bank will go on, just as 
efore.”’ 

“You bet your life it will go on,” said Mr. 
Peter and nodded energetically. ‘‘That’s 
what I’m here for. I'll get some of the 
directors and we’ll raise this million eight 
hundred thousand in three days and take 
over Suburban Trolleys ourselves. The 
bank will be as sound as ever it was. And 
if Pendleton wants Suburban Trolleys he’ll 
walk up to the captain’s office and pay the 


Will you let these men go 


| right price.” 


His eyes shone with energy. ‘‘In three 
days it will be as though this hadn’t hap- 
pened at all.” 

Eugene tossed the envelope on the table. 
‘Tt will not be as though it hadn’t happened 
to one man,” he said. 

Peter glanced away and Mr. Slocum 
moved in his chair. There was a question 
neither cared to ask. 

“Well, it’s settled, anyhow,” said the 
director gruffly. ‘‘Take your little thieves 
and clear out with them.” 

He stepped to the door, beckoned to the 
detective and spoke to him apart. Theman 
went over casually and unlocked the hand- 
cuffs. 

“Tt’s all off. You’re free,’”’ he said with 
perfect good-nature, as Eugene came out. 

The lawyer put a hand on the shoulder 
of each. ‘‘I needn’t say anything to you,” 
he said. ‘‘You know what you have suf- 
fered—and why. You are free now. No 
thanks to me. It was considered better 
business to let you go.” 

Margrave turned slowly to Ettelson, as 
though for guidance. 

“We will go home, Hal,” Billy whispered. 

Eugene and Jane followed them from the 
bank, she clinging to his arm, athrill with 
wonder. 

“We'll take a cab,” he said, and he told 
her nothing until they were together in the 


vehicle. 


“T can tell you—alone—nobody else in 


| the world,” he began—and told her enough 


so that she would understand why the 
fugitives had been pardoned. 

But the recital in the cab was as incom- 
plete as it had been in the bank. There 
remained the question that nobody cared 
to ask. For some moments Jane did not 
ask it, but stared ahead through the cab- 
window. Then she turned to her husband. 

“‘T have loved him all my life, ’Gene,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘I love him with all my heart 
now. I think he knows that—and would 
wish me to know at once. Where is Mr. 
Voss?” 

He took her silently in his arms. ‘‘He 
paid as he could, dear. You know where he 
would be now. He wrote that it would 
seem an accident—a slip on the icy shore 
as-he was walking home according to his 
habit—there would be no scandal.” 


(THE END) 


the lawyer | 
“‘Self-interest will make you keep | 


For 2 Cents 
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them and judge them by the satisfaction they - 
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If you are interested, send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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squabs tomake money. They mature in 
high prices. We were the first; our famous 
straight big Homers and our breeding 
ized the industry. Our birds this year are 
a than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; 
you have had it, ask for new printed matt 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, 


and when you buy 
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y0d News 
to the Deaf 


chanical Ingenuity is Suc- 
essful Where Medical 
Skill Fails. 


JOOS 


re P. Way, an Electrical 
neer of Detroit, Michigan, 
has Invented a Successful 

_ Artificial Ear Drum. 


i. 


— a Bi “TERE WAL ee? 


6 WANT to set you thinking about Life—about 
the Vital Spark in Food! 
And | will take the Egg as an example of 
se what I mean. 
You know an Egg is just an undeveloped Chicken. 
All the Yolk of Egg needs to make it live—is 


“Its low cost will surprise you, 
I am sure: A Ten Cent package 
of this Ralston Health Food 
expands into Seven pounds of 
“* Ready-to-eat ’’ Cereal when you 
cook it five minutes. Observe 


fanty-five years ago, after a severe attack Roe 

jphoid fever, Geo. P. Way, the electrical aa 
jeer of Detroit’s Y. M. C. A., noticed his 
jig was impaired: Each year found 
Vay more deaf until he practically lost all 


it was that 
Vay applied 
s 1owledge of 
<inics and his skill as an inventor to his 
«roblem. 
9: day, when placing a peculiarly shaped 
f cotton in his ear, Mr. Way was surprised 
he could hear fairly well. Starting from 
asis and working upon the principle of 
lephone transmitter, Mr. Way made his 
jiar Drum. This first effort was very crude, 
t helped his hearing and he tried again. 
were devoted to-experimenting and to the 
of the human ear from a mechanical 
point until at last perfect success crowned 
{forts of the man who had become known 
eaf Engineer of Detroit.” 
arly all great inventions, Mr. Way’s 
working device attracted the attention 
yminent business men in his own city. 
ul investigation was made into the merits 
drums, physicians were consulted and ex- 
its were made with hundreds of cases of 
ajess. The result was the foundation of a 
iny financially able to guarantee that all 
i for Mr. Way’s invention could be sub- 
ated. 
| drum is scientifically constructed from a 
Clarly sensitized material molded to fit 
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The Phosphorus, to nourish Brain and Nerve, must therefore come to us in Food form, 


not in Medicine form. 


) of sound. the mere heat of hatching. seven pounds for to cents. 
urse, during It is therefore pretty near being Life itself. (That’s where the life-principle 
e owth of this . That’s why the Yolk of Egg is so powerful, as shows some of its expansive activity 
Oe even a nourishment. or oa ee k f 
Method to hot” iw Now what makes the Yolk of Egg differ from Heo see Healt! - t ae peer P 
lief and f \ “sa Loaf of White Bread in its degree of Life- Rennicet ee ae” Epa an 
: e@ powerful f \ principle and nutrition? : Sag stiCanandiont eh 
irmempets Ne Well, the Yolk of Egg contains 65 per ng oe as sr W dich: ae i 
Be assist- 2 \ \ cent. of Phosphoric Acid. Re ee 1 pate pas e 
they were i \ And that great Authority—Buchner—says ee the Beers deitiogs aa 
atisfactory. / “WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS THERE IS NO ee pe 


And most of us need more than we get of it. 

But wherever we find an Animal Food, or a Vegetable Food so-full of Life, as the Yolk of 
Egg or the Heart of Wheat, there we find a surplus of suitable Phosphorus for us. 

Now this Phosphorus (that makes the Yolk of an Egg turn into a living Chick by the mere 
heat of a brooding hen’s body over it) is the same kind of Phosphorus that makes the Heart or 
““Germ”’ ina Grain of Wheat sprout into a living, growing plant, by the mere heat of the soil. 
And that Phosphorus (which is so nearly alive in the Yolk of Egg, and in the Germ or 


creamy delight to the palate because 
of the fat, full-flavored, and gluti- 
nous wheat it is made from. 

Now why don’t you get a pack- 
age of this Nerve-feeding Ralston 
Health Food today ? 

You’ll find it works on the growth 
of growing Children as a gentle 
rain works on the growth of 
growing Wheat. 

And tired, Nerve-worn people get 
new Nerve-strength and Thinking 
capacity from its vitalizing Heart 
of Wheat or Germ. 

Observe that the cost of Ralston 
Health Food is only one-fifth of a 


cent _per_plateful, when cooked. 
Don’t forget its name (when you 
ask your Grocer for it). 

to cents and 15 cents a package 
except in remote places.” 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore., and 
Tillsonburg, Ontario (Canada). 


THOUGHT.” Think of that. 
Now, there is practically no Phos- 
phorus in White Bread and in many 
other staple foods. 
) But, the Yolk of an Egg is so rich 
* in Phosphorus that it is almost alive. 


Phosphorus, you know, is_ the 
weird chemical that makes the business 


» 
\ i end of a match glow, when you rub it, 
i in the dark. 


Drug Store Phosphorus will burst 
into flame if you merely touch it, 
unless it be kept in water. 
| It is a mysterious almost-alive 

stuff. But Drug Store Phosphorus 
is not in proper state for you or me 
to digest and absorb. 

If it was we could all be intel- 
lectual Giants by just eating enough of it. 


“Heart”? of Wheat), is the Life principle of a Food I want to tell you about today, viz.— 


a y the Opening to the inner ear and is en- 3} 
| j Ralston Health Food, which is almost ready to turn into Human Nerve and Brain, when 


isible. 


the illustration its peculiar shape — ex= 
€ experiments haye proved that unless an 
i drum has these exact curves the sound 
are not caught as they should be. Note 

he drum is narrowed down to a small 
1 ere it strikes the natural ear drum. 
ature alone is most valuable as it intensifies 
und wayes and makes hearing possible even 


i 


cooked five minutes and eaten. 


“This Ralston Health Food contains, in its Ralston Processed Wheat-hearts or Seed 
Germs, the wonderful Human Phosphorus, converted into readiest form, for easy digestion 


and quick absorption. 


You have never known any other Cereal food that contained the Life-principle of Wheat 


in the same way as the Yolk contains the Life-principle of Egg. Have you? 

Because the invention of the Ralston Health Process was necessary to preserve and 
develop this Heart or Germ of Wheat so it could be commercially handled and reach you 
in its most nourishing form. 

And the difference in Nerve-nourishment between Ralston Health Food, and most other 
Cereal Foods is just like the difference between the abounding Nervous Strength, Activity 
and Courage of the pacing Tiger, contrasted with that of the placid Cow of equal weight, 
lying lazily on the grass she fed from. 

That splendid Nerve-strength, and Nerve-activity, of Phosphoric ‘‘ Wheat-Germ”’ is what 
Americans need most today. And, it is what they can get from Ralston Health Food in 
liberal supply when they persist in eating it daily. 


HEAT FREE OF COST 


=i By Using the 


“Heat: light’ 


Gas Jet Generator 


The heat your gas jet wastes 
is saved and intensified by the 
GENERATOR. By a scientific 
appliance the heat is reflected and 
deflected to the floor of the room, The heat costs 
nothing. The light is increased in brilliance 50 
per cent without burning a foot more gas.- Can be at- 
tached in an instant to any burner. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


rho have almost entirely lost all sense 


rthat these drums are entirely dif- 
h any other artificial aid to hearing, 
t the above features are strongly pro- 
ci by patents and are found in no other 
ut, except the WAY. 

Wte a frank statement of how you became 
afiow long your hearing has been defective 
idiow much trouble you have with your 
Mr. Way, who has been deaf himself, 
ll) equally frank with you and will tell you 
er or not the Way Ear Drums will help 
u. Address your letter personally to 


50”. WAY, 1015 Maiestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Package 
make 


q 
el 


This is the new 10-cent package. 
are banished. 
Warn feet in- 


Cold Feet ss.rec': 


most comforta ble thing you ever put 
foot into is 


DeFreest and Stover’s @ 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 
ankles warm. 
Worn in bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-lined 
knit fabric; : 
tops beautifully Two Pairs for 25c. — Postpaid 
embroidered 
with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. Dif- 
ferent sizes if desired. For men, women and children. 


DeFreest and Stover, 15 Second Street, Waterford, N. Y- 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good positions se- 
cured for graduates. Only college of ff 
Photography in the world. Terms easy, 
and living inexpensive. Write 
for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


S © + 4G offers a full course, all expenses 

An Education Without Cash— The Saturday Evening Post ri ary coiege, conservatory 
or business school in the country in return for a little work done in leisure 
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i HAT A MAN APPRECIATES 
iné—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
that he couldn’t do without it; so unique 

tive that he will bless the giver. 


Write for circular. Agents wanted, 
WM. M. CRANE CO., Room 2, 1131-33 Broadway, N.Y. 


if your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
Postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


Follow 
directions 
in each box. 
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if you have not tried Colgate’s Spain Stick? 


Send 4c in stamps for trial size stick 
(Enough for a month’s shaving) 


COLGAVE-6..C0: 


Established 1806 Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap Dept. P, 55 John St., New) oO kK 
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Book ‘*X” should be in the hands of every buyer of leather furniture. Shows 500 designs of the famous 
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/Leather Furniture] 


It is the world’s standard —noted for beauty of outline, thorough cabinet-making and artistic 

finish. The leather will not crack, peel or wear shabby. The spring construction is the same as 

specified by the U.S. Government. Sold by leading dealers everywhere who guarantee to 

refund your money if not satisfied. Book ‘F’’ showing 1000 designs in Fabric Covered Fur- 
niture, sent for 25c. 
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WHEAT 


Starts the boys and girls off every morning in 
the best condition for school. 

Ready for study — ready for play. 

With well-nourished bodies and active minds 
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: they learn easier, retain more and play heartier. 
2 JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
‘a YOUR CHILDREN TO DO. 
a Then feed them right. Give them Pettijohn— he mF i AY a secre emer tte SY ne Yt et” ge i 
cd delicious in flavor — thoroughly satisfying. : 2 ee ! 
: Karpen Bldg., CHICAGO Eo WX. 
i S. KARPEN & BROS., st"Ssmnes Biég., NEW YORK SS | 
pet Established 1880. World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture / 
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ie which is Good News about Fall Shoes! American Gentleman Shoes for Fall # | 
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e handle them. If you are not zt srs with the thoroughgoing ease of all round | 

\ fit, quality of material and good taste displayed in these shoes, now is a good h RS | : | 
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is the universal Christmas 


aN ee é oe : Gift because it suits every 
E - : hand and every pocketbook 
ofthe Man. aa 
oe and gives satisfaction the year 
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350 wo = ee | ik Waterman’s Ideal is worth while. 
weg hi eee Look for the word “Ideal” 
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Every Christmas more people want to make gifts of Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pens, because every year that passes proves it a more 
satisfactory writing instrument. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School Street, Boston 160 State Street, Chicago 130 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 136 St. James Street, Montreal 
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BOWSITT’S LAST CHANCE 


HE biggest trouble about a 
s)) story is to know where to 
begin. We might start 
with Miss Clara Upjohn, 
and follow her through 
those thirty-six years of BY I , I O y D 
her embittered and disap- 
pointed life; or take Mr. 
Joseph Bowsitt from the time the sea-fever 
tl carried him into the United States Navy, 
_ here, rising from rank to rank, he attained at forty-nine 
he responsible and exalted position of bo’sun; or again 
since he figures in the story), we might gather in Rufe 
seavis, the bandit, and make your flesh creep and your lit- 
le nerves go crinkle-crinkle with horror and apprehension. 
j Amid such a wealth of material, and with three lives in 
the kitty, so to speak, what’s the matter with waiting for 
_jchool to come out at the Chrystal Springs schoolhouse; 
ind, seating ourselves on a rock beside Mr. Bowsitt, share 
_ vith him the first moments of his shore leave? One might 
iave thought that after an absence of three years from a 
veing he fondly called “his guiding starr”—one might 
tave thought to find Mr. Bowsitt in a beatific condition, 
vith the love-light shining in his honest blue eyes, and the 
lush of a manly satisfaction deepening the mahogany of 
tis seared and weather-beaten countenance. 


‘But Mr. Bowsitt, on the contrary, wore an air of extreme 


lepression, hardly to be explained by a pair of enormous 
4 2ad-colored gloves which fettered hands long accustomed 

‘0 freedom, or by a tight new suit of such prodigious 

hecks that you could have given a checker-party all over 
im. No, Mr. Bowsitt’s troubles were within, and close to 
he source from which sprang those sighs that are attract- 
; ng our sympathetic attention. The spirit was too sore and 

ae to resent the expensive strait-jacket or the fashion- 
_ ble manacles that encased the outer Mr. Bowsitt—though 
‘oth, in lawyer language, were perhaps ‘“‘contributory” 
0 the bo’sun’s dreary and altogether mournful frame of 
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Mr. Bowsitt’s Troubles 


oind. were Within 
He was a short, squat man, with powerful shoulders, and ea 
_tms so thick, long, hairy and muscular that you were a 


astinctively reminded of our ancestral parent, and of our 
ontemporary second cousins in the Zoo. It would not have surprised you if Mr. 
Sowsitt, with a preparatory india-rubbery hunch, had suddenly swung himself into the 
ak tree above him, chattering and swaying, till at last he was grinning down at you 
fom the topmost branches. Indeed, in Mr. Bowsitt’s earlier professional career he 
ould have given an orang-outang cards and spades, and beaten him any time up the 
uttock-shrouds or down a back-stay. But this had been in days long past, before those 
hestnut curls had grizzled and retreated, and that clear, ruddy skin had turned a deep 
ort-wine color—when, in his ardent manhood’s prime, he, a simple A B, had cast his 
udacious eyes above his station, and had wooed and won Miss Clara Upjohn! 
_Fulland by, that had been a matter of sixteen years. The winning, alas, with its sub- 
2quent engagement, had brought the brisk career of love no further. The altar was yet 
) come. The marriage-bells were yet to peal. The State was still short two dollars 
or Mr. Bowsitt’s matrimonial license! Difficulties of a financial nature barred poor 
jupid’s way—difficulties financial and feminine kept Mr. Bowsitt at sea, single and for- 
ym, while Miss Upjohn, in that remote and forested valley of the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
aught school for the ranchers’ children, and ate her heart out with hope deferred. 
Poor Mr. Bowsitt! 
Poor Miss Upjohn! 
he would not marry him unless he left the sea—and that’s this whole story in a nut- 

ell, No grass-widowhood for Miss Upjohn, with a month of husband every three years, 
; nd thirty-five months of writing letters and twiddling her thumbs! All or nothing was 
liss Upjohn’s ultimatum, and so far, for sixteen years, it had been—nothing! The cruel 
art of it was that Mr. Bowsitt, unlike the common run of seamen, had a good trade to 
al back upon. He had been bred a stonemason, had served his apprenticeship and got 
1S union ticket, and needed but sufficient capital and a handy graveyard to set up a 
tug home on shore. There were graveyards in plenty—but the capital was yet to seek. 
low often, of a balmy evening, with one massive arm around that ladylike waist, would 
© soar into wonderful feats of thrift! How often had he put by, in imagination, forty 
ollars, fifty dollars, sixty dollars—and in time, as he rose in rank, even a whole hundred a 
lonth—for the nest-egg that would enable him to quit the navy, marry and settle down! 
_ With Miss Upjohn in bliss perennial! 

' Partner in a tidy little stone-cutting business! 

Only the highest grades of work—broken pillars, weeping angels and sich, for the best 
ass of custom! 

It could be done for fifteen hundred dollars—done well for two thousand—done first- 
ass for three thousand ! 


. 
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Mr. Bowsitt had now been at it for 
sixteen years, and hadn’t put by six- 
teen dollars. Not in the bank, I mean 
—that beautiful, imaginary bank, 

compounding semi-annually at four 

O RN per cent., which during his shore leave 

had always played so important a part 

in his day-dreams; but once away to 

sea, lost sight of and forgotten, to loom up again, brand- 

new, on his periodical returns. That spectral bank had 

poisoned many a meeting with his sweetheart. Mr. 

Bowsitt had always to explain why, owing to unforeseen 

contingencies, he had been unable to carry out the program 

so confidently arranged the three years before. It was a 

hard explanation to make, especially to a man of sentiment 

like Mr. Bowsitt, involving as it did tears, reproaches and 

upbraidings that he was compelled to admit were only too 

well deserved. That tidy little stone-cutting business had 

never grown an inch nearer, while Time, the inexorable, 

had been remorselessly making away with Miss Upjohn’s 
youth and our brawny bo’sun’s middle-age. 

Here was the secret of Mr. Bowsitt’s dejection as he sat 
on his rock, and remembered the three thousand six hun- 


fully, so emphatically, so ferociously—to save! 
pocket he had exactly six twenty-dollar gold pieces, and 
these, together with a new suit of clothes, some change, a 
box of candy and a Mauser pistol represented the sum total 
of what he had to show! No wonder that his heart drooped 
and a tremor, almost of dread, shook his immense frame! 
Had not Clarar given him fair warning that this was his last 
chance? Had shenot, with sobbing vehemence, announced 
the penalty that he should assuredly suffer, informing him, 
in the colorless accents of despair, that she should accept 
Mr. Tiedermann, the hale old vineyardist, prune-raiser and 
oe stockman of Rose Marie Ranch, who had been ‘“‘after’’ her 
aed ‘ for years? 

; ““You have dilly-dallied away my whole youth,” said 
she. “I was good-looking once and attractive—the belle 
of Chrystal Springs the ranchers called me—and I’ve let 
many a worthy man go by that I might be true to you, Joe 
Bowsitt! And what have I got for it? A withered face, a 
bundle of old letters, badly spelled and covered with outlandish stamps—and promises, 
promises, promises—not one of them you ever kept! Ah, Joe, you have sold a good 
wife, and one who would have loved you dearly, for your cigars and fine clothes!” 

And the hard part of it was that it was true. Mr. Bowsitt’s conscience silently said, 
“That’s right,”’ while his lips pattered off unending fibs. But you can’t fib through six- 
teen years—not, at least, without a steadily diminishing success. 

‘Mighty fine words, Joe,’’ said Clara, ‘‘but money talks, and three thousand dollars— 
oh, Joe, just a thousand to show you had a little thought for me—and it would mean 
more to me than all your guiding stars and highfalutin’!”’ 

And this was always the beginning of a fresh day-dream, in which, with a hearty and 
convincing sincerity, Mr. Bowsitt piled up those theoretical savings that were to retrieve 
his disloyalty and disgrace. 

Do not let it be assumed that Mr. Bowsitt’s love was cold. Inthe long night watches on 
far-off seas his heart was as full of her as any lovesick boy’s; and the rugged sailor, whose 
voice could shake a battleship, whispered his sweetheart’s name to the stars, and prayed 
for her good keeping like a mother for her son. Could he only have been as assiduous 
—as steadfast—in the care of his money, how different it all might have been! But the 
accursed money slipped through his fingers like water. Presto, it came and went like 
the magician’s orange! You had it to-day, bright from the paymaster’s drawer—and 
to-morrow all that remained of it was a headache and the memory of a‘“‘time.” It 
wasn’t that Mr. Bowsitt drank, or whooped it up—single-handed. It was a case of 
going with the crowd, and holding up his end of it. Oftenest it was a patriotic impulse 
to vaunt his country over the Britisher, the Frenchman, Dutchman or Swede that lay 
beside him in the harbor. When bo’sun meets bo’sun, one’s national honor is at stake, 
and these ‘‘Misters’”’ of the lower-deck enjoy besides a distracting social life ashore, 
and are as much féted and petted as the resplendent beings of the after-guard. 

Anyway, the money went, explain it how you will, and not a dollar of it ever com- 
pounded itself semi-annually in that phantom bank. Mr. Bowsitt was the most open- 
handed of men, and had a way with him that his friends called ‘‘quite royal.” He 
frequently manifested this regal quality by going ashore with fifty dollars, and coming 
off without enough to settle the boatman; and being given to dead creases down his 
trousers, and astounding cravats, and fancy shirts with monogram pockets, the possibility 
of an even financial keel was compromised from the very beginning. Which goes 
to show that you can’t both carry dog and lay up nest-eggs simultaneously! 

Miss Upjohn was worrying the senior class around the Caspian Sea when her sharp 
ears heard the click of the schoolhouse gate, and her sharp eyes perceived the incoming 


dred dollars that on the last occasion he had sworn so faith-, _ 
In hiss | 
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What a Seamed, Scarred, Stubby-Faced Old Slob 
He was, to be Sure! Yes, Old! 


figure of her sailor-boy. He had written to her of his 
arrival, and for an hour past her heart had been in a quiver, 
and her cheeks had paled and flushed as her little scholars 
droned away the end of the morning. It was twenty min- 
utes of twelve, and a woman of less principle would have 
alleged a headache and dismissed her school. But Miss 
Upjohn was no sentimental weakling, and the call of love 
had to give way to the Caspian Sea. But she stole sidelong 
peeps, nevertheless, at the motionless form on the rock, and 
with every peep an increasing exasperation took possession 
of her. You must remember that Mr. Bowsitt’s corre- 
spondence, so precise in some things—such as the popula- 
tion of Hongkong, or the depth of the Singapore anchorage 
—had been hazy, not to say evasive, on the subject of the 
nest-egg. The sight of him, humbly awaiting her pleasure 
in the playground, was proof positive that her elderly 
Douglas, however faithful in love or dauntless in war, had 
fallen down lamentably on the cash question! 

A man with three thousand dollars, coming home after 
years to claim the girl of his heart, would not have so meekly 
settled himself on a rock, nor gazed with such patience and 
sombreness at a pair of number eleven-and-a-half shoes. 
No, indeed! He would have rolled in, hugged her noisily 
before all her scholars, huzzaed, proclaimed a holiday, 
and on being reminded of the school-trustees would have 
roared, with manly obstreperousness and indecorum, that 
the school-trustees might go to blazes! Such, in Miss 
Upjohn’s mind’s eye, was the probable behavior of Mr. 
Bowsitt had he kept those solemn pledges he had made 
on the eve of his voyage out! It gave a peculiar bitterness 
to her pronunciation of the Dnieper and the Don, and an 
added acidity to some remarks she addressed Tommy 
Gordon on the subject of spit-balls. Joe had failed her 
again. Joe had again betrayed her. 

It was a chilling greeting he got on the schoolhouse 
porch. 

“So you’re back?” she said. 

“Yes, I’m back,” said Mr. Bowsitt. 

Miss Upjohn was still a pretty woman. She was dark and 
small, with lustrous brown eyes, and a trim, shapely figure 
that on many occasions Mr. Bowsitt had compared favor- 
ably to Heeb’s. Her feet, always daintily shod, were unu- 
sually little, and it was Mr. Bowsitt’s unfailing delight to 
put one of his beside hers, and say: ‘‘ Just look at that, will 
yer!” But years, and a life empty of all that a woman 
craves for, and the mean frets and worries of her tiny 
school, and a warm nature starved in that forgotten valley 
among the hills—all these, and monotony, and ardent 
hopes unfulfilled, and an ever-deepening disappointment 
and disillusion, had dulled those once glowing cheeks, and 
written, in Time’s minute hand, the sad history of an arid 
faithfulness. 

“Won’t you kiss me, Clarar?”’ said Mr. Bowsitt with a 
lugubrious humility. ‘‘Is it to be nothing more than how- 
d’ye-do, and wherever have you been, and the tips of your 
rosy fingers?” 

Miss Upjohn put up her faded cheek. 

*“As you like,” she returned with an obedience more 
crushing than any little love-struggle or coy denial. 

“Don’t you care for me any more, Clarar?” 

Care! The woman’s eyes flashed as she turned on him. 
What of his broken promises, of those savings that were to 
enable him to leave the sea and marry, of her own wasted 
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and lonely love sacrificed to his perennial deceit! Mr. 
Bowsitt had intended to break his bad news by gentle 
gradations, and—on the well-known principle of slightly 
hurt, seriously hurt, gravely hurt, and dead—to prepare 
her for the financial bereavement of the three thousand. 
But her sudden onslaught left no room for this carefully 
rehearsed program. The Japs rushed the centre before 
Bowsittinsky had more than detected their approach. 
The Port Arthur of his plan fell in a cowp de main ! 

“Don’t be too hard on a feller,” he pleaded. 

At this she laughed, and the sound of it was more cruel 
than her outburst. 

‘“‘Oh, Joe, Joe!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you this 
was your last chance? Hard on you, isit? Well, what of 
me, who have been fool enough to trust you all these years? 
I was ready and willing, wasn’t 1? And what have I got for 
it? Words, that’s all—words, words, words!”’ 

Mr. Bowsitt tried to throw in some more of this appar- 
ently used-up commodity, but she cut him short. 

“T am thirty-six!” she said. 

The bo’sun faltered out something about her being as 
sweet an armful as ever he seed, bar none, and just a girl to 
look at, not a day over twenty-five, so help him! 

‘‘Before my next birthday I shall be Mrs. Carl Tieder- 
mann,” she said coolly. ‘‘That old man’s little finger is 
worth twenty of you, Joe Bowsitt, and I’m going to give 
him all the love I’ve got left.’”’ And then, continuing in a 
tone so matter-of-fact that Mr. Bowsitt felt as though he 
had suddenly plumped into the wardroom ice-chest, she 
asked him to walk along to the Pratts, and have lunch. 

The Pratts were the ranchers with whom Miss Upjohn 
boarded, and the road thither from the schoolhouse was 
well known to Mr. Bowsitt, who had tramped it many a 
time in the roseate past. At this very moment, indeed, 
there was a corner of the Pratt woodshed reserved for him, 
and the banner of his possession was already hoisted—a 
cracked shaving mirror—below which, on a tool-chest, 
there rested a set-out of toilet articles and the Mauser 
pistol. The bo’sun was very unexacting in these particu- 
lars. Give him a blanket and a pea-jacket and he could 
make himself comfortable anywhere. But the require- 
ments of the mind were not so easily appeased, and it was 
with a bitter sense of all being lost and the ship settling 
that he accompanied Miss Upjohn toward the familiar old 
ranch-house. 

On the way he made some impassioned attempts to right 
himself. But the road, as well as Miss Upjohn, rose up in 
witness against him. 

“T remember your saying that identical thing right 
here,” said she, indicating a well-remembered nook be- 
neath a giant redwood tree. ‘‘My, how time flies! It must 
have been ten years ago, when you were on leave from the 
Troquois, and I, silly thing, was choosing wall-paper for 
that little home of ours!’’ There was a fiendish gate, too, 
that hit him in the face just as he seemed to be gaining 
ground with fresh vows of ‘‘laying up a cool hundred a 
month on the next cruise.” The schoolma’am pitilessly 
reminded him that the gate twice before had figured in a 
scene of similar protestations. 

“All lies!”’ she said. ‘‘All lies, Joe! And if the poor, 
dumb boards could speak, what a story they would tell of 
your perfidy and heartlessness! I wonder they don’t 
creak now to hear you go on like that after all these sixteen 
years. Why, I remember your leaning back against that 
post in 1891, and raising your right hand to Heaven 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Mr. Bowsitt. ‘‘It’s all true, 
Clarar, and I’m the most miserable devil alive! Yet I 
meant it at the time, sweetheart true and honest I did— 
meant every blessed word of it!” 

““Of course, you meant it,’’ she interjected. ‘‘But what 
about doing it, friend Joe? All talk and gas and emptiness 
—‘sound and fury, signifying nothing’ (I guess there were 
Bowsitts in Shakespeare’s day, too)—and forgotten every 
word of it the moment you set your foot on deck!” 

“But this time,” bleated Mr. Bowsitt, clenching an 
enormous fist. ‘‘This time Mm 

“This time I’m going to marry Mr. Tiedermann, and 
close out on your account,” said she, interrupting him with 
a hot and resentful look. ‘‘Overdrawn for sixteen years— 
quite enough for one silly fool—but I daresay you’ll have 
no trouble in getting another, with the youth and freshness 
you've robbed me of, Joe Bowsitt—more shame you!”’ 

The bo’sun groaned aloud. He was oppressed by his 
own enormity. His hand, fumbling the six twenties in his 
pocket, withdrew asthough stung. It ought, had he been 
anyways a man, to have been jingling three thousand six 
hundred dollars in United States gold coin, standard 
weight and fineness! 

“T deserve it all,” he said huskily. ‘I don’t blame you 
the least little bit in the world, Clarar. Marry him, then, 
and my last wish is: God pics you, and may you both be 
happy!” 

““Thanks,”’ she Bry cs “but I don’t want your wishes, 
or your anything. You could have had me if you wanted 
to—and now that you’ve thrown me away don’t insult me 
by going on as though your noble heart was bursting. That 
kind of thing used to deceive me once, Joe, but now I reckon 
it’s getting a little shopworn.” 


To this the bo’sun made no answer, striding on 
heavy, lurching sea-walk, with his eyes staring di 
front of him. 

“You're getting old, too,’’ went on Miss Upjohn, 
him another little knife-thrust, ‘“‘and my, so bald and 
that it gave me a shock! That’s one thing abou 
Tiedermann—it’s as thick as a piano-player’s, for aj 
being cotton-white; and mighty distinguished it 
too, sticking out under his silk hat when he a’ 
directors’ meeting of the Prune Association!” 

This slighting comparison between himself ar 
Tiedermann was gall and wormwood to the unfo 
seaman. Silk hats! Directors’ meetings! Prune A 
tions! The words dug into his soul. The impli 
his rival’s wealth and importance—and hair—was 
able. Rattling his six twenties he growled out: 

“Has grown children, hain’t he? Ever thought ¢ 
Clarar, and the hornet’s nest they’ll be for yer?” 

“Two of the nicest young men you ever saw,” 7 
Miss Upjohn; ‘‘and the funny thing is they are hb 
eager as heis! Fritz is a beautiful violinist, and wa 
for his accompaniments—and Adolph is a whist 
and it’s really sweet to hear them call me their littlen 
and rush to wait on me as though I were a princess i 
of just an old maid schoolma’am!”’ 4 

“You'll live to regret it!’? exclaimed Mr, EB 
sternly. ‘‘It’s ag’in’ human nature—and all that’s 
proper. Mark my words, misfortin’ will come of 
tears and misery and unhappiness! Them old men’s 
tion, and treat their wives worse nor nigger-slaves 
ing their slippers at all hours, and beef-broth, and 
read to, and pampered. I knew a Captain Jones on 
was just such another—and it was the scandal of 
till she up and away!” 7 

Miss Upjohn tossed her head in the air, and remarke 
that she would take her chances, though she’d thai 
Bowsitt to be more respectful in his language. __ 

“Tt’s none of your business, anyway,” she add 
it’s nothing else but downright impertinence to h 
such awful things. If you’d ever met Mr. Tiede 
you’d know what a fool you were to say all 
Bowsitt. The idea of comparing a gentleman like 
your nasty, tarry Captain Jones, with horrid sea- 
I’m sure, and overbearing, aggravating ways!” 

“His grandfather was Secretary of the Na 
Polk,” said the bo’sun; ‘‘and Captain Jones, he w: 
the most highly-connected men in the Service!” 

“Mr. Tiedermann’s cousin is the President of the 
Republic,”’ put in Miss Upjohn crushingly, “and 
be honorary Swiss Consul to-morrow, with a fla 
an office, but he says no, prunes before diplom 
that’s Mr. Tiedermann all over—sticks to his 
and puts all that he has to spare into corner lots!” 

By this time they had reached the house, and 
conversation of a private and wounding nature Ww 
the question. They ate a dreary lunch in the e com 
the Pratts; wrangled afterward on the front pore 
turned again to the school, where Mr. Bowsitt resi 
Clara to her duties—resuming his former station 
rock, and smoking one large, black cigar after aa 
then back to the house at four, and not an inch gai 

When an angry woman chooses to encase her. : 
stone she becomes a match for the wiliest of bo’s 
that Mr: Bowsitt could be thus described, but he hi 
glimmering that women’s moods are transitory, 2 
their cruelty and vindictiveness often cover hearts 
with affection. But, as the hours brought no rele 
it came over him with a kind of panic that he had in 
lost his Clarar. The Pratts’ allusions to Mr. Tieden 
were so significant that they made him squirm. 
Pratts, Miss Upjohn was as good as already the wif 
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us rancher, and they courted her openly as one of 
preat ladies of the valley. The little schoolma’am 
ed it all with a demure complacency that was enough 
Mr. Bowsitt grind his teeth—promising the har- 
for Wednesday, and pooh-poohing Walter Pratt’s 
ffer of two dollars each for some exceedingly rare grafts 
hat were the envy of the whole mountain country. 


| “Keep your money in your pocket, Walter,” said she. 
[Il see that Mr. Tiedermann sends you a dozen—and if 


™m lucky enough to strike him in a good humor, I’ll make 
t twenty!” 

Altogether, when Mr. Bowsitt sought his couch in the 
yoodshed, it was in a frame of mind too sad and despairing 
o be dwelt upon. What with broken hopes—and fleas— 
ye spent a most restless night, and awoke so haggard and 
roebegone that he was startled at his own face in the 
having-glass. No ripe beauty, holding up a silver mirror 
o a countenance that had delighted kings, could have 
‘nore ruthlessly scanned her fading charms than our poor 
»o’sun his seared and mahogany-hued features that morn- 
‘ng. Yes, his baldness had rolled up the width of three 
hick fingers, and what he had flattered himself was merely 
, fine brow turned out on closer inspection to be largely 
ead—shiny at that, d nit! And the gray? How was 
_; that he had not noticed its insidious invasion? A billy- 
oat color, too, and downright disgusting! What a 
eamed, scarred, stubby-faced old slob he was, to be sure! 
Tes, old! He said the word again and again. Old, old, old! 
"he miserable remnants of Joe Bowsitt, in his day the 
_andsomest man on the lower-deck, whose chestnut curls 
_yere treasured in every corner of the 
I 
i 


yorld, redooced to this, by thunder, while 
hat there Tiedermann took the only 
hing he had left—his gal! All gone by 
he board, and nothing left for to do but 
jut away the wreck! 

_ It did not add to his spirits to find Clara 
t the breakfast-table, so smart and 
_retty in a tartan waist and a coquettish 
- ttle bonnet that the bo’sun fairly gasped. 
ll the lady, by gosh, and with a smile on 
ler that somehow made him feel common 
ind clumsy, and so out of her class, that 
_ewondered to find himself sitting at the 
ame table with her. It was Saturday, 
‘nd a holiday, and she told him gayly 
tat she was going to take him a drive. 
\t this Mr. Bowsitt brightened up, and 
rew cheerful enough to describe how 
-risoners were tortured in China, making 
ammy Pratt lie across a chair the better 
P saw him in two with the bread knife. 
his made a great hit, and led on so nat- 
‘rally to his being stuck at the bottom 
_{ Hampton Roads in a submarine— 
_hysical agony giving the cue to mental 
_ -that he recovered his poise and his easy, 
- onfident manner. 

“Tt’s then a man lives his whole life in 
_/minute,” he said, gazing with immense 
\eaning into a pair of tender brown 
yes; “a-setting on a locker in a stink of 
snzine, and seeing the bright visions pass as he says one 
ame over and over to hisself!’’ 

| “What name?” queried Mrs. Pratt roguishly. 

“One’s that’s very dear to me, ma’am,” returned the 
_»’sun with a becoming solemnity, and a look that said as 
ain as print: “Clara!” 

“My, Joe,” observed that mature young lady, ‘‘what a 

t of stick-at-homes you make us feel, we in our little 
(ion while you are roaming the wide, wide world!” 

| “Such is a seaman’s life,’ said Mr. Bowsitt with a pro- 

_undsigh. “And then he gets old and bald and gray, with 
thing left for him to do but make a hole in that water he 
issailed over so long. Food for sharks and crabs, and the 
\arfloor white with his bones!” 


“Better the plow’s tail,” remarked Mrs. Pratt, breaking 

‘e mournful silence, and staring affectionately across the 

_ acups at her Walter, for whom the pathos of Mr. Bowsitt’s 

id had arrested a hot biscuit in the air. 

“Ah, ma’am,” said the bo’sun, ‘that’s a true word 

u've spoke, and covers a heap of meaning. Better your 

fireside and your own snug little corner than the com- 

of the finest ironclad afloat!” 

Mr. Bowsitt’s eloquence had not been without its effect; 

d, as he sat beside Clara in the buggy, he felt intuitively 

at she Was in a melting humor. At any rate, her eyes 
kind and sweet, and her voice positively fluty with 

nsideration. 

“Joe,” she said, “I treated you awfully mean yesterday 

and—and I am sorry, Joe!” 

Joe was wise enough to make no answer. His response 

‘me in the movement of his right arm, which 


“No, no!” she cried, disengaging herself gently, and 
_ Gding a kiss on her tan glove. ‘You mustn’t do that any 
_ Dre—but there’s no reason why we shouldn’t be good 
tends, is there?” 
_ "Tdon’t see none,” assented Mr. Bowsitt. 


od 


“I daresay it was far harder than I thought it was for 
you tosave. A bo’sun is almost an officer, and has to keep 
up a certain position.” 

“There’s only three men aboard of a ship,” said Mr. 
Bowsitt with a touch of resentment. ‘Captain, chief 
engineer and bo’sun—and there’s many who’d put the 
bo’sun first !’’ 

“TI have been holding you down to the impossible,” 
Clara went on, in the same key of tender reasonableness, 
“and blaming you for what couldn’t really be helped. If I 
did it was because I loved you, Joe, and couldn’t bear to 
break it off.’ 

Joe hesitated, blew his nose loudly, and then said that 
if she’d only give him one more chance he’d lay by a hun- 
dred dollars a month—sure and sartin, so help him Moses 
—and in three years, with half a share in a tidy little stone- 
cutting business 

“Oh, Joe, and then you’d beg for three more, and three 
more, and three more; and so it would go on till they pen- 
sion you out of the Service—you an old man, I an old 
woman—with our lives behind us! No, I am going to 
marry Mr. Tiedermann, and this is perhaps the last time 
you and I’llever be together. But let us make it a pleasant 
month, Joe dear, and agree right here not to reproach each 
other about what can’t be helped—we are both to blame; 
I as much as you. And, acquiescing bravely in the in- 


evitable, let us snatch the little happiness that is left to us. 
It’s so little, Joe—so little—yet why should we make it 
less—and wrangle—and spoil it all?” 

“T will rejoin my ship to-morrow,”’ said Mr. Bowsitt. 
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In a State of Such Agitation and Belated Terror that She was Almost a Madwoman 


“‘No, no!” Clara exclaimed passionately. ‘‘ You can’t 
be so ungenerous. I want you to stay, Joe. After all the 
years I’ve loved you, is my wish nothing to you? Even 
when I ask it as a favor—oh, Joe—a favor!” 

“Not if this here Tiedermann is ‘a 

““How dare you take that tone to me, Joe Bowsitt? 
Whose fault is it that I’m going to accept Mr. Tiedermann ? 
Is it mine? I, who gave you all my youth—uncomplain- 
ingly, unquestioningly—hoarding your lying letters like 
diamonds, and believing every word of those promises 
you broke and broke, till at last my eyes were opened, and 
I saw you as you are—a weak, silly dreamer—sand where 
I thought you were rock—deceiving not only me, but 
yourself!” 

This outburst was very sobering. The truth of it struck 
home. 

“Tl do whatever you like, Clarar,” said Mr. Bowsitt 
with a sad humility. ‘‘Yes—you tell me, and [ll do it. 
I’m no better than a dorg under your feet, and all you say 
is fack. But it’s kinder hard to loaf around here, and 
watch the fruit afore it drops into the other man’s lap— 
almighty hard, Clarar, and it was meaning no offense that 
I said what I did about leaving to-morrow!”’ 

“Then it’s a bargain, is it?’’ asked Miss Upjohn, extend- 
ing a plump gloved hand. 

‘My affydavy on it,” returned Mr. Bowsitt, pressing it 
in his own. 

“And we'll be sensible and happy and make the best of 
it?”’ continued Miss Upjohn. 

“Try, anyway,’’ agreed the bo’sun dismally, feeling that 
the coffin-lid was being nailed down without his even being 
permitted to weep over the corpse. ‘‘Oh, yes—try!” 

He was mostly silent during the drive, though at times 
he laboriously exerted himself to talk on indifferent sub- 
jects, and not leave all the chatter to Miss Upjohn. She 
seemed not to notice his constraint, and was so lively and 
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brisk that he often gazed at her in sombre wonder. Mighty 
accommodating she was, too, and ready to agree with him 
on anything he said, till his spirits, already low, sank tozero. 

“That’s what I'd call a considerable chunk of prunes,’’ 
he remarked, indicating, in a voice bereft of all interest, a 
perfect forest of those valuable trees, stretching away, blue 
and unending, as far as the eye could reach. 

“Seventeen hundred and four acres,” returned Miss 
Upjohn. ‘‘My, I should say it was, Joe!” 

“You seem to have the figgers down fine, Clarar.” 

“It’s Mr. Tiedermann’s,” observed Miss Upjohn un- 
blinkingly. ‘“‘The second-largest prune ranch in the 
State.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Bowsitt, regarding the property with 
sudden abhorrence. ‘‘Oh!” 

“‘Perhaps you'd like to drive up and see them shipping ?”” 
went on the school-mistress. ‘‘Seven carloads a day— 
and I’d be glad to have you meet the old gentleman!” 

“‘T haven’t the heart, Clarar,”’ muttered Mr. Bowsitt. 
“‘T’m trying to be happy and cheerful and resigned like you 
said—but I guess he’d kind of stick in my throat.” 

“Oh, well—later on, perhaps.’’ Miss Upjohn ignored 
his tragic intonation. ‘That red place up there is the 
reservoir—holds eight hundred thousand gallons—supplies 
the power for the whole electric plant. Mr. Tiedermann 
is very up-to-date, and does everything scientifically.” 

“You have to be nowadays,” remarked Mr. Bowsitt 
drearily. ‘‘Guns or prunes, I guess it’s allthesame. Why, 
it was only yesterday we threw out hydraulics, and put in 
electricity for the turrets of our twelve-inch rifles—and so 
it goes—and so it goes—the pride of to- 
day on the scrap-heap to-morrow—till 
perhaps a time when there will be no 
more bo’suns neither!”’ 

“See that?” said Miss Upjohn, indica- 
ting with the heel of her whip a trim 
vineyard, rising terrace by terrace on a 
distant hillside. 

Mr. Bowsitt felt instinctively that he 
was about to receive another slap in the 
face, so he returned, very guardedly: 
“Well, what of it?” 

““Over seventy-seven acres,’’ continued 
Miss Upjohn. ‘‘French Marcels, grafted 
on resistant stock, twelve years old and 
in full bearing—worth, on the most con- 
servative valuation, twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars!” 

*“Tiedermann’s, I suppose?” put in Mr, 
Bowsitt sullenly. 

“‘Mine on my marriage-day,” placidly 
returned the schoolma’am. ‘‘Could have 
it now, title-deeds and all—but I say no 
—what’s the hurry?—time enough later 
on.”’ 

This threw Mr. Bowsitt into a state of 
such extreme dejection that he did not 
open his head for miles, except to blurt 
out “Yes” or “No” or “‘Don’t say”’ at 
the appropriate places in his companion’s 
conversation. This brought them to 
Madrone, a little town of one street, where 
they hitched up before a drug-store and consumed a mel- 
ancholy ice cream; consumed a second melancholy ice 
cream, broke a twenty-dollar gold piece for an unheard-of 
amount of fine French mixed —then out to the street again 
and into the full glare of the noonday sun, with another stop 
at the tobacconist’s for a paper. 

“You drive,” said Miss Upjohn, unfolding the sheet. 
““Two blocks down, and then turn to the right by the tan- 
nery—don’t yank him like that or his head’l] come off —I 
must see how Rufe’s getting on!”’ 

*‘Rufe?” remarked Mr. Bowsitt inquiringly. 
Rufe?”’ 

‘““Rufe Seavis, the bandit,’ explained Miss Upjohn with 
her nose in the scare-heads. ‘‘My goodness, Joe, if he 
hasn’t killed another! Here it all is: one of Williamson’s 
posse, too, who were corraling him up on the other side of 
the divide!” 

A succession of little screams warned Mr. Bowsitt 
that there was even more to tell. He leaned over Miss 
Upjohn’s shoulder, but couldn’t make head or tail of the 
print and pictures sensationally distributed over the entire 
page. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s the matter, Clarar?’”’ he 
demanded. 

“‘Was reported last night to have passed De Knight’s 
ranch,” read Miss Upjohn aloud in uncontrollable excite- 
ment; “‘heavily armed, and in an easterly direction!” 

“‘Hasterly direction!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bowsitt, not 
understanding. 

“We're East!” cried Miss Upjohn. ‘‘Joe, he’s striking 
into our country. We’ll all be murdered in our beds!” 

“Lemmy look,” said the bo’sun, almost snatching at the 
paper. ‘‘Why, what’s all that stuff on the next page in 
them big letters?” 

With a delighted thrill Miss Upjohn read out the fol- 
lowing : 


“Who's 


PROCLAMATION 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


I, James H. Budd, Governor of California, do hereby 
offer the above-named reward for the apprehension, DEAD 
OR ALIVE, of RUFE SEAVIS, murderer, train-robber and 
bandit, who, by a series of crimes unparalleled in the 
State, has put himself BEYOND THE PALE OF THE LAw, and 
defied by force and arms every effort of recognized au- 
thority to bring him to the bar of justice. All good citizens 
are, therefore, cALLED upon to take such prompt and 
effective measures, either in conjunction with their sheriffs 
or deputies, or independently, should the opportunity 
arise, in order that this MALEFACTOR and OUTLAW 
may be driven down, captured or killed. 

Given under my hand and seal at Sacramento this 
twenty-seventh day of August, 1901. 


“‘Jimini Christmas!’ cried Mr. Bowsitt; ‘‘that’s a tidy 
bit of money laying around for somebody! Heading our 
way, did you say? Why, I'll take a pop at him with my 
new Mauser!” 

“‘He’s killed fourteen already,’ said Miss Upjohn, ‘‘and 
this poor Harry Betts, of Williamson’s posse, makes the 
fifteenth! My, the nerve of that man: he simply doesn’t 
know what fear is!” 

“T guess some of the others do,’”’ remarked the bo’sun 
sagely. ‘‘Governors don’t come out with ten-thousand- 
dollar rewards if they can get the goods for less.”’ 

“‘Something had to be done, I suppose,’”’ went on Miss 
Upjohn. ‘‘The sheriffs aren’t any good at all—not at 
least since Downey came down from Placer County and 


THE OLD-TIME TRAVELE 


reader, as he opens this magazine, 

will be shooting at the rate of a mile 
a minute over some part of this great 
continent, packed in a trolley or steam 
car, with amob of other travelers of 
every race and color. He will rush, as 
he reads, past seething towns where English, French, 
Dutch, Huns, negroes and Chinese are struggling to 
make a living by day, and are massed at night in so- 
called homes, which carry the noise and turmoil from 
six to ten stories up into the air. 

He has been so long used to this universal hurly- 
burly that he does not know how fast his life is wearing 
out in it. 

Still, just as his afternoon nap undoubtedly does 
refresh him, a glimpse of that calm, earlier time in 
this country, when nobody was in a hurry, may be a 
wholesome tonic for him, like a sip of the cool balm tea 
which his grandmother gavehim long ago in the spring, 
when his blood ran too hot and thick. Spare me a 
few minutes, then, until I tell you how we traveled 
when I was a child. 

But first you must remove from the face of the. 
country all the great cities, the huge manufactories, 
the trolleys and the railways. 

Across the Alleghanies, through interminable wilder- 
nesses and past little hamlets, crept then a narrow, 
white, macadamized road. This was the famous Old 
Pike, running from Maryland to Indiana. All of the 
travel and traffic between the North and South passed 
over it. 

Travel was not then the matter-of-course part of 
every day’s routine that it is now. To-day, a New 
York woman of society telephones in the morning to 
her friend in Baltimore or Philadelphia to run over 
for dinner or the opera that night; and the broker in 
Chicago, if he finds that he cannot settle his business in 
Washington or San Francisco by wire, nods good-by to 
his wife, goes out with his valise, and is back next week 
before he has been missed. 

But when J was a child it was different. Women then 
seldom left their homes, except, sometimes, to jog in the 
old family coach or carryall to the mountains for a month. 
If a wealthy débutante was taken to Washington for the 
Inaugural Ball, or if a bride spent a fortnight in ‘‘the East,” 
they were regarded ever after with awe and envy. They 
had seen the world; they knew life. 

And when, once in three or four years, the head of the 
house contemplated a journey ‘‘across the mountains,”’ it 
was an event to be discussed for months by his family and 
friends. A new dozen of shirts, all of the finest linen, were 
made with marvelous stitching (none of your machine- 
made colored atrocities then) ; the brown coats and frogged 
cloaks and nankin waistcoats were carefully inspected and 
brushed; the gold seal in his fob with the family crest on it 
was polished; he was anxiously urged by his women-folk 
to buy a new beaver hat and surtout the moment he arrived 
in Philadelphia, before he met any of his friends, but to take 
plenty of time in choosing mother’s China crépe shawl, and 


lz IS an almost certain thing that my 
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got shot first thing—and as for the old fellow here, he’s a 
foozleum. Only got elected because he owed everybody so 
much money that there seemed no other way of collecting 
it—except to run him for office!” 

“The right way is to surround him and starve him out,” 
said Mr. Bowsitt. ‘‘I seen that worked once with a cook 
who went mad and locked hisself in the galley, and shot 
through the bulkheads indiscriminous.” 

Miss Upjohn laughed scornfully. 

“Starve him out!” she cried. ‘‘Do you know he has 
only to show himself at a ranch door to get a special dinner 
cooked for him, and all he can carry away besides? And 
as for surrounding him—why, in all that tangle of forest 
and cafions and chaparral you couldn’t do it with an 
army!” 

“This’ll fetch him,’’ said Mr. Bowsitt, laying a greedy 
forefinger on the governor’s ten thousand. ‘‘What a snap 
it’s going to be for somebody!” 

“The snap somebody’ll get will be a bullet through his 
head,’’ ejaculated the schoolma’am. ‘‘That’s the kind of 
man Rufe Seavis is! When he found that his confederate 
Tanner was giving out, what do you suppose he did?” 

“Can’t think!” 

“Killed him!” 

“Whew! He’s a dandy, ain’t he? Go ahead, and tell 
me all about it, Clarar. Where did he begin, and how?” 

Miss Upjohn wanted nothing better. With a gloating 
wealth of detail ske carried Seavis from the time he dyna- 
mited the Los Angeles Express; murdered and robbed the 
Wells-Fargo messenger; held off the Bakersville posse at 


By Coach-and-Six Along the Great Pike 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 
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Peggy’s gipsy hat, which must be in themode. His clothes 
were packed in a huge sack made of gay Brussels carpet 
with a leather top. It was half filled with packages of let- 
ters from his neighbors to their friends in New York, all 
inscribed “Courtesy of Blank, Esq.’’ Postage was ruinously 
high then, and it was a matter of etiquette for every traveler 
to carry a heavy mail for his friends. A messenger from 
the bank usually arrived late at night with a package, which 
our Traveler placed in a belt, worn secretly under his clothes. 
Large transfers of money between banks seldom then 
were trusted to the mails. He also carried loaded pistols 
and a bowie-knife in his belt. He had a keen relish for 
highwaymen and burglars, and a blood-curdling way of 
murdering them in his talk, but in truth he would not 
hurt a fly. I have seen his lip tremble when a hurt bird 
died in his big hand. 

We children always gathered on the steps when the 
horn of the guard was heard, and the coach in all its 
red splendor came dashing around the corner, drawn by 
six fine horses, and drew up at our door. The neighbors 
always were out to see the departure. The Traveler would 
kiss us all, and start off, a little paler than usual, for the 
event was no trifling matter. When he had climbed up 
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the toll-house gate, shooting three; seized Wilson’s bup 
and using that unfortunate drummer as a shield succeede. 
in landing the avenging lead in the wrong back—the 
away to the hills, the whole country on fire and turning oy, 
its men at every centre—more holdings-off —more kdlling 
—the cold-blooded assassination of his mate, Tanner— 
trail of blood, blood, blood all the way—the bandit mor 
eager for his daily paper than for food, obligingly provide 
by enterprising journalism with the best and latest informs 
tion as to the steps being taken against him—from tha! 
time, only ten days before, but already old, so startling} 
did crime follow crime, and death dog his heels in unendin, 
and bloody succession, till the moment he had broke) 
through Williamson’s line, shot down Betts, wounde 
Deputy Thompson, beaten out the brains of three blood 
hounds, and, eluding pursuit for the hundredth time, ha, 
crossed the divide and dropped into the Chrystal Spring 

district to terrorize those isolated ranchers, whose trac 
less mountains, innumerable streams and impenetrabl_ 
thickets offered an ideal refuge to a man who, dead o 
alive, was valued at the no inconsiderable figure of te: 

thousand dollars! 5 ail 
This, in brief, was the spectacular history of Ruf 
Seavis, though, as expanded by Miss Upjohn, lovingly 
lingeringly, with thrills and quivers and inordinately ful 
descriptions of everything and everybody, it carried then 
comfortably home the whole twelve miles of their driv. 
It had, too, a most beneficial effect on Mr. Bowsitt, w 
chirped up remarkably, and forgot his blighted hopes ir 
(Continued on Page 28) 7 
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to his seat beside the driver he bowed 
gravely to his friends, and you may be 
sure that he bent as low to old Mike,| 
the drayman, and to black Unele George 
as to Judge Morris or the General. 1 
confess that to this day whenever [res | 
of the kings of courtesy in history, from 
the Great Louis to Chesterfield himself, I think of our 
Traveler and his bow, and in my secret heart I believe | 
that he was the finest gentleman of them all. — 


We children did not go in until the coach was qui | 
out of sight, for we felt that a good deal of the 
lustre of reflected glory fell upon the family of “the 

_ Passenger.” = 

These coaches were driven at the rate of fiven ss 

hour across the mountains to the seaboard, changing 


horses three times during each day, and stopping 0 
night at little wayside inns. 1 


The passengers, thus 


téte-a-téte during the journey, were apt to talk them- | 
selves out. Friendships for life were often made in these 
long-enforced companionships. Men did not meet as 
much then on the common ground of money interests as 


; 


inside, might be a cotton-planter, another an Iri 
who had lived through the horrors of the rising 
the rest might be Indian chiefs or clergymen. Th 
waxed louder every day on questions of predestination, 

of a high tariff, of late and early planting, or of the lates 
news (weeks old) from England and her little Qt 

If, by chance, a woman sat on the back seat, the talk 
always lightened and modulated to suit her capa 
Politics were avoided, not an oath was heard, 1 
harmless stories were told. The man who would 

to light a cigar in the presence of a woman Wi 
promptly have been thrown out of the coach. It 
was in those days that the exaggerated deference of 
American men to women had its birth. 
Even in the stagecoach there were gradations of rank. 
The ‘‘through passengers”’ were the aristocrats; the“ 
pers” from one village to another were the common ! 
When the guard put his head in the window as you 
into a little country town, with ‘‘Goin’ to your uncle’: 
usual, Johnny?” how mean you felt, knowing that the 
boy beside you was bound for the mysterious “‘ East. 


gressmen or clergymen—were intimate with the dri 
and inn-keepers in a way that left you dejected and 
temptible in your own eyes. : 
lord familiarly as ‘‘Tom” 
bursting with dignity at the door of his great ba 
in which a huge fire made of great logs roared and b 
What stories they told, too, around that fire afters 
Men took time to tell stories in that day. Each had 
dozen narratives carefully elaborated and given 
dramatic effect. It was something then to be known 
“raconteur” on the road. No man of honor would : 
priate another man’s story. 
The best drivers, too, of these coaches on the Pike 
a position of tional distinction. ra 


¥ 


-Afriend of mine, an old clergyman, whose cure of 
guils extended through every State, told me that he 
nee, in late years, was crossing the Sierra Madre in a 
gach driven by the famous whip whom Bret Harte 
-made immortal as Yuba Bill. After they had 
rossed a frightful pass and were on safe ground, he 
entured to speak. 

“That was a marvelous bit of driving!” he said. 
‘Inever knew but one man who could have done it. 
fe used to drive a coach on the Old Pike across 
{eCullough’s Leap in Virginia.” 

_ “What was hisname?”’ growled the great whip. 
“Jim Hutchinson.” 

_ “Well, I'm Jim Hutchinson. 
ne of us,” chuckled Yuba Bill. 
| Eyen on your shortest journey in the old coaches you 

ad a chance of seeing the great people of theday. All 
_inds of famous folk came and went in them. There 

vas no other way for them to come or go. 

It might be Andrew Jackson who sat behind you 
“ith his hawk nose and iron-gray hair on end, or 
poy Benton, stately and self-centred as King Saul. 

‘heard him once on a journey reprove some boys for 
inking and smoking. ‘‘I have not touched liquor 

tobacco for twenty years. And,’ he said loudly, 
‘rawing himself to his magnificent height and tapping 
_'s breast lightly—‘‘look at Me!” 

Daniel Webster came to the South once by this road 
ad stopped over Sunday in our littletown. Even the 
iildren had heard of the ‘‘godlike Daniel,” and we 
ere sorely disappointed that it was no archangel but 
aly astout, hunched old man in a worn coat who hurried 
_wn the steps of the old church through the crowd, speak- 
g to nobody. 

Henry Clay came and went four times a year over the 
Id Pike, through the hills and farms and towns filled with 
_ sloyal subjects. 

_ Occasionally the great revivalists, Catholic Redemptor- 
\ts and Protestant colporteurs traveled in these coaches 
-but not often. They usually journeyed on foot into the 
jilderness in their search for souls. 

| Onee a little man, heavily cloaked and with a broad- 
_ immed hat drawn over his pale face, crossed the mountains 
one of these coaches. He was attended by two men who 
aited on him almost servilely. They did not talk at all to 
\e other travelers, spoke seldom to each other, and then in 
me foreign tongue. They left the coach at alittle village 
Western Pennsylvania and made their way to a farm 
wned bya man named Morgan. The little leader with the 
‘illiant dark eyes was Aaron Burr, then on his way to 
und a great monarchy of which he was to be the Emperor. 
_ iserrand here was to persuade the owner of ‘‘ Morganza,”’ 
id his sons, to join him, and become dukes or counts in 
enew Empire. The next morning he continued on his 
lay to the South, and his hosts at once made haste to 
‘ashington to give information of his plot. At his trial 
\ey were the most important witnesses for the State. 

ie 
| 


| REMEMBER that, one cold evening, our village was 


thrown into a fever of excitement by the arrival in the 
ach of three French gentlemen, each attended by a white 
uet, a creature heretofore unknown to Southern eyes. It 
whispered that the livery which these degenerates wore 
that of the royal family of France. It soon was known 
at the travelers were the Prince de Joinville and his 
ie on their way to bring the body of Napoleon from 
'. Helena to France. 
The town was awed, but it rose to the occasion. Judge 
lou the General and our Traveler were chosen as the 
‘izens who had conversed with men and learned their 
ays, and were appointed a committee to wait upon the 
‘ince and tender him ‘‘the freedom of the city.” 
“4nd he accepted it,” our Traveler told us with great 
jlemnity when he came home. ‘‘I don’t know just what 
‘was, or what he will do with it. But I do know that the 
‘pper which Austin Peay is serving to him of bear-steaks 
d venison, buckwheat cakes and maple molasses never 
d be got in Paris by any Prince of France, be he Orleans 
Bourbon.” 
The party embarked for New Orleans that night, but an 
iyperial lustre stil. shone upon the town. We had met 
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Royalty as man to man; we had even caught a glimpse of 
that Great Shade that then still held the world in awe. 

Many comedies and tragedies worked themselves out in 
those red coaches, as they made their way through the 
interminable forests in which, at long intervals, a pale 
drift of smoke from a squatter’s cabin was the only sign of 
human life. Both love-making and quarreling grew apace 
in these weeks of companionship. The old drivers had 
stories to tell of more than one pair of lovers who had left 
the coach when it crossed the Virginia line, and hurried to 
the blacksmith in the little cottage yonder in the woods to 
be made one. He was a magistrate, and in Pennsylvania 
no bond or license was then required for marriage. Somany 
lovers fled to him from the South for aid that his little 
farm was known as Gretna Green. 

These old whips would show you, too, the places on the 
edge of the forest where angry disputants had gone to 
exchange shots while the passengers calmly waited. An 
“affair of honor”’ then settled disputes which now would 
be carried into court, or ebb out into endless bickering. 
Most of these duels were bloodless; the man was reckoned 
as little better than a murderer who shot to kill. 

Masked highwaymen sometimes attacked the coaches, 
but not often. It is significant of the wholesome moral 
condition of the country in that early day, that great sums 
of money and rich treasures of merchandise continually 
crossed the wilderness, unguarded and unharmed. 

A little incident which occurred on one of our Traveler’s 
journeys is, I think, significant of the time. One of the pas- 
sengers was an old, wizened Frenchman who had served in 
the Revolutionary War, and was going to Washington to 
apply for a pension. He carried his money and credentials 
tied up in a blue checked cloth. The man was very poor. 
He scarcely ate enough on the journey to keep him alive, 
and resented the hospitable advances of the other men 
with a fierce pride. _When the coach stopped for supper 
one night he went into the tavern to warm his half-frozen 
little body, leaving his bundle of papers under his seat. 
The inn happened to be the one at which the coaches were 
changed. When he went out to climb into his place another 
coach was waiting, and nobody could tell him whether the 
one in which he had left his bundle had gone East or West. 
It was already miles upon its way. There were, remember, 
no telegraphs in that day. ‘The agent was an ill-tempered 
fellow who cursed the old man for his carelessness, and 
shoved him out of the way. He disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and the passengers supposed he had gone on in an 
Eastern coach. Four days afterward a hostler heard a 
groan in the hay-loft of the inn stable, and there they found 
the old soldier insensible. He had crept there to die. 

The town adopted him in a fury of rage and pity. They 
fed and nursed him tenderly back to life. The agent was 
forced to make search for the papers until they were found. 
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A subscription was raised, and he went on his way. 
His story was sent before him to Washington and made 
friends for him there. He was given a good pension.’ 
He always kept the comrades, too, whom he had found 
in that one great strait of his life. And friends counted 
for so much more than money in those days. 

Before this line of coaches was started the whole of 
the traffic between the East and West was carried on in 
wagons. The ancestors of most of our Western Colonial 
Dames at that time sought their new homes in great 
canvas-topped Conestoga wagons, drawn by six 
horses or bullocks, over whose backs rose arches of 
bells which kept up a soft, melodious chiming. The 
men of the family marched alongside, their guns over 
their shoulders. 

When my grandmother, in 1780, was sent to Philadel- 
phia for the usual year’s ‘‘polish,”’ she had to go and 
come on horseback. In that year she learned to em- 
broider in chenilles, to make wax flowers, to dance, to 
play on the spinet and to sing ‘‘Shepherds, have you 
seen my love?” and ‘‘The Bay of Biscay, oh!’’ All the 
rest of her acquirements were contained in a single 
octavo volume called Polite Learning, which contained 
synopses of English Grammar and History, and Greek 
Mythology, Directions for Carving at Table, The 
Names of the Planets, and a few pages of French 
Phrases in Use in Genteel Society. 

Besides the Old Pike the rivers were the only ave- 
nues of travel and traffic. Boats carried all kinds of 
Northern manufactures down the Ohio, the Missouri 

and the Mississippi to New Orleans, bringing back cotton, 
sugar and tobacco. Rafts made of the whole trunks of 
trees bound together, with a tiny cabin on top, also carried 
goods to the South. Many an educated lad first ventured 
into the world on one of these primitive vessels. It drifted 
with the current for many weeks. He had leisure to hunt 
or explore the wilderness on either bank. When he reached 
New Orleans he sold his goods and the logs in the raft, 
and came home with his pockets full of money—that is, 
if he did not gamble it away in the French Quartier. 

The first steamboats which I remember were the little 
ill-smelling stern-wheel craft, with a single dining-cabin, 
around which was a row of berths hidden by dirty, faded 
curtains. Early in the forties, however, were announced 
“‘the Splendid Three-decked Monarchs of the Rivers, Sur- 
passing in Luxury any Seagoing Vessel.’’ 

Travel in these boats was much more picturesque than 
on the Old Pike. The voyage was long, and people took 
time then to draw leisurely breaths of enjoyment. There 
was usually a pleasure party on board bound for the Mardi 
Gras or the season in Washington. They danced, they 
flirted, and they always gambled. Every boat had its 
corps of courteous, low-voiced, well-dressed gentlemen, who 
lived by ‘‘running theriver.”” The traveler who knew them 
excused himself from playing with them; if he did not 
know them, he paid the penalty. The ‘‘river blackleg”’ 
was the typical sinner of that day. He was recognized as an 
emissary of Hell, and pointed the moral of many a sermon, 


A Gambler with a Saving Grace 


Bes was he altogether ‘‘an emissary of Hell” ? There 
was poor Platoff Sheppard, of our village, for instance; 
a gentle, kindly fellow, too stupid for any business, who, 
when he and his motherless girls were starving, took to 
poker and theriver. Hesaved every penny and came home 
once a month, shabby enough, but bringing the children 
every dainty, delicate thing their hearts could covet. The 
youngest girl once showed me a beautiful Oxford Bible 
which he just had given her on her tenth birthday. He had 
written on the flyleaf: ‘Trust in God, for that shall bring 
you peace at the last,’’ and the very writing showed how 
anxious he was about the child, and that she should have 
that Helper. 

Platoff ran on the Messenger. She took fire, you remem- 
ber, near Cincinnati, and more than three hundred lives 
were lost. Platoff could have escaped, but he stopped to 
save some old woman. The explosion came and not a frag- 
ment of his body was found. 

Travel in this country has become now an every-day, 
cheap luxury for the people, and a great craft, a business, 
for myriads of men. But it has lost the picturesque 
charm which it had in the calm, leisurely days. 
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K THAT is he worth fman- 
cially ? What are his 
habits? Is he honest? 

How does he pay his bills? Is 
his business conducted success- 
fully? How much does he owe 
his bank? How much does he 
ewe his friends and relatives?” 

“Ask the mercantile agency.” 

These are not idle questions, 
prompted by curiosity, but live questions of 
vital importance to the merchant in these 
days of credit-sales. They are answered 
practically and satisfactorily, in thousands of 
eases every business day of the year, by that 
modern bureau of commercial intelligence, 
the mercantile agency. And this is done not 
alone by any one institution which success- 
fully contests its right to be known as “‘the 
mercantile agency,” but. by that host of com- 
peting agencies which successfully cover 
various commercial and geographical fields. 
Throughout this article the term will be 
used in its broad sense as applying to all 
agencies. 

Prior to the establishment of themercantile 
agency, three courses were open to the mer- 
ehant. First, he could sell only for cash, thus 
insuring against loss by bad debts, but 
seriously limiting the extent of his sales. 
Secondly, he could maintain an expensive 
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every city, town and hamlet at least once each 
year. These travelers call upon every business 
man of any importance and give him the 
opportunity to submit a signed statement of 
his financial condition. He is asked to give 
figures, from inventory if possible, showing the 
value of his merchandise, accounts and bills 
receivable, cash, real estate and other assets. 
The matter of indebtedness is gone into in the 
same thorough manner, and he is requested to 
specify the amount he may be owing for mer- 
chandise, whether dueor pastdue; the amount 
due his bank, friends or relatives for borrowed 
money; the amount owing on real estate or 
chattel mortgage, and any other indebtedness, 
direct or contingent. General questions are 
then asked as to the amount of insurance on 
realestate and merchandise; amountof annual 
sales; and other questions tending to show his 
manner of doing business or the net result of 
cae his operations. Finally, he is asked to give 
He Shouted. 


eredit-department having its own traveling “Hsia Eel” local and trade references. The reporter then 
reporters who would often travel hundreds “They Only Owe interviews the local references and the regular 
of miles to write one report. Or, thirdly, he Us $10,000” correspondents of the agency, asking very 


could sell blindly on his own ‘‘judgment”’ 

and trust to luck to avoid heavy losses. To-day, upon 
the payment of an annual fee as small as fifty dollars, 
he may command the services of the mercantile agency 
to such an extent as to permit himself to sell freely 
to strangers in every State of the Union without excess- 
ive loss by reason of bad debts. Thousands of credit- 
departments are still maintained, but not to originate 
reports. On the contrary, their work consists almost 
entirely of receiving, analyzing and filing the reports of the 
mereantileagency. So perfect has thesystem of the agency 
become that the credit-man may obtain from its records, 
without a moment’s notice, detailed reports of the financial 
condition of any of the million and a half business men of 
the United States and Canada for the insignificant sum 
of twenty-five cents. 

How was this brought about? 

In 1841 Lewis Tappan, realizing the need of the credit 
man, established a mereantile agency in the city of New 
York for the purpose of furnishing the home record of the 
business men of the country. His staff was small and his 
effort weak, but he met a real want and achieved some 
success. His reports were meagre, obtained by mail, and 
largely in answer to an inquiry addressed “To the Post- 
master,” or, ‘‘To Any Justice of the Peace,” or “To the 
Leading Attorney,” without any idea of the fitness, interest 
or prejudice of the unknown correspondent who expressed 
his opinion without any hope of reward. Not infrequently 
the postmaster, who signed only as “‘Postmaster”’ when 
reporting on John Smith, was none other than John Smith 
himself, but the mercantile agency, and the subscriber to 
the agency, would accept the report as an impartial expres- 
sion of the opinion of a disinterested authority. 

While the reports lacked detail and some showed favor- 
itism or spite, experience proved that they were quite 
generally correct, and they were soon accepted as a 
valuable guide by the dispenser of credit, because they con- 
tained just the information he found it most difficult to 
obtain—the home record of the debtor. A number of 
agencies have since sprung up with improved ideas of re- 
porting, but the leading agencies are those which furnish 
primarily the home record of the parties on whom they 
report. 

Tappan never reaped the reward to which his enterprise 
entitled him, but others took up the work and prose- 
cuted it with such wisdom and persistent vigor that for 
many years the mercantile agency has been a mighty bul- 
wark of trade, promoting as well as protecting it, and has 
long been the chief source of worry to the business grafter 
and fraudulent debtor. Single agencies now have hundreds 
of branch offices located in the principal cities of the world. 
These offices employ thousands of city and traveling re- 
porters, stenographers and general clerks, and tens of 
thousands of correspondents with whom they are well 
acquainted and closely associated. They expend millions 
of dollars annually in gathering information, and receive 
yet other millions from their forty thousand subscribers. 

To obtain the information on which the reports are based 
the mercantile agency sends trained traveling reporters into 


particularly as to the character, habits and 
ability of the person making the statement. Claims as to 
the value and ownership of assets, or the nature and extent 
of liabilities, are established by the testimony of these 
references and correspondents, or by an appraisement of 
the assets and an examination of the county records. 

In case the reporter is still in doubt on any point, he 
writes to the creditors in other cities for general or special 
information. The usual questions asked of such creditors 
cover the length of time they have sold the account; the 
amount of the highest credit extended; the amount now 
owing; the amount past due; the amount of orders on 
hand to be filled; the usual length of time bills are allowed 
to run before payment; and an expression of opinion as to 
the desirability of the account. The information thus ob- 
tained is summarized in a report, and a rating, which will 
appear in the next edition of the reference book, is struck. 

The reports are usually dictated to a stenographer and 
written in manifold upon a cheap tissue paper. One 
tissue copy is pasted on a sheet of stiff manila paper and 
filed alphabetically, by towns or counties, in binders from 
one to three inches thick, but some offices are adopting 
more modern filing cases. Other tissue copies are sent to all 
the offices of the agency in the immediate vicinity and to 
several of the larger offices in Eastern cities. When inquiry 
is received the report. is copied on a ‘‘confidential blank.” 
A complete report, of an unfavorable nature, often runs 
about, as follows: 


FALL & WINTER, CLOTHING, ARCTIC, R. I. 
Kent County. 

John H. Fall (43-1600.) August 11, 1905 
Erastus W. Winter 234 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Fall is married, aged 48; Winter is a widower, aged 
about 42. They have been in business together since 
January, 1901, prior to which time Fall conducted the 
busines. alone and Winter was employed by him as a 
clerk. 

Fall started with a small capital in 1885 and seemed 
to make money. In 1891 he was burned out with a 
loss of $18,000, fully covered by insurance. He imme- 
diately resumed business, but about a year later he 
burned out with greater loss. He had some trouble 
settling with the msurance companies, and the fires 
have since remained a matter of some comment. 

In January, 1893, he made a signed statement show- 
ing total assets of $23,196.74, with total liabilities of 
only $1541.27, but 30 days later made a statement to 
the trade that his indebtedness was about $18,000, 
and his assets slightly under that. He asked for a 
general extension and later compromised his debts at 
35 centson the dollar. He made the settlement in cash 
and immediately resumed business, but he has not 
enjoyed the confidence of the trade. 

Winter worked ona salary up to the time of the 
death of his wife, when he inherited from her about 
$5000, which he immediately invested in the business. 


The reporter then appends the latest financial state- 
ment issued by Fall & Winter, and concludes in this 
fashion: 


They carry a very fair stock of goods which seems 
to be kept in good shape, and have some accounts 
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receivable. The real es 
found to be in the name o: 
H. Fall, wife of J. H. Fall, 


is not properly an asset of { 
firm. at the firm ma 
owing in confidential cha 


not. ascertained, and oy 
the past record of Fall aut 
ties do not advance an es 
of the net worth of the firm 

They buy principally m 
York, where it is reported that the account is not 
upon with much favor. Some houses, however, 
the account on short time and report that bills 2 
as agreed. The firm does not appear to be in 
credit. 

A. M. 8-12-05. 


The reporter soon learns to use all his five senses 
search for information, and, if he is to be a real s 
he must use that sixth sense called “agency in 
which often enables a reporter to arrive at the truth t] 
a carefully selected list of references and a number 
different authorities have deliberately or carelessly m 
him. The good reporter is usually somewhat pe: 
though some of the most cheerful optimists in the 
readily see the dark side of the other fellow’s venti 
favorable points are thrust upon him, but he mu 
analyze, theorize and dig again to get at hidden matters 
are of the most vital importance to the credit-man. ] 
a cheap reporter hidden away in the rural districts 
great. West, or submerged in the crowds of the Hast, 
discovers hidden facts and reaches wise conclusions 
manner that can only be ascribed to the possession 
goodly endowment of this ‘‘instinct.” The sense is | 
finable, but every reporter who has ever been ‘‘on 
street” knows that it exists and prays that he 
endowed with a double portion of it. 

One day, while in Clinton, a certain reporter obtai 
flattering statement from a firm conducting a sm 
partment store. The statement was made in all fr 
and no professional analysis of it would reveal any 
wrong, but the agency instinct of the reporter con 
him that something was concealed, and hestarted a 
References confirmed the statement in every d 
spoke in highest praise of the firm and its su f 
rience. The reporter might have been excused if 
made a favorable report, but his instinct would gi 
no rest. After further exhaustive investigation, | 
forced to the conclusion that the statement ec 
chronicled the facts unless the firm was owing son 
for borrowed money at bank. The banker had so 
assured him that the statement, which showed no | 
borrowed money, was absolutely correct and the fii 
entitled to the highest credit and confidence. Nev 
less, he returned to the bank and secured a private a 
with the president. 

“Now, Mr. Rocks,” said the reporter, “I fear th 
firm is in bad shape financially and I shall take 
rating unless I secure more favorable information 
have obtained up to date. If I withdraw the 
creditors will pounce upon the firm and they will p: 
fail. You certainly know all about them, and I want 
tell me, for their sake, all you know.” 

““The firm is perfectly solvent,” he replied. __ 

“T do not doubt their solvency, Mr. Rocks,” the ri 
replied ; “‘ but it is quite currently reported on thesti 
your bank is carrying the firm to the extent of $2 

“It’s a lie!” he shouted. 
only owe us $10,000!” , 

On another occasion the 
was revising all the reports in < 
when he became satisfied, 
the sixth sense, that the sta’ 
being made by the senior men 
a certain firm was a base fabri 
and this despite the fact that a 
vious reports were favorable. 
town was a very small one 
dealers more or less related by b 
or intermarriage. There was ni 
bank nor attorney in the town 
the reporter decided he wo d 
great difficulty in arriving 
truth. Pocketing the statem 
left by way of the front doc 
walked rapidly around to the 
the building, where the junior p 
was overhauling a threshing mé 
Without mentioning his call up 
senior member, he asked for 2 
ment of the firm’s condition, 
it. A comparison of the sté 
was enough to convince any one tie 
neither told the whole truth. “I 
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jrtner admitted indebtedness to one relative, and the 
er showed money borrowed from another, so that it is 
7 that, between them, they revealed their entire con- 
ential indebtedness. 

This same scent for trouble led the reporter to seek for 
find some valuable information in Davenport some 
ars ago. Hesaw a lawyer who was noted for the volume 
«his collection business walking down the street in com- 
jny with the cashier of a large bank. He immediately 
mised that they were out to collect a desperate claim, 
+ was disappointed to see them turn into the bank. A 
vy moments later the reporter sauntered into the bank to 
the cashier a few questions about some immaterial 
tter, but found that he and the attorney were in the 
esident’s private office. Shortly after the attorney left 
te reporter followed and watched him enter a store and 
ynain for some time. When the attorney departed, the 
yorter entered and charged the merchant with owing 
bank a large sum of money. This the merchant finally 
mitted, though both he and the banker had previously 
nied it. 

Many persons, even old subscribers, believe that the 
tsiness of the mercantile agency is confined to furnish- 
i the ordinary commercial reports, but this is far short 
cthe truth. The larger agencies have been doing a good 
}tsiness for many years with the leading life-insurance 
«npanies of the country, and 
sne smaller agencies have 
cvoted themselves entirely 
tlife-insurance inspection. 

; The companies require four 
‘ of reports, for which 
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xy are willing to pay repu- 
tole agencies as much as two 
(lars each. These are offi- 
clly designated Inquiry in 
Tgard to Agents, Inquiry in 
gard to Medical Examiners, 
Tyuiry in Regard to Appli- 
ent, and Death Claim 
Tyuiry. 

When about to employ an 
ie to solicit insurance the 
enpany is anxious to know 
nny details as to his char- 
aer; his habits, especially 
ato the use of intoxicating 
liuors; his previous occupa- 
tin; his success asasolicitor, 
evcially of life insurance; 

1 general standing and 

jjuaintance in the commu- 
ny; and some idea of his 
fiancial responsibility. The mercantile agency is fre- 

antly asked tosupply this information, and doesit readily 

1 accurately. 

[he medical examiner occupies a very important position 
iiife insurance, because the extent of the risk assumed by 
th company depends largely upon his observation and 
fislity. The companies often ask the mercantile agency 
state where and when the physician graduated; what 
character and habits appear to be; whether or not he is 
ifull possession of his faculties, especially of seeing and 

wing; whether or not he is likely to be true to the inter- 
es of the company, or permit his report to be colored by 
Psonal friendship or other influence which it is not deemed 
Miessary toname; and, finally, if he is the most prominent 
pysician in the community, and if not, who is. 

uife-insurance companies have lost a large amount of 
mney by reason of fraudulent death claims and have 
lerned to scrutinize closely all claims presented. In case 
oloubtthe mercantile agency is asked to ascertain whether 
Onot the insured is really dead; of what he died; the 
legth of the last illness; the part intoxicating liquor may 
hre played in hastening death; and the name and char- 
aler of the attending physician. 

‘ 3y far the larger number of inquiries made by life- 
MWarance companies are in regard to applicants for insur- 
ave. The questions asked by the various companies 
era little, but as a rule they are designed simply to dis- 
Hy whether the applicant is in good health, has a clean 
faily history, and is engaged in an occupation of.no more 
tin common risk. 

t is surprising, however, to see how often the occupa- 
1 of the applicant is misstated. This is due to a weak 
ire to appear to be holding a good position, as a rule, 
b) sometimes it is caused by the necessity of concealing 
aiazardous or forbidden occupation. A “restaurant 
Wter” in Davenport was found to be an ordinary bar- 
der, but the saloon did serve a free lunch. A “ paper- 
Auger” in the same city had probably learned that trade 
nus youth, but had not worked at it in years, and was 
Moriously a professional gambler. A ‘‘capitalist” in 
Rok Island was found to be a pauper who slept in a barn, 
Dged his clothing, and earned an occasional meal, and 
mre than an occasional drink, by cleaning cuspidors in 
‘loon. His application was for a large amount, and it is 
hilly that it was the work of conspirators, who would have 
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produced his dead body and claimed the money if the policy 
had been issued. These applications were rejected, but the 
applicants never learned what part the agency played, 
because the agency keeps all inquiries confidential, and the 
life-insurance companies insist that all their inquiries shall 
be treated so. 

The companies appear to have a particular horror of any 
one who tends bar, and frequently ask the question: ‘“Is 
there a bar on the premises, and if so, does he ever tend it?”’ 

Every little town in the West has its ‘‘ Pantorium Club,” 
which is nothing more nor less than a shoe-shining and 
trouser-pressing establishment. The reporter was amused 
once in receiving an inquiry for the proprietor of such a 
club to note that old question regarding a bar upon the 
premises. His answer was evidently not convincing, for 
the company made a second inquiry in the same case, 
asking: “Are you sure there is no bar on the premises?”’ 
The reporter was sure. 

As it is necessary for the reporter to see the.applicant, 
but conceal the real purpose of his interview, it is not 
unusual for him to attempt to buy or sell a horse, or a piano, 
or a house and lot. Sometimes he asks if it can be possible 
that this is the John Smith who married Abbie Brown, of 
Beanville, but he usually approaches the man as though he 
had the ordinary commercial inquiry and desired only to 
know his financial standing. During the interview a hollow 
cough by the reporter, or a stitch in the side or crick in the 
back, may be made to lead up to a talk on almost any dis- 
ease, and the talk frequently gets the applicant to admit 
some things which he had previously concealed. 

One of the most unusual inquiries ever handled by the 
reporter was that concerning a Swede employed in a factory 
in Moline. He had admitted in his application that he 
suffered from hay fever, but the examining physician had 
evidently reported that it was asthma. In order to arrive 
at the truth, the reporter was asked to learn how much 
and how often the applicant coughed; at what hour of the 
day and at what season of the year the cough was most 
severe; whether or not it was intermittent; and what was 
the condition of his general health. When it is remembered 
that in no circumstances must the Swede be permitted to 
suspect that an inquiry had been made, it becomes 
apparent that the reporter had a difficult task. After 
some thought he went to the residence of the applicant 
and met his wife. 

“Ts this Mrs. Peterson?’ he asked. ‘‘I represent the cele- 
brated French physician and surgeon, Doctor De Villiers, of 
Chicago. The doctor, after years of study and experiment, 
has discovered a cure for asthma that is not only infallible 
but instantaneous in its operation, and pleasant to take. 
He expects to open an office here in a few weeks, but wishes 
to obtain a few testimonials first. To this end I am looking 
up a few well-known cases of the disease which the doctor 
will be pleased to cure free of charge. I understand that 
Mr. Peterson has a very bad case of asthma of long stand- 
ing. Will he permit the doctor to cure it without expense?’”’ 

Mrs. Peterson replied that her husband had ‘“‘autumnal 
eatarrh.”’ The reporter volunteered, if she could show a 
single asthmatic symptom, to throw the whole thing into 
a fine case of asthma and cure it on the spot with one dose of 
Doctor De Villiers’ Infallible and Instantaneous Cure for 
Asthma. In an effort to uncover such symptom, Mrs. 
Peterson launched into a long description of the inception 
and history of the disease in which the reporter was fairly 
lost in medical terms. At the end, the reporter admitted 
that the case did not come in his line and declined to treat 
it, but the interview was not fruitless, because it showed a 
very bad state of health of the applicant, resulting in almost 
complete blindness and deafness. A few minutes later the 
reporter, in the guise of an employment agent, interviewed 
Peterson at the factory and felt sure that all his wife 
had said was true. The foreman of the shop stated 
that Peterson had not been able to work more than half 
time during the year, and the investigation was complete. 

The reporter had an 
inquiry for a tailor in this 
same city at an earlier 
date, but was surprised 
to find that the tailor had 
been forced, on account 
of crime, to flee the city 
five years before. The 
character of the man, 
and the circumstances 
attending the inquiry, 
led him to believe that 
the tailor had conspired 
to defraud the company, 
but the policy, thanks 
to the report of the 
agency, was never 
issued. 

Of recent years fire- 
insurance companies 
have become liberal 
patrons of the mercan- 
tile agency, requiring, 
in addition to the usual 
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commercial report, a 
short history of any fire 
loss the insured may have 
suffered in the past. The 
companies are now sav- 
ing considerable loss by 
canceling the policy 
where they find evidence 
of repeated fires. 

Insurance and trust 
companies sometimes ask 
the agency to appraise 
real estate upon which 
they are about to loan 
money, for which service 
they usually pay a fee 
of two dollars. The infor- 
mation desired includes 
the present and prospec- 
tive value of the ground 
and improvements; the 
gross amount of rent re- 
ceived and the probable 
permanency of the de- 
mand for it. This work 
is rather dull, and, as the 
reporter never knows 
what representations 
have been made, he never knows whether or not he has 
revealed an attempted swindle. 

Those companies which bond employees find the agency 
offers valuable information for their guidance in issuing 
bonds. They want the agency to tell various facts relating 
to the applicant, such as his character and habits; his gross 
income; his style of living; the number of those depend- 
ent upon him for support, with their style of living; his 
proneness to gamble or speculate; his indebtedness and 
his net worth. 

The work of the agency extends past reports on indi- 
viduals and corporations which are the creatures of the 
body politic, and includes reports on the commonwealth 
itself and its various municipalities. Banking houses often 
wish to know the value of various municipal bonds, and ask 
the agency to report upon the city issuing them. Such 
reports must include the number of the population of the 
city; its assessed valuation; its bonded debt; the amount 
of warrants outstanding; the length of time such warrants 
are usually permitted to run before payment; the price 
at which such warrants can be sold; the past record of the 
city as to defaulting on principal or interest on its bonded 
debt. 

Although the custom is probably not sanctioned by the 
firm, certain favored subscribers often obtain special infor- 
mation regarding the character, habits and financial stand- 
ing of a prospective bridegroom for the edification of a 
thrifty bride or her anxious parents. But let it be said, to 
the glory of the American bride, that her inquiries almost 
invariably deal with the character and habits of the man, 
and but little interest is shown in his financial condition. 

The reporter had a case in which he was asked for the 
ordinary report on an Allegheny merchant for the benefit 
of an unknown subscriber to an office located up the State. 
He turned out quite a complete report, beginning, ‘‘Heisa 
married man about forty years of age,’’ when the fact was 
his wife had been dead for two years. The report was 
issued in the usual course, but was immediately followed 
bya frantic telegram asking: “Are you sure he is married ?”’ 
This gave the reporter his first intimation that matrimony 
was intended, and he hastened to assure the blushing bride 
that the lumberman had been an honest widower for two 
years. Several months later the press announced the 
nuptials of the happy couple. 

Not long since an anxious father in Arkansas asked the 
agency to look carefully into the character and habits of 
a young man in Pittsburg who wanted to wed his 
daughter, much to the daughter’s delight. The 
young man’s own uncle, a prominent business man, 
furnished enough information to show that the young 
man was a worthless rake. While he knew nothing 
of the source of the inquiry, the uncle remarked that 
the young fool wanted to marry a girl in Arkansas 
when he was unable to support himself. The 
reporter has not yet received cards and believes 
that the engagement is broken. 

Instances are known where the agency has been 
asked to assist a puzzled congregation to choose a 
pastor. Such inquiries are likely to deal with his 
age; the size of his family; his present salary; 
his style of delivery; his success in the pulpit; his 
success in pastoral work; and such other matters 
as may appear to various members of the committee 
having the matter in charge. 

These various inquiries are answered by the 
mercantile agency and the information is furnished 
usually with commendable accuracy and always 
most exact impartiality. What other fields it will 
cover, if aught remain to be conquered, perhaps 
time alone will tell. 


The Doctor, After 
Years of Study, Has Discovered . 
a Cure that is Not Only 

Infallible but Instantaneous” 
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not a matter about which 

educators themselves have 
very much to say. It is settled 
for them by outside conditions— 
chiefly by child-labor laws. If you 
prohibit children from werking in 
factories or in shops or even in 
their homes, you must find some place to take care of 
them. Theschool is the only available place. Therefore, 
as long as this prohibition lasts, whether the limit be ten 
years or twelve or fourteen, you must compel the children 
to go to school. 

During the compulsory period education must be free. 
This is a practical necessity, if not a theoretical one. If 
you prevent a poor man from enjoying the profits of his 
children’s labor, you cannot successfully impose upon him 
the additional burden of paying the cost of their schooling. 
You can hardly go so far as to compel him to pay for 
their textbooks without giving just ground of complaint. 
The burdens of a man with a large family are so great that 
it is neither equitable nor politic to increase them. 

Beyond the limit set by the child-labor laws the case is 
different. It becomes a matter of choice whether the 
children go to school; and the majority do not. There is 
no logical necessity for giving free education to the children 
who choose to go to school. There are some reasons for 
it, there are other reasons against it. During the last 
fifty years the public has been more impressed by the 
former group of reasons than by the latter. A man who 
has raised a large family of children is an object of public 
approbation; people therefore wish to lighten his burdens 
instead of increasing them. Those who value higher educa- 
tion most are often least able to pay for it; and by confining 
it to the rich you may confine it to those who will be unable 
to appreciate it. The exclusion of the poor from high- 
school courses may tend to create class distinctions, both 
in school and in professional life; and this is a thing which 
it is the object of democracy to avoid. As a result of these 
considerations, free high schools have been multiplied and 
improved more rapidly than any other part of the American 
educational system. Although the increase of attendance 
at the common schools has been moderate, the increase of 
attendance at high schools has been enormous. Nor has 
the influence of these arguments stopped with the high 
schools. It has been felt in scarcely less degree by our col- 
leges and universities. They have been helped both by 
public taxation and by private endowment. Although 
there are few colleges where education is absolutely free, 
there are still fewer where the pupil pays the full expense 
of his instruction, or anything like it. Not less marked 
than this increase in pecuniary support has been the in- 
crease in the number of college students. The percentage 
of growth of American colleges in the last generation has 
been less than in the high schools, but it has been decidedly 
greater than in the common schools. 
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HIS movement has not ceased. But certain evils are 

making themselves felt which may cause a reaction, or, 
at any rate, a change of direction, in the immediate future. 
In our desire to throw the learned professions open to all, 
we are creating what the Germans call a learned proletariat 
—a body of citizens who are making a poor living as law- 
yers or clerks, instead of making a good living as craftsmen 
or machinists. In our desire to put higher education within 
the reach of those who value it but cannot afford it, we 
have encouraged people to study classics and mathematics 
who do not value these things at all, but take them simply 
because they are offered free. To teach this large body of 
pupils who are studying what they do not really want, we 
employ a large number of teachers who have no special 
aptitude for the work of instruction. Instead of offering 
careers to a small group of men and women who can do 
good service at high rates, the American educational sys- 
tem calls for a large group of men and women to do indif- 
ferent service at low rates. The increased demand for 
school and college teachers has not been attended by an 
increase in salaries, but in many grades of school and college 
work by a diminution. Nor is it possible to see how this 
evil can be avoided so long as our school and college boards 
are dominated by the ideal of giving a moderate degree 
of culture to as large a number of citizens as possible. 

It is worse than useless to attract men into the teaching 
profession by university fellowships, and then leave them 
to starve. Such a policy has precisely the opposite effect 
from that which its advocates intend. It draws into the 
ranks of college instructors a number of men of the type 
who will choose whatever calling is made easiest for them 
at the start. This creates an artificially stimulated com- 
petition for places as teachers—the surest means of driving 
teachers’ salaries down below the level which a first-rate 
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man needs and demands. It makes the profession of the 
teacher a harbor for the improvident rather than a prize 
for the competent. 

It is easier to analyze the existing situation than to pre- 
dict what will be done or prescribe what ought to be done. 
The plan which seems most promising is to substitute 
technical training for a part of the broader general 
education which is now given in the high schools and 
colleges. 

Wherever we can introduce efficient technical training 
we can charge proper fees for it; lightening the load upon 
the taxpayer, increasing the interest of the pupil, and 
raising the compensation of the teacher. For, whatever 
may be true of the system of general education, it is beyond 
doubt that a good system of technical education can be 
made to pay a large part of its cost. Though the teachers 
in a technical school usually receive somewhat higher 
salaries than teachers of corresponding grade in a high 
school or a college, the superior zeal of the pupils and the 
greater homogeneity of their needs and demands make it 
possible so to organize the courses of instruction that the 
teacher’s economic efficiency is increased much more than 
in proportion to the difference in salary. 


A System Based on Common-Sense 


HE fees for such education may sometimes constitute a 
burden upon the student; but the effect of technical 
instruction on the earning power is so obvious that this is 
a burden which is cheerfully assumed and for which it is 
comparatively easy to make provision. There are, of 
course, some kinds of technical education which are com- 
mercially unprofitable, especially in a school which is more 
concerned to maintain high standards than to secure large 
fees. But with all these exceptions, good technical educa- 
tion can be made to pay for itself much more nearly than 
good general education. 

If it can once be recognized that technical education 
should become practically universal, and that people can 
well afford to pay a certain amount to get such education 
for themselves or for their children, the cost of our sys- 
tem of general education can be greatly reduced. Not 
merely because some of the children who now go to the 
high school or the college would go to a technical school 
instead. This reduction in numbers, though an appre- 
ciable part of the effect, would not be the chief one. The 
development of a really good technical school system 
should result in relieving our high schools of some of the 
most expensive and least efficient parts of their present 
work. To-day, in order to meet the varied demands of all 
the pupils who want to go to our high schools, we have a 
great variety of courses which are supposed to prepare for 
commerce or trade. These courses are not quite specialized 
enough to serve the purpose of a technical education. 
They simply attract to the high school, by a rather illusory 
promise of technical training, a number of pupils who do 
not care for the general course of study and can get 
comparatively little profit from it. If it were frankly 
recognized that it would be better for the public to have 
these students go into a technical course at once, instead 
of studying a year or two longer in the high school, the 
regular high-school courses could be made so much more 
compact and so much reduced in number that we could 
have better teaching at less expense, and pay high salaries 
to a small force of instructors instead of low salaries to a 
large one. 

And what is true of the high school in this respect is 
measurably true, also, of the college. I do not mean that 
we should ever go back in either college or high school to 
the fixed curriculum of ancient times. Different kinds 
of pupils get at their studies by different methods. We 
have to recognize these differences of mental habit and 
provide for them. But we can fully meet the needs of 
these separate classes of minds without teaching so many 
separate subjects as we do at present. Once let the tech- 
nical school come to its true place in our educational 
system, and we can drop from our high schools and 
colleges a great many of the so-called “‘ practical”’ courses, 
which usually cram the pupil with facts that he will have 
to unlearn in after life, and are really the most unpractical 
thing we have. 

If these ideas were carried out we might expect to see 
our educational system divided into three parts: 

1, A universal common-school education. This would 
occupy the years in which child-labor was prohibited. 


November 4, 


During this time school attendance 
should be compulsory and teachin; 
should be free. rae | 
2. A system of technical educatic 
which should be practically universal 
This result would be reached, no 
by making it compulsory upor 
one, but by making its ady 
obvious to all. For the more mechanical tra 
period of technical education should begin immed 
after the close of common-school education, and be 
comparatively brief. For others, like those of f 
nologist, the engineer, the physician or the lawy 
would begin at a later period and continue longer. 
would be charged, not only for the purpose of makin 
part of our system as nearly self-supporting as po; 
but with the view of stimulating the application ¢ 
pupils and increasing the salaries of the teachers. 
3. An opportunity for advanced general education 
should fill the time, af any time existed, between the clo 
common-school period and the beginning of technical | 
This higher education, under the proposed system, 
not be either universal or gratuitous. We should er 
age students to pursue it only so far as they really ¢ 
it; and as a help in deciding this question we should 
a reasonable charge for such education, instead of 
it free of cost. 
For help in this movement we must look to pri 
rather than to public taxes. If people tax thems 
education, they usually want to have that education 
free, and are likely to care more for the increase in its 
tity than for the improvement of its quality. 
gifts can be made to correct this error in two ways. — 
can be used to start new experiments in technical 
tion, which involve loss at first, but are intended to 
nearly self-supporting in the end; or they can be so 
as to increase the compensation of the teaching p’ 
and make it attractive to the men of the future. 
A good private school or college can always | 
things for which it knows that the public will pay 
their value has been proved by the test of time, 1] 
desires to do some other things which are more exp 
tal, and which will not pay at the start, even if 
going to pay in the end. It is most important 
should have the opportunity for the latter kind of 
well as for the former. Confine our schools to the 
of assured success and you put a stop to all pro 
give them an endowment which can be used for ' 
tion of wise experiments and you enable them co1 
to enlarge their field of activity and the infh 
those who have them in charge. Every unive! 
technical college, or large academy which has a 
endowment fund available for those experiment: 
power of adapting itself to public needs and of anti 
those needs for the future which no other institu 
command. 


Don’t Let the Good Men Starve © 


Be DIRECT these experiments successfully y 
have good men; and if you want good men 
have endowments which will keep them from sta 
This does not mean that the income from such endo 
should always be directly appropriated to the sa 
They may be used to give a professor more assista 
shall relieve him of the burden of teaching duties 
able him to supplement his salary by work as an e 
a writer. They may be given in the form of im 
facilities for research and publication, which enak 
to increase his reputation and improve his position 1 
world at large. They may be given in the form 01 
grants for investigation, which the professor can 
addition to his regular work, or in the form of 
lectureships, which will serve as prizes in their se 
lines. 7 

The main thing is to give the leaders in educati 
rewards, which make the career attractive socially 
as intellectually, and thus draw into its ranks 
who can do progressive work or organize it succe 
Even though the direct value of the particular in 
tion or the particular lectureship may be comp 
small, the indirect value as a reward of effort 
stimulus to progress is great. 

The danger to the teaching profession due to the 
of such rewards is more serious than most people v 
stand. Themen whoare already in it will continue 
partly from love of the work and partly because t 
not help themselves. But the spectacle of unre’ 
devotion is not always calculated to stimulate an 
men in the next generation to follow in their fo 
Here, perhaps, even more than in the establish 
new technical courses, is the opportunity for private el 
ments to do vet best work. 
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SEEKING INVESTMENT 


Odell. ‘‘If you can’t 
-& break a man any 
er way, you can do it 
} law—if you're ready to 
ty the price.” 

dell was not a voluble 
yn, but his remarks sel- 
ém needed explanation or repetition. They 
gierally came as sharp as a bullet from a rifle, 
gi as directly to the mark; but this time I did 
yt catch his meaning, and told him so. 

_ ‘Straitson makes a specialty of his patent 
by-rakes, does he not?” 

‘He makes practically nothing else,” I an- 
sered. 

_‘There’s a lot of old patent rights among our 
poers, Mr. Dubble. Hunt up something that 
avedates his—that covers a hay-rake of some 
kd—anything will do. Then sue him for in- 
figement, and carry it up till you swamp him.” 

‘gazed at him silently for a few moments; 
tm he went on: 

It'll be an easy job. Straitson’s at the 
exical point most young business men reach, 

ere a fast-growing business, no matter how 
pifitable, gets ahead of the capital. The 

jority of them never weather that point— 
vess they call in outside help quickly—and 
tt Straitson won’t do. A heavy lawsuit will 
dyn him. He can spare no money for costs, 
al I take it that you’re ready to throw in 
t or twenty thousand.” 
leaned back in my chair in bewilderment at 
tl bluntness and—er—even brutality, as it seemed for 
tl moment to me, of his suggestion, and before I could 
nke any reply Odell was called away, so I settled down 
targue it out with myself. 

In my efforts to develop the Lorsford Implement Works, 
ovhich I now possessed almost the entire amount of stock, 
liad become deeply impressed with the importance of 

king some combination with Straitson. He was owner 
01 factory at Hoppel Falls, eighty miles north of Toons- 
ve. Both of us were making hay-rakes— of different pat- 
tias, of course—and it was very evident that if one of 
tlse machines was thrown out, and our manufacturing 
fcilities and energies confined to one style only, the ma- 
elnes could be built much more economically, and a con- 

arable saving be also effected in the distribution. But 
Sjaitson had refused to entertain any proposition for 
cabining, and had also declined a fair offer to sell out. 

t was this condition of affairs which called forth Odell’s 
sigestion. He was secretary of the Lorsford Implement 
Wrks, and naturally enthusiastic about their development. 

argued to myself this way: ‘‘ Economic progress has 
e\r been pitiless in its sacrifices. The wishes of the few 
mst give way before the welfare of the many. Here are 
t) farmers, hard-working, industrious 
ail frugal, who ought to have these 
Siplies at as low a figure as the en- 
terise and skill of the manufacturer 
c reduce them. And here is Strait- 
8¢, stubbornly blocking the way to a 
Sistantial saving of cost.” 

10 L began to look for a patent to 
seve my purpose. 

‘he old proprietor of our works, 
Lsford, had been rather careless in 
hi purchase of such things. Some 
hil proved to be of value, but many 
we worthless. It was among the 
laer, however, that we found one 
ujn which we concluded we could 
cey out our plan. It antedated 
Shitson’s patent by some months, 
at. described some kind of a rake— 
nin any way similar to his. Still, 
as)dell said, our opinion was not evi- 
dice. The courts were established to 
dtide upon difference and similarity. 
0 T instructed our lawyers to com- 
ice suit against Straitson for in- 
frgement of this patent, calling for 
alaccounting of the profits. While 
th lawyers were preparing the prelim- 
imvy papers, I got Tilson to go over 
tofoppel Falls for a few days. He 
he a slight acquaintance with a man 
W) worked in Straitson’s shipping- 
Tom, and, by adroit management, he 
Olpined from this fellow a list of the 
ers who handled their goods —also, 
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of all the customers to whom they had shipped direct dur- 
ing the previous year. This cost me a couple of hundred 
dollars—at least Tilson said it did, but it’s surprising how 
little dependence can be placed on men in such matters. 
However, it was worth that, and much more, for I caused 
circular letters to be addressed to all these customers, 
telling them of the commencement of the suit and notify- 
ing them that, as the Straitson rake was an infringement 
upon ours, we should look to them for royalties. This 
was only business. 

Certainly this was a severe blow to Straitson, for, of 
course, the dealers would not handle his goods excepting 
under a satisfactory guarantee against all liability—and 
this was a pretty heavy proposition for a man of limited 
resources. Furthermore, it headed him off from obtaining 
any outside capital, if he attempted at last to do so. 

But he put up astubborn fight, engaging excellent talent 
to defend his case. Wesecured two of the keenest, shrewd- 
est practitioners whom we could find, and, although we had 
no hope of gaining our suit, our men knew how to conduct 
it satisfactorily. At the trial they introduced every tech- 
nical point which could be brought in and wrangled over, 
and took numerous exceptions to the judges’ rulings, thus 
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piling up a mass of material 
for an appeal to a higher 
court. It was all very ex- 
pensive, as, of course, such 
matters always are, but I 
consoled myself with the 
thought that Straitson had 
to meet as big a load as my- 
self—that his checks had to be just as large, 
while his bank-account was but a fraction of 
what I could command. 

So the months passed, and we were drifting 
along toward the second trial, when Odell came 
into my office hastily one afternoon, exclaim- 
ing: 

“The fight is over, Mr. Dubble!” And he 
laid the Hoppel Falls Daily Item before me. 
A prominent article stated that Straitson had 
disappeared — that he had raised all the cash he 
possibly could, and decamped, leaving his cred- 
itors to settle matters between themselves. 

It was an unfortunate ending to his career. 
He was a bright, energetic young man, and if 
he had accepted my offers, and not stood in the 
way of the great wheels of progress, he might 
now have been a prosperous and useful citizen. 

My patience and perseverance brought their 
reward. The creditors took their affairs into 
court, and in due time the plant was sold under 
its order. There was but little competition in 
the bidding, and when J had secured the whole 
thing, and figured out the totals, I found that 
my law-costs had proved a very satisfactory 
investment. 

So at last matters were in the shape I wanted them, and 
when Rainsford asked me cheerfully what I was going to 
do with it all, my elation was so great that I perhaps over- 
stepped my usual caution and told him all my plans. 
True, he was my wife’s father, and held a small block of 
stock in the Lorsford Implement Works, so, of course, 
he was directly interested in the matter. 

“Rainsford,” said I, ‘‘I’ll make these the biggest imple- 
ment works in the country! I'll start up the Straitson 
plant at once, and with the two small shops here’’—I had 
bought these months before— ‘‘and our Lorsford plant, 
there is capacity for handling thirty-five hundred men.” 

““How about the capital, Dick? What are you going to 
do about that?” 

“‘T’ll put in every drop of water that the thing will possi- 
bly hold!” 

“You can put in one hundred to one,” he retorted with 
alaugh. ‘‘ Nobody will kick till you try to sell stock.” 

“T don’t mean anything unreasonable, Rainsford. Now 
listen! These four plants have cost me $900,000. Then 
there has been some expense. I’ve also been buying upa 
lot of patent rights. I don’t know that they are good for 
anything in the way of manufacturing, but they didn’t cost 
much and they are good things to talk 
about and call assets and write stock 
upon. You can’t deny that!” 

He nodded knowingly, and I con- 
tinued : 

“Tt all foots up, in round figures, 
to nearly a million. Now, I propose 
to bring the four plants under one 
company, and capitalize at ten mil- 
lions.” 

“Tt won’t do, Dick! You can do 
that in car lines, or gas companies — 
wherever you have a big franchise— 
but you'll never float manufacturing 
stock as wet as that.” 

“T intend to show a dividend on 
that ten millions before offering one 
share to the public.” 

He stared at me in evident surprise, 
then shook his head doubtfully: 
“This thing isn’t possible!” 

‘Tt is possible!”’ I said vehemently, 
even slapping the table in my earn- 
estness. ‘‘It is possible! There are 
but two or three lines of manufacture 
that are run to-day anywhere near 
their limit of earning capacity. In 
all others there are loose ends some- 
where. Hither the plants are badly 
planned, or the equipment is not the 
most efficient, or else the labor is 
poorly handled. I'll put a few hun- 
dred thousand more into this, and 
I’ll make it a model plant and show 
a profit on ten millions.” 
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‘‘There’s such a thing as going too far that way, Dick.” 

“Those are my plans, Rainsford. I own, now, three- 
fourths of the Lorsford stock and the other three plants 
outright. I am determined to go on with all this, but I 
don’t wish to force you. You've got $100,000 in Lors- 
ford, and if you don’t agree with these plans heartily, I'll 
willingly buy you out—but I don’t want you to go out, 
Rainsford! The Good Book says: ‘Cast in thy lot among 
us; let us all have one purse.’”’ 

“‘T don’t intend to go out, Dick, my boy; I’ve plenty of 
confidence in you. Go ahead, and I’ll stay with you!”’ 

“T’m heartily glad of that,” said I fervently. ‘‘I must 
have a few of the best men with me, and you are one of 
them. Odell is a good man—a very useful man, indeed; 
and I’ve secured a treasure, I believe, in MeGregor.” 

‘“Who’s he?” 

“‘He was superintendent of the Straitson factory, and, 
from what I’ve seen and heard of him, I consider him a 
more valuable acquisition than even the factory itself.” 

“Ts he the big, black-bearded man who was in here talk- 
ing with you yesterday? I caught a remark of his, Dick, 
which struck me rather forcibly.” 

“What was that?” 

“I don’t know what brought it up, but he said: ‘There’s 
no man living and working i in any capacity but can doa 
little more than he is doing?’”’ 

“Yes, that’s MeGregor!’”’ I said with a laugh. 
guess he means it and lives up to it, too!” 

A few days after this I went over to Hoppel Falls with 
McGregor, to see about the reopening of the works there. 

*‘T don’t know much about financing,” said McGregor ; 
“it’s never been in my line. Give me a good gang, and a 
proper plant, with up-to-date equipment, and I’ll give you 
all the profit there is in the goods — every cent!” 

“I’m disposed to be liberal about the equipment,” I 
said. ‘I thoroughly appreciate the importance of that, 
and my intention is to consolidate all these factories into 
one big plant at Toonsville. Of course, in the mean time, 
it is understood that you take general supervision of them.” 

‘“‘That’s putting your eggs all in one basket, Mr. Dubble,” 
he quietly remarked. “If a big fire should occur at 
Toonsville, you would be crippled entirely, until you could 
rebuild. That’s worth thinking about, but far more impor- 
tant is the fact that if you bunch your men together you 
can’t handle them so well. They fraternize too much. Put 
your three Toonsville plants into one yard, and leave this 
alone—making additions here as business demands. Then 
you can play one off against the other.” 

“But there’s a saving of expense in running them all 
together, Mac.” 

“That saving is small compared with the saving you 
can make in wages. Now, for instance, your Toonsville 
foundrymen are getting at least ten per cent. more than 
we’ve been paying here. You’d like to reduce that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Certainly, but that means a fight. 
organized.” 

“That’s it!” he retorted savagely. ‘‘And that’s what 
we must always look out for. Now, our foundry here in 
Hoppel Falls has good capacity. Suppose I at once get a 
crew on and start up? As soon as we are in good running 
order here, you put your Toonsville men up against a ten 
per cent. cut. They'll strike, of course, and you at once 
send your patterns over here. We make the castings and 
ship them back. Then you give out information freely 
that you will move all your works over here. That’ll put 
the tradespeople on your side and scare the rest of your 
hands thoroughly. Then you can jump on to the other 
little plants the same way. You can work this thing, Mr. 
Dubble, so that, inside of a year, the Toonsville plant, as 
well as this, will be an open shop. By butting one against 
the other, you can adjust the pay in good shape.” 

I soon made up my mind that McGregor was right. In 
fact, his plan showed very bright possibilities of develop- 
ment. I therefore closed my mouth, absolutely, as to my 
plans for increasing the Toonsville works. I decided to 
bring the men into proper subjection first, and nothing 
would do that so effectively as to keep them guessing. 

During the next few weeks I reorganized the four plants 
into one corporation, under the title of The Etna Imple- 
ment Company—capital, ten millions: one million in six 
per cent. preferred stock, and nine millions common. A 
bonus of nine shares of common went with every share of 
preferred, and, as I had furnished almost the entire capital, 
I, of course, took almost the entire stock issue in payment 
for my interests. Rainsford and Lorsford each held a small 
block, and I invited the former to take the presidency. Our 
organization was completed by the appointment of myself 
as vice-president, and Odell as secretary and treasurer. 

Then I began to act on McGregor’s suggestion regarding 
the men. A notice of a twelve per cent. reduction to the 
foundrymen was posted at the Toonsville Works, fol- 
lowed by a howl of defiance from them—and they went 
out. I was ready for this, and the same day shipped a car- 
load of patterns to Hoppel Falls. McGregor jumped his 
men on to them at once, and was soon shipping back cast- 
ings. I stood in well with our local papers—I always took 
care to do that—and they commented piteously on my 
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announced intention to move all the work to the Falls. 
There was great consternation at this. The loss of the three 
factories, employing together nearly two thousand hands, 
would be a grievous blow to our little town. 

When the foundrymen had cooled down and dispersed 
somewhat, I tackled the hands in the small tools shop, cut- 
ting them ten per cent. Although some quit, the larger 
part stayed on. They were mostly old hands with families, 
and many had homes partly paid for. To them leaving 
this shop meant leaving the town, for I controlled the only 
employment open to them here. At the first talk of a 
strike I had ordered several freight cars to be put on the 
siding and announced that I would ship the machines at 
once to the Falls—and the men gave in without a struggle. 

The beauties of McGregor’s scheme developed as the 
months passed along. I closed up the two smaller plants 
at Toonsville, sending some of the men to the Falls, and 
taking the others into the big shop. Then we reopened 
the foundry and hired any man who came along—union or 
non-union—and soon had an efficient force at the reduced 
rates. When I had got this plant figured down pretty fine, 
McGregor tackled the wood-workers at his end with a 
rousing cut. He bluffed them with the threat that if they 
made any difficulty we should move everything over to 
Toonsville and consolidate all the work at that point. 

“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.”” We kept the men 
guessing and uncertain; and when the first year closed, 
both plants were running peacefully, both were open shops, 
and the scale of wages at Toonsville was brought down to 
as low a level as that at Hoppel Falls. 

Altogether, I was well satisfied. And as we plunged into 
the new year, Mac showed no cessation of ability and 
resource. 

He was tireless in my interests, indefatigable when it 
came to devising new ways of making a better showing in 
the factory. He would split one into halves, and then 
split the half that had not gone into our profits into 
quarters and the quarters into eighths. 

One day he said to me: 

“Those lumpers are getting too much, Mr. Dubble. We 
can drop them to twelve cents an hour.” 

I looked at him doubtfully. ‘‘That’s getting it down 
pretty fine, McGregor—seven-twenty a week!” 

“Tt’s enough!” he retorted savagely. ‘‘ Every cent they 
get over a bare subsistence goes for drink. We may as well 
have that as the rum-sellers. It’s better for the men, too.” 

This was the first time I had ever heard him say any- 
thing about the men’s welfare. ‘I suppose you are right 
as to that, Mac. Do you think you can carry it out?” 

‘Sure of it! Tl tackle the Falls plant first.” 

There were about three hundred of these laborers at that 
end—unskilled workers, of course, many of them for- 
eigners. They had no union, but when we posted our 
notice reducing the pay from sixteen to twelve cents, they 
went out in abody. Mac telegraphed an order to a Chicago 
agency for three hundred strike-breakers, and two days 
after they arrived on a special train. There was some 
trouble at first—fights and stone-throwing, and little mat- 
ters like that — but we provided our new men with quarters 
in the grounds for a couple of weeks, and after that things 
went on quietly as before. Later, our Toonsville laborers 
gave in without a struggle. 

I was looking over the balance-sheet with Odell at the 
end of the second year when Rainsford came in. I could 
not help showing my elation. ‘‘ You remember my pre- 
diction as to paying a dividend on the common stock, two 
years ago?”’ I inquired. 

“‘T certainly do,” he answered. 

‘“And it’s certainly done!” I retorted. ‘‘The regular 
profits are more than enough to pay the dividend on the 
preferred stock, and we’ve effected a saving on the pay-roll 
sufficient to pay five per cent. on the common.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Nevertheless it’s done, Rainsford. We've carried 
three thousand hands the past year—the average cut has 
been three dollars per week for each man, or a total of 
nearly four hundred and fifty thousand dollars.’”’ 

“And never had a strike!” 

“Nothing serious. Of course, there has been a running 
fight right along, and there will probably continue to be— 
but that’s what Mac lives for.” 

““That’s about what he said to me yesterday.” 

““What did he say?” 

““T made some remarks about the excellent condition of 
our factories, and he said: ‘Mr. Rainsford, it may be so, 
but. I never see the things which are right —my training 
for fifteen years has been to see only the things which are 
wrong. That’s all I’m ever looking for.’”’ 

It was not long before he saw something wrong. 

““Mr. Dubble,” he said to me one morning, ‘‘there’s 
something going on among the union men. I suspect 
they’re gettin’ the others into line.” 

“Is there no way, Mac,” I inquired, looking keenly at 

“him, “‘of getting next to them—of finding out what goes 
on at their meetings?” 

“There is! One of the men has been detected in steal- 
ing brasses and some small tools—he’s recording secretary 
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of the Ironworkers’ Union, and if you wait here 
while you’ll see that he accepts an engagement tok 
my secretary also.” ; 
McGregor telephoned out to the mill, Ondertags 
Coombs, to come to the office. In a few momen 
peared. I’d noticed him before around the y 
insignificant and rather under-sized man. Althov 
did not look to me as though he expected to be aceu 
theft, he was ill at ease—as, indeed, was any ma 
McGregor called to the office. 
““Coombs,” said the superintendent, in a h 
nant voice, ‘‘you’ve been stealing from the 
We've got brasses back from Cohn’s junk-sho 
officer’s on the way to your house now with 
warrant.” ' 
The suddenness and savageness of the 
guished the trifling show of courage and self-r 
man possessed. He turned gray—livid. 
“Mr. McGregor,” he gasped, throwing out his 
pealingly, ‘‘you won’t push me for this! It wa 
little I took, an’ I'll make it good, s’help me God 
I was hard up—awful hard up. The woman’s 
an’ I couldn’t make the wages meet nohow 
been a doctor to.pay, med’cine to get, an’ fiv 
to look out for—an’ all out o’ eight dollars a w 
He was looking now with terrified inte 
McGregor’s eyes—looking for one little gleam 
ing pity. And thus looking he saw nothing whi 
afford him the slightest hope—nothing to relieve 
and tenseness of his situation. He dropped on 
and upon them worked toward the superintende 
grasping the arm convulsively: 
““Mr. McGregor, I tell you my woman’s bin 
sick now—an’ it’ll kill her if you send me up! 
think of doin’ wrong—it seemed so little—and | 
the few dimes—Oh, God! how I needed them!” | 
““The evil bow before the good, and the wi 
gates of the righteous.’”’ It was a pitiful scene 
that if I had been handling the man I might 
weak enough to have given him a dollar and sent 
to his job. But McGregor was unmoved. 
““You’re secretary of the union?” he demand 
“Tam. And what will they think of me?” 
“You can go back to work,” continued Me 
you obey my orders.” iY 
‘*Go back to work? Obey your orders?” re 
man in astonishment. He leaped to his feet, s 
out protestations of gratitude and docility, the 
ing from his eyes. 
““You know where [ live,” the superintenden 
‘‘T shall expect to see you there to-night with t 
of the union.”’ 
For a full half minute the man stood there s 
The hunted, terrified look returned. ‘For 
Heaven, Mr. McGregor, ask me something e 
do that! I dasn’t! They’d kill me if they fou 
can’t play traitor to them—Id as lief go to jail! 
“Tt’s your choice,” retorted McGregor g 
back to work now and think it over. If I do 
records to-night you go to jail in the morning.’ 
Coombs tottered toward the door, whe 
stopped him. 
“And hark you, Coombs, don’t think you’v 
skip out, because I mean to have you, Coombs! 
a thousand dollars myself, and the compea a 
another, to bring you back. Now go! ; 
“Now,” continued McGregor, as I watched th 
steadily crossing the yard, “‘if you want to know ¥ 
union is planning, you’d better come around 
this evening.” ‘ 
“T don’t think I’ll come around,” I said slowly. 
can get all the information he’s got.” j 
Next morning McGregor greeted me hastily 
a little furtherthan I thought. They’re signing ag 
of the non-union men, and they’re figuring o 
together—the metal-workers and the wood-wo 
all of them. They are forming a Trades Co 
“Did you get the names of the leaders?”’ 
“Yes, but we can’t do much with them, Ig 
bringing on trouble.” 

““Wouldn’t it be best,’ I inquired after a paus 
cipitate.that trouble at once?”’ wa 
““They’re in communication with the men : 
Falls, and without doubt they understand e 
well now that they’ll act together at both plan 

“Sympathetic strikes, eh?” 

“That’s their move, sure!” 

““Can’t we buy their leaders, Mac?” 

“Probably. I want to smash these fellows, 2 
want to stop production one hour. But I'll n 
union shop. If I can’t be boss, absolutely, I’ 
and scrape gravel!” ; 

I knew well that he meant this, and it all adde 
gathering trouble. If I compromised with tl 
should lose the best superintendent I’d ever kn 

I was talking over the matter with Odell next 
when he re arked: “I expect Thorne is stirrin; 
a good deal.’ j i 


[ : rne?’”’ I puzzled over the name. It sounded fa- 

ar, but I could not place the man. ‘‘ Who is Thorne?” 

He’s the Congressional candidate on the new Labor 
CT ae 


e’s an outrageous and libelous demagogue!” sput- 
ainsford, who had just entered the room. He was 
d in the face, and he slammed a newspaper against 
esk as he spoke. ‘‘Here’s the full report of his speech 
neoln Hall last night. Listen to this: 


“The Etna Implement Company requires an annual 
rofit: of $500,000 to pay the dividend on its entire stock 
Should they pay six per cent. only on the actual 
1 paid in, they would require but $60,000, so that they 
re, in some way, earning $440,000 more than the capital 
airly and honestly calls for. 

“Now this company, like thousands of others, is not a 
Trust. It has no monopoly on its products; it has to sell 
‘n open competition, and this large profit is not made by 
‘neans of correspondingly high prices for its output, but is 
‘nade by extorting from the wage-earners a large amount 
ff work at smaller rates of pay. Some saving is no doubt 
aade in their expense account by reason of the consolida- 
ion, but the larger part of that $440,000 is wrung from the 
jen, who are compelled to work for lower wages than 
yefore any stock was issued. 

_“*Fow is it earned? By what process is it stolen from 
‘ou men? It’s as as as the sun in the heavens. When 
‘IeGregor took hold, the total pay-roll was about thirty- 
even thousand dollars per week. Within a year it was 
‘educed to less than twenty-nine thousand dollars! That 
eduction paid a five per cent. divi- 
end on the entire issue of common 
tock —stock which had been given 
‘way for absolutely nothing! In 
hese works there are over five 
ndred laborers receiving but 
‘sven dollars and twenty cents a 
eek—twelve cents an hour—men 
rith families to support, cut down 
9 this rate, in order that the share- 
olders should have ten times as 
wich as is their due!’” 


_ Iglanced over at McGregor. 

_ “Good ad. for me, Mr. Dubble!”’ 
_ esaid with a laugh.” 

_ But Rainsford was furious. 
‘You seem to take it rather flip- 
-antly, Mr. McGregor,” he said 
erniy. “‘ Listen: 


“Took at this!’ (Here Mr. 
‘horne flourished a common stock 

rtifieate issued by the Etna Im- 
lement Company.) ‘This is what 
20se men ea one hundred dollars 
ad offer as Capital—a partner with 
labor, entitled to a share of 
fits — of no more value or cost 
a common advertising hand- 
2 cost nothing, it is worth 
othing. But there are ninety 
-iousand of them issued which 
‘ever contributed one cent toward 
ieplant. Ninety thousand which 
aey are paying dividends on— 
_ irtyforevery man on the pay-roll! 
_ndmark this,men! Every one of 
ou is paying out of your wages five 
ollars on each one of them—one 
idred and fifty dollars a year for 


million dollars, although the intrinsic value of all their 
property was less than two thousand million, the differ- 
ence—the stupendous sum of six thousand million—being 
simply printed paper, claimed by these men to be capital, 
upon which they are hungrily reaching for dividends— 
which must be earned, in great part, by their hundreds of 
thousands of sorely driven employees. 

““No company can posal treat its men fairly and 
honestly that starts out with such dividend obligations as 
most of them do. Think of that six thousand millions of 
water, with a working capital of just one-fourth!’ ” 

“Mr. Rainsford,” said McGregor steadily, ‘I’ve been 
with workingmen all my life, and I know them. Those 
figures and statements come glibly enough from Thorne, 
but the men do not fit the facts together in their own 
minds. I’ll bet there are not ten per cent. of his hearers 
who could to-day, clearly and intelligibly, repeat his 
arguments. By to-morrow they’ll be still more hazy, 
looking upon the whole thing as a bid for votes.” 

“And he’ll get them, too!” asserted Rainsford. ‘‘I’ve 
watched him close, and believe he’ll get the workingman’s 
solid vote in this district!” 

McGregor stepped forward, his eyes flashing: ‘There 
has never been any such thing as a solid Labor vote! It 
would be a keen and terribly effective tool if these fellows 
ever had sufficient sense to pick it up and use it—but they 
haven’t! The men stand together inthe unions and butt 
against each other at the polls. They’ll starve themselves 
and their families in sympathetic strikes, and then slash 


i very man in the works! 
_ “*Beside this worthless bond a 
-ounterfeit bill is almost spotless. 
_ hat has but a short life—is soon detected, and is instantly 
| of existence. Its reign of harm is quickly ended. 
his legalized monstrosity, issued under a charter from the 
ereign State of New Jersey, is never-ending in its disas- 
us effects. As long as you’re a workingman you're 
_ by this; and when you die, and the man who owns 
es, your son will continue paying the tax, and his son 
ontinue spending it!’ 


| “There, McGregor,” said Rainsford hotly, “you may 


ll th tagoodad. I denounce it asa libel! Our duty— 
_/ our stockholders and ourselves—imperatively demands 
_ tat we stop this fellow at once!” 
_|I’d never seen Rainsford so hot. Presently I said: 
“Rainsford! You’ve seen lots of such stuff as that be- 
4 re, but this impresses you particularly because our com- 
Any is used as an illustration. It amounts to nothing. 
_wo-thirds of the men who heard that could not under- 
{and the points—and the remainder didn’t believe them. 
__’s just empty campaign talk.” 
_|“¥Far from being empty, Richard, it is full of promise 
bs his fellow Thorne. I’m told that he is carrying the 


rkingmen with him in a solid body!” 
Gregor gave a very palpable snort, and Rainsford 
led on him sharply: 
I tell you, McGregor, you underrate this matter en- 
ely! Can you, for a moment, suppose that men will 
ch incendiary talk as this and not do some think- 
isten ! 
At the Chicago Conference on Trusts it was stated, 
{reliable authority, that the amount of stocks and bonds 
led by all the Trusts amounted to eight thousand 


“Solid Vote! Go into the Shops and Ask the First Dozen You Meet How They’ll Vote” 


each other’s candidates in the primaries. They’re shoulder 
to shoulder against their employers and jiu jitsu over their 
franchises! Solid vote! Go into the shops or street’ and 
ask the first dozen you meet how they’ll vote. You won’t 
find one who’s thinking of his own affairs, but they’re all 
slopping over for the good of the country. They’ve got all 
the big party slogans rippling off their tongues, because 
they sound important. ‘Free raw material’ is of more im- 
portance to them than freedom from pinching economy, 
‘Home Trade’ a bigger thing to talk about than home 
comfort and sufficiency. The iniquity of the ‘other party’ 
is more appalling to them than Thorne’s guff about the 
iniquity of the mortgages on their wages. The Panama 
Canal is more worthy to engage the Titanic intellects of 
these brawny sons of toil than the alimentary canals 
of their families!” 

It was McGregor who was now worked up, and we looked 
at him in some little wonderment, as, with flashing eyes and 
a great scorn in his tones, he went on: 

“Those who ain’t pounding on a bar over these ideas 
are going to vote the good old ticket their fathers and 
grandfathers voted—or, if they can’t boast any fathers, 
they’re making their own record: ‘Threw my first vote for 
Lincoln, b’gosh, an’ ain’t never changed it sence, an’ ain’t 
a-goin’ ter!’ If they took up politics as they do their 
union matters, we might feel as though we ought to get 
busy, but there’s no tear of that—their leaders’ll head all 
that off!” 

“e Why? ” 

The question came from Odell, quick, sharp and 
imperative. 
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“Odell,” responded McGregor, ‘‘the union leaders well 
know that the moment they allow political discussion to 
get into the meetings, they’re up against a proposition 
which will cause certain dissension and disruption!”’ 

“Then why can’t we, ourselves, make use of that condi- 
tion?’’ demanded Odell. 

“You've got something back of that, Odell,’ said Rains- 
ford eagerly. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Suppose I found a man—active and influential in the 
union—who would introduce resolutions in their meetings 
to support Thorne in a body?” 

““That’s a slashing good idea!” said Mac, after staring at 
the wall for afew moments. “‘A first-rate idea—if you can 
get the right fellow!”’ 

“‘T think I can,” asserted Odell. 

“How much?” I inquired. 

“Well, of course, I haven’t spoken to him yet, and so 
don’t know his price. You all know Seldon?” 

We nodded, and McGregor added: ‘‘Seldon would do 
if you can buy him. He’s been very active in their 
new Trades’ Council, and has been over to Hoppel Falls 
drumming up union matters at that end. Yes! He’s got 
influence—lots of it!” 

“He won’t overdo it?” inquired Rainsford anxiously— 
“‘won’t pull his crowd together so well as to send this 
Thorne to Washington?” 

“That wouldn’t be his job at all, Mr. Rainsford. His 
contract would be to get these union fellows mixed up, and 
fighting for their various parties— 
eh, Odell?” 

‘Certainly. I should have that 
thoroughly understood.” 

Odell told me afterward that he 
knew the bait to use for Seldon. 
The man was ambitious, and just 
then had a chance to buy a part- 
nership in a small door and sash 
factory. He needed a thousand 
dollars, and Odell agreed to pay 
him that sum if he would carry 
out our plan, and especially break 
up the understanding between the 
Toonsville men and those at the 
Hoppel Falls shops. 

Seldon proved to be clever and 
diplomatic. He first interested a 
few others in the idea of com- 
bining for Thorne, and, having 
thus got sufficient backing, he in- 
troduced a motion in his own lodge 
to support the Labor party candi- 
date in a body. There was some 
strife and dissension, but he won 
out. Then the other lodges com- 
prising the Trades’ Council rebelled. 
As McGregor predicted, they were 
furious at the idea that any of the 
fellows should arrange anything 
about the way they should vote— 
should lay a finger on their precious 
franchise! In the mean_ time, 
Seldon had gone over to the Falls. 
Hewas in the matter heart and soul 
now—bound to winhisreward. He 
showed the men there the decision 
of his lodge to vote as one man, 
and made several speeches, urging 
them to join in, but they jeered at him and declared they 
were independent voters, finally threatening to run him 
out of town. 

“Mischief shall come upon mischief, and rumor shall be 
upon rumor.” We got the local papers in both towns to 
comment on the matter in such a way as to excite still 
more bitterness among the men. I made an adroit move 
by contributing a hundred dollars to Thorne’s campaign 
fund, stating in an open letter that I was in favor of legis- 
lation which would bring capital and labor into better 
relations. This was interpreted into an understanding 
between Thorne and myself—and he was suspected of 
treachery. Altogether, there was strife and bitterness— 
much discussion and, I fear, much drinking. And, through 
it all, McGregor, watchful and eager for every chance, 
discharged the leading union men, as he could make 
opportunities, leaving the rank and file still more de- 
moralized. 

Seldon got his thousand dollars. Apart from the service 
he had been to us, it was worth the money to get so strong 
and aggressive a man out of the Trades’ Council. And, of 
course, when he became a boss his views on labor matters 
changed. 

Thorne’s vote was cut to pieces. Personally, we cared 
little or nothing about his election or non-election. If he 
had gone to Washington, he’d have had a very different 
audience for his ridiculous views. But one of the old 
standard parties brought in their man—a safe man, “‘one,”’ 
as Rainsford cheerfully said, ‘‘whose only knowledge of 
water was confined to the chaser which followed his 
whisky.” 
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HI— KINGS PORT TALKS 


F COURSE I had at once left the letters of introduc- 
QO tion which Aunt Carola had given me; but in my 
ignorance of Kings Port hours I had found every- 
body at dinner when I made my first round of calls 
between half-past three and five—an experience particu- 
larly regrettable, since I had hurried my own dinner on 
purpose, not then aware that the hours at my boarding- 
house were the custom of the whole town.* To-day, 
having seen in the extra looking-glass, which I had been 
obliged to provide for myself, that the part in my back 
hair was perfect, I set forth again, better informed. 

As I rang the first doorbell another visitor came up the 
steps, a beautiful old lady in widow’s dress, a cardease in 
her hand. 

““Have you rung, sir?”’ said she, in a manner at once 
gentle and voluminous. 

“Yes, madam.” 

She nevertheless pulled it again. 
ring,’’ she explained, 
which you are not.” 

She addressed me with authority, exactly like Aunt 
Carola, and with even greater precision in her good English 
and good enunciation. Unlike the girl at the Exchange, 
she had no accent; her language was simply the perfection 
of educated utterance; it also was racy with the free cen- 
soriousness which civilized people of consequence are apt 
to exercise the world over. ‘‘I was sorry to miss your visit,” 
she began (she knew me, you see, perfectly); ‘you will 
please to come again soon, and console me for my disap- 
pointment. I am Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, and my house 
is in Le Mairé Street,} as you have been so civil as to find 
out. And how does your Aunt Carola do in these con- 
temptible times? You can tell her from me that vulgari- 
zation is descending, even upon Kings Port.”’ 

“‘T cannot imagine that!’ I exclaimed. 

“You cannot imagine it because you don’t know any- 
thing about it, young gentleman! The manners of some of 
our own young people will soon be as disheveled as those 
in New York. Have youseen our town yet, or is it all books 
with you? You should not leave without a look at what is 
still left of us. I shall be happy if you will sit in my pew on 
Sunday morning. Your Northern shells did their best in 
the bombardment—did you say that you rang? I think 


“Tt doesn’t always 
“unless one is accustomed to it, 


*NotEe. These hours, even since my visit to Kings Port, are begin- 
ning, alas, to change. But such backsliding is much condemned. 


+NoTE. Pronounced in Kings Port Lammarree, 
tNotr. Pronounced in Kings Port Bowsayne. 
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you had better pull it again; all the 
way out; yes, like that—in the bom- 
bardment, but we have our old church 
still, in spite of you. Do you see the 
crack in that wall? The earthquake 
did it. You’re spared earthquakes in 
the North, as you seem to be spared 
pretty much everything disastrous— 
except the prosperity that’s going to 
ruin youall. We’re better off with our 
poverty than you. Just ring the bell 
once more, and then we’ll go. I fancy 
Julia—I fancy Mrs. Weguelin St. 
Michael—has run out to stare at the 
Northern steam yacht in the harbor. 
It would be just like her. This house 
is historic itself. Shabby enough now, 
to be sure! The great-aunt of my 
cousin, John Mayrant (who is going to 
be married next Wednesday to such a 
brute of a girl, poor boy!) lived here in 
1840, and made an answer to the Earl 
of Mainridge that put him in his place. 
She was our famous Kings Port wit, 
and at the reception which her father 
(my mother’s uncle) gave the English 
visitor, he conducted himself as so 
many Englishmen seem to think they 
can in this country. Miss Beaufain ¢ 
(as she was then) asked the Earl how 
he liked America; and he replied, very 
well, except for the people, who were 


so vulgar. ‘What can youexpect ?’ said 
Miss Beaufain ; ‘we’re descended from the English.’ Mrs. 
St. Michael is out, and the servant has gone home. Slide 


this card under the door, with your own, and come away.” 

She took me with her, moving through the quiet 
South Place with a leisurely grace and dignity at which 
my spirit rejoiced; she was so beautiful, and so easy, and 
afraid of nothing and nobody! 

In the North, everybody is afraid of something: afraid 
of the legislature, afraid of the trusts, afraid of the 
strikes, afraid of what the papers will say, of what the 
neighbors will say, of what the cook will say; and most 
of all, and worst of all, afraid to be different from the 
general pattern, afraid to take a step or speak a syllable 
that shall cause them to be thought unlike the monot- 
onous millions of their fellow-citizens; the land of the 
free living in ceaseless fear! Well, I was 
already afraid of Mrs. Gregory St. Michael. As 
we walked and she talked, I made one or two 
attempts at conversation, and speedily found 
that no such thing was the lady’s intention: I 
was there to listen; and truly I could wish 
nothing more agreeable, in spite of my desire 
to hear further about next Wednesday’s wed- 
ding and the brute of a girl. But to this 
subject Mrs. St. Michael did not return. We 
crossed Worship Street and Chancel Street, 
and were nearing the East Place where a can- 
non was being shown me, a cannon with a 
history and an inscription concerning the ‘‘ war 
for Southern independence, which I presume 
your prejudice calls the rebellion,’’ said my 
guide. ‘‘There’s Mrs. St. Michael now, com- 
ing round the corner. Well, Julia, could you 
read the yacht’s name with your naked eye? 
And what’s the name of the gambler who 
owns it? He’s a gambler, or he couldn’t 
own a yacht—unless his wife’s a gambler’s 
daughter.”’ 

“How well you’re feeling to-day, Maria!”’ 
said the other lady with a gentle smile. 

“Certainly. I have been talking for twenty 
minutes.”’ I was now presented to Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael, also old, also charming, 
in widow’s dress, no less in the bloom of age 
than Mrs. Gregory, but whiter, and very di- 
minutive. She shyly welcomed me to Kings 
Port. ‘‘Take him home with you, Julia. We 
pulled your bell three times, and it’s too 
damp for you to be out. Don’t forget,’’ Mrs. 
Gregory said to me, “that you haven’t told 
me a word about your Aunt Carola, and 
that I shall expect you to come and do it.” 
She went slowly away from us, up the East 
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Place, tall, graceful, sweeping . 
distance like a ship. No haste A 
her dignified movement, no swinging of 
elbows, nothing of the present hour! — 

“What a beautiful girl she must h a 
been!’’ I unconsciously murmured | 

“No, she was not a beauty in her youth,” said my n 
guide in her shy voice, ‘‘but always fluent, always a 
Kings Port has at times thought her tongue too do 
We think that wit runs in her family, for young John 
rant has it; and her first-cousin-once-removed put 
Earl of Mainridge i in his place at her father’s ball in 184 
Miss Beaufain (as she was then) asked the Earl how he 
America; and he replied, very well, except for the 
who were so vulgar. ‘What can you expect?’ said 
Beaufain; ‘we’re descended from the English.’ TI 
very sorry for Maria—for Mrs. St. Michael—just at 
ent. Her young cousin, John Mayrant, is making an alliance 
deeply vexatious to her. Do you happen to know Miss | 
Hortense Rieppe?”’ 

I had never heard of her. 3 

“‘No? She has been North lately. I thought you 
have met her. Her father takes her North, I believe, when- 
ever any one will invite them. They have som i mes 
managed to make it extend through an unbroken 
Newport, I am credibly informed, greatly admires 
We in Kings Port have never (except Jo ih hn Mayrant, ap: 
ently) seen anything in her beauty which ~~ } 
find so exceptional. a 

““What is her type?” I inquired. 

“T consider that she looks like a staal wasp. And a is 
the assurance to call herself a Kings Port girl. Her ‘a 
calls himself a general, and it is repeated that he ran aw 
at the battle of Chattanooga. I hope you will come to see 
me another day, when you can spare time from the b: 
of Cowpens. I am Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael, the oth 
lady is Mrs. Gregory St. Michael. I wonder if you 
keep us all straight?’’ And smiling, the little lady, 
shy manner and voice I had found to veil as much spirit as 
her predecessor’s, dismissed me and went up her pa 
letting herself into her own house. 

The boy in question, the boy of the cake, John M 
was coming out of the gate at which I next rang. 
appearance of his boyish figure and well-carried head st 
me anew, as it had at first; from his whole person one g¢ 
once a strangely romantic impression. He looked 
made as if he wouldspeak, but passedon. Probably he 
been hearing as much about me as I had been hearing abo 
him. At this house the black servant had not gone hon 
for the night, and if the mistress had been out to take al 00 
at the steam yacht, she had returned. 

“My sister, ’’ she said, presenting me to a supremely 
looking old lady, more chiseled, more august than 
herself. J did not catch this lady’s name, and she confi 


“ Shabby Enough Now, to be Sure 
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jerself to a distant, though perhaps not unfriendly, greet- 
ng. She was sitting by a work-table, and she resumed 
ome embroidery of exquisite appearance, while my hostess 

alked to me. 

| Both wore their hair in a simple fashion to suit their 
ears, which must have been seventy or more; both were 
yessed with the dignity that such years call for; and I 

jay mention here that so were all the ladies above a certain 
ge in this town of admirable old-fashioned propriety. In 

Jew York, in Boston, in Philadelphia, ladies of seventy 
ron’t be old ladies any more; they’re unwilling to wear 

heir years avowedly, in quiet dignity by their firesides; 

‘ney bare their bosoms and gallop egregiously to the ball- 
joms of the young; and so we lose a particular gracious- 

ess that Kings Port retains, a perspective of generations. 

Ve happen all at once, with no background, in a swirl of 

vaste and similarity. 

One of the many things which came home to me during 

‘je conversation that now began (so many more things 
ame home than I can tell you!) was that 

‘fs. Gregory St. Michael’s tongue was 
ssuredly ‘“‘downright” for Kings Port. 

his I had not at all taken in while she 

alked to me, and her friend’s reference 

» it had left me somewhat at a loss. 

hat better precision and choice of words 
hich I have mentioned, and the manner 

\ which she announced her opinions, had 

ut me in mind of several fine ladies 

thom I had known in other parts of the 

‘orld; but hers was an individual man- 

ar, | was soon to find, and by no means 

ie Kings Port convention. This con- 
antion permitted, indeed, condemna- 
ons of one’s neighbor no less sweeping, 
at it conveyed them in a phraseology 

Tr more restrained. 

“T cannot regret your coming to 

lings Port,” said my hostess, after we 

ad talked for a little while, and I had 
ymplimented the balmy March weather 

id the wealth of blooming flowers; 

‘but I fear that Fanning is not a name 

iat you will find here. It belongs to 

‘orth Carolina.” 

I smiled and explained that North 

hrolina Fannings were useless to me. 

And, if I may be so bold, how well you 

'e acquainted with my errand!” 

‘Ieannot say that my hostess smiled; 

at would be too definite; but I can 

ly that she did not permit herself to 
laile, and that she let me see this re- 
hession. “Yes,” she said, “we are 

:quainted with your errand, though 

>t with its motive.” 

‘Isat silent, thinking of the Exchange. 

My hostess now gave me her own 

‘count of why all things were known 
all people in this town. “The dis- 

‘nees in your Northern cities are 

jeater, and their population is much 

jeater. There are but few of us in 
ings Port.’’ In these last words she 
py told me that those ‘‘few’’ desired 

» others. She next added: ‘My 
yphew, John Mayrant, has spoken of 
ju at some length.”’ 

I bowed. ‘‘I had the pleasure to see 
ad hear him order a wedding cake.”’ 

“Yes. From Eliza La Heu;* my 
lece; he is my nephew, she is my niece 
‘the other side. My niece is a beginner at the Exchange. 
‘e hope that she will fulfill her duties there in a worthy 
jJanner. She comes from a family which is schooled to 

: ie responsibilities. ”’ 

I bowed again; again it seemed fitting. “I had not, 
\til now, known the charming girl’s name,’’ | murmured. 

_ My hostess now bowed slightly. “I am glad that you 

{id her charming.” 

“Indeed, yes!’”’ I exclaimed. 

“We, also, are pleased with her. She is of good family — 

+ the up-country.” 

Once again our alphabet fails me. The peculiar shade 

ckindness, of recognition, of patronage, which my agree- 

éle hostess (and all Kings Port ladies, I soon noticed) 
lparted to the word “‘up-country”’ cannot be conveyed 
cept bythe human voice—and only a Kings Port voice at 
at. It isa much lighter damnation than what they make 
the phrase “from Georgia,’’ which I was soon to hear 
tered by the lips of the lady. ‘‘ And so you know about 

' wedding cake?’’ 

he dear madam, I feel that I shall know about every- 
mg. ” 

Her gray eyes looked at me quietly for a moment. 
‘hat is possible. But although we may talk of ourselves 
you, we scarcely expect you to talk of ourselves to us.” 
Note— Pronounced Layhew. : 
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Well, my pertness had brought me this quite properly! 
And I received it properly. ‘‘I should never dream——’” 
I hastened to say; ‘‘even without your warning—I find 
I’m expected to have seen the young lady of his choice,”’ 
I now threw out. My accidental words proved as miracu- 
lous as the staff which once smote the rock. It wasastream, 
indeed, which now broke forth from her stony discretion. 
She began easily. ‘‘It is evident that you have not seen 
Miss Rieppe by the manner in which you allude to her 
—although, of course, in comparison with my age, she is a 
young girl.’’ I think that this caused meto open my mouth. 

“The disparity between her years and my nephew’s is 
variously stated,’’ continued the old lady. ‘‘But since 
John’s engagement we have all of us realized that love is 
truly blind.”’ 

I did not open my mouth any more; but my mind’s 
mouth was wide open. 

My hostess kept it so. ‘‘Since John Mayrant was fifteen 
he has had many loves; and for myself, knowing him and 


I Cannot Say that My Hostess Smiled, but I Can Say that She Did Not Permit Herself to Smile, 
and that She Let Me See this Repression 


believing in him as I do, I feel confident that he will make 
no connection distasteful to the family when he really 
comes to marry.” 

This time I gasped outright. 
Wednesday!”’ 

She made, with her small white hand, a slight and slight- 
ing gesture. “‘The cake is not baked yet, and we shall see 
what we shall see.’”’ From this onward until the end a 
pinkness mounted in her pale, delicate cheeks, and deep, 
strong resentment burned beneath her discreetly expressed 
indiscretions. ‘‘The cake is not baked, and I, at least, am 
not solicitous. I tell my cousin, Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, 
that she must not forget it was merely his phosphates. 
That girl would never have looked at John Mayrant had 
it not been for the rumor of his phosphates. I suppose 
some one has explained to you her pretensions of birth. 
Away from Kings Port she may pass for a native of this 
place, but they come from Georgia. It cannot be said that 
she has met with encouragement from us; she, however, 
easily recovers from such things. The present generation 
of young people in Kings Port has little enough to remind 
us of what we stood for in manners and customs, but we are 
not accountable for her, nor for her father. I believe that 
he is called a general. His conduct at Chattanooga was 
conspicuous for personal prudence. Both of them are skill- 
ful in never knowing poor people—but the Northerners 
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they consort with must really be at a loss how to bestow 
their money. Of course, such Northerners cannot realize 
the difference between Kings Port and Georgia, and con- 
sequently they make much of her. Her features do un- 
doubtedly possess beauty. A Newport woman—the new 
kind—has even taken her to Worth! And yet, after all, 
she has remained for John. We heard a great deal of her 
men, too. She took care of that, of course. John Mayrant 
actually followed her to Newport.” 

“But,” I couldn’t help crying out, “‘I thought he was so 
poor!” 

“The phosphates,’’ my hostess explained. ‘‘They had 
been discovered on his land. And none of her New York 
men had come forward. So John rushed back happy.” 
At this point a very singular look came over the face of my 
hostess, and she continued: ‘‘There have been many false 
reports (and false hopes in consequence) based upon the 
phosphate discoveries. It was I who had to break it to 
him—what further investigation had revealed. Poor 
John!” 

“He has, then, nothing?” I inquired. 

“His position in the Custom House, 
and a penny or two from his mother’s 
fortune. ”’ 

‘But the cake?” 
reminded her. 

My hostess lifted her delicate hand 
and let it fall. Her resentment at the 
would-be intruder by marriage still 
mounted. ‘‘Not even from that pair 
would I have believed such a thing pos- 
sible!’’ she exclaimed; and she went 
into a long, low, contemplative laugh, 
looking not at me, but at the fire. Our 
silent companion continued to em- 
broider. ‘‘That girl,’”’ my hostess re- 
sumed, ‘‘and her discreditable father 
played on my nephew’s youth and chiv- 
alry to the tune of—well, you have 
heard the tune.” 

“You mean—you mean 
couldn’t quite take it in. 

“Yes. They rattled their poverty at 
him until he offered and they accepted.” 

I must have stared grotesquely now. 
““That—that—the cake—and that sort 
of thing—at his expense?”’ 

‘“My dear sir, I shall be glad if you can 
find me anything that they have ever 
done at their own expense!” 

I doubt if she would ever have per- 
mitted her speech such freedom had not 
the Rieppes been ‘‘from Georgia’’; I am 
sure that it was anger—family anger, 
race anger—which had broken forth; 
and I think that her silent, severe sister 
scarcely approved of such breaking 
forth to me, a stranger. But indigna- 
tion had worn her reticence thin, and I 
had happened to press upon the weak 
place. After my burst of exclamation I 
came back to it. ‘‘So you think Miss 
Rieppe will get out of it?” 

“Tt is my nephew who will ‘ get out of 
it,’ as you express it.” 

I totally misunderstood her. ‘‘Oh!” 
I protested stupidly. ‘‘He doesn’t look 
like that. And it takes all meaning 
from the cake.”’ 

“Do not say cake to me again!” said 
the lady, smiling at last. ‘‘And—will 
you allow me to tell you that I do not 
need to have my nephew, John Mayrant, explained to me 
by any one? I merely meant to say that he, and not she, is 
the person who will make the lucky escape. Of course, he 
is honorable—a great deal too much so for his own good. 
It is a misfortune, nowadays, to be born a gentleman in 
America. But, as I told you, I am not solicitous. What 
she is counting on—because she thinks she understands 
true Kings Port honor, and does not in the least—is his 
renouncing her on account of the phosphates—the bad 
news, I mean. They could live on what he has—not at all 
in her way, though—and besides, after once offering his 
genuine, ardent, foolish love—for it was genuine enough 
at the time—John would never a 

She stopped; but I took her up. ‘‘Did I understand you 
to say that his love was genuine at the time ?”’ 

‘Oh, he thinks it is now—insists it isnow! That is just 
precisely what would make him—do you not see?—stick 
to his colors all the closer.” 

‘‘Goodness!”” I murmured. ‘‘What a predicament!” 

But my hostess nodded easily. ‘‘Oh,no. You will see. 
They will all see.” 

I rose to take my leave; my visit, indeed, had been, for 
very interest, prolonged beyond the limits of formality— 
my hostess had attended quite thoroughly to my being 
entertained. And at this point the other, the more severe 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Heep an Ear to the Ground 


pe? years ago it was almost impossible to arouse general 
interest in the large questions of finance and industry. 
To-day the least educated are talking freely and intelli- 
gently about these questions, and are eagerly increasing 
their store of knowledge of them. 

The new developments in finance and industry —the vast 
potentialities from concentration—came very suddenly. 
Only the most alert or those accidentally at a good view- 
point had any conception whatever of the tremendous 
revolution. The mass of the people continued to attend 
to their own little enterprises, unconscious that they had 
developed from factors in a neighborhood to factors in a 
world. But gradually the awakening came. The people 
are sitting up—are beginning to take notice. They see 
the pipe-line between their portals and the big barons far 
away in New York. 

Soon there will be results. Politicians will do well to get 
their ears to the ground. They will soon be able to hear 
something which they can ill afford to miss. 


Why Whiskers? 


E GAULOIS’ earnest and exhaustive inquiry into 
mustached men’s reasons for wearing mustaches is 
attracting world-wide attention. More than half the men 
thus far interrogated say frankly that they do it “to please 
the ladies’; only a few hide behind the ancient pretext 
that it saves the trouble of shaving—as if an energy that 
can scrape the large expanse of jaws and jowls would faint 
before the light task of two dashes at the upper lip! In 
fact, the further the inquiry is pursued, among all nations, 
the truth will stand out, which we all, smooth and 
bearded, know a priori: that the mustached men think 
they look prettier, and think the ladies think so, too; 
also, that the smooth-faced men may not be unduly exalted, 
be it said of them that they clean their faces because they 
think them thus at their best for the delectation both of 
their owners and of the ladies. 

As it is a vital part of our duty to give as little offense to 
each other’s eyes as possible, who will chide man for putting 
so much time and thought on such questions as Whiskers 
or No Whiskers? And if Whiskers, how much and why? 


SilK Purses and Sows’ Ears 


ike NEEDED no Chicago professor of education to tell us 
that our American way of reverencing the self-made 
man merely because he is self-made rests upon a fallacy. 
Half a century ago Oliver Wendell Holmes likened this 
popular idol to a house which one of his neighbors had 
raised without aid of architect or builder. It did well 
enough for shelter and warmth, said the autocrat, but its 
walls were out of plumb and its structure generally was not 
of the kind that lasts—to say nothing of the claims of good 
looks. A generation ago Andrew Carnegie was declaiming 
against the college graduate, but the twentieth century 
finds him cheerfully shelling out tens of millions for higher 
education in Scotland and America. 

Neither is the case wholly explained by Professor But- 
ler’s statement that modern competition is too keen for 
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the untrained genius. In all countries and times the chase 
of the main chance has been a keen sporting contest. 
A generation ago the so-called liberal education was re- 
garded as a mere ornament of life—so much of unapplied 
mathematics and so much of the classical culture of 
antiquity. Whatever mental training it brought was of 
value to the professional rather than to the business man. 
To-day, as was the case in the Middle Ages, the idea of 
the university is slowly becoming broad enough to in- 
clude a preparation for useful lifein every sphere. There 
was a time when almost every young man who went 
from college into the workaday world was handicapped 
by useless knowledge and impractical standards of living, 
but we are beginning to appreciate the importance of 
teaching common-sense. 

Yet when Professor Butler concludes that ‘efficient 
manhood can no longer be home-made”’ he is overshooting 
the mark as clearly as he has elsewhere undershot it. 
The first word, and the last, in life is spoken by that com- 
bination of native force and self-control which we call 
genius. If you would train a child properly, according 
to the adage, you must begin with his grandfather. The 
boy who has astrong mind in astrong body, and the will to 
make good against all comers, has no more to fear than he 
ever had. All the wisdom of the schools cannot stand a wet 
string on end; and when the fire of inborn ambition burns 
bright, the competition of the college man cannot give it 
the wet blanket. 


Why They Go to Europe 


NSTEAD of devoting all our breath to railing against 

those of our fellow-countrymen who annually enrich 
Europe and make poorer themselves and us by carrying 
abroad and ‘“‘blowing in”’ half a billion dollars, why not 
look into the reasons for this annual exodus—why not 
devise means for keeping the wanderers at home? 

In summer every town in Europe, down to places that 
are little more than villages, makes for itself a most attract- 
ive outdoor life. No part of Europe has a climate com- 
parable to ours in spring, summer and fall attractiveness; 
yet we do almost nothing to improve the chances Nature 
has given us: few parks, few public gardens, few bands, 
few open-air restaurants and cafés. Even our summer 
resorts leave the amusements to private initiation. We 
must wake up to the commercial value of public attract- 
iveness. It makes the residents of the city, town or vil- 
lage love and linger in the home surroundings; it draws 
strangers with money to spend. 


A Scorching Issue 


ras is the day of consolidation, and if the persons who 
enjoy a proprietary interest in the several hundred 
burning issues of the hour could be induced to get together 
and merge them all in the automobile issue an impor- 
tant economic advantage would result. Missouri, having 
gained a good place on the rush-line with her Folk, seems 
to be shrewdly manceuvring to maintain her position with 
the gasoline-wagon. At any rate, she has had a State con- 
vention about it. 

The automobile question, in fact, logically includes most 
of the others. There are autoists who think that any 
statutory regulation is an outrage upon the sacred rights 
of ownership, and who assert it with all the impassioned 
stupidity of a railroad president who maintains that 
Congress has no right to interfere at all with the stock- 
holders’ management of the road. In fact, the Stone 
Age notion that a man can “own”’ anything whatever— 
in the sense that ownership carries an absolute right to 
do what he pleases with it regardless of the effect upon 
others—nowhere appears more clearly than in the auto- 
mobile question. 

On the other hand, we have large numbers of red-hot 
agriculturists who find ample, even superabundant, 
justification of homicide in the fact that the fright which 
horses take at the cars sensibly diminishes their pleasure 
in life, and who will be as little satisfied as a dyed-in-the- 
wool trust-buster with any remedy that stops short of 
complete extirpation. 

The matter of speed and other regulations for different 
communities presents as many opportunities of hopeless 
confusion as the tariff itself. Besides, while the principles 
would be as old as the hills, the terms in which they were 
expressed would be rather new, and this would be a great 
advantage. For many good people on both sides have 
gotten into an incurable habit of snorting and rearing up 
over the old terms without in the least understanding what 
they mean. 


Invite the Crowd 


il Beate railings against scientific men for publishing 
broadcast news of their experiments will please all the 
gentry who stand for the silly old aristocracy of knowledge. 
But the scientific men are right. It is better, more scientific, 
more enlightened to give to the world every scrap or 
glimpse of discovery, to set men to talking about it, to stir 


. territory—in which territory the gross earnings of t 
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up the minds that may find in that scrap or glimps 
needed hint to a valuable discovery. a 

Suppose that some inaccurate writer does get th 
twisted, or rouse premature hopes, wherever is the h 
comparison with the good that comes from putting s 
into the daily conversation and, therefore, the familia)| 
thought, of everybody? If we waited until we were sure oj 
the absolute truth, and sure also that nobody who heard ij 
would misunderstand it, how fast and how far would edi 
tion go? By discussion and dissemination of id 
truth is established and the untrue and the unfoun 
discarded. The modern scientific man does well to 
the crowd into his laboratory. 


Value of a Railroad 


if IS understood that J. P. Morgan & Co. paid $ 
share for the block of Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
common stock, recently purchased, which gave them 
trol of the road. The only dividend ever paid on this 
was two per cent. in December, 1903. It was rum 
some time before the purchase, that the road was me 
a deficit in respect of its control of the Pére Mar 
which it acquired in July, 1904. It is very clear, th 
that a direct return upon the investment had little 
to do with determining the price when Morgan & 
acting, undoubtedly, in behalf of some big 
interests—came to purchase the property. The 
occupies a strategetical position of considerable 
tance, spreading over the western half of the 


York Central and Pennsylvania systems alone am 
some $300,000,000 a year. Obviously, the matter 
or even a hundred dollars a share on the few mi 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton stock that carry v 
control would be a very small matter in comparison 
the maintenance of ‘‘harmonious” operation. In g 
the transaction is a good illustration of the fact tha 
bigger the railroad units grow the more important it 
them to prevent any rate-disturbing competition. _ 


Our Common Aim 


“ pes Republic of the United States,” sneers a Eure 
monarchical organ, ‘‘prospers and grows great. 

it is peopled by a race of cosmopolitan adventurers 
but one aim—wealth. Before this ambition, a 
subjects of discord and prejudice, and fraternize 
same practical thought.” . 2 
We ought not to hesitate to accept the sneer as a 
It is true that we are the result of the assembling of 
adventurers from all the peoples of the earth; it 
that the chief common object of this vast comp 
choice spirits is that all shall have food, clo 
shelter—for we are wise enough to know that, if wea 
the material things in sufficiency and in good qua 
other things will be added thereunto. We are : 
enough to wink when we hear a certain kind of 
discourse eloquently on contempt for material 
We recognize the palaver of the pickpocket. 


Limelight Virtue 


O SIGN of the times is more encouraging th: 
universal outburst of righteous indignation 01 
disclosures of corruption in the three big life-ins 
companies. Nearly all States have been heard fro: 
the West especially expressions of horror and dema 
instantaneous reform have been emphatic. 
This is good and stimulating, and it is peculiarly 
table that some States, which are now represented b; 
officials as being all a-thrill with virtuous wrath 
the conspicuous Wall Street culprits, have been exceed 
good-natured, not to say lax and sticky-fingered, 
own housekeeping. They have given a free fiel 
insurance concerns and methods which would no 
been permitted for a moment in Massachusetts or Co 
cut, noreven in New York. Within their jurisdic! 
singular kind of life-insurance horse-trading 
carried on, one wobbly company selling out to an 
swopping its policy-holders for almost anythi 
mining-stock to dogs. They have kept the open 
rank savings-bank swindles, and have been by no 
marble-hearted in other similar respects. i 
To denounce Wall Street corruption is not only 
but popular. Everybody loves to make a firm sta 
virtue when it is sure to bring bouquets and prefe 
Putting up the bars on the inconspicuous insuran 
cerns and savings-banks at home is a different n 
It is suggested that all males above the age of 
who now find themselves struck with amazement 
revelations of malfeasance in the ‘‘big three” an 
system of State regulation which could permit si 
turn to the statutes of their own States and see 
guards their legislatures have provided for polic; 
and bank-depositors, then look about and see hows 
asexist are enforced They will find that the d 
no means san to the country east of the 


\ 
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Not a Small One 


S IS well known, George W. Smalley, the 
4 correspondent, “dearly loves a lord.” A 
i. man, at one time the correspondent 

London of a New York paper, says that 
ciile Smalley was in London nothing gave 
im greater pleasure than to be seen in the company of 
sme member of the nobility. One day an American 
carnalist of repute received an invitation from Mr. 
faalley to attend a certain social function. 

“Ts it a small and early?” asked a friend facetiously. 
“No,” was the reply, “I should rather say it was an earl 
ad Smalley.” 


~ When Stewart Owned it All 


NNHERE is a bit of irony in the return of ex-Senator 
Stewart to the hills of Nevada, almost penniless, to 
jgin life over anew, especially when one recalls a once- 
jnous incident in the United States Senate during the 
light of the silver movement. 
A New England Senator was in the midst of a lengthy 
«eussion of the question, when he stopped suddenly and, 
thout apparent reason, said: ‘‘Why, Mr. President, 
jiat do we know about the silver question? Only two 
mmbers of the United States Senate know anything about 
fesilver. One is Senator Stewart, of Nevada, who owns 
¢ the silver; the other is Senator Daniel, of Virginia, who 
¢esn’t ownadollar.”’ Thesally was received with hearty 
zplause on both sides of the chamber. 


‘Save Your Voice,” Says Patti 


] ADAME ADELINA PATTI, on the occasion of her 
last visit to America, gave this as the secret of her 
lig retention of her great vocal gifts: 

J should never have kept my voice until now,’ she 
sd, “if 1 had gone intoopera. Opera ruins a voice. No 
vice can stand that strain upon it for many years and 

»p its first youth and power. The woman who wishes 
ie her voice unimpaired in quality must learn to save 
Ijust as she saves her physicalstrength. If I had become 
a opera singer I should have retired ten years ago. 

‘Even yet,” she added, ‘“‘I save my voice constantly. 
fople say, ‘Madame Patti does not give her extire pro- 
gm with the dash that she used to. She cannot sing as 
s: did.’ I answer: ‘Ah, yes, Madame Patti can. Only 
nw she is obliged to save her voice in every effort. If she 
s nt it recklessly, as she might easily do, she could not, in 
aittle time, sing at all.’ No voice is inexhaustible, but 
B every one learns this in time.”’ 


Newberry’s Opportunity 


] R. NEWBERRY, of Detroit, has been appointed 
_ Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The announcement 
iveys no special suggestion to the average mind, but, as 
tter of fact, it is fraught with amusing if not startling 
sinifieance. Leaving that sadly overworked agency, the 
“hirligig of time,” to a much-needed and well-earned 
sista, let us revive the interesting memory of Mr. New- 
bry’s services as an able seaman on board the Yosemite, 
stutship, during the Spanish war of 1898. 
dewas one of a very large company of wealthy and 
aventurous Detroit men of high social position who 
aused themselves by organizing a naval reserve and after- 
Wed offering themselves in a body to the Navy Depart- 
Mat as plain, ordinary ‘“‘Jackies.’”’ We had bought several 
fei steamships about that time, the Yosemite among 
o'ers, intending to use them as scouts and dispatch boats, 
ail the problem of getting crews was serious. The Detroit 
™a, most of whom owned private yachts, and could have 
bight the Yosemite every morning in the week for the 
te caprice of giving it away afterward, insisted upon 
8g to war and doing the rough duty of the enlisted 
man. They form- 
ally abdicated all 
claims to social 
recognition. What 
they wanted was 
the hardest 
kind of serv- 
ice under 
the strictest 
and most 
exacting dis- 
cipline. 


As things turned out, they got it. 
commanded by Captain William H. Emory, of the regular 
line, an accomplished officer, expert in the handling of the 


The Yosemite was 


usual “Jacky,” and a good deal of a martinet. He made 
no secret of his disapproval of the arrangement. A gentle- 
man himself, he was past-master of the art of meeting other 
gentlemen on equal terms; but to have his social equals 
scrubbing decks, working the holystone, and generally 
doing the long list of forecastle chores—this was a novel 
and most distasteful experience for him. Nobody knows, 
to this day, exactly how the quarrel began, or what par- 
ticular form it took; but everybody in the service knows 
that there was a bitter feud with Captain “‘Bill’’ Emory at 
one end and the Detroit ‘‘naval reserves’? at the other. 
Moreover, the latter pushed it strenuously ; made injurious 
charges against Emory—which the Navy Department, 
after careful and exhaustive investigation, dismissed with 
emphasis—and have ever since ventilated and exploited 
their grievance whenever occasion and opportunity 
offered. 

Now Mr. Newberry, the head and front of the Detroit 
quarrel, goes to Washington as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and becomes the official superior of the very man 
who, seven years ago, possessed and exerted the authority 
to make him do the humblest service. There is a natural 
curiosity as to the result of this grotesque evolution. Of 
course, the purely military power resides in the Bureau of 
Navigation, and the special duties and powers of the Assist- 
ant Secretary are not what one might call immediate and 
direct. Newberry, to be sure, could perhaps make things 
unpleasant for Emory and, no doubt, if he were not also a 
gentleman, he would try to doit. There is little likelihood 
of this, however. The interest all centres in the fantastic 
transposition. Nothing like it could occur in any other 
country or under any other political and social system. 


Miss Nethersole and the Girl 


N ONE of her Western tours, Miss Olga Nethersole is 
credited with a most gracious act which those who 
know her in private life say is characteristic of this actress. 
She was playing a week’s engagement in repertoire in one 
of the larger cities and at the same time rehearsing, morn- 
ing and afternoon, anew play. 

One day she was visited at her hotel by a young girl who 
had been engaged by a local photographer, upon commis- 
sion, to invite all the prominent theatrical and literary folk 
who came to the town to pose in his studio free of charge, 
he relying on the excellence of his work to secure their 
orders. His invitation was presented to Miss Nethersole, 
who would not consider it, and sent down word rather im- 
patiently that she was engaged all the week and would not 
have a spare moment. It chanced that the visit to Miss 
Nethersole was the first made by the young woman who 
was representing the photographer, and this refusal greatly 
disheartened her, for it was most necessary for her to keep 
her position. So she simply wrote a note to Miss Nether- 
sole and told her the truth—how she had just secured the 
position, how she needed to hold it, and what a refusal 
meant. And early the next morning Miss Nethersole 
walked into the photographer’s studio. 

“T’ve just fifteen minutes before rehearsal is called,’”’ she 
said. ‘Take as many pictures of me as you like. I have 
a note from the little girl whom you sent to me, and it 
touched my heart. ‘Tell her that I came for her and not 
for you or for myself, and that her note was charming.” 


How Julia Marlowe Succeeds 


EP O ONE can be a great artist,’ said Julia Marlowe 

once, ‘‘by ‘studying’ as a boy or girl ‘studies’ to 
get an education. I mean that no one can become an 
artist who spends a certain number of hours a day at his 
work and then most thankfully throws it aside for the rest of 
the day’s occupation—diversion or dissipation. Of course, 
he must have exercise, he must have reading, he must have 
some social life. But if these are the chief things, and the 
time of self-imposed study is felt to be a burden to be gone 
through with, however conscientiously, and then rolled off 
as a burden, he has a long and weary way to go before he 
reaches, if he ever does reach, the artist’s life. 
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“At all events, I know that such work 
would have meant nothing to me. When I 
am studying a part I think of nothing but 
that part. I cannot get it off my mind. I 
wake up with it in my thoughts, I study it 
before I rise, I breakfast and lunch and dine 
with it beside my plate, and all day long it 
beats at my brain the way a song which has a haunting 
refrain will importune one. This is the best test that 
I know—a self-test by which any one may determine 
whether or not he has real aptitude, gift, talent—or 
whether he merely has a half-hearted desire. That is the 
difference between coaxing a gift and being swept away 
and possessed by one.’ 


Alexis Had His Faults 


HEN the Grand Duke Alexis visited America he was 
given a banquet in Milwaukee. A committee of 
prominent gentlemen arranged the dinner, which was given 
at the Plankinton House and was a most brilliant affair, 
shadowed, however, by two unfortunate occurrences. The 
first was that, in arranging the toast-list, the Grand Duke 
unexpectedly refused to drink the health of the President 
of the United States first and the Czar of all the Russias 
second, so without discussion the order was changed and 
the Romanoff came first on the card. The second occur- 
rence, though somewhat of a mortification to the hosts, 
mercifully passed unregarded by the Grand Duke and his 
suite by reason of their imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

This was in the toast to the President of the United 
States, and the gentleman who was to respond was speak- 
ing very feelingly of the advantages and resources of his 
own country: 

““Gentlemen,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘ America is independ- 
ent. She is virtually independent of the codperation of 
the outside industries. In America we prepare our own 
timber, mill our own wheat, tan our own hides , 

He stopped short in consternation at the ripple of irre- 
pressible mirth that ran around the table, but the Russians 
listened, supremely unconscious of the unintended thrust. 

Judge Matthew Carpenter, the venerable scholar and 
gentleman whose name is in Wisconsin history a most dis- 
tinguished one, withheld his judgment until the banquet 
was past and the Grand Duke Alexis and his suite had 
departed. 

“ Ah, no, gentlemen,’’ he then commented comprehen- 
sively, ‘‘I shall give no opinion. Save, gentlemen, that 
he bows badly. He bows badly.” 


Overdone Solicitude 


T A DINNER-PARTY in Brooklyn where Mrs. Ger- 

trude Atherton was a guest every one was telling the 

most annoying contretemps in which he had lately been 
involved, and this was Mrs Atherton’s: 

“Really,’’ she said, ‘‘I think the most unfortunate thing 
which has happened to me in some time was my last expe- 
rience on American soil before going to Europe. I was at 
the Earlington in New York, and I had just been through 
those distressing two days before sailing, when a year’s 
accumulation of odds and ends present themselves to be 
attended to. The last day had been particularly harass- 
ing, and I was simply worn out. On that last night I 
dined quietly and retired very early so as to have a good 
nifht’s rest before the voyage. 

“Three hours later, between twelve and one o’clock, 
there came a violent summons at my door. And there 
stood a messenger boy. 

“T remember that I tore open that telegram with trem- 
bling fingers, for I knew that all my friends knew of my de- 
parture and I could conceive of no combination of circum- 
stances that would induce any of them to disturb my rest 
at that time of night. Death, or theft, or the total destruc- 
tion of the ship on which I was to sail, was the least that I 
expected. And when 
I finally had the yel- 
low paper spread out 
this is what I read: 

““Bon voyage, Mrs. 
Atherton.’ 

Lite ien 
been sent 
as a night 
message, 
but they had 
rushed it.” 
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THE MISER BUREAU 


HE misers of 

this country 

have their own 
bureau at Washing- 
ton, which looks out 
for and protects 
their interests. To 
this office of the 
Government they 
frequently apply for 
help in one shape or 
another, and in many an instance it acts 
for them, either in the capacity of trustee, 
or, after they are dead, as a sort of executor 
of their estates. 

Owing to the eccentric methods of hiding 
money adopted by misers, their stores of 
cash often suffer partial destruction by 
mice, dampness or other causes, and thus 
it comes about that such hoards in numer- 
ous cases are forwarded to the Treasury. 
It isthe Bureau of Redemption that handles 
them, and the tasks with which that office 
finds itself in this way confronted are some- 
times exceedingly puzzling. Gold and 
silver, it is true, are not easily destroyed, 
but, notwithstanding the popular im- 
pression to the contrary, the fact seems to 
be that nine misers out of ten prefer green- 
backs to metal. 

Nevertheless, there was a negro miser, 
who, a while ago, brought to the Treasury 
what was recognized with some trouble as 
a quantity of silver coins, which the appli- 
cant, according to his own story, had put 
into a large tin can and secreted in the wall 
of a cellar. This was down in “Ole Vir- 
ginny,” not far from Alexandria. Perco- 
lating water converted the can into iron 
rust, with which the pieces of money 
became stuck together in a solid mass. 
To soak them apart in a chemical bath was 
easy enough, however, and a few hours 
later, provided with a bag of brand-new 
coins, the colored man went on his way. 

According to the testimony of Govern- 
ment experts, the reason why most misers 
prefer paper money to metal is that it has 
small bulk and can be easily concealed. 
Unfortunately, it is far more perishable. 
Many is the mouse-nest that is sent into 
the Treasury for redemption, with accom- 
panying affidavits stating the amount of 
cash represented, and almost without 
number are the instances of destruction of 
greenbacks by the parlor-stove and by 
puppy-dogs and goats. But worst of all 
is the practice of burying money, which, 
under such conditions, simply rots. 

Not long ago an old farmer, named 
Smith, interred a considerable fortune in a 
field out in Ohio. On digging it up after a 
while to examine it, he found that it was in 
such a condition as to suggest the advisa- 
bility of dumping the whole of it into a 
pillowease. This he did, and, tying the 
pillowcase around his body beneath his 
underclothing, he started for Washington. 
When he reached the Treasury, the partly- 
decayed bills being identified, the contents 
of the pillowcase were redeemed for $19,000 
in new notes. The old man refused to 
accept a draft, preferring the cash—a choice 
which proved unfortunate for him, inas- 
much as he was robbed of the entire 
amount while on his way home. 

More recent was the case of a Vermont 
farmer who sent to the Treasury a quantity 
of chopped-up bills, asking $280 for them. 
He explained that his hoard had been se- 
creted under the rafters of his barn; but 
in some way the money got into the hay 
and was fed to a cow, which was caught 
chewing the expensive green fodder. This, 
however, was not a miser case—no more 
so, indeed, than another instance recently 
recorded, in which a prosperous agricul- 
turist of St. Clair County, Missouri, while 
stooping to feed his pigs, dropped his 
wallet inside the sty. Prompt hog-killing 
was necessary to recover the money. 

One of the most remarkable cases of the 
kind was that of Charles J. Allen, a farmer 
residing near Ogden, in Iowa. Having 
driven into town one day, he went into a 
local hostelry for dinner, leaving his waist- 
coat in his wagon. The horses became 
restive, the wagon was upset, and the 
waistcoat was thrown out. On examina- 
tion of the pockets, six five-dollar bills were 
found to be missing. A passer-by, who 
was suspected of stealing the money, 
accused in turn a goat which chanced to 
be near. The animal was killed, and the 


Where One Finds the Money That is 
“Just Thrown Away” 
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money was recovered. Thirteen years later 
it was redeemed. 

In the early morning of June 28, 1895, 
two colored men, walking along the lake 
front in Chicago, noticed some small scraps 
of green paper blowing about. Picking up 
two or three of them, they found them to be 
fragments of money; and, searching care- 
fully over a distance of two blocks, they 
collected nearly all of what had once 
been $1050. The scraps were forwarded 
to Washington; but nothing was paid to 
the negroes, because they were not the 
owners of the money. Since then the rule 
has been changed, and now a finder is en- 
titled to the value of such treasure-trove. 

A curious thing about the tearing of money 
by mice for their nests—they seem actually 
to like this material—is that the work 
they do in this way cannot be successfully 
imitated. People often send tothe Treasury, 
for redemption, bills which they themselves 
have torn into tiny fragments, claiming 
that the mischief was done by household 
rodents—the object being fraud, in one 
shape or another—but the experts are 
always able to detect the cheat. On the 
other hand, real mouse-nests, constructed 
out of paper currency, are difficult prob- 
lems to tackle, each note having to be re- 
composed by pasting the remains, bit after 
bit, upon a sheet of paper, with the aid of a 
powerful magnifying glass. 

The hardest tasks of all, however, are 
those presented by batches of burned 
money, which in many instances are reduced 
so completely to ashes that identification, 
and therefore redemption, is out of the ques- 
tion. Hach autumn there are about a hun- 
dred such cases, because people will persist 
in concealing their hoards in stoves (par- 
ticularly parlor stoves), and, when the fire 
is lighted on the first cold day, the family 
‘‘wad”’ goes up in smoke. More fortunate 
than most sufferers in this way was a 
widow who, a short time ago, sent in a 
cigar-box full of what had once been green- 
backs—representing, as she said, the whole 
of her late husband’s savings. Though the 
bills were half consumed and stuck to- 
gether, all of them were recognizable, and 
so the Treasury paid the full amount. 

Not long ago a woman out in Indiana 
got ten dollars in bills mixed up with the 
greens she was preparing for dinner. In 
this: shaperthe- cash. was Ficiled: neverthe- 
less, part of-it-proved to be-not» beyond 
redemption. A Kansas farmer hung his 
waistcoat on a feed-cutter, with forty 
dollars in one of the pockets. One corner 
of the garment was caught between the 
knives, and the notes were chopped into 
small bits. An ‘‘angel child’’ in Missouri 
(small children chew up and otherwise 
destroy a»good deal of money) fired the 
most of a twenty-dollar bill through a 
putty-blower at a cat, and the remains 
reached the Treasury in the shape of tightly 
rolled pellets. 

A tax collector in Michigan concealed 
$800 of township money in a tin can under 
his house, which, it seems, was tilted suffi- 
ciently to allow the family goat to get at 
the treasure. When, the next morning, the 
tax collector started to crawl after it the 
goat emerged with a twenty-dollar bill in 
its mouth. It was necessary to kill the 
animal in order to recover the balance. But 
this case was not nearly so remarkable as 
that of a robin which stole a ten-dollar note 
from Phil. Turpin, a coin teller in the Sub- 
Treasury at Cincinnati., Turpin wasshaving 
himself when the bird flew in at the window, 
seized the bill and disappeared. A few days 
later a storm blew a robin’s nest out of a 
tree near the house, and in it was found, 
incorporated as a part of its material, the 
missing note. 

Some of the worst accidents are those 
known as ‘‘wash cases.’’ For example, 
there was an Indianapolis man who, seeking 
a place of concealment for a sum of $260 
over night, decided that it would be wisest 


to put the money in 
the breast pocket of 
his nightshirt. In 


the morning he for- | 


got all about it and 
went off to business. 
Suddenly, later in 
the day, he was 
struck by a painful 
recollection, and 
hastily returned to 
his house, only to find that the nightshirt 
had gone tothe laundry. The washing ma- 
chines had to be stopped, and the $260 
was found—a mass of pulp. 

The women at the Treasury who do all 
this kind of work are extraordinarily skill- 
ful. One of them, Mrs. Brown, makes a 
specialty of burned money, and the results 
she accomplishes are sometimes little short 
of miracles. Occasionally bills come in for 
redemption that are actually ashes, but 
which, like the charred leaves of a book 
that has gone through a fire, preserve their 
printing in recognizable shape, so as to be 
susceptible of identification. A short time 
ago a Philadelphia man sent in a lot of 
charred notes in a box, inclosing in the same 
receptacle a few half-melted silver coins. 
The coins, being jostled about among the 
notes, reduced the latter almost to powder, 
so that even Mrs. Brown found the job of 
identifying them almost hopeless. 

Consignments of partly-destroyed money 
that reach the Treasury now and then are 
decidedly unpleasant to handle. For in- 
stance, some time ago, a miserable tramp 
died in a barn in a remote locality in the 
interior of New York State. He was buried; 
but inquiry was made by a brother, and his 
body was dug up, a search thereupon re- 
vealing that he had $6000 concealed in his 
belt. The man had been a miser. His 
hoard was forwarded to Washington, and 
the women of the Redemption Bureau had 
the disagreeable duty of examining it. In 
another and more recent instance a roll of 
money from the pocket of a woman who had 
been burned to death had to be redeemed. 
Every once in a while, too, it happens that 
cash belonging to murdered people requires 
identification. 


Quite recently a farmhouse in Maryland } 


was struck by lightning, and the bolt, flash- 
ing through a cupboard, burned a slice two 
inches wide out of the middle of a hidden 
two-dollar silver certificate. More remark- 
able was the case of a ten-dollar note which 
was accidentally dropped by a worker in a 
silver factory upon a silver plate that was 
being rolled. It passed with the silver plate 
through the rolling machine, and thus 
became incorporated with it actually. 
There is nothing to beat this, unless it be 
the experience of a young man who sent 
four ten-dollar gold pieces to a girl, his lady- 
love, in a couple of sandwiches. She, in 


- anger, threw them into the fire, from which 


they were afterward recovered. 

Distrust of banks is largely accountable 
for the practice of hoarding money. But it 
is surprising how far the methods of hiding 
ready cash are conventionalized, the hearth, 
the tea-caddy, the clock, the dictionary, the 
Bible and the old shoe being always favorite 
places of concealment; so that robbers need 
not to be so very clever, one would think, 
to discover the family treasure, if there is 
one. 

If the testimony of the Government 
experts be accepted, women are rarely 
misers. But in cases of the kind, when the 
miser, male or female, dies, the hoard is not 
usually found in one place. It seems to be 
an instinct of such unfortunates to scatter 
their savings, stowing them away in a mul- 
titude of spots—probably with the idea 
that, if one deposit should be discovered by 
thieves, the others are likely to remain in- 
tact. On this account, it has been found 
advisable in not a few instances to tear a 
dwelling down entirely, in order to make 
sure of recovering all the hidden valuables. 
Under these circumstances, it must often 
happen that the money is eaten by mice, 
rotted by damp, or otherwise partly de- 
stroyed, and thus it comes about that the 
Bureau of Redemption is occasionally 
obliged to assume, to some extent, the func- 
tions of an executor, making good the 
amount when practicable, and seeing to it 
that the inheritance, if the owner be de- 


funct, passes into the hands of those to | 


whom it rightfully belongs. 
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: 


It will solve the dressmaking | 
troubles of every woman, 


It contains 56 pages of information of vital, 
interest to the woman who is puzzling over the | 
question of dress. | 

It illustrates and describes 150 of the latest 
designs now being worn in Paris, London and | 
New York. Po 

It explains how we can make, at remarkably 
low prices, any one of these handsome designs 
to your order from your measurements sent us 
by mail. | 

We carry over 400 varieties of the most fash- 
ionable and prettiest fabrics designed for this _ 
season’s wear. Samples sent free. | 

No matter where you live, if you have our | 

# Style Book and Samples you can enjoy more — 
| dressmaking privileges than a trip to New York | 
could give. y 

During the past 17 years over 300,000 dis- 
criminating women, many of whom were so | 
difficult to fit that they could not be suited else- | 
where, have found in our system a solution of | 
all their dressmaking troubles. | 

What we have done for thousands of others | 

You take no 

If we fail 

to do so we will refund your money without 
question. " 

Ask any of our customers who live in your 

neighborhood. We will gladly send you their || 

names if you wish them, 


we certainly can do for you. 


Made 
to 
Order 


Visiting Costumes, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Separate Skirts, . 
Rain Coats, . . 
Jackets and Coats, 


We prepay express charges to any part of the om 
which means a big saving to you. J 
to any part of the United States | 
We send free ‘.2"\Winter Book of New York J 
Fashions, showing the latest styles, and containing simple 9 
f directions for taking measurements correctly; also 4 q 
assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. a : 
Send us your name and address and simply say, 
me your Style Book and Samples,’’ and be sure to 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 
and about the colors you desire. : ‘ 
Write to-day; you may forget it to-morrow. You 
receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit C 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New Yor! 


Mail Orders No Agents or Est 
Only Branches 17 


°6.»°25 


- $6.00 to $ 
. . $7.50 to $3 


[THTHEN one 
W stops to 
| think of it, 


‘constant wonder 
_rises how the four 
ond a quarter mil- 
‘ons of people re- 
iding in New York 
lity can make a living, for, of all places in 
he world, New York is the one to which 
jl means of sustenance must come from 
he outside. It is not like a rural commu- 
ity where each family has a little garden- 
ot sufficient to produce the necessary 
yod products with a minimum of cash ex- 
enditure. Everything must be bought 
ind paid for. Almost every one must earn 
honey in some way and contribute to the 
apport of himself and others. 
Among the thousands of commercial and 
idustrial occupations engaged in, it is in- 
vitable that some should bear the stamp 
{ peculiarity. Many men and women of 
rains are making handsome livings in 
‘ays quite out of the ordinary. A happy 
lea has often led to a fortune, to say noth- 
igofacompetency. New York and other 
rge cities are places of opportunity. The 
eeds of all classes are manifold and of an 
«tended variety that furnishes the modus 
lene to the bright man or woman who 
re the perceptive faculty to see the hand 
hich dimly beckons out of the mystery of 
ie untried, and to follow it, he knows not 
hither. 
Necessarily, the greatest openings are in 
lade, and the cosmopolitan nature of the 
ypulation of New York furnishes buyers 
ir almost any article, however grotesque 
' foolish, to an extent which makes it pos- 
ble for the embryo, one might almost say 
iniature, merchants to exist. Else why 
yes the man with the coiled spring mouse, 
id the wobbly-headed elephant, on the 
smner of the curb of Fourteenth Street and 
xth Avenue, ply his business year in and 
var out? Why do people buy stem- 
inding watches for ten cents down on 
ark Row, and why are bushels of ‘“‘the 
hole Dam Family” post-cards disposed 
| to shoppers whose appearance betokens 
‘certain respectability and seriousness? 
‘But leaving out of account the scores of 
ntastic novelties which find a ready sale 
( the street corners and at the subway 
‘osks and elevated stairways, there are 
iany who make a living by self-devised 
(cupations of a more serious nature. 
‘The exigencies of light housekeeping in 
#artment-houses and the limited facilities 
ir storing foodstuffs has resulted in a meal- 
j-meal existence which has brought into 
veration a vast number of delicatessen 
ores, where everything ‘‘ready to eat”’ 
in be bought instanter and a tolerable 
jeal “‘knocked together” in about the 
ne it takes to write a bill-of-fare. Now, 
(dinary delicatessen stores are common 
ough, but the man who had a sudden in- 
‘siration that the ultra rich would patronize 
mething of that kind, if it were fine 
cough and expensive enough, evolved an 
dea that has made him rich beyond his 
West dreams. In his store you can buy 
varieties of game, canned, to be sure, 
_Itso wonderfully preserved that but few 
tuld detect any difference from the fresh. 
ild ducks cost nine dollars a tin, and each 
ti holds just one duck. Ortolans, snipe, 
ail and partridge are preserved in the 
Sue way, and for those who want little 
tds there are gorgeously labeled tins 
Gitaining larks, thrushes, woodcock and 
Imy other kinds. One can buy a can 
taining just one bird or a can containing 
oorthree orsix. A Bohemian pheasant 
ts twelve dollars, a Rouen duck ten 
lars, and an ordinary Long Island 
icken six dollars. Then there are craw- 
1, and roosters’ kidneys, and snails a la 
rdelaise, and many kinds of paté de 
flesgras. Verily, of all things in the heav- 
€; above and the earth beneath and the 
Hg under the earth, there is a bewilder- 
assortment. 
Some of the most distressingly monot- 
9>us occupations of the household have 
n turned into the best of money-makers 
f the enterprising contractors who have 
tien them into consideration—such, for 
utance, as the humdrum employments 
O\cleaning windows and polishing silver. 
® itinerant workpeople under the direc- 
of the company do their work quickly 
ail well for a moderate fee, which in its 
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Stran ge Ways of MaKing a Living 


New York’s Queer Trades and Queerer Traders 


By Lawrence H. TasKer 


multiplication yields a handsome revenue. 
And what is best of all, in a business of this 
kind, the work is one of such a gloriously 
recurrent character that the man who 
handles it has a steady job. 

The towel-delivery companies likewise 
do a thriving trade among the business 
houses and in all the many places where 
towels constitute the sole item of laundry- 
work. 

Of a different nature, but none the less 
uniformly successful, is the Third Avenue 
wig-maker, who caused it to be generally 
advertised in Mott and Pell Streets that he 
could fit black, straight-haired wigs to a 
Chinaman’s head with the queue coiled 
thereon. Therewith he has turned scores 
of Chinamen into modern Japanese, for 
there are not many white men who can tell 
the difference between a short-haired China- 
man and a Jap. In the course of a few 
years the Chinaman can return to his native 
country with honor and credit, having not 
sacrificed his queue in his efforts to do busi- 
ness with the foreigners. 


The Queerest Trade of All 


Now one would never imagine that catch- 
ing rats and roaches would be a lucra- 
tive business, but the man to whom the 
docks and piers are turned over for one 
night in the year, and who guarantees im- 
munity from the pests for a year thereafter, 
makes the handsome income of about ten 
thousand dollars. Whenever an ocean 
liner reaches port it is turned over for a 
night to this same man. Of course, the 
mysterious liquid he puts on the lettuce- 
leaves in the rat-cages is his secret and con- 
stitutes his stock-in-trade, but whatever it 
is the animals cannot resist it. The opera- 
tor, moreover, makes money in a beautifully 
double-handed fashion, for the transporta- 
tion companies pay him for getting rid of 
rats, and live rats are a salable commodity 
when used for training terriers. Even the 
skins of the dead rodents are worth about 
six cents apiece. 

Among other traders the man who buys 
all his stock-in-trade from the seizures of 
customs authorities and the blind packages 
of unclaimed goods from the express com- 

anies holds a unique place. To be sure, 

is store is the most heterogeneous junk- 
shop the mind of man can conceive, for 
Oriental rugs and hangings are side by side 
with Dutch cheese and preserved anchovies, 
but with the bargain-hunters this man does 
a thriving trade. His isa grand place to go 
to when one has not the faintest idea what 
one wishes to buy, for there you will always 
see something you never dreamed of. 

It is always a serious problem when a 
young woman without any technical or 
professional occupation comes to a great 
city to make a living. Everything is so 
highly specialized that one, without special 
training, cannot readily fit into the wheels 
of commercial enterprises. But necessity 
sometimes inspires unwonted action, as in 
the case of the young woman who, with a 
capital of only ten dollars, established a 
magazine and music exchange, or of the 
other who announced herself as a profes- 
sional reader to convalescents. Still an- 
other, whose only accomplishment was a 
perfect knowledge of whist, found a large 
number of pupilsreadyto hand. Ofcourse, 
the number of people who make a living as 
professional entertainers is beyond compu- 
tation, but sometimes you hear of one who 
has turned from the more ordinary course 
and furnishes entertainment for respectable 
assemblages by professional palmistry. 
Some bright women make a good income 
by developing original ideas for children’s 
entertainment and care of small children. 
Those who run children’s hotels, or with 
whom small children may be safely left, 
will always find that their services are in 
great demand. 

It is a common enough sight in Central 
Park, Mt. Morris and other parks to see 
unsolicited photographers set up their 
tripods and take picturesof thechildren. It 
seems a foolish proceeding at first sight. No 


one has ordered any 
photographs, but 
in afew days, when 
the photographer 
calls with half a 
dozen pictures of 
your best-beloved 
boy or girl in the 
most natural attitude imaginable, few 
fathers or mothers can resist handing out 
the half-dollar necessary to secure them. 

Two women school-teachers recently 
grew tired of their profession and decided 
to go into trade. After casting about all 
the well-known branches and _ rejecting 
them one after another, they decided to 
make and sell babies’ outfits, and from a 
humble and purely local start this has de- 
veloped into a considerable manufactory. 
Likewise, the woman whose best gift lay 
in special cooking for invalids has found 
her work and her income in this comforting 
employment. 

Just a word is sufficient to tell of the 
young man who, with a kit of tools and a 
modest outfit of glue, wire and tape, calls 
around and mends the children’s toys; of 
the traveling florist who calls to attend to 
the plants; of the mender who, in the 
fashion of the itinerant tin-pedler of our 
young days, calls to patch up the broken 
china, and of the knife and scissors grinder 
who extends his solicitations to the door of 
every apartment. 

In an American city professional guides 
will never be as common as in the historic 
cities of the Old World, but in New York 
there has arisen a group of women who an- 
nounce themselves as guides for country 
shoppers. 
where to go, and assuredly take off the fear- 
some air of strangeness which bewilders 
the out-of-town shopper on her first tour 
of the metropolis 

Best of all is the history of the woman 
who makes her living by selling ideas. 
Originally she worked in a department 
store for six dollars a week. Then an idea 
came to her to gointo the business of making 
advertising novelties. Her first idea was 
to make a calendar which, on removing a 
sliding pansy, disclosed a strip of court- 
plaster with the motto, “T’ll stick to you 
when others cut you.’ A brewery com- 
pany paid hera hundred dollars for the idea. 
Then she made an advertising parrot which 
held in one clawan advertisement of a cigar. 
Twenty girls under her were employed in 
turning out the advertising parrots. She 
is now engaged in making advertising but- 
terflies, the foundation of which is the hum- 
ble clothespin. When an idea occurs to 
her she submits it to a manufacturer, and 
if it is accepted she contracts to furnish so 
many of the exclusive novelties for a certain 
price. Then she engages work-girls and 
puts the contract through. 


Florida’s New Delicacy 


F FASHIONABLE beverages the new- 
est is ‘‘coquina soup,’’ and it is es- 
teemed not the less because one must go all 
the way to Florida to get it. At Ormond, 
where the millionaires race their automo- 
biles along the beach, this sort-of broth, 
which is made from a tiny marine mollusk, 
is commonly served at the hotels in cups 
like bouillon. It is highly nutritious, and 
much recommended for invalids. 

The mollusks that furnish the soup are 
only half an inch or so in length, oval in 
shape, and with shells of pink, purple and 
other hues, so that the beaches along that 
part of the Florida coast, which are thickly 
covered with the valves of defunct speci- 
mens, are quite brilliant to the eye. For 
the live ones boys go fishing at the water’s 
edge, raking them together where they are 
thrown up, torn from their native beds 
below the line of low tide, and gathering 
them in baskets sell them to the big hotels. 

Doubtless the mollusks themselves would 
be very good to eat, but to open them like 
oysters or clams would be out of the ques- 
tion on account of their small size, and so 
resort is had to the ee of subjecting 
them to pressure, by which they are reduced 
to a mass of pulp, all of their juice being 
squeezed out. It is this juice that, usually 
heated, is served on the table under the 
name of ‘“‘coquina soup’’; and a very deli- 
cious broth it is, its flavor deriving no small 
enhancement from its novelty. 


They know the big stores, just | 
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Wing Pianos 
ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 

—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You Save from $75 to $200 


When you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
sale. You pay the actual cost of making it with only 
our wholesale profit added. When you buy a piano 
as many still do—at retail—you pay the retail 
dealer’s store rent and other expenses. You pay his 
profit and the commission or salary of the agents 
or salesmen he employs —all these on top of what 
the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. 
The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. 
Isn’t this worth saving ? 


SENT ON TRIAL— Anywhere 
We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United States on trial without asking for any ad- 
vance payment or deposit. We pay the freight and 
all other charges in advance. There is nothing to 
be paid either before the piano is sent or when it is 
received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at 
our expense. You py us nothing and are under no 
more obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as 
we say. Our system is so perfect that we can with- 
out any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town 
in any part of the United States just as easily as we 
can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble 
or annoyance to you, and without anything being 
paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in 
exchange. A guarantee for 12 years against any 
defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is 
given with every Wing Piano. ‘> 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years Over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manu- 
factured and sold. They are recommended by seven 
Governors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by 
prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and musicians. 
Thousands of these pianos are in your own state, some of 
them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our cata- 
logue contains names and addresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of 
any or all of these instruments may be reproduced perfectly 
by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instru- 
mental Attachment. This improvement is patented by us 
and cannot be had in any other piano, 

WING ORGANS are made with the saine care and sold in 
the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate organ catalogue 
sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue 
"}] —that gives you all the 
information possessed by 
experts. It tells about 
the different materials 
used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put 
together; what causes 
pianos to get out of or- 
der, and in fact is a com- 
plete encyclopedia. It 
makes the selection of a 
piano easy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a 
judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish, 
it tells you how to testa 

; piano and how to tell good 
It is absolutely the only book of its 


from bad. 
kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages, 
and hundreds of illustrations, all devoted to 


piano construction. Its name is ‘‘ The Book 
of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send -it free to anyone wishing to buy 
apiano. All you have to do is to send 
us your name and address. 


SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY 


while you think of it, just giving 
your name and address, or send 
us the attached coupon, and 
the valuable book of infor- 
mation, also full particulars 
about the WING PIANO, 
with prices, terms of 
payment, etc., will be 
sent (o you promptly 
by mail. 


WING & SON 


352-365 W.13th 
St., New York 
Send to the name 
and address writ- 
ten below, the book 
of Complete Informa- 


Ww 352-365 tion about Pianos, also 
- [3th Street prices aud terms of pay- 
New York ment on Wing Pianos. 


WA Charles A. Eaton Company A 
. 4 


The above trade-mark is in its 
twenty-eighth year 


POST to send for a copy of 
the latest James Means 
style book. It illustrates the 
very newest shapes in men’s 
footwear, and demonstrates 
what a saving we can make 
your shoe bills if you acquire 
the James Means habit. 

Your local shoe dealer should 
have James Means shoes. If 
not they can be obtained through 
our mail order department. The 
James Means precision system 
of self-measurement makes it 
easy for any man to obtain as 
perfect, if not a better fit, than 
in any shoe store. We are sup- 
plying James Means shoes by 
mail to thousands of customers ; 
we can serve YOU in the same 
way. 


PIGIN 


Style 1591 


This shoe is built on a 
carefully moulded last 
—one that follows 
the lines of the foot 
very closely. 
Has a very neat 
toe, and full 
outside 
swing 
edge. 

As illus- 
trated, 
made of 
Mirror Pat- 
ent Colt, 
smooth and 
close fitting 
top, fast color 
hooks and eye- 
lets, good 
quality 
lining. 


Well made 
from 
selected 
material: 
a fine shoe 
for dress 
wear, 


Price 


$3.00 


Delivered 
Prepaid for 


$3.25 


The James Means mail order 
department was established in 
1878, and is the oldest in the 
shoe trade. There mustbe merit 
in a shoe with a record like this. 


Write for Style Book 4 


Brockton , 
Massachusetts }} 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Some Figures of Speech 


I Ider, when I say 2 you, 

“While ear3mains my heart is true, 

I never loved like this be4 ——” 

Tf 5 a chance at all to win 

In this 6pensive game I’m in. 

It’s Tly to think you mine! 

If 8 will only be be9! 

T'll love you 10derly always 

And 0 shall cloud our happy days. 
—Allison Yewell. 


What the Little Angel Said 


RS. MORTIMER RUTHERFORD, of 

Riverside Drive, in despair of break- 

ing her little boy of swearing, at last threat- 

ened that the next time he used a bad word 

she would banish himfrom home. The very 
next day he exploded a big, big D. 

“T am very sorry, Wilbur,” said Mrs. 
Rutherford; ‘‘but I have never broken my 
word to you, so now you must leave home.” 

Nanette packed the child’s little toy suit- 
case, and he, without a whimper, but with 
round, wondering eyes and downcast 
mouth, kissed his mamma and departed. 
Mrs. Rutherford’s eyes were dim as she 
watched her baby boy in his blue traveling- 
suit sturdily trudging away, without one 
faltering, backward glance. 

A long way off, Wilbur set his burden on 
the ground, and himself perched solemnly 
on the curb, chin in hands, in deep medita- 
The spectacle was too much for the 
fond mother-heart. Very quietly mamma 
sped down the Drive and tiptoed up behind 
Master Wilbur. As she was hovering, on 
the very point of surprising him with tear- 
ful kisses, a pompous old man appeared. 

‘Child,’ he said; ‘‘child, will you—hum 
—tell me where Mr. Milliken lives?” 

Ah! Now mamma’s little man would 
show his excellent breeding! Wilbur 
raised his solemn blue eyes, and regarded 
the pompous man coldly. 

“You go to ” he said calmly. ‘‘I 
have troubles of my own.”’ 


Orthography Upto Date 


I used to go and call on Grayee, 
I oft took Alyss flowers, 
I fancied Edyth’s pretty face, 
With Mayme spent pleasant hours. 


I went to balls with Emilie, 
Indulged in golf with Carrye ; 
Sweet Daisye quite attracted me ; 

With Kathryn oft Id tarry. 


But when I found a girl who spelled 
Her name in fashion plain, 
She firm my errant fancy held — 
I married Mary Jane. 
—Elsie Duncan Yale. 


A Linguistic Parrot 


NAVAL officer on the retired-list tells 
a story of the days when Admiral 


y Dewey was a lieutenant under the com- 


mand of an eccentric captain. 

It appears that, about the time the ves- 
sel under the command of the captain 
mentioned put into the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, the commander was considerably 
worried concerning the health of a pet 
parrot. He had asked the ship’s physician 
to prescribe, and the latter had expressed 
the opinion that all the bird needed was an 
opportunity to climb a tree, chew the bark 
thereof and otherwise disport itself. So 


| the captain summoned his steward and 


ordered him to take the parrot ashore and 
to give it some exercise. 

In those days the captain’s steward was 
a most important personage—more so per- 
haps than he is now. This steward was a 
comical old darky, who had an absurd 
habit of aping the authoritative ways of his 
master, and the men of the vessel liked 
nothing better than to play him some 
trick; so when he now stepped to the 
port gangway to get into the liberty-boat, 
with the cage containing the bird, they saw 
their opportunity. There was a sea run- 
ning in the harbor, making it difficult for 
the boat to keep alongside, and just as the 
steward put out a foot toward the gunwale 
they purposely eased her off, with the 
result that the darky tumbled into the sea. 
Of course, he was pulled out ina minute, but 


the parrot and the cage went to the bottom. | Max L. KEITH, Publisher, 902 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. Max L. Keith, 902 Lum. Ex., Minneapo 


The Handy 
Oval Cake 


Have you a little “FAIRY” 


FAIRY SOAP am 
Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 


and too much attention cannot be given its care. 
FAIRY SOAP is the best for the littlke ones because it contains no excess of 
is perfectly pure and soothes and softens while it cleanses. 
The soap that is best for the child is best for everyone. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 


WE 
PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT 


from 20% to 40%. 


KEITH’S 
‘Magazine 


For 
Home Builders 


The leading SPECIAL- 
IZED magazine. 7 to 
10 plans.a month, princi- 
pally moderate priced 
homes designed by lead- 
ing Architects, from 
whom drawings and 
specifications may be se- 
cured. Large floor plans 
with full descriptions. 
Interior views and a wealth of new, practical, up to cate ideas. 
Sul) $1.50. Single conies News-stands 15¢.— 72 pages monthly. 

“PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATION.’ A new 150-page book 
written by experienced decorators ani profusely illustrated. Is a 
gold mine of practical and artistic suggestions for the decoration 
and furnishing of the Home. Gives 12 complete schemes for dec- 
orating the entire house. Price $1.00. With this book and 
“ Keith’s,”’ the artistic decoration and building of your home is 
assured. Special Offer,—"' Practical House Decoration”’ and 
a Year’s Sub. to “Keith's” including three extra numbers, $2.00. 


A Year's Sub. with 3 
150 Plans summer numbers extra, 


will give you over 150 Model plans. 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory. 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every 
because we save vou all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not ‘ mail- 
order dealers ;’’ 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price 
All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready fe 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking e 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. — 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


November 4, 15 
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Doll H 


are the d 
every little g 
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i Christmas 


The Dorothy Doll House. 
in front, strong in construction to last seve 
yet light and can easily be carried from one 
another. Has real .glass windows and i 
papered and painted. Stands 3 ft. high, we’ ghs 
Send at once for our very attractive, } 
booklet giving prices on doll houses and d 
mailed on request with stamp. You can © 


_ from this advertisement. 
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keeps your 
velvet over- 
coat-collar 
from soiling 
your linen 
collar. 


is found 
only on 
_ STEIN-BLOCH 


Smart Overcoats. 


IDENTIFIED BY THIS LABEL 
| lt Stands for 51 Years of Knowing How 


Write for ‘“‘Siartness,’”’ 
an education in correct 
dress, which also explains 
the wonderful Wool Test, 
and tells you where Stein- 
Bloch Smart Clothes are 
sold in your city. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
{ Wholesale Tailors, 


{i 
(30-32 Fifth Ave., 


Tailor Shops, 
New York. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Naturally, the steward was much dis- 
tressed. He dreaded punishment by the 
captain, who had said that he would hold 
the steward responsible for the safety of 
the bird. Having shore-leave for three 
days, he spent his time wandering about 
the city and figuring to himself how he 
would put in the balance of the voyage in 
the ship’s brig on bread and water, double- 
ironed, and exposed to the derision of the 
crew. 

At length a happy thought came to him. 
Rio was full of parrots, and one parrot is 
much like another, especially green ones. 
He bought, for a trifling sum, a green bird 
with a yellow head, which seemed to him 
like the twin brother of the one drowned. 
He was also lucky enough to find a cage 
resembling the lost one, and in it he took 
his precious purchase back to the ship. 

Of course, the captain was delighted to 
see his pet again, and especially when he 
observed how much its plumage was im- 
proved, and how much more spirited it was 
than before. But his astonishment may 
easily be imagined when, being asked 
whether he would like a cracker, the wicked 
bird responded with a string of Portuguese 
oaths. =| 

Upon being ‘fed, it further contrib- 
uted to the amazement of the captain by 
expressing its satisfaction with a lot of 
“swear-words”’ in Spanish. At this junc- 
ture the captain felt that he must share 
his feelings with some one. Lieutenant 
Dewey, who had been walking the quarter- 
deck, was summoned to the cabin, and the 
parrot was persuaded to swear some more 
for his benefit. 

“Mr. Dewey,” exclaimed the command- 
ing officer excitedly, ‘‘don’t you think 
that is a most remarkable bird? Why, he 
has been ashore only three days, and in 
that time he has picked up a thorough 
working knowledge of the Portuguese and 
Spanish languages!” 


Too Much for the Man-Eater 


WELL-KNOWN theatrical manager 

repeats an instance of what the late 
W. C. Coup, of circus fame, once told him 
was one of the most amusing features of 
the show-business: the faking in the “‘side- 
show.” 

Coup was the owner of a small circus 
that boasted among its principal attrac- 
tions a man-eating ape, alleged to be the 
largest in captivity. This ferocious beast 
was exhibited chained to the dead trunk 
of a tree in the side-show. Early in the day 
of the first performance of Coup’s enter- 
prise at a certain Ohio town, a countryman 
handed the man-eating ape a piece of to- 
bacco, in the chewing of which the beast 
evinced the greatest satisfaction. The 
word was soon passed around that the ape 
would chew tobacco; and the result was 
that several plugs were thrown at him. 
Unhappily, however, one of these had been 
filled with cayenne pepper. The man- 
eating ape bit it; then, howling with indig- 
nation, snapped the chain that bound him 
to the tree, and made straight for the 


| practical joker who had so cruelly de- 


ceived him. 

“Tave me at ’im!’’ yelled the ape. 
“Lave me at ’im, the dirty villain! [ll 
have the rube’s loife, or me name ain’t 
Magillicuddy!”’ 

Fortunately for the countryman and for 
Magillicuddy, too, the man-eating ape was 
restrained by the bystanders in time to 
prevent a killing. 


Geographical Nonsense 


A lady who lived in Bath, Me., 
Ate a pickle that gave her a pe. ; 
She isn’t well yet, 
And she says you can bet 
She'll never eat pickles age.! 


A gentleman down in Ky., 
Was riding a horse that was by.; 
He lit in a creek, 
But he shut his mouth quick 
And didn’t drink any — how ly.! 


A butcher who butched in Des Moines, 
As his customers passed him des coines, 
Said: “ What will you take 
In the way of a steak? 
Here’s a very nice piece off des loines.” 


A newly-wed wife in Vincennes 
Shut some chickens up tight in some pennes. 
She thought they would lay, 
But they crowed all the day.— 
She took the blamed things for hennes! 
—Allison Yewell. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap Philosophy 


SHAVINGS—XI. 


OU recollect Henry, who 

“played with 
Sousa once,— but 
It’s the same 
way with a good many 
things.- Somebody invents 
a flossy name and a shiny 
package—there’s a blare 
of trumpets and fish-horns 
—dand then it’s all over 
till the next election. 

Only a articles 
“make good” and stay good. 
One, as. WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAP. It was 
best in 1840 and is still 
best,—“the only soap fit 
for the face.” 


a? 


only once. 


few 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, 
TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ 
TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) Sent for 4 cents in Stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for “The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, 
chefs in leading hotels and 
cafés and all first-class cooks 
can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, 
Game, Salads, etc., are given 
a rare and appetizing relish if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Refuse imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 


3 Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns, choice 


The new : 
heat-imparting Thermalite Bag 
“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat a¢ the right 
temperature. 


It is made of the very best para rubber and 9x6 ft $3.25 colorings, Woven in j 
ts permanently filled with Thermattite,a 1 ¢ i one piece. Both sides 
# composition that stores heat. You boil the 9x71% ft. 3.75] canbe used; more du- | 
baga few minutes, when conyenient; you use 9x 9 ft. 4.25 | rable than high-priced 
» it at once or weeks afterward; when you 9x10% ft. 4.75 | carpets. Sold to you 
¢ want the heat simply remove and replace 9x12ft. 5.25 | directatoneprofit. 
4 thestopperas directed, and the bag will be- 9x15 ft 6.25 Money refundedif 
@ come hot ina minute and stay hot for hours. = e i not satisfactory. 
eS Up at night; mo annoyance Also Importers of Portiéres and Lace Curtains. 
; In a word, the Thermalite Bag ts the New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 
most comforting and conventent article 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 We sell and syndicate stories and 
book MSS. on commission. MSS. 
criticised and revised. Story-Writing 
and Journalism taught by mail. Send for 
free booklet, ‘“* Writine for Profit; ’’ tells 
how. NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


S that «a little money can buy. 
John Wanamaker says: ‘“‘ There will bea 
Y Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 
Made in five sizes. No.2 (2-quart size)$2. 
“Heat is Life.” 
Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 
308 St. James St., Montreal. 
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On the “Doctoring” 
of Clothes 


HERE are lots of Clothes 
shaped by the hot Flat-iron 
instead of by permanent 

hanad-stitching. 

Because the hot Pressing- 
iron is ‘“‘the ready Doctor” 
for all defects in the Making 
of Clothes. 

With it the fwz/zess in an 
over-stretched seam may be 
temporarily shrunken out of sight. 

But such shrinking or stretching, through 
heat and moisture, dces not remove the defects 
they cover. 

The Flat-iron merely dopes them femborarily 
so the garment can be ‘‘sold on its Zooks.” 

And, the first few days of damp weather on 
which that garment is worn, the shrinking re- 
laxes, and the stretching contracts. 

Then the Coat seveals the Diseases for which 
it was ‘“ doctored.’’— 

—Shoulders get lumpy and sloping. 

—Collar ‘‘sets away” from the neck —or 
binds it so tightly that it produces a seeming 
hump on the back. 

—Lapel bulges out at one side. 

—Sleeves twist around or pinch under the 
arms. 

—Coat Front wrinkles diagonally, etc. 


* * * 


How are vow to know a Coat ‘“‘doctored’”’ by 
the Flat-iron defo7e you buy it? 

This is how you may know a “Sincerity 
Coat,’”’ free from these hidden faults, in any 
Clothier’s Store. 

Observe the man in the picture ! 

Note how he lays the Coat on the table. 

Now see the s/rvaight line of Collar, where it 
turns over, and along its outer edge. 

That straight line is proof positive that the 
Coat has been cr correctly and hand-stitchead 
into its final shape zez/hout Flat-iron faking. 

A ‘‘doctored’’ Coat will show a full wavy 
outer edge of collar, or a curving line at turn- 
over, when held in this position. 

And, no matter how well the ‘“‘ doctored’’ Coat 
may fit you when you /ivs/ put it on, there is 
always a risk that the first damp day’s wear 
will deform it, and Caricature the Wearer. 

It costs money to insure against every defect 
in workmanship permanently with expert hand- 
needle-work instead of with the tricky Flat-iron. 

And that’s just how we insure our Sincerity 
Clothes. Cloth caz’t be worked up like metal. 

It can’t be sfamped out, and made into good 
Clothes by machinery, which gives rigid 
uniformity. 

* * * 

No two Suits or Overcoats are ever made 
precisely alike, though cut from the same piece 
of cloth and off the same set of patterns. 

Defects of some sort wi// creep into almost 
every garment in the making. 

These defects can be ‘‘ covered” from sight, 
at the cost of a few cents, by Flat-iron faking. 
And, that’s how 80 per cent. of them ave 
covered. 

Or they can be permanently removed by 
‘Sincerity’ Stitching. 

Now, we don’t claim to make the on/y good 
Clothes in America. 

But, we do turn out, we believe, the most 
uniformly good Clothes—every Garment of 
which must infallibly hold its shape till worn 
out. 

It costs time and money and supervision to 
put such Shape-Jnsurance into the Garment 
through Sincere hand-stitched Revision. 

Now, if Shape-Insurance, and Sincerity Tai- 
loring, are worth anything to you, you had 
better look for the label of the ‘Sincerity 
Clothes”’ Makers on your next purchase. 

That label reads — 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 


CHICAGO 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


[Me Ome bs) lat 


Four Candid Critics 
The Children of the Author of 
The Cherry Ribband 


Crockett at Work and Play 


R. CROCKETT—or Samuel Ruther- 
e ford Crockett, M. A., as he is known at 
home—although one of the most prolific of 
contemporary authors (he has just pub- 
lished a new novel: The Cherry Ribband), 
is not of the sort who dictate their stories 
to astenographer or tell them into a phono- 
raph. He writes, instead, in the good old- 
ashioned way—with a pen—and if the pen 
happens to be of steel rather than a quill, 
that, at least, does not rob his romances of 
any of their historical flavor. He allows 
himself, moreover, a certain number of 
hours a day for his work, gives another por- 
tion to reading and research, yet another 
to cycling and golf, of which, since he has 
given up mountain-climbing, he is inordi- 
nately fond, and, most important of all, 
ever reserves a long period for romping 
with his children, whom he counts among 
his best friends and severest critics. 


Indian Summer at Kittery 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS has for 
some years been passing his summers 
at Kittery Point, Maine, chiefly because he 
enjoyed the quiet of that place. But this 
summer Mr. Howells’ quiet was rudely 
invaded. Not that he had Henry James for 
a guest—for it might seem a dubious com- 
plimert to Mr. James to say either that his 
eing anywhere was productive of peace or 
antagonistic toit. But Kittery Point is just 
across the little Piscataqua River from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the 
presence there of the envoys so busy quiet- 
ing Russia and Japan shattered all the 
immediately surrounding quiet into shriek- 
ing fragments. Perhaps that is why Mr. 
Howells—now that the conference is hap- 
pily ended and peace restored to Tokyo, 
St. Petersburg and Kittery Point—will 
remain in New England for a month or two 
more before returning to New York for the 
winter. 


The Man Who Hnows 


of pee are beginning at last to 

learn that the man on the road is a 
pretty good authority to consult about 
both the sort of novels that will sell and the 
sort of book-making that is attractive to 
the trade.” 

The man who, a few days since, made this 
statement has, for several years, traveled 
successfully for one of the best-known yet 
most conservative houses in America. 

“It takes the publisher,”’ he pursued, ‘‘a 
long time to learn anything. In fact, I 
sometimes think that in his Trisiness there 
is more time, thought and money spent to 
less purpose than in any other. But he does 
at last learn, it seems, and, in my case at 
least, the firm’s waking up to the fact I’ve 
referred to. 
man on the road is in closer touch with the 
retailer, and, therefore, with the reading 
public, than his firm is. 

“Now here’’—and the speaker picked up 
a copy of anew novel by a popular author— 
“there is the story we’re booming this year. 
This woman’s last year’s story went well, 
but it would have gone far better if it had 
been given a more attractive binding. I 
told my people so when I got back from the 
trip [had taken withit. Well, they believed 
me and called me into consultation about 
the make-up of this next one. Looks 
attractive, doesn’t it?” 

‘What was the result?” asked one of the 
salesman’s listeners. 


It stands to reason that the. 


The New Fall Fold. 


Our “ Touring”’ Collar (as shown above) is 
i the result of the demand for a collar similar 
: to our popular Oxting, but higher above the 
buttonhole—covering more neck. 

These two — Outing and Touring are modelled 
from an original Corliss Coon design, since 
copied in almost every other brand. 

Touring is the right height for cooler weather 
and will be found to give the same satisfac- 
tion as to fit and wear, that made Outing popu- 
larity permanent. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
Brushes“ Massage Rollers | Gzzz amutinnyy: et 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 


in Nature’s own way. 


Millions in daily 


$3,360 GIVEN AWAY 


Corliss Coon Collum 


cutwear others, 


Bailey's 
Skin t 


November 4, 
ie 
4 
Mark your collars every time 
they go to the laundry and you” 
will find this to be so, | 
s>, And here’s why. “- 
AN They are always full 
, 4-ply strength. But so 
they will bend mor 
times without breakin 
heavy interlining 
removed where coll 
usually break in takin 
the laundry fold. Turnec 
in edges are bound t 
prevent inside raveling, 


f and the ‘‘gutter seam’’ in s S 
ing styles prevents saw edges. ; 


Se Ye Smee 


Just ask your furnisher for Corliss Coon collars. 
If he hasn’t them he can get them of us. If you are 
not willingly supplied, we will promptly fill your 
order clirect from the factory on receipt of the price, 
2 for 25c.; 6 for 75c.; $1.50 per dozen. 

Write for ‘‘ Collar Kinks '"'—the new 
book of styles and correct dress. 


Cor.tiss, Coon & Co., 
3 K Street, Trov, N.Y, 


jout without 
irritation; | 
Preventiug |} 
TOOT RKTT - convulsions 
Mailed for price, 10c, and cholera 


qt 


infantum, 
It’s 


the Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges thatremovedust | 
caps, cleanse the skin inthe bath, openthe _ 
pores, and give new life to the whole body, 
Mailed for price. Beware of Jmitations. | 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . $ .50 | 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller . . 50 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . 75 || 
Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 || 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) 
Bailey’s Skin Food (large jar). . . _.50|| 
Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free, 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


use through- 
out the 
world. 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, $3, 
worth of books. As one who reads you will be interested 


this offer. 


a few sets of the 


Read carefully, for this is a rare opportunity, and 
that will not soon occur again, 


In taking stock we find on 


Makers of Histor 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are slightly rubbed—not — 


enough to impair their real value, 
as perfect stock —at the regular price of $32 and $4 


ficient to prevent their shipment 
8 per set. ‘There being 


but su 


only 210 of these sets, we shall not rebind, but have decided to let them go 
for half price, upon easy monthly payments, and to give away with e 

of these 210 sets FREE one set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 
magnificent volumes worth $16 per set. 


The “Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instructive 


friends you could possibly have in your home. 


Kach volume is a complete 


narrative of a man or woman who in their time made things happen. 


There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 


No set of b 


published can compare in interest or instruction with the “Makers of 


History.” 


They are as absorbing as anything you can imagine, 


They — 


are the kind of books that keep people up late:teading. “Once you start 
to read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is finished. 


Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. 


Their sale is ever 


increasing, because they are real books to be read and enjoyed — not to 
put away and never looked at. 


; Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. 
After examination, if books are not found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense. 
these sets are as good as new for all practical purposes. 


risk, 


Magnificent Cents a 


40 Books, Less Than 44 Volume 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 


Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon 
Harper's History Club, 16 E. 17th St., New York 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


MAKERS OF HISTORY 


32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the 
“X"' beside it. 


Cloth Binding (regular price $32 per set). I will pay for 
saine if I decide to keep the books as follows: $1.00 after 
I examine them, and $1.50 a month for eleven months. 


Special Library Binding (Regular price $48 per set). I 
will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 
follows: $1.00 after I examine them, and $2.00 a month 
for eleven months, 


It is understood you send both sets of books, the "Makers 
of History,’* in 32 volumes, and the 8-volume ‘* Shakespeare "’ 
to me upon approval, and if 1 decide not to keep the books I 
am to return them to you, charges collect. If I decide to keep 
the books, I am to pay you for the ‘‘ Makers of History,"’ and 
you are to present the ‘* Shakespeare ”’ to me free of cost. 


NAME _____ 


STREETS 


CITY OR TOWN_ 


STATE 


You take no 
Remember, 
We guarantee the interiors are not injured. 


Description of the Free Shakespeare 


It contains all the ‘Tragedies, all the Comedies, all 
the Poems and Sonnets, 
and embracing a history 


of the Early Drama, an 
Exhaustive Biography, 
Shakespeare’s Will, In- 
troduction to next Play, 
Index to Characters, 
Glossary of Obsolete 
Words, Names of Actors 
and Actresses of Shake- 
speare's Day, Notes on 
each Play, etc., etc., from 
the works of Collier, 
Knight, Dyce, Douce, 
Hunter, Richardson, Ver- 
Planck and Hudson. 


EDITED BY 

George Long Duyckinck 

Many full page illustra- 
tions, including portraits 
of leading Shakespearian 
actors and actresses, and 
scenes from the plays 
taken from the famous 
Boydell Gallery. 8 vol- 
umes. Handsomely and 
durably bound in fine 
cloth, gilt tops, with gold 
lettering and stamping. 

Order to-day — to-morrow 
may be too late. Only 210 
sets will be given away. 


Titles of Books 


William the Conq 
Alexander the Great — 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I. 
Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 
Julius Cesar 
Pyrrhus 
Chane I, 
osephine 
Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
bie Blicones 
eopatra P 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I. i" 
Darius the Great 
Peter the Great a 
Hannibal 
Nero 
Romulus 
Hortense 
Madame Relea 
enr ‘ 
J cae Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. i 
Charles II. 
Richard HI. |. 
Mary Queen of § 


HARPER’S HISTORY CL 


16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y-_ 


ITH the 
approach 
of the holidays 
comes the 
thought — what 
shall I give this 
year that will be 
useful, service- 
able, and Jast- 
ing ? 

What would 
be more appro- 
priate and could 
possibly give 
more pleasure 
than the selection of one of our 
jmany pieces of celebrated Reed 
wd Rattan Furniture, which is 
light, strong, and ornamental, and 
will last a lifetime ? 


Your dealer should carry our goods. By 
looking for the little white tag bearing 
our name on Reed and Raltan Furniture 
you will make no mistake. If he does not 
carry our line, write to our nearest store, 
mention his name, and you will be in- 
formed how to obtain our furniture. 


Jey wood Brothers and Wakefield 
| Company 


Tew York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon 


.C. Plimpton & Co., Agts. 


} 
ul 
| 
1 Philadelphia, 


_ London and 
Liverpool, England 


Arequest 
to-day will 
bring you 
Sree our cata- 
log Bshowing 
illustrations 
and descriptions 
of our Reed and 
Rattan Furni- 
ture. 

Our catalog 2 
shows our well- 
known lines of 
HEY WOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Baby, Car- 


rany child, 


riages and 
Go-carts. 


If you wish 
both, say so; 
otherwise please 
specify by letter 
or number which 
catalog desired. 


———————————————— 
‘ade of Clear Argentine Nutria 


~ dinapp-Fell 


HATS for MEN 


%. 


-Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 
hits have Noticéable 
cegance of style—the 
costliest fem in a hat—— 
ad superb quality. $6. 
Fnapp-Felt hats are $4. 


Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York. 


MEDITERRANEAN INCLUDING SPAIN BY SPECIALLY FEB 
TERED S 3 “ARABIC 16000 TONS STARTS 


70 DAYS srenvine 19 pays in PALE 


-onty $400 ano up incLupine § 
ESsagy, 


a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“The result,”’ replied the salesman, ‘‘ was 
twofold. In the first place, I am to spend 
less time on the road and more in the shop— 
which is good for me; and, in the second 
pace I sold fifty thousand of the book 

efore publication—which, I think you’ll 
agree, was pretty good for the firm.” 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles 


Nae death in September of Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles robbed America of 
one of her most promising young writers of 
verse. Although only thirty-six years old, 
Mr. Knowles had already won the praise of 
the conservative and discerning critics for 
the limpid quality of his verse, its easy flow, 
its fruitage of quotable lines and its delicacy 
of feeling. A single stanza from the title- 
poem of his latest volume, Love Trium- 
phant, illustrates all these qualities: 

Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 

Ilion is consumed with rust ; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 

Lost was Solomon’s purple show 

Restless centuries ago ; 

Stately empires wax and wane — 

Babylon, Barbary and Spain— 

Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 

And the heavens are overturned. 

— Dear, how long ago we learned ! 


The Cake in the Case 


Ves TWAIN says that prophecy is 
the easiest business extant. That 
may be quite true when you prophesy far 
enough ahead, but when you come to talk 
knowingly, for instance, about a story 
which is shortly to appear, the way is beset 
with danger. This was recently exemplified 
by a New York newspaper which remarked : 

“Owen Wister, the well-known Southern 
writer, author of The Virginian, and Philos- 
ophy Four, has written a new love story, 
dealing with the relations of a Southerner 
and Lady Baltimore.”’ 

As Lady Baltimore happens to be a cake 
and not a woman, the uninitiated might 
suppose that Mr. Wister’s new novel was a 
chronicle of indigestion. 


**Back to the Farm” 


M*: HOWELLS once wrote a delightful 

essay on Literary Centres of America, 
in the course of which he pointed out that 
there was a round dozen of such centres 
and that new ones were springing up all 
the time. Just now it begins to look as if 
Paw Paw, Michigan, was a candidate for a 
place on the list. At any rate, Will Payne 
has been there for several months and, 
having entirely given up his journalistic 
work for writing of a more permanent and 
serious kind, has established a sort of head- 
quarters on a Michigan farm, where, just 
now, he has asa guest I. K. Friedman, whose 
short stories have been considerably praised 
by magazine readers and whose somewhat 
socialistic novel, By Bread Alone, was food 
for much discussion a few years ago. 


In the Book Shop 


QNoVEMBER THIRTIETH SHOULD be 
printed in red in this year’s literary calen- 
dar: Mark Twain will be seventy. 


@ Rex BrAcH has abandoned business to 
devote himself entirely to literary work. 
The reverse process is the more frequent. 


Q CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, author of J. 
Devlin, Boss, and The Captain, is putting 
the finishing-touches to a new novel which 
will appear early next April. 


| (INQUIRIES HAVE BEEN many as to the 


identity of the author of A Social Secre- 
tary, which ran serially in Ton Posr. The 
story has now been published in book form 
and its title-page lets the cat out of the 
bag: David Graham Phillips wrote it. 


@ Poor Mr. ROCKEFELLER has been having 
a hard time of it lately, but there is a rift 
of sunshine in the darkness of even his 
heavens. He may breathe easier at last: 
Hall Caine regretfully announces that he 
will not write a novel about the American 
Money King. 


@ SEVERAL OF THE curious have asked why 
Eleanor Hoyt, the author of Kidnaped by 
Bettina, signs that new novelette ‘‘ Kleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd.” The answer is simple. 
Mr. Brainerd is a young New York lawyer 
and Miss Hoyt happens recently to have 
married him. 
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$3.00 ana$ 350 


Heavier Styles 
For Outdoor Fall Wear 


A “Dictator” style for every occasion. For out- 


door fall footgear, wear ‘‘ Dictator’’ models of the 


heavier types and you'll have th Jatest fashion and 
the hest foot protection. There is an individuality of 
design and a nicety of construction to these magnifi- 
cent specimens of heavy shoes that give character and 
tone to the footwear, All that fashion demands the § 
“ Dictator’? commands. It gives allthe quality, the & 
chic and balance of the most expensive custom work {i 
at the lowest possible prices. 
Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. If he 
doesn't carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 
entitled to the best. You get itin DICTATOR, 
NOTE — Our Fall and Winter book of correct shoe 
styles for every occasion is now ready. A postal 
brings it to you. Write today. 


Dealers — Write for Our Agency Proposition 


COLT 
BLUCHER 
MAT CALF 
TOP. 


VICI KID LINED! 
ALBANY TOE 
REGULA 
HEEL nc 

eee 


THIS AD IS WORTH 5 cents 


Cut it out; take it to your grocer; he will give you 
a 5c Wiggle-Stick FREE. We will give one free 
to every woman in America to convince 
her it is the best and most 
convenient form of 


Wash Blue 


Won’t freeze, break, spill 
nor spot clothes. Once 
used always used. 


To the 
GROCER: 
We will redeem this in 
cash through your jobber, or 
direct, for its face value of 5c if 
received hy you in payment for a 5c Wiggle 
Stick, or in half payment for a 10c stick. 


LAUNDRY BLUE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Capital, $750,000.00. References — Dun’s or Bradstreet’s.) 


Thousands Wasted for the Sake of an Ideal 


q While The New International Encyclopedia was in course of con- 
struction, an article secured from a noted specialist at an expense of 
hundreds of dollars was found below the high standard of 
requirement and excluded from the publication. 


@ Nor was this the only instance of the kind. Numerous other articles for which various 
sums had been paid, failing to reach the publishers’ high ideal, were excluded; and this 
wise waste eventually amounted to thousands of dollars in the pursuit of a high ideal. 


4 @ The publishers could well afford this extravagance because they knew that the 
demand of the American public is for absolute perfection. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


has more nearly achieved this goal than any other encyclopzedia that has yet 
appeared. It is as accurate, and it is as complete as human skill and the expe- 
rience of two hundred years of encyclopedia building could make it. 


q Hundreds of editors and contributors were “secured from every department of 
knowledge —the best brains and experience that money could bring together. 
Every article was edited and reviewed, and purged of prejudice and biased 
opinion — that the world. might have the true facts concerning all subjects 
of human knowledge. 


@ This means safety for you and for those whose lives you are directing. 


q It means that the business or professional man, the women at home, and 
the children in school can rely on the information secured from this 
work of reference. 


q It means, too, that no one need turn from the pages of The New Inter- 
national without securing the answer he seeks to his questions. 


q The language is so plain and so powerful, the arrangement so simple 
and logical, and the illustrations so profuse and illuminating, that even 
a child can grasp readily the meaning of the most intricate technical 


or scientific article. & 
r “ e) 
q There are no indexes to confuse and hinder effective read- R32 Oy 
ing or research. The subject you wish will be found in & es Se 
alphabetical order under its own name. You turn to the eo) SO “ee 
name, and the answer confronts you. rd Po gs’ 
Ss ERY 
. . VS? oC 
@ To show how few people keep in touch with S yi S SS 
many of the vital topics of life, we have prepared i) SO oo 
a booklet of questions from The New Interna- < ay So 
tional Encyclopedia which will prove of in- S fe oe oa 
tense interest and advantage to everyone. Ly, Ae 
i ; Q The attached coupon will bring you ZS) 
‘ ' ] this booklet and also the pamphlet S \y 
be ' of specimen pages, illustrations e oS 
: : Bee and detailed descriptions of & er > 
; MN * The New International’s a? wiejag ae 
Geut f c 3 ren 
aa various departments. © PP 
a2) 2 (A 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY OES ae 
> wy.” 
Publishers ae "So a? & a3 
. wo LO” , 
372 Fifth Avenue New York MES oo ht 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue contain- 
ing everything in the Woman’s Wear, 
mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 


No. 61 X 432 
EXTREMELY STYLISH 
COAT made of a superior 
quality of cheviot. The 
coat is the correct stylish * 
40-inch length for this sea- 
son. It has the box back, 
is half lined and also the &* 
sleeves are lined with a 
heavy durable satin. The 
garment is strapped and 
plaited to form a yoke 
effect. Made collarless and 
is trimmed at neck and 
cuffs with velvet 
prettily braided. 
Colors black, 
navy blue or 
brown. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust 
measure. Our 
special price 


and stylish appearance. Coat 
32 to 44 measure. 
stunning coat in your city or 


bargain 


THEBIG STORE 


” SIEG 


Branch 


Houses ave: 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


Packard Shoes 


aremade to fulfill e 


ot man or weather, 


has an inc 


ranks it far above the ordi- 
nary named shoe. Style and 
quality find here their 
fullest expression. 


a N We have twenty new 


ests 


PACKARD 

shoes are sold 

by the leading 
retailers in every 

city. If not found, 
write us, enclos- 

ing price, giving 
size and width, and 
we will send you shoes 
postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. 


Address “ Dept. P.” 


If you want to wear the most stylish, 


vefore our stock is exhausted. 


: tv ACITY IN TTSEUF 


,OOPERGE»- 


No. 
61 X 432 


No. 61 X 433 
. THIS HANDSOME 
COAT is made of 
that stylish,durable 
cloth “Panne 
Cheviot.” It meas- 
ures full 44 inches 
in length and has 
the tight fitting 
back. The coat and 
also the sleeves are 
lined with a heavy 
quality of satin. Coat 
is cut collarless style 
andistrimusedaround 
neck and cuffs with 
stitched velvet. Four 
wide broadcloth 
straps run the full 
length of the garment 
back and front. These 
are closely tailor 
stitched, giving to the 
garment an exquisite 
comes in black only. Sizes 


der this special 
Price. 


$9.75 


1676i9"STS. Agents 


very requirement 
ther. Each shoe 
lividuality that 


styles for Fall and 
Winter. You will 
serve your best inter- 
by seeing them 
before buying. 
No. 356 — This 
shoe isa rare com- 
bination of fit,styleand 
comfort. Selected Patent 
Colt, Foxed Blucher 
style. Tourist last. 

An ideal “shiny” 

shoe for street 

wear. Price 


$4.00 


y= 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


P®LALY EGE 
cS sOy Saal 


Calling Down a Manager 


ILLIAN RUSSELL has for many years 
been known to two distinct publics— 
those for whom she is the Queen of comic 
opera, and those who have smoked what, 
in her Weberfield days, Peter Dailey once 
called ‘‘her cigars.’’ She is seen at her 
best, perhaps, by those who meet her off 
the stage. If Oliver Herford had known her 
better he might not have propounded his 
long-famous question: ‘‘Why do people 
marry Lillian Russell?” 

At least those who have rehearsed with 
her speak enthusiastically of her cheerful 
and pointed good sense. When her re- 
cent musical adaptation of The School for 
Seandal was in preparation she was com- 
mendably anxious to make it not unworthy 
of its great original, and was in constant 
fear that her commercial manager would 
cheapen it with a view to the supposed 
tastes of the public. Sure enough, one day 
he objected that the scene in which Charles 
Surface auctions off his ancestors was slow, 
and said that the chorus must be brought 
in for a cake-walk. Miss Russell looked 
him gravely in the eye. 

‘‘Nobody knows that you ever thought 
of such a thing but you and me,”’ she re- 
marked, ‘‘and I won’t tell.”’ 

She didn’t; but there happened to be a 
little bird in the wings. 


Miss Nillson’s Luck 


ISS CARLOTTA NILLSON, whose 

success as Mr. Dixey’s leading woman 
was signal, has one of those dramatic his- 
tories with which the lives of player folk 
abound. Of Swedish parentage, she first 
played one or two minor parts in London, 
and then came to America. Here she was 
reduced to the verge of starvation, and 
with never an engagement. Her health 
failed and her good looks waned; but still 
she haunted the anterooms of the managers 
and the front doors of producing play- 
wrights. Many now remember her as she 
used to plead for work, striking her bosom 
with exaggerated theatricality, and ex- 
claiming that she had temperament—that 
she only needed the chance to convince 
people of her power. 

Finally, Mrs. Fiske, whose heart is the 
tenderest, and whose eye for talent in act- 
ing is unerring, gave her the small part of 
Mrs. Elvsted in Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. It 
was said of Garrick that he was the most 
theatrical man in the world off the stage 
and the most natural on it. The same 
proved true of Miss Nillson. 

Mr. Charles Frohman, who is as quick to 
recognize abilities once proved as he is slow 
to divine them in newcomers, gave her the 
title réle in Pinero’s Letty. These two 
performances established Miss Nillson as 
an emotional actress whose effects are as 
searching of the heart as her methods are 
simple and restrained. 

In The Man on the Box she has for the 
first time attempted light and buoyant 
comedy. Her part is one in which Ada 
Rehan would have found scope for her 
freshest mood of mingled tenderness and 
mischief; and, though Miss Nillson perhaps 
fell short of what might have been done, it 
was admitted on all hands that her perform- 
ance, admirable in its artless simplicity and 
intrinsic mirth, proved her powers:all but 
as versatile as they are deep and true. 


May Irwin Curbs an Admirer 


IKE all comedians who limit them- 
selves to parts that express their own 

personality, May Irwin gets the credit for 
most of the good lines in her plays. Her 
authors say that her reputation in this re- 
spect is exaggerated; but her manner in 
private life is so downright and cheerily 
breezy as to convince one that she could if 
she would. A prominent young Yale grad- 
uate happened to be crossing on the same 
steamer with her, and, with the address of 
a man accustomed to be welcome, asked if 
he might speak to her. She looked up at 
him and smiled. 

“Talk away, young man,’ she said. 
“Talk right away!” 

He did so, and Se igeget a polite but 
warm enthusiasm for her as an actress. 

‘Do yousee that young man ?” sheasked, 
pointing to a youth well on in the twenties. 


=> 


$5000 POSITION requiring executive 
ability and experience, sales 
manager and secretary of concern manufac- 
turing novelties. Location — Connecticut. 
$3000 SALESMAN for either East- 

ern or Western territory. One 
who can approach the better class of 
trade. 


$2000 for commercial house of long 


standing. Entire charge of office force 

and pay roll. 

$1200 ASSISTANT Advertising man 
and correspondent. One accus- 

tomed to preparing first-class work under 


direction. 

$75 YOUNG man experienced in gen- 
eral office work to handle adver- 

tising and correspondence and record 

agents’ orders. 


BOOKKEEPER and Cashier 


tinually searching for men. 


Are you dissatisfied with your 
the business world? 


than you are now doing ? 


are now getting ? 


THEN 


now. 


2k 


EASTERN OFFICES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Suite 509, 309 Bwy., New York 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1108 Pennsylvania Building 
PITTSBURG OFFICE: 704 Park Building 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: London, England 


For Attractive Winter Voyages 


See the Cruise Programme of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


% ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITERRA= 
NEAN, EGYPT and the HOLY LAND, by the 


S S Moltke From New York, Jan. 30, 1906, Dura- 


tion 76 Days, Cost $300 and Upward 


ne WEST IN D I E Three Delightful 


Cruises 
° ° e . of 99 
By the ‘* Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
Leaving New York 
Jan, 15, ’06, Duration 19 days; cost $125 and upward 
Feb. 6, Duration 26 days; cost $175 and upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 days; cost $150 and upward 


SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, 
SPRING AND WINTER MONTHS 
By the ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ and ‘‘ Meteor” 

From New York to the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas — 
Cruises in the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas and to Egypt and 
the Holy Land. 
The Duration of these Cruises varies from 14 to 83 
days, and the Cost is from $75 to $175 and upward, 


Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets will be sent 
promptly to any address upon application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
37 Broadway 1229 WalnutSt. 159 RandolphSt. 301 Olive St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


We Know the Market for 


We want men— positions seek the men. ‘ , 5 } 

Higher salaries are offered right now than at any time in business history, 
Everywhere men who can advance to a higher work are being sought for. 
There is hardly a man who cannot fill a better position, yet we are con- 


Are you capable of doing better work We Need You 
Are you worth a better salary than you We Show You 
Are you right now in a*position to enter- We Place You 


tain a proposition for advancement ? 


You will zever realize your ambition without taking your first step. Do that right 
Write us at once stating your desires and experience. 


HAPGOODS 


Brains. Mle 
Are You Watching the 72) 
Quotations? 


$350 MANAGER for sales depart-— 
ment oflargeconcern, Abilityfor 

directing and handling men rather than tech- 

nicalability required. Highclass commodity. 

$2500 CHIEF Clerk versed in han- 

dling correspondence and clerks. — 

Position of trust and permanency. 


$150 YOUNG business man to es- 

tablish agencies for newconcern. 
Neat appearing, good talker of energy. 
Middle West. No canvassing. 


$900 OFFICE man capable of taking 
entire charge of paying depart- 
ment. Office position with exceptio 
chances for advancement. 
$600 A YOUNG man of good educa- — 

tion, bright, quick and obliging, 
for office work of a better order. Splendi 
chance for one of good habits and capabili- 
ties who wants to advance. 


place in 


We Help You 


ACT! 


WESTERN OFFICES 
CHICAGO OFFICE : 1011 Hartford Building i 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 535 Williamson Building 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 915 Chemical Building 7 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 


In Every Home 
In Eyery School 
On Every Desk, use 


The sweetest, cleanest and best adhesives made. 
in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tubes. Keeps the s 
air-tight — never gets thick or spoils. Will ke 
years. This disc is the head of the * 
pin, pull it out —insures a clear pas- 
sage. No brush required, apply di- 
rect from the tube, a clean operation, 
no sticky fingers, no spilling. 

If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents by our 
nearest store. 

Please address Dept. 17 at our 
nearest store. 


Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 


THE TAG MAKERS 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North Fourth St. 


Anatomical 


} Shoemaker’s Invention | 


Relieves all foot-ills. Flat-foot, 
matism of the feet, weak ankles, 
of the toes and bunions disappear. 
instep gracefully; worn comfortably ™ 
shoe by Men, Women and Children. — 

Write for Interesting Booklet. 


RESTU MEG. CO., 50 State St., Sh 


ay we again repeat that Trufit is nota 
pecial make or brand of shoes, but 
denotes @ sfvle or design that may be 
incorporated in any make or brand of 

shoes owing to a new and practical 
change in the top portion of the shoe 
- that encircles the ankle. 


It is up to you /o demand this Trufit style 
from your regular dealer and not 
allow yourself to be dissuaded, having 
become convinced. 


| Ifyou want real foot comfort and a shoe 

\ that may be put on or removed with- 

out unlacing, demand a Jeufit. Tt will 
cost you no more, but will be worth 

| “many times more in comfort and pleas- 

| wrethan a shoe that d/zds and irritates 

your ankle nerves and muscles. 

.; 

| 


‘Sold by First-class Dealers 


| Some dealers object to handling this style 
| of sltoe, as it may cost them a trifle 
more; but if you 7zsist, your dealer 
ought to supply you. If he will not, 
drop us a postal, and we will tell you 


how to obtain a pair. 


= 
For stout people the Teufit style of shoe is 
indispensable. It may be put on or 
removed without adjusting or untying 
the laces. It’s all in the stretch. 


Catalogue Free 


.° Frufit Company 


Albany Building 


Boston, Mass. 


|Mother’s Blankets 
Made of pure, soft Southdown wool—just as 


they were in Colonial days—and sold to you 
____ Direct from the Mill 
bi at $1 a Pound 


_We have been making blankets for par- 
\icular people for twenty-five years. There 
‘en’t any softer, finer, warmer blankets 
nade anywhere. 
| Allsizes from 4% to 7 pounds to the pair. 
Pure white or colored. 

Send for 


booklet. 
> Save money by 
buying direct. 
DELMONT 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Box 800, Delmont, Pa, 


the 


“* Let her go Gallagher !”’ 


All sport — no chance for a ‘‘ spill.” 


Irish Mail 


‘It’s geared.”’ 
A cleverly designed, strongly 


2/ well cleveloped boys and girls. 
Plenty of speed when wanted 
but absolutely safe. Rubber- 
tired, very trim. If your dealer 
f hasn't it, order direct from 
us. Write for booklet, FREE, 
y.  Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 

J 254 [rish MailSt., Anderson, Ind. 
to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


built little hand car that makes | 


| is at stake. 
| rising of the curtain doesn’t care a turn of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“He is the living image of my son—when 


| his back is turned.”’ 


““No one would believe that you had a 
son,”’ said her gallant admirer. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Miss Irwin. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll split the difference.”’ 

Her admirer took the hint and modified 
his enthusiasm. Also, he told the story. 

An Unsquelched Critic 
Le managers have a saying that if the 
public wants a play it will have it, 

though every critic in town ‘‘roasts”’ it, 
and that if the public doesn’t want a play 


it won’t have it, though it is everywhere 
praised to the skies. 


every critic an aisle seat in the middle of 
the house, and in addition the adjoining 
seat for a friend to keep him in good humor. 
Here, too, they show their shrewdness. A 
large proportion of new plays are of that 
indifferent sort which are floated into mod- 


| erate success or consigned to a slow but sure 


oblivion by what the papers say the morn- 
ing after. No one knows as well as the 
habitual first-nighter how keen are the 
hopes and the fears of those whose interest 
Even the layman, who at the 


his hand, is often, before the evening is over, 
converted into an ardent advocate for or 
against the play. A case of this kind at 
the first night of Henry Dixey’s latest ven- 
ture, The Man on the Box, resulted in the 
enactment of a comedy which was subtle 
indeed, but not more subtle than amusing 
to those who were ‘‘in”’ on it. 


The play was rather slender and light for | 


the jaded tastes of first-nighters; but it 
was well written, and beautifully stage- 
managed and acted. Its fate was in the 
balance. A pair of jovially inclined bache- 
lors, who had dined, sat next to two aisle 
seats. These were occupied by two young- 
looking men, one of them the understudy 
of one of the elder American critics, and the 
other a college friend of his, recently gradu- 
ated in theology. The bachelors noticed 
that they were indifferent to the play, and, 
intent on helping it along, scraped acquaint- 
ance with the reverend gentleman in an 
entr’acte by asking if they had not once 
been introduced by the actor, Hackett. It 
was not an auspicious beginning; but the 
bachelor persevered, and asked whether 
the youth who had been sitting in the aisle 
seat was a critic. Finding that he was, 
they said : 

“We are not critics; but tell your friend 
that, as mere members of the public, we 
like this show.” 

During the next act the critical under- 
study was so informed. ‘‘ You may say to 
your new friends,” he instructed the young 
minister, ‘‘that I agree with one Vander- 
bilt: The public be—you know!” In the 
next entr’acte the reverend young gentle- 
man, who had a sense of humor, conveyed 
the retort to the jovial bachelors. They 
do not tell the story. The young critic 
does. Yet it was observed that he so far 
recovered from his indifference as to write 
very amiably of the play. 


Good Medicine for Smart People 


AMES K. HACKETT and his wife, 

Mary Mannering, who have for some 
years attempted with indifferent results to 
navigate the skies as luminaries of the first 
magnitude, are appearing together, in The 
Walls of Jericho, for the first time since 
the days of the old Lyceum stock company. 
This play, it appears, is very much the 
thing. It gained its vogue in England—it 
is now in its second year of prosperity there 
—by virtue of the moral fervor with which 
it arraigns the gayer circles of society in 
Mayfair. An Australian millionaire has 
married the daughter of an impoverished 
peer; but the rottenness of the circle in 
which she moves revolts him, and in a 
sounding tirade he arraigns it, and his wife 
with it. The walls of the modern Jericho 
crumble before this Joshua, and he takes 
his lady away to lead the simple life in 


| Queensland. 


The play is not a consistent work of art, 
the characters, on any reasonable analysis, 


' appearing melodramatically absurd. But 


the sincerity of its moral is unquestionable 
and the public takes to it immensely. The 
play has the further advantage of repre- 
senting the gayety and cynical wit of the 
London smart set in a manner brilliantly 
diverting. Mr. Hackett and his wife have 
a vehicle that will keep them together as 
co-stars for many a month to come. 


} They are absolutely | 
right; but the fact remains that they send | 
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Segar Band Plates 


__ The most fascinating employment for spare moments—the daintiest of useful 
gifts toa man—the handsomest result for the least expenditure of time and money, 
is a SEGAR BAND PLATE. 

You can make them in from thirty minutes to three hours, and they are prized 
as useful and beautiful gifts, either as ash-trays, card-receivers or plaques for 
decoration. 

_ There is no limit to the amount of artistic taste and skill that may be easily 
displayed in making these plates. 


HOW TO GET THIS CENTREPIECE 
And Set of Handsome Segar Bands FREE 


All you need is the plain glass plate, the centrepiece, the segar bands and our 
booklet ‘‘ The Art of Making Segar Band Plates.’’? The booklet we will send you 
FREE upon request; the centrepiece and the collection of bands we will also 
send FREE upon receipt of your order for a box of any one of our following 
brands of well known segars. Every box guaranteed — All Segars Are Banded. 


Club House 
Conches Especial 9? 


Domestic Clear 
Havana 


Box of 50—$5.50 Per 100— $11.00 
50— 350 “* 100— 7.00 


) MAGNITA 
{ MAGNITA 


Seed Havana t 4 
Except'nally Mila s BOUDT’S Specials 


Key West Clear 
Havana 


Invincibles Box of 25—$2.10 Perl00— $8.40 


\ ARMAS de ORO Rothschilds Box of 5|0—$4.50 Perl00— $9.00 


Per 100— $15.00 
25— 5.00 “« 100— 20.00 
25—- 4.00 “ 100— 16.00 


( PARTAGAS Belvederes Box of 25—$3.75 
ROMEV & JULIETA Perfectos : 
REY del MUNDO Boulevards Re 


Sumatra Wrapper ) 
Long Filler Segar J LADY CUBA 


Imported from 
Cuba 


Lady Cuba Box of 25—$1.00 Per1l00— $4.00 


Money order, check or draft on New York for the right amount should accompany 
each order, and the centrepiece and collection of bands will be sent at once with the 
segars prepaid. Segar catalogue free. For references we refer you to your own bank. 


Waldorf-Astoria Segar Company 
Plate Dept. No. 1 West 42nd Street, New York City 


e 


Men of All Nations Know of and Use the STAR Safety 


WH Y? It is the best safety shaving device in the world. Kampfe 

* Bros., Safety Razor makers for past quarter century. Razor 
Handsome Leather Case Sets, $2.25 and up. 
New York, or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 


complete, by mail, $1.50. 
KAMPFE BROS., 10 Reade Street, 


A fire and 

water proof 

vault is just 
as indispensable in the home or in your apartment as in the office. We make the only practical 
and complete line of absolutely fire proof, water proof, damp proof, rust proof, thief proof, medium 
and moderate priced vaults for home, apartment, office and professional use. 


We sell a vault for as low as $8.00 
Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments. We will accept as low as $1.00 down and you 


can pay the balance to suit your convenience 
—or sold for cash direct to consumers where we have no dealers. We make many desirable sizes of 


MEILINK’S HOME DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ranging in size from 75 pounds, $8.00 to $47.00each. 30,000 in daily use — hundreds of endorsements. 
Send for Complete Catalogue, siuvall payment plan and unquestionable proofs of the matchless 
qualities of these famous protectors of valuable papers, money, jewelry, silverware, keepsakes, etc., etc. 


THE MEILINE MFG. CO., Desk 1022 Jackson, TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make a line of specialties— all good for Christmas. Write for complete catalogue. 


ASBESOLE Soles to slip in your shoes— 


made of Asbestos. Prevent corns, bunions and chilblains. Asbestos — 
a nou-conductor keeps 7z the heat and keeps owt the cold and wet. They 
prevent and absorb perspiration of the feet. 
Three qualities — 20c, 30c, 50c per pair. 
or sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Illustrated pamphlet sent 


THE ASBESO 
Ne DEPT A 76 PARK’. 


At your Druggist, Shoe dealer 
State size of shoe. 
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he retail pice Olea 
cigar 1s made up 
of what? 


Cost of the goods and cost 
of selling. So long as there is 
cost of selling, the consumer 
must pay it—just as he pays 
duties and taxes —hidden in the 
price. If you can cut off the 
cost of selling and pay only 
the cost of the goods, you can 
buy your cigars cheaper. 

But the retailer cannot do it 
for you. I can. 

I sell you my cigars at about 
half retail prices because I cut 
off practically all the selling 
cost, and sell at the cost of the 
goods. 

It costs me, to be sure, a 
little to sell a man his first 
hundred cigars — nothing to sell 
him the second and succeeding 
hundreds. In the average, sell- 
ing cost is a minute percentage 
on my. business—it is more 
than 50 per cent. of the retailers’ 
prices. 

Shivers’ Panatela at $5.00 per 
100 is equal to cigars retailed 
at toc. ‘cach. teas) the ideal 
business and between-times 
smoke, and good at all times for 
those who never want a really 
heavy cigar. The filler is all 
clean, long, clear selected Ha- 
vana and the wrapper genuine 
selected Sumatra. Strictly hand- 
made. Full 5 in. long. 


MY OFFER 1IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on 
approval to a reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety at my expense 
if he is not pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 


Shivers’ 

Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Enclose business card or “give personal 
references, and state whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are wanted. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


— The Sled that COS 


IT 


The spring steel runners 
curve by a turn of the steering 
bar just as a bicycle is steered. 

No dragging of feet, as with other sleds,or plow- 
ng when turning, as the runners follow their own 
track. Saves shoes; prevents wet feet and colds. 

Swift as the wind—that suits the boys. 
The only sled a girl can properly control. 
Vressed steel standards, white ash seat and 
frame, finely finished. Outlasts any wooden 
sled. Draws up-hill easily. Ask at your deal- 
ers and don’t take anything else. If you can- 
not get it, let us know. 


Model Sled Free 
Our cardboard model sled will show you fist how 
tt works, and give you lots of fun. Sent free by 
mail with tilustrated ¢ let giving full informa- 
tion regarding the six sizes and prices. 
§. L. Alien & Co., Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 

numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE — Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


Of Every-Day Science 


DISGUISES OF THE MUSKRAT— IN 
WomMaAN’s FurRS HE IS A CRIMINAL OF 
MANY ALIASES. 


BOUT two million muskrats are caught 
in the United States in a twelvemonth. 
Their skins are a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the fur market, furnishing an excel- 
lent substitute for the pelts of various 
animals that are rarer and more difficult of 
capture. If you buy a boa or muff of 
‘* Alaskan seal,” you may be sure that it is 
really muskrat. Your gloves of ‘“ Austra- 
lian mink,” or ‘Canadian mink,” are musk- 
rat. Your cap of ‘‘Baltic seal,’’ or “‘castor 
loutre,” is muskrat. Even the precious 
garment of ‘‘sea otter,” which has cost you 
so dear, may really be muskrat. 

Muskrat fur never appears under its own 
name in the market. The animal is not 
really a rat at all, but a species of ‘‘vole.” 
It is as large as a good-sized kitten, with 
short legs and a bare, flat tail. Usually it 
lives in the bank of a stream, the entrance 
to its burrow being under water. Many of 
the animals are taken by professional trap- 
pers, but most of them are caught by 
farmers’ boys, who earn quite a bit of 
pocket-money in this way. Small steel 
traps, set near the holes, are commonly 
employed, but some muskrats are shot by 
moonlight. 

The rere boy sells his muskrat pelts 
to the country grocery-man, getting five 
cents apiece for them. Many collectors 
of scrap iron and rags deal in the skins 
incidentally. In the city market they are 
worth from ten to twenty cents each, but 
exceptionally fine ones will fetch sixty or 
even seventy-five cents. The best of the 

elts come from New Jersey and Long 
sland, and are used for overcoat linings, 
collars and cuffs. 

The muskrat skins, when they get into 
the hands of the wholesale dealer, go to a 
“‘dresser,’’ who scrapes them, puts them 
into a tub with grease and sawdust, and 
stamps upon them with bare feet, the object 
of this process being to soften them. Then 
they are sorted, the pelts being classified as 
‘Jarge and good color,” ‘“‘large and poor 
color,’’ and ‘‘small.’”” The small ones are 
used for linings; the large skins of poor 
color are dyed, while the best ones, large 
and of good color, are utilized in their 
natural state. The finest muskrat pelts 
are dark brown, closely resembling mink, 
and are known in the retail market as 
‘‘ Australian mink.” 

Muskrat fur is made to imitate seal by 
shearing off the fur to the proper length and 
dyeing it, the long surface hair being 
removed by plucking. To imitate sea otter, 
white hairs are introduced here and there. 
There are plenty of such artifices in the 
trade. ‘‘Electric seal”’ is made by dyeing 
the skins of white hares and burning the 
hair down to the requisite length by elec- 
tricity. ‘‘Black marten” is the business 
name for skunk; ‘‘bear” is goatskin; 
“beaver” is nutria; ‘‘mink’”’ is often 
prairie-dog; ‘‘chinchilla”’ is Belgian hare; 
and ermine is white hare, the tails being 
made out of rabbit skin at a cost of one cent 
apiece. 


GREAT FORTUNES IN JEWELS — MonEy 
ONLY TALKS, BUT THE DIAMOND 
FAIRLY SCINTILLATES. 


HE ‘“‘family jewels’’ of the wealthy 
nobles of England pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared with those belonging 
to multi-millionaire Americans. It is 
stated, on the authority of a great jewelry 
firm, that there is more than $100,000,000 
worth of diamonds in New York alone, 
about one-half of this vast quantity having 
been imported within the last dozen years. 
What people in the trade speak of as the 
“diamond age” in this country began in 
1893, when over $15,000,000 worth of these 
and other precious stones paid duty at our 
custom-houses. 

Naturally, there is a good deal of rivalry 
among the very rich in regard to their 
possessions in the way of jewels. Almost 
undoubtedly, however, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor owns the most valuable collection, 
her gems being appraised at three-quarters 
of a million of dollars. It is nothing 


Buying from the retailer is too expensive; he cannot afford to 


give a $29.00 retail value for $10.00— we do. 


In purchasing from us, the 


manufacturers, $10.00 worth of ‘ 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, ]) 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. ]} 


you receive the saved middlemen’s profits and expenses in this 


$10.00 Reclining Chair Free 


Larkin Premiums number nearly goo and all are of thorough workman 


ship. 


A family can use a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Products eve 


few weeks and the home may be furnished comfortably and elegan 


with the saving. 


Three Million Satisfied Customers 


and liberal dealings. 


are the result of 
thirty years’ fair 
The high quality of Larkin 


Products and Premiums has made them a stand- 


ard of excellence. 
Tale 


Thirty Days’ 
dissatisfied. 


All orders filled subject to 
money refunded if 


Write for 


New Premium List 91 


and Larkin Product Booklet 


—we have more of interest to 
tell you. 


Established, 1875. 


PRICE BOOK 


Most persons know a thing or two if they 
could only remember them. The only 
way.to be certain of your facts and figures is 
to put them down on paper. ‘The cleverest 
device ever invented for such jottings is 


The Simplex Loose Leaf Price Book 


It is light, compact and inexpensive. Bound in 
black cowhide seal, fully flexible, leather lined 
and flat opening. Thereis nothing to get out of 
order, and they will stand long and constant 
usage. Obtainable in 14 sizes, with plain, record 
or price book rulings. Send for circulars. 

oe Z q A slight pull on one ring 
draws all back, locking 
them open. ‘They 
can be snapped 
together 
by pressing 

any ring. 

FREE: 
Send us the 
name of your 
stationer and 
receive six is- 
sues of our bright 
little publication, 


NATIONAL. 
NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Beautiful Brochure ‘‘The Bott Strad”’ 
sent on receipt of 5 two cent stamps for post- 
age, etc. The tragic history of this far famed 
violin illustrated with beautifully colored 
plates suitable for framing. 


Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


An opportunity to buy a fine instrument very low. 
The finest toned violins ever offered at these prices. 


Lyon & Healy EUREKA VIOLINS 
$3.00 and upward 
Lyon & Healy STUDENY VIOLINS 
$15.00 and upward 
Lyon & Healy MAESTRO VIOLINS 
$50.00 and upw ard 
Lyon & Healy CREMONATUNE VIOLINS 
$100 and upward 


Cremonatone Violins surpass all other 
modern Violins in Tone, Varnish and Con- 
struction. 


Full particulars of new violins will be found in our 
Musician’s Hand Book (sent free). 

Souvenir catalogue of old violins (free to those in- 
terested). Illustrated with fac-simile labels. Presents 
alist of old violins possessing the pure mellow tone 
and costing from $100 to $10,000, 


Small Cash and Monthly Payments 
We will send several 


A SPECIAL OFFE violins on approval 


and allow seven days’ examination. 


LYON & HEALY, 64 Adams St., CHICAGO 


“Lyon & Healy Quality means Tone Perfection.” 


Littkhitt Coe 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


\ 


\ 
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Do You a 
Want More Salary 


The good business positions — the 
that pay attractive salaries—are he 
experts — business specialists. You 


We will prepare you—at your own 

—to become a specialist in 
Book-Keeping Cost Accounting — 
Auditing Systematizing — 
Factory Organization Expert Accounting 

Do you want more salary —then tell us whieh subje 

interests you and ask for a free copy of our boo 

THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, 

12 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Engineering “nai 


Mail © 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book A | 
‘How to Become an Electrical, 


Mechanical or Steam Engineer” 


We teach, Electrical Engineering, Steam ot 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Drafting, 
Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Tele- 
graphy, Dynamo ‘Sender's Courze, man’s 
Course, Short Electrical Course, 


Algebra, at your home by mail. Thousat um 
been helped to better positions and sai ‘ 
our practical mail courses. free 


Write for 0 
book and testimonials. = 


Electrical Engineer Institute of : | 
Correspondence Instruction — 
Dept. 35, 242A West 23d Street, New 
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THREE TRAIN LOADS OF 
Sold to Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, 
Tents, all sizes $1.90 up Holsters . 
Mess Pans 2! Navy Hats. + - 
Haversacks . Carbines, 
Revolvers Muskets 


Sword Bayonets Machetes 
Saddlesus. “acm. ae Canteens . 
Bridles. 1.00 Leggins .28 up. 


Complete New Uniforms 1.60 Lariats . + 
U.S. Army Shirts . 1.75 Bayonets « - + 

176-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAT 
Largest stock in the world—15 acres required foi 
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pa ey for a Ney, York woman to 2 
appear in a box at the opera with $300,000 Ve C I 
or $400,000 worth of diamonds, rubies and O u an ae 


emeralds on her person, the effect of the 


costume (which may comprise tiara, neck- ( " 

laces, and ‘“‘plastron’’ covering the whole the omftfo rt ’ 
front of the waist) being such as to give e 
to the wearer the appearance of scintil- 
lating in a costume composed entirely of 


precious stones. Let your hand learn the com- 


The diamonds now existing in the world 


have a total value exceeding $1,000,000,- fort in which your feet can live! 
000. Of this quantity two-thirds has been 


produced within the last thirty-five years; The little wrinkles, the mis- 
yet during that time the price has doubled, 


mainly owing to the control of the market | placed stitches, all the defects that 


by the owners of the South African mines, 


from which almost the entire supply of | make all the difference, are con- 


these gems at the present time is obtained. 4 5 
Dealers hold not far from $350,000,000 spicuously absent in the Crossett 
worth in their possession, and the mines : 

aforesaid furnish somewhat more than Shoe. 

$15,000,000 worth per annum, the output 


being carefully limited. Shoe finish, as much as shoe 


REAL USES FOR KALEIDOScopES— | shape, makes feet happy, and 
THEY DESIGN LACE AND May Soon ° 


PACU RIOD method of utilizing an perfect style with perfect 


instrument hitherto regarded merely 
as a toy has been devised by lace-makers, comfort. 
who at the present time are employing for 


their own purposes the contrivance famil- They feel well, look 


iarly known as the “‘kaleidoscope.”’ 
The optical principle on which the ka- | well. and wear 
leidoscope depends is well known and ex- zs 
tremely simple, small mirrors being so | well, 
arranged as to multiply the images of a few 
little bits of glass of different colors which 
are jostled about as the instrument is turned 
on its axis, so as to fall into different ar- 
rangements with relation to each other. 


The school boy with his 
shining morning face, 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a complete, pure food, which builds up 
the brain, bones and muscles, and pro- 
| motes healthy growth of the entire sys- 
'tem, All of Nature’s mineral phosphates 


are retained. Helpful in meeting the In this way patterns exquisitely sym- 
i an put Bion the erowane child of metrical and beautiful to the eye are pro- seu Baik a 
eee ee ae ee en duced, changing with every turn of the 
Superior to tea, coffee and cocoa for the , A 
| eatietemily.” tube through which one looks. On the whole TH E & ROSSETT S HO E 
| Pure milk and the extracts of selected it poe ane that nobody vue $3.50 ‘““MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY”? (Zrade Mark) 00 
malted grains. A delicious food-drink is recently snou. ave thought of using them . 
ready in a moment by simply stirring the namental purposes; but the lace- If your dealer wishes you well, you can get Crossett Shoes of him. If not, write us. State 
or or purp ’ y MA 
|powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form | makers have found that in this way the size, width, whether narrow, medium or wide toe, with or without toe cap, kind of leather desired, 
also, a healthful confection for children, * Pe : y y lace, button, Congress or Blucher. Send price, and 25 cents for express charges, and we’ll send you 
\recommended by physicians. Excellent ff | can obtain unlimited new designs. F shoes that will be friends of your feet. 
amet recess. So many thousands of combinations are LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 
ample, vest pocket lunch case, also possible in the arrangement of the bits of 
ce ee able, etipes, sentif glass that one might turn the kaleidoscope 
sted. At all druggists. ' : 
for a year without seeing the same pattern 


Ask for Horlick’s ; others appear twice. The saving of imaginative 


3 “ee ake) ingenuity to the designer is great, and one 
[Rr Horlick’s Food Co. may reasonably expect to see the instru- THE IMPROVED 
er z ment used before long in the making of 
Ba Racine, Wis., U.S.A. wall-papers, carpets and oilcloths, the 
London, Montreal, adapted toy affording suggestions for color 
England. Canada. schemes as well as for patterns. 


Bye, Gives a boy an air of manliness 
ae) and power, makes him alert, self- 
® confident, resolute. It startsina 


natural way the training which in 
later years will make him a leader 
in the business world. 


FOSSIL NAVIGATORS —THE SHIP- 
LIZARD THAT GREW ITS Own SAILS 
AND CARRIED THEM ON ITS BACK. 


UITE a mine of fossil remains of a rep- 
tile hitherto unknown to science has 
been discovered recently in Texas. The 
animal in question was a lizard more ancient 


TO FILL 
The Original and Only Genuine 9 


ONKLIN 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE Made of polished steel with black 


; ‘ Walnut stock. Rocky Mountain f 
Bats than the dinosaurs. In its day the first Sa Thoma Walnut steel ae Va Te 
Self=Fillin 5 Pen ichthyosaur had not been hatched from the is stamped on ‘ 363 ee ae See hen nee 
. . € Se: 0 no . epeating 
Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, egg, and the earliest crocodile was not yet 5 : 


every loop — $1.25. 
ies Buy a ‘‘ King '’ and save trouble. 
If dealer cannot supply, we send 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
Let us send you a neat 
little book, telling about all 


‘and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 

/Astant use. It is simple, convenient, effi- 

‘ent, with no complex mechanism and 
vothing to get out of order. 

| The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 


crawling on the earth. But this animal, 
which was about fifteen feet in length when 
full grown, carnivorous by habit, and 
encased in an armor of bony plates, was 


sy the presser bar uncler the thumb, and, M : i oue Rifles: 

eee stantly draws in the ink chiefly remarkable by reason of the huge CUSHION THE MABRIAN 
rou e feed channels at the, point. 5 : 

(he quickly Paitctedlocierine prepents frill that adorned its back. BUTTON 


AIR RIFLE CO. 


CLASP ie \ Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


Largest Air Rifle Factory 
Lies Flat to the Leg — Never Jie ; in the World. 
Slips, Tears Nor Unfastens f 


hk from being forced outagain. Feeds 
egularly until the last drop of ink in 
eservoir is used. Always responds 
‘ithout kick or balk. Cleans itself as 
{asi vasitis filled. Fully guaranteed. 

_ If vour dealer does not handle the 
\ONKLIN PEN, let us make you our Special 
Wer to Fountain Pen Users. Full infor- 
ation, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
| eauest. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“HE CONKLIN PEN Co. 


From each vertebra of the creature’s 
backbone there sprang a tall spine, slender 
and flexible, the longest being four feet or 
so in height. Each of these spines was pro- 
vided, furthermore, with a number of cross- 
pieces, like the yardarms of aship. Nobody 
can imagine what such a frill could have 


i ‘ 


Sample pair, Sillc 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


G7 BO. FROST C0., Makers 


been useful for, unless it were an ornament. Boston, Mass,, U.S. A. THE 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. It is permed POW ENE that membranes ‘© WHITEST ” 
Toledo, Ohio were stretched upon the cross-pieces. 

; If so, why? Nobody knows; but the COLLAR 
Reade St., New York. 2 : : TRADE MADE 
pest Denver. suggestion is made that the great lizard, «SAVE MONEY EVERY DAY” Sane 

ef sy é s . eye e: 
nerican Agencies, Ltd, 38 Shoe being a swimmer, may have utilized the rT AY TREE Each unnecessary stamp 
ig Rae, Mun & Citoert, 4 membranes as sails, thus navigating the yOuteee ances Goncys 
arketSt., Melbourne, Aust.” waters of the Permian Epoch, in which it of ahs eat tee little and 
lived, more easily and comfortably by the offend— you can’t afford LI N EN 
help of the wind. Such a notion seems lacie to guess — can you? 
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This is avery compact and serviceable cigar cutter 
to own, We have sold thousands, and our guaran- 
tee of satisfaction goes with every sale, 


A Man Appreciates 
this handsome, sterling silver, pocket cigar 
cutter. It cuts clean and true. Never tears or 
pulls. Holds its edge. Easily operated with 
one hand. The 


R.S. Cigar Cutter 


is just the kind men have looked for but could 

not find. Only one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 

Lies flat in vest pocket. Price One Dollar. 
Ask your jeweler for the R.5.Cigar Cutter. If he 
hasn’t it, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


F. H. DICKSON, 


HOW TO GET 


A Bookcase Free 


We will give, absolutely free of cost and 
transportation charges, 500 oak bookcases to 
the first 500 readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post who reply to this advertise- 
nient and accept our proposition as explained 
below. Send the coupon to-day cut from 
the bottom of this advertisement and let us 
put you in line for a free bookcase. On 
account of our extensive advertising facili- 
ties, we have secured control of a limited 
number of sets of the new 31-volume edition of 
the famous Warner Library of 


The World’s 
Best Literature 


and while they last we will distribute them for adver- 
tising purposes at about half the publisher’s price 
and on easy monthly payments. 

Since the publication of the Warner Library, about 
ten years ago, this splendid collection of literature 
has been recognized as the greatest achievement in 
its line since the making of books began. It is the 
one great authority on the literature of all countries, 
extending over a period of six thousand years, 


Any Book by Any Author 


You need this Library every day because it will 
put you within reach of any book by any author — 
that is, any book worthy of a permanent place in 
literature. Through it you can become acquainted 
with the writings of Herbert Spencer, Dante, Wash- 
ington Irving, the German poets, the Russian novel- 
ists —and it will not only tell you about the great 
writers, but give the best each has written. It takes 
the place of a library of many thousands of volumes 
in your home. 

This magnificent collection of literature should form 
the corner-stone of your library. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated and attractively printed and bound. 

Remember, if you send usthe coupon below at once 
and later order a set, you will secure one of the free 
bookcases. It will cost you nothing to learn more 
about this unusual bargain offer. Write to-day. 


American Newspaper Association 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
Please send, without cost to me, sample pages and full partic- 
ulars of “* The Library of the World’s Best Literature,” with 
free bookcase, 


Name-- 


Street 
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LADY 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and elderly lady, made her contribution to 
my entertainment. She had kept silence, 
I now felt sure, because gossip was neither 
her habit nor to her liking. Possibly she 
may have also felt that her displeasure had 
been too manifest; at any rate, she spoke 
out of her silence in cold, yet rich, symmet- 
rical tones. 

“This, I understand, is your first visit to 
Kings Port?” 

I told her that it was. 

She laid down her exquisite embroidery. 
“Tt has been thought a place worth seeing. 
There is no town of such historic interest at 
the North.” 

Standing by my chair, I assured her that 
I did not think there could be. 

“T heard you allude to my half-sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael. It was at 
the house where she now lives that the 
famous Miss Beaufain (as she was then) put 
the Earl of Mainridge in his place, at the 
reception which her father gave the English 
visitor in 1840. The Earl conducted him- 
self as so many Englishmen seem to think 
they can in this country; and on her asking 
him how he liked America, he replied, very 
well, except for the people, who were so 
vulgar. 

“““ What can you expect?’ said Miss Beau- 
fain; ‘we’re descended from the English.’ 

“But I suppose you will tell me that your 
Northern beauties can easily outmatch 
such wit.” 

I hastened to disclaim any such preten- 
sion; and having expressed my apprecia- 
tion of the anecdote, I moved to the door 
as the stately lady resumed her embroidery. 

My hostess had a last word forme. ‘‘Do 
not let the cake worry you.” 

Outside the handsome old iron gate I 
looked at my watch and found that for 
this day I could spend no more time upon 
visiting. 

IV—THE GIRL BEHIND THE COUNTER 


T WAS not I who, at my sequestered 
lunch at the Woman’s Exchange, began 
the conversation the next time. ‘That con- 
fection, ‘‘Lady Baltimore,’ about which I 
was not to worry myself, had, as they say, 
“broken the ice” between the girl behind 
the counter and myself. 

“He has put it off!” This, without any 
preliminaries, was her direct and stimulat- 
ing news. 

J never was more grateful for the solitude 
of the Exchange, where I had, before this, 
noted and blessed an absence of lunch cus- 
tomers as prevailing as the trade winds; 
the people I saw there came to talk, not to 

urchase. Well, I was certainly hence- 
orth coming for both! 

I eagerly plunged in with the obvious 
question: 

“Indefinitely ?”’ 

“Oh, no! Only Wednesday week.” 

“But will it keep?’ 

My ignorance diverted her. ‘‘Lady 
Baltimore? Why, the idea!” And she 
laughed at me from the immense distance 
that the South is from the North. 

““Then he’ll have to pay for two?” 

“Oh, no! I wasn’t going to make it till 
Tuesday.” 

“JT didn’t suppose that kind of thing 
would keep,’’ I rather vaguely muttered. 

Her young spirits bubbled over. ‘‘Which 
kind of thing? The wedding—or the 
cake?” 

This produced a moment of laughter on 
the part of us both; we giggled joyously 
together amid the silence and wares for 
sale, the painted cups, the embroidered 
souvenirs, the new food and the old family 
“pieces.” 

Then, presently, I began to manceuvre. 
“‘T see you quite know.” 

But her wide, charming eyes merely 
stared. 

I persisted. ‘‘About him — her — it! 
Since you practically live in the Exchange, 
how can you exactly help yourself?” 

Her laughter came back. ‘‘It’s all, you 
know, so much later than 1812.” 

eS Why, a lot of it is to happen 
ye ry 

She leaned over the counter. ‘‘Tell me 
what you know about it,” she said with 
caressing insinuation. 

“Oh, well—but probably they mean to 
nas your education progress chronologic- 
ally. 
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Every Boy Should Learn to S 


Besure to be properly equipped — obtain the STEY 
and you CANNOT GO WRONG. We make 


Rifles, from $3.00 to $150.00; Pistols, from $2.50 to $50.0 
Shotguns, from $7.50 to $35.00. : 
The wide-spread popularity of STEVENS Rifles, P 
and Shotguns emphasizes the degree of perfectio 
bodied in our sterling make. You will find arms 
“STEVENS” at all Rifle Ranges and wherever 
is Hunting. 


Ask your dealer and insist upon the “STEVE 
If you cannot secure our goods, we ship, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price, 

WE WANT every out-door man or boy to kn 
about the famous STEVENS Rifles, Pistols, and 

guns. Wetherefore have compiled a valuable 140 

illustrated catalog, telling not only all about STE 

arms, but containing useful and interesting informa’ 
hunting, shooting, sights, ammunition, how to ha 
care for fire-arms, etc. This we will send you for 
cents in stamps for postage. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


d 325 Oak St., 
Chicopee Falls. Mass., U. S. A. 


————————— 


Why is it Pe EE come 
different > hoe? 


—Because 


| THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NUR; 
Dear Sirs : 305 Main St., Jamest 
Please mail me your booklet exp! 
method of training by study at h 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse 
beginner, 


patients. $ 
Letters from hundreds of graduates ea 
to $30 weekly. Ye 


Tooth Powder 
contains special antisep- 
tics of /asting benefit to 
teeth and gums; it con- 
tains oxidizing principles 
that remove discoloration 
of the teeth and tone up 
the tissues of the mouth. 
Different—and better— 
at the same price. 


Next time you are out of 
tooth powder try Sanitol. 


Also Liquid — Paste — Brush. 
: ee FREE: — An illustrated booklet 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL IN SOC 
Taught by Mail i r 


You May Learn: 


How to begin a conversation. 

How to fill the awkward pauses. 

How to tell an anecdote 
or story. 

How to raise the conver- 
sation above the gossip line. 

How to use “‘small talk.” 

How to avoid self-con- 
sciousness, bluntness, tire- 
someness. 

How to be an interesting 
dinner companion. 

We teach Salesmen, 
Agents, Managers How to 
succeed in business. How to obtain and holda better pe 
How and when and where to talk for business. | 


20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION COMPANY | 
Box 1, Worth & Elm Sts., New York i 


a i 


Sterling 
. Silver 
, Bon-Bon 
Dish 


$3.50 


We offer this 
newly designed and 
beautiful piece as an 
example of our excep- 
tional line of high-class 
Silverware. Made of solid Sterling Silver. Floral 
* and scroll border in strong relief, French grey finish. 
3urnished center, in which we engrave any letter 
without charge. 554 inches diameter, depth 1 inch. 
Suitable for Bon-Bons, Salted Almonds, ora pretty 
piece for the dresser. By mail postpaid, $3.50. 
for 1905 free on request. 
Com plete OAT a OE Ue Cire: and CoM Newel 
ties, Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, and Art Merchandise, 
Appropriate things for Holidays, Weddings, Anniversa- 
ries, etc. Everything guaranteed or money refunded, 
WM, KENDRICKS SONS, 343 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky, 


Raw fall win face skin. 
Woodbury'’s Facial Cream applied nightly prevents 
chapping and keeps the skin and temper normal. 
Send 10 ts. for samples of all four preparations. | 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. | 


Exchange Souvenir Post-Cards— 


e furnish lists of collectors who wish to €X- — 
change with you—from every state— 100 names, 
10 cents silver. International Post Exehane® 

Box 164, Middletown, New York __ 


ne 


7TH YEAR 
OF SUCCESS 

The ‘‘Sun” Outshines Them 
Better than electricity, £45, kerosene. 
Conforms to insurance und 
Agents Wanted. Get Catalog. 
Branch supply depots in all large 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT 00., Box 910, Canto 


- Licensee of 
the Campbell patent. 


Incandescent Gasoline 


LAMP 


Soft, brilliant light of 100 candle power. 
Safe and absolutely satisfactory — no odor, 
dirt, grease. 
Makes its own gas 
= Made in one, two, three and four 
burner styles. 


applied to 


| CHANDELIERS 


| 

a 
j| Picture Frames, Lamps, Plate 

~ Racks,Andirons,etc., produces the 

new and popular black wrought 

iron finish. Beautiful effect at 

small cost. A 15c. can (at all paint 
dealers) contains sufficient to 
cover many articles. 

Write today for color card show- 
ing 13 colors, and _ instructive 
booklet describing the many uses 
for JAP-A-LAC. 


Lf your dealer does not 
keep JAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and 
10 cents to cover cost 
of mailing, and we 
will send a FREE 
Sample (quarter pint 
can), to any point in 
the United States. 


OU may easily earn an 
additional $10 a week 

by recommending to 
your friends, in spare 
i= hours, the “Keystone” 
Cemical Fire Extinguisher —the 
Est, simplest and cheapest. 
We will Zelp you make the 
sles. Tell us of axzy possible 
pirchaser. Wewillset in motion 
te machinery of our selling sys- 
tn. We will tell you what to do. 
Some agents are making over 
#00 a week. May we tell you 
a about it? 


James Boyd & Brother 
Mfrs. of Fire Protection Equipment 
4th Street Philadelphia 


Worth 


mae 
, In judging a Bank always remem. 
ber that it is Capital and Surplus 
that give security to the de- 
positor. Capital and Surplus 
stand between the depositor 
and any possible loss or 
} shrinkage in the securities 
held by the bank. The Capi- 
eid tal and Surplus of this bank 

? amount to Six Million Dol- 
lars, a margin of safety that 
assures absolute security for 
every dollarentrusted to us. 
Send today for free booklet 
“M”’ explaining our system 
4 ofreceiving deposits by mail 


ND ee CLEVELAI 
ASSETS OVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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“I think I can pick it up anywhere. We 
had to at the plantation.” bh 

It was from my table in the distant dim 
back of the room, where things stood 


| lumpily under mosquito netting, that I 


told her my history. She made me go 
there to my lunch. She seemed to desire 
that our talk over the counter should not 
longer continue. And so, back there, over 
my chocolate and sandwiches, I brought 
out my gleaned and arranged knowledge 
which rang out across the distance, comic- 
ally, like a lecture. She, at her counter, 
now and then busy with her ledger, received 
it with the attentive solemnity of a lecture. 
The ledger might have been notes that she 
was dutifully and improvingly taking. 
After I had finished she wrote on for a little 
while in silence. The curly white dog rose 
into sight, looked amiably and vaguely 
about, stretched himself, and sank to sleep 
again out of sight. 

“That’s all?’’ she asked abruptly. 

“*So far,’’ I answered. 

*‘And what do you think of such a young 
man ?”’ she inquired. 

“T know what I think of such a young 
woman.” 

She was still pensive. 
then that is so simple.” 

I had a short laugh. 
to the simplicity!” 

She nodded, seeming to be doing sums 
with her pencil. 

“Men are always simple—when they’re 
in love.” 

Tassented. “And women—you’ll agree? 
—are always simple when they’re not!”’ 

She finished her sums. ‘‘Well, J think 
he’s foolish!” shefrankly stated. ‘‘Didn’t 
Aunt Josephine think so, too?” 

“Aunt Josephine?”’ 

“*Miss Josephine St. Michael—my great- 
aunt—the lady who embroidered. She 
brought me here from the plantation.”’ 

“No, she wouldn’t talk about it. But 
don’t you think it is your turn now?” 

“Tve taken my turn!” 

“Oh, not much. To say you think he’s 


““Yes, yes, but 
“Oh, if you come 


foolish isn’t much. You’ve seen him 
since?” 

“Seen him? Since when?” 

“Here. Since the postponement. I 


take it he came himself about it.” 

““Yes, he came. You don’t suppose we 
discussed the reasons, do you?” 

“My dear young lady, I suppose nothing, 
except that you certainly must have seen 
how he looked (he can blush, you know, 
handsomely), and that you may have some 
knowledge or some guess 

“Some guess why it’s not to be until 
Wednesday week? Of course he said why. 
Her poor, dear father, the general, isn’t 
very well.” 

“That, indeed, must be an anxiety for 
Johnny,” Iremarked. 

It brought her laughter straight back. 
*‘But he does,”’ she then said, ‘‘seem anx- 
ious about something.” 

‘*Ah,” I exclaimed. 
it, too!” 

She gave me her delightful stare. 

“What he won’t admit,’’ I explained, 
‘Ceven to his intimate Aunt, because he’s so 
honorable.” 

She had a return to her pensiveness. 
“He certainly is simple.” 

“Tsn’t there some one,”’ I asked, ‘‘who 
could — not too directly, of course—sug- 
gest that to him?” 

“T think I prefer men to be simple,”’ she 
returned somewhat quickly. 

‘Especially when they’re in love,” I re- 
minded her somewhat slowly. 

“Do you want some Lady Baltimore to- 
day ?’’ she inquired in the official Exchange 
tone. 

I rose obediently. ‘‘You’re quite right, 
I should have gone back to the battle of 
Cowpens long ago, and I'll just say this— 
since you asked me what I thought of him 
—that if he’s descended from that John 
Mayrant who fought the Serapis under 
Pau Jones a 

‘He is!’’ she broke in eagerly. 

‘‘Then there’s not a name in South Caro- 
lina that I’d rather have for my own.” 

She was instantly competent. ‘Oh, 
you mustn’t accept us because of our ances- 
tors. That’s how we’ve been accepting 
ourselves, and only look where we are in the 
race!” 

“Ah!” I said, as a parting shot, ‘‘don’t 
pretend you're not perfectly satisfied —all 
of you—as to where you are in the race!”’ 

“We don’t pretend anything!” she 
flashed back. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Then you admit 
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NO SHADOW OF DOUBT 
EVER EXISTS IN THB 
MIND OF THE MAN 
WHO USES A— 


So Easy, So Comfortable, So Different, and So Satisfactory 


is the unanimous opinion of hundreds of thousands who shave the * Gillette” way. 


STANDARD SET —Triple Silver-Plated Holder * 
SPECIAL SET — Quadruple Gold-Plated Holder | In Velyet-Lined Cases 


ceeeove [deal Holiday Gift 


of the above 
makes an 

Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and keen double- 
edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process. 


12 New Double-Edged Blades, $1.00 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 20 es 
to £0 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette blade. No Honing ain No Stropping 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette.”? Accept no substitute. He 
can procure it for you. 

WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having a thin, detachable blace 
requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not requiring stropping or honing by the user. 
Beware of Infringements. 

Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


Gillette Sales Company, 1106 Times Bldg., 42d Street and Broadway, New York 


Capt. SKINNER tells 
how BRAINS and 


A JAPANESE VICTOR 


SKILL willalways over- 
come mere Brute Force 


JAPANESE STRATEGY—THE FLANK ATTACK 


against the tzdividual or an army—and the ever successful 


Application of the All the Secrets of Jiu-Jitsu The Wonderful 


Unexpected revealing Japanese Method 


of attack and self-defense, by which the WEAK defeat the STRONG. Thecomplete course in one 
volume, by Capt. Harry H. Skinner, 12mo, cloth, nearly 100 photo-illustrations. By mail, $1. 

5 CAPT. SKINNER’ S BOOK ts the OFFICIAL TREATISE 
of this wonderful system. It has been selected by the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington for instruction of the crews on our War 
Vessels, and orders have been tssued by the Government 
Authorities at Washington to have this Book placed in all the 
BOY TAKING A FALL OUT libraries. Itis now used 


OF A BIG BULLY. ey by the Officers and men o} 
© the U.S. Army and Navy 


as well as the Police De- 
partments of New York, Lon- 
don and other large cities. 


President Roosevelt, our_most 
distinguished exponent of Jiu-Jitsu, 
says the art is worth more in every 
way than all of our athletics com- 
bined. — Review of Reviews, 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT has adopted thts 
Science as a part of the instruction at Annapolis Naval 
Academy and West Point Military School. 


JIU-JITSU, by Capt. Skinner, described with simple eloquence, enriched with many 
photographs from life, Handsomely printed.— Vew York American. 

JIU-JITSU — Capt. Skinner gives clear, careful explanations of all the various positions.— VV. Y. World. 
Capt. Skinner’s book is a comprehensive work in letterpress and pictures of this remarkable science.— Tribune. 


The reading of this book is all that is necessary to make any man, woman‘or boy master of all the secrets of JIN-JITSU. 


‘The third edition of this remarkable book also contains the 18 physical culture or Pm 
“set up’’ exercises in use in the armies and navies of all the civilized powers, 
Y. 


JAPAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. C, American Tract Society Bldg., New York, N. 


YOUNG MAN 
GET ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


Be a fireman or brakeman—earn a good salary every month. 


We teach you by mail and actually fit you in a short time for immediate 
employment. School is endorsed by the managers of the great railroads 

. and they are demanding men right now. Get on the right track at } 

the start. Our instructors are all experienced railroad men. The 

course of study is practical, pleasant, thorough, and fits you for 

rapid promotion. Your leisure time spent in study will qualify 
you for profitable position. Begin now —the signal is “ Clear 

. track ahead.” Write us to-day. 

WENTHE RAILWAY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 91, Freeport, Ils. 


TO SEE THE 6000 beantiful gifts in diamonds, 


watches, jewelry, silverwares, 
etc., in our new catalogue, at lowest prices in America for fine 
goods (sent free). Goods sent onapproval. Address: 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING 
401 Broadway, St. Louis, or 400 5th Avenue, New York 


When Carl Schurz 
Writes 


When a man like Carl 

Schurz, a man who for 
fifty years has enjoyed the 
confidence of the greatest 
legislators of the world, a 
man who never writes a 
word without giving it due 
thought, and who, though 
writing in an acquired 


tongue, has made himself a 
master of that tongue—when 
such a man presents the 
Reminiscences of his long 
and useful life, that work 
marks an epoch in history 


and an epoch in literature. 
When a magazine like 
McClure’s publishes these 
Reminiscences, it marks an 
epoch in magazine-making, 
even for McClure’s. 

‘Phesemschurz papers, 
which begin in the Novem- 
ber McClure’s with the fas- 
cinating story of the boy- 
hood of Schurz, will take up 
before long his point of view 
of such men as Sherman, 
Grant, Lincoln, Greeley, 
Cleveland and others whom 
he knew as intimate friends. 

Buy McClure’s — the 
November number — and 
begin to read this great 
series of papers with the 
firstone. loc acopy or $1.00 
a year. 


S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


If everybody knew the anatomy of the 
human foot and the structure of the Ralston 
Health Shoe, we would be unable to make 
shoes fast enough to satisfy the demand. 


With every shoe except the Ralston 
j it takes months of wear before the 
leather begins to take on the curves of 
your foot. These curves exist in a 
Ralston Shoe when you buy it— 
no ‘‘ breaking in.”’ 


In every Ralston sole there are four distinct 
layers: leather, felt, rubber and cork. Therefore, 
beside the comfort of tmediate fit you get also 
warmth and dryness. 

See the accepted styles for this season’s wearin our § 


STYLE BOOK, SENT FREE 


We have local agents in most all cities and towns. 
Send for name of nearest dealer. Where there is 
no agent we se// by mai/ [only 25 cents extra for 
delivery] and guarantee perfect satisfaction. 

You hear much about Patent Colt Skin Shoes. 
Ours are made of the genuine CORONA brand. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
S Arctic Socks 


Pp A R K E R ‘ (Trade Mark Reg.) 


Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room, Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
Mae, white wool fleece. Sold 
ea in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c¢ pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker Dept.57 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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BOWSITT’S 
LAST CHANCE 


(Continued from Page kh) 


the absorbing attention he devoted to his 
companion’s story. Who, with such stir- 
ring things afoot, could have the patience, 
let alone the will, to bother with a broken 
heart when a real live bandit was rampag- 
ing those mountain fastnesses, and blood- 
hounds and sheriffs were closing in? And 
the hubbub at the Pratts’ accentuated 
even more an excitement that left no room 
for sentimental considerations. At the 
ranch they had already heard the news, 
and Mrs. Pratt, urged on by her far-sighted 
husband, was already making pies and 
stuffing a chicken with aneye to the outlaw’s 
descent. 

“For,” said Mr. Pratt, ‘‘give him his 
newspaper, and a nice spread, and they say 
he’s all the gentleman, dandling the kids 
on his knee, and writing his name in your 
birthday book if asked. It ain’t my job to 
kill bandits, and a little chicken-and-pie 
insurance, with a kind word and maybe a 
few cartridges if he’s short, is the surest 
way of keeping skin on the whole fambly!” 

The old bo’sun, who, to do him justice, 
was as brave as a lion, glared with more 
than contempt at a creature so lost to shame 
and honor. But as Mr. Pratt made no 
charge for the woodshed, and would not 
consent to take more than fifty cents a day 
for the seaman’s meals, a more articulate 
expression of disapproval was evidently 
out of the question. Miss Upjohn’s con- 
currence, too, in this pitiful policy laid 
another seal on Mr. Bowsitt’s lips. But 
his outraged feelings vented themselves 
in a few grunts, which, in the general hulla- 
baloo, passed without notice. Hullabaloo, 
indeed! The torrents of talk unloosed by 
that bandit would have filled forty volumes! 
It was bandit, bandit, bandit—till you 
couldn’t hear yourself think! 

Bandit, bandit, bandit—with the neigh- 
bors trooping in, and rumors and con- 
tradictions, and more rumors and more 
contradictions—children bawling—house- 
wives burying plated-ware in back gardens 
—pale men refusing to milk, to cut wood, to 
pick prunes, lest the bandit should swoop 
down on them and add fresh notches to the 
hilt of his dreaded Colt. The sleepy old 
cafion was in such a stir and pother that 
had it been a million bandits the fever 
could not have run higher, nor panic taken 
more complete possession of the majorit 
of its inhabitants. There was a small 
minority, of course, who shined up their 
Winchesters, saddled their horses, and 
took a businesslike, American interest in 
the ten thousand—who, being seen here 
and there on the mountain trails, were 
themselves mistaken for the bandit, and 
ran red-herrings across a scent that, 
Heaven knew, was hard enough to follow 
already. 

In all this convulsion Mr. Bowsitt lay 
back and said little, though a keen observer 
might have noticed that it was not from 
any lack of interest. Toward three o’clock 
of that Saturday afternoon he unaccount- 
ably disappeared, and was seen no more till 
supper-time. He said he had been for a 
walk, though he neglected to add that it 
had been in the company of his Mauser 
pistol, and a yellow dog he had borrowed 
from the hired man, and led by a string. 
In fact, Mr. Bowsitt was very taciturn and 
sleepy—not to say worn out—and, after 
eating, he slumbered peacefully in his chair, 
and contributed only a faint snore to the 
renewed and interminable conversation 
about the bandit. That night, the better 
to attach the yellow dog to his person, he 
tied him beside his cot, and fed him freely 
with his own hands, saying: ‘‘Good dog, 
Watch! Good old Watch!” with a tre- 
mendous effort toward good-fellowshi 
that was cordially reciprocated by the yel- 
low dog, who wagged his stumpy tail 
wolfed the pieces of beefsteak, and replie 
in dog-language: ‘““Good old Bowsitt! 
Kind, generous, beautiful old Bowsitt! 
Good old bo’sun Bowsitt!”’ 

The next day, after rather a curt and 
silent breakfast with his lady-love, Mr. 
Bowsitt again disappeared with the Mauser 
and the yellow dog, skipping lunch, and re- 
appearing only at supper. He was so 
exhausted that he could scarcely hold up 
his head, and there was about him, besides, 
such a slinking, furtive air that Miss Up- 
john’s suspicions were instantly excited. 

‘“Where have you been all day?’ she 


| asked. 


November 4, I: 


REGISTERED J 


“Lets the Child’s Foot 
Grow as it Should” 


9 Made in Black Kid, Box and 
Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
Strong, durable Oak soles. A QJ 
pliable, neat and reliable shoe. 
None genuine unless stamped 
Educator on sole. 
SIZES 
First Steps (tan or black kid) 
2 to 6,$1.25 
Infants’ ... 5 to 8, 1.50 


Child’s ; 
Misses’ . . . 11% to 2, 
G.rls’ (box or black kid) 
4 to 6, 
Boys’ (not Pat. Colt) 1 to 5%, 
¥ Boys’ Box Cf., Ex. High Cut 
1t05%, 3.00 
By mail, 25c. extra. 
Educators also Made for Men 
and Women. 
We make shoes for every member of the family in our seven 
large factories, including the famous ‘‘All America ” $3.50 and 
$4.00 Shoe. Send to-day fur Illustrated Catalogues. 


Room for 5 Toes. Broad RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


Tread. Med. Sole— 17 High Street | BOSTON, MASS. 
\ A Shoe Without an Equal Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience ana reputation. 
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i) Educator Rubbers 


t 
Educator Shoes WRONG 


WAY 


Pinched Toes, Corns, Br 
ions, Deformed Feet, a 
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EVENING POST 


gave 


$5000.00 _ 


on November Ist 


to the 326 persons who during the month of Octo) 
sent the largest number of subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Po: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


‘ 


The same amount—$5000—in addition to a 
liberal commission will be paid Lach Month until 
next June, 1906, to those sending subscriptions. 


all 


No expense. 
mecessary. 


No previous experience 
Just write for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


» RU Gettingg 
For Your Money 4 


on request 


“Football for Player and Spectator” 


The only book ever written that makes football plain 
and enjoyable to the spectator, as well as the player, 
320 pages; 86 fine illustrations; Gold cover design, 
Cloth, $1.50; Library Edition, 
$2.00. The author, Fielding 
H. Yost— 


“Hurry Up” 
Yost 


The most successful Football 
Coach in America has im- 
pressed his enthusiastic person- 
ality into every page of this 
delightful book. It’s a book 
the whole family will enjoy. Sold 
by all Book Stores or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price by 
UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 1101 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GOOD PAY 


By selling FORD’S ALL WOOD Air-Tight Weather 
Strip. Anyone can apply it to doors and windows. Keeps 
down the coal bills.) FREE samples and terms. 


CHAS. J. FORD, No. 221 Senior Building, Holyoke, Mass.| 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co. a) 


Macon, Ga. 


THE GOLDSMITE 
“‘PIRST Beit a clean page or 
! PAGE portant memo. it’ 
BOOK” righton tep, eo 
Lea cket memo. for 
Saitenton, Sho pers and Studer 
flat and smooth. Closes even ane 
Flexible in pocket. _Memio. 
leather bound, 50c. ; 5x7, seal | 
hide, $1.00. From dealer’s or us 
Other sizes. Agts. wanted. 
y4 Co., 802 Lippincott Bld; 


BOSTON LEGAL ADVICH ASSOC 
294 Washington Street Boston, 


_ Chimney 


_Economy 


My Index explains all 
tese things fully and inter- 
ingly; tells how to care 
meamps. It’s free—let me 
ad it to you. 

‘T sell half the lamp-chim- 
rys sold; if people suew the 
ference between good and 
td chimneys (there are no 
riddling ones) I would sell all. 


4d 
; 


Durability, clear, transpar- 
et glass, correct shape for 
miking the right draft for 
sery style of burner or light 
-those are the things you get 
wth MacseTu chimneys. 

Tt is far cheaper to buy one 
NACBETH at 10 cents than ten 
ameless chimneys at 5 cents 
e-h. Unless my name ison it, 
iisnota Macsperu. Address 


MaAcBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


Eye-glasses 
with 

| Fox Lasso 

| Mountings 


» Will not wobble, 
) tilt, drop or be- 
| come loose, 
You can 
wear them 
everywhere and 
) at all times. 
m They’re as 
}) steady and com- 
) fortable as spectacles 
» —and better looking. The Fox 
| Lasso Eye-glass mountings have 
») perfect, patent adjustments, differ- 
| ent from all other eye-glass mount- 
} ings — The Lasso guard, the Tu- 
) bular spring and the screw lock 
+ ends to both guard and spring. 


Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of Fox Lasso 
Eye-glasses, has spent nearly a whole hfetime in 
studying and making eye-glasses. The Fox 
Lasso Mountings are his crowning achievement. 

. These mountings can he had of first-class opti- 
cians everywhere. Insist upon having your new 
eye-glasses titted with them. Can also be at- 
tached to the ones you are now wearing. 


Send us the name and address of your 
) optician and we will nail you free our 
| Booklet B, “ Zyes Worth Having,” writ- 
ten by Mr Fox. Write today. 

Ask Jour optician for Fox Lasso Eye- 
glass Mountings. If he hasn’t them, write 
us and we will see that you get them. 


|) Fox Optical Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


We Are Selling 


Toy Electric Railways, $3 to - 


} a 9,00 

Béery Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to. | "50. 0 

Electric Books,10cto .. |... . 5.00 

Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c to 5.00 

Battery Table Lamps, $3 to . 5 10.00 

! Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3to . . 6.00 

S Lanterns and Pocket Lights, 75c to - 3.00 

O1O Battery Motors and Fans, $1to . 12.00 

SLES Electric Door Bells complete 75eto . 1.50 

RIC Telephones complete, $2.50 and ery 95 

fi Telegraph Outfits complete, $1.75 to. . 2.50 

KS $8.00 Medical Batteries . . . . . , 3.95 

bs Dynamos and Motors, $1 to | . . 1000.00 

AND Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1400.00 
= We unilersell all. Cat. Free. Want Agents. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 
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“Just walking,” returned the bo’sun, 
trying to hide himself behind his upraised 
teacup. 

““Where?’’ demanded Miss Upjohn. 

“Strolling up Black Hawk Cafion way,” 
said Mr. Bowsitt, in a tone of such excessive 
candor that a child could have seen that 
something was amiss. 

Miss Upjohn uttered a little scream. 

“That’s where Rufe Seavis is hiding!” 
she cried. 

“So it is!’”” exclaimed Mr. Bowsitt inno- 
cently. ‘‘Strange, now, I never give it a 
thought ; just strolling, you know, and pick- 
ing wild flowers.” 

“‘ After the bandit, hee—hee!’’ tittered 
Walter Pratt. ‘‘I seen you, Mr. Bowsitt 
—you and your .patent million-shooting 
pistol!” 

Miss Upjohn fixed the unfortunate sea- 
man with a glance of scorn. 

“You!” she said. 

“Why not, dear?” returned Mr. Bow- 
sitt, facing it out. “I’ve as good a right 
as anyledy else, haven’t I?”’ 

“The idea!” exclaimed Miss Upjohn 


shrilly. ‘Aren’t you old enough to have 
any sense! What do you want chasing 
bandits?” 


“Ten thousand dollars,’ returned Mr. 
Bowsitt. ‘Since you’ve asked me, Clarar, 
I'll make plain to say that’s what I want— 
and want it pretty bad, too.”’ 

Miss Upjohn went off into peals of de- 
risive laughter. She was honestly worried 
about her old Joe, and in a genuine appre- 
hension for his safety; but, realizing from 
his set and determined countenance that no 
argument was likely to sway him, she 
turned to ridicule as the likeliest weapon 
to achieve her purpose. Mr. Bowsitt be- 
came the target for such fine feminine 
shafts that he could do nothing but wince 
and change color, growing every minute 
more red, sheepish and humiliated as Miss 
Upjohn drove her advantage home. The 
Pratts were kept on the broad grin as the 
merciless bear-baiting continued, poor Mr. 
Bowsitt becoming so crestfallen that he 
would gladly have crawled under the table. 

When he had been properly reduced to 
pulp Miss Upjohn demanded the pistol. 

““Nope,”’ said the bo’sun, rebelliously 
staring at his plate. 

“‘T sha’n’t be able to sleep a wink with you 
having a dangerous thing like that in the 
woodshed—and ail that crazy nonsense 
about your shooting Rufe Seavis with it! 
Get it at once, and Mrs. Pratt and I will put 
it in a bucket of water!” 

“Nope,” said the bo’sun. 

“Not even to please me? Oh, Joe, where 
are your manners? Refuse a lady?” 

“Can’t do it,” said Mr. Bowsitt. 

Miss Upjohn went through a pantomime 
of thunderstruck amazement. Had he 
churlishly refused her his umbrella on a 
wet day she could not have appeared more 
wounded or surprised. 

“Oh, very well!” she said, after an awful 
pause, rising and leaving the table with a 
galling acquiescence. ‘Oh, very well! I 
sha’n’t forget how you ve insulted me before 
everybody. No, indeed, I won’t, not if I 
live a thousand years and you come to me 
on your bended knees begging for forgive- 
ness.”” With that she flounced out of the 
room, and waited on the porch for the con- 
trite seaman to appear when reason had 
asserted itself. But the uncontrite Mr. 
Bowsitt never budged from his chair, and 
was deaf to all Mrs. Pratt’s hints and 
Sean 

“You don’t understand, ma’am,” he 
said, gazing at her sadly from beneath his 
grizzled brows. “You mean most kind, 
I’m sure, but this is my last chance, poor 
and unlikely though it be, and I can’t 
afford to lose it.” So saying he stumbled 
out the back way to the woodshed, where 
he smoked a pipe, fed the yellow dog, and 
then miserably dropped off to sleep. 

The days that ensued were so full of 
bandit that the writer can hardly do them 
justice. He was seen at Blake’s, at 
Thompson’s, at Gazeen’s; he was routed 
out of Murphy Cafion by Rickaby’s posse; 
he was fired on by Hugo Smith’s men, and 
trailed by bloodhounds into Bacialupi’s 
vineyard, where, with his back to the reser- 
voir, he brought down four of his pursuers 
with as many shots, and then again escaped 
in the momentary confusion. He circled 
and dodged and slipped through, or fought 
through, the clumsy human net that was 
laboriously brought into action against 
him, popping out in the most unexpected 
places, and everywhere eluding the weary 
and footsore parties that were charged 
with his capture. The ranchers were so 
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AN EDUCATION, BY ALK + 
MEANS, IF YOU CAN. |" 
R. Hearst, Editor Bvening Journal < ae a 
ar Sir +-] have heen & constant ee te! ( : 
the Evening Journal for about eg 
‘\years and have read the kind advice: West) 
\you give to others, 1 am @ young ian © 
eighteen. Five years ago 1 tel 4 
Ae Echool, having become tired of .studying. 
| Now 1 see mi of my friends who have) 
able | vot au education and become doctors, Les 
|e yers, civil engineers, etc., and have changed | \ 
a/F ining and should like t@ continue study-| + 
acher or engineer oF | 


os 

+ 

by ae 

¢ I left the public : 


how apparently helpless his lot, to 


chosen line of work. 
It was to help such men that 


facility for self-advancement that 


shown is provided. 


If you want to know 
how you can qualify to 
rise in a preferred line of 
work, without loss of time; 
without leaving home; 
without worrying about 
the cost, mark on the 
coupon the occupation 
you prefer and mail it to 
they Ee GC. VS ae in sreturn 
they will show you how 
thousands just like you 
have been helped to suc- 
ceed and how you, too, can 
become just as much of 
a success as you desire. 


Please 


Street 


Schools were founded 14 years ago. 


buildings, equipment and text books. 
question «‘How can I earn a better living” that the coupon here 


Name___ 


ii : 
i 


This letter from a young man to the editor of 
the New York Evening Journal voices the need of 
thousands upon thousands just like him. 


Fortunately 


there IS a way for this man or any other man, no matter 


get a special training and 


earn a comfortable, yes, even a luxurious living in his 


the International Correspondence 

It was to give such men every 
$5,000,000 has been invested in 
It is to answer that vital 


International Correspondence Schools, 
BOX 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


explain, without further obligation on my part, 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 
before which 1 have marked X& 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornam«ntai Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


and, No2 === 


No Text Books to Buy, 


CAW STON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


Ours is the only Ostrich 

Feather Manufactory in 

the world vrowing its 

own raw feathers and 
selling at 


Producer’s 
Prices 


DELIVERED PREPAID Si 
Send us $2.00 for a 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16-in, 
Comtesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, 
worth a third more at retail; black, white, pink 
or blue. We prepay delivery charges and re- 
fund the price if not satisfactory. Look for the 
trade mark on the back of the quill and accept 
nothing claimed to be “just as good,” 
FREE Pictorial Souvenir, Ilustrated Catalogue of every 
style of ostricli goods and price list for repair work 
mailed free upon request. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


TELEGRAPHY—THE ROAD 
TO SUCCESS. Be a telegraph 


operator Good 
wages, great opportunities for advance- 
ment. We teach telegraphy quickly. Send for 
our 40-page booklet — hb KUE. Tuition and 
As expenses |ow—students 


earn 


Ds rN board if desired 

2 VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEG- 
Ss!’ RAPHY, 520 Jackman Building, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 33 years.) 


=| 4) 
NT YOUR IDEAS 
$100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 
‘What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 
Chandlee & Chand’ee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


{jovernment Positions 
50,830 Appointments weremsger Chil Service 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail lrundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
an receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


Write 
to-day. 


No other machine can do it success- 

4 fully for lack of original patents owned 

oe 5 2 by us. No twist motion in our drive. 

Catalog fF; 4 No belt or switch necessary. No 
free : ( a) batteries whatever, for make and 
‘with : ry break or jump-spark. Water and 


i... dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
8 Main Street, Pendleton, lud., U.S.A, 


that PROTECT 


72-p. Book No. 4 Mailed Free. 


PATEN es 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


«— 55 diff. rare Corea, Janan, Russia, China, 
Stamps Columbia, etc., and Album, only 5¢. 105 
diff. Hawaii, Panama, etc., only 10e. Agents wanted. 
50% andl 75% com. New 80-page list and $1.00 worth 
coupons FREE! We buy stamps. 
Standard Stamp Company, Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


How Clara Doner 
Doubled Her Salary 


A Story of Business Success 
Full of Inspiration 
for Others 


Limerick, N. Y. Miss Clara E. Doner, who is 
here on a visit to her parents, is receiving the 
congratulations of her friends on her success in 
business life. She is now head bookkeeper in a 
business house in Rochester, N. Y., and the story 
how she rose to her present position, and how 
she qualified herself for it, is one that is full of 
encouragement to others. In the course of a con- 
versation about her experience, Miss Doner said: 


= 


a 


See 


‘‘T left my home in Limerick because it was 
necessary that I should earn my own living, and, 
as you know, there is absolutely no way to do 
that in this small place. I first succeeded in get- 
ting a position as saleswoman in a city store, 
but the most | could earn was $6 a week. I de- 
cided to study and prepare myself for a better 

osition, and after reading an advertisement of 
he Commercial Correspondence Schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., I answered it. I received a 
copy of their booklet, ‘ How to Become an Expert 
Bookkeeper,’ and an offer to teach me book- 
keeping free and their assurance that they would 
use their endeavor to place me in a position when 
Iwas qualified to keep a set of books. Every 
promise they made me was carried out to the 
letter. I owe my present position entirely to the 
school, and I never shall be able to repay the 
Commercial Correspondence Schools what they 
have done for me. When I decided to take a 
course in bookkeeping, I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about that subject, yet by the time I had 
finished my eighteenth lesson, Prof. Robert J. 
Shoemaker, the Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Schools, procured for me my 
present position as head bookkeeper with a large 
manufacturing concern at exactly double the 
salary I was formerly earning. The knowledge 
Ireceived through the course has given me every 
confidence in myself, and in my ability to keep 
any set of books. In fact I cannot say too much 
in favor of the most thorough, practical, and yet 
simple course of instruction which is contained 
in the bookkeeping course as taught by corre- 
spondence by the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools. I could not have learned what I did in 
a business college in six months. Besides, if I 
had taken a business college course, it would 
not only have cost me $60, but I should have 
had to give up my daily employment in order to 
attend school. As it was, | was able to study in 
the evenings and earn my living during the day, 
and I did not pay one cent for the instruction 
until I was placed in my present position. | 
have said all this for the Commercial Corre- 
spondence Schools out of pure gratitude for whar 
that institution has done for me, and entirely 
without solicitation on their part. I am going 
to tell others what the schools have done for me, 
and I shall be glad to answer the letters of any 
one who may be interested in taking the course 
(did. They will never regret doing so. I have 
ee induced a friend of mine to take the book- 

eeping course, and I expect her to succeed just 
as | have done.” 

Miss Doner started on the road to success 
after reading the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools’ free book, ‘‘ How to Become an Expert 
Bookkeeper.”’ A limited number of these books 
will be sent absolutely free to ambitious persons 
who sincerely desire to better their position and 
add to their income. Send your name and ad- 
dress ona postal card to-day to the Commercial 
Correspondence Schools, 419B, Commercial 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., and receive the book 
by return mail. It tells you how you can learn 
bookkeeping and pay your tuition after a posi- 
tion has been secured for you. If you are with- 
out employment, or if you are engaged in un- 
congenial or unremunerative employment, you 
should send for a copy of this book. Miss Doner 
studied less than two months, yet in that short 
time qualified herself for a responsible position 
and doubled herincome. Any ambitious young 
man or woman can do as well as she did. 
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| completely terrorized that they not only 


assisted him, but—what was worse—kept 
his secret, apprehensive that, if they be- 
trayed him, he would indeed return and 
exact the summary vengeance he warned 
them of. He lay sick two nights in EKin- 
furer’s house with sixty armed men within 
a mile of him, and yet this was not revealed 
till twenty-four hours after his departure, 
and then only by an accident. 

It looked at times as though they would 
never get him. The sheriffs quarreled 
with one another and made a farce of any 
attempt at codperation. The volunteer 
posses were even more unruly, and so intent 
on keeping the ten thousand in their own 
hands that they willfully withheld valuable 
information which, on one occasion at 
least, could not have failed to land their 
man. When the reward was raised to fif- 
teen thousand dollars, the situation grew 
worse than ever, and the wrangling and ill- 
feeling so fierce that there was talk of calling 
out the militia. 

The only redeeming feature was the con- 
dition of Seavis himself, on whom the strain 
was beginning to tell very seriously. He 
was described as pale and haggard, and so 
ill that he had thrown away his pistols and 
blankets, relying on his deadly rifle alone; 
and shivering at night on the bane ground. 
He was less able than before to carry extra 
food, and was dependent on enforced hos- 
pitality for almost every meal. He was 
thus compelled to expose himself more and 
more, and could no longer bury himself out 
of sight for several days at a time. So, in 
spite of the disorganization of his pursuers, 
he had now Nature in the field against him 
—an enemy more ruthless than all the 
sheriffs and bloodhounds in California. 

Through all this distracting period, Mr. 
Bowsitt, with the regularity of a man keep- 
ing office-hours, started off every morning 
with his Mauser and his yellow dog on the 
forlorn chance of bumping into the bandit. 
Heavens, what mountains he climbed, what 

recipices he descended, whatstony streams 
fe followed up to their very source! What 
tangled thickets, what steep and slippery 
banks, what miles of chaparral did our 
seaman toil through, his finger on the 
trigger, his pitiful bloodhound panting out 
yards of tongue, his own great face crimson 
with heat and exhaustion! Never in all 
the history of the American Navy did a 
bo’sun put in so prolonged and arduous a 
term ashore, and achieve so many terrific 
miles—for nothing! No, not a speck of 
that bandit rewarded his energetic and 
unabated efforts! He got the drop on 
sheriffs, deputies, woodcutters, campers, 
tramps, and once an escaped lunatic—but 
never Seavis. Never, never Seavis! 

Miss Upjohn watched it all with an ex- 
asperation not to be described. Not only 
was she frightened for him—badly fright- 
ened—but this effort to reverse the wheel 
of fortune struck her in the light of a 
grotesque tragedy. That he should take 
bandit-hunting seriously, and count on 
anything so chimerical to turn the tide of 
his elderly and wasted life, was nothing 
short of intolerable. Had he only put ina 
tenth as much steam in saving a few dollars 
a month, how assured and different it all 
might have been. His refusal to sit passive 
under the inevitable—the inevitable 
brought about by his own unmitigated 
childishness and folly—was the last straw 
to this heart-sick and angry woman. To 
think that at fifty-two he could still weave 
such fairy-tales—still dream and hope and 
plan—while his little holiday slipped away 
without their ever being together! For at 
night he was so spent and weary that he 
could hardly get through supper without 
nodding, and afterward would fall asleep 
in the nearest armchair. And these were 
probably the last moments they were ever 
destined to share with each other! 

Her misery sharpened her tongue. She 
was on fire with tenderness and resentment. 
Although at night she soaked her lonely 
pillow with her tears, the public expression 
of her feelings took the form of taunts and 
jibes and sarcasms that pierced the old sea- 
dog like a knife. What home-truths she 
let fly at him! What oceans of ridicule! 
What caustic and mortifying inquiries as 
he sneaked in tosupper, evening after even- 
ing, and humbly took his place! She made 
a butt of him before the Pratts, and took 
a morbid delight in the flounderings and 
writhings of her unfortunate old admirer as 
he attempted, so ineffectually, to screen his 
broad surface from her darts. 

Once, goaded to desperation, he pushed 
back his plate and rose to his feet. 

“‘Clarar,” he said, ‘‘what else can I do?” 


I Simply Say to You 
“Take This Range, Use It Thirty — 
Days Free—Then Decide.”’ 


This range has 40 % more exclusive features than any range on the mark 
Yet the price of it is lower than any range sold either by dealers or 
Order Houses. 

I want you to know about these exclusive features; T want y 
to test the range —useit as your own—in your own home for th 
month. I'll take all the risk, pay all the freight to your depot. 
can send it back at the end of the month, and I'll pay return freight 
not as represented. If you wish to 
keep it —and I'm sure you will—I'll 

put on Range. No food odors in et you pay for it on easy monthly 
house — heat all saved. payments. 

That gives you the range all the time while you're paying for it, which 
practically lets it pay for itself in saving in fuel and in its use, a 

For 25 years I have been making steel ranges.and stoves. Iam familiar 
with every range and stove manufactured in the United States. I know 
their styles, I know the material used, I know the features they have. In 
offering the Imperial, I am offering you a range that has all of the good 
points of the best ranges on the market as to construction, material, finish 
and appearance, and in addition has 40% more exclusive features than 
any other range. Now I know this is a broad statement, but to back it 
up, I say, just let me ship you the range, you use it fora month asatest, 
then, if it’s as Iclaim it is, payme on easy payments. Just a glance shows 
any woman that my ODOR HOOD shown incut is the finest invention ever 

ut ona high grade range. It takes all of the odor of cooking out of the 
Picchon and keeps the heat where it belongs. 

My IMPERIAL STONE OVEN BOTTOM — another exclusive 
Imperial feature brings the old Dutch oven principle back into modern use. 
This stone bottom gives an evenness in temperature to the oven that 
insures fine baking and roasting. It retains heat, when fire is allowed to 
go down sufficient to bake or roast. 

The IMPERIAL OVEN THERMOMETER — the 
most practical Thermometer on any range, is a time, 
trouble and fuel saver-—just as important on a 
range as aclock is in a house. It's impossible to 
give full description of our full line of ranges and 
stoves in an advertisement — just send me a postal 
today, and I will wd you our orgs ries aegact by 
return mail. All other ranges — which . 
cannot be equipped with our IMPE- Pes eee 
RIAL IMPROVEMENTS — must someter—time, 
be considered old stvle. trouble and fuel saver. 


Odor Hocd—finest invention ever 


My great “‘money back” guarant 

in writing in my catalog by the guai 
National Bank with a capital and 
three and a quarter million dollars. 


H. F. TINNERMAN, 

Imperial Steel Range 
96 State Street, Clevel: 
The Mail Order Stove Factory, 


Pears’ Soap is made 
clean, sun-flooded factory; 
stored a full year in a dim 
place, before coming to y 

Is it such a wonder i 


so long? ak 


| 
| | 
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Over 11,000,000 square feet of 
“*Merchant’s Old Method ”’ roof- 
ing tin have been made by us, 
and now cover more important 
buildings than any other domestic 
or foreign brand. 

Made of best material—heaviest coating 
uniform/y distributed—every sheet treated 
with pure Palm Oiland assortment perfect. 

Insist that your architect, builder or 
roofergives you ““Merchant’s Old Method.” 
Send for free book, ‘‘ Roofing Rules A.” 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 

Successor to 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 

Brooklyn, Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Denver. 


When 
are tired 

smoke, grease, 
of your ordinary light, get the lig 
that is brighter than electricity or acetylene, 
makes and burns its own gas. There is only 
It’s the ‘‘ BEST.’ It's much cheaper than 
sene. It’s made in over 100 beautiful styles. 
an ornament to any home, and 
warranted. Just drop us a postal today 
get our catalog and prices. P 
Agents wanted Everywhere. Big money 
in it for you to either use or sell our lamps. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


Owners of Original 
Patents. 


| MVEW,, Wearealso sole mfrs. of ,W 

| ee “ay the ‘Star’? Ventilator, “== 
HH _ ? of which thousands are 
i used by U. S. Govt. 
3 Specified by leading ar- 
chitects and engineers. 


“While theres Snow theres 


As they 
Sometimes 
are. 


“ SAVE-THE = HORSE” 


Registered Trade Mark. 
gg Don’t Fire orBlister YourHorse! Wr 
lettersfrom business menand trainers: 

“* Save-the-Horse "’ Permanently Cu 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thor 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons 2 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may 
$ 0 0 per bottle, with a written g' 

ing to protect you as the 

== could make it. Send for 

At Druggists and Dealers or Exf 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Bingh 


Get a pair early and “‘ glide, 
coast and leap into health and 
happiness”’ as havethousands 


size “ TAJCO”’skees 
made for your height and weight. Illustrated 
book, on the art of skeeing and skees, mailed post- 
paid fortencents. 16-page booklet on ‘‘ TAJCO” 
skeeing and skees FREE. 299 to 311 Somerset St. 
THEO. A. JOHNSEN CO., Portland, Maine | 


and when you buy them ask for 
A Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 
squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 

¥% ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if id) id} 

you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


| Wecan teach you thoroughly, s' 
original personal correspondence 
instruction is interesting, practical 

little. A safe ers, i 

old poultry raisers. We teach you h 
any plot of ground, large or small, 
dividend of from 25 to 50 per ¢ 
vestment. Individual attention given each 

for free booklet, telling how to make pouly ee 
School of Poultry Cuiture, Box 607, Wa’ 


Young men and women who are properly equipped with a practical kno 
commercial art find no difficulty in securing positions which pay well fro 


li You Have Average Ability | Can Teach You Drawit 


My long and successful experience as artist and art-editor enables me to plan 
lessons which are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a limited nu! 


A FULL YEAR’S ART INSTRUCTION FOR $30.00 
Each pupil receives my owm personal attention, and 
made individual —to suit his particular needs. h 
‘Write for my illustrated book, ‘‘A NEW DOOR TO 5) 
which gives full particulars of my course. Write now, 
do not contemplate taking up the work at once, as. 
only a limited number of pupils at any one time, 

GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO OF PICT! 
| Suite 707, Flatiron Building, New York City 

\ 


\ 


Grant E. Hamilton 
Contributor to ‘‘ Life,” 
“Puck,” ** Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’"** New York Her- 


ald,” etc., and formerly 
Art Editor of ‘ Judge” 
and “ Leslie’s Weekly.”” 


HOW TO FREE 
GET 
This Stamped HAT PIN 
HOLDER with instruc- 
sap tions for embroidering. 
\ Given, until February 1st, 
1906, to every embroid- 
erer sending 16c. for our 


MBROIDERY BOOK |, § 


NEW E 


Book is our latest “‘ Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1906’’ just off the press. Over 150 
pages; over 190 illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
inners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch 
Slant for flowers— nothing could make the work more 
jimple. Following features are of special interest: 


Solored Plates of all popular flowers, etc. Infants’ Out- 
hits for Embroidery (22 pieces). Embroidery for Ladies’ 
Lingerie. Monogram Luncheon Set on White Linen. 
Dutch Luncheon Set on Tan Linen. Cut Glass Set. Eyelet 
Embroidery Work. Mountmellick Embroidery Work, 
Hardanger Embroidery Work. White and Tan Centre- 

a pieces and Doilies. Dainty 


Christmas Novelties. Extra 
Large Assortment of Sofa 
Cushions, etc. 16 cents pays 
for bookand postage. Stamped 
Hat Pin Holder given FREE. 
Not more than one premium 
sent tosame person. Duplicate 
Holders are 6c. each. Send 
16c. for 1906 Book. Be sure 
and ask for FREE HAT PIN 
HOLDER in your letter. Book 
will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE PIN HOLDER in 
aseparate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong 0o, 
81 Tnion St., New London, Conn, & 


if A typewriter which will write in 

two colors, or change from copy 
record, at the touch of a lever, 
S a necessity in billing, tabula- 
ng statistics, indexing, or pre- 
ing legal documents. 


ee | 
Jat UL TCH e 4 
_ TYPEWRITERS 


equipped with a BI-CHROME 
RIBBON meet every possible 
typewriter requirement. 


\ 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. j/ 
Syracuse, N. Y. Wf 


Branch Stores Everywhere. 


NO unpacking when § 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
4 slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 
f 
t 
Ss 


=< f| The ABC 
ardrobe Trunk 


ithe one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
ay article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
‘tolft—drawers for everything —lasts a_ lifetime. 
| Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


H Write Jor our tllustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 

Aa & Bach Company, 

- |Largest Makers of Trunks 

and Bags in the World. 

eee Wis., U. 8, A. 

+ on having this mark on any 

k, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It ° 

ur hata of quality, style 


In 
x 
a 
a 


end for the Hub Coin Book, 160 

Bosrt ions. Price 25 cents. Illustrated 

ie on coins sent for two stamps. (Est. 1873.) \ 
der & Co,, 245 Washington Be Boston, Mass, 
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“You'llend by getting shot,’’ whimpered 
Miss Upjohn. ‘‘You’re just up there look- 
ing for your death-warrant, and some day 
that dog will come back alone!” 

“What of it?” roared Mr. Bowsitt. 
“What if Ido get shot? You'll marry Mr. 
Tiedermann just the same, won’t you?”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Joe, sit down, and 
don’t make an exhibition of yourself!’ 

“Tt’s you who’s doing that,” continued 
Mr. Bowsitt, in a highly-inflamed condition. 
“You—yes, YOU—with your sneering, 
teasing, artful, pin-pricking ways!” 

“Allright; I’ll never speak another word 
to you, Joe Bowsitt!”’ 

“Tf you can’t improve on to-night’s 
sample, I’ll be just as glad. Do you hear, 
Clarar? Just as glad, I say!’”’ And with 
that the bo’sun brought down his clenched 
fist on the table with a bang that shook the 
plates. 

Miss Upjohn promptly burst into tears 
and retired; and on the next evening lived 
up to her threat by not addressing a single 
word to Mr. Bowsitt, looking through him, 
in a chilly, disconcerting fashion, as though 
he were air. Mr. Bowsitt retaliated by 
looking through her, and altogether it was 
asad, dreary, heart-breaking business. In- 
cidentally it was pretty hard on the Pratts, 
who were a cheerful, talkative pair, and 
found the presence of two invisibilities very 
much of an infliction. They took sides, 
moreover, and the ill-feeling widened, Mrs. 
Pratt saying that the bo’sun was an old 
dear, and (naming no names) with more 
sank in his little finger than all the rest of 
the cafion put together; and Mr. Pratt say- 
ing that the way that old sea-grampus had 
treated the schoolma’am was something 
shameful, and he had seed fellers run on 
rails for less, and chivareed, by gosh—and 
sarve them right for playing fast and loose 
with a woman’s feelings, and keeping her 
on tenter-hooks for sixteen years! Indeed, 
so far-reaching is crime, that all this might 
be laid to Rufe Seavis’ door, down to little 
Sammy getting spanked for repeating some 
of these observations at table! 

And so it went on—dusty men, armed 
to the teeth, furiously galloping past the 
ranch-house at all hours—Rufe dodging 
and circling and darting up in all sorts 
of unexpected places like a human jack- 
in-the-box—Mr. Bowsitt, yellow dog and 
Mauser pistol taking the field daily with 
the grimness and persistency of another 
Grant—and Miss Upjohn agonizing in her 
little schoolhouse, starting at a sound, and 
expecting every moment to be warned 
of the bo’sun’s return—feet first—with 
what was picturesquely called ‘daylight 
let through him!”’ 

Late one afternoon, after an unusually 
hard day, Mr. Bowsitt trudged home, and 
was about to take his seat at supper when 
he was suddenly arrested by a strange and 
triumphant look on Miss Upjohn’s face. 
Forgetting all about his invisibility, and 
overturning in an instant the carefully- 
raised fabric of a week-old ostracism, she 
burst out at him with a taunting inflection. 

“‘Rufe’s taken!” she cried. 

Mr. Bowsitt gazed at her transfixed, his 
eyes staring, his mouth open, his immense 
hands opening and shutting convulsively 
on his trousers. 

“‘Tt’s only a rumor, Mr. Bowsitt,’”’ put in 
Mrs. Pratt consolingly. 

“Yes, but it’s on mighty good authority,” 
continued Miss Upjohn. ‘Sheriff Lamp- 
ton is so sure of it Ava he has called his men 
off—got it over the wire from Yuvas. Wil- 
son’s posse hemmed him in at the head of 
Cayote Gulch, and took him withoutashot.” 

“Yes, that’s straight,” said Mr. Pratt. 
“T got it, too, the other way, from a man 
over the Smith trail. Didn’t say it was no 
rumor neither, but fact—positive fact!” 

Mr. Bowsitt looked wildly around the 
table, and then rose, asking Mrs. Pratt in 
a broken voice if he mightn’t be excused. 
He stumbled over to the armchair and sat 
down in it heavily, his head bowed, a merci- 
ful shadow hiding his deeply-dejected face. 
It was all over now, and he might as well 
give up and go back to sea. His last 
chance—and now he had lost it! Cayote 
Gulch! He had ransacked Cayote Gulch 
inside-out only two days ago—hysting up 
the dorg by the scruff of his neck, and hold- 
ing the Mauser in his teeth so as to leave 
nothing BEexppe. What good luck 
some people had—and what bad luck 
others! 

Miss Upjohn had more than a perception 
of what was passing in that gray old head. 
Now that she had no more need to fear for 
his safety, nor torture herself with appre- 
hensions that it must be admitted were well 
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The ‘‘ right tackle ’’ —the man of dash and daring — with nerves of iron and muscles of 
steel — who saves the game when all is lost — is made with food and training. 


He is right with Nature. 


He needs a clear brain in a strong and supple body. 

He takes rational exercise and avoids white flour bread and other starchy foods. 

His food must be rich in bone and muscle-making materials. 

Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT. 

It contains all the phosphates, nitrates and carbo-hydrates in the whole wheat grain, 
steam-cooked and drawn into porous shreds so that the stomach may readily use them 


in building bone, brain and muscle. 


Do you get ‘‘the right tackle’’ on the business of life? 


It’s largely a question of food. 


Shredded Whole Wheat is not ‘‘treated’’ or ‘‘flavored’’ with anything. 


Are you right with Nature? 


It is the whole wheat 


and nothing but the wheat— nothing added, nothing taken away. Shredded Wheat is made in two 
forms — BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 


cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. 


TRISCUIT is the shredded whole 


wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and Bp perising. Delicious as a toast with beverages or with cheese 
mn) 


or preserves. ‘‘ The Vital Question Co 


Book ’’ is sent free. 


«It’s All in the Shreds’”’ 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OF 
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Avanncamatty ttre broerrcren 


$25°to $1002 | 
a Week. 


If you earn less 
I can help you 


by teaching you how to write 
catchy, intelligent advertising. 
My System of Instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence tliat 
has the hearty endorsement of the 
great experts and publishers, and 
I am anxious to send my Prospec- 
tus, together with the most remark- 
able facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. I 
will show you how to earn from 
$25 to $100 per week. 


Geo. H. Powell 
1626 Temple Court, N. 
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Safe, Sure, Simple 


W E CAN prove to your satisfaction 

that your savings invested with 
the Industrial, will earn 5% and be 
as safe as when earning asmaller rate 
of interest elsewhere. For over 12 
years we have handled savings ac- 
counts by means of our simple cer- 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


tificate system from all parts of the 
country and never paid less than 5%. 
Start an account with us at any time 
—withdraw when you see fit. 
ings reckoned for every day your 


Earn- 


money is in our care. Under New 
York Banking Department Super- 
vision and regularly examined by 
same. Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


yas" POULTRY PROFITS 


. There is big money in poultry if you 
# start right. Our new 128-page book 
‘POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’”’ 
y tells how we built, from a small start, the 
largest pure-bred poultry business in the 
Y world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
1 fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all supplies. 
* We'llstart you right. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Send for free sample of this and 
other money raising calendars. 
The sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church or 
society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. Send us 
photographs of your pastor and of your church and we will 
reproduce them grouped together in PHOTOGRAVURE, on 
200 of our new heavily embossed ‘‘ HOLLY AND PINE" 1906 
CALENDARS, 8x llinches, complete, with silk cord at top for 
hanging. We send the 200 calendars to you express pre- 
paid. Your members quickly sell this dainty and useful 
souvenir of your church and pastor for 25 cents each. 
Keep $25.00 for your profit and send us $25.00 any time 
within a month. Most societies re-order several times, 
clearing $25.00 each time. Mail us photographs and names 
to-day. SEND NO MONEY. Write to-day for free sample 


calendars and the story of others’ success. 
GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 


New Method Co., 5731 South Park Ave., Chicago 


“Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 


hustler wanted in every 
town to sell the CLEVELAND 
Hydro-Carbon light; the ONLY 
practical and absolutely safe gasoline 

Brighter thanelectricity. Safer 
Costs less. Sells on sight. Big 
chance for good salespeople. Address-quick— 
Cleveland Vapor Light Co.,2nd 
Ave., Cleve- 
land. 


The |, A Wat Home 
as LINCOLN did. 


The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, avy 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
ticé authoritatively, simply. 
Marks.an epoch. First few sets 


at SPECIAL PRICE. /Vrite 


~ FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


No attorney’s fee un- 
til patent is allowed. 
Write for 


Os 


Inventor's Guide, 


FRANKLIN H, HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. 0. 
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No breaking in 
needed 
— a PR é 
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Pr “Tt bends 
PZ with the foot’? 


BAY IETS, 


Red Cross Sho 


For Women 
ts contfortable from the start 


The sole is made of specially prepared leather, 
so flexible that, though amply heavy for all kinds fj 
of wear and weather, it bends with the foot. It pre- 
vents the burning and aching caused by stiff soles. |, 

One woman writes:—Red Cross Shoes received. I 
walked a mile in themona hard shell road thefirstday 
and they did not hurt my feet. (Name on request.) 

While perfectly easy, the Red Cross shoe pro- [fj 
vides support and protection that the foot should #4 
have; it does away with the evils of thin soles. [7 

The heel, made of the same elastic leather as f4 
| the sole, takes the jar off the spine. : 
‘ The Red Cross Shoe enables women to be on {j 
q theirfeethoursatatimewith comfort. Ourbook- 
) let,‘‘ Vomen To-day” shows the importance of | 
“foot comfort” to health. Write for it, FREE. 7 
Insist on seeing this trade-mark, 
and the name, Krohn, Fechheimer [% 
& Co, stamped onthesole. The Red 
Cross Shoe combines style with 
comfort ; out-wears stiff sole shoes, 
If your dealer hasn’t them, order § 
direct from_us. All stvles. Ox- ff 


fords $3.00, High Shoes $3.50. Fit 


guaranteed. 
# Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 829-839 Syoi 


Le RESPEC RSE LITERS Ee 


amore St,, Cincinnati. [4 


ET mem 


Sa 


e e 
Perspiring Feet 
Annoying — unhealthy 
—but the conse- 
quence of un- 
sanitary foot- 
wear, 


If we gave 

our feet some 

fresh air once in 

a while it would help the little pores 
to be normal, Don’t wear any over- 
shoes but 


For Men and Women 


They cover nothing but the bottom 
and side of the sole of the shoe— leav- 
ing the top free to the air, Give your 
feet a chance to breathe. 


All good shoemen carry them. If you cannot get a 
pair, write us, we will send you our booklet, ‘* Good 
News for Your Feet,’’ and tell you how to geta pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manvfacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, 0. , 


$6.50 for a quarter like this and 
$25 for the halfs, $40 for the 
Stellas 1879, 8.0 for gold dol- 
lars of 1875 and $50 for the 
three dollars. $1 to $250 each 
for lerritorial coins 1849 to 
1861, and from $1 to $300 for 
hundreds of other rare coins, 
stamps and paper money. If 
you are interested in large le- 
gitimate profits send a stamp 
for an Illustrated circular to 


W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., B, Boston, Mass. 


Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention 
its breed, Polk Miller's Great 
Book on Dogs; How to ‘l'ake Care 
of Them; Sen, Vest’s Eloquent 
Tribute to a Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (the @% 


famous poem) all for 1Uc, just to 
advertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies, Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va 
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enough founded, a yearning came over 
her to put her arms about the big baby, 
and pet and comfort him in his distress. 
But she was done with all that. She was 
going to marry Mr. Tiedermann. And yet 
her heart ached, nevertheless, as she, too, 
begged to be excused, and sought the 
open air in a tumult of pity, anger, in- 
dignation and bitterness that baffles all 
description. 

It was a little before dusk, and on the 
topmost hills the slanting sunlight still 
lingered, rimming the crests with gold. 
Miss Upjohn walked down the road, re- 
lieved, after all these harassing days, of the 
possibility that once had been so real, that 
she might unwittingly run into Mr. Seavis, 
and expose herself to vague and horrible 
dangers. But this freedom from physical 
inquietude left the mind all the more able 
to torment itself. Common-sense was tell- 
ing her to stand firm; to fight down her 
stupid weakness; to resist tooth and nail 
the insidious temptation that was under- 
mining her courage and resolution. Mr. 
Bowsitt had never been so formidable, in 
a sentimental sense, as at that moment, 
when, with everything lost, he had slunk 
into a corner like an old, beaten dog, and 
turned his face to the wall. 

Yes, he was a big baby, an overgrown 
child, but brave and kind and good—and 
from the other point of view tremendously 
a Man. How he had stood out in contrast 
with those weak-kneed ranchers, and noisy, 
boastful sheriffs! Had he indeed met 
Seavis it would have been a duel to the 
death, and his blue eyes would never have 
flinched whichever way fortune had turned. 
And all this for her, in a desperate, crazy 
attempt to win her at the eleventh hour— 
at the cannon’s mouth itself—to keep the 
knell from striking that would send him 
back to sea with no sweetheart now, no 
“guiding starr” to turn to in those long 
night-watches beneath exotic skies! 

““Go back!”’ whispered an inner voice. 
“Go back!”’ 

But Miss Upjohn, though in a very melt- 
ing and undecided condition, went on, her 
soul rioting, and reason, if not exactly 
tottering on its throne, at any rate very 
tearful, hysterical and dilapidated, and 
making a great show of its pocket-handker- 
chief in its altercation with the heart. Thus, 
a veritable storm-centre of emotion, Miss 
Upjohn covered a mile of winding forest 
road—covered another mile-—sat down on 
a log, looked about carefully for snakes, 
and repeating ‘‘Joe, Joe!”’ several times in 
a choking voice, undid the floodgates that 
stemmed an inordinate amount of salt 
water. 

BANG! 

A cannon could not have been louder than 
that startling detonation. It seemed to 
burst almost under her ear, and Miss 
Upjohn bounded off that log in quicker 
time than you can say “Oh,” and stood 
there, panting and quivering, gazing with 
terrified eyes in the direction of the thicket 
from which a gunpowdery smell was oozing 
into the air about her. She waited for a 
rustle—for some movement or sign that 
would explain the mystery. But the en- 
suing stilmess was as profound as though 
it had never been broken. A withered leaf 
fluttered down from the tree above her 
head—that was all, a withered leaf; and 
the silent thicket held her in a thrall. 

Overcoming a frantic desire to take to 
her heels, the schoolma’am advanced a 
step, pressed back the branches of the 
chaparral, listened intently, and then took 
another. With a timidity that increased 
as the road was left farther and farther be- 
hind, she went forward, catlike, holding her 
breath, ready to fly at a sound. Six steps, 
seven steps, eight steps—and then a shriek! 

For there before her, huddled on the 
ground, was the limp and shabby figure of 
aman! The bosom of his coarse blue shirt 
was pulled open, and a powder-burn, as 
big as a saucer, outlined the heart beneath, 
and told the tale of a death self-inflicted. 
His dead fingers still rested on his rifle. His 
pinched and waxen face even yet bore the 
expression of a sort of dismay, as though the 
last life he had taken had been the hardest. 
For it was Seavis, Seavis the bandit— 
starved, sick, exhausted, driven to bay— 
the wasted shadow of the man he once had 
been, who had taken the only road left 
unguarded, and hied himself to that undis- 
covered country where no sheriff could 
find him now. 

Miss Upjohn knelt beside him and laid a 
shuddering hand on his forehead. It was 
difficult to resist the conviction, given by 
his wide-open and staring eyes, but that he 


was yet alive. She unclenched his rough 
hands and chafed them in her own. She 
fanned him with the paper that lay beside 
him on the ground. In that compassionate 
moment her only thought was to revive him 
if she could, and all her fears and trepida- 
tions were put by at the call of mercy. If 
it be true that good deeds are numbered and 
rewards hereafter paid, the poor middle- 


- aged schoolmistress of Chrystal Springs 


may stand some day among the saints for 
forgetting the commercial side of her singu- 
lar discovery. But as it dawned upon her 
by degrees that Seavis was really dead, she 
began to remember also the fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for his apprehension—and 
who can blame her for a decorous satisfac- 
tion that rose by leaps and bounds to a 
passionate thankfulness? 

But her elation, tempered by the sight 
of the motionless and ghastly object lying 
beside her, was still further checked by 
some practical considerations of the what- 
was-she-to-do-now order. It was getting 
dark. To leave Seavis was to incur the 
pee of some one else finding him. 

o stay, with dusk already settling into 
night, conjured up a vigil that made the 
flesh creep. Yet, to her cautious tempera- 
ment, the latter alternative seemed the only 
one to follow, trusting to the inevitable 
search-party that was sure to be organized 
for her succor. But her nerves could not 
long stand that solitary watch beside a 
corpse. And if she left it, and waited in 
the road, was not there again a chance—a 
remote one, perhaps, but still a chance—of 
her claim being jumped? 

Then a happy thought struck her. On 
her chain she carried a tiny gold pencil, a 
long-ago present of Mr. Bowsitt’s, who, 
with an unconscious foresight in which the 
mystic will see the finger of fate, had armed 
her for an event that was to lead on to 
marriage-bells and that tidy little stone- 
cutting business of which he had so often 
dreamed. Miss Upjohn unsnapped the 
pencil and, tearing off little marginal pieces 
of the outlaw’s newspaper, inscribed in 
rather a shaky hand: “Found by. Miss 
Clara Upjohn, Chrystal Springs.” These, 
to the number of about eighty-five, she 
pinned all over the bandit, from his boots 
up, and poked those she had to spare into 
his various pockets. Even his gun was 
ticketed, and his poor, dirty bundle, and the 
bushes all round about him! Never was 
a dead desperado so completely snowed 
under, so thoroughly and emphaticall 
labeled, so little likely to go wrong throug 
losing his tag. The persons who thereafter 
denied his possession to Miss Upjohn must 
have been blind, or unable to read, or so 
scheming and wicked as to be deterred by 
nothing. For all ordinary people no doubt 
could be entertained of the matter for a 
single instant. 

“Found by Miss Clara Upjohn, Chrystal 
Springs.” 

Who could get away from that? 

She ran all the way back, stumbling and 
falling in the dark, and in a state of such 
agitation and belated terror that she was 
almost a madwoman. She flung herself 
into the little sitting-room of the ranch- 
house, and ran to Mr. Bowsitt where he still 
sat, bent and apathetic, in the same arm- 
chair—ran to him, threw her arms around 
his neck, sobbing, moaning, clinging to him 
in a frenzy, able to say nothing as Pratt 
sprang up from the harness he was mend- 
ing, and Mrs. Pratt turned as white as a 
sheet and held her hand to her heart. Mr. 
Bowsitt drew her down on his lap, and de- 
manded in a terrible voice to know who 
had harmed her, Mrs. Pratt throwing water 
into her face, and Pratt himself, with the 
mule’s halter still in his hand, gawking over 
her, too, helplessly suggesting burned 
feathers. 

“Get your lanterns,’ gasped Miss Up- 
john at last. ‘‘I’ve got him!” 

“Got who? What do you mean? Oh, 
Clarar to 

“Seavis!’’ screamed the little school- 
mistress, 

“Seavis!”’ 

“Seavis!’’ 

*Seavis!” 

“He has killed himself down in the hol- 
low by Stanton’s corral—and I—I—I 
found him!” 

Mr. Bowsitt’s stern expression relaxed. 
The lightning died out of his eyes. His 
bewildered head slowly absorbed the im- 
mense significance of this discovery. 

“Clarar,’’ he said, in a tone so solemn 
you could have buried people to it— 
“‘Clarar, I’m blessed if you haven’t mail 


the fifteen thousand!” 
| 
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EAU DE QUININE _ 
DENTIFRICE 
PERFUME 


Number 1—Make yourself more | 
ive, beautifv your hair, give | 
life, cleanse your scalp fro 
druff. We send more than e 
ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QU 
for 3 applications — FREE fo 

Number 2—Try the most 
dentifrice known. ED. P 
ELIXIR DENTIFRICE cont 
the most healthful and ben 
gredients. It whitens and pi 
the teeth and purifies the brea 

Number 3 — Send for the latest f 
able perfume, We will send 
little bottle of ED. PINAI 
PERFUME —the most famous in 
world — FREE for postage. 

These Three trial bottles will prove our 
claims and please you. > 
Send toc, stamps or silver 
postage and packing. Write 


|| ED. PINAUD’S American 0 
\_ ED. PINAUD Bidg., Room 109, N. 


Made in original de 
FAST COLOR FAB 
in style, quality and 


| LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS ANI 
IN THE WORLD, 
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1 A Pueblo G 


A quaint old Indian Potte 
a Pueblo ‘Medicine Man.” 
good fortune to its owner, Sol 
7 inches high—a fine sa 
modeling and thei reli: 
Prepaid for 75c, to call 
assortment ot native Mexi 
goods. Catalogue sent alone 

The Francis E. Lester 
Dept. 77-P Mesilla Par 


Can You Draw This?” 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give youa handsome port- 
folio of drawings by the noted artis 
Lederer. A course of lessons by ma’ 
may qualify you to earn a good sal 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction indiv 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee — 


QA FRUIT B 


shows in NATURAL ©! 
accurately describes 216 
fruit. Send for our liberal 
bution to planters. STARK BROS, 


eal 9 
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“Only a small 
amount required for the 
desired result.” 


BENSDORP’S:, 


Royal Dutch 2 


COCO 


Made in Holland 
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ROYAL DUTCH 


Is double strength—don’'t 


44 pages, size 8x 10,'p: Non-binding doors —‘hat don’t bind. | : 
40 beautiful illustrations showing Perfect protection for books. waste it. 
30 sizes of sections in Macey quality. 
| 5 standard grades and finishes. Popular prices and liberal terms. There’s Economy under the 
| 3 styles of glass for doors. Freight paid. 
_ Full, Half and Corner sections. elation guaranteed. raeTS BaP ROEEER: 
__ Fit any place. Through dealers or direct. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


Home Office and Factories, Grand Rapids, Michigan STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston 


NewYork... . seen Sef RETAIL (Boston. . . . . 49 Franklin St. 
Chicago. . . . 152 Wabash Ave. STORES (Philadelphia. . . . 14N. 13th St. 


Bensdorp’s Cooking Chocolate (Blue Label) has no equal. 


TLEVERUAAENAREREREAAGE AGREE AGREES ONEN DUA GRED AUER 
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Just think of it! It not only carries away 
dust, dirt and dinginess at one sweep of 
the cloth, but it leaves the Surface of all 
Woodwork, Pianos and Furniture with a 
beautiful glossy newness that’s truly 
astonishing. : 

Can you Realize it? No muss, brush 
or stickiness and nofdrying to wait for. 
Everything including#the dullest, dingiest 
surfaces made like new in an instant with 
no more labor than is required for dusting. 
Try it and be convinced. 

A 50-cent bottle is sufficient to renovate 
the ordinary home. Sold by. Grocers, 
Druggists, Hardware atid Furniture 
dealers, 


Free Sample Bottle 


Postpaid to anyone sending their 
dealer’s name and address 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Here are the Latest Designs in 
Playing Cards. 
Write for Samples (Single Cards) Free. 


These pictures show the new 
backs but give no idea of the 
rich and exquisite coloring of 
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Congress ‘| 
Playing Cards | 


(Gold edges.) To appreciate these cards you must 
see them — play’ with them. Let us send you samples. 
Then vou will understand why Congress Cards are 
selected for social play and card parties. 


The backs are miniature paintings—little gems in | 
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colors ‘and gold—the faces clean-cut, with large and 
teadable corner indexes. é SES eS a ET ES a eee re 


The cards are perfect in manufacture, edges smooth 
and even and finished with pure burnished gold leaf. 
The “Rose”? and ‘Autumn’ designs have our new 
“ Silt Finish” — back and face. 


ee . To play cards with the keenest zest you must play 

ESTATES _ with Congress Cards. There’s a fascination in the Z 

tooth, Slippery spring of them, a crisp suappiness in shuffling that gets into the players’ fingers. 
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Over 100 designs to choose from —all in gold and rich colors —including 

Pictorial Series — Reproductions of the best pictures of American and European artists. 

nitial Series — ‘The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Series — For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Rich colors, set pattern backs, white margins. 

Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. Ilustrations and Sample Card free. 

PICATE WHist—best of card games, in which skill—not luck—wins. Played with Paine's Duplicate 

Trays — 12-Tray set $5.00 ; extra fine set $1000. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 

€s and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 paves; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 

S, each, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions — Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, 


Greatest 
Boy’s Paper 
in the world —the 
paper that shows 
them what they can 

do and what other 
boys are doing, is 
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Clean stories, bits of_history 
and adventure. Everything 


Washburne’s Patent 


“() K 99 Paper 
e Ik. Fasteners 
The “O. K.”’ Paper Fastener is 
, the only fastener whith. when 
attached, stays attached, yet is 
detachable without injury to the paper or the 
Fastener, and is easy to apply and remove. 
They are always ready for use and require no 
machine for putting them on or taking them off, 
and they always work. 

Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each, 
ten boxes to a carton. Price 20 cents a box; 
$1.50 per 1000. Made in. 3 sizes. At all 
stationers or from the Mannfacturer, postage 
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ochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents; cloth 10 cents. dre! aber en ate or express prepaid. Sample box, assorted, 
ddress Dept. 10 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. Photography, Sciences, Puz- 10 cents. Illustrated Booklet Free. 
kers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.” Popular price —conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing Bae ot Gate acon James V. Washburne, Mfr. 
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old by dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. @ year. Subscribe 


now. 


253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 
New York 
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OAT Ses 


The pleasure of eating Quaker Oats always 
leads to the bottom of the bowl. This insures 
a strong, clear brain with a sturdy, active body. 


Quaker Oats fives energy and the joy of hving 
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The Plain 
Soda Cracker 


Plain, honest, straightforward, without 
frills, the soda cracker to many people 1s 
just a soda cracker, nothing more— 


Yet the perfected soda cracker 1s 
known to millions of sensible, thinking 
people as a food of wonderful value—a 
food of health—strength—power. a 

Uneeda Biscuit are the perfected 
: soda crackers, such soda crackers as you 
KX never had before, and what’s more, they 
are always crisp, fresh and full of flavor, 
just as though they had been bought at 
the oven. 
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For all this goodness, the price of 
Uneeda Biscuit, in their beautiful pack- 
age of royal purple and white, is but 
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18,1905, by ae Comtis Pontiac Ccommny, Fou nde d APD 


he United States and Great Britain: 


HERE are few of us but feel the romance and 
melancholy in old ships. Every port has its 
deserted, moss-bearded wharfs where they may 

be found forlornly nodding, garrulous patriarchs with 
infinite things to tell and none to tell them to. But 
what of those ancient and tenantless warehouses 
which here and there be-lee them? Not one of them 
but stood once for the pride and strength of some 
all-confident great enterprise, inland or on the seas. 
And now there is in them almost that emptiness of 
vaulted old water-mills from which the stream has 
been long since diverted. 

Here, too, surely, are melancholy and romance 
enough. For, becertain, never was there commercial 
venture worthy of the name to whose pro- 
motion some man did not yield himself 
wholly, building his life into it, giving it 
more of labor and yearning than could ever 
have been drawn from him by the desire of 
fame and the love of women. But of every 
hundred of those kingdoms, ninety have 
passed away with the first generation. A 
second generation and not three have 
remained. 

Why should this be? We know what 
forces send the bravest bark or brigantine 
into a lonesome superannuation. They have 
their limit of existence. Have, likewise, 
all trading and trafficking, along with their 
romance, their allotted time and span of 
life? Or, on the other hand, is there no all- 
governing reason why they should die at all? 

This whole field of question is one which 
ad curiously little plowing. In the hope of turning up some stray, placer truth 
| our purpose, in this and the papers that follow it, to attempt a study of some 
lciorable companies launched here in America a century or more ago. As the times 
delled, all devoted themselves in the main to the fur trade. But in men and 
ods they differed exceedingly. One was typically and immovably English; another 
as dashingly Scotch, or Celtic if you like. Another inherited the Franco-Spanish 
acts and commercial practices of old St. Louis. A whole buckskinned group were 
aly of the uncombed and dauntless West. Another, which died in blameless infancy, 
alof purest Boston and Harvard inspiration. And the last—and for a time it 
raised to be the greatest of all—was guided and controlled by a New Yorker who was 
noubtedly the most remarkable business genius produced by the opening years of 
henineteenth century. Each of these companies, after its own manner, made a 
seingly successful fight for existence; each had its adventures, left behind it the 
aliof its experiences, illuminated by painful and joyous anecdotes; and in turn each, 
ee first, passed away, slowly or with violence. 

Ad since it is good modern pathology to seek the sources of life and death in the 
‘illiving, with that first enterprise shall this series of studies begin. 

\e have to deal not merely with the oldest of six companies, but with the oldest of 
il hartered companies in the British Empire, probably the oldest in the present-day 
‘ol. In 1664 two Huguenot Frenchmen, Pierre Radisson and the Sieur des 
Meilliers, having shown an uncommon boldness in opening new trade routes in the 
egn of the Upper Lakes, were by an appreciative governor of New France mulcted 
})0 livres for ‘‘exploring without a royal warrant.’ And, doubtless because they 
acnot 10,000 livres, we soon afterward find the pair in Boston. There, by their tales 
f le wealth that might be made from northern furs, they greatly inflamed the 
ination of one Zachariah Gillam, master of the Nonsuch ketch. . Zachariah was, 
yea possessed of as little of the root of all evil as either of those doubly bankrupt 
lt lenots. But he seems to have shown his faith by sailing them across to London. 
nthere they fell in with eighteen ‘‘London merchauntes” who were simply waiting 
akngered for the offered opportunity. In 1668 the Nonsuch steered a course into 
son Bay. A fort was built, guardedly topped with a row of eight-pounders, and 
dful of mink and beaver skins sent back to Gravesend. 

: those days, however, the primal requirement of every new company was a royal 
‘der. And this, by the intervention of Prince Rupert, chosen as first ‘‘Governor,” 
vaswith little difficulty obtained. Nor was that charter illiberal in its terms. ‘‘Ye 
‘overnor and Companie of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson Bay” were 
lV sovereign monopoly over all those parts of North America not already held by 
e and Spain or comprised in the plantations and colonies adjacent to the Atlantic. 
‘meant something more than one-third of the entire continent! In addition, too, 
© je actual grant, the ‘‘ Adventurers” were solemnly empowered ‘“‘to make war or 
a with any prince or people whatsoever that are not Christians, and to be permitted 

or’s Note —This is the first of three articles by Mr. McFarlane on the old trading companies. 
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n Antiente Greate Companie’” 
By Arthur E. McFarlane 


for this end to build castles and fortifications.’’ The 
device taken by the Company was Pro pelle cutem— 
“‘A skin for a skin.’’ And if they did not at once 
avail themselves of their privileges to begin skinning 
the heathen savages, they did commence to build 
those ‘‘castles and fortifications.’ By 1690 they had 
one at the mouth of almost every great river flowing 
into not only Hudson but also James Bay to the 
south of it. 

Already, too, they had had a chance to use them. 
For war had broken out between England and France. 
But—and this is despite all explanations on the part 
of favoring historians—it is abundantly evident that 
the Adventurers had no mind to rob their brothers of 
the army and navy of any of their proper glory. When 
the French came with superior force to possess them- 
selves of those castles, all passed off decently, and, as 
it were, between friends. It is true that one waspish 
little naval engagement took place, but the worthy 
traders could not be blamed for that. It is also true 
that a certain ill-minded New Englander in charge of 
a Fort Hays’ twenty-four pounder—which had fore- 
thoughtfully been provided with only ammunition 
enough to hold the powder in its place—proceeded to 
make good the lack with broken glass—‘‘that ye 
assaylantes should have not only ye daylighte ad- 
mitted into ’em, but that ye same might also be fitlie 
leaded and be-glazed’’—from which unprincipled pur- 
pose he was horrifiedly restrained. In 1693, when the 
“Court of Adventurers,’’ as the London committee of 
the Company was generally known, made an offering 
of 225 guineas in dividends to King William the Third, 
we find them explaining with patriotic unction that 
“those common enemies of all mankinde, ye Frenche, 
made it less than it might otherwise have been.” 

Yet we can see from the first that as Adventurers they were very heroes in cautious- 
ness. Their governing idea of trading with the savages was to have the savages come 
and trade with them. Their ‘‘factories’”’ were all alike fortifications, and their ‘‘factors”’ 
and ‘‘chief factors” did their trading from the top of battlemented walls. They 
hauled up péltries and goose-quills, bear’s grease and castoreum at one end of a rope and 
let down their equivalent in dry-goods and hardware at the other. They showed no 
desire whatever to explore that ‘“‘land spoken of as unknowne” which made up their 
unmeasured principality. In 1691 Henry Kelsey, an apprentice youth of eighteen, 
made a precocious pilgrimage into the wilderness, where, like a veritable little David, 
he slew two gigantic bears; thereby, too, he won the heart of the loveliest daughter of 
the Misstopashisbees and brought her back with him to the fort, much to the confusion 
and scandal of his reverend seniors. Fifty years later another ‘‘Company’s man,” 
Samuel Hearne, made his journey to the icy mouth of the Coppermine. But for our 
own part we feel that Hearne was better fitted for philosophy than exploration. When 
a visiting delegation of Crees removed most of his possessions he sets it down in his 
journal that ‘‘the weight of our baggage being so much lightened, our next day’s journey 
was much pleasanter.’’ And his guide, the aged Matonabee, was a philosopher of no 
less merit. He it was who advised the use of women as porters. ‘‘For,’’ he said, 
‘‘women were made for labor. One of them will carry or haul as much as two men. 
And, albeit they do everything, they are maintained ata trifling expense. For they 
always act as cooks, and the very licking of their fingers in scarce times is sufficient 
for their subsistence.” 

But of necessity it is the policy of the home group, the governing members, which 
must afford us the really profitable observation. By what uncommon art or knowledge 
were they able to build a house which has now lasted for two hundred and thirty-seven 
years? At first thought we might well believe that John Portman and William 
Prettyman and James Hays and the rest of them were merely a lot of sinful, time- 
serving old schemers. When they could no longer have Prince Rupert for their windward 
anchor, they chose the next most powerful noble, James, Duke of York. Following 
him came Lord Churchill, afterward Duke of Marlborough. If they spoke harsh and 
patriotic things against the French, it was because they had ‘‘in a greate iron cheste”’ 
a huge bill of damages which they later intended to try to manceuvre their government 
into collecting for them. When they asked for additional privilezes—among them that 
of ‘‘going after whale’s bone and oil,’’ they pointed out that this would ‘‘add greatlie 
to the increase of navigation and the breede of seamen.’’ It was also their intention to 
persuade the savages to wear cloth instead of furs, “which, in course of time, will 
considerably advauntage ye woolen trade at home.” 

But there was in those ‘‘smug antiente gentlemen,’ as Lord Bolingbroke called 
them, something much more than surface craft and plausibility. From the begin- 
ning we find them rejecting their own prejudices for expert opinion. It had been a 
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traditional belief in London that savages would give all 
they possessed for a few beads and a bit of red cotton. 
But they ask Radisson about that, and the Sieur de 
Groseilliers, whom they have somewhat dishonoringly 
translated into ‘“‘Mr. Gooseberry.’”’ The Frenchmen assure 
them that American savages are imbeciles for only a 
season or two. And the Court of Adventurers act accord- 
ingly. They determine not to send out gauds and 
baubles, but such things as will assist the savages to 
increase their annual captures of game, and make easier 
the curing of peltries. Thus their second ship contains 
500 excellent fowling-pieces, with powder and shot in 
proportion, thirty gross of knives, 2000 hatchets, and also 
brass kettles, coats and blankets. 

Will not the savages use the guns and hatchets against 
the traders? The Adventurers have observed such 
deplorable turns of events take place in French Canada; 
but may not this have been because the savages were not 
treated according to the proper principles of trade—prin- 
ciples which the Adventurers hold to be axiomatic alike 
for Cheapside, Timbuctoo, Hudson Bay, or for that matter 
Mars itself? Only reliable goods are to be handled; there 
must be a standard and unvarying scale of exchange, and 
all bargains must be lived up to with punctilious exactitude. 
This should make the savages their friends. And we 
all grin at such blessed simplicity. But—ecce signum! 
—it did make the savages their friends. For two 
centuries the Adventurers controlled the greater part of 
Canada with never an ‘‘Indian trouble.” 

Again, the contents of that ‘‘greate iron 
cheste”’ being a constant reminder of how 
evil a thing is war, those ‘‘London mer- 
chauntes” resolved not only to live at 
peace with the natives, but to have all the 
various tribes they dealt with living in 
peace as well. ‘‘Tell them,” they wrote 
to their agents, “that it doth nothing 
advantage them to kill and destroy one 
another; that thereby they may so weaken 
themselves that the wilde ravenous beastes 
may finish those that survive.’’ And this 
advice not appearing to be potent, a note 
of quite another sort is sent: the next 
tribe that began: hostilities was not to be 
supplied with powder or shot for a year, 
“and thus their enemies will have the 
master of them, and quite destroy them 
from. off the earth. This must work 
some terror among them.” And it most 
certainly did. 

And from their first voyage those Adven- 
turers prospered like green bay trees. If 
they traded fairly, it must not be supposed 
that the same prices maintained in Fen- 
church Street and Fort Albany. For 
twelve beaver skins they gave a large gun; 
for five beaver skins one pound of powder 
and twelve of shot; for a single beaver 
skin a large and small hatchet, or eight 
knives; and other prices were in propor- 
tion. We learn that, in 1676, when the 
sloop Prince Rupert was hawsered in for 
its annual sale at Gravesend wharf—all 
purchasers being afterward treated to a 
dinner of fowles and sacke at Ye Steel- 
yarde—an outbound cargo which cost £650 
realized £19,000! But it is quite ascertain 
that such Chippewas and Assiniboines as 
had been able to exchange their superfluous 
peltries for inventions of steel and wood 
more marvelous than any medicine-man 
had ever dreamed of, believed that, verily, 
if there were ever children and fools, they 
were those white men! 

At any rate, we soon find the Company 
beginning to pay dividends of fifty per 
cent. In 1693 they rose to seventy-five 
per cent. and they felt justified in increas- 
ing their original capital stock threefold. 
In spite of that, by 1720 their dividends 
were again running at seventy-five per 
cent., and again, with no great risk of 
overcapitalization, they were able to treble their stock. 
In 1727, even Russia became jealous of the amount of furs 
they were taking, and Peter the Great appointed General- 
Admiral Apraxine—whose name was given to one of the 
warships recently gathered in by the Japanese—to go 
forth and study the possibility of founding a second such 
company on the Pacific shores of America. And at the 
present day only the great Russian Fur Company exceeds 
the “‘H. B. C.” in the proportions of its trade. 

In 1747 the Adventurers were employing 300 traders 
and factors. In 1770 from York Factory alone 30,000 
beaver skins were sent back, to say nothing of other com- 
modities in kind. The yearly ship now brought home a 
cargo worth £40,000—£50,000—£60,000. Well might 
that London Court of Adventurers invite their captains to 
dine, and make them presentations of silver-gilt flagons. 
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The Company had been brought to the test, too. In 
1721 it had undergone as searching a trial of virtue as ever 
a thriving corporation was subjected to. For that was 
the year of the South Sea Bubble, when almost every 
English enterprise that had earned a copper penny was 
increasing its capital ten, twenty and one hundred fold. 
What, therefore, must have been the temptation to a 
Company which had been paying dividends of seventy-five 
per cent.! The Adventurers sat in their grand council- 
chamber, and their flesh ached at it. But—but—well, 
as has been noted, they had trebled their stock only the 
year before, for which reason they could not now, to be 
absolutely certain, count on more than twenty-five per 
cent. per annum; and that, in the opinion of the Adven- 
turers, was parlous tetchy reckoning. They hesitated, 
and continued to hesitate. And when, a few weeks later, 
came that still-echoing cataclysm, we feel that the lesson 
stayed with them for one hundred and eighty-four years. 

For, as we follow the Company’s history, ever and 
always we see one thing, and that is an eternal, all-cautious 
conservatism, something almost more Fabian than the 
country itself in which those Adventurers were bred. 
They might be continually calling for greater activity 
upon the part of their executive officers, declaring bitterly 
that some of them would rather ‘‘lie abedde of ye scurvie 
than, by curing themselves with white spruce sap, be in 
ease to return to their laboure.”’ But the committee 
which governed things at London came as near sitting 
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And They Did Their Trading from the Top of Battlemented Walls 


tight and taking no risks at all as have any group of 
merchants who ever signed their notes-of-hand. 

Again, since the year of the South Sea Bubble, there 
have been six generations of Adventurers, and among 
their governors not only famous captains of war but also 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and presidents of great 
railroad systems; yet the first young Napoleon of finance 
has still to captain their phlegmatic, oaken-sided galleon. 
Before the present chief, Lord Strathcona, was advanced 
to headship, he had served an apprenticeship of fifty-one 


years, and had passed upward through as many grades- 


of rank as would have made him commander of an army 
corps. Moreover, at no time, either, does any single 
intelligence appear to have been thought capable by the 
Adventurers of exercising a preponderant control—and 
this is also something to reflect upon. 


‘at the same time it adopted the best of their ide 


It is probable that in every kind of business wh 
real and lasting prosperity depends upon some 
ciple or group of facts inherent and peculiar to 
prise in question. All men in business know that, y 
or not they may unswervingly compel themsely, 
upon that knowledge. Those Adventurers of ] 
had invested their money in something which f 
very nature would seem to be the most transien 
sources of income. The valuable fur-bearing 
disappear before the advancing Caucasian with ar 
which is almost incredible. In the seventeenth z 
eenth centuries two trained coureurs de bois, 
runners, from Montreal were equal to “maki 
dish” of a thousand square miles of the rich 
country in five years. And we have our moder 
in the case of the Alaska seal. Yet only in th 
year does the report of the Hudson’s Bay Comp 
that the general volume of furs brought in ap 
falling off! And this is because the Adventur 
early to realize that the prosperous longevity of — 
particular business must depend almost altogether ; 
the maintenance of the status quo of natural ¢ 
they found them. 

They took the risk of introducing firearms, 
would go no further. They gave emplo n 
white trappers of any sort. From the beg 
the Indians had preserved the balance of biped 
ruped ; and, those Englishmen reasoned, if let 
would in their own interests ¢ 
preserve it. More than that, 
that would rob the natives of #1 
heritage must beyond any 
eternal enmity and war. Nor 
Company chance the altering pe 
other forces upon their coppery ¢ 
When they realized how dead 
effect of brandy upon them, the 
that what little they obtained, 
made their yearly pilgrimage to 
was weak enough, and that 
none back with them. While 
Indians with justice and hume 
systematically discouraged all 
effort: they had a belief, which 1 
history of French Canada had gx 
distance toward confirming, that a 
of missionary zeal made for strife 
aforesaid, the one thing they ask 
peace. Also they did not want ‘ 
field-tillmg Indians; they wanted 
as hunters, even as they themsel 
them their hunting-grounds. As 
too, did the Adventurers oppose 
gration! They declined to adm 
the limits of their jurisdiction and 
bility any elements whatever ov 
they could have no control. : 

What did they consider their 
bility? That of planting a new 
America with as little interference 
humanly possible with what was r 
there before it; that of not 
laying waste the surrounding 
the idea of giving their plant 
growing room—too much direct : 
is not what wise men invite—the 
bility, indeed, of live and let live. 
a hundred years the Company 
itself almost as much a part of 
Canada as the Laurentian rock. 
at the end of the eighteenth cen 
came up against the Adventurers 
fiercely powerful of rival compa 
almost a generation of battling, 
able to throw it off and destroy 

The details of that struggle 
for the story of that rival 
Enough here to say that it was 
which changed the character of 
rious corporation itself. To carr 
war, it had had to follow its 
into what is now Minnesota, n 
to the Arctic, and west and southwest over 
to the Pacific slope. Thus, after many years, 
last to occupy its own territory. It had now 
And now, too, with the strange quickening 
digested victory, it underwent a saving metam 
It proved that its conservatism had not been 7 
servatism of pigheadedness by opening its doors 
most brilliant and active spirits which had foug! 


It had at last determined to possess its empiré 
the governor who stood forth in 1821, Sir Geo! 
it obtained a typical empire-builder. He 
within. From the company’s once great rival h 
a new system of promotion. To that he add 
of his own for rotation of service and another ot! 
leaves of ames, so that every employeeshould 
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k as he aged and mounted. Toasystem of absolute 
ne and established grades he coupled the wholly 
emocratic principle of profit-sharing. Where previously 
each fort or factory had naturally worked for itself alone, 
th e interests of all were now as naturally knit together. 
‘By a complete plan of intercommunication, of regular 
‘eollections and distributions, he gave all the various 
branches of the Company one individual life. There were 
posts so remote that it required years to get goods to 
them and return their furs to London. But even the most 
utlying finger-tip was made to feel the steady pump and 
draw of that far-off central heart. 
Being mindful, too, of the Napoleonic maxim that an 
army travels on its stomach, Simpson and his marshals 
‘now made their infant industry learn to feed itself. About 
eyery post was established a farm. The “H. B.C.” knew 
that wheat could be grown far north of the Saskatchewan 
long before the Government of Canada took cognizance of 
that fact. At the mouth of the Columbia it established 
on fisheries. On Vancouver Island it mined coal. 
From Fort Garry—now Winnipeg—every year there went 
forth a great buffalo-hunting expedition; often twelve 
hundred Red River carts took part, and in time the Com- 
pany’s notes became like wax paper for pemmican grease. 
Between the years 1821 and 1846, during which period 
the Oregon boundary still remained unsettled, the Company 
erossed the Divide by the Missouri and extended itself 
far down into California. To handle that Pacific trade 
it soon required six vessels and more than twenty posts. 
Two thousand miles to the north it was within the Arctic 
(Cirele at Fort Yukon and Fort MacPherson. As far to 
“the eastward was Fort Chimo in Labrador. The names of 
_ many of those posts have their own import, too. We have 
Fort Reliance, Fort Confidence, Fort Good Hope, Fort 
Enterprise. It might well be a map commemorating some 
\stubbornly-fought campaign. TheCompany could number 
? 
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me hundred and ninety fully-equipped stations and more 
than three thousand men. It now divided its territory 
(nto four great provinces, and to visit them in succession 
zave Simpson a life of uninterrupted travel. At the head 
of Lake Winnipeg, and midway between the Rockies and 
_ Hudson Bay, he set up a kind of capital known as Norway 
House, and focused the trade of the entire West upon it. 
_ He was at this time, in the words of Washington Irving, 
‘the commercial emperor of half a continent.”’ 

But greatness is not in magnitude. And it was asif the 
(ompany had now determined to found a sort of new 
_ Roman Empire, one of peace and fair exchange. Swarms of 
i 


_ Russian traders, under the auspices of their Government, 
iad established themselves in Alaska, and promised to give 
_jnuch trouble. TheCompany entered into an arrangement 
jo provide them with fresh provisions from its great farm 
on the Columbia. A few years more and it was inducing 
_jhem to join with it in refusing to sell liquor to the Indians. 
_ Another ten years and the Czar decided that he could with 
_ yrofit call home his own traders, and, at an annual rental 
of two thousand sea-otter skins, lease out their privi- 
_jeges to the English corporation! 

The Company’s attitude was the same toward its Ameri- 
tan rivalsnow rapidly advancing northward from St. Louis. 
: it could not make treaties with them, it at least never 


oe 


jursued any policy of retaliation. In 1824 one Jedediah 
Smith succeeded in diverting down the Missouri a large 
‘aking of furs intended for Norway House. If not actual 
ealing, it was exceedingly ‘‘clever business.’’ The 


They Did Not Want 
“* Civilized,” Field- 
Tilling Indians 


DRAWN BY 
N.C. WYETH: 


following winter he found himself half-starved and snow- 
stayed in the Company’s hunting-grounds in Northern 
Oregon. The ‘‘ chief factor’ of Fort Vancouver used his 
post as if he had been the Abbot of St. Bernard. He 
nursed Smith back to strength, sent out forthefurs which he 
had abandoned, bought them from him at standard prices, 
and directed him back over the Divide with an escort and 
a draft for $20,000 on London. The incident was brought 
to a close by Smith, in almost tearful gratitude, giving 
notice to his partners that there would be no more poaching 
from Hudson Bay territory while he was of their company. 
“They cut our throats with kindness,’’ wrote Farnham, 
another would-be competitor in the service of John Jacob 
Astor. And the point is that the Englishmen from the 
North were not philanthropists; they merely had their 
own ideas of what is ‘“‘good business.” 

They declined as steadily to be drawn into the strife 
of the law courts. Thirty years ago the gray-headed 
retiring solicitor took his successor to the back of the inner 
office, and showed him a great row of primitive filing 
cabinets. ‘‘ There are years of chancery in those boxes,” 
he said, ‘‘if they had been in the hands of any one else”’ 
—which gave the younger man some stuff for meditation. 
In the forties the California department of the Company 
owned a freehold farm of a thousand acres overlooking the 
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Golden Gate. It was given up because two valued chief 
factors were disagreeing over it. The site of that farm is 
now covered by the centre of San Francisco. Surely 
that, at any rate, you say, can hardly be called ‘‘good 
business.’’ Doubtless not—if you believe that the incident 
can be larger than the principle. Always, too, the Company 
was preventing the natives from falling out among them- 
selves. Every tribe it touched came soon enough to know 
that war would prove terrible only to him who first should 
draw the bow. We find that the most backward tribes 
came in time to recognize the moral obligation of punish- 
ing their own offenders. We find, too, that, wherever the 
Company went, within a few years it needed no “ castles 
and fortifications’ —the Indians became its natural allies 

But we can well afford to leave out all panegyrics. The 
Company was working solely for its own interests. All 
the while it was gravely gathering in ever-increasing 
profits. It had also come to realize that change is the 
order of all human things, and it was sapiently preparing 
itself for new mutations. They came. In 1846 the settle- 
ment of the Oregon boundary turned it back, almost in 
mourning, into the limits of British North America; but 
it did not part with its property south of the line for nothing. 
In 1867 the withdrawal of Russian dominion from Alaska 
ended—at a good high figure—another of the Company’s 
great trading leases. Already, too, it was plain that 
Western Canada must be at last entirely opened to immi- 
gration. TheCompany had that sense for the inevitable 
which is the peculiar jewel of successful sovereignty. 
It acquiesced. And in exchange for its right of monopoly 
it demanded comparatively little in money— £300,000. 
But if it was to continue as a force in the country it must 
have land. It asked for a twentieth part of each new 
township to be opened up within the Fertile Belt. Land 
was the one thing in which the Canadian Government 
of the sixties was rich, and the Company got that twen- 
tieth. It also asked to be allowed to keep the plowed 
or grazing acreage with which it had surrounded its posts 
and forts. Here, also, it asked only what was just, and its 
demand was granted. As a result, the Company is now 
one of the greatest town and country landlords in the 
West. During the last two years, where its profits from 
the fur trade have amounted to £201,903, it has sold farms 
and building-lots to the value of £450,923. Plainly its 
prices are in no sense nominal; and it sells only to increase 
the value of its land remaining. If it didnot keep its thou- 
sand acres in San Francisco, it possesses almost a square 
mile in the heart of Winnipeg, as also proportionate 
holdings in a hundred other rapidly growing centres. 
For the Company’s forts had marked where those centres 
were to be! More than that, to make ready for the present 
springtide of homeseekers, it has opened mines and 
tanneries, saw and grist mills, real-estate and banking 
offices. Its more southerly posts it has one by one trans- 
formed into rural or urban department stores! 

In short, only with the present immigration would it 
appear really to have “got its growth.’ In another 
century it should reach full maturity; after which it 
may, with reason, hope to live to a green old age. 

Nor isthis mere rhetoricalfoolery. Theancient Company 
has already outlived the empires of Spain and France and 
Russia on this continent—yes, and has seen that of Great 
Britain all but follow them. The dynasty which granted 
it its charter exists now only in history and the romantic 
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IN THE WINGS WITH IRVING 


TP\HE death of the great 
‘| English actor, Henry 
~® Irving, so soon after that 
if the great American actor, 
‘oseph Jefferson, is the last of 
_hany coincidences to be noted 
their long careers. They were 
‘early of the same age. They | 
vegan their labors in the theatrical profession about the 
ame time—Irving in England and Jefferson in America. 
_ they achieved their great reputations from the humblest 
_ if professional beginnings, advancing in popularity almost 
__tep by step together. While their roles in the dramatic 
rt were essentially different, they were much alike in 
_fany things in private life, but in nothing so much as in 
(be strong hold gained by each in his own country, and 
_ tained and growing to the day of his death, upon the 
_ yarm affections of their fellow-countrymen. 
_ | Itissafe to say that no two men in the world had as many 
_ ‘ends and as few enemies as Irving in England and 
_ America, and Jefferson in America. Irving had the ad- 
_ jantage over Jefferson in the fact that he visited America 
_ fore frequently than Jefferson visited England. On this 
_ ecount alone can it be said that Irving’s personal popu- 
ae Was more widely extended. 


Great Actor, Good Host, Pleasant Companion 


Baye Orr Ne Sa Wales 


It was my good fortune to know Irving well during the 
last fifteen years of his life, and I count it a great privilege, 


not more because of his unquestioned genius than by. 


reason of his delightful personality. I first met him in 
London when he was playing Shylock to Ellen Terry’s 
Portia in The Merchant of Venice. I believe it was the 
greatest of afl his productions, taking into consideration his 
marvelous support from Miss Terry. It is needless to add 
that I was delighted to receive an invitation to the banquet 
which he set upon the Lyceum stage after the performance 
was over. I wasastranger to Irving, and forget who it was 
that procured the invitation for me, but it was probably 
J. L. Toole, the celebrated comedian, another friend of 
mine. No man was more gracious in his reception of 
Americans than was Henry Irving. He had been gener- 
ously received in America and seemed always anxious to 
show his sense of appreciation to his American cousins. 


Among those present, as I recall 
them, were Cummings Carr, Bliss 
Carman, Hall Caine, and Senator 
Jones, of Nevada. Miss Terry was 
among the few ladies present, and 
I think she still wore the costume 
of Portia delivering judgment. 
Among others in the party I recall 
a young curate, who had some sort of authority in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and made. an engagement with Senator Jones to 
show him through the place, an invitation from which, tomy 
great distress, was omitted, not being an American Senator. 

Irving, as presiding host of the feast, was simply charm- 
ing. There was not a guest who did not receive at one 
time or another some particular recognition, which made 
him feel that he was neither forgotten nor neglected. The 
accessories of the entertainment were as scrupulously 
planned and looked after by Irving as were those of the 
performance on the stage, and the company was swelled 
every now and then by the arrival of other actors from the 
other theatres of London, as they were enabled to drop in 
after the close of their respective performances. Wit, good- 
fellowship and happiness in all present marked the gather- 
ing. Iamsure I took no notice of the hour at which it was 
over, save to regret the close of one of the most pleasant 
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evenings of my life, as I wended my way to my quarters at 
the Savoy Hotel. 

Bram Stoker, Irving’s manager, was much in evidence. 
Between him and Irving a perfect and cordial understand- 
ing always existed. Stoker was the very opposite of Irving 
in physique. The latter was a dark, delicate-looking man, 
past middle life, quiet, suave and exceedingly precise; the 
former a strapping young blond, filled with life, jollity and 
heartiness. Stoker loved Irving devotedly, watched over 
him, kept bores away from him, fought his battles, con- 
ducted his diplomatic business and delighted in the task, 
as if he were a strong young son caring for a weak father. 
Irving, on the other hand, admired Stoker as possessing 
the lustiness of which he felt the lack in himself, and 
trusted him implicitly in all things, as well he might, for 
Stoker is one man among a thousand. 

Stoker and I were fast friends from the first. Our greet- 
ings were cordial at another supper a few days afterward, 
given to Irving by Toole at the Garrick Club after the close 
of Irving’s performance of King Lear at the Lyceum. 
King Lear isa long play. Many of the guests were assem- 
bled about the banquet table, drinking hot Scotch and 
discussing the performance for some time before Irving 
arrived. I recall that Mr. Knight, the celebrated Shake- 
spearian commentator, sat to my right. From the walls 
around us the portraits of Shakespeare, Garrick, Siddons, 
Kean and many another great leader of the dead dramatic 
hosts looked down upon us. Conversation naturally turned 
to Irving’s rendition of Shakespearian plays. All agreed 
that he was a marvelous interpreter, as indeed they well 
might, for the power and depth and shade of expression 
which he could throw into every sentence of the great 
master was a revelation, even to the closestand most enthu- 
siastic student of Shakespeare. Yet, that very night and 
in Irving’s play, I had seen, in more than one mediocre 
supporter, a sad failure to make the best, with intelligent 
comprehension and expression, of the humbler parts, and, 
insignificant as they were, they made discords with Irving’s 
true conception, tending to mar the play. Somehow, it 
came to me to express my views, and, although according 
to Irving the full measure of recognition of his genius, I 
took occasion to say what I had often felt, that there are 
few of the historical plays of Shakespeare which are not 
greatly crippled in their presentation on the stage by the 
inevitable limitations of the stage itself; that, though the 
stage of a theatre is adequate to the representation of a 
society play, or even toa play of the class of The Merchant 
of Venice, yet the attempt to produce plays like Macbeth, 
Richard III or Henry IV, in the cramped area of a theatre, 
however large the house may be, with the mediocre talent 
available to support the star in the many parts of such a 
play, inevitably detracts not only from the grandeur of the 
play itself, but from the power of a master like Irving. 
For my own part, I added, I would much more enjoy hear- 
ing Irving read the whole play, leaving it to my imagina- 
tion to supply the details of scene and actors, than the best 
performance of it of which any theatre I ever had seen was 
capable. 

An enthusiastic American friend present cried out, 
“You are talking treason! How dare you say such a thing 
with all these ancient worthies looking down upon you, 
and surrounded by actors? You ought to fear that you 
will be struck dumb for blasphemy!”’ 

Mr. Knight leaned over and, speaking beneath his breath, 
said: ‘‘I quite agree with you, but, of course, in my posi- 
tion, I wouldn’t dare to say such a thing in this presence.” 

About that time Irving arrived and the whole current 
of conversation was changed. It was delightful to see 
the deference and real affection shown Irving by the other 
distinguished members of the theatrical profession who 
greeted him. He entered into the spirit of the fun of the 
evening with as much zest as any of the younger men pres- 
ent, and nobody applauded more enthusiastically several 
capital songs rendered by some of the younger men. There 
was no attempt at speaking, but everybody was called on 
to sing a song or tell a story, and Irving acquitted himself 
very well in a little character-sketch showing the peculiar- 
ities of one of the local celebrities, whose name I forget. 


Never Too Busy for Friendship 


H® WAS exceedingly civil to me in many ways while I 

remained in London, and it surprised me that a man 
so busy with more important matters had so much time 
for considerate attention to a stranger. 

The following year Irving came to New York. It had so 
happened that, on the invitation of the late A. M. Palmer, I 
had addressed the theatrical people at one of their annual 
Actors’ Fund entertainments at Palmer’s Theatre. In the 
speech I made to them I had elaborated the ideas above set 
forth concerning the limitations of the stage, and the pro- 
ceedings were printed, including my address. The whole 
thing, however, made very little impression upon me. It 
was one of many that had passed entirely from my 
memory. 

Of course, I called upon Irving as soon as he arrived in 
New York. He and Stoker were the same congenial friends 
I had known in London, but what surprised me most on my 
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Sir Henry Irving 


visit was that, within fifteen minutes after we came to- 
gether, Irving stepped to his secretary, took up a printed 
copy of the proceedings at that Actors’ Fund meeting, and 
proceeded to say: 

“Do you know, my dear Wise, I have just been reading 
that speech you made to the Actors’ Fund meeting? Jam 
very much interested in it. It expresses the exact thought 
I have had a*thousand times, and the effort to make the 
stage adequate to the representation of the scenes and to 
obtain people who, in supporting me, would not make both 
Shakespeare and myself ridiculous, has been the greatest 
struggle of my life. Of course, what you say about enjoying 
hearing a play well read more than seeing it performed is 
true with intelligent, educated, imaginative people, but 
uneducated people and unimaginative people would be 
bored by the best reading of Shakespeare in the world. 
They never will comprehend him fully. The best we can 
do for them, and they are the mass of people, is to present 
Shakespeare’s genius to them in the most attractive garb 
in which it can be presented upon the stage in the hope that 
they may learn something, if not all. I realize, even more 
keenly, perhaps, than do you, the necessary limitations of 
the dramatic art. I never leave the performance of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays without feeling bitterly how sadly it 
has fallen short of conveying the full meaning of his words.” 


Rilling Caesar with a Revolver 


RVING was an artist in the true sense. He had a painful 
sense of fitness in all his productions. He was sometimes 
ridiculed for his exactions that the minutest details of his 
plays should be made to conform to the general design. 
But the fame he achieved was due to his contending for 
these things. When incongruities appeared in his plays 
they literally tortured him; at the same time he enjoyed 
immensely what he called ‘“‘ American anachronisms.”’ 

I remember telling him of a benefit which I attended in 
Washington given to Edwin Adams shortly before his 
death. It was in the hot summertime, when little care was 
taken in selecting the support. The pall-bearers who bore 
the King’s dead body in the play chewed tobacco on the 
stage and expectorated on their own shoes, so as not to 
attract the attention of the audience. That amused Irving 
greatly, as did also the story of the Texan play, where the 
conspirators who killed Julius Cesar used a five-barrel 
revolver. 

Jefferson and Irving came together at my house, and it 
was delightful to see them. Each sincerely admired the 


-other and delighted in the other’s company. Both re- 


fused to talk about theatrical matters, saying that they had 
too much respect for each other to talk about such uncon- 
genial subjects. Jefferson took excellent care of himself. 
He had no taste for late hours and dissipation, but retired 
early. I think he told me he made it a rule to be in bed by 
one o’clock when he was acting, and much earlier at other 
times. But Irving was a perfect night-owl. He told me he 
ate dinner only once a week, meaning thereby that on all 
other days his theatrical engagements prevented him. 
But his once-a-week dinners were great affairs, and when- 
ever he was in New York he gathered about him every 
Sunday night a company of his friends. On other nights he 
generally had a hearty supper after the performance and 
seldom retired until the wee sma’ hours. % 
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In an article which I recently wrote upon Presiden | 
McKinley I described a famous supper at which Irving and 
a number of distinguished men were present. Irving had a| 
way of selecting one thing at a banquet, which he considered 
the best, and confining himself to that. When he came to. 
my house he and Stoker both concentrated upon South-. 
ampton ham. I have never seen two people who enjoyed 
it more, and on one occasion, when they were leaving for | 
England, I had my Virginia cook prepare and send on the | 
steamer for them ham and biscuit—two delicacies which | 
they declared to be unequaled on either continent. _ | 

An amusing thing occurred one night at The Lambs’ 
Club in New York. It was the night of one of their gambols, | 
and Irving was present. It was the custom of the club to 
travesty the popular actors of the day. Harry Dixey, who 
is an inimitable mimic, was brought in dressed to represent | 
Henry Irving. He had Irving’s walk, Irving’s voice and | 
Irving’s mannerisms down to perfection. He came in with 
a tin-bucket, walked as Irving walked, to an imitation | 
pump, and pumped for some time without getting any | 
water. Then, looking up with the very expression and | 
intonation of Irving, he said: ‘“‘Ha! Ha! We—neyer— | 
miss—the— water—till—the—well—runs—dry.” 

The thing was so ridiculous and so like Irving that the 
guests immediately went into convulsions. Irving sat there _ 
with his elbow on the table and his hand under his chin, | 
watching Dixey with a curious grim expression on his face. | 
General Horace Porter sat next to Irving and nudged | 
him, saying: 

“Trving, what do you think of it? Do you like it?” 

Without changing his pose or his expression, Irving 
replied: ‘‘Ha! Ha! I say I do, but I don’t.” 

I remember one occasion at a dinner given to Irying | 
by General Horace Porter at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. | 
There were very few of us present, and we drew Irving out 
upon the subject of the stage. He spoke freely of his views | 
as to what the stage should be and what it was capable of, — 
for good or for evil. He explained his idea and his motive | 
in the great outlay which he insisted upon in the presenta- | 
tion of his plays. He dwelt, too, upon his aspirations as | 
interpreter of the great men whom he represented. The 
man’s ideals were of the loftiest. His ambition was honor- 
able. His purpose was to elevate the stage and improve the » 
intellectualand esthetic calibre of the patronsof thedrama. — 
No man could be with Irving and hear him talk without | 
realizing that the influence of the stage is greater than the | 
thoughtless are wont to concede, and that every instinct — 
and every aspiration of Irving was toward a higherstandard. — 


The Man Behind the Mask ~ 


HE last time I ever saw him here we were disappointed | 
in several social engagements. Hewasso occupied that 

he could not come except late at night and then was phys- 
ically unfit. It was necessary that he should nurse himself. | 
One day I received from him a very large photograph with _ 
a pleasant inscription begging me to dine with him at his | 
hotel on the following Sunday night. I did so with the | 
greatest pleasure, and, now that he is gone, it is a double 
pleasure to reflect that I saw him, although it necessitated — 
canceling other engagements. He made Mrs. Wise the | 
guest of honor, and, as usual, had assembled about him a 
number of charming people. Discussing the delightful 
entertainment on our way home, we agreed that Irving 
was a curiosity in his way, in his attention to the minutest 
detail. He was punctilious that the soup should be hot, 
and found one of the wines too cold and another too warm. 
His entertainments were as near correct as they could well 
have been, and his hospitality never was surpassed by that 
of anybody else. There was a touch of sadness in what he 
said, something unexpressed but apparent, the subtle | 
expression of a feeling that we should not be together on — 
many more occasions. I shall cherish his picture, because 
it was in the very character in which he died—that of | 
Becket. 2, 

Casting back over life’s friendships and acquaintances, | 
it is a pleasant thing to recur to the few really highly 
intellectual people whom we have known, in whose life’ 
and conversation there was the least of the grossness and | 


sordidness so often seen mingled with great qualities. 


Henry Irving was certainly one of these. Refinement Was 
ingrain and ever-present with him; sympathy and courtesy 
were two of the most prominent of his characteristics; | 
thoroughness in everything and the demand for it in others { 
was an essential part of his life. He was a man of great 
learning, of individuality, and, indeed, of an appearance — 
so emphatic that he was Henry Irving no matter w t he 
said or what he played. But he was always considerate, | 
affectionate, charitable—charitable not only in the oF 
hand that helped so many quietly, but in his judgment u d 
in his speech. The stage will always cherish him in time to 
come, and through all time, as perhaps its greatest man m | 
his day; and his friends, whose name is legion, owe it ‘and 
is the thought to those who loved him best that Irving S 

ashes are to rest, where they belong, by the side of Ga 
in the great AUbey, with the greatest of England’ 
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Wc she said she would like to “‘accept a position’”’ 


with our paper, it was all over between us. After 
| that we knew that she was at least highly im- 
probable if not entirely impossible. But then we might 
have expected as much from a girl who called herself 
‘Maybelle. There is, however, this much to be said in 

Maybelle’s favor: she was persistent. She did not let go 
i till it thundered! We could have stood it well enough if 
_ she had limited her campaign for a job on the paper to an 
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if 
| Sometimes He Thought It was a Report of a Fire and at Other Times 
It Seemed Like a Dress-Goods Catalogue 


oeeasional call at the office. But she had a fiendish instinct 
which told her who were the friends we liked most to oblige: 
the banker, for instance, who carried our overdrafts, the 
leading advertiser, the chairman of the printing committee 
of the town council—and she found ways to make them ask 
f we couldn’t do something for Miss Bolton. She could 
each school; indeed, she had a place in the Academy. 
But she ‘“‘loathed school-teaching.”” She had always felt 
that, if she could once get a start, she could make a name 
‘or herself. 

_ She had written something that she called ‘‘a critique 
om Hamlet,” which she submitted to us, and was deeply 
yained when we told her that we didn’t care for editorial 
natter; that what our paper needed was the names of the 
deople in our own country town and county, printed as 
nany times a day or a week or a month as they could be put 
ntype. Wetried to tell her that more important to us than 
he influence of the Celtic element on our national life and 
iterature, was the fact that John Jones of Lebo—that is to 
ay, red John, as distinguished from black John, or Jones 
he tinner, or Jones of the Possum Holler settlement—wasin 
‘ownwithaload of hay. ‘‘Others,’’ weexplained carefully, 
vhileshelooked as sympathetic and intelligent as a collie— 
{ other papers might be interested in the radio-activity of 
iranium x; they might care to print articles on the psycho- 
ogical phenomena of mobs” —to which she snapped eager 
\greement with her eyes—‘‘others, with entire propriety, 
night be interested in inorganic evolution”—and she 
heeped “Yes, yes!” with feverish intensity—“ but in our 
ttle local paper we cared only for the person who could tell 
ur readers with the most delicacy and precision how many 
poons Mrs. Watkins had to borrow for her party, who had 
he largest number of finger-bowls in town, what Mrs. 
.ersey paid for the broilers she served at her party last 
ebruary, and the name of the country woman who raised 
. and why it was that all the women failed to make 


mnie’s recipe for sunshine cake work when they tried it.” 
‘hese are the things that interest our people, and he, she or 
Who can turn in two or three columns a day of items set- 
ng forth these things in a good-natured way, so that the 
Tsons mentioned will only grin and wonder who told it, 
good for ten dollars of our money every Saturday night. 
d Maybelle thought it was such interesting work, and 


her eyes floated in tears of happiness at the thought of such 
joy. If she could only have a chance! It would be just 
lovely—simply grand, and she knew she could do it! 
Something in her innermost soul thrilled with a tintinnabu- 
lation that made her quiver with anticipation. Whereupon 
she went out and came back in three days with five sheets 
of foolscap on which she had written-an article beginning: 
“When Memory draws aside the curtains of her magic 
chamber, revealing the pictures Meditation paints, and we 
see through the windows of our dreams the sweet 
vale of yesterday, lying outside and beyond; when 
stern Ambition, with relentless hand, turns us away 
from all this to ride in the sombre chariot of 
Duty—then it is that entrancing Pleasure beck- 
ons us back to sit by Memory’s fire and sip our 
tea with Maiden Meditation.” What it was all 
about no one ever found out; but the Young 
Prince at the local desk who read it clear through 
said sometimes he thought it was a report of a 
fire and at other times it seemed like a dress-goods 
catalogue. It would have made four columns. As 
he put the roll back in the drawer he rose and 
paced grandly out. At the front door he stopped 
and said: ‘‘ You'll never make anything out of her 
—she’s a handholder! When a girl begins to get 
corns on her hands, I notice she has mush on the 
brain!” 

But Maybelle returned, and we went all over the 
same ground again. We explained that what we 
wanted was short items—two or three lines each— 
little references to home doings; something telling 
who has company, who is sick, who is putting 
shingles on the barn or an ‘‘L”’ on the house. And 
she said ‘Oh, yes!’’ so passionately that it seemed 
as though she would bark or put her front feet on 
the table. One felt like taking her jaws in his 
hands and pulling her ears. y 

The next time she came in she said if we would 
just try—give her something to do—she was sure 
she could show us how well she could do it. Ona 
venture, and partly to get rid of her, we sent her to 
the district convention of the Epworth League to 
write up the opening meeting. About noon of the 
next day, she brought in three sermons, and said 
that she didn’t get the list of officers nor the names 
of the choir because they were all people who lived 
here and every one knew them. Then we explained in 
short, simple sentences that the sermons were of no value, 
and that the names were what we desired. And she 
dropped her eyes and said meekly “‘Oh!”’ and told us how 
sorry she was. Also she said that if it wasn’t for a meet- 
ing of the T. T. T. girls that afternoon she would go back 
and get the names. As she went out the Young Prince, 
sitting by the window with his pencil behind his ears and 
his feet on the table, said: ‘‘I bet she can make the grandest 
fudge!” “And 
such lovely angel 
food,” put in Miss 
Larrabee, who 
was busy writing 
up the Epworth 
League conven- 
tion. 

Miss Bolton’s 
name was always 
among the lists 
we printed of the 
guests at the 
Entre Nous 
Dancing Club, 
the Imperial 
Card Club, the 
“Giddy Young 
Things” Club, 
the Art Club 
and the Shake- 
speare Club. 
But when she 
came to the 
office she was 
full of anxiety at 
the frivolity of 
society. She said 
that shesolonged 
for intellectual 
companionship; 
she felt some- 
times as if she 
must fly toa 
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Bestowing the Same Passionate Fervor on Her Hemstitching 
and Tucking that She Wasted on Literature 


place where she could find a soul that could feel in unison 
with the infinite that thrilled her being. Far be it from 
her to wish to coin the pulsations of her soul, but papa 
and mamma did need her helpso. She accented papa and 
mamma on the last syllable and leaned forward and looked 
upward likeashirtwaist Madonna. But writing localssome- 
way didn’t appeal to her. She wondered if we could use a 
serial story. And thenshe wenton: ‘Oh, Ihavesome ofthe 
sweetest things in my head! I know I could write them. 
They just tingle through my blood likewine. IknowI could 
write them—such sublime things—but when IJ sit down to 
put them on paper something always comes up that prevents 
me going on withthem. There are dozens whirling through 
my brain begging to be written. There is one about the 
earl who has imprisoned the young princess in a dungeon, 
and her lover, a knight of the cross, comes home from a 
crusade and is put in the cell next to her, and a bird she has 
been feeding through her prison window takes a lock of her 
golden hair to the window where her lover is looking out 
across the beautiful world, not knowing she, too, has fallen 
into the earl’s clutches. And, oh, yes! there is another 
about Cornelia, who lived in a moated tower, and all the 
(Concluded on Page 26) 


She Had Written Something that She Called “‘A Critique on Hamlet” 
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Buck Murphy Swaggered into the Hall 


Man is but wax, though he may 
Often like marble appear; 
Woman he has to obey 
Ever, from cradle to bier. 
Though we rebel, it is clear 
We must acknowledge her sway. 
Still, by a frown or a tear, 
Woman will have her own way. 
— Ballade of Tyrant Woman. 


HERE seemed to be nothing wrong with the dance. 
aA The music, by Kahn’s orchestra—union men, every 
member—was perfectly lovely, the floor was waxed 
to the highest possible degree of polish, the beer did not 
seem to be much in evidence, and as Inez McCarty, of the 
Ribbon Remnants at Feldchild & Sigelscott’s, pointed out 
to Selma Pederson, of the Notions in the same mammoth 
establishment, ‘‘there wasn’t no tough crowd.” 

Selma felt reassured. She had come with some mis- 
givings, to tell the truth, having ideas of her own about 
Luxembourg Hall, but no function could have been more 
decorous, as Inez had intimated, and she certainly was 
having a good time. One of her partners in particular, a 
rather insignificant youth with a vacuous expression and 
light bushy hair, waltzed just splendidly. Selma, being 
exceptionally pretty and consequently in demand, had 
been able to give him only two dances, but she resolved that 
if she came again There was really no reason why 
she should not come again, she reflected. 

Just at that moment sounds of a disturbance proceeded 
from the anteroom. A rich, manly voice said, ‘‘ Aw! fergit 
it, fergit it!”” and something seemed to be slammed against 
a partition. Then a compactly-built, red-headed, red- 
necktied, carnation-buttonholed young man with a very 
wide mouth, very square jaw and very determined expres- 
sion, swaggered into the hall and smiled comprehensively 
on the company. Somebody near Selma said: ‘It’s Buck 
Murphy. I’m going to duck before the trouble begins.” 

Mr. Murphy, seemingly quite indifferent to the sensation 
he had created, walked up to one of the fluttered floor- 
managers and spoke to him. A minute later he was bow- 
ing, with a backward scrape of his foot, to a young woman 
in a cherry-colored frock, the most conspicuous beauty on 
the floor. Just then Selma’s partner claimed her for a 
quadrille, and soon she saw that Murphy and the cherry- 
colored girl were dancing in the next set. 

It was marvelous the way that young man danced. His 
energy was tremendous and contagious; it infected the 
whole set. When he swung partners he swung them; 
there was no half-way business about it. He swung them 
clear from the floor in a whirl of skirt, petticoat and stock- 
ing, heedless of breathless remonstrance. When he bal- 
anced, the weird jig-steps that he executed, their admira- 
ble precision and clean finish, fascinated all beholders. 
Selma was certainly fascinated. 
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ucKk Murphy’s Mollificatio 


The Story of Selma Pederson’s Steady 


By HENNETT HARRS 


‘Who is he?’ she asked of the patchouli-scented 
young man who had just turned her meekly around in a 
measured waltz step. 

“Him? Oh,that’s Buck Murphy! Ain’t you never seen 
him afore? He broke in ’thout a ticket an’ took Henry 
Smolenski by the neck an’ slung him agin the wall when he 
tried to stop him.” 

“Why don’t they throw him out?” asked Selma indig- 
nantly. 

“Him? Not on your full-length enlargement—not 
unless they called in the patrol wagon. When Buck gets 
started there’s suthin’ doin’ in the emergency ward.” ~— 

“He looks good-natured,”’ said Selma reflectively, noting 
the red-haired young man’s affable grin as he conversed 
with the cerise belle. 

““He’s good-natured enough when he gets his own way,” 
said her partner. 

“He wouldn’t get his own way with me,” said Selma 
with a shake of her pretty fair head, and her partner laughed 
as they chasséed to the opposite couple. 

The next dance was a waltz. Selma noticed that the 
redoubtable Buck waltzed well—as well, perhaps, as the 
bushy-haired youth. Certainly, she thought, he must be 
good-natured. Every once in a while she could hear his 
mellow laugh above the buzz and chatter of the room. 
No one could laugh like that and be of an ugly disposition. 
And how particularly strong he looked! 

But, alas! it was not more than a few minutes after 
Selma had indulged in these reflections that there was a 
sudden confusion over by the orchestra and a hasty scatter- 
ing of the dancers as_a man shot out from the centre of a 
group, sprawling on his hands and knees. One of the girls 
screamed and Selma recognized in the prostrate man her 
erstwhile partner of the waltz. Half-crouching over him, 
his square jaw rigidly set, his gray eyes blazing with wrath, 
muscles tense and fists clenched, was Murphy. 

As the bushy-haired youth essayed to rise, one of the 
floor-managers caught Buck’s arm. The terror simply 
placed his hand on the interventor’s chest, and, with what 
seemed the slightest push, sent him staggering backward. 
At that instant Selma spoke. 

“You let him alone and behave yourself!” she said, 
stepping in between the furious man and his victim. 

For a moment it seemed as if Murphy would strike her as 
she stood before him, pale with indignation, but fearless 
and unflinching, her dimpled, rounded chin proudly raised, 
her gaze steady and level. Buck stared at her, and, as he 
stared, the anger slowly died out of his eyes and a humor- 
ous twinkle succeeded. It was a perfectly magical trans- 
formation. He actually smiled. 

“Just as you say,” he said agreeably. ‘“‘But you'd 
best take him home. I’m liable to break 
him if I handle him agin.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Selma severely. ‘I should think you 
would be.” 

“‘Fergit it,” grinned Buck. ‘‘ Places all!” 
he shouted, as his late adversary was led 
away. ‘Say, what’s dematter wid youse? 
Start up dat music! Where’s me lady?” He 
looked around; then, as the orchestra began 
to play, he followed Selma and touched her 


arm. “I’ve got suthin’ comin’ from youse,”’ 
he said. ‘‘You’ve got to dance this out 
wit’ me.” 


“Tm engaged,” said Selma coldly. 

“So’m J,” he rejoined pleasantly, “but 
my girl’s quit me, and I don’t see nothin’ o’ 
your feller. Here’s where we set de pace 
for ’em.” 

His arm encircled her waist and the next 
moment he was whirling her through the 
dancing throng, her head was resting on his 
broad, firm shoulder, her cheek almost on 
the lapel of his coat as he bent forward. 
How easily he moved! How exactly his step 
went with hers! How skillfully he piloted 
her, and with what absolute support! 

“You've got ’em all faded,” he said 
admiringly, when the music stopped. ‘“‘Say, 
dat was a corker! I’m glad I come here. 
Dereain’t a fairyin de bunch can touch you.” 

Selma’s cheeks were glowing and her eyes 
bright. She looked at the red-haired young 
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man and smiled. ‘‘Where are you going to?” she g 
for Murphy was making for a door. 
“To de bar, o’ course,”’ he answered. ‘‘Ain’t you 

The girl drew back and relinquished his arm. “ 
goin’ alone then,” she said decidedly. 

“Not on your life.’ He tried to take her hand. 
looked at him, and he abandoned the attempt with a 
that was a trifle shamefaced. 

“T guess youre all right,’’ he said. 
never here afore, was you?” 

“No,’”’ answered Selma, ‘‘and I ain’t likely to be 
again. I’m going home now,” 

‘* Aw, fergit it!” said Murphy. ‘‘ Well, if you’re goin 
agoing, too.” 

“Did you come in without a ticket?” asked Selma, 
ing at him. 

He was entirely unabashed. 
his captivating grin. 

“Then go right now and pay for one,”’ she comma 
gravely. | 

He stared at her. . 

“Tf you want to go out of this place with me,” she added, 
and Buck Murphy turned on his heel and hurried to seck 
the doorkeeper. | 


“Say, you w 


“Sure,’”’ he answered w 


Selma was at her place at the notion-counter the 
ing afternoon when Buck Murphy, appareled in 
with a baby-blue necktie fastened with a flashing di; 
and his hat very much on the side of his head, app 
suddenly before her. She looked at him without re 
nition—stonily. 

“Say, dis is a frost,” remarked Murphy withexe 
dejection. Then he added: ‘‘Aw! bea good feller 

“Was there something?” inquired Selma, ignorin: 
friendly overture. i 

‘‘Sure,’’ answered Buck. ‘‘I’ll call you. What ha 
got?” He looked at the trays on the counter befor 
and with great deliberation selected a card of hoo 
eyes, a pyramid of pins, a spool of tape and a darning 
Then he looked up at Selma with a twinkle in his 
eyes and the girl laughed in spite of herself. 

““That’s better,’’ commented the young man. 

Selma’s smile faded. ‘‘Twenty-two cents, p 
said in a businesslike tone. 

She took the five-dollar bill that he skinned from a roll of 
greenbacks, rapped for a cash-girl and sent her admirer’s 
purchases to the wrapping-desk. He waited a 
while she serenely looked past him into vacancy. T 
“‘ Ain’t you agoing to loosen up?” he demanded. 
“‘T told you you weren't to come here,” she said. 
“Not even when I want hooks and eyes?” 


as There Something?” 
\ 


go.” 
ng man went away with a somewhat crestfallen 

but when Selma left the store at six o’clock he was on 
ewalk waiting for her and joined her in a matter-of- 

ge WAY. 

‘Who said so?” she asked. 

Oh, I had a hunch!” he replied airily. 

You’ve got another hunch coming, then,” said the girl. 

n’t want you waiting around for me, that’s straight. 

't you got nothing better to do than to loaf around all 

, afternoon ?” 

Not a thing,” he replied. 

Then you'd better find something,” she said sharply. 

n’t you got a trade?” 

Sure, Mike; I’m a machinist. But I ain’t workin’ at it 

a nc 4 

Why?” 

(Got. a better graft. Work don’t agree with me, anyway. 

too strong for it.’ 

alma flashed him a contemptuous look and then jumped 

tly on to a street car that was waiting at the corner. 

{phy followed her. The car was crowded with the six- 

‘ock rush, but Selma was used to standing. She reached 

yu strap. 

re pal,” she heard in Buck’s mellow voice, “‘git up an’ 

i de lady a seat.” 

as addressed barely looked up from his newspaper 

athen returned to its perusal with renewed interest. The 

«ant following the paper was 
ek from his hands, and Buck’s 

»ard-thrust face with its set jaw 

within four inches of his own, 

iik’s gray eyes fixing his in an 

n'y glare. 

_\L was speakin’ to youse, see?”’ 

led the terror of the Hight- 

ah. “I said: ‘Git up and give 

evdy- yo) 

al ayn abruptly, for Selma’s 

1 was on his arm. ‘‘Behave 

self,” she whispered. 
jill glaring at the unobliging 
on who had ignored his polite 
ecest, and who was now trying in 
jle, wavering way to return the 
l=, Buck slowly withdrew from 
isaggressive attitude and un- 
lethed his fists; then he gave 
Hott laugh and, as the man 
faoed, muttering unintelligibly, 
nj picked up the torn paper, 
uted to the girl. 

‘just as you say,” he said with 
er assumption of indiffer- 
mn “It’s a measly shame, 
‘orh, dat dey don’t run stock cars 
mis line. I'll put it up to de 
redent de next time I feed with 
‘inat de club. Dere’s sure hogs 
negh to make it pay.” 

‘Ima vouchsafed no reply. 
‘Aw, fergit it!” said Buck in- 
invtingly. ‘‘What’s de matter 
vit youse? I was just afoolin’ 
vitiim. Say, I ain’t got no over- 
ogon an’ I’m chilly all down me 
. side.” 

-‘flove out on the platform and 
ai up then,” retorted Selma, 
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“don’t need to now,” said 
Bui, smiling happily. ‘Two, 


nctwo transfers, pal.” This last was to the conductor. 


F didn’t ask you to pay my fare,” said Selma as the 
y vg ‘man stuck the transfers into his pocket. 
“ know I didn’t have to,” he rejoined, “but my 
»y hurts me an’ I have to git reckless wit’ it oncet in 
=. Times I’ve blew myself for as much as thirty 
en; an’ not thought nothing of it. Robey’s our cross- 
\eain’t it?” 
é t'smine,” answered Selma. ‘‘I don’t know where you 
et ff at.” 
_ “don’tneither,” said Buck with agrin. ‘That's what’s 
nee akeepin’ me guessin’ ever since last night. Say! I’m 
em little curls around your ears; dey’re as cute 
; pup.” 
on’t get off with me,” continued Selma, disre- 
‘e compliment. 
again.” 
you don’t.” 
w’ve got one more. Give it up? Well, it’s you an’ 
lee-cream joint when we hit de cedar blocks. I 
y“ uu figger whedder de Temple Roof or de Chutes 


think I see myself,” said Selma scornfully. ‘‘I like 
b ut you suit me too well.” 


“Dat ain’t nothin’,”’ said Buck; ‘I’m tryin’ to start you 
=: An’ when it comes to nerve you ain’t in need of no 

onic.” 

“Tf you’d been left in the brine-tub a little longer you’d 
be all right,”’ said Selma—‘‘maybe. I'll say good-by to 
you now.” 

She made her way to the door, and Buck, following her, 
helped her to alight. 

““Now fer de dago,” he said, steering her by the elbow to 
the ice-cream and fruit emporium on the corner of the 
street. 

At the curb she shook her arm free and faced him. ‘‘ You 
can go now,” she said firmly. ‘‘Here’s my car coming an’ 
I don’t want you should get on with me.” 

He begged her to ‘“‘fergit’”’ this determination. He 
attempted to repossess himself of her elbow, but at the 
look she gave him as she drew back he gave up the idea of 
foree and grinned helplessly. The car came up, and Selma, 
with one more sternly admonishing look, picked up her 
skirts and got aboard. Buck made an impulsive move- 
ment to follow, but at the uncompromising aspect of her 
back he stopped, and the car started. Yet, even as the 
young man stood gazing blankly and muttering beneath 
his breath, the girl, who was on the rear platform, suddenly 
turned and, smiling at him, waved her hand. 

“Say! wouldn’t dat jar youse?” said Buck in tones of 
profoundest stupefaction. 


Selma had rather more than a vague expectation that 
Murphy would be awaiting her outside the store next 
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When He Swung Partmers He Swung Them 


evening, in which case, she made up her mind, the reception 
she would give him would discourage any further proceed- 
ings of that nature. But there was no sign of him, she was 
glad—very glad—to observe. Then she sighed a little, for 
it had been a hard day at the counter. At the cross-line 
junction she sighed again. ‘‘I needn’t have turned him 
down so hard, maybe,” she said to herself. Ten minutes 
later, as she got off the car, a brightly-attired young man, 
with remarkably broad shoulders, and a curly-brimmed hat 
set rather to one side of his head, emerged from a drug 
store and hastened toward her, smiling expansively. 
Selma felt a momentary fluttering of her pulses as she 
recognized the irrepressible Buck. 

“T t’ought I’d take dis end of de route,” explained the 
young man cheerfully. ‘‘How’s Little Bright-Eyes dis 
evenin’?” 

“Tm all right,” answered Selma primly. 
doing here?” 

“‘Takin’ exercise. Disismefav’rite walk. You're apt to 
see me here any evenin’, fillin’ me lungs wit’ ozone. Dat’sa 
swell waist you’re sportin’. Maybe it ain’t the waist as 
much as it is de girl. I guess dat ain’t no lie.” 

“Which way are you going?” asked Selma, biting her lip. 

“Same way you're goin’,” replied Buck promptly. 


“What you 
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‘‘See here!” said Selma decidedly, “‘I don’t want for you 
to be waiting around for me, and I don’t want you should 
walk with me neither.” 

“Dat’s aplenty,” said Buck, his face hardening. ‘‘ All 
you ve got to do is to t’row it on me; you don’t need to rub 
itin. So-long.” He turned on his heel, lifting his hat with 
a little jerk. 

“Mr. Murphy!” cried Selma. 

Buck turned. 

“T don’t want you to be mad with me, bu 

“‘Say,’’ said Buck, “‘somebody’s been agivin’ me de 
double cross to you, an’ I know it. I want you to tell me 
what it is you've got agin me. If I find out de dub who’s 
been knockin’ me I'll push his face clear t’rough de back of 
his head,’”’ he went on savagely, his eyes beginning to 
sparkle. 

“Hush now!” commanded Selma. “You're knocking 
yourself, talking like that. Walk with mea ways if you like; 
I don’t want to be astanding around on the street chewing 
the rag; that ain’t ladylike, and no gentleman makes cracks 
about doing up people where there is a lady around, neither. 
That’s the trouble with you, if you want to know. Youain’t 
happy ’less’n you’re starting rough-house. Ifa gentleman 
wants to be a friend of mine he’s got to act like a gentleman 
and cut that out.” 

Buck made no reply, but stole a whimsical sidelong 
glance at her as with pink cheeks and tilted chin she hur- 
ried along. After a few moments’ silence she continued : 

‘Look at you night afore last; breaking into the dance 
the way you did, and then scaring all the girls to death hs 

“JT didn’t scare you,” interpo- 
lated Buck. 

“‘ And in the car yesterday. That 
man had aright to his seat if he 
wanted to keep it.’ 

““Dere ain’t nobody got a right 
to nothin’ if you want it and I’m 
around to get it for you,” said Buck 
emphatically. ‘But dat’sall right; 
I’m Johnny Knuckle-Under from 
dis out. It’s me to de city dump fer 
a breakfast every mornin’. I’m 
agoin’ to have a sign printed: 
‘Please ’scuse me fer livin’, an’ if 
any guy wants to kick me I’m a 
safe proposition.’ Tough? Me? 
Not on your life! I’m a bread- 
poultice. I ain’t foolin’; dat’s on 
de dead.” 

“T hear you say so,” said Selma 
incredulously, but with relenting 
in her smile. 

“Honest,’”’ protested Buck ear- 
nestly. *‘Say,dat’s right about me. 
I’m wise to dat, but I’m t’rough 
wit’ it now. Say, you let me take 
you to de show to-night.” 

But Selma shook her fluffy 
pompadour. ‘‘T’ll let you walk to 
the next corner with me, though— 
if you want to,’ she said. And 
with that Mr. Murphy had to be 
satisfied. 

He was waiting outside the store 
for her the next evening, but she 
manifested her disapproval so 
plainly that it was not a pleasant 
ride for the young man, and at the 
cross-line she definitely and posi- 
tively dismissed him. He went 
away raging and determined to 
make no further attempt to see her. 

“Dere are oders,’”’ he said to him- 
self in the modern phraseology of 
the hoary-aged consolation of scorned lovers. And to 
prove to himself that there were others, he dropped in to 
the Friday night saltatory festival of the Amethyst Social 
Pleasure Club over Untermeyer’s saloon on Jefferson 
Street— buying tickets for himself and three of hisfollowing, 
contrary to all clan traditions. But he ‘‘ducked out” after 
a bare hour of the revelry, and, filled with an inexpressible 
disgust of life, sought his room in the Halloran cottage. 

Here, after smoking for some time in gloomy reflection, 
he got up and opened his trunk. From an inner tray he 
took a cigar-box, and from the box a card of hooks and eyes, 
a pyramid of pins, a spool of tape and a darning-egg. 


The need of exercise and ozone came to Buck strongly 
about store-closing time the following day, but he took it 
with some trepidation. He was relieved when Selma 
greeted him with a smile, and his confidence returned, but 
he still found her inflexible on the subject of an evening’s 
entertainment. 

“ Ain’t I never goin’ to get a chance to see you?” he 
asked dolefully. 

‘It’s too bad about you,” returned Selma. ‘‘I met you 
Tuesday night and you ain’t only seen me Wen’sday, 
Thursday, Friday and—to-day’s Saturday.” 


“We've got nearly de hull afternoon,” 
suggested Buck. 

“‘Tt’s a good thing I have or I’d never 
get my sewing done,” rejoined Selma 
heartlessly. ‘‘Have you seen that girl in 
the red dress lately?’’ she added. 

‘“What goil’s dat?” asked Buck. 

“‘The one you was dancing with Tues- 
day night.” 

“Say, I’d forgotten all about her.”’ 

“She was pretty.” 

‘Pretty as a picture.” 

“‘T bet she'd go to the show with you if 
you asked her.” 

“‘T bet she would.” 

“‘Then why don’t you ask her?” 

Buck stopped short. ‘“‘Aw, you make 
me weary!” he said. ‘‘I ain’t no doll- 
chaser; don’t you never think it. Not 
now. When I see de real t’ing I ain’t 
passin’ it up for no ten-cent, cheap-John 
imitations—not on your life!” 

‘‘Let’s walk a little faster,” suggested 
Selma. 

‘“‘Aw! what’s de rush? Ain’t I never 
going to see you more’n to walk a block 
from de car?”’ 

“T’ve told you before that I don’t want 
you to walk with me from the car.” 

“Den what?” 

“Tf you—if you want to go to the park 
with me to-morrow afternoon—and you 
think you can behave yourself—you can,” 
said Selma, blushing a little. 

Buck took a deep breath and expelled 
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it in a sort of ecstasy, and his strong, 
white teeth flashed out in an irresistible 
smile, Selma laughed at him, and his 
mellow barytone chimed in with her gurgling contralto. 

‘“Where do I meet you?” he asked. 

“You don’t meet me,’ answered Selma. 
my house like a gentleman.” 

‘Holy Smoke!” ejaculated the youngman. ‘‘ Datmeans 
I go agin your mudder.”’ 

‘Perhaps it would be better for you to make a date 
with somebody vi 

“Easy dere!” said Buck. 
your mudder, but she may not be struck on me. 
put me wise. Dis is de house now, ain’t it?” 

““Yes,’”’ she answered laughing. ‘‘Good-by.” 


“You call at 


“‘T ain’t afraid I won’t like 
Say, you 


THE FOLLOWER: 


A. Matter-of-Fact Romance 


were broken. 
He found himself at Chateauneuf from habit. 
Ever since he had lived in Paris each mid-May had 
found him in this little village at the edge of the forest. 
This year was different from other years. It was this year 
that his heart had been broken. This, however you take it, 
marks an epoch. 

She went to Chateauneuf because she had grown sud- 
denly weary of the clamor and stress of Paris, the chatter 
of the studios, the mean meals at the little restaurants 
where the other students gathered and chattered— 
because, in fine, the other man had gone away, and he had 
gone away without a word. Of course, he had said good- 
by, very much and very kindly: but that was not what 
she wanted. 

“Tl tidy up,”’ she had said, ‘‘and I’ll go to Chateauneuf 
to-morrow. I’m sure it will be loathsome, but any way I 
shall be alone with my sorrow.” 

She threw a glance of contempt at every acquaintance 
she had, and began to tidy up. The method was summary, 
the result a room swept and garnished, into which entered 
promptly seven devils of desolation. Everything was 
packed. There was nothing to do. She spent the evening 
writing a melancholy little poem about how one hides 
one’s anguish from the world, as if one were a Spartan boy 
with a fox—the fox was quite unmanageable as a rhyme— 
and how in the silence of the woods and fields one can take 
it out and hold it to one’s heart. But even the gloom in 
which she staggered could not blind her to the inconve- 
nience of holding a fox to one’s heart. She burnt the fox 
and started again. This time it seemed more dignified, 
more reticent, to steer clear of foxes, and speak vaguely of 
the sorrow of a life. This at least could be held to the 
heart without—well, it could have teeth and claws without 
being a fox. She added the teeth and-claws, finished the 


[ver were both very young, and both their hearts 
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“Yes, marm,’’ answered the ca 
his precinct humorously. ‘I sure 
don’t know what de machine woulc 
wit’out me—slip some cogs, I guess.” 

At which Mrs. Pederson smiled 
but uncomprehendingly, and soo 
came in all the glory of the party § 
pink ribbons, with a hat that wasa 
floral diversity, and they presently 

It was an afternoon to be rem 
Buck was in high spirits and 
active pleasuring. He would 
treated Selma to swings, pony: 
rides in the boats that, laden with 
holiday makers, swept through 
ramic banks of the ‘“‘old mill s 
regardless of expense, but beyond 
the crowds Selma would have 
these, showing a preference for z 
research, accompanied with peanu 
the animals. It was a disappoin 
Buck, but he bore it nobly, and 
much as whimpered when Selma 
making a tour of the greenhou 
brightened perceptibly, though, whe 
roof of the refectory rose above 1 
and the girl accepted his sugges 
cream. Still she could not be pers 
eat more than one dish, so Bu 
console himself by working his ° 
counter and returning laden wi 
paper-bags and white glazed boxes ¢ 
_ Then the two wandered off alon 
flecked gravel path to the lake-fr 
they sat on a slope of green 


DRAWN BY W. GLAGKENS 


For a Moment it Seemed as if Murphy Would Strike Her 


She ran up the steps. Buck made his flickering removal 
of his hat and walked back to the car-line, treading on air, 
his red head in the clouds. 


The interview with Mrs. Pederson was not so embarrass- 
ing as Buck had expected. She was a rather worn-looking 
woman in the black of her widowhood, less substantially 
built even than her daughter, and with a trusting look in 
her eyes that Selma’s had not, so Buck thought. There 
was one thing she said, however, that might have embar- 
rassed a youth less ready than Buck: 

“‘T understand you are a machinist, Mr. Murphy.” 


"liek * pm 


And Looked 
Down at the 
Stars in the Water 


By E. NESBI 


yards between them and any oth 

thing. Selma took off her hat 2 

breeze blow her hair about her 

Buck leaned back on his elbow and watched 
watched the streams of vehicles passing along the 
below. He had suddenly become silent, but Sel: 
tered away gayly, telling him of her life in the 
perfect loveliness of Miss Bernstein, the smartn 
Tabin, the floor-walker, and the too-mean-for-any 
of some customers. 

It would have been well if Buck Murphy had 

tent to sit and listen, taking note meanwhile of 7 
and sparkle of the blue eyes that looked at him in so fr 
a fashion, the curves of the full, blooming che 
(Continued on Page 28) 


poem and went to bed. The poem under her pilloy 
to radiate a lovely, tender pathos that tempered 
dreams. In the morning she tore it up, and laughe 

“Tf you must wear willows, my good girl,” | 
“at least don’t wear artificial ones. I dare sa 
plenty of real willows at Chateauneuf.” 

There were. She did not go in the morning 
but in the evening. And she reached Chateauni 
the level last beams of the sun were overlaying ” 
gold the well-tilled patches that lie between the st 
the village. 

At the first touch of her foot on the sanded 
little hotel dining-room she had a sudden sense 
coming. Not that her home—that far-away 
house—had sand on its hoors, but—well, Pa 
restless, unsatisfied millions, its dust and n 
away. This was the threshold of a real life. 
everything at Chateauneuf from the first—¢ 
the calm old hostess who bade her welcome 
wrinkled smiles and kind old eyes, and showed 
square bare bedroom looking out on the garden. 

The garden sloped steeply down; there were ’ 
trees and trees—not self-conscious trees like the 
the Luxembourg gardens, trees beautifully dr 
visit, and prim with the company manners that 0 
in the town, but trees at home, happy and une 
ing close to each other and telling each other how 
winter had been, and how dear spring was. 

“The winter was long,” said Eva, ‘“‘and yet 
every day.” 

The garden, bright with purple flags an 
peonies, slopes down to a grove of trees mo 
close than those above; and through them 
yes!—it was the gleam of running water. A river 
could one ask more? 

\ 


\ 


“This, ” said a weeping willow at the water’s edge. 

All the English ladies in the hotel had gone to Paris for 
i day, Madame told her. Would she dine on the terrace? 
re salle @ manger was perhaps large for one little lady? 
“The English ladies, were they young?” she asked. 
“But no, mademoiselle—they are of the age when one 
| aber has any age. They write letters and occupy 
smselves without end at the knitting.” 

‘So I can tell my aunt I’ve heaps of chaperoning, if 
» makes a fuss about my being here,” she told herself. 
She dined alone, on a shabby stone terrace with a broken 
justrade. To the light of her lamp came night-flies and 
ths. A bat fluttered by in stealthy, circling flight. At 
: other side of the garden another lamp gleamed, and 
-ne one was whistling very clearly and sweetly. The 
‘rds of the song sang themselves in Eva’s heart: 

This is the last, last time we meet, 

For I must leave thee, O my sweet! 


To never see thy face again. 
‘I wonder if he felt that,” said Eva. ‘‘Was there some 
sret reason—oh, it’s no use thinking! I'll go to bed.” 
She went. But not to sleep. The very 
giet irked her, accentuated as it was by the 
f, low note of a nightingale, the voices of 
emtry folk in the street, the chattering 
aival of the tabbies, the distant rattle of 
dhes in the kitchen. She missed perhaps 
t: loud lullaby of the tram-bells, the hurry- 
i) feet, the beat of the throbbing heart of 
t: city she had so hated. 

[he night grew stiller and stiller. The 
emtry people had gone home to bed. 
Je plates were all washed up. The whis- 
tig from the garden had ceased long ago. 

(ly the nightingale and she were awake. 
‘But it’s a nightingale’s business,” said 
Ka, “to keep awake at night; and it’s not 
mie.” 

She turned her hot pillow. 

(he nightingale was silentnow. . . . 

‘Tt’s no use,” said Eva, and threw back 
t): covers. 

Nhen she leaned out of the window, she 

\adered how she could have wished to sleep. 
Ts spacious night seemed to reproach her: 

i Come out, come out, come out!” 

‘I will,” said Eva. ‘Oh, I will!’”” And 
s) almost said ‘‘Wait for me!” to the 
nhtingale. 

the dressed quickly. As she crept along 
corridor, she noted the three pairs of 
1 


The fault was mine, be mine the pain 
| 


ylike boots at various doors, a pair of 

nly shoes at the door of number 13—the 
sles of the garden-whistler, she supposed. 
S he was safe out of the way, as well as 
ery one else. 

I expect I am the only person awake 
irall Chateauneuf,”’ she said as she crept 
dwn the wide, bare stairs. 

chen she stood alone in the dark village 
stet. In all the silent length of it no least 

nd stirred. No single window showed a 
cick of light. 

‘Which way?” she asked herself. 

ind herself answered joyously: ‘‘ What 
dis it matter which way? Aren’t all the 
wys dark and lovely and mysterious? Let’s 
to find the river.” 

the found the river—the way was easy. 
Ai she leaned her elbows on the old, rough 
stae parapet of the bridge and looked down 
ashe stars in the water. 

‘he bridge invited her to cross it. On 
tl other side tall trees met over the road. 
S: crossed the bridge and walked on into 
tl shadow. It was somewhere away here 
‘che right that the nightingale was singing. 

‘he darkness was full of sounds now—the rustling of 
Pies, the crack of a twig broken under the light, quick 
tnd of little live woodland things, bullfrogs in resonant 
be: from hidden ponds or marshes—and always the 
nintingale. 

Iseem to be going through a forest,” said Eva, “‘like 
tl youngest Prince who sets out to seek his fortune. He 
a ays Comes to a forest.” 

; hes glowworms gleamed in the deeps of roadside 

Ow. 

I have never felt like this before,” she said. ‘‘It is the 

thing I have ever, ever had. -Yes,”’ she insisted, as 
nory brought back all the hours spent with him who 
broken her heart, ‘‘the very best, because that was 

or to end in misery, and this can’t.” 
__jva has never been able to remember exactly when 
sh began to be afraid. She thinks it began at that 
Pé& of the wood where there was a thatched hut with 
nddoor to it. A doorway but no door. No door to 


“You Meant to Stay a Week. 


keep anything that might be inside from creeping out 
and coming after her. 

And the green glowworms began to make her think of 
wolves’ eyes. In stories wolves’ eyes always gleamed 
green in forest coverts. This was certainly a forest. Were 
there wolves in France? She could not remember. 

That doorway. Nothing could have come out through 
it. She stood still and looked back. Nothing. 

If anything had come out she would hear its footsteps 
following her. 

She stood still and listened. Nothing. 

But there might have been something. She would go 
back. She turned, made three steps and stopped. 

If there were anything—there wasn’t, of course; but if 
there were—then, if she went back along that road 

“T will go on,” said Eva;. ‘‘there is sure to be some way 
of getting back without turning round.” 

The forest was still as death now. She had passed the 
last frog-pond half a mile back, and the nightingale had 
stopped singing. 

And then she heard—hardly a sound—just the dim 
ghost of a sound, and it was like the sound of footsteps 
that followed her through the dark. 


I Meant to Stay Three Days. 


“Don’t be a fool,” she told herself sharply. ‘‘ You can 
frighten yourself into fancying anything.” 

“T’m not. Ididn’t. I heard it,’ herself answered. 

But she tried not to hear the answer. 

And now she trod softly upon the soft sand and the 
pine-needles, and listened, listened, listened. 

And far behind her she heard, beyond mistake now, the 
sound of footsteps that followed, followed, followed. 

Eva was not a coward. But her broken heart had played 
tricks with her nerves. If it had not been for that dark 
doorway 

“No, you mustn’t run,” she said; ‘‘it’s all up if you do. 
: Come, pull yourself together. And it’s no use 
letting it catch you up. It may be only a drunken man— 
oh, I hope itis! But if it’s something else—I must hide, 
and let it go past. Any way I shall know then whether it’s 
human or——” 

She ground her teeth together, stepped aside from the 
faint gray ribbon of the road into the black of the forest, 


And Here We Are!” 
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reached out with both hands, found a tree-trunk and set 
her back against it. 

“Now,” she said, and waited. 

And the footsteps—unmistakably drew nearer, nearer. 

“Tt’s not a drunken man; it’s not a man at all,”’ she 
said. “‘It’s something with soft feet that go pad-pad in 
the dust. Perhaps the hotel dog has followed me.”’ 

The hotel dog had shared her dinner. She knew its 
name, and she thought she would call it. But she found 
she could not. 


The soft pad-pad of the footsteps came on andon. Then 
quite suddenly they stopped. 
And Eva was aware that she was not alone. Something 


was near her in the darkness—quite near—two or three 
yards away—just round the turn of the road. 

“Tt knows I am here,”’ she told herself. ‘‘It is waiting 
to see what I will do.”’ 

What she did was not at all what she intended to do. 
She cowered against the tree, and covered her face with 
her hands so that she might at least not see. 

She forgot that she was in a foreign land—for she was in 
the land where fear lives, and no other memory lives there 
—and she cried through her hands: 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

And answering the mad anguish of terror 
in her tone came a quiet voice. The soft 
pad-pad came quickly round the turn of 
the road, and a voice answered hers. 

“What's the matter?’ it said. “Can I 
be of any assistance?”’ 

For a long time Eva hated to remember 
that the next thing she remembers is stand- 
ing in the middle of the forest road clinging 
with both hands to the tweed-clad arm of 
a perfect stranger. Eva is afraid she cried 
a little when she found there was something 
human in the forest to cry to. 

The stranger was perfectly polite, but 
he was not at all sympathetic. 

““T almost wonder at your coming out 
at night if you are subject to these nervous 
attacks,” he said. ‘‘If you will allow me, 
I will see you home, lest you should be 
frightened again.” 

Trembling with terror, Eva drew strength 
enough from the tonic contempt in his 
voice to murmur something conventional 
about taking him out of his way. 

“‘Your way happens to be mine: we are 
both at the Lion D’Or. In fact, when I 
heard you go out, I took the liberty of 
following you. I know young ladies are 
apt to be nervous in the dark.”’ 

“Then you did it on purpose!”’ cried 
Eva. ‘‘You’ve been following me all the 
way! It was a hateful, interfering, cow- 
ardly thing to do! What business was 
it of yours?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘And I shouldn’t have been frightened 
a lit if it hadn’t been for you,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘It was hearing you, pad-padding 
behind me, that drove me nearly mad.”’ 

“‘[’m very sorry,” he said coolly. “I 
had no idea you would hear me. I have 
tennis shoes on. In fact, if you’ll forgive 
me for saying so, I think you must have 
fancied that you heard footsteps.” 

‘“‘T’ve ears as sharp as a dog’s. 
hear a bat squeak.” 

“Trdeed ?”’ he answered politely. ‘Shall 
we make a move now? We have some 
distance to go, and it is rather late.” 

She fell into step beside him. 

‘“‘Tt’sentirely your fault,”’ shesaid angrily. 

“T am sorry you think that,” he an- 
swered coldly. 

When you have foregone your sleep 
to watch over a silly tourist-girl just 
because she happens to be English, it is rather hard to 
be told that her idiotic terrors are your fault. 

Neither spoke. He had nothing to say. As for her, the 
rage that had killed her terror found her plenty of words, 
but none that she could be certain would wound. It is 
difficult to wound a person who despises you. 

But, as they walked, the silence and calm of the night 
that had awakened the terrer stilled the rage. After all, 
it was rather decent of him.to have troubled to come out. 

When they had unlatched the inn door and entered, she 
made him a grudging little bow and said: 

“Good-night. Thank you very much for taking so much 
trouble.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied with a frigid inclination 
of the head. ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

This was the first meeting of the two broken-hearted ones. 

“Not bad-looking,”’ said the man as her skirt vanished 
round the stair-corner, “‘ but dowdy and a fool, and, oh my 
aunt, what a temper!”’ 


I can 
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Eva, leaning out of her bedroom window to feel the cool 
kiss of the night on her hot cheeks, said: 

“He has rather nice eyes—but he’s a conceited brute, 
and I hate him!” 

iW 

jhe months can repaint the world. At those months’ 

end her thought was: ‘‘ He is nicer than any one I ever 
knew except him.’ His thought had long ceased to be a 
thought; it had clothed its dry bones with the flesh and 
blood of emotion, it had borrowed the rainbow raiment of 
dreams, had taken into its hand the wand of enchantment 
to transfigure all his days. 

The broken-hearted ones had spent those three months 
together. With every possible regard to the proprieties— 
with adequate accompaniment of casual efficient chaper- 
onage from the knitting tabbies—but yet together. And 
she had never known such companionship. But she 
refused to let her thought change—she was not going to 
have any miracles. Her thought should be her thought, 
clear, self-conscious, unemotional. ‘‘He is very nice; he 
is nieer than any one I ever knew except him.” 

There are things to do at Chateauneuf. One can wander 
in the forest, one can sketch, one can read—aloud even. 
One can spend lazy mornings in a punt moored in a green- 
gleaming, leaf-sereened backwater. One can sing, more or 
less, to the accompaniment of the jangling asthmatic little 
old piano in the hotel salle & manger. Incidentally, one can 
be nice to the tabbies, make tea for them, fetch their 
parcels from the station, and help them with their knitting 
when they have been dozing, dropping stitches. 

He and she were in the boat, under the willow. 

‘‘Has it ever struck you,” he said suddenly, 

‘‘what good friends we are?” 

‘“Yes—quite often, curiously enough.” 

‘Better friends, I mean, than either of us has 
ever been with everybody else.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘though that never struck 
me before. I expect,’’ she added hastily, ‘‘it’s 
because I’ve never had so much time to be 
friends with any one poor I’ve been here 
nearly four months.”’ 

‘* And you meant to stay a Gerk I meant to 
stay three days. And here we are!”’ 


“Yes,” she said, and sighed, ‘here we are.”’ 

“Here we are,” he sighed too, a sigh of 
contentment. ‘‘E. V.,I want to ask you 
something.”’ 


Well placed between the formal stiffness of 
Mr. and Miss and the familiarity of Christian 
names, initials had supplied a felt want. 
Besides, he told himself, E. V. did not sound 
so very unlike Eva, 
‘* Ask,” she said, and reached for more ee 
narrow leaves. é 
““You remember that evening on the bridge ; 
—you told me his name.” 
“Yes, and you told me 
“T know. What I wanted to ask you is— 
can’t we help each other to forget them?” 
The question was not happily phrased. She 
heard in it the confession that he had not ‘ 
forgotten. 


” 


““My dear E. C., I don’t know that I want 7 


to forget,’ she said slowly. 

“‘Very well,” he said. ‘‘I only thought I’d 
ask you. It’snot of the slightest consequence.”’ 

‘So I perceive,’’ she could not help saying. 
The little flush of annoyance doubled her pret- 
tiness, he thought. Oh, she was pretty, and 
dainty, and sweet, and dear! It did not occur 
to him to tell her so. 

““T mean,”’ he said instead, ‘‘ we needn’t leave 
off being friends just because I’ve said the 
wrong thing.” 

“Of course not,” she said with hollow- 
heartedness. ‘‘Not even your saying the absolutely wrong 
thing in the absolutely wrong way will alter my opinion 
of you.” 

He laughed. She liked his eyes. 
seemed to grow bluer. 

“You mean it’s only what you expect of me! Well, 
that’s:all right. I’ve got The Shropshire Lad in my pocket. 
Shall I read ?”’ 

“By all means.” 

He might at least have pursued the subject—have elab- 
orated his theme a little. 

“By all means,’’ she said again. He read. 

It was that night that the event happened. 

“Figure to yourself, Mademoiselle,” said old Madame 
Leroux, pausing a moment in her hospitable flutterings, 

““a gentleman and his lady—oh, but comme il faut to the 
last point! They are newly-marrieds, and they arrive 
at the hotel demanding the best rooms and a dinner 
of six courses. Money, the pockets full. It is a fine 
day for the Lion D’Or. I have not the time to chat 
me, but their names are English or else of Norway, 
and Mademoiselle, who is so well instructed, can read 
them in the Album of Voyagers.”’ 


When he laughed they 


““You’re a Heroine, and I 
Adore You from the Top of 
Your Darling Head to the 
Soles of Your Darling Feet” 
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Eva, from pure politeness, strolled into the billiard-room 
and read the ink yet fresh and the sand still stuck on it: 
his name—below it his name again with Marian before it. 

At dinner she was white and hollow-eyed. The tabbies 
remarked it. 

“T have a dreadful headache,”’ she said. When her four 
months’ friend came in a little late, he also looked tired and 
pale. 

“Don’t make me talk,” she said softly. 
what we talked of that day on the bridge. 
—and he’s married. This is their honeymoon. 
at the table on the terrace!” 

‘“‘T know,” he said, passing the salt. ‘‘And the woman 
he has married is her. It’s a rum world—and a very small 
one. Don’t let the tabbies see you care. Make yourself 
talk.” 

She did—but she got away to her own rooms as soon as 
she could. 

It was too much. It hurt horribly. She wanted to be 
alone, to look at her wounds. But when she was alone she 
was surprised and annoyed that the worst wound came 
from the memory of the angry eyes in the white face of the 
man who had wanted to help her to forget him. How 
frightfully he cared, still! 

The night was dull and misty —there were no nightingales 
in the garden now. But, as on that night when there had 
been nightingales, Eva was wakeful. 

She spent the evening in her room. And just before the 
hour at which the hotel lights were out she went down to 


“You know 
Well, he’s here 
They’re 


the kitchen. Perhaps a few words of Madame Leroux’s 
cheery gossip would turn the current of her thoughts, and 
make sleep possible. 

She found the maids already gone and Madame alone. 

““Ah, Mademoiselle,” she said, rising weightily from her 
low chair by the charcoal stove, “‘it is the hour of the 
repose, but I have the heart heavy. This good M. Clifford, 
he disquiets me much. Divine what. Marie and I have 
discovered! This lady who comes to-day, this newly- 
married —it is her portrait that Monsieur Clifford had in 
a frame of silver very ornamented and big like a dish. He 
had the habitude, on his first arrival at the hotel, to place 
flowers before this portrait ason an altar. Marieremembers 
the face of the portrait perfectly, though he does it at 
present no more—but flowers are scarce now, and without 
doubt in the spring it will reeommence anew. If he is still 
among the living when comes the spring,” she added 
darkly. 

“What do you mean?” Eva asked quickly. 

“Gaston, he remarked in serving the dinner that Mon- 
sieur Clifford was of a paleness extraordinary. Heregarded 
this lady from time to time with eyes—oh—but with eyes! 
You would have said a tiger. He has gone out at once 
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after the dinner. He has not returned. Without 
we shall have in the hotel a crime passionnel. Or — 

“ce Or ? ” 

“Monsieur will make to jump his own brains. 
revolver in a case of shining wood. Marie dust 
day.” 

“Ts it im his room now?’’ asked Eva. 

“‘Yes, Mademoiselle. But by and by he wile 
take it.” 

“Can’t you hide it?” 

“Hold! It is an idea.’”” Madame shuffled 
passage, but before she reached the foot of 
Clifford came in, passed her with a good-night, 
kindly, and went up, and Evain the kitchen heard _ 
bang. 4 
‘To-morrow,’ said Madame, ‘‘I tell the polie 
to-night, Mademoiselle will do well to lock her 
double turn. It may be that he seek to. kill us 
rage of wild beast. I have warned the other lad 

Eva did not lock her door. On the contrary, 
it open a careful inch. And she did not go to 
sat fully dressed on a chair by the door, and y 
watched and listened. 

How well she had understood what he had 
boat—and what he had not said. Old Mada 
was a wise woman. And Eva knew that 5 
dreadful things when they were in love—des 
love. He would never kill anybody else, like 
ple did when they got angry, but—she thought of 

Suppose he should go out—now—in 
Oh, why hadn’t she said ‘‘ Yes” when 
if she wouldn’t help him to forget 
She would have done so perhaps—if h 
it a little differently. . 

“You know you would,’ she told | 
“It was your idiotic pride. And if y 
‘Yes’—well, it might have made a litth 
ence if he’d known i 

A click in the night-silence. The co 
a pistol—no, the withdrawal of 
Through the crack of her door she sa 
saw it go down the corridor carried in 
hand. It went down the staircase. 
door bolts were being withdrawn. 

She stood up, struck amatehand lit 

“Yes, I will—Fll follow him! 
me once, when he didn’t even kno 
was, to help me. Tl follow him now 
him. Oh, where are my shoes? Oh 

I let him think I cared about that ot 
did I make myself think I cared?” — 

She knew, as she stole down the 
stairs, who it was she cared for- 
followed his footsteps along the str 
the little road to the bridge. — 

On the bridge he stopped. Shes 

He leaned his: elbows on the 
his face was turned to the hotel. 

‘‘T expect it’s all nonsense, really,’ 
herself, shivering in the black sha 
broken arch that is all that remains 
gate-house. 

Suddenly he moved, leaped to ti 
and stood there. He was going to dr 
self! If she called out, he might not 
voice—it might startle him into 
very thing, that horrible thing 6: 

-come out to prevent. 

There was no time to think. SI 
hands on the parapet, leaped up—“E 
she screamed, and fell, straight as a 
the river, ten. feet. below. 

The splash of her falling was but a 
in advance of the splash of his din 

was no moon, but the night was 
diffused, silvery light of stars. Her white 
him—in a dozen strong strokes he was beside 

“Keep still,” he said, breathless but ste 
could you be such a little idiot!” , 

She did keep still—wonderfully still for 
suicide. He put one hand under her head and 

toshore. They waded out through the shallowsiai 
under the willow among the boats that groaned ai 
as they were pushed aside. id 

They stood together on the landing-stage, and th 
from their clothes dripped through the chinks of 
the river. He caught her wet hands. 

“How could you?” he said. “‘ How could you?” 

“The water was very cold,’’ was all she said. __ 

“T should think so,” he said indignantly. “Go 
go to bed at once!” ae 

‘“‘No,” she said, and her teeth were chattering, © 
you promise me that you—oh, how could 4 wu 2 
wicked! But I did save you, didn’t 1?” 

There was a dripping silence. 

“T know,’ = said—‘‘I know how awful you 


her being here married to the other man, med 
(Concluded on Page 26) * 
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The Tulip for 
RubelikK 
HEN Kubelik, the 
boy Violinist, was last 
in this country the methods 
of the facile and obliging 
press-representatives were 
amusingly illustrated. 
‘Kubelik had some difficulty with the English for 
‘me months after his American tour began, and one or 
her of his press-agents and managerial assistants was 
oliged to speak for him. On one occasion he was being 
_terviewed at the Manhattan Hotel by some one from one 
| the New York dailies, and, the story of his early strug- 
ves and determination having been gone over, the talk 
‘ned upon his tastes and dislikes and peculiarities. At 
ngth, coming to the trivialities which give color to the 
rerage interview, the visitor said: 
“T must ask for your favorite flower, Mr. Kubelik. 
s0ple always wish to know one’s favorite flower.”’ 
_| Mr. Kubelik did not understand, and looked appealingly 
_ his supporter, a member of the managerial suite. 
_ “Violets,” answered this man instantly. Then he hesi- 
_ ted a moment, lost in thought. ‘‘No,” he said reflect- 
ely. “Wait a minute. Violets were Paderewski’s 
lvorite flower. You had better say tulips!” 


| Mrs. Machasts Color 


-\JEARLY all society women have a fad for some special 
color, and indulge their tastes variously in introducing 
e favorite shade in their belongings. One of the most 
lique of these niceties has been hit upon by Mrs. Clarence 
|, Mackay, whose liking is for lavender. Her stationery, 
ade in Paris, is of a pale shade of lavender, with her mono- 
— in a deeper shade of heliotrope on the paper, and a 
-fgle violet embossed upon the flap of the envelope. But 
ie finishing touch is attained by Mrs. Mackay’s habit of 
variably using three-cent postage stamps, these being 
ie only United States stamps which harmonize with the 
lor-scheme of the missive. The three-cent stamps, it 
ll be remembered, are a very pretty heliotrope. 
In her home at Harbor Hill, Roslyn, Long Island, Mrs. 
fackay has carried out her taste for lavender in many ways. 
or example, the elevator in the great house is paneled and 
vholstered in lavender brocade, and the walls of the ante- 
(amber, sitting-room and bedroom of Mrs. Mackay’s 
tite are of lavender silk. The carpets are of lavender 
bah in all three rooms, and there are usually vases stand- 
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about filled with heliotrope orchids. Over the fireplace 
| the salon is the portrait of Mrs. Mackay done by Char- 
“in, and in this she wears a white gown with a mass of heli- 
(rope orchids in herlap. Anda year or two ago when her 
blishers brought out her well-wrought little book, The 
‘one of Destiny, they gave it a binding of pale lavender. 
‘The personal libraries of most society women are either 
(sual collections of the popular novels that happen 
{ come their way, or else of correct ‘‘complete editions” 
¢ the classics, caleulated to make an imposing display 
— beveled plate-glass doors, rather than to be read by 
er owners. But Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, although 
to rich and handsome to need to rely upon intellectuality 
* distinction, has an array of well-worn volumes in her 
little red and gold den at Harbor Hill that would do 
edit te a philosopher. 
ere you find Plato’s Republic, Karl Marx’s Capital, 
nry George's Progress and Poverty, Locke’s Essay Con- 
ning Human Understanding, Descartes’ Meditationes 
€ Prima Philosophia, Robert Hunter’s Poverty, the psy- 
‘ological studies of Professor James, the complete works 
John Stuart Mill, Spencer, Darwin, Comte, Kant, Hegel 
fact, of almost every original thinker who ever ad- 
Qo 
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ced one theory or upset another. 
These books do not stand on Mrs. Mackay’s shelves to 
looked at or to impress the visitor. ‘They are there to 
studied and marked, to be read and re-read, and to be 
npared with other philosophical and economic works. 
ost every page shows the trail of Mrs. Mackay’s pencil, 
1 many bear elaborate marginal notes. These are un- 
takably the books of the student who has made them 
* most intimate friends. 
them Mrs. Mackay has found complete expression for 
individuality, Even their bindings are wholly an 
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American habit of accepting unquestioningly whatever 
bindings the publishers happen to think will strike the pub- 
lic fancy, but has, indeed, introduced into her library the 
European practice of special binding. As she cannot buy 
her books unbound as the book-lovers of Europe are in the 
habit of doing, she buys them with all their commercial 
sins upon them, and sends them to her own binder to be 
divested of their ‘‘popular” covers and done up in full 
morocco of her own design, stamped with her initials and 
embellished with her book-plate. 

It is not every book that comes to her attention, how- 
ever, that achieves the distinction of a special binding and 
a place on her shelves. Her library is, primarily, the re- 
sult of a discriminating selection. All the books that come 
into her house she reads carefully. If she decides that they 
will be of permanent value to her collection she marks 
them for reference and sends them to her binder. If they 
fail to come up to her requirements they find their way 
into the homes of her friends or her numerous beneficiaries, 
or into the wards of various asylums and hospitals—for 
Mrs. Mackay, rich as she is, has a deep-rooted aversion to 
waste, and passes on to others everything she cannot use 
herself. 

The books on probation are kept on one special shelf, 
and here alone are found all the heterogeneous bindings 
of the current publications. Of these almost none are 
fiction. Mrs. Mackay has very little time left from her 
serious reading for novels, and what she has is given to the 
works of established merit rather than to new productions. 

Each of the probationary volumes receives a considera- 
tion exactly commensurate with its merits, but hardly one 
out of ten receives the indorsement of a special binding 
and is graduated to the upper shelves. Mrs. Mackay de- 
mands of every one that it shall be a real contribution to 
human thought before it is admitted to the holy of holies, 
but, once there, it is there to stay and to become a constant 
working companion of its mistress. 


Where Christy and Gibson Work 


T IS interesting for those who follow the careers of Charles 
Dana Gibson and Howard Chandler Christy to compare 
the very different conditions under which they work. Mr. 
Christy’s favorite workshop is his domestic drawing-room. 
In the last few years, visitors to his apartment in the War- 
wick Arms, on the upper West Side in New York, have been 
wont to find him at work before an easel in the cozy little 
living-room, with the doors open into the other rooms so 
that he could talk when he liked with whoever was there. 
And, moreover, the apartment looks out upon Columbus 
Avenue and is about on a level with the elevated track, 
whose trains rush back and forth all day before the win- 
dows. Mr. Christy, however, is so much of a cosmopolitan 
as to be supremely independent of the tumult, and it has 
been to him no distraction. His friends believe that he 
could work anywhere in the world with equal facility. 
Mr. Gibson, on the other hand, will be best remembered 
by visitors in his stately studio in the Life Building. It is 
a large, lofty room, with an atmosphere of quiet and rest. 
Only his easel, a great table and a few chairs make up the 
room’s furniture. Most noticeable of all is the fact that 
not a single picture or sketch is visible. Upon the walls 
is simply one fine piece of tapestry. 


One Spaniard Who Knew Us 


NE of the most remarkable men who ever came to this 
country in a diplomatic capacity was Don Emiliode 
Muruaga, the Spanish envoy at Washington in 1893-95. 
His name rarely appeared in the society reports, and then 
only as a guest at the house of some one who liked news- 
paper notoriety and dearly loved a diplomat. All the 
same, he entertained a good deal and with perfect taste. 
He knew the United States very well indeed, for he had 
been at our Capital forty years before as a junior Secretary 
of Legation when a mere youngster—barely twenty years 
of age. The story of his love-affair with the beautiful 
daughter of W. W. Corcoran, the famous millionaire philan- 
thropist, is still retold in the quiet drawing-rooms of the 
“‘cave-dwellers,” though, of course, the new people who 
shed such blinding radiance on the latter-day procession 
never heard of it. 
But Muruaga knew his Washington and, for that matter, 
the American people also—knew them so well, indeed, 
that when the insurrection broke out in Cuba, ten years 
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ago, he promptly asked for 
a transfer or, failing that, 
for permanent retirement. 
He used to say with a plain- 
tive smile: ‘‘I am one of 
some fifteen or twenty men 
in Spain who have even a 
faint conception of the 
power and resources of the 
United States. What can I do for my country here? If 
I tell them the truth, those people at Madrid—they will 
not believe me. If I advise them well, my counsel will 
rebound upon my head in the form of an accusation.” 

So he went, and in his place came Dupuy de Lome, who 
had heard that our army was only 25,000 strong, and 
thought it would be quite easy for Spain to dispose of such 
a force. Everybody knows what happened afterward. 

Shortly before his departure from Washington, Muruaga 
gave a dinner which caused a vast deal of gossip. There 
were thirteen men present and only one woman—the 
Countess Divonne, the lovely daughter of the late General 
Audenreid, of Pennsylvania. It was an affair as brilliant 
and successful as it was unique. The Countess, then in 
her early twenties, was radiant. 

Muruaga is now living quietly in Europe, half the time 
in Madrid and the other half with his daughter, who mar- 
ried a Mexican millionaire and resides in Paris. 


Too Much Snow for Bailey 


ENATOR BAILEY always thinks he can enter more 
safely upon earnest argument if his long, delicate 
fingers tapering from his small hands are kept out of mis- 
chief by being given bits of paper to play with. First, he 
folds the slips in innumerable ways, and, if the conversa- 
tion becomes intense or lasts long enough, slip after slip is 
reduced to infinitesimal bits covering the floor about his 
chair ‘like a fresh snowstorm. 

Preparing himself for an address before the Senate that 
was to be the keynote of arguments to follow, the Senator 
devoted the entire night to volumes of statistics and came 
to his desk in the Chamber with the result beautifully con- 
densed in delicate and careful notes upon his favorite slips. 
He laid them on hisdesk. Senator Spooner slipped across 
the aisle to argue out a point between them. Senator 
Bailey wisely turned his slips upside down. Conversa- 
tion waxed eager, as is often the case when Spooner and 
Bailey get at it, and the fingers went to work on the first 
blank paper in sight and little by little the drifts gathered. 
When the skies cleared and Senator Bailey was ready to 
take the floor, he found his entire collection of notes in 
atoms under his chair. 


Edison’s ‘‘FaKe’”’ Cigars 
FRIEND of the inventor says that Thomas A. Edison 
is very fond of smoking, but that sometimes he 
becomes so absorbed in work that he even forgets that 
he has a cigar in his mouth. 

Mr. Edison once complained to a man in the tobacco 
business that he, the inventor, could not account for the 
rapidity with which the cigars disappeared from a box that 
he always kept in his office. The ‘ Wizard” was not in-- 
clined to think that he smoked them all himself. Finally, 
he asked the tobacco man what might be done to remedy 
the situation. 

The latter suggested that he make up some cigars— 
“‘fake”’ them, in other words—with a well-known label on 
the outside. 

“‘T’'ll fill ’em with horsehair and hard rubber,”’ said he. 
“Then you’ll find that there will not be so many missing.”’ 

“Allright,” said Mr. Edison, and he forgot all about the 
matter. 

Several weeks later, when the tobacco man was again 
calling on the inventor, the latter suddenly said: 

“Look here! I thought you were going to fix me up 
some fake cigars!”’ 

“Why, I did!”’ exclaimed the other, in hurt surprise. 

“se When? ” 

“Don’t you remember the flat box with a green label— 
cigars in bundle form, tied with yellow ribbon?”’ 

Edison smiled reflectively. ‘‘Do you know,”’ he finally 
said, in abashed tones, ‘‘I smoked every one of those 
cigars myself!”’ 
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Up the Silent Walks 
to the Silent Verandas fia 


Firm Work (bn 


V—THE BOY OF THE CAKE 


NE is unthankful, I suppose, to call a day dreary 

() when one has lunched under the circumstances that 

I have attempted to indicate; the bright spot ought 

to shine over the whole. But you haven’t an idea what a 
nightmare in the daytime Cowpens was beginning to be. 

I had thumbed and scanned hundreds of ancient pages, 
some of them manuscript; I had sat by ancient shelves 
upon hard chairs, I had sneezed with the ancient dust, and 
I had not put my finger upon a trace of the right Fanning. 
I should have given it up, left unexplored the territory that 
remained staring at me through the backs of unread vol- 
umes, had it not been for my Aunt Carola. To her I owed 
constancy and diligence, and so I kept at it; and the her- 
mit hours I spent at Court and Chancel Streets grew worse 
as I knew better what rarely good company was ready to 
receive me. This Kings Port, this little city of oblivion, 
held, shut in with its lavender and pressed-rose memories, 
a handful of people who were like that great society of the 
world, the high society of distinguished men and women 
who exist no more, but who touched history with a light 
hand, and left their mark upon it in a host of memoirs and 
letters that we read to-day with a starved and homesick 
longing in the midst of our sullen welter of democracy. 
With its silent houses and gardens, its silent streets, its 
silent vistas of the blue water in the sunshine, this beau- 
tiful, sad place was winning my heart and making it ache. 
Nowhere else in America such charm, such characters, such 
true elegance as here—and nowhere else such an over- 
whelming sense of finality!—the doom of a civilization 
founded upon a crime. And yet, how much has freedom 
done for that race? And apart from theory, how much 
better off than the slave was, are the poor of New York? 
I could have shaped (we all could, you know) a better 
scheme for the universe, a plan where we should not flour- 
ish at each other’s expense, where good and evil should not 
be husband and wife, indissolubly married by a law of 
creation. 

With such highly novel thoughts as these I descended 
the steps from my researches at the corner of Court and 
Chancel Streets an hour earlier than my custom, because— 
well, I couldn’t, that day, stand Cowpens for another 
minute. Up at the corner of Court and Worship the people 
were going decently into church; it was a sweet, gentle 
late Friday in Lent. I had intended keeping out-of- doors, 
to smell the roses in the gardens, to baskin the soft remnant 
of sunshine, to loiter and peep in through the Kings Port 
garden gates, up the silent walks to the silent verandas. 
But the slow stream of people took me, instead, into church 
with the deeply-veiled ladies of Kings Port, hushed in their 
perpetual mourning for not only, I think, those husbands 
and brothers and sons whom the war had turned to dust 
forty years ago, but also for the Cause, the lost Cause, that 
died with them. I sat there among these Christians suckled 
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in a creed outworn, envying them their well- 
regulated faith: it, too, was part of the town’s 
repose and sweetness, together with the old- 
fashioned roses and the old-fashioned ladies. 
Men, also, were in the congregation — not 
many, to be sure, but all unanimously wearing 
that expression of remarkable virtue which 
seems always to visit, when he goes to church, 
the average good fellow who is no better than 
he should be. I became, myself, filled with this 
same decorous inconsistency, and was singing 
the hymn, when I caught sight of John 
Mayrant. What lady was he with? It was 
just this that I most annoyingly couldn’t make 
out, because the unlucky disposition of things 
hid it. I caught myself craning my neck and 
singing the hymn simultaneously and with no 
difficulty, because all my childhood was in that 
hymn; I couldn’t tell when I hadn’t known 
words and music by heart. Who was she? I 
tried for a clear view when we sat down, and 
also, let me confess, when we knelt down; I 
saw even less of her so; and my hope at the 
end of the service was dashed by her slow but 
entire disappearance amid the engulfing exits 
of the other ladies. I followed where I 
imagined she had gone, out by a side door, 
into the beautiful graveyard; but among the 
flowers and monuments she was not, nor was 
he; and next I saw, through the iron gate, 
John Mayrant in the street, walking with his 
intimate aunt and her more severe sister, and 
Miss La Heu. JI somewhat superfluously hast- 
ened to the gateand greeted them, to which they responded 
with polite, masterly discouragement. He, however, after 
taking off his hat to them, turned back, and I watched 
them pursuing their leisurely, reticent course toward the 
South Place. Why should the old ladies strike me as 
looking like a tremendously proper pair of conspirators? 
I was wondering this as I turned back among the tombs, 
when I perceived John Mayrant coming along one of 
the churchyard paths. His approach was made at right 
angles with that of another personage, the respectful 
negro custodian of the place. This dignitary was evi- 
dently hoping to lead me among the monuments, recite to 
me their old histories, and benefit by my consequent grati- 
tude; he had even got so far as smil- 

ing and removing his hat when John 

Mayrant stopped him. The young 

man hailed the negro by his first name 

with that particular and affectionate 

superiority which few Northerners can 

understand and none can acquire, and 

which resembles nothing so much as 

the way in which you speak to your old 

dog who has loved you and followed i 
you, because you have cared for him. 

“Not this time, ’’ John Mayrant said. 

“T wish to show our relics to this gen- 

tleman myself—if he will permit me?’”’ ees: 
This last was a question put to me with ) ’ 
a courteous formality, a formality 
which a few minutes more were to 
see smashed to smithereens. 

I told him that I should consider 
myself undeservedly privileged. : 
“Some of these people are my peo- £7) 
ple,’’ he said, beginning to move. ee 

The old custodian stood smiling, 
familiar, respectful, disappointed. 
“Some of ’em my people, too, Mas’ 
John,’ he cannily observed. 

I put a little silver in his hand. 
“Didn’t I see a box somewhere,”’ I 
said, ‘‘with something on it about the 
restoration of the church?” 

“Something on it, but nothing in 
it!’’ exclaimed Mayrant; at which 
moderate pleasantry the custodian 
broke into extreme African merriment 
and ambled away. ‘‘ You needn’t have 
done it,’ protested the Southerner, 
and I naturally claimed my stranger’s 
right to pay my respects in this man- 
ner. Such was our introduction, 
agreeable and unusual. 
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A silence then unexpectedly ensued and the formalit 
fell colder than ever upon us. The custodian’s departur 
had left us alone, looking at each other across all the unex, 
pressed knowledge that each knew the other had. May 
had come impulsively back to me from his aunts, a 
stopping to think that we had never yet exchanged a word 
both of us were now brought up short, and it was the ¢ 
that was speaking volubly in our self-conscious dumbness 
It was only after this brief, deep gap of things a | 
John Mayrant came to the surface again, and began a: 
versation of which, on both our parts, the first few a 
were taken on the tiptoes of an archaic politeness; we 
trod convention like a polished French floor; you migh 
have expected us, after such deliberate and graceful pre 
liminaries, to dance a verbal minuet. We, however, dance; 
something quite different, and that conversation lastec 
during many days, and led us, like a road, up hill and dow: 
dale to a perfect acquaintance. No, not perfect, bu 
delightful; to the end he never spoke to me of the matte 
most near him, and I but honor him the more for | 
reticence. 

Of course, his first remark had to be about Kings Pon 
and me; had he understood rightly that this was ni fre 
visit? 

My answer was equally traditional. 

It was, next, correct that he should allude to the ~ 3 | 
and his reference was one of the two or three that it seemsé 
stranger’s destiny always to hear in a place new to him 
he apologized for the weather—so cold a season had not, ir | 
his memory, been experienced in Kings Port; it was to the 
highest point exceptional. 

I exclaimed that it had been, to my Northern notions, 
delightfully mild for March. “Indeed,” I continued, “] 
have always said that if March could be cut out of ou 
Northern climate, as the core is cut out of an apple, I should) 
be quite satisfied with eleven months, instead of : 
I think it might prolong one’s youth. % 

The fire of that season lighted in his eyes, but he stil 
stepped upon polished convention. He assured me that 
the Southern September hurricane was more deplorable 
than any Northern March could be. ‘“‘Our zone should be| | 
called the I ntemperate zone, ” said he. 

“But never in Kings Port,’’ I protested; 
roses out-of-doors—and your ladies indoors!” 

He bowed. ‘‘ You pay usa high compliment.” ! 

Ismiled urbanely. ‘If the truth is a compliment!” 


“with your 


Our young ladies are roses,’’ he now, with a touch of 
iride, admitted. 
“Don’t forget your old ones! I never shall.’’ 
_ There was pleasure in his face at this tribute, which, he 
puld see, came from the heart. But, thus pictured to him, 
ye old ladies brought a further idea quite plainly into his 
pression; and he announced it. ‘‘Some of them are not 
jthout thorns.” 
_ “What would you give,’ I quickly replied, ‘‘for anybody 
--man or woman—who could not, on an occasion, make 
yemselves sharply felt ?’’ 
To this he returned a full but somewhat absent-minded 
sent. He seemed to be reflecting that he himself didn’t 
are to be the ‘“‘occasion”’ upon which an old lady rose 
ould try her thorns; and I was inclined to suspect that 
s intimate aunt had been giving hima wigging. 
Anyhow, I stood ready to keep it up, this interchange of 
-fty civilities. I, too, could wear the courtly red-heels of 
-ghteenth-century procedure, and for just as long as his 
‘outhern upbringing inclined him to wear them; I hadn’t 
‘yown Aunt Carola for nothing! But 
e, as I have said, were not destined to 
“ance any minuet. 
_ We had been moving, very gradually, 
id without any attention to our sur- 
-yundings, to and fro in the beautiful 
_yeet churchyard. Flowers were every- 
here, growing, budding, blooming; 
lor and perfume were parts of the very 
‘r,and beneath these pretty and ancient 
imbs, graven with old dates and honor- 
yle names, slept the men and women 
ho had given Kings Port her high place 
our history. I have never, in this 
vuntry,seen any churchyard compara- 
‘eto this one; happy, serene dead, to 
2ep amid such blossoms and conse- 
vation! Good taste prevailed here; 
stinguished men lay beneath memorial 
‘ones that came no higher than your 
‘aist or shoulder; there was a total 
ysence of obscure grocers reposing 
ader gigantic obelisks; to earn a mon- 
ment here you must win a battle, or 
», at any rate, something more than 
tulterate sugar and oil. The partic- 
‘ar monument by which young John 
ayrant and I found ourselvesstanding, 
vhen we reached the point about the 
‘dies and the thorns, had a look of 
yportance and it caught his eye, bring- 
g him back to where we were. Upon 
9 pointing to it, and before we had 
oken or I had seen the name, I in- 
aired eagerly: “‘Not the lieutenant of 
1eBon Homme Richard?” and then saw 
‘at Mayrant was not the name upon it. 
My knowledge of his gallant sea-fight- 
ig namesake visibly gratified him. ‘‘I 
‘sh it were,’’ he said; ‘‘but I am de- 
tended from this man, too. _He was a 
fatesman, and some of his brilliant 
We were inherited by his children — 
it they have not come so far down 
i me. In 1840, his daughter, Miss 
2aufain ——”’ 
I laid my hand right on his shoulder. 
‘Don’t you do it, John Mayrant!” I 
ded. ‘Don’t you tell me that. Last 
ght I caught myself saying that, 
istead of my prayers.’’ 
Me 3 it killed the minuet dead; he 
‘t flat down on the low stone coping 
iat bordered the path to which we had 
‘ndered back—and I sat flat down 
es him. The venerable custodian, 
Ssing along a neighboring path, 
irned his head and stared at our noise. 
“Lawd, see those chillun goin’ on!’ he muttered. ‘‘ Mas’ 
hn, don’t you get too scandalous, tellin’ strangers ’bout 
e old famblies. ”’ 
Mayrant pointed tome. ‘‘He’sresponsible, Daddy Ben. 
n being just as good asgold. Honest injun!” 
‘The custodian marched slowly on his way, shaking his 
Yad. ‘Mas’ John he do go on,” he repeated. His office 
\s not alone the care and the showing off of the grave- 
rd, but another duty, too, as native and peculiar to the 
il as the very cotton and the rice: this loyal servitor 
erished the honor of the ‘‘old famblies,’”’ and chid their 
ung descendants whenever he considered that they 
eded it. 
Mayrant now sat revived after his collapse of mirth, and 
_ f addressed me from his gravestone. ‘‘ Yes, I ought to 
ive foreseen it.” 
“Poreseen 2?” I didn’t at once catch the inference. 
‘All my aunts and cousins have been talking to you.” 
‘Oh, Miss Beaufain and the Earl of Mainridge! Well, 
t it’s quite worth__” 
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“Knowing by heart!” he broke in with new merriment. 

I kept on. ‘‘Why not? They tell those things every- 
where—where they’re so lucky as to possess them! It’s a 
flawless specimen.” 

“Of 1840 repartee?’”’ He spoke with increasing pauses. 
“Yes. We do at least possess that. And some wine of 
about the same date.” 

‘All the better for age,’’ I exclaimed. 

But the blue eyes of Mayrant were far away and full of 
shadow. ‘‘Poor Kings Port,” he said, very slowly and 
quietly. Then he looked at me with the steady look and 
the smile that one sometimes has when giving voice to a 
sorrowful conviction against which one has tried to strug- 
gle. ‘‘Poor Kings Port,”’ he affectionately repeated. His 
hand tapped lightly two or three times upon the grave- 
stone upon which he was seated. ‘‘Be honest and say that 
you think so, too,’’ he demanded, always with his smile. 

But how was I to agree aloud with what his silent hand 
had expressed? Those inaudible taps on the stone spoke 


clearly enough; they said: ‘‘Here lies Kings Port, here 


lives Kings Port. Outside of this is our true death, on the 
vacant wharfs, in the empty streets. All that we have 
left is the immortality which these historic names have 
won.’ How could I tell him that I thought so, too? Nor 
was Las sure of it then as he was. And besides, this was a 
young man whose spirit was, almost surely, in suffering; 
ill fortune, both material and of the heart, 1 seemed to sus- 
pect, had made him wounded and bitter in these immediate 
days; and the very suppression he was exercising hurt him 
the more deeply. So I replied, honestly, as he had asked : 
“‘T hope you are mistaken.” 

‘“‘That’s because you haven’t been here long enough,” 
he declared. 

Over us, gently, from somewhere across the gardens and 
the walls, came a noiseless water breeze, to which the roses 
moved and nodded among the tombs. They gave him a 
fanciful thought. ‘‘Lookatthem! They belong to us, and 
they knowit. They’re saying, ‘Yes; yes; yes,’ all day long. 
I don’t know why on earth I’m talking in this way to you!” 
he broke off with vivacity. ‘‘But you made me laugh so.” 


“ Be Honest and Say that You Think 
eae: So, Too,”” He Demanded 
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VI—IN THE CHURCHYARD 

“ITNHEN it was a good laugh, indeed!” I cried heartily. 

“Oh, don’t let’s go back to our fine manners!’’ he 
comically begged. ‘‘We’ve satisfied each other that we 
have them! I feel so lonely; and my aunt just now—well, 
never mind about that. But you really must excuse us 
about Miss Beaufain, and all that sort of thing. I see it, 
because I’m of the new generation, since the war, and—well, 
I’ve been to other places, too. But Aunt Eliza, and all of 
them, you know, can’t see it. And I wouldn’t have them, 
either! So I don’t ever attempt to explain to them that 
the world has to go on. They’d say, ‘We don’t see the 
necessity!’ When slavery stopped, they stopped, you see, 
just like a clock. Their hand points to 1865—it has never 
moved a minute since. And some day’’—his voice grew 
suddenly tender—‘‘they’ll go, one by one, to join the still 
older ones. And I shall miss them very much.” 

For a moment I did not speak, but watched the roses 
nodding and moving. Then I said: ‘‘May I say that 
I shall miss them, too?” 

He looked at me. ‘‘ Miss our old Kings 
Port people?” He didn’t invite out- 
siders to do that! 

“Don’t you see how it is?’”’ I mur- 
mured. ‘“‘It was the same thing once 
with us.” 

“The same thing—in the North?” 
His tone still held me off. 

““The same sort of dear old people—I 
mean, charming, peppery, refined, cou- 
rageous people; in Salem, in Boston, in 
New York, in every place that has been 
colonial, and has taken a hand in the 
game.”’ 

“But politics?” the young Southerner 
slowly suggested. 

“Oh, hang slavery! Hang the war!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘Of course, we had a 
family quarrel. But we were a family 
once, and a fine one, too! We knew each 
other, we visited each other, we wrote 
letters, sent presents, kept up relations; 
we, in short, coherently joined hands 
from one generation to another; the 
fibres of the sons tingled with the current 
from their fathers, back and back to 
the old beginnings, to Plymouth and 
Roanoke and Rip Van Winkle! It’s all 
gone, all done, all over. You have to 
be a small, well-knit country for that 
sort of exquisite personal unitedness. 
There’s nothing united about these 
States any more, except Standard Oil 
and discontent. We’reno longer a small 
people living and dying for a great idea; 
we're a big people living and dying for 
money. And these ladies of yours— 
well, they have made me homesick for 
anational and a social past which Inever 
saw, but which my old people knew. 
They’re like legends, still living, still 
warm and with us. In their quiet, clean- 
cut faces I seem to see a reflection of the 
old serene candlelight we all once talked 
and danced in—sconces, tall mirrors, 
candles burning inside glass globes to 
keep them from the motks and the draft 
that, of a warm evening, blew in through 
handsome mahogany doors; the good 
bright silver; the portraits by Copley 
and Gilbert Stuart; a young girl at a 
square piano, singing Moore’s melodies 
—and Mr. Pinckney or Commodore 
Perry, perhaps, dropping in for a hot 
supper!” 

John Mayrant was smiling and looking 
at the graves. ‘‘Yes, that’s it; that’s 
allit,’’ hemused. ‘‘ Youdounderstand.’’ 

But I had to finish my flight. ‘‘Such quiet faces are 
gone now in the breathless, competing North; ground into 
oblivion between the clashing trades of the competing men 
and the clashing jewels and chandeliers of their competing 
wives—while yours have lingered on, spared by your very 
adversity. And that’s why I shall miss your old people 
when they follow mine—because they’re the last of their 
kind, the end of the chain, the bold original stock, the great 
race that made our glory grow and saw that it did grow 
through thick and thin: the good old native blood of inde- 
pendence.’”’ 

I spoke as a man can always speak when he means it; 
and my listener’s face showed that my words had gone 
where meant words always go—home to the heart. But 
he merely nodded at me. His nod, however, telling as it 
did of a quickly established accord between us, caused me 
to bring out to this new acquaintance still more of those 
thoughts which I condescend to expose to very few old 
ones. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ We never know how good a thing is until we see the 
imitation. 

The Jap does not fear the open door in the East so long as 
he is the doorkeeper. 


@ Mr. Rockefeller in his new wig welcomed the American 
humorists: a wig-wag occasion, as it were. 


@ Genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains, and 
vanity is the patent medicine that kills the pains. 


@ Possibly the wonderful Mr. Burbank, of California, 
might cross the graft evil and make it produce honest fruit. 


The Business Situation 


ARLY autumn saw an unusual condition. The volume 
of business in August was the largest ever recorded in 
that month. Few years have shown so high a condition for 
all the chief agricultural crops. Orders on the books of the 
big iron and steel concerns made the largest aggregate 
known, and the output of pig-iron continued at a rate that 
promised a new high-water mark for the year. Money was 
abundant and credit easy. Bank clearings over the country 
reflected good and increasing trade. In short, everywhere 
appeared the signs of an extraordinary pitch of material 
prosperity; and a fair-weather sailor could scarcely have 
asked for a clearer sky. 

Yet someway nobody seemed particularly enthusiastic 
about it. A person accustomed to following such matters 
was struck by the extreme sobriety with which the organs 
of business expression accepted this haleyon state. Years 
ago a prevision of this condition would have been as 
startling as aglimpse of Paradise. Now one is tempted to 
say that people are bored by it; that the national spirit 
turns away from it, seeking some experience that is not to 
be found in the hackneyed increase of wealth. 

The more the matter is studied the clearer it becomes 
that all the tangible signs—the so-called barometers and 
wide-gauges of trade—tell very little of what is in the mak- 
ing. They give the record of yesterday, but only a feeble 
clew to to-morrow. The real business situation is a state 
of mind. 


How to Get Yourself Noticed 


| Pe oeccepegee in the Middle West, there was a large gath- 

ering of clergy and laymen for the purpose of consider- 
ing a subject which seemed to them of the highest spiritual 
and temporal moment. Naturally, reporters were invited 
to attend, in order that the light generated by the discus- 
sion might spread afar. 

Now it happened—very unfortunately for the conven- 
tion and very fortunately for the reporters—that two dis- 
tinguished delegates quite lost their tempers and spent 
some minutes in making heated remarks to each other, 
with appropriate gestures, until cooler heads succeeded in 
separating them. 


Thus, in the next morning’s prints, the meeting got the. 


column and a half on the front page which all members who 


had the good of the cause at heart had desired; but the 
articles were taken up with lively and light-minded descrip- 
tions of the fierce altercation between the two delegates, 
with a little paragraph at the end saying what the conven- 
tion was about. There was a picture of Delegate A, but it 
had no reference to his thoughtful speech on the weighty 
subject in hand. On the contrary, it was labeled, in fat, 
black type: ‘“‘The man who called a liar.” 

Truly ‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
and nobody knows it better than the city editor. It is un- 
certain whether the public is really interested so much in 
the disfranchisement of Maryland negroes, or autonomy for 
the Filipinos, or the incorporation of moral training in the 
public-school system. But that its discursive attention 
will be instantly caught and riveted by the spectacle of 
one elderly gentleman pulling another’s silvery whiskers 
is perfectly certain. Your novel and practicable plan for 
settling the railway-rate question may be ignored. A 
fatuous world may shut its eyes to the obvious advantages 
of your scheme for reforming the police. But if you think 
the public has no interest in you, just start a divorce suit. 


Modern Cannibals 


M BRUNETIERE, who was a great man until he discov- 
e ered it himself, has come out flatly for war as not only 
necessary, butnoble. He will hear applause from America. 
Once there was a cannibal tribe which, under the influence 
of teachings from what a great many members of the tribe 
regarded as a more civilized source, began to abandon the 
ancient and honorable habit of eating human flesh. Up 
rose a stout defender of tradition, a most excellent, cultured 
cannibal, and cried out: ‘‘We have always eaten human 
flesh, and we always shall! Further, see how much 
stronger and more virtuous we are in every way than our 
non-cannibal neighbors. It is because we live off the 
mighty man’s meat of human flesh that we excel in valor 
and in virtue. If we left off we should become snivelers 
and weaklings!”’ 

It being impossible to dispute this wisdom, the tribe fell 
upon the advocates of snivel and weakness, and killed and 
ate them. 


Under Suspicion 


ihe. public pillories now form a long, long row, and each 

pillory is occupied by an eminently respectable citizen. 
And each citizen has his eyes cast meekly or indignantly 
heavenward as he protests that he is the victim of popular 
misunderstanding, ferociously unjust. The opinion of a 
man upon his own conduct is entitled to a hearing. But 
it is not conclusive. It may be that some of the “‘kings”’ 
and ‘‘barons’”’ and ‘‘Napoleons”’ are unjustly accused. 
It is unfortunate that they have kept such bad company, 
that they are in possession of so much property of which 
they seem unable to give a coherent account. 

Alas, the situation recalls the epigram of the late M. 
Goblet. ‘‘How is it?’ said he. ‘‘Some men are always 
under suspicion; others are never under suspicion.’ Pub- 
lic sentiment may go astray; but it, too, isentitled to justice 
when it persistently agitates about certain men. As a 
rule, clean men are never under suspicion; when a man is 
habitually under suspicion it is because he has fallen into 
the bad habit of being ‘‘there or thereabouts.” 


The Trouble with the Cooks 


HE Russians and the Japanese who attended Mr. Roose- 
velt’s brilliantly successful peace party are still wailing 
about the food they ate at it—about the “‘infamous Ameri- 
can cooking,’’ as one of the Russians phrases it. Any one 
who has ever been in New England instantly knows what 
the trouble is. 

Nowhere else on earth do they get together such fasci- 
nating, deadly, delicious pies, cakes and varieties of hot 
bread asin New England. And they lookso digestible! One 
feels that at last he has found the dreamed-of combination 
of that which delights the sense of-taste with that which 
benefits the health. The unwary Russians and Japanese 
fell before these insidious allurements. They are victims 
not of bad but of good, altogether too good, American 
cooking. 

It is not the rocks in the soil of his farm, but the rocks 
into which New England pie or hot bread transform them- 
selves—once they have traitorously gained admission to 
the body—that discourages the New England farmer into 
flying westward. And he takes hisenemy with him. 


TakKe a Walk 


[° IS important that those of us who lead sedentary 

lives should take exercise; but it is no less important 
that those of us who live chiefly by manual labor should 
do likewise. 

The man who uses one set, or one group of sets, of mus- 
cles all day long will inevitably become deformed, unless 
he corrects the tendency. If he is to retain or to achieve 
symmetry he must take just as much exercise as the man 
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who does not use his muscles at all; but, of course, it mus 
be of a different kind. az: 

There is the value of the open-air and other gymnasiums 
And there is the value of the walk—for, in walking, as i) 
no other form of exercise, except perhaps owl 
the whole body properly exercised. 


Give Us Sleep 


beers. sleep is one of the prime factors in long ay 
resistance to old age, in health, in cheerfulness, ha 
always been recognized by everybody. Yetisthereanothe 
fundamental right that is so persistently, so carelessly, ani 
with such impunity violated as the right to undisturbe 
sleep? Among the rich, among the poor, in city, in country, 
wherever so many as two representatives of the humai| 
race are found, undisturbed sleep is all but unknown 
Bells, dogs, roosters, hammers, whistles, carpet-fiails, 
note a few of the worst offenders, all make their P| 
murdering noises at untimely hours. | 

A few people know the cause of their habitual “belov 
par” condition; the great mass, used from chilies | 
to disturbed or curtailed sleep, does not know it. Baal) 
suffer. 

We know a grea‘ deal about acoustics; many | 
machines to enable the ears to hear better. But why don’ 
our scientists, with the assistance of our clever in 
devise machines that will suspend the faculty of hearin; 
when such suspension is desired? Surely such machine) 
are possible, when dead silence can be artificially produce: | 
in a laboratory by a system of interferences with soun 
waves. 

Give us sleep, men of science! ii. 


| 


The Yellow Benefit : | 


{Miss Chinese imperial edict revolutionizing the civil serv. 
ice examinations from the famous foolishness of thi | 
alleged wisdom of their ancients to the useful and true—| 
and, therefore, splendid —sciences of modern times i is ar 
indication that China is not merely awake, but is | 
up and taking notice. | 
China is on the eve of a transformation to whe Gh 
long history offers no parallel since the Manchus con:| 
quered her and imposed upon her people pigtails an¢| 
perpetual slumber. | 
As all who have studied the Chinese fairly say thas | 
are a fine people in respect both of mind and of ster 
the life of the human race will be vastly enriched. Ss | 
industry and ingenuity, Chinese honesty and perseverance | 
cannot but have far-reaching consequences—and for good 
only. There is a theory to the contrary; but Gres od 
rests upon the barbarous and ignorant notion man 
lives by preying upon man, not by helping and being 
by his fellow-men. 


Saving the ClerK a 


N EXTENSIVE industrial concern has scored heavily 
on Chicago by alleging, as a reason for moving it: 
general office thither from New York, that the many young 
men in its employ would thereby be rescued from a 0 
rupting atmosphere of speculation. This tends to create 
an impression that the air of La Salle Street bears 
save the sweet scent of new-mown hay and the grateful 
odors of the dairy—a suggestion which does scant credit 
to numberless gentlemen who have certainly not spared 
exertion to keep an interest in the ticker alive in the finan- 
cial centre of the Western metropolis. As a matter of fact, 
to do it justice, the most inveterate habitués of the a 
exchange draw breath there without the slightest f 
contracting hay-fever. : 


The incident is interesting, however, as an itiastebiee, 
among many, of the employers’ natural solicitude to pre- 
serve the conscience of his clerk in all its purity. 
are various devices; but the one that has probably 
the best results, taking it by and large, is an exam 
purity in the employer himself. 

In the city whither the industrial concern g 
employer—the head of a large corporation—or 
charged, with grief and wrath, an unfaithful stenogr: 
who had taken advantage of facts learned in his 
capacity to make a deal in the company’s stocks. + 
employee learned these facts by transcribing ‘ 
which showed that the president was taking adva 
of his inside knowledge of the company’s affairs tor 
a deal in its stock.) 

Two clerks in one bank were discovered in emb 
The higher officers of the bank were distressed. — 
had set up an elaborate system for safeguarding 
clerks—forbidding them to enter a saloon, to go 
horse-race, to play cards for money, and so on. 
months later the bank failed. Then it was dis 
that the higher officers had been systematically lo 
it for three years, and requiring various clerks t 
false entries in the books. 

The air that the clerk breathes inside the office i 
as Hopertank s that outside. 7 


r\HE Britishrailways havealways 
_ been subject to government 
-- regulation. It was the logical 
reailt of the requirement of parlia- 
notary charters. No written con- 
siution and no State lines interfere with Parliament, 
wose acts are the supreme law of the United Kingdom. 
Mional conservatism, respect for vested interests, the 
djtrine of an adequate return on capital, and the inevi- 
tzle struggle between the shipper and the carrier have 
‘eted this development. There is an increasing tend- 
ely mm Great Britain toward a modified State social- 
is. Municipalities and other local authorities engage 
irall kinds of business that are left to private enter- 
pie in the United States. They own and run street-car 
lis, for one thing. A natural sequence would be govern- 
mat ownership of the railways, but that is not seriously 
sigested. That possibility was, however, contemplated 
me than fifty years ago when Parliament authorized their 
a(uisition by the Government upon the payment of ten 
p( cent. interest on their cost. This authority, never 
sircised, will probably remain always inoperative for 
resons of expediency, and because of the undue expense. 
T: total capital actually invested in railways is about 
t50,000,000, which at ten per cent. would be an annual 
rge on the Government of $645,000,000. 
‘overnmental action never wholly satisfies, a difficulty 
assarily greater in so delicate a commercial mechanism 
m@ansportation. After making due allowance for the 
Biish extreme attitude of criticism toward all public 
‘irs, and an investigation of existing conditions, it 
ears that British railway regulation has not been an 
arualified success; but it teaches valuable lessons to the 
Uted States that should aid in solving our railroad 
arolems. It has, perhaps, increased the hostile attitude 
of hipper and earrier each toward the other. Both com- 
aln of traffie conditions. The companies would rejoice 
f overnment regulation were abolished. They say it 
mrferes with their business, without benefit to the ship- 
i, and really to their injury, as it prevents freight-rate 
"eictions through the ordinary laws of trade. The ship- 
insist that more practical legislation, less red tape, 
more common-sense and efficiency in administration 
needed. 


| Hard Lines for the Farmer 
ASTATEMENT of existing British conditions is neces- 
+ sary because of their marked differencesfrom our own. 
Pity million people occupy a very smallarea. Ownership 
f and by the ordinary farmer or agricultural laborer is 
Mossible. Land is too valuable for country seats and 
shyting preserves for the rich. Even with all that is avail- 
+h for agriculture under cultivation, more than half the 
1a0n’s food supplies would still have to be imported. A 
e0ulation of which at least seventy per cent. is urban 
mt depend on an outside food supply. Foreign food 
orluets are obtainable at prices that leave the smallest 
nigin of profit to the British farmer, even under most 
arable conditions. He is necessarily sacrificed to the 
eturement of cheap food; but all foreign products are 
d.itted without restriction. Cheap supplies of all kinds 
8 le prevailing doctrine, though vigorously attacked by 
‘hiprotectionists, who would have Great Britain adopt 
‘hioraetice of all other industrial nations. Therefore, not 
‘Vi the railways can be permitted, even if so disposed, 
rant preferential rates to all English products; but 
h “would not be so disposed, because their returns from 
‘h¢ransportation of foreign imports are too profitable. 
4ropean railroads, most of which are government- 
d, grant more favorable rates to exports than to 
Morts. Europe has also splendid natural and artificial 
varways. Her farmers codperate to export their prod- 
1c\and facilitate the shipment of all classes of foreign 
ts to the United Kingdom. This condition handicaps 
A®@ritish manufacturer equally with the British farmer. 
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the British Roads 


By ALBERT HALSTEAD 


Many of the great cities, notably London, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow, are accessible by water. Saving 
of time, therefore, especially with perishable goods, becomes 
the chief incentive to the use of the railways for foreign 
imports and keeps down the freight rates upon them. 
Most of the great manufacturing centres, on the contrary, 
are inland and without water connection—a serious dis- 
advantage. 

The construction of British railways costs enormously. 
It averaged $262,267 per mile, against $117,193 for Europe, 
$61,241 for the United States and $58,210 for other parts 
of the world. British construction seems extravagant, but 
there are no single tracks ; roadbeds are built to last forever, 
and rails are heavier than usual elsewhere, as well as more 
securely tied to the roadbeds. There are no grade cross- 
ings. To the cost of avoiding such crossings neither the 
Government nor the local authorities contributed. The 
British Board of Trade supervised every mile, enforcing 
stringent and often excessive requirements. 


Passing the Hat to the Roads 


RITISH railways have always been commercial enter- 
prises. ‘There were no grants of land, no issuances of 
bonds by local authorities, no government assistance and 
no remission of taxes to aid them. Government and local 
authorities have obstructed rather than helped them. 
They shirk no taxes, but pay their full share, perhaps more. 
Local taxes cost them $22,000,000 a year. This item of 
expense increases $1,200,000 a year. They have no voice 
in local expenditures, even when for the construction of 
competing street-car lines. They have no adequate means 
of protesting against local assessments. They pay the 
national income tax, carry soldiers at greatly reduced 
rates, and the mails on terms fixed by the Government, as 
well as the parcel post. 

Transportation is one of short hauls and small consign- 
ments. The average haul is about twenty-five miles; the 
average consignment weighs under one hundred pounds. 
Perhaps seventy-five per cent. of freight comes in small 
consignments. British shopkeepers do not buy by whole- 
sale. Their capital is on their books, not on their shelves, 
for they give long credit. This is costly for them and in- 
creases railway troubleand expense. Services unknown in 
the United States are performed and charged for by the rail- 
ways. They collect and deliver all freight except the most 
bulky and heavy. Charges for covering and uncovering 
are included in their rates, and make those for short hauls 
very high. Strange items these! Many British cars have 
no roofs and resemble our old wooden coal cars, though 
much smaller. Freight too bulky for box cars—which are 
always small, with low roofs and narrow doors—is loaded 
on open trucks. It has to be covered. Small parcels are 
dispatched by passenger trains. This corresponds to our 
express business. Eight cents will carry a two-pound par- 
cel two hundred miles, compared to twenty-five cents in 
the United States. At two hundred miles and twenty-five 
pounds, the average American and British parcel rates are 
the same, fifty cents; but thereafter for heavier packages 
and greater distances the British rate is much higher. 

One British company runs a slaughter-house, and others 
potato and fruit markets to encourage home agriculture. 
Every railway has its immense warehouses at important 
centres for the storage of freight. Storage and handling 
are free for short periods and afterward a very moderate 
charge is made. Millions are invested in these warehouses 
and pay a very small return. They are of benefit because 
they bring traffic. There are special fish and poultry 
trains for British producers and special meat trains for the 
importers. Many steamships running to the Continent 
are owned and operated by the railways. Two are in 
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JOHN BULL’S RAILWAYS 


The Lesson in Governmental Regulation of 


partnership in this marine business 
with French roads, and others have 
working agreements with the Euro- 
pean government roads. 

For every new mile of road, and 
for all additional authority connected with their business, 
the companies must go to Parliament. This involves heavy 
expense for promoting the legislation; not for bribes, for 
there is no bribery, but to employ parliamentary agents as 
required by parliamentary tradition. It cost one road 
$5000 a mile, it is said, to get its meeded legislation, and 
not one cent was spent improperly. Improvements are 
paid for by the issuance of new stock, and not out of the 
receipts. 

Railway development in the fifties led to company con- 
solidations. The public took fright. Parliament investi- 
gated and passed the act of 1854, really the first practical 
railway regulation, though the Gladstone cheap train act 
of 1842 had initiated third-class passenger service at two 
cents a mile. There had, also, been the act authorizing the 
Government to take over the railways on certain condi- 
tions. The lawof 1854 required every company to provide 
all reasonable facilities for traffic. It prohibited undue or 
unreasonable preference for or against any person, or com- 
pany, or kind of traffic. There the British Government 
foresaw the danger of preferential treatment and prevented 
the upbuilding of the strong against the weak. The result 
of our neglect to appreciate this danger needs no comment. 

An act eight years before required every railway to 
charge the same for freight carried the same distance under 
the same conditions; but no two kinds of traffic were under 
like conditions, or for like distances, so the act was prac- 
tically ineffective. Even the undue preference act of 1854 
was not as useful as intended, because enforceable by 
ordinary law courts which objected to deciding questions 
not strictly legal-and discouraged complaints. This unsat- 
isfactory condition continued, and the railway and eanal 
commission was created in 1873. It was composed of two 
laymen and one lawyer. To it were assigned the enforce- 
ment of the undue preference act and the interpretation of 
other railway laws. It failed to meet expectations, because 
the companies, objecting to having cases brought before 
what was in effect a lower court, appealed to the ordinary 
law courts, and generally won. The act of 1873 also re- 
quired the publication of every rate. Rate-books had to 
be kept at every station. If they did not contain a certain 
rate in force, it was assumed as proof of unfair action. 


A Puzzle and a Parliament 


HE struggle between the railways and the shippers 
continued, especially over charges for terminal services 
—loading, covering, invoicing and the like—which often 
brought the freight rates, particularly for short hauls, 
above the maxima authorized by Parliament in the char- 
tering acts. These acts. were so numerous, and their 
classifications and the rates chargeable so lacked uniform- 
ity, that shippers had the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing them and ascertaining the legal limits of charges. 
Parliament again took up the question and passed the 
act of 1888. It reorganized the railway and canal commis- 
sion, which consists of two members, one of whom is a 
railway expert, appointed on recommendation of the Board 
of Trade for the whole kingdom, and three ex-officio 
judicial members—one for England and Wales, one for 
Scotland and one for Ireland. The commission may sit 
anywhere in the kingdom. No member may own railway 
shares. Three must always sit in a case. Provision is 
made to fill temporary vacancies. Each eommissioner 
gets $15,000 salary. A majority decides, but the jurist 
determines all legal points. It may pass upon the legality 
of any rate, order reasonable facilities for traffic, order 
through rates on application of any railway or shipper, 
determine undue or unreasonable preference and the 
unreasonableness of group rates—which are rates appli- 
cable to localities within reasonable distance of each other. 
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Wonderful Fur Values 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Fall and Winter Catalogue containing every- 
thing in the Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 


No. 19X434. Girls’ Com- 
bination Set, consisting of 
large, stylish flat collar, and 
the latest new shaped muff. 
This exquisite set is made 
é froin the finest quality of 
a White Angora fur, and curly 
lam}'s wool, which is recom- 
mended not only for its rich, 


No, luxurious appearance, but also 
5 foritsdurablewearing qualities. 
19X 434 The set is exactly as illustrated. 
Collar is lined throughout with 

heavy white satin, and the 


muftis finished with a cord. 
It is suitable for a girl up 
to ten years ofage. Noth- 
ing could be more appro- 
priate, more acceptable 
for a present than this 
beautiful set, which is 
shipped by us in a neat 
pasteboard box.It is pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child's 
fur set 

—whiite 
only, 


No. 

19 X 435 
This 
number 
represents the greatest fur 
value ever offered. 
The scarf is of 


Sabled River 
Mink, de- 
signed in the 
very latest 
style, It is 
made of 
full choice 
skins,a full 
double 
thickness 

of fur goes 
around the 
neck, made 


with the en- 
tirely new 
tab effect, orna- 
mented with 
large crocheted 
ornament and head. 
Tabs and scarf are 
lined with extra 
heavy brown 
satin. Finished 
with six large 
Wolverine 
tails, trim- 
med with 

crocheted or- 

naments and chain 

fastening. Thisscar€ 


is recommended not 
only for its rich ap- 
pearance, but also its 
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Included in its powers are the enforcement 
of the rates it decides reasonable and its 
orders as to traffic facilities. It may award 
damages to a shipper if the claim is filed 
within a year from the discovery of the 
unfair treatment, but not in cases of rates 
published in rate-books, except from the 
time when complained of in writing to the 
company if the latter failed to comply in 
reasonable manner. Its decisions may be 
appealed to the High Court of Appeals and 
thence to the House of Lords, but not on 


| questions of fact or of the standing of the 
| complainant. 


Very few appeals are made 
because of the great cost. Not one has been 
taken to the House of Lords. 

Before a suit is brought before the railway 
commission complaint must first be made 
to the Board of Trade. The idea is to 
provide for conciliation, if possible. An as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the railway 
department, Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, on 
complaint from a shipper brings him and a 
railway representative together. The diffi- 
culty is discussed and the assistant secre- 
tary renders a decision. He cannot enforce 
it, but seeks to bring about an amicable 
arrangement. In minor cases he generally 
succeeds. Where an important question is 
involved, that may affect rates generally, 
the railway makes little defense before the 
Board of Trade, fearing to disclose its case 
that may later come before the railway 
commission. Reports of all conciliation 
cases are made regularly to Parliament. 


More Restraint and Less Rein 


Under the act of 1888 provision was made 
that the railways should revise their freight 
classifications and maximum rates and sub- 
mit them to the Board of Trade. That de- 
partment held long hearings and revised the 
companies’ work. Bills based on this re- 
vision were then introduced in Parliament. 
A committee heard both the railways and 
shippers, and drafted new bills. Nine laws 
dealing with the nine leading railways and 
their subsidiary lines, and twenty-six 
others covering the minor railways, were 
then enacted. This legislation was to sim- 
plity classifications and make rates uniform 

y repealing those authorized in the acts 
chartering the companies. These new 
freight rates became operative with the new 
year 1893. Endless labor was involved in 
making new rate-books, for which task the 
companies had an average of less than six 
months. Claiming that they were unable 
to complete the rate-books on time, they 
raised all rates to the new parliamentary 
maxima with the new year. This caused a 
decided advance in freight charges and 
incensed the shippers. Parliament then, 
in 1894, passed an act providing that, de- 
spite authority previously granted to 
charge within certain maxima on the sev- 
eral classes of freight, the companies must 
prove betore the commission that any 
increase cf rate is reasonable. This im- 
proved the situation considerably. 

Notwithstanding Parliament’s efforts at 
simplification, railway rates are still com- 
plex and contain many anomalies. Classi- 
fications, under the eight classes to which 
all freight is assigned by Parliament, are 
often astonishing. Several thousand arti- 
cles are classified. For these there are from 
twenty to forty million rates—how many, 
no one knows. The maximum rates are in 
force, generally, only for local traffic and 
where there is no competition. Other rates 
are much lower, because of competition and 
the belief that traffic will usually not bear 
the maxima. Decided reductions are made 
on goods carried at owner’s risk, in distinc- 
tion to that for which the companies are 
legally liable. Every railway must make 
a rate on every classified article from every 
station to every other station on its line, 
and to stations on its connecting lines. 
Parliament also authorizes, in specified 
cases, charges for greater mileage than ac- 
tually exists for’ costly tunnels, viaducts, 
grades and the like. Rates' are based on 
mileage traffic. 

The charge is made both by manufac- 
turers and agriculturists that the railways 
show grave and decided favors to foreign 
imports to the great injury of British pro 
ducers. This favoritism is manifested, it is 
argued, not only in the lower rates but in 
the better facilities afforded. Docks and 
steamship lines and more rapid service for 
foreign imports are quoted as indications 
of preference for the foreigner against the 
British subject. 

The owner’s risk rate is a peculiar insti- 
tution. Under it shippers can bill their 
goods at much lower rates than when 
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the company assumes the risk. Despite 
this difference, railways were accustomed 
to pay reasonable damage claims on freight 
shipped at owner’s risk. Each claim was 
taken up and decided on its merits. Three 
years ago they concluded this was too ex- 
pensive and that ‘‘owner’s risk’’ should 
thereafter mean what it said. Payment 
would be made for damages only where 
willful neglect by railway employees was 
shown. Of course, that is well-nigh impos- 
sible of proof. Railways admit liability 
for pilfered freight if inspected on delivery, 
but try to prevent inspection before the 
receipt is signed—even where goods are 
damaged by wet, manifestly through em- 
ployees’ neglect. Railways claim, under 
owner’s risk on freight sent by passenger 
train, shippers save thirty-nine per cent., 
and on that by freight train twenty-five— 
an average of thirty-two per cent.; that, 
therefore, though owner’s risk had come 
to mean company’s risk, there is no justifi- 
cation for damage claims. The shippers 
are collecting proof that goods sent at 
owner’s risk, which rates keenness of com- 
petition forces them to use, are more care- 
lessly handled than before the companies’ 
change of policy. Legally the railway posi- 
tion may be unassailable, but this new 
policy has changed the whole shipping 
business, so the shippers say. 

At the same time, railways are enlarging 
the classes of goods that they will take only 
atowner’srisk. Shippers are embarrassing 
the railways in every way, in retaliation, 
by delaying payments up to the point of 
risking suits, sticking to technicalities and 
thus increasing railway expenses in the 
hope of wearing them out. Chambers of 
commerce are taking up the question. To 
further harass the c »mpanies it is contem- 
plated that shippers shall bring all their 
claims into court in separate suits, a most 
costly proceeding for the railways, and 
thus teach the power of shippers’ codpera- 
tion. The question will ultimately come 
before Parliament and may result'in reme- 
dial legislation. But relief from Parlia- 
ment must always be difficult because of 
the number of railway stockholders and 
directors in that body. Certainly there 
the railways have adequate representation. 
In the House of Commons it is said from 
two to three hundred of the 670 members 
are railway shareholders, and in the House 
of [Lords at least fifty per cent. represent 
railway shares and other vested interests. 


What America May Learn 


The lessons taught the United States by 
British experience are plain. The cost of 
procedure before any Federal tribunal that 
may be established to determine questions 
of rates, and others affecting the relations 
of shippers and carriers, must be cheap. 
The minimum expense to the plaintiff in 
Great Britain is estimated to be $2500, and 
some cases have cost six or eight times as 
much. This precludes the small shipper 
from fighting an unfair rate. Provision 
must be made for expediting the trial and 
decision of all cases. Although safeguard- 
ing the interests and rights of both sides, 
appeals from the decision of the American 
tribunal must be limited. They must, also, 
have early hearing to prevent that inter- 
minable delay that characterizes all our 
court processes and wears out and im- 
poverishes our litigants. When final judg- 
ment is given in a case, the rate tribunal 
should have full authority to enforce it 
in others of similar character. Damages 
should be assessable against railroads guilty 
of unfair rates and of violations of the law 
to the disadvantage of individual shippers. 
Even after a new rate has been put in force 
by the tribunal, either party at a later date 
should have the right to renew the fight, 
after a specified time, on proof that con- 
ditions have so changed as to justify a 
revision. Care should be taken, of course, 
that this provision is not used to harass the 
shipper and to punish him for fighting the 
railroad. 

While judicial learning is imperative on 
such a tribunal, the importance of knowl- 
edge of transportation and geographic con- 
ditions must not be overlooked. Perhaps if 
provision were made for some jurists and 
some men of practicalaffairs on the tribunal, 
this point would be met. With these pro- 
visions and such others as our peculiar con- 
ditions require, the American Government 
should be able to deal with the transporta- 
tion problem to the general satisfaction of 
the railroads and the shippers, and in a 


more practical and effective way than has | 


the British Parliament. 
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A. Yankee Trade in Singa- 


pore —By Henry Harrison Lewis 


IERCE we will call him—and that is 

the only bit of fiction in his story. 

By birth he was an American, and by 
profession the traveling representative of 
an American manufacturer of industrial 
railways, which is the trade-name of the 
little narrow-gauge tram lines used on plan- 
tations. 

Well, Pierce happened to be at Hong- 
kong one day early in February not many 
years ago. He had toured Japan and China 
and had dropped down the coast with the 
idea of working around to Bombay, and 
then home. A few hours before the depar- 
ture of his steamer there was handed to 
him a cable message to the effect that a 
consignment of goods sent to an importing 
house at Singapore was imperiled by the 
sudden failure of the house, and ordering 
him to look after the property. 

Pierce remembered the consignment. It 
consisted of about five miles of twelve- 
pound, twenty-inch-gauge track with metal 
ties and other fixtures, twenty-five plat- 
form, cane-carrying cars and a number of 
turntables and switches, which represented 
a pretty good figure. The failure of the 
commission house was entirely unexpected, 
and Pierce realized that it was up to him to 
proves his firm against any serious loss. 

e took the next steamer, and landed at 
Singapore five days later. 

His first duty was to see the commission- 
house people. He found them practically 
bankrupt and already out of business. 
With the aid of a lawyer, Pierce recovered 
possession of the goods in the name of his 
firm, but as the great mass of stuff was 
eating itself up in storage charges, he had 
about decided to ship it back to the United 
States when, one evening, while seated in 
the hotel café, he was approached by a 
former clerk of the defunct commission 
house. 

“Would rhs pay for a tip that may lead 
to a sale of that railway stuff?’’ asked the 
man in a low voice. 

“Would a duck swim? Say, I’d go you 
twenty quid in a minute! A hundred dol- 
lars in gold sovereigns is not to be sneezed 
at. What have you got in your mind?” 

The ex-clerk surreptitiously pointed out 
a burly, red-faced man clad in white linen 
and the pith helmet usually affected by 
planters, who had just taken his seat at an 
adjoining table. 

“That is Vroom, the big sugar-planter 
who recently bought another plantation 
adjoining his old one in Java. He arrived 
here this morning. JI understand he wants 
to see the agency manager who represents 
the German manufacturer of plantation 
tram roads.” 

Pierce gripped his chair. His mind 
harked back to a little affair in Hawaii 
when this same rival had taken an order 
while he was ill and incapacitated in Hono- 
lulu instead of giving him a fairshow. The 
German salesman had said when rebuked 
for it: ‘‘What youthink? Allis fair in love 
and war—and business!” 

Pierce did notloseaminute. Introducing 
himself to Vroom, he laid a_ proposition 
before him then and there. ‘‘I’ve got five 
miles of the best rails made, and twenty- 
five platform cars with everything neces- 
sary for immediate laying,” he said. ‘‘ And 
I’ll make the price as low as the next one.” 

“The Germans sell cheaper than you 
Americans,’”’ said Vroom stolidly. “I 
think I buy from them.” 

Pierce made a rapid mental calculation. 
He knew just what the outfit stood his 
house and what it would cost to reship it 
back to the States. He finally named a 
figure that caused the planter to look at 
him in surprise : 

‘Five miles of twelve-pound rails, twenty- 
five platform cars and all the fixtures?”’ 

Pierce nodded. Vroom thought a mo- 
ment, then he looked up and said with a 
twinkle in his eyes: ‘‘That’s a pretty good 
offer. I like that offer. Now I see what Mr. 
Hoffer, the German agency manager, has 
to say. Perhaps he does even better. He 
will be here to-morrow.” 

Pierce felt rather discouraged as he left 
Vroom, but after an hour’s walk along the 
water-front he hastened back to the hotel in 
a singularly elated frame of mind. He was 
just in time to dispatch a long cable mes- 
sage to his firm before the office closed. 


The following morning, bright and early, 
accompanied by the ex-clerk, he made 
various important calls in certain parts of 
the city. At noon the German agency man- 
ager arrived from Penang, and an hour later 
he, Vroom and Pierce foregathered in the 
café of Vroom’s hotel. 

““Gentlemen, we have a business propo- 
sition before us,”’ said Vroom after a few 
preliminary words. ‘‘I am here to buy a 
plantation railway. I understand both of 
you have the material here in Singapore, 
and I also understand that one lot is as 
good as the other. Now, you know me and 
what my credit is. I am ready to pay cash 
with the usual discount for whatever I buy. 
The lowest price takes it.” 

Hoffer made a few figures on the marble 
top of the table and, after glancing trium- 
phantly at Pierce, named his quotation. 
It was one hundred and fifty dollars lower 
than the American had named. 

“T meet that. I quote the same figure,” 
promptly replied Pierce. 

“You ean’t do it,’’ snarled Hoffer. 

Pierce added quietly: 

“T’ll not only sell the outfit at that price, 
but I’ll also carry it to Batavia and deliver 
it free of freight charges.”’ 

‘“*Donnerwetter! 
fairly shouted the German. 


‘‘Furthermore,’’ continued Pierce, light- | 


ing a cigar, ‘‘I’ll install the plant ready for 
work on Mr. Vroom’s ground.”’ 

Hoffer gasped. This was something en- 
tirely beyond his wildest calculations. It 


was not customary for any manufacturing | ; 
house to do more than deliver an order | 


“F. O. B.” He sprang from his chair 
and paced the floor. 
German shouted: 

“T do the same! I do the same, and 
quick, too! Mr. Vroom, you give me the 
order and I put up that plant on your plan- 
tation quick. Yes, quick!” 

“‘Not any quicker than I will,” said 
Pierce. 

wroee smoked away for a while, then he 
said: 

“T tell you, gentlemen, what I will do. 
Both your prices and offers are equal. I 
make no favorites in this business. You 
know where Batavia is, and you can find out 
the location of my new plantation. The 
one who gets his railway in Batavia first 
getstheorder. Thatsettlesit,eh?’’ 

Pierce leaned back in his chair. 
cept that,’’ he said quietly. 

“T’ll win that race if I have to carry the 
stuff on my back!”’ cried Hoffer. 

With that he was out of the door. Pierce 
smiled and smoked his cigar as if there was 
no such thing as strenuous salesmanship on 
earth. Vroom eyed him curiously. Pres- 
ently he said: 

“Going to give it up?” 

“Not on your life!” 

“Then why don’t you get what you 
Yankees call a ‘hustle’ on you? Hoffer, 
he’ll be getting his stuff ready for shipping 
by now.” 

“T am in no great hurry,” yawned 
Pierce. ‘Plenty of time. I expect Hoffer 
will be back here pretty soon. Suppose we 
draw up a contract in the mean time.” 

This operation took the better part of a 
half hour, and before the ink was fairly dry 
the German agent burst into the room. 
He shook his fist at Pierce and swore in- 
coherently. 

‘“What’s the matter?” asked Vroom. 

‘Let him tell it,’’ grinned Pierce. 

Hoffer dropped into a chair and mopped 
his streaming face. 

“Ven I go out to get transportation, 
what do I find?” he said almost plaintively. 
“T go to one boat, und they say they vas 
chartered mit an option for three days. I 
go to another und they say the same. Und 
a third. The only other boat in port is no 
good already. I could get him, but he take 
a veek to go by Batavia. It is a Yankee 
trick. Bah!” 

Vroom chuckled until his ponderous body 
fairly shook. 

‘“‘Mr. Hoffer,’’ said Pierce, ‘‘I beg to differ 
with you. It was not a trick, but what we 
call a long shot in the States.” 

He flecked the ash from his cigar and 
added with a smile, ‘‘They say that all 
is fair in love and war—and business, you 
know. Just score one for us.” 
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Why Mrs. Fiske Objected 


RS. FISKE has her own ideas about 
how a company should be rehearsed. 
Being herself of an extremely nervous tem- 
perament, and more than likely to be at her 
worst on a first night—so she declares—she 
has reason to know how fatal it is for actors 
to overwork, and especially to worry, in 
the course of preparation. Many a dismal 
failure, she says, might have been avoided 
if managers would remember that their 
people are human beings. Her idea is to 
begin with a new piece months in advance, 
soas to be able to give her company a long 
respite before the final test. She may not 
know it, but all sensible athletic trainers 
have come to a precisely similar conclusion. 
One day, after a performance of Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler, a friend of hers brought a 
party he had taken to the theatre to see her 
behind the scenes. 

“JT have heard,” exclaimed a young 
woman with a burst of enthusiasm, ““that 
you are perfectly wonderful at rehearsals!” 

Mrs. Fiske bit her lip, somewhat in pique, 
perhaps, but with a keenly humorous 
twinkle in her eye, and retorted: 

‘“Do you know, there are things I had 
rather have said about my acting!” 


Maude Adams’ Narrow Escape 


T IS not time yet to revive anecdotes of 

the youth of Maude Adams and Ethel 
Barrymore; but the fact that they are both 
starring in Barrie plays this year hag re- 
called an incident of the days when they 
were on the lower rungs of the ladder. 
When Miss Adams was John Drew’s first 
leading lady, in Rosemary, Miss Barrymore 
had the part of the maid-servant. They 
roomed together in a side street near the 
theatre. A friend of Miss Adams called 
toward the end of the performance to take 
her home. As they were coming out at 
the stage-door a messenger delivered a 
note from Miss Barrymore, who, ‘having 
finished what she had to do, had left the 
theatre some time before. It was written 
in a scrawl that betokened both haste and 
extreme anxiety. ‘‘Come this minute,” 
it read, “or it will be too late!” Miss 
Adams caught her breath in alarm and 
fairly flew round the corner. Miss Barry- 
more welcomed her with open arms anda 
deep sigh of relief. It was the day the 
ghost walks, and having got her pay 
(twenty dollars, and twenty-five on the 
road) she had blown in the margin of pocket- 
money on two quarts of ice cream, which 
was melting by the minute. 


Back to the Paradox for Bernard 


HE fate of Bernard Shaw’s latest and 
most ambitious play, John Bull’s Other 
Island, suggests that paradox is a self- 
limited disease, even in the case of the most 
brilliant. 

One by one the irrepressible Trish wit has 
turned inside out all natural instincts and 
humanemotions. He burst upon the Lon- 
don public with the declaration that he 
was an atheist, an anarchist and—horrid 
climax!—a vegetarian. He wrote a novel 
attacking marriage as “‘the irrational knot.” 
Then he wrote a play, Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion, tochampion a great evil. In Candida 
he made his heroine an exponent of some- 
thing very like a dangerous morality. In 
other pieces he attacked the English people 
as self-deluded hypocrites. By and by he 
got married, and then he wrote a play, Man 
and Superman, to prove that in matrimony 
the man isa victim to the woman, bent on 
fulfilling her destiny as a mother. Every- 
thing he wrote was absolutely brilliant, and, 
in its paradoxical way, stimulating. But 
the British public would have none of 
Shaw. Then he announced that not only 
he himself, but Ibsen, too, was better than 
Shakespeare. Even this did not win a 
hearing from the Briton. 

In New York, however, he found a public 
capable of tolerating his perversity for the 
stimulating joy of his wit. Then he wrote 
a farce, making out that the American pub- 
lic was so stupid as to admire him. Man and 
Superman, given only a few times in Eng- 
land, has here been filling a vast theatre 
nightly; but when a single librarian put his 
ban on the book, Shaw rose and called us 
all provincial, the victims of “‘Comstock- 
ery,” and boasted that in the England that 
denies him he is comparatively free. 


The end came lately. In John Bull’s 
Other Island he has for once treated a grave 
question seriously. Except for one thing, 
the play would have been a masterpiece of 
intellectual comedy—and that was that 
Shaw attempted in it the portrayal of 
real men and normal emotions. The re- 
sult would have been revolting —if it had 
been anything at all. The public that had 
so long and so patiently laughed with Shaw 
were bored until they found a sorry respite 
in laughing at him. So it’s back to the 
paradox for Shaw, and the category of 
second-rate things. 


Making London Howl 


NE of the most original and finished of 
our pee Mr. Gillette is also 
one of the slowest in composition. His 
Clarice, which he has just produced in 
London, comes after an interval of almost 
five years. Its reception at the hands of the 
English critics was not warm; and the audi- 
ence punctuated the performance with re- 
peated cries of ‘‘Louder!” His greeting 
there in Sherlock Holmes, however, was 
even more hostile, the gallery booing him 
roundly; and, in spite of it, the play and 
performance proved an almost sensational 
success. 

J. M. Barrie cabled Mr. Charles Frohman 
that, in his judgment, the play would suc- 
ceed if Mr. Gillette would make the per- 
formance move a little more quickly. It is 
not unlikely that, under the stress of the 
first night, he overdid his very effective 
methods of repression and deliberation. 


No Second Rip 


Me modern play-goers, if they search 
their memories, will find that their 
earliest vivid impression of the theatre is 
a simple-minded village loafer, who has 
been driven from his home on a stormy 
night, and who, high up on a mountain, en- 
counters a stooping and bearded spook with 
a barrel on his shoulder. The rest of Rip 
Van Winkle has perhaps faded from that 
early recollection. Until Joseph Jefferson 
died it seemed likely that when we had 
sunk into second childhood, and all else had 
ceased to interest, we might still find de- 
light in those mute conversations with 
Hendrik Hudson’s ghostly crew. That 
hope has lately been revived, but only to 
be dashed. 

The late actor’s son, Thomas Jefferson, 
who was said to resemble his father, and 
who, during his later years, had on special 
occasions spelled him in the part, presented 
his performance at Wallack’s Theatre for 
general approval. It was his intention, 
if he succeeded, to appear in leading thea- 
tres in all the big cities of the country. But 
he did not succeed. The audience, which 
had, quite unreasonably, of course, ex- 
poses to find the son a young man, found 

im, instead, a wrinkled man of fifty. He 
resembled his father chiefly in the fact that 
he was past all semblance of the youthful 
Rip. The quaintness and arch distinction 
of the greatest of American comedians was 
lacking; the sparkle of his eye, the mellow 
sunlight of his face and the melting ten- 
derness of his voice, all were clouded and 
subdued. It was a melancholy, almost pain- 
ful, occasion. When Rip exclaimed: “‘ And 
are we then so soon forgot?” every heart 
must have cried No! But though dear to 
memory, the elder actor was lost to sight 
and to hearing. The audience left the 
theatre with the heavy conviction that the 
real Rip, the dear Rip, was forever dead. 


Gone Before Going 


fese STROLLERS, which occupies the 
old house of the New York Yacht Club 
on Madison Avenue, near the Square, is 
rapidly rising into prominence, but is still, 
as it seems, struggling with the question of 
debit and credit. After one of their recent 
“‘strolls’’ the club auctioned off to their 
guests certain of the very remarkable col- 
lection of posters that adorns their walls. 
Among the rest was a portrait of Miss Irwin, 
who had just ‘‘obliged”’ with a coon song. 
When the bidding began Miss Irwin got up 
uncomfortably, and made her way out. 
Near the door she was stopped by a party 
of friends at one of the tables, who urged 
her to remain. Miss Irwin shook her head 
and remarked as she passed on: ‘‘I must 
be going before Iam gone.” 


November 11, 1. 


DIAMONDS 
Sell TH EMSELVES 


strikes your fancy. DON’T PAY 
ANYTHING until you’re suited. Just 
ask, and we'll send you the stone in any 
style of setting you may select, changes paid, — 
When it comes, examine it, test it, ; 
prove it as carefully and painstakingly as 
WE do before we send it out. Make sure that 
it’s just as represented in every way—even 
BETTER than you expected. Then, if you're 
thoroughly pleased, pay a Fifth of the price 
down and the balance in Eight Monthly Pay- 
ments. But if the stone is not all you caper 
even in the smallest particular, send it ri ; 
back, and you Owe us Nothing. That’sthe 


Marshall Method 


It means nothing more nor less than square, honest deal- 

ings—a pleased customer every time or Nothing to Pay. 
The result is a constantly growing army of Satisfied Cus 
tomers who have implicit confidence in us, and we in them. 


Which of These Shall We Send? qa 


See these beauties. Every one in 14 K Solid Gold. The Diamond is shown Actual 
Size. Just say the word and we’ll send the one you select without asking for 1 penny, 
Each stone is a TRUE GEM—absolutely blue white color—of unusual gg = 
brilliancy and fire—not a flaw anvwhere. You can tell the difference F 
between one of these flawless gems and the ordinary commercial stones the | 
moment you take it in your hands. Write today and ask for Catalogue | 
(1200 illustrations) and our book ‘‘ Holiday Suggestions.’ The exchange 
value of any Marshall Diamond bought previous to March, 1903, is 20 per 
cent. in advance of the purchase price. { 


Here Are Prices of the Rings Illustrated 
$94 for ring A, payable $18.80 down and $9.40 per month; $86 


all cashin ¢en days . .. 9. . « 
$60 for ring B, payable $12 down and $6 per month; all @: ! 
cash tmitenidays: > eae 0 ee. PAE te eee $55. 
$37 for ring C, payable at $7.40 down and $3.70 per month; ¢ 
all cash in ten days . Ce a ee $34. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc., 101 State St., Chicago, Il. 


W.S. HYDE, Jr., President. A.S. TRUE, Secretary. 


; J UST ask us to send you any stone that 


Rare wine from a tin cup would 
lose its charm. 7 

Your most earnest business argu- 
ment lacks in power when written on 
poor paper. | 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


is good paper. We do not say it’s the 
best. We say it 1s good, and request 
you to pass comparative judgment. 


That OLD HampsHIRE Bond is good paper for commercial 
stationery is the testimony of discriminating business men—many 
of them have told us it is the best. - | 

Prove this for yourself —have your printer show you the OLD , 
HAMPSHIRE BonpD Book of Specimens, or 
better still, write us for a copy. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of OLD HAmpsHIRE BonD. Please 
write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, baal: 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“A Road of a Thousand Wonders,’ beginning in the sun- 
blessed land of perpetual spring, winding along the cliff- 
studded crest of the blue Pacific, plunging through valleys of 
fruit and flowers, over billowing hills and majestic mountains, 
around and around snow-crowned Shasta into the Rose City 
of Oregon. 

That, in a word, is the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 

ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company, from Los Angeles 
to Portland; 1300 miles of the most inspiring, bewildering, 
educational, health-bestowing country that wonder-lover ever 
dreamed about. 
_ Every turn of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE 
isa revelation. Every mile gives new coloring, new life, new 
greatness to this ever-changing panorama, and you must not 
stop until you reach the end, for even if you live as long as the 
world endures, you will never find another trip that equals 
“The Road of a Thousand Wonders.” 


A FEW OF THE THOUSAND 


Leaving behind with many a regret, Los Angeles, the City 
of Angels, the country where every day is May-day, with its 
orange groves and garlands of flowers, its palm-bordered vistas, 
its seaside and mountains, the first stop should be 


CAMULOS 


the home of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” The old 
ranch house, the quaint old chapel, the Indian pestle and 
mortars, the stone olive presses of a hundred years ago, are 
all here amid oranges and lemons, walnut, olive and rose trees, 


SAN BUENAVENTURA 


Here is the first of the many old Spanish Missions you visit 
on the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE, each one 
charming you with its rare art treasures, priceless books, 
ancient robes of the Franciscan Friars, and sweet-toned bells 
on their rawhide thongs, ringing as they did over a hundred 
yearsago. At San Buenaventura you could listen for a week 
to the lore of Father Grogan, but ‘‘ The Road of a Thousand 
Wonders” calls you to see the most gorgeous series of marine 
and mountain masterpieces Nature ever painted. Fora century 
of miles and more the train threads the green-graced foothills 
and mountains within a stone flip of the ever-changing Pacific. 
Every curve, every bend of the roadway displays another 
picture, until you are fairly spellbound with the glory of it all, 
In the meantime you have stopped at beautiful 


SANTA BARBARA 


where spring and summer keep house together the year round, 
and welcome you alike in December and July. 

The magnificent Hotel Potter; the never-tiring drives; the 
invigorating sea-bathing; the awe of the mountains; the in- 
spiration of the flowers; the fascination of fishing and catching 
something worth while; the charm of the Santa Barbara Mission, 
where sombre-robed friars welcome everyone as they did the 
hidalgos in days of yore, all this and more you find to hold you 
at Santa Barbara, but the train arrives and your itinerary says 
‘Call aboard”’ for PISMO. This is a new resort where the 
never-silent waves have formed a 22-mile beach of indescrib- 
able beauty and planned the greatest bathing Mecca of future 
generations, From Pismo it is but a step to 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


where the Christianizing Fathers wrought another link in 
their chain of Missions. Here also is the location of Fremont’s 
earthworks, making San Luis Obispo one of the important 
historical points in California. 

From San Luis Obispo the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company follows the path 
of the padres over the heights of the Santa Lucia Mountains to 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


where the park-surrounded hotel of the same name bids you 
welcome, while you are rejuvenated by the nature baths of 
hot sulphur water and soothing peat, where the Indians 
cured their ills centuries before the first pilgrimage of the 
paleface. Every page of Paso Robles Hot Springs’ 
history teems with miracles wrought by these 
springs, now enshrined in a marble bathing palace. 


DEL MONTE 


is a playground which one readily believes was once 
inhabited by the gods and fairies of mythology; a 
126-acre park to which every clime has contributed 
her rarest specimens in the creation of a haven for 
the botanist, the nature lover, the health seeker, the 
golf lover, the polo player. Here, too, among many 
Others, is that far-famed 17-mile drive—the road of 
things curious, weird and uu believable—through 
historical Monterey, with all its landmarks of early 
California; through the cypress forest of mystic 
origin which sets you thinking of things super- 
natural; around the spray-washed cliffs and pebbled 
sands of Monterey Bay, back to the hallowed Mis- 
sion of Carmel. Usually those who stop at Del Monte 
find it irresistible, but those who are to see a thou- 
sand wonders must leave it for the time, and journey 
through the Pajaro Valley, that realm of verdure, 
that kaleidoscope of colors to 


panniso nope THE BIG TREES OF SANTA CRUZ 
$ the oldest living things on earth. Before the 

Big Trees of California you new in ees 

y They are so much greater than anything 

SA@N MIGUEL you ever ea gine they ate so far beyond 

anything with which you have to compare 

PASO ROBLES} them that you are awe-stricken; your 
ATASCADERO emotions are indescribable; you want to 


SANTA MARGARITA 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 


be alone to compass them with the mind, 
to believe that what you see is really true. 
Next you halt at San Jose, in the Santa 


Clara Valley, that sea of blossoms, where 
eo SOB RACE six million trees in bloom make the cherry 
“ blossoms of Japan look like a pea 


SURF 


patch. Here, with the Hotel Vendome as 


headquarters, you visit Santa Clara, with its relic-stored 
Mission, and that tomb among the clouds — 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY 


Like a castle from the goblin book mother read, the Lick 
Observatory shines white aud clear on the summit of Mt. 
Hamilton, from which can be seen the mosaic panoraina of the 
Santa Clara Valley; the rugged peaks of the Santa Cruz 
mountains; the bay of San Francisco; the restless Pacific far 
beyond ; the San Joaquin Valley and the snow-capped summits 
of the Sierras. 

From San-Jose to San Francisco the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company is a 
myriad of surprises until you reach Palo Alto, the home of that 
great educational monument, 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


a work of love in which thirty millions of dollars have been de- 
voted to completing the grandest temple of learning ever 
erected. The Moorish architecture of the early California 
Missions, the perfectly equipped buildings, each a college in 
itself, are alone worth hours of study. The Memorial Chapel 
calls you back again and again to marvel at the mosaic covered 
walls, the memorial windows of stained glass, the altar of pure 
white Carrara, the pulpit of stone and priceless bronze lectern. 
The glory of the coloring as the golden sun gives startling life 
toall these masterpieces of the Old World, holds you spell- 
bound and thoughtful, and when you finally step quietly away 
it is with the greatest reverence in the heart for those who have 
blessed the world with such an edifice. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the gateway to the Orient, the key of commerce to come, the 
most fascinating metropolis of this or any otherage, commands 
you to forget there is sucha thing as time, and invites you to 
dwell within her gates, and see those sights which make of her 
the Naples, the Rome, the Paris, the Budapest of America. 
With the famous Palace Hotel or the luxurious St. Francis as 
a center, a different trip can be taken every day in the year, and 
some of the nights, in seeing the Golden Gate with its tropical 
park; the Presidio, where Uncle Sam _ guards the harbor; 
Alcatraz Island, the military prison of the Pacific; Fort Winfield 
Scott; Fort Mason; the Navy Yard on Mare Island; Mt. 
Tamalpais; the Cliff House, Seal Rocks and Sutro Heights, 
not forgetting Chinatown with all its mystery and superstition. 
From San Francisco the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company carries you directly 
northward through the picturesque Sacramento Valley, to the 
stage on which was played the first act in the drama of ’49. 


SACRAMENTO 


To those who love the history of their land, the capital of 
California is an inexhaustible archive, a city of landmarks, the 
most important of which is the Fort of General Sutter, the 
place to which John Marshall brought the news of the first 
discovery of gold. Sutter’s Fort is now a veritable museum of 
the days of '49, 

The Crocker Art Gallery of the capital city addsan extra at- 
traction for lovers of rare old art, its walls being covered with 
the finest collection of Dutch and Flemish treasures in America. 

North from Sacramento this wonderful road of the Southern 
Pacific Company lies through a Garden of Eden. Every town 
holds something of interest—Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, 
Vina, Red Bluff, Redding, all extending an inviting hand to 
the sight-seeker, the hunter, the fisherman, the investor. At 


CHICO 


Uncle Sam has established his Plant Introduction Station, 
where marvelous experiments are carried on the vear round 
in the culture of flowers, fruits, nuts and vegetables for the 
benefit of mankind. From here “The Road of a Thousand 
Wonders” climbs through the beautiful canyon of the Sacra- 
mento, winding, turning, twisting, tunneling, with every caprice 
of the gold-laden river, parallel with rugged crags, peaks and 
tablelands, until the eyes shut in sheer bewilderment to open 
in amazement at the most eerie of all queer rock formations, 
Castle Crags. Cold and gray and impregnable, they stand 
4ooo feet high, a splintered heap, serrated like the fangs of 
some great mastodon, guarding the lake behind it, where 
floats an army of ravenous, silvery trout. Next on the time- 
table is that superlative of all mountain resorts, 


SHASTA SPRINGS 


situated on a plateau amid an endless succession of moun- 
tains, forests, streams, cascades, wonderful waterfalls and 
mineral springs—the fount of Shasta Water, that sparkling, 
bubbling, snapping drink of health, syphoned in all its purity 
from the heart of Shasta. 

Over the mountains and under the mountains, too, you go 
to Sisson, and from the plaza of that famous inn of California 
history, Sisson’s Tavern, now modernized into a charming 
resort hotel, you worship this white-crowned monarch of the 
mountains, this glacier-capped rival of the Matterhorn — Mt, 
Shasta — 14,444 feet above the sea. 

Leaving Sisson really seems like bidding good-bye to civili- 
zation, Dashing into the wilds of the Siskiyou Range, around: 
and around Mt. Shasta, seeing it from every point of view, 
with Castle Crags and Black Buttes rivaling each other for 
second place, you enter a region where railroad engineering 
reaches the climax of its daring. Clinging to the very sides of 
many a precipice, over dizzy heights, doubling, looping, 
skirting this cliff and that, creeping along the canyon edge, 
but ever climbing until the summit is reached at Siskiyou, the 
hunting grounds of old-time tribes, where the game still trails 
in wait for the white man. Here is the domain of the hunter, 
where deer and bear, geese, ducks, snipe and pheasants can 
be had within gunshot of the track. And soit continues to the 
very threshold of 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


a city that exemplifies the true American spirit ; that challenges 
any one to find another environment of such beautiful rivers, 
lofty mountains, placid lakes, and silent forests; that repre- 
sents the end or beginning, as you wish, of ‘‘The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders’”—the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Company. 

For those who contemplate the Pacific Coast — California 
and Oregon—and are interested in seeing this great country 
to the best advantage, a beautifully illustrated book is now on 
press. It will be mailed complimentary to all making applica- 
tion to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, 915 Merchants Ex- 
change, San Francisco, California, who will also 
answer every question regarding time, cost, 
itinerary and trains, 
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Summit of 
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Fishing in Klamath River, 
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Se 
Sutter’s Fort, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


BOOK LEAVES 


SIR WILLIAM OF THE HOT HEART— 
RED SAUNDERS IS KNIGHTED AND GOES 
A-VENTURING. 


q Red Saunders is more interesting in short 
stories than in anovel. There is something 
fulminative, sudden-and-soon-over about 
the gentleman’s habit of life that suited the 
more compact form better. ‘Sir William 
of the Hot Heart’’ his mother dubbed him, 
and throughout his life the name stuck. 
“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ he says, ‘‘whether a 
thing is wise or not—in fact you never can 
tell whether a thing zs wise or not—but if it 
has size to it, it suits me.’’ There were sev- 
eral sizable moments in Mr. Saunders’ life 
and he is at his best in recounting them 
singly. Told sequentially they have too 
much the effect of beads on a string, and 
the original philosophy and direct personal 
observation that give them value individ- 
ually are broken and scattered in the effort 
for continuity. The story belittles the inci- 
dent and the incidents clog the story. 

Saunders, as we have known him here- 
tofore, is a grown man. In Plain Mary 
Smith (by Henry Wallace Phillips: The Cen- 
tury Company) he tells the story of his green 
boyhood and raw youth. Beginning in 
New England, and ending in Central Amer- 
ica, the action is spattered with coloring of 
quaint characterization and sudden lights 
of apt comment. You know the New Eng- 
land spinster of pronounced views? Such 
a one was Mary Ann McCracken. Mr. 
Saunders from the distance of maturity 
pays her a reflective tribute. ‘‘She’s the 
only human being I ever met that did just 
exactly what he, she, or it sweetly d d 
pleased todo. In that way she’s restful to 
remember.’’ One more: “‘I learned the 
reason why the Spanish American incor- 
porated the revolution in his constitution. 
It’s because of the scarcity of theatres. If 
there was a theatre for every ten inhabi- 
tants, and plays written where everybody 
was a king, peace would settle on Spanish 
America like a green scum on a frog-pond.”’ 
That, gentle reader, might almost be called 
statecraft. : 

The book is too good to quarrel with, and 
merely to say that the short stories were 
better is only to expressa preference. Such 
as it is, it had to be, and its very merits are 
the causes of its defects. 


SIX STORIES OF SQUALID HOMES AND 
SPLENDID MANSIONS WHICH ‘‘ARE FOR 
You.’’ ARE YOU FOR THEM? 


@ The difficulty with John Luther Long 
appears to be a lack of the critical fac- 
ulty as applied to his own work. He has 
a delicate sentiment, but it frequently 
spills over into sentimentality on the most 
trivial provocation. He has humor, but it 
does not save him from extravagance. He 
has tact in the manipulation of words, and 
moments of singularly affecting, direct and 
simple utterance, but not the quality of 
personal distinction, the fastidious self- 
restraint, that sets the best work above the 
contagion of the commonplace. In the 
story called The Loaded Gun (one in the 
collection now brought out by The Mac- 
millan Company under the title Heimweh) 
this is the sentiment put into the mouth of 
the wounded drunkard, dimly becoming 
conscious, in the quiet of the hospital under 
the gentle ministerings of his nurse, of the 
disorder of his life: 


“What was it mother used to say?” 

Finally he remembered it. 

“Always be gentle to all women. 
For some of them are mothers, and all 
of them are daughters of mothers.”’ 


This is true; but as a practicable work- 
ing theme it has a value precisely equiva- 
lent to the opinions of Bernard Shaw’s 
enemy, The Queen’s Reader of Plays, whose 
ideas, says Mr. Shaw, had, in the course of 
nature, become quite obsolete. Heimweh, 
the leading number of the six, and the one 
from which the book takes its name, is the 
story of the mother of those five sons who 
“‘died gloriously on the field of battle.” 
She had no pride, ‘‘solemn’’ or otherwise, 
in laying ‘‘so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom.” . “She cared 
nothing for the ‘cause,’ or for ‘freedom.’ 
They were dead.”” Now nobody can deny 
the noble worth of that theme. But does 
it not jar a little on one’s inbred rey- 
erence for the truth, that the mother of 
Mr. Long’s story should be Pennsylvania 


German, whereas we all know perfectly well 
that the mother of Abraham Lincoln’s letter 
was from New England ? 

Nevertheless, Heimweh is a story of more 
than ordinary merit, and _ Liebereich, 
another Pennsylvania German story, is 
second to it only. In writing as simple, as 
tender and as sincere as this, it is not diffi- 
cult to forgive eccentricities of history or 
idiosyncrasies of punctuation. Mr. Long’s 
pages remind one of Murray’s comment on 
Byron’s manuscript, that the poet had 
never progressed beyond the schoolboy 
dash and comma. Besides these two there 
are four others, kindred in varying degree, 
as the author, perhaps a little fulsomely, 
indicates in his dedication: 


Whether you be sick with longing 
for these squalid homes on earth where 
love is never sure, or for those splen- 
did mansions in our Father’s House 
where it waits always—these are for 
you. 


q‘‘OncE WHEN I WAS TALKING with 
Doctor Holmes,’’ has written President 
Eliot, ‘“‘about the best pleasures in life, he 
mentioned, as one of the most precious, 
frequent contact with quick and well-stored 
minds in large numbers.’’ And just as one 
enjoys talking with one’s friends, so one 
enjoys talking about them. Good books 
become friends, and it is the pleasure of 
discovery, of comparison, of understanding, 
“of frequent contact with quick and well- 
stored minds” that gives to literary criti- 
cism its value. Good criticism helps a man 
to a knowledge of the history and a share 
in the activities of the human family. 

Such a volume as Makers of English 
History, by W. J. Dawson (Fleming H. 
Revell Company), will fill companionably 
the leisure of any reader who has a speak- 
ing acquaintance with English literature. 
The short essays which compose it cover 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Jane Austen, 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Steven- 
son and lesser names between. They build 
no body of constructive criticism, they dis- 
cover no delicately-flavored hours of subtle 
appreciation; there are none of those 
flashes of personal intuition, and little of 
the ‘‘packed phrase,” the ‘“‘brief poignant 
word,” or of that wider correlation with the 
slow round of age-long thought that make 
of the great essays beacons, guides and 
counselors; but they are well informed, 
open minded, mellow and kindly: time 
spent on them will not be wasted. 


@ ONE OF THE BEST EXPRESSIONS of the 
healthy movement toward an outdoor life 
which the past five years have witnessed 
has been the opening of school-gardens in 
many cities where children are taught, at 
first hand, a practical sort of botany. It is 
this, perhaps, that has moved Alfred Bige- 
low Paine to the writing of A Little Garden 
Calendar (Henry Altemus Company). Mr. 
Paine gives the children a full year among 
the flowers, and his knowledge is so thor- 
ough and his language so clear that the 
little volume should prove quite as valu- 
able to its juvenile audience as did A Hardy 
Garden and that ilk to elder ears. 


@ TALES OF THE FISH PATROL, by Jack 
London (The Macmillan Company), do not 
hold the level the author’s recent work has 
given his public the right to expect of him. 
The seven connected short stories of which 
the book is made up—well told, adven- 
turous and active—fail to be notable in 
style or memorable in matter. They have 
the air of very high-class juvenile special 
articles written to order at the suggestion 
of some sublimated Sunday editor. 


q For ALL CLASSES AND CONDITIONS of 
farmers—those who have been, those who 
are, those who are about to be and those 
who would like to be—The Fat of the Land, 
by John Williams Streeter, is one of the 
most entertaining and informing booksever 
written. Weare glad to see that it is now 
republished in paper covers at a more rea- 
sonable cost by The Macmillan Company. 


Q THERE IS Not MucuH to besaidof The Yel- 
low War (McClure, Phillips & Co.) except 
that its battle seenes—and it is nothing but 
battle seenes—are vivid—with the realism 
of the newspapers’ office-made ‘report 
from the front.” 
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134 Solid gold links . . §2.50 
686 Solid gold locket . 4.50 | 
9370 Sterling silver hat pin .30 | 
10302 Violet pattern coffee | 
spoon, ea.,50c, doz, 5.00 | 

10285 Violet tea spoons, } 
doz. 8.00 | 


Stock Pins 
288 Solid gold, plain . $0.65 
307 Solid gold, plain... .75 
310 Solid gold, plain . .85 
328 Solid gold, pearls . 1.00 
478 Goldplate,beadedge .25 
485 Gold plate, pearl. . 25 
655 Sterling silver, plain .25 


Sterling Silver Brooches 


Scarf Pins 
7 Pearls, solid gold . $1.25 
Head, pearl, s. gold 1.50 
Wishbone, solid gold .50 
Wishbone, ster. silver .20 
Maple leaf, ster. silver .20 
Ruby eyes, ster. silver .35 


9318 Owls, gray ..... $0.35 
9332. Wishbone. .... . 335) 


9335. Mapleleaf ...).. .35 
CEY GMP SEIN? cubptos her aueks 35 
Solid Gold Brooches 
696 Pearlcrescent ... $2.75 

712 Baroque pearls, 


q 
Our catalog T pictures the | 
complete Violet pattern, 
fi 


9016 Handy pin, holly . $0.35 diamond 25.00] Solid Gold Neck Chains % 
9305 Crescent). =. i& 5 6 < -40| 722 Pearls and baroques 4.00] 219 Neckchain,13in.. $2.00 434A Solid gold signet 
O33) VHeartt. = ere eae 25ill Fee PearisiGy seen ween 4.00] 224 Neck chain, 13%in. 2.75 ring 


ery tot re 781 Crescent, pearl... 1.50] 231 Beadnecklace,14in. 10.00] 457A Diamond ring . . 10000 | 

Our Catalog T is now ready for mailing. The book illustrates over 9000 articles — Diamonds, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Leather, | 
Ebony, Toilet Goods, Watches, Rings, lable Ware, etc. We can give the best service possible; we guarantee every article we | 
sell; we assume all risk; we return your money if you ask it. Most important of all, we save you one-third of your purchase — 
money by selling “‘ Direct From Workshop."' Buying from us you save the profits of the jobber, the wholesaler and the retailer, | 
We want every lover of artistic jewelry ; every person who intends to make a holiday gift, to have a copy of our beautiful catalog | 
—sent post-paid upon receipt of your address. WRITE NOW. : | 


' BAIRD-NORTH CO., GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, 262 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Keith’s Konqueror 
Shoes for Men 


Prepaid to any part of the U. S. for $3.75 
817 


No.120, Corona Patent Colt, 
Single Sole Blucher, 
Stag Last. 


No, 817, Gun Metal Calf, 
Sinzle Sole Button, 
Hobo Last, 


No. 220, Corona Patent Colt, 
Single Sole Bal. 
Dic Last. 


Linings moulded to normal lasts: No wrinkles: A wide tread: 
Full play to all the toes: Body weight evenly distributed. 


The Sled that Steers 


EATS every other sled because the steering bar curyes the spring steel 

B runners. This steers the sled without dragging the foot or scraping the | 

runner sidewise, so it goes a great deal faster and much farther. Draws 
like any other sled but is lighter and pulls easier. Steering makes it safe from 
accident — saves its cost by saving shoes — prevents wet feet and colds. With spring 
runners, pressed steel supports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it Is li 
practically indestructible, and handsomely finished. It is the only sled that g} 
properly control. Ask at your dealer’s, and don’t take anything else. If they 4 
keep it, let us know. Model Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it works and give you lots of fun 
free by mail with illustrated booklet giving full information regarding sizes and pric 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. Patentees and Manu! 
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| Vance Thompson 

| Who Sees Diplomatic Mysteries Through 
| a Glass— Clearly 


' Vance Thompson’s Monocle 


{YHE monocle is the eyeglass of diplo- 
. macy—unless the diplomacy be of the 
irt-sleeve variety which wins epoch- 
aking victories such as that of Ports- 
iouth—but it is not because he has written 
(plomatic Mysteries that Vance Thomp- 
sm wears a monocle. Not at all. He has 
‘ways worn it—greatly to the delight of the 
ie at public and much to the despair 
his photographers, who complain that 
ie edge of it ‘‘shows up”’ like a bruise or 
2zrowth under the subject’s eye. 
'As long ago as the Molineux trial in New 
ork, Thompson was wearing that monocle. 
ie was reporting the trial for an evening 
{per but would always come into the 
(owded court-room somewhat late, pause 
nile the attendants cleared a way for him, 
«d then make what dramatic critics call 
‘m impressive entrance.’ Arrived at the 
iporter’s table, he would remove his fur- 
immed overcoat, screw his monocle into 
ls eye, survey the multitude, sit down 
jth his back to judge and witness, and 
lially, to all appearances, proceed to 
(op into a gentle slumber. And, after 
te court had adjourned for the day, Mr. 
‘iompson’s stories of the trial would be the 
1st spirited and most exact published. 


‘How He Happened to Burn It 


ee interesting neighbors drop in and 
-4 chat with Mark Twain when he is at 
‘Wuarry Farm,’’ his summer home near 
Imira. A small boy turned up not long 
éo with his hand wrapped in a bandage. 
l-. Clemens expressed concern and asked 
te cause. 

“Laid it on a red-hot stove and forgot to 
tke it off,” was the terse reply. 


| Mr. Le Gallienne’s Hair 


YICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S hair has 
-\ been the subject of much speculation 
aong his acquaintances. It is long, and 
tere be those who say it is also ambrosial. 

turally, now that Mr. Le Gallienne is, to 
Intents and purposes, an American, he 
's frequently been asked why he wears it 
tsuch an extent. Asa rule, the author of 
lose Fancies has replied by adopting the 
‘akespearian attitude: 


i We ask and ask : thou smilest and art still” — 


t recently he offered to one curious friend 
Ss explanation: 

It began when I was a poor clerk in a 
verpool shipping-office. I did not care 


f the work and was paid accordingly. 
t 


sides, my mind was largely employed in 


ok-reviewing which had come my way. 
’as—if I remember rightly —in love, too, 


many details of personal appearance — 
Syes and hat and one thing and another. 


» writing of newspaper-verse and some 


altogether I managed completely to for- 
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LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways and Their Work 


“This went on for some time. Then, one 
day, a fellow-clerk came to my desk and 
told me that the board of directors was in 
session and wanted to see me. I willingly 
gave them that rare opportunity. 

“There sat the row of mummies all 
around a big table. I said cheerily: 

““Good-morning, gentlemen.’ 

“They nodded—some of them. Then 
there was a pause, broken at last by the 
saddest and gravest of them all—the chair- 
man, I presume. 

““Mr. Le Gallienne,’ said he, ‘we have 
been watching you carefully of late ‘ 

““Thank you,’ said I. 

““And we have decided,’ continued the 
chairman, ‘that, if you have not a shilling 
to procure a hair-cut, we’ll vote you that 
amount out of the earnings of the company.’ 

“That hurt my pride. I then and there 
walked out of that shipping-house forever 
—and I’ve not had my hair cut since.” 


From the War to the Jungle 


Mest critics were disappointed last 
season when Upton Sinclair’s Manas- 
sas was only a moderate success. The 
book, although lacking in the elements of 
construction and characterization which 
are so necessary to the making of a novel, 
was reckoned about the best presentation 
which, in this particular form, the causes 
leading up to the Civil War have yet re- 
ceived. Manassas was but the first of a 
series of three novels which were to cover 
the whole period of our great internal con- 
flict, but it now appears that the author has, 
for the time at least, abandoned that plan, 
since his new story is The Jungle, a social- 
istic narrative picturing the darker side of 
life in the Chicago stockyards as exempli- 
fied in the life of a lowly Lithuanian. Mr. 
Sinclair espoused Socialism some years 
since—at about the same time, indeed, 
that Jack London did—and The Jungle has 
been running serially in a Socialistic maga- 
zine. David Graham Phillips recently 
spoke highly of the tale. 


Paul Dunbar’s Personal Critic 


AUL LAURENCE DUNBAR—the 
only negro, according to Mr. Howells, 
who has seen and expressed his race eesthet- 
ically —writes to a friend from his home in 
Dayton, Ohio: 

“My plans for my winter’s work are like 
the core of the little, poor bootblack’s 
apple: ‘They ain’t goin’ to be no work.’ 
Instead, Iam going down to South Carolina 
to try to get in shape to work some time in 
the vague, misty future. And, in the mean 
time, I have been contemplating for a long 
while the institution of a pension committee 
for ancient and decayed verse-writers. 

‘This idea came to me some years ago in 
Lexington, Kentucky. I had been giving 
a reading there and, on the morning follow- 
ing my public appearance, was lying in a 
dentist’s chair taking a quiet survey of the 
colored people who came into the place, 
the dentist being my friend. Finally, one 
old gentleman, thinking that I was asleep, 
looked at me long and fixedly, and then 
turned away with a grunt of disgust. 

“Ts dat dat Lau’ence Dunba’?’ he said, 
and, being answered in the affirmative, he 
stumped out with the remark: ‘Uhm, I 
certainly did think he was some big, nice- 
looking man!’”’ 


What Hurt Mrs. Ward 


CRITIC must be careful in the choice 

of his arrows: you can never tell which 
will hurt most. Thus London literary 
gossip just now has it that, among all the 
things written of The Marriage of William 
Ashe, the one that pained Mrs. Ward more 
than any other was from an American 
review that compared the niece of Matthew 
Arnold to dear old Felicia Hemans. Both 
of these women, said the reviewer, were 
awed by the mere mention of a lord, and 
Mrs. Hemans ‘“‘wrote verse following at 
about the same level as Mrs. Ward’s prose: 
always respectable, yet barren of inspira- 
tion, of high or rare quality.” It must be 
confessed that Mrs. Ward’s latest book 
does not show any signs of her having lost 
that birthright of the English woman, a 
reverence for the ‘‘titled classes.” 
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WAVIONTTOIN Power-Saving 
‘Transmission 


GG HIRTY to Sixty per cent!”’ 
That is the estimated Joss of 


power between Motor and Driving 
Wheels, on the average Car. 

And that loss occurs in transmission. 

When the power must pass through a compli- 
cated set of gear-wheels, sprockets aud chains, 
before it reaches the driving axle, some loss is 
inevitable. 

Many Cars waste as much power through such 
transmissions as would have driven the Car 
direct at ten miles an hour, 

Forty horse-power developed by the Motor 
might thus mean little more than 20 horse-power 
delivered at the Driving Wheels. 

Meantime, you pay the price of a 4o horse- 
power Motor, and you consume gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil, and electricity at the rate of 40 horse- 
power in such a Car, though you only get the 
propelling force of 20 horse-power. Wouldn't 
that set you thinking? 


* * * 


The Winton Model K Car conserves power. 

Its transmission is simple, jarless, free from 
chains, sprockets, jack-shaft, and yet gives direct 
drive on the “ high-speed”’ gear, 

No ‘‘sliding-gear’’ to strip the cogs off gear 
wheels in emergency meshing, leaving the Car 
powerless till repaired. 

No intricate “ Planetary Gear’’ to consume the 
horse-power of the motor in unnecessary /7 iction 
before it reaches the Driving Wheels. 

But, a simple Winton ‘‘Cone contact”? system, 
which runs in oil and applies the motive power 
so gradually to the driving shaft that the Car 
starts off without the slightest jar, risk of wrench- 
ing, or stripping cogs off gear wheels. 

There you have the primciple of Winton trans- 


mission. 
* * * 


To apply the Motor-power to the Driving Shaft 
you simply crowd a conical disk (on rear end 
of Motor shaft) into a concave disk (at forward 
end of driving shaft) and lock it there by a 
simple movement of hand lever. 

The revolving disk of the Motor-shaft now 
comes gently into contact with the “ standing- 
still” disk of the Driving-shaft. 

For the first few turns it purposely sips a 
little on the face of the conical disk, till it 
squeezes out the thin film of Inbricating oil col- 
lected there. 

Then it gradually fakes hold on the Conical 
disk and, by crowded contact, carries this coni- 
cal (driving shaft) disk around with it till finally 
the latter travels at the same speed as the Motor 
shaft itself. 


ALAA ee = 
Garbo $A agneliec 


This is 
the razor 
that 
requires 


NO HONING! 


If you will send us your dealer’s name and let us know whether 


NO GRINDING! 


No new blades — no annual tax — the first 
purchase price is the only expense! 


No possibility of wrenching, twisting nor strip- 
ping off cogs of gear wheels there, you see. 

The ‘Change-speeds”’ to “half-speed”? and 
““veverse speed ’’ are worked on the same simple, 
noiseless principle. 

And this Winton ‘‘Cone-clutch”’ transmits the 
power direct from Motor to Rear Axle, through 
a single flexible shaft, with minimum loss of 
Power. 

The bearings of this shaft are enclosed in 
dustproof cases filled with lubricating grease, 
which eliminates all Noise and practically all 
Friction. 

This single shaft dispenses with the unwieldy 
combination of two exposed chains that fill with 
mud, are noisy, subject to ‘‘ backlash” and that 
cannot be lubricated. 

It also dispenses with exposed Sprocket 
Wheels that cannot be housed nor lubricated, 
that are subject to great wear,— that collect mud 
and grit which rapidly eat up the metal. 

Such combination necessitates the unsightly 
Sprocket boxes on side of Car, which are a 
menace to every woman who attempts to get in 
or out of the tonneau, 

The single flexible Driving Shaft, and the 
Anti-Jar, Cone-contact Clutch, are only two of 
the eight conspicuous features found in the new 
Winton Model K, 


* * * 


— Vertical 4 cylinder motor, of 30 Horse-Power 
or better. 

— Three powerful brakes, two on rear wheels 
and one on driving shaft, will stop the Car in 
its own length. 

— Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control, operated 
by foot pressure (or by thumb on_ steering 
wheel if preferred) gives a range of speed 
from 4 miles an hour to 50 miles, without 
touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-Springs, that adjust them- 
selves instantly to light or heavy loads, on 
smooth or rough roads, and that nearly double 
the life of Tires. 

—Infallible Ignition, which starts Car from 
Seat without Cranking. 

— Automatic Compensating Carburetor. 

— Big 34-inch tires on 12-spoke artillery 
wheels. 

— Magnificent Car Body, which seats six, with 
superb upholstery and finest finish. 

Price, $2,500, and only one type made this 
season, Compare it with the best $3,500 car on 
the market, 

Write for Auto Book. Address, 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M. 
Cleveland, O. 


PRICES: 
Hollow Ground 


$2.50 


Double 
Concave for 
Extra Heavy 

Beards 


$3.00 


he handles the Carbo-Magnetic razor, we will send you our 


booklet, ‘‘Hints on Shaving,’’ Free, and also make you a 
proposition whereby you can test and use one of these razors 
without any risk or obligation on your part. 
illustrates the correct razor position for every part of the face, 
information to all self-shavers. 
Carbo-Magnetic razor is for sale by most good dealers who guar- 
antee it to give 3,650 perfect shaves—we back that guarantee. 


and gives much needed 


Send for book to-day. 


Pair in 
Leather 
Case 


$5.50 


Carbo= 
Magnetic 


The booklet 


The 


IN, 443 444 Broadway, New York 
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Patent Colt, with 
Dull Matt Top, 
Blucher Lace. 
One of our new styles. 
Medium Rounding Toe. 


Style and workmanship appeal to 
the man of discriminating judgment. 
The good opinion formed by first 
acquaintance is confirmed by the 
soundest test that can be applied to 
footwear — the test of wear. 

Style Book shows “a fit for every 


foot.” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Foot Comfort 


How can you expect to 
be comfortable wear- 
ing those heavy, 
air-tight old 

style rubbers? 


They make 

your feet sweat and 

swell, and they tire 

you out in a day’s walking, Try the 


TRADE MARN 


For Men and Women 


weigh about one half as much—just 
cover the soles, where you want pro- 
tection—and leave the foot ventilated. 
The Everstick is the only rubber en- 
dorsed by physicians. ‘Try a pair. 
All good shoemen carry them. If you cannot get a 


pair, write us, we will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Good 
News for Your Feet,"’ and tell you how to geta pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 


| 


1 It reaches the buyer, is appre- 
ciated as a gift, and is saved. 

i 

| 

q 


f Everyone receives more 
calendars than they can 
use. Better pay 10c for a 
6in. Aluminum Ther- 
moineter than half “+ 
as much for an 
ordinary cal- 

 endar that is 


vertising 
soon de- 


’ Thermom- 

eters suggest 

quality-goods. 

They are Attractive, 

Useful, Durable and 
represent a value. 

Capable Agents Wanted. 

1 Good men have made $2,000 

up. Write for terms. 
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Taylor Brothers Company 


ROCHESTER, N 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Hallow E’en 


Hallow E’en! Hallow E’en! 
Crimson leaves among the green; 
Mellow moons and nights serene ! 
Now the year, before it passes, sallies forth in 
masquerade, 


| Painting gay its trees and grasses, flaring free 


before they fade. 
In brilliant mien 
Comes Hallow H’en. 


Hallow E’en! Hallow E’en! 
Now the fairy folk convene 
In their mystic, dim demesne. 
In the churchyard ghostly groupings wander 
wailing through the gloom, 
While the Lubberkin’s weird whoopings drive the 
butler and the groom 
Mad, I ween, 
On Hallow Hen. 


Hallow E’en! Hallow Hen! 
Feast of Puck and Mab his queen, 
And all little elves between. 
Now the Pixy’s frolic finger comes a-tapping at 
the panes, 
Bidding: ‘Lassies, do not linger. 
pleadings of your swains.” 
Love is Dean 
Of Hallow E’en. 


Hallow E’en! Hallow H’en! 
Folding back the future’s screen, 
Now may coming things be seen. 
Molten lead in water hissing, nuts outpopping 
from the coals, 
Spinning apples spurning kissing —by such signs 
do love-taught souls 
Secrets glean 
On Hallow H’en. 


— Warwick James Price. 


Hear the 


A Terrible Threat 


“TAXTRA BILLY” Smith, the Confed- 

erate General, was one of the most 
irascible as well as one of the most patriotic 
of men. Upon one occasion he was leading 
a regiment on a long and difficult march. 
Weary and exhausted they halted for a rest 
by the wayside. When it became necessary 
to move on, the General gave the order, but 
the tired men remained stretched upon the 
ground. The order was repeated peremp- 
torily. Still no motion. By this time the 
temper of the General was at white heat. 
He thundered out: 

“Tf you don’t get up and start at once 
I'll march the regiment off and leave every 
d d one of you behind.” 

They started. 


A Sure Thing 


My father used to say to me, 
“Tf you wish a thing well done 
You must do it yourself, for you can’t,” said he, 
“Depend on any one.” 
But I have a rule that works real well, 
For it counts not when or where, 
If I wish a thing well done I tell 
The waiter to bring it rare. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


How Lincoln Crushed the Bore 


RESIDENT LINCOLN was the weari- 
est man in the world one day in August, 
1862. The Union army had been worsted 
in several battles; there was great dissatis- 
faction throughout the North, and hope 
had almost fled. Mr. Lincoln sat alone in 
his office in the White House, his long legs 
propped high on a table, his great arms 
anging listlessly, his head fallen and rest- 
ing upon his chest. He was the personi- 
fication of despair. 

But that made no difference to Congress- 
man Binfinger, of Indiana, the most pom- 
pous and wordy man in the House of 
Representatives, who came bustling in. 

“Ah, Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘I am 
delighted to find you here. I have wished 
for some time to tell you just what to do. 
Now, it is simply imperative to supersede 
General So-and-So. I would put General 
Blank at the head of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Then I’d order a junction with the 
Army of the So-and-So, and a general 
movement on Richmond. Meantime, we 
must’’— and so forth and so forth, without 
an instant’s hesitation, for ten minutes. 

When the Congressman at last paused 
for breath, Mr. Lincoln raised his massive 


Leaves no 


Does it make you nervous or irritable? 
If so, do you know why? 
Well, it's because a// coffee contains a most 
injutious acid which the text books call Tannin. 
This Tannin —the zz7urious part of coffee —is 
found only in the outer shell of the coffee bean. 
‘The nutritious and fragrant elements of coffee, 
among which is the ele- 
ment the text books call 
Caffeine, are contained in 
the inside of the bean. 
You drink coffee for the 
beneficent Caffeine, and other 
nutritious elements, so that 
you never would feel any in- 
jurious effects from this nectar 
were it not for the Tannin. 


* * * 


Well, then, you ask, isn’t it pos-’ 
sible to get rid of the Tannin, the 
health destroying element of coffee? 
And, if so, can’t one drink all the coffee 
desired, to the delight of the palate and yet 
without injurious effect? 

Surely, but there is only ove way to do this, and 


—D coffee ever make you bilious? 


nin-eliminating Universal Coffee Percolator, 


boiling water will affect woody fibre. 


it is easy to prepare coffee without boiling which 
means coffee /ree from the injurious Tannin and 
which means coffee containing only the fragrant 
and healthy elements of the bean. 


* * * 


How is this done, you ask? 

Just note the illustration of the Percolator. 

To make coffee, first place the ground coffee in 
the cup at the top of the pot. Then fill the lower 
part of the pot with cold water. 

See that tube extending from the bottom of the 
pot right to the top of the cup? 

Well, this tube is hollow, and at its lower end 
there is a valve which fits on an air-tight base. 

As soon as you place the tube in the pot, it fills 
with some of the water you have put there. The 
valve at the lower end of the tube also contains 
water. 

Just put the pot on a gas or any other stove, 
turn on your heat and the Percolator is ready for 
making the healthiest, most delicious cup of coffee 
you ever tasted. 

* * * 


You see, the heat turns the small bubble of water 
in the valve into steam almost immediately. 

This steam forces the co/d water in the tube into 
the cup containing the coffee grounds. Then this 
water in turn drips through the coffee in the cup 
into the pot beneath, carrying with it the Caffeine 
and other fragrant elements of the bean but never 
releasing the injurious acid — Tannin. 

Because the beneficent and fragrant elements 


On Approval, Freight Paid 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


How to Make Rich Coftee th 


that way is by preparing your coffee with the Tan- 


—Why? Well, you see the injurious element of cof- 
fee is only released from the bean when the coffee is 
boiled, because, it is contained in the woody outer 
shell—and it is a positive fact that nothing but 


Now, unfortunately most people are forced to drink re f j 
the injurious elements because they prepare their coffee by boiling. But since the perfection 


The Ye@redtrans” Sea 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of User 


Bad Effect 


I 


> 
| 
being in the soft part of the bean can be e 
with cold water, while the Tannin being 
hard or woody part of the bean requires b 
to extract. . : 

Now, when all the water in the tube has 
forced into the cup, the tube fills up again 
cold water from the pot. b 

This process of forcing water into the cup 
taining the coffee keeps repeating itself, whi 
water in the pot gradually heats, but need 
before being heads to serve, so that none 
Tannin eed be released—and as the 
thoroughly made before steam is given off, 
its strength and freshness is lost. re 

Thus, in 12 minutes, the Universal Per 
makes coffee, as hot as you can drink 
taining all the deliciously fragrant eleny 
the Cobpe, and absolutely free from the 
acids. 

So you can easily understand why, if yon 
boiling coffee, as you must with all ord 
coffee makers, and use only the Universal 
colator, you will be able to drink all th 
fragrant, beneficent coffee you want withou 
bilious or dyspeptic. . 

Ask your dealer to show you the Uniy 
Coffee Percolator. 

Or, if you would like to first know more ¢ 
its positive merit, drop us a postal, giving 
name and address and we will send you 
book that gives you the fullest possible in 
tion. Write us today. LANDERS, FRARY & 
75 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn, © 


$1.0 $1.78 


Per 
Section 


without 
Door 
3 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wond 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided al 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, 


Mexican Silver Brooch 40c. 


‘This dainty, pretty little filigree brooch is made by hand 
from pure Mexican silver. A beauti- 
ful design of three silver daisies 
$ with fancy gold centers. Retail 

value 75c., we send it prepaid for 
40c. tointroduce our native Mexican 
and Indian Jewelry, Silverware, Pottery, Fancy work, 
etc, Catalogue sent free with order or alone for 4c. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 77 S, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade- Marks, etc., i 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & ff 
Co.,, receive free notice in the 


Scientific American 


“THE HERCULES”’ 


Compressed Air Painting and Spray- 
ing Machine has greater covering 
capacity and is more economical in 
operation than any other machine 
made. One man does the work. In- 
white- 


dispensable to factories for 
washing interiors——also to poultry 
raisers, ware-houses, etc. 
7 Price $30.00 — Fully Guaranteed, 
THE HUMPHRYES MFG. CO., Dept. P. 
Mansfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


glass door and is highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and 
each. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 K. A 


C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Litt 


Scientific mae 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
le Falis, N.Y., Mirs. of Sectional Bookcases aud Filing € 


RAISE SQUABS = IT PA 


We will teach you the business, beginning” 
to end, if you start with our straight-bred” 
Homer stock. We sell only properly-m 
pairs; matings guaranteed, Our squa' 
fancy and bring top prices. Visitors invited 
inspect plant and stock of 11,009 Homers. © 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
tells all the facts about this fascinating ind! 
write for a copy at once —IT IS FREE. — 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box 0, Da Costa, N 


Industrious men can make far more money to~ 

date farming than by city employment. Recent 
by the Agricultural Department have revolut 
life. Free mail delivery, telephones, trolley” 
bring city pleasures to the country home. 
investment required. Write for our free boo 
Nuggets of Gold,’ and learn how twelve of 
experts in the U. S. Agricultural Departmen 
you scientific farming at home. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Wa 


Only field not overworked. Separate : 
is the only practical, thorough and pers 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee s 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept, B, De 
“ Oldest and largest School of its kin 
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“© This Grand 
Safety 


Burner”? 


| ‘Aluminum 
|Oil-Heaters 


Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace 
for heat. Radiate like a base burner 
from sides, bottom, top. Cannot ex- 
plodeas Wick does not enter oil fount. 
The only Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner. Note con- 
Wf struction as shown above: 


_ A—Flame Spreader; B—Air 

comes outside Wick Tuhe;, C— 
| ir Space inside Wick Tube; 
D—Wick ; H—Outside Casing 
to Burner; F—Air Space be- 
tween Fount and Outer Casing ; 
G— Fount for Oil; H—Feed 
Pipe; I—Shield resting on top of 
Fount with airspace unclerneath.. 


| 10 DAYS 


} free trial 
Free from Cost 


If your dealer does not handle 
them, mail postal card bearing 
address and we will send cata- 


. | log and prices, showing how 
' 
P 
t 


t 
t 
i 
(! 


| 


you can have one of our heaters 
placed in your home free of cost 
for 2.10) days’ trial. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. 14, Ja 


Stockings 


a 


We believe that it is impossible to make better 
stockings for 25c. a pair than these Pickaninny 
Stockings. They are made of the best Egyptian 
yarn. They have shaped ankles. that prevent 
wrinkling under the shoe. They are dyed by our 
-own process that does not rot the yarn. 


| Outwear 3 Pairs of Other Make 


Ask your dealer for Pickaninny and if he can- 
not on will not supply you, write to us. 


Pickaninny Stocking Company 
_ 6t Leonard Street, New York City 


Curios 


retaro Opal Scarf or Stick Pin 4 


bf 


ically cut and constructed opal, more bril- 
litand fierythan the Hunyarian or Australian. gems. -- 

‘argain ; A L-carat'stone mounted in rolled gold’ scarf or 
Stick pin, postpaid for 35cents. Tliree for $1.00. 

Lucky Indiam Idol. Good Luck Indian 
Charm with History FREE with each order 
received before December 20, 1905. 

Christmas Catalogue. 92 pages, size 81% x 
11 inches, contains over 1000 illustrations, 
picturing and describing Indian Baskets and 
Curios; Mexican Drawn Work and Filigree; 
Burnt, Carved and Painted Leather and 
Wood Novelties; Mounted Wild Animal 
Heads, Fur Rugs, Agate and Gold stone 
Jewelry, Precious Stones, etc., as well as 6 full 
page Color Plates of Agate Specimens — Min- 
eral Novelties—Wonderful Agate and Tigereye 
Charms — Indian Blank ets— Souvenir Post 
| Cards—freak feature Leather Mailing Novel- 
TAN L. ties. This catalogue, suggesting holiday gifts 
thta: = to be had nowhere else, mailed on receipt of 6c. 

imps tocover postage. Send for it today. Always address, 


Dept.K, The H. H. Tammen Curio Co. 
819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
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head and with gloomy eyes regarded him 
for afew seconds. Then, with solemn face 
but just the hint of a twinkle in the sad 
eyes: 

“Mr. Binfinger.’”’ he declared slowly— 
“Mr. Binfinger, you—don’t—remind—me 
of —anything.” 


He Nnew Enough 


R. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, now 

Congressman from the Thirty-second 
District of Pennsylvania, in an address to 
the graduating class of a Pittsburg school 
told the following story: 

“The president of an ocean-liner com- 
pany was taking a journey across the water, 
and, when the ship entered a very dangerous 
channel, he engaged in conversation with 
the pilot, who, by the way, was a whiskered 
old man of sixty-eight, with all the appear- 
ance of having spent most of his days on 
the water. The magnate remarked : 

““T suppose you know all the dangerous 
places in this channel.’ 

“The pilot, looking straight out into the 
night, gruffly replied: ‘Nope.’ 

“*You don’t!’ said the magnate, very 
much surprised. ‘Then why on earth are 
you in charge of that wheel? What do you 
know?’ 

“““T know where the bad places ain’t,’ 
coolly replied the old pilot, much to the 
satisfaction of the magnate.” 


The Point of View 


Though the world may seem soggy and sad to 
the churl 
With vision beclouded and simple, 
It is all one long laugh-making joy to the girl 
Who has beautiful teeth and a dimple. 


—Nixon Waterman. 
Too Far from the Market 


OON after the Civil War, General Rufus 
Ingalls, U.S.A., visited a friend in the 
South. Taking a walk one morning, he 
met a boy coming up from the river with a 
fine string of fish. 

“What will you take for your fish?” 
asked the General. 

‘Thirty cents,’’ was the reply. 

“Thirty cents!’”” repeated the General 
in astonishment. “Why, if you were in 
New York you could get three dollars for 
them.”’ 


The boy looked critically at the officer for | 


a moment and then said scornfully: 


“Yas, suh; en I reckon if I hada bucket | 


of water in hell I could get a million for it.” 


In the Sign Language 


By bie I sends you out, Jacob, to 
peddle dem goods,” said the irate 
parent, ‘‘I spen’s all my moneys to buy you 
dot. big diamon’ ring to make you look 


brosperous, en vat I sees: you turns dat | 


ring wrong sides before on de insides. You 
was make me crazy, Jacob.” 

“You vas wrong, fader,” said the son. 
“‘T don’t peddle dat vay—my han’s back- 
wards, like dat. I peddles like dis, wid de 


face of my han’s outside, see! En I shows 


| de ring like it vas a accident en I vas tryin’ 
to hide my brosperity.” 


Philander and the Office-Boy 


R. KNOX, at present a Senator from 
Pennsylvania, was formerly engaged 


in the practice of law in Pittsburg. 


One day, says a friend, Mr. Knox was 
much put out to find on his arrival at his 
office that everything was topsyturvy and 
that the temperature of his rooms was 
much too low for comfort. Summoning 
his office-boy, a lad but recently entered in 
his employ, the lawyer asked who had 
raised every window in the place on such a 
cold morning. 

“Mr. Muldoon, sir,’”’ was the answer. 

“Who is Mr. Muldoon?” asked the at- 
torney. 

“The janitor, sir.”’ 

‘“‘Who carried off my waste-basket?”’ 
was the next question. 

“Mr. Reilly, sir.” 

«And who is Mr. Reilly?” 

‘‘He’s the man that cleans the rooms.” 

Mr. Knox looked sternly at the boy and 
said: ‘‘See here, Richard, we call men by 
their first names here. We don’t ‘mister’ 
them in this office. Do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” And the boy retired. 

In a few minutes he reappeared and in a 
shrill, piping voice announced : 

“‘There’s a gentleman that wants to see 
you, Philander.” 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 


Make Your Own Selection 


E have a few very fine odd volumes we 
shall dispose of at a sacrifice. Each and 
every one of the volumes is a standard. 

They are all books of rare merit by the fore- 
most writers the world has known. If you 
have not in your library the books here repre- 
sented, this is your opportunity to secure at 
least one of them. 

These books are as attractive as books can 
be made : paper, type and printing are the best, 
the binding is genuine half-leather —the rich- 
est of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
gold tops with head bands, marbled sides —a 
genuine deluxe book in every respect ;, in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better 
made than these volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as 
many. volumes as you desire and pay us, if the 
books: are found to be satisfactory after ycu 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) 
months for each volume you select, and we 
deliver to you. 

This will make the volumes cost 


JUST THE 
BOOKS 
YOU 
WANT 


Size of kooks, 714 in, x 5% in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


you 96 cents each, an extremely low 

in} price for a bool: of such high charac- i 

this The De Luxe Volumes Are fers This being a odd Tot sale, we Pa The De Luxe Volumes Are 
Col have of some of the volumes only a , 


few, while of the others we have forty 
(40} or tifty (50). 

Thevollimesare‘ofuniform/sizeand 
are bound in three different leathers, 
red, blue and green, andare certainly 
the most attractive standard volumes 
published at the present time. 

Select the books you desire by fill- 
ing in an X opposite the titles given 


1 Adam Bede 

2, Age of Fable 

3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
4 Arabian Nights 


|_| 5 Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Eliot 
Bullfinch 


46 Les Miserables 
| 47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 

48 Lorna Doone Blackmore 
49 Macaulay’s Speeches 

50 Marble Faun 

51 Meadow Brook ~- 


Hugo 


Hawthorne 
Mary J. Holmes 


|__| 6 Bacon’s Essays in this advertisement. We will send 52 Middlemarch Fliot 
7 Barnaby Rudge Dickens a of SA drag y guseles a we Here 53 Mill on the Floss Eliot 
— 1e1n |e! in stock, 1f not, a hat wi Sar é 
gees “OEE Sle eS have that you select. We willsend the 54 Minister’s Wooing, The Stowe 
9 Bondman Hall Caine} volumes to you all charges prepaid _| 55 Mosses from an Old Manse 
|__| 10 Bracebridge Hall Irving | for yourexamination,andafter seeing Hawthorne 
11 Bride of Lammermoor Scott | the books, if you desire to keep them, 56 Napoleon and His Marshals Headley 


you can pay us a little each month. 
As we prépay’all delivery charges, 
we cannot accept an order for less 
than ten (10) volumes, unless you are 
willing to pay the delivery charges. 
If you would like to see one vol- 


12 California and Oregon Trail 

ei Vrancis Parkman 
13 Child’s History of England Dickens 

14 Conduct of Life Emerson 

15 Confessions of an English Opium- 


57 Old Curiosity Shop 

58 Oliver Twist 

59 Origim of Species 

60 Other Worlds than Ours 
61 Pickwick 


Dickens 
Dickens 
Darwin 
Procter 
Dickens J 


Eater De Quincey} ume before deciding how many to <3 , 
16 Conquest of Peru Prescott} select, send us the name of the vol- c eae e aie 
17 Count of Monte Cristo Dumas] me you. desire and enclose one 63 oe's Brose Tales § 
18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell dollar ($1.00) and we will send you 64 Prince of the House of David 
F SRASSS the-volume clelivery charges prepaid. Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingraham 
|_| 19 Daniel Deronda Eliot |’ Money refunded if you do not care 65 Professor at the Breakfast-Table 
20 Data of Ethics Spencer |’ to. keep the volume. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
|__| 21 David Copperfield Dickens This is. the best opportunity to 66 Prue and I George Wim. Curtis 
| 2 Descent of an Danwia | place your hone some of the most [| or Quo Vad Stennis 
23 Dombey and Son Dickens price far ee what the- books: are 68 Representative Men Emerson 
24 Education Spencer} worth, and you have: am entire year 69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
25 Egyptian Princess Ebers.| to pay for the books you select. _ 70 Rob Roy Scott 
| | 26 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes As our stock is limited we will fill 71 Romola Eliot 


|__| 27 Emerson's Essays ex dere papier a phate aa te 72 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
= = 7 = ise a abso y go cs < -s 
28 English Traits Emerson} and in complete sets the lowest price 73 Sketch Book Irving 
29 Fair Maid of Perth Scott] jis $2.50 per volume. 74. Soldiers Three and Plain 

|__| 30 Familiar Quotations ‘Guts Chindadtuantisenate GgugiGaaeE Tales from the Hills Kipling 

|_| 31 Felix Holt Eliot waiting “I veteelsontaoe ee i } 1,75 Stepping Heavenward 2S 
32 First Violin Jessie Fothergill] sipn veut pattie vandal antl P a 76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 

— see rate gn y ee a 77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
33 Great Expectations Dickens] mailto A. L. FOWLE, 78 Tennyson's Poems 
34 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 16 East 17th St., New York, N.Y. [77 79 Thelma Marie Corelli 

|__| 35 Hypatia Runovey, | oa ; 2 |__| 80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 

| | 36 Hunchback of Notre Dame Hugo mes ousmeay sea me Bead ae x bee |__| 81 Tom Brown's School Days Hughes 
37 In His Steps C. M. Sheldon} fore: I will, if the books meet with |_| 82 seers reba saree Hawthorne 
38 Ivanhoe Scott |. my approval, remit you 8 ceuts. a \—| 83 Uncle Tom . pa pe 

.| month for 12 months for each vol- 84 Under Two Flags Ouida 
39 Jane Eyre Bronté |__| 85 Vanity Fair Thackeray 
_| ume. If T do not care to keep the 2 v. et ay 

40 John Halifax Mulocle) iy caict Twill retumn them*to y. il 86 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
41 Kenilworth Scott | charges collect Mt 87 Washington and His Generals 
42 Koran of Mohammed : Headley 
a 4 * Name. 88 Waverley Scott 

|__| 43 Lamplighter , Cummins Seen 89 Week on the Concord and 

|_| 44 Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer ¥. Merrimac Rivers Thoreau 
45 Last of the Mohicans Cooperil jg 2 CeUM OF CSO) car ee Ee eee Whittier’s Poetical Works 


Town or City 


S.E.P: and State 


\] OW is the time to fix 
IN these facts on your 
mind: The Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace will 
perfectly heat your home at 
¥Y% to % of your present cost 
for fuel—it will save half the 
labor—it will do away with a/7furnace troubles. 

But what actual users say counts more than 
any printed promises of ours. Read, then, this letter dated 
July 1, 1905, from Mr. E. H. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 
There’s the force of fact in it. 

“You installeda Peck -Williamson Under-feed Furnace in my home during the severest 
cold weather last winter. Yowhave more than made good every claim. For convenience, 
economy, cleanliness, pure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast wher you call it the 


Somous Under feed furnace. I am so well satisfied’ it would give me pleasure to show 
any one ny furnace and you car at all times refer any one to me.” 


The Undenfeed burns ‘right side up’’—good results from cheapest coal. 
No bother, smoke or smell. 


Heating plans and service of our engineering department, absolutely free. Let us send 
you Free our Under~feed Book and facsimile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
329 West Fifth St., = = Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


2 anttealans >. EE 
UNDERFEED 


FURNACE 


Toamesesne Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
as our instruction Book and 
“ Business Guide” tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do it. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any Jocality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
Big profits each entertainment, Others do 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 
Hair Brush 


Handsome~— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, every where. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes. 


halls, theatres, etc. 
it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Securing Your Future 
In a New Way 


One of the most prominent 
banks «in “America—The 
Colonial Trust Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a 
unique way to provide a fund 
for business or other use, avail- 
able in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years’ time. 


THE COLONIAL ENDOWMENT CONTRACT 


agrees to pay $1,000— or any amount, in even 
thousands — upon payment of $34.20 per thou- 
sand, annually, for 20 years. Or you can get a 
5,10, or15-year contract. When you make the 
first payment, the contract is delivered to you. 


You can withdraw 
your money at any time, 
by giving proper notice 
— or your heirs can get it, 
should you die before 
payment is completed ; 
or they may continue 
payments and collect the 
full face value of the con- 
tract at maturity. 

Each year, the with- 
drawal value of your 
accrued payments is 
greater. Our booklet 
gives the exact figures. 

The Colonial En- 
dowment Contract 
is a sure and safe 
way to provide for 
your own future; for 
your children’s edu- 
cation—or for any 
specific purpose. 
Theannual payments 
are easy to meet and 
give you an incentive 
to save a definite 
sum fora definite use 
—which is a great improvement over the ordi- 
nary savings bank account. 


COMPARE 


The Colonial Endowment Contract taken 
together witha term life insurance policy 
in a good company 


TO 
An Endowment Life Insurance Policy, in 
the following particulars: 


Ist. Amount of your Annual Payments 
and your total payment. 


The Colonial Trust Company 
Building 


2nd. Cash Surrender Value. 
3rd. Death Benefits. 
4th. Your Guarantee. 


THE COLONIAL ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT CONTRACT: 


Is a plan to provide a fund of $1,000—$5,000 or 
$100,000 in 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, by paying a certain 
sum down, in cash and leaving it to accumulate for the 
period chosen. For instance: 

If you want $1,000 — to be paid for in 20 years — then 
pay $502.56 cash to the Colonial Trust Company. You 
will immediately receive a contract for $1,000, due in 
20 years. When the time limit expires, you will 
receive tne $1,000, in cash, as agreed. 

These methods. of obtaining funds are of especial 
interest to all classes of people—from the laborer to the 
millionaire. Nobody knows how soon accident or mis- 
fortunemav make the possession of ready money impera- 
tive. The thrifty and the provident will buy a Colonial 
Endowment _Contract_or_a_ Colonial Accumulation 
Endowment Contract —and rest easy as to the future. 


The safety of money thus invested is assured by the 
fact that every dollar paid for the Colonial Endowment 
or Accumulation Endowment Contracts is secured by 
approved securities of known value, kept separate from 
the other assets of this Company. A further guarantee 
lies in the great strength of the Colonial Trust Company, 
whose total resources amount to $20,000,000.00. ‘The 
officials and trustees of the Company include many of 
Pittsburgh’s most conservative and respected citizens, 
representing almost every line of trade for which the 
Tron City is noted. 

For full information kindly cut off and mail the 
coupon herewith. 


Fe CLONIAL TRUST @MPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND ST 


PLES BURG H, PAS 


(Tear off or clip along the dotted line.) 


COUPON 


THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. A 36, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me booklets A and B, about the Colonial 
Endowment Contracts. 


Name—_ 
VG i a 


County—— 
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ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


Of Every-Day Science 


LOOK IN THE SCINTILLOSCOPE — IT May 
TELL YOU WHERE THERE’S THORIUM 
AT SEVEN DOLLARS A POUND. 


NE of the most remarkable of recent 
scientific inventions is a little instru- 
ment, somewhat resembling a tiny micro- 
scope, to which the name ‘“‘scintilloscope”’ 
has been given. Inside of it is a minute 
quantity of pitchblende (the ore from which 
radium is obtajned), and, when one looks 
into it, in the dark, a vivid sparkling is seen 
to be continually emitted from the sub- 
stance. This sparkling is the visible sign of 
what is known as “‘radio-activity.”’ 

When it is considered that in a ton of 
pitchblende there is only about one grain of 
radium—approximately the same propor- 
tion as that of gold in sea water—one real- 
izes, in the first place, why radium is worth 
$4,000,000 a pound, and secondly, that the 
instrument in question is one of extraor- 
dinary delicacy and sensitiveness. Its 
practical usefulness lies in the means it 
affords for discovering new radio-active 
substances, valuable for medical or other 
purposes. Thorium, for example, is such a 
substance; and, though weak compared 
with radium, it has the important ad- 
vantage of costing only seven dollars a 
pound. 

It is now more than suspected, by the 
way, that the superior efficacy of the fa- 
mous waters of Bath, of Nauheim, and of 
other such health resorts, when one goes to 
those places to bathe in or drink them, as 
compared to the method of using them, or 
chemical counterfeits of them, elsewhere, 
is due to the fact that the soil through which 
they percolate contains powerful radio- 
active substances. If this be the case, it 
ought to be practicable to supply the radio- 
activity by the introduction of such sub- 
stances into the water—a theory which is 
soon to be tested by careful experiments. 
Should these experiments prove successful, 
a piece of knowledge of great importance to 
the art of medicine will have been gained. 


BOBWHITE, THE FARMER’S FRIEND — 
He Eats Bucs TABLE D’HOTE AND 
May BRING IN SPORTSMEN’S MONEY. 


HE Government Bureau of Mammals 

and Birds is about to publish a special 
bulletin in regard to the common quail, or 
“bobwhite,” which, it declares, is one of the 
best friends of the American farmer. A 
single bobwhite will eat half an ounce of 
weed seed daily from September 1 to April 
30—representing a total consumption by 
354,820 quail (estimated) in the States of 
Virginia and Carolina of 1341 tons of the 
seeds of noxious plants. 

In addition, the quail is a destroyer of 
harmful insects, such as the grasshopper, 
the potato-bug, the cotton-boll weevil, the 
cutworm andthe army-worm. ‘The chicks, 
it appears, are particularly fond of bugs, 
and actually cause a greater destruction of 
wicked insects, proportionally, than the 
adult birds. Furthermore, whereas most 
other useful birds confine themselves to 
woodlands, swamps, hedges or fence-rows, 
the bobwhite feeds directly among field 
crops, working for the farmer in the most 
effective way imaginable. In the South 
it is found in cotton fields; in the North 
it delights in wheat stubble; in the West 
its favorite feeding-ground is cornfields. 

The demand for quail-shooting by sports- 
men is so great that, with proper manage- 
ment, some farms of from five hundred to 
a thousand acres would probably, in the 
opinion of the Government experts, yield a 
larger income from bobwhites than from 
poultry. Many farms in North Carolina 
derive a regular income from this source, 
shooting-rights being leased to wealthy 
gunners, who willingly pay considerable 
sums for the privilege in localities where the 
birds are abundant. In some places in 
Maryland and Virginia the sportsman pays 
the landowner from five to twenty-five 
cents forevery quailshot. Often the farmer 
or his boy is hired as a guide to locate the 
| birds. 

Millions of dollars can be made by the 
| proper management of the quail crop of the 
| United States. The time is not far distant, 
perhaps, when landowners will protect their 
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Shoe Question 


Answered 


Vi oeeae get back every 
penny you put in an 
Abbot Shoe. It sells at 
$3.00—the lowest price 
for which perfect materials 
can be used without 
slighting workmanship, 
The Abbot Shoe does not 
make extravagant claims 
but it weavs—long and 
well. It does not se¢ the 


style, but it is sty/sh. It is 


not a hygienic shoe, or a 
patent shoe, but it fi; 
easily, smoothly and com 
fortably, from the day you 
put it on. The Abbot Shoe 
would not be a good busi- 
ness proposition for us if 
it sold only ovce. It is made 
to sell agazz and again. It 
will give you such excel- 
lent all-around satisfaction 
that you won't want t 

change.. 


Ask your dealer for the Abbot. If he does not keep them, we will tell you who does 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Incorporated 


NORTH ABINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


eoeeiieet Sent FREE Pern 


Record 
Book 


200 bond 
Sheets 
5x8 

ins. 


On Approval 


Records are 
Indexed Alpha= 
betically and According 
to Date at the Same Time 


AY WE SEND YOU ONE OF THESE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY Outfits for inspection? We will ship it by expres® | 
all charges fully prepaid. After testing it thoroughly for ten days we are confident you will like it much better than | 
any other method, and be glad to mail us A DOLLAR in full payment. Should you decide that it is NOT WORTH MORE 
TO YOU than it costs, SEND IT BACK AT OUR EXPENSE. Thousands of business and professional men are using these — 


oy Forms to | 

+7 eB 
Choose From | | 
a 


outfits, and we have numerous letters from them stating that our methods save time, money and useless work. Check the | 


forms you wish to try, write us TODAY cn your BUSINESS STATIONERY, and we will ship the following complete outfit, | 
all charges prepaid, to any address in the United States: 3 é 
ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER — 
Covered with the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 
53%" high, 8%” wide, 149” thick; filled with Linen Bond 

Sheets and Indexes. 
(25) 


TWO HUNDRED (200) PRINTED RECORD 
SHEETS — Size 8” wide by 5” high (your choice of five 
Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms I 
below), made of a fine quality linen bond paper. ue || | 

TWENTY-FIVE (25) PLAIN M oves iy 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX SHEETS— With METAL MARKERS — For indexing the records 

durable tabs printed on both sides. dates{ without disturbing the alphabetical arrangement. 


LIST OF 40 SPECIAL PRINTED FORMS FURNISHED WITH THIS OUTFIT: 


The Five Ledger Rulings: Following Up Collections, 145 Price List Blanks, 133 
Center Ruled Ledger Forms, 117C Freight Claims, 110 Publishers Subscription List, 217 | 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms, 117D Horizontal Ruled Forms, 5 colors Physician's Records, 140 xd 
Petty Ledger Forms, 117 Household Expense Records, 161 Manila Sheets for Scrap ae 
Standard Ledger Forms, 117B Installment Accounts, 123 Purchasing Agents Forms, 104 
Double Ledger Forms, 117E Insurance Office Records, 199 Prospective Customer List, i ] 
Advertising Contracts, 150 Insurance Solicitors’ Records, 155 Quadrille Ruled Forms 
Advertising Returns, 135 Journal Ruled Sheets, 126-128 Quotations Given, 109 by 
Cost of Production, 115 Lawyers’ Collection Docket, 137 Quotations Received, 11 
Catalogue Indexing, 151 Library Indexing, 159 Real Estate Records, aoe 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets, 126-128 Lodge or Society Records, 127 Recapitulation Blanks, 10 53 
Duplicating Requisition Blanks Mortgage and Loan Records, 132 Salesmen’s ‘‘ Follow Pia3 de” 
Dentist’s Records, 107 Monthly Time Sheets, 121 Stock on Hand Record, 9 = 
Employees Records, 143 Orders Received Blanks, 130 Weekly Time Sheets, 11 
OUR CATALOGUE ‘‘MOORE’S MODERN METHODS”’ contains 128 pages of valuable information on Bookkeepl 
Loose Leaf Accounting. It illustrates the forty different forms furnished with this outfit. May we send it to you 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 370 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Blank Books, Loose leaf Binders, Office Stationéry. Our goods are not sold by deal 


ONE COMPLETE SET TWENTY-FIVE 
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game-birds from foxes, hawks and human 
poachers as diligently as they now do their 
poultry. The sooner the farmer realizes the 
value of the bobwhite and the fact that the 
market-hunter (as opposed to the sports- 
man) is a bird-exterminator, rofiting at 
his expense, the better will be the farmer’s 
chance of a good income from his crop of 
quail. 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE DOLL-BABIES — ' WZ? 
SoME oF Us Have DoL.-Faces; So OS CSS 
DOLLS ARE TO HAVE HuMAN FACES. Goes 


Patented July 4, 1905, 


by the company, the product of which 
is interwoven with the world’s history. 
The new COLT is positively locked 
against accidental discharge. It oper- 
ates ONLY when YOU pull the trigger. 
Has the COLT grip— COLT balance — 
and the COLT accuracy. The new 
COLT is known as the 


38 CALIBRE 
Superior for any use where a revolver is re- 
quired. Tie COLT guarantee is the standard of 
the firearms world, Catalog ‘ Pistols’ describes 
this and all models. Madz/ed free on request. 


COLTS ..c:,..CO 
FIREARMS 
MANUFACTURING e 


HARTFORD, CONN. 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 


together with a closer fit 


Style and Lightness are secured in this shoe, 


because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
: to us and we will nail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


on your 
savings 


Cleveland is a large, healthy, fast- 
growing, money-making place. Her 
manufacturers make good use of 
money and pay well for it. 

More reasons why —and details of 
Banking by Mail—are told in Book A 
—tree—send for it today. 

51,000 people in the United States 
deposit with us, and during the year 
ending June 30, 1905, we added over 
13,000 new depositors. 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 


One of the most conservative banks in the world. 


CLEVELAND 


You may have one, and not ¢ 
knowits value,oryoumay“run ff 
across one’’at anytime. Our 
q Hub Coin Book will post you 
fq thoroughly on U.S. and For- \ 

eign Coins, 160 pp., 1000 illus. 18S) 
Price 25c. Illus.paper on coins,sen 
eq for 2stamps. Alexander & Co., stab. 1873. 
215 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N THE evolution of the doll the latest 
step is in the direction of improving the 
face, to render it more human and prettier. 
Thisremark applies more particularly to the 
finest dolls, whose heads are moulded out 
of the composition called “bisque.” Such 
dolls cannot be made in this country be- 
cause clays of the quality and properties 
requisite for the purpose are not found in 
the United States. 

The object in view is to substitute a 
natural expression for the typical vacuity of 
the conventional doll’s countenance. It is, 
of course, a problem of sculpture purely, 
the designers of dolls’ heads being artists of 
high skill. The heads are modeled in wax 
to begin with, and from the original thus 
produced a mold of gypsum is made, into 
which the clay composition is poured. 
When a particularly pretty face is secured 
by a happy stroke, it is patented, in order 
that it may not be used by rival manu- 
facturers. 

The home of the dolls, par excellence, is 
Sonneberg, a place of about 20,000 inhab- 
itants,in Thuringia. This is the region of 
the famous Black Forest, where more toys 
of all kinds are made than anywhere else in 
the world. The children from mere baby- 
hood are obliged to help in the manufac- 
ture, and it is said that even the little girls 
detest dolls with a feverish intensity, 
owing to the surfeit of them from which 
they suffer. 

Both boys and girls are compelled to 
study drawing and modeling, in order that 
they may be able to produce artistic mani- 
kins and other playthings. 

The finest doll-heads of bisque go through 
an elaborate process of baking, in order 
that their complexions may have exactly 
the desired hue. Finally, they are painted 
with a skill that is really wonderful; the 
glass eyes are put in and the requisite wigs 
give the finishing touch. These wigs are of 
mohair, the fleece of the Angora goat, and 
look exactly like human hair, though far 
superior to the latter for the purpose, inas- 
much as the fibre is naturally curly and 
holds its color. 


SHALL RATS BE MADE USEFUL ?—IT Is 
A HARD TASK, AND THE RODENT FROM 
PERSIA IS A DANGEROUS LAD. 


HE desirableness of turning rats to 

some useful account has often been 
urged, but not until recently has any prac- 
ticable method of accomplishing the pur- 
pose been discovered. In the recent war 
against Russia, however, the Japanese 
soldiers have been supplied with tens of 
thousands of ear muffs fashioned out of 
rat skins; and very comfortable have they 
found them when exposed to the wintry 
blasts of Manchuria. 

There is no possibility that rats will ever 
figure importantly in the fur market— 
partly for the reason that their skins are 
too small, and also because they are too 
thin and easily torn. Much talk there has 
been of making gloves out of such material, 
but it is altogether out of the question, 
owing to the smallness of the individual 
pelts. 

Attempts have been made to turn them 
to account for the thumbs of gloves, which 
are usually of thinner skin than the rest, 
but this was found impracticable. 

The common gray rat is supposed to have 
been originally a native of Persia. It was 
not known in Europe much more than two 
hundred years ago, and thirty years ago 
it was comparatively unfamiliar in this 
country, being called the ‘‘wharf rat,”’ or 
“ship rat,’’ to distinguish it from the black 
rats which infested houses. Since then, 
however, the black rats have been driven 
out of our cities almost entirely by the 
larger and fiercer gray species. The gray 
rat, indeed, is an animal so formidable that 
the average cat is not disposed to tackle it, 
and it does not hesitate to attack a man if 
he happens to be caught at a disadvantage. 
Only six years ago two children in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, were killed by rats. 


This announcement tells you how you can keep the brains of the world’s 


greatest money-makers in your hip-pocket. 


How you can retain nearer 


even than your desk pigeon holes, the ideas, the methods, the years of 


accumulated experience of famous business builders. 
study them — confer with them — utilize them. 


How you can 
Not only when a business 


difficulty confronts you—but to make yourself an abler, broader, better- 


posted business man—a bigger money-maker. 
in two compact “nut shell” 
stant reference —a Business Man’s Britannica— now offered 


Without Cost—to You 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven busi- 
ness experts, we have compiled this, the only real Business Encyclo- 
We have clipped, extracted, preserved business 
thousands of cifferent 
books, correspondence courses, 
this data—the brains of 27 
into one complete business Blackstone. 


secure 


pedia in existence. 
data from 
papers, 
experience. 

boiled down 


And 
and 


all 
indexed 


buy office supplies, handle 
accounts, manage a factory. 


System is essential to business success. 
that save worry. 


and business methods. 


a year. 


: Ly, 


subscription to SYSTEM 


umes bound in vellum. 


Modern = 
Business Necessity 
The famous Calculating “= CAPACITY 999.999.9999 
Machine. Enthusiastically endorsed the world over. Rapid, 
accurate, simple, durable. Two models: oxidized copper 
finish, $5; oxidized silver finish, $10, prepaid in U.S. Write 
for Free Booklet and Special Offer. Agents wanted. 
Cc. E. LOCKE MFG, CO., 68 Walnut St., Kensett, Iowa (G 
a : oe ee ee 


ee 
and when you buy them ask for 

EAT Q A Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 

squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 

high prices. Wewere the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 


ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
\os@ than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if a & 
b you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA Danis toot: 


mous big trees. 

Roses bloom 

year round, 

italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 

BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


| 


Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 


Where one book deals with one department of business, this Encyclopedia deals 
with them all—from the purchase of the raw materials to the sale of the finished 
product; from advertising and selling to credits and collections. 
embodies thé meat and essence of all the books, correspondence courses and 
magazines that have ever been published on the conduct of a successful business. 


If You Want to Know —If You Want —Ilf You Want to Know 
How to Postal information, maything About Business 
Incorporate, form partner- shipping rates, tables Consult this Encyclopedia. 
ship, sell goods, write ad- si inherent jen pie It contains complete spe- 
vertisements, prepare busi- hen S esti Pann S, cific information on a thou- 
ness letters, read proof, copyright laws, busi- sand and one different sub- 


ness abbreviations, 
Wall Street terms — 


The way to get these two volumes with our compliments is through 


me) dod wei Ey hl 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. 
every month all the new business tricks that save time —all the little office wrinkles 
250 or more pages of indispensable information for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can possibly tell you about system 
It will give you each month dozens of complete advertising, 
selling and manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing concerns in America, 
It is worth a great deal more than that to any alert man with his eyes on the 
main chance. We have received from noted firms over a thousand letters like these: — 
W.P. Chase & Co. : We would not have System discontinued now though the price were raised to $10a year.”” 
Burrows Bros. Co.: ‘‘A single suggestion oftentimes saves us more than the cost of a year’s subscription.” 
Send $2.00 today while you have it in mind. 
bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia—in two volumes—all trans- 
portation charges fully prepaid, and will enter your name for a full year’s 
S TEM Write your name on the margin of this 
advertisement, tear out, mail today with a $2.00 bill. 
SPECIAL — Include 50 cents extra and we will send the two vol- 
Better still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in 
all), and we will bind the books for you in the finest flexible 
Morocco and gold the edges. 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 
Desk O 


How, in short, you can 
volumes—the handy size for con- 


sources— from magazines, news- 
from actual business 
men—we have 


It practically 


jects—all carefully indexed 
for INSTANT reference. 


It tells 


The price of SYSTEM is two dollars 


We will send you a substantially 


New Protector 
Revolver 


Compact — Durable — Effective ~ 


The Protector revolver is absolutely safe. 
It is impossible to accidentally discharge 
it, 32 calibre Ex. S. R. F. 7 shot. Can be carried in the hand 
without attracting attention. Indispensable to merchants, ex- 


press and bank messengers and police officers. 


Prices, Rubber Sides, $2.50; Pearl Sides, $4.00 
Send 3c. for 48-page Illustrated Catalog and large Bargain list. 


AND MEQITERRANEAN INCLUDING SPAIN &Y SPECIALLY FEB 
RED SS ARABIC 16090 TONS: STARTS 


E 70 DAYS spenpvina I9 cays in PALE 
Ry sting onty $400 ano up INCLUDING | 
; : i 


CRIPTIVE BOOK 


are HRANK CC. CLARK °" 
‘linc: , 5 on $6 BROADWAY ,.NEW YORK 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS DECEMBER 7TH 


POULTRY | 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10¢a copy, $1.00 a year. 

POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 12, Peotone, Illinois 
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The Bolton Girl’s “ Position” 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


dukes and lords and kings in the land had 
laid suit to her hand, and she could find none 
who came up to her highest ideal, so she set 
them a task—and oh, a lot more about what 
they did; I haven’t thought that out—but 
anyway she married the red duke Wolfang, 
who spurned her task and took her by night 
with his retainers away from the tower, 
saying her love was his holy grail and to get 
her was the object of his pilgrimage. Oh, 
it’s just grand.” 

No, we didn’t use serials, and when we 
did we bought them im stereotyped plates 
by the pound. Which made Miss Bolton 
droop, with another disappointed ‘‘Oh.”’ 
The grain of the world seems so coarse when 
one looks at it closely. 

We did not see Miss Bolton at the office 
for a long time after the duke abducted the 
lady in the moated grange, but we got a 
poem signed M. B. “To Dan Cupid,” and 
another on ‘‘My Heart of Fire.’”’ Also we 
got an anonymous communication in a 
strangely familiar fat vertical handwriting 
to the effect that ‘‘some people in this town 
think that if a young lady has a gentleman 
friend call on her more than twice a week it 
is their business to assume a courtship. 
They should know that there are souls on 
this earth whose tendrils reach into the in- 
finite beyond the gross materiality of this 
mundane sphere to a destiny beyond the 
stars.’ At the bottom of the page were the 
words: ‘‘Please publish and oblige a sub- 
scriber.’’ 

And the next we heard of Miss Bolton 
was that she was running pink and blue 
baby-ribbon through her white things, and 
was expecting a linen shower from the T. T. 
T. girls, a silver shower from the ‘‘Giddy 
Young Things,’ a handkerchief shower 
from the Entre Nous girls, and a kitchen 


A Troublesome Errand 


“ TOHN,” said Mrs. Bassett, as they sat 
at breakfast in their pretty suburban 
home, ‘‘we must have a new hoe. Shall I 
order one from Moneymaker’s by mail, or 
will you go up there to-day and get one?” 
“V’ll go and get it, my dear. A hoe is 
rather an important implement, and should 
be carefully selected.” 

At noon, therefore, Mr. Bassett went up- 
town to Moneymaker’s department store, 
and inquired of the affable floor-walker 
where he might find hoes. 

“Street floor, third aisle to the left,’’ was 
the reply, and John Bassett marched on, 
thinking how much more methodically a 
man shops than a woman. 

But when he reached the counter he saw 
nothing but stockings. 

“T beg pardon,” he said to the pompa- 
doured saleslady, “‘I was mistakenly di- 
rected. I wish to see hoes.” 

“Right here, sir,”’ said the pompadoured 
one. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents a pair.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bassett, a light breaking 
inonhim. ‘I don’t mean that kind of hose. 
I mean just common, ordinary hoes.” 

“These are the cheapest we have, sir. 
Twenty-five cents a pair.”’ 

“But I mean hoes; I don’t want a pair. 
I only want one.” 

The girl stared. 

“We never separate a pair of hose, sir.’’ 

“Tf you did, would they be half-hose?’”’ 
said Bassett, unable to quell his humorous 
instinct. 

Again the salesgirl stared haughtily, and 
Mr. Bassett hastened to add: ‘I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure. But I don’t mean this 
kind of hose at all. I mean garden hoes.” 

“You could wear this kind in the gar- 
den,” said the girl accommodatingly, and 
Bassett turned away in despair. 

“Look here,’”’ he said to a floor-walker, 
“‘ean’t you tell me where to find hoes. Gar- 
den hoes, you know, to use in the country — 
in a small garden.” 

“Certainly, sir. You’ll find what you 
want in the basement, at the foot of these 
stairs.” 

Downstairs Bassett marched, and, after 
arriving at the department indicated, 
found himself surrounded by a fine assort- 
ment of large reels of rubber hose. 

“Where can I find hoes?” he exclaimed, 
gazing at the clerk in exasperation. 

“Right here, sir. Will you have black 
rubber, brown rubber, or electric hose?” 

“Not that kind; I mean hoes, for a gar- 
dener, you know.” 

“Yes, sir. This is our best garden hose.” 


shower from the Imperial Club. Miss Lar- 
rabee, the society editor, began to hate 
Miss Bolton with the white-hot hate which 
all society editors turn on all brides. Miss 
Larrabee was authority for the statement 
that Maybelle had used five hundred yards 
of baby-ribbon—pink and blue and white 
and yellow—in her trousseau, and that she 
was bestowing the same passionate fervor 
on her hemstitching and tucking that she 
wasted on literature, and that she was hel 
ing papa and mamma by shouldering the 
biggest wedding on them since the Tomlin- 
sons went into bankruptcy after their fire- 
work ceremonial. Miss Larrabee said that 
Papa Bolton’s livery-stable was burning 
up so fast she wanted to call out the fire- 
department, and that Mamma Bolton made 
her think of the patent-medicine testi- 
monials we printed from “poor tired 
women.” 

The day of the wedding the blow came. 
A very starched-up little boy with straw- 
berry juice frescoed around his mouth 
brought in a note from Maybelle, and a 
tightly-rolled manuscript tied with blue 
baby-ribbon. In the note she said that she 
thought it would be so romantic to ‘‘ write 
up her own wedding—recalling the dear, 
dead days when she was a neophyte in let- 
ters.’”” We handed the manuscript to Miss 
Larrabee, from whom, as she read, came 
snorts: ‘‘‘Drawing-room!’ Huh! ‘Music- 
room.’ Heavens to Betsy! ‘Peculiarstyle 
of beauty!’ Oh, joy! ‘Looked like a wood- 
nymph in the morn.’ Wouldn’t that satu- 
rate you! ‘The Apollo-like beauty of the 
groom.’”’ Miss Larrabee groaned as she 
rose, and putting her rain-coat on the floor 
by her chair she exclaimed: ‘‘Do you peo- 
ple know what I am going to do? I have 
got to lie right down here and have a fit!”’ 


John Bassett looked at the clerk. 

“Never mind,” he said; ‘I’ve decided I 
don’t want to look at hoes,-after all. I’m 
going to buy arake.’”’ —Carolyn Wells. 


The Followers 


(Concluded from Page 10) 

get over these things.. I know one does. 
Promise you’ll be patient; promise not to 
do anything till you’ve seen me again.” 

“T’ll promise anything you like. Go and 
get dry,” he said. 

They went up the garden side by side. 

‘‘T know one gets over these things,’’ she 
said, ‘‘because I don’t care a bit now about 
him—not a scrap.” 

Hestopped short. ‘Then why onearth,” 
he said, ‘did you try to drown yourself?” 

“Tt was the only way I could think of to 
save you,” she said; ‘‘and I did save you. 
You'll never—I wish,” she added in a very 
small voice, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t said ‘No’ 
when you asked me to help you to forget.” 

“And you thought I—oh, you dear, 
precious, little duffer, not to have seen that 
I forgot her long ago! Don’t you know 
you have helped me to forget?” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘I’m so glad!” Their 
wet faces met in the chill night. 


“Tt’s all very well,’ he said in the next 
morning’s dry, warm sunshine as he and she, 
both extravagantly happy, sat on the 
lichened rocks and ‘coke out on the gor- 
geous garment that autumn had laid upon 
the forest as well as on a perfectly new 
world—“‘it’s all very well and you’re a 
heroine, and I adore you from the top of 
your darling head to the soles of your 
darling feet—but suppose I hadn’t been 
able to swim?”’ 

“Well, you’d have gone to find some one 
who could. Anyway, I should have stopped 
your doing —what you weren’t going to do. 
ee were you doing on the bridge at 
a ? ” 

“T go there every night,”’ he said simply, 
“to look at your window.” 

“But why,” she asked, ‘‘did you get up 
on the parapet?” 

“T saw there was a light in the hotel,” he 
said. “I was afraid you were awake and 
uaa him. I wanted to see 
whether the light »was in your window. 
But—oh, my dear, brave, romantic, beloved 
one—suppose I hadn t been able to swim!” 

She laughed. “I can swim like a fish!” 

And he laughed, too. They both laughed, 
but softly, because to them both the forest 
was a Temple—the Temple of a New Life. 


November 11, 1 905 


The Best 
Value Watches 


New England Watches are complete watches, the entire watch- 
movement and case made in our own factory, each for the 
other, by skilled workmen. The result—the ‘‘ best value’’ 
watch made — a perfect watch, guaranteed to keep accurate time. 

There are cheaper watches, there are more expensive watches, 
but 


There are no other watches made that 
are as good as New England Watches. 
Remember, we are not talking of cheapness but of Value. No 


such values—no such high quality for such little prices — have 
ever been offered since the first watch was made. 


Send for our interesting booklets giving illustrations and prices, E 
Red Book of Men’s Watches and Blue Book of Ladies’ Watches. + oe | 


The New England Watch Co., iitctesGnie 


34 Maiden Lane, New York City 


SEAMAN 


Plush Pillow Top 
Offer , 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of shipping, etc 
and we will send you this beautiful, genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed 
with artist’s sketch of Julia 7 
Marlowe, Maxine Elliott, or 
Joseph Jefferson, ready for 
burning. Choice of old 
gold, tan or light 
green plush. © Size, 
17 x27. .1nches: 
Same, burned, 
$1.50. Only 
one Special 
Offer Top 
to one 
address. 
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PYROGRAPH} 
HEADS— 


The newest i 
in Pillow 


i e \ 
e 

Our $2.50 For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. In 
Outfit No. 97 7 

: o. id fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice —— - 
Wood and full directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer —or we will send it 
C.0.D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special price. When cash accompanies 
order we include, free, our 84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most com- 


RA RE plete pyrogiaphy handbook published. 
Write to-day for 72-page catalogue, No. P 55, in colors, and 24-page 
supplement No. P 56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 Gibson and other 
i designs stamped on articles of plush, wood and leather; also contains 
rR 


= full line of Pyrography outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the orld.” 
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“An Antiente 
marr, | Greate Companie”’ 


$950, 
f.0. b. 7 (Concluded from Page 3) 


ky novel. And he would be a rash prophet 
who would venture to foretell what the 


Lan J 


IPUTIAN BAZ 


AY 


, : | political state of America will be when 

= <a the doors of the “Company House’’ are ; : 
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You can keep the house at the tempera- 
ture you like and prevent colds, grip or 
pneumonia. You can save 25% of your 
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BucK Murphy’s 
Mollification 


(Continued from Page 8) 


rounding chin so happily near him, the play 
of dimples, and the parting of smiling red 
lips over little, milk-white teeth. But he 
had to talk to himself. Vaingloriously he 
spoke of his triumphs in the political field, of 
his hard-won graft, and his successful pool- 
room operations. 

““Wouldn’t you sooner do something 
decent?”’ 

Buck started. ‘‘Decent?’’ he repeated. 

“Do you think all that is decent?” she 
asked, looking at him seriously. 

‘“‘Sure,”’ he replied doggedly, but his eyes 
fell before hers. 

““Come,”’ she said after a short silence, 
rising and putting on her hat. ‘“‘It’s get- 
ting late and I must go. Mother will be 
wondering.” 

‘Sit down a minute,” said Buck master- 
fully—almost harshly. 

The girl looked at him coolly and then 
turned and began to walk away. He 
jumped up, and, overtaking her, began to 
Buk. but she did not even smile and his 
face darkened. They walked along in 
silence until they came to the car-line, 
where the usual Sunday evening crowd was 
waiting; then Buck’s firm grasp closed 
upon her arm. “‘Here’s a car comin’,” he 
said. ‘‘We’ll have to step lively.” 

He thrust through the clustering BrOUre 
with an anxious eye on a vacant seat as the 
heavily-laden car slowed down, but, as he 
helped Selma on, a man made a rush for the 
footboard and edged in front of her. Buck 
jerked him down with some violence and 
the girl slipped into the vacant seat just as 
the man, with an oath, made another rush 
for it. This time Buck’s disengaged hand 
shot out and grasped him by the collar and 
dexterously swung him around; at the 
same time his foot propelled the too in- 
sistent individual headlong into the street. 
The car started, and, before the ejected 
one could rise to his hands and knees, was 
half a block away. 

Buck’s face wreathed in an exultant grin 
as he looked back. ‘‘Dat’s de original 
Buttinski,’’ he observed to the conductor. 

He turned to Selma, but there was any- 
thing but approval in her countenance. 

“You ain’t mad wid me for dat?’ he 
whispered, bending toward her. ‘Say, 
I’m just agoin’ to squeeze de rubber ball. 
Look pleasant, girlie. Watch out fer de little 
bird what’s agoin’ to fly out of de box.” 

The pleading drollery of his manner was 
hard to resist, but Selma hardened her 
heart and was silent. 

“Bet you can’t look me in de face,” 
whispered Buck. 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, 
steadily and contemptuously, and slowly 
the confident smile left his face and he 
turned rather pale. 

‘‘Here’s where I get off at, den,’’ he said, 
grimly. 

The girl turned and looked at the adver- 
tisements that decorated the other side of 
the car, and without another word Murphy 
dropped lightly from the footboard. 


Miss Bernstein at the store accused Selma 
of weeping the next morning; she based 
the charge on the evidence of red and 
swollen eyelids and a certain puffiness of 
the nose. Selma explained that these ap- 
pearances were merely symptomatic of a 
cold, but if that was the case the coldseemed 
in a fair way of becoming chronic. Just as 
the features alluded to were regaining their 
normal size and color, a fresh attack within 
a day or two brought their redness and puffi- 
ness back. She became low-spirited, too, 
and so inattentive to her duties that Mr. 
Tabin spoke sharply to her more than once. 

“T don’t see what’s the matter with you, 
Miss Pederson,” he said. ‘‘What were 
you thinking about when you gave that 
lady a darning-egg? She asked for skirt- 
binding plain enough.” 

Selma colored to the nape of her pretty 
neck and tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Brace up and ’tend to business if you 
don’t want to lose your job,” said the floor- 
walker severely as he turned away. 

_ If only she were a man, Selma thought 
indignantly—a strong, broad-shouldered, 
ready sort of man—to take that dapper, 
conceited little wretch by the neck and 
shake him into a limp bundle! She knew 
such a man—or had known him, for 
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ozone-laden neighborhood of the corner drug 
store. If he ever bought notions, he bought 
them at some other establishment. When 
the six o’clock rivulets of chattering, laugh- 
ing ste lle poured forth to swell the 
mighty home-going current on State Street, 
there was no audacious Buck waiting with 
twinkling eyes and mock apprehension to 
lift his hat to her and tag along. She often 
looked, but he was never there. 

Well, Selma didn’t care if he wasn’t. As 
the weeks went on, Selma didn’t care still 
more—and still more often. Yet she must 
have had some curiosity about the young 
man, for she asked Inez McCarty if she still 
went to “them Luxembourg Hall dances.” 

“Sure,” answered Inez. ‘Don’t you 
want to come next Choosday?”’ 

“Not me,” replied Selma. ‘I suppose 
that Mr.—Mr. Murphy still goes there?” 

“Ain’t seen him since that night you was 
there,” said Inez. ‘‘Somebody said he’d 
quit his gang.” 

That was about all Inez knew except that 
the girl with the red dress still attended 
the dances and was ‘‘goin’ with” Al. Bur- 
meister. It was a disappointment not to 
hear more, yet it was also something to 
know that, wherever he was and whatever 
he was doing, that pert, black-eyed creature 
im the red dress at least was not consoling 

im. 

As if he needed consolation! Selma 
laughed bitterly. It was just a momentary 
fancy he had taken to her. She was no 
doubt forgotten long before this. 

“T’m no doll-chaser; never thinkit. . . . 
When I see the real thing I ain’t passin’ it 
108 Oye Salers 
And again, ‘‘ Look pleasant, girlie.” 

She choked on her recollections with a 
sob. What a mean, snippety thing she 
had been—picking at him the whole time! 
He wonder he quit; and she didn’t blame 

im. 

But it was not long before she learned 
something that thrilled her with a joy so 
intense, a hope so strong, that she could 
hardly contain herself. The medium of 
her information was the bushy-headed 
youth in whose behalf she had intervened 
on the fateful night of the dance. He was 
gazing with pensive longing at a suit 
marked down from twenty-five to fifteen 
dollars in a shop-window when Selma saw 
him. Ordinarily she would have passed 
him by. As it was, she touched him on 
the arm and smiled at him enchantingly 
when he turned around. Little hypocrite! 

Sure, he was going her way. All points 
of the compass were alike to that highly- 
flattered young man under such charming 
circumstances. It is possible that he was 
naturally a little conceited, yet if he imag- 
ined that he had made a decided impression 
on the pretty pink-cheeked girl he might 
easily be excused. The little smiling side- 
glance Selma gave him, her quick and thor- 
ough appreciation of his mild sallies of wit, 
her whole attitude of admiring attention 
to all that he said, might have fooled a 
more experienced man. And duplicity was 
foreign to Selma’s nature, too. It was 
astonishing how well she did it. 

The drift of the conversation was inevi- 
table. Presently the young man found 
himself talking of Buck a itabe 

“Just: a bluffer, he was,” he said. “If 
my foot hadn’t slipped an’ it hadn’t been 
that I didn’t want to scrap in a place like 
that, I’d shown him a thing or two right 
then. He wouldn’t have stood up though, 
not ina fight. Tubby Kehoe tried to coax 
a fight out of him a month ago an’ he backed 
right down an’ walked away with Tubby 
callin’ him all the names he could lay his 
tongue to. He resigned from the ward 
club. I guess if he hadn’t the boys would 
have fired him. They say he lost his nerve, 
but I don’t believe he ever had none. He’s 
lost his soft snap in the assessor’s office, 
too. He never did do nothin’ but draw 
his pay. He gave out he threw that up, 
but I think I see him throwing up a hundred 
and twenty-five a month to go into a one- 
horse feed-store business on Wisconsin 
Avenue.” 

“Ts that what he’s doing?’’ asked Selma. 

“Sure. Down on Wisconsin Avenue. I 
seen him hustlin’ baled hay into a wagon 
there this mornin’. Say, can’t I make a 
date with you for to-night? Ever been to 
Sans Souci?” 

Here he paused for a reply. It was a 
long pause, too. Presently Selma said: 
“What number is it?” 

“Number?” He looked at her blankly. 

‘Oh, never mind,” said Selma hurriedly. 
“T was thinking of something else. I’m 
going inhere. I’llsay good-by.” 
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A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OsTERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OSTERMOOR with no 
more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless imitation “cotton” mattress 


—made Lo sell on the strength of OstermMoor fame, 


but no more the rest-giving OSTERMOOR than a 


cotton plant is a muslin dress? These substitutes have no reputation to live up to, no “family honor” 


to maintain. The OsTeRMOoOR is backed by 


2 years of sterling merit. 


There is no reason why a mattress shouldn’t last longer than the bed. The OstERMooR lasts a life- 


time —is practically un-wear-out-able 
“remaking”; is germ-proof and 
sional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. 
disease germs? And 
Insist upon the genuine OsrTrek MUOR. 


; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, so never needs 
cannot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly fresh by an occa- 


Ts it nice to think of spending that third over dead hair and 
why toss over the hills and valleys of the ordinary, ‘‘ just-as-good 


” mattress? 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


Call On One of the 2,000 
Ostermoor Dealers 


To protect the public from 
worthless substitutes, exclusive 
agencies are being established 
with high-grade merchants in 
every town and city—so far 
about 2,000 local firms sell the 
““Ostermoor.’”’ Our name and 
trade-mark label are sez on the 
end so that you cannot be deceived. 
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We make no mattress 
that does not bear 
this trade-mark f@s> 


Send us your name and we will 
send you our handsome 136-page 
book, “‘ The Test of Time,’' and 
the name of the dealer in your 
place who sells the genuine 
Ostermoor. Beware of the 
“*just-as-goods.”" 


Sizes and Prices 


3 feet wide, 


Where We Have No Agent 
We Sell by Mail 


Sleep on tt thirty nights, and 
if it is not even all youhave hoped 
for, if you don’t believe it to be 
the equal of any $50. hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail. Mat- 
tress sent by express, prepaid, 
same day check is received. To 
learn the Ostermoor story, send 
for our beautiful 


136=Page Book 
FREE 


It is a handsome, beautifully illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘‘ The Test 
of Time ’’— 136 pages of interest- 
ing information and valuable sug- 
gestions for the sake of comfort, 
health and success — with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for itnow 
while it is in mind. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., $11.70 
. 301bs.,10.00|4 feet wide, . . 40 1b: EXPRESS 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00 


8., 13.35 PAID 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.— In two parts, 50 cents extra.— Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


101 Elizabeth Street, 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Thousands of well-dressed men 
whose trousers set trim and 
straight have crooked legs and 
conceal them by wearing our easy 
pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
forms. They give a style and 
finish otherwise impossible. 
Simple as a garter, put on or off 
in a few seconds, cannot be de- 
tected. Critical authorities com- 
mend them in the highest terms. 
Photo-illustrated book, self-meas- 
urement chart and many testimo- 
nials mailed sealed free. 


The Alison Co., Dept.F-2, Buffalo,N.Y. 


Are Your Legs Straight ? 


Merrill & Baker’s Failure 


places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending 
Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an in- 
come from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake 
of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to 


us the Coupon below. 


future sales. 


The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an his- 
p P' 


torian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other 
historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to 
march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe 
with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; 
to know Napoleon as you know Roose- 
velt, He combines absorbing interest 
with supreme reliability, and makes 
the heroes of history real living men 
and women, and about them he weaves 
the rise and fall of empires in such a 


own and love Ridpath. 
Hundreds who 


this the only history 
having. SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 


fascinating style that history becomes 
intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans 


read this have decided 
to buy Ridpath some day; now ’s the time. 
The English-speaking world has pronounced 
of the world worth 


Or Fee Returned, FREE opinion as to patent- 
mY ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us aclvertised for sale at our expense. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
New York Offices—132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 


B DK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COIT.ORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. 

bution to planters. 


Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


Weigh 
\ 65 Ibs. 


Mail 
Coupon 

& To-day 
11-11-05 
. WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. 

Chicago 

Please send me Ridpath 
2° Sample Pages and full 
particulars. 


PAT ITIRRIES 9 core vatctva ssh du aue eppeame aha nens Cee 
You need not clip the coupon if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$350 and $300 SHOES fs 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


§$ 10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
9 


disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
shoe inthe world. They are just as good as those 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only difference is 
the price. If I could take you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under 
one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you 
the care with which every pair of Douglas shoes is 
made, you would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes madein my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost moretomake,why they holdtheirshape, fit bet- 
ter, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
Take no substitute. None genuine without his name and price 
stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where W. L. 
Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of samples sent free for 
inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
Lightest, 
» Easiest, 
fed oe Cosiest 
ee Made 


No, 457 Fie 


WOMEN’S $1.00 
MEN’S $1.25 
DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion 
tread. Ideal for the bed- 
room. Weight 2 ounces. 


Colors : Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red, 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 38, 


showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 


«« Made for the Game’”’ 


WINSLOW 
Hockey Skates 


Hockey 


Theculmination of 50 years experience in fine skate mak- 
ing. Forged runners specially hardened and tempered. 
If your dealer hasn’t them:send for catalogue. Dept. F, 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 
8 Long Lane, London, E. C., England. 

Makers of all kinds of skates, including skates especially de- 
signed for rink use, figure skating, hockey and skate sailing. 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. Skates to screw on. 
Plain and Flanged Runners. Speed Skates. 
Double Runner Skates for Children. Wood Top. 
Only practical brace to support weak ankles. Rockers. 
And the famous‘“VINEYARD’’ WINSLOW ROLLERSKATES 
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She gave him the coolest possible little 
nod and vanished through the swinging 
doors of the store. The young man stood 
for a moment or two, open-mouthed in 
astonishment; then, as he was jostled by 
the passers-by, he recalled his suddenly 
scattered faculties and walked slowly away. 
Not the first case of its kind by many, many 
thousands, my brothers! 

For some time after that, even after the 
first exaltation of delight had subsided, 
Selma felt a happy assurance that all was 
well. If her influence had done this for 
him, it was no little thing. The sweetest 
triumph a woman can know was hers then. 
But the comfortable glow at her heart was 
to die out in time, for if the man had been 
reclaimed by the strength of his love for 
her, why had he not come to her then? To 
this she could answer that he would not 
know that she cared. Well, some day she 
might go to him. She could pass his place, 
and then if he saw her and spoke to her, 
she could show him that she was at least 
his friend, howsoever he might feel toward 
her. This was her last comfort. At any 
time she could do this—and so she quite 
naturally deferred doing it. 

As a matter of fact, this determination of 
Selma’s—for it amounted to a determina- 
tion—was never carried out. One even- 
ing, as she was clinging to a strap in the 
street car, on her homeward way, she in- 
voluntarily looked over the shoulder of a 
man who stood near her reading a news- 
paper with glaring black headlines. From 
one column to another her eyes wandered. 
Beef Trust Inquiry, the Russian Defeat, 
the Van Opdon divorce—and then, under 
a three-four head: 


WARD LEADER STABBED 


Latte Precinct CaprarIn VICTIM OF 
ITALIAN STILETTO 


A dozen times the rocking of the car 
threw the print out of her train of vision, 
but as often her fascinated eyes darted 
back unerringly to the lines it had left until 
she had seen the whole: 


Buck Murphy, until recently an 
active figure in Mighteenth-Ward pol- 
ities, was seriously if not fatally 
wounded early this morning by Stefano 
Moldini, an Italian pedler living at 731 
Caroline Street. Moldini and another 
Italian, named Ficino, became engaged 
in an altercation in front of Murphy’s 
feed-store, 896 Wisconsin Avenue. 
Both men drew their knives and were 
struggling together when Murphy 
attempted to separate them. In the 
mélée he was stabbed twice in the side 
by Moldini, it is asserted. He was 
conveyed to the County Hospital, 
where it was declared his recovery was 
doubtful. The Italians were arrested. 


“Hello!” exclaimed a man, starting up 
from his seat. ‘The girl’s going to faint!” 
He caught Selma by the waist as she swayed, 
and supported her to the rear platform. 
There, with a strong effort, she raised her 
drooping head and in a moment stood up. 

“Tl be all right now,” she said with 
white lips. ‘I canstand now.” 

“‘Tt’s the air,’’ said the man sympathetic- 
ally. “I don’t see what they’re running 
closed cars for this time of the year.” 

The man continued to support her, but 
she was hardly conscious of it. She im- 
perfectly realized that he got off when she 
did and led her home, but she knew nothing 
clearly until she flung herself on her 
mother’s bosom in a storm of convulsive 
sobs. Then again came that curious 
blankness. 

“There was a man around from the hos- 
pital with a message,” she heard her mother 
say presently. ‘‘ He wants to see you.”’ 


She was out of the house again, and her 
mother was with her, talking to her in a 
soothing voice as she hurried along. She 
was in a street car and people were looking 
at her curiously—she wondered why, for 
she was calm, very calm. There was no 
reason why her mother should keep repeat- 
ing there wasno danger. Howshouldthere 
be danger? There could not be. She was 
going to see him—going to see him! 

Another blank, and then they were walk- 
ing along glistening white corridors, coming 
in time to an elevator-shaft the gates of 
which opened to emit a long rubber-tired 
wheeled thing, sheet-covered, showing the 
outlines of a shape, at the sight of which 
she shuddered and drew closer to the sup- 
porting arm that trembled in her ehatebe 
As the thing rolled away she heard a voice 


Awoman is as old as she looks 
How old do you look? | 


An open skin 
means a healthy 
cleanliness and 
a free circula- 
| tion of the blood 
to the surface. 
So-called 
““black-heads ”’ 
and other dis- 

figurements 
go with one 
massage, 


The secret is in the 
pores. Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream clears. and 
cleans them when 
choked by dust and by 
talcum powder put on 
to remove grease and 
shine. On this all its 
other work depends. 


Every 


} whilethe 
Gentlewoman vee bene 
Knows eS) 
glow re- 
that her attractiveness _ mains. - 


depends on a clear com- 
plexion and good coloring. 
The most beautiful features 

in the world are unpleas- 
ant with a yellow, oily, muddy es 
skin. Pompeian Cream brings ¢ 
the blood to the pores and removes shine. It con- 
tains no grease, so it makes no shine of its own. 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


Removes Wrinkles Forever 


Wrinkles are caused by loose skin. 
Pompeian Massage Cream. is a true skin 
food, and used with gentle massage fills 
the little valleys, builds out sunken cheeks 
and insures smooth, ruddy, firm skin. 

Pompeian Cream makes ‘‘cosmetics’’ 
unnecessary. Nothing else is needed for 
perfect results. Even face powder (which 
clogs the pores) should be avoided, as 
Pompeian Cream removes all face shine. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is massaged iz 
and then rubbed owf—the dirt comes with it. 


We prefer you to buy of 
dealer whenever possible. 
accept a substitute for 
under any cireumstances, 
dealer does not keep it, send us 

and we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar 
| cream postpaid on receipt of price. 


It works by going — not by sta 


with one copy of our beautifully illustrated book on Facial Massage —a practical course 
enables any gentlewoman to become expert in this most necessary of modern aids to ¢ 
—if you will send us the name of your dealer and state whether he does or does 1 
Pompeian Cream. 
Gentlemen who appreciate aclear, ruddy skin, also find it a great luxury, partie 
after shaving. It removes the soap rubbed into the pores and takes away the smart after 
close shave. ‘Tell your husband, brother or sweetheart about it. It is applied by 
barbers (look for the name and trade mark on the jar), or may be used at home, 


ies 
POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY + 
49 Prospect Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Tales of the Road 


By CHARLES N. CREWDSON a 


The Square Deal Wins 

Social Arts as Salesmen’s Assets 
Tricks of the Trade 

How to Get on the Road 


As full of valuable points as a porcupine 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 


paid upon receipt of price. Published by THOMP SON & THOMAS, 342 Wabash Aventte, 


A Book for Business Mea ( Tt will give your NEW IDEASs 
It will INCREASE YOUR SAI 
It will STIMULATE your ambit 
It will give you Bully Entertain 
It will put DOLLARS in yo 


It is loaded down with bright, clever, snappy stories, full ¢ 
nature that are crackerjacks. On the other hand it contal 
practical pointers in the art of SELLING GOODS than ¢a 
from any other source. It is brimful of lessons learned 
of the brightest road men in the country. Some of th 
appeared in THE SATURDAY EVENING Posr with 
success. The book contains many articles never befor 


NOTE THESE CHAPTER HEADINGS ; 


First Experience in Selling Cancelled Orders 
Tactics in Selling, 1 Winning the Customer’ 
Tactics in Selling, 2 Salesmen’s Don’ts 
Tactics in Selling, 3 Hearts Behind the Order E 
Cutting Prices ( 


WHuat StronG MEN Say oF “TALES OF THE ROAD.” 


“Of great benefit to the salesmen of the country.”’— Simmons Hardware Co. 

“ Worth the time of every salesman of this company to read.”— Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. 2 

“J wish to place ‘Tales of the Road’ in the hands of every one of our salesmen.”—James Di! 
Manager of Salesmen, Joseph Burnett Co. | ~ 

“Bristling with information for both buyer and seller.’’+ Bill Barlow in Sagebrush Philosophy 

This book is a happy entertainer.”—Sa/i Lake Tribune. 


A Book for Salesmen 


A Book for Ambitious 
Young Men 


Cloth, 12mo. Gilt Top, 16 Drawings” 
Price $1.50 


100 MAGIC TRICKS, 10c 


For 10 cents we will send you by return mail 100 
Ff.) Magic Tricks with cards, ribbons,rings,coins,etc., 
all so clearly explained and illustrated that with 
only a little practice you can easily perform them 
and be an amateur magician. No otherimeans of 
entertaining is so effective yet it is easy to learn, 
Catalog of other tricks sent free with each order 
Get these tricks and be popular with your frien 

S. DRAKE, Dept. 349, 510 Jackson St., Chicag { 


Agents :—‘‘Adjustable Tensi 


Newly patented device; shear us' 
argument. Other Home Cutlery Specialties. Rapid 


large. IDEAL CUTLERY CO., Desk W, Atlas 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full cours 
paid, in any college, conservatory or business st 
in return for a little work ae in leisure ho urs 
school—we pay the: bills. F you are inte 
addressed to. The Curtis Publishing Con 
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mh” Sample CanFree 
just pure Mocha and Java prepared ina new way. It is cut up 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness into small 
mM particles. Thus it is not crushed as by the old method 
grinding. The little oil cells remain unbroken and the essential 
(food product) cannot evaporate. Therefore Barrington Hall 

es better coffee ; 15 to 20 cups more to the pound and will 
perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee 
i it can be used without ill effect by those who 
rdinary coffee injures them, because the yellow 
-bearing skin and dust (the only injurious 
(properties of coffee) are removed by the steel-cut 

process. All fully explained in our booklet “ The 
Secret of Good Coffee”’ (sent free). ‘‘A delicious coffee, 
noe ‘a tasteless substitute.” 

No Special or High Priced Coffee 

j Percolator Necessary 

_ Price, 35c to 4oc. per pound, according to locality. 
if your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. 

| CAUTION: Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 
_ Avoid so-called imitations. We own the process by patent right; and 
: voast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


|” CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
-__— BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
246 2d Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
_ dall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration 
_ | give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


_ My own address is 


IN 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
f no dealer in your town sells the Garvy Pat- 
at Diamond Bed Spring, SEND US $7.00 and 


neasurement of your bed and we will ship you 
‘y prepaid express or freight one of our famous 


Garvy DIAMOND 


PATENT 


Bed Springs 
Guaranteed for 20 Years. 


the best in the world at any price. Sleep on it 30 days 
nd if not found to be the most comfortable bed spring 
fou ever slept on, return it at our expense and we will 
efumd your money. Nothing like it on the market. 
“he weight is distributed over the entire bed surface. 
lever tears the mattress. Strongest frame made. 
Yever twists out of shape, never loses elasticity. 
‘Yields gently and gratefully but never sags under 
eight. Needs no supports. 
Your dealer should be able to supply you but if*not 
/ send us his name when orderiny and we will see 
that you are supplied. Send for free booklet, “ How 
| to Choose a Bed Spring,’ and get our free catalogue. 
* 


HE GARVY CO., 75 Norton St., Chicago 
lakers of Bed Springs, Sanitary Steel Couches 
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— “The Resister” 
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Rex Stintkote 


i 


Samples \ 
Sent Free to Make 
This Red-Hot Coal Test 


Fire generally spreads by sparks, 
embers and blazing brands setting fire 
to shingle and tar roofs. On REx 
PLINTKOTE they die out harmlessly. 
Rex FLintKore will slowly burn if lit 
on the edge, but o the roof no edges are 
exposed — only the fire-proof surface. 


It is Good Fire Insurance 

It resists fire and snow, heat, cold, and wear. 
Any workman can lay it — outfit in each roll. 
Write To-day for Samples, booklet and 

photos of Rex Flintkote buildings of / 
all kinds. ‘‘ Look for the Boy ”’ Zé 

on every roll. 

J.A.&W.BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston 


nt You 


Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
Printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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say: “No, not here. Farther along.’ 
And they passed on. Then there was a 
swift ascent and more glistening walls, 
and endless, endless rows of white beds. 

Suddenly everything became clear. She 
was in a hospital ward, the County Hos- 

ital. And, on the pillow of the cot before 
er, Buck’s red hake famed: his eyes were 
fixed upon her restfully, and 

“Oh, Buck!” 

She threw herself on her knees beside the 
bed and took the hand that lay outside the 
coverlet, her tears dropping fast upon it. 

““What’s this?” saidasharp voice. ‘‘We 
can’t have this!” 

“All right, Doc,” said Murphy weakly, 
but cheerfully. “It’s me goil—ain’t it, 
Selma?” 

_ For answer she carried his hand to her 
lips, pressed it to her cheek and her bosom. 

“But we can’t have it,” reiterated the 
doctor irritably. Then, as Selma’s eyes, 
full of agonized questioning, met his, he 
smiled. ‘‘We’ll have him thrown out of 
here inside of a week,” he said. “He’s all 
right. You must go now, though. They 
had no business to let you in.” 

“ Keep your shirt on a second, Doc,” said 
the patient. ‘‘I’ve got suthin’ to say to de 
little loidy. Girlie,” he whispered, “‘I didn’t 
do dis a-scrappin’, honest. I was buttin’ 
in an’ dey give me de worst of it—dem 
dagoes—an’ I’m doin’ suthin’ decent I 
Was comin’ to you nex’ Sunday, sure.”’ 

Her hand pressed gently over his mouth 
and she nodded. “I know,” she said. 
“Oh, Iknow! You was too easy with them, 
that’s why you got the worst of it. If you'd 
smashed ’em instead of trying to pull’em 
apart Oh, Buck! Why didn’t you?” 

A minute later she was gone and Buck 
Murphy lay back on his pillow, his gray 
eyes twinkling at the ceiling and his mouth 
wreathed in an inexpressibly blissful grin. 


LADY 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Haven't you noticed,” I said, “or don’t 
you feel it, away down here in your un- 
tainted isolation, the change, the great 
change, that has come over the American 
people?” 

He wasn’t sure. 

“They’ve lost their grip on patriotism.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘ We did that here in 1861.” 

“Oh, no! You left the Union, but you 
loved what you considered was your 
country, and you love it still. That’s just 
my point, just my strange discovery in 
Kings Port. You retain the thing we’ve 
lost. Our big men fifty years ago thought of 
the country, and what they could make 
it; our big men to-day think of the country 
and what they can make out of it. Rather 
different, don’t you see? When I walk 
about in the North I merely meet members 


of trusts or unions—according to the length | 


of the individual’s purse; when I walk 
about in Kings Port I meet Americans.” 

“You certainly understand it all,’ John 
Mayrant repeated. ‘It’s amazing to find 
you saying things that I have thought were 
my own private notions.” 

I laughed. ‘Oh, I fancy there are more 
than two of us in the country.” 

‘‘Eiven the square piano and Mr. Pinck- 
ney,” he went on. “I didn’t suppose any- 
body had thought things like that, except 
myself.” 

“Oh,” I again said lightly, “any Ameri- 
can—any, that is, of the world—who has a 
colonial background for his family, has 
thought, probably, very much the same 
sort of things. Of course it would be all 
Greek or gibberish to the new people.” 

He took me up with animation. ‘The 
new people! My goodness, sir, yes! Have 
you seen them? Have you seen Newport, 
for instance?” His diction now (and I was 
to learn it was always in him a sign of 
heightening intensity) grew more and 
more like the formal speech of his ancestors. 
‘““You have seen Newport?”’ he said. 

“Yes; now and then.” 

‘But lately, sir? I knew we were behind 
the times down here, sir, but I had not im- 
agined how much. Not by any means! 
Kings Port has a long road to go before she 
will consider marriage provincial and 
chastity obsolete.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. Mayrant! Well, I must 
tell you that it’s not all quite so—so ad- 
vanced—as that, you know. That’s not 
the whole of Newport.” 
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THE MAGIC 
WAND OF 
SHAVING 


A shaving stick holder that has a dignity and distinction 
all its own. Full nickeled with a’convenient screw top, 
it is worthy to hold the only shaving soap that exactly 
meets modern requirements. 


Send 4c. in stamps for trial size stick 
(Enough for a month’s shaving). 


COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, 


Established 1806. Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 


HOW TO at your home. For a limited time we will give 
GET M [ S | C S S N S R free, for advertising purposes, 96 music lessons 
on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 


Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, to be paid for as needed). We teach by mail 
only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had heard of you before.’’ Write to-day. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 225, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


A Great Encyclopedia Offer 


To the Readers of this Magazine 


The Universal Encyclopedia 
8 volumes — 4,100 pages — 2,000 pictures 
This is the most compact, concise, and clear encyclopedia ever published. It gives in eight 
volumes all the essential facts contained in the ponderous forty-volume encyclopedias. It is the 
ideal reference work for busy people, for students, and for all those who desire a comprehensive 
and accurate encyclopedia for a small outlay. We make here the most attractive subscription offer 
ever made by a periodical in connection with 2 set of books. Upon receipt of your name and 


address, written in the coupon cut from this advertisement, we will send you a complete set of 
the Universal Encyclopedia, together 


With PUBLIC OPINION for One Year 


We cut the combined price of the books and magazine almost in half — and you may pay in easy monthly pay- 
ments so small that you will never feel the cost. This offer gives you an up-to-date Encyclopedia with a mine 
of information on every subject under the sun, together with fifty-two issues of the brightest and best weekly 
magazine. The Encyclopedia sells regularly for $16.00 a set, and Pus_ic Opinion for $3.00 a year—total 
$19.00, Our special price to new subscribers is $10.50 — payable in easy monthly payments. 


The Books The Magazine 


The Universal Encyclopedia is in eight volumes, hand- PuBtic OPINION is a forty-four page weekly of national 
somely printed and bound in red cloth, stamped in gold. circulation, dealing with live topics of the day. It contains 
It treats of every subject of interest, from politics to polar in each number a digest of 3,000 current periodicals. It is 
exploration, from medicine to mechanics. It has been the ideal periodical for the busy man, for it gives the im- 
compiled by editors of the highest standing, and it com- portant news of the world in the most attractive and con- 
pares favorably with reference works costing four times its densed form. In every issue there are original articles by 
price. It contains 4,100 pages and 2,000 illustrations, besides well-known authors, and it is sparkling with human interest 
a series of maps (in colors) of every country in the world. from cover to cover. TUBLIC OPINION is published each 
The regular price of this splendid reference work is | Saturday. Each number is beautifully illustrated, Its 
$16.00 a set. subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


Hon. Francis B. Thurber, President of the United States Export Association, New York: “ Without in 
any way disparaging the other excellent publications which condense public thought, I do not think any 
that I have seen gives a busy man such a good bird’s-eye view of the world's thought as PUBLIC OPINION.” 


FREE for 7 days i777 MAIL, THIS COUPON ----— 


For Examination 


Send no money. Fill out the coupon and mail it at once. 
We will send you a complete set, at our expense, to be 
kept for seven days’ examination, If not satisfactory, 
send it back to us, and we will pay return express 
charges. If you desire to keep the books, send us 50 
cents in 7 days and $1,00 a month thereafter for 10 
months, paying for the books and the magazine for one 
year. Act §to-day, for we are obliged to make this 
bargain offer strictly limited, owing to the fact that we 
have only a few hundred sets at the reduced price. 


Public Opinion Co. 


44=60 East 23d Street, New York 


PUBLIC OPINION, New York: 


Send me, at your expense, a set of the Universal 
Encyclopedia, and enter my name for a year’s sub- 
scription to PUBLIC OPINION. If the books are sat- 
isfactory, I will send you 50 cents in 7 days, and 
$1.00 a month for 10 months. If not satisfactory, I 
will xeturn them. 
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gto 12. Two grades: (1) 
Worsted (medium 
weight). Sold only in 


boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.50, @) 
Cotton (medium an 
light weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 


Aoleproof 
~Aosiery 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast colors; Black, Black legs with 
White feet, and Tan. Medium weight 
Egyptian Cotton. SizesSto1r. Soldonly 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.00. 
_All shipping charges prepaid. One 
size only to a box. State size desired 
when ordering. We guaran- 
tee Holeproof Hosiery against 
holes for 6 months. Hose 
which need darning within 
& 6 months from date 
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Lincoln and Lee 


The “Lottery of Death” in 
November McClure’s tells 
how Lincoln ordered to be hanged 
the son of General Robert E. Lee, 
then a Union prisoner of war, in 
retaliation for the threatened execu- 
tion of two Union officers by the 
Confederacy. The prompt action 
of President Lincoln saved the lives 
of two innocent men. This page 
of history has not before been re- 
corded. 
November McClure’s on sale at 
all news stands. Io cents. 


S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


Straight Legs 


») aud a strong, flat back developed if the 
bahy learns to walk with 


@* \  Glascock’s 
= | Baby-Walker 
+f 3 ‘on IEndorsed by physicians as the hest 


physical developer. In it 


ae. child can sit, stand, jump or 
GF ) walk. ‘* Cushioned-spring sup- 
C wa ported.”” Adjustable. Keeps 
rt child clean; safe. Insist upon 
“ Glascock's’’ —the standard. 

Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn’t Glascock's 


Walker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog Free. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 664 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


DON’T SHOUT! 
‘The Morley ’”’ 


inakes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
lief from deafness and head 
noises. There are but few cases 
of deafness that cannot be benefited. 
Write for hooklet and testimonials. 
The Morley Company, Dept. T, 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


FE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. 
— never discolors print. Very strong —cor- 
ners will not curl. Largest bottle now sold 
for 5c. (by mail, 10c.). In bulk for large 
users, Carton work, etc. 
L& PAGE'S MUCILAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
L*PAGE’S GLUE—1 oz., 10c.; by 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT 
CO., 151 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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He hastened to explain. ‘Certainly not, 
sir! I would not insult the honorable fami- 
lies whom I had the pleasure to meet there, 
and to whom my name was known because 
they had retained their good position since 
the days when my great-uncle had a house 
and drove four horses there himself. I 
noticed three kinds of Newport, sir.” 

“Three?” 

“Yes. Because I took letters; and some 
of the letters were to people who—who 
once had been, you know; it was sad to see 
the thing, sir, so plain against the glaring 
proximity of the other thing. And so you 
can divide Newport into those who have to 
sell their old family pictures, those who 
have to buy their old family pictures, and 
the lucky few who need neither buy nor 
sell, who are neither going down nor bob- 
bing up, but who have kept their heads 
above the American tidal wave from the 
beginning and continue to do so. And I 
don’t believe that there are any nicer people 
in the world than those.” 

“Ah,” I put in, ‘if only they set the 

ace!” 
: “Tf only!’ he assented.’ ‘‘But it’s the 
others who get into the papers, who dine 
the drunken dukes, and make poor cham- 
bermaids €nvious a thousand miles inland!”’ 

“There should be a high tariff on drunken 
dukes,”’ I said. 

‘You'll never get it!’’ he declared. ‘It’s 
the Repubtican party whose daughters 
marry them.” 

I rocked with enjoyment where I sat; he 
was so refreshing. And J agreed with him 
so well. ‘‘ You’re every bit as good as Miss 
Beaufain,’’ I cried. 

“Oh, no; oh,no! But I often think if we 
could only deport the negroes and Newport 
together to one of our distant islands, how 
happily our two chief problems would be 
solved!”’ 

I still rocked. ‘‘ Newport would, indeed, 
enjoy your plan for it. Do go on!” I 
entreated him. - But he had, for the mo- 
ment, ceased; and I rose to stretch my 
legs and saunter among the old headstones 
and the wafted fragrance. 

His aunt (or his cousin, or whichever of 
them it had been) was certainly right as to 
his inheriting a pleasant and poptet gift of 
speech; and a responsive audience helps us 
all. Such an audience I certainly was for 
young John Mayrant, yet beneath the ani- 
mation that our talk had filled his eyes with 
lay (I seemed to see or feel) that other mood 
all the time, the mood which had caused the 
girl behind the counter to say to me that he 
was ‘‘anxious about something.” The un- 
happy youth, I was gradually to learn, was 
much more than that—he was in a tangle of 
anxieties. He talked to me as a sick man 
turns in bed from pain; the pain goes on, 
but the pillow for a while is cool. 

Here there broke upon us a little inter- 
ruption, so diverting, so utterly like the 
whole quaint tininess of Kings Port, that I 
should tell it to you, even if it did not bear 
directly upon the matter which was begin- 
ning so actively to concern me—the love 
difficulties of John Mayrant. 

It was the letter-carrier. 

We had come, from our secluded seats, 
round a corner, and so by the vestry door 
and down the walk beside the church, and 
as I read to myself the initials upon the 
stones wherewith the walk was paved, I 
drew near the half-open gateway upon 
Worship Street. The postman was de- 
scending the steps of the post-office oppo- 
site. He saw me through the gate and 
paused. He knew me, too! My face, 
easily marked out amid the resident faces 
he was familiar with, had at once caught 
his attention; very likely he, too, had by 
now learned that I was interested in the 
battle of Cowpens; but I didnotask him this. 
He crossed over and handed me a letter. 

‘No use,” he said most politely, ‘‘takin’ 
it away down to Mistress Trevise’s when 
qonre right here, sir. Northern mail eight 

ours late to-day,” he added, and bowing, 
was gone upon his route. 

My home letter, from a man, an intimate 
running mate of mine, soon had my full at- 
tention, for on the second page it said: 

“T have just got back from accompany- 
ing her to Baltimore. One of us went as far 
as Washington with her on the train. We 
gave her a dinner yesterday at the March 
Hare by way of farewell. I imagine our 
native girls will rejoice at her departure. 
However, nobody’s engaged to her, at least 
nobody here. How many may fancy them- 
selves so elsewhere I can’t say. Her name 
is Hortense Rieppe.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Lift yourself! Move! Go forward 
after opportunities ! When wishing, wish 
forsomething worth while. Let the other 
fellow bemoan his fate and quarrel with 
the conditions, but as for you, forget the 
things that are behind and press toward 
the goal —the goal of self-mastery. 


A business transaction, and, par- 
ticularly, a sale, requires knowledge of 
yourself, confidence in yourself, the 
force of your personality — all of which 
will determine whether you secure a 
favorable interview, how long you will 
sustain attention, to what extent you 
will create interest and bring about 
desire with an accompanying resolution, 
insuring Success. 


The science of business, the science 
of labor and the science of life are all 
based upon organized laws, truths and 
principles which govern the development 
of the personality of the individual. The 
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ill of any man who did not 
wish to leave his family a 
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than himself.”” 

A Savings Account 
with this bank will make 
a brighter future for 
those who are near and 
dear to you. One 
Dollar is enough to 
begin with. 


To Drive 
a Nail or 
Saw a Plank 


—to do any of the thousand and one little things that 
need doing about every home, 
The best way to have tools is in a cabinet, where you can 
find them when they are needed. 
for itself in a very short time and is a source of never-failing satis- 
faction and pleasure. 


EN KUT. 


TOOL CABINET 


is the cabinet you should get because every tool is guaranteed to be a perfect tool and to 
give complete satisfaction. lt is possible for the makers of the Keen Kutter Cabinet to make — 
this guarantee because every tool is a Keen Kutter, bears the Keen Kutter trade mark, and 
is made under the Keen Kutter motto — ‘The /teco/lection of Quatity Hemains Long Afler— 
‘The mark and motto that for 36 years has identified a toolas — 


A cabinet of good tools pays 


standard and which covers a complete line of tools. 
cabinet in which all tne tools are strictly high grade, every one being guaranteed by the same 
The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize at the World’s Fair, 
No other line of tools can show a similar reward. 
and Keen Kutter Tools are for sale by all first-class dealers. C 
copy of our handsome book on Keen Kutter Tools. 1t’s a book every user of tools will find use- — 
We will mail you a copy free. 
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Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


First, because the pen is useful and never disappointing. Second, because it is bea 

Our preparation for Christmas in special holiday designs is more elaborate than ever 
perplexed get a Waterman’s Ideal and be sure the gift will be acceptable. Vulcanized hare 
rubber, plain or chased, at $2.50 and up; or with neat gold-filled bands, plain, chased, 0 
ribbed design, $3.50 up. All most suitable for holiday gifts. : 

For those wishing more elaborate mountings we illustrate a’few of the most popular designs 
All dealers sell them or order them when not in stock. Be sure you get a genuine 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, supplied ina 
beautiful Christmas box. 
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Because Franklin air-cooling means also Franklin 
engineering, lightness, strength and springs: 

No plumbing weight nor complications. Little engine-metal, but 
great strength and refinement in it; great power out of it; and the 
power preserved and put to work. 

Few parts, small friction ; extreme toughness; a light load to carry ; 
no interference ; and big ability to carry it. 
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CHAPTER I 

/NIBLEY JUNCTION is in the sub- 

tropic zone of Colorado. It lies in 

a hot, dry but immensely product- 

ve valley at an altitude of some four 

nousand feet above the sea, a village 
seed with irrigating ditches, shaded by 
jig cottonwood trees and beat upon by 
genial, generous-minded sun. The 
arders at the Golden Eagle Hotel can. 
t on the front stoop and see the snow- 
led ravines of the mountains to the 
uth and almost hear the thunder crash- 
ig round old Uncompahgre, even when 
ne broad leaves above their heads are 
ulseless and the heat of the midday 
zht is likea cataract of white-hot metal. 

It is, as I have said, a productive 

_/nd,for upon this ashen, cactus-spotted, 

ypellent flat, men have directed the 

»0l, sweet water of the upper world, and 

herever this life-giving fluid touches 

je soil, grass and grain spring up like 
ec: 

For all its wild and beautiful setting, 
bley is now a town of farmers and 
aders, rather than of miners. The 
agons entering the gates are laden with 
heat and melons and peaches rather 
jan with ore and giant powder, and the 
agle Hotel is frequented by farmers of 
‘osaic aspect, by passing drummers for 
ioes and sugars, and by the barbers and 
erks of shops near by. It is, in fact, 
bit of slow-going village life, dropped 
tween the diabolism of Cripple Creek 
ad the decay of Creede. 

_ Nevertheless, now and then a genuine 

_ailer from the heights, or cow-man from 

te plains, does drop into town on some transient business and, with his peculiar speech 

id stride, remind the lazy town-loafers of the vigorous life going on far above them. 

_ hese men nearly always stop at the Eagle Hotel, which is a boarding-house advanced to 

te sidewalk of the main street and possessing a register. 

_ At the time of this story they went to this hotel for two good reasons. Mrs. Gilman 

both landlady and cook, and an excellent cook, and, what was still more unusual, 

ertha, her pretty seventeen-year-old daughter, was day-clerk and general manager. 
astomers of this type are as loyal to their hotels as to their horses and amazingly sensi- 
ve to female charm—and Bertha would have been called an attractive girl anywhere. 
le was small and straight, with brown hair and big, candid, serious eyes— wistful when 
repose, boyishly frank and direct when she stood behind her desk attending to busi- 

‘SS, or smiling as she sped her parting guests at the door. 

_ At first sight a sensitive man would say: “How charming to have such a landlady!” 
‘but on second thought the situation developed a certain pathos. The girl was so 
yung and so unprotected. She was hardly more than a child in years and physique, 

id Mrs, Gilman, ‘widow by the act of God,” as Mart Haney put it, though of good 

ies was forced to toil in the kitchen half dead with fatigue and heat and rheumatism, 

hile Bertha took charge of the office with efficiency in quaint contrast to her slight 
ture and childish glance. 

_ To see her seated on the sidewalk, surrounded by men, was to be troubled as to her 


ae ee er 


- 


be 


e. 
I know Bertie ought to go to school,” Mrs. Gilman often said to protesting guests. 
But what canI do? Wegottolive. Icameout here for my health, and goodness knows 
ever expected to slave away inahot kitchen in thisway. If Mr. Gilman had lived i 
It was her habit to leave her demonstrations—even her sentences—unfinished, a pecu- 
nity arising partly from her need of hastening to prevent some pot from boiling over 
4d partly from her failing powers. She had been a handsome woman once—but the heat 
| the stove, the steam of the washtub, and the vexation and prolonged effort of her 
(ily life had warped and faded and battered her into a mere wreck of her bright self. 
| “Imgoing to quit this thing,” she often said, “as soon as I get my son’s ranch paid for. 


She did not finish this, but her friend saw what nearly every one saw, that Bertha’s 
‘ne for schooling was nearly past. She had already entered upon the maiden’s land of 
* eam—of romance. The men who had hitherto courted her, half-laughingly, half- 
tily, knowing that she was a child, had dropped all subterfuge. To them she was 
* girl,” with all that this word means to males not too scrupulous of the rights of women. 

Toughtn’t to quit now when business is so good,” Mrs. Gilman returned to the dining- 
to say to her guest. ‘I’m full all the time now. More and more of the boys 
e down the line on purpose to stay over Sunday. If I could M 
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The Girl and the Gambler 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The listener knew why “‘the boyscame 
down the line to stay over Sunday,” but 
he said nothing. Bertha at the moment 
was talking with the barber who took 
his meals at the Eagle. 

Her speech was quite unlike the bird- 
like chatter with which girls of her age 
entertain a lover. She spoke rather 
slowly and with the gravity of a man of 
business—and her blunt words made her 
smile the more bewitching, and her big 
brown eyes the more girlish. The slang 
which she used, with a certain dignity 
and sweetness, and her replies to the 
barber, were in no sense commonplace. 
She did not giggle or flush—she only 
looked past his smirking face out into 
the street where the sun’s rays lay like 
flame. And yet she was profoundly 
moved by the man, for he was a 
handsome fellow—in his sleek way. 
He was colorless and rather fat, but 
well-dressed and cleanly-shaven—save 
a carefully-tended brown mustache 
which drooped below the corners of his 
mouth. His was not a city type of 
beauty ; rather was it that of a farmer’s 
son, blanched and oiled and perfumed 
- by the exigencies of his trade. 

a He was saying to the girl: 

“T wish I could get out of my business. 
Judas, but I get tired of it! When I left 
the farm I never s’posed I’d find myself 
nailed down to the floor of a barber-shop. 
How’d you like to go on a ranch?” he 
asked meaningly. 

“‘T don’t believe I’d like it. Too lone- 
some,”’ she replied, without any attempt 
to coquette with the hidden meaning of 
his question. “I kind o’ like it here. I like to have new people sifting along every day. 
Seems like I couldn’t bear to step out into private life again, I got so used to this public 
thing. J only wish mother did not have to work so hard—that’s all that troubles me at 
the present time.” 

‘‘ Just the same, you oughtn’t to be clerk,’”’ said the barber. 
place for a girl, anyway.” 

“Oh! I don’t know! We have a mighty nice run of custom and I don’t see any bad 
about it. I’ve meta lot of good fellows by being here.”’ 

The barber was silent for a moment, then pulled out his watch. ‘‘ Well, I’ve got to 
get back.’’ He dropped his voice. ‘‘Don’t let ’em get gay with you. But I’ve gota 
mortgage on you. If any of ’em gets fresh you let me know—they won’t repeat it.’’ 

“Don’t you worry,” she said with a confident smile. “I can take care of myself. I 
grew up in Colorado. I’m no tenderfoot.”’ 

This boast, so childish, so full of pathetic self-assertion, was still on her lips when a 
couple of men came out of the dining-room and paused to buy some cigars at the counter. 
One of them was at first sight a very handsome man of the bold Western sort. Heworea 
long, gray frock-coat without vest, and a dark blue, stiffly-starched shirt, over which a red 
necktie fluttered. His carriage was erect and large of motion and his profile very fine 
in its big lines. He was plainly a masterful personality, a man of varied experience— 
only upon closer view did the darker side of his nature come out. His eyes were gray and 
cold, his nose a little flat and the corners of his mouth bitter. He could not be called 
young and yet he was not even middle-aged. His voice was deep, and rather grave in 
accent, and as he spoke to the girl a certain sweetness came into it. 

‘““Well, Babe, here I am again. Couldn’t get along without coming down to spend 
Sunday—seems like I must go to church on Sunday or lose my chance o’ grace.’ 

His companion, a short man, with a black mustache that almost made a circle about his 
mouth, grinned in silence. : 

The girl replied: “I think I’ll take a forenoon off to-morrow and see that you do 
go to church for once in your life.”’ 

The big man looked at her with sudden intensity. ‘If you’ll takeme—I’llgo.’”’ There 
was something in his voice and eyes that startled the girl. She drew back a little, but 
she smiled. 

“Tl call you on that, Captain. Unless you take water, you go to church to-morrow.”’ 

The big man shoved his companion away and leaning across the counter said: 

“There ain’t a thing in this world that you can’t do with Mart Haney—not a thing— 
that’s what I came down here to tell you ——” 

The girl was visibly alarmed, but as she still stood fascinated by his eyes and voice, 
struggling to recover her serenity, another group of diners came noisily past and the big 
man, with a parting look, went out and took a seat on one of the chairs which stood in a 


“Roll Up a Couple of Big Melons,” 
Said Haney Largely. 

““We’re All Drying to Cinders 
Over Here”’ 


“Tt’s too public. It’sno 


rowuponthewalk. The hand which held the cigar trembled 
and his companion said: 

“Be careful, Mart ——’ 

Haney silenced him with a look. 
here, partner.” 

“T did not mean to butt in 

“T understand, but this is a matter between that little 
girl and me,’”’ replied the big man in a tone that, while 
friendly, ended all further remark on the part of his com- 
panion, who got up after a little pause and walked away. 

Haney sat there till all the loafers were in accustomed 
places in the row of chairs, under the awning. Then he 
rose and sauntered back into the office. 

The girl having left the room, he took up a paper and pre- 
tended to read, amazed at the excitement his avowal had 
roused in himself. 

It was true that he had been coming down every Satur- 
day for weeks—leaving his big saloon on the best evening in 
the week for a chance to see this child—this boyish school- 
girl. In a big, savage, selfish and unrestrained way he 
loved her and had determined to possess her—to buy her if 
necessary. He knew something of the toil through which 
the weary mother plodded, and he watched her bend and 
fade with a certainty that she would one day be on his side. 

Neither mother nor daughter knew how rich he was. 
They knew that he was a saloon-keeper up in Cripple Creek, 
but that he was a half-owner in two big mines only a few 
people knew. He perceived that the time had come to 
bring this pressure to bear. 

When at home and afar from her, he felt capable of seiz- 
ing her—of carrying her back with him as the old-time 
savage won his bride; but when he looked into her clear, 
calm, hazel eyes his villainy, his resolution, fell away from 
him. He found himself not merely aman of the nearer time, 
but a Catholic—in training at least—and the words he had 
planned to say fell away from his lips. Libertine though 
he was, there were lines where his lawlessness was bound. 
In her presence he was strangely weak. 

He was a desperate man—a man of violence and none 
too delicate in his lifeamong men, but away backin his boy- 
hood his good Irish mother had taught him to fight fair 
and to protect the younger and weaker children, and this 
training led to the most curious and unexpected acts in his 
business as a gambler. 

“‘T will not have boys at my lay-out,”’ he angrily said to 
Williams, his partner, “‘and I will not have women there. 
I’ve sins enough to answer for without these. Cut ’em 
out!’’ And it was done. He was oddly generous now and 
then, too, and returned a greenhorn money enough to get 
homeon. “Stay on thefarm, me lad—’tis better to milka 
cow with a mosquito on the back of your neck than to filla 
cell at Cafion City.” 

In other ways he was inexorable. He took the hazards 
of the game with his visitors and raked in their money with 
cold eyes and a steady hand. He collected their notes re- 
morselessly—and it was in this way that he had acquired 
his interests in The Bottom Dollar and The Flora mines— 
“prospects”’ at the time, but immensely valuable at the 
present. It was indeed this new and measurably respect- 
able wealth which had determined him upon pressing his 
suit with the girl. 

He presented the matter first to the mother, not with any 
intention of doing the right thing, but merely because she 
happened into the room before the girl returned, and be- 
cause he was overflowing with his new-found interest. 

She came in wiping her face on her apron—as his mother 
used to do, and this touched him almost like a caress. He 
rose and offered her a chair, which she took, highly flat- 
tered, for she knew he was a prosperous man and could 
go to the best hotel in town. The fact that he came regu- 
larly to her table when he could go to the Allament was 
an almost overpowering honor. 

“Tt must seem warm to you down here, Captain,’’ she 
said, taking a seat beside him. 

“Tt does. I wouldn’t need to come if you were doing 
business in Cripple. I can’t miss your Johnny-cake and 
ee ‘tis the kind that mother didn’t make—for she was 

rish.”’ 

“T’ve thought of going up there,” she replied matter-of- 
factly, ‘“‘but I can’t stand the altitude, I’m afraid—and 
then down here we have my son’s little ranch to furnish us 
eggs and vegetables.” 

“That’s an advantage,” he admitted, ‘‘but up there no 
one expects vegetables—it’s still a matter of ham and 
eggs.’ 

“Ts that so?” she asked concernedly. 

“*Tis indeed. I live at the Palace Hotel and I know. 
However, ’tis not of that I intended to speak, Mrs. Gilman. 
I’m distressed to see you working so hard this warm 
weather. You need a rest—a vacation.” 

“You're mighty neighborly, Captain, to say so—but I 
don’t see any way of taking it.” 

“Furthermore, your daughter is too fine to be clerkin’ 
here day by day. She should be in a home of her own, 
sure.’ 

“She ought to be in school,” sighed the mother, “but I 
don’t see my way to hiring anybody to fill her place —it 
would take a man to do her work.” 


“You’re on the outside 
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Mrs. Gilman 
Took to Keeping 
Boarders — 

the Refuge of 
Widows 


“Tt would so. She’s a rare little business woman. Let 
me see, how old is she?”’ 

‘“‘Highteen next November.” 

““She seems like a woman of twenty.” 

“T couldn’t run for a week without her,”’ answered the 
mother, rolling down her sleeves in acknowledgment that 
they had entered upon a real conversation. 

“‘She’s a little queen,” said Haney. 

It was very hot and the flies were buzzing about, but the 
big gambler had no mind to these discomforts, so intent 
was he upon bringing his proposal before the mother. He 
straightened up in his chair and, fixing a keen glance upon 
her face, began his attack. ‘’Tis folly to allow anything 
to trouble you, my dear woman—if any debt presses, let 
me know, and [’ll lift it for you.” 

The weary woman felt the sincerity of his offer and re- 
plied with much feeling. ‘‘ You’re mighty good, Captain 
Haney, but we’re more than holding our own and another 
year will see the ranch clear. I’m just as much obliged to 
you, though; you’re a real friend.” 

“But I don’t like to think of you here for another year— 
and sure Bertie should not stand here another day with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry passin’ their blarney upon 
her. She’s fitter to be mistress of a big house of her own— 
an’ ’tis that I’ve the mind to give her, and I can for I own 
two of the best mines on the hill.” 

The mother, worn out as she was, was still quick where 
her daughter’s welfare was concerned, and she looked at 
the big man with wonder and inquiry, and a certain accu- 
sation in her glance. 

“What do you mean, Captain?” 

The big gambler was at last face to face with his deci- 
sion, and without a moment’s hesitation he replied: ‘‘As 
my wife—I mean.” 

Mrs. Gilman sank back in her chair and looked at him 
with eyes of consternation. ‘‘Why, Captain Haney! Do 
you mean it?” 

“YT do!” He had a feeling at the moment that he had 
always been honorable. 

“But, but—you’re so old—I mean so much older 

“Tknow lam, and I’mtough. Idon’tdeny that. I’m 
forty, but then I’m what they call well preserved,” he 
smiled winningly, ‘‘and I have an income of wan hundred 
thousand dollars a year.” 

This turned the current of her emotion—she gasped. 
“One hundred thousand dollars!” 

He held up a warning hand. ‘Sh! that’s between us. 
There are those younger than I, you see, but there is some 
virtue in money. I can take you all out of this like winkin’ 
—all you need to do is say the word and we’ll have a house 
in Colorado Springs, or Denver—or we’ll go to Paris. For 
what did you think I left my business on the busiest day 
of every week? It was to see your sweet daughter, and I 
came this time to speak to her 2 

“What did she say?” 

“She has not said. We had no time to talk. What I 
propose now is that we take a drive out to the ranch to- 
morrow and talk it over. Williams will take her place here. 
Infact, theplaceismine. I bought the hotel this morning.” 

The poor woman sat like one in a stupor, comprehend- 
ing little of what he said. The room and all the trees out- 
side seemed to be revolving. The earth had given way 
beneath her feet and the heavens were opening. Her first 
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.—and he had been coming to their little hotel for 
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sensation was one of terror. She feared a man o| 
wealth—a man who could in a single morning, by a 
of his hand, upset her whole world. His enormous 
dazzled her even while she doubted it. How could 
true while he sat there talking to her—and she in her 
and her hair in disorder? She rose hurriedly with 
sire to make herself presentable enough to carry o 
conversation. As she stood weakly she said: 

“Captain, I appreciate your kindness—you’ve a 
been a good customer—one I liked to do for—but 
upset—I can’t get my wits 4 

“No hurry, madam,” she said, with a wave of his 
“To-morrow is coming.”’ 

She hurried out, leaving him alone—with the cloe 
cat, and the hostler who was spraying the sidewalk 
the cottonwood trees. The gambler, stern, fie 
inexorable, was amazed to find himself reduced 
amazing docility and weakness. He had come to: 
he was remaining to sue. More than this, he was ac 
quivering with fear of the girl’s refusal, and in thisf 
rose and went out into the sunsmit streets. 


CHAPTER Il 

lies was no longer simple for mother or daugh : 

was filled with a wind of terror. To the wo. 

mother the promise of relief was very sweet, yet 

ingly empty like the joy of dreams. Haney’ S pov 

her breath—clouded her judgment, befogged her 
and her lease of the hotel was in his hands! 

She went back to the dining-room, where her d 
sat eating dinner, in outward calm, but with a 
ness in her limbs and a sense of dizziness in her 
Dropping into a chair at the table the mother gas 

“Do you know—what Captain Haney just said 

“Not being a mind-reader, I don’t,’ replied 
though she was deeply moved by her mother’s white 
face. 

“He wants you!” 

The girl flushed and braced both hands against th 
and replied: ‘‘ Well, he can’t have me!” 

With the opposition i in her daughter’s toms how 
was suddenly moved to argue. 

“Think what it means, Bertie! 
know that he owns two mines? @ 

“T know he is a gambler and runs two salad 
see, the boys keep me posted. I’m not marrying 
bler—not this summer,” she ended decisively. 

“But he’s going to give that up, he says.” He’ 
said this, but she was sure he would. ‘“‘His income 
hundred thousand dollars a year. ‘Think of that! 

“‘T don’t want to think of it,” the girl answered, f 
slightly. “It makes my head ache. Nobody hz 
to so much money. How did he get atria : 

“Out of his mine—and oh, Bertie, he says we 
do another day’s work in this hot, greasy old plac 
his, anyway. Did you know that?” 7 

Bertha eyed her mother closely with cool, brigh 
sing eyes—for a moment, then she softened. “Pc 
mammy, it’s pretty tough lines on you—no t¥ 
about that. You’ve got the heavy end of the ; 
marry most anybody to give you arest—but, moth 
tain Haney is forty if he’s a day—and he’s avhend 
he robs people; and then there’s Ed.” “ 

The mother’s face changed. ‘‘Abarber!”’ he .: 
scornfully. 

“Yes, he’s a barber now, but he’s going to mall 
soon and get into something else.”’ s 

“Don’t bank on Ed, Bertie—he’ll never be al 
more than he is now. No man ever got anyw. 
started in as a barber.”’ 

‘Would you rather I married a gambler andas 
They tell me Haney has killed his man.” 

“That may be all talk. Well, anyhow, he wa 
you and talk it over, and oh, Bertie, it does seem 
derful chance—and my heart’s so bad to-day it s 
though I couldn’t see to another meal! I don’t 
to marry him if you don’t want to—I’m not aski 
You know I’m not—but he is a noble-looking n 

One of the waiters, half-dead with curiosity, V 
near, under pretense of brushing the table, and so 
tress rose and took up the burdens of his steward 

“But we’ll talk it over later. Don’t be hasty.” 

“T won’t,” replied the girl. ; M4 

She was by no means as unmoved as she gave out 
had always admired and liked Captain Haney, 
never moved her in the same way that the youns 
did—for Ed Winchell had youth as well as com 
and there is a divine suppleness in youth. A. 
thousand dollars a year! That was enormous—iner 


He’s aaa 


this millionaire—‘‘to see me!”’ 

This consideration was the one that moved h her 
All the bland words, the jocular phrases of ni 
wooing came back to her now, weighted with d 
eance. She had called it “joshing, ” and had | 
aside, just as she evaded the disagreeable ogli 
commercial travelers and the rude jests of ia: 
of her acquaintance. % 
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was wise beyond her years, this calm-faced, keen- 
girl, trained by adversity to take care of herself. She 
instinctively that she lived surrounded by wolves, 
much as she admired the big frame and bold profile 
Japtain Haney, she had placed him among her enemies. 
| Winchell she trusted—loved in girl fashion. And 
that the choice was ‘‘up to her,”’ as she put it, he be- 
came very dear and desirable. 
Strange to say, she enjoyed her position there in that 
battered little hotel. ‘“‘If it weren’t for poor old mother,”’ 
she thought and paused there. 
_. She went back'to the counter with a certain timidity — 
_aself-consciousness new to her, fearing to face the gambler, 
now that she knew his intent. 
_ The room was empty, all the men being on the walk to 
| easape the heat, and she took her seat behind her desk 
and gave herself up to the consideration of the life to 
| which the possession of so much wealth would introduce 
| _ Naturally, she had no experience to help her in defining 
the possibilities of the future. She could have unlimited 
new gowns, could travel, and she could save her mother 
fromall drudgery and worry. Thesethingsshe could discern. 
_. Asshe looked around the dingy room buzzing with flies 
a feeling of sadness passed over her. She had been happy 
in this place, and at the moment she experi- 
enced a premonitory pang of the pain she 
would suffer in going out of its doors forever. 
| Her people had been twelve years in this 
small town, and she remembered but little 
of their home in the leafy town in Illinois 
from which theycame. Her father, an unsuc- 
| cessful farmer, had proved an unsuccessful 
| miner, leaving them with only an indifferent 
house in the junction. Mrs. Gilman took to 
keeping boarders—the refuge of widows— 
and had grown to the dignity of the Eagle 
Hotel. This was an achievement both in 
| hereyes and in the estimation of her daughter 
and son, and the people of the town were 
democratic enough to draw no social distinc- 
tions between one business and another. 
| Mrs. Gilman was well-considered and her 
| daughter was popular with the young people 
of the church. There were a few, of course 
_| —health-seekers—who drew linesagainst any 
one not of their way of thinking and doing, 
_| but they formed only a small group and were 
-jnot really a part of the town. 
_| Haney came back an hour later, but read 
in the cold, serious look she gave him a 
warning, therefore he spoke but on common- 
place subjects, and soon went out and took 
ja seat on the walk. 
Some way, this meekness on the part of 
_ this powerful man moved the girl, and a little 
_|later she went to the doorway and said to the 
crowd generally: “‘It’s a wonder you fellows 
_|wouldn’t open a melon or something.” 
Haney put his finger to his mouth and 
whistled to the grocer opposite. He came 
‘on the run, for he knew Haney. 
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__ “Roll up a couple of big melons,” said 
'|Haneylargely. ‘‘ We’re all drying to cinders 
over here.” 


The loafers cheered, but the girl said in a 
lower voice: “‘I was only joking.” 

“What you say goes,” he replied with 
significance. 

She did not stay to see the melons cut, but 
went back to her desk, and he brought a 
choice slice in to her. 

__ She took it, but she said: ‘You mustn’t 

think you own me—not yet.” Her tone was 

resentful. “I don’t want you to say things 

_ like that.” 

| “Like what?” he asked. 

_ She did not answer. It was really his 
tone of intimacy which shedisliked. It assumed too much. 
_| He went on: “I don’t mean to assume anything, God 
knows. I’m only waitin’ and hopin’. I’ll go away if you 
_/want me to and let you think it over alone.” 
| “TI wish you would,” she said, not realizing how much 
_ this committed her. 

_ Heheld out hishand. ‘‘Good-by—till next Saturday.” 

| She put her small brown hand in his. He crushed it 

hard and his bold eyes softened. ‘I want you, my girl. 

SureIdo!”? And with that he was gone. 
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ie CHAPTER III 
ti: T WAS well for Bertha, and for Haney also, that she did 
at thieon. him as he sat above his gambling boards, watch- 
ful, keen-eyed, grim of visage. ‘‘Haney’s’’ was both 
saloon and gambling hall. In the front, on the right, ran 
ong bar with its shining brass and polished mahog- 
y (he prided himself on having the best bar west of 
), and in the rear, occupying both sides of the room, 
wo long rows of faro and roulette and other outfits. 
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Always of an evening the place was crowded with game- 
sters, miners and those who came as lookers-on. 

On the right side on a raised seat, midway of the hall, 
sat the proprietor himself, a handsome figure, in broad 
white hat, immaculate linen and well-cut frock coat, his 
face as pale as that of a priest in the glare of the big electric 
light. On the other side, and directly opposite, Williams 
kept corresponding “lookout” over the games and the 
crowd. It would be a bold man who would attempt any 
“shinannigan”’ with Mart Haney, and his games were re- 
ported honest. 

To think of a young and innocent girl married to this 
stern, remorseless gambler, scarred with the gun and the 
knife, was a profanation of maidenhood—and yet as he 
fell now and then into dream he took on a kind of savage 
beauty which might allure and destroy a maiden. What- 
ever else he was, he was neither commonplace nor mean, 
The visitors to whom he was pointed out as ‘‘a type of 
our modern Western gambler”’ invariably acknowledged 
that he looked the part. He had a smile of smgular sweet- 
ness—all the more alluring because of its rarity, and it was 
this smile and the warm clasp of a big soft hand that made 
him sheriff for four terms in San Juan County, and which 
would send him to Congress if he set about the task of 
winning that distinction from the rough men of his district. 


Sure I Do!” 


“I Want You, My Girl. 


The sombre look in his face resembled that of a dreaming 
leopard and was due to the new and secret plans with which 
his mind was now engaged. ‘‘If she takes me—I quit this 
business,” he had promised himself—and yet he loved it. 
“She despises me in it and so does the mother.” 

Then he thought of his.own mother who had the same 
prejudice and who would not.have taken a cent of his earn- 
ings, and who died in poverty, agonizing over her son’s 
promise of purgatory. ‘‘I see no harm in the business,” 
he often said. ‘Men will drink and they will gamble, and 
sure I might as well serve their wish as any other—bet- 
ter indeed, for no man can accuse me of dark ways, nor 
complain of the order of my house. 

‘“‘T am a business man the same as him that runs a grocery 
store,” he argued with his conscience—to no avail, for he 
knew that the little hazel-eyed girl considered it wrong. 

“ She’s a clear-headed wan,” he thought, with a glow of 
admiration for her. ‘“‘She’s the captain.” 

He no longer thought of her as his victim—as something 
to be ruthlessly enjoyed—he trembled before her, big and 
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“What 
‘Sure, she has me 


brave and relentless as he was in the world of men. 
has come over me?’ he asked himself, 
repentant.” 

All through the week his agents were at work attempting 
to sell his saloons. ‘“‘I’m ready to close out at a moment’s 
notice,” he declared. 

At times, as he sat in his place, he lost consciousness of 
the crowding, rough-hatted, intent men and the monoto- 
nous calls of the dealers. The click of balls, the buzz of low- 
toned comment died out of his ears—he was back in Albany, 
looking for his brothers whom he had not seen or written 
to in twenty years.» He saw himself with a dainty little 
woman on his arm, taking the boat to New York. ‘‘I will 
go to the best hotel in the city; the girl shall have 4 

He roused himself to a touch on his elbow. One of his 
agents had a new offer for the two saloons. It was still 
less than he considered the business worth, but Haney, in 
this mood, said: “It goes!” 

“Make out your papers,” replied the other man with 
equal brevity. 

During the rest of the evening Haney sat above his lay- 
out with mingled feelings of relief and regret. After all, 
he was a commander here. He knew this business. He 
loved the companionship and the admiration of the men 
who dropped round by his side to discuss the camp or the 
weather, or toinvite him to joina hunting trip 
orsome other form of outing. He was liked 
—there was no question in his mind of that, 
He felt himself to be one of the chief men 
of the town, and that he could at any time 
become their Representative if he chose. 
For some years (he couldn’t have told why) 
he had taken on a thrift unknown to him 
before and had been attending strictly to 
business. He now saw that it must have 
been from a foreknowledge of Bertha. He 
had the superstitions of both miner and 
gambler. The cards had run against him 
for twenty years; now they were falling in 
his favor, and he must take advantage of 
them. 

Slowly the crowd thinned out, and at one 
o’clock only a few inveterate poker-players 
and one or two young fellows who were still 
“bucking ”’ the roulette wheel remained, and, 
calling one of his men to take charge, Haney 
nodded to Williams and they went out on 
the street. 

As he reached the cold, crisp, deliciously 
rarified air outside he took off his hat and 
involuntarily looked up at the stars blazing 
thick in the deep blue midnight sky. With 
solemn voice he said to his partner: ‘‘ Well, 
‘Spot,’ that ends Mart Haney’s saloon busi- 
ness, - We’re all in.” 

Williams felt that his partner was acting 
rashly. ‘‘O, I wouldn’tsay that! You may 
get into it again.” 

“No—the little girl and her mother won’t 
stand for it, and besides, what’s the use? I 
don’t need to do it, and if I’m ever going to 
see the world now is my chance. I’m goin’ 
back East and see how many brothers I have 
livin’. The old father is dodderin’ round 
somewheres back there—I’ll surprise him, 
too. Now, have these papers all made out 
ready to sign by eleven o’clock. I’m goin’ 
down the valley on the noon train.” 

“All right, Mart, but you’re makin’ a 
mistake.” 

“Never you mind, me bucko. 
game.” 

As the big man was walking away toward 
his hotel a woman met him: ‘‘ Hello, Mart!”’ 

“Hello, Mag; what’s doing?” 

She was humped and bedraggled, and her 
face looked white in the moonlight. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing. Stakeafellowtoahotsoup, won’t you?” 

“Sure thing, Mag.”” He handed her a five-dollar gold 
piece. “Is it as bad as that? What's t’old man doin’ 
these days?” 

“‘Servin’ time,’’ she answered bitterly. 

‘Oh, so he is!’”’ replied Haney hastily. “‘I’d forgotten. 
Well, take care 0’ yourself,” he added genially, walking on 
in instant forgetfulness of the woman’s misery, for his 
mind was turned upon his younger brother who was “troop- 
ing it,” as an Irish comedian, somewhere. ‘‘ Handsome 
Larry” they called him on the bilis, and personally he 
really was handsome, for Mart had met him in Denver and 
talked family matters with him 

It was not a cheerful conversation, for Larry profoundly 
and flippantly confessed that he didn’t hold any family 
reunions and that all he knew of his brothers and sisters 
he gained by chance. ‘‘They’re all great boozers,” he said 
insumming them up. ‘Tim is a‘ward heeler’ in Buffalo 
—came to see me at the stage-door loaded to the gunnels. 
Tom is a greasy, three-fingered brakeman on the Central. 
é (Continued on Page 28) > 
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Private Fortune a Public Trust 
By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


HE first thing you have 
T got to do in this life is 
to support yourself. 
The second thing you have 
got to do in this life is to support a 
family. The third thing you have got 
to do in this life is to help other people. 
When you have done these things you 
have succeeded. 

This division of life’s activities is the 
natural, the ideal one. Everything a 
man does beyond the mere care of 
himself, wife and children should 
directly help other human beings out- 
side of the clan of his own kin. He 
who has ability and energy more than 
enough to provide for his own owes 
that excess of energy and ability to 
the people. If he uses it for himself 
or his family he indulges in gross 
selfishness. He indulges in gross 
folly,too. But, then, is not selfishness 
always folly? 

Behold the man who, having enough 
money for himself and all who depend 
upon him, still masses added millions 
to that sufficiency merely to satisfy his 
money-appetite, or to fill the golden 
reservoir from which his children may 
drink the pleasing but deadly waters 
of dissipation. That man does folly. 
Nature punishes him for it, too. This 
very excess of wealth destroys his off- 
spring mentally, morally, physically. His children degen- 
erate in ability and moral fibre in the poisoned atmosphere 
of ‘‘society’’ to which their wealth invites them, 

The successful sons of our vastly rich, the happy daugh- 
ters of our modern Midases, are so few in number that they 
are notable. Name me one vigorous, powerful, masterful 
heir of any American historic money-getter, and I will 
show you more magazine articles and newspaper sketches 
about him than you can read in a year. He or she isa 
curiosity, you see—something so extraordinary that the 
people are interested. 

Ordinarily, the man who has amassed wealth with 
the unwisdom of selfishness bequeaths to his son, along 
with the money, a sneering cynicism for all the sound 
and noble uses to which that wealth can be put. And so 
these sons and daughters destroy themselves by a life of 
do-nothingness, an existence foul with the cancerous 
pleasures. Thus, at midlife his children have sucked, 
from the golden but fatal orange which their father gave 
them, an ennui that drives them to desperation. 

I say this much at the beginning to burn in upon your 
very soul, young man, this profound truth: The making 
of money for the sake of money is folly, and the very basest 
and most vicious folly at that. 


of Our Inheritors of 
Vast Riches 


Your First Duty: MaKe Money 


T IS a commercial age, we are told, and so it is. And 
that is why you should see to it that the dollar never 
becomes your ideal. You should never think of money 
as the real reward for your life’s work or any part of it. 
Money is not the reward for your work, young man. The 
work itself is your reward. The creation of a perfect piece 
of craftsmanship is your reward. If you are a painter, 
your picture is your reward. If you are a statesman, the 
wise law you drafted or the bad one you defeated is your 
reward. 

The money that comes from this work is primarily a 
measure of that work’s excellence, it is true, but really an 
opportunity for you to do more and better work. But 
no man will do anything of which he will be proud after a 
while who says of his task: ‘‘There is a noble work com- 
pleted —and so’ many thousands to my bank account.” 

Having hammered it in, then, that the money ideal is 
a wicked ideal, taking the soul out of your work and 
beclouding all the sunny happiness of your life, I will not 
be misunderstood when I say that the very first thing for 
a young man to understand is that his very first duty in 
life is to make money. 

Self-support is the first duty of man. You are in no 
position to help the world until you have demonstrated 
your ability to help yourself. 

In proportion as your powers of self-help grow, it is your 
duty to take on new responsibilities toward others. You 
see, there must be something upon which your increasing 
ability to make money can expend itself. Otherwise, itruns 
riot in destroying habits or in the base passion of the miser. 

So, after you have made enough money to live on your- 
self and are producing a surplus ever so small, the whole 


These Immediate Ancestors 


of your energies should be devoted to caring for a 
wife and children and the building of a house. I 
say the moment you are making the smallest 
surplus above the amount necessary to support 
yourself, for I repeat that if you wait for a larger 
surplus this excess will begin to expend itself in 
luxuries which will disintegrate you, body and 
soul, or else will plant the seeds of greed which 
will strangle you. 

There is only one way to keep you a warm- 
blooded, sane-minded, living, growing man, and 
that is to keep your responsibilities just a little 
bit ahead of your earnings. In that way, every 
dollar you make is absorbed usefully, helpfully, 
happily; and by one of the most beautiful laws 
of Nature your producing powers are at the same 
time increased beyond the demand upon them. 

In all of us are powers lying latent, or dormant, 
if you like that word better. One by one they 
are called into being by the inspiration of our own 
activities, by the magic of our exercised usefulness 
to others and to the world. Does not each of us 
occasionally have flashes of insight into our own 
capabilities, whicha moment before we would have 
denied and which, the moment after we have thus 
briefly seen them, appear too good and extraor- 
dinary to be real? There is positively no limit 
to the powers of the human mind. For example, 
we all look upon a given situation and say that 
a certain thing cannot be done, that it is humanly impos- 
sible; and yet, when we are put right up to that very 
situation we ourselves perform that impossible thing. 

Thus the mind, the character and all the powers of them 
keep growing, expanding. Thus our manhood and our 
womanhood become larger, stronger, nobler, simpler; and 
we undertake things which to the flabby-muscled and 
timid-souled appear to be the very recklessness of daring, 
but which to the man or woman with developed powers are 
not even unusual, are merely natural and inevitable. 


The Measure of Manhood 


Bor mark you, such development can never come from 

the money ideal. It can come only from the helpful 
ideal. And so it is that you must keep your responsibilities 
to others always just a little bit ahead of your income in- 
stead of keeping your income ahead of your responsibili- 
ties. This will appear questionable only because the old 
idea has been that of Iago: ‘‘Put money in thy purse, 
Roderigo”’; and the old idea has been that the measure 
of merit is money. 

But the measure of merit is not money; at least the 
measure of merit is no longer money. That is one of 
the crude things that we have outgrown. We are living 
in the Twentieth Century now, and not in the days of 
Shylock. The measure of merit to-day is achievement. 
The Twentieth Century measure of manhood is human 
helpfulness. 

That is why it is that we no longer respect vast wealth 
in and for itself. It is not even distinguished to be a 
millionaire any more. A bright man in Washington 
coined the phrase “‘poor rich trash”’ for all the wealthy 
inhabitants of that town who have less than ten million 
dollars. It is not particularly notable, you know, to have 
less than ten millions. It is not even notable to have more 
than ten millions. 

The millionaire is getting to be quite commonplace. 

When a man or a family gets up to one hundred millions 
or more they then become a curiosity—a sort of monstrous 
by-product of our industrial civilization. The only way 
such a person can, in these days, win the favorable regard 
of his fellow human beings is by making his money do 
helpful things for the rest of humanity. His millions 
alone do not give him the entrée even to our respect, 
much less to our admiration. 

The phrase “‘ vulgar millions’’ has crept into our common 
speech, and it will disappear only when the new and 
modern conception of private wealth shall have worked 
its beneficent results and made all millionaires nothing 
more than the managers of trust funds for the betterment, 
not of themselves or their immediate families, but of the 
race. 

A fifty-millionaire may build a palace on Fifth Avenue; 
but that does not make us even respect him. We get on 
top of a bus, or one of the “Seeing New York” motor-cars, 
and glance at these structures as we pass, usually with 
good, sound, hearty contempt in our American hearts, 
and say: “ For Heaven’ssake! What did he do that for?” 
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Or another of this . 4 
may go to England, buy his 
or her way into so-called | 
aristocratic circles, entertain 
decadent dukes and frowzy duchesses, get his or her name | 
in the columns of the newspapers (for we like to read © 
about the antics of our irresponsible rich), and the = | 
American is not impressed in the least bit. 

Would it not be well for foreigners to know thal we 
Americans do not consider the gilded cattle from this | 
country, which the nobility of Europe pays so much atten- | 
tion to, as Americans at all? They are not in the least 
bit typical of this fine, free, vital, vigorous, honest Ameri 
people. Perhaps their fathers were, or, at the f 
their grandfathers. For these immediate ancestors 
our inheritors of vast riches were mostly hard-worki 
God-fearing, simple folk, fresh from the soil, laying, with 
their vigorous intellect, fearless hearts and granite mus 
cles, the foundation of the fortunes which their comn 
place descendants are slathering around all over 

No! The only way in which the master of millions ean i 
earn the respect and attention of the humblest American _ 
is by using his wealth to help his fellow-man; and the regard | 
of the common men and women of our country is worth a 
good deal more to these very millionaires than anything 
else in the world. For none of us liveth to himself, 


To Whom the Master Rogues Must Bow 


O WE not see this demonstrated in the growing fashion 
of practical and systematic philanthropy among our 
veryrich men? One builds libraries which will endure for 
centuries; another endows universities, whose growth will 
make them ina few years respectable rivals of manyforeign 
institutions of learning, and which in the distant future will 
reach far beyond the calculation of any mind in their per- | 
manently increasing usefulness to the race. Still another | 
erects mighty cathedrals, such as Emerson describes in his 
inspired poem, The Problem—places of worship where for _ 
all time the humblest and the loftiest may find common _ 
manhood and kinship in their common worship of the | 
common Father of us all; a fourth changes a wilderness 
into a material paradise, making gardens of its swamps | 
and of its hills and dales a fairyland; a fifth pours out his 
wealth to turn the wheels of some great world-work. — 
Cynicism with its unwisdom has explained these gen- 
erosities of the sordid, these benefactions of what the 
world has believed and Mr. David Graham Phillips so 
cuttingly called our ‘‘ master rogues,” as the contributions 
of the criminal to placate the Furies and stay the resistless 
and never-failing hand of Retribution. But this is not 
the explanation. It is the rich man’s obedience to the 
growing modern ideal of money—it is his agreement with 
the increasing popular conviction that, though a man may _ 
not be criminal in the accumulation of his wealth, he be- | 
comes criminal when he does not use that wealth tou 
benefit of his race. } 
And this is a new ideal. Heretofore, the belief has Een 
| 


that wealth should be accumulated for the man’s family 
and his children. The old notion was that a man might 
do what he would with his fortune. But that conceptis | 
passing away so rapidly that it has now almost disappeared. 
Beyond a certain point, a man cannot use his wealth for 
his family or himself. That point passed, he must use his — 
riches for his fellow-man. This is the Twentieth Century | 
ideal of money. This is the belief which has already be- _ 
come a fixture in the minds and hearts of the American _ 
millions. And it is an unconscious obedience to that 
Highér Voice that secretly — 
speaks to the soul of every 
man—that more and more 
is making our me 4 } 
millionaires practical i} 
philanthropic distributers 
of their accumulations for | 
aiding and uplifting - i 
icans whom they never 
and future generations y 
unborn and unthough fh 
Thus it is that the - q H 
the private fortune 1s pa 
There are no private f 
tunes any more. 1 
never can be private 
tunes again as that 
was understood one 
dred years ago, fifty 
ago, ten years ago. 
a man makes mone 
excess of all possible h 
able uses to which he 
his family can put 


His Children Degenerate 
in Ability and Moral Fibre 


ey, his fortune ceases to be a private fortune, just as 
man himself ceases to be a private citizen. 

e could not help this if he would. We could not help 
it if we would. All the newspapers in the country could 
‘not help this condition. If Congress and every State in 
' the Union were to pass laws in addition to the ones already 
in existence on private property, the private fortune as 
‘heretofore understood could never again be restored. For 
‘the man who is rich to excess becomes by that very fact a 

public man. 

_ The man in the street and in the furrow, the good women 
who make heavenly the common homes of the Republic, 
‘the street-car drivers, the merchants, the miners who 
dwell in darkness that we may have light, the sailors on 
the high sea, and every manner and condition of man and 
woman, want to know about this man. They want to 
know what he is doing with his wealth. 

No matter whether they ought to want to know about 
| this or not—it is the law of the human mind that they do 

want to know about it. And so the excessively rich man 
has focused upon him the attention of millions upon mil- 
lions of his fellow human beings among whom he lives. 
This concentrated searchlight never leaves him. These 
_ eighty millions know about him, know what he is doing, 
believe what he ought to do. 

_ All this creates a condition which is not alone psycho- 
logical, although that would be powerful enough. This 
steady, unvarying intent and intense attention which 
_ eighty millions of people are giving to the excessively rich 
| among them is a con- 
crete, definite, practi- 
cal thing which the 
Croesus must take into 
account whether he 
will or no. 

More and more he is 
taking it into account. 
More and more he is 
doing what the millions 
of his fellow-citizens 
think he ought to do, and 
what, in reality, he 
ought to do, with his 
wealth. More and 
more he is conforming 
to the modern and 
Christian ideal of 
wealth. And so every 
year and every day he 
is coming to be less 
and less the owner of 
a private fortune and 
more and more the 
trustee of a public 
fund. 

I say that rich men 
are being forced to con- 
form to this ideal by 
F public opinion. Your 

| wealthy man cannot get the world’s approving recognition 

inany other way. And after all, the approbation of one’s 

| fellow human beings, either now or in the future, is the 
most powerful influence that moves the souls of men. 

| “When I am gone, I want my fellow-men to say that I 

did something with my wealth to make this old world 

better,” said one of the world’s richest men. Here was 

posthumous public opinion working on this thousand- 
handed money-gatherer. 
_ Public opinion! There is no human force at all equal 
toit. When statesmen write a new law for a nation they 
create nothing—they merely make a note of crystallized 
public opinion. The mass of the statutes of all nations 
are practically identical. And what are they? The 
_Mnere setting down in words of the permanent convictions 
_at which the race has arrived. 
__ The Senate of the United States is the most powerful, 
| deliberate and independent body of law-makers the world 
has ever seen. The chamber in which this body sits is 
_ the only spot on earth where absolutely unlimited debate 
ls still possible—the only unviolated sanctuary of free 
| Speech remaining among all mankind. There is no power 
| that greatly influences the Senate as a whole—no power 
but one—public opinion. When the Senate becomes 
_ convineed that the Nation has permanently made up its 
' mind to a given policy or a particular law, the Senate 
registers the Nation’s mature and settled conviction with 
the unerringness of a scientific instrument. 

Public opinion controls the making of war, directs the 
conduct of armies, determines the conclusion of peace. 
The most compelling factor with which the most autocratic 
|Tuler on earth must deal to-day is the slow and stubborn 
4 thinking of the humblest of his subjects. Sultan, Czar, 
_| Aalser cannot proceed with any policy against the deter- 

Mined disbelief of the millions who surround their thrones; 
and the “Drang nach Osten” of the mighty William, or 
the search for the unfrozen sea by the Russian autocrat, is 
merely the obedience by these monarchs of the instinctive, 
ngeable impulse of the Russian and the German 


The Only Spot on Earth Where 
Absolutely Unlimited Debate 
Is Still Possible 


people whom these crowned ones think they rule, but who, 
in reality, themselves rule their nominal rulers. 

r So all-pervading is this mysterious force, so irresistible 
its power, that there has developed within the last two 
decades a world-public opinion against which no Nation 
to-day, however great, can proceed even in its own internal 
domestic affairs; and in everything beyond a Nation’s 
borders the views of all the rest of mankind must be ascer- 
tained before any Government dares take a single step— 
not only the views of other Governments, mind you (that 
is not so important), but the views of other peoples. 

The public opinion of humanity—the result of the mind 
and conscience of the myriads of common people all around 
the earth —is to-day the ruling factor in the statesmanship 
of every Nation. : 

This public opinion which puts a million bayonets 
aplunge and hundreds of miles of guns aroar on mammoth 
battlefields; this public opinion which checks armies in 
their march and sounds the truce of God; this public 
opinion which rules the august Senate; this public opinion 
which, in the last analysis, makes monarchs merely pup- 
pets of their people’s will—this public opinion is beginning 
to effect that much more difficult thing than all of these, 
the humbling of the man of wealth, and forcing him, even 
against his will, to make his hoarded gold work righteous- 
ness for his fellow-man. 

More and more this will continue until, in the not distant 
future, the man of wealth who does not make the accu- 
mulated power which he has stored up in bank-vaults 
work for the world at large will be a moral, social and even 
a business outcast among his fellows. And no human 
being is willing to pay the price of a detested isolation in 
order to keep his dollars earning more dollars for himself 
or to save the whole mass of his money for the worse than 
useless purpose of bequeathing it to his children, whom, 
in nine cases out of ten, that wealth rots and kills. 


Men in Process of Decay 


F YOU tell me that there arerich men who are indifferent 
to public opinion, I answer that such men are already 
degenerate, and the processes of Nature will soon destroy 
them and their names from the face of the earth, just as 
the same processes dissipate their fortunes. It is only 
men who are great enough and broad enough to understand 
the ideal this paper presents, and who are strong enough 
to feel the psychological force of the thought of their eighty 
millions of fellow-citizens, and who are wise enough to 
understand the concrete, tangible, business conditions 
which that thought of the. millions creates, who will be 
able either to increase their wealth or hold on for any 
length of time to even a small portion of what they have. 

You ask me to what end this mighty movement of the 
world’s mind and conscience is tending. I answer that I 
am noting the movement, not predicting the end. JI am 
stating an existing fact, not prophesying a future result. 
I have infinite faith that God has placed in human nature 
all the saving powers and graces, and that every human 
ill in the end will right itself by the natural operation of 
human thought and feeling. For human feeling, in the 
mass, is and always has been along right lines. 

The one great lesson of history is that, through all the 
ages, mankind has steadily struggled upward toward the 
light, and that the mind and conscience of the myriads of 
millions of human beings on this earth have in themselves 
the curative properties for all our human wrongs. And so 
I think that every human evil will, of itself, right itself in 
the end. The very movement which this paper has been 
observing shows the growth of an ideal; shows how the 
over-lords of wealth are being forced, in spite of them- 
selves, to conform to that ideal; and all with- 
out a single law upon the statute-books, all by 
force of that mysterious but irresistible power — 
humanity’s common and concentrated thought. 

No man can say that finally this Twentieth 
Century ideal of money will not be written into 
law. If the masters of wealth become the serv- 
ants of that ideal it will not be written into law, 
because it will not need to be written into law. 
But if they resist the ideal, if they cling to the 
medisval doctrine that what a man shall do with 
his wealth is nobody’s business but his own, then 
this thought of the universal mind will some day 
crystallize into statutes; and we shall have either 
the accumulation of great fortunes prevented by 
law or their management so directed by law that 
they shall serve the country from which they 
were drawn and the people from whose necessities 
they were made. 

So goright ahead and make money, young man— 


Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


Yes, go ahead and make money—that’s your 
first duty; but understand that the modern ideal 
of money robs it of its old-time and sordid value— 


The Only Way Sucha 
Person Can Win the 
Favorable Regard of 
His Fellow-Beings is by 
Making His Money do 
Helpful Things 
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gives it a new and nobler 
value. Understand that, 
in this Twentieth Century, 
money lust will spell your 
ruin. Understand that the 
modern ideal demands the 
use of your excess abilities 
for your fellow-man. 

When you get this thor- 
oughly into your conscious- 
ness you will think every 
day, as you workat building 
up your business, that the 
building of it is not the 
erection of a mere money- 
machine, but the develop- 
ment of an industry where 
fellow human beings can 
work at their best; where 
the powers of your em- 
ployeesarebeing constantly 
developed and their lives 
daily sweetened; wherethe 
whole power of the enter- 
prise over which you preside 
is for the uplifting of all who have anything to do with it. 

And remember, finally, that the profits which come to you 
from your business—over and above what is necessary 
for yourself, your wife and your children, and what remains 
after reinvesting in your plant for its proper development 
—must be administered as a trust-fund for the Nation of 
which you are a part and under whose beneficent institu- 
tions your God-given abilities have had free play. For 
the man of large powers must remember that those powers 
are not his. Who deserves any credit for having a master 
mind? Not you, most certainly. God gave you your 
resourceful intellect, you who by virtue of it rule your fel- 
lows. God gave you that intrepid will, those magnificent 
lungs, that mighty heart. Your wealth of mental and 
physical power is not of your own making. They are the 
equipment with which the Almighty has endowed you. 

Very well! do you imagine that He made you a king 
among men for your own sake? No! He gave you your 
gifts to use as a sacred trust for the benefit of our common 
humanity. And he who uses for his own selfish purposes 
the mind and will and character given him by the All- 
Father in trust for his fellow-man not only robs his brothers 
for whom he is trustee, but he cheats the great Ruler of 
the Universe Himself who bestowed upon this disloyal 
servant these talents. 

I would have every young man, who is going out into 
life in this money-age, get these views firmly in his heart 
as a part of his living creed. Yes, and I would have every 
man, young and old, who is the possessor of excess wealth, 
ponder deeply this Twentieth Century ideal of money 
which has taken hold of the mind and conscience of the 
American people. For be sure, O Lords of Wealth, that, 
unless you do conform to the thought of these millions and 
use your great abilities to administer your vast accumula- 
tions for human helpfulness, the people will make you do, 
by written law, what they have failed to make you do by 
their unspoken thought. 


ORAWN BY F. V. WILSON 


The Whole of Your Energies 
Should be Devoted to Caring 
for a Wife and Children 


The Big Trees 


HOSE who have feared for the future of the famous 
Big Trees of California may be relieved in mind, for 
the Government has taken the matter in hand, and, while 
protecting the forest giants that now exist, will adopt 
prompt measures for the propagation of 
thespecies. Seedlings of the great Sequoia 
are to De set out by thousands in various 
national reservations. 

The seeds of these huge trees are re- 
markably small—not so big, indeed, as a 
buckshot. Plenty of them are easily 
obtainable, however, and the plan con- 
templated is to plant them in garden-beds, 
grow the trees to an age of two or three 
years, when they are five or six inches 
high, and then transplant them to the 
parks. They are slow growers—a fact sug- 
gestive of the enormous age of the great 
Sequoias of California. 

The seeds that fall from the Big Trees 
in their native wilds almost never have a 
chance to germinate, because the ground 
is covered with a layer of leaves and other 
débris some feet in thickness, barring 
access to the soil beneath. It has been 
found that, when the trash and brush are 
burned away, leaving the earth bare, lit- 
tle seedlings spring up in great numbers. 
Not long ago fourteen hundred seedlings 
were obtained in this way from under one 
Sequoia, and all of them were set out in 
the General Grant Park, in California. 
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Uncle Peter’s Debentures and Eleanor’s Heart 


W. Bee 


Bey 


ished reading the newspaper 

account of the Supreme Court 
decision against the Peninsular Navi- 
gation Company, then sighed deeply, 
folded his knobby hands over his 
ample paunch and meditated, with 
his leathery chin sunk in the ancient 
stock which he quaintly affected. 

This Peninsular Navigation Com- 
pany was the one blot on his scutcn- 
eon, the single aberration in a long 
and otherwise impeccable life. The 
engineer must have hypnotized him 
with visions of an endless procession 
of stately ships, each paying toll to 
the canal, and mighty factories to be 
operated by the water power. He had subscribed for 
$150,000 of the debentures—which, after this adverse 
decision, might be worth thirty-five or forty cents on the 
dollar. However, reason had promptly regained her sway, 
in part at least, over Mr. Peterbaugh’s temporarily ob- 
scured intellect; and he had allotted $75,000 of the 
debentures to the estate of his beloved ward, Eleanor 
Marshall, the daughter of a deceased nephew. It had 
occurred to him that if the debentures turned out extraor- 
dinarily well he could takethem backand give dear Eleanor 
four per cent. railroad bonds. 

The room in which Mr. Peterbaugh sat was the one in 
which he attended to business and mostly lived. It con- 
tained the ingrain carpet, the horsehair sofa, the black 
walnut desk and chair, and the steel engraving of Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware with which it had originally been 
furnished some forty years before. The bay-window now 
gave a genre view of a dining-room in the Queen Esther 
apartments (four feet away), instead of the prairie that it 
had once looked upon. But Mr. Peterbaugh scarcely 
noticed the difference. A fat, time-stained ledger, with 
heavy welts across the back, lay on the desk, and as the 
master sadly reflected a large old dog, of the mastiff breed, 
walked before him, tentatively wagging its tail. Some- 
times at this hour Mr. Peterbaugh took a constitutional. 
Now he resolved the dog’s doubts by swinging his slippered 
foot with some vigor against its aged ribs. He then lifted 
his woebegone eyes to the eight-day clock (with a green tree 
and a blue robin of equal size on its door), and arose with the 
heaviness of age and misfortune. 

The years had treated Mr. Peterbaugh’s character very 
much like his teeth. There was little left except a large, 
tough, yellow fang. He was seventy-six; yet the idea of 
having $75,000 of depreciated debentures in his estate cut 
him to the heart. Everything else was so beautifully sound 
and clean. Those neat stacks of gilt-edge bonds and of 
stocks, every one of which was worth a round premium, 
might well bring tears of appreciation to a judicious eye. 
Sometimes the solemn music in church, whither he went 
twice each Sabbath day, brought thoughts of the future to 
hismind. Then he always imagined the executors checking 
over the list of his holdings in a hushed ecstasy of admira- 
tion. At such moments his soul was suffused with a sweet 
and pious triumph. But the rotten spot of the Peninsular 
debentures corrupted the whole. 

Mr. Peterbaugh took his stout stick and rusty silk tile 
and went forth—a figure, as was often observed, pictur- 
esquely representative of the older, simpler, nobler days. 
The attendants at the safety-deposit vaults always treated 
him with a special deference. One of them ran to assist him 
in carrying the two strong-boxes to a stall. The larger 
box was his own. The smaller held the securities of his 
ward’s estate. Mr. Peterbaugh carefully transferred the 
remaining $75,000 of Peninsular Navigation debentures 
from his box to Eleanor’s, and tenderly laid Eleanor’s 
good Gas Works bonds among his own treasures. 


Prince PETERBAUGH fin- 


Rigs 


The Engineer Must Have Hypnotized Him with Visions of an Endless Procession of Stately Ships 


He really hated to do it; but he felt that he could not 
sleep with a bunch of depreciated debentures on his hands; 
and at his age sleep was very necessary to his health. He 
went home, erased an item in the ancient ledger, and 
rewrote it to suit the altered circumstances. 


i r 
OUNG Johnstone trudged gloomily down Wabash 
Avenue. He felt that kind of numb bewilderment 
which a signal defeat brings to the inexperienced. It was 
afineevening. The boarding-house front steps were amply 
fulfilling their social function for youths of both sexes, 
freshly nourished by the canned salmon and prunes within. 
Johnstone glanced up at the chattering young men and 
young women with a pang of heart-sick envy. 
Naturally, Mr. Peterbaugh was unmoved by the fact 
that his three-story, brownstone-front, bay-windowed 


Altogether, the 
Old Gentleman, 

Both Terrified and 

Bold for the Sake of 

His Property, Made a 
Rather Uncanny Picture 
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neighbors had long since ho 

degenerated from their original 
of family dwellings. The 
dog sat on his doorstep wit: 
eyed detachment from the 
ties to right and left. He 
his tail and lifted his muz 
sedate welcome to Johnston 
even this perfunctory frien 
moved the young man to pau: 
pat the old head. 
. “They’ve soaked me, Pete, 
confided, under his breath. ] 
wagged tamely over the info 
and Johnstone rang. “a 

The maid (with a little curly ; 
chin-whisker) opened the doo 
said the master was in his room. Johnstone went 
business at once. 

“T suppose you’ve seen that the court went 2 
Mr. Peterbaugh.”’ f 

Mr. Peterbaugh had made his evening toilet by s 
frayed black silk cap, somewhat too small, upon 
‘bony, yellowish dome of his head, where it looked 
like the beginning of a funeral procession. He lai 
of his fingers exactly together and regarded the you 
absently through his gold-bowed glasses. “So I 
replied. 

“Do you think, Mr. Peterbaugh’’—Johnstone 
and swallowed—‘“‘Can we raise the money to sta 
receiver and take the case to Washington?” 

“T doubt if it would be worth while.” Mr. Pe 
voice was as aged as the bark of his old dog, and he 
with a kind of puttering deliberateness, as though ni 
could interest him very much any more. “‘ You m 
if Fenton will advance the money,” he added 
which meant that he wouldn’t. : 

Johnstone understood that, and drew his hand n 
along his cheek. “Of course—it was a great disaf 
ment to me Ji € 

Mr. Peterbaugh looked over at him with a certa: 
interest as though it were a picture that caught 
attention for a moment—the well-set-up figure, 
forward in his chair; the smooth-shaven, youth 
face with a world of trouble in the young gray ey 
aged man even paused a moment to notice the fi 
white shirt and the thing that looked like a towel whi 
youngster wore around his neck—college foppe 
supposed. i 

Johnstone straightened out a presentable leg, en 
in a wide flannel garment, and turned restlessly i 
“T don’t care for myself,’ he explained. ‘‘The 
railroad people offered me a very good job some tir 
He plucked at the brim of his flat, round, felt hat, 
at it steadily. ‘‘But I hoped to see those deben 
out—so nobody would lose anything on father’s 

Mr. Peterbaugh’s narrow but capable mind w 
ating with a celerity which his heavy, sallow, 4 
wrinkled face and lightless eyes gave no hint of 
certainly regrettable,’ he said in his mellow, 
manner, as he softly tapped the ends of his fingers t 
“T am exceedingly) sorry now that I invested 
fortune in those debentures.” 

“You invested—Eleanor’s ” Johnstone we 
to proceed. He seemed unable to get his mouth s 

Blankly regarding the young man, and quite as 
he were drooling about the weather, Mr. Peterba' 
tinued: ‘Your father was very enthusiastic a 
company; very sanguine, indeed. J had great cont 
inhim. Heassured meit could not fail. Inshort, I 
it would make a fine investment for Eleanor. I too 
dred and fifty thousand dollars of the debentures fo1 
on your father’s representation.”’ 


“plen MGonnel 


d believed in it, Mr. Peterbaugh! He believed in it 
he sun coming up!”’ Young Johnstone choked up 
ted a moment. ‘You know he put in every cent 
and killed himself working at it.”’ 
. Peterbaugh did not see that this called for any re- 
-arks from him, so he gently tapped his fingers together 
- silence. 
“Be believed in it,’’ Johnstone repeated. The line 
yepened in his forehead and his troubled eyes searched 
aged one’s face. “But Eleanor—I didn’t suppose—I 
dn’t know her money was in the company.”’ 
“She has some seventeen thousand dollars besides,” 
'y, Peterbaugh replied calmly. 
“But how—when—how could her money be in it?” the 
yungster demanded. 
“The investment of the funds, you know, and all matters 
irtaining thereto, were left entirely to my discretion by 
se will. Entirely to my discretion.’”’ Mr. Peterbaugh 
_ntly nodded twice as though beating time to it. 
/Johnstone’s nervous eyes began to shine, the muscles of 
's jaw to stiffen, and the color deepened in his tanned face. 
‘“You ought to take the debentures yourself, then, Mr. 
sterbaugh, and give her something else. You’ve got 
ore money than you know what to do with.” He threw 
it the words with a certain challeng- 
g heat. 
To Mr. Peterbaugh this was as though 
: had alleged that his name was 
orval or declared an unquenchable 
solution to have liberty or death. 
‘Gntirely within my discretion,” he 
peated in his mellow, puttering tones. 
Johnstone gnawed his lip and looked 
‘ound the room—especially at the fat, 
‘cient ledger on the desk which he 
vew contained the record of Mr. 
‘aterbaugh’s investments. He could 
sily haye sprung up and seized the 
yok; but he knew himself to be the 
yssessor of a hasty temper, and he 
ruggled to control it. 
He was in the midst of the struggle 
ben the door opened and a young 
‘oman appeared. Without crossing the 
ireshold she said, ‘‘Let me see you 
_sfore you go,” and shut the door. 
_, It was merely a glimpse. Johnstone 
‘ose unceremoniously and pursued it to 
k ie sitting-room across the hall. 
_ “You here, Nell?’”’ he gasped. ‘‘ How 
ume you to come?” 
“How come I to came? On a railroad- 
‘ain, Nebuchadnezzar, witha commuta- 
_ on ticket and a greasy cab at the end.” 
“But why?” he persisted stupidly; 
ad before she could answer he reached 
r her impulsively with both hands. 
__ “That will be a plenty, Edward,” she 
_ served, with an unmistakable edge on 
pie tone, speaking across the stuffed 
_ mehair behind which she had dodged 
id rearranging her side locks. ‘‘Sit 
_ own and I will talk to you.” 
| “Well—I will,” he replied with some 
_uetance. ‘“‘But you sit beside me.” 
'|She stooped toward him, a dimple 
- towing in each smooth cheek. ‘‘ Would 
like a rattle, too?” She took up a 
fa pillow, dropped it next him, sat 
murely at the other end of the sofa—a 
ate to the one in Mr. Peterbaugh’s 
_yom—andfoldedherhands. This teas- 
had to be taken with her, and he 
signed himself to it. Indeed, he gave 
Sigh of satisfaction. 
“Tes: awfully good to see you,’ he 
d hungrily. “You needn’t wonder I 
ent dotty. The Supreme Court has decided against us.”’ 
“Tread it in the paper,” she replied. 
He looked at her with an eager, yet dubious questioning. 
she would only say that that was why she came to town— 
' brace him up a bit! But, of course, she wouldn’t. He 
‘opped it, and wrinkled his brow. 
‘It would be mighty disappointing —to dad,” hesaidlow. 
ie reached out as far as the sofa pillow and twisted the 
issel, “No one can help that now, Ned,’ she replied, as 
w as himself 


~ oe 


No.” He drew along breath. The soft tone eased the 
nstriction in his heart. ‘The worst of it all is that your 
_ joney is init,” he added abruptly. ‘‘I’ve just been talking 
‘ith Uncle Peter. He says he invested about all your 
oney in the debentures.” He lowered his voice further. 
at's pretty rotten, girl.”’ 

at’s rotten about that?’’ she demanded promptly. 
Vhy, my father’s concern—and your money being lost 
when he was so fond of you.” 

‘t rotten at all, Ned!” In her earnestness she 
loser. ‘‘Not at all. He believed init. I was fond 


of him, too. Better be my money than a stranger’s— 
somebody that didn’t love him.” It occurred to him that 
she looked very fair in this moment of potentially throwing 
away a fortune. It certainly cheapened the fortune. 

“T know that part,” he said. ‘But that doesn’t alter 
it—his venture losing your money. You know how he 
would have felt over that.” 

She regarded him a moment, her eyes grave and sympa- 
thizing, and reached her hand across the pillow. ‘Don’t 
you think, dear, that you give too much weight—too much 
thought to just that—to what he would feel? No one can 
change that now.” 

“Maybe I do,” he replied humbly. ‘‘ You see, I was 
with him all along at the last, and I saw how he hated it— 
having to leave, I mean, with everything at sixes-and 
sevens and the company under fire. He’d worked at it a 
long time. All that made a big impression on me. He was 
always mighty good to me, girl. It seemed to me if I could 
manage to pull it around straight I’d feel a lot better— 
for hissake. Then there was the criticism and all that after 


he died. I suppose I’ll have to chuck it now and go with 
the street-railroad people,’ he concluded. 

She watched him a moment understandingly—this 
youngster who had made the bitter fight for his father’s 


Emlen Hiteane Il 


sake at the very beginning of his career—and she hesitated 
a moment. ‘ Your father, old man ” Her lax fingers 
tightened a little over his. ‘‘ Your father, you know, was 
what they’d call a passionate, all-afire kind of man, who 
would let himself be carried away. Perhaps he made mis- 
takes. Anyway, he worked himself to pieces. That’s 
why you are going to take it slow and get fat-headed and 
frivolous like me.” She reached over swiftly and pinched 
his cheek. ‘‘That’s why I came to town.” 

“Oh, well!” he laughed. ‘‘There isn’t anything reckless 
I could do if I chose. I suppose you’re right enough, 
though,”’ he confessed with meekness. “My bearings do 
get heated up some. Now, for example ” He hung on 
the word a moment, then threw it plumply at her, frown- 
ing. ‘Your investment in these debentures—I don’t 
believe it’s on the square for a minute. If you’d get hold 
of Uncle Peter’s book in there you’d find that you bought 
the bonds to-day—after this decision came out. It was on 
the end of my tongue to tell him so.” 

She withdrew her hand to touch up her hair again. 
“Uncle Peter,” she said, ‘‘is a man of the highest probity. 


“Nell! Call Uncle Peter! 
Get Pete Back!” 
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Or, what’s the same thing, you couldn’t catch him in a 
thousand years. Forget that part.” 

Eleanor counseled against wrath and hasty actions, 
Nevertheless, when she was left alone she was conscious 
of that sensation which Johnstone had described as a heat- 
ing of his bearings. She wrote this note: 


Dear Uncle Peter: I hear J am invested in Canal 
bonds, worth 40 cents on the dollar. Ireally expected 
50 cents. Can’t you swop Canals for something one 
size better? 


This she inclosed to slip under Mr. Peterbaugh’s door: 
She was rather intimately acquainted with her Uncle Peter. 
She knew the note would not be answered, and that little 
jabs of this kind produced no more effect than tickling old 
Pete with one’s toe. The aged dog simply moved along a 
little and serenely dozed again. Still, it eased her mind. 


I 


OHNSTONE saw the street-railroad people, but put off 
definitely accepting the job they offered. His brain 
had a thoroughbred bulldog strain. Letting go was ex- 
ceedingly difficult and painful. He hated to be beaten 
when he was right. Above all, he hated the idea of Uncle 
Peter unloading those debentures on 
Eleanor. As often as he pictured that 
good old man in the act—which was 
many times daily—his cheeks flushed 
and his teeth clinked together. 

He felt in his bones that the well- 
worn fat ledger on Uncle Peter’s ancient 
desk, if one could lay hands on it, would 
show that he had transferred the deben- 
tures to his ward only after the court 
decision. It wasn’t the money at all, 
but the thought of being rolled in the 
mud and walked over in that calm man- 
ner by the pious-looking, puttering old 
gentleman, that spoiled his temper. It 
got to be a recurring habit with him to 
plunge his hands deep in his trousers’ 
pockets, set his jaw and observe to the 
windowpane: ‘‘If I could just bring the 
merry old devil up standing—for once 
in his life!” 

He made several occasions for con- 
versing with Uncle Peter, and his eye 
shifted, with an itching speculation, to 
the fat ledger on the desk. It looked so 
killingly easy to swipe it! He was aware 
that Mr. Peterbaugh always locked the 
study door and put the large, old- 
fashioned brass key in his coat-tail 
pocket when he went forth; also that 
he locked it at night, and slept in an 
alcove off the study, with Pete—suc- 
cessor of a long line of watchdogs—on 
the floor beside him. When Mr. Peter- 
baugh was within, the brass key hung 
on a nail in the door-jamb. Johnstone 
invented—or, rather, a restless imagi- 
nation that had someway got loose inside 
his head, invented for him—a cock-and- 
bull story about a lumber-room with the 
key inside. He told this story to a credu- 
lous locksmith, who sold him a peculiar 
pair of forcepsand explained the manner 
of using them. 

Meanwhile, Eleanor telephoned her 
friends at Lake Geneva that she would 
have to stay in town for some time. 
Uncle Peter was not robust and needed 
her, she said, thereby doing that inno- 
cent person a grave injustice. She was 
as gay as ever; and while she laughed she 
watched the young man’s mood under 
_ the silken fringe of her lowered eyelashes. 

Then, suddenly, through an eleventh-hour effort, the 
sky cleared. Johnstone one evening sprang up Mr. Peter- 
baugh’s front steps, ignored the dog, brushed by the maid 
with the budding yet frosted beard, and burst in upon 
Eleanor. His victorious arms crushed down her slender 
defenses, and, indeed, as she looked up into his glowing 
face, she ceased to struggle and stood expectant, breath- 
less, docile within his embrace. 

“What do you think, girl?” he cried. ‘It’s all come 
right—everything! They’ve dug up that missing evidence. 
The Supreme Court has granted a rehearing. We're sure 
to get all that land. Your debentures are worth a big 
premium right now!’ He stopped, released her and 
laughed with a kind of triumphant helplessness. 

She regarded him with something like a touch of awe, 
her lips parted, and a strange expression stole over her 
face. 

‘““Why—that’s fine, Ned!’? She was aware that it 
sounded somewhat forced, and at once caught his hand. 
“Come, sit down now and tell me all about it!” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Plenty of Room 


VISITING Bishop, in Washington, was arguing with 
a Senator on the desirability of attending church. At 
last he put the question squarely: ‘‘ What is your personal 
reason for not attending?” 
The Senator smiled in a no-offense-intended way, as he 
replied: ‘‘The fact is, one finds so many hypocrites there.” 
Returning the smile, the Bishop said: 
‘Don’t let that keep youaway, Senator. There’salways 
room for one more.” 


Some One had Foozled 


pC Ae THOMAS, the playwright, invented a fine 
plan whereby he keeps his six-year-old son from shock- 
ing his mamma by repeating swear-words. For every new 
word that the little chap whispers to him privately Mr. 
Thomas gives him a quarter, on condition that he shall 
never repeat it again. He had great faith in the prophy- 
lactic power of the system until one day last week, when 
he was chatting with a dozen guests before dinner. 

Little Gus, who had been out walking near the golf-links 
with his nurse, burst into the drawing-room, his blue eyes 
dancing with enthusiasm, his fair curls flying, his pink 
cheeks extended in a triumphant smile. 

‘Oh, papa, papa!” he cried; ‘‘ I’ve just heard a new one 
that’s worth a dollar!” 


T. Roosevelt, Employer 


yk CHARACTERISTIC story of President Roosevelt 
was thus told not long ago by an old ranchman, who 
was with him in Wyoming: 

““He was Teddy to usall, and he carried water and helped 
around generally, though he was boss of the ranch. One 
day the foreman came in and said: 

“““T’'m going out on the range, Teddy, and will divide all 
the mavericks I find. I’ll brand half for you, half for me.’ 

“No, you won't,’ said Roosevelt, ‘and you’ll take your 
discharge at the end of the week. A man that would steal 
jor me would steal from me.’” 


Mortality and Dressed Turkeys 


HERE is a poultryman in Rhode Island who once sent 
a consignment of dressed turkeys to a merchant in 
Pennsylvania having the reputation of being a very ‘“‘close 
buyer.’”’ It had been the custom of this dealer always to 
claim an allowance for something or other alleged to have 
been spoiled during the shipment of the consignment. Be- 
fore the sending of the turkeys above referred to the Penn- 
sylvania man had dealt exclusively in live fowls. Whether 
or not the correspondence clerk of the Rhode Islander 
mixed things does not appear; but, at any rate, the shipper 
was surprised to receive a complaint from Pennsylvania 
to the effect that four of the turkeys were dead when they 
reached their destination. A paragraph was added, asking 
for a deduction from the bill on that account. Whereupon 
the poultryman evolved the following reply : 

“Tt is with regret that I have to advise you I cannot 
make the concession requested. It is the custom of my 
firm to require all patrons desiring live dressed turkeys to 
notify us in advance, so that we may forward them in 
heated cars. Turkeys without feathers and insides are 
liable to take cold if shipped in the ordinary manner. The 
mortality among dressed turkeys was very large this year.’’ 


A Houyhnhnm Critic 


Siz HENRY IRVING needed a horse to ride in the pro- 
duction of King Henry V, and at the last moment 
learned with dismay that the regular Lyceum Theatre 
horse was off his feed and couldn’t act a little bit. The 
distinguished manager-tragedian was pacing his office in 
profound agitation when the assistant property-man 
appeared, leading a bent-legged person whom he presented 
as “‘Mister ’Erring, a most reliable job-master’”—English 
for livery-stable keeper. 

“Tve’eard of your bit 0’ trouble, Sir’Ennery,’’ said Mr. 
Herring sympathetically, ‘“‘and I’m ’appy to say I’ave the 
very ’orse you need, sir. ’E’s’ad a lot o’ styge experience, 
along of actin’ under Mr. Beerbohm Tree ve 

At the mention of his deadly rival’s name the Irving 
eyebrows leaped upward two inches. 

“And ’e’s a noble beast, too,”’ the job-master continued, 
unconscious of the silent sneer at Mr. Tree. ‘But ’e ’as 
one fault, sir, and I won’t keep it from you: ev’ry time Mr. 
Tree mounts ’im on the styge ’e groans a long groan, most 
dismal-like, an’ es 

“Hah!” Sir Henry interrupted with a snort. 
Something of a critic, I perceive!” 


“Hah! 
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The Language of Flowers 


By Carolyn Wells 


ASTERS—I am very wealthy. 

STOCK—I have been successful in Wall Street. 
PHLOX—I shear lambs. 

RUBBER PLANT—I love to look at you. 
Daisy— You’re it. 

BURR—I’m stuck on you. 

OYSTER PLANT— Will you dine with me? 
MINT— Do you live in Philadelphia P 
ANISE—Cordially yours. 

COSMOS— You’re all the world to me. 
MARIGOLD—I mean business. 

Poppy— May I speak to your father P 
ORCHIDS—I am extravagant. 

PALM—Will you accept my hand? 
TUBEROSES— May you die soon. 
BLUEBELL—I will telephone you. 

MOCK ORANGE BLOSSOMS—I am only flirting with you. 
MOON FLOWERS— I’m just crazy about you. 
Box—Will you go to the opera with me? 


A Thanksgiving Pointer 


By Nixon Waterman 


A turkey’s age can be told, they say, 

By the teeth — now don’t pooh-pooh it — 
For it’s not by the turkey’s teeth — nay, nay!— 
But the teeth that try, Thanksgiving Day, 

When the bird is cooked, to chew it. 


ORAWN BY J, W. GRUGER 


The Feast Day 


By Nixon Waterman 
Again draws glad hanksgiving near, 
The richest feas of all the year. 


Now get your t rkey, young and fat, 
And stuff it f Il of this and that. 


Of fruits and be 
To match your wo 


Ask kith and 
To come, your 


ries, sauces make, 
Id of pies and cake. 


in from everywhere 
ingly feast to share. 


Lay by your orE® and for a day 
Let thankful friundliness hold sway, 


While oid and oung His love recall, 
Whosetenderbount # keeps us all. 


On Halleluiah Hill 


By Frank L. Stanton 
I 
W’en I sees de storm a-comin’, den you hears me singin’ 
still — 
Not ’way down in de low grounds, but on Halleluiah Hill! 
An’ I 77des de Storm, /tell you! —makes de halleluiah trip, 
Wid de rainbow fer a bridle, an’ de lightnin’ fer a whip! 


II 
From de Hill er Halleluiah ter de livin’ light I go! 
De Wind blow danger signals, an’ de Thunder holler, 
“ Whoa!?? 
But [ never stop ter lissen, though de rains er trouble fall, 
*Twel de bright light say ‘‘ Good-mawnin’! —How’s yo’ 
family, an’ a//?” 


sf 
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No Choice of Weapons 


HORTLY after the Civil War, Senator Vance wa 
turing in Boston. ‘‘Fellow-citizens,” he bega: 
are my fellow-citizens. We all belong to this great co 
We of the South wanted to leave you, but you wo 
letus go,and now we are with you to stay. I belongt 
You belong to me.” : 
A voice in the rear of the hall called: . { 
“‘Aren’t you the man who said one Southerner « 
whip ten Yankees with a cornstalk?”’ 4 
Instantly Vance replied: ‘‘Yes, my friend. I ay 
man. I said that one Southerner could whip ten 

with a cornstalk. I believed it then and I 
now. The trouble was that the Yankees didn’ 
be whipped that way.” 


Practical Civil Servants 


HERE are those who consider Civil Service exe 
tions a farce. Here are two instances which 
nevertheless, a strong argument to the contrary, if 
at in the right light: 
A man who applied to run an elevator in the Was 
post-office found a question concerning the force ¢ 
position of the moon in the solar system. Every 
applicant answered the question in some way—all 
This man wrote: ‘‘There is nothing in the positioi 
force of the moon in the solar system that will affe 
properly performing the duties of the office for 
have applied.” He received the job. 
At a mentality examination in the Army, for pro 
the officers were asked: ‘‘Given a stretch of marshy 
how would you bridge it?’”’ One, a practical civil en 
of no mean ability, gave elaborate diagrams and 
all possible bridges over swamps. He received .65. . 
other, who knew absolutely nothing about engin 
wrote: ‘‘ With the cheapest material easily at han 
would serve the purpose.’’ He received one hundred. } 


un 


Joseph’s Postscript 


HERE lives near Richmond, Virginia, a family o 
social distinction, who have in their employ a 

negro boy. Much to the annoyance of the ladies 
household, this piccaninny for a long time would 
in neglecting his nominal duties and would idle abot 
grounds of the place. Finally, one day the mistress 
establishment, adopting a strategic course, hai 
boy pencil and paper, saying: i 

“Here, Joe! Write mea letter.” 

With a grin the lad obeyed. Ina short time there 
from him a shrill call: 

‘“‘Missus Blank, I’ve got it wrote! Itsays: ‘Deari 
—Kin I go down to the croquet court and see’ 
croquet? Respectfully yours, Joe Jones.’” a, 
Mrs. Blank, not yet ready to allow him that rec: 
said: 

‘Very well. Now, write me a postscript.” 

Then she forgot all about Joe. Some hours a 
she chanced to observe a note stuck in a door-jam| 
ing it, she read the message first written by Joe, ar 
neath it this postscript: ‘‘I have went.” 


. It Worked Both Ways _ 


OME years ago there came to Washington a I 
sentative in Congress from lowa who was an a 
champion of the cause of prohibition. 
One day a friend from home dropped in to see t 
gressman. During the course of his stay he had ¢ 
to use his pocket-knife, which the Representativ 
admired. This knife had in it a hook, “designed,” § 
friend said, ‘‘to remove stones that might become 
in a horse’s hoof on a rocky road.” ’ 


Finally, seeing 
tense admiration of the Congressman for the kn 
friend gave it to him. When the statesman had 
home and had shown the gift to his wife, she laug 

*‘John,’’ said she, ‘‘any man who has served thre 
in the State Senate, been Lieutenant-Governor 
two terms in Congress, must be a pretty good 
doesn’t know a champagne-opener from a hoof-cl 

Somehow the story got out and was copied by 
every newspaper in Iowa. One day the Congress 
the newspaper-man whom he understood to be the @ 
of the first squib in the matter. d 

“You did me a great service,” smilingly said the 
sentative to the correspondent. ‘‘All the Proh 
are taking my wife’s views of my ignorance, an¢ 
‘anti’s’ are insisting that I’m a devil of a good 
imposing so successfully on my wife. It wor 
behalf Tae way you take it.” 
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TAWN BY F. L, FITHIAN 


‘\SBORNE entered Flaherty’s res- 

taurant late in the evening look- 

7 ing for a warm welcome after his 

ty weeks’ absence. 

‘Well, Robert Immit, the sight uv 

ys good fur sore eyes!” cried Fla- 

ay, leaving his till, and patting 

Oyorne affectionately on the back. ‘‘’Tis lonely I’d have 

bn wid Kathleen gone fur her vacation, too—did I tell 

1 I give her six weeks to visit her brother in Milwaukee? 

f it hadn’t been for Pathrick and the childer and some 

id neighbors.” 

‘Don’t add too many,” said Osborne. ‘‘Come and have 

dner with me. How’s business?”’ 

‘Fine,’ said Flaherty, seating himself opposite Osborne. 
“is not that it have grown so much more, but, Robert 
Tmit, me neighbors have come to appreciate how good 
n place is. Belike I’ve no more and no less vanity than 
nst, but lam proud to have the people in me own warrud 
dp in like.” 

‘I thought plenty of your boys did,” remarked Osborne, 

cisidering the familiar menu. 

Yes, but not the women so much. Troth, ’tis thim 
rays thinks no wan kin cook like the likes uv thim. But 
‘re’s t’ree that does be dhroppin’ in on me uv late: Mrs. 

Cllahan—her that lost her husband lasht spring whin the 

gcose facthory burned, poor sowl; and Mrs. Cahill, the 

wida woman that does janitor worruk over to the Dante 
stool; and Miss O’Bryan, her that’s housemaid over to 

t» sittlemint.” 

Osborne gave his order. 

“Make it two,” said Flaherty to the waitress. ‘ Well,” 
went on, “Mrs. Callahan, she thinks the tay here’s 
gind, an’ Mrs. Cahill fair begged fur our rayceipt fur 
kchup—Kathleen puts it up herself, d’ye see? while 
Ass O'Bryan, her that’s housemaid to the sittlemint, says 

cook bates theirs all holla. Well! if here isn’t Mrs. 

(lahan comin’ in!” 

He rose to welcome a small sidling woman with fine 
liguishing eyes and untidy pretty brown hair, who 
ezed herself through the doorway, her head on one side. 
“Sure, Misther Flaherty, I’m late wid some shoppin’,”’ 
= said softly; ‘and I t’ought I’d jist come in and have 
@up uv yer foine tay.” 

“Sit ye down,” said Flaherty. “This is me frind, 
Isther Osborne. Sure, ’tis me luck, Mrs. Callahan, that 
} shud have been caught twict late wid yer shoppin’ 

's wake.” 

Mrs. Callahan smiled gently at Osborne, and took a seat 

tside Flaherty. 


‘ 


a don’t pull yer chair away, Mr. Flaherty,’’ she 


ie 


sd. “I’ve plinty uv room. I’m not the big uv a bee's 
aee at the bist, and all alone in the worruld, too.” 
“Ah, poor crathur,” said Flaherty sympathetically. ‘I 
As jist sayin’ to Misther Osborne—why, here’s Pathrick 
*rsfield and Mrs. Cahill!” 
A gaunt woman with piercing gray eyes and a set smile 
her thin lips entered, holding young Patrick Sarsfield 
fly by the wrist. Patrick’s face was red and indignant, 
7 d his smali body showed revolt in every angle. 
q Ah, good avenin’, Misther Flaherty—and Mrs. Calla- 
tn! This is a pleasure,” said Mrs. Cahill, darting a sour 
finceat Mrs. Callahan. ‘‘ Well, Misther Flaherty, as I come 
‘me from me late shoppin’, who do I see but dear little 
Athrick sellin’ his last paper! And the t’ought jist struck 
uv a suddint that I’d go wid the dear child and have 
me uv yer foine tay.” 

Sure,” said Flaherty hospitably. ‘‘ Pathrick Sarsfield, 
ere are yer manners?’’ he added, as the boy finally 
ched himself away with an angry glare. 
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FLAHERTY PURS 


Two Widdas, a Maid an’ Patrick Sarsfield 


By MAUDE L. RADFORD 


“Ah, the dear childer is always ristless at his age,’’ said 
Mrs. Cahill, dropping her eyelids to conceal a murderous 
glint of the eyes at Patrick. “Yes, sure; the dear child 
doesremoindmeuymeown Terence. Muchalikethey are.” 

“T ain’t,” said Patrick sullenly, as he took a seat by 
Osborne. ‘‘Terence is two years oldher and red-headed 
besides, and I kin lick him.” 

“Td have t’ought Terence was siveral years oldher nor 
Pathrick,”’ said Mrs. Callahan, intercepting the reproof 
Flaherty was about to give. 

“Well, he ain’t,” snapped Mrs. Cahill. “I marrid 
young,” she explained sweetly to Flaherty, ‘“‘and Terence 
was me furrust and only wan.” 

“Well, sit down, Mrs. Cahill,” said Flaherty. ‘The 
tay’ll be along. This is me frind, Misther Osborne.” 

Mrs. Cahill bowed, took a seat on the other side of 
Fiaherty, and smiled thinly at Patrick. 

“ Ah, childer is the great comfort,” shesaid. ‘I’m sorry 
fur you, Mrs. Callahan, wid yer t’ree husbands and all, 
gettin’ none. Ah, I can’t tell ye the comfort me Terence 
is to me.’”’ She raised her eyes to the restaurant roof. 
“Niver impident or bould; niver breakin’ furniture and 
sich; niver gittin’ round ye wid sly ways; not yit so young 
that he’s fair undher yer fate all the toime.”’ 

“That’s me, and Hugh O’Neill and Sheelah and the 
twins,’’ muttered Patrick in Osborne’s ear. ‘‘She’s diggin’ 
at the hull uv us. I’ll smash the face uv Terence for this 
to-morra.”’ 

“Hat yer supper, sir!’’ said Flaherty. ‘Don’t ye know 
*tis bad forrum to be whisperin’?”’ Then, as Patrick 
reddened, he added: ‘“‘Take what ye like for supper, 
alannah. Maybe ye kin have two paces uv pie.” 

Patrick Sarsfield’s face cleared and he gave the waitress 
an ample order. The others had just begun their meal 
when the door opened, and a tall, broad, smiling woman 
entered. She was about the age of the other women, near- 
ing forty, but there was a briskness and a breeziness about 
her which showed that life had dealt kindly with her vital 
forces. Her plain, pleasant face lost a little of its agreeable 
expression as she saw the two widows. 

“Good avenin’ all,”’ she said abruptly. 

‘‘Well, this is an honor,” said Flaherty sincerely, shak- 
ing her hand. ‘And were ye doin’ some late shoppin’, too, 
Miss O’Bryan?”’ 

Miss O’Bryan had quick wits. 

“Shoppin’ at eight o’clock, is ut?” she laughed; ‘‘and 
the stores shuttin’ at six? Sure, no: I was goin’ to the 
thayter wid a Sout’ Side lady, and whin we got to the dure 
we found our tickets was fur the wrong night.” 

“Well, ’tis our luck,’ said Flaherty, as he introduced 
Osborne and seated Miss O’Bryan at the end of the table. 
“Sure, I wish young Terence was here, Mrs. Cahill; he’d 
be the foine company fur Pathrick.”’ 

Patrick Sarsfield snorted. 

“Ah, the dear boy—I wish he was,” said Mrs. Cahill. 
“The pride and joy uv me life!”’ 

She enlarged on his virtues until Miss O’Bryan, slipping 
into a convenient gap in her talk, remarked : 

“That must be why ye’ve niver marrid agin, Mrs. Cahill. 
It wud niver do to give a foine bye like that a stipfather.”’ 

Mrs. Cahill shot a steely glance at her. 

“Tf the right man come along,” she said softly. ‘Sure, 
Miss O’Bryan, thim that’s niver had a chanct to marry at 


all can’t tell what a pore widda’ll do 
whin she is timpted.” 

‘“°Tis manny the heart that Miss 
O’Bryan’s broke, I know,” said Fla- 
herty gallantly, while Osborne 
restrained a smile. 

The supper wore on, enlivened for 
Osborne with the innuendoes of the three women. He was 
interested to see that whenever it was possible the widows 
combined against Miss O’Bryan. Flaherty was the only 
innocent one of the party. He talked to each impartially, 
pressing his food upon them. When the meal was ended he 
said: 

“Well, I guess now I kin lock up and we’ll all go home 
together.” 

“Sure, Misther Robert does be wanting to sphake private 
wid ye here,” said Patrick, with a violent kick at Osborne. 

““Yes,’”’ said Osborne; ‘‘ but the ladies ——”’ 

“Oh, they'll git along,’ said Patrick anxiously; ‘‘or 
I'd be plazed i 

“Well, ye’ll be pleasant company fur aich other, anny- 
how,” said Flaherty genially. ‘‘If Misther Osborne nades 
me, uv coorse I’ll have to stay.” 

The women got themselves out, after a silent contest to 
see who would shake hands last with Flaherty. When 
they had gone, Flaherty turned expectantly to Osborne. 

“And now, what is ut, Robert Immit? Anny throuble 
I kin help you out uv?” 

“This is Sarsfield’s game,” said Osborne. 
nothing to say.” > 

Flaherty gazed sternly down on Patrick Sarsfield. 

“What do ye mane, ye young sphalpane?’”’ 

“Well,’”’ said Patrick sullenly; ‘I want Misther Robert 
to tell you thim women is afther you.” 

“Afther me!”’ cried Flaherty. ‘‘Ye’ve an onhealthy 
imagination, Pathrick Sarsfield. Think shame to your- 
silf!’”” He turned to Osborne. ‘‘ What d’ye t’ink uv a 
bye’ll be talkin’ disagreeable like that uv t’ree dacint 
women ?’’ 

“Tm afraid, Flaherty,’ said Osborne laughing—‘‘I’m 
afraid he’s right.” 

“Don’t ye see?’”’ eried young Patrick Sarsfield, with a 
kind of triumphant despair. ‘‘They t’ink the five uv us 
childer nade a mudder, and they’re all thryin’ to be ut.” 

Flaherty’s face was crimson. 

“Tell that to the marines,”’ he said helplessly. 

“Well, I know,” said Patrick. “Don’t I know how me 
faather was run afther whin me mudder died? The neigh- 
bors that wasn’t marrid chased him up like thim t’ree is 
chasin’ you up—they did, Uncle Dan. Sure, they was 
praisin’ his strenth and his singin’, and all.” 

“Just as they praise your tea,’’ suggested Osborne. 

“Oh, I hate to belave it!” groaned Flaherty. 

“T bet if Kathleen was home she’d had thim out,”’ said 
Patrick. ‘‘She’d uv told ye. Whin Mrs. Cahill grabbed 
holt uv me to-night ut all come over me like a flash.” 

“Wel, they won’t git me,” said Flaherty with an 
emphatic slap on the table. 

“That’s what me faather said whin ’twas p’inted out to 
him,” said Patrick pessimistically; ‘‘but nawthin’ saved 
him but dyin’.” 

Flaherty sighed. 

“Well, maybe Mrs. Callahan may have had some sich 
notion; she’s so used to marryin’,’”’ he said. ‘Oh, tare 
and ages, Robert Immit, I bet she meant me whin she 
said ut!” 

“Said what?’’ asked Osborne, lighting a cigar. 

“Why,” said Flaherty siowiy; ‘‘she was talkin’ uv 
the loneliness uv bein’ alone—begob! they’ve all talked 
uv that ——” 


“T have 
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‘“So did thim women afther faather; I heard ’em,”’ 
interpolated Patrick. 

“Well,” continued Flaherty, ‘‘and I was falein’ sorry 
fur her; and says I: ‘Ah, Mrs. Callahan, the Lord has 
dealt harrud on you, takin’ yer husbands this way.’ 
Robert Immit, she looked at me with what, asI t’ink back on 
ut, seems a haythenish leer, and says she: ‘Still all, Heain’t 
so fur out wid me, fur, whin He takes wan, I take another.’” 

Osborne shouted with laughter. 

“And maybe,”’ went on Flaherty hopelessly —‘‘maybe 
Mrs. Cahill may have some sich notion. Sure, I’m sorry fur 
her: a lone widda wid a bye to bring up. She was askin’ 
me advice, sayin’ how well I was bringin’ up Sarsfield and 
the rist Hs 

“She was jist worrukin’ ye,” said Sarsfield grimly. 
“Yer dead easy, Uncle Dan.” 

Flaherty looked at him angrily. 

“Well, yell not be sayin’ Miss O’Bryan has anny 
t’oughts—a woman like that wid no expayrience in bringin’ 
up childer, and, she tells me, plinty of chances.”’ 

“Thin why didn’t she take thim?”’ asked Sarsfield 
gloomily. ‘‘No, that kind is the worrust that has niver 
been marrid and is gittin’ on in years. I heard me mudder 
say so. Sure, they git to falein’ that it’s now or 
niver, and they do their bist to make it now.” 

Osborne leaned back exhausted. 

‘“They can’t take you to church against your 
will, Flaherty,”’ he said. 

“No; but they kin pester me life out, now I 
know what they’re afther.” 

“Whin Kathleen comes home,”’ said Patrick, 
‘she'll trun thim down.” ; 

“Not a worrud to her,” said Flaherty fiercely. 
“She’d niver let me hear the ind uv it.” He 
looked down on Sarsfield in a sudden burst of 
exasperation, and added, ‘“‘ You got me into this, 
Pathrick Sarsfield, adoptin’ me as you did; and 
now, begorry, git me out uv ut.” 

Young Sarsfield took the command seriously. 
With a sad heart he resigned temporarily from 
his position as pitcher of the Desplaines Street 
ball-team, and prepared to spend his leisure time 
in the society of Mrs. Callahan, Mrs. Cahill and 
Miss O’Bryan. As he delivered a newspaper to 
each, and as Mrs. Flynn, Flaherty’s housekeeper, 
was neighborly with all three, he found no lack of 
excuse for calling on them. The part of his task 
from which he most recoiled was the assumption 
of friendship with Terence Cahill—an assumption 
which bid fair to alienate one or two of his most 
loyalecompanions. ButSarsfieldfelt, quitesimply, 
that whatever Flaherty wanted must be accom- 
plished. Having a direct way of reaching a point, 
he began close operations in a day or two. 

He was sitting in Mrs. Callahan’s untidy front 
room listening to stories of the late Mr. Callahan, 
each of which ended with Mrs. Callahan’s signifi- 
cant hope that her next man would do betther by 
her. When shemadea convenient pause, Sarsfield 
sighed and said: 

“Well, I must be goin’, Mrs. Callahan. Idinnaw 
kin I be havin’ these little talks wid you much 
more.”’ 

“And why not?” asked Mrs. Callahan. 

“Sure, Kathleen’s comin’ back. She’s cuttin’ 
short her vacation becuz she don’t like to be away 
from Uncle Dan and me.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?’”’ said Mrs. Callahan. ‘“‘I 
always t’ought she kep’ by Flaherty pretty close 
—and her engaged, too!” 

“She’d have marrid long ago,” said Patrick, 
“on’y she can’t make up her mind to lave us.” } 

“Whin does she be comin’?” asked Mrs. Callahan 
reflectively. 

“Oh, in a day or two.” 

He next imparted this manufactured information to 
Miss O’Bryan, as he gave her the afternoon paper. 

“Well,” she said, darting a quick look at him, ‘‘befure 
she comes I'll be tellin’ yer uncle good-by. Kathleen don’t 
like ladies in the rest’rant.” 

“That she don’t,” agreed Patrick. ‘‘She does beso fond 
uv me and Uncle Dan she likes to talk to him hersilf.”’ 

Miss O’Bryan looked at him musingly. 

“Well, Pathrick,” she said, “Ilike you. Yeranice bye, 
and the falein’s comin’ to me that ye have yer head on yer 
shoulders.”’ 

Patrick, already somewhat cloyed with the compliments 
of the two widows, took this remark lightly. 

When, a few minutes later, he told Mrs. Cahill of the 
impending arrival, she said, half to herself: “A day or 
two. A lot kin be done in that time,” and put on her 
bonnet to go at once and take a cup of tea with Flaherty. 
Sarsfield neglected business to accompany her, for he had 
constituted himself a bodyguard to Flaherty. When they 
arrived at the restaurant they found Mrs. Callahan and 
Miss O’Bryan making the most of their time. 

The ladies prevailed upon themselves to stay to dinner 
with Flaherty, Mrs. Cahill assuring him repeatedly that 
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she was not neglecting her Terence, who was going to have 
a bite with one of the neighbors. When Osborne came he 
found Flaherty, perspiring and crimson, maintaining a 
ghastly amiability. He sat at the head of a table with 


Sarsfield at his right, and at the left a vacant place for 


Osborne, with a chair ostentatiously tipped against it. But 
distance did not diminish the attention of the three guests. 

When Osborne strolled over to the piano after the meal 
they still sat, their heads leaning toward Flaherty. Patrick 
Sarsfield followed Osborne, and related the result of his 
first step. 

“Sure, I t’ought the very name uv Kathleen’d skeer 
thim off,” he whispered with a backward glance at the 
three women; ‘“‘and ye see what the desateful crockodiles 
done on me, thinkin’ they’d git in their licks befure she 
come.” 

“‘Hvidently your first movement was a tactical blunder, 
Sarsfield,’”” said Osborne, playing softly. 

“Fuh?” inquired Patrick. 

“You fell down on yourself,’ translated Osborne. 

“J did. And what to do nixt, I dinnaw. I was t’inkin’ 
uv tellin’ aich uv thim that Uncle Dan said she was as ugly 
as if she was madefur spite. I heard me mudder tellin’ her 


“Anny More Lies fur Me?” 


sister bruk off wid a man becuz she was tould he said that 
uv her—and niver a worrud uv ut did he say at all.” 

“T wouldn’t do it, Patrick,” advised Osborne, striking 
into “‘Agadhoe.” ‘It’s a terribly dangerous thing to say 
to a woman. You never know how they’ll take it. How 
would you like one of them to come and put poison in your 
Uncle Dan’s tea?”’ 

“Ah, what are ye givin’ us!’’ asked Patrick contemp- 
tuously. ‘Sure, ’tis a shmall t’ing to be tould yer ugly. 
You nor me wouldn’t moind ut.” 

Osborne smiled complacently into the mirror above the 
piano. 

“Do you remember the way you acted when Larry Doyle 
told you you’d no more strength than a sick cat?’’ he asked. 

“Ah, that’s diffrunt,” said Patrick. 

“So the women think. I tell you, Sarsfield, you can’t 
say a worse thing to a woman than to reflect on her personal 
appearance. Those women would never rest till they got 
even with Flaherty.” 

“T dinnaw shud I take yer advice,” said Patrick per- 
plexedly, leaning against the piano. ‘‘You have niver 
been marrid.”’ 

“T might remark that you haven’t, either.” 

“Ah, but I’m l’arnin’ about thim,” said Patrick with a 
deep sigh, and a baleful glance at the unconscious guests. 

Osborne laughed. 


November 18, 


“Well, I’m engaged, Patrick, and that has taug] 
something. No, if you say that and if they be 
they'll take it out on him at his weakest point 
through Sheelah or the twins.” 

“All right,’”’ said Patrick hastily. 
thin’ else.”’ q 

The result of his cogitation appeared the next day. 

“I suppose,” he said to Mrs. Callahan, after listen, 
to an account of some of the iniquities of her late 
sort—‘“‘I suppose, now, he niver let you have ye 
way?” 5 

“Niver,’”’ sighed Mrs. Callahan, rocking gently 
unsteady chair. ‘I niver cud call me sowl me oy 

““And ye wanted to, I suppose?” insinuated 
curling his legs around his chair. j 

“Sure; but everyt’in’ I wanted to do he mad 
somet’in’ ilse—or thried ut.” 

‘Sure, I wonder is the men all alike?” sighed | 
““There’s me Uncle Dan, now—begorry, anny y 
family’s got to walk the sthraight line, they 
always gits his own way, and we jist jump to the 
whin he sphakes. And as fur untidyness’’— 
looked around the cluttered little room—“‘sure, if o7 
Flynn didn’t kape our place nate as a 
not let her in the place.” 

“Ah, but to be ordhered around bean 
Misther Flaherty’d be a pleasure,” said 


han. ‘Sure, he’d know betther what w. 
nor anny poor woman. We’dall got the 
obey him.” 


Patrick thought her opinion was corr 
he was sorry she held it. 
“Well,” he thought, as he walked 
Cahill’s, ‘‘Mrs. Callahan’s a soft wan, 
Cahill’s not to be led about be the nose 
‘‘ Well, darlin’,’’ Mrs. Cahill greeted him 
loving hug; ‘“‘and here you come wid 
paper. ’Tis sorry I am Terence isn’t in 
wid you.” 
“T’drather talk to you,” said Patrick si 
He was quite astute enough to know 
women were really flattered by his visits. 
“Ah, Hivin bless you!” Mrs. Cahi 
enveloped him. ‘‘Maybe the day’ll con 
we'll be together more, avic.”’ fa 
“‘T hope so,” said Patrick, sitting doy 
as he could from her without offense. — 
be rale noice to play wid Terence all the 
Is he like Mr. Cahill was, Mrs. Cahill?” 
“Ah, some,” said Mrs. Cahill, picking v 
jacket and beginning to sew. i; 

“Did Mr. Cahill let you have yer oy 
Mrs. Cahill?” ; 

“That he did.”” Mrs. Cahill jerked 
emphatically and sewed violently. 

‘And you like yer own way?” 

“Sure, I do; and I always git it, too 

Patrick brightened, and then pulled a lo 

“‘T wisht we did at our house,’”’ he sai 
Uncle Dan won’t let anny wan have their 
but him.” 

Mrs. Cahill smiled grimly. 

“Tf twas put to him right he wud,” S32 
“He ain’t met the person yet wud put ut to hi 
right. But indade,”’ she added, changing her tor 
‘“‘Misther Flaherty’s a very raisonable 
woman cud hilp makin’ his way hers.” — 

It was with a rueful face that Patrick 
way to Miss O’Bryan’s, carrying her daily pa 

‘And here’s me young gossoon come for f 
daily talk,” said Miss O’Bryan as she met 
the side door. ‘‘How’s the family, Pati 

“Pretty well,’ said Patrick. He leaned agains! 
steps and looked up at her shrewd, wholesome face. ~ 
a little tired mesilf.” : 

‘“What’sthe matther? Studyin’ too harrud at 

“Naw. I’m jist tired uv niver gittin’ me own 
said Sarsfield. ‘‘Uncle Dan’s that masterful, Miss 0 
we kin harrudly call our sowls our own. Oh, but he’ 
and good to us,” he added with a throb of compu 
‘“‘and I suppose ’tis right fur childer to do jist what! 
But ’tis harrud on ould Mrs. Flynn.’ : 

“Sure, Pathrick, you’ve got the great sympa 
Miss O’Bryan; ‘‘I’d fair love to have ye fur a so) 
own.”’ She laughed pleasantly. ‘The house’d 
dull wid you,” she added; ‘‘and whin is Kathleen 

“She’s goin’ to stay away a bit longer,” said - 
hastily. 

“T’ve begun to t’ink as much,” said Miss O’B 
another laugh. 

Patrick left her a little puzzled. That evem 
Flaherty was absorbed in counting the money i 
the boy told his proceedings to Osborne. 

“T’m afraid that was another false step, Sar 
Osborne said, ‘‘All women like to be bossed.” _ 

“Not Mrs. Cahill,’’ said Patrick. ‘ 


“That me like to tyrannize over a weak man,” O 
\ 


replied, ‘‘but are the first to capitulate to a strong 
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_ Never know it!” 
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“Somehow, it don’t seem natural,’’ mused Patrick. 
_ Neither Patrick nor Osborne was experienced enough 


| 10 know that ninety-nine women out of a hundred 


firmly expect to manage the men they marry. 
_ Patrick stared reflectively at the window of the res- 


 taurant. 


“How would it do,’ he whispered hopefully, with 
a quick glance at Flaherty, ‘‘fur me to tell aich uv thim 
that he was goin’ to marry wan uv the others?”’ 

- Osborne considered. 

“Tf they weren’t given to talk, it might,’”’ he said, 
lighting a cigar; ‘but, as it is, ’m afraid it might com- 
promise your Uncle Flaherty. Besides, it’s a lie easily 
discovered to be one. And suppose the lady you picked 
out should go so far as to speak to the priest 

“Sure, I belave they’d go to anny len’t’,”’ said Patrick 
with irritation. ‘‘ Well, ’ll thry to t’ink uv somet’in’ 
ilse. I dinnaw but I may have to give up. If ’twas 


_ anny uv thim, I’d rather it ud be Miss O’Bryan.” 


“T think Flaherty would, too,’”’ remarked Osborne. 
“But see, he’s closing his till, and our conference is 
‘Patrick felt discouraged. All his schemes came to 

ht, and yet he was giving up so much for them. 
Eyery day he passed the vacant field by the railroad 
‘yards where the baseball team was playing with a new 
pitcher. The long street on which he lived held enter- 
tainment in almost every shop-window or narrow alley- 
way. There was never a spare hour in which he had 
not to turn aside the remark of a friend: ‘“‘Aw, come 
on; what’s the matter wit’ you?”’ All the many joys 
of boyhood he had to give up to stay with three women, 
two of whom kissed him. The bitterness of his depri- 
vations stimulated him to afresh plan. He first visited 
Mrs. Cahill, with the convenient daily paper for excuse, 
choosing a time when Terence was absent. 

“Sure,” she cried, with her accustomed bony embrace, 
“Terence is jist gone.” 

“Ah, I haven’t the wish to play,’ said Sarsfield, sitting 
heavily by the kitchen table; ‘‘I’m clane heart-scalded.” 


VIH(Continued) 
SUPPOSE I must have been silent 
after finishing this letter. 
“No bad news, I trust?’ John 


I 


| Mayrant inquired. 


I told him no; and presently we had 
resumed our seats in the quiet charm of the flowers. 

I now spoke with an intention. ‘‘ What a lot you 
seem to have seen and suffered of the advanced 
Newport!” 

The intention wrought its due and immediate 
effect. ‘Yes. There was no choice. I had gone to 
Newport upon—upon an urgent matter, which took 
me among those people.” 

He dwelt upon the pictures that came up in his 
mind. But he took me away again from the 
“urgent matter.’ ‘I saw,’ he more briskly re- 
sumed, ‘fifteen or twenty—most amazing, sir!— 

young men, some of them not any older than I am, 
who had so many millions that they could easily 
——”" he paused, casting about for some expression 
adequate—‘‘could buy Kings Port and put it under 
-a glass case in a museum—my aunts and all—and 
He livened with disrespectful 


_ mirth over his own picture of his aunts, purchased 
_ by millionaire steel or coal for the purposes of pub- 
_ lic edification. 


| 


: 
. 


{ 


f 


“And a very good thing if they could be,” I ex- 
claimed. _He wondered a moment. 

y aunts? Under a glass case?”’ 

“Yes, indeed—and with all deference be it said! 
They’d be more invaluable, more instructive, than 
the classics of a thousand libraries.”’ 

He was prepared not to be pleased. ‘‘May I ask 
to whom and for what?” 

_ “Why, you ought to see! You’ve just been say- 
ing it yourself. They would teach our bulging 
automobilists, our unlicked boy cubs, our alcoholic 
girls who shout to waiters for ‘high-balls’ on 
country club porches—they would teach these wal- 
lowing creatures, whose money has merely gilded 
their bristles, what American refinement once was. 
The manners we've lost, the decencies we’ve ban- 
ished, the standards we’ve lowered, their light is 


| still flickering in this passing generation of yours. 


It’s the last torch. That’s why I wish it could, 
somehow, pass on the sacred fire.”’ 


__ Heshook his head. ‘‘They don’t want the sacred 


e. They want the high-balls—and they have 
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Inquired Patrick 
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““What’s the matther?’’ asked Mrs. Cahill, vigorously 
peeling potatoes for supper. 

‘°Tis about Uncle Dan. But I betther not tell you. No, 
I can’t.” 

** Ah, do! ah, do!”’ said Mrs. Cahill. ‘‘Sure, ain’t I like a 
mother to you?” 

“Ah, little chancet have I uv a mudder,” said Patrick. 
‘Mrs. Cahill, do you cross yer hearrut niver to tell?” 
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“Sure, I’ll not tell!’ Mrs. Cahill held her knife sus- 
pended in the air. 

“Well, thin, Uncle Dan’s money’sall gone—what he had 
laidaway, youknow. Heowesthealderman—oh, hunerds 
and t’ousands; and a mortgage on the rest’rant fe 

Mrs. Cahill dropped her knife. 

“Ts ut the trut’ yer tellin’ me, bye?”’ 

“Sure ut is.” 

Mrs. Cahill was not a stupid woman, but she meas- 
ured the intelligence of every child by that of her own 
stupid Terence. 

“Ah, dear, ah, dear, ye have scorched the hearrut out 
uv me wid yer news!’’ she said, pushing away her pota- 
toes. “‘Run home, bye; I can’t talk wid you anny 
more!’ 

Patrick departed jubilantly, and told his news with 
less finesse than usual to Mrs. Callahan. But though 
Mrs. Cahill was not especially credulous, Mrs. Callahan 
was. However, she did not display the distress Patrick 
had expected. 

“Too bad, too bad,’’ she said. ‘‘But, Pathrick, he’s 
the smarrut man; he’ll soon make plinty more. Besides, 
well, sure, what’s money?’’ She paused. ‘‘ Well, if iver 
I marry agin,” she said, ‘‘me.man kin have all me 
money and wilcome. Yes; I’ve done pretty well be me 
furrust t’ree husbands; the foorth’ll have the noice 
little nest-egg. I’ll go over and tell yer uncle how " 

“Not a worrud!”’ shouted Patrick. ‘You promised!” 

“Sure, Pll on’y say somet’in’ like if iver he did git 
poor 4 

“Don’t, don’t!’’ said Patrick. ‘‘He’ll turrun ag’in’ ye 
if iver ye do.” 

Mrs. Callahan promised, but he felt as if she did it only 
to pacify him. 

“Sure, you can’t thrust the deceptious sarpints,”’ he 
thought, as he went to call on Miss O’Bryan; ‘‘and here 
I’ve walked off wid Mrs. Callahan’s paper!” 

Miss O’Bryan took her paper from him with a humorous 
smile. 


(Continued on Page 36) 


LADY BALTIMORE 


By OWEN WISTER 


money enough to be drunk straight 
through the next world!’ He was 
thoughtful. ‘“‘They are the classics,’ he 
added. 

I didn’t see that he had gone back to my 
word. ‘“‘Roman Empire, you mean?” 

‘‘No, the others; the old people we’re bidding 
good-by to. Roman Republic! Simple lives, gal- 
lant deeds, and one great uniting inspiration, Liberty 
winning her spurs. They were moulded under that, 
and they are our true American classics. Nothing 
like them will happen again.” ; 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ I suggested, ‘“‘our generation is un- 
easily living in a bad ‘quarter-of-an-hour’—good 
old childhood gone, good new manhood not yet 
come, and a state of chicken-pox between whiles.”’ 
And on this I made to him a much-used and con- 
soling quotation about the old order changing. 

‘“Who says that?’’ he inquired; and upon my 
telling him, ‘‘I hope so,’ he said: “I hope so. 
But just now Uncle Sam aspires to descend.” 

I laughed at his counter-quotation. ‘‘ You know 
your classics, if you don’t know Tennyson.” 

He, too, laughed. ‘Don’t tell Aunt Eliza!” 

“Tell her what?” 

“That I didn’t recognize Tennyson. My Aunt 
Eliza educated me—and she thinks Tennyson about 
the only poet worth reading since—well, since Byron 
and Sir Walter at the very latest! Neither she nor Sir 
Walter come down to modern poetry—or to alcoholic 
girls.’’ His tone, on these last words, changed. 

Again, as when he had said ‘‘an urgent matter,” 
I seemed to feel hovering above us what must be his 
ceaseless preoccupation; and I wondered if he had 
found, upon visiting Newport, Miss Hortense sit- 
ting and calling for ‘‘high-balls.”’ 

I gave him a lead. ‘“‘The worst of it is that a 
girl who would like to behave herself decently finds 
that propriety puts her out of the running. The 
men flock off to the other kind.” 

He was following me with watching eyes. 

‘And you know,’’ I continued, ‘‘what an anx- 
ious Newport parent does on finding her girl on the 
brink of being a failure.”’ 

“T can imagine,’ he answered, ‘‘that she scolds 
her like the dickens.” 

“Oh, nothing so ineffectual! She makes her keep 
up with the others, you know. Makes her do things 
she’d rather not do.” 
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“‘High-balls, you mean?” 

“‘ Anything, my friend; anything to 
keep up.” 

He had a comic suggestion. 

Driven to drink by her mother! 
Well, it’s, at any rate, anew cause for 
old effects.” He paused. It seemed 
strangely to bring to him some sort of 
relief. ‘‘That would explain a great 
deal,”’ he said. 

Was he thus explaining to himself 
his Jady-love, or rather certain New- 
port aspects of her which had, so to 
speak, jarred upon his Kings Port 
notions of what a lady might prop- 
erly do? I sat on my gravestone 
with my wonder, and my now dawn- 
ing desire to help him (if improbably 
I could), to get him out of it, if he 
were really in it; and he sat on his 
gravestone opposite, with the path 
between us, and the little noiseless 
breeze rustling the white irises, and 
bearing hither and thither the soft 
perfume of the roses. His boy face, 
lean, high-strung, brooding, was full of 
suppressed contentions. I made my- 
self, during our silence, state his possible problem: ‘‘He 
doesn’t love her any more, he won’t admit this to himself; 
he intends to go through with it, and he’s catching at 
any justification of what he has seen in her that has 
chilled him, so that he may, poor wretch! coax back his 
lost illusion.” Well, if that was it, what in the world 
could I, or anybody, do about it? 

His next remark was transparent enough. 
approve of young ladies smoking?”’ 

I met his question with another: 
be urged against it?”’ 

He was quick. ‘‘Then you don’t mind it?”’ 
actual hope in the way he rushed at this. 

I laughed. ‘I didn’t say I didn’t mind it.” 

He fell off again. ‘‘I certainly saw very nice people 
doing it up there.” 

I filled this out. 
everywhere.” 

“Not in Kings Port! At least, not my sort of people!” 
He stiffly proclaimed this. 

I went back. ‘‘Butis there, after all, any valid objection 
to it?”’ 

He was off on a preceding speculation. 
or any parent,”’ he said, ‘‘might encourage the daughter 
to smoke, too. And the girl might take it up so as not to 
bethought peculiar where she was, and thenshe might drop 
it very gladly.” 

Ibecamespecific. ‘‘Dropit, you mean, whenshecameto 
a place where doing it would be thought — well, peculiar?”’ 

“Or for the better reason,’ he answered, ‘‘that she 
didn’t really like it herself.” 

“How much you don’t 
remarked. 

This time he was slow. ‘‘ Well—well—why need they? 
Are not their lips more innocent than ours? Is not the 
association somewhat ——?’’ 

“My dear fellow,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘the association is, 
I think you'll have to agree, scarcely of their making!” 

“That’s true enough,” he laughed. ‘‘ And, as you say, 
very nice people do it everywhere. But not here. Have 
you ever noticed,” he now with continued transparency 
inquired, ‘“‘how much harder they are on each other than 
we are on them?” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve noticed that.’’ I surmised it was this 
sort of thing he had earlier choked himself off from telling 
me in his unfinished complaint about his aunt; but I was 
to learn later than on this occasion it was upon the poor 
boy himself, and not on the smoking habits of Miss Rieppe, 
that his aunt had heavily descended. I also reflected that 
if cigarettes were the only thing he deprecated in the lady 
of his choice, the lost illusion might be coaxed back. The 
trouble was that I deprecated something fairly distant 
from cigarettes. The cake was my quite sufficient trouble; 
it stuck in my throat worse than the probably magnified 
gossip I had heard; this, for the present, I could manage 
to swallow. 

He came out now with a personal note. 
you think I’m a ninny.”’ 

“Never in the wildest dream!”’ 

“Well, but too innocent for a man, anyhow.”’ 

“That would be an insult,” I declared laughingly. 

“For I’m not innocent in the least. You'll find we’re 
all men here, just as much as any men in the North you 
could pick out. South Carolina has never lacked sporting 
blood, sir. But in Newport—well, sir, we gentlemen down 
here, when we wish a certain atmosphere and all that, 
have always been accustomed to seek the demi-monde.” 

“So it was with us until the women changed it.” 

“The women, sir?’’ He was innocent! 

“The ‘ladies,’ as you Southerners so chivalrously con- 
tinue to style them. The rich new fashionable ladies 


“Do you 
“What reasons can 


There was 


““You’ll see very nice people doing it 


‘A mother, 


‘really like it’ yourself!’ I 


‘““T suppose 


By the Empty Windows from Which 
Prosperity Once Looked Out 


THE 


became so desperate in their competition for men’s alle- 
giance that they—well, some of them would, in the point 
of conversation, greatly scandalize the smart demi-monde.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes. I heard men say things in drawing- 
rooms to ladies that a gentleman here would have been 
taken out and shot for. And don’t you agree with me, 
sir, that good taste itself should be a sort of religion? I 
don’t mean to say anything sacrilegious, but it seems to 
me that even if one has ceased to believe some parts of the 
Bible, even if one does not always obey the Ten Command- 
ments, one is bound, not as a believer but as a gentleman, 
to remember the difference between grossness and refine- 
ment, between excess and restraint—that one can have 
and keep, just as the pagan Greeks did, a moral elegance.”’ 

He astonished me, this ardent, ideal, troubled boy; 
so innocent regarding the glaring facts of our new pros- 
perity, so finely penetrating as to some of the mysteries 
of the soul. But he was of old Huguenot blood, and of 
careful and gentle upbringing; and it was delightful to 
find such a young man left upon our American soil un- 
tainted by the present fashionable idolatries. 

‘“‘T bow to your creed of ‘moral elegance,’’’ I cried. 
“Tt never dies. It has outlasted all the mobs and all the 
religions.” 

“They seemed to think,’”’ he continued, pursuing his 
Newport train of thought, ‘‘that to prove you were a dead 
game sport you must behave like—behave like “i 

“Like a herd of swine,”’ I suggested. 

He was merry. ‘Ah, if they only would—completely!” 

“Completely what?” 

“Behave so. Rush over a steep place into the sea.”’ 

We sat in the quiet relish of his Scriptural idea, and the 
Western crimson and the twilight began to come and 
mingle with the perfumes. John Mayrant’s face changed 
from its vivacity to a sort of pensive wistfulness, which, 
for all the dash and spirit in his delicate features, was 
somehow the final thing one got from the boy’s expression. 
It was as though the roble memories of his race looked out 
of his eyes, seeking new chances for distinction, and found 
instead a soil laid waste, an empty fatherland, a people 
benumbed past rousing. Had he not said, ‘Poor Kings 
Port!’’ as he tapped the gravestone? Moral elegance 
could scarcely permit a sigh more direct. 

“T am glad that you believe it never dies,’’ he resumed. 
“And I am glad to find somebody to — talk to, you 
know. My friends here are everything friends and gentle- 
men should be, but they don’t — I suppose it’s because 
they have not had my special experiences.’ 

I sat waiting for the boy to go on with it. How plainly 
he was telling me of his “‘special experiences!’’ He and 
his creed were not merely in revolt against the herd of 
swine; there would be nothing special in that; I had met 
people before who were that; but he was tied by honor, 
and soon to-be tied by the formidable nuptial knot, to a 
specimen devotee of the cult. He shouldn’t marry her 
if he really did not want to, and I could stop it! But how 
was I to begin spinning the first faint web of plan how I 
might stop it, unless he came right out with the whole 
thing? I didn’t believe he was the man to do that ever, 
even under the loosening inspiration of drink. In wine 
lies truth, no doubt ; but within him, was not moral elegance 
the bottom truth that would, even in his cups, keep him 
a gentleman, and control all such revelations? He might 
smash the glasses, but he would not speak of his misgivings 
as to Hortense Rieppe. 

He began again. ‘Nor do I believe that a really nice 
girl would continue to think as those few do, if she once 
got safe away fromthem. Why, my dear sir,’’ he stretched 
out his hand in emphasis, ‘‘ you do not have to do anything 
untimely and extreme if you are in good earnest a dead 
game sport. The time comes, and you meet the occasion 
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as the duck swims. There was one 
of them—the right kind.” 

“Where?” I asked. | 

“ Why—you’re leaning against he er 
headstone!” ; 

The little incongruity made us bo i 
laugh, but it was only for the instant. | 
The tender mood of the evening, and | 
all that we had said, sustained the | 
quiet and almost grave undertone of 
our conference. My own quite un- 
conscious act of rising from the grave _ 
and standing before him on the pat 
to listen brought back to us our har- 
monious pensiveness. 

‘She was born in Kings Port, bu 
educated in Europe. I don’t sup 
until the time came that she ever 
anything harder than speak French, 
or play the piano, or rideahorse. She 
had wealth and so had her husban 
He was killed in the war, and so wei 
two of her sons. The third was 
young togo. Their fortune was swe 
away, but the plantation was there, 
the negroes were proud to remain fait! 
fultothefamily. She took hold oft! 
plantation, she walked the rice-banks in high boots. ; 
had an overseer, who, it was told her, would possibly 7 


ee 


her life by poison or by violence. She nevertheless liv 
in that lonely spot with no protector except her pistol an 
some directions about antidotes. She dismissed him w: 
she had proved he was cheating her; she made the plantioge 
pay as well as any man did after the war; she educated her 
last son, got him into the navy, and then, one evening, _ 
walking ‘the river-banks too late, she caught the fever and 
died. You will understand she went with one step tr | 
cherished ease to single-handed battle with life, a delicately- 
nurtured lady, with no preparation for her trials.” = | 
“Except moral elegance,’ J murmured. 
“Ah, that was the point, sir! 
never have guessed it! She kept her burdens from th | . 
sight of all. She wore tribulation as if it were a flowerin 
her bosom. We children always looked forward to her 
coming, because she was so gay and delightful to us, nn 


To see her you would 


us stories of the old times—old rides when the countr 
was wild, old journeys with the family and servants to 
Hot Springs before the steam cars were invented, ol 
adventures, with the battle of New Orleans or a famous 
duel in them—the sort of stories that begin with (for you~ 
seem to know something of it yourself, sir) “Your grand-— 
father, my dear John, the year that he was twenty, got 
himself into serious embarrassments through paying ) 
attentions to two reigning beauties at once.’ She was full 
of stories which began in that sort of pleasant way.” re 

I said: ‘‘ When a person like that dies, an impoverish 
falls upon us; the texture of life seems thinner.” + 

“Oh, yes, sir! I know what you mean—to lose the people 
one has always seen from the cradle. Well, she has ¢ 
away, she has taken her memories out of the world, | 
old times, the old stories. Nobody, except a little nutahal | 
of people here, knows or cares anything about her any 
more; and soon even the nutshell will be empty.” He 
paused, and then, as if brushing aside his churchyard 
mood, he translated into his changed thought another 
classic quotation: ‘“‘But we can’t dawdle over the te 
of things; it’s Nature’s law. Only, when I think of the 
rice-banks and the boots and the pistol, I wonder if the | 
Newport ladies, for all their high-balls, could do any | 
better!” ; | 

The crimson had faded, the twilight was altogether come, 
but the little noiseless breeze was blowing still; and as me 
left the quiet tombs behind us, and gained Worship Street, 
I could not help looking back where slept that older Kings, 
Port about which I had heard and had saidso much. Ove 
the graves I saw the roses, nodding and moving, as if i Hi 
acquiescent reverie. 7 


VII—THE GIRL BEHIND THE COUNTER 

HICH of them is idealizing?’’ This was the questi 

that I asked myself, next morning, in my boardin 

house, as I dressed for breakfast; the next morning i 
at least I have always found it so—an excellent time 
searching questions; and to-day I had waked up no long’ 
beneath the strong, gentle spell of the churchyard. 
bright sun was shining over the eastern waters of the tow 
I could see from my upper veranda the thousand flash 
of the waves; the steam yacht rode placidly and com 
tently among them while a coastwise steamer was sai 
by her, out to sea, to Savannah, or New York; the gene 
world was going on, and—which of them was idealizi 
It mightn’t be so bad, after all. Hadn’t I, perhaps, 0 
sentimentalized myself to the case of John Mayra 
Hadn’t I imagined for him ever so much more anxle 
than the boy actually felt? For people can idealize dow 
just as readily as they can idealize wp. Of Miss Horte 
Rieppe I had no ; two partial portraits—one by the | 
pleased aunts, t e other by their chivalric nephew; 


_ ter of the Scions in South Carolina. 


poth she held, between her experienced lips, a cigarette; 
there the similarity ceased. Well, I must meet the living 
original before I could decide whether (for me, at any 
rate) she was the “‘brute” as seen by the eyes of Mrs. 
Gregory St. Michael, or the “really nice girl’”” who was 
going to marry John Mayrant on Wednesday week. Just 


at this point my thoughts brought up hard again at the 


eake. No; I couldn’t swallow that any better this morning 
than yesterday afternoon! Allow the gentleman to pay 
for the feast! Better to have omitted all feast; nothing 
simpler, and it would have been at least dignified, even 
if arid. But then, there was the lady (a cousin or an aunt 
—I couldn’t remember which this morning) who had told 
me she wasn’t solicitous. What did she mean by that? 
And she had looked quite queer when she spoke about the 
phosphates. Oh, yes, to be sure, she was his intimate 
aunt! Where, by the way, was Miss Rieppe? 

By the time I had eaten my breakfast and walked up 
Worship Street to the post-office I was full of it all again; 
my searching thoughts hadn’t simplified a single point. 
I always called for my mail at the post-office, because I 
got it sooner; it didn’t come to the boarding-house before 
I had departed on my quest for royal blood, whereas, this 
way, I simply got my letters at the corner of Court and 
Worship Streets and walked diagonally across and down 
Court a few steps to my researches, which I could vary 
and alleviate by reading and answering news from home. 

It was from Aunt Carola that I heard 
to-day. Only a little of what she said will 
interest you. There had been a delight- 
ful meeting of the Selected Salic Scions. 
The Baltimore Chapter had paid her 
Chapter a visit. ‘Three ladies and one very 
highly-connected young gentleman had 
come—an encouragingly full and enthu- 
siastic meeting. They had lunched upon 
cocoa, sherry and croquettes; after which 
all had been more than glad to listen to a 
paper read by a descendant of Edward the 
Third; and the young gentleman, a de- 
scendant of Catherine of Aragon, had 
recited a beautiful original poem, entitled 
“My Queen Grandmother.” Aunt Carola 
regretted that I could not have had the 
pleasure and the benefit of this meeting; 
the young gentleman had turned out to be, 
also, a refined and tasteful musician, play- 
ing upon the piano a favorite gavotte of 
Louis the Thirteenth. “‘And while you 
are in Kings Port,’’ my Aunt said, “I 
expect you to profit by associating with 
the survivors of our good American so- 
ciety—people such as one could once meet 
everywhere when I was young, but who 
have beenfdestroyed by the invasion of 
the proletariat. You are in {the last cit- 
adel of good-breeding. By the way, find 
out, if you can, if any of the Bombo con- 
nection are extant; as through them I 
should like, if possible, to establish a chap- 
Have 
you met a Miss Rieppe, a decidedly strik- 
ing young woman, who says she is from 
Kings Port, ani who recently passed 
through here with a very common man 
dancing attendenceon her? He owns the 
Hermana, and she is said to be engaged 
to him.” 

This wasn’t as good as meeting Miss 
Rieppe myseli; but the new angle at 
which I got her from my Aunt was dis- 
tinctly a contribution toward the young 
woman’s likeness; I felt that I should 


’ know her at sight, if ever she came within 


seeing distance. And it would be enter- 

taining to find that she was a Bombo; but that could 
wait; what couldn’t wait was the Hermana. I post- 
poned the Fannings, hurried by the door where they 
waited for me, and, coming to the end of Court Street, 
turned to the right and sought among the wharfs the 
nearest vista that could give me a view of the harbor. 
Between the silent walls of commerce desolated, and by the 
empty windows from which Prosperity once looked out, 
I threaded my way to a point upon the town’s eastern 
edge. Yes, that was the steam yacht’s name: the Hermana. 
I didn’t make it out myself, she lay a trifle toe far from 
shore; but I could read from a little fluttering pennant 
that her owner was not on board; and from the second 
loafer whom I questioned I learned, besides her name, 
that she had come from New York here to meet her owner, 
whose name he did not know, and whose arrival was still 
indefinite. This was not very much to find out; but it 
was so much more than I had found out about the Fannings 


that, although I now faithfully returned to my researches, 


and sat over coen books until noon, I couldn’t tell you a 
word of what 1 read. Where was Miss Rieppe, and where 
was the owner of the Hermana? Also, precisely how ill 
was the hero of Chattanooga, her poor dear father. 
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At the Exchange I opened the door upon a conversation 
which, in consequence, broke off abruptly; but this much 
I came in for: 

“Nothing but the slightest bruise above his eye. The 
other one is in bed.” 

It was the severe lady who said this; I mean that lady 
who, among all the severe ones I had met, seemed capable 
of the highest exercise of this quality, although she had 
not exercised it in my presence. She looked, in her veil 
and her black street dress, as aloof, and as coldly scornful 
of the present day, as she had seemed when sitting over 
her embroidery ; but it was not of 1812, or even 1840, that 
she had been talking just now: it was this morning that 
somebody was bruised, somebody was in bed. 

The handsome lady acknowledged my salutation com- 
pletely, but not encouragingly, and then, on the threshold, 
exchanged these parting sentences with the girl behind the 
counter : 

“They will have to shake hands. He was not very 
willing, but he listened to me. Of course, the chastisement 
was right —but it does not affect my opinion of his keeping 
on with the position.” : 

“No, indeed, Aunt Josephine!”’ the girl agreed. 
wish he wouldn't. Did you say it was his right eye?”’ 

“His left.”” Miss Josephine St. Michael inclined her head 
once more to me and went out of the Exchange. I retired 
to my usual table, and the girl read in my manner, quite 


oT 


She was Still Surveying Me with the Specimen Expression 


correctly, the feelings which I had not supposed I had 
allowed to be evident. She said: 

“ Aunt Josephine always makes strangers think she’s 
displeased with them.” 

I replied like the young ass which I constantly tell 
myself I have ceased to be: ‘“‘Oh, displeasure is as much 
notice as one is entitled to from Miss St. Michael.” 

The girl laughed with her delightfu! sweet mockery. 

“T declare, you’re huffed! Now don’t tell me you’re 
not. But you mustn’t be. When you know her, you'll 
know that that awful manner means Aunt Josephine is 
just being shy. Why, even J’m not afraid of her George 
Washington glances any more!”’ 

“Very well,” I laughed, ‘‘I’ll try to have your courage.” 
Over my chocolate and sandwiches I sat in curiosity dis- 
creditable, but natural, Who was in bed—who would have 
to shake hands? And why had they stopped talking 
when I came in? Of course, I found myself hoping that 
John Mayrant had put the owner of the Hermana in bed 
at the slight cost of a bruise above his left eye. I wondered 
if the cake was again countermanded, and I started upon 
thatline. ‘Ithink I’ll have to-day, if you please, another 
slice of that Lady Baltimore.”’ 
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“T’m so sorry! It’s a little stale to-day. You can have 
the last slice, if you wish.” 

“Thank you, I will.” She brought it. ‘It’s not so very 
stale,’ I said. ‘‘ How long since it has been made?” 

“Oh, it’s the same you’ve been having. You're its only 
patron just now.” 

“Well, no. There’s Mr. Mayrant.” 

“Not for a week yet, you remember.” 

So the wedding was on yet. Still, John might have 
smashed the owner of the Hermana. 

“Have you seen him lately?’”’ I asked. 

There was something special in the way she looked. 
“Not to-day. Have you?” 

‘Never in the forenoon. He has his duties and I have 
mine.”’ 

She made a little pause, and then, “‘ What do you think 
of the President ?”’ 

“The President?’’ I was at a loss. 

“But I am afraid you would take his view—the 
Northern view,’’ she mused. 

It gave me, suddenly, her meaning. ‘‘Oh, the President 
of the United States! How you do change the subject!” 

Her eyes were upon me, burning with sectional indigna- 
tion, but she seemed to be thinking too much to speak. 
Now, here was a topic that I had avoided, and she had 
plumped it at me. Very well; she should have my view. 

“Tf you mean that a gentleman cannot invite any re- 
spectable member of any race he pleases to 
dine privately in his house uv 

“His house!”’ She was glowing now with 
it, ‘‘I think he is—I think he is—to have 
one of them—and even if he likes it, not to 
remember—I cannot speak about him!” 
she wound up; “I should say unbecoming 
things.’”’? She had walked out, during these 
words, from behind the counter, and as she 
stood there in the middle of the long room 
you might have thought she was about to 
lead a cavalry charge. Then, admirably, 
she put it all under, and spoke on with per- 
fect self-control. ‘‘Why can’t somebody 
explain it to him? If I knew him I would 
go to him myself, and I would say, ‘Mr. 
President, we need not discuss our different 
tastes as to dinner company. Nor need we 
discuss how much you benefit the colored 
race by an act which makes every member 
of it immediately think that he is fit to dine 
with any king in the world. But you are 
staying in a house which is partly our house, 
ours, the South’s, for we, too, pay taxes, you 
know. And since you also know our deep 
feeling—you may even call it a prejudice, if 
it so pleases you—do you not think that, so 
long as vou are residing in that house, you 
should not gratuitously shock our deep feel- 
ing?’”’ She swept a magnificent low cour- 
tesy at the air. 

“By Jove, Miss La Heu!” I exclaimed, 
“vou put it so that it’s rather hard to 
answer.” 

‘‘T’'m glad it strikes you so.” 

“But did it make them all think they 
were going to dine?’’ 

‘‘Hundreds of thousands. It was proof 
to them that they were as good as anybody 
—just as good, without reading or writing 
or anything. The very next day some of 
the laziest and dirtiest where we live had a 
new strut, like the monkey when you put a 
red flannel cap on him—only the monkey 
doesn’t push ladies off the sidewalk. And 
that state of mind, you know,” said Miss 
La Heu, softening down from wrath to her 
roguish laugh, “‘isn’t the right state of mind 
for racial progress! But I wasn’t thinking of this. You 
know he has appointed one of them to office here.”’ 

A light entered my brain: John Mayrant had a position 
at the Custom House! John Mayrant was subordinate 
to the President’s appointee! She hadn’t changed the 
subject so viclently, after all. 

I came squarely at it. ‘‘And so you wish him to resign 
his position?” 

But I was ahead of her this time. 

“The Chief of Customs?’’ she wonderingly murmured. 

I brought her up with me now. ‘‘Did Miss Josephine 
St. Michael say it was over his left eye?”’ 

The girl instantly looked everything she thought. “I 
believe you were present!”” This was her highly com- 
prehensive exclamation, accompanied also by a blush as 
splendidly young as John Mayrant’s had been while he 
so stammeringly brought out his wishes concerning the 
cake. I at once decided to deceive her utterly, and there- 
fore I spoke the exact truth: ‘‘No, I wasn’t present.” 

They did their work, my true words; the false impression 
flowed out of them as smoothly as California claret from 
a French bottle. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE NOFRWESEE 


By ARTHUR. BE} MCT AYR EASE 


DRAWN BY 
N.C. WYETH 


E HAVE a sufficiently 
\ V clear idea that it isnot 
by chance that the 
honey-bee produces its stalac- 
tites of comb, or the coral polyp 
the barrier reef, or the ant its 
earthy vaults and galleries. 
Each builds after its own pre- 
scribed manner. In our human 
family it is hardly less a matter of the automatic 
and the inevitable that the Englishman or 
German, the Frenchman or American, when 
building his commercial house, should do his 
work according to his own nationaltype. Polit- 
ical systems are most of them largely copied or 
artificial. But a man’s general methods of 
laying up and safeguarding his treasure here 
below are almost as wholly natural as hisfood and 
language. 

In our English company we well-nigh lost 
sight of the question of nationality in the study 
of its amazing longevity. We come nowtoa company that 
was no less typically Scotch, and not the Scotch of dubious, 
three-times-thinking Lowlanderdom, but Highland, Celtic 
Scotch, and as swiftly, fiercely Highland as the claymore. 

When, in 1746, Charles Stuart rode down into the Mid- 
lands, there rode or strode along with him sundry thou- 
sands of shaggy gentlemen from Loch Lomond and Ben 
Nevis who were snortingly contemptuous alike of sewn 
breeks and the settled calm of England. The smash of 
Culloden Moor spilled them over the round world like shot 
from a ripped-up bag. Some became soldiers of fortune in 
Spain. Many led brigades in France and the low countries. 
Count Fersen, commander of one of the warships captured 
with Port Arthur, is a lineal descendant of MacPherson of 
that ilk. He settled where he fell, which few of his brother 
warriors did. For years they wandered up and down 
through Europe, and then some of them began to turn their 
restless way toward America. Generally their getting-off 
place was Montreal. 

But they did not long remain there. They desired air 
and space, and above all something to do battle with. 
Lacking privateers to captain or revolutions to manceuvre, 
they began instinctively to push westward into the wilder- 
ness. Sault Ste. Marie was not far enough, nor Mackinaw, 
nor the head of Lake Superior. They went always farther, 
craving new adventures, or, if you like, looking for more 
trouble. Yet, strangely enough, they picked few quarrels 
with the Indians. Moreover, since the only way to pass 
through them in comparative peacefulness was by way of 
barter, by bartering did they go. 

And, in the end—one might say quite unintentionally — 
they became the greatest company of explorers ever suc- 
cessively let loose in the interior of North America. Alex- 
ander Henry and Thomas Curry, the two Frobishers, 
Alexander MacKenzie, who went to the very Arctic and 
then twice to the Pacific after that ; David Thompson, who 
followed the Columbia to its mouth, only to find to his dour 
chagrin that Lewis and Clark had got there before him; 
Simon Fraser, who clambered back and forth through the 
northern Rockies as if they had been the Grampian Hills, 
and who coasted glacier heads with his Aberdeen dirk for a 
brake—you have only to look at the map to see how they 
printed their broad Scotch names from the forty-fifth 
parallel to the seventieth. 

They had bartered as they wandered. But for that 
breed to take to buying and selling as a regular occupation 
was certainly the last thing for amateur prophets to foretell. 
How, then, did they arrive at it? Exactly as scores of 
soldiers of fortune of our own time have come to engage 
themselves in prospecting for gold on the Zambesi, or in 
delimiting this or that African hinterland, or in marketing 
the wild animals of Borneo. For that Highland band the 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of three articles by 
Mr. McFarlane on the old trading companies, 
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soldiers of fortune of the wilderness were the fur traders. 
Pond and Pangman, the ‘‘ Bostonnais’’; Cadot and Laroque 
and Chaboillez from Quebec, these men were living the life 
of their soul’s desire; and fur traders one by one the new 
arrivals almost all became. It is probable that for every 
type of man there is prefitted and foreordained some species 
of business enterprise. Those clansmen had seen their own. 

From the beginning no white men who ever traded with 
natives seemed by nature better adapted for that work. 
They appeared to understand barbaric weaknesses by intui- 
tion, possibly because those barbaric weaknesses largely 
were theirown. They freighted their canoes with brandy, 
and gimcrackery tinsel ware, and bolts of flaring plaids or 
Turkey red. They did not do their bartering from behind 
stockades. Every midsummer they gathered together at 
the most central portage they could find and spread forth 
their merchandise as at some wild backwoods fair. Thither 
the Indians would come in thousands and exchange their 
furs under a hypnotism of pure marveling. It was years 
before they awakened to the fact that sable skins were of 
much greater value than muskrat. 


A Brotherhood with the Savage 


HEN those Scotchmen went farther up country and sat 
down to fraternize with a new tribe, it was exactly as 

one clan might fraternize with another. ‘‘They did eat any- 
thing which the savages did eat’’—and they drank turn 
and turn till the red men could drink no more. Then they 
fought with them like old friends, gouging and biting in 
an eye-fixed silence, even as did the Algonquins and 
Chippewas themselves. They took Indian women as 
spouses—‘‘country wives,” they called them—and in all 
ways put themselves entirely at the mercy of their copper- 
hued brothers-in-law. Not one of those summer meetings 
but ended with several killings. But the Scots brigade 
commonly broke out of it not only with their own skins, but 
all those choicer skins which had been brought to market. 
Slowly, too, like milk whirling in a churn, they were in the 
way to become one corporate body. Asa matter of history, 
the “Northwest Company” can date itself from 1783. 
But that virulent Celtic acidity, which again and again 
bubbled hotly up in it, kept it for long enough from attain- 
ing to any state of final and absolute cohesion. In 1785 
those unscrupulous Bostonians, Pond and Pangman, by 
working on the feelings of certain Scots who had been left 
outside, all but succeeded in rending the new company 
asunder. In 1795 the ““X Y Company” split off from the 
larger corporation, and fought it with joyous ferocity until 
1804. Similarly there were other hot-nosed Highlanders 
who broke away and joined with John Jacob Astor bothin 
his Southwest Company and in his venture in Oregon. But 
all this is merely incidental. Few of those seceders but in 
the end came back to the parent group, the clan of the 
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““Nor’westers.”” And with those “Ni 
westers”’ alone itis our purpose here to 
It is some time since Kipling called 
attention to the fact that, wherever there 
mighty engines and great, fine-running 
chinery, there will you have every chance of finding 
charge a Scotch chief engineer. And no one has gai 
that. But here is something to wonder at: What s 
to have been precisely this same national genius for 
large and efficient machine appeared in those unsh: 
brandy-drinking, feckless McAndrews of a century 
They were not only natural backwoods traders. 
showed themselves to be managers and organizers of 
very highest rank. I doubt if any of them had ever 
of a joint-stock company, yet they set up and adjusted ¢ 
which for simplicity, power and ease of gearing came fi 
to be adopted by every important group of fur traders 
the continent. 
Few of them having any money capital, they contributed — 
in men and merchandise and equipment. Their twenty 
original shares were of most unequal value, yet theyn 
no chartered accountant to allot their dividends when 
yearly reckoning came. It was necessary for certain s 
holders, or ‘‘partisans,’’to stay behind in Montreal to 
as importers and forwarders to the interior. They acce 
this duty in turn. But in the interior was the actual life 
the company. Active service.alone gave the shareh 
any earnings worth considering. Sleeping partn ) 
were not merely without honor; they were made to the 
last degree unprofitable. A “partisan” might steadily i 
crease the value of his share by reinvestment, but he mig 
put his money into no other enterprise whatever; he 
preserve his own financial life in only one way, that of 
serving the company’s with it. Hopeful sons were 
mitted to hope; to inherit a partnership the heir must 
proved himself, to the entire satisfaction of the comp 
throughout a seven years’ apprenticeship in the w 
The same conditions were binding upon any one who pire 4 
to buy out a “‘partisan.’”’ Individual competency was E 
everything, and there were no armchair directo 
When the members metin annual session, a two-thirds 
ruled absolutely. The Northwest Company contained a 
little useless timber and as little gingerbread ng 
work as a well-built modern battleship. i 
And let it be said at once that it was all-conqueringly suc- 
cessful. The Nor’westers went farther and traveled f 
as an organized corporation than they had as single “free 
traders” and explorers. They moved down through th 
country now covered by Michigan and Minnesota and the 
Dakotas till they met the French trappers from St. Lou 
They poached from the Russian otter ‘‘runs” on the 
coast. They followed the Pacific slope south into t 
Spanish country. And as for those great northerly ¢ 
mains of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to take beaver 6 
of them was their particular joy. To an untramm 
largeness of ideas, too, they united largeness of metho 
The Indian canoe as they found it was a poor fiddling aff 
which would hold two people and perhaps a hundr 
pounds of baggage. The Nor’westers built canoes th 
would carry twelve men and from three to four tons 
goods; and the“ foreman,” or bow-paddle, has left his n: 
to our every-day working language. They reémploy 
the voyageurs set adrift at the breaking of French pow 
in Canada; and thereafter “they cut the capes.” 
They began with four ‘‘great canoes” containing 
chandise to the value of $8000 at Montreal. Two yea 
later they brought $125,000 worth of furs to Mackina 
By 1788 they were ee west sixty canoes, and in 
birchen galleons came back peltriesto the value of $200,00 
At the end of the century they were trebling this ngu 
The Sault Ste. Marie rapids gave them a bad “ea 
They went to work and around them dug a regular lo¢ 
controlled canal; you may see a few rods of it to-da 
It was as much a matter for amazement in that wilde 
as the bridge at the Victoria Falls must now be for 
Matabele. 4 
To get from Lake Superior to the waters of the No 
west they at first made the ‘‘grand portage,” leading 
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. It being a ten-mile ‘‘carry”’ over rock, a 
out of the question. But they got together a 
men who could take across their hundred and fifty 
f goods and bring back the same weight of furs in 
orking day! | ; 

Indians themselves no longer satisfied them as 
rs. ‘They took into their service the boldest of the 
urs de bois, unbroken, lawless men whom, no doubt, 
- Nor’westers liked the better for their very lawlessness. 
told them to “bring hame the beaver skins, nae 
tter the means.”’ And in the year 1799 they could 
k off 106,000 beaver skins alone. 

y this time they had in their employ fifty chief clerks, 
venty-one interpreters, thirty-five guides, and eleven 
ndred and twenty canoe men. At the beginning of the 
stury they decided that their canoes, however large, 
yre no longer adequate to the Lake Superior service. 
Jey brought in shipbuilders, and soon had a schooner of 
ir own, the first on that inland sea, and again more of a 
rirvel than a modern turbiner would be on Tanganyika. 
/ the same time they were crying out to the Government 
f the use of those august “‘ King’s ships” already plying 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron! 

In 1801 they had their own agents in London, and a per- 
‘nent staff in the bush and on the water of more than two 
¢pusand. No other commercial body in America had ever 
zde such progress, or shown signs of attaining to such 
ensions. Indeed, service with ‘‘the Company” was 
only service to which young Canadians and the Ameri- 
a youth of the more northerly States aspired. Yet even 
-the clan of the Nor’ westers was in no way satisfied. Its 
ders were for paying $5000 a year for the monopoly of 
2 St. Lawrence fisheries; and ten years earlier than old 
hn Jacob Astor they moved craftily to get possession of 
2fin and fur trade of the American Pacific. They desired 
satly, too, to be 
ners of gold and 
ecious stones. One 
them went far 
-sthin the Arctic cir- 
:on a barren quest 
cr silver. Heaven 
pne can say what 
4 acceleration there 

ight have been in 
ie course of history 
C he gone a little 


ai 
irther westward and 
-jund the gold of the 
londike. But, with- 
«t mining the yel- 
w metal, in 1803 
eir sales in London 
tought them in 
ime $1,860,000. 
Yet merely to 
-wonicle their busi- 
ss development 
ould be wholly to 
nore the Nor’- 
esters “as they 
ally were.” With 
jolt thered wealth 
~iey became even as 
-nperors and kings. 
hey had medals 
ck in honor of 
emselves, and wore 
tem upon their af- 
irs of state. They 
-icouraged the arts 
ad sciences. They 
Ge their agents 
ite learned reports 
1 the manners and 
istoms of their sub- 
ets—Hurons and Algonquins, Sacs and Saulteurs. In 
_ avid Thompson they had their own ‘‘ Surveyor and Astron- 
ner,” and they sent him forth not merely to carry the 
vansit over their dominions (dominions which the Hud- 
a Bay Company still, in its senility, persisted in claiming 
sits own) but to observe the beauties of Nature and take 
te of all natural and unnatural phenomena. Upon one 
“his journeys, David passed within a few miles of Bone 
abin Quarry and all its dinosaurs! Would that he had 
umbled upon a few of them, if only that there might 
ave been left us some picture of the faces of those en- 
ironed MeTavishes and McPhersons and McLeods when 
_® told them his preposterous tale of it! 
In St. Gabriel Street, Montreal, was the Beaver Club, 
_jeir royal encountering-place; and all the great and 
_ "mous who came visiting their city they regarded merely 
envoys sent out to gather some partial story of their 
_fandeur. Thomas Moore, and Lord Selkirk, and Washing- 
_ on Irving, them they feasted as they would never feast 
gain this side Valhalla. Upon one occasion they drank 
ealths to their visitors from Wednesday sundown till 
aturday midnight. Nor indeed was there any physical 
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reason for their stopping then. It was solely—as ye 
might well know without any telling—that for all their 
greatness they were not of that sacrilegious tribe who 
think it a light matter to break the Sabbath. 

Each Nor’wester, too, as he won his wealth, gathered a 
clan together and built him a castle. Simon McTavish 
was already the ‘‘Sieur de Terrebonne,” with 10,500 acres 
between him and all presumptuous encroachment. Noth- 
ing could satisfy George Keith but a fortress somewhere 
north of Tay. John McLaughlin later set up his castle— 
though under other conditions—at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and his lady rode about on a steed covered with 
strings of bells and silver trappings ‘‘like any queen’s.’’ 

The ‘‘partisans”’ were known by their first names, too, 
not familiarly—forfend that any man should make that 
error!—but as Guelphs and Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns 
are known among the ordinary. Fort William, their great 
bartering stronghold on Lake Superior, was called after 
William McGillivray, even as James Bay to the north of it 
was named after James II, a late brother sovereign of 
Great Britain. To Fort William, early every summer, 
went two partners from Montreal to visit the ‘‘ winterers.”’ 
And had you seen them as they moved slowly westward 
you would have talked no more of durbars and imperial 
progresses. In mighty, high-prowed canoes like state 
barges did they go, with a score of retainers to swing the 
paddles and a pair of pipers fore and aft never ceasing to 
skirl the chanters; nor did they ever play anything less 
nobly belligerent than: ‘‘Si coma leum, codagh na sha!” 
(‘Tf you will it, war!’’) 

And when those “‘ partisans” had their annual conclave! 
It was like that of as many Van Tromps and De Ruyters 
back from sweeping the seas! In the centre of Fort William 
was the great banqueting-hall, wherein two hundred men 
could dine at once. Upon the wall at one end was a huge 
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painting of the Battle of the Nile, it being well known that 
Nelson got his plan for that engagement from his ship’s 
boy, Finlay McLehose, of Glenceough. Facing it was a 
stupendous map of the territories of the Nor’westers; and 
if it included Georgia and a portion of the Gulf of Mexico, 
no matter for that. Finally, in imposing line to right 
and left, were the portraits of those imperial “‘partisans” 
themselves. 

The ceremonies began with each chieftain dining his own 
following. And we have it on record that one battalion of 
fourteen consumed at a single sitting (so greatly did they 
honor their over-lord) forty whitefish, one ham, one skin of 
dried meat, with salt, sugar and the like, seven flagons of 
rum, one flagon of wine, and sixty-one and a half fathoms 
of Spencer twist tobacco. And if you secretly doubt that 
they finished this last at one sitting, faith will come to you 
when you remember what unparalleled examples as fire- 
eaters they had in their masters. 

Then, while all the ‘“‘commonty”’. colleagued together 
with Indians, French and half-breeds in one week-long, 
continuous wassail outside the gates, the Nor’westers 
and their lieutenants met within. And there was no 
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country-house talk, I warrant you, but tales of battle, 
of rival companies swiftly overthrown, and at all times 
the spread of the might and gospel of Scotland. 

At the head of the table sat Duncan McDougall, who had 
just come down from Athabasca. There, in the winter 
lack of other amusements, he had poured certain phials 
from his medicine-chest into the rum he was selling the 
Chippewas. And one of them had risen at length from his 
couch of affliction and given him laconically to know that 
“‘when the leaves grew green upon the portage he would 
remember him.” ‘‘Whilk,’” explained the McDougall, 
“Tl not denee was fine for rhetorick! But I was e’en re- 
lievit when ane o’ his brithers stickit him the morrow’s 
morn!” 

The echoes have come down to us, too, of a long-remem- 
bered argument which took place at that board. It was 
upon the subject of slavery, which may seem to have been 
safe enough. And so it was until one ill-minded bachelor 
“‘partisan’”’ saw fit to call attention to the fact that prac- 
tically all those who were defending slavery were married 
men. Never did the great Northwest Company come 
closer to disruption! 

I think it must have been the delicate humor of ‘‘Mac- 
Donald Grand” which saved the situation. MacDonald 
Grand—or, as we should less pointedly express it, Mac- 
Donald the Great—was seven feet high, and had a four- 
foot beam; but what distinguished him even in a world of 
famous.men was his hair. It was ginger red, and he had 
more of it upon his head and face than any Red River 
“‘king of the herd.”’ His eyes looked forth from a jungle 
of it; his ears and nostrils bristled like brushes. His 
speech was husky with it, and it was his own vaunt that it 
grew half-way down his throat. No Delilah had ever dared 
to approach that Samson with the treacherous shears of 
fate. He still wore the kilts, too, scorning the blizzards of 
the Kootenay, where 
stood his private fast- 
ness. And sooth to 
say, his mighty calves 
bore a plumage more 
spinous than the 
trunk of the yucca 
palm. Soit was that 
when some one in- 
quired of MacDonald 
Grand if he had no 
fear of the Canada 
“bull thistles,”’ he 
earned his reputation 
as the wit of the Nor’- 
westers by putting 
aside his locks, and 
shouting in his pride: 
“ Bul’ thustles! Bul’ 
thustles! A’mtheenk- 
in’ it’s the bul’ thus- 
tles need bewar’ 
o’ me!” 

It was at that table 
that sat David Stuart 
and Alexander Mac- 
Kay, who later joined 
Astor’s expedition to 
the Columbia, and 
sailed to the Colum- 
bia by way of Cape 
Horn and the Sand- 
wich Islands. And 
when they made stop 
at Honolulu, purely 
from a sense of duty, 
they gathered the 
natives about them 
and showed them 
reels and strathspeys, 
hornpipes and sword- 
dances. And they ended with orations in Gaelic, that 
those unblessed islanders might learn at last what a really 
great language was. 

These were things which the Nor’westers loved to dwell 
upon. Nothing seemed to them, indeed, more befitting the 
time and thought of man, save of course the pledging of 
ceremonial toasts. In this each chieftain of them had his 
turn. In turn, too, came the departed potentates upon the 
wall. Then was honor done to each famous post and port- 
age upon that great map made for them by David Thomp- 
son. And following that, again, came Finlay McLehose and 
Lord Nelson, and the victory they had so gloriously gained. 
Then did the time arrive for those Nor’westers to show 
old Night the thousand-eyed how completely they were 
still in possession of all their powers and faculties. Most 
often they seized tongs and bellows, pokers and _ fire- 
shovels, and kneeling in a swaying line they rowed and 
roared amain from Thunder Bay to Gatineau: 


Row, brothers, row, for the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past! 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ It is better to have a swelled head than a shriveled brain. 


@ With the professional politician profession is nine points 
of the game. 


@ The bright things we forgot to say are always said before 
we get another chance. 


C It is better to have loved and lost than to have been 
driven temporarily to South Dakota. 


@ A good reputation is like a good wife—hard to get, pleas- 
ant to keep and jealous of divided affection. 


@ When the child quits crying for the moon it needs atten- 
tion. Otherwise it may become a pessimist. 


€ To be happy, do the thing you most want to do. If that 
is not possible, be as happy as you can by doing the thing 
you next most want to do. 


@ Neither yellow newspapers, yellow politics nor yellow 
fever can discourage Roosevelt. He is the Prince of the 
Red Corpuscles and his color neither runs nor fades. 


@ With one eye on America and the other on Japan, John 
Bull may soon need an oculist. But he will not call in 
Emperor William, even though he be the greatest I spe- 
cialist living. 


Delightful—but Dangerous! 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has now reached a height 

of popularity that is as dangerous as it is delightful. 
“Oh, Hannibal, you know how to win victories, but not how 
to use them!”’ cried the general whose advice against the 
fatal going into winter-quarters after Canne was disre- 
garded. To win popularity is difficult; to win it meri- 
toriously is still more difficult; to justify it, to keep it 
—there’s the superlative of difficulty. : 

The President has demonstrated his ability to do. He 
has made a pace of his own career. His is now the hard 
task of equaling or surpassing his own record. To fall 
back is to become a failure, a ‘‘used-to-be,”’ a ‘‘was-he- 
an-accident ?”’ 

Delightful—but dangerous! And yet, again, how at- 
tractive to a confident, aggressive spirit. 


Who Will be Hurt? 


ROBABLY the able president of the Great Northern 
has been misquoted. Press dispatches make him say 
that if the Interstate Commerce Commission is given the 
initiative in regulating freight rates the ‘country will be 
strewn with railroad corpses.” 

Mr. Hill is intimately acquainted with the physiology of 
railroads and he knows that, as a matter of fact, they never 
die. Foralltemporal purposes they areimmortal. Various 
things may happen to the men who own them. Over- 
enthusiasm on the part of the management in the matter 
of issuing bonds may result in receiverships and reorgani- 
zations; but the railroad itself never misses a heart-beat. 
The tracks are there. The trainsrun. Persons and goods 
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are moved just as before. Mr. Hill will recall that he 
earnestly assisted in giving the Burlington road, to a 
superficial view, a highly dropsical appearance—by boost- 
ing its stock to two hundred dollars a share and capitaliz- 
ing it in bonds at that figure. Yet the road was really as 
healthy as ever, and was able last year to move over twenty 
million tons of freight. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should take to slashing freight rates, Mr. Hill might 
personally be strewn with a large amount of depreciated 
Great Northern stock; but the railroad that he built would 
never know the difference. His dividends might be only 
five per cent. instead of seven, and he would, perhaps, be 
unable to issue to stockholders at one hundred dollars a 
share $25,000,000 of new stock worth three hundred dollars 
a share in the market, as he has just had the pleasure of 
doing. But nota rail would come up, nor a tie fall out, nor 
an engine-wheel turn the less briskly. If the Great Northern 
had raised that $25,000,000 by issuing stock at its market 
value of about three hundred dollars a share, the dividend 
requirement would have been less by more than a million 
dollars a year, and a million dollars a year would give an 
appreciable reduction in freight rates. 

A man of Mr. Hill’s eminence must not be encouraged to 
depress the public with funeral prospects. He must look 
on the bright side. 


The Foe of Plague 


ie IS likely that Professor Behring has indeed found a 
substance that will make the human body immune to 
the attacks of the bacilli which produce the several forms 
of what is popularly called consumption. His is good 
news, perhaps the best that has ever come at a given 
moment from the laboratories of science. But, taken by 
themselves, all these preventives and cures are subor- 
dinate in importance to the never-sensational progress 
of sanitary science. Professor Wallace noted that no 
sooner did science discover a remedy for any particular 
disease of great distinctive effect than some other disease 
pushed forward to maintain the general average of mor- 
tality from disease. Why? Because the cause of all 
diseases, the conditions that made the tissues of the body 
easy prey, were unaffected. 

That cause? Those conditions? Bad air; bad water; 
bad food; utter lack of proper care of the body. It doesn’t 
especially matter what is the name of the disease that 
carries a man off; the central fact is that he is dead. And 
the great truth always to keep in mind is that he would 
have lived, though the plague raged round him, had he 
kept his body strong. 


The Financial Flying Machine 


ee statement of the aged president of the wrecked 
Allegheny bank that ‘This will break up the Repub- 
lican party in Pennsylvania” is probably too pessimistic. 
It is doubtful whether this disaster will even have an 
appreciable effect in discouraging attempts to operate a 
bank in such manner as to solve the problem of aérial 
navigation in finance. 

It seems that the cashier of the Allegheny concern made 
large, ill-secured loans to Republican politicians, who 
would influence the State Treasurer to deposit important 
sums of public money with the bank, which sums, when 
deposited, the cashier loaned to his political friends, who, 
thus stimulated, induced the fiduciary department to 
make further deposits with the bank, which, in turn, the 
cashier loaned to the politicians in order that they might 
be moved to secure more State deposits. The motor 
whizzed hopefully, the little wheels spun around, the 
wings flopped, the rudder moved, and it really looked as 
though we were going to fly—but, alas, it ended in the 
same old smash that has invariably attended all the count- 
less efforts in this line. -Many an ardent banker has tried 
it, tugging manfully at his own boot-straps, pouring out 
the bank’s money to somebody because that somebody 
would bring him in more money to be poured out to bring 
in more money to be poured. 

The result has always been the same. Most of the 
experimenters have broken their necks. Scientific books 
lay down the hard-and-fast rule that every dollar which a 
bank lends on unsound security is equal to an elevation of 
one inch from the surface of the earth, and that, until the 
law of gravitation ceases to operate, it will have to fall 
that inch. How far it can fall without breaking wide 
open depends, of course, upon the size and strength of the 
concern. This is a very simple rule; also, very prosaic. 
It leaves nothing for the imagination. In spite of the 
frightfully uniform record, there will always be some en- 
thusiast to try flying. It is so tempting, and at moments 
it looks—almost—as though you could do it. 


The Man and the Title 


T WOULD be interesting to know what Witte thinks, 
in the bottom of his heart, of the title of ‘‘Count”’ and 

of the cross and ribbon, or whatever it was, that the Czar 
gave him. When the present Emperor of Germany 
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“‘deigned”’ to confer upon Bismarck the title of Dy} 

Lanenburg, Bismarck said to his intimates: ‘‘ Lan 
Duke of Lanenburg! What a nice name to use w 
travels incognito.”’ Who will ever think of Wit 
“ereation”’ of the puny prince, vacillating and f 
alternately swelling and collapsing on the Russian thror 

The day has passed when a sovereign can do anythj 
for a somebody. He can make a nobody a little my 
ridiculous by giving him a title, but when he tries to 
descend to a somebody he simply calls attention to 1 
anachronism in his own pretensions. 

The English are getting round to the true use of tit] 
The dominant party sells them in exchange for campaij 
contributions, the transaction being covered by Pol 
fiction. J 


Why They Married | 


ie THE discussion of the latest form of exploiting {| 
savings of the credulous by means of syndicates, 0 
feature has been thus far neglected. How comes it that. 
many women—upward of fifty thousand—have yield 
up their hoardings to the Bigamist Syndicate? The gj 
dents of human nature tell us that women are, as a ru. 
less influenced by considerations of sentiment in maki. 
marriages than are men; we must, then, look for go) 
explanation other than the blandishments of the prof, 
sional husbands employed by the B. S. | 

Was it not to a great extent their very tranquillity a| 
coolness in matters of the heart that beguiled these unfi 
tunate women? The chief argument with which the p 
fessional husband laid siege was not love, but his abill! 
to give the woman a house and freedom from toil, It 
the argument that is responsible for so large a proporti_ 
of the marriages—and, ultimately, for a much larger p) 
portion of the divorces. 

Into what ugly morasses does the longing for the life 
loll and loaf lead us poor human beings! The B. §, 
simply our old friend, the get-rich-quick syndicate of W! 
Street, in another disguise. 


| 
Tempting Our Brothers 
We. HAVE had denunciations of the hypocrisy — 
the grafters; and now the grafters are taking th 

turn and are denouncing the hypocrisy of the denounce: 
of graft. And it must be admitted that the new crusa| 
has a large element of justice. ' 
“Put yourself in his place” is a good old proverb th 
everybody quotes and nobody heeds. Much of the shrie| 
ing against our rotten financiers and politicians is t. 
frenzied outcry of those who have a lesser graft or no gr: 
at all, and are exceeding wroth thereat. Given an opp 
tunity to exploit one’s fellow-men, the average man ¥ 
hunt hard for reasons why he is doing his duty in “doin; 
his fellow. 
The whole point of the matter is not personal but gener 
That certain men, having opportunities to graft, ha 
grafted, each man to the extent of his ability at self-dece 
tion or at disregard of self-respect —this part is importa | 
only as it may spur us on to abolish the opportunities. \ 
have been tempting our brother to stumble. He h| 
stumbled, and that is wrong. But we did the tempting— 
our culpable ignorance of finance and polities—and 0 
punishment is just, and will not cease until we repent al 
do right. : 


The Ship and the Farmer 


t 
} 
> | 
HE American Bankers’ Association has “enthusiasti 
ally’’ recommended a ship subsidy. The same ass 
ciation, we believe, heartlessly derided the late Senat 
Stanford’s plan to establish a vast system of Governme 
warehouses in the agricultural regions, the treasury to Jer 
its surplus to farmers at low interest on the hay, wheat at, 
garden-sass stored in the warehouses. Z 
This shows the great part that sentiment plays in bu: 
ness. You cannot get up any romantic fervor over t! 
farmer. You cannot picture him going into action with t! 


Stars and Stripes nailed to his mizzen-mast. He plo\ 
the cornfield; not the briny main. So why should t) 
Government make him Christmes presents? With tl 


shipbuilders it is entirely different. 

The real argument is that ocean rates are noW so lo 
that ship lines must receive Government bounty in ordi, 
to operate profitably. In. other words, foreign Governmen 
pay large sums out of their treasuries in order that 01 
goods may be carried over seas at low rates. In all oth: 
directions it is considered good policy to let the other fello’ 
do the business that netsa loss. ut not on the vasty dee} 
We should have a merchant marine in case of war. Tru 
under modern naval conditions the principal use In Wi 
of a merchant marine is to furnish targets and prizes fc 
the enemy’s battleships. But think of the glory! If W 
should go to war with a first-class Power to-day her cruise), 
might scour the seas without finding over half a do ' 


tainly a humiliating position. 


| 
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) FT WILL probably be admitted without serious 

| contradiction that the extension of commerce 
and commercial advantages is to-day the 
- mainspring, the “‘leztmotif,’”’ of the policy of civil- 
ized peoples. Each nation is desirous of extend- 
_ ing its commerce, and only too often does the resulting 
commercial rivalry lead to customs struggles, interna- 
tional irritation and complications, and thereby be- 
 eomes a strong contributory cause to wars. 

It is merely stating a commonplace to say that such 
complications and wars are the greatest enemies of 
ecommerce, not only by diminishing or stopping the 
free intercourse between peoples, but also by destroy- 
ing the fruit of commerce—wealth. A great part of 
‘this wealth is represented by the savings and invest- 
ments of a nation, and it is therefore not entirely a 
theoretical question to ask whether these savings of 
each nation could not be employed in such manner as 
to render such disturbances of its commerce less 
_ frequent and severe. 

So far it has been the aim of the Governments of 
rich nations to limit, as far as possible, the investment 
of the savings of their own citizens to their own enter- 
prises and securities—government, railroad and indus- 
| trial. An exception has, from time to time, been made 
infavor of investments in less powerful and less civilized 
- countries, in whose advancement foreign capita] has 
_ played such an important part. Many examples might 
_ be cited showing the importance of the financial link 
uniting such countries to their financial godmother, and 
its power for peace, as well as the influence, and even 
supremacy, which often is theresult of such investments 
in less developed countries. 

The minds of some of the leading men of the United 
States are occupied just now with the consideration of 
the extent to which the wealth of the United States, 
if employed in financing Central and South American 
countries, would further the maintenance of the Monroe 


| Doctrine. 


| But should not the few really great World Powers 
| also make an effort in their own interest to encourage 
| their citizens to invest their savings in the enterprises 
| and securities of other civilized nations? If the people 
| of one country were to become financially interested in 

the affairs of another country, this would, in the course 
| of time, produce not only more frequent intercourse, 
| but really substantial mutual interests and good will. 
' One great nation would not so readily go to war with 


_ another when the savings of its citizens would thus be 


——— 


jeopardized. Is it, for instance, conceivable that 

| France, who to-day owns such an immense amount of 

| Russian securities, would think of going to war with 

| Russia, even if there were no political alliance or 

| understanding? Clearly not. International financial 
links would, moreover, naturally lead to more accurate 

_ knowledge of the conditions—financial, social, economical 

_ and political—of other nations, and such closer study and 
more accurate information would have the effect of ex- 

-plaining many obscure things, showing other points of 
view and creating other peoples’ legitimate aspirations, 

| and of removing many misunderstandings which otherwise 

might have the gravest consequences. ‘‘ Tout comprendre 

_ ¢’est tout pardonner.” 

Some reasons might well be cited in favor of continuing 
the old, almost universal, practice of exclusiveness in this 
| Tespect, and an avoidance of the dangers which a new 
_ departure would entail. 

But it is not difficult to point out the beneficial result of 
such an interchange of investments; it is more difficult to 
indicate in a few lines a practical way for bringing about 
such a desirable end. There are many factors that enter 
into this matter. There are national prejudices and senti- 
ment to overcome, and sentiment does play a greater part 
in business matters than is often supposed to be the case. 
There is also the character and the return of the invest- 
ment to be considered. Moreover, it would be necessary 
for nations to do away with the artificial discrimination 
enforced in many countries against ‘‘foreign” invest- 
ments, such as higher stamp and other taxes imposed 

ereon in favor of home securities. The arbitrary laws 
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excluding ‘‘foreign’’ securities from the list of funds in 
which savings-banks and trustees of each country may 
lawfully invest would have to be modified, and for nations 
desiring a wider market for their securities it would be 
advisable in many cases to adapt their form, as regards 
denominations and currencies, to the customs of the 
people who are to buy the same, just as the merchants and 
great manufacturers adapt their goods to the market 
which they seek. 

Although such a community of interest, if once estab- 
lished between the few great Powers on a large scale, would 
make each less inclined to provoke a conflict with another 
which would jeopardize the value of the securities in which 
the savings of their own people are invested, there surely 
will occur periods in a nation’s history when no such finan- 
cial consideration will, or should, prevent a nation from 
taking up arms. The wars of the last fifty years, however, 
have shown what heavy financial burdens these conflicts 
impose, even on the victorious nation, and that financial 
considerations play a greater part in modern times than 
they did of old. How much weight such considerations 
may have had in inducing Russia and Japan to make peace 
must be left to the future historian to decide, but it is 
surely a very important matter to consider whether this 
war would have been commenced, or how long it would 
have lasted, or howsoon it would have ended, if neither of the 
belligerents had received financial assistance from neutral 
Powers. These Powers, who so scrupulously preserved 
neutrality as laid down by international law, and who saw 
to it that such neutrality was maintained, did not hesitate 
to assist the belligerents in the most efficient way with funds 
to carry on the conflict. Both belligerents had counted 
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on their friends, and it was, under the prevailing 
rules of international law and comity, right and 
proper that such financial assistance should be 
extended. 

To-day, when the second International Peace 
Conference at The Hague is about to assemble, it 
does not seem a wild flight of imagination to suggest 
that the signatory Powers might agree to maintain in 
future what, for want of a better term, might be called 
“financial neutrality.’’ In case two Powers went to 
war without first submitting their grievances and 
differences to arbitration, as provided by The Hague 
Protocol, why should not the other Powers bind them- 
selves not to assist either of the belligerents financially, 
but to see to it that strict neutrality was preserved by 
their citizens? Richnations withan extended commerce 
are vitally concerned in maintaining peace, and if no 
financial assistance could be obtained from the outside, 
few nations would, in the face of the most effective 
neutrality of the other Powers, incur the peril of bank- 
ruptey, and the inevitable wars of the future would 
at least be shorter. 

These suggestions may seem Utopian and difficult of 
practical accomplishment, and they are outlined here 
in a very incomplete manner. 

There are many business men who think that when 
one of their number writes an article for a newspaper 
or a periodical, expressing his opinion on more or less 
abstract subjects, it is an indication that he has joined 
the ranks of the theorists, and he thereby easily loses 
caste as a practical man of affairs. If, nevertheless, I 
take this risk by submitting the foregoing suggestions, 
I do so actuated by the desire to assist to a slight extent 
in reaching the goal toward which the efforts of so many 
thoughtful men are now directed. 

In all financial matters of importance one should only 
move slowly and with the greatest caution, but I believe 
that in the course of time measures upon the lines I 
have suggested will be approved and demanded by 
public opinion of the great nations, and will then be 
carried into effect. 

Nobody, it seems to me, is in a more favorable posi- 
tion to take-the lead in such an international matter 
than the United States and President Roosevelt, who 
has just given the civilized world such a remarkable 
proof of a disinterested desire and power for peace upon 
earth and good will toward men. 


Our Native Fur Trade 


OST of the people who are now buying their 
winter furs have the impression that they are 
patronizing a foreign market. Not so. Our Southern 
States send us mink, otter, wildcat, raccoon and opos- 
sum skins, all used in one way or another in the retail 
fur trade. Louisiana ships numbers of small yellow rac- 
coon skins. Louisiana and Mississippi together still send 
out a few bear skins. So, from one corner or another of 
our own country, the furs still come in, and the fur trader 
is confident they will always continue to do so. 
Curiously enough, the steadiest and most regular source 
of supply in small furs is close at home. Thousands of fox 
skins come from Ohio and Michigan, not to mention Maine 
and the other New England States. Illinois and Indiana 
furnish thousands of musk-rat skins and a goodly number 
of mink skins. Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan send out quantities of marten, fox, lynx, mink, 
fisher, and, once in a while, an illicit beaver, along with an 
occasional good otter skin. A good skunk skin may be 
found anywhere from Texas to Minnesota, and it is worth 
a couple of dollars if dark. A dark mink skin may be worth 
three dollars. All of these small animals seem to with- 
stand civilization. The plow of Belgium in Illinois or the 
plow of Russia in North Dakota may come to supplant 
the share of the native-born; but each plow will turn a 
furrow which will hide a mink and its litter, and, even 
with the pelts of her young worth three dollars each, 
mother mink will manage to survive. Small furs will 
remain a fairly constant quantity in spite of civilization. 
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HE whims of fortune that enliven the 
routine of the weather forecasters 
are worthy a volume rather than a 
brief sketch, and at least a full chapter in 
such a volume should be devoted to the 
fake prophets who gain a precarious live- 
lihood by preying upon the credulity of a 
public which does not understand where 
science leaves off and charlatanry begins. 

From an early period in the history of the 
world an effort has been made to foretell the 
weather. The variations in the weather 
were first associated with a certain appear- 
ance of heavenly bodies, and the task of 
forecasting was given to the astronomer, 
until Copernicus, in the sixteenth century, 
solved the problem of the solar system. 
Later, astrologers entered the field, but the 
quackery of their work was established 
before the end of the seventeenth century, 
and about that time the science of meteor- 
ology had its birth, following the invention 
of the thermometer by Galileo and that of 
the barometer by Torricelli. One by one 
the various countries have established 
official weather services and forecasts have 
been made. j ’ 

To-day the best that science can do is to 
permit predictions for periods of thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours in advance, with an 
average percentage of verification of eighty- 
two or eighty-three per cent. True, the old 
almanacs contained forecasts for an entire 
year, but the authors of these publications 
had more regard for quantity than for qual- 
ity. But in looking down the pages of these 
almanacs one is struck with the constant 
repetition of the sentence, ‘“‘About this 
time look out for rain.” 

There is some ground for belief that there 
are cycles in the weather, but the basis of 
cycles has never been established and the 
rotation often ceases abruptly and dis- 
appears without any apparent cause. More- 
over, the theory of averages cannot be 
relied upon. 

As far as known, Napoleon was first to 
endeavor to make use of the knowledge of 
average conditions. It was early in the 
nineteenth century, when he was planning 
his famous march through Russia, and he 
called upon Laplace, the astronomer and 

hysicist, to calculate when the cold was 
fieelse to set in severely along the line of 
march. The latter found that on an average 
it did not occur until January. The em- 
peror made his plans accordingly, but a 
sharp spell of cold came in December, and 
the army which had started out with so 
much promise was lost before it could re- 
turn. Only one hundred thousand men of 
the original six hundred thousand ever got 
back to France. 


Parceling Out the Weather 


There are several alleged forecasters in 
different parts of the country who issue 
predictions for a season and even a year in 
advance, but these have absolutely no 
basis. The authors are charlatans, and 
their status with reference to the science of 
meteorology is similar to that of quack 
doctors in the field of medicine. They 
simply parcel out the various kinds of 
weather in patches, putting first, for in- 
stance, a warm wave, then a little rain, 
later a cold wave for a few days with snow, 
then a blizzard, the usual January thaw, and 
finally a reasonable amount of fair weather. 
The order of these conditions could safely 
be reversed and the forecast for January 
and February transposed, without lower- 
ing in the least the percentage of verifica- 
tion. In fact, areversal of periods will often 
result in improvement. The quack fore- 
casters hoodwink the people under the 
guise of ‘‘planetary meteorology,” but 
they might just as well tell us that they feel 
of the goosebone or consult the groundhog. 
They pretend to place much dependence 
upon the mysterious movements of the 
mythical Vulcan, although scientists unan- 
ae agree that there is no such heavenly 
body. 

Nothing quite so much enrages the fake 
forecaster as the charge that his predictions 
are in any manner based on the United 
States weather map. He invariably scorns 
the insinuation. Naturally, it gives the 
scientific forecaster a peculiar satisfaction 


to catch one of these fakirs napping. Their 
tricks are difficult for the layman to detect, 
but there is a general belief among official 
forecasters that you have only to scratch a 
fake forecaster to find a concealed weather 


map. 

Gre of the most interesting experiences 
I have ever had in relation with the work 
of fake forecasters occurred immediately 
upon my return to Chicago from a summer 
trip. A severe drought had been in force 
throughout the principal grain States for 
some time and its indefinite continuance 
seemed imminent. Of course, this condi- 
tion caused tremendous excitement in the 
corn pit of the Board of Trade, and on the 
ultimate issue hung the fortunes of a certain 
daring speculator who was said to be run- 
ning a corner. 


The Prophet and the Plunger 


A few months before this a prophet, of the 
“planetary” sort, had arisen in the South- 
west and astonished the credulous public 
with his predictions. His fame was swollen 
by the diligent codperation of the local 
correspondent of the metropolitan dailies, 
which gave many columns of space to his 
‘prophetic forecasts.”’ According to the 
newspaper accounts he had scored a high 
average of hits. Every farmer, grain buyer 
and speculator in the zone of the drought— 
and beyond it—had formed the habit of 
reading this man’s predictions, and now, in 
the intense and almost tragic strain of a 
widespread crop peril, they hung upon his 
words with a solemnity that was pathetic. 

Inevitably, in times of this kind, the tele- 
phone of the Weather Bureau’s local sta- 
tions are kept busy and many Board of 
Trade men make personal calls at the office 
to get special information. Some of these 
men casually intimated to my assistants 
that the big plunger was in close touch with 
the weather prophet from the Southwest 
and had him on his staff. Whether he was 
supposed to control the character of the 
prophet’s predictions, or was simply fur- 
nishing the “‘inside information” on which 
he was basing his own operations, was not 
included in the information. 

One day my chief assistant confided to 
me that a strange man had been coming up 
to the office so much that the boys had 
given him the name of the Mysterious 
Stranger. He was not from the Board and 
did not seem to be known to the men from 
there who visited the Weather Office. In- 
vestigations disclosed that he had not only 
made a daily study of the weather map but 
that he had requested a special report, as 
any man may under certain limitations. 

Intuitively I reached the conclusion that 
the Mysterious Stranger was the famous 
“Planetary Weather Prophet” who had 
six times predicted the break of the drought, 
only to have the rainless period continue 
without interruption. With the facilities 
at my command it was not difficult for me 
to prove that my guess was right and that 
thé latest fake prophet had been surrepti- 
tiously availing himself of all the informa- 
tion of the United States Weather Bureau, 
notwithstanding his well-advertised scorn 
of its maps, methods and forecasts. 


Fair Weather and Fat Fees 


There is excellent reason for the belief that 
many of these fake prophets make a con- 
siderable income from the practice of their 
profession. Some of them admit it and even 
boast of their achievements in this direc- 
tion. Their patronage is by no means con- 
fined to farmers, speculators and those 
whose business is sensitively affected by 
the weather probabilities. Even the for- 
tunes of pleasure-seeking sometimes yield 
contributions to these fakirs. When Willis 
L. Moore, now chief of the Weather Bureau, 
was in charge of the Chicago station, a man 
of eccentric appearance called at the office 
and asked for an interview with Professor 
Moore. Suspicion was at once aroused as 
to the nature of the man’s calling and he 
was therefore asked to send in his ecard or 
give his name and business—a requirement 
by no means customary, as Mr. Moore was 
very accessible to all who had a legitimate 
excuse to see him. 


In response to a request for a card the 
man, to our surprise, promptly drew from 
his pocket a card on which was printed his 
name, followed by the initials W. P. 
(Weather Prophet), and the announcement : 
“Picnics and excursions a specialty.’”’ This 
man actually drove a thriving business in 
retailing his weather predictions to the 
managers of picnics, excursions and all 
kinds of out-of-doors pleasure parties. He 
worked his graft through the Sunday-school 
and society organizations. Apparently he 
had called on Professor Moore for the pur- 
pose of crowing over him and asserting his 
superiority of the ‘‘planetary’’ over the 
scientific method of predictions. 

The favorite device of these fakirs is to 
arrange with a newspaper to exploit their 
predictions and to have the local forecaster 
interviewed by a reporter who so handles 
the matter that the United States Weather 
Bureau is placed in the position of being in 
a contest for the highest average of forecast 
verifications. This is a clever trick on the 
part of the prophet, but it will not work a 
second time with any forecaster who appre- 
ciates the dignity and spirit of the Bureau 
and its service. When a fake forecaster 
has achieved sufficient notoriety to make it 
profitable he usually puts out some kind of a 
publication which serves as his source of 
revenue. 

Many curious experiences serve to pre- 
vent the routine of the forecaster’s life from 
becoming monotonous. So persistent have 
been the newspapers in playfully ascribing 
to the ‘‘ weather man”’ control over the ele- 
ments instead of a very limited power in 
prognosticating their condition that a cer- 
tain portion, at least, of the public has 
come to take the same attitude. On one 
occasion, when the fate of the market had 
hung, to all practical purposes, on the morn- 
ing’s forecast, I decided to pay a quiet visit 
to the Board of Trade and see the excite- 
ment. After watching the turmoil from 
the gallery I had descended and was about 
to leave the building when I met an ac- 
quaintance who insisted upon taking me 
to the smoking-room on the trading floor. 
There I was studying the faces of the men— 
some alight with the glow of triumph and 
some heavy and black with defeat—when 
I chanced to catch the eye of a speculator 
who had more than once been to the office 
for special reports. I had forgotten his 
name, but as I came near him it was evident 
that he fully identified me. His face was 
at once sullen and desperate, and, with an 
oath, he exclaimed: ‘'I’ll get your scalp— 
d n your forecasts!’’ In his heart that 
man regarded me as the author of the 
weather itself as well as of the forecast. 


The Bride and the Burglar 


Not all the episodes in a forecaster’s expe- 
rience, however, are concerned with the 
world of speculation. Once, just as I had 
completed a forecast and had it formulated 
on the blank before me the telephone bell 
rang and I answered it. The voice that 
came to me through the receiver of the 
instrument was soft and feminine—and 
unsteady with eagerness and excitement. 

“Will you please—please tell me, sir, 
what the weather is going to be to-morrow?” 
stammered the trembling voice. ‘I’m 
very, very anxious about it,”’ she added. 

“Fair,” I answered. ‘‘Can’t see any 
chance whatever for a cloud.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” she exclaimed. 
“You see it’s my wedding day—to-morrow 
is—and it would be just horrid to have it 
storm. I feel so thankful for your promise 
that I’m going to send you a box of wedding 
cake.”” And send it she did, with a bride’s 
blessing for as fair a June sky as ever smiled. 

Occasionally the shadow of tragedy 
crosses the threshold of the Weather Office, 
and sometimes, too, the grim hand of the 
law is held out for the records of the station 
—records which may determine causes of 
the utmost importance. When stationed 
at New Haven, Connecticut, several years 
ago, the house of a wealthy resident was 
entered and robbed. While the invader 
was collecting his plunder certain members 
of the family wakened and saw him as he 
made his escape. The following day the 
excitement in the home of the coachman 
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who had served this man for several years 
was greater than that which had thrown 
the occupants of the big house into sudden 
terror. The coachman was placed under 
arrest and his rooms above the stable 


_ searched, while his wife was in a state of 


| frenzy from the shock. 
This letter is only one of thousands that come to us | 


The fact that the burglar was evidently 
acquainted with the interior of the house, 
and that the proprietor of the establish- 
ment was quite positive in his identifi- 
cation, was considered sufficient basis on 
which to hold the man for trial. When the 
trial was in progress I was summoned to 
appear and bring with me the official 
records of the station. Beside the prisoner 
sat his pale-faced wife—and opposite them 
the man he had served for many years. 
Almost instantly it became apparent that 
the whole case hung upon the question of 
the condition of the ground at the time the 
house was entered by the burglar. The 
hour of the burglary was definitely fixed 
because the disturbed householder had 
looked at his watch immediately after the 
intruder had vanished. 

Very cleverly the attorney for the de- 


| fense brought out the fact that the premises 
| of the accused had been promptly searched 


and everything there in the shape of mas- 
culine footwear seized. Also it was clearly 
established that none of these shoes or 
boots were soiled with mud but still re- 
tained the lustre of a polish several hours 
old. This narrowed the case against the 
coachman down to the question as to 
whether there had been, at that place, a 
sufficient rainfall, previous to the hour of 
the burglary, to have rendered it impossible 
for a man to walk from the stable to the 
house without leaving traces of wet and 
mud upon his footwear. Not only did the 
records of our office show that the rainfall 
was in advance of the burglary but that it 
was very heavy and included the house in 
question, which was only three-fourths of a 
mile from the Weather Bureau office. 
Naturally the jury decided that the accu- 
sation was based on mistaken identity and 
that the prisoner was entitled to his liberty. 
The joy of the wife and her gratitude for 


| the Weather Bureau evidence that freed 


her husband from disgrace and saved him 
from State’s prison can never be forgotten 
by the writer. 


Asan Arbiter of Justice 


riences that the lawyer who summons the 
weather man as a witness would do well not 


| to take too much for granted. Not long 


ago I was called into court by a lawyer of 
considerable reputation with whom I had 
a pleasant social acquaintance. He repre- 
sented a client who was being sued for dam- 
ages on account of an accident due to the 
fall of a structure. The fact which this 
attorney wished to establish by my testi- 
mony was that the force of the wind was so 
great that the accident was due to the “‘act 
of God’”’ instead of the instability of the 
structure. Shortly before I was to go on 
the stand he came quietly to where I was 
sitting and greeted me pleasantly. I lost 
no time in saying to him that I had looked 
up the wind records for the hour of the acci- 
dent and found that it had been blowing 
only fifteen miles an hour—just a good fair 


| breeze but by no means a destructive wind. 


““Yes, I see,’ he mused. ‘‘By the way, 
would you mind waiting a few moments 
after I have left you and then going out as 
unobtrusively as possible?” 

“Tn other words,” I answered, ‘‘ you wish 
me to sneak out so that the lawyers on the 
other side will not see that your star witness 
has been dismissed without testimony.” 

‘“Well, that’s about it,’’ he laughed. 


| “The fact is, it would be mighty embarrass- 


ing to have the other side notice this little 
incident, just at this moment.” : 
Of course, I was glad to go out as quietly 


as possible; but that afternoon I received 


another summons to appear on the morrow 
and to bring my records with me. 

““Were you not in this courtroom yes- 
terday, at the instance of the defense in this 
case?’’ was the first question asked of me. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

That was the beginning of the end so far 


“as the contention of my friend was con- 


cerned. In two quick questions the lawyer 
on the other side secured my testimony to 
the fact that the rate of the wind at the time 
of the accident was not excessive. But the 
jury was particularly impressed with the 
fact that my testimony had been squelched 
by the defendant’s attorney who had orig- 
inally called me for the purpose of proving 


the main contention on which his case must 
rest: the actus Dei. Representatives of 
the Weather Bureau have been called into 
court thousands of times. Personal injury 
cases and suits for recovery on account of 
damage to perishable goods injured in 
transit are the principal civil causes in 
which the weather man is called upon to 
testify. Naturally, these are in much 
greater number in the North, where ex- 
tremes of temperature and storm are com- 
mon, than in the South. 

Demands upon the records of past 
weather are, however, likely to be less 
troublesome than are the calls for long- 
range forecasts. Occasionally a Sunday- 
school superintendent or the manager of a 
summer outing makes a request for the 
probable weather on a date varying from a 
week to a fortnight in the future. 


Weather to Order 


The most strenuous demand, however, 
that I ever received for a forecast was in 
1901, in the midst of a protracted drought, 
when crops were threatened with failure, 
and excitement among traders in the corn 
and wheat pits was at concert pitch. A 
stylishly-attired woman, who was laboring 
under great strain, came to my office fre- 
quently to keep in closest possible touch 
with the prospective weather. At length 
she asked for an interview with me and con- 
fessed that she had plunged heavily on the 
market and that if it were suddenly to 
break and go against her she should be 
ruined. On the other hand, if she could 
have only twenty-four hours the advantage 
of the public in the matter of information 
of the imminent break of the long drought, 
her fortune would be made. My careful 
explanation of the impropriety and impos- 
sibility of such an act of favoritism and 
official partiality seemed to make no im- 
pression whatever upon her mind, and she 
continued to plead her cause until I was 
obliged to insist upon the termination of the 
interview. This is by no means the only 
instance wherein the official forecaster has 
been importuned to give out to private in- 
dividuals advance information of a kind 
calculated to afford them an immense ad- 
vantage in the market. Time and again 
traders remarked to the weather man: 
“Why don’t you get into the market? If I 
had your inside information it would be a 
cinch.” 

Perhaps they do not realize that, during 
what is called a ‘‘weather market,’ not 
only the weather but even a forecast of the 
weather for the corn and wheat producing 
States affects the price of grain, and so 
makes it impossible for any conscientious 
forecaster to ‘‘take a flyer on the Board of 
Trade.”’ There has been for many years 
an unwritten law in the Weather Bureau 
forbidding such practice, and a few years 
ago, in order to safeguard the interests both 
of the Bureau and the public, that wise, 
prudent chief, Professor Willis L. Moore, 
issued an order prohibiting all subordinates 
from trading in futures on the Exchange. 

Now and then a request, by mail or wire, 
reaches the weather man which gives him a 
glimpse of the pathetic side of life. One 
day the morning’s mail brought me a letter 
from Madison, Wisconsin, asking what the 
weather would likely be a week hence. The 
letter was answered with an explanation of 
the impossibility of making such a forecast. 
A few days later another letter came from 
the same young woman explaining that her 
mother was a helpless invalid and that her 
malady was greatly aggravated by the heat ; 
that they were about to remove her to her 
Eastern home and that unless they could 
time the journey so as to make it during a 
comparatively cool spell, the result of the 
trip might be fatal totheinvalid. This case 
greatly interested me, and I arranged to 
notify the daughter by wire as soon as I 
could see the probability of a day of un- 
usual coolness. This I did and was greatly 

alieved to find that my forecast was correct. 

From the calls over his telephone the 
weather man is given an almost panoramic 
view of human nature and the various 
interests that are uppermost in the minds 
of applicants for weather information. 
The ice man wants it torrid in summer and 
frigid in winter; the’coal man would elim- 
inate summer altogether and have winter 
allthe yearround. But of all the conflicting 


wishes with regard to the weather it seems | 


to me that those of a certain baseball team 
manager were the most unreasonable. He 
had the assurance to ask for sunshine at 
his own park and a storm at the park of 
his competitor two miles away. 
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| THE GAME AS IT IS PLAYED—THE 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF POLITICS. 
By AN ADEPT. 


q ‘‘This volume.” says the preface (Plunkitt 
of Tammany Hall, by William L. Riordan: 
McClure, Phillips & Co.), ‘‘discloses the 
mental operations of perhaps the most 
thoroughly practical politician of the day.” 
Then follow his titles to fame: Leader of 
the Fifteenth Assembly District, Sachem 
of the Tammany Society, Chairman of 
the Elections Committee, State Senator, 
Assemblyman, Police Magistrate, and the 
only man who can boast that at one and the 
same time hedrewthe salaries of four offices. 
Since the preface was written Plunkitt has 
been ousted from his leadership by The 
McManus. But that is mere history; the 
essential truth of the book remains. It is 
not a defense, an attack, an apology or, in 
any but an incidental way, a portrait; it is 
a disclosure of mental operations, a docu- 
ment in the case of the people against the 
bosses. The interviews which form the 
body of this exposition—one had almost 
written exposure—first appeared in the 
New York daily press, and in the one hun- 
dred and eighty-odd small pages of the little 
book into which they have been gathered 
they cover every activity of the politician’s 
mind between the confines of a most sincere 
belief that civil service will be the ruin of 
the country and loud protestations that 
Tammany Hall, the only lastin’ democracy, 
will yet be its savior. 
Plunkitt is not good company in any 
sense that made Dooley a delightful com- 
anion. He is not witty and he is only 
faniosena by misprision, but his acquaint- 
ance is well worth the while of any student 
of the game as it is played. Perhaps the 
best comment upon the man’s astounding 
obliquity of vision, as the interviews reveal 
him, is his complacency in allowing the 
book to be published at all. If he could see 
himself in any true light he would have 
shot the author first. 


OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US—A 
FLATTERING PORTRAIT OF UNCERTAIN 
LIKENESS, BY THE ABBE KLEIN. 


@ Two things principally impressed the Abbé 
Klein on his visit to us—religious tol- 
erance and public education. Time and 
ay 
tribute to our good nature and our enthu- 
siasm for knowledge. He quotes with 
respect the President’s declaration, that 
““we are not perfect, but we love lberty 
and respect it in all.”” No doubt, these two 
aspects of national character were brought 
home to him with especial force by the 
recent history of the religious orders in his 
own country. 

Au Pays de la Vie Intense, of which the 
present volume, In the Land of the Stren- 


| uous Life (by Abbé Felix Klein: A. C. 


McClurg & Co.), is the author’s own trans- 
lation, was first brought out in Paris and 
rapidly ran through six editions, attaining 
in addition the honor of being crowned by 
Indeed, it is a book more 
interesting to the foreigner than to the 
native-born. Much of the material which 
might by a French reader be fairly classed 
as Information is no longer news to us. It 


| isnot particularly stimulating, for instance, 


to read that in bree see they ask you 

er, in New York 
how much you are worth, in Boston what 
you know. Add to this the absence of any 
effort to rationalize the necessarily scat- 
tered impressions of a hurried traveler, and 
overlay the whole with an urbanity some- 
times more gracious than discriminating, 
and it becomes apparent why the Abbé’s 
pages are more amiable than searching. 
Could anything be more accommodating 
than this poetic description of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

“The handsome University to which 
Mr. Rockefeller’s millions have piped the 
Pierian springs.” 

The Pierian springs and the oil wells— 
how ha And piped! Nothing but 
renlielc can account for a felicity like 

at. 


| @ MARIE VAN VorstT has sought, in Amanda 
of the Mill (Dodd, Mead & Co.), to turn to 
| fictional uses the wealth of material she 
accumulated as one of the authors of The 


Woman Who Toils. She lays the scene in 
| a Southern town which a shrewd Northerner 


is “‘waking up”’ by the establishment of a 
large factory. Of course, the employees 
are oppressed and, also of course, their 
cause is championed by the hero of the 
story, a reformed drunkard who turns out 
to be the disowned son of the unscrupulous 
Yankee, and who has a decidedly well- 
studied love affair with Amanda. Thestory 
ends with a flood, vividly described, which 
wipes out some good and much evil. It 
is a conscientious piece of work with some 
excellent realism, but suffers from its 
author’s devotion to a mood decidedly 
overwrought. 


@ THE SOUND THEORY that the world would 
be happy if every one in it obeyed the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ is the structure upon 
which the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 
author of In His Steps—and the more 
recent editor of an experimental Christian 
daily newspaper—builds his new story, 
The Heart of the World. It is impossible 
to criticise the theory, but one cannot 
say so much for the fictional setting. Mr. 
Sheldon is no novelist. 


@ Humor WAS, obviously, the ideal of Mr. 
Frederick Upham Adams when he took 
his pen in hand to write John Henry Smith 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). He intended to 
give us an up-to-date, out-of-doors romance 
from the funny point of view, with a good 
deal of golf and a little automobiling on the 
side. What he has achieved is another 
matter. The love affair of Smith and Grace 
Harding is pleasant, and Mr. Adams is 
clearly a real open-air man. But he isn’t 
a humorist. 


@ ALL MEN LIKE TO PREACH—except, i 
haps, the preachers—and yet few lay- 
preachers are worth listening to. George 
H. Knox, however, proves himself a shining 
exception in his two volumes of practical 
philosophy, What Are You Out For? and 
Ready Money (Personal Help Publishing 
Company). Thetitleof thesecond bookis by 
no means the answer to the query expressed 
in the name of the first, for, though Mr. 
Knox is a man whose point of view is pre- 
eminently that of hard common-sense, he 
has also a workable idealism which gives 
his counsel nobility as well as wisdom. 
““Get yourself in line,’’ he says, ‘‘for the 
best there is. The people who are succeed- 
ing are not more capable than those who 
are not. He can who thinks he can” —a 
comfortable philosophy, truly. 


@ VERA, A YOUNG GIRL with Indian blood in 
her veins; her father, a captain of industry 
with a sense of humor; a young Easterner, 
proficient alike in the art of love and the 
science of commercial traveling; a beautiful 
wife; an unappreciated husband; an un- 
scrupulous private secretary, and a chronic 
victim of hard luck—these are the dra- 
matis persone of Alice Winter’s novel, 
The Prize to the Hardy (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). 

Between them they effect a rather inter- 


esting story which has the advantage of | 


moving at a pace that stimulates the 
somewhat flaccid attention of the chronic 
novel-reader. 


qSarA ANDREW SHAFER’S new volume, 
Beyond Chance of Change (The Macmillan 
Company), is a simple chronicle of the 
shifting seasons and of the delights of a 
charming village. That poetic feeling and 
delicate humor which characterized Mrs. 
Shafer’s earlier work, The Day Before Yes- 
terday, is still apparent, and, though there 
is no formal plot, the true narratives of real 
children have zest in them to banish all 
monotony. 

There are few living writers who more 
sympathetically understand the nature of 
the child. 


@It 1s A NEW AND KINDLIER Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., who is revealed in The Life 
Worth Living (Doubleday, Page & Co.), an 
older but mellower man. A narrative of 
ates. experience, this little book tells 
ow its author sought a real home in the 
city and found it not, and how at last he 
realized his ideal when he gave up ‘‘nine- 
teen feet of baked mud” in New York for 
a colonial house in Tidewater, Virginia. 
The illustrations, which are chiefly repro- 
ductions of photographs of Mr. Dixon’s 
house and wooded acres, justify his opin- 
ions of what constitutes the happy life. 


BOO KR VULEAV ES 
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The Only Clothing Made | 
that combines smart style, fine qua 


fabrics, beautiful workmanship and 
perfect fit at moderate prices, is f 


a 


Michaels-Ster 1| : 


now being shown in all the new Fall a 
Winter Fashions by leading retailers, 1 
nearly every city in the Union. a 


i 
yo 


ol 


Suits and Overcoats 


$10 to $35 


AinappIell 


HATS for MEN 


Rochester, N. ¥ 


¢ 


After all, the stronge: 
feature of Knapp-F 
hats is their noticeable 
elegance of style. Knapp- 
Felt DeLuxe hats are 
Knapp-Felt hats are $4 


The Best Hatters Sell Them. — 
Write for The Hatman ‘a 

THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO 
840 Broadway, New York. 


) FREE 


/) WITH $10 WORTH OF 


RKIN PRODUCTS: 


| HIS handsome $10.00 Music Cabinet 
' js one of many valuable Larkin 
‘emiums which make appropriate 
esents, given free with your $10.00 
| -selection of 


| Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts 


{ other home needs. The average family uses 
00 worth of these daily necessities in two 
jnths, Buying them direct from the manufac- 
cer will furnish your home without cost. 


THIS IS THE LARKIN IDEA 


wkin Factory-to-Family dealing gives you 
10.00 value for $10.00 ; no retail dealer can afford 
iis. Larkin Products and Premiums are of high- 
jst quality. At end of 30 Jays’ Trial, money 
\) \efunded if any article is unsatisfactory. Over 
\) ‘hree million customers are being benefited 

in many ways that cannot be explained here. 


Write for new Premium List 91 


IM and Larkin Product. Booklet. 
everybody. 


They interest 


Ltrkitt Co 
Established, 1875. 


| a es 

Vorning Surprise 
|Can anything so delight the hearts of boys and 
‘rls as a Studebaker “Junior” wagon? Why not 
this splendid child’s gift make a memorable 
ristmas in your home? It will be memorable for 
uu as well as for the youngsters, for your heart 
ill thrill as you hear the joyous exclamations 
hen the wagon is discovered Christmas. morning. 
The Studebaker “Junior” is not a toy—it is 
‘rong and durable —the finest miniature wagon 
| the market, It is built after the style of the 
gular Studebaker— oak frame, farm wagon gear- 
g with bent hounds and adjustable reach, all 
arts strongly ironed and braced, welded tires, 
aggered spokes, hub boxes and caps, oak shafts 
pole if desired), handsomely painted throughout. 
all on your Studebaker agent or order direct. 


Price $10.00 


Vrite for our beautiful new “Studebaker 
Junior” wagon booklet. 


itudebaker Brothers Mfg. Co., 
| South Bend, Ind. 


». S. Any first-class Toy Dealer will order 
one for you, if you so desire, 


/ MANDOLINS OF 
RARE TONE 


Our best grades have a patent Vibratory-Rim on 
the sound board or top inside of the instrument. 
This takes out the harsh ring of the strings, and 
A | ‘Spreads the pure musical quality of the sound waves 
over the entire sounding board, making the tone 
tich, full and sweet; and gives also all the reso- 
nance and carrying power of am instrument mel- 
lowed by age, worth hundreds of dollars. Other 
features not found on any other make are: A metal 
ae finger-board, which holds the strings in tune, 
tt inging attachment, and a bridge that cannot pull off. 
direct from our factory, saving you one-half what 
pia for goods without these advantages. 
| :y One Ten Days Free Order any instrument from 
am and) use it ten days free. Then ifyou clo not find 
Wate return it at our expense. That's a fair offer, isn’t 
e y for catalog, sent free, showing all styles. 


fam Guitar & Mandolin Co,, 275 High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


SCIENTIFIC CIDER-MAKING— THERE IS 
ONE INDUSTRY IN WHICH EUROPE 
STILL LEADS AMERICA. 


TRS is a great apple country, and yet 
our cider product is inferior in quality 
and relatively small in quantity. The cider- 
making industry is neglected in the United 
States, Europe being in this respect far 
ahead of us. France alone produces an 
average of 300,000,000 gallons of cider per 
annum. 

In Europe special varieties of apples are 
grown for cider, and the fruit is subjected 
to careful treatment, not being allowed to 
ripen fully on the trees, but gathered, 
stored in bins in lofts, and ground when at 
exactly the right stage of mellowness. In 
this way the maximum amount of juice is 
obtained, and its flavor is best. In the lofts 
the aroma of the ripening apples is some- 
times so intense as to be unpleasant. to the 
nostrils. 

A good cider-apple should contain not 
less than fifty-five per cent. of juice; a fair 
amount of acids (malic and tartaric), to 
contribute refreshing quality; a sufficiency 
of tannic acid, to clarify; and plenty of 
sugar, to yield alcohol for strength and car- 
bonie acid for sparkle and piquancy. All 
of these points have been reduced to a sci- 
entific basis in Europe, and the whole cider- 
making industry is based upon exact 
knowledge of them. 

In Germany the cider-makers have gone 
yet further, utilizing in the fermentation of 
their product pure cultures of certain yeast 
microbes. These they obtain in small 
flasks from government laboratories. When 
the fresh ‘‘must” is sown with these mi- 
crobes, they multiply in it with great rapid- 
ity, giving to the liquor a specially desirable 
flavor and bouquet. It is an expedient 
based on exactly the same principle as that 
of the pouaninite who employs good yeast 
in the making of bread for her table. 

Recently a number of the most valuable 
of these yeasts have been reproduced in the 
United States, and before long they are to 
be distributed in little bottles for use by our 
own cider-makers. Something may also 
be done to encourage the manufacture of 
“perry” (the cider of pears), which, though 
largely made abroad, is almost unknown on 
this side of the water. 


HELP FOR THE WILD TURKEY— HE Is 
IN A BAD WAY, BUT IF HE GOES WE’LL 
BE IN A WORSE ONE. 


HE Government Bureau of Mammals 
and Birds declares that for the wild 
turkey, our biggest game fowl, there is only 
one possible salvation—namely, by partial 
domestication. Formerly abundant over 
wide areas in this country, this fowl has 
been pretty nearly exterminated, and, un- 
less something is done for its protection, it 
will soon disappear altogether. 

In early Colonial days there were great 
numbers of wild turkeys in Massachusetts, 
and they were so tame that they were fre- 
quently seen in the neighborhood of the 
houses of the settlers, in flocks. At the 
present time the species is totally extinct in 
New England. In other partsof the country 
they have become extremely wild and diffi- 
cult to shoot, owing to the persistence with 
which they have been hunted and trapped. 
But by nature they are not particularly 
shy, and, in the opinion of ornithological 
experts, it would not be difficult to encour- 
age their propagation under conditions of 
at least semi-domestication. 

It is hard to realize that, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, turkeys were 
so abundant that they sold for six cents 
apiece, though very large ones, weighing 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, sometimes 
brought a quarter of a dollar. Nowadays a 
big wild turkey is worth five dollars. Pot- 
hunting is largely responsible for the ex- 
termination, so-called sportsmen commonly 
shooting them on the roost, or lying in am- 
bush and luring them to destruction by imi- 
tating the call-note of the hen in spring. 
Sometimes they are trapped in pens. 

Our domestic turkeys are descended not 
from the wild turkeys of the United States, 
but from the Mexican species, which the 
Spaniards took to Europe. Thus, in a 
roundabout manner, by way of the Old 


World, we obtained the bird, which is dis- 
tinguished most notably from the wild fowl 
by the fact that the meat of its breast is 
white. Within the last few years, however, 
turkey-raisers have utilized the wild gob- 
bler to a considerable extent for breeding, 
thus modifying considerably the color of 
the flesh. 

The circumstance that wild turkeys 
have maintained their foothold to some 
extent in long-settled parts of their old 
territory —as, for example, in Virginia and 
Maryland—strongly suggests the feasibility 
of restocking parts of their former ranges 
with these birds, which, if properly pro- 
tected, would multiply rapidly, to the great 
satisfaction of all Cokin and to the 
joy of the sportsman and the epicure. 


FRUITS FRESH THOUGH CANNED— No 
NEED TO Cook; YOU CAN JUST CAN 
WHAT YOU CAN’T EAT. 


ANNED vegetables and fruits have not 

the flavor of the fresh articles because, 

in order to preserve them, they are sub- 

jected to a temperature above the boiling 
point. In other words, they are cooked. 

In future, however, the case will be other- 
wise, thanks to a remarkable discovery 
which has been made recently at the Oregon 
Experiment Station, where fruits and vege- 
tables are now being put up in cans without 
boiling or cooking, the result being that even 
after years have elapsed they taste as if 
fresh from the garden or orchard. 

This work, which is being done by Doctor 
Pernot, depends for its efficiency upon a 
process of pasteurization. The vegetables 
or fruits are heated, but not nearly to the 
boiling point. The temperature to which 
they are raised is high enough, however, to 
kill nearly all of the bacteria which cause 
fermentation and decay. Enough are left 
alive to spoil the product if the process were 
applied only once; but, to obtain the result 
desired, it is applied a number of times, on 
successive days, and thus all of the microbes 
are finally destroyed. 

In this way a difficulty hitherto supposed 
to be insurmountable has been overcome. 
Heating to the moderate extent requisite, 
it is found, does not injure or alter the flavor 
of the fruits and vegetables, and they keep 
guise as well as ordinary canned stuff of the 
kind. 

This discovery, obviously, is one of 
enormous commercial importance, and will 
have an important bearing upon the future 
of one of the greatest of our industries. 


ELECTRICAL PLAYTHINGS—THEY ARE 
ELBOWING THE CLOCKWORK Toys OUT 
oF CHILD-LAND. 


eee for the approaching Christmas are 
largely electrical. There are motor 
boats run by electricity, with the aid of 
small dry batteries, while the same motor 
power is utilized in the shape of miniature 
stationary engines, glass bottles being pro- 
vided in this case to serve as wet cells. With 
the bottles comes a yellow chemical sub- 
stance in powdered form, which, according 
to directions, has only to be put into the 
glass receptacles, with water, and the ma- 
chinery will start. 

The third rail has appeared in Toydom, 
being utilized for the propulsion of small 
electrical locomotives traveling on tracks 
so constructed in sections as to be adapted 
for purposes of transportation over the 
floor of the nursery or playroom. One 
quite elaborate plaything comprises both 
a train and a motor car. When the latter 
crosses the track the engine stops; and 
when the locomotive gets in the way the 
automobile pauses. 

Inventors in this line are exercising their 
ingenuity to the utmost in contriving new 
electrical toys. One such plaything is a 
railroad station, constructed on quite a 
large scale which is brilliantly illuminated 
by incandescent lights when a switch is 
touched. 

There are also electric signals on the min- 
iature roads, and the headlights of some 
of the newest toy locomotives are similarly 
illumined. Not a few, too, of the larger 
mechanical manikins, such as used to be 
actuated by clockwork, are now operated 
by small batteries. 


PATENTS 


1 B.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Do you rely on buckets for your 
fire protection? That’s the out of 
date method. The cost is small but 
so is the effectiveness. One Patrol 
Fire Extinguisher is equal to forty 
buckets of water. Water often does 
more damage than the fire. The 
Patrol is always ready, safe, sure, 
efficient. There is no other fire ex- 
tinguisher with the rapidity of action, 
durability and safety of the 


PATROL 


Fire 
Extinguisher 


The stream of vapor 

and liquid is steady 
straight, concentrated 
—no lost energy, every 
ounce of itcounts. The 
construction of the 
Patrol, its scientific 
principles and practical 

tests make it the most 
effective and easily 

used fire extinguisher 

in the world. No 
seams, joints or cracks. 
Made by the largest 
manufacturers of fire 
fighting apparatus in 

the world —the ones 

who know how. We 

mail free our unique ‘ 
book —‘‘ How to Fight 

Fire No. 124.” Write to-day. 

Several desirable territories open for 
efficient, reliable agents. 


AMERICAN-[AFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparatus 
in the World. 
General Office, 124 Erie Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
voce] Branches : 
New York, 20 Warren Street 
Boston, 294 Washington Street 
jj Baltimore, 1133 Calvert Building 
~ Chicago, 373 Wabash Avenue 


Buy Ribbons wit 
what you —_—y 


= far his Saucepan. 


WEAREVER ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS 


will save you enough money per year 
to almost supply you with ribbons and 
top collars. Many think Aluminum 
Utensils are expensive—the WEAREVER 
are not. WEAREVER ALUMINUM lasts 
for generations —think what you might save 
in buying utensils. Besides, they do not 
form injurious acids, and contain no poison 
—ask any chemist or doctor. 2 
WEAREVER utensils are light and 
dainty as silver, wash easier and do not | 
scorch as easily as other wares. 

FOR A TRIAL we offer a l-pint Saucepan made of 
WEAREVER ALUMINUM, sent prepaid for 25c. 
q Get it, experiment with it, also get our Catalogue 
andfind outforyourselfaboutAluminum Wearever 
in the kitchen. @ Genuine WEAR- ° 


EVER ALUMINUM bears this mark. 3B 


z 
We have several new labor-saving utensils. cA cu a 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. = f 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. Trade Mark / 


Established 1869: 


that PROTECT 


72-p. Book No, 4 Mailed Free. 
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COMBINED 
with STRENGTH 


In no leather are softness and pliability so perfectly 
combined with strength and durability as in that 
used for “‘Snow'' Shoes. The former qualities 
mean neatness of fit, comfort, ease; the latter 
mean long service and iron wear. All ‘‘Snow”’ 


leathers are especially tanned for our particular 


uses, and are subjected to the most rigid tests 
before they enter our factory. This is but a part of 
the wonderful system upon which the success of 
the ‘* Snow ** Shoe is based —a system that results 
from thirty-one years of conscientious endeavor to 
produce faultless footwear for men. 


is unapproachable in style and elegance of finish. 
Yhe extra outlay for the many details of work- 
manship not found elsewhere is enormous. This is 
why the buyer ors Snow "' Shoes gets the greatest 


value for his money; this is why 
*3. 00 they are the first- chosen among fas- 


tidious dressers. The remarkable 
durability of the “Snow "’ inakes it 
the shoe of service, svhile its surpass- 
ing style commenc is it to the follower s | 
of fashion. Look for the character- 
istic “Snow " stamp on the lining. 


Let us send you 


OUR STYLE BOOKLET 


It pictures in a handsome 4 
manner the correct styles | 
in men’s footwear, Irree 


| 
| 


for the asking. Your 
dealer ought to carry 
“Snow” Shoes. If he 
doesn't, Jet us know and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 
Correspondence 
invited from shoe- 
men everywhere, in 
order that ‘‘ Snow” 
Shoes may be ob- 
tained in every 
community in 
the country. 


No, 4492 
Climax Last; 
panel blucher ; 
Buckeye calf top ; 
gun metal vamp and 
heel fox; heavy weight sole. 


George 
G. Snow Co. 
a Brockton, 
. Mass. 


Remember that the only way to tell 
a genuine 


"Gone. 


| RAIN COAT 
| 


is by this circular 
= (ge 
ey MARK, 


trade-mark 
stamped on a 
cloth 


| and this 
label at the 
| coat collar or 


elsewhere. 


H Write for interesting booklet —FREE. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, Woolens, 
Cravenette Cloths, Etc, 


| 71-73 Grand St., New York 


or to 
f GREENSHIELDS, Limited 


Montreal 


Canada 


CRUISE ¢ 


was ARK’S TO THE 


AND MEQI 3 A RA INCLUDING SPAIN BY SReCALEY FE 
ARTERED S35 ARABIC 16000 TONS 


A RUISE 70 DAYS spenoina 19 pays in PALES 
Ano-E ome ae _ onty $400 ano up incLupi Noy Sa 
* EXCURSI LORIVES, FEES AND ALL Negessapy 
Og reotree cRCENVE BOOKLET*AOD 

FRANK SLARK 
- teeth cr isa Te eee NEW YORK = 


THE WORLD PARTY STARTS DECEMBER 7TH 


RIENT| 


te 
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LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways and Their Work 


Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
One of the Many Who Have Graduated 
From the Newspaper to the Novel 


Gaelic for Love or War 


Bees ever she took up the line of 
work which led to such successes as 


| Kidnaped by Bettina and Concerning 


Belinda, Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd had a 


_ thorough newspaper training and, for some 
| time, wrote the Wednesday morning lit- 


erary notes in the New York Sun. When 


| somebody recently complimented her on 
| the strength of the wreck-scene in Bettina, 
| she replied: 


“Oh, but for strength I should have 
learned Gaelic! I am sure it is the ‘strong- 


| est’ of all languages, and I remember an old 


Seotehman whom I met at Inverness and 
who solemnly urged me to acquire that 
ancient tongue. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘the 


_glorious language for love-making and 


| sweering, Miss: 


| among them. Then Mr. Lyle acted. 


ye get such a g-r-r-ip on 
the words!’”’ 
A New Literary Mystery 


HE latest literary mystery is called 
G. B. Laneaster. This author’s collec- 


| tion of strong, short stories of the Australian 


bush has already attracted much favor- 
able comment from the critics because of 
the narratives’ powerful masculinity and 
sometimes almost brutal realism, and 
nearly every reviewer has had high praise 
for Mr. Lancaster. 

The only drawback is that there isn’t any 
“Mr.” Lancaster—G. B. Lancaster being a 
woman and Lancaster not being her name. 
She refuses to disclose her identity, and the 
literary agent who is handling her manu- 
scripts says merely that ‘“‘she is a woman 
whom he met in the course of Sunday- 
school work.” That is absolutely all that 
is known of her, even by her publishers. 


The Spy and the Novelist 


S IT is not often that the writer of 
adventure stories is so lucky as to 
have an adventure of his own, Eugene P. 
Lyle, Jr., once a Kansas City reporter and 
now author of The Missourian, may be 
accounted a lucky man. Mr. Lyle has just 
returned from a trip to South and Central 
America, and, while in Venezuela, he saw a 
good deal of the volatile President Castro. 
What Mr. Lyle thought of Castro he does 
not say, but what Castro thought of Mr. 
Lyle began to be apparent as soon as the 
American set sail from Venezuela, when he 
found that a government spy was aboard 
the boat, watching his every movement. 
Mr. Lyle one day left his typewriter and 
some papers in the main saloon and, return- 
ing suddenly, found the spy rummaging 
He 
wrote a ‘‘fake” revolutionary note, and 
left it among his papers. In this note he 
implicated a great number of President 
Castro’s warmest personal friends in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government. 
He left the note in a very conspicuous place, 


| and, to his high gratification, saw the spy 
take it the next Cay. 


Subsequently the 


secret emissary of the Government dis- 
played signs of great emotion, and, when 


Mr. Lyle left the ship, the spy was hur- | 


riedly making his way to a cable-office. 


Forced to Buy Gold for a Song 
N FEW businesses—probably not even 


in the stock-market—are there so many | 


surprises as in that of book-publishing. 
Nowhere else—or so the initiates declare —: 
does the unexpected more consistently 
occur than in the world of books; nowhere 
else does the prospective gold mine more 
frequently turn out to be salted, or the 
scrawny, unnoted goose proceed, without 
warning, to lay golden eggs. A case in point 
is furnished by the inside history of Looking 
Backward, which inside history has never, 
one believes, been, as yet, publicly told. 
This book, it seems, was far down among 
the novels on the list of a firm of publishers 
who were selling out to a new house. The 


buyers had named acceptable prices for | 
every other item, and at last the rights to | 


Mr. Bellamy’s book alone remained to be 
disposed of. 

“T guess we don’t want this,’”’ said the 
purchasers. 

“Oh,” said the retiring firm, “you'd 
better take it along and make a clean 
sweep!’ 

ell, what do you want for it?”’ 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

‘“We’ll give you one hundred.” 

And so they manceuvred until the bar- 
gain was struck at about two hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

o sooner had the new firm taken over 
the book than it began to ‘‘go.” It has now 
‘‘gone”’ to the tune of about 600,000 copies, 
cloth and paper; and it is a fact that the 
total amount of money spent in advertising 
it was exactly twenty-five dollars. 


Innocents Abroad 


% [Aces pilgrimages” isa term which 
has been so abused as at once to | 


raise visions of Trips to Writers in Their 
Homes, or The Writer Ugly in the House 
Beautiful, but there now comes from New 
York the news of a literary pilgrimage in 
which the pilgrims are the authors them- 
selves. In this case the travelers are Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, who, 
each having just completed a novel, are, 
with Mrs. Tarkington and Mrs. Wilson, 
bound for a year in Italy. 


Mr. Holland’s Title 


LTHOUGH the man whose name appears 

on the title- “pase of a novel has gen- 
erally written the story which follows, 
it not infrequently happens that the title 
is the work, not of the brilliant author, but 
of the obscure publisher. 
the matter of titles that publishers exercise 
their most drastic criticism, for the name 


of a book is one of the vital elements of its | 


success, and the publisher generally thinks 
that he knows what sort of title the reading 
public prefers. 

A new example of the publisher’s handi- 


work in the detail of titles will be found in | 


Harvard and The Count, a ‘‘first novel” 
by Rupert Sargent Holland which is to 
appear some time in December. Mr. Hol- 
land originally chose for his story the title, 
Cambridge and The Count, but the pub- 
lisher at once pointed out that this was 
wholly inappropriate for a novel of Har- 
vard life such as Mr. Holland’s book hap- 
pens to be. Cambridge and The Count, it 
was argued, suggested the English uni- 
versity, whereas Harvard and The Count 
immediately determined the scene and, 
moreover, invited the interest of American 
college men. 


Did They TalK Jamesese? 


HE critics who found ‘‘the influence of 
Henry James” 
Sturgis’ Belchamber have now an oppor- 


In fact, it is in | 


in Howard Overing | 


tunity to taste the sweets of an ‘‘I-told-you- | 


SOu. 
Englishman, is, in fact, a personal friend of 
Mr. James, and was, not so long since, a guest 
with Mr. James at The Mount, in Lenox, the 
country-place of Mr. James’ most notable 
disciple, Mrs. Edith Wharton. 


It seems that Mr. Sturgis, who is an FF 


Easy Sweepi 


are guaranteed by using 


“«Cyco P 
noise, Sweeper 
Why fill your house with clouds 6: 
(with positive injury to curtains, dr 
and furniture), through the use ‘of 
broom, when atia small cost you ¢ 
cure a BISSELL sweeper that con 
the dust, cleanses, brightens ar 
serves your carpets, reduces the 
sweeping 95%, and makes swe 
pleasure instead of a drudgery? 
As dust is admittedly a ca 
disease, the corn broom with its ¢ 
of dust is a menace to the health 
entire family, to say nothing ab 
ruin it works to fine carpets an 
and the drudgery it enforces. 
the economy of the Bissell, 
longer than fifty brooms. 


Price $2.50 to $5.00 
Yor sale by all first class dealers, — 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


(Largest Sweeper Makers — 
in the World.) 


Dept. 36A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


as 


The pla 
to insure » 


where you are 
a full partnerin 
the manage- 
ment, benefits, 
privileges and 
profits. 

Its policy hol 


ers own t 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 


ES PETER'S 


The One 
Swiss Mil 


lr CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly delicious and wholesome as bread ! 
Send for sample 
He lament Corliss & Co.. Sole Importers, 4 Tuts St, New 


“NAME ON 
EVERY PIECE” 


Every a Package ; 
{  Lowney’s \ 
|| Chocolate Bonbons }\ 


has a reputation behind it and 
is warranted to be in prime con- 
dition or money refunded. A 
guarantee slip in each package 
of half-pound or more. 4@The 
purity of materials, scientific exact- 
ness and scrupulous care in pre- 
_ paring make this guarantee possible. 


The Lowney Packages are Full Weight. 


SEND FOR THE LOWNEY RECEIPT BOOK 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


GOVERNOR CARTER 


“have always believed that if Taro-ena could be supplied 
to ose who are suffering from indigestion it would in many 
< prove a blessing.”’ 
— Executive Chambers, Honolulu, June 21st, 1905. 


SECRETARY ATKINSON 


| have a great deal of faith in Taro-ena as a food. The 
pee of Hawaii have long known its value.” 


| — Honolulu, June 11th, 1905. 


K-MINISTER THURSTON 


he root of the taro is the staple article of Hawaiian diet, and 

duced the most athletic race of the Pacific. Taro-ena is a 
‘ration of cooked taro in the form of flour. 1 have repeat- 
edvisited the factory where Taro-ena is made, and certify that 
it, pure and unadulterated product of taro. From personal use 
fo!number of years, I can recommend it in the highest terms as 
ile for both the sick and the well. It is constantly recom- 


3 led as a food for invalids and infants by all of the local phy- 


4s, in preference to the artificial foods prepared abroad.” 


Fr Infants, Invalids, Dyspeptics 


mail, prepaid anywhere, 50c.: large, $1.00; hospital, $3.00 
MPLE 1 


flocs in ict stores. SA c., enough for 
including int " “ d 
ilits itself.” Maes book on “* Taro-ena, the food that 


Taro Food Co., Box B, Danbury, Conn. 


AUCET WATER MOTOR 


lovel Xmas Giftfor $4.00 @©<= Booklet ° 


, Instruction and Usefulness Com- y giving full de- 
(. What nore delightful present Gv scription sent 


i 


; ery home. 

_ ar SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 

z rises | motor, emery wheel, buffing 
, 7 Poeniie wheel, pulley wheel and 
de Steel polishing compositions, boxed complete for $4.00. 
mittance or C.O. D. order now and avoid the Xmas rush. 
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PLAYER FOLK 


PHOTO. BY OTTO SARONY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Viola Allen, Whose Success as Betty Singleton, 
in The Toast of the Town, by Clyde Fitch, 
is More of a Personal Triumph Than 
a Tribute to the Playwright 


LiKe Master, LiKe Man 


Gee FITCH not only has the faculty 
of inventing quaint and characteristic 
incidents, but of giving rise to them in his 
own person. At the time when he was 
writing Beau Brummel, shortly after gradu- 
ating from Amherst, he went cold, and per- 
haps hungry, but was as fastidious as his 
hero in his dress. An intimate friend of 
his family, finding him without an overcoat 
in midwinter, pressed on him a loan of 
twenty dollars, and invited him to dinner. 
He came to dine some days later, but with- 
out the overcoat. When the subject was 
delicately mentioned, he said, with dignity: 
“T couldn’t wear a twenty-dollar overcoat!” 

For years after the success of Beau Brum- 
mel he saw play after play go down to 
failure. Yet he clung to his valet who, as 
the years passed by, became errand-boy, 
chambermaid and cook as well. The ac- 
count for unpaid wages grew larger and 
larger. Whenever a play was accepted he 
raised his valet’s wages five dollars a month, 
so that each failure brought a double loss. 
When his fortunes turned with Nathan 
Hale the monthly wages had reached fabu- 
lous proportions. But so, alas, had the 
arrogance of the valet, who had too long 
been accustomed to be master of the situa- 
tion. The two who had faced poverty 
together were parted by prosperity. 

This valet was a Frenchman, and Mr. 
Fitch, with his restless black eye and his 
upturned mustache, has a decidedly 
foreign aspect. Once, while crossing the 
Atlantic together, they were the objects of 
much curiosity to their fellow-passengers. 
When they appeared on deck together, a 
German-American lady put her lorgnette 
to her eyes, scanned them, and was heard 
to exclaim: ‘‘Fvich iss Fitch!” 


Nat Goodwin Up Salt River 


AT GOODWIN has of late been taking 
a cruise up Salt River. Beginning with 
his rather artificial performance of Bully 
Bottom in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
and ending (for good, it is to be hoped) with 
one of the most artistic bits of work he has 
ever done in the part of the Skipper in W. W. 
Jacobs’ Beauty and the Barge, he has not 
had a single success on Broadway. But 
neither he nor his manager has lost the 
sense of humor. An actor, just in from the 
road, and ignorant of the late disaster, 
asked Mr. Daniel Frohman if he might go 
to see Mr. Goodwin. The manager smiled 
and said, ‘‘ Of course!’’ He added that Mr. 
Goodwin was principal'y to be seen at his 
hotel. : 

Off the stage, Mr. Goodwin is at his best 
in dinner speeches. A Playgoers’ Club has 
lately been formed in New York in imita- 
tion of a similar organization in London. 
One of its leading spirits is an enthusiast in 
the cause of Universal Peace, who gave a 
luncheon some months ago, the purpose of 
which was to form what he called a Peace 


er Motor Co., Dept. 16, Flat Iron Bldg., New York City | Theatre Society as an offshoot of the 
= | 


Playgoers’ Club. It was one of those ear- 
nest, fantastic occasions. Mr. Goodwin was 
toastmaster. He said he was a member of 
the Playgoers’ Club because he found him- 
self in a position where he couldn’t atford 
to neglect any means of encouraging folks 
to go to the play. As to the power of the 
theatre to promote peace, he expressed mis- 
giving; but added that, if turned to proper 
use, the energies of syndicate and anti- 


syndicate, of the leading lady’s temper and | 


of the leading actor’s vanity, would accom- 
plish marvels. 


Acting and Inches 


NEHER is a commanding stature of 
such value as-on the stage. It would 
perhaps not be kind to conjecture how 
much of their popularity Faversham and 
Hackett owe to their inches. Yet it is a 
curious fact that many of the greatest 
actors have been short. Garrick was a 
“little man,’’ and Booth was scarcely of 
medium height. Among modern actors, 
Mansfield is by no means imposing phys- 
ically, and Sothern is notably short. 

The obvious means of overcoming such a 
handicap is for the actor to surround: him- 
self with a company of his own stature, or 
less. The general excellence of the cast may 
suffer, and the door may be closed to many a 
player who has both size and ability—but 
no one would be gladder to have things 
different than the undersized star! Some- 
times, however, the cat is let out of the bag. 
Very few of those who saw Mr. Sothern in 
The Prisoner of Zenda realized that he was 
anything less than a man of the most for- 
midable physique. In If I Were King and 
The Proud Prince, however, he found a 
stumbling-block. In both plays he had to 
wear a robe of royal ermine. Now, it hap- 
pens that his shoulders are as broad as 
those cf a taller man, so that the effect of 
the flov:ng robe was to give him the appear- 
ance of having been sawed off. 

No actor has more successfully simu- 
lated a commanding Foye than Coque- 
lin. During one of his American engage- 
ments, he explained to a circle of New York 
women, who stood half a head above him, 
how he managed. All his life he had studied 
tall men until he was able to reproduce 
their characteristic attitudes—a slight for- 
ward tilt of the head, a drooping of the eyes, 


and many much subtler traits of those who | 


have been accustomed to look down upon 
the world from above. By these means, he 
said, he was able to appear taller on the 
stage than actors who in reality stood well 
above him—provided he did not let them 
come too near! 


A Fortune for the Play-PicKer 


HEATRICAL managers are not saying 
much about hard times, but their 
actions speak for them. Several first-class 
New York houses have reduced the price of 
seats to one dollar and a half, but with so 
little profit that the tendency now seems to 
be to revert to two dollars. People want to 
see plays because they are good, not because 
they are cheap, and in view of current 
standards as to scenery, actors’ salaries and 
authors’ royalties, two dollars is not too 
much. In England the price of a stall is 
two dollars and fifty-two cents. Some 
months ago the leading theatres all re- 
duced their newspaper-advertising, with 
the result that there was a sudden falling-off 
in the amount of news and gossip in the 
Sunday papers. Then managers woke up 
to the fact that they had been getting an 
awful lot of free advertisement. Lately it 
has been proposed to abolish the orchestra 
in all but the houses devoted to musical 
comedy. The result is an outcry of protest. 
The simple fact is that coincident with 
the recent mania for building theatres there 
has been a general falling off in the quality 
of the plays produced in our chief source 
of supply —England and the Continent. 
There are more stages than ever, and fewer 
plays to put on them. The syndicate man- 
agers, it is said, still regard the aspiring 
laywright as if he needed an excuse for 
iving; certainly they have brought out no 
new talent. But there is a growing band of 
independent and semi-independent man- 
agers who are alive to the fact that their 
stock in trade is plays and their manufac- 
tories authors. To discover a single play- 
wright of ability is to create a fortune. 
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The Barber’s 
Test 


The barber tests the smooth- 
ness of a razor by drawing the 
edge across his thumb nail. 
This test, and all tests, will 
prove that a smoother, keener 
edge can be obtained by using 


a Torrey Strop than any other 
strop made. We have spent 
50 years of study and experi- 
ment in producing the best 
strop for putting a fine,smooth, 
lasting edge on a razor. 


are wonderful in their action — 
a few strokes, and your razor 
makes shaving a pleasure. 


Torrey Strops are made in 
all styles, including Cushion 
Belts, Swing, etc. They are 
sold at 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00,and $2.50. Sent postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply. 
Money refunded (or a new 
strop) if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s Oil-Edge Dress- 
ing will keep any strop soft and 
pliable. Price 15c. at dealers, 
or mailed on receipt of price. 

Catalogue coutaining direc- 
tions for keeping a razor in 
order sent free. 

J. R. TORREY & CO., 

P. O. Box 35 
Worcester, Mass. 


Write now 


for our 


Year Book 


It contains 210 
\ pages of illus- 
trations of the 
newest and best 
things in Solid 
Gold and Ster- 
ling Silver for 
\ Christmas Gifts. 


Solid 14k. Gold 
5810 Brooch, . $3.75 
9780 Pendant with 
two pearls, - $3.00 
9629 Ribbon pin, $ .75 
Sterling Silver 
Shown one-half size. 
239 Thimble, ‘* A stitch : 
in time saves nine,’ $ .75 
642 Penholder, 6 inches 
Tonge Fees .50 
1141 Toast Coffee Spoon, 
“Dame Fortune,” 90 
1150 Lace Collar Spreaders, 
indestructible pearl ends, 


See our page tn November 
Ladies’ Home Fournaé. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


201 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


&% Paid for 12 Years 


THE Industrial is a strong, pro- 
gressive,carefully managed savings 


Assets institution, under New York Banking 
$1,750,000 Dept. supervision, with an excellent 
reputation for reliability and prompt 

Surplus and Profits § dealing, which handles savings ac- 
$150,000 counts from all over the country, in- 


cluding those of prominent clergymen, 
professional and business men —and 
during 12 years has never paid less than 
5%. Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better advantage 
than most other banking institutions. 
We will pay 5% Per Year. Earnings 
reckoned for every day your money is 
left with us. Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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| What do you know about roofing 
material ? 
motor car until 


You would not buy a 
you knew some- 
thing about engines. You would not 
buy a horse until you knew. some- 
7 thing about horse-flesh. Why 
should you buy or build a house 
before you knew something about » 
one of the most important parts of 
it—the roof? 

There are but two things you 
need to know. One is that good tin 
is the best, the most durable and the 

E least expensive sort of roofing ma- 
© terial; and the other is that no tin is 
# as good as ‘Taylor Old Style” 
roofing tin because no tin but 
=) ‘‘ Taylor Old Style’’ is made by the 
= slow, thorough, old-fashioned, 
© hand-dipping process. 

If you are building a house to live in, or to 

sell, or a store, or a church, or a school, or 

a lodge, or any public building that requires; 

roofing, it will pay you in dollars and cents 

to send for our hook, “‘A Guide to Good 


Roofs," which tells you why “‘Taylor Old 
Style ” roofing tin is the best roofing made. 


N.-& G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 
Philadelphia 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 
be Sled that Steers 


EATS every other 

sled because the 
steering barcurves the 
spring steel runners. 
This steers the sled 
without dragging the 
foot or scraping the 
runner sidewise, so it 
goesa great deal faster 
and much farther. 
Draws like any other sled 
but is lighter and pulls 
easier. Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves 
its cost by saving shoes— 
prevents wet feet and 
colds. With spring steel 
runners, pressed steel 
supports, second growth white ash seat and 
frame, it is light yet practically inde- 
structible, and handsomely finished. It is 
the only sled that girls can properly control. 
Ask at your dealer’s, and don’t take any- 
thingelse. Ifthey don’tkeep it, letus know. 

Model Sled FREE 
Our cardboard model sled will show vou just how it 
works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail 
with illustrated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


:) Alberta Alarm Watch 


is the biggest $10 value to be had 
ina watch. A reliable move- 
ment, handsomely cased in gun 
; inetal, with a sharp and ef- 
fective alarm to wake the 
sleepy and remind the for- 
getful of appointments. 
Guaranteed for one year. $ 
B Sent prepaid anywhere for 10 
f Valued by professional nurses, 
Write for “Keeping Tabs on 
Time,” tllustrating and de- 
scribing the Alberta and other 
hiaificire unigue things. Agents wanted. 


J. B. Bechtel & Co., Dept..C, 725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


and Big Prices for Hundreds of U.S. and For- 


eign Coins. You may have one and not know it. & 
Post yourself! Send for the Hub Coin Book, 160 f 
pp., 1000 illustrations. Price 25 cents. Illustrated \ 
paper on coins sent for two aber Ete 1873.) \ 
bs . 


Alexander & Co,, 215 Washington ‘oston, Mass, \ 
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A Thanks- 
giving Feast 


How Plupy, Pewt and Beany 
Missed Their Dinner 


By Judge Henry A. Shute 


HE approach of Thanksgiving opened 
up a dazzling prospect of mince, apple, 
squash and pumpkin pie, and chicken, 

turkey, roast pig, roast goose, nuts and 
raisins, to our friends Pewt, Beany, Plupy, 
Fatty, Boog, Whack, Puzzy and others, 
who had on ordinary occasions displayed 


appetites of most unusual and extraordi- | 


nary proportions. The expectations of 
these lively youths had been kept at fever 
heat by the daily home preparations for the 
coming event, and the woefully infrequent 
opportunities afforded them of snatching, 
vv et armis, small portions of the raw mate- 
rials, such as nuts, raisins, brown sugar, 
dried currants, preserved ginger and minced 
meat, and of escaping through holes in the 
back fence to avoid maternal reprisals. 

As each boy was in honor bound to divide 
equitably such plunder among his friends, 
on penalty of being called a pig or a 
““meany,”’ the frequent interchange of 
commodities led to speculations over the 
possibility of anticipating the event by a 
little dinner of their own. 

It was a custom in those days—a custom 
which I am glad to say is practically obso- 
lete to-day—at least in Exeter—for the 
poorer children to spend the early hours of 
the night before Thanksgiving in going 
about the town begging for Thanksgiving 
supplies. The well-to-do housewife would 
be called to the door and would find there 
a boy or girl who would greet her with the 
time-honored request: ‘‘Please gimme 
suthin’ for Thanksgivin’.” Sometimes a 
few kindly questions would elicit sufficient 
information to convince the good woman 
that it would bea real charity to cast a little 
bread on the waters, and the usual result 
was that the small beggar went away well 
laden with goodies. Again, a severe cross- 
examination would frequently end in the 
headlong flight of the mendicant and his 
shrill yells of derision when at a safe dis- 
tance. 

This custom was regarded rather toler- 


| antly by the good people of Exeter, and 


was not looked upon as strictly begging 
by those who regularly indulged in it, but 
rather as a fascinating game of chance. 
Indeed, it was by no means an uncommon 
thing for children of the better classes to 
yield to its fascinations, and, evading the 
vigilance of their natural guardians, to 
solicit alms with a persistence that in any 
good cause would have been most praise- 
worthy, and with a fertility of prevarication 
that was appalling. 

With these shining examples in mind, it 
was not surprising that our young friends 
became interested in any project affording 
the alluring alternative of excitement and 
probable gain. And so one rainy Saturday 
afternoon when, gathered in Fatty’s barn, 
they had exhausted the possibilities of 
“‘rasslin’,”’ “‘Imockin’ off hats,” ‘“punch- 
in’,”’ and that most delightful pastime 
known as ‘“‘pilin’ on,” in which when one 
of two wrestlers was squarely thrown and 
was recumbent under the body of the 
victor, any boy present could, by throwing 
himself on the bodies of the fallen, and 
yelling “‘Pile on, pile on!” at once produce 
a confused mound of squirming, shouting, 
struggling boys, whose combined weight 
crushed the unfortunate victim almost flat 
—so it was that, when these amusements 
were exhausted, the conversation turned 
to the delightful subject of Thanksgiving 
dainties. 

“We are goin’ to have a sixteen-pound 
ee to our house,” quoth Boog boast- 

y. 

“Huh, that ain’t nuthin’, chimed in 
Pewt disdainfully. ‘‘We are goin’ to have 
Dal Gilmore’s big goose, and he weighs 
most twenty-five pounds, and Ivan and his 
wife is coming home, too.” 

“Yah, goose for Thanksgiving!” snorted 
Whack, resenting the implied superiority 
of Pewt’s household preparations. ‘‘Goose 
is for C’ris*mas—anybody had ought to 
know that!”’ 

‘°Tain’tneither,’’ insisted Pewt. ‘‘Goose 
is better and costs more than turkey.” 


ZINN gm 


No Stropping or Honing 


J ‘HE ZINN AUTOMATIC is the res 
A the most expert workmanship, the latest 


FECT —the best razor of its kind. 


Men with tough beards and tender skin who have 
heretofore experienced trouble in shaving, are 
writing us every day saying that they know wow what 
it means to always enjoy a clean, close shave in Jess than five minutes 
and without the slightest injury to the face — and “ Zinn Did It.”” 

You simply press thumb on back of holder, insert blade and shave —it never 
fails, cannot get out of order, is easily cleaned and will last a lifetime. 


There are only two parts to the ZINN, the holder and blade. The fine, keen 
edge of the thin wafer blade is the success of the razor — each one is hard enough 
to cut glass and the cutting edge is ground so sharp that it shines ike a mirror. 


You get twenty-four blades with the ZINN set, assuring you always perfect 
shaves — new blades cost but five cents each, two dozen new blades, $1.20. 


ZINN Automatic, complete, with 24 blades in handsome morocco case, 
sent postpaid for 30 days’ trial on receipt of $5.00. At end of 30 days if you so 
agree to return the $5.00 to you on receipt of razor. 


READ THIS UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR LE 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 17, 
GEM CUTLERY CO., New York. c 
Gentlemen :—I want you to know that I would not t 
for my. ZINN Automatic Razor if I-could not get an 
am simply writing this in an excess of enthusiasm bro 
by the use of the ZINN for the past six weeks after 
ordinary safety for the last 7 years. The first shi 


ZINN Automatic was a revelation, and now after | 

constant use I am more than pleased in every way 

cannot find words to really express the satisf n . 

gives me. Iam still using the first blade and it sha 2 

clean and smooth yet. Your s: wafer blades 0 

side edge I consider an advance over the two gis eo 

seem liable to cut one’s fingers in the 

Wishing you success, I remain, sincerely, 
: F. CLARK, Globe Chemical Works, B: 

Order a ZINN today. You'll never 


Zinn Building 34 Reade Street, 


oyal Mai 
SUNSHINE IN WINTER _ 
Special Yachting avd Circular Tours zz the West Indies 


12 to 40 Days $85.00 to $280.00 


(including Hotel Accommodations) 


¥ 
‘a 


By TRANSATLANTIC MAIL 
STEAMERS from NEw YorK 
and connecting YACHT- 
ING AND INTER-COLO- 
NIAL STEAMERS 


Illustrated Booklets and 
full details of all agents of 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
SANDERSON & Son 


General Agents 
22 State Street 
New York 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is 
new or old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controls the drafts. A change of one 
degree at the thermostat is sufficient to operate the 
dampers. As simple and no more expensive than 
a good clock. Has proven its merit for 25 years. 

Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 
If not satisfactory in every way, return at our ex- 
pense. Write to-day. Booklet free. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
1st Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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= Arched Instet 

Produced by Restu—a light and 
able device, worn in any s 
ailments of the feet, weak an 
of the toes and bunions; prevents 
Fits any shoe — men, women and 
sizes. Write for Interesting Boo 


RESTU MFG. CO., 50 State St., 


New England Office: 
103 Pleasant Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


Good Wages Pa 
egraph Operators. 


Railroads send to us for oper 
passes. We teach telegraphy. 
penses low. Many students 
Write to-day for our 4 
It is FREE. Wep 
VALENTINE’S 8C 

GRAPHY, 520 
Janesville, Wis. 


No attorney’s fee un- 


It’s automatic 
til patent is allowed. 
Write for 


PATEN TS Inventor's Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, 
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(MA.PACKARD AN COMPANY >) 


THE 


Packard Shoes 


are the finest product of the most 
skilled werkmen, and are, there- 
fore, thoroughly reliable in every 
part. Any man can find just the 
shoe he desires by insisting 

on being shown our full line. 


We have twenty 
new styles for Fall 
and Winter. Made 
in all sizes and 
widths, and in single 
and double soles. 


No. 434—This Box 
Calf Blucher is made 
with double soles on 
our extremely com- 
fortable Harvard 
last, and will 

please every busi- 
m mess man. Price 


PACKARD 
shoes aresold by lead- 
ing retailers in every 
city. If not found, write 
us, enclosing price, giving 
size and width, and we 
will send youshoes postpaid 
anywhere in the United States. 


Address ‘Dept. P.” 
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Target Model 


22-caliber 


Amuinuni- 
tion. 
Chambered 
for short, long 
and long-rifle 
cartridges. 
“Special 65° Rifled a 
| Price ee sive 
Je greates : 
Ope fe accuracy. |@rg- ae 
der — the Weight, 
| Savage-Junior / 4% Ibs. 
22-caliber 
Single-shot AM) octane @ 
+ Ritle — "3 22 inches. gr, 
Special & , 
Adjusting 
$400 - Screw on trig- 
x gerregu- A ‘eee 
lates the pull. 


Ivory bead 
front sight. 
Savage patent microm- 
eter rear siglit. 

If your dealer won’t 
accommodate you, we will. 
Fither Rifle delivered,charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Yry your dealer first, but 

send to-day for catalog. 


___ SAVAGE ARMS Co. 
‘7 Turner St., Paes U.S.A. 
ac «cl 
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acy ac «4 


O unpacking when 
you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


The ABC 


te 
7 the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
| ee article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 

© lift—drawers for everything —lasts a_ lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our illustrated book, 
Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Be ceasing Wis., U.S. A. 
nsist on having this mark on an 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. Tt 


1S your guarantee of ality y 
and durability. aa 
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“Dal Gilmore’s old goose is more than 
thirty years old and tutfer’n tripe,” scoffed 
Plupy, not to be behindhand in the discus- 
sion. 

_ “That shows how much you know about 
it, old Plupy,” sneered Pewt. ‘‘A goose 
gits tenderer and tenderer the longer it 
lives, jest like a rotten apple.’’ 

; “Well,” concluded Fatty ponderously, 
“‘you can have your old goose if you want 
him, but I would rather have turkey and 
stuffin’.’”’ 

“M-m-m,” said Beany, drawing in his 
breath succulently, ‘‘jest think of the 
stuffin’ and gravy!” 

“And the drumsticks!” added Puzzy, 
rolling his eyes heavenward. 

“And the wishbone and a big piece of the 
breast!’ gurgled Billy Swett. 

“And the gizzard, and the part that goes 


_ over the fence last!” shrieked Beany with 


heightened emphasis. 

“How many kinds of pie do you have, 
Fatty?” queried Plupy of that plump 
youth, who was regarded as a bon vivant 
of taste and experience. 

“Five,” replied Fatty meditatively, and 
then enumerated with keen enjoyment: 
“Mince, apple, pumpkin, squash and cran- 
berry. And puddin’, too,” he continued 
reminiscently. ‘‘And nuts and raisins and 
figs,’’ he concluded. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed his attentive listen- 
ers with one accord. 

“Don’t it jest make you hungry to think 
of it, fellers?’’ said Beany, heaving a sigh. 

“You bet it does,” they responded with 
fervor. 

““Do you know what Fatty Melcher did 
last year?” continued Beany. ‘‘He and 
Pewt went begging, and they dressed up in 
old clothes, and they got a lot of cookies, and 
a whole mince pie, and a half of a squash pie, 
and a big turnover, and they went down 
back of Fatty’s father’s shop and et it all.” 

“Gosh!” again exclaimed the boys as 
the same idea struck them simultaneously. 
““Le’s we fellers go!”’ 

“What if they ketch us?’’ demanded 
Plupy anxiously. 

“Twon’t do any hurt,” said Boog; 
“everybody expects somebody round beg- 


ging night before Thanksgiving, and they | 


don’t care much who it is.” 

““My father would lam the stuffing out of 
us fellers if he should find it out,” said 
Whack. 

“Fatty can’t,” said Beany, ‘‘because 
everybody would know him.” 

““T won’t do it,” said Billy Swett with 
decision. 

“Then ’twill have to be Pewt or Beany 
or Plupy.” 

‘‘T won’t go unless Beany will,”’ snapped 
Plupy. 

“T won’t unless Pewt does, too,’ an- 
nounced Beany decidedly. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Fatty. ‘‘Pewt 
and Beany and Plupy can go Wednesday 
night. Thanksgiving comes Thursday, and 
we will meet here Wednesday night and 
we can all eat what they get.” 

‘‘ Aw, now,’’ scoffed Beany, ‘‘I guess you 
fellers think you are pretty smart to get us 
to take the risk and do the work and then 
helpuseatitup! Iguessnot much, Fatty!” 

“Oh, come now!” said Whack; ‘‘ what’s 
the use of your being so mean about it? 
They will know Fatty every time, he’s so 
fat, and they will know he don’t need 
nothin’. If my father hadn’t said he would 
lick us if he ever heard of our going out 
begging we would doit. Your father hasn’t 
never said he would lick you for it, Plupy, 
has he? Or yours, neither, Pewt? Or 
yours, Beany?”’ 

The boys addressed admitted that no 
such injunction had been laid on them, but 
sagely opined that paternal relations might 
be a trifle strained in the event of their 
detection, whereupon the other boys loudly 
reassured them. ~ 

“Course your fathers wouldn’t be mean 
enough to lick you when they hadn’t never 
told you not to do it,” asserted Pile Wood. 

“T tell you, Whack,” said Fatty in an 
audible aside to that gentleman, “‘it takes 
a pile of pluck to do it. Plupy and Beany 
and Pewt is jest the fellers to do it.” 

“ Aw, come on now, Plupy!”’ said Boog. 
“Jest think what fun it will be! You can 
lie so good, too,” he continued affably. 

“Huh,” said Plupy, plainly pleased at 
the flattering words, “‘I can’t lie so good as 
Pewt. He can lie jest bully, and Beany can, 
too.” 

And so, after much urging and specious 
flattery, the three worthies, Plupy, Beany 
and Pewt, were persuaded to undertake the 
task, upon the other boys’ promise to go 
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OU can step into a clothing store, if it’s the right one, and 
get a full dress or Tuxedo suit ready-to-wear. 
Total time, less than an hour; total cost $30 to $50. 


The right clothing store is a Hart Schaffner & Marx clothing store. Find the 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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with them and hang around in the neigh- 
borhood of the houses they were to favor 
with their patronage. This latter arrange- 
ment was a suggestion of Fatty’s, who 
evidently distrusted the generosity of the 
three in any division of the spoil. 

The agreement so pleased that luxurious 
youth that, in order to show his appreciation 
of their noble conduct, he tiptoed into the 
kitchen of his own house and, in the absence 
of the cook, successfully raided the pantry 
and brought away a squash pie and about 
a peck of doughnuts stuffed into his pockets, 
which he distributed with the utmost im- 
partiality. 

The next Wednesday evening, just after 
supper, the boys met, as agreed, at Fatty’s 
barn and arranged a plan of the campaign. 
It was deemed advisable that the initial 


| demand should be made at the house of one 
| William Morrill, a most worthy and kind- 
| hearted citizen, whose only failing was a 


belief that every man, and in fact every 


| boy, was as honest as he. 


Straws were drawn for first chance. 
Plupy, always unlucky in games of chance, 
drew the shortest straw, and in high spirits 
the boys ‘‘shinned’’ over the fence and cut 
through Elm to Court Street, where the 
old gentleman lived with his sister, old 
Mother Moulton,the best-natured,most phil- 
anthropic and talkative old soul in town. 

Plupy, urged on by his friends, ap- 
proached the house with much diffidence, 
and in answer to his timid knock the door 
opened and disclosed the ample figure and 
wrinkled face of the old lady, peering at him 
through her iron-rimmed spectacles. 

‘Please gimme suthin’ fer Thanksgiv- 
ing?’’ stammered Plupy, pulling his hat 
down over his eyes, while a row of heads 

eered over the board fence of the school- 
ouse yard, awaiting with much anxiety 
the result of negotiations. 

“Why, bless your soul, you poor little 
boy! Come in, come right in,” said the kind 
old lady, vigorously hooking the dismayed 
Plupy, who tried to escape, into the room. 

‘“Now, my poor boy, tell me all about 
it,’’ she continued; ‘‘and take off your hat. 
It isn’t polite to keep your hat on in the 
house— didn’t you know that?” 

Thus urged, the desperate Plupy shame- 
facedly removed his hat, and, as he was 
perfectly well known to the old lady, she 
instantly recognized him. 

‘“‘Sakes alive, Harry Shute, if it ain’t you! 
What in the world are you up to such doin’s 
as this for?’’ she demanded sternly. 

Now, if Plupy had told her frankly she 
would have laughed and let him go, but, 
abashed at his position, and somewhat 
terrified at her sternness, he unfortunately 
tried to lie out of it. 

‘We ain’t goin’ to have no Thanksgiving 
at our house,”’ he said sadly. ‘‘ We ain’t 
goin’ to have no turkey, nor mince pie, nor 
nothin’.” 

“For massy sakes, child, what is the 
matter? Is any one sick?’ snapped the old 
lady, on fire with philanthropic zeal. 

“No, ma’am,” said Plupy with a sigh, 
“nobody is sick, but father has lost his 
place in the Custom House, and we can’t 
afford any turkey.” 

“What! George Shute lost his place, and 
with a wife and seven children to support! 
I don’t wonder you feel pretty bad about 
it! Does your mother know you are beg- 
ging?”’ 

“No, ma’am, she wouldn’t like it—but I 
thought if I could get a nice chicken, or a 
nice mince pie, I could leave it in the pantry, 
and perhaps she might think she had made 
hee 


“Well, Harry Shute, I allus did think 
you was ano’countsort of boy, but you have 
got a kind heart—a kind heart,”’ quavered 
the old lady, wiping her eyes on the corner 
of her apron. ‘I’m going right straight 
down to your house and see your poor, 
dear mother,” she continued, greatly to 
Plupy’s discomfiture, who knew that in- 
teresting developments would result from 
her visit. 

“T don’t believe mother could see you 
to-night, for she went to bed with an awful 
headache,” said Plupy, lying desperately 
and shamelessly. 

“Well, well, well!’”’ said the old lady. 
“They are going to have an awful hard 
time now. Hum, hum!”’ 

She packed two mince pies neatly in 
paper, filled a paper bag with cookies, 
urged them upon the shrinking Plupy, 
and then, with many kind words of en- 
couragement, led him out and closed the 
door behind him. Returning for her shawl 
and bonnet she made a hurried round of 
visits through the neighborhood, freely 
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‘Williams’ Shaving Soap Philosophy 


REFLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE PHILOSOPHER 


SHAVINGS—XII. 


ID you ever hear that 

“it takes a switch to 
make a dull boy smart?” 
Well iat aint soz aaviost 
shaving soaps will make 
anybody smart, and the 
cheaper the smarter; and 
after using them your face 
is so dry and tight that 
you want to have the but- 
tons let out. 


To experience this with- 
out swearing is called 
Stoic Philosophy. Epicu- 
reans ue WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAP. 
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McDougall 
‘Kitchen Cabinets 


No matter how conveniently you think 
your kitchen is arranged, a McDougall 
\Kitehen Cabinet will actually make your 
kitchen work a pleasure, and lessen it by half, 

The only way you can realize the immense 
saving and convenience of a McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinet, is to let us send you any one you select 


On 30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 
So you can use it every day and learn from actual 
experience how practical and indispensable it is. 
| Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


or, if your dealer does not have them on display, 
jgive us his name, and we will send you our 


‘Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free 
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ing in price from $15.75 to $54.00, and will give you 
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McDougall Kitchen Cabinet on 30 days’ free trial 
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imparting the information that George 
Shute had lost his place in the Boston 
Custom House, and what he would do to 
support a wife and seven children she, for 
her part, couldn’t imagine—and what was 
going to become of them all she didn’t, for 
the life of her, know. 

Upon his return to the boys, Plupy was 
greatly troubled over the magnitude of his 
lies, but the reassuring flattery of his com- 
panions and the appetizing smell of the 
provender soon put him at his ease. 

Pewt, having drawn the middle straw, 
next eer at the house of George Smith, 

lott Street. Unfortunately, Pewt 


above all things to tell a bigger story than 
Plupy had told, and, as he was not recog- 


| nized by Mrs. Smith, he began to pour out 


a pitiful story of how his father and two 
sisters were down with the smallpox, and 
was elaborating further and harrowing par- 
ticulars, when he was told to leave. The 
good woman added that, unless Pewt hur- 
ried away, she would have him arrested; 
then the door was slammed in his face with 
great violence, and, a few minutes later, a 
wild-eyed woman with a shawl over her 
head was acquainting the neighborhood 
that smallpox of the most virulent type 
had broken out in town. 

The boys were somewhat depressed at the 
barren results of Pewt’s first trial, but at 
the next place, Mr. John Kelley’s, having 
concocted an equally pital but less danger- 
ous recital of a poor father dying with con- 
sumption, he so excited the kind-hearted 
hostess that he came away with a whole 
roast chicken and an apple pie. 

It was now Beany’s turn, and at the first 
place he applied he invented a wholly orig- 
inal story. As he was not recognized, he 
took the opportunity of representing him- 
self as the son of the beloved pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, and, to 
disarm suspicion further, informed Mrs. 
Kelley, with engaging frankness, that his 
father had not been paid any salary since 
May, and that they couldn’t have any 
Thanksgiving. 

Now, as this good woman was an ardent 
supporter of the First Church of the same 
denomination, and inasmuch as veiled 
but bitter rivalry had for years existed be- 
tween the two churches, she lost no time, 
after she had dismissed ‘‘the pastor’s little 
son”’ laden with good things, in putting on 
her shawl and acquainting the prominent 
members of the church that the pastor of 
the Second Church was actually in need of 
the necessities of life, that his salary hadn’t 
been paid for a year, and that she should 
think that people who held their heads so 
high as the Second Church people had better 
pay their minister. She added that she had 
always thoughtthey were upstarts, and that 
now she knew it. 

So while the boys, affluent in dainties, 
were hugely enjoying their feast in the rear 
of Fatty’s barn, the most sinister rumors 
were flying through the little town. 

Three such disquieting rumors were suffi- 
cient to stir the whole community to a 
boiling heat, and great was the amazement 
of Plupy’s father the next day at receiving 
many visits of condolence from his friends 
—all of whom had already sent in written 
applications for the supposedly vacant 
office. Great, too, was the annoyance of 
the pastor of the Second Church, a most 
independent and high-minded gentleman, 
at receiving many donations and offers of 
financial aid from members of the alien 
congregation. But the feelings of the 
harassed and much abused selectmen, after 
spending the early hours of the forenoon in 
trying vainly to locate the infected district, 
were beyond expression. 

Indeed, for a long time the source of the 
information was unknown, but the prom- 
ised visit of good Mother Moulton gave the 
first clew to the elder Shute, who, promptly 
acting on this clew, elicited from the terri- 
fied Plupy sufficient information to impli- 
cate Pewt and Beany. 

It is doubtful if those three miscreants 
ever spent a more unhappy day. That 
they lost their Thanksgiving dinner was 
bad enough, but to be obliged to spend the 
greater part of that day, accompanied by 
irate parents, in making reiterated apologies 
and explanations was bitterness itself; and 
the sound thrashing each received formed 
the culminating tragedy of a sorrowful 
and memorable day. 

And as the three fathers, weary but 
triumphant, separated after their energetic 
search for the truth, they repeated to each 
other the familiar words: ‘Did you ever 
see such cussed boys?” 
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and an explanation of its wonderful working points is bound to open your eyes. 
An actual examination of the Peerless, and @ comparison of it with all other 
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any number of long advertisements can do. 
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unmatched principles and workmanship that put it ahead of any other car built. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 39 Lisbon Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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How A South Bend Watch Is 


Adjusted To Heat And Cold. 


DOES NOT VARY ONE SECOND A MONTH. 


A clock runs faster in winter than in summer. 

The pendulum is a weight suspended on a wire 
which swings back and forth to regulate the clock. 
If you want the clock to run faster you raise the 
weight and lower it if you desire it to go slower. 

All metals are affected by heat and cold. 

When it is cold the pendulum wire contracts, or 
draws up, which makes it swing faster. When it is 
hot it expands, becomes longer, and the clock runs 
slower. 

Clock makers overcome the effects of heat and cold 
by placing a tube of mercury on the weight of the 
pendulum so that when it is cold the mercury goes to 
the bottom of the tube and when it is hot it goes to 
the top. This always keeps the center of weight at 
the same place and overcomes the changes made by 
the temperature. 

Instead of having a pendulum, a watch is provided 
with a balance wheel to regulate the movement. A 
balance wheel is affected by heat and cold just like 
a pendulum. * 

In order to perfectly regulate the movement of the 
watch and insure correct time the balance wheel 
must be delicately adjusted so there will be no place 
on the wheel that is heavier than any other place. 

This is called poise. 


All watches are not adjusted to such conditions. 
When they become hot the wheel 
expands. The spoke which runs 
across the wheel keeps the rim from 
getting wider in that direction, so 
it bulges the other way. Cold has 
the reverse effect. 

The balance wheel in all adjusted 
South Bend watches provides for 
such conditions. It has a small opening in the rim near 
the spoke, so when it expands it takes up the open space 
and when it contracts it can do so without bulging. 

No adjusted South Bend watch is ever sent out 
until it has kept perfect time—no change of even a 
second a month—in a refrigerator at freezing point 
and in a heater at 100 degrees Fahrenheit. It must 
also keep perfect time in every position and not be 
affected by the jars received on rail road trains, 
horseback riding and automobiling. We guarantee 
them to be perfect time keepers. South Bend 
watches are sold only by reliable jewelers. You can 
get them nowhere else. If your jeweler does not sell 
them send us his nameand wewill mail you an interest- 
ing book, ““How Good Watches Are Made,” and 
also a little device illustrating the manner in which our 
watches adjust themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CoO., Dept. N, South Bend, Ind. 
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The Test of a Sincerely- 
Made Coat 


AY the Coat flat on a table, as shown 
in the picture. 

If the Collar then lies sévazgh¢ and 
true, at turn-over line, and at outer edge, 
you may rely upon the Coat being free 
trom Flat-/ron faking’. 

If the Collar lies wrinkled and wavy 
toward outer edge, when the turn-over 
line is straight, then look out for a speedy 
loss of shape. 

Because such a Coat has_ probably 
been cut, and made up, in a faulty manner. 

And, its faulty form, and faulty work- 
manship, had to be covered femporarily 
by Flat-Iron faking, in order to sell it. 

You know ‘‘Dr. Goose”’ (the Tailor’s 
hot pressing iron) is the ready ‘‘quack”’ 
for cases like these — shrinking out lempo- 
rarily a fullness here, or stretching out a 
tightness there, that should have been 
permanently removed by sincere hand- 
needle-work instead. 

All this Flat-Iron faking zz7/¢ts out as 
soon as the garment is worn in damp 
weather. 

Then the Collar binds down on the 
back of your neck — 

— Then the left Lapel bulges up away 
from the vest — 

— Then the Cloth wrinkles and looks 
humpy over your shoulder blades, and— 

—-Then the Armholes pinch you at 
every movement. 

These are some of the defects which 
are usually masked by the hot Flat-Iron, 
till the Consumer has bought, paid for, and 
worn the tricky garment. 

No other makers of Clothes have, so 
far as we know, volunteered a ¢es¢ by which 
Flat-Iron faking could be detected by the 
Consumer before he had bought and paid 
for the garments. 

We volunteer such a dest because every 
garment we make is faithfully worked into 
shape by hand-needle-work, instead of by 
the tricky flat-iron. 

And we honestly believe that 80 per 
cent. of all other Clothes are shaped by the 
hot pressing iron. 

It costs a great deal more to perma- 
nently shape Clothes, as we do, by sincere 
hand-needle-work, than to fake them 
temporarily into shape by the Flat-Iron. 

That’s why we want credi¢, and apprect- 
ation from you, Mr. Reader, for the szzcerity 
of our workmanship, and of our style- 
retention method. 

We could not hope to get credit for the 
great difference in construction without 
providing you with a ¢angible means by 
which any Consumer can, for himself, zes¢ 
that difference. 

The extra cost of making Clothes by 
our Sincerity System saves you much on 
the pressing up of your Clothes, from time 
to time, during the life of them. 

Because, a garment fully shaped by the 
needle requires pressing only at very long 
intervals, if at all. 

A garment faked into shape by the hot 
Flat-Iron must be ve-shaped, by the same 
faky system, (pressed) every time it ts worn 
in damp weather, or it will look shapeless 
and detormed. 

If it is worth anything to you, Mr. 
Reader, to wear Clothes that hold their 
shape, and look as good as they ave, till 
worn out, then be careful to find, on your 
next purchase, the label of the ‘‘ Sincerity 
Clothiers.”’ That label reads :— 

LI" —r* 
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Mart Haney’s 
Mate 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Mattie married a carpenter and has about 
seventeen young ones. Mary died, you 
know?” 

““No, I didn’t know.” 

‘Yes, died about four yearsago. She was 
like mother—a nice girl. Dad sent me a 
paper with a notice of her death. He never 
writes, but now and then, when Tim has a 
fight or Tom gets drunk and gets into the 
criminal column, I hear of them.” 

Larry did not say so, but Mart knew that 
he was lumped among the other poverty- 
stricken, worthless members of the family, 
and he did not undeceive him; but now that 
he was no longer a gambler and saloon- 
keeper, now that he was rich, he resolved 
not only to let his superior brother know of 
his good fortune and his change of life, but 
also (and this was due to Bertie’s influence) 
he earnestly desired to help his family. 

“We had good stuff in us,” he said, ‘‘ but 
we went wrong after the mother left us.”’ 

As he walked a strange radiance came 
into the world. The distant peaks of the 
Sangre de Christo range rose in dim and 
shadowy majesty to the south, and wonder- 
ing, astonished at the emotion stirring in his 
heart, the regenerated desperado turned to 
see the moon lifting above the crown of the 
great peak to the east. For the first time 
in many years his heart was filled with a 
sense of its beauty. 


CHAPTER IV 


ERTIE looked older and graver when | 


Haney entered the Eagle Hotel next 
afternoon, and his heart expanded with a 
love that was partly paternal. She looked 
so young and so pale. 

She greeted him unsmilingly and handed 
him the pen with which to register. 


“How are you all?”’ he asked anxiously. | 


“Mother gave out this week. It’s the 
heat, I guess. Hottest weather we’ve had 
since I came to the State.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” 

- She avoided his question. “We're too 
low here at Junction. Mother ought to go 
a couple of thousand feet higher. She needs 
rest and a change. I’ve sent her out to the 
ranch.” 

‘““You’re not running the place alone?” 

‘“Why, cert—that is, except my brother’s 
wife is taking mother’s place in the kitchen. 
I’m runnin’ the rest of it just as I’ve been 
doing for a year.” 

He looked his admiration before he 
uttered it. ‘‘You’re a wonder!”’ 

“Don’t you think it! How does it happen 
you’re down to-day? You said Saturday.” 

“‘T’ve sold my saloons—signed the deeds 
to-day. I’m out of it.” 

She nodded gravely. ‘I’m glad of that. 
I don’t like the business—not a little bit.” 

He took this as an encouragement. ‘‘No, 
I’m neither saloon-keeper nor gambler 
from this day. I’m a miner and a capitalist 
—and it’s all for you,” he added in a lover- 
voice, bending a keen glance upon her. 

The girl was standing very straight be- 
hind her desk and her face did not change, 
but her eyes shifted before his gaze. ‘‘ You’d 
better go in to supper while the biscuit are 
hot,” she advised coolly. 

He had tact enough to take his dismissal 
without another word or glance, and after 
he had gone she still stood there in the same 
rigid pose, but her face was softer and 
clouded with serious meditation. 

Winchell, the young barber, came in 
hurriedly, his face full of accusation and 
alarm. ‘‘Was that Haney who just came 
in?” he asked insolently. 

“Yes, he’s at supper—want to see him?” 

“See him? No! And I don’t want you 
to see him! He’s too free with you, Bert; 
I don’t like it.” 

She smiled a little curious smile. ‘‘Don’t 
mix it up with him, Ed—I’d hate to see 
your remains afterward.” 

“Bert, see here! You’ve been funny 
with me lately.’”’ (By funny he meant un- 
accountable.) ‘‘ And your mother has been 
hinting things to me—and now here is 
Haney leaving his business to come down 
here the middle of the week.” 

“Tt’s Friday,’”’ she corrected him. 

He went on. ‘I knew he was coming to 
see you all this time, but I didn’t suppose 
you’d think of marrying an old tout and 
gambler like him.” 

“He isn’t old and he isn’t a gambler— 
now.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“He’s sold out—clean as a whistle.” 

“Don’t you believe it! He’s just pa- 
laverin’ to get you to think better of him. 
Bert, don’t you dare to go back on me,” 
he cried out warningly; ‘‘don’t you dare!” 

The girl suddenly ceased smiling and 
asserted herself. ‘‘See here, Ed, don’t you 
try to boss me. I won’t stand for it. What 
license have you got to pop in here every 
few minutes and tell me what’s what? You 
tend to your business and you’ll get ahead 
faster.”’ 

He stammered with rage and pain. “If 
you throw me down—fer that—thing I'll 
kill you both.” 

The girl looked at him in silence for a 
long time, and into her brain came a new, 
swift and revealing concept of the man’s 
essential littleness and weakness. His 
beauty lost its charm and a kind of disgust 
rose in her throat as she slowly said, with 
cutting scorn: 

“Tf you really meant that! But you 
don’t—you’re only talking to hear yourself 


talk. Now you shut up and run away— | 
this is no place for chewing the rag, any- 
| way—this is my office.”’ 


For a moment the man’s face expressed 
the rage of a wildcat and his hands clenched. 


“Don’t you do it—that’s all!” he finally | 


snarled. “You’ll wish you hadn’t.”’ 

“Run away—little boy,” she said irri- 
tably. “You make me tired to-day—I 
don’t feel like being badgered by anybody.” 

His mood changed. “Bertie, I’m sorry. 
I forget—but don’t talk to me that way— 
it uses me all up.” 

“Well, then, you stop puffing and blow- 
own with mother 
sick and a new cook in the kitchen.” 

‘“‘Eixcuse me, Bert, I hadn’t ought to.’’ 

mlhat sal rieht.? 

“But it riled me like the devil to think 


“Don’t think,” she curtly interrupted; 
Scut hairy 

He saw that she was in a bad mood for 
Itis plea and turned away so sadly that the 
girl relented a little—she called out: 

“Say, Ed!” He turned and came back. 
“‘T didn’t intend to hurt your feelings, but 
this is one of my busy days and I’m touchy. 
Here’s my hand—now shake, and run.” 

His face lightened, and he laughed, dis- 
playing his fine white teeth. ‘‘You’re a 
world-beater, sure thing, and I’m going to 
have you i 

“Cut it out!” she slangily retorted, and 
sharply withdrew her hand. 

She was equally curt with two or three 
of the ‘‘traveling men,’”’ who brazenly tried 
to buy asmile with their cigars. ‘Do busi- 
ness, boys; this is my office,” she said, and 
they took the hint. 

When Haney came out from his supper 
he stepped quietly in behind the counter 
and said: ‘‘I’ll take your place. Go to 
your supper. Then put on your hat and 
we'll drive out to see how the mother is.” 


The girl acknowledged a sense of relief as 


she left him in charge and went out to her 


seat in the far corner of the dining-room— | 


a relief and a dangerous relaxation. And 
even as she sat waiting for her tea the col- 
lapse came, and bowing her head to her 
hands she shook with silent sobs. 

The waitresses stared, and young Mrs. 
Gilman came hurrying. 
ter, Bertie; are you sick?” 

“Oh, no—but I’m _ worried—about 
mother.” 

“You haven’t heard anything 

“No, but she looke1 so old and so worn. 
She ought to have quit here a month ago.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry. It’s higher 
out to the ranch, and the air is so pure— 
she’ll mend at once—you'll see.” 

Slowly Bertie recovered her self-posses- 
sion. She drank her tea in abstracted 
silence and when she rose she said: “I’m 
going out there, Cassie; you'll have to 
look after things. I’ll get Joe to ’tend 
the office.” 

“You ain’t going alone?”’ 

“No, I’m going to have the doctor go 
out—and then Mart Haney is going to 
drive me.” : 

**Oh!’? There was a kind of surprise and 
consternation in the face of the young wife, 
but she only asked: ‘‘You’ll be back to- 
night?” 

“Yes, if mother is no worse.” 


” 


CHAPTER V 
ANEY had the smartest “rig” in town 
waiting for her as she came out, but 
as he looked at her in her white dress and 
pretty hat of flowers and tulle, he said 
soberly: ‘‘’Tis lined with cream-colored 
satin the carriage should be.” 


‘“What’s the mat- | 
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She colored a little at this, but quickly 
replied: ‘‘Blarney. Anybody’d know-you 
was an Irishman.” 

“T am, and proud of it.” 

“T want to take the doctor out to see 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Not in this rig,’”’ he protested. 

She smiled. ‘‘Why not? No, but I want 
to go and leave a call.” 

The air was deliciously cool and fragrant 
now that the sun was sinking and the town 
was astir with people. It was the social 
hour when the heat and toil of the day were 
over, and they all had leisure and wonder- 
ing eyes for Haney and his companion. The 
girl felt her position keenly. She knew that 
asingle appearance of this kind was equiva- 
lent to an engagement in the minds of her 
acquaintances, but as she looked at her 
lover’s handsome face and watched his 
powerful and skilled hands upon the reins, 
she didn’t care what the judgment of the 
people might be. She acknowledged his 
kindness and was tired and ready to lean 
upon his strength. 

“When did your mother quit?” he asked, 
after they had left the town behind. 

“Sunday night. You see, we had a big 
rush all day, and on top of that, about 
twelve o’clock, an alarm of fire next door. 
So she got no sleep. Monday morning she 
didn’t get up, Tuesday she was up but too 
miserable to work, so finally I just packed 
her off to the ranch.” 

“That was right—only you should have 
sent for me.” 

She was silent and her heart began to 
beat with a knowledge of what was coming. 
She felt weak and unprotected here—in the 
office they were on more equal terms. She 
enjoyed in a subconscious way the swift 
rush of the horses and the splendor of the 
sunset, but the quiet authority in the man’s 
voice occupied her consciousness—even as 
she lifted eyes to the mesa toward which 
they were driving. 

He went on. ‘‘ You know my mind, little 
girl. I don’t mean to ask you till to-morrow 
—that’s the day set—but I want to say that 
I’ve been cleaning house all the week, 
thinkin’ of you. I’m goin’ to be a man 
among men from now on. You won’t need 
to apologize for me. I’ve never been a 
drinking man, but I’ve been a reckless 
devil. However, all that I put away. I 
want to do for you—and for your mother. 
I want to make you happy because that 
will make me happy. ’Tis true I’m forty, 
but that’s not old—I’m no older than I was 
at twenty-one—sure, and besides, you’re 
young enoughtomakeup.”’ Hesmiled, and 
again she acknowledged the charm of his 
face when he smiled. ‘‘ You’ll see me grow 
younger whilst you grow older, and so wan 
day we’ll be of an age.” 

Her customary readiness of reply had left 
her and she still sat in silence—a sob in her 
throat—a curious numbness in her limbs. 

He seemed to feel that she did not wish 
to talk. ‘But you’re worried about the 
mother—and I'll not trouble you. Which 
road now?” 

She silently pointed to the left, and they 
drew near the foot of the great mesa whose 
level top was cutting the sun in half. 

The miner was filled with grateful hom- 
age. “’Tis a great world!” he exclaimed 
softly. “Sure, ’tis only yesterday that I 
found it out, and lifting me head took a look 
at the hills and the stars for the first time 
in twenty years.” 

It was wonderful to the girl—could it be 
that she was capable of changing the life of 
a powerful man like this? It filled her with 
a sort of marveling as well as with an ex- 
altation which made a woman of her. She 
seemed suddenly to have put the hotel and 
all its worriments far, far behind her. 

Seized by an impulse to acquaint her 
with his family Haney began to tell about 
his father and his attempts to govern his 
five sons. ‘‘ We were devils,” he admitted, 
“broncos, if ever such walked on two legs. 
We wouldn’t go to school—except Charley 
—he did pretty well, and we shed and 
payed ball and went to the circus a 

e chuckled. ‘TI left home witha circus. 
I wanted to be a lion-tamer, but had to con- 
tent myself with driving the cook wagon. 
I’ve never been back and I’ve never seen the 
old man since, but now that I’ve made me 
pile I think I’ll go home and see the old 
chap. He loved to read—I’ll take him some 
books and I’ll buy him new spectacles; it’s 
ace to the three-spot he’s using the same 
horn-rimmed ones he wore when I left.” 

Bertha was interested. ‘How long did 
you stay with the circus?” 

“Till it busted in Salt Lake. Then I 
worked among the Mormons to get money 
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package we’ve yet offered. Ball Bearing 
Garters are also made on the principle of 
most comfort and wear. Like President 
Suspenders, every pairis guaranteed. The 
sense of security and comfort that he will 
aera in both Suspenders and Garters 
will make your gift a lasting and pleasing 
remembrance. At all first-class stores or 
mailed direct for 75c. 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG, CoO, 
Box 357, Shirley, Mass, 


Wooden Beds Menace Health! 


The old fashioned 
construction of wooden 
beds and the nature of 
the material makes all 
wooden beds breeding 
places for disease 
germs and renders 
santtary sleeping 
conditions impossible 
when unhealthful 
wooden beds are used. ~ 
The only hygienic, 
perfectly ventilated 
and absolutely cleanly 
beds are 


ope enable art lovers to 
complete set of the b 
heads by BOTLEAU, with w! 
President Suspender boxes 
rated, we have issued | 
BOILBAU Calendar. 

is on the first sheet. Theo! 
are devoted exclusive 
BOILEAU heads in color. 
of the Calendar is 8 x 12. 
beautiful studies, suitable for: 
sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


The C. A. Edga 
Manufacturing Com 
4 Box 257, Shirley, 
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TRADE @ | Send for free 
The sure and quick way to raise CASH for 
society fund, is to issue A. CHURCH CALE 

photographs of your pastor and of your chur 
reproduce them grouped together in PHO 
200 of our new heavily embossed “ WED! 
CALENDARS, 8x 11 inches, complete, with s 
hanging. We send the 200 calendars to yo 
paid. Your members quickly sell this dait 
souvenir of your church and pastor for . 
Keep $25.00 for your profit and send us | 

within a month. Most societies re-order 

clearing $25.00 each time. Mail us photograp 
to-day. SEND NO MONEY. Write to-day for 
calendars and the story of others’ success. — 


GET YOUR ORDER IN EA 
New Method Co., 5731 South Park 


“ Money Raising plans for Chur 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


See above illustration. 

with beautiful, hard, marble-smooth finishes — and 
pure ‘“snowy-white”’ or ‘Sanitaire Gold’? —and 
scores of others. Every point of a ‘Sanitaire’ 
Bed is kept pure and clean by fresh air and sunlight, 
which penetrates it everywhere. ‘‘Sanitaire’’ Beds 
are beds of health for the modern home—all physi- 
cians recommend them. 
FREE To those who write we will send a sample ot 

“Snowy-white"’ or ‘Sanitaire Gold” finished tubing. 
Also our booklet ‘‘ How to Sleep Well.” | 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed 0o,, 525 Sanitaire Ave,, Marion, Ind,, U. 


end the majority of your life in 
othes. 


iy not have them right? Have 
Have them made 


good material that will wear for 
ynths, hold its shape, be a source of 
pasure to you and command the ad- 
gration of your friends. 
Ion’t be the last man in your town to 
eler new garments for the fall and 
ater season. © 

‘kk your dealer to show you samples 
our new fabrics — 500 styles from 
ich to make your selection. 

{ 

; 
Gdmey. Price & Company 
d 
| 


rchant Tailors Chicago 


Write for our book on clothes-economy, ‘‘ Men's Togs." 
Especially prepared for men who desire to dress well at 
moderate cost. Twenty-two pages of clothes wisdom. 
Worth $1.00; we mail it FREIi to applicants the very 
day we receive your request for a copy. Write Today! 


| VELVET COLLAR _| 

| Ask your dealer; and look in one of 
‘ithe pockets for our guarantee certificate, 
which means that the collar Will Not Crock 
fjand that it Will Give Satisfactory Wear. 
{ Write for interesting booklet —FREE ! 


N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. 


q- SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
| oo eo? Prince Street, New York 
3 


This velvet may be had at all 
the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


aif ‘ant a new velvet collar put on Jast year’s coat 
S e tailor for a Dragonia Crocknot. 


THE 
“ WHITEST ” 
COLLAR 
TR 
TRADE = MADE 


| EA 
“”" (ROYAL 33) 


IF YOUR DEALER WON’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 


“ 


NIGH & STRAUB, Dept.C.C., Troy,N.Y. 
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to come to Colorado. I’ve been here ever 
since. ’Tis a good State.” 

“T like it—but I’d like to see the rest of 
the country.” 

“You can.’ 

She did not follow this lead. ‘I’ve been 
to Denver once—went on one of these ex- 
cursion tickets.”’ 

“How did you like it there?” 

“Pretty good—but I got awful tired, and 
the grub at the hotel was the worst ever— 
it was a cheap place, of course. Didn’t dare 
to look in the door of the big places.” 

“You can have a whole soot of rooms at 
the Royal Flush—if you will.” 

Again she turned away. ‘‘There’s our 
ranch.”’ 

“Shy as a coyote, ain’t it?” he com- 
mented as he looked where she pointed. 
“T’d prefer the Eagle House to that.” 

“T love it out here,” she said. ‘I helped 
plant the trees.” 

“Did you? Then we'll lift the mortgage 
on the place. I want everything your 
pretty hands planted.” 

“Oh, rats!’’ was her reproving comment, 
and it made him laugh at his own senti- 
mental speech. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE ranch house stood at the foot of the 
mesa near a creek that came out of a 
narrow gorge and struck out upon the flat 
valley. It was a little house—a shack 
merely, surrounded by a few outbuildings, 
all looking as pe eat as an Indian en- 
campment, but there was an orchard— 
thriftily green—and some stacks of grain to 
testify to the brother’s energy and good 
husbandry. 

Mrs. Gilman was lying in a corner room, 
close to the stream which rippled through 
the little orchard, and its gentle murmur 
had been a comfort to her—it carried her 
back to her home in Oxford County (State 
of Maine), where her early girlhood was 
spent. At times it seemed that she was in 
the little, old, gray house in the valley and 
that her father’s sharp voice might come 
at any moment to break her delicious 
drowse. 

Her breakdown had been caused as much 
by her mental turmoil as by her overtaxing 
duties. She was confronted by a mighty 
temptation—through her daughter. To 
urge this marriage upon Bertha would be 
to bring it about. The girl had said: “Tl 
do it if you say so, mother.” 

“T don’t want you to do it if you’d rather 
not,”’ had been her weak answer. 

All her life she had known poverty of the 
pinching kind, as she told her son. “I 
never had a silk dress in my life—nor a de- 
cent chair, nor a day off from work—still I 
can’t ask Bertie to marry a man she don’t 
respect and that I can’t trust—and Captain 
Haney’s way of life isnot godly. It may be 
jair from his point of view, but I never ex- 
pected to even think of a man like that as a 
son-in-law; but there!—it may be that 
Bertie can change his way of life 

The son was a tall, gawky-looking youth, 
slow and silent, as his father had been, and 
he now said sententiously: ‘I’ve always 
heard that the reforming business don’t 
generally work out—the wife goes down 
with the man.” 

In this way, day and night (save for the 
respite of a little sleep, which the stream 
brought), the good mother debated the 
matter. She was worried, too, about the 
hotel, and that kept even the stream from 
putting her to sleep at times, and as the end 
of the week drew near, with the certainty of 
Haney’s return for an answer, her per- 
plexity deepened, and when she heard the 
carriage drive into the yard she fell to 
groaning in the anguish of an appeal to God 
to help her to the right decision. ‘Oh, 
God, don’t take me now—give me time to 
see my baby settled in life,” was her plea— 
for she saw only disaster followed by her 
death. There would be no one to hold the 
family together. 


Bertie entered quietly in that singularly | 


mature, almost manly, way she used, and 
bending to her mother asked cordially: 
“Well, how are you to-day, mother?”’ 
The sick woman took her daughter’s 
hand and drew it to her tear-wet cheek. 
“Oh, my baby! I can’t bear to leave you 


now. 

“Don’t talk that way, mother. You’re 
not going toleaveme. The doctor is coming 
out to see you, and everything is going all 
right at the house—so don’t you worry. 
You set to work to get well. That’s your 
little stunt. I’ll look after the rest of it.” 

Bertie had never been one to bestow 
kisses, and her only sign of deep feeling now 
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Segar Band Plates 


__ The most fascinating employment for spare moments—the daintiest of useful 
gifts toa man—the handsomest result for the least expenditure of time and money, 
isa SEGAR BAND PLATE. 

You can make them in from thirty minutes to three hours, and they are prized 
as useful and beautiful gifts, either as ash-trays, card-receivers or plaques for 
decoration, 

There is no limit to the amount of artistic taste and skill that may be easily 
displayed in making these plates. 


HOW TO GET THIS CENTREPIECE 
And Set of Handsome Segar Bands FREE 


All you need is the plain glass plate, the centrepiece, the segar bands and our 
booklet ‘‘ The Art of Making Segar Band Plates.’’ The booklet we will send you 
FREE upon request; the centrepiece and the collection of bands we will also 
send FREE upon receipt of your order for a box of any one of our following 
brands of well known segars. Every box guaranteed — All Segars Are Banded. 


Domestic Clear 
Havana 


) MAGNITA 
{ MAGNITA 


Club House Box of 50—$5.50 Per 100— $1100 
Conches Especial « 50— 350 “ 100— 7.00 


Seed Havana 2 . F 
Except’nally Mila s BOLP7’S Specials 


Key West Clear 


Invincibles Box of 25—$2.10 Per1lO00— $8.40 


EER Varia: | ARMAS de ORO Rothschilds Box of 50—$4.50 Per100— $9.00 
PARTAGAS Belvederes Box of 25—$3.75 Per 100— $15.00 
peta tear anh | Romxo & JULIETA Perfectos “ 25— 5.00 * 100— 20.00 
REY del MUNDO Boulevards “ 25— 400 “ 100— 16.00 


Sumatra Wrapper (LADY CUBA 


Long Filler Segar § Lady Cuba 


Box of 25—$1.00 Perl0O0— $4.00 


Money order, check or draft on New York for the right amount should accompany 
each order, and the centrepiece and collection of bands will be sent at once with the 
segars prepaid. Segar catalogue free. For references we refer you to your own bank, 


Waldorf-Astoria Segar Company 
Plate Dept. No. 1 West 42nd Street, New York City 


earline | 


“4 : 
Blizzard Proof | freuy 
e CARVED 
Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
~ with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


Silver Pin, 50c. 


The Swastika Cross is the Good Fortune 
symbol of the Navajo Tribe. This pin is 
hand wrought from pure silver, % in. di- 
ameter, engraved by Navajoworkmen 
and set with a genuine turquoise. 

Very odd and pretty. We send this 
» stick pin prepaid 50c. to intro- 


ae 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


duce our big assortment of Bees 
i rawnwork yaj kets 

yo NES iad" lark Registered. can drawnwork, Navajo blan 
chet = bho t meee ing and other goods of native make. 
Batre nee nee Worm) We Other mountings in this design of 


4 cold and work together. Warm, du- 
S rable, comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
M or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. 57 

25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


pure silverware. Rings with turquoise 
in cross 60c., without 50c.; state size; hat 

pin $1.00; 5-inch teaspoon, Swastika Cross 
handle, $1.25. Catalogue alone, 4c. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 77 8, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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Fox Lasso 
Eye-glasses 


Have eye-sight like 
annoyance 


Be comfortable. 
you once had—free from 
and worry of shaking, breaking glasses. 


Fox Lasso eye-glass adjustments make it easy 
for you to see clearly. They hold the glasses 
firmly before the eyes, and are comfortable to the 
nose —don’t pinch, yet are steady and secure. 


Mr. Ivan Fox invented them after many years of 
close study and devoted work. 

They are glasses to wear all the time—to work, to 
read, to eat, to doanything. Different from all others. 
The patent Lasso Guard, the Tubular Spring, and 
Screw Lock linds to both Guard and Spring put them 
beyond all comparison with ordinary eye-glasses. 


Our ‘‘ Book B,’’ ‘“‘ Eyes Worth Having,” written by Mr. 
Fox, tells all about them. It is interesting and valuable. 
Free if you give us the name and adilress of your optician. 

First class opticians everywhere sell l’ox Lasso Eye-glasses. 
If your optician hasn't them, write us and we'll see that you 
get them. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 


Will outwear three 
of the ordinary kind 


More elastic, non-rusting metal parts 
Absolutely unbreakable leather ends 


Guaranteed best 50c suspender made 


Can be had in light and heavy weight 
for man or youth, extra length saine price 


Suitable for all classes 


If your dealer won't supply you 
we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 
Send for valuable free booklet 


“Correct Dress and Suspender Styles” 


Hewes & Potter 


Largest makers of Suspenders 
in the World. 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 


4% \lnterest 


paid on savings accounts of 


One Dollar and Upwards 
By THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


and Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 


Send for free booklet ‘‘M”’ describing our 
system of 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Assets over 


Forty Million Dollars 
BUY FROM THE 


manuractureR CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
y chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
4 colors and showing any letters or 
‘ numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. |} 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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lay in the tremble of her voice. She drew 
her hand away, and putting her arm about 
her mother’s neck patted her cheek. ‘‘Cas- 
sie’s doing well,’ she said abruptly, “and 
the girls are fine. They brace right up to 
the situation and—and everybody’s nice 
to us. I guess a dozen of the church ladies 
called yesterday to know how you were— 
and Captain Haney came down to-day on 
purpose to find out how you were.” 

The sufferer’s eyes opened wide and 
looked at her daughter keenly. “Bert, he’s 
with you!” 

“Yes, he drove me out here,’’ answered 
the girl quietly, but her face grew pale. ‘“‘Is 
that so awful?” 

The mother broke intoa whimper. ‘Oh, 
darling, I don’t know what to think. I’m 
afraid to leave this to you—it’s an awful 
temptation toa girl. Don’t doit! I guess 
I’ve decided against it. He ain’t the kind 
of man you ought to marry.” 

“Sh! mother, he’ll hear you.” The girl 
spoke solemnly. ‘‘Now see here, mother, 
there are lots 0’ worse men than Mart 
Haney 4 

“*But he’s so old—for you.” 

“He’s no boy, that’s a fact, but he isn’t 
old—we went all over that. The new fact 
in the case is this—he’s sold out up there— 
cleared out his saloon business, and all for 
me. Think o’ that—and I hadn’t given him 
a word of encouragement either. Now that 
speaks well for him, don’t you think?” 

The mother nodded. ‘‘ Yes—it surely 
does, but then Ht ; 

The girl went on. ‘“‘ Well, now, it ain’t as 
though I hated him—for I don’t—I like 
him, I’ve always liked him—he’s treated 
me right from the very start, and he didn’t 
come down to hurry me or crowd me at all, 
and so he says. Well, I told him I wouldn’t 
answer yet a while.” 

The mother lay in silence for a few mo- 
ments, and then with closed eyes, streaming 
with hot tears, she again prayed silently to 
God to guide her girl in the right path. 
When she opened her eyes the tall form of 
Captain Haney towered over her, so hand- 
some, so full of quiet power that he seemed 
able to do anything. His face was strangely 
sweet as he said: ‘“‘ You must not fret about 
anything another minute. You’ve but to 
lie quiet and get strong.’”’ He put his broad, 
soft, warm and muscular hand down upon 
her two folded ones and added: ‘‘Let me 
do fer ye as I would fer me own mother. It 
will not commit ye to a thing.” He seemed 
to understand her mood—perhaps he had 
overheard her plea. ‘“‘Here’s the doctor— 
so put the whole thing by for the present. 
I ask nothing till you are well.” 

If this was policy on his part it was suc- 
cessful, for the poor tortured mother’s 
heart was touched and her nerves soothed 
by his voice, as well as by the touch of his 
hand, and when they left the house she was 
in peaceful sleep, and the doctor’s report 
was reassuring. ‘‘Butshe must have rest,” 
he said positively, ‘and freedom from 
care.”’ 

“She shall have it,’ said Haney with 
equal decision. 

All this bluff kindness on his part, in addi- 
tion to his graceful, powerful form, pro- 
foundly affected the girl. Her heart went 
out toward him in tenderness and trust, and 
as they were on the way home she turned to 
him and said: 

““You’re good to me—and you were good 
to mother—you needn’t wait till to- 
morrow for my answer. I'll do as you want 
—but not now—next spring, maybe.” 

He put his arm about her and kissed her, 
his eyes dim with gratitude. 

“You’re the sweet child! You’ve made 
Mart Haney over new—so you have!” 


Mr. Low’s R. L. S. 


R. WILL H. LOW, the artist, has an 
attractive home in Lawrence Park, 
Bronxville, New York, just at the foot of 
the cliff where the cottage is located which 
was Kate Douglas Wiggin’s home, and 
across the way from the summer home of 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. Among 
the curios and art treasures with which the 
house is filled none is more greatly prized 
than the bas-relief aver the mantel; it is 
one of Robert Louis Stevenson, made by 
Mr. Low from life, and beneath the figure 
is cut a verse written by Stevenson to Mr. 
Low. All of which is an interesting link to 
those who know that it was Mr. Low who, in 
the forest at Barbizon when he was an art 


_ student there, introduced Stevenson to 


Mrs. Osbourne, who became his wife. 
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Premium 
Calendar 


for \ 
1906 o% 


Attractive pastels —handsome- 
ly lithographed in 12 colors —size 
12x35 inches —reproduced from the 
original drawings by Philip Boileau, 
an artist whose art subjects are in 
large demand in this country. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar for 
1906 combines the truly artistic 
with the color effects which are 
only obtained in pastel. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address for 10 cents in 
money or stamps, or 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers, or I metal cap taken from 
jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Address Swift & Company 
Department 32, Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, IIL. 


Art Plates — Single art plates, size 10x1§ 
inches, suitable for framing as holiday gifts, 
have been prepared, with no adyertising 
whatever on them. ‘The complete set of 
three will be sent prepaid for fifty cents. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5 and ro pound air-tight pails. 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be 
Perfectly Well ? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our book. It is very inter- 
esting. The life it recommends you can live in 
your own honze. YOu ought to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone — how to get well and how 
to s/ay well. No organization anywhere has 
been so successful. None other is so near the 
truth. And the basis of all this is right food — 
right living —keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly — logically —interestingly so that you 
may wuderstand. isn’t it worth the mere 
effort of writing us simply to know? Won’t 
you ask for our book to-day? Address The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. Ag2, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


“Football for Player and Spectator” 


The only book ever written that makes football plain 
and enjoyable to the spectator, as well as the player. 
320 pages; 86 fine illustrations; Gold cover design. 
Cloth, $1.50; Library Edition, 
$2.00. The author, Fielding 
H. Yost— 


“Hurry Up” 
Yost 


The most successful Football 
Coach in America has im- 
pressed his enthusiastic person- 
ality into every page of this 
delightful book. It’s a book 
the whole family will enjoy. Sold 
by all Book Stores or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price by 
UNIVERSITY PUB, CO., 1101 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. //’»ite q 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 


An Education © 
Without Cash — 


THE SATURD 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all 
expenses paid, in any 


college, conservatory or 


business school in the 
country in return for a 
little work done in lei- 
sure hours. You select 
the school—we pay 
the bills. If you are 
interested, send a line 
addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


$6.50 for a quarter like this and 
$25 for the halfs, $40 for the 
Stellas 1879, $30 for gold dol- 
lars of 1875 and $50 for the 
three dollars. $1 to $250 

for Territorial coins 1849 | 
1861, and from $1 to $300 for 
hundreds of other rare cole 
stamps and paper money. If 
you are interested in large le- 
gitimate profits send a stamp 
for an Jllustrated circular to 


W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., B, Boston, Mass. 
ee OEY 2 eee 


Is It Worth 10c 


to remember four 
friends at Christmas? 
We will send you four 
beautifully colored im- 
ported Souvenir post 
cards for 10 cents. 
Money refunded if 

: not as represented. ™& 
ath Agents wanted. ae 


U. S. Souvenir Post Card Co., Suite C, 32 East 23d St., N.Y. 
BS See 
=», Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide “soox 


BOOK 


300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating all Fur Animals. 
AllAbout trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, all kinds of: . 

ms, decoys, etc. Price, $1.50, ‘To hide and fur 4 
een pers, $1. We buy Raw Furs, Hides. Price List free. 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 17, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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_ Dress Better 
-and Save Money 


; 
It will pay you in dollars and cents to wear better 
‘clothes. Every man or woman you come in contact 
with, either in business or socially, will think more 
of you and of your ability. Good clothes will help 
you make the year the most successful you have ever 
‘known. We will dress you better, 

‘andinbetterstyle and more econom- 

ically in one of our 


Made-to-Order 


Suits 
For Only $10.00 


We know how to build Suits 
and Overcoats that will give 
you a dressy, broad-shouldered, 
prosperous appearance, and that 
will be a comfort to wear. The 
Suits and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 and 
| $20.00 are more stylish, better 
tailored, and give more genuine 
satisfaction than any suit you can 
have made in the smaller cities at 
any price. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits for 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors 4 
and men in every walk of life, whog 
recognize us as experts in the tailoring 
| art. We guarantee to dress you stylishly, fit 
you perfectly, and save you }4 to ¥ the price on 
your new Suit or Overcoat, or refund every cent of your 
money. 
Write to-day for our full line of nobby Suitings and Over- 
coat Samples, and our New Style Book showing the latest 
New York and Chicago models, all sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co. 


201 Moses Building, Chicago 


References: By permission we refer you to Milwaukee 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 
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TYP ERS 


Appeal to your sense and your senses 


¥ Letters written upon the Smith Premier always 
present a sightly appearance, because of fault- 
less alignment and clean type-impression — 
due to mechanical accuracy. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Nor’westers 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Alas, the rapids, silent and insidious, 
were near for them! 

The enemy was an ancient enemy, that 
tortoise-like Company of Adventurers of 
England to the north of them. As far back 
as 1776 Joseph Frobisher had succeeded in 
persuading a whole canoe brigade of furs to 
turn south to Rainy Lake and Pigeon River 
instead of north to York Factory. And his 
successors had long held the belief that from 
the Height of Land, source alike of rivers 
and peltries, the currents of Indian trade 
could as easily be watershedded into their 
Great Lakes as into English Hudson’s Bay. 
Intermittently for a generation the rivalry 
had continued in the valley of the Peace 
and Saskatchewan. But not until 1803 
did the Nor’westers truculently swear upon 
their altars that the time had come to end 
the business of the doddering and spiritless 
Englishry forever. In that year they sent 
two expeditions overland and another in 
the sloop Beaver through Hudson Straits 
to build a fort within musket-shot of the 
opposing post on Moose River. 

The Indians of those regions examined 
their goods, considered their scale of ex- 
changes, and would have none of either. 
The ‘‘Northwest fuzils were toys for chil- 
dren’’ and their blankets ‘‘rotten.” But 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, “‘it gave good 
goods and plenty.’’ Not only that. “It 
was like the rock, there in the time of 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers,”’ 
while the invaders, in the frank opinion of 
those eave savages, would be “‘like fleas 
and grasshoppers, there one moment, and 
flown the next!” 

The Englishmen were not demonstrative. 
With the calm of the actuary over his table 
of logarithms, they calculated exactly how 
far they could with profit go. When the 
Nor’westers bid in sovereigns, the Hudson’s 
Bay men held a general council meeting, 
and decided that they would go them three- 
pence ha’penny better. But when pure 
mathematics brought them to that point 
where profit turned into loss, the backing 
of the Bank of England could not have 
induced them to go any further. For year 
after year the Highlanders got the beaver 
skins. Where the “‘H. B. C.” sent home 
hardly enough to warrant a wharf-end auc- 
tion, the ““N. W. C.”’ could show its eight 
hundred and a thousand packs. But the 
Nor’westers had paid for them. 

For where weakness comes once from 
age, it comes three times from inherent 
vices. And of the latter, for all their busi- 
ness genius, the Northwest Company had 
enough. In business, too, asin human char- 
acter, when vices are of sufficiently long 
standing they may generally be regarded 
as ineradicable. The Nor’westers had for 
thirty years gained enormous profits from 
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imperative day by day as the 
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more beautiful as the accumulating 
benefits glisten in the mouth. It is 
health and beauty and comfort. Call 
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perhaps your letter will 
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EAT S and when you buy them ask for 
a Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
Nien are the largest and best. Breed 
squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
4 high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
f straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 

a ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if uid) & 

_ you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
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they had sowed the wild oats of prodigality, 
and now this, too, returned against them. 
Where the Englishmen had tried to keep 
liquor out, the Nor’westers had used it 
broadcast to draw the Indians in to them, 
and this liquor had done no less to debauch 
their own traders than it had to corrupt the 
natives. In short, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
any was the virtuous apprentice and the 
Rorthirest Company the wicked; our own 
private sympathies may go ethically astray 
in such matters, but the Fates have no 
feeling of romance, and are inexorable. 
The historians—and you may read a great 
deal about it in the pages of Bryce, and 
Beckles Wilson, and Miller Christy —tell us 
that the struggle was brought to an end in 
this wise: The Hudson’s Bay Company 
allowed a certain noble lord, the Earl of 
Selkirk, to take 300,000 square miles of land 
and establish a colony of crofters directly 
across the path of the Nor’westers to Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. Consequéntly 
there was bloodshed at once, and riot, and 
the capturing of fur brigades, and the burn- 
ing of posts. Even that famous banqueting- 
hall at Fort William had to know the 
desecration of a picket of sheriff’s officers. 
And never was the lack of jails so keenly felt 
in God’s glorious, unfettered West before. 
Then, when these things had continued 
until 1819, to the great disturbance of all 
civil power, the two companies suddenly 
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came to consider their duties to each other 
and to civilization, and entered into a 
coalition. 

This is as the historians write it. But the 
conclusion is not convincing. ‘The silly 
wars of rival dynasties may have such end- 
ings, but a commercial struggle which has 
gone on without a truce for sixteen years 
ean end only with Nature’s ending, the 
survival of the fittest. If in 1819 ‘“‘coali- 
tion,’ or rather ‘‘amalgamation,’’ was out- 
wardly the word, a cry sent forth by a once 
fiery-spirited “partisan”’ gives us the in- 
ward truth of it: “Amalgamation! This 
is not amalgamation! It is submersion! 
We are drowned men!’’ 

It is possible that the result may have 
been decided almost wholly by nationality. 
It is possible, indeed, that the pure con- 
servatism and staying-power of the English- 
man in commerce are factors which in both 
the last century and our own have never 
been sufficiently taken note of. 

But, too obviously, there was another 
side of it. Here we have had a company of 
men who were a great deal more capable, 
individually, than their rivals. As the 
Nor’westers had shown in team work, too, 
they were vastly more spirited and enter- 
prising. They undoubtedly had the larger 
ideas. Wherever it came from, they had the 
genius for organization; and this, too, their 
conquerors recognized by adopting their 
systems of promotion, of apprenticed part- 
nerships, of rotation in ‘‘wintering,”’ of 
profit-sharing and summer meeting-places. 
One might easily have believed that little of 
the older company survived besides its 
name. Plainly in the vanquished com- 
pany the weakness was not in men, nor in 
general methods. 

If, too, we say that mistakes were made, 
that is saying little better than nothing at 
all. “I have made so many,” said Napo- 
leon at the height of his dominion, ‘that 
they no longer have the power.to worry 
me!” And in the world of business he has 
left us the Bank of France. The Nor’- 
westers met destruction simply because 
they set at naught certain of those simple 
but everlasting moral principles which at 
all times grip us, to uphold or to throw 
down, whether we be private men, or com- 
panies, or nations. e speak glibly of 
these principles as being “‘underlying”’; 
but that they actually do underly men and 
methods and human fate is something 
which, it would seem, each of us must learn 
for himself by hard experience. 
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“T wonder who told you?” my victim 
remarked. ‘‘But it doesn’t really matter. 
Everybody is bound to know it. You 
surely were the last person with him in the 
churchyard?” 

““Gracious!”” I admitted, again with 
splendidly mendacious veracity. ‘How 
we do find each other out in Kings Port!’’ 

It was not by any means the least of the 
delights which I took in the company of 
this charming girl that sometimes she was 
too much for me, and sometimes I was too 
much for her, It was, of course, just the 
accident of our ages; in a very few years 
she would catch up, would pass, would 
always be too much forme. Well, to-day 
it was happily my turn; I wasn’t going to 
finish lunch without knowing all she, at any 
rate, could tell me about the left eye and 
the man in bed. 

“Forty years ago,” I. now, with inge- 
nuity, remarked, ‘‘I suppose it would have 
been pistols.” 

She assented. ‘And J like that better— 
don’t you—for gentlemen?” 

“Well, you mean that fists are 4 

“Yes,” she finished for me. 

“All the same,” I maintained, ‘don’t 
you think that there ought to be some cor- 
respondence, some proportion, between 
ee gravity of the cause and the gravity 
Oo ” 

“Let the coal-heavers take to their fists!’ 
she scornfully cried. ‘‘ People of our class 
can’t descen 4 

“Well, but,” I interrupted, ‘‘then you 
give the coal-heavers the palm for discrimi- 
nation.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, perfectly! Your coal-heaver 
kills for some offenses, while for lighter ones 
he—gets a bruise over the left eye.” 
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G Dent: a good square Jook at that new ‘‘Self-Working Washer” of 
mine, in the picture above. 

You see how it works, —just by running water,—and not a great 
deal of that needed either. 

I can tell you how to work that Washer without running water, too. 

But I’m not going to use a lot of words to explain my Self-Working 
Washer to you here. 

Because I have a better way of explaining it. 

T’ll just ship it (without coaxing or lawyers’ work) to any responsible 
person in the United States or Canada, so they can see, and prove how 
it works for themselves. 

And I'll pay the freight on it, both ways, myself, too. 

I'll do that to show you I have no foxy ‘‘graft’’ up my sleeve, to make 
you keep the machine whether you want it or not. 

You just take it home from the station — that’s all. 

And then you’ll see what it will do for you. 

Start it up for the next Wash-Day, and let it wash all the dirty clothes 
in the house in a couple of hours. (A baby could start it.) 

And you needn’t care how big a washing you have, either. 

Because, this ‘“Self-Worker” will do all the Washing, and all the 
Wringing, without any labor of yours, or of any other human being. 


* * * 


You just throw the dirty clothes into the tub-full of soapy water. Then 
you turn on a tap, sit in a chair, and see that old Washer of mine do the 
work without any Wear or Tear on the finest clothes. 

Now, I know this sounds too good to be true, 

But my offer proves it must be true. 

Because, you see, —I couldn’t make anything out of that offer if the 
Machine wouldn’t do just what I say it will, on the month's trial. 


dealers’ profits. 


our product and ship on trial. 


price and save from 20% to 409%. 
blacked, polished and ready for use. 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


WE PAY THE 


‘Self Working Washer Cuts Out 
Your Laundry Bills 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better 
stove or range made, and wesave you from $5 to $40 on every 
purchase, because we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
We’re manufacturers, not ‘‘ mail-order deal- 
ers;’? we own and operate one of the largest and best equippeil 
stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 
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You'd send it back to me mighty quick, and I’d have to pay all the . 


freight and cartage both ways, as well as all the packing, unpacking an: 
breakage. 

That would cost me a pretty penny on the million dollars worth 
Washers I send out yearly. 

So you’ve got to believe my Self-Working Washer will do what I sa 
until you prove it won’t do it, as I’ll give you a chance to do. 

And, I say our Self-Working Washer will wash the dirtiest clothes 
clean as the best Washer-woman could do it, in half the time, and then 


' 


wring them out, without any work on your part. _ 


* * * 


Mind you, it’s really a Self-Working Washer that I want to send. 
Not a machine that will do “nearly all the work” —as the parrots say 
— but will do all your washing and wringing itself, without any help from yo 


proved what I say is true, in a full month’s trial at my expense. 

Then you may keep the Self-Working Washer, and pay me 60 c 
a week for it, out of what it saves you, —if you want to keep it. 

Or, you may use it a month free, and send it back to your nea 
Railroad Station if you don't want it, with my name on it, without a ¢ 
of risk or expense on your part. ; 

How is that for an offer? 

Could anything be fairer? ; 

Well, I want to hear from you at once about it. Because this offer 
going to keep our factory pretty busy, and lots of people won’t get thei 
names in until it’s too late for the trial offer. * p ; 

My name is R. F. Bieber, and I am the Treasurer of The “1900 W: 
Co.” Our office is at 5115 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. Write me ther 
or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., about the Washer that works its 
Say, —do it now while you think of it! vs 


Judge Alton B. Parker 
said recently, whil 
speaking of the use of mone 

to influence votes: j 
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“‘ How great that demoralization © 
has already become is fairly pre- 
sented by Mr. Steffens in his ar- 

ticles in McClure’s, contributed ~ 
during the last few months. 
Those articles ought to be read ~ 
and pondered by every good 
citizen.’’ "i 
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eDAISY AR RIFLE 


The Daisy will please any boy, and his father and mother will have 
nothing to worry about, for the Daisy is absolutely safe. 
thousand times without reloading and shoots straight — making target 
practice a great pleasure and most beneficial training for the boy. 

The Daisy has hammerless lever action, perfect sights, a finely nick- 

= eled barrel and selected walnut stock. The 1,000- 
os Three other styles, prices 
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4, the world over or 
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Davenport Beds 


are easy to operate 
Changed to bed as easily and 
quickly as opening a door —the 
same principle, too. Comfortable 
double bed, full width head and 
ot-board, splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, cov- 
ed with moss and curled hair and upholstered im leather (or soft 
s). Streittrad 


le-mark guarantees quality and workmanship. 

Bia. ° ° The most comfortable 
i chair you ever dropped 
itreit Morris Chairs into. Has a head rest 
at really rests the head. Back specially curved to fit body. 
_) fully relax muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. 
_ reit foot-rest is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or soft 
ods). Our guarantee with each chair — known by trade-mark. 


i J, if possible, if not 
Buy of Your Dealer order from us. 
We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States 
aa wal; we agree to pay return charges if not 
tagictory. Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs or 

lavenport Beds, or both, shows over . 
O styles, tells why Streit furniture 
ists) FREE. 
he ©. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 
150 Kenner St., 


4 Trade-Mark © 
Registered. 


reit Patent Foot-Rest forms 
‘\fted front when not in use. 
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Self=Filling Pen 


nply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
id the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 
tant use. It is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 
| _ The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 
the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
P released, instantly draws in the ink 
hrough the feed channels at the point. 
€ quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 
being forced outagain. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
| reservoir is used. Always responds 
ut kick or balk. Cleans itseif as 
sily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 
Tf your dealer does not handle the 
ON! PEN, let us make you our Special 
Offer to Fountain Pen Users. Full infor- 
2 tion, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
request. Sold by everywhere. 


IE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 
‘ Toledo, Ohio 


| 93 Reade St., New York. 
1652 Curtis St., Denver. 
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1 rencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe 
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CALENDAR 


Nothing like it anywhere at any 
price. Nothing as beautiful and artistic 
elsewhere for double the price. To in- 
troduce our SUNTAN leather draperies 
and grilles we offer this calendar (only 
one toa customer)at halfits actual value. 
Burnt tan leather representing the San 
Gabriel, Cal., Mission, erected 1771, or 
appliquéd red velvet Poinsettia (Cali- 
| fornia’s Christmas flower) on tan or 
green leather. The SUNTAN grille 
used is the same that is used in our 
E “1 SUNTAN LEATHER DRAPERIES. 
5 new, novel and popular. From the calendar you can 
j for man idea of the portiéres. 

Send us $l QQ 224 we will send either of the calen- 
aS. _ dars prepaid and agree to refund 
Bom, and the postage if you are not satisfied that you 


biggest dollar’s worth ever advertised. 
Complete catalogue of SUNTAN draperies, burnt 
and painted leather pillow tops and table covers, 
exic carved leather and California leather novelties 
ailed free with each calendar, or free for your dealer’s name. 
__LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO. 
__ 716 §, Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| Christmas Spoon 
‘_ erling Silver of Special 
j stmas Design 

two-thirds of the actual 


Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
25c. in coin or stamps. (Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas Gift. Fine Cata- 
log of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
265 Temple St., Portland, Maine 
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“You don’t meet it, you don’t meet it! 


What is an insult ever but an insult?” 


“Qh, we in the North notice certain de- 
grees—insolence, impudence, impertinence, 
liberties, rudeness—all different.’”’ 

She took up my phrase with a sudden odd 
quietness. ‘You in the North.’ 

“Why, yes. We have, alas! to expect 
and allow for rudeness sometimes, even in 
our chosen few, and for liberties in their 
chosen few; it’s only the hotel clerk and 
the head waiter from whom we usually get 


impudence; while insolence is the chronic 


condition of the Wall Street rich.” 

“You in the North!” she repeated. 
“And so your Northern eyes can’t see it, 
after all!” At these words my intelligence 
sailed into _a great blank, while she con- 
tinued: ‘‘Frankly—and forgive me for 
saying it—I was hoping that you were 
one Northerner who would see it.’” 

“But see what ?”” I barked in my de- 
spair. 

She did not help me. ‘If I had been a 
man, nothing could have insulted me more 
than that. And that’s what you don’t 
see,’ she regretfully finished. ‘‘It seems 
so strange.” 

Isat in the midst of my great blank, while 
her handsomeeyesrested upon me. In them 
was that look of a certain inquiry and a cer- 
tain remoteness with which one pauses, in 
a museum, before some specimen of the 
cave-dwelling man. 

“You comprehend so much,’’ she medi- 
tated slowly, aloud; “‘you’ve been such an 
agreeable disappointment, because your 
point of view is so often the same as ours.” 
She was still surveying me with the speci- 
men expression, when it suddenly left her. 
“Do you mean to sit there and tell me,” 
she broke out, “that you wouldn’t have 
resented it yourself?” 

“Oh, dear!’”? my mind lamentably said 
to itself, inside. Of what may have been 
the exterior that I presented to her, sitting 
over my slice of Lady Baltimore, I can form 
no impression. 

“Put yourself in his place,” the girl con- 
tinued. 

“Ah,” I gasped, ‘‘that is always so easy 
to say and so hard to do.”’ 

My remark proved not a happy one. She 
made a brief, cold pause over it, and then, 
as she wheeled round from me_ back to the 
counter: ‘‘No Southerner would let pass 
such an affront.” 

It was final. She regained her usual 
place, she resumed her ledger, the curly 
dog, who had come out to hear our conver- 
sation, went in again; I was disgraced. 
Not only with the profile of her short, bellig- 
erent nose, but with the chilly way in which 
she made her pencil move over the ledger, 
she told me plainly that my self-respect had 
failed to meet her tests. This was what 
my remarkable ingenuity had achieved for 
me. Iswallowed the last crumbs of Lady 
Baltimore, and went forward to settle the 
account. 

“T suppose I'm scarcely entitled to ask 
for a fresh one to-morrow,” I ventured. 
“‘T am so fond of this cake.” 

Her officialness met me adequately. 
“Certainly. The public is entitled to what- 
ever we po upon our bill-of-fare.”’ 

Now this was going to be too bad! Hence- 
forth I was to rank merely as “‘the public,” 
no matter how much Lady Baltimore I 
should lunch upon! A happy thought 
seized me, and I spoke out instantly on the 
strength of it. 

“Miss La Heu, I’ve a confession to make.’ 

But upon this beginning of mine the in- 
auspicious door opened and young John 
Mayrant came in. It was all right about 
his left eye; anybody could see that bruise! 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, hearty, but some- 
what disconcerted. ‘To think of finding 

ou here! You’re going? But I’ll see you 
ter?” 

“‘T hope so,” I said. 
I work.” 

“Yes—yes. Ill come. We’ve all sorts 
of things more to say, haven’t we? We— 
good-by!”’ 

Did I hear, as I gained the street, some- 
thing being said about the general, and the 
state of his health? 


“You know where 
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We’ve dared to fix a retail price that meant a “‘ square 
deal ”— “ Ever-Ready ” Safety Razor Set complete at 
$1.00, seven famous Ever-Ready blades, a nickel- 
silvered frame and blade stropper all compact ina 
handsome box. It’s the safest safety razor in history. 
Everybody becomes expert with the first shave — it’s 
impossible to cut the face. 

* Ever- Ready ” blades are guaranteed tothe limit,— 
they are the keenest, finest tempered and easiest shav- 
ing of all razor blades. ‘Vhe blades can be stropped 
like the ordinary razor, and will last for years — that is 
something that isn’t possible in any $5.00 razor made. 


It’s a $5.00 ‘“ safety 
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EVER R EADY 
EY. eS Rake 


99 Seven Blades 
Frame and Handles 
Fancy Complete Box 


$1.00 


For those desirous of doing away with rehoning and 
resharpening, we will exchange seven new blades for 
seven dull ones and 25c, 

Ever-Ready Seven Bladed dollar razors ire now on 
sale in thousands of Cut/ery, Hardware and Jewelry 
stores throughout \he world. 

We’ve not had time to supply all dealers as yet, so 
if you have the least difficulty in purchasing, send 
to us direct (one dollar) and you will receive your set, 
prepaid. Do it now. What more ideal Xmas present 
could there be for a man? Free booklet of value to 
shavers. 


The American Safety Razor Company, 62 to 64 Duane Street, New York 


NOTE TO DEALERS.—Send your orders for quick delivery direct or to the nearest of the following distributers :— Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., St. Louis; Wells & Nelleger Co., Chicago; Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville; John Pritzloff Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee; Farwell, Ozman & Kirk Co., St. Paul; Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn.; Lee Glass Andreesen Hardware Co., 
Omaha; Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston; Fray & Dudley Hardware Co., Nashville; The Brownson & Tounsend Co., New Haven, Conn.; 


Weyth Hardware & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, and others. 
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STYLE B.S. 
HEAVY BOX 
CALF BLUCHER. 
EXTRA HEAVY 


DOUBLE 

VISCOLIZED 

SOLE. that you are supplied. 
COLUMBIA entitled to the best. 
TOE. 

peavenel postal brings it to you. 


$300.and 


The Heavier Examples 
Give Most Foot Protection 


For inclement weather, when health demands 
the utmost foot protection, the ‘ Dictator” 
comes as a revelation. 
the material chosen to suit the exigency of the 
conditions, the splendid workrffanship, and the 
artistic designs give both foot protection and 
correct foot dress, 
for the occasion, 
“Dictator” heavier models 
resisting qualities. 
Ask your dealer for DICTATOR SHOES. 
doesn't carry them, give us his name, and we will see 


You get it in DICTATOR. 


NOTE— Our Fall and Winter book of correct 
shoe styles for every occasion is now ready. A 


( Dealers —Write for Our Agency Proposition 4 


$350 


The high character of 


With the “ Dictator’ shoe 
rubbers are superfluous. 
have great damp 
Try them! 

If he 


You want the best. You are 


Write today. 


RU Getting 


For Your Money 


““BANKING BY MAIL’’ 
on request 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


“THE HERCULES” 


Compressed Air Painting and Spray- 
ing Machine has greater covering 
capacity and is more economical in 
operation than any other machine 
made. One man does the work. In- 
white- 


to poultry 


dispensable to factories for 


washing interiors,— also 
raisers, ware-houses, etc. 
Price $30.00 — Fully Guaranteed. 
THE HUMPHRYESI-TG. CO., Dept. P. 
Mansfield, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 


Grant E. Hamilton 
Contributor to ‘‘ Life,” 
“Puck,” ‘* Ladies’ Home 


Journal,’’** New York Her- 
ald,” etc., and formerly 
Art Editor of ‘‘Judge”’ 


and ‘ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


$ $$ IN COMMERCIAL ART 


Young men and women who are properly equipped with a sractical knowledge of 
commercial art find no difficulty in securing positions which pay well from the start. 


If You Have Average Ability 1 Can Teach You Drawing 


My long and successful experience as artist and art-editor enables me to plan a course of 
lessons which are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a limited number ef pupils 


A FULL YEAR’S ART INSTRUCTION FOR $30.00 


Each pupil receives my ows personal attention, and his work is 
made individual—to suit his particular needs. 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘A )7EW DOOR TO SUCCESS,” 
which gives full particulars of my course. Write now, even if you 
do not contemplate taking up the work at once, as I shall accept 
only a limited number of pupils at any one time. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO OF PICTORIAL ART 


Address. 


Suite 707, Flatiron Building, New York City 


The Criterion of Form 


The 50 Calling Cards now being offered 
together with plate engraved in script for 
$1.00, as an introduction to our engraving 
department, are fully equal to cards sold by 
others at $1.50 to $2.50. The engraving 
is of the finest and the cardboard the best 
that money can buy —Crane’s Gray White. 
The naine 


HOSKINS — 


has become a synonym for correctness 

in everything appertaining to social 

engraving or social forms, whether for 

Wedding Invitations, 
Reception, Tea or Calling Cards 
For information and samples write. us— 
stating the occasion in mind. 
HOSKINS, 
904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, ¢ 


‘6 Say, this 
is great!’’ 


ree 

HUSTLER - 

ASH SIFTER 
Noid. 2) 


fe 


“HUSTLER” 


No dust,no dirt, nothing disagreeable about 
it. Simply put ashes in, shut the cover, give 
the crank a few turns and it’s done. You 
save all the coal from the ashes and it’s 
clean. Pays for itself the first season and 
it’s good for years. Notice the name — 
“HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t it 
send your name and his and ask for 
catalogue No. 5. 


HILL DRYER CO., 305 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


IF IT’S TO BE MENDED 


Deonnisond 


Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


will do it! The Patent Pin Tube makes ita pleasure to 
use Dennison’s Adhesives. The ‘* Pin Tube”’ makes this 
difference— contents always air-tight, cannot become too 
thick or sour—no cork, stopper or cap to get stuck fast, 
just a pin to pull out, and out it always comes, and leaves 
a clear passage for the contents. No brush that gets hard 
—apply the material direct from the little hole in the tube 
—just enough—no waste— none spilled—a 
clean operation. 
If Dennison’s adhesives are not for sale 
at your dealer's, a Patent Pin Tube of 
Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. Pleaseaddress Dept. 17 
at our nearest store. 
Dennison 
Manufacturing 
Company 
The Tag Makers 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 
1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. 


t Louis, 
413 North 4th St, 
Co 


Curative while cleansing, a positive boon to sensitive skin. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is everywhere endorsed for its 
true face value. 
Send 10 ds. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 
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FLAHERTY 
Paw Rusa Usk: b 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“And what ails the face uv you?”’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, ’tis in black throuble I am, Miss 
O’Bryan, but I can’t tell ye uv ut.” 

“Well, if you can’t, you can’t,” said Miss 
O’Bryan, ‘‘so good-by.”’ She looked at him 
keenly. Sarsfield sighed. 

“‘T’ll fair bust if I don’t tell some wan, me 
hearrut’s that sad,” he said. 

Then he poured forth his tale of Flaherty’s 
financial difficulties. Miss O’Bryan raised 
his thin face in her strong right hand. 

“Tell — that — to — the — marines,”’ she 
said, jolting his chin at each word. 

“But it’s thrue,” he protested. ‘He 
owes money to the alderman.”’ 

“‘Tell that to the marines,” repeated Miss 
O’Bryan. ‘More like ’tis the other way 
round. What boss in his sinses iver owed an 
alderman money? Did Mrs. Cahilland Mrs. 
Callahan belave you?” 

Patrick turned a deep red. He made as 
if to speak, and then, with a look at Miss 
O’Bryan’s smiling face, he darted away 
from her. For the rest of the day he could 
not think of her without squirming, but he 
comforted himself with the thought that 
he had at least detached Mrs. Cahill. Yet 
he was once more doomed to disappoint- 
ment. When he entered the restaurant late 
he found Flaherty talking with perturbed 
face to Osborne. 

“No, ’taint the women this time, Robert 
Immit,’’ he was saying. ‘At laste, ’tis 
thim and somet’in’ ilse. Someway, the re- 

ort have got around that me credit’s 

usted. I’ve had a turrble afternoon, all 
the byes comin’ in. Why, Robert Immit, 
if a t’ing like that was thrue d’ye t’ink I cud 
stay boss uv this warrud wan week?” 

“Why cudn’t ye, thin?” asked Patrick, 
trying to speak nonchalantly, as he took a 
seat at a table. 

““Wud the byes have confidence in a man 
that cudn’t hang on to his own property? 
I jist wish I cud foind out who started ut, 
that’s all. I dinnaw whin I’ve had so much 
throuble! And spakin’ uv women v 
Flaherty looked fearfully at the door. 

““What’s the matter?” laughed Osborne. 

“Sure, Mrs. Callahan come in and fair 
wep’ on me shoulder. ‘If nade be, Flah- 
erty,’ says she, ‘ye cud have all me little 
savin’s.’ ‘Have behavior, woman dear,’ 
says I. ‘Why, what nade do I have uv 
thim?’ Sure, till Micky Dyle comesthrakin’ 
in wid the news I cudn’t t’ink what she 
mint. Well, wasn’t ut good uv the cra- 
thur? Maybe she likes me fur mesilf.”’ 

Flaherty shot a satisfied glance into the 
mirror behind the till. 

“Oh, no, Uncle Dan,’’ wailed Patrick, 
“she’s the untidiest crathur—you’d have 
no comfort wid her. If I’m to have anny, 
give me Miss O’Bryan.” 


‘Well, you’ll not have anny,” said Flah- | 


erty firmly. ‘‘What I have suffered in wan 
week wid thim t’ree women convinces me 
that I don’t want to sphind twenty years 
wid wan.” 

But Patrick was not comforted. He was 
deeply depressed at the failure of his latest 
attempt to free Flaherty, and full of re- 
morse at having for a moment hurt his be- 


loved foster-father’s reputation for business. | 


As soon as he had eaten a hasty supper he 
slipped around to Mrs. Callahan’s house and 
informed her that he had been mistaken 
about Flaherty’s poverty. She received 
the news placidly, but Mrs. Cahill, while she 


became hopeful, grew suspicious of Patrick. | 


“Tf I tought you’d been lyin’ to me 
a-purpose, me young man,’’ she said, “‘ you’d 
fale the weight uv me fist.” 

“Fur why shud I decave you?’ asked 
Patrick innocently. ‘‘And fur why, if so, 
shud I come back to tell you the trut’?” 

As he was on his way home he met Miss 
O’Bryan, taking her evening out. He would 
have hurried past her, but she seized hisarm. 

“Sure, spake to yer frinds!”’ she said, 
backing him up against a flat-building. 
“How are you? Anny more lies fur me?’’ 

“Well, if it had to be anny, I’d radder it 
’u’d be you,” he said. 

“What wud ye be manin’?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, you know, all right. I don’t want 


; me Uncle Dan to git marrid.”’ 


“T’ve known that fursometoime, me lad.” 

“Well, but he don’t want to marry 
aither,’”’ said Patrick, blinking up at her, 
“He said I got him into this throuble adopt- 
in’ him and I was to git him out.” 


November 18. 


Save 


50 to 90 Per Cent — 


On Books for X-mas 


A Train Load of Boo 


Big Book House Failed 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to- 
date books. We are closing them out at from 
10 to 50 cents on the dollar. | 


; 


% 


These are Sample Prices "i 


i 


& | 


Z i} 

Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price 38 cents. The 38-cent 
list includes ‘‘ The Christian,’’ ‘‘Call of the Wild,”’ ‘« Brewster's 
Millions,’’ ‘‘Graustark,’’? ‘‘The Castaway,’’? ‘“‘David Harum,” ete, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols., half leather, regularly $36.00, 
our price $7.75. Charles Dickens’ complete works, 15 volumes, 
regularly $15.00, our price $2.95. Alex. Dumas and 25 other 
standard 5 vol. sets, regular $3.00, our price 75 cents set. a 


6 
Shakespeare, Longfellow and a 


X=mas Special: World’s Best Poets. 
Full leather padded, pure gold edges, regular $1.50. t 


others. De Luxe edition. 
Our price, 70 cents each. ; 
Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and satisfactory, or your money P, 
back without question or quibbling. . 
Practically any book or set of books you want at a fraction of the retail price 
while they last. Get our free bargain list before ordering. Write for it to-day. a he 


The David B. Clarkson Company 
Dept. 60, Chicago, III. 


ARE THE VOGUE FOR MEN OF PAR: 
TICULAR HABITS IN DRESS GEAR! 


\ Thedesigns areabsolutely fashion’s vogueasre- [| 
ceived from London, Parisand NewYork. Prop- J, 
erly shrunk sothat measurements are exact. 


Ask Dealer for‘ Wachusett” Shirts and You'll Get Long- f 
est Wear, Perfect Fitand Comfort. Style Book Free. 


Wachusett Shirt Company 
Dept. E, Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of White, 


Negligee, Fancy Shirts 
and Night Robes. 


Curios 


“If you would be good avoid” 
Burnt Leather 1906 Calendar, 


made of art leather, size6x 10 inches. 
Ballet Girl in colors, cards, dice, 
chips, cigar, bottle, etc.,, are burned 
on by hand, 35e, each, three for $1.00, 


Lucky Indian Idol. Good Luck Indian 
Charm with History FREE with each 
order received before December 20, 1905. 

Christmas Catalogue. 92 pages, size 
834/x 11 inches, contains over 1000 illus- ~ 
trations, picturing and 
describing Indian 
Baskets and Curios; 
Mexican Drawn Work and Filij 
Carved and Painted Leather and 
ties; Mounted Wild Animal Heads 
Agate and Gold stone Jewelry, P. 
etc., as well as 6 full page color plat 
Specimens — Mineral Novelties 
Agateand Tigereye Charms — Ind 
—Souvenir Post Cards — freak feat 
Mailing Novelties.. This catalogue, s 
holiday gifts to be had nowhere el 
receipt of 6 cts. in stamps to CO 
Send for it today. Always add 


The H. H. Tammen Curio 
815-819 Sixteenth Street, Den Ie 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Dear Sirs : 305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. | 

Please mail me your booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home. 

Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the || 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly, | 


Glass 


Some people think that 


sass is glass. 
Lamp-chimney glass is 
\fferent from cut glass, win- 
me glass, bottle glass. 

‘A glass may be just the 
hing for a telescope lens, 


jut useless for a lamp- 


aimney. 

/Macseru’s chimneys 
ny mame on every one) 
ve made of lamp-chimney 
lass. 

_My Index to lamps and 
aeir chimneys tells all about 
mps and lamp-chimneys. 
will gladly mail it free to 
l who take the trouble of 


titing for it. Address 


Macs ETH, Pittsburgh. 


By our easy payment plan, 
3 $1.00 sends to each home in the 
United States a sewing machine. 


THE PIERCE 


is made expressly for us by The National Sew- 
ing Machine Company —the second largest 
Sewing machine factory in the world—and is 


Guaranteed for Five Years 


The Pierce Sewing Machine has Full Ball Bearings ; 
Solid metal fixtures; fine malleable cast steel stand, heavily 4 
Japanned ; latest protected wheel guard; automatic drop- 

' head, when folded; concealed in handsome oak cabinet ; 
| full set of attachments for every kind of sewing. 


$27.50—worth $40.00 


i With every machine we include largest 

{ Scientific, self teaching instruction book. 

| We send The Pierce anywhere in the United States, for | 
$1.00 as first payment, and names of three reputable busi- | 
| mess men as reference, and balance $1.00 per week. 
interest or extras. 


LIT BROTHERS Dept. B, Philadelphia, Penna, 


j 


No 


i 
| 
RR Ae fate 5 
‘The assortment consists of chocolate dipped fruits and nut 
dee Such as Pineapple, cherries, ginger, roasted almonds 

eh berts, « Rich cream center chocolates flavored with 
Pec NuceS. Sealed in dainty boxes of exquisite design, 
relate y air-tight. Each box contains 60 pieces and 
ae _ See metic Delivered anywhere in United 

+ ortation charges prepaid, for $1. MONE 

PACK TF NOT PERFECTION. Nothing better at any price. 
Le, ame on each piece, LIBERAL SAMPLE POSTPAID 
WILE . Agents wanted. Write for special terms. 
MILFRID I. BOOTH, Dept. G, Elmira, N. Y. 
ature i abundant reward for your efforts in 
Lawl y elds Tidewater Virginia, and its climate 
f hat ete California, Write for descriptive booklet, 

arms Department, 
ginia Guaranty & Trust Corporation, Newport News, Va. 
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“Hm-m,”’ said Miss O’Bryan reflectively. 
“Now, Sarsfield, you are a well-informed 
lad uv yer years, and I’ll add to yer edjuca- 
tion. There’s a kind uv man that don’t 
want to marry, and knows ut, and a kind 
that don’t want to marry, and don’t know 
ut.” Patrick considered. 

“Uncle Dan’s the furrust koind,” he said. 
“He’s a detarmined man, Miss O’Bryan, 
and wud appale to the praste, if nade be. 
*Tis that he is sick uv bein’ run afther.”’ 

“Well, well,’ said Miss O’Bryan; ‘‘no- 
body cud drag him to the althar, I suppose.” 

“Say, Miss O’Bryan,” said Patrick sud- 
denly; ‘“‘you want to git marrid, don’t 
you?” 

_“Pathrick,” she said slowly, ‘I do. I 
dinnaw how I come to let all the years git 
by me, but late as ut is, I’m goin’ to mind 
me ways.” 

“Well,” said Patrick jubilantly, ‘why 
don’t you thry to git Micky Dyle’s brudder 
—him that’s come from Milwaukee fur a 
job in the glucose facthory? His wife jist 
died six mont’s back, and J heard Mrs. Dyle 
say to Mrs. Flynn: ‘Sure, Dinnis is a turr- 
ble affectionate man, and he’s grievin’ 
turrble. I’m goin’ about wid him pretty 
constant, fur thim widowers that grieve 
turrble is jist the kind that git caught.’”’ 

“‘She’s right, too,’ said Miss O’Bryan, 
leaning meditatively against the wall. 
“Sure, I saw Dinnis Dyle the other night. 
She pulled him past me like ashot. Has he 
money, I dinnaw?”’ 

‘Sure he has; five t’ousand in the bank; 
and Mrs. Dyle said her childher ought to 
have it be right, and not some new wife that 
’u’d run t’rough ut.” 

“Ah, she did, did she?’”’ Miss O’Bryan 
assumed an air of indignant proprietorship, 
and tapped her broad foot on the pavement. 
““And what call has she to be so up-and- 
comin’, I’d like to know?” 

“Tl inthroduce him if you like,” said 
Patrick. ‘“‘Himandme’sfrinds. I’ll go tell 
him wud he come round wid me to see Uncle 
Dan, and on the way we’ll mate you.” 

“Well, Pathrick, yer turrble willin’,”’ she 
said amiably. 

“Tt jist makes wan liss to be throublin’ 
Uncle Dan,” he replied. 

“And yer a noice bye yersilf,’”’ she said. 
“What wud ye say if I tuk thim two widdas 
off him?” 

“Sure, you cudn’t,”’ Patrick said skeptic- 
ally, drawing a finger over the brick wall. 
“Why didn’t you do ut befure, thin?” 

“Why didn’t I?” she said. ‘Yer too 
young yit to know the fun uv makin’ a chase 
wid some chancet you don’t win. And thin, 
I knew he liked me bist uv the t’ree.”’ 

“Misther Osborne says he does,”’ agreed 
Patrick. 

“He have talked us over to you bot’ 
pretty well, ut seems,”’ she said, coloring 
slightly. ‘‘ Well, Pathrick, I kin take the 
widdas off. I’d done ut if they’d prissed 
me too hard. If I git a clare week wid 
Dinnis Dyle and no interference, I’ll take 
thim off.” 

“How’ll ye dout?”’ he asked breathlessly. 

“Sarsfield,”’ she said impressively, ‘I 
come from the same township as Mrs. Calla- 
han, and me mother come from the same 
village as Mrs. Cahill. I know all about 
their families fur a hundred years back, and 
nota worrud to be said agin anny uv me own 
relations. Do you know what that manes?”’ 

“Yes,” he said; and then he added: 
“There’s a good lot you cud say?” 

“There is, Sarsfield, but I’ll not be 
throublin’ you wid ut. Sure, that’s why 
they’ve no love fur me, aither uv thim!”’ 

‘Well, I’ll be obliged to you,” said Sars- 
field, preparing to step out for home. 
‘Twill be well to have this all over befure 
Kathleen comes back. She’d nivir let Uncle 
Dan hear the lasht uv ut.”’ 

A week later a shining garnet ring ap- 
peared on Miss O’Bryan’s engagement fin- 
ger. Simultaneously, both Mrs. Callahan 
and Mrs. Cahill ceased their attentions to 
Flaherty. For several days he could hardly 
believe in his good fortune. When at last 
he began, as he put it, to breathe easily, 
young Sarsfield, in the presence of Osborne, 
made full confession. 

“Ah, well,”’ said Flaherty, ‘‘he done his 
bist, didn’t he, Robert Immit?”’ 

“T agree.”’ said Osborne; ‘‘but you don’t 
look as happy as you ought, and it seems 
your tone is forgiving rather than grati- 
fied.’’ Flaherty grinned sheepishly. 

“Well, they were rale appreciative 
women,” he said. “‘U’mt’inkin’ I'll be a bit 
lonely widout thim.”’ Sarsfield stared. 

“Ah, well, me mudder’s words were 
thrue,”’ he said bitterly; “that thim ye 
worruk hardest fur is lashte grateful.” 


Men 


Ten 

years ago 

any one who 
paid less than 


$5.00 for a pair of 
shoes did not pay enough 
to get real shoe satisfaction. 
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To-day any one who pays more than 
$2.50 is paying too much. That is the 
price of the Beacon Shoe, a shoe that 
duplicates the high-priced shoe of ten 
years ago and which is the peer of the 


$3.50 shoe of today. 


Improved methods of making and selling 
are responsible for this wonderful saving to 
the consumer—that and our determination 


to sell the 


Beacon Shoe $250 


at as close a margin as possible. Five cents a_pair actually 


manufacturing 


represents our 
because of 


afford to do it 


profit. We 
our enormous factory 


can 


output of 5,000 pairs a day. 


Are you getting the benefit ? 


It means 


a dollar saved on every pair of Beacon 


Shoes you buy. 


Beacon Shoes are made in all fashionable styles 
and leading leathers— Box Calf, Patent Colt, 


Vici Kid, 


Velour Calf, etc. 


The Beacon 


(Lighthouse) trade-mark is stamped on the 
sole. The union stamp also appears, vauching 
for standard labor and healthful workshops. 


How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


We are establishing exclusive agencies with 


leading shoe dealers in 


all towns and cities, 


Send us your name, and we will send our cat- 
alogue, ‘‘ Beacon Light,"’ and the name of our 


nearest agent. 


If the Beacon Shoe is not on sale 


in your vicinity, we will sell by mail —simply 


DOUBLE SOLE 


charging 25 cts. extra for express (total cost $2.75) 
and agree to fit you. I 


Is that fair? Write to-day. 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY 
340 Lincoln Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
The larvest makers of 


$2.50 Shoes in the 
world, 


This Book is Free 


It Telis About a System of 
Handling Figures With 
Lightning Rapidity. 


HIS BOOK tells about 

marvelous methods of 

shortening calculations; 
methods that simplify the 
most difficult business prob- 
lems and sometimes make it 
possible to do the work of an 
hour in the space of a minute. 
It is from the pen of a man 
who has devoted his life to 
the subject of rapid and ac- 
curate calculations. He is 
known throughout the United 
States as the foremost calcu- 
lator of the day. Every man 
should calculate quickly and 
with ease. Every business 
manmustcalculate, and often 
a certain calculation must be 
made mentally and instantly 
if you would take care of your 
own interests. By our 
improved methods you see 
results without effort. You 
multiply, add, subtract and 
divide fractions or whole 
numbers with marvelous 
ease, The methods intro- 
duced by this book will 
revolutionize figuring and 


pee pce Er 


One Thousand Copies Will 
Be Given Away to Those 
Who Apply First. 


arithmetic for you. You can 
learn at your own home with 
little effort and without loss 
oftime. If you are an office 
man, the result will be seen 
in your pay envelope. The 
man who figures accurately 
and rapidly can do three 
times as much work as the 
one who uses ordinary 
methods. At present, to in- 
troduce the subject of Rapid 
Calculation, this book is 
given away absolutely free. 
A postal card will bring it 
to your very door. Unless 
you know all about figures 
that you want to know, 
unless you are accurate in 
every calculation, you can- 
not afford to be without this 
information. It costs you 
nothing to write; it may 
cost you a good position or 
avaluable promotion to 
neglect this opportunity. 
Address Commercial Corre- 
spondence Schools, 419C, 
Commercial Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Southern California | BOOKS BOUGHT 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
The Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California 


We buy and sell 

subscription and 

fine sets of all 

Stoddard Lectures $15. Century Dictionary 
$45. Write for holiday list now. 


KINGSBURY =REEVES, New Haven, Conn. 


kinds. 
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) Successor to the 
Hot-WaterBag, 


Gives an even, long-continued, comfort- 
ing heat at the right temperature. 

Jt is made of the very best rubber and 
is permanently filled with Thermalite, a 
new heat-storing composition, perfected 
after years of study and experiment, con- 
ducted principally in Germany. 

Renew the heat when convenient and 
put the bag away; when you want the heat 
simply remove and replace the stopper as 
directed and the bag will become hot in 
a minute and stay hot for hours. 

John Wanamaker says: “ There will be 
a Therinalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes, $1.25 to $3.00. No. 2 
(2-quart size), $2.00. 

Sold by all leading druggists or delivered 
by us prepaid on receipt of price. Write 
for free descriptive booklet. 


The Thermalite Co., 


162 Elm Street New York City 
308 St. James St., Montreal 


Sete 
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FLAT 


SA" GARTERS 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


One piece. 
Pure silk, 
cts. at deal- 
ers or by 
mail 


718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 
Pioneer 
Suspenders 


os 


se GI 


LRERTS 


P es RRR, re 2 
PD PEERLESS =. ht 


‘ J pe smoke sweet and clean; free from 
nicotine and biting the tongue. Use no more broom 


¢ whisps or straws; they may clear a stem but do not 
~ clean it. 


f Gilbert’s Peerless Pipe Cleaners 
@ conform to any shape of stem and make all pipes sani- 
R tary clear through to the bowl. If your dealer does not 
e sell them, send us his name and 25¢ for 5 full 
» packages containing one dozen each, or 60 cleaners. 
P E.T. GILBERT MFG. Co. 

3 73 Elm Street Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Atari RRR = TS WSO AND 
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Luxurious Smoking f 


French’s Mixture is the highest fi 
gradesmoking tobacco manu- f 
factured—a superb blend of 
fine old North Carolina 
Golden Leaf, carefully 
selected and perfectly 
cured Fragrant, 
deliciously mild, 
does not bite 
the tongue. 


French’s 
Mixture 
is sold direct 
from factory to 
smoker —cannot be 
fH bought of dealers. 
| Large sample package 
for 10 cents, silver or 
stamps, Ask for booklet. 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO. 
Statesville, N. C. 


HAIR GOODS 
PERFECT W I G S For LADIES and 


FITTING GENTLEMEN 


Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY 
SWITCHES $3.00 up. Complexion 
Beautifiers. Illustrated Catalog Free, 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. S, 70 State St., Chicago 
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THE DOG 
IN THE WAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


They sat on the old sofa, he turning to 
face her, and he ran over the points in the 
case eagerly, aglow. ‘‘So you see it brings 
everything out right,” he said. “It—it 
makes dad’s word good. Nobody can criti- 
cise him now.” 

“Oh, yes! That’s splendid! That’s the 
best part of all!’ she cried. ‘‘And—you 
did it, too, old man!” She nodded her 
shapely head at him in confirmation. 

“Oh, no! Not I,” he replied. “I only 
helped a bit.”’” He drew his hand across his 
cheek. “It ends a sort of bad job for me, 
Nell. I suppose an old hand would have 
taken it cool enough; or a fellow—whose 
recollection of his father wasn’t mixed up 
in that way. But for me it’s been—a sort 
of tough job. And you—you’ve been aw- 
fully fine. You—you’ve been bully all the 
way through, girl. I know well enough 
how you’ve kept a hand on me. I suppose 
I might have made a fool of myself some 
time if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Again she forebore to defend herself from 
him. She was pondering all the time in the 
back of her head, and she was fully aware 
of the enormous tactical advantage she de- 
rived from being able to speak close in his 
ear like that. She let him talk on, joy- 
ously. Now and then she laughed a little, 
rather softly and happily, herself. 

“So everything has come out right,’ she 
said at length. ‘‘Everything, mind! Has 
ite 

He laughed as though the question were 
foolish. “‘Everything!” he declared. 

She straightened up, looking at him, her 
head to one side, dimpling with that small 
bubbling of fond, intimate laughter. ‘‘ You 
feel so—really? All the grit and smoke and 
cinders blown out of your heart? Never 
want to assassinate anybody again?”’ 

He tipped back his head and made the 
room ring; then turned suddenly grave. 
“That was it, Nell,” he confided low. 
“There was a lot of smoke and cinders in 
my heart—on account of that fight, and 
dad, and all. But now’’—he threw up his 
hands—“‘it’s all gone! All! I feel it!” 
He nodded emphatically. 

She studied his face a moment, smiling. 
“Then you can appreciate the joke,’”’ she 
said. “I found this just before dinner- 
time.” 

She arose, went to the secretary, brought 
him a note, and stood before him while he 
read in Mr. Peterbaugh’s tremulous char- 
acters: 


Dear Eleanor: In compliance with 
your written request of three weeks ago, 
this day I have taken over for my own 
account $150,000 of Peninsular Navi- 
gation Company profit-sharing deben- 
tures, the ownership of which you 
objected to, and have transferred to 
you in lieu thereof an equal amount of 
the four per cent. first mortgage bonds 
of the Great Lakes and Seaboard Rail- 
way Company. I trust this will be sat- 
isfactory. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Prrper PErerBAuGH. 


She watched his stony face as he read. 
“You see, I dropped Uncle Peter a note 
about the debentures,” she explained. 
“When was this rehearing granted?” 

“About three o’clock this afternoon,” 
he replied coolly. ‘I was away from the 
office and didn’t hear of it until I was at 
dinner. Of course, Uncle Peter got word 
earlier.”” He handed back the note calm] 
and even smiled—or, rather, grinned. 
“Yes, he’s a gay old joker; a regular old 
King Cole. I must be getting back now. 
I want to write some letters.” 

She did not like this calmness in the least. 
He should have exploded a little, at any 
rate. 

He bade her good-night, and, on the way 
through the hall, swiftly put out his hand 
and tried Uncle Peter’s door-knob. In- 
stantly a succession of throaty, consump- 
tive old barks sounded from the inside; 
then Mr. Peterbaugh’s voice, pitched high 
and excitedly quavering; ‘‘Who’s there?”’ 

Johnstone was a trifle startled at the 
uproar. Nell had run into the hall. ‘‘It’s 
only I, Uncle Peter?’ she called. 

The old dog barked again, but ina rather 
mollified and apologetical manner. They 
heard the man fumbling inside; then light 
showed against the transom. 


taste is a certainty. 


illustrate the entire line. 


A GREAT HELP FOR BUSY MEN 


Handier, quicker, more useful than any memo. 
book or other card-index. *‘ It fills a long-felt 
want.’’ Used and recommended by leading 
business and professional men, all over the 


~ Memindex, 


The Pocket Card System 
A fresh card comes to the front every day, 
in the elegant leather vest-pocket case 
which carries dates for 2 or 4 weeks ahead. 
Extra cards for things to be retained. 
Simple and Practical.—To-day’s card 
always at the front. No leaves to turn. 
Any card is found instantly by its tab. 
Cards for the year make a valuable card- 
index for desk use. 
Prices, including the rest of 1905 and all of 1906. . SMALL Lance 
Genuine Moroccocase, quartered oak tray andcards, $3.00 $3.75 
Cow Seal Leather case, chestnut tray and cards 2.00 2.75 
Sunday Cards, extra, 35c. 50¢. 
Future year’scards,$1.00 $1.25 
Express prepaid on receipt of 
price. 10c. exchange on local 
checks. In Canada duty paid for 
20 per cent. extra. Forget No 
More — This automatic tickler 
helps you todothingsat the right 
time. Saves time, money, oppor- 
tunity. Helps You Plan your 
Work, Work your Plan, Stop 
Forgetting, Accomplish More. 
You Need It. Two years’ ex- 
perience has proved that alinost 
all business men need it. 

GET IT NOW 
HOWARD L. WILSON, Mfr. POGKET 
67 Mill St., Rochester, N.Y. GARDGASE 


TURN YOUR SPARE 
TIME INTO MONEY 


Add $500.00 to your salary next year, 
by working an hour or so evenings, in- 
troducing our ‘‘Keystone” Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher—the best, most widely- 
known and cheapest. 

For particulars of this dignified and 
profitable work, address 

JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
1z N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days from 
an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind, 


GOVERED 


(PATENTED) 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. BOX BALL isthe NEW Bowling Game. Not 
a gambling device. It is for amusement and physical exercise, and 
liberally patronized by lawyers, bankers; merchants, clerks, 
mechanics, teachers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box 


Ball. Nearly 2500 Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feet long. Portable, 
pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. 
in your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, d,. 


No 
Be firstto start, it 


IME is money in modern business. 
indoors or out, an accurate timepiece is a necessity. New 
England watches, besides keeping absolutely perfect time, are made — 
in so many different styles and designs that suiting your particular 

Go over the New England watch trays with — 
your dealer and ask him about their reliability. a 


SOLD EVERYWHERE FROM $2 TO $24 


The New England Red Book of Men’s Watches and 
the New England Blue Book of Ladies’ Watches fully 


New England Watch Co., 34 Maiden Lane, New York City 


‘ 


November 18 


The busy 
time Keep 


Whether your work is 


Sent free on application. 


spent On e 


6 9 - 
TAJ CO”SKEES.\, 
Get a pair early and “glide 
coast and leap into health and 
happiuess” ashavethousands  @ 
of other enthusiastic skidors. 4. FY) 
Physicians recommend the Ai Y 
sport of skeeing. The ideal Ley, 
winter pastime for both 
sexesandallages. Ask 
dealer for the special 
size ““ TAJCO” skees 
made for your height and weight. II 
book, on the art of skeeing and skees, ma 
paid fortencents. 16-page booklet on“ T 
skeeing and skees FREE. 299 t0 3118 
THEO. A. JOHNSEN CO., Portland, 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs 


Sent to your home by Express P 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Soid to you 
9x12ft. 5.25| directatoneprofit, 
9x15ft. 6.25| Money refunded if 
= a ee not satisfactory. 
Also Importers of Portiéres and Lace C 


New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colo 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Phil 


The Compton Invests 


Contains bonds netting 
Municipal,School,Coun 
lien) and Real Estate E 
Special offering this month 
Missouri, Bonds netting 54%. 
$500. Opinion of Chas. B. Wood, 
furnished. Life Insurance Comp 
Banks, Endowed Universities, 
investors have purchased $4,050, 
rities of me and lost not one p 


Send for Brochures, testimow 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND AND MORTGAG 
8 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri. 


Study 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. 
9x7 ft. 


$3.25 

3.75 
9x9ft. 4.25 
9x10% ft. 4.75 


The original school. Instruction bj 
toevery one. Recognized by 
cators. Experienced and co. 
Takes spare time only. Three 
tory, Business, College. P: 
Will better your condition 
and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particu- 
lars and special offer free. — 


Law 
at seeeeraem 
Home xs N 


In Damp 
Weather 


umsy, heavy rubber 
ise of the old style rubber shoe 
ur feet have become swollen, drawn 
id over-heated. That is just why you 
ould wear the 


TRADE MARA 


For Men and Women 


a 


> 
at keeps your feet cool, that cannot 


lem on. 
a 
| All good shoemen carry them. If you cannot geta 


air, write us, we will sencl you our booklet, ** Good 
_ News for Your Feet,"’ and tell you how to geta pair. 


ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, 0. 


What a Man 
.§ Appreciates 


ompact, serviceable cigar cutter that cuts with- 
tearing, and fits the vest pocket. Not many of 
sort made, but here is one that meets every 
irement. ‘he 


R.S. Cigar Cutter 


designed by a man who understands exactly 
asmoker needs. Easily operated with thumb 
‘orefinger. Made of sterling silver, NHand- 
y convenient and useful. Price One Dollar, 


your jeweler for the R. 8. Cigar Cutter. If he 
tit, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


DICKSON 21 A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BARNEY 
& BERRY 


_ Just as soon as the ice bears your weicht, 
| you will want to join the other fellows 
who already have 


Barney & Berry Skates 


They are made of the best steel; they 
fasten securely and are light, graceful and 
| speedy. Your dealer has them or will 
| order them for you, 

Wewill send you free our new illustrated cata- 
logue. It tells how to build an ice rink in 
your yard and gives the latest Hockey Rules. 

111 Broad St., 

Springfield, Mass. 


The |. A Wat Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, axy 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. Write 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
_ 203 East Madison Street, Chicago 
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“Tt’s I: Eleanor, Uncle Peter!” she called 
again. Her heart was beating strangely. 

The key turned in the lock and the door 
opened, disclosing Mr. Peterbaugh in his 
nightgown, with a large, old-fashioned 
navy revolver in his hand. He was still 
somewhat shaken by the alarm which had 
broken his slumbers. His aged jaws 
worked spasmodically, the tough old yel- 
low fang bobbing up and down in a manner 
highly disagreeable, not to say ghastly. His 
venerable poll looked balder and bonier 
than common. His large feet and the visi- 
ble extremities of his bandy legs were not 
pleasing to the eye. Altogether the old 


sake of his property, made. a rather un- 
canny picture. Eleanor explained that she 
had accidentally bumped against the door. 
The lovers parted with an unconfessed pain. 

The apparition of Uncle Peter on guard 
shocked Johnstone’s mind. It brought 
sharply to his consciousness that the old 
man was already half enveloped in death, 
with the grave visibly closing over him; and 
it made a certain enterprise which he had 
meditated seem gruesome. ~° 

“But then,” he asked himself hotly, 
‘why didn’t the old villain behave himself 
a little?” 

This latest rascality was, some way, the 
hardest of all to bear. It was too gross, too 
palpable. It was like robbing you under 

our nose; like picking your pocket at 
eisure in broad daylight. It wasn’t the 
money, but the outrage, the monstrous 
injustice, that rankled. Johnstone could 
imagine himself giving Uncle Peter back 


his debentures with a laugh, after he had | 


demonstrated to his face that he was a 
rascal. 

There was Nell, of course But his 
own stubbornness got in his way and tripped 
him up. He couldn’t maa remembering 
how easy it would be to bid Nell good- 
night; open and shut the front door; then 
step into the dismal, unused parlor and wait 
awhile. Not more than a minute would be 
required to turn the key in Uncle Peter's 
door. Then it was merely the matter of 
taking three steps, reaching out and seizing 
that fat and knobby-backed old ledger— 
which he could carry to the parlor and ex- 
amine at his leisure. The ease with which 
the thing might be done teased his impatient 
soul. He itched to complete Uncle Peter’s 
joke by showing him some transcripts from 
the ledger. Of course, there was the dog— 
a creature whose earthly race was nearly 
run. 

He wasn’t really going to do anything. 
. . . Only the idea of doing it kept buzz- 
ing and tickling at his mind, like a gnat that 
will not be driven away—continually taunt- 
ing and challenging him. One evening he 
stood staring at a small object in his hand 
without exactly seeing it. This object was 
a biscuit of a kind affected by aged dogs. 
He wrapped it in his handkerchief and put 
it in his coat-pocket. 

Old Pete sat on the doorstep that even- 
ing, taking the twilight air as usual. He 
wagged his aged tail as the young man came 
up the steps, and opened his mouth in a dig- 
nified dog-smile. Johnstone felt his heart 
suddenly quiver and ache. He saw an old 
being, still warm with life, peacefully dozing 
through the little that remained to it. He 

atted the dog’s head hastily and rang the 
hell with a lump in his throat. Then he 
called himself a fool with superfluous 
energy. 

He was not very successful with Eleanor 
that evening. Presently, as usual, Pete 
came doddering purblindly in; nosed her 
skirt and smiled, with a dull self-possession, 
to discover it was really she: then sham- 
bled around the room to find the softest rug 
—followed by furtive glances from John- 
stone. An unpleasant stranger kept in- 
quiring of that young man: ‘“ Haven’t you 
got any sand, then?” 

Perhaps this same stranger had informed 
him that the best way to do it would be to 


| send Nell for the glass of cold milk which 


was his common refreshment there. The 
silvery-whiskered maid always retired at 
half-past eight. 

Pete was snoozing on the rug by the hall 
door. A voice was saying: “I’m awfully 
thirsty, Nell. Haven’t you got some of that 
good, cold milk for me?”’ 

Nell was leaving the room. The remain- 
ing person in it was running across, lifting 
the dog to its haunches by main force, and 


' dropping a toothsome little biscuit in front 


of its nose. 

The next instant Johnstone was standing 
before the grate, his back to the room, star- 
ing into the blackened maw. He got back to 


-gentleman, both terrified and bold for the . 
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That is the question asked by the employer of to-day. How much 
salary are you worth— What can you do to earn it? If you can do one 
thing well you are in demand all the time, and are worth from four to 
ten times as much as the man of no special ability. 

The International Correspondence Schools were founded and Five 
Million Dollars have been invested to help men of xo special ability; men 
who had to leave school early; men who are earning but little and who 
are struggling against adversity in uncongenial positions. 

The I. C. S. does this great work by mail at an expense so small 
anyone can afford it—the worker neither leaving home nor losing time. 
One spare hour each day will 
do it. So wonderful has been 
the success of this system that 
a partial record just completed 
shows the names and addresses 
of 54,000 students who have 
actually been benefited by the 
I Cos, 


International Correspondence Schools 
BOX 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify fora larger salary in 
| the position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Tlustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archit’! Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Every man. or woman who 
can read and write is eligible. 
To learn how easily and quickly 
you can be helped, indicate 
on the coupon the kind of 
position you would like. In 
return you will receive with- 
out cost or obligation, litera- 
ture, information and personal 
advice .of the most helpful 
character. Isn’t such a prom- 
ise from such an_ Institution 
worthy of investigation ? 


Name. 


Street and No._ 


How to Converse 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL IN SOCIETY 


Taught by Mail ¢; 425 


You May Learn: nee 


How to begin a conversation. 

How to fill the awkward pauses. 

How to tell an anecdote 
or story. 

How to raise the conver- 
sation above the gossip line. 

How to use “‘small talk.” 

How to avoid self-con- 
sciousness, bluntness, tire- 
someness. 


Pears’ Soap is the 


great alchemist. Women 


How to be an interesting 
dinner companion. 

We teach Salesmen, 
Agents, Managers How to 
succeed in business. Howto obtain and holda better position. 
How and when and where to talk for business. 


20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Box 1, Worth & Elm Sts., New York 


are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1789. 


Washburne’s Patent 


d 66 0. K2’ Paper 


Fasteners 


The ‘‘O. K.”” Paper Fastener is 
the only fastener which, when 
attached, stays attached, yet is ffl 
detachable without injury to the paper or the iii 
Fastener, and is easy to apply and remove. | 
They are always réady for use and require no 
machine for putting them on or taking them off, 
and they always work. 
Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each, 
ten boxes to a carton. Price 20 cents a box; 
$1.50 per 1000. Made in 3 sizes. At all 
Stationers or from the Manufacturer, postage 
or express prepaid. Sample box, assorted, 
10 cents. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


James V. Washburne, Mir. 


The Closet with a slant. The only closet in harmony 
with the natural laws of Physiology and Hygiene. 
Free Book E explains fully. Send for it. 

| The Naturo Company, Salem, N. J., U. S. A. 


253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
New York Ze 


=~ ‘When You Ask For 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


gq The name 
is stamped on 
every loop — 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — Never 
Slips, Tears Nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


GEO. FROST 00., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 


Rea ALWAYS EASY 


LIVING = MUSIC = BOX 


is the REGISTERED NAME 
for my genuine GEISLER - ANDREASBERG - ROLLER 
Canaries, direct imported from mh 
our own hatcheries in Germany. le 
Their song is entirely different 
from the ordinary Canary, and 


far superior to anything you have 
ever heard. It is simply marvel- 
ous how a little bird like this can 


bring forth such a volume of 
sweet, rich, melodious tunes. 
Guaranteed Day 5 
and Night Singers 
Other Varieties from $2 up. 
Sent with safety anywhere in 
the U.S. or Canada, alive arrival 
&t express office guaranteed. 
Beware of Imitators. Cage and 
Bird’s inside wing must be 
stamped with Registered Trade 
Mark “Living Music Box," or 
not genuine. Ft. Scott, Ks., 5-1-'05. 
Your Andreasberg Roller is the finest singer I ever heard. It 
will surely drive away any one’s troubles. I can recommend them 
to any one wishing a good singer. Mrs. G. L. Garrison. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue, Booklet and Testimontals are free. 
GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. R, OMAHA, NEB. 
Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. ESTAB. 1888. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


The 

most brilliant, 
economical light 
made. Our light gives 
100=candle power at the 
small cost of 2c per week 


Is portable and there is no dirt, grease, 
odor or smoke. Over 100 different styles 
— every one warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original Patents. 


The American Typewriter 


CY AND Type Saves twelve 

€ L & " hundred parts 
N 

SOND STEEL EAR and $50. This 

feature is the exclusive patent of the Standard 

American 


$50 
Typewriter 


Universal keyboard, | 3 
ball-bearing car- 
riage, prints from 
ribbon; steel type, unlim- 
ited speed. 


“THE AMERICAN WAY” 
and Easy Payment Plan 
Mailed on request 
American Typewriter Co. 
262 Broadway New York 


The Goldsmith 


>) “First Page” Book 


Page wanted is right on top. Filled sheets 
are turned to back. Be it that important 
memo. or a fresh writing surface it’s always 
at the front, A handsome loose-leaf note 
eg book that saves brain work. Flexible and 
sa compact. Pocket Memo. size 3 x 5, leather 
» bound, 500; 5 x 7, seal grain cowhide, 

$1.00, From dealer or prepaid from us. 

THE GOLDSMITH Co, 

810-A Lippincott Bldg., Philadelphia 


Webster’s International 
Dictionary—Wt? question the 


most reliable and 
useful reference work published. Write us 
regarding agency. Address with references 


G. & C. MERRIAM C0O., Springfield, Mass, 
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his chair some way, without looking toward 
the door. He did not know whether Nell 
had been gone long when he heard her com- 
ing. For the life of him he could not look 
at the dog. He took the milk and drank it 
hastily. He was going to wipe his lips on 
his handkerchief; then remembered; then 
wiped them anyway. He rather hoped his 
reluctance to use that article was well 
founded. Finally he looked toward the 
door. Old Pete was sitting up, blinking in 
a mildly surprised manner and gently 
wagging his tail. The rug in front of him 
was clean and empty. 

He handed back the glass and so met her 
eyes. Did he fancy it, or was she really 
almost as white as the milk? 

He supposed, afterward, that they must 
have gone on talking about something or 
other in the time that intervened before Mr. 
Peterbaugh opened his door across the hall 
and called the dog. Pete arose with the 
deliberation of age, habit and rheumatism, 
stalked across the room and laid his hea 
head on Nell’s knee for good-night as usual. 

Johnstone saw her slim arms go around 
the old dog’s neck as she laid her smooth 
cheek on his head. 

“Good-night, Pete,’”’ she said quietly in 
a moment. Pete came over to Johnstone, 
who mechanically touched his head; then 
stalked out of the room and to his master. 

The young man knew perfectly that 
there was silence in the sitting-room then 
—the live silence that holds everything, dis- 
closes everything. He got up, walked over 
and dropped on his knees before her. 

“T’m a rotten sort, Nell,” he said. ‘You 
were all right about that. I get stirred up 
and do thingsa decent fellow wouldn’t. But 
I don’t want you to chuck me over. I want 
to hang on to you—if I can. It’s the only 
way out. I’lltry hard.” 

Apparently it meant nothing whatever, 
She did not smile, or reject him. 

“‘T’ve been all balled up,’’ he continued. 
“Tm bad, anyway. You’ll find out bad 
things, maybe. I want you to let me come 
to you as old Pete does.” 

She smoothed back his hair, motherwise, 
with either hand, and kissed his forehead. 
“You’re not as good a dog as old Pete,” 
she said; “but I guess you’ll get better 
with age.’ Her slender arms went around 
his neck and her cheek lay against his head. 
“You'll kill me if you don’t, Ned. There 
isn’t anything in it about chucking you. 
What would I do after that? So—what- 
ever you do, you’re doing it to me. Don’t 
forget that, Ned.” 

He seized her arms. ‘Nell! Call Uncle 
Peter! Get Pete back! He’s—I’ve ——” 

She held him when he would have arisen ; 
and whispered: ‘‘There isn’t any need. I 
kept watch.” 


Iv 


CLEAN-HEARTED young man, with 

the cinders and smoke blown away, 
awoke in Johnstone’s bed the next morn- 
ing, and laughed, softly, at the sunshine. 
Debentures and human injustices were 
remote and inconsequential things. He 
went lightly to his work, and, on the way 
to luncheon, bought a noon extra. A head- 
line arrested his eye, and he read: 

“Peter Peterbaugh, one of the oldest set- 
tlers of Chicago, passed peacefully away 
some time during the night. The whining 
of an aged dog, Mr. Peterbaugh’s constant 
companion, attracted the attention of the 
family this morning.” 

The article concluded: ‘“‘He was a man 
of old-fashioned probity; and his judg- 
ment in business matters was considered 
infallible.” 


Geographical 
Nonsense 


An actor who played in Chicago, 
Enacting the réle of Iago, 
Said: “Othello, I saw 
You'd a father-in-law. 
But where did your wife’s dearmamma go?” 


A dentist who lived in Duluth, 
Kivery time he extracted a tuth, 

Tho’ a dollar he earned 

By the trick that he tearned, 
Looked down in the mouth, sir, forsuth. 


“O doctor,” she cries at Miami, 
“T am not going to diami?” 
“You are holding your own,” 
He says (they’re alone). 
And she blushes and answers: “Why ! 
Am I?” —Allison Yewell. 


the Edison Phonograph completely 


9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy - - Band 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song .... . Gillette 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song . . Roberts 


9101 Robin Adair — Cornet and Trombone 

Clarke & Zimmerman 
9102 I Wait for Thee—Song . . ... . Van Yorx 
9103 Village Seamstress — Monologu Elene Foster 
9104 Making Eyes Medley — Xylophone Benzler 
9105 Picnic For Two— Song . MacDonough 
G- 9106 Fishing — Vaudeville . . Jones & Spencer 
9107 The Whistler and His Dog . Edison Band 

9108 I’ll Be Waiting in the Gloaming, Sweet 
Genevieve—Song . .. .. Harlan 
9109 When The Mists Have 

Rolled Away — Duet 

Anthony and Harrison 


inferior imitations. 


ority. 


graph, Write now to 


Peoples Savings Bank 
Calendar Free 


Our handsomely illustrated Calendar 
for 1906 together with booklet ‘‘P” 
will be mailed free upon request. 

This is one of the most artistic bank 
calendars ever issued and should be in 
every home. Write today. 

4% Compound Interest paid on 
Savings in any amount from gr up. 

You can bank by mail. 

PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Bank That Pays 4% 


EVERY MAN NEEDS 
An Interchangeable Leaf 
Vest Pocket Memorandum Book 


An up-to-date book for progressive people. 
Flat opening. Also useful about the desk. 


25 (ey complete with 50 leaves, postpaid. 


Ladies find it ¢ 
handy in the shop- 
ping bag. Money 
back if wanted. 
Write today. 
Clarke Loose-Leaf 
Book Company 


73 Cornhill 
Boston, Mass. 


Asbesole 


Insoles, made of Asbestos. Pre- 
vent corns, bunions and chilblains. 
Asbestos —a non-conductor keeps 
wt the heat and keeps owt the cold 
and wet. They prevent and absorb 
perspiration of the feet. Three qual- 
ities — 20c, 30c, 50c per pair. At 
your Druggist, Shoe dealer or sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. 
State size of shoe. Illustrated 
pamphlet sent FREE, 


THE ASBESOLE CO. 
Dept. A, 76 Park Place, N. Y. 


New supply 
of leaves 
for a dime. 


W You can make good money from poultry 
if you follow the plan that has made 
Millhook Poultry Farm the greatest pure 
bred poultry farm in the world. All told 
in our new 128-page book,‘‘ POULTRY FOR 
© PROFIT.” Pictures and describes all breeds; 

gives plans for poultry houses and full direc- 
tions for feeding, mating and caring for fowls, 
sa with lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, 
3 feeds and all supplies. Book for 10c. postage. 


J. W. Miller Co., Box 12, Freeport, HI. 


’ EVERY YOUNG MAN 


NEEDS AN EDISON PHONOGRAPH- 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form 
of vocal or instrumental entertainment right in your own rooms, 
you invite your friends to an evening “smoker” or they just drop in unexpectedly, 
“fills the bill.” 
talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity to become a good fellow, ani 
make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 1 J 
funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, or play the finest operatic selections. 
24 new Edison Records are issued every month. 
gramme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records — Now On Sale at All Dealers 


An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best 
Christmas or Birthday Present for Anyone 


Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the 
inventor’s trade mark signature. 
misled or prejudiced by the distressing noises of 
Go to the nearest Edison 
dealer and hear the genuine. Phonograph, and 
you will instantly appreciate its marked superi- 
The Edison signature is on every 
Edison Gold Moulded Record. Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c. each. 

Send for new booklet, ‘‘ Home Entertainments 
With the Edison Phonograph,” obtainable only 
from Orange, N. J., office. 
Catalogue will be sent to any Phonograph 
owner who gives the number of his Phono- 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
11 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 
_ Edison Phonograph used in J. C. S. Language Courses 


November 18, 


Whether 


If you have envied your 


At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the 


There’s a complete and varied evening pre: 


9110 New Era Overture ..._. . «Edison i 
9111 What You Going To Do When the d | 
Rent Comes ’Round?—Song ..., , S 
9112 Angelena—Duet . . MacDonough and a | 
9113 Evening on the Plaza— Mandolin. . . , , Bi } 
9114 My Word—Comic Song .... 
9115 Leader of the German Band — Duet 
4 
J] 


9119 The Musical Yankee oe See 
9120 Hard Times Come Again No More 
Edison Male Quartette . 
9121 My Maryland March 
Edison Band 


Do not be 


Our Latest Record 


(Ja-pee-no) ) | 


- Be ‘| 
The New Game 
= 
Founded upon an ancient Oriental game. 
Consists of 60 cards and 120 STARS used as 
forfeits. Easy to learn. Interesting. - 
ing. Any number can play. 

Japino Clubs for afternoon and evening play 
everywhere superseding pedro and euchre 
clubs. Japino parties with Japanese decora- 
tions solve the problem of ‘‘how to entertain. P 
All the rage. Better get Japino right away. 
For sale by all Department Stores, bookstores and. 
drug stores. If your dealer cannot supply send 50c 
and we will send you Japino complete prepaid. — 
Money back if it does not prove the most r 
ing game you have ever played. 


JAPINO COMPANY == 
802 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. | 


OVERNMENT POSITIO: 


More than 80,000 appointments ma‘ 
last year. Chances better than eve 
Thousands we prepared have beena | 
pointed. Established 1893. Comme 
school education sufficient, Full pa 
ticulars free concernin, ition 
salaries, examinations (held soon | 
every State), sample questions, etc. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-42 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


e ‘ er 
Edison Announcemel 
Genuine Edison Phonographs (as 
advertised in this magazine) to r 
sponsible parties on the monthly 
payment plan. Write for free cat 
alog and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Gustavus Babson, Mgr. 
149 Michigan Ave., Dept. 403 B, 


CLASS PIN 


¥rom our factory direct to 
you. We sell Class Pins and 
FF Vsadges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster 
ling Silver and Gold. Send& 
for free catalog of brand new 


designs. C,K. GROUSE & CO., 
Dept. 419B, Rochester, N. Y. 


Live agents are making good wages selling FORD'S 
WOOD Air-Tight Weather Strip, Easily 
doors and windows. Reduces coal bills. Terms and samp! 


CHAS. J. FORD, Holyoke, Mass., No, 221 Senior Bid; 


(pS 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Baker’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Finest in the World 


o> ~=sidf' you ssee the trade- 

| mark of the Chocolate 

Girl on the package, 
it’s all right. 


Sold in 32-lb. and -lb. Cans, 
FULL WEIGHT. 


A new and handsomely 
: illustrated Recipe Book 
i G y. 

WALTER, BAKER. ds sent free. 


4 5 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Keen Kutter Tools 
stand every test of a good tool. 
You can take a Keen Kutter Hand Saw, 
bend the end of the blade around wail it 
touches the handle and it will spring back straight 
and true. Every other kind of a Keen Kutter Tool is as 
good a tool of its class as the Keen Kutter Hand Saw. The 


brand covers a complete line of tools, and every Keen Kutter Tool is made of the 
finest steel and made in the best possible manner by expert workmen. This qual- 
ity tells in actual use —it means freedom from constant sharpening —it means 
ene and satisfactory service. Even in the beginning Keen Kutter Tools cost 
| little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest tools 
_ you can buy. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 years and 
a en were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 
: Following are a few of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools, which your dealer should have 
—if he hasn't them, write us and we will tell you where to get them: Axes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. 
Tool Booklet sent free. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York 


Winter Tours to the Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers, via 


Southern Pacific 
RAIL AND STEAMSHIP LINES 


Go west, to the Pacific Coast, where it is summer all winter, and enjoy the 
manifold out-of-door joys offered in CALIFORNIA all the year round. 

Sunset Express, a train of superior equipment, latest dining, sleeping, observation and library cars, runs daily 
froin New Orleans to San Francisco, through a country of continual scenic surprises. Connections from New York 
by elegant passenger ships. Connects at San Francisco with steamers of the Pacific Mail, Occidental & Oriental 
S.5. Co. and Toyo Kisen Kaisha for all Oriental ports. 

NEW YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway INQUIRE BALTIMORE, Piper Bldg., Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 170 Washington St. SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 


The car that has been consistently suc- 
cessful in the past can be depended upon to 
be more successful in the future. 


Each successive model has added to the Packard record for endur- 
ance and reliability and that unequaled smoothness of running. 


The latest model, the New Packard 24, upon which will be concentrated every 
thought and every facility of the Packard factory during the coming season, has 
already proven itself to be the best thing we have ever turned out. On June 8th the 
first car of this model made the run of three hundred miles from Detroit to Chicago in 
the total elapsed time of 12% hours, running time 11 hours, carrying five to six pas- 
sengers. After a night’s rest in Chicago the car made the return journey on the fol- 
lowing day, June 9th, This severe test of six hundred miles was made without re- 
pairs or replacement except to tires. 

Price with Standard Equipment, $4,000.00, f. 0. b. Detroit. For our catalog and 
name of nearest Packard dealer, address 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. E 


Member Association C = New York Branch 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 1540 Broadway 


A Gift to All Who Read This Advertisement 


EVERY Year The Christian Herald Manages, by Dint of Exceptional Business Enterprise, to Offer Premiums that Cause Even Experience, 

Publishers to Exclaim: “ How Can They Give so Much Value for so Little Money?” The Explanation is Found in the 7 
Enormous Quantities Used. We have 242,000 Subscribers, and Never Issue a Work of which We Print Less Than Twenty- 
five Thousand Copies. Of a Certain Premium We Issued as Many as 650,000 Volumes. This Enormous Consumption 
Enables us to Secure our Paper, Printing and Binding at the Lowest Figures, while the Initial Expenses are Distributed 
over this Great Output, Reducing the Charge Against Each Volume or Set to a Veritable Minimum. 

@ This is Why we Can Make such a Remarkable Offer as the following, in which we give Eight Superb Volumes Edited 
by Jeannette L. Gilder, the World’s Most Noted Literary Critic, Aggregating 2,560 Pages, Exquisitely Bound; a Suitable 
Book-Rack; The Christian Herald every Week for One Year, and Our Lovely “‘Home-Coming of The Bride” Calendar, All for 
Only Three Dollars, with the Guarantee to Refund the Money if Not Entirely Satisfied. 

Be Sure to Subscribe for The Christian Herald, Founded A. D. 1878, and Published 52 Times a Year. Its Grand Annual 
‘Total of 1,200 Large, Generous Pages, many of them Exquisitely Printed in Radiant Colors, Equal 6,000 Ordinary Magazine Pages. 
They are Replete with the Choicest and Most Edifying Literature. Every Issue Contains at Least 30 Beautiful Illustrations. 


JEANNETTE L. GILDE 


MASTER: 
PIECES 


(ACTUAL SIZE OF THE SET) 


Masterpieces of the World’s Literature 


JUST PUT INTO TYPE, AND NOW PRINTING, NOVEMBER, 1905. READY FOR DELIVERY THANKSGIVING DAY, 1905 


@ This Wonderful New Library contains Eight Volumes, @ As Every Volume is Complete in itself, these Eight 
Superbly Printed, and Bound in Soft, Flexible Olive Green, Elegant, Flexible Books, Beautifully Bound, with Gilt 
"Never-Wear-Out" Leatherine, with Full Genuine Gold — Tops and Silk Book-Marks, Constitute Eight Separate and 
Backs. It contains 2,560 pages, aggregating one million | Exceptionally Desirable Christmas Presents. 
words, of the Best Literature of all Nationalities and all xk ok 
Ages. Every Volume contains an Exquisite Illumined q Six Dollars for these Books should be the Price, but 
Title-Page. The Binding is Highly as we are Determined to Build up our 
Artistic, of the most Modern Type, Subscription List to Heights Never 
Light in Weight, very Flexible, and Before Attained, the Price of | this 
most Delightful to the touch. Superb Set, Including Book-Rack, to- 

xk ok ok gether with The Christian Herald, the 

@ Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the Queen of American Weeklies, to Jan- 
World’s Best Known Literary Critic, uary 1, 1907, and our Magnificent 
is the Editor-in-Chief of this Com- Calendar, has been fixed at Only Three 
prehensive Work. Over Two Hun- Dollars for All. We Prepay Charges. 
dred of the World’s Greatest Authors xk k * 
are Represented in this Superb Compi- @ As it is Out of the Question to 
lation, and the Cream of their Master Produce Another Edition in time for 
Efforts will be Found Enshrined within the Coming Holidays, you Must Act 
its Pages. Your Library will be Greatly To-day to Secure this Prize. To- 
Enriched by the addition of this Artistic morrow may be Too Late. You will 
Set of Unusually Useful Books. Regret it if You Miss this Opportunity. 

Keak  * 

@ The Volumes are placed in an Unusually Attractive In order to ascertain just how many peeple ead this sdverinement 
Book-Rack, Mission Style —Specially Adapted in Finish and we will, on receipt of a letter stating that you have carefully read every 
Color for this Unique and Elegant Set and an Ornament for word, and a 2-cent stamp for postage and packing, send to you absolutely 
any Library Table, however rich. This Rack goes FREE 26 of Charge, a Splendid Patriotic Christmas Gift, consisting of a Fac- 
Mahe Every See al Rimi Propactia Baokennd packet simile of the Declaration of Independence, actual size of the Original, 


u : 4 which, by order of Congress, is now hidden from the sight of man. We 
Rack. You will be Truly Delighted with Your Purchase. _ will Do This Whether or Not You Subscribe for The Christian Herald. 


A Miniature Illustration of 
our Book-Rack in Service 


eames 

CHRISTIAN. 
HERALD 
NEW YORK |” 


=== Here is Our Proposition in a Nut-Shell 


@ To Induce You to Subscribe to The Christian Herald, the Brightest and Best Family Magazine in the World—Published Every Wednesday, Fifty-two times a year— 
We Will Send, All Charges Prepaid, on Receipt of ONLY THREE DOLLARS, The Christian Herald from Date of Your Order to Jan. 1, 1907, our Library of Masterpieces 
consisting of Eight Beautiful Volumes entitled, “‘ Masterpieces of the World’s Literature,” with Artistic Book-Rack, as Described ‘Alkeveveand our Lovely ‘‘ Home-Comin 
of the Bride’’ Calendar for 1906. For The Christian Herald and Calendar only, without Premium, send $1.50. Foreign Postage $1 Extra. 

@ We Refund Your Money Immediately if your Order Comes Too Late, or if you are Not Altogether Pleased. No Need of Explanation. Act To-Day. Address 


THE LOVELIEST CALENDAR EVER PUBLISHED—FREE The Christian Herald | 


ive go mrior ar 2 of the Bride ‘ oe Eey a 1906, painted by Ogden and issued by The Christian Herald, 
is the Crowning Achievement in the Calendar line. It is Superbly Lithographed in 12 Colors, and covers 360 Square Inches. It ° | 
is the King of all Calendars, and a Superb Christmas Gift. JMB" Sent FREE with Every Christian Herald Subscription. 290-298 Bible House, New York | 
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popularedy of each recoru wn... crass. 


Lf Ww 
For sale throughout America by all &® 
leading Music Houses and Talking Machine Dealers & 
_ We have asked our dealers to be sure and have all these records 
) in stock beginning December 1st. Some already have them. ® 
10 inch Records $1 each; $10 doz. 12 inch Records $1.50 each; $15 doz. & = 
Sousa « Stanley 
10in.—No. 306 “Stars and Stripes Forever "’ 10 in— No. 4160 ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” &® 
10 in.— No, 1552 ‘‘ Poet and Peasant Overture” - 
José 
t b Pryor 10 in.— No. 2556 ‘‘Silver Threads among the &® 
10 in.— No. 2789 ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest" Gold” 
12 in.— No. 31336 ‘‘ Mignon Overture ”’ &® 
> Murray 
4 Pryor’s Orchestra 10 in.— No. 4229 ‘‘ Yankee Doodle Boy” 
‘ 10in.— No. 4418 ‘‘ The Whistler and Dog” ‘ 
12 in.— No. 31428 “ Irish King” Collins and Harlan 
Violin Solo by Chas, D’Almaine 10 in—No, 4373 “ Take a Car ® 
, 10 in.— No. 2923 Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song ” a ao Ie nena aici ona & We will be glad to have you 
— . is Same in 1x1e 
12 in—No sai bird one see 10 in-—No. 4277 “ Where the Southern Roses call at any of our Salesrooms 
2 in. . 313: [ Gau™ 
Macdonough and Stanley Fe OS: &® and see the new models or send 
) 12 in.— No. 31387 “ Crucifix” by Faure Aeon Nise BrURROIL Pais &® for illustrated booklet describing 
Macdonough | Ue errehas the new features. 
10 in.—No. 4286 “ Troubadour’ by Powell ae Ga res nae & 
( _ € 6. 29 £ ‘a 1c1a 
Dudley and Macdonough toes, yo: ge 
10 in.— No. 4213 “Just a Gleam of Heaven in fos &® 
Her Eyes” 10 in.— No. 2845 “* Happy Days” 
Red Seal Records by Operatic Artists ® REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
10 inch Records $2 each. 12 inch Records $3 each &® 325-327 Broadway, New York 
10 in.— No. 81026 ‘* Donna Mobile ’’ by Caruso 12 in.— No. 85053 ‘* Jewel Song ’’ by Eames 
12 in.— No, 85003 ‘* Toreador *’ by Campanari 10 in.— No. 81078 “* Habanera ’’ by Homer Branches Everywhere 
10 in.— No. 81059 “ King’s Prayer” from Lohengrin by Journet 
Victor Talking Machine Co,, Camden, N. 5 HBOGOBGPOGOPBOHOGPGGHOHPHPESHHOHP 
Canadian Agency: The Berliner Gram-o-phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. r : 


To Drive 
a Nail or 
Saw a Plank 


—to do any of the thousand and one little things that 
need doing about every home, tools are necessary. 
The best way to have tools is in a cabinet, where you can 
find them when they are needed. A cabinet of good tools pays 
for itself in a very short time and is a source of never-failing satis- 
faction and pleasure. The 


eae 


is the cabinet you should get because every tool is guaranteed to be a perfect tool and to 
give complete satisfaction. It is possible for the makers of the Keen Kutter Cabinet to make 
+ this guarantee because every tool is a Keen Kutter, bears the Keen Kutter trade mark, and 


oft proclaims the man.’ Some years later, 


a business man of considerable wisdom 


happily revised the sentiment to read: 


& “Business stationery oft proclaims the man. 


‘ 1 ; 701 : 4 
2 Without disparaging Shakespeare, we par 


S ticularly approve the revised version, since 


F 3 _. f 5 . — is made under the Keen Kutter motto — “Zhe ftecollection of Quality Remains Long After 
r $ the Price is Forgotten.’ The mark and motto that for 36 years has identified a tool.as 

‘ 5 : standard and which covers a complete line of tools. The Keen Kutter Cabinet is the only 
8) = aL cabinet in which all the tools are strictly high grade, every one being guaranteed by the same 
‘3 ; 4 trade mark. The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize at the World's Fair, 
‘e : ae - St. Louis, Mo. ert a = of —. — — - ——— ie Kutter Tool yee 
cc ” P and Keen Kutter Tools are for sale by rst-class dealers, lt will pay you to write for a 

‘2 Look for the Water Mark copy of our handsome book on Keen Kutter Tools. It’s a book every user of tools will find use- 


ful as a permanent reference. We will mail you a ccpy free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, New York 


wer, 
free 


is available to you through your printer, stationer or lithog- 


City 
rapher for all forms of business stationery. 


s eae 
‘ That Otp Hampsnire Bonp is good paper for commercial stationery Ea Be ed i He 
is the testimony of business and professional men—many of them have q i j i il c ) 


told us it is the best. 


a Prove this for yourself —have your printer show you the Otp Hampsuire 
Ra Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, write us for 
} acopy. It contains suggestive specimens of letter- 
bet heads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 


and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of 
Oxtp Hampsuire Bonp. Please write on your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


~; South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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advanced. I presume the time comes 
in the life of every man who has been 
(ardent lover of field sports, as it has 
‘me to me, when this sort of thing is no 
nger a condition, or a theory, but amem- 

y: not a condition, for he has neither the 
ne nor the youthful energy to pursue the 
ort as of old; nota theory, for he has in his day 
‘duced to practice every known excuse for going 
‘ooting and every device for the successful pur- 
it of game. But the air and the breath of 
itumn still bring up the most vivid and delight- 
lof all the memories we cherish. They are of 
7gone pleasures so keen, and at the same time 
innocent, that one may sit with half-closed eyes 
id recall their scenes and the companions who 
jared them with a zest lacking in his review of 
vything else in his life, unless it be his battles 
id his love-making. 

Somebody said that war, hunting and love- 
aking were the three grand passions of mankind 
aside which all others sink into insignificance. 
n that! proposition I vote aye with an emphasis, 
gardless of whether I am in the majority or 
ie minority. 

I became deeply involved in all three before I 
as a voter, and although I have since tried many 
ther things these three still bear the palm. 

I believe I have followed small game as far and 
ajoyed the pursuit of it in as many sections and 
\ as many varieties and with as many different 
jinds of people, and have resorted to as many 
_avices, from dogs to decoys, to assist me, as any 
ving American. I never grew enthusiastic in 
1¢e pursuit of big game, and, although I have fox- 
_unted a good deal, I never developed the passion 

_ rit which others seem to feel; but no man ever 
_ asmore consumed with the desire to shoot small 
-vathered game than I was for thirty years, and none pursued it more relentlessly. I 
_ ave shot prairie chickens all over the West; ruffed grouse and quail from Pennsylvania 
yp Mexico; snipe from Virginia to Louisiana; ducks and geese and bay-birds all along 
_1e coast from New York to Hatteras. And I have had as good dogs as anybody, along 

‘ith a lot of very poor ones. So that, for better or worse, I have gained somewhat of a 
Jational reputation as a “sportsman,” which is a doubtful honor, I fear, for a good 
_iany people think it an evidence of frivolity, and a good many others confound that with 
_/reputation as a “‘sporting man.’’ But I protest that I am not and never was the latter. 

Some of the most earnest and able men I ever knew have been ardent sportsmen. The 
“tte James C. Carter, for example, who, at the time of his death, was peer of any lawyer 
_ tthe American bar, was an enthusiastic sportsman. We often met at the Union League 
lub, and found no lack of subjects for conversation, for, notwithstanding his age, he 
elonged, to the day of his death, to half a score of ducking clubs and had an arsenal 
of small arms. The last time 
tans . we met was at the New York 
j ‘ Bar Association. Mr. Carter 
showed me a paper he was pre- 
paring upon a grave legal ques- 
tion and asked me to read it. I 
had mislaid my glasses. 

“Try these,” said he, offering 
me a pair of his own. 

I tried them and found they 
magnified tremendously. ‘‘ Why, 
man alive,” said I, ‘‘you must 
think I’ve been operated on for 
cataract! I cannot read with 
these glasses. If they are yours 
I must write down: ‘I cannot 
take the same view of this matter 
as Mr. Carter.’” 

He laughed heartily, fumbling 
for another pair, saying: ‘“Ex- 
cuse me. Those are my shoot- 
ing-glasses. I use them in the 
duck blinds.” 

We parted with a new engage- 
ment for a shoot together, one of 
many we had made and broken. 
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He Bought it froma 
Negro for a Dollar 
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i: shooting season of 1905 is well _ After Small Game with Big ‘ Men 
By JOHN S. WISE 


Speaker Reed Lounged In 


I was to go with him to Currituck for 
canvas-backs and he with me to Myrtle 
Island for curlew and robin snipe. But, 
like many hundreds of other such excur- 
sions planned, ours came to naught, for 
the noble old fellow passed, ten days later, 
to the happy hunting-grounds. 

I have often heard my father tell how 
delightful Daniel Webster was when he became 
interested in talks of fishing and shooting. 
Mr. Webster would beckon to him in his seat in 
the House of Representatives, take him into the 
lobby of the Senate or the House, and there for- 
get all cares of State while they told each other 
delightful stories about hunting and fishing on 
the Massachusetts coast, or how such things were 
done in Old Virginia. 

Of course, there are a great many men who 
affect to love field sports. Those really passion- 
ately fond of them are comparatively few, but a 
large number think it is the correct thing to pre- 
tend to be a sportsman. The test soon comes 
when they are in the field. Very few men will 
admit that they care nothing for field sports. 
But there are a few such. I remember an occa- 
sion in the cloakroom of the House of Represent- 
atives, when a party of us were planning a trip 
down the Potomac to the coast after curlew and 
bay-birds. Judge Weeks, of Michigan, was 
ardent. Speaker Reed lounged in—‘‘Tom’”’ 
Reed, as everybody called him. He listened to 
our talk a while and then sardonically said: 

“Why, gentlemen! The same enthusiasm for 
the public business which I see displayed here to 
murder little birds would enable Congress to 
adjourn at least a month earlier than seems 
probable.” , 

‘“Go with us, Reed!’’ shouted several. ‘‘It 
will do you good. You need the rest. Think of 
being swept by ocean breezes and the grand sport we’ll have!”’ 

Reed stood there, colossus as he was, looking down upon us with his hands under 
his coat-tails. 

“Why, Judge,” he drawled, with his inimitable Yankee twang, ‘I never shot but one 
bird in my whole life. Ispent a whole day doing that. It was a little peet or sand-piper. 
I chased him for hours up and down a mill stream. When at last I potted him and held 
him up by one of his poor little legs, I never felt more ashamed of myself in all my life. 
I hid him in my coat-tail pocket for fear somebody would see how big I was and how 
small my victim, and I never will be guilty again of the cowardice of such an unequal 
battle.” Tom Reed was then and there voted out as a sportsman, and went lolling off, 
as if on his ‘‘sea-legs,” to find 
more congenial company. 

Frank Thomson, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, loved sport 
and was a good sportsman. 
He had all the facilities for 
the best to be had, and went 
at it like a thoroughbred. His 
private car was always thor- 
oughly equipped with every 
luxury and in his public position 
he was constantly called on to 
entertain visitors. He was a 
prince of hosts—and he had some 
excellent dogs. Yet, although a 
fair shot and ardent sportsman, 
he was a delicate man, not always 
up to the exertion required. 

In those days I lived in 
Richmond and my cousin, Doctor 
Gerhard, of Ardmore, was 
Thomson’s physician and devoted 
friend. This first brought us to- 
gether. I had good dogs and 
knew all the best places. My 
friend, Richard C. Selden, one of 
the best sportsmen I ever knew, 
lived at ‘‘Snowden,”’ in the James 
River Valley, and Thomson 


Colonel! Cody was Riding 
a Big Bay 


He Forged Ahead on Foot All Day 


arranged to come with Gerhard and an English friend, the 
Honorable Arthur Guest. I joined them with my dogs 
at Richmond, and when we reached Selden’s our cars were 
placed on a siding and we had three or four days of royal 
sport. Thomson’s outfit was perfect. His car was luxuri- 
ously fitted up, his larder supplied with every luxury; he 
had an excellent cook and two valets. We had a baggage- 
car for the dogs and the game. We had so many dogs that 
we might have put on a new team of them every time we 
went out, but for the fact that Thomson had bought in 
England a lot of worthless English thoroughbreds, and 
very soon we had them chained up to keep them from inter- 
fering with the work of the ‘‘real”’ dogs. 

Poor Thomson was taken ill the night we reached our 

“shooting grounds and we were compelled to leave him at 
the car the first day. After that Selden rigged up a prairie- 
jumper buggy for him and we gave him a little sport. 
The first evening, when we came home, Thomson pretended 
to be much elated and showed us, hanging in the baggage- 
ear, a beautiful wild turkey, which he claimed to have shot 
in the bluffs near by. It was a fine bird, and Selden and I 
were delighted that he had the good fortune, for we knew 
that a flock ranged there. Later Thomson laughingly 
admitted that it had been shot by a negro who passed the 
car with it and sold it to him for a dollar. 

Arthur Guest was a typical Englishman, as tough and 
tireless a sportsman as the average of his tribe. He was a 
big, well-trained, muscular six-footer, without an ounce 
of superfluous flesh. He was up ana out early and stayed 
until it was late. He 
scorned riding and 
forged ahead on foot all 
day. He was up every 


time the dogs stood; 
shot well, showed every 
field courtesy, loved the 
sport, admitted that the 
American quail was the 
“most delightful little 
beggar” he ever pur- 
sued; smoked twenty 
cigars a day, and came 
back to the car at night 
keen for food, and full of 
every kind of anecdote 
and quip. It fell tomy 
lot to keep the fires of 
hospitality burning 
brightly for Mr. Guest, 
and we had a very jolly 
time of it. 

But we never had the 
pleasure of eating that 
wild turkey. The first 
night we were out 
Thomson’s great 
English dog, which 
Guest had bought for 
him at some fabulous 
price, succeeded in pull- 
ing down and devouring, 
in the baggage-car, a fine 
old ham which I had 
secured in Richmond. 
When we attempted 
to hunt him the next 


They Told Each Other Stories About Hunting and Fishing 
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day he lapped about two gallons of water, was water- 
logged and worthless. When he tried to gallop, the water 
could be heard inside him sloshing about as if he were a 
bathtub. We tied him up until he should recover from his 
overdose of ham and ditch-water. Guest promised great 
things from him the next day. When, on the morning of 
the second day, we would have hunted him, he was again 
“loaded to the guards”’ with wild turkey, and the baggage- 
car looked as if some one had ripped up a feather-bed in it. 
We had great sport with Guest about his “‘commissary” 
dog. 

When Thomson next came, Colonel Philip Schuyler was 
with him. Schuyler is one of the gentlest, most refined, 
lovable fellows in the world. We had fine sport, but 
our evenings on the car were quiet and most decorous. 
Now Thomson, while himself an undemonstrative man, 
had really enjoyed the hubbub of Guest and myself on the 
previous trip. One evening he said: ‘Wise, you don’t 
seem to be in as fine spirits as you were. Why don’t you 
stir things up and make it lively, as you did on our last 
trip?” 
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rolled over and scrambled to her feet, without a 
injured. 

In all the peril Bill was as quick, quiet and cal 
asa panther. When the danger was all over he became; 
hilarious and jolly as a boy, for he afterward confessed 
me that at first he thought my friend and my mare ha 
both broken their necks. No doubt this quality of ‘00. 
ness and promptness in time of danger is what has mac 
Buffalo Bill’s reputation. We have been friends man) 
years and planned many a hunt together. i 

Bill is a philosopher. One day I visited one of his Wil 
West Shows ina distant town. He was delighted to see mi 
His Indians were at the midday meal. We peeped in ¢ 
them. I noticed that they had fine roast beef. . 

“You feed your savages well,’’ said I. > | 

““Yes,’’ he replied, “I try to keep my contract with th) 
Government. But,’’ he added contemptuously, [ 
pause, “‘they don’t appreciate it. I catch them | 
time setting snares for dogs, and an Indian would 
catch a little mangy cur, run a stick through it, half 
it, and then eat it, hair and all, than have 1 the | best 


“ll _tell-you-why,” said I emphatically, “I haven’t 
anybody to frolic with. What we need on this car to make 
the pace hot and lively is another first-class blackguard 
like Arthur Guest. One man cannot do it alone.” There 
was a roar of laughter, and afterward in London, when 
Guest was entertaining Thomson, Schuyler and a party of 
friends at a dinner at the St. James Club, Thomson brought 
down the house by telling the story. When I met Guest 
in London soon afterward he introduced me to numerous 
friends of his as ‘‘that other first-class blackguard” of whom 
they had so often heard. And that from a member of 
Parliament! Alas, alas! Thomson, Guest and Selden are 
now all gone. 

Buffalo Bill is a good sportsman. I have never done 
any real hunting with him, but I’ve seen enough to know 
he has the nerve and the head and the grit to be a master. 
We have fox-hunted together and he is as reckless a rider 
as I ever saw. Moreover, he has presence of mind. One 
day we had the wife of one of the party with us. Cody was 
riding a big bay horse named ‘‘Billy.’”” He had a Mexican 
saddle, which may be all right for a plainsman, but is not 
much for a fox-hunter, and a great coil of lariat hung from 
his pommel. I had been laughing at him and telling him 
his ropes would catch in the small pines and stunted oaks 
through which we were dashing. 

“Never mind,’ said Bill; ‘‘a lariat is like a six-shooter. 
You may not need it at all, but if you do you'll need it bad 
and in a hurry.” 

We strained together up a slope, topped a low fence 
side by side, and came to a bit of cultivated field with a 
small ditch ahead. I wanted to display my horsemanship 
to Bill, spurred my horse, a good one, and took the little 
ditch in a flying leap. The others came on slowly. Not 
counting it an obstacle, I didn’t even look back. A moment 
later a ery—‘‘Hi! Hi! Come back!’’—reached me from 
Bill. I reined up and wheeled, and there he was dismount- 
ing, but I could discover no sign of our fair friend. An 
instant later I saw the feet of her mare sticking straight 
skyward in the ditch. As I hurried back I saw Bill step 


quickly down into the ditch and with his great strength © 


he drew out the form of ourfriend 
from under the mare. Her top- 
hat was crushed and she was 
muddy and badly rattled, but to 
our infinite relief we saw that 
she was unhurt. 

The mare had blundered and 
thrown her. Providentially, she 
fell lengthwise into the ditch, and 
her mount, turning a somersault, 
lit crosswise of the ditch, feet in 
the air, so that the animal’s body, 
although directly over the rider, 
did not touch her, and the horse 
was in such position that it could 
not injure her in an effort to 
scramble to its feet. It was 
almost a miracle. Quick as a 
flash, Bill had drawn our com- 
panion out of her perilous posi- 
tion. 

“How shall we get the mare 
up?” said I, when satisfied the 
rider was unharmed. 

“Never you mind,” said he; 
“T told you we might need this.”’ 
With that he unwound his lariat, 
took a hitch with it on the mare’s 
neck, and fastened the other end 
to the pommel of Billy’s saddle. 
Billy stood there like a grenadier. 
“Come up, Billy,” said he gently, 
and Billy stepped up slowly until 
the line was taut. The mare, as 
soon as she felt the lariat tighten, 
had something to heave on, 
gave a lunge, made a turn, 


The Waterlogged Dog 


beef in the world. Do you know,” said he | 
‘‘there’s lots of people in this world, Injuns and not Inju 
that don’t know a good thing when they see it? Lots: 
*em think yaller dog better’n roast beef.” a 
Grover Cleveland is another good sportsman. I’ve see 
enough of him to know that. He and Joe Jefferson and 
have talked about shooting together and about their fis] 
ing and shooting together for years and years, but ¥ 
haven’t had a real shoot together yet. Poor J efferson } 
gone now. Mr. Cleveland went down with me sever 
years ago to my little place in Virginia, where, at time 
there is excellent black-duck shooting, and I thought 
had selected a good time for him. But bright, calm, sui k 
shiny weather is no time for duck shooting, and we struc 
a spell of almost springlike weather, regular Indian sun) 
mer. We had beautiful scenery, but mighty little encou > 
agement to try water-fowl. 
I resolved to remain at the house and attend to = 
' 


tree-planting and other things. But Mr. Cleveland sa 


he would go. So the man rowed him out to the bl 


rise and took the field-glasses to locate him. Thes 
rising over Smith’s Island and shone above a golden 
across the unrippled surface of the inlet. There vy 


bushes sat, a mile away from anybody, the man w 
been twice President. I felt sorry for him. I saw 
bunch of buffieheads sleeping in the sunshine just o 
range, but no sign of a black duck, or redhead, or good 
anywhere. The birds were not “‘trading,’’ as it is 
as they do when the sky is overcast and the wind blo 

and the sea is rough. Then they fly about and decoy we 
But in quiet sunshine they sit in great ‘‘rafts” for hour, 
sleeping on the calm waters. Presently I saw two or tl 
whistlers bearing down upon his blind, and then a p 
smoke and a falling duck. Many seconds afterward 
the report of his gun, muffled and low. a 
“Pity, pity,” thought I to myself. ‘He is sho 
‘trash’ ducks, because he sees no chance for good ones 
| (Continued on Page 27) 


V/V «thing as playwrights; of the latter 
there are in this country not more 
ban a hundred; of the former—well, they 
aay be measured in hundreds where the playwrights are 
( counted in units. Statistics 
of the number of persons who 
write what they call plays 
are difficult to ascertain ; and 
even if there were accurate 
figures these would still be 
incomplete, for many a bud- 
ding dramatist keeps strictly 
to himself his literary en- 
deavors. 

Unfortunately, in these 
days every one writes; that 
is a truism every one knows; 
it may be essays or novels or 
short stories or verse or— 
plays. There are many good 
short stories written, many 
good novels and a lot of pass- 
able verse; for, truth to tell, to 
one with a bit of imagination 
and a knack of expression, it 
is not so difficult to write a 

short story which will find its 
ay sooner or later into a magazine—there are such a 
uantity of magazines! The same thing is true of novels 
oalesser extent. In proof whereof, one has only to think 
f the vast number of short stories printed every month, 
ome by well-known writers, but more by those whose 
ames mean nothing to us. It is not a hopeless task to 
nda market for a short story. 

With plays it is different: there are, as the theatre-goer 
nows, comparatively few good plays produced, yet it is 
ot for want of a market, nor, as the managers can testify, 
or lack of endeavor by the hordes of aspirants. Many 
ave said that playwriting—good playwriting—is the 
10st difficult form of literary art, and the apparent facts 
ear out this assertion without room for argument. Among 
inglish-speaking peoples there are not, by the most liberal 
stimate, over two hundred dramatists; and, when one 
omes to figure closely, a quarter of that number would 
xhaust the supply of first-class playwrights. It is indeed 
small percentage among 175,000,000 persons; if the 
ewards were meagre one could understand the paucity, 
uton the contrary they are immensely large. Theaverage 
uccessful play makes infinitely more money for its author 
han does the average successful novel. 

It must be granted, therefore, that playwriting is not 
asy, though that admission is the last possible that could 
© wrung from the ordinary American writer of plays. To 
im playwriting is a pastime, an airy, fantastic pursuit for 

d moments in the evenings, on Sundays, or in the sum- 
ter; a thing to be goneat leisurely, without much thought 
' Preparation, but by all means a diversion from which 
? gain much lucre. The blithe, happy ignorance of these 

riters of plays is the more remarkable when one considers 


W “ise of plays are not the same 
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By Elisabeth Marbury 


that the American people are not a flighty race, but, as a 
whole, hard-headed and full of common-sense. To one 
who reflects only for a moment, it must be obvious that it 
is not easy to write a good play or there would be more 
persons doing it; it should be apparent that playwriting 
requires thought, ideas, preparation and no small amount 
of technical skill; yet, on the other hand, it is also quite 
evident that these things are not understood or there would 
not be so many people who sit down to write plays with 
merely the possession of pen and paper. 

It is amazing to realize the number of plays written; 
estimates are difficult, but one would surely be safe in say- 
ing that every year there are at least one hundred thousand 
plays written (and this probably does not cover the num- 
ber) from which the only ones who profit are the type- 
writers who do the copying; they make a comfortable 
living out of the writers of plays. It is rather dishearten- 
ing to reflect that of this quantity of plays probably not 
one-eighth of one per cent. are produced. 


A Play Without Words 


UPREME self-confidence, an unwillingness to learn, 
egotistical laziness and a pathetic ignorance stamp 
the writer of plays. His ordinary vocation may be any- 
thing; the writer has received plays from doctors, lawyers, 
stockbrokers, ‘‘society women”’ (horrible term), conduct- 
ors, railroad brakemen, civil engineers, actors, actresses, 
chorus girls, ‘‘supers,’’ stage managers, college students, 
college professors, dentists, undertakers, theatrical man- 
agers, newspaper men, restaurant-keepers, clergymen, 
bishops, trained nurses, private secretaries, novelists, 
soldiers, army officers, traveling salesmen, stenographers, 
press agents, schoolgirls and bankers—and these are only 
a few that come to mind offhand. It is a rare business or 
profession that does not include writers of plays. And 
among them, as one might imagine, there are the cultured 
and the uncultured, the clever and the stupid; yet they are 
all far from writing anything resembling a good play. And 
strangely enough, among those who deluge the managers 
and the actors and the play agents with their unsolicited 
manuscripts, there is an enormous amount of absolute 
illiteracy. 

With them all, educated and uneducated, playwriting 
is an avocation designed to consume their spare time, and 
yet meant to yield an income far in excess of that derived 
from the occupation to which they give the greatest part 
of their energy. And they are all so ignorant, so pitifully 
ignorant of the simplest rules of the game, so filled with 
pathetic confidence, and so sure of their ability. It would 
be easy to conjure up imaginary humorous incidents con- 
nected with these simple-minded writers of plays, yet real 
letters, real incidents, real conversations and real persons 
are so much more extraordinary than would be those of 
fiction, that it is far easier and more entertaining to tell of 
actual happenings. 
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RS OF PLAYS 


Not long ago the writer received the follow- 
ing letter whichis printed and quoted textually : 

“To your knowledge, would these given ac- 
tions produce a play at least suitable for 
Repertoire Companies? : 

First Act. Scene 1. Early morning at an old country 
home ona farm. The arrival of thefarm Hands going out 
to do the morning work. still with light lanterns. arousing 


comedy. growing further toward daylight the men return.~ _ 


their conversation the arrival of Eleanore. The Morning 
swing neath a susposed apple tree. All go within the house 
but Jack and Eleanore who enjoy a quiet morning conver- 
sation. The return of the comedian arousing comedy with 
another young country girl. They leave. and a young 
millionar arrives from the House. Who had come to stay 
in the country for summer. the arrival of the girls father 
with whom the millionar converses and then gets this young 
girl to promise to marryhim. the father leaves. The arrival 
of Jack. The heart-breaking scene. the broken engage- 
ment with Jack and Eleanor. this is but the actions of the 
first act. the cast is composed of 8 people, the play has 
three acts. Hoping to recieve your encouraging answer 
I remain yours sincerely ——” 

Not all the writers of plays have quite the picturesque- 
ness of this gentleman’s style, as witness this lady, who 
has rather a novelty to suggest: 

“‘T wrote a play the title The Penitent Son. Would like 
to dispose of same. Of course it would have to be revised. 
I wrote the play but no scenes. Could give Ideas how to 
be staged. The end scene is thrilling when, son, arrives to 
his home. Would say the play could be only scenes and no 
words. A new departure in acting. P.S. A reasonable 
offer would beaccepted.”’ 

It seems safe to say that the author of The Penitent Son 
is a genius, in her way, to have written a play ‘‘but no 
scenes.’ Surely in these days of novelty a ‘‘new departure 
in acting’? should be welcome. One can, knowing the 
author, perhaps imagine why her son should be penitent. 


ShaKespeare’s Merits Without His Vulgarity 


ae foregoing letters taken at random from a patient 
letter file are as good examples as any of a certain type 
of person who writes plays. The ignorance that prevails 
is a big subject because it is so varied. Examples that 
could be adduced are almost countless. One to a play 
agentis: ‘‘If a play has merit do you sell it, and how long 
does it take to sell it?”” Another to a manager is: ‘““I am 
much surprised to learn that you believe it impossible to sell 
my play. In your letter you say that you are returning 
my manuscript; it has not arrived yet and I believe you 
have reconsidered your decision.’ This illustrates a self- 
confidence that is also exemplified in these extracts: 
“My play, as you will see, has all the merit of Shake- 


‘Speare without any of his vulgarity.” 


“My manuscript, which I am sending you, is good for 
dinner, breakfast, supper, night and matinée perform- 
ances.”’ 

“I have written several plays, all first-class, and of a 
high order—A 1 type. You know, I have made up my 


mind that I am going to havea play puton. I don’t know, 
you don’t know which one it will be, but I know you won’t 
like the successful one to lie in your safe any length of 
time.” 

“‘T am compelled through circumstances to dispose of 
what I believe to be the best four act play ever copy- 
righted.” 

‘‘T am sending you under separate cover manuscript of 
a comic opera. I don’t know anything about writing a 
play, but if you like the lyrics (which are not complete) I 
will write some more. I am also sending you some of the 
music. I don’t know anything about writing music, but 
I have a remarkable ability to hum original tunes, and I 
have a friend who can take down the notes as I hum them. 
So if you like the music, I will compose a few more tunes 
and send them on. I hope you can sell this play; it is very 
original.” 

And it probably was; too original, most likely. 

It may have been noted in these extracts that the writer 
of plays occasionally likes to give vent to a little humorous 
turn of speech in a sort of half playful, modest way, depre- 
ciating the value of his work, but knowing, of course, that 
you will see his real merit shining through the modest depre- 
cation. The favorite expression seems to be that the writer 
supposes, of course, you must receive many plays and that 
the destination of his, he thinks, will probably be the waste- 
basket. Asa matter of fact, he thinks nothing of the sort, as 
you will find out by return mail if you write that you think 
his play valueless. The writer of plays does not always use 
the waste-basket simile; he calls himself the unknown but 
worthy dramatist; admits that he doesn’t know much 
but—hopes you can sell his play; he has countless varia- 
tions, but as a matter of fact they are only the scrap-basket 
idea dressed up with a few frills. 

Here is a characteristic letter; the italics are ours to 
indicate the humor decisively : 

e . The interest, should any develope, centers 
between the candidate and his finacee, the pork packer’s 


LADY BALTIM Gs 


By OWEN WISTER 


Vill— MIDS UMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


OU may imagine in what state 

\ of wondering I went out of that 

place, and how little I could 
now do away with my curiosity. By 
the droll looks and headturnings 
which followed me from strangers that passed me by 
in the street, I was made aware that I must be talking 
aloud to myself, and the words which I had evidently 
uttered were these: ““But who on earth can he have 
smashed up?” 

Of course, beneath the public stare and smile I kept 
the rest of my thoughts to myself; yet they so pos- 
sessed and took me from my surroundings, that pres- 
ently, while crossing Royal Street, I was nearly run 
down by an electric car. Nor did even this serve to 
disperse my preoccupation; my walk back to Court and 
Chancel Streets is as if it had not been; I can remember 
nothing about it, and the first account that I took of 
external objects was to find myself sitting in my accus- 
tomed chair in the library, with the accustomed row 
of books about the battle of Cowpens waiting on the 
table in front of me. How long we had thus been fac- 
ing each other, the books and I, I’venot a notion. And 
with such mysterious machinery are we human beings 
filled—machinery that is in motion all the while, 
whether we are aware of it or not—that now, with some 
part of my mind, and with my pencil assisting, I com- 
posed several stanzas to my kingly ancestor, the goal of 
my fruitless search; and yet during the whole process 
of my metrical exercise I was really thinking and won- 
dering about John Mayrant, his battles and his loves. 


ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF ROYALTY 
I sing to thee, thou Great Unknown, 
Who dost connect me with a throne 
Through uncle, cousin, aunt or sister, 
But not, I trust, through bar sinister. 

Chorus: 


Gules! Gules! and a cuckoo peccant! 


Such was the frivolous opening of my poem, which, as 
it progressed, grew even less edifying; I have quoted 
this fragment merely to show you how little reverence 
for the Selected Salic Scions was by this time left in my 
spirit, and not because the verses themselves are in the 
least meritorious; they should serve as a model for no 
serious-minded singer, and they afford a striking in- 
stance of that volatile mood, not to say that inclination 
to ribaldry, which will at seasons crop out in me, do what 
i will. It is my hope that age may help me to subdue 
this, although I have observed it in some very old men. 
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fair daughter and the artist who paints her portrait; also 
in the contest between the artist and the candidate over 
the latter’s election. The artist loses the latter contest 
but finally wins the girl. The explosive streniosity of the 
pork packer is intended to be humorous. I have attempted 
to write what you might call a serious comedy; that is 
some of the characters occasionally has an idea, as real people 
sometimes do; not too many however as I quite appreciate 
that the theatre-going public won't swallow them unless well 
sugar coated. If you ever succeed in placing productions of 
the unknown but worthy dramatist I shall be glad etc.” 
Another missive of the same general type reads: ‘‘I’ve 
gota mighty good play foran actress that can wear ‘ pants.’”’ 
If the play is half as original as that sentence it will bea hit. 


A Suspended Subject 


ERE is a gentleman who has some marked ideas on 
the matter of his play, which he imparts to the play 
agent to whom he submitted the manuscript: 

“‘T suppose your reasons for returning the play was be- 
cause you did not consider it in proper form for presentation 
to the managers. As you doubtless saw, it is in five acts, 
has twelve characters, and is about two hours and a half 
long. I ought to have explained to you before that in 
composing my M.S. I had intended to have my play acted 
by amateurs & had thought out a plan whereby rehearsals 
could be made easy. Of course I had no idea what pro- 
fessionals would think of my plans but thought if I could 
come in contact with some manager who would give the 
chanée, explaination of my method & alterations of my 
play might be suggested with advantage to both parties, 
in conclusion I am in hopes that in view of this explaination 
you will try to assist me in some manner to have my effort 
produced.” 

Another author does not hesitate to say that he thinks 
his subject is in the air: ‘‘I havesent youmy play. I want 
to bring this play practically to your attention, as I know 


Author of The Virginian 
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> 
where so many plays are received and especially from 
unknown writer it has to wait its turn unless the play p, 
sesses a peculiar commercial value. My play possesses th 
being on the sex question which seems for a time to 
agitating the whole country—surely the subject is in 1 | 
air.’ : 
But it is not alone in letters these authors display thp 
naivete and charming i ignorance : they do so even more 
their persona] interviews and in their manuscripts. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the writer received 
perusal a manuscript occupying fifty-seven pages in lo 
hand. The piece was in three acts and six scenes, a 
could not possibly have taken over thirty minutes to pli’, 
The opening scene sounded charming; an Italian gard), 
with orange trees, a fountain, marble statues, moonlig , 
mandolins playing softly, and a villa in the backgrow. 
The dialogue for this scene lasted only two pages and a 
sisted of speeches between two minor characters who ne): 
after appeared, retailing the fact that the American heir ; 
was giving a dance, that Luigo was in love with her, a 
ended by the departure of the two men to get a nasa 
of the heiress. The scene took perhaps three minutes, a| 
to produce it even skimpily would cost at least two th - 
sand dollars. The play is still in manuscript. In anotl> 
drama the action of one whole act took place in a ste» 
coach winding down hill, which even in these f 
wonderful mechanism on the stage would be difficult » 


portray. 


It was only the other day that an author waylaid: 
manager entering his office, and asked the manager to re| 
a four-act play. The manager politely consented and 1» 
author sat down to wait until the manager had finished , 
Perhaps he is still waiting. | 

Another aspiring young man who sent in his ecard q 
manager with the designation, ‘‘the coming Americ: 
dramatist,”’ admitted that there were certain things he ¢| 
not know about playwriting as exemplified in the Fi 

(Concluded on Page 24) ' 


* 


I did not send my poem to. Av; 
Carola, but I wrote her a letter, evi 
there and then, couched in terms whi. 
I believe were altogether respect. 
I deplored my lack of success in ¢- 
covering the link that was missing |- 
tween me and king’s blood; I intimated my convicti) 
that further effort on my part would still be met wi 
failure; and I renounced with fitting expressions of ¢- 
appointment my candidateship for the Scions, thankis 
Aunt Carola for her generosity by which I must now ) 
longer profit. I added that I should remain in Kir; 
Port for the present, as I was finding the climate | 
decided benefit to my health, and the courtesy of 12 
people an education in itself. 

Whatever pain at missing the glory of becoming t 
Scion may have lingered with me after this was mv} 
assuaged in a few days by my reading an article 1 
New York paper, which gave an account of a meeting 
my Aunt’s Society, held in that city. My attenti 
was attracted to this article by the prominent headis 
given to it: THEY WORE THEIR CROWNS. Tt 
in very conspicuous Roman capitals, caused me to sit 1 
There must have been truth in some of it, because 1? 
food eaten by the Scions was mentioned as consisting | 
sandwiches, sherry and croquettes; yet I think tl 
the statement that the members present addressed e2 
other according to the royal families from which thy 
severally traced descent, as, for example, Brother Guel | 
and Sister Plantagenet, can scarce have been aught tf! 
an exaggeration; nevertheless, the article brought 1» 
undeniable consolation for my disappointment. 

After finishing my letter to Aunt Carola I should ha 
hastened out to post it and escape from Cowpens, hat 
not remembered that John Mayrant had more or li 
promised to meet me here. Now, there was but a slé 
der chance that the boy would speak to me on the st 
ject of his late encounter; this I must learn from otk 
sources; but he might speak to me about something t! 
would open a way for my hostile preparations agair 
Miss Rieppe. So far he had not touched upon his i’ 
pending marriage in any way, but this reserve concel 
ing a fact generally known among the people whom 
was seeing could hardly go on long without becomi! 
ridiculous. If he should shun mention of it to-day 
would take this as a plain sign that he did not look f 
ward to it with the enthusiasm which a lover oa 
feel for his approaching bliss; and on such silen : 
him I would begin, if I could, to undermine bisa 
tion of keeping an engagement of the heart when t 
heart no jonger entered into it. 


le my thoughts continued to be busied over this 
and his concerns, I noticed the works of William 
peare close beside me upon a shelf, and although it 
s with no special purpose in mind that I took out one of 
volumes and sat down with it to wait for John Mayrant, 
alittle while an inspiration came to me from its pages, 


ail to meet me here in the library. 
Was it the bruise on his forehead that had perturbed his 
‘aanner just now when he entered the Exchange? No, this 
yas not likely to be the reason, since he had been full as 
auch embarrassed that first day of my seeing him there, 
shen he had given his order for Lady Baltimore so lamely 
hat the girl behind the counter had come to his aid. And 
hat could it have been that he had begun to tell her 
o-dayas I was leaving the place? Was 
‘he making of that cake again to be 
jostponed on account of the general’s 
jreearious health? And what had been 
he nature of the insult which young 
‘ohn Mayrant had punished and was 
iow commanded to shake hands over? 
ould it in truth be the owner of the 
Jermana whom he had thrashed so well 
‘sto lay him upin bed? That incident 
jad damaged two people at least, the 
-inknown vanquished combatant in his 
yodily welfare, and me in my character 
4s an upstanding man in the fierce fem- 
‘nine estimation of Miss La Heu; but 
his injury it was my intention to set 
‘ight: my confession to the girl behind 
she counter was merely delayed. As I 
sat with Shakespeare open in my lap I 
added to my store of reasoning one lit- 


my opinion that John Mayrant was no 
longer at ease or happy about his love 
affair. I had never before met any 
young man in whose manner nature was 
30 finely tempered with good bringing- 
jup; forwardness and shyness were alike 
absent from him, and his bearing had 
sort of polished unconsciousness as far 
removed from raw diffidence as it was 
from raw conceit; it was altogether a 
rare and charming address in a youth of 
such true youthfulness, but it had failed 
him upon two occasions which I have 
already mentioned. Both times that he 
had come to the Exchange he had stum- 
bled in his usually prompt speech, lost 
his habitual ease, and betrayed, in short, 
all the signs of being disconcerted. The 
matter seemed suddenly quite plain to 
‘me; it was the nature of his errands to 
the Exchange. The first time he had 
been ordering the cake for his own wed- 
ding, and to-day it was something about 
the wedding again. Evidently the high 
mettle of his delicacy and breeding made 
him painfully conscious of the view 
which others must take of the part that 
Miss Rieppe was playing in all this—a 
view from which it was out of his power 
‘to shield her; and it was this conscious- 
ness that destroyed his composure. 
From what I was soon to learn of his 
fine and unmoved disregard for unfavo- 
rable opinion when he felt his course 
to be the right one, I know that it was 
no thought at all of his own scarcely 
heroic réle during these days, but only 
the perception that outsiders must detect in his affianced 
lady some of those very same qualities which had chilled 
his too precipitate passion for her, and left him alone, 
without romance, without family sympathy, without 
Social acclamations, with nothing indeed save his high- 
strung notion of honor to help him bravely face the wed- 
ding march. How appalling must the wedding march 
‘sound to a waiting bridegroom who sees the bride, that he 
no longer looks at except with distaste and estrange- 
‘Ment, coming nearer and nearer to him up the aisle! A 
funeral march would be gayer than that music, I should 
think! The thought came to me to break out bluntly and 
‘Say to him: “‘Countermand the cake! She’s only playing 
— you while that yachtsman is making up his mind.” 
But there could be but one outcome of such advice to John 
Mayrant : two people, instead of one, would be in bed, suf- 
= from contusions. As I mused on the boy and 
‘Ais attractive and appealing character, I became more re- 
Joiced than ever that he had thrashed somebody, I cared 
Rot very much who nor yet very much why, so long as such 
thrashing had been thorough, which seemed quite evi- 
dently and happily the case. He stood now in my eyes, in 
Some way that is too obscure for me to be able to explain 
you, saved from some reproach whose subtlety likewise 
ides my powers of analysis. 


» that I was more anxious than ever the boy should not. 


Such was the Frivolous 
Opening of My Poem 


It was already five minutes after three o’clock, my din- 
ner hour, when he at length appeared in the library; and 
possibly I put some reproach into my greeting: ‘‘Won’t 
you walk along-with me to Mrs. Trevise’s?”” (That was my 
boarding-house.) 

“T could not get away from the Custom House sooner,” 
he explained ; and into his eyes there came for a moment 
that look of unrest and preoccupation which I had observed 
at times while we had discussed Newport and alcoholic 
girls. The two subjects seemed certainly far enough 
apart! But he immediately began upon a conversation 


briskly enough—so briskly that I suspected at once he 
had got his subject ready in advance; he didn’t want me 
to speak first, lest I turn the talk into channels embar- 
rassing, such as bruised foreheads or wedding cake. Well, 


this shouldn’t prevent me from dropping in his cup the 
wholesome bitters which I had prepared. 

‘Well, sir! Well, sir!’’—such was his hearty preface. 
“T wonder if you're feeling ashamed of yourself?”’ 

‘‘Never when I read Shakespeare,” I answered, restoring 
the volume to its place. 

He looked at the title. ‘‘Which one?” 

“One of the unsuitable love affairs that was prevented 
in time.” 

“Romeo and Juliet?” 

“No; Bottom and Titania—and Romeo and Juliet 
were not prevented in time. They had their bliss once 
and to the full, and died before they caused each other 
anything but ecstasy. No weariness of routine, no tears 
of disenchantment; complete love, completely realized 


—and finis! It’s the happiest ending of all the plays.” 
He looked at me hard. ‘‘Sometimes I believe you’re 
ironic!”’ 


I smiled at him. ‘‘A sign of the highest civilization, 
then. But please to think of Juliet after ten years of Romeo 
and his pin-headed intelligence and his preordained 
infidelities. Do you imagine that her predecessor, Rosa- 
mond, would have had no successors? Juliet would have 
been compelled to divorce Romeo, if only for the children’s 
sake.”’ 
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“The children!” cried John Mayrant. ‘‘ Why, it’s for 
their sake deserted women abstain from divorce!”’ 

‘Juliet would see deeper than such mothers. She could 
not have her little sons and daughters grow up and compre- 
hend their father’s absences, and see their mother’s submis- 
sion to his returns; for such discovery would scorch the 
marrow of any hearts they had.’”’ 

At this, as we came out of the Library he made an 
astonishing rejoinder, and one which I cannot in the least 
account for: ‘‘South Carolina does not allow divorce.” 

“Then I should think,” I said to him, ‘‘that all you peo- 
ple here would be doubly careful as to what manner of 
husbands and wives you chose for yourselves.”’ 

Such a remark was sailing, you may say, almost within 
three points of the wind; and his own accidental allusion to 

Romeo had brought it about with an 
aptness and a celerity which were better 
for my purpose than anything I had pri- 
vately developed from the text of Bottom 
and Titania; none the less, however, did 
I intend to press into my service that 
_fond couple also as basis for a moral, in 
spite of the sharp turn which those last 
words of mine now caused him at once 
to give to our conversation. His quick 
reversion to the beginning of the talk 
seemed like a dodging of remarks that 
hit too near home for him to relish hear- 
ing pursued. 

“Well, sir,’ he resumed, with the same 
initial briskness, ‘“‘I was ashamed, if you 
were not.” 

‘‘T still don’t make out what impro- 
priety we have jointly committed.” 

“What do you think of the views you 
expressed about our country?” 

‘Oh! When we sat on the grave- 
stones.” 

“What do you think about it to-day?”’ 

I turned to him as we slowly walked 
toward Worship Street. ‘‘Did you say 
anything then that you would take back 
now?” 

He pondered, wrinkling his forehead. 
“Well, but all the same, didn’t we give 
the present hour a pretty black eye?” 

“The present hour deserves a black 
eye, and two of them!” - 

“T believe 


He squarely surveyed me. 
you're a pessimist !”’ 
y “That is the first trashy thing I’ve 
heard you say.” 
4 P “Thank you! At least admit you’re 
searcely an optimist.” 
‘‘Optimist! Pessimist! Why, you’re 
: talking just like a newspaper!” 
A He laughed. ‘‘Oh, don’t compare a 


ig gentleman to a newspaper.”’ 


i ‘‘Then keep your vocabulary clean of 
bargain-counter words. A while ago the 
journalists had a furious run upon the 
adjective ‘un-American.’ Anybody or 
anything that displeased them was ‘un- 
American.’ They ran it into the ground, 
and in its place they have lately set up 
‘pessimist,’ which certainly has a threat- 
ening appearance. They don’t know its 
meaning, and in their mouths it merely 
signifies that what a man says makes 
them feel personally uncomfortable. The 
word has become a dusty rag of slang. 
The arrested burglar very likely calls the 
policeman a pessimist; and, speaking 
reverently and with no intention to shock you, the scribes 
and pharisees would undoubtedly have called Christ a pes- 
simist when He called them hypocrites, had they been 
acquainted with the word.” 

Once more my remarks drew from the boy an unex- 
pected rejoinder. We had turned into Worship Street, 
and, as we passed the churchyard, he stopped and laid 
his hand upon the railing of the gate. 

“You don’t shock me,’’ he said; and then: ‘““Do you 
believe in the story of the miraculous birth?”’ 

I shook my head. 

“No more do I,’’ he murmured. He looked in among 
the tombstones and flowers, where the old custodian saw 
us and took off his hat. ‘‘Howdy, Daddy Ben!”’ John 
Mayrant returned pleasantly, and then resuming to me: 
““No more do I believe it.’”’ Then he gave a brief, comical 
laugh. ‘‘And I hope my aunts won’t find that out! They 
would think me gone to perdition indeed. But I always 
go to church here” (he pointed to the quiet building, 
which, for all its modest size and simplicity, had a stately 
and inexpressible charm), ‘“‘ because I like to kneel where 
my mother said her prayers, you know.’’ He flushed a 
little over this confidence into which he had fallen, but 
he continued: ‘‘I like the words of the service, too, and 
I don’t ask myself over-curiously what I do believe; but 
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there’s a permanent something within us—a Greater Self 
—don’t you think?” 

‘‘A permanent something,” I assented, ‘“‘which has 
created all the religions all over the earth from the begin- 
ning, and of which Christianity itself is merely one of the 
present temples.” 

He made an exclamation at my word “present.” 

“Do you think anything in this world is final?” I asked 
him. 

“But ” he began, somewhat at a loss. 

“‘Haven’t you found out yet that human nature is the 
one indestructible reality that we know?” 

“But ” he began again. 

“Don’t we have the ‘latest thing’ all the time, and never 
the ultimate thing, never, never? The latest thing in 
women’s hats is that huge-brimmed affair with the veil 
as voluminous as a double-bed mosquito netting. That 
hat will look improbable next spring. The latest thing 
in science is radium. Radium has exploded the conser- 
vation of energy theory—turned it into a last year’s hat. 
Answer me, if Christianity is the same as when it wore 
among its savage ornaments a devil with horns and a 
flaming Hell! Forever and forever the human race reaches 
out its hand and shapes some system, some creed, some 
government, and declares: This is at length the final thing, 
the cure-all,’ and lo and behold, something flowing and 
eternal in the race itself presently splits the creed and the 
government to pieces! Truth is a very marvelous thing. 
We feel it; it can fill our eyes with tears, our hearts with 
joy, it can make us die for it; but once our human lips 
attempt to formulate and thus imprison it, it becomes a 
lie. You cannot shut truth up in any words.”’ 

“But it shall prevail!’’ the boy exclaimed with a sort 
of passion. 

“Everything prevails,’ I answered him. 

“T don’t like that,” he said. 

“Neither do I,’”’ I returned. 
inheritance by a mean trick.” 

“Jacob was punished for it.” 

“Did that help Esau much?” 

“You are a pessimist!” 

“Just because I see Jacob and Esau to-day, alive and 
kicking in Wall Street, Washington, Newport, every- 
where?” 

““You’re no optimist, anyhow!”’ 

“‘T hope I’m blind in neither eye.” 

“You don’t give us credit iz 

“For what?” 

“For what we’ve accomplished since Jacob.” 

“Printing, steam and electricity, for instance? They 
spread the Bible and the yellow journal with equal ve- 
locity.” 

“T don’t mean science. Take our institutions.” 

“Well, we’ve accomplished hospitals and the stock- 
market—a pretty even set-off between God and the 
devil.” 

He laughed. 


“But Jacob got Esau’s 


“You don’t take a high view of us!” 

“Nor a low one. I don’t play ostrich with any of the 
staring permanences of human nature. We're just as 
noble to-day as David was sometimes, and just as bestial 
to-day as David was sometimes, and we’ve every possi- 
bility inside us all the time, whether we paint our naked 
skins, or wear steel armor or starched shirts.” 

“Well, I believe good is the guiding power in the world.” 

“Oh, John Mayrant! Good and evil draw us on like 
a span of horses, sometimes like a tandem, taking turns in 
the lead. Order has melted into disorder, and disorder 
into new order—how many times?” 

“But better each time.” 

“How can you know, who never lived in any age but 
your own?” 

“‘T know we have a higher ideal.”’ 

“Have we? The Greek was taught to love his neighbor 
as himself. He gave his great teacher a cup of poison. 
We gave ours the cross.” 

Again he looked away from me into the sweet old church- 
yard. ‘I can’t answer you, but I don’t believe it.” 

This brought me to gayety. ‘‘That’s unanswerable, 
anyhow!” 

He still stared at the graves. ‘‘Those people in there 
didn’t think all these uncomfortable things.’ 

“Ah, no! They belonged in the first volume of the his- 
tory of our national soul, before the bloom was off us.”’ 

“That’s an odd notion! And pray what volume are we 
in now?” 

“Only the second.’’ 

‘Since when?” 

“Since that momentous picnic, the Spanish War.” 

““T don’t see how that took the bloom off us.”’ 

“Tt didn’t. It merely waked Europe up to the facts.” 

“Our battleships, you mean?” 

“Our steel rails, our gold coffers, our roaring affluence.” 

“And our very accurate shooting!’’ he insisted; for he 
was a Southerner, and man’s gallantry appealed to him 
more than man’s industry. 

Ilaughed. ‘Yes, indeed! We may say that the Spanish 
War closed our first volume with a bang. And now in the 
second we bid good-by to the virgin wilderness, for it’s 


explored; to the Indian, for he’s conquered; to the pioneer, 
for he’s dead ; we’ve finished our wild, romantic adolescence 
and we find ourselves a recognized world-power of eighty 
million people, and of general commercial endlessness, and 
playtime over.’ 

“T think,” John Mayrant now asserted, “that it is going 
too far to say the bloom is off us.’ 

“Oh, you’ll find snow in the woods away into April and 
May. Thefreedom-loving American, the embattled farmer, 
is not yet extinct in the far recesses. But the great cities 
grow like a creeping paralysis over freedom, and the man 
from the country is walking into them all the time because 
the poor, restless fellow believes wealth awaits him on their 
pavements. And when he doesn’t go to them they come 
to him. The Wall Street bucket-shop goes fishing in the 
woods with wires a thousand miles long; and so we ex- 
change the solid trail-blazing enterprise of Volume One 
for Volume Two’s electric unrest. In Volume One our 
wagon was hitched to the star of liberty. Capital and labor 
have cut the traces. The labor union forbids the working- 
man to labor as his own virile energy and skill prompt him. 
If he disobeys he is expelled and called a ‘scab’. Don’t 
let us call ourselves the land of the free while such things 
go on. We’re all thinking a deal too much about our 
pockets nowadays. Eternal vigilance cannot watch 
liberty and the ticker at the same time.” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said John Mayrant, ‘‘we’re not thinking about 
our pockets in Kings Port, because’’ (and here there came 


ba 
[ x We Had Now Come to the 
7 , Steps of My Boarding-House 


into his voice and face that sudden humor which made him 
so delightful) —‘“‘ because we haven’t got any pockets to 
think of!” 

This brought me down to cheerfulness from my flight 
among the cold clouds. 

He continued: ‘‘Any more lamentations, Mr. Jere- 
miah?”’ 

“Those who begin to call names, John Mayrant—but 
never mind! I could lament you sick if I chose to go on 
about our corporations and corruption that I see with my 
pessimistic eye; but the other eye sees the American man 
himself —the type that our eighty millions on the whole 
melt into and to which my heart warms each time I land 


again from more polished and colder shores—my optimistic - 


eye sees that American dealing adequately with these polit- 
ical diseases. For stronger even than his kindness, his 
ability and his dishonesty is his self-preservation. He’s 
going to stand up for the ‘scab’ and sit down on the 
‘trust’; and I assure you that I don’t in the least resemble 
the Evening Post.’ 

A look of inquiry was in John Mayrant’s features. 

“The New York Evening Post,” I repeated with sur- 
prise. Still the inquiry of his face remained. 

“Oh, fortunate youth!”’ Ieried. ‘To have escaped the 
New York Evening Post!” 

“Ts it so heinous?” 

“Well! . . well! how exactly describe it? 
make you see it? It’s partially tongue-tied, a 
sad victim of its own excesses. Habitual over-indulgence 


’ versal suffrage is like the appendix—useful at an ea 


in blaming has given it a painful stutter when attem 
praise; it’s the sprucely-written sheet of the superc 
it’s the after-dinner pill of the American who™ 
Europe; it’s our Republic’s common scold, the Xant 
of journalism, the paper without a country.” 

“The paper without a country! That’s very good!” 

“Oh, no! I’ll tell you something much better, but i's 
not mine. A clever New Yorker said that what vie 
Sun. 2» de 

“‘T know that paper.” 

‘ what with The Sun making vice so attractive 
the morning and the Post making virtue so odious in p 
evening, it was very hard for a man to be good in Ny 
ork 

“T fear I should subscribe to The Sun,”’ said John 
rant. He took his hand from the church-gate railing, 2] 
we had turned to stroll down Worship Street when he vs 
unexpectedly addressed. 

For some minutes, while John Mayrant and I had bia 
talking, I had grown aware, without taking any defins 
note of it, that the old custodian of the churchyard, Dad: 
Ben, had come slowly near us from the distant corner of | 5 
demesne, where he had been (to all appearances) engay 
in some trifling activity among the flowers— perhaps 
ing off the faded blossoms. It now came home to me tt 
the venerable negro had really been, ina surreptitious wi , 
watching John Mayrant, and waiting for something - 
either for the right moment to utter what he now bt 
or his own delayed decision to utter it at all. 

‘Mas’ John!” he called, quite softly. His voll t 
fairly padded with caution, and I saw that in the p 
which followed, his eye shot a swift look at the bru 
Mayrant’s forehead, and another look, equally swift, ar 

“Well, Daddy Ben, what is it?” 

The custodian shuffled close to the gate which sepia 
him from us. ‘‘Mas’ John, I speck de President he di’ 
know de cullud people like we knows ’um, else he neblr 
bin ’pint dat ar boss in de Custom House, no, sah.” | 

After this effort he wiped his forehead and breath i 
hard. 

To my astonishment, the effort brought immedi 
stern change over John Mayrant’s face; then he answei | 
in the kindest tones, ‘‘Thank you, Daddy Ben.” | 

This answer interpreted for me the whole thing, wh) 
otherwise would have been obscure enough: the old m1 
held it to be an indignity that his young ‘‘Mas’ Johi’ 
should, by the President’s act, find himself the subordin: » 
of a member of the black race, and he had just now, in ; 
perspiring effort, expressed his sympathy! Why he hi 
chosen this particular moment (after quite obvious deb > 
with himself) I did not see until somewhat later. 

He now left us standing at the gate; and it was not ' 
some moments that John Mayrant spoke again, eviden | j 
closing, for our two selves, this delicate subject. 

oy wish we had not got into that ie volume f 
yours.’ . 

“That’s not progressive.” + 

“T hate progress. ”’ by 

‘‘What’s the use? Better grow old gracefully! 

“Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 


De son dge a tout le malheur.’ ” r 


“‘Well, I’m personally not growing old, just yet.” 

“Neither i is the United States.” 

‘“‘Well, I don’t know. It’s too easy for sick or woth 
people to survive nowadays. They are clotting up ¢ 
square miles very fast. Philanthropists don’t seem 
remember that you can beget children a great deal fas 
than you can educate them; and at this rate I believe u 
versal suffrage will kill us off before our time.’ a 

‘“‘Do not believe it! We are going to find out that u 


| 


stage of the race’s evolution, but to-day merely ee 


life.” 

He thought this over. ‘But a surgical operation 5 
pretty serious, you know.” 

“‘Tt’ll be done by absorption. Why, you’ve bean 
yourselves, and so has Massachusetts. The appendix v| 
be removed, black and white—and I shouldn’t much ft 
surgery. We're not nearly civilized enough yet to ha 
lost the power of recuperation, and in spite of our expre 
train speed, I doubt if we shall travel from crud rr 
tenness without a pause at maturity.” 

‘That is the old, old story,” he said. s 

‘Yes; isthere anything new under the sun? % re | 

He was gloomy. ‘‘Nothing, I suppose.” Then t 
gloom lightened.) ‘‘Nothing new under the sun exe 
the fashionable families of Newport!” -: 

This again brought us from the clouds of speculati 
down to Worship Street, where we were walking towa 
South Place. It also unexpectedly furnished me with 
means to lead back our talk so gently, without a jolt 01 
jerk, to my moral and the delicate topic of matrimony! 
which he had dodged away, that he never awoke ‘= 
was coming until it had come. He began pointing ¢ 
we passed them, certain houses which were now, or 
some. period been, the dwellings of his many relat 

) (Continued on Page 25) ‘ 


J ABEZ I. was deposed, and 
| his favorite financial off- 
& spring, the Belleport Valley 
Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, was the cause of it. 
Speedily caught in the financial 
net so skillfully set by himself 
and the president and attorneys of the great P.and Q.R.R., 
and then thoroughly entangled by his own crooked struggle 
toescape, he had at last been so enmeshed that he was help- 
less. Belleport had groaned for years beneath the burden of 
the B. V. R. and N. Co., until under the old official régime 
the burden and its annual increase of interest and charges 
had become an honored precedent, But there came the 
‘usual “reform movement,” and the new brooms, sweeping 
into municipal corners hitherto untouched, uncovered 
. Thenewcity attorney pounced on him, and so shook 
and worried him before he had time to untangle himself 
that he had to disgorge and pay costs, fines, damages, inter- 
‘est and other things. Whereupon, being discredited in one 
‘thing, he was discredited in many, and other suits were 
begun on other interests, and the banks—even his own bank 
'—withdrew credits. Then people who did not care for him 
drew away from him; people who disliked him assailed 
him, and he became worried and badgered and began to 
\lose his nerve. Next his wife, whom he dearly loved, died 
suddenly; his only son fell into evil ways, and he lost 
his nerve entirely, was stricken with partial paralysis, and, 
\unfriendly hands taking charge of his affairs, he was de- 
cared badly bankrupt and all his possessions were sold. 
_ Of all who had been his beneficiaries—and they were 
many, for Jabez had an open heart where “‘business’’ was 
not concerned—there was only one—‘‘Old”’ Peter Merritt, 
e station agent of the B. V. R. and N. Co.—who stuck up 
him and tried to aid him. But Peter, who was going 
‘take Jabez to live with him in his three little rooms in 
the “depot,’’ was too deeply engaged in thinking over 
bez’s troubles to couple cars safely. He got caught and 
crushed, and for three months lay between life and death, 
while Jabez became a public charge and was moved to 
the poorhouse. 

At this point the city attorney ran up against a stone 

wall, for the president of the P. and Q. R. R. and its emi- 

tt attorneys had experienced no weaknesses, being 
ictly business.’’ The road was the city’s; too much so, 
in fact. It could neither sell nor give the thing away; it 
could not even assign it or put it into the hands of a receiver 

_—the “fine hand” of the eminent attorneys had so ar- 

ranged it legislatively. If the road defaulted on its interest 

or failed to keep up its sinking-fund, if it neglected main- 
tenance, or tried in any way to squirm out of the grasp of 

the P. and Q., the city itself was liable for principal, in- 
terest and damages, for the same eminent attorneys of the 
P. and Q. had not ‘“‘aided”’ the old city attorney in the 

preparation of all the papers for nothing, and all these 
things were in strictly legal and unassailable shape. The 
president of the P.and Q., being a far-seeing business shark, 
did not think the P. and Q. would ever want the B. V., but 
he did want for his road the profit on its construction and 
the interest on—and, when it matured, the principal of — 
the mortgage. So he had laid his plans accordingly. 

Yet the president, although far-seeing, was neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, and matters were shaping 
to the overthrow of his plans. For, back in Belleport, a 
boy was growing up, a grandson and namesake of Jabez. 
He was nursed and raised on a belief in his grandfather; 
on a hatred of the P.and Q. And back in the hills lay 
a potent black mass. So that when, at the appointed 
time, the boy and the mass joined forces, the president 
of the P. and Q., a very old man and a “ power in finance,” 
Was made to feel his unprophetic character- 

While Jabez I. reigned, Jabez II. was leading the life of 
the spoiled sons of self-made men and Jabez III. was ear- 
hestly tackling a nursing-bottle. When Jabez I. died 
among paupers, Jabez II. also took to a bottle, and was 
found one day in the canal with too much water and too 
little spirits in him. At his death, his widow, who had 
loved him for what small virtues he had, took to her bed, 
turned her face to the wall, refused to be comforted, and 
quickly died. 

_ Thereupon Jabez III. ran the risk of becoming a public 
charge, when old Peter Merritt intervened; rescued 
“Little Jabe,” as he called him, from the tender care of 
the poorhouse, and legally adopted him. 

_ Peter had been the ‘“‘station agent” of the B. V. R. and 
N. Co. from its beginning, and bade fair to be so until 

end, or resurrection. He had been a sort of protégé 
bez T., had been placed in the position by him and had 
ained it year after year until the fall of his patron, when 

‘Was deemed necessary to make a clean sweep of all the 
“Waldron Ring.” Peter was duly notified of his discharge, 
grunted, and, “the morning that his successor was to be 
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installed, appeared at his post with a horse-pistol of ancient 
lineage and large bore conspicuously strapped on the out- 
side of his coat. Inquiry as to this addition to his uniform 
elicited the fact that the quart of its supposed contents 
was intended for the successor, and Peter being known to 
be a man of few words and ready action, and the successor 
being a timid man, his resignation was before the council 
committee in short order. 

Peter, being personally liked by man, woman and child, 
the whimsicality of the performance appealed favorably 
to the public. Moreover, as his wages were low, even for 
those days; as he was punctilious in the performance of 
his duties, and as he was known to be absolutely honest and 
trustworthy and loyal to the road, there was no real reason 
for his discharge. So popular pressure for his reinstate- 
ment was brought to bear on the committee and he was 
reappointed fora year. Punctually at the end of that time 
the pistol reappeared and the committee, on this hint, and 
with much laughter, once more reappointed him. This 
performance went on for several years until Peter became 
a fixed fact—so much so that the committee would as soon 
have thought of razing the ancient “‘depot”’ as of removing 
Peter, 

His loyalty to Jabez I. was equaled only by his loyalty to 
theroad. In his eyes the one could not have doneand never 
did do any wrong and the other was immaculately perfect. 
With what spectacles those otherwise clear-seeing eyes 
gazed upon these two idols of his life no one knew, but, as 
years went by and his devotion never wavered, his single- 
mindedness became respected tenderly by all, and even 
wrathy and jeering strangers were quickly impressed by 
his manner and by the universal deference paid to his 
opinions and feelings on these two subjects. 

His home was in three little rooms built into the depot, 
and it was here that the little Jabez grew up with the bang- 
ing of trunks, the rolling of freight trucks and the ringing 
and tooting of engines as lullabies. Luckily he was a 
“good” baby, content to kick and roll and gurgle and crow 
by himself for hours at a time, strong and catholic of 
digestion, seemingly immune from all infantile complaints. 
“Uncle” Peter was father, mother, nurse and playmate 
to him, and the affection between them was a thing to 
admire. He grew up a “railroad baby,”’ and, although 


Peter promptly sent him to 
school and urged him to join 
the life and games of his school- 
mates, the ‘‘Road’’ was his one 
passion. Every spare moment 
was spent on it or about it, and 
Peter’s loyalty to it was dupli- 
cated by the child’s own, even though he later saw—as 
Peter never could, or would —its defects and shortcomings. 

Under the care of Uncle Peter the sturdy baby grew up 
into a sturdy, steady, rather reticent youth, who gradually 
took the burden of duties and responsibilities off the stoop-~ 
ing and aging shoulders of the old man, and did it so 
tactfully, tenderly and well that Peter felt the lightening 
without being aware of the cause. In fact, toward the last, 
as he rapidly aged and broke, their positions were re- 
versed: Jabez became the nurse and protector of the 
childish man. 

When Peter was at last buried beside his old patron the 
general sorrow was not vicarious, for, from toddling child to 
tottering man, all the town felt that it had lost a friend. 
And to the lonely youth at the depot there was a dreadful 
feeling of loss that increased as the first few days went 
by. Only by the constant iteration of ‘“‘Stick to it! Stick 
to it!” could he perform his manifold duties, every turn of 
which brought his Uncle Peter before his eyes. 

At the next meeting of the railroad committee, Jabez 
attended, as he had been wont to do since Peter became bed- 
ridden. There wasa special interest for him in this meeting, 
as he was to be formally installed in Peter’s position. There 
would be no change in the work or the responsibility, 
since he had absolutely taken all the work for the last year. 
The committee had evidently felt satisfied as to Jabe’s 
qualifications, for, after the routine business was finished, 
it appointed him to his uncle’s position with unanimity. 

“Now, there’s another thing, Mr. Mabrey,’”’ added Jabe 
when that had been settled. ‘‘I wanta ten-days’ vacation. 
George Jessup’ll do the lifting and pulling if you’ll attend 
to tickets and express the same as you did when Unc’ Peter 
got hurt that time.” 

“Going to get married, Jabe—on the strength of that 
position?” queried the chairman facetiously. 

Jabe flushed. 

“Not yet, sir; no room for a family down at the depot! 
No, sir, I’ve got another notion in my head, and I’d like ten 
days’ vacation and a ten-days’ pass on the P. and Q., and a 
letter from this committee to the general manager asking 
him to grant me a few favors on the road and around it.”’ 

“You're not aiming to leave us, Jabe?”’ was the anxious 
query. 

“No, sir—’twould take a bigger pistcl than Une’ Peter’s 
to chase me off the right-o’-way!”’ 

Those ten days were very busy ones. The general man- 
ager of the P. and Q. looked rather askance at the country 
boy, and his ‘‘ Well, sir?’’ was somewhat peremptory, but a 
few sentences from Jabe made him offer a chair and rain a 
shower of questions. Those that Jabe felt it right to an- 
swer were answered fully and concisely ; those that referred 
to matters private were pronounced to be such, and the 
general manager nodded approval. 

Jabe left the office with a sheaf of letters to the heads of 
departments, and the general manager dictated a long and 
favorable memorandum in regard to him which was filed 
in ‘Employees available.” Jabez betook himself to 
roundhouses, repair-shops and all places where new work 
was being done. Heasked questions, took notes, borrowed 
‘‘forms.’”’ He rode in cabooses, express-cars, engine-cabs, 
and a wrecking train; asked more questions, took more 
notes and borrowed more forms. He dropped into signal- 
towers, walked ten miles with a track-walker, invaded the 
dispatcher’s office, the chief telegraph office, the stock- 
rooms, the purchasing agent’s office, every depot he came 
to and everything “‘railroady”’ that he could think of 
or that the general manager’s open sesame, or his own 
abounding cheek, would give him access to. And all 
the time he asked questions and took notes and borrowed 
“‘forms’’ which he expressed ‘‘D-H” to himself at Belle- 
port when they overflowed his modest valise. 

Because of his pleasant manners—learned from Unc’ 
Peter—and because he did not ask useless or ‘‘fool’’ ques- 
tions, and because he was a “‘railroad man” and could 
talk the shibboleth of the profession, his questions were 
answered and he was filled with prohibited ‘‘forms,”’ 
documents and information. And because the general 
manager had been generous he paid that officiala visit on 
his last day and thanked him, and the general manager 
showered questions and received such answers and was in 
turn so thoroughly catechized that he grinned to him- 
self, being a full-grown and well-developed general man- 
ager and capable of appreciating a budding one. 

He sounded Jabe as an ‘‘employee available,” but found 
him untouchable; then he shook hands and said: 
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“Mr. Waldron, I would like you to give me the refusal 
of yourself whenever you desire to make a change.” 

Jabe, looking him squarely in the eyes and seeing that he 
meant it, replied: ‘‘Thank you very much, sir. I will.’ 

So he went back to Belleport and his hard work—made 
still harder by the additional work he was laying out for 
himself as he rode over the old familiar “‘clackety-clack, 
clackety-clack”’ of his road’s track, a sound he had missed 
for the first time in his life. 

As for the general manager, he dictated a whole lot more 

“memoranda, ” and they were all filed in “employees 
available.”’ 

Several years passed and there came to the ears of the 
P. and Q. ‘high officials’ rumors of a new coal district 
being opened twenty or thirty miles away from their line, 
beyond Belleport; also rumors that their great competi- 
tor, the A. and B., was commencing to start an innocent- 
looking extension that might become excessively guilty if 
it were extended too far. There being no ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement”’ between the A. and B. and the P. and Q., some 
cipher messages were shot over the wires of the latter, and 
that same evening there was a meeting of its officers and 
officials in a private room, a gathering that necessitated 
some maps and a lot of memoranda, of which latter the 
former general manager, who was now third vice-president, 
furnished his share. 

At the end of the meeting the gray-haired president 
summed the matter up—from his viewpoint—when he 
said: 

“T think there is little cause for alarm. We have the 
B. V. whenever we want to reach out for it, and that is ten 
miles toward the fields. If we cannot get the other straight 
fifteen miles before the A. and B. get their roundabout 
thirty-five it will be our own fault. Expedition is, of course, 
desirable, and you, Mr. Hallam, had better send your best 
and most trusty civil engineer over to Belleport to-morrow 
morning and let him make a reconnaissance from there to 
the coal. You, Mr. Fiske’’—Mr. Fiske was the last one of 
the eminent attorneys who had ‘“‘aided’”’ the old city 
attorney—‘“‘had better send over two of your best men to 
the county-seats and have them look up titles all over the 
coal section. I would suggest that ‘expedition and se- 
crecy’ be the motto that you impress on your men.”” The 
president had become fond of sounding phrases in his old 
age. 

“Might I suggest, sir,’ added the third vice-president, 
“that some one look up my young friend Waldron? You’ve 
seen the memoranda about him—I’ve kept tab on him 
pretty closely—and he’s worth while. He has built up that 
old B. V. in the last few years in a way that’s astonishing ; 
I rather don’t like the way he repels all advances—whether 
for himself or his road—on our part.’ 

“Waldron?” said the president; ‘‘Waldron? Ah, yes; 
that was the name of the man who came to me about the 
B. V. when we wouldn’t turn the line to Belleport. I 
remember him now. I suppose this is his grandson; I re- 
member hearing that the Waldron / knew went all to pieces. 
A rather clever fellow in his small way, but crude, very 
crude! I don’t think we need worry about any grandson of 
his, but we know our good friend Waters’ aptitude for dis- 
covering railroad geniuses and we will keep this young 
Waldron in mind. I believe that that is all to-night, 
gentlemen?” 

Four or five men went out the next morning and pretty 
soon they commenced to find unexpected things: surveys 
made again and again, land—useless land—but located at 
critical points on all possible routes from Belleport to the 


coal-fields, bought from old owners within 
a year or two, thousands of acres bought 
and leased—with mineral rights. Cipher 
telegrams flew to headquarters; high offi- 
cials, eminent counsel and ‘“‘experts’’ of 
various kinds went scurrying out in mufti 
—and their conclusions all pointed toward 
Belleport. A couple of quiet, businesslike 
men visited the little city, interviewed a few 
business men there, and then went back on 
the B. V. after taking a good look at the 
grave, square-jawed young fellow who sold 
them their tickets. 

Next day the third vice-president of the 
P. and Q. dropped off the morning train 
into Belleport, walked over to Jabez, held 
out his hand and said: 

“How are you, Mr. Waldron? 
know who I am?” 

Jabez smiled and grasped the hand 
cordially. 

“Indeed I do, Mr. Waters; I never forget 
friends. And what brings you to this little 
borough?” 

The third vice-president was an honest, 
straightforward man. He did not like his 
mission; Jabez’s reception of him made it 
still more difficult. He had read Jabez well 
enough, however, not to beat about the 
bush, so he answered promptly: 

““To see you, Mr.Waldron. As the moun- 
tain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet used his pass 
on the B. V. for the second time; and now, Mr. Mountain, 
when is—I won’t say your leisure time, I’ve heard about 
your ways—but when is your least busy time? I’ve gota 
proposition to lay before you.” 

“Right now, Mr. Waters, for I’ve seen your ways and 
I know that you have not even a ‘least busy’ time. Come 
into my room; we can talk privately there and I can keep 
my eye on the office.”’ 

‘‘How long is it since I’ve seen you, Mr. Waldron?” 

“Face to face? Six years, Mr. Waters.” 

“And I’ve tried to ‘get’ you, how many times?” 

“About once a year,” said Jabez with a smile. 

“Well, now I want you bad, and I’ve come to ‘get’ you 
this time—or break a trace a-trying!”’ 

“A trip for nothing Um afraid, sir.’”’ 

“‘Now don’t say that, Waldron, until you’ve heard me. 
The P. and Q. has lately got control of the ‘Sky-line’—you 
know that—and we want a man for it—general superin- 
tendent. Four hundred and fifty miles of good road, nice 
business, fine prospects, and you can name your terms.”’ 

“And why do you want me ?” 

“Because I’ve kept tab on you, Mr. Waldron, and I 
think you’re the one man for the place. I’ve watched 
what you’ve done with this old streak of rust, and you’re 
too big for the place. I want you.” 

“T believe that, Mr. Waters, so far as you, personally, 
are concerned. But why does the P. and Q. want me when 
they’ve got suitable men of their own, older men, men in 
line of promotion and with bigger and broader expe- 
rience than mine? Why do they want me, and right 
at this time?” 

Mr. Waters had come to a ‘‘tight place” in his 
feelings. He was little of a diplomatist, and had 
only been sent as an envoy because of his previous 
knowledge of, acquaintance with and offers to Jabez, 
and because his superiors had thought that ‘‘this 
young Waldron” might ‘‘ walk into the parlor’”’ more 
easily and unsuspectingly on a friend’s invitation. 

Jabez waited a second or two and resumed: 

“You know, and I can guess, why you have been 
sent with this offer, sir. For the same reason that 
P. and Q. geologists and title-searchers and civil 
engineers have been poking and prying around here 
and Fardon and Centreville for the past week or so; 
for the reason that they have learned—just lately 
learned—that, in some way to them unknown, I 
seem to control the situation as regards their getting 
to the Fardon coal-field and controlling it. That is 
the reason, but I’m not going to ask you if it is, 
because I see that you know it is, and it wouldn’t be 
right for you to say so to me.” 

“Then what shall I say to my people, Mr. 
Waldron?” 

“Say that a ten-thousand-dollar position on a 
second-class road in the Southwestern mountains is 
too small a price for the right-of-way from here to 
Fardon, and that I will be pleased to meet them and 
receive a straight business proposition from them at 
any time not later than Saturday next. That allows 
four days; after that the option is closed.” 

“‘T suppose that is all I can do?” 

“With due respect to you personally, it’s all you 
are authorized to do.” 

“Thank you! And you say you are only twenty- 
six, Mr. Waldron? Well, I’d like to see you at forty- 
six! When is your next train back?” 


Do you 
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“Three-twenty. Are you in a hurry to get back? 
youare. I’ll take you back on an engine in a few min 
And he went into the office and sent some clear and 
orders in clear and rapid Morse, while the third 


president, who was a good operator himself at a pinch 
and listened in appreciation of both manner and ma 
‘“‘Who started you railroading, Mr. Waldron?” ask 
Waters as Jabez returned. 5 

“The best man in the world, Mr. Waters! Let met 
you. My grandfather—and your president —was respec: 
sible for the B. V. He died a pauper on account of it, a 
the city and others who lost by it blamed and still blai 
him for it. The only real friend he had, the one who stu 
by him to his death and after, the one who saved me fir 
being a poorhouse baby, was the old and only station age 
at this depot. He took me as a baby here in this roo) 
raised me, educated me, trained me, and what I am To. 
to him. He believed in my grandfather and the B. 
almost as he did in his salvation, he worked for the redem. 
tion of both, saved for it, planned for it, instilled into 1) 
the belief in it, set me on the way and gave me the mea 
to it. Out of sheer gratitude, I could have done no lk, 
than have carried on the work in which he had so -_ 
faith and for which he toiled and saved and denied 
But I soon learned that he was right, that he—a { 
common, uneducated man—saw more clearly than 2) 
president— because he saw through plain, straight, unse- 
ish and honest spectacles. And I saw—as he taugh | 
with every breath—that a man witha purpose, if hes 
to it through thick and thin, never giving up, never le 
his direction, turning all his energies and bending eve 
possible circumstance to his end —must win in the re 
And what he did with all his disabilities, I, with the a 
ties he gave me, have tried to follow out. For this” 
worked, studied, planned, plotted, denied myself, liv 
hard and plain, and, Mr. Waters, I’ve succeeded—as ] 
be able to prove to your people if they care to see me. | 
owe it all to Peter Merritt— who was father, moth: 
family, friend and counselor to me.’ e 

The young fellow’s lip trembled and his eyes grew moii 

“I can understand a great deal of that myself, ) 
Waldron,” replied the third vice-president. “I we 
through ten years of it and won out, but it left sears and 
it was not for so worthy an ambition.” 

Four short toots of a whistle made both hurry out. wi 
afew quiet words to his young assistant —for Jabez now hi hi 
one—he put Waters aboard the engine and, sitting | 
him on the fireman’s bench, they talked as "they rode. 

“‘Wonderful—perfectly wonderful, what you’ve od 
with this road, Mr. Waldron!” 

“Stick to it! ” said Jabez with a smile. 

“That’s all right, but it takes brains as well as grit 
make something out of nothing.” 

“Thank you, sir. But the iron business picking up 4 
last three or four years has done it. But let’s ‘talk shoy 
I’ve got a hundred questions to ask you.” 

wnateed! But are you sure 0H re only, twenty s 

On Fides ee came a message to Jabem “Coule | 


meet executive committee P. and Q. to-morrow, Saturda| 
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nd Here Mr. Waters Met Him 
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wop.M., Wadesboro? P.'T. Brown, Sec’t’y to President.’’ 
abez telegraphed back: ‘‘Yes. J. Waldron.’”’ Then he 
alled on several people in Belleport, and the railroad com- 
ittee held an informal meeting that night. 

The next day, Jabez, in “‘every-day’’ clothes and with 
wo not very bulky legal-looking documents in his pocket, 
tepped off his engine at Wadesboro, and was met by a 
lapper youth in fashionable clothes, who introduced him- 
elf as ‘‘P. Taylor Brown, secretary to our president,’’ and 
ho seemed very much disappointed at Jabez’s appear- 
mee. He led him to a private car on a side track, and here 
fr. Waters met him and, taking him in, introduced him to 
he president, a first and a second vice-president, and Mr. 
Wiske. All shook hands and seemed to share Mr. Brown’s 
jisappointment at Jabez’s youthful and informal appear- 
ince. Indeed, the young man’s tanned and close-shaved 
‘ace and his generally healthy, clear-eyed look gave him, 
Jespite the lines at the eyes and mouth, a somewhat 
‘country-boy’’ appearance that was entirely misleading. 
' After a few desultory and ineffective remarks the presi- 
Jent said: 

_ “T believe you have a proposition to lay before us, Mr. 
Waldron?” 

_ “T hardly think that you could have understood Mr. 
Waters, sir,’ was the quiet reply. ‘‘My message was that 
‘[ would listen to a proposition from your company.” 

_ “Jn regard to what, Mr. Waldron?”’ 

_ Jabez turned to the third vice-president. 

_ “Mr. Waters, did you give my message as I gave it to 
you?” 

i" “To the letter, Mr. Waldron.”’ 

| “Then, gentlemen, it is simply a waste of both your time 
‘and mine to beat about the bush in this way.” 

| There was a second’s silence, a glance between the men, 
land Mr. Fiske spoke in the smooth, quiet, suave tones that 
made him so deadly a cross-examiner : 

_ “You possibly misunderstood the question of Mr. 
‘Adams, Mr. Waldron. Your message was accurately de- 
livered to us by Mr. Waters, and we understand in a general 
way that you desired a proposition from our company as to 
the compensation we were willing to give for a right-of-way 
} 


| 


from Belleport to some point in the centre of —to us—an 
unknown and undeveloped coal-field. That is right, is it 
not?” 

“Partly. 

“Well, we will allow you the filling in of anything lack- 
ing, presently. The point I desired to make was that the 
‘what’ in Mr. Adams’ question referred to what, specifically, 
you had to offer us. You can understand, Mr. Waldron, 
that we could hardly make a definite and formal propo- 
sition on the general and indefinite matter which might or 
might not be included in the term ‘right-of-way.’”’ 

Jabez knew that the wily counsel’s words were untrue 

and that his own almost peremptory speech had simply 
stopped delay and put matters on a business basis. But he 
gave no hint of this knowledge in his reply: 
- “That is business, sir, and I possibly misunderstood Mr. 
Adams. The goods that I have to deliver are a charter for a 
railroad within the counties of Starrett, Mebane and Polk; 
franchises for same throughout all towns and cities in these 
counties, complete rights-of-way on three distinct routes, 
surveys, estimates, plans and so forth for construction, and 
the option on royalties on about sixty thousand acres of 
coal-land; also the privilege of a connection with and 
traffic privileges over the B. V. from Belleport to Wades- 
boro. That is what I have to offer.”’ 

There was evident consternation at this list of “goods,’’ 
and the president hastily asked: 

“Did I understand you to say a ‘charter and franchises 
for a railroad,’ Mr. Waldron? What railroad do you refer 
to, and when were they obtained?”’ 

“The Eagle Mining Company, Mr. Adams, and the 
charter was granted eight years ago.”’ 

“But, Mr. Waldron,” said Mr. Fiske, ‘‘that charter was 
simply for quarrying lime-rock and ore and the necessary 
little tramways for that purpose.” 

“That is all the charter has been used for, Mr. Fiske, and 
that only to keep it fully and effectually alive. If you will 
read the charter carefully you will see that it allows the 
mining of stone, earths, ores or other materials, minerals or 
metals, and that it allows ‘the building and operating, in 
any way and by any motive power desired,’ of a railway, 
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either single or double track, with all necessary and de- 
sirable turnouts, sidings, branches, turn-tables and so 
forth, ‘to and between any points or places’ in the three 
counties I have named. You will also notice that the 
charter gives the company the right to connect or inter- 
change traffic in bulk or otherwise with any other railway 
or transportation company —and also that it has a right of 
condemnation even greater than your own company.” 

“Very pretty on paper, but do you think those rights, 
and so forth, would stand in law? They seem to be pretty 
full for a ‘mining’ company.” 

“You settled that pretty thoroughly when you won the 
case of ‘The People vs. Wilkins et al.’ in the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Fiske.” 

There was a silence for a full minute or so; then the first 
vice-president spoke: 

“You have the documents and credentials here to show 
all these things, and your authority to accept an offer for 
them?” 

“No, sir. It is not necessary at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, even were you not satisfied already as to those 
points. The charter is a public document and Mr. Fiske 
can verify that; your engineer has been over the right-of- 
way and noticed my stakes; your legal men can tell you.as 
to the titles and leases of the coal property, and Mr. Davis 
here—your second vice-president—can tell you that all 
his inquiries in Belleport and elsewhere resulted in his being 
referred to me.” 

“But, Mr. Waldron,’”’ said the president, ‘“‘this is not a 
matter that can be decided offhand. It is much larger 
and more complex than we expected—or were given to 
understand. This isa matter that will have to be taken up 
by our board of directors—perhaps even by our stock- 
holders, for in our company the majority rules.” 

“As it did in the matter of the B. V., Mr. Adams?” Jabez 
interrupted, and the president flushed. ‘‘ You will pardon 
me, Mr. Adams, but this is only temporizing,’”’ and a new 
tone crept into Jabez’s voice. ‘‘ Your ‘executive commit- 
tee’ has the full power, under your by-laws, to decide such 
matters as this, but, even if it had not’’—and he smiled — 

(Continued on Page 30) 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


“Tricks of the Trade” 


o RICKS and treachery,” said Benjamin Franklin, 
| fi “are the practice of fools that have not wit enough 
| to be honest.”” Had the kindly philosopher been 
familiar with all the exigencies of the criminal law he might 
have added a qualification to this somewhat general, if in- 
disputably moral, maxim. Though it doubtless remains 
true as a guiding principle of life that ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,” it would be an unwarrantable aspersion upon the 
intellectual qualities of the members of the criminal bar 
to say that the tricks by virtue of which they often get their 
clients off are ‘‘the practice of jools.’’ Onthecontrary, obser- 
vation would seem to indicate that the wiser, or at least 
the more successful, the practitioner of criminal law be- 
comes, the more numerous and ingenious become the 

“tricks” which are his stock in trade. The dishonest man, 
priding himself on the astuteness of his dishonesty, seeks 
instinctively a dishonest lawyer. Ofttimes, however, an 
honest one is better calculated to serve his purposes. This 
is when occasion requires an atmosphere of respectability ; 
and in certain cases respectability is more to be desired 
than much fine gold or the learning and eloquence of an 
Erskine. I once heard a well-educated criminal declare 
that the strongest team he could conceive of to defend a 
guilty man would have been, had they lived in the same 
generation, Rufus Choate and William F. Howe. 

The honest man, of course, never knowingly seeks a dis- 
honest lawyer. Inasmuch, however, as the majority of de- 
fendants in criminal cases are guilty, and as most men 
guilty of crime are dishonest, the demand for unscrupulous 
criminal attorneys exceeds that for honest ones. Hence, 
m accordance with the natural law of supply and demand, 
there is less proportionate honesty among the members of 
the criminal than the-civil bar; and hence the prevalence 
in the criminal courts of the so-called ‘‘shyster,’ who, 
nevertheless, does not confine himself to practice in these 

eary regions, but is to be found in constantly increasing 
numbers in the civil courts as well. 

But this must not be taken to mean that there are not 
high-minded and conscientious practitioners of criminal 
law, Some of them of such ability as to render any moral 
obliquity upon their part unnecessary, many of them 
financially successful, some filled with a noble humanita- 
lan purpose, and some drawn to their calling by a sincere 
enthusiasm for the vocation of the advocate which, in these 
days of “business” law and commercial methods, reaches 
Perhaps its highest form in the criminal courts. 
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By ARTHUR TRAIN 


There are no more ‘“‘tricks’”’ practiced in these courts 
than in the civil, but they are more ingenious in con- 
ception, more lawless in character, bolder in execution 
and less shamefaced in detection. Many of these ‘‘tricks 
of the trade” carry no dishonest implication, but such as 
do not should perhaps be excluded from the class under 
discussion and should be described by some other and 
less opprobrious name. 

Let us not be too hard upon our brethren of the criminal 
branch. Truly, their business is to ‘‘get their clients off.” 
It is unquestionably a principle of English common law 
that it is better that ninety-nine guilty men escape than 
that one innocent man be convicted. And, however much 
persons of argumentative or philosophic disposition may 
care to quarrel with this doctrine, they must at least admit 
that it would doubtless appear to them of vital truth were 
they defending some trembling client concerning whose 
guilt orinnocence they were themselves somewhat in doubt. 
“Charity believeth all things,” and the prisoner is entitled 
to every reasonable doubt, even from his own lawyer. It 
is the lawyer’s business to create such a doubt if he can, 
and we must not be too censorious if, in his eagerness to 
raise this in the minds of the jury, he sometimes oversteps 
the bounds of propriety, appeals to popular prejudices and 
emotions, makes illogical deductions from the evidence, 
and impugns the motives of the prosecution. The district 
attorney should be able to take care of himself, handle the 
evidence in logical fashion, and tear away the flimsy curtain 
of sentimentality hoisted by the defense. These are hardly 
“tricks” at all, but sometimes under the name of advocacy 
a trick is ‘‘turned”’ which deserves a much harsher name. 

Not long ago a celebrated case of murder was moved for 
trial after the defendant’s lawyer had urged him in vain to 
offer a plea of murder in the second degree. A jury was 
summoned and, as is the usual custom in such cases, ex- 
amined separately on the ‘‘voire dire”’ as to their fitness to 
serve. The defendant was a German, and the prosecutor 
succeeded in keeping all Germans off the jury until the 
eleventh seat was to be filled, when he found his peremp- 
tory challenges exhausted. Then the lawyer for the pris- 
oner managed to slip in a stout old Teuton, who replied, in 
answer to a question as to his place of nativity, ‘‘Schleswig- 
Holstein.” The lawyer made a note of it, and, the box 
filled, the trial proceeded with unwonted expedition. 
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> The defendant was charged with having murdered a 
woman with whom he had associated, and his guilt of 
murder in the first degree was demonstrated upon the 
evidence beyond peradventure. At the conclusion of the 
case, the lawyer arose to address the jury in behalf of what 
appeared a hopeless cause. Even the old German in the 
back row seemed plunged in soporific inattention. After 
a few introductory remarks the lawyer raised his voice and 
in heart-rending tones began: 

“In the beautiful county of Schleswig-Holstein sits a 
woman, old and gray, waiting the message of your verdict 
from beyond the seas.” (Number 11 opened his eyes and 
looked at the lawyer as if not quite sure of what he had 
heard.) ‘‘There she sits” (continued the attorney), ‘‘in 
Schleswig-Holstein, by her cottage window, waiting, wait- 
ing to learn whether her boy is to be returned to her 
outstretched arms.’’ (Number 11 sat up and rubbed his 
forehéad.) ‘‘Had the woman, who so unhappily met her 
death at the hands of my unfortunate client, been like those 
women of Schleswig-Holstein—noble, sweet, pure, lovely 
women of Schleswig-Holstein—I should have naught to say 
to you in his behalf.” (Number 11 leaned forward and 
gazed searchingly into the lawyer’s face.) ‘‘But alas, no! 
Schleswig-Holstein produces a virtue, a loveliness, a nobil- 
ity of its own.” (Number 11 sat up and proudly ex- 
panded his chest.) 

When, after about an hour or more of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the defendant’s counsel surrendered the floor to the 
district attorney, the latter found it quite impossible to 
secure the slightest attention from the eleventh juror, who 
seemed to be spending his time in casting compassionate 
glances in the direction of-the prisoner. In due course the 
jury retired, but had no sooner reached their room and 
closed the door than the old German cried, ‘‘ Dot man iss 
not guilty!’”? The other eleven wrestled with him in vain. 
He remained impervious to argument for seventeen hours, 
declining to discuss the evidence, and muttering at inter- 
vals, ‘‘Dot man iss not guilty!’ The other eleven stood 
unanimously for murder in the first degree, which was the 
only logical verdict that could possibly have been returned 
upon the evidence. 


A Little Race Prejudice 


T LAST, worn out with their efforts, they finally in- 
duced the old German to compromise with them on a 
verdict of manslaughter. Wearily they straggled in, the 
old native of Schleswig-Holstein bringing up the rear, 
bursting with exultation and with victory in his eye. 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon a ver- 
dict?” inquired the clerk. 

“We have,’’ replied the foreman. 

‘‘How say you, do you find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?” 

‘‘Guilty—of manslaughter,” 
feebly. 

The district attorney was aghast at such a miscarriage 
of justice, and the judge showed plainly by his demeanor 
his opinion of such a verdict. But the old inhabitant of 
Schleswig-Holstein cared for this not a whit. The old 
mother in Schleswig-Holstein might still clasp her son in 
her arms before she died! The defendant was arraigned 
at the bar. 

‘How old are you?” asked the clerk. 

‘Thirty-five,’ was the reply. 

‘* Are your parents living?” 

‘* Both dead,” replied the defendant. 

‘“Where were you born?”’ 

“Hamburg,” answered the prisoner. 

The ‘‘tricks of the trade”’ as practiced by the astute 
and unscrupulous criminal lawyer vary with the stage of the 
case and the character of the crime charged. They are also 
adapted with careful attention to the disposition, expe- 
rience and capacity of the particular district attorney who 
happens to be trying the case against the defendant. An 
illustration of one of these occurred during the prosecution 
of a bartender for selling ‘‘spirituous liquors” without a 
proper license. He was defended by an old war-horse of the 
criminal bar who was famous for his astuteness and ability 
to laugh a case out of court. The assistant district attorney 
who appeared against him was a young man recently 
appointed to office, and who was almost overcome at the 
idea of trying a case against so well known a practitioner. 
He had personally conducted but very few cases, had an 
excessive conception of his own dignity, and dreaded 
nothing so much as to appear ridiculous. Everything, 
except the evidence, favored the defendant, who, however, 
was, beyond every doubt, guilty of the offense charged. 


returned the foreman 


Something Still to Learn 


tele young assistant put in his case, calling his witnesses 
one by one, and examining them with the most feverish 
anxiety lest he should forget something. The lawyer for the 
defense made no cross-examination and contented himself 
with smiling blandly as each witness left the stand. The 
youthful prosecutor became more and more nervous. He 
was sure that something was wrong, but he couldn’t just 


make out what. At the conclusion of the People’s case the 
lawyer inquired, with a broad grin, “‘if that was all.” 

The young assistant replied that it was, and that, in his 
opinion, it was ‘‘quite enough.” 

“Let that be noted by the stenographer,’’ remarked the 
lawyer. ‘‘Now, if your Honors please,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the three judges of the Special Sessions before 
whom he had practiced for nearly a generation, ‘‘you all 
know how interested I am to see these young lawyers grow- 
ing up. I like to help ’em along—give ’em a chance—teach 
’em a thing or two. I trust it may not be out of place for 
me to say that I like my young friend here and think he 
tried his case very well. But he has a great deal to learn. 
I’m always glad, as I said, to give the boys a chance—to 
give’em alittle experience. I shall not put my client upon 
the stand. It is not necessary. The jact is,’ turning sud- 
denly to the unfortunate assistant district attorney— 
‘““my client has a license.”” He drew from his pocket a 
folded paper and handed it to the paralyzed young attorney 
with the harsh demand: ‘‘What do you say to that?” 

The assistant took the paper in trembling fingers and 
perused it as well as he could in his unnerved condition. 

‘‘Mr. District Attorney,” remarked the presiding justice 
dryly (which did not lessen the confusion of the young law- 
yer), ‘‘is this a fact? Has the defendant a license?” 

“Yes, your Honors,” replied the assistant; ‘‘this paper 
seems to be a license.” 

“Defendant discharged!”” remarked the court briefly. 

The prisoner stepped from the bar and rapidly disap- 
peared through the door of the courtroom. After enough 
time had elapsed to give him a good start and while another 
case was being called, the old lawyer leaned over to the 
assistant and remarked with a chuckle: 

“‘T am always glad to give the boys a chance—help ’em 
along—teach ’em a little. That license was a beer license!” 

Happily for the course of justice, such inexperience in a 
prosecutor is probably rare. The old practitioner showed 
a considerable amount of discrimination. 

To begin at the beginning, whenever a person has been 
arrested, charged with crime, and has secured a crim- 
inal lawyer to defend him, the first move of thc latter is 
naturally to try and nip the case in the bud by inducing the 
complaining witness to abandon the prosecution. In a 
vast number of cases he is successful. He appeals to the 
charity of the injured party, quotes a little of the Scriptures 
and the ‘‘Golden Rule,”’ pictures the destitute condition of 
the defendant’s family should he be cast into prison, and 


REGRETS 


By Carolyn Wells 


I cannot wear the old gowns 
I wore a year ago, 
The styles are so eccentric, 
And fashion changes so; 
These bygone gowns are out of date 
(There must be nine or ten!) 
I cannot wear the old gowns, 
Nor don those frocks again. 


I cannot wear the old gowns, 
The skirts are far too tight; 
They do not flare correctly and 

The trimming isn’t right. 
The Spanish flounce is fagoted, 
The plaits are box, not knife; 
I cannot wear the old gowns— 
I’d look like Noah’s wife. 


I cannot wear the old gowns, 
The sleeves are so absurd; 
They’re tightly fitted at the top, 
And at the wrist they’re shirred! 
The shoulder-seams are far too long, 
The collars too high-necked ; 
I cannot wear my old gowns 
And Keep my self-respect! 


November 25, 1 


the dragging of an honored name in the gutter if he sk 

be convicted. Few complainants have, theretofore, ¢ 
appeared in a police court, and are filled with repugna}e 
at the treatment of prisoners and the suffering which t.y 
observe upon every side. After they have seen the priscsy 
emerge from the cells, pale, hollow-eyed, bedraggled, | q 
have beheld the tears of his wife and children as they erc q_ 
around the husband and father, they begin to realize je 
horrible consequences of a criminal prosecution and to» 
gret that they ever took the steps which have brought \e 
wrongdoer where he is. Ine district attorney (who raj y 
appears in police courts) has not yet taken up the ec: 
the prosecution up to this point is of a private charact 4 
there are loud promises of ‘‘restitution” and future gd 
behavior from the defendant, and the occasion is ripe jr 
the lawyer to urge the complainant to ‘‘temper justice y\h 
mercy” and withdraw “before it be too late and claphe 
man be ruined forever.” 4 


If the complainant is, however, bent on bringing \e 
defendant to justice and remains adamantine to the az i- 
ments of the lawyer and the tears of the defendant’s fan y 
connections, it remains for the prisoner’s attorney to }- 
deavor to get the case adjourned ‘‘until matters canje 
adjusted’’—to wit, restitution made if money has hn 
stolen, or doctors’ bills paid if a head has been crael/, 
with perhaps another chance of ‘‘pulling off” the i- 
plainant and his witnesses. Failing in an attempt to se¢/e 
an adjournment, two courses remain open: first, to }r- 
suade the court that the matter is a trivial one arising jt 
of petty spite, is all a mistake, or that at best it is a eas of 
‘disorderly conduct’’ (and thus induce the judge.to “tin 
thecase out” or inflict some trifling punishment in the sh je 
of afine) ; or, second, if it be clear that a real crime has bin 
committed, to clamor for an immediate hearing in orde if 
it be secured, to subject the prosecution’s witnesses ja 
most exhaustive cross-examination, and thus get a cw 
idea of just what evidence there is against the aceu)l. 


Clogging the Wheels of Justice : 


T THE conclusion of the complainant’s case, iit 
appear reasonably certain that the magistrate Il 
‘‘hold” the prisoner for the action of a superior court, \e 
lawyer will then ‘‘ waive further examination,” or, in oj > 
words, put in no defense, preferring the certainty of hay\g 
to face a jury trial to affording the prosecution an op) r- 
tunity to discover exactly what defense will be put in d 
secure evidence in advance of the trial to rebut it. Tis 
it rarely happens in criminal cases of importance that ie 
district attorney knows what the defense is to be wil 
the defendant himself takes the stand, and, by “‘waitig 
further examination” in the police court, the astute « 1- 
inal attorney may select at his leisure the defense | st 
suited to fit in with and render nugatory the prosecuti ’s 
evidence. mi 
I have frequently been told by the attorney for a & 
fendant on trial for crime that ‘‘the defense has not et 
been decided upon.” In fact, such statements are » AF 
ingly common. And in many courts the attitude o}: 
parties concerned seems to be that the defendant will tt 
up a perjured defense (so far as his own testimony is (1 
cerned, at any rate) as a matter of course, and that th i 
hardly to be taken against him. 
On the other hand, if a guilty defendant has bee13¢ 
badly advised as to give his own version of the case ber 
the magistrate in the first instance, it requires but ala 
assiduity on the part of the district attorney to secur in 
the interval between the hearing and the jury trial, an | 
evidence to rebut it. ‘‘When, gentlemen, did this inj2- 
ious defense first make its appearance?”’ is a favorite 
salient argument of the prosecution for the jury. 
As illustrating the fertility and resourcefulness of s: r: 
defendants (or perhaps their counsel) the writer ret 
a case which he tried in the year 1902 where the defend , 
a druggist, was charged with manslaughter in havig 
caused the death of an infant by filling a doctor’s presc 0- 
tion for calomel with morphine. It so happened that /0 
jars containing standard pills had been standing side)y 
side upon an adjacent shelf, and, a prescription for rr 
phine having come in at the same time as that for 2 
calomel, the druggist had carelessly filled the morplié 
prescription with calomel, and the calomel preseug 
with morphine. The adult for whom the morphine \« 
been desired recovered immediately under the bei! 
cent influence of the calomel, but the baby for whom 
calomel had been ordered died from the effects of the 5 
morphine pill administered. All this had occurret) 
1897—five years before. The remainder of the pills \ 
disappeared. 


i 


2 
Six Excuses for One Crime by 


PON thetrial (no inconsistent, if any, contention pA ib 

been entered in the police court) the prisoner’s cou @ 
introduced six separate defenses, to wit: That the | p 
tion had been properly filled with calomel and the child r 
died from natural causes, the following being suggesii 


\ (Concluded on Page 23) 


| PPNUIS is a story about 

7 the most dangerous 
« animal] in the world— 
' a creature which annually 
kills and maims more hu- 
| man beings than are slain or 
_ injured by any other beast. 

Owing to its great usefulness to man, and to long habit of 
_ familiar intimacy between the animal in question and our- 
selves, the destruction it accomplishes has come to be re- 
) garded asa matter of course, not in any way to be avoided, 
| and, therefore, not provocative of special attention. 

Nobody, indeed, seems ever to have investigated the 
| subject, or to have taken the trouble to get together in a 
comprehensive way facts and figures bearing upon it. 
Yet, of all accidents to human beings, fatal or disabling, 
 ineluding mischances of every kind and description, not 
| less than twelve per cent. are caused, directly or indirectly, 
by this fear-inspiring creature. Just think of it—twelve 
| out of every hundred mishaps involving physical injury 
| more or less serious! These are official accident-insurance 
| figures, accepted as approximate by all of the companies, 
and it must be confessed that they present a very serious 
fe indictment against man’s ‘‘noble servant,’’ the horse. 
Alas! yes; it is the horse that is accountable for all this 
_ mischief. Indeed, the statement that it is the most danger- 
ous animal in the world may be thoroughly substantiated 
by reliable figures. To say that it ‘“‘kills and maims more 
' human beings than are slain or injured by any other beast’”’ 
_ puts the truth in the case inadequately; for the fact is that 
not all the tigers, lions and other destructive creatures in 
7 existence, wild or tame, including venomous snakes, do 
_ more than a fraction of the amount of damage that is 
inflicted in the way of maiming and killing by horses. ' 
____Nowit is reckoned by the accident-insurance companies 
___ that one in every seven men meets with a disabling accident 
of some kind in the course of each twelvemonth. Women, 

__ of course, suffer mishaps less frequently, being not so much 
E exposed to dangers incidental to trades and outdoor sports; 
__ but, though figures regarding the liability of the gentler sex 
ae mischances have never been compiled, it would surely 
be within the mark to say that, taking the whole popula- 
_ tion in a lump, including men, women and children, one 
__ person in every twelve is ‘‘knocked out’ in one way or 
_ another, the injuries varying from slight to fatal, in any 
_ given year. On this basis it is easily calculated that more 
v4 than six and a half millions of people in this country expe- 
_ Tience annually some sort of disablement. 


7 Nearly a Million Wounds a Year 
‘S LNG this as the total number of disabling accidents 
_ + and assuming that horses cause twelve per cent. of 
. them, it appears that these animals are accountable, di- 
a _ Tectly or indirectly, for about 780,000, or say three-quarters 
of a million, more or less serious mishaps in the United 
a, States every year. If these mischances result fatally in 
_ only one per cent. of all cases—certainly a very conserva- 
tive estimate—the number of deaths annually in this 
i country, attributable to horses, cannot be far from 8000— 
_ aloss of life greater than would be likely to occur in a con- 
siderable battle. 
___ One reason why the percentage of fatalities is so large 
_ may be found in the fact that persons who are run over by 
4 horse-drawn vehicles are mostly either children or else aged 
a and decrepit. Being very young or very old, they succumb 
__ to injuries from which adults in the prime of life would re- 
‘Covér. Anybody who reads the newspapers can hardly 
__ have failed to be struck by the great number of children 
who, especially in the poorer districts of cities, where the 
‘Street is the only possible playground, are massacred by 
carelessly-driven wagons. a 


. are delivery wagons. 
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Why He is the Most Dangerous Animal in the World 


Baye ROEON-E BUA CH E 


In no battle in the history of the world have one-third as 
many persons been wounded as were disabled by horses in 
this country during the last twelve months. There were 
engaged in the recent campaign in Manchuria, including 
both Russians and Japanese, the largest forces that have 
been opposed to each other in modern times, numbering 
about 750,000—a total less by some thousands, it will be 
noticed, than that of the people injured by horses, directly 
or indirectly, in the United States during a twelvemonth. 

To be strictly just, there are a great many accidents in- 
directly due to horses for which those animals are only 
constructively responsible. A small boy may try to steal 
aride on a wagon, and, falling off, may berun over or other- 
wise hurt. If there had been no horse, the child would not 
have been injured, but the beast was surely not at fault. 


Man’s Friend and Man’s Fool 


HE chief cause of horse accidents, however, lies in the 
fact that this noble animal—beautiful, docile, affec- 
tionate; man’s faithful friend and patient servant—is 
born a fool, and never gets over it. Its intelligence is over- 
estimated. 

One of the accident-insurance companies recently pub- 
lished a statement, based upon its own returns, which 
showed that out of one hundred average accidents caused 
by the horse, the railroad, the automobile and the bicycle, 
eighty-two are attributable to the equine brute, nine to the 
railroad, five to the motor-car, and four to the ‘“‘silent 
wheel.’”’ One reason why physicians are rated as bad risks 
is that they use horses so much for driving about—an idea 
the justice of which is indicated by the fact that, out of 
972 accidents to doctors recorded by another concern, 267, 
or considerably more than one-fourth, were due to horses. 

With average luck, if you are a man, you are due to be 
disabled more or less seriously by a horse once in a lifetime 
of sixty years. If it were possible for you to live long 
enough to have one hundred such accidents, you might 
reasonably expect to be bitten on three occasions—a horse 
bite is no joke, by the way—to be kicked nineteen times, 
to be knocked down twelve times, to be stepped on eight 
times, to fall off while riding three times, to be hurt while 
getting into or out of vehicles eight times, and to suffer 
injury in runaways forty-two times. The balance of the 
mischances would be miscellaneous. 

The principal destruction of human life by tigers is in 
India, where, according to the official reports of the British 
Government, those formidable animals kill about one thou- 
sand persons annually. Data on the subject for the rest of 
the world are not obtainable, but it is quite certain that all 
the tigers on the earth do not destroy half as many human 
beings in a twelvemonth as are slain in the same length of 
time by horses in the United States alone. Twenty thou- 
sand people are fatally bitten by venomous snakes in India 
during an average year, but all the cobras, rattlesnakes 
and other serpents in the world do not cause anything 
like half as many deaths as are occasioned by horses. 

Statistics show that nearly half of all the runaways 
The teams are left unattended 
in the street, something frightens the horses, and off they 
go. When carriages are run away with—this is a point well 
worth considering—the serious consequences are nearly 
always due to the foolishness of jumping out. If sucha 
thing ever happens to you, remember that you have nine 
chances out of ten of escaping uninjured if you hang on. 
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The accident companies 
do a great deal of business in 
what they call ‘‘team insur- 
ance’’—a branch of policy- 
writing which presents many 
curious and eccentric fea- 
tures. One of these con- 
cerns, for example, will, for ten dollars a year, become 
responsible for all mishaps to human beings that may be 
caused by a horse and buggy. The annual premium is 
forty-five dollars, however, for an ice wagon, which 
is rated as almost the most hazardous of all vehicles. 
It is open at the back, with a step, upon which children 
are tempted to climb for the purpose of getting pieces 
of ice, and, as an additional element of danger, the wagon 
is so heavy that, if it does run over anybody, the conse- 
quences are likely to be fatal. 

Next in the scale of hazard after the ice wagon comes the 
express wagon. Being heavy and moving at a rapid trot, 
it is a notoriously dangerous vehicle. 

The only vehicle rated as more dangerous than the ice 
wagon is the newspaper delivery wagon, which is considered 
such a hazardous risk that most of the companies regard 
it as practically non-insurable. Especially in the handling 
of afternoon papers these wagons take extraordinary 
chances, the bundles being thrown into them at the last 
possible moment, to be transported in the least number of 
minutes to the railroad stations, or to distributing centres 
milesaway. Fast horses are used, and the driving is utterly 
regardless of the lives and limbs of pedestrians. In New 
York City such wagons appear to enjoy, without being in 
the slightest degree entitled to it, the same right of way that 
is possessed under the law by ambulances, patrol wagons 
and fire engines. 

It is interesting to consider, for the sake of comparison, 
that, whereas one out of every nine disabling accidents 
is due to horses, only one in about five hundred is attribu- 
table to dogs. A dog-bite, though it may be inflicted quite 
intentionally by the brute, is classed as accidental by the 
insurance companies. One accident in eight hundred, or 
thereabouts, is met with in the handling of cattle, the 
victim being knocked down, run over or hooked; one in 
2000 is contributed by the kick of a mule, and one in 15,000 
by the bite of a rat. Record is obtainable of only one cat 
mishap to an insured person; but in this case the policy- 
holder kicked at the animal and, missing it, broke his leg 
against a sofa. Blood-poisoning set in, and he died. 


A Purveyor of Disease 


DISCUSSION of dangers attributable to horses would 
be incomplete without some reference to the fact that 
they are responsible for the existence of the multitudes of 
house-flies which, apart from the discomfort they cause in 
summer, are known to be carriers of disease germs. Every 
stable in warm weather is a fly factory, in active operation 
night and day. Itissafeto predict that within afew years— 
say a quarter of a century hence at furthest —this nuisance, 
which continues to exist simply because we have not taken 
the small amount of trouble necessary to suppress it, will 
have been practically done away with by the adoption of 
preventive measures. 

When the annual fly plague ceases to recur, a serious 
menace to the health of the community—for which we 
ourselves and not the poor horse are really to blame—will 
have been removed. 

Meanwhile let us acknowledge that the horse, after all, 
is the most useful of all animals to man, bar none, and that 
if, owing to its timidity and lack of cleverness, it is a cause 
of many serious and not a few fatal accidents, the services 
it renders to the human race are so valuable as to com- 
pensate many times over for all the mischief it commits. 
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“As Honest an Old Mick as You’d Meet in a Day’s Journey” 


has to learn is the kinology of the town. Until he 
knows who is kin to whom, and how, a reporter is 
likely to make a bad break at any time. And the kinology 
of a country town is no simple proposition. After a man 
has spent ten years writing up weddings, births and deaths, 
attending old settlers’ picnics, family reunions and golden 
weddings, he may run into a new line of kin that opens a 
whole avenue of hitherto unexplainable facts to him, 
showing why certain families line up in the ward primaries, 
and why certain others are fighting tooth and toe-nail. 
The only person in town who knows all of our kinology— 
and most of that in the county, where it 
is a separate and interminable study—is 
“Aunt”? Martha Merryfield. She has lived 
here since the early fifties, and was a Perkins, 
one of the eleven Perkins children that grew 
up in town; and the Perkinses were related 
by marriage to the Mortons, of whom there 
are over fifty living adult descendants on the 
town site now. So one begins to see why she 
is called Aunt Martha Merryfield. She is lit- 
erally aunt toovera hundred people here, and 
the habit of calling her ‘““Aunt” has spread 
from them to the rest of the population. 
She lives alone in the big brick house on 
the hill, though her children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren are in and 
out all day and most of the night, so she is 
not at all lonesome. She is the only person 
to whom we can look for accurate informa- 
tion about local history, and when a man 
dies who has been at all prominent in affairs 
of the town or county or State, we always 
call up “Aunt” Martha on the ’phone, or 
send a reporter to her, to learn the real print- 
able and unprintable truth about him. She 
knew whom he ‘“‘went with” before he was 
married, and why they “broke off,’’ and 
what crowd he associated with in the early 
days; how he got his money, and what they 
used to “say” about him. Ifa family began 
putting on frills, she could tell how the head 
of the house got his start by stealing ‘‘aid”’ 
sent to the grasshopper sufferers and open- 
ing astore with the goods. Ifa woman began 
speaking of her hired girl as her “maid,” 
contrary to the vernacular rules of the town, 
Aunt Martha did not hesitate to bring up 
the subject of the flour-sack underwear 
which the woman wore when she was a girl 
during the drought of ’60. 


O*: of the first things a new reporter on our paper 


“Jim Purdy, Taken the Day He 
Left for the Army ” 
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“A Bundle of Myrrh’ 


By William Allen White 


Aunt Martha used to bring us flowers for the 
office table, and it was her delight to sit down 
and take out her corn-knife—as she called it— 
and go after the town shams. She promised a 
dozen times to write an article for the paper, 
which she said we dared not print, entitled 
Self-made Women I Have Known. She said 
men were always bragging about how they had 
clerked, worked on farms, dug ditches and 
whacked mules across the plains before the rail- 
roads came, but that their wives insisted that 
they were princesses of the royal blood. She said 
she was going to include in her Self-made Women 
only those who had worked out, and she main- 
tained that we would be surprised at the list. 

Her particular animosity in the town was Mrs. 
Elnora Neal Worthing. Aunt Martha told us that 
when Tim Neal came to town he had a brogue 
you could scrape with a knife and an ‘‘O”’ before 
his name you could hoop a hogshead with. ‘‘ And 
that woman,”’ exclaimed Aunt Martha, when she 
was under full sail, ‘“‘that woman, because she 
has two bookcases in the front room, and reads 
the book-reviews in the Delineator, thinks that 
she is cultured. When her folks first came to 
town, they were poor as Job’s turkey, which was 
not to their discredit—every one was poor in 
those days. The old man O’Neal was as 
honest an old Mick as you’d meet ina day’s 
journey, or at a fair, and he used to run a 
lemonade and peanut stand down by the 
bank corner. But his girls, who got their 
daily bread out of it, used to refer to 
the peanut stand as ‘papa’s hobby,’ and 
pretend that he only ran it for recreation, 
and say: ‘Now why do you suppose papa 
enjoys it?—We just can’t get him to give it up!’ 
Of course they couldn’t! ‘Papa’ would have taken 
the family to the poor-house if he had given it up. 
And now she is president of the Woman’s Council, 
has stomach trouble, has had two operations, and 
is suffering untold agonies with acute culturitis. 
And yet,’”’ Aunt Martha would say through a bea- 
tific smile, ‘‘ she’s a good-enough woman in many 
ways, and I wouldn’t say anything against her for 
the world.” 

Once Miss Larrabee, the society editor, brought 
back this from a visit to Aunt Martha: ‘‘I know, 
my dear, that your paper says that 
there are no cliques and crowds in 
society in this town, and that it is so 
democratic. But you and I know the 
truth. We know about society in 
this town. We know that if there ever 
was a town that looked likea side of 
bacon—streak of lean and streak of 
fat all the way down —it is this blessed 
place. Crowds?—why, I’ve lived here 
over fifty years and it was always 
crowds. ’Way back in the days when 
the boys used to pick us up and carry 
us across Elm Creek when we went to 
dances, there were crowds. The girls 
who crossed on the boys’ backs weren’t 
considered quite proper by the girls 
who were carried over in the boys’ 
arms. And they didn’t dance in the 
same set.” 

Miss Larrabee says she looked into 
the elder woman’s eyes to find which 
crowd Aunt Martha belonged to, when 
she flashed out: 

“Oh, child, you needn’t look at me 
—I did both; it depended on who was 
looking! But, as I was saying, if any 
one knows about society in this town, 
Ido. I went to every dance in town 
for the first twenty-five years, and I 
have made potato salad to pay the sal- 
ary of every Methodist preacher for 
the past thirty years, and I ought to 
know what I’mtalking about.” There 
was fire enough to twinkle in her old 
eyes as she spoke. ‘‘ Beginning at the 
bottom, one may say that the base 
of society is the little tads, ranging 
down from what your paper calls the 
Amalgamated Handholders, to the 
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trundle-bed trash just out of their kissing games. It’s | 
funny to watch the little tads grow up and pair off and see — 


how bravely they try to keepin the swim. I’ve seen ten 
grandchildren set out and I’ve a great-grandchild whose 
mother will be pushing her out before she is old enough 


to know anything. When young people first get married — 


they all say they’re not going to be old-marriedy, and 


they hang on to the dances and little hops until the first 


baby comes. Then they don’t get out to the dances much, 
but they join a card club.” 

In her dissertation on the social progress of young 
married people, Aunt Martha explained that after the 


second year the couple go only to the big dances where — 


every one is invited, but they pay more attention to eards. 
The young mother begins going to afternoon parties, and 
they have the other young married couples in for dinner. 
Then, before they know it, they are invited out to recep- 
tions and parties, where the little tads preside at the 
punch-bowls and wait on table, and are seen and not heard. 
Aunt Martha continued: 

“By the time the second baby comes they take one of 
two shoots—either go in for church socials or edge into 
a whist club. In this town, I think, on the whole, that the 
Congregational Whist Club is younger and gayer than the 
Presbyterian Whist Club, but in most towns the Episco- 
palians have the really fashionable club. Of course, these 
clubs never call themselves by the church names, but they 
are generally made up along 
church lines—except we poor 
Methodists and Baptists—we 
have to divide ourselves out 
among the others to keep the 
preacher from going after us.” 

Aunt Martha’s eyes danced 
with the mischief in her heart 
as she went on: ‘‘ Now, if after 
the second baby comes, the 
young parents begin to feel like 
saving money, and being some 
one at the bank, they join 
church and go in for church 
socials, which don’t take as 
much time or money as the 
whist clubs and _ receptions, 
The babies keep coming and the | 
young people keep on improy- 
ing their home, moving from 
the little house to the big house 
—and the young man’s name begins to creep into lists of 
directors at the bank, and they are invited out to the big 
parties, and she goes to all the stand-up and gabble-gobble- 
and-git receptions. And as they grow older they are asked 
with the preachers and widows for the first night of a series 
of parties at a house to get them out of the way and over 
with before the dancing crowd comes later in the week. 
When they get to a point where the young folks laugh and 
clap their hands at little pudgy daddy when he dances ‘Old 
Dan Tucker’ at the big parties in the brick houses, it’s 
all up with them—they are old married folks, and the next 
step takes them to the old folks’ whist club, where the 
bankers’ wives and the insurance widows run things. 
That is really the inner sanctuary, the holy of holies, in the 
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society of this town.” 4 


After a pause, Aunt Martha added: ‘“‘ You’d think, to 
hear these chosen people of the sanctuary talk, that the 
benighted souls who go to missionary teas, Woman's 
Relief Corps chicken-pie suppers, and get up bean-dinners 
for the church on election day, lived on another planet. 
Yet I guess we’re all made of the same kind of mud. 

“That reminds me of the Higginsons. When they came 
here, back in the seventies, it happened to be Fourth of 
July, and the band was out playing in the grove by the 
depot, and Mrs. Higginson got off the train quite grandly 
and bowed and waved her hand to the band, and the Major 


walked over and gave the band leader five dollars. They | 


said afterward that they felt deeply touched to find a raw 
Western town so appreciative of the coming of an old 
New England family that it greeted them with a band. 
Before Mrs. Higginson had been here three weeks she 


called on me, ‘as one of the first ladies of the town,’ she | 


said, to organize and see if we couldn’t break up the habit 
of the hired girls eating at the table with the family.” 
Aunt Martha smiled and her eyes glittered as she added: 
‘‘ After they organized, the titled aristocracy of this town 
did their own work and sent the washing out for a year 
or more.” 


The talk drifted back to the old days, and Aunt Martha | 


got out her ics and showed Miss Larrabee 


: 


{ 


‘the pictures of those whom she called ‘‘the rude fore- 
fathers of the village,’”’ in their quaint old costumes of 
war-times. In the book were baby pictures of middle-aged 
men and women, and youthful pictures of the old men and 
women of the town. But most interesting of all to Miss 
Larrabee were the daguerreotypes—quaint old portraits 
in their little black boxes, framed in plush and gilt. The 
old woman brought out picture after picture—her hus- 
_pand’s among the others, in a broad beaver hat with a 
high choker—taken back in Battleboro before he came to 
Kansas. She looked at it for a long minute, and then said 
_ gayly to Miss Larrabee: “He was a handsome boy—quite 
the beau of the State when we were married—Judge of the 
District Court at twenty-four.’”’ She held the case in her 
hand and went on opening the others. She came to one 
showing a mustached and goateed youth in a captain’s 
‘ uniform—a slim, straight, soldierly figure. As she passed 
‘it to Miss Larrabee Aunt Martha looked sidewise at her 
‘as she asked: ‘“‘ You wouldn’t know him now? Yet you 
-see him every day, I suppose.’ After the girl shook her 
‘head, the elder woman continued: ‘“‘Well, that’s Jim 
| Purdy, taken the day he leftforthearmy.’”’ Shesighed as 
she said: ‘‘Let me see, I guess I haven’t happened to run 
across Jim for ten years or more, but he didn’t look much 
like this then. Poor old Jim, they tell me he’s not having 
the best time in the world. Someway, all the old-timers 
that are living seem to be hard up—or in bad health, or 
unhappy. It doesn’t seem right—after what they’ve done 
and what they’ve gone through. But I guess it’s the way 
of life. It’s the way life gets even with us for letting us 
| outlive the others. Compensation—as Emerson says.” 
As Miss Larrabee came down the lilac-bordered walk 
_ from the stately old brick house, carrying a great bouquet 
of sweet peas and nasturtiums and poppies and phlox, a 
| fleeting memory kept tantalizing her of some association 
she had in her mind of Uncle Jimmy Purdy and Aunt 
' Martha. 
_- When the occasion made itself, Miss Larrabee asked 
- her grandmother the question that puzzled her, and learned 
that Martha Perkins and Jim Purdy were lovers before 
the war, and that she was wearing his ring when he went 
_ away—thinking he would be back in a few weeks with the 
Rebellion put down. In his first fight he was shot in the 
| head and was in the hospital for a year, demented, and 
when he was put back in the ranks he was captured and 
his name given out among the killed. In prison his de- 
_ mentia returned and he stayed there two years. Then for 
the year after his exchange he followed the Union Army 
like a dumb creature, and not until two years after the 
close of the war did the poor fellow drift 
home again, as one from the dead—all uncer- 
_ tain of the past and unfitted for the future. 
_ And his sweetheart drank her cup alone. 
The old settlers say that she never flinched 
nor shrank, but for years, even after her 
marriage to the Judge, the young woman 
kept the little grave covered with flowers, 
that bore the simple words: ‘Martha, aged 
five months and three days.” They say that 
she did not lose her courage and that she 
bent her head for no one. But the war 
brought her neighbors so many sorrows that 
Martha’s trouble was forgotten, and the years 
passed and only the old people of the com- 
munity know about the ‘little grave beside 
the Judge’s and their little boy’s. And 
Jimmy Purdy grew into a smooth-faced, un- 
wrinkled, rather blank-eyed old man, clerk- 
ing in the book-store for a time, serving as 
City Clerk for twenty years, and later living 
at the Palace Hotel on his pension. He wor- 
_shiped Aunt Martha’s children and her chil- 
dren’s children, but he never saw her except 
when they met in some casual way. She was 
married when he came back from the war, 
and if he ever knew her agony he never 
spoke of it. Whenever he talked of the 
events before the war, his face wore a troub- 
led, baffled look, and he did not seem to 
remember things clearly. 

One day they found him dead in his bed. 
And Miss Larrabee hurried out to Aunt 
Martha’s to get the facts about his life for 
the paper. It was a bright October morn- 
ing as she went up the walk to the old brick 
house, and she heard some one playing on 
the piano, rolling the chords, after the gran- 
diose manner of pianists fifty years ago. A 
Voice seemed to’be singing an old ballad. It 
Was quavering and unsure, but with a moan 
of passion the words came forth: 


“As I lay my heart on your dead heart, 
_-—Douglas, Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true 4 


And suddenly the voice choked in a groan, 
and, as she stood by the open door, Miss 
Larrabee could see in the darkened room 
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Most Interesting of All were the Daguerreotypes 


the figure of an old woman racked with sobs on a great 
mahogany sofa, and on the floor beside her lay a daguerre- 
otype, glinting its gilt and glass through the gloom. 
And the girl tiptoed across the porch, down the steps, 
through the garden and out of the gate. 


The Forester’s Opportunity 


LUMBER magnate on a business visit to the East 
said to me: ‘“‘The greatest opportunity to-day for 
the young man who enjoys outdoor life is to take up 

forestry as a business or profession. We have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping good foresters on our lumber tracts, 
for the temptation of other companies to bid for their sery- 
ices is constantly upsetting our plans. Three years ago we 
paid $1500 a year for our head forester and $1200 for an 
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assistant. This year we are payiug our head forester $3000 
and an assistant $2000.” 

This truthfully represents the steady advance in the 
rewards paid to competent foresters. Private timber 
owners are on a still hunt for them. They are bidding 
against the States and the National Government. Last 
year the Bureau of Forestry lost seven of its men because 
private owners of forests needed their services and offered 
higher remuneration. Satisfied, however, with the en- 
couragement given by its efforts to restore and maintain 
our forest preserves, the Bureau of Forestry does not resent 
this interference with its force. 

Trained State foresters have suddenly come into prom- 
inence, and a good many of the Western States owning 
large tracts of timber pay excellent salaries for the services 
of the right men. California pays its head forester $2400 a 
year and two assistants $1000 each. Wisconsin pays its 
assistant $1500. Washington holds a prize of $1800 for a 
trained man to take charge of her forests. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Indiana have good foresters working for 
them at salaries ranging from $1200 to $3000 a year. 

Bidding against the State for these foresters are the great 
lumber companies, railroad companies and extensive manu- 
facturers of wood noveltiesandfurniture. In nearly all cases 
the industrial concerns offer larger salaries than the State 
forestry departments, and the latter frequently hold the 
office open for months at a time for some competent man 
to fill. So far, politics have had little to do in deciding the 
appointment of foresters. It is the one office that is not 
overrun with applicants. There are more positions than 
men to fill them. 

It was only a few years ago that the position of forester 
was declared as an entirely new profession in this coun- 
try, with great opportunities offered for those who took up 
with the work. There were not more than half a dozen 
trained foresters in the country then, and these were mostly 
in the employ of the United States Government. The pre- 
diction has more than been justified. Practical foresters 
are to-day the most independent and most sought after of 
all professionally-trained men. 

Manufacturers of furniture and wood novelties are mov- 
ing their factories to the woods, where commercial products 
can be made near the supply of raw material. Scores of the 
largest furniture factories are located in the Michigan 
woods, and in Maine factories which make fruit baskets, 
tubs, barrels and general novelties are buried in the very 
heart of the woods. This movement was first started 
because the supplies could be obtained cheaper, and the 
manufactured articles could be shipped to market at much 
less expense than the raw lumber. The fac- 
tories were largely of a temporary nature, 
and constructed in such a way that they 
could be easily moved. As the timber sup- 
ply became exhausted the factories were 
moved farther into the woods. 

The practical forester has in recent years 
been called in to remedy this inconvenient 
way of working. Usually he selects the site 
for the new factory in a region which can 
supply timber for ages to come. The sur- 
rounding woods are divided into ranges, and 
as fast as one is thinned out new trees are 
planted. No parts of the woods are de- 
stroyed or ruthlessly denuded of all trees. 
The factory is built for permanent work, and 
railroads radiate from it in all directions. The 
supply of raw material thus being assured, 
there is no question about the permanent 
returns on large investments in expensive 
machinery and factory equipment. Thou- 
sands of dollars are saved the manufacturers 
simply in the matter of better machinery. 
The best is none too good for these forest 
factories, and it is not unusual to find a 
single one investing $50,000 in new equip- 
ments of machines and labor-saving devices. 

These are but a few of the different fields 
in which the practical forester of to-day finds 
his services of value. In many lines of work 
he has succeeded in revolutionizing old con- 
ditions, and his future is bright with oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. Lumber in the 
past twenty-five years has increased in price 
more than fifty per cent., and building inter- 
ests have found it necessary to utilize con- 
crete blocks, burnt clay bricks and tiles for 
the main walls of their structures to prevent 
afaminein lumber. Itis generally accepted 
by architects and builders that the house of 
the future will have wood only for the interior 
not so much because it is not fireproof, but 
because of its rapidly increasing cost. 

So our forests will ever tend to increase in 
value, and the trained forester will increase 
in importance as the years go by. If his 
opportunities are great to-day, what may 
they not be in ten or twenty years from now? 

—George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ New York longs to be better, but not good. 

@ Temptation never stays where it is not welcome. 

@ The secret of perfect contentment is that there isn’t any. 


@ It is easier to leave the wrong thing unsaid than to 
unsay it. 

€ War is over, but the automobile will continue its work on 
the surplus population. 

€ The man who thinks he is a wit should talk into a phono- 
graph—and then be made to listen. 

@ An irreducible minimum is the feeling of the young man 
who seeks a wife and acquires a would-be sister. 


@ These investigations are making the prospects of the 
next Presidential campaign funds look like old bilis for 
last year’s Christmas presents. 


How to Wake the People 


N OLD peasant in a German village had to leave his 


little children alone in the house for the day. “Ifa 
thief comes,’’ he said to them, ‘‘do not ery ‘Thief!’ For 
everybody will be afraid, will say to himself: ‘After all, 


it’s not my property that’s being taken.’ No, my children; 
shout ‘Fire!’ The whole village will run to help you, for 
everybody will be afraid the fire will spread.” 

How arouse the moral sense of the community, the 
country, to action? If those who have been despoiled 
shriek out the fact, they are sure of heartfelt sympathy, 
and the general opinion, loudly expressed, will be that 
“something really ought to be done.”” But to get action, 
the whole public, all of it that has property to lose, must 
be shown that it has been robbed, that it is being robbed, 
that, unless the country stops it, the robbery will go on. 
And, best of all, men must feel not merely that they have 
lost what they might, and again might not, have gained, 
but also that they have lost something they counted on 
inadvance and had already spent or hoarded in imagination. 
Then, indeed, does a flame of anger flare that wanes not. 


The Sleeping-Car Jack Horner 


abet APPRECIATE the size of St. Peter’s, compare its 
bulk with that of a man standing before it— instead of 
looking up the statement of dimensions in the guide-book. 
To comprehend the colossal extent of the railroad pie, look 
at some of the plums which have been extracted therefrom 
—instead of studying the figures in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s annual report. The great Standard 
Oil Company, for example, is largely a mere aggregation 
of discriminatory freight rates, and other large fortunes 
have been picked from the same pastry. 

As an illustration on the passenger side, the Pullman 
Company’s recently published report for the last fiscal 
year is highly interesting. The company was able to 
earn, net, over ten million dollars, or thirteen per cent. on 
its capital stock. The surplus now exceeds twenty mil- 
lions, and toothsome rumors of an approaching melon- 
cutting are rife in the Street. It seems high time. The 


stockholders have had to be content with the mere eight 
per cent. a year regular dividends for seven years. In 
1898 the melon consisted of an extra cash dividend of 
twenty per cent., and an extra stock dividend of fifty per 
cent.—the stock thus gratuitously distributed, if taken at 
its current price of about $250 a share, being worth forty- 
five million dollars; so the melon of 1898, infact, amounted 
to 145 per cent. 

This certainly is prosperity, and the tax per capita on 
the fifteen million passengers who rode in Pullman cars 
last year was a mere bagatelle. Regarded at another 
angle, the prosperity is not quite so overwhelming. 
While in three years gross earnings increased six and a 
quarter millions, or thirty per cent., total wages paid, with 
substantially the same number of employees, increased 
half a million, or five per cent. Since 1900 net earnings 
for stockholders have increased more than fifty per cent., 
and the average wage for each employee at the Pullman 
shops has increased from $612 to $646 a year, or five per cent. 


Our Crowding Habit 


HATEVER may be the trouble with our American 

birthrate, to talk about overcrowding is sheer non- 
sense. Take the matter of area alone. We have eighty 
million people and we talk of a density —a sparsity rather — 
of twenty-seven to the square mile of our three million 
square miles. But one-third of our eighty millions live 
in cities and towns that take up practically no room at all. 
One American in every twenty is a New Yorker; one in 
every ten is a resident of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston and Baltimore; if you add Cleveland, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati and Pittsburg, you have 
one-eighth of our whole population. In fact, cutting out 
the cities and towns, you have a “density” of less than 
fifteen to the square mile of land area, or six hundred and 
forty acres to every four families. 

No, there is plenty of room; we are too far apart to be 
comfortable; we need nearer neighbors. The trouble is 
that a few of us, a few hundred out of fourscore million, 
have been allowed to get that crowding habit, and to 
‘set it bad.’’ But we will stop that presently. 


Plow the Brains 


ape farmer with his auto and his telephone, his rural 
free delivery and his books, magazines and newspapers, 
makes a pleasing figure, in startling contrast to the “‘hey 
Rube”’ of the comic papers of a few, a very few, years ago. 
But in the long days of the oncoming stock season he 
would do well to think of what he has, chiefly as it opens up 
vistas of what he has not but ought to have and can have. 

He gives entirely too much to the middlemen between 
him and the consumer. He deals too exclusively in raw 
products; he does not think enough about his market— 
the market that should be his—about the wants of its 
throngs of consumers, about ways of tempting them to 
part with larger sums in exchange for wares he has taken 
the pains to make more attractive as well as more useful. 

The farmer is no longer an isolated person, except as he 
persists in the old ways and isolates himself. He ought to 
get into closer touch with his neighboring farmers; and they 
ought to plan to produce finished products in codperation. 

Plow the brain as well as the soil, and the good years 
become great and the bad years good. 


Will Women Vote? 


HALL women go into politics? may be an interesting 

question, but it is for debating clubs, not for the arena 
of practical life. Will women go into politics? is the prac- 
tical question. 

Fifty years ago the debating clubs discussed, ‘Shall 
women go into business?’ It was decided that they 
should not, the women themselves being most eager advo- 
cates of the negative. Yet here the women are, swarming 
into business, and thinking out new lines of work. And 
they are protesting the while that they much prefer the 
“sphere of the home.’’ May this not be the result in poli- 
tics, too? How long will it be before the business woman 
demands the franchise? And, when she is numerous and 
determined, how is mere man to stand out against her? 

The world moves. We may not like it; usually we 
don’t. But move it will, and the ouly certain thing about 
its movements is that what was yesterday, and what is 
to-day, will not be to-morrow. 


The Sovereign and the Sea 


its IS well to believe in the power of the ballot; but it is 
not well to lose sight of the narrow limits within which 
this power can operate. The many well-meaning persons 
who think that salvation is to be found in merely voting 
right should take a glance at Chicago. The Municipal 
Ownership League of that city has issued a manifesto 
which begins with the following burning words: 
‘‘Fellow-citizens: Again the monster of special privilege 
raises its reptile head and arrogates to itself the right to 


another twenty-year franchise. This in the teeth of the ( 
decision of the people, who voted by a majority of 80, 
against any franchise to any corporation at the spri 
election.” | 
There is no flaw in this statement of facts. Last spring, | 
when the question was submitted to voters and consider- 
ably over half the electorate expressed an opinion, the | 
majority against renewal of street-railroad franchises was 
some 80,000. And even now, as alleged, the franchise 
monster is raising his reptile head and displaying all his 
teeth in a comprehensive and expectant smile. | 
Unfortunately, voting for a municipal street-railway | 
system does not create such asystem. The matter of lay- | 
ing rails, building power-houses and buying cars, or of 
taking over the equipment of the old companies, remains 
just as it was. And as to these rather important details — 
no progress whatever has been made in Chicago since elec- _ 
tion. The people discover that they cannot ride down | 
town on a ballot, even with 80,000 majority. Hence the | 
complacency of the monster with the reptile head. - | 
The king commanded the waves to recede; but they | 
didn’t doit. If he really wished them to recede he show 
have built a breakwater. | 


Handling Stage Money 


pee rural regions were mildly excited recently by news | 
that an enterprising messenger-boy had walked into | 
Wall Street’s largest bank with a bogus check and walked 
out with $350,000 of good stocks and bonds. Out in the | 
country, where it is still necessary, as a rule, to expend | 
much personal energy to acquire a ten-dollar bill, $350,000 
seems a great deal of money, and the idea of handing out 
such sums, as a regular practice, to strange messenger-boys — 
is rather startling. 

Yet, in Wall Street, millions and hundreds of millions | 
pass from one hand to another with all the thoughtless _ 
facility that characterizes the selling of candy to school- 
children elsewhere. 

This fact largely explains the “Street.” Money is sub- 
limated. There is so much of it that it ceases to be money _ 
and becomes mere figures on a piece of paper or in a book. | 
The difference between a hundred thousand and.a million _ 
presents itself as consisting of the additional stroke of the | 
pen in making the other cipher—rather than as the i 
uct of much human backache and perspiration. 

The shipbuilding scandal would not have happened, 
and there would have been a different story in life insur- | 
ance, if the gentlemanly culprits had not lost the percep- _ 
tion that a large number of men worked for long periods _ 
to produce the wealth with which their easily-jotted — 
figures so lightly juggled. Everybody knows how careless 


stage people are with stage money. r | 
f : 


Concentrate! | 
| 


ABE ie are two points in that victory of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s at Portsmouth of which the whole world _ 
is still talking and will continue to talk for many a | 
month: 

First: You will search history in vain for any victane | 
of military glory so signal. It eclipsed the fame of the | 
Japanese heroes of the war. It definitely marked the firm — 
establishment of the era which has been certain ever since 
commerce and science formed their inspiring conspiracy | 
to make war at once too expensive, too brutal and too silly _ 
for the enlightened peoples of an enlightened world. 

Second: Highest among the qualities which made 
Roosevelt able to pluck victory from the very claws of — 
defeat was—concentration! It is not enough to have the 
good will to do any given good act; it is not enough to have > 
the courage. There must also be concentration! Manya | 
courageous will, in many cases even Roosevelt’s own, has 
come to naught through scattering. To make fame for 
one’s self and progress for one’s time and people, con- 


centrate! & 
On what will Roosevelt concentrate next? rd 
| 


SF 


Your Servants’ Health | 


| 
ipy A SERIES of rules for long life and health, a French 
doctor put very conspicuously these two: If you live in 
city or town, sleep as high up in the air as possible; see | 
to it that your servants sleep in thoroughly sanitary 
quarters. 

Many people who try to live healthfully fail because the 
neglect the two chief sources of disease—what comes in | 
from the streets and what comes down from the servants” 
rooms which the mistress of the house neVer visits, nevae | 
even thinks of. The mistress of the house says that she | 
gives ‘‘the girl” or ‘the servants as good as they have been _ 
used to at home,”’ and is content with herself. Putting | 
wholly aside the moral question of having a slum or a near- © 
slum under one’s roof, there remains the cold fact of | 
dangerous unhealthfulness of it. The servants should, 
prudence’ s sake, have not ‘‘as good as they’ve been 
to,” but as good as the laws of health dictate—and thati 
very good ei 
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| HERE is no denying 
T the fact that to-day, 
| because of the pecul- 
ar condition of our export 
rade, very few traveling 
alesmen are sent abroad by 
yur merchants and manu- 
jacturers. This fact is de- 
lored by statesmen of 
ational prominence and by : 
al thinking men, but apparently the domestic market is 
30 prosperous that our manufacturing wheels are kept 
curning night and day to supply the home demand. 
_ That this happy condition will not last always is admitted 
by such far-seeing observers as Frank A. Vanderlip and J. J. 
Hill. The latter said recently: 
| “Our foreign trade in manufactured products, instead 
of increasing with the increased production, is falling off. 
Consider the single, but important, item of steel. A few 
years ago we were told that our steel was commanding the 
world’s markets. Nobody dares to tell us that now. Even 
natives of our own country in the Philippines have recently 
been sending big orders for steel to Germany. Why? 
Simply because they can get it cheaper there. As it is in 
steel, so it isin many other products. Germany is making 
great strides ahead of us. She is, in fact, leading the world, 
and promises to increase her lead. The simple truth is that 
‘we are being badly beaten in the race for the markets of the 
‘world because of our indifference and the mistaken belief 
‘that the so-called ‘American Invasion’ is true. We must 
do something to secure foreign markets if we are to prosper. 
/Ourenergeticmanufacturers are producing a supply greater 
than the domestic demand—or they will be very soon— 
even with the constantly growing population. We must 
find foreign outlets for the excess, or encounter an indus- 
trial cataclysm. The matter of looking after our foreign 
trade is now more important than ever before, not only 
‘because of the growing necessities of the situation in the 
United States, but also because of the golden opportunities 
that are presented to Western nations in commerce with 
the Orient now that the war is over.” 
__ The secretary of one of the largest of the corporations 
‘Manufacturing railroad appliances told me several weeks 
ago that he was a firm believer in the absolute necessity of 
preparing at once for a foreign outlet for American goods. 
He never loses an opportunity of impressing upon his col- 
leagues the importance of inspecting thoroughly the foreign 
field before the time comes for venturing into it. 
_“Treally think,’’ said he, ‘‘that it is a national crime for 
_acountry like the United States to be content to see certain 
countries in Europe, especially Germany, absorb the trade 
of Central America, which practically is at our door, and 
South America, which lies within our focus. It is so easy to 
Say: ‘Oh, we are doing pretty well now at home,’ and let it 
go at that. And it also is easy to say: ‘When the time 
comes we'll rout out the other people and capture the trade 
by Yankee hustle.’ Yankee hustle is all right, but it won’t 
doin a year what hastaken other countries fifteen or twenty 
years to accomplish. What we need is a better knowledge 
of foreign trade and how to get it. And we can’t find out 
without trying.” 
S This same man told me that, a few years ago, when there 
was an unexpected slump in the domestic consumption of 
certain steel products, one of the companies engaged in 
| manufacturing that particular line became panic-stricken. 
| Hoping for an increase in orders, they found themselves 
_ 


In Which an American Yankee Pits His Wits Against 


a Yankee of the Orient 


By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


embarrassed by overproduction. There was a scramble 
to find an outlet and thus maintain prices, and all eyes were 
turned toward foreign markets. The cables were kept 
busy, and a staff of men was organized to leave forthwith 
for the four corners of the earth, to ‘‘size up the field,” as 
one of the managing directors said. Before this hastily 
equipped ‘‘flying squadron” could get away, domestic 
orders began to come in, and the panic was over. But did 
the corporation profit by the experience? Not much. 
They haven’t a traveling man in the foreign field to-day, 
and their practical knowledge of foreign trade can be 
written as nil. 

No one who thoroughly understands commercial con- 
ditions can doubt that, within a very few years, the 
United States will have begun an earnest and practical 
effort to get its share of foreign trade, and no one who is cog- 
nizant of what foreign trade means can deny that it is bound 
to be a case of the early bird and the worm. The manu- 
facturing corporation, or the large mercantile company, 
which begins at once to acquire a working knowledge of 
trade conditions abroad, especially in Central and South 
America and the Orient, will have a long start over its com- 
petitors. 

This working knowledge, it must be understood, cannot 
be gained through correspondence, or by reading consular 
reports. The Germans and the English do not obtain their 
knowledge of foreign trade in that way. It has been said 
that a roving warship couldn’t fire a shell at any coast port 
of Central or South America without hitting a German 
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agent, and German sales- 
men are equally omnipres- 
ent in other climes. 

I remember taking a trip 
across country by mule- 
back between Izabal and 
Guatemala City, the capital 
of Guatemala. Three days 
out we came to a collection 
of huts on the left bank of 
the Rio Motagua. There were hardly enough of the adobe, 
leaf-thatched houses to warrant the dignity of aname, but 
among them was an extra large hut which bore all the ear- 
marks of a shop. 

We drew rein in sheer curiosity, and on entering found a 
youngish man with a beard and spectacles poring over a 
copy of a Berlin newspaper. He was clad in the thin linen 
clothes and canvas rope-soled shoes of a native, but he was 
unmistakably German. He had kept the little shop for 
two years, buying and selling goods to the surrounding 
country, and keeping an intelligent finger on the growing 
commerce of that part of the republic. There was little 
doubt that he also represented some big German house in a 
quiet way. That was fifteen years ago. At that time there 
were not five Americans in commerce in the whole country, 
and there are not many more now. 

Our European competitors take a very serious and prac- 
tical view of foreign trade. Armed and equipped by expe- 
rienceand study, selling goods abroad means to them simply 
the extension of their frontiers. A manufacturing firm at 
Stettin, for instance, thinks no more of an order from 
Zanzibar, East Africa, than it would of one from Homburg. 
Credits have been established with consumers in Zanzibar, 
and it is merely a question of packing and billing. Now, 
if an American firm should receive an important order from 
Zanzibar, it would do one of two things: either it would fill 
the order through one of the foreign commission-houses— 
which would mean an added percentage of cost to the con- 
sumer, thereby making the American article higher-priced 
than a German or English article—or it would spend much 
time and trouble looking up credits at long distance, and 
probably, in the end, give up the order because the pur- 
chaser was ‘“‘too far away and it was too much trouble.”’ 

American manufacturers of articles worth while export- 
ing will neglect a very important duty to themselves if they 
fail to keep in touch with the trade conditions of other 
countries. The larger corporations should maintain as an 
annual item of expense the cost of sending competent and 
thoroughly trustworthy observers to Central and South 
America, the Orient, Africa, and even Europe. These 
observers, who should be practical salesmen, could drum 
up trade, and in all probability pay a part of their 
expenses in sales. 

One of the reasons why German travelers have been so 
successful in extending trade to other countries is that 
their principals have not expected or required large or im- 
mediate returns when difficult conditions were likely to be 
encountered. The German wholesaler or manufacturer 
has often been known, for instance, to be willing to send 
a trusted traveler into a difficult field with the conviction 
formed in advance that the first trip not only would not pay 
expenses but would result in actual money loss. German 
traders have come to understand that a field for export 
often must be created, and cannot always be expected to 
lie waiting, ready prepared for the work of the commercial 
traveler. 
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Model D 


$1600 


(Illustrated below) 


is the dependable car that did the 
1000 miles of the Glidden Tour 
with only a ten-cent repair. It has 
a two-cylinder, 18 h. p., horizontal, 
opposed engine, under the bonnet, 
cone clutch, bevel gear drive, slid- 
ing gear transmission. Gears in 
oil-tight, dust-proof cases. No bet- 
ter car on the market at the price. 


Pope=Hartiord 


Model B 


$750 


is an unusual hill climber, and a car 
that will give constant, every-day 
10h. p.engine— comfort- 
A great bargain at 


service. 
able tonneau. 
the above price. 


Pope-Tribune 


Model IV 


$900 


isa light touring car, finely finished 
and well proportioned. 2-cylinder, 
vertical, 12 h. p. engine. A re- 
liable model at a moderate price. 


ope Mig. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Members A. L. A. M. 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
} expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
) Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 

mailed free. 


vose & Sons Piano Co. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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To send an experienced and capable man 
to foreign countries for the purpose of in- 
vestigation or selling goods is an expensive 
matter, but, if his goods be worthy and if he 
be well posted on how and wheretospend his 
time, the result will more than justify the 
cost. It is well known by those who have 
made even a superficial study of foreign 
trade that on more than one occasion Ger- 
man manufacturers of all classes have 
banded together to capture the export 
trade of certain foreign countries. Five 
years ago some twenty-odd German firms 


| manufacturing widely different commodi- 
| ties pooled the results of a campaign in 


China. The efforts of two years resulted in 
a profit. Some of the firms lost money in 
their lines, but others made something. 
The proceeds were equally divided, and the 
campaign against the ‘‘enemy” was con- 
sidered successful. 

The satisfactory equipment of a travel- 
ing representative in foreign countries 
could be described in six items, as follows: 

(1) A working knowledge of the goods he 
has to sell, and a working knowledge of the 
language of the country to which he is sent. 

(2) An acquaintance with the code of 
ordinary manners and business etiquette 
of the country which he visits. 

(3) A knowledge of credit customs and 
general business procedure. 

(4) The faculty of intelligent observa- 
tion which will enable the agent to study the 
needs and tastes of the people with whom 
he comes in contact, so that he may report 
on these at length to his home firm with a 
view to extending business. 

(5) The ability to command the confi- 
dence of his house. 

(6) The ability to meet emergencies 
which might injure the reputation and 
credit of his employers. 

This last item recalls a certain adventure 
which occurred to a friend of mine during a 
visit to Japan just prior to the outbreak of 
the recent war: 

My friend and brother craftsman, whom 
we will call Robertson, decided to go to 
Japan on aroving commission—that is, he 
was not to act as the representative of any 
one house, but to make observations and to 
size up the ground for a syndicate of five 
different firms. Each firm was to contribute 
its quota of his expenses, and to share alike 
in the value of the experience gained and 
in any sales Robertson might make. The 
story had better be given in his own words: 

‘“‘T had never visited Japan, confining my 
traveling to South Africa and Europe,” he 
said, ‘‘so I hailed the chance of drumming 
up trade in the Island Empire with a great 
deal of interest. 

“Just before I sailed from San Francisco, 
aman I had met during a previous visit to 
the coast came to my hotel with a proposi- 
tion. He was about to promote a new in- 
vention, an improved electric car with many 
novel devices, including convertible win- 
dows by which the car could be used in all 
kinds of weather. He had heard that elec- 
trie trolley lines were in their infancy in 
Japan, and it had occurred to him that it 
might prove a good business proposition to 
be early in the field. He was equipped with 
a complete set of working plans and a hand- 
some model of the car at least twenty-four 
inches in height. The remuneration he 
offered me was so seductive that I wired my 
syndicate and received permission to accept 
his offer. The working model and the plans 
were suitably boxed and placed on board 
my steamer. 

“The distance from San Francisco to 
Yokohama is, as everybody knows, about 
forty-seven hundred miles, and the voyage 
generally takes from fourteen to sixteen 
days, not including the stop at Honolulu. 
During this long voyage, many ship- 
acquaintances are made, and it was my 
luck to fall in with a little Japanese whose 
keen, alert face and gold-rimmed glasses 
proclaimed him as one of the more intelli- 


| gent members of his always intelligent race. 


His name was—well, we will call him Mr. 
Matsui—and he appeared quite delighted to 
give me all the information possible con- 


| cerning his wonderful country. 


“In time, as we became better ac- 
quainted, I gave him some details of my 
connection with the syndicate and finally 
mentioned my friend’s electric car. I re- 
member that we were pacing the prome- 
nade deckatthetime. Itwas shortly before 
tiffin, and we had an eager and hungry ear 
opened for the sound of the gong. When I 
spoke of the model down in the hold, Matsui 
stopped and grasped my arm. 

““You say you have a working model of 
the car on board?’ he exclaimed in his 


excellent English. ‘Oh, my friend, I am 
delighted to hear it! A working model 
explaining everything? And so-o big?’ 

“‘T replied in the affirmative, and added 
that we generally did things in good shape 
in little old America. 

‘**T tell you why I am so glad to hear it,’ 
said the Jap. ‘An acquaintance of mine is 
connected with one of our railways running 
into the interior, and I know that his road 
contemplates the construction of several 
electric lines as feeders. I have a commis- 
sion from the road to inspect electric rail- 
way fittings in the United States, and that 
has been an important part of my work 
while there. Oh, my friend, I am so glad 
that you represent a new kind of car! If 
you let mesee it, maybe we can do some buy- 
ing from you.’ As you will easily imagine, I 
was quite pleased, and I promised to show 
the car and the plans to Matsui at the first 
opportunity. 

“During the balance of the voyage I spent 
considerable time in the Jap’s company 
and learned a great deal about his country. 
When we reached Yokohama he helped me 
get my things through the custom house. 
People visiting the island with the idea of 
carrying the American flag up in the air 
soon realize their mistake. And the self- 
sufficient Yankee, or any other kind of a 
globe-trotter who thinks the Japanese a 
half-baked nation of heathens, will be 
shown his error in short order. I was not 
three hours in Yokohama before I felt 
convinced that the little men knew their 
business. Their custom-house force, for in- 
stance, can give us cards and spades. There 
is none of the discourtesy nor of the rough- 
and-tumble sort of examinations so dear to 
the hearts of our own customs inspectors. 
But with all their politeness they did not 
hesitate to enforce their laws with strict 
regularity. All articles except personal 
effects are subject to duty, and passengers 
who attempt to import such prohibited 


articles as opium outfits, counterfeit coins of e Box ; 
| latest New York Fashions, and containing simple direct) ons | 


any kind, or articles considered to be dan- 
gerous to the public health, are fined a sum 
corresponding to the value of the articles, 
which also are forfeited. 

“Matsui, as I have said, saw me through 
the custom house and then escorted me to 
the Grand Hotel, a very satisfactory hos- 
telry located on the Bund, as the wide street 
facing the sea is called. Any guide-book 
will tell you that Yokohama is the largest 
commercial port of Japan, that it is located 
eighteen miles from Tokyo, the capital, and 
that it has a large foreign population ; but 
guide-books won’t tell just how many sur- 
prises await the traveling salesman who 
thinks that all he has to do is to exchange his 
glass beads and Barlow knives for ivory. 
My first week in Japan killed several little 
beliefs I had when I landed, and I want to 
say right here that the general impression 
of the Japanese existing in the United States 
is dead wrong. 

“Tn the first place, they are shrewd, clever 
buyers, and I do not believe they have their 
superiors in commercial acumen on earth. 
They are great believers in themselves, and 
if I could find one criticism of their attitude 
in business transactions it might be that 
their code of trade morals is not always the 
highest. You will know before I finish my 
story just why I say that. 

“Like all new nations—for Japanese civ- 
ilization is very new from our point of 
view—the Japs are like so many students 
just out of college, first rate in theory, but 
short weight in practice. This shortcoming 
is not going to last, however, and the way in 
which they are reaching out for the Asiatic 
markets for their manufactured stuff, and 
imitating all that is worth while in the 
United States and in Europe, shows that it 
will not be long before they will be giving 
all of usarun for ourmoney. Japan to-day 
is worth the study of every man, and the 
traveling salesman who visits its shores will 
find it profitable to ascertain not only trade 
conditions and the possibility of selling his 
line of goods, but also just why such condi- 
tions exist. And I want to add right here 
that the traveling man who looks a little 
deeper into the character and make-up of 
his customer than is expressed by the goods 
on his counter and his credit at the bank is 
worth more to his house and his country 
than the man who doesn’t scratch below 
the surface. 

“‘T discovered that the Japanese like us as 
a nation, but they show the feeling in a pat- 
ronizing sort of way that makes the visiting 
American thoughtful. They undoubtedly 
think we are slow in looking for foreign 
trade, and more than one merchant in 
Yokohama and Tokyo told me that we 
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[EA YOUR dressmaking trouble: 

us. We will make your winter sui 
or cloak to order for you, and guarante 
to fit you or refund your money, Yo, 
take no risk in dealing with us. Let y 
prove how much more becoming an 
better fitting our garments are than th 
ready-made kind. 


Our best advertisements are our satisfied R 
customers. ‘Ihe following letter is a speci- _ 
men of hundreds we are receiving weekly; 


Iam in receipt of my suit, and am well pleased with al) 
It is simply perfect. It could not have been more satii 


factory if I had called at your establishment to try it on 
WINTER SUITS, 
$6 to $25, 
a 
ia Ge 


Made to Order. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 


Under our plan you select 
your style from our Book of 
New York Fashions and 
your material from the 
beautiful assortment of 
samples which we send 
you. A few simple meas- 
urements taken at home 


Mrs. Peter S. Hayes, 1108 Wickenden St., Providence, R. | 


i 


show us the good points of 
your figure, and within one 
week after your order 
reaches us your garment is 
finished and shipped toyou. 


Our Style Book Illustrates: 
Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express 
charges to any part of the 
United States, which ae E 
means a big saving toyou. ~ ae | 


We send FREE 


to any part of the United States om| 
new Winter Style Book, showing thi 


tor taking measurements correctly; also a large assortmen|| 
of Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, “Send 
me your Style Book and Samples,’’ and be sure to men 
tion whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak o}| 
rain coat, and about the colors you desire. } 

Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO.,| 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, -New York. 


25C.a pair 


Mothers Know 


that Pickaninny Stockings will outwear 
three pairs of the ordinary 
kind and the most act- 
ive boy can wear 
them with amini- 
mum of mending. 

Made of best 
Egyptian yarn. 
Dyed by a process 
that does not rot the 
yarn. Shaped at 
ankles so they can’t 
wrinkle under the 
shoe. 

Let us know if your 
dealer doesn’t sell them. 
No. LI—1 x1 vib for boys 
No. 21—2 x1 rib for boys 
No. 31-1 x1 fineribfor girls 

61 Leonard St. 


Pickaninny Stocking Co. wewvork city 


A Request — 


on a postal card brings you our 
new Illustrated 4 
HRISTMAS — 
ATALOGUE | 


45 pages, describing 300 Books for Presents | 
suitable to all purses and to all tastes. | 


Write today | 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 28 West 23rd St., NEW YORK 
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Frost King 


Chamois Vest 


A proper protection against sudden changes 
—permits plenty of outdoor exercise, without 
the wearing of heavy, cumbersome clothing. 

Tailor-made, of Chamois Skin, the best cold 
resister known —lined with flannel. As easily 
put on and removed as a coat. Can also be 
worn as an under-garment if desired. 


Frost Queen Chamois Vests 
For Women 


Tailor-made, covered with best quality of 
flanne] —in several colors — exclusive designs. 


Price $3.00 


Most druggists sell them, but if yours does 
not, send direct to us with chest or bust meas- 
ure and we will supply you, express prepaid, 
upon ‘receipt of price. 


Free booklet, ‘‘ Health and Comfort,” 
mailed on request, if you mention 
your dealer’s name when writing. 


Bauer & Black 


284 25th Street Chicago 


Young Business Men 
and Seniors, Too 


, 
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There’s solid enjoyment and practical 
help for you in TALES OF THE Roap. 
It’s right in your line. You'll get more 


real entertainment in the crisp, snappy, 
business stories in this book than in reading 
a dozen novels. It will hold vou hard. But 
your enjoyment will be only a_ beginning 
of the benefits you’ll get from TALES OF 
Lae LOAD. —————— ae it 
comes to throwing 
ractical TALESOF ent oe 
uying and _ sell- 
ing it beats THEROAD a whole 
course in a busi- 
ness college or a correspondence school. 
This book shows you how the crack sales- 
man works. You can apply his principles 
in selling over the counter. It will help you 
every way it) getting ahead. Possibly it will 

lead you toa good position on the road. 
Lots more stuff in the book than appeared 

in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
All Booksellers. 


Price, $1.50. 
THompson & THomas, Publishers, CHICAGO. 


STOCKINGS 


From the Mill to You at Factory Prices 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


This means not only a saving to you of the profits ordinarily 
enjoyed by the wholesaler and retailer, but a further saving by 
reason of our location —right in the heart of the cotton growing 
district, where the cost of material, labor and manufacture are the 
lowest in the world. That's why we can offer you the finest of 
cotton hose—that cannot be duplicated under 25c a pair—at 


8 Pairs for $1.00 


and we pay the expressage, Raleigh hose are doubly reenforced 

at wearing points. Men’s sizes 9% to 11, in black, tan, red and 

blue. Women's and children’s 5 to 91 in both black and tan. Colors 

guaranteed absolutely fast, and money back if dissatistied. Write 

to-day, stating size and color, enclosing a dollar bill for 8 pairs. 

References — Any Raleigh Bank or the Mercantile Agencies — 
Dun or Bradstreet. 


RALEIGH HOSIERY CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


Xmas Plays, Cantata, Drill, 


Pantomimes, Recitations, Socials, 
Parties ; something for eve need; all in Nov. HINTS for 15c. 
Xmas Tree Decorations in $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00 assortments, 
‘Grab Bag and Jack-Horner Pie Novelties ; sample dozen for 30c., 

_ 60c., or $1.00 postpaid. Catalogue free. 

_ HINTS PUBLISHING & SUPPLY CO., 53 Bible House. New York 
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could have the cream of their trade if we 
only would try to get it. A dealer in mining 
machinery in Tokyo, a man who seemed to 
have a philosophical cast of mind, was 
rather pessimistic about the class of Amer- 
icans who had honored his country by visit- 
ing it. ‘The most of them gallop through 
the island much as one would look through 
a zoo while waiting for a train,’ he said. 
‘And some come here to convert us, you 
know. One man—I think he was a mission- 
ary—spent twelve years in Japan trying to 
get us ‘‘off the floor,” as he called it. He 
thought that our souls were lost because we 
prefer to sit on a bit of matting instead of 
ona chair.’ That same Jap told me that 
his sales of American machinery had fallen 
sixty per cent. in the past two years, and 
that the English and German goods had 
sold that much more. 

“Well, Matsui, my Jap friend, and I 
spent three days looking about Yokohama; 
then we took the train for Tokyo, eighteen 
miles distant. Before we left the coast we 
patched up a sort of bargain that pleased me 
very much. One of the first things I learned 
is that salesmen, as a rule, do not travel 
alone in Japan. The difficulty of getting 
about, the language, and one’s general igno- 
rance of trade customs, make it advisable to 
engage the services of some intelligent na- 
tive. When Matsui told me this, he also 
suggested that he should be my ‘proxy 
man’ if [had no objection. A fair compen- 
sation was arranged, and we started to 
travel in harness on reaching Tokyo. 

“On taking up quarters at the Imperial 
Hotel I unpacked the model of the electric 
car and explained its workings to Matsui. 
The Jap seemed deeply interested and care- 
fully inspected every part of the model. 
The following day he brought in two other 
Japs—well-dressed fellows with a profes- 
sional bearing —and introduced them to me, 
one as the gishi cho, or chief engineer, of a 
certain railroad, and the other as the kobai 
kakari cho, or chief purchasing agent, of the 
same road. They spent fully three hours 
examining the model and the plans, and 
their interest was so great that I felt quite 
encouraged. 

“That night Matsui reported favorable 
progress, but said that it would be necessary 
to take the model for final inspection to a 
certain capitalist and promoter named 
Nagatane Itabashi, who was lying ill at 
Takasaki, a town seventy-five miles inland. 

“*T would advise you to do it,’ he said 
earnestly. ‘Mr. Itabashi has telegraphed 
my friends that he must see it. He is plan- 
ning three different electric lines, and I am 
sure that he will like your car and give you 
an order.’ 

“The next morning we boxed up the 
model and went to Takasaki. As luck 
would have it, the Japanese capitalist had 
taken a turn for the worse, and Matsui, who 
went to his house while I waited at the 
station, found him entirely too ill to talk 
business or even see me. 

“<The doctor says it may be ten days or 
two weeks before he can be disturbed,’ said 
my ‘proxy man.’ ‘You don’t want to 
waste your time waiting here, I suppose. 
Why couldn’t we take a trip over to Mito, 
then down the coast back to Tokyo and on 
to Kobé and Osaka? We may even have 
time to visit Nagasaki. Such an arrange- 
ment would enable you to see much of 
interest. We can leave the model car here 
at Mr. Itabashi’s house, and if he recovers 
before we return he can have ample time to 
examine it. What do you say?’ 

“What could I say? It was all done so 
nicely and with such apparent desire to 
help me that I agreed at once. 

“We made the trip in a trifle more than 
two weeks, and a most enjoyable and in- 
structive trip it was. Matsui did every- 
thing in his power to assist me in gaining a 
working knowledge of trade conditions, 
and I secured some valuable material for 
my report. I also made a few sales, espe- 
cially in the line of agricultural implements. 
We stopped over at Tokyo on our return 
trip, and to my great surprise and Matsui’s 
apparent dismay found a telegram from 
Mr. Itabashi at the Imperial Hotel. It was 
ee the previous day, and read as fol- 

OWS: 


“Decided not to accept the Man- 
ning car. Exceedingly regret trouble 
and delay. Model sent to Imperial 
Hotel yesterday. 


“While Matsui and I stood looking 
blankly at each other, a porter announced 
the arrival of the box. I told him to have 
it brought to the room and unpacked, 
which he did. As I looked it over, Matsui 
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announced that he would see his railwa 

friends and find out just what had occurred. 
He had not been gone ten minutes before I 
had reached a decision. I would see this 
man, Nagatane Itabashi, myself, and at 
once. You might think it rather a foolish 
move, but I have found more than once 
during my business career that a straight 
drive at the head-centre generally pro- 
duces satisfactory results. There was a 
train within the hour, and before very long 
I again found myself on the station plat- 


‘form at Takasaki. 


“The majority of station-agents in Japan 
speak English, and I was on the point of 
inquiring the capitalist’s address when I 
saw a jinrikisha pass the station and dis- 
appear down one of the side streets. The 
occupant of the vehicle was Matsui’s friend, 
the chief engineer. I followed him at once, 
realizing that he could enlighten me as to 
Itabashi’s address as well as the station- 
master. Just as I gained the corner I saw 
the jinrikisha stop in front of a house a few 
doors away, and the engineer vanish inside. 

“The building was a typical Japanese 
structure with thin, sliding screens for walls. 
One of these screens was slipped back a 
trifle, and I saw something within that 
caused me to gasp and rub my eyes. Two 
men were crouching upon the matted floor 
talking earnestly and eying an object in the 
middle of the room. 

“The object was an exact duplication, 
except paint and ornamentation, of my 
model of the electric car! 

“‘T cannot remember exactly how I did 
it. I know that a great rage consumed me, 
and that I felt I had but one task to ac- 
complish. I recall breaking through that 
flimsy screen like a mad bull. Then I must 
have fallen upon the duplicate model with 
some heavy object. While the two Japs 
stood back against the wall in stupefaction, 
I scattered the floor with the splinters of the 
car, and without a word I left the place and 
returned to the station. 

““You may ask why I didn’t take satis- 
faction out of the two Japanese, or at least 
demand an explanation. Strange to say, 
it did not occur to me. For the time being 
I was a man with one idea. That idea was 
to make that duplicate model look like a 
chicken-house in a Kansas cyclone. And 
I did it. The conspirators in Takasaki 
must have wired Matsui, their fellow- 
conspirator in Tokyo, for the fellow did not 
return to the hotel, and I never saw him 
again. 

“During the remainder of my stay in 
Japan I mentioned the affair to only one 
person, the American Minister. He seemed 
greatly surprised, and said that it was the 
first case of its kind during his experience 
in the country. 

“Some time ago,’ he said, ‘an Amer- 
ican electric company received a complaint 
from Japan to the effect that one of their 
machines was doing very poor work. Now, 
it happened that this particular company 
had never sold a machine in Japan either 
direct or through a local agent. They 
started an investigation and found that a 
duplication of one of their best machines, 
even including their name-plate, had been 
made in Japan from drawings, and had been 
sold by an unscrupulous importer. That 
was some time ago. There may have been 
other cases. Who can say? It doesn’t 
mean that the whole Japanese nation is 
corrupt. Some of our own people are not 
above sharp business practices, you know.’ 

“T spent three months in Japan, and 
when I sailed from Yokohama I had a pretty 
fair working knowledge of trade conditions 
there, and also a firm conviction that the 
market should be ours, and would be if the 
American manufacturer and export mer- 
chant would only reach out for it. 

“Two days out from Yokohama, one 
bright, sunny morning when I returned to 
my stateroom after breakfast, I found a 
note lying upon my bed. The envelope was 


addressed to me, and looked rather soiled, as | 


if some saloon-boy had handled it. Itran: 
“My dear Mr. Roberison: 

“T regret exceedingly to intrude 
upon your pleasant return voyage, 
but there is something I know you will 
be delighted to learn. The next time 
you visit our country you will have the 
great pleasure of riding in some well- 
made cars such as that built by your 
firm. That model you smashed at 
Takasaki, you know, was not an ir- 
reparable loss. Fortunately, we had 
made two duplicates. Kindly accept 
best wishes for a good voyage from 
your former ‘proxy man.’ 

“Matsui.” 
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A Princely Gift 
for Everybody 


How pleased your wife, child 
or friend would be to find on the 
Christmas morning breakfast 
plate, an envelope containing a 


Colonial Endowment 
Contract 


Guaranteeing payment of $1,000 in 20 years! 


This contract will enable you to accu- 
mulate a fund of $1,000 or more — in 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years, by 
the payment of comparatively small 
sums — annually or monthly. 


When you pay the first yearly deposit, you 
immediately receive the COLONIAL 
ENDOWMENT CONTRACT. 

Pay $34.20 a year, for 20 years, under this 
contract, or $684 in all, and withdraw $1,000 in 
20 years. Or you can get a contract for $2,000, 
payable ir the same time, by depositing $68.40 
a year, or $1,368 in all. Larger amounts, in 
even thousands, at proportionate rates. 


You_may withdraw the entire amount paid 
in, plus the accrued earnings, in any year, by 
giving proper notice; our booklet gives the 
exact figures. 

If you die before the contract is fulfilled and 
your legal representatives do not desire to 
continue payments as called for in the contract, 
immediate settlement will be made upon pres- 
entation of the proper proofs of death. 

Officials of Cities, Towns, School Districts, 
Corporations, etc., who are laying aside a 
sinking fund to meet a bond issue, will find 
this contract most useful. For example: 

If your bond issue is $100,000, to run twenty 
years, a sinking fund of $5,000 a year would 
be required, in the usual way. The Colonial 
Endowment Contract would cost but $3,420 
eevceks 

If you have a child whom you wish to edu- 
cate or establish in business, the Colonial 
Endowment Contract provide a way. 
Many parents find themselves unprepared to 
meet such emergencies. 


will 


Compare ‘ We 
The Colonial Endowment Contract 
TAKEN TOGETHER WITH A 0 f heer 
TERM Life Insurance Policy ! Balics 


in a good company 
in the following particulars: 


First — Amount of your annual payments 
and your total payment. 

Second — Cash Surrender Value. 

Third — Death Benefits. 

Fourth — Your Guarantee. 


The Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract 


You can buy this contract for cash, in one payment. 
Pay $502.56 cash—in 20 years present your contract 
and receive $1,000, 

A 15-year contract calls for $596.87 cash, paying 
$1,000 in 15 years, and so on. You may withdraw 
the cash value at any time by giving proper notice. 

These methods of obtaining funds are of especial 
interest to all classes of people—from the laborer to 
the millionaire. Nobody knows how soon accident 
or misfortune may make the possession of ready money 
imperative. ‘lhe thrifty and the provident will buy 
one or both of these contracts — and rest easy as to the 
future. 

The safety of money thus invested is assured by 
the fact that every dollar paid for the Colonial Endow- 
ment Contracts is invested in approved securities of 
known value, kept separate from the other assets of 
this Company. A further guarantee lies in the great 
strength of the Colonial Trust Company, whose total 
resources amount to over $20,000,000.00, The offi- 
cials and trustees of the Company include many of: 
Pittsburgh’s most conservative and respected citizens, 
representing almost every line of trade for which the 
Tron City is noted. 


For full information kindly cut off and mail 
the coupon herewith. 


Fe CLONIAL TRUST @MPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND ST 


Pid ES BURGE PA. 


(Tear off or clip along the dotted line.) 


COUPON 


THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. A 36, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me booklet and full information about 
the Colonial Endowment Contract, 


Name. 


Address 


County = State = 
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TEETH FOR THE TOOTHLESS —AMERICA 
Puts A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
GOLD INTO ITs MoutTHs EVERY YEAR. 


Hee ivory, though still in 
demand, is by no means so valuable 
as it was a century ago, when it was used 
largely by dentists as a material for false 
teeth. Being harder and more dense than 
elephant ivory, it was particularly well 
adapted for the purpose, and fine tusks 
brought as much as seven dollars and fifty 
cents a pound. 

Experiments have been made recently 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth from 
paper pulp, pressed to the hardness of stone. 
This, indeed, is just about the latest use 
for paper, which may some day take the 
place of porcelain for the purpose. As yet, 
however, no substance has proved so satis- 
factory as porcelain, the chief ingredient 
employed being kaolin. 

False teeth are much more ancient than 
most people suppose. A gold plate with 
several such grinders attached was found 
not long ago in an Etruscan tomb, and the 
fact that the early Egyptians replaced lost 
teeth with artificial ones has been proved 
by the discovery of several in the jaws 
ae mummies. The Egyptian teeth could 
hardly have been very efficient, inasmuch 
as they were of wood, tied with gold wire to 
the natural teeth between which they were 
inserted. 

Twenty million false teeth are made and 
sold annually in the United States, a single 
manufacturer producing nearly one-half of 
the entire number. After being formed in 
moulds from the clay-stuff composition they 
are baked in ovens. For the hard enamel 
the requisite tints are supplied by an ad- 
mixture of metallic oxides. Of course, 
perfectly white teeth would not look nat- 
ural, 

When a false tooth is inserted in any- 
body’s mouth it must match the natural 
teeth not only in size but also in color, and 
accordingly more than fifty different shades 
or tints are produced. When full sets are 
furnished by the dentist, care is taken now- 
adays not to make the teeth too perfect 
and regular, lest they look unnatural, and 
occasionally spots of gold are actually 
burnished upon one or two teeth, to resem- 
ble fillings. 

Fifty thousand ounces of platinum are 
used annually by manufacturers of porce- 
jain teeth in this country. For filling real 
teeth 40,000 ounces of gold are employed 
in a twelvemonth. Thus, at a moderate 
calculation, it may be said that $1,000,000 
worth of precious metals go each year into 
the mouths of the people of the United 
States. 


TICK-TACKS ON THE WATER— MILLION- 
AIRES’ YACHTS USE WIRELESS SYSTEMS 
TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE SHOP. 


[3 IS a safe prediction that before very 
long many of the yachts of New York 
millionaires will be equipped with wireless 
telegraphic apparatus for business pur- 
poses. Dozens of these boats are em- 
ployed not so much in the way of pleasure 
craft as for carrying their owners up and 
down Long Island Sound, or the Hudson, 
to Manhattan and back, making the trip 
every weekday. They are, to all intents and 
purposes, private ferryboats, and a special 
water inclosure, or dock, provided for 
their accommodation at the foot of Bowling 
Green, is known as the Millionaires’ Basin. 

Most of our very rich men work hard, and 
their time is exceedingly valuable. Often 
they are extensively interested in stocks 
and in speculative ventures, and they can 
searcely afford to be out of touch with the 
business world even for an hour, day or 
night. On land they can always be reached 
by the telegraph; on the water they are, for 
the time being, lost to civilization. Mr. 
Dives cannot enjoy himself satisfactorily 
if he feels that his amusement may be cost- 
ing him a thousand dollars a minute for 
lack of an accessible wire. 

By wireless telegraphy, however, he can, 
while voyaging on his yacht, keep in con- 
stant communication with his office, or 
with his brokers in New York. He can sell 
stocks or transact other business; but, 
most important of all, he can enjoy peace 
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of mind and freedom from anxiety lest 
anything is going wrong by reason of his 
absence. The expense, too—though that 
is a matter of small consequence, relatively 
—is trifling, the instruments required 
being extremely simple. One of them 
would be installed in the cabin of the yacht, 
and the other in the office in town or at the 
Dives’ residence. In place of a tall pole an 
apparatus somewhat resembling a tennis 
racquet, and not greatly larger, with wires 
strung across it, is now employed for such 
private purposes. 

It is the extreme compactness of the 
apparatus that has made practicable the 
recent installation of a wireless plant on 
the motor-car of a well-known New York 
millionaire. He uses it while touring up 
and down the Jersey coast for keeping in 
communication with a convenient railroad 
station, through which he can send mes- 
sages or receive ordinary telegrams in re- 
gard to stocks; but, if he chose, he might 
easily send his orders direct to New York, 
or obtain news by wireless therefrom. As 
for the yachts, their owners could employ 
the wireless for hundreds of miles, if so 
disposed, never, even on long cruises, get- 
ting out of touch with the ‘“‘shop.” 


THE MOST ANCIENT EGGS —THE PURE 
Foop PEOPLE OVERLOOKED THEM, 
BUT THEY ARE 38,000,000 YEARS OLD. 


HE oldest eggs in the world are owned 
by the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. They were laid by large turtles 
four or five millions of years ago, and their 
appearance indicates that they would not 
be good to eat. In fact, they are fossils, 
the largest of them being about an inch and 
a half in diameter. 

These eggs were dug out of the so-called 
Bridger beds, in the southwest corner of 
Wyoming—a formation which has been 
found to contain a greater number of 
species of ancient turtles than are discov- 
ered anywhere else in the world. In the 
same beds, by the way, something like two 
hundred species of mammals have been 
found fossil, including some of the earliest 
horses with three or more toes. 

In the rocks of Wyoming, Colorado, 
South Dakota and New Mexico are dis- 
covered the fossil remains of the ancestors 
of many species of modern American turtles. 
They were among the oldest reptiles on this 
continent, and were contemporary with the 
crocodiles which are known to have been so 
numerous in the epoch called by geologists 
the Middle Trias. In those happy days 
there were multitudes of crocodiles in Penn- 
sylvania and in the Connecticut Valley. 

Turtles closely resembling the modern 
giant land tortoises of the Galapagos Islands 
were plentiful in those times in this part of 
the world. In truth, reptiles of this order 
seem to have changed less with the progress 
of the ages than any other animals, and 
to-day they are pretty much what they 
were five millions of years ago. The ancient 
tortoises of South America seem mostly to 
have been unable to draw their heads back 
into their shells—a noteworthy peculiarity 
of modern turtles below the Tropic of 
Cancer. 


WHY CUT-GLASS COSTS SO MUCH—IT 
MEANS A LONG AND DELICATE JOB, 
BUT THERE’S A PROFIT JUST THE SAME. 


Aye cutting of glass is accomplished 
with such rapidity by skilled workmen, 
quite a large and elaborate bowl or other 
article being executed and finished in a day, 
that the prices charged for products of this 
exquisite art seem excessive. Undoubtedly 
the profit is considerable, but allowance 
must be made for the high cost of the labor, 
for the expensiveness of the raw material, 
and for breakage. Often it happens that a 
piece of cut-glass is utterly spoiled by a 
slight fracture just as it is on the point of 
completion. 

Occasionally the fault is in the tempering 
of the glass, a crack suddenly appearing 
without apparent rhyme or reason to de- 
stroy the result of much painstaking labor. 
Or, now and then, the edge of the cutting 
wheel is pompiiied to bite a fraction of an 
inch too deep, and an almost imperceptible 


slit renders the article worthless. In no 
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case, however, is the accident charged up 
against the workman, a certain percentage 
of loss by such causes being regarded as 
unavoidable; but if too many mischanees 
occur under his hands, his employers will 
feel obliged, as a matter of economy, to 
dispense with his services. 

The finest stuff for cut-glass is quarried 
out of the quartz cliffs of the Berkshire 
Hills, in Massachusetts. Broken to frag- 
ments by blasting, the rock is crushed and 
finally ground to a powder that looks like 
finest table-salt. This is converted into 
articles of plain glass, of very ordinary and 
unornamental appearance, but for which 
the cut-glass manufacturers pay from 
twenty-five to thirty cents a pound. It is 
their task to convert these rude-looking 
bowls, jugs, tumblers and what-not into the 
beautiful objects whose employment, by 
reason of their cost, is restricted to the 
tables of the rich. 

Each article is first marked with a small 
brush and red paint in a geometrical 
pattern, to indicate the design, which the 
workman follows with his cutting wheel. 
All of the rough work is done with a steel 
wheel; the smoothing is accomplished 
with a stone wheel resembling a thin grind- 
stone, and the polish is put on with a 
wooden wheel, supplemented, for the 
finishing touch, by a wheel of tampico 
fibre operating after the manner of a 
rapidly revolving brush. Quartz powder 
—the same stuff from which the glass is 
made—is used, mixed with water, to give 
the wheels their “‘ bite.” 

Charming effects are produced by the 
use of the sand blast, which is employed to 
make parts of the’ surface of the bowl or 
other object slightly rough, rendering the 
glass opaque. This is done before the 
cutting is begun. What is called ‘‘engray- 
ing”’ is a fine superficial tracery executed 
with utmost delicacy by means of a small 
copper wheel charged with emery. 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING-BIRD— For, 
IF You Don’t ListEN Now, You May 
NEVER HAVE ANOTHER CHANCE. 


ihe Audubon Societies are trying, with 
some degree of success, to prevent the 
wholesale capture and exportation of 
mocking-birds, which for many years past 
have been trapped and otherwise caught 
in the Southern States, especially Texas, 
for shipment to the Northern markets. 

Frequently the birds are taken from the 
nests, but more often they are trapped by 
means of decoys, the method adopted being 
rather peculiar. A cage is constructed with 
a trap compartment, which, of course, is so 
arranged that it can be entered from out- 
side. Inside the cage is placed a captive 
mocker. After a while along comes a wild 
mocking-bird, which, seeing the one in the 
cage, recognizes it as an intruder and 
wishes to fight with it. In trying to get at 
the prisoner, the victim goes into the trap 
and is caught. 

Each mocking-bird in a wild state has a 
certain extent of territory —perhaps it may 
be fifty yards square—which it holds for its 
own, fiercely assailing any other mocker 
that enters this area, the bounds of which 
seem to be determined as definitely as if 
marked by fences. All of the berries and 
other fruits growing within these limits 
are solely for the use of the feathered pro- 

rietor, who, at the termination of the 
reeding season, will actually drive away 
his own mate rather than go shares. 

Immense areas in Southwestern Texas 
are divided up into such farms by the 
mocking-birds, each of which holds his own 
territory by right of might. When not 
engaged in feeding, the feathered pro- 
prietor usually stands on the very tip-top 
of a tree, keeping watch for ‘‘tramps.” 
The tramp mocker is a bird without a 
ranch of its own, but looking for a location. 
No sooner does such a one appear, flyin 
over, than an alarm is raised, and eac 
settler makes ready to protect its own 
territorial interests. 

All points considered, the mocker is 
probably the most remarkable of all sing- 
ing-birds, being not only a vocalist of high 
order, but possessing so remarkable a 
faculty for imitation. Its extermination 
would be a great misfortune. 
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GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


Bl arti- © 
cles are 
Ball twice 
the length 
and twice 
the width of 
the  illustra- 
tions. 
F 12870 Pin Cube, 
# sterling holder, 
# 90c; 12874 Cigar 
Cutter, sterling, gray, 
&| good weight, $1.50; 
% 12879Thimble, Cupids, 
% sterling, good weight, 
Mi 65c; 12882 Scarfpin, ster- 
@\ ling, rose gold finish, pearl, 
©. ¥5¢e; 12886 Handy Brooch, 
VA sterling, gray, 35¢; 12887 
Waist or Collar Pin, solid 
gokl, $1.00; 12888 CoHar 
s Pin, solid gold, Roman 
tnish, $1.00; 12891 Collar 
Pin, sterling, pearl, rose gold 
finish, 50¢; 12896 Brooclr 
* or Hatpin, Rose, sterling, 
finish, $1.00; 12897 
Holly, sterling, 
; 12898 Stamp 
Box, sterling, good weight, 
» $1.15; 12899 Bar Link But- 
tous, Poppy, sterling, pair, 
75c; 12900 Scarfpin, ster 
b ling, gray, ruby eye, 50c; 


12901 Cross, gold filled 
% Roman finish, pearls, $1.75; 
12902 Sterling Photo Frame, 
3ins. high, $1.50; 12903 
Fruit Knife, sterling blade 
+ and nut pick, heavy, $4.00; 
12904 Hairpin Hwlder 
® sterling, 90c; 129) 
Fish Tape Measure, 3 
feet, gray metal, silver 
finish, 40c; 12907 @ 
Back Comb, shell, 
Pond Lily, 4ins. 
long, solid gold 
trim <5 
™ pearls, 4 
: 12908 


Hat - pin, 
sterling, 


Will send any of these articles prepaid upon 

3 receipt of price, and guarantee safe delivery. 

® Send postal to-day for our latest catalogue, Number 18; 
it is full of new things for Christmas. 

THE WARREN MANSFIELD COMPANY 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
265 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


Est. in 1867. 


Ivers & Pon 


PIANOS. 


If no dealer in your vicinity | 
sells them, we can supply you 
from Boston. m4 


Write for our | 
catalogue, price-list and plans — 
of Easy Payments. We send 
Ivers & Pond Pianos to any 
United States point subject to- 
approval, returnable unless en- | 
tirely satisfactory at our expense 
for railroad freights. Old pianos- 
taken in exchange. We make 
pianos of the highest quality 


only. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. — 
Why let Baby cry when it can be kept 


“happy as a sun- 
flower,’'comfortableand well,dayandnight,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined. Splendid for ‘the new baby;”’ and 
adjustable for it as it grows older. Designed 
on special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
very strong. Babies lovethe gentle motion. 
A wonderful help in the healthful care 
of your child. Physicians urge the use 
of Glascock's Jumper—the standard. 
Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
Buy of your dealer, or of us direct, if 
he hasn't Glascock'’s Jumper. 30 
Days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, ‘*The 
20th Century Baby,” FREE, 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 
pox 345, Muncie, Indiana. 
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[TRADE MARK] 


q Entirely new and Entirely Good! A transpar- 
ent fragrant jelly in a convenient collapsible tube. 
Makes more and better lather than any soap. 
@ Possesses rare emollient qualities and is per- 
fumed with the fragrance of flowers. 

q “Florafoam” softens the hardest beard, 
soothes the angriest skin,—lathers instantly 
in any water, hot or cold—hard or soft. 
@ Ideal for home shaving or travelers’ kit. 
@ Full directions in every package. 


A Perfect Preparation 
for a Perfect Shave. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, PLO SEES ARE a 
Makers $ BP EE NICDG SE NADNG 5. ics Bt reassess 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. LONDON. PARIS. Oy R RIESE 0 gata aS sailed, 


Send 
us your 
name and 
address, also 
the name and 
address of two of 
your friends who 
shave themselves and 
we will send you at 
once—charges all paid— 
a sample tube of fragrant 


Friend’s Name........0000.... met we Re te TS oy KS, Sea PRA é: 


TNO lat ad ee eee ee es ee a : SM 
Address Armour & Company, Chicago 
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THEIR WAYS AND . THEIR W © RB 


F. Hopkinson Smith and His Son. A Snapshot Which Mrs. F. Berkeley Smith Made This 
Summer at the Old Norman Inn of William the Conqueror 


Osbourne’s New Baby 


O READER of Baby Bullet will be 
precisely shocked to learn that Lloyd 
Osbourne is an automobile enthusiast, and 
therefore the following story will not excite 
any unusual surprise: 

The other day Osbourne met an ac- 
quaintance at The Players’ in New York. 

““Come along with me,’ he said; “I 
want to show you my new baby.” 

“New baby?’’ repeated the amazed 
acquaintance. ‘‘Why, I didn’t know ie 

“Yes, I’ve got anew baby. Come here.”’ 
And the novelist led the way to the door, 
where, pointing proudly to a bulky object 
by the curb, he exclaimed: ‘‘There you 
are! What do you think of it?” 

“Tt”? was a new automobile, carefully 
deposited, according to orders, in the 
street. And there Mr. Osbourne proceeded 
to work over it with loving hands and 
tender care—after which he ordered up 
the gasoline and proceeded to climb trees 
all the way to Washington Square. 


Where Does Ade Get the Money? 


HAT George Ade’s Indiana neighbors 
all like him goes without saying, but, 
according to a story told recently in the 
Chicago Press Club, of which Ade is a mem- 
ber, there are some of them who know very 
little about his literary and dramatic 
achievements. Somebody happened, it 
seems, to be in Ade’s part of Indiana lately, 
and there fell into conversation with an old 
farmer. 

“You know Mr. Ade?”’ asked the visitor. 

“Know who?” 

“Mr. George Ade.”’ 

“Oh, George Ade? Yas, I know George 
Ade—knowed him as a little feller with 
bare feet and tousled hair. Reckon I do 
know ’im! An’ he’s struck it rich som’eres, 
has Ade. Why, he’s come back here and 


bought over th’ old farm and fitted it up— 
I tell you! Say, there’s two hosses whicht 
he drives one in front t’other, an’ hardwood 
floors all over the house, slick as ice on 
Rixley’s pond, an’, wust of all, gol-darn ef 
he ain’t got a cement floor in the hen-house! 
Now, I like George—he ain’t a bit proud— 
an’ I don’t want to say nothin’ ag’inst him— 
but I would like to know whereabout he 
gits the money!” 


As to Who was O. Henry 


Gia: impostors, from the days 
of Ireland and poor Chatterton to the 
present, are no rare birds, but they gen- 
erally seek to deceive by pretending that 
their work is another’s and not that 
another’s is theirs. The latter course, how- 
ever, was adopted some years ago by a cer- 
tain young New Englander, and, as it has 
Just now “‘come out,” it explains at last the 
curious diversity of opinion as to the iden- 
tity of O. Henry which, at that time, made 
considerable talk in the literary world. 

It seems that the New Englander, whom 
we will call Buggins, was sent to Harvard 
by an uncle, a Vermont farmer, who, a year 
later, regretted his decision and, coming to 
Boston, informed the lad that he had better 
return to the farm. Buggins protested; 
his whole heart was set on a college course, 
and he had literary visions for the future. 
But Uncle Josh insisted that the lad was 
not turning his studies to any practical 
account, whereat the lad, in desperation, 
said he was writing for the magazines, as, 
indeed, he was writing for them—though 
his manuscripts came back to him with 
annoying regularity. 

“Show me suthin’ ye’ve done fer ’em,”’ 
said Uncle Josh. 

Without further thought, young Bug- 
gins picked up the magazine which was 
nearest at hand and turned to the story 
signed by the most unfamiliar name, which 


happened to be that of O. Henry, then just 
come, like young Lochinvar, out of the 
West. 

Uncle Josh, shrewdly knowing his own 
ignorance of such matters, showed the story 
to a Harvard instructor and got a laudatory 
opinion. In fact, the instructor was so 
much impressed that he went far and wide 
praising his Sophomore as a ‘coming man”’ 
and telling a Boston newspaper that 
Buggins was the only true and original O. 
Henry. The newspaper printed a para- 
graph to that effect, suppressing only the 
real name of the false Mr. Henry. This 
statement was denied by a New York lit- 
erary magazine—and thus the merry war 
began. 

It is now asserted that the actual O. 
Henry had, in self-defense, to make him- 
self known to Boston before Boston would 
believe in him. But it is pleasant to be able 
to add that Buggins repented of his folly, 
worked his way through college without 
Uncle Josh’s assistance, and has now devel- 
oped into a young writer of genuine promise. 


Something Just as Good 


ae public library of Washington, D.C., 
once rejoiced in the possession of a 
sable attendant whose chief object in life 
was to assist and please the reading public. 
A frequenter of the library had asked a 
number of times for By Bread Alone, only to 
be met with the statement that it was out. 
After waiting some days longer, another 
call was made for the elusive book. 

“Tt is still out,” replied the dusky as- 
sistant, with an expression that was posi- 
tively mournful. Then, with a perceptible 
lightening of the gloom he inquired hope- 
fully: ‘‘ Will Unleavened Bread do?” 


How Rex Beach ‘‘Broke In” 


Wiese men who make writing their ulti- 
mate profession have been writers, 
so to speak, from their cradles, but occa- 
sionally a man ‘breaks into literature’’ 
from another business and without any 
previous idea that ‘‘he haditin him.” Such 
a man is Rex E. Beach. 

Beach had never written a line for pub- 
lication until he became a successful mer- 
chant, but he was ever an excellent story- 
teller, and, as such, was always a welcome 
guest at the Chicago Press Club. Once, 
after his return from Alaska, he spent an 
evening in the club, entertaining a room 
full of listeners with his tales of the men he 
had met and the things he had seen in the 
land of the golden snow. At last the hour 
grew late—or early, if you prefer to look 
at it in that way—and the-audience dwin- 
dled away. But one member stayed on, 
and at last, when the room was cleared, 
this night-owl said: 

“Mr. Beach, you tell a good story: did 
you ever try to write one?”’ 

““Why, no,’’ Beach blushingly confessed. 
“Do you think those things I’ve been tell- 
ing would have any value in print?” 

“Tf you can write them the way you tell 
them, sir, I’ll be glad to buy all you can 
turn out.” 

The night-owl was a’ New York pub- 
lisher, and thus Rex Beach’s first book had 
its beginning. 


Wake Up! 


HE immortal author, of course, never 

dies—which is no doubt pleasant for 
the author, but is often a little hard on per- 
sons bearing the same surname. Thus a 
certain Mr. Bellamy, of New York, regis- 
tered the other day at a Philadelphia hotel 
a4 by noon the vigilant reporter was after 

im. 

“Mr. Bellamy?” asked the reporter. 

“That is my name.” 

“Well, Mr. Bellamy, my city editor told 
me to see you and ask whether you had any 
Philadelphia conditions in mind when you 
wrote Looking Backward.” 

And the reporter was inclined to think 
that he was being bluffed when the New 
Yorker replied : 

“Young man, you'll have to do a little 
looking backward on your own hook: 


Edward Bellamy has been dead seven | 


years.” 


«‘-The Sled That Steers.’’ 


See how the runners curve at a 
turn of the handle-bar. How it 
flies! No scraping feet or plowing 
in turning; the runners follow their 
owntrack. Best sled in the world 
for boys because it can “‘go.’”’? The 
only sled that a girl can properly 
control. Indestructible spring steel 
runners, pressed steel standards, 
ash seat and frame. Outlasts any 
woodensled. Easilydrawnup-hill. 


Ask your dealer for the Flexible Flyer 
and don’t take any other sled. Send to usif 
he won’t supply it, Made in six sizes, to 
carry one child or six grown persons, 


MODEL SLED FREE. 

Our cardboard model sled will show you 
just how it works, and give you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with illus. booklet giving 
full information regarding sizes and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Box 1100S Philadelphia, Pa. 


*¢Good For All Ages’”’ = 


WINSLOW) 
National SK ates 


Club a 


a 


ae 
The most popular skates worn. They keep shat 
and stay on. That’s why they are the best all aroun¢ 
skates for old and young. If your dealer hasn't | 
them send for catalogue to Dept. F. > | 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. | 
Worcester, Mass. i 
8 Long Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Makers ofall kinds of skates, including skates especially de- 


signed for rink use, figure skating, hockey and skate sailing. 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. skates to eee on, | 


Plain and Flanged Runners. Speed } 
Double Runner Skates for Children. Wood Top. | 
Only practical brace to support weak ankles. Rockers. } 


And the famous ‘‘VINEYARD” WINSLOW ROLLER SKATES | 


m Moving Picture Machines 
ou can make } 
) STEREOPTICONS ae a BI 


W®\|, the Public. Nothing affords better opportunities 
} for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
] outfits and explicit 
nstructions at @ sur 


= ) \ prisingly low cost. 
Z ih. special offer ful 
4 — == plains everything, 
a DSA Es sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY _ 


2 
Best 200 Recipe: 


1 
B The Enterprising Housekeeper 
R ] A famous book of tested, eco-) 
EE @ 
| send your name and ad 


225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, ml. 
a SS ea a 
ical ipes and illustratec 

kitchen helps, published to,sel 

_ THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF P. 
is North Third Street Philadelphia, U. § 
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} : Clara Bloodgood 

| Who Insists that Actors Contemplating Hirsute 
Atrocities Shall Give Warning 


BreaKing Up the Scene 


OTHING would cause Clara Bloodgood 

| greater distress than to have it said 
that she acts for the love of her art—a senti- 
ment which in theatrical circles is generally 
attributed to chorus girls; but it happens 
to be true, for she is of an old and prominent 
New York family, and in private life is the 
wife of a well-known Wall Street man. 
Another evidence of the fact is that she is 
scrupulously insistent on every detail of a 
‘performance in which she takes part, as 
‘many an exasperated manager will testify. 
She knows—what the manager and public 
seldom realize —that the effect of a scene is 
often spoiled by the most trivial accident. 
The other day an old actor who shares 
with her her principal scene in Bernard 
‘Shaw’s Man and Superman, and who 
had hitherto worn a picturesque head of 
hair, appeared on the stage with a fighting 
haircut. The transformation was so strik- 
ing that it threw the actress quite out of the 
spirit of her part. It was all she could do to 
keep from laughing. Now she is insistent 
on the point that an actress who has a new 
| hat, or an actor who has been to the barber, 


‘should rehearse his change of dress, or at 
least give warning of it. 
| The incident recalled a happening of 
“her early and obscure days on the stage. 
She had a small part in Jerome K. Jerome’s 
_ Miss Hobbs, in which Annie Russell was the 
| star. In one of the scenes, Charles Richman 
_had to take Mrs. Gilbert in his hands and 
. lift her from her feet with a burst of boister- 
ous happiness. One day the rest of the 
cast, who were waiting in the wings to 
come on, noticed that after the tossing Mrs. 
Gilbert, then eighty years old and always a 
most scrupulous artist, was shaking with 
| merriment—in which Mr. Richman pres- 
| ently joined. The audience became sullen 
and then angry. 
_ Miss Russell, who is also a scrupulous 
artist and stage-manager, was annoyed. 
But when her cue came, and she went on, 
those who remained behind were amazed 
_tosee her join the general hilarity. As Mrs. 
Bloodgood tells the story, she felt deeply 
distressed at all this unprofessional levity, 
and she was heroically resolved, as’she says, 
to pull the scene together. But when she 
Went on she burst out laughing before she 
could speak a line. 

In tossing Mrs. Gilbert in the air, Mr. 
Richman had dislodged three puff curls 
from her temple. Whenever any one 
looked at the dear old head the effect was 
convulsing, and if he let his glance drop to 
the'stage—there was the puff curl. The act 
curtain rang down amid a general snicker, 
and with the audience furious. Miss Russell 
Was in despair. It was quite impossible to 
make a speech explaining how it happened 
that there had been wigs on the green. 


Fitchian Wiles 


(CLYDE FITCH is one of the most per- 
sistent and patient of authors at re- 
hearsal, and the importance he gives to the 
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details of life and the theatre redoubles the 
necessary expense of energy. The man- 
agers, however, are not always ready to 
give him full swing in staging a play, and 
their reluctance may be understood in view 
of the expense it involves. Three thousand 
dollars were spent on Major André before 
the first night, merely in rehearsing the com- 
pany and the scenery, and the play ran 
some ten days. But for the most part the 
expense is amply justified. Many an actor 
has to thank Mr. Fitch for a strong lift-up 
on the way to success. 

When casting The Woman in the Case, he 
was in straits for some one to play the 
blonde villainess. Miss Dorothy Dorr had 
never been very successful in dramatic 
roles, and, of late, had fallen into musical 
comedy. But he found that she was eager 
to come back to the more legitimate stage, 
and she promised to follow instructions 
scrupulously. When the play was pro- 
duced she divided the honors with Blanche 
Walsh, for whom the play had been written. 
But those who knew Mr. Fitch’s voice, and 
his methods in rehearsing, could recognize 
his touch in everything she said and did. 

Sometimes he finds it necessary to build 
better than his actors know. On one occa- 
sion a minor actress, to whom he had given 
a low comedy character part, came to him 
for preliminary instructions. 

“T don’t understand this part,’’ she said. 
“Shall I play it broad comedy, or shall I 
play it refined?” 

What Mr. Fitch wanted was an air of 
vulgar affectation, and he had selected the 
actress because this was natural to her. 
But he could hardly tell her so. ‘‘ Play it 
refined,” he said, with one of his quick 
inspirations. 

The actress was delighted in at last 
attaining high comedy, and threw her soul 
into the part. Her performance was con- 
vulsing beyond Mr. Fitch’s hopes. She 
was mystified, but not disappointed, for it 
was obviously the success of her career. 


He Didn’t Look the Part 


ISS ELIZABETH EMMET is another 
young woman of social position who 
has gone on the stage. While she is in New 
York the life pleases her well enough, but 
she finds the experiences of the road a little 
trying. Once, while playing one-night 
stands, she left an order, at the third-class 
hotel in which she was obliged to put up, 
that the chambermaid should call her at six 
so that she could catch an early train. She 
was awakened next morning by a rough tug 
at her shoulder and a husky bass voice that 
commanded her to ‘‘git up.”” Opening her 
eyes she saw a man with a shaggy beard 
bending over her. 
‘“Who are you?”’ she cried in terror. 
“T am the chambermaid,’’ answered the 
husky bass. 
And he was. 


Mr. Sothern’s Shrew-Taming 


HEN it was announced that Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe were to 
produce The Taming of the Shrew, there 
were those who wondered how this Petru- 
chio would manage the scene in which he 
lifts Katharine to his shoulder and romps 
her off the stage to the priest—for Miss 
Marlowe is robust and able-bodied enough 
to give any man his hands full. 

There is more than one way of taming a 
Kate. Petruchio made his entrance to the 
wedding scene on the plug which Shake- 
speare describes, but neglected to introduce 
into his dramatis persone. The beast was 
saddled with a pillion. Grumio followed on 
a jackass. The pair in their fantastic cos- 
tumes were for all the world like Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. As the plot 
thickened about the Shrew, she mounted a 
garden seat to escape the violence of her 
affianced lord. Making a sudden swoop, 
Petruchio caught her about the knees and 
with a single swing landed her, impotently 
scratching and screaming, in the pillion. 
Then he epee up before her and galloped 
off to church. 

Some of the critics were troubled in mind 
as to whether the horse was in the true 
Shakespearian spirit, but none of them, as it 
seemed, realized its reason for being. All 
were agreed, however, that the device was | 


very picturesque and amusing. It is not 
unlikely to become a permanent part of the | 
“business” of the play. 


102 Regal Stores Now 


and New Locations 


Wanted 


We are planning to extend the Regal system into 
about 38 new cities as soon as satisfactory arrange- 


ments can be made. 


The Regal shoe was first offered to the public 14 
years ago in one little store on Broadway, New York 
City. Nothing in the world except honest shoe- 
quality could have built up the present Regal busi- 


ness from its small beginning. 
Regal stores and agencies alread 


United States and over to London. 


The chain 


of 102 
y extends through all the great cities of the 
But now we intend to reach 


millions of people who have never had the advantage of 
purchasing Regal shoes except through our Mail- 


CAMPUS. Extra High-Cut 


Order by this number: 

Style 9 F=14, 

Style 9 F-13.— Same but made 
of Special Norwegian Russet grain 
calfskin. Quarter-sizes. 


Order Department. We have mapped out 


the cities where conditions fully warrant 
the extension of the Regal Shoe busi- 
ness; and if we obtain desirable 
locations we shall be able to an- 
nounce the new list of Regal 

stores early in the year. 


We have had a strong demand from 
many of our customers for certain 
special shoes that — even by Regal] cost- 

saving methods —simfly cannot be pro- 
duced for $3.50 per pair. 

Thirty-five of the 75 Regal styles for men and 
women are new this Fall, —and the regular price, right 
through whole list, is $3.50 as usual, But to meet the in- 
sistent demand for special shoes, we have made up 15 special 
custom bench-made models at $4 per pair. The extra 50 cents 

per pair enables us to build a wholly new line of shoes 
that we could never include in the Regal list. This 
handsome ‘‘Campus”’ model, for instance: It is made 
of genuine imported Hamburg ‘‘shell'’ Cordovan 
leather, —and it would cost you exactly $8 any- 
where outside of a Regal store. Half bellows 
tongue, to lace up inside or outside of the 
trousers, double sole full length from toe 
to heel, wide extension. Firm, smooth- 
finished canvas lining, calfskin top- 
facing, and calfskin facing inside 

the hook-fastenings. 


Largest Retail 
Shoe Business 
in the World 
The New Regal 


Style Book — 
mailed free anywhere 


THE REGAL SHOE STORES— MEN’S 


BOSTON, MASS. — 
113 Summer St. 
169 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 


DETROIT, MICH. 


WASHINGTON, D 


Cortlandt St. 

Cor. Ann & Nassau Sts. 

Duane St. & Broadway 

785 Broadway 

1211 Broadway 

1341 Broadway 

166 W. 125th St. 

507 Eighth Ave. 

6th Ave. & 21st St. 

124 3rd Ave. and 

150 E. 14th St. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y.— 

357 Fulton St. 

1003 Broadway 

111 Broadway 

466 Fifth Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J.— 

841 Broad St. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.— 

66 Newark Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 

1218 B Market St. 

732 Chestnut St. 

1224 Market St. 

S. E. Cor. 8th and Race 
CHICAGO, ILL. — 

103 Dearborn St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — 

618 Olive St. 


69 Euclid Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


820 Market St. 
17 O'Farrell St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
382 Robert St. 


212 Grand Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 0H 
429 Vine St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
252 Westminster 
6 Whitehall St. 


526 Nicollet Ave. 


364 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


LONDON, ENG. — 


Lawrence Lan 


122 Woodward Ave. 
1003 Pennsylvania 


165-167 Broadway, below CLEVELAND, OHIO — 


346 W. Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.— SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — 


ATLANTA, GA. — 
MINNEAPOLIS,MINN.— 
PITTSBURG, PA. — 

439 Smithfield St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — 

6 E. Baltimore St. 


97 Cheapside, cor. 


_ UTICA, Nov. 
138 Genesee St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. — 
515 Church St. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
40 E. Main St. 
— NEW ORLEANS, LA. — 
631 Canal St. 


SAVANNAH, GA. — 
118 Whittaker St. 
Ailes GUADALAJARA, MEXI- 

a Ave. co 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
NORFOLK, VA. — 
8 Granby St. 
NEWPORT, R. I. — 
176 Thames St. 
ALTOONA, PA. — 
1124 11th Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. — 
11th & Commerce Sts. 
PANAMA 
MANILA, P. I. 
ILOILO, P. I. 
TAUNTON, MASS, — 
7 Main St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. — 
65 Asylum St. 
E. WHITMAN, MASS. — 
opp. P. O. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. — 
12 S. Main St. 
TAMPA, FLA. — 


364 S. Salina St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — 
= 1019 Main St. 
RICHMOND, VA. — 

611 E. Broad St. 
OAKLAND, CAL. — 

22 San Pablo Ave. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. — 
L= 878 Chapel St. 

Be ALBANY, N. Y.— 

34 Maiden Lane 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. — 

302 Broadway 
DENVER, COL. — 

528 16th St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. — 

1211 Second Ave, 714 Franklin St. 
MEXICO CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX- HAVERHILL, MASS, — 

Ico 97 Merrimac St. 
PARRAL, MEXICO WHITMAN, MASS. — 
e CANANEA, MEXICO South Avenue 
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THE REGAL SHOE STORES —WOMEN’S 


BOSTON, MASS, — 
109 Summer St. 
169 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. — 
785 Broadway 
1539 Broadway 
166 W. 125th St. 
6th Ave. & 21st St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 
1003 Broadway 
466 Vifth Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J.— 
841 Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, — 
1218 Market St. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.— 
66 Newark Ave. 


69 Euclid Ave. 
526 Nicollet Ave. 
382 Robert St. 


820 Market St. 
17 O'Farrell St. 


362 Main St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
252 Westminster 


74 Washington S 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — 
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Regal Shoe Company, Inc. 


Regal shoes are delivered carriage prepaid, any- 


where in the United States or Canada, Cuba, Porto 


Hawaiian and Philippine Islands ; also Germany, Japan, 
Norway, Belgium and all points covered by the Par- 
cels Post System, at the same price as in our 97 stores, 


with 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


Samples of leathers on request 


Mail-Order Department: 
BOSTON, MASS., 129 Summer Street 
MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 


Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 921 
London, Eng., E. C,, 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane 
820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


The New School 


The doctors used to bleed mankind 
For every ill that they could find ; 
But now they’re wiser, so ’tis said, 
And “ bleed” the pocketbook instead. 


—Nixon Waterman. 


Was it WatKins? 


N SPITE of the fact that the late Sir 
Henry Irving was best known histrion- 
ically through his depiction of tragic parts, 
he is said to have had a very subtle sense of 
humor. The following anecdote is told of 
him: 

While he was one day sitting in his favor- 
ite corner in the Greenroom Club, a mem- 
ber, Watkins by name, who was considered 
one of the greatést bores in the club, is 
said to have approached him, and, slapping 
him on the shoulder, said: ‘Ah, Harry, 
delighted to see you.’’ Irving, who was 
never called Harry, and, in fact, could not 
tolerate the name, turned around and 
looked at the speaker and then resumed 
his reading. Not abashed in any way, the 
man again clapped Irving on the shoulder 
and continued: ‘‘Just returned from the 
Continent, Harry, and whom do you think 
J saw in Paris? None other than our dear 
old friend, Witherspoon. I walked up to 
him and said: ‘How are you, Witherspoon? 
You don’t know me, old chap, do you?’ 
And will you believe me, Harry, he didn’t 
know me! I said to him: ‘Why, Wither- 
spoon, can it be that you have forgotten 
me? It’s Watkins. Don’t you remember 
Watkins of our old Charterhouse days? 
Don’t you remember Watkins? It’s Wat- 
kins.’”’ 

At that moment Irving, who had been 
a lifelong friend of Witherspoon, turning 
with a look of supreme horror on his face, 
said: ‘‘ And was it?”’ 


Some Definitions 


Pessimism —Mental indigestion. 

A Genius—The first child. 

Fame— Post-mortem appreciation. 

Marriage —The end of a love story. 

The Unpardonable Sin—Being found 
out. 

Tainted Money—A new variety of sour 

rapes. 

Ability—The explanation of your suc- 
cess. 

Luck—The explanation of the other 
fellow’s. 

Worry—Interest paid on trouble before 
it falls due. 

Golf—A gamethat begins with a golf-ball 
and ends with a high-ball. 

Furious—A word expressing the pleas- 
ure a girl experiences when she is kissed. 

Amateur Farming—A form of extrava- 
gance practiced by men who, like Carnegie, 
do not wish to die rich. 

A Skeptic—A man who can’t believe in 
the miracle of Jonah and the whale and yet 
thinks he can beat Wall Street. 

The Smart Set—A group of people who, 
in trying to amuse themselves, merely suc- 
ceed in amusing everybody else. ; 

—Harry A. Thompson. 


An Insult to Paderewshi 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH tells a 
story serving to illustrate the sensi- 
tiveness of Paderewski in matters musical. 
A Chicago man, a great lover of music, 
who had met the Polish pianist abroad, 
had given a supper to Paderewski in 
his palatial apartments, inviting several 
congenial souls to partake of the harmo- 
nious feast. 

Now, Paderewski doesn’t play for every- 
body—at least not as a rule for those who 
haven’t the price of admission to his con- 
certs—but as the Chicago man was a very 
good friend, he graciously consented to give 
a few numbers as an evidence of his appre- 
ciation of that friendship. So, when the 
pianist began his own famous minuet, the 
coterie of friends sat back prepared to 
enjoy themselves to the utmost. One of 
the guests, indeed, was in such rapt atten- 
tion tothe master’s playing that, all uncon- 
sciously, he forgot where he had put his 
hands, which were thrust into his trousers’ 
pockets; and very soon he fell to jingling 
sundry coins that reposed therein. 

Quite suddenly Paderewski stopped—as 
suddenly as though the piano had broken 


its string-board. The jingle of the coins 
had penetrated the harmony of the minuet 
and had upset the pianist. Paderewski 
wheeled about on his stool fiercely, grew 
red in the face and plumped his hands down 
hard upon his knees. 

ry at!’’ shouted he, his eyes flashing 
at the luckless man with the coins. ‘‘ What! 
Do you t’ink I play for money !” 

At this the guest who had thus un- 
consciously offended the Pole was so over- 
come with confusion that he had to be 
assisted to his feet in order that he might 
apologize. It was some time before the 
infuriated virtuoso could be mollified by 
the explanation that the jingling of coin 
in the pockets is only a characteristically 
American way of showing one’sappreciation. 


Overdone 


I like a pun, but please take note 
I think it quite too utter 
To call a farmer’s blooded goat 
His thorough-bred and butter. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Trying it on the Dog 


D=* WOLF HOPPER is famous for telling 
excellent jokes upon himself. When- 
ever he comes toward a group of friends at 
The Lambs’ or The Players’ and wears a 
broad smile, they understand that some 
new absurd thing has happened to him, and 
that they are to be permitted to laugh at his 
expense. 

“Hopper,” saidafriend on one occasion, 
‘you couldn’t tell a good thing if you got 
the best of it. I don’t believe you’d see a 
joke that wasn’t played on you.” 

‘Oh, yes I would; yes I would!” pro- 
tested Mr. Hopper. ‘‘ Why, I know the fun- 
niest thing right now that happened to me 
that gave me the laugh on everybody for 
miles around.” 

“Then let’s hear it,’”’ said hisfriend. ‘All 
the things I ever heard about you that were 
jokes either happened to you or to some-~ 
body who belonged to you.” 

“No, no,’’ asserted Mr. Hopper, ‘‘this 
didn’t happen to me. It was the best joke. 
It was the funniest thing I’ve ever heard. 
You see, the joke was on my dog. He and 
I —— ” 

Mr. Hopper got no further. 


Too Long for Bryan 


TA POLITICAL conventionina Western 

city two of the delegates were discuss- 

ing, ina desultory way, the religious affilia- 

tions of prominent statesmen, when one of 

the delegates, himself a Baptist, observed 

i. the other delegate, who was a Metho- 
ist : 

“T understand that William Jennings 
Bryan has turned Baptist.” 

““What!’’? exclaimed the Methodist. 
“Why, that can’t be!”’ 

“Nevertheless it is true.” 

“No, sir,’’ continued the Methodist, 
recovering himself, ‘‘it isn’t true. To 
become a Baptist one must be entirely im- 
mersed,”’ 

“Yes; but what has that fact to do with 
the matter?” 

“Simply this,” returned the Methodist. 
“Mr. Bryan would never consent to disap- 
pear from public view so long as that!”’ 


Nature Studies 


Why Wombats? 


The woolly Wombats are as queer 
As any beast we see ; 

The reason is not very clear 
Why Wombats have to be. 


I rather think it is because 

They have such perky little claws ; 
And such a wipsey-wopsey way 

Of waddling ’round and eating hay. 


The Popular Porcupine 


Pretty peculiar are the Porcupines. 

Just think what Nature for this beast has done! 
He is supplied with several thousand spines, 

While every other creature has but one! 


If I were you, a porcupine I'd get; 
He’s gentle, docile, tractable and mild. 
He is a fascinating household pet, 
A lovely playmate for a little child. 
— Carolyn Wells. 


Harnessed “Magic” Makes | 
Knives Ever Sharp | 


EIGHBORS in for 
dinner. 
Things going 
nicely —wife fairly 
beaming with pleasure and 
pride. 

All of a sudden the carving Fy 
knife slips. 

Chicken off the platter and 
sliding across the spotless table 
Beh straight for Mrs. Neighbor’s 
a 


acy 
—f) . 
we 


p. 

© Tough Luck!”’ 

Yes, —and a dull knife. 

But the worst of it is that vow suffer because 
the steel-worker who made the knife trusted too 
much to luck in the first place. 


* * * 


In olden days, when men carved each other, 
there was much talk of charmed cutlasses and 
lucky swords. 

Tothis day we are apt to think that good 
knives are a matter of luck, 

Know why this is so nearly true? 

Well, raw steel is a mass of little graits,— 
like the grains in lump sugar. 

And if you make raw steel thin enough to cut 
with—relying merely on its thinness—it isn’t 
much good, because it breaks easily,— crumbles 
like a thin piece of lump sugar will. So steel 
must be toughened before it will take a thin, 
keen edge. 

This toughening is sometimes called temper- 
ing, and everyone knows that steel is tempered 
or toughened by heat. 

Heat wakes up the little sugar-like grains 
of steel, and they begin to stretch. That’s why 
we Say steel expands when heated. 

As things get hotter and hotter for the little 
steel grains, they stretch and wriggle into a tangle 
of tiny steel wires. 

And of course a network of wires is tougher 
than a mass of grains. 

Now, it’s when knife blades are being tem- 
pered that “carver’s luck” is being settled. 
There is a magic degree 
of toughness for steel, that 
accounts for allthe “‘lucky”’ 
carving knives. A lucky 
carving knife is really only 
a knife that is always sharp, 
—that always slips right 
through chickens instead of rudely pushing them 
off platters. 

A carving knife that is always sharp is one 
that is tough enough, but not Zoo tough. 

Tough enough to take a keen cutting edge 
and hold it well, but not too tough to be kept 
at its sharpest, by a few strokes, once in a 
while, on a standard Lee Sharpening Steel. 
That in-between toughness is the magic degree. 

Just as there can be no ice until water is 
cooled to 32 degrees, there can be no “lucky 
carver” until the blade is toughened to just the 
magic degree. 

What is the magic degree, and how can the 
steel worker tell when he has it? 

Well, the good old time-worn way is to guess 
at it by the colors in the steel rainbow, and trust 
to luck to hit it right. 


* * * 


Ever see the steel rainbow? 

Well, take an ordinary steel knitting needle. 
Hold it in the flame of a candle about an inch 
from the end. 

In just a moment colors will run along the 
needle toward the end. 


Just ask for Landers Cutlery. 


Process Cutlery or knows how to get it for you. 
us a line and we will see that you get what you want. 

We have printed a book which tells all about table cutlery and illustrates all kinds 
of knives and forks and other things for dining room and kitchen use. 
limited, but while it lasts thev will be sent free on request. 

Address Landers, Frary & Clark, 81 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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Landers Knives 


You can get Landers Cutlery in everything for the table and kitchen. 
Landers Cutlery costs no more than ordinary knives and forks. 
Every cutting edge is exactly the same in Landers Cutlery —the only difference in 
price is for different kinds of handles and trimmings. . 

Every store that sells table cutlery keeps Landers 
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And when the end is a pale yellow, cool the 
needle in a glass of water. % 

Note how the colors run from a pale yellow 
the point into brown, then purple, then blue. 
Well, that’s the steel rainbow. s 

It tells as nearly as such misty colors can, 
how close a network the tiny wires ha 
weaved. It helps the steel worker to guess a 
the toughness. A 

Now, somewhere in the purple glow is the 
magic degree of toughness for carving knives, 
Guess where? 4 

Wrong guesses by so-called steel experts 
make wrestling matches out of what ought to be 
the simple art of carving chickens. 

You never even get a chance to guess, be- 
cause the color is only on the surface and is 
ground away when the blade is polished and 
sharpened, 


* * * 


But you ask, is there no way oftelling exactly 
whena carving knife has reached the magic 
degree of toughness? 

Is there no way except by guessing at the 
right shade of one color in a constantly changing, 
misty rainbow of colors? 

Yes, —there is, and that’s why 


are ohh 


are always sharp,—or easily kept as clean as 
new by an occasional dozen strokes ona standard 
Lee Sharpening Steel. i 

Then there’s no excuse for chickens sliding 
off the platter. 

The Landers Process is as exact as arithmetic, 
Two and two make four, whether you write it in 
red ink or black. 7 

The Landers Process just as surely gives table 
cutlery the magic degree of toughness every time, 
no matter what shade of purple glows on its” 
surface. : 

But don’t think that the Landers Process is” 
as easy as 2 plus 2. 4 

The Landers Process is the result of over a 
half a century of experience with the largest out- 
put of table cutlery in the world. 

The “magic degree” was captured for 
Landers Cutlery by constant testing and proving. 

No other knife maker knows the Landers 
Process, aud without the Landers Process good — 
knives are a matter of luck, That’s why only 
Landers knives can be relied upon—why only 
Landers knives are always sharp. ~ 
* eee for the mark LANDERS on every 

ade. A 


lf you are not readily supplied, drop 
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Se SAFE BANKING. Every ~ 

Precaution is taken by this bank 
in investing its funds. Loans 
must be secured by collateral 
or real estate securities and 
allapplicationsforloans must 
be passed on by the Execu- 
tive Committee and reported 
to the Board of Directors. 
The loans are then carefully 
examined by the Auditing 
Department of the bank, so 
that under these condi- 
tions there is no chance 
for an improperly secured 
loan being made. Booklet 
““M"' mailed on request. 


mECITIZENS SAVINGS 
AND: TRUST "CO: : CLEVELAND::0: 
ASSETS OVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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are banisHeme 
Warm feet in- 


Cold Feet duce sleep. The 


most comfortable thing you ever put } 
foot into is oo 


DeFreest and Stover’s 


Slumber Slipper § 


Will keep the 
ankles warm: 
Worn in bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-lined ee ia 
knit fabric; 
tops beautifully Two Pairs for 25c.— 
embroidered 
with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. 
ferent sizes if desired. For men, women and chi 


DeFreest and Stover, 15 Second Street, Waterford, N. 
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HE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


1. Acute gastritis. 

2. Acute nephritis. 

3. Cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

4, Fulminating meningitis. 

5, That the child had died of apo- 
morphine, a totally distinct poison. 
_ 6. That it had received and taken calo- 
mel, but that, having eaten a small piece of 
pickle shortly before, the conjunction of the 
vegetable acid with the calomel formed, in 
the child’s stomach, a oa ance of corro- 
sive sublimate, from which it died. 

These were all argued with great learning. 
During the trial the box containing the bal- 
ance of the pills, which the defense con- 
tended were calomel, unexpectedly turned 
up. It has always been one of the greatest 
regrets of the writer’s life that he did not 
then and there challenge the defendant to 
eat one of the pills and thus prove the good 
faith of his defense. 

_ This was one of the very rare cases where 
a chemical analysis has ever, in this county, 
been conducted in open court. The chemist 
first tested a standard trade morphine pill 
with sulphuric acid, so that the jury could 
personally observe the various color reac- 
tions for themselves. He then took one of 
the contested pills and subjected it to the 
same test. The first pill had at once turned 
to a brilliant rose, but the contested pill, 
being antiquated, ‘‘hung fire,” as it were, 
forsomeseconds. As nothing occurred dis- 

“may made itself evident on the face of the 
prosecutor, and for a moment he thought 
that all was lost. Then the five-year-old 
pill slowly turned to a faint brown, changed 
to a yellowish red, and finally broke into an 
ardent rose. The jury settled back into 
their seats with an audible “‘ Ah!” and the 
defendant was convicted. 

Let us return, however, to that point in 
the proceedings where the defendant has 
been “held for trial” by the magistrate. 
The prisoner’s counsel now endeavors to 
convince the district attorney that ‘‘there is 
nothing in the case,’”’ and continues unre- 
mittingly to work upon the feelings of the 
complainant. If he finds that his labors are 
likely to be fruitless in both directions, he 
may now seek an opportunity to secure per- 
mission for his client to appear before the 
grand jury and explain away the charge 
against him. 

Let us now assume that, in spite of the 
assiduity of his lawyer, the prisoner has at 
last been indicted and is awaiting trial. 
What can be done about it? Of course, if 
the case could be indefinitely adjourned, 
the complainant or his chief witness might 
die or move away to some other jurisdic- 
tion, and if the indictment could be “‘ pigeon- 
holed” the case might die a natural death of 
itself. Indictments, however, in New York 
County, whatever may be the case else- 
where, are no longer ‘‘pigeonholed,” and 
they cannot be adequately ‘“‘lost,” since 
certified copies are made of each. The next 

step, therefore, is to secure as long a time as 
possible before trial. 
_ Usually a prisoner has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by delay, and the ex- 
cuses offered for adjournment are often 
ingenious in the extreme. I know one 
criminal attorney who, if driven tothe wallin 
the matter of excuses, will always serenely 
announce the death of a near relative and 
the obligation devolving upon him to 
attend the funeral. Another, as a last re- 
Sort, regularly is attacked in open court by 
Severe cramps in the stomach. If the court 
insists on the trial proceeding, he invariably 
recovers. Of course, there are many legiti- 
Mate reasons for adjourning cases which 
the prosecution is powerless to combat. 

The most effective method invoked to 

_ Secure delay, and one which it is practically 
useless for the district attorney to oppose, 
1s an application ‘‘to take testimony” upon 
commission in some distant place. Here 
again it must be borne in mind that such 
applications are often legitimate and proper 
and should be granted in simple justice to 
the defendant. Although this right to take 
the testimony of absent witnesses is con- 
fined in New York State to the defendant 
_ and does not extend to the prosecution, and 
1s undoubtedly often the subject of much 
r ise, it not infrequently is the cause of 
Saving an innocent man. 
_ _ An example of this last was the case of 
William H. Ellis, recently brought into the 


: public eye through his connection with the 
a reaty between the United States Govern- 


Ment and King Menelik of Abyssinia. 
: was accused in 1901 by a young 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


woman of apparently excellent antece- 
dents and character of a serious crime. 
Prior to his indictment a colored man em- 
ployed in his office (the alleged scene of the 
crime) disappeared. When the case was 
moved for trial, Ellis, through his attorneys, 
moved for a commission to take the testi- 
mony of this absent, but clearly material, 
witness in one of the most remote States of 
Mexico—a proceeding which would require 
a journey of some two weeks on muleback, 
beyond the railway terminus. The district 
attorney, in view of the peculiarly oppor- 
tune disappearance of this witness from the 
jurisdiction, strenuously opposed the appli- 
cation and hinted at collusion between 
Ellis and the witness. The application, 
however, was granted, and a delay of over 
a month ensued. During that time evi- 
dence was procured by the counsel of the 
prisoner showing conclusively that the 
complaining witness was mentally unsound 
and had made similar and groundless charges 
against others. The indictment was at once 
dismissed. 

But such delays are not always so right- 
eously employed. There is a well-known 
case where a notorious character was 
charged with the unusual crime of ‘‘may- 
hem” —biting off another man’s finger. 
The defendant’s counsel secured adjourn- 
ment after adjournment—no one knew 
why. At last the case was moved for trial 
and the prosecution put in its evidence, 
clearly showing the guilt of the prisoner. 
At the conclusion of the People’s testimony, 
the lawyer for the defendant arose and 
harshly stigmatized the story of the com- 
plainant as a ‘‘pack of lies.” 

“T will prove to you in a moment, gentle- 
men,” exclaimed he to the jury, “how 
absurd is this charge against my innocent 
client. Take the stand!” 

The prisoner arose and walked to the 
witness-chair. 

“Open your mouth!” shouted the lawyer. 

The defendant did so. He had not a 
tooth in his head. 

The delay had been advantageously 
employed. 

The importance of mere delay to a guilty 
defendant cannot well be overestimated. 
“You never can tell what may happen to 
knock a case on the head.”” For this reason 
a sufficiently paid and properly equipped 
counsel will run the whole gamut of crim- 
inal procedure, and— 

1. Demur to the indictment. 

2. Move for an inspection of the minutes 
of the proceeding before the grand jury. 

3. Move to dismiss the indictment for 
lack of sufficient evidence before that body. 

4, Move for a commission to take testi- 
mony. 

5. Move for a change of venue. 

6. Secure a writ of habeas corpus from 
some other judge on the ground that his 
client is confined without due process of 
law, and, in the event of the writ being dis- 
missed, he will appeal from this decision 
through the State courts, one after another, 
and finally to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

All these steps he will take seriatim, and 
some cases have been delayed for as much 
as two years by merely invoking ‘legiti- 
mate’”’ legal processes. 

A totally distinct method is for the de- 
fendant to secure bail, and, after securing 
as many adjournments as possible, simply 
flee the jurisdiction. He will then remain 
away until the case is hopelessly stale, or 
he no longer fears prosecution. 

In default of all else he may go ‘‘insane”’ 
just before the case is moved for trial. This 

abit of the criminal rich when brought to 
book for their misdeeds is too well known 
to require comment. All that is necessary 
is for a sufficient number of “expert” 
alienists to declare it to be their opinion 
that the defendant is mentally incapable 
of understanding the proceedings against 
him, or of preparing his defense, and he is 
shifted off to a “‘sanitarium”’ until some 
new sensation occupies the public mind 
and his offenses are forgotten. 

In this way justice is often thwarted and 
the law cheated of its revenge, but unless 
fortune favors him, sooner or later the in- 
dicted man must inevitably return for trial 
and submit the charge against him to a 
jury. But if this happens, even if he be 
guilty, all hope need not be lost. There are 
still ‘‘tricks of the trade’ which may save 
him from the clutches of the law. These 
will be discussed in a later article. 
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Rely on your 24 
own watch ya 


ON’T be dependent upon others for the right time. With a New 

England Watch in your pocket, you can be certain of carrying 
absolutely accurate time all the time. There is a comfort in that 
certainty that will make it well worth your while to lay aside the old 
unreliable timepiece and take a look at the ‘‘New England trays.’’ 
You'll find them at your jeweler’s. If not write us. 


Watches from $2 to $24 


As reliable as they are beautiful 


Our New England Red Book (illustrating men’s watches) and our New 
England Blue Book of Ladies’ Watches will be mailed promptly on request. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 34 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Her Majesty's Sewing Cabinet 


For Her Majesty, the American Woman 


HERE isn’t a wife or mother 

or sister or sweetheart in all the 

broad land who wouldn’t be 
pleased with Her Majesty’s Sewing 
Cabinet at any time, and it is es- 
pecially appropriate as a Christmas 
gift. Perhaps you could find nothing, 
search though you might through 
the greatest marts, that would please 
her more. Every woman with a 
trace of domesticity in her veins has 
always wanted it. She hasn’t said 
so, maybe, for she didn’t know there 
was such a thing, but whenever she 
has sat down for the afternoon with 
sewing or fancy work in hand she 
has felt its need. Jumping up now 
for scissors, then for another needle, 
next for thread and all those count- 
less other things that she uses in her 
work! It’s exasperating, wearying, 
discouraging. 

Her Majesty’s Sewing Cabinet, a 
graceful piece of furniture, novel 
and convenient and in the very 
height of fashion, standing open by 
her chair, will give her everything 
she needs, or may need, right at her 
command. No searching for the 
misplaced this or that, no delving 
through jumbled work-baskets. In 
Her Majesty's Sewing Cabinet 
there’s a place for everything and 
everything’s in its place. Roomy 
pockets of beautifully figured cre- 
tonne, a_leather case filled with 
Thomas Harper gold eye needles 
for all purposes and containing some 
very rare sizes, assorted threads, 
large and small scissors, complete 
pin-book, pin-cushion, tracing wheel, assorted binding tape, darner, measure, genuine beeswax, emery 
needle sharpener, button bag and so on! And room for more according to Her Majesty’s fancy. 


Her Majesty’s Sewing Cabinet is 32 inches high, 
18 inches wide, when closed, and 51% inches 
deep. Its total width opened is 36 inches. 


Our leader, No. 1, the cabinet shown in the accompanying photograph, is substantially built along very graceful lines, 


with Flemish Oak, dull finish, the backs being of best quality green art-craft canvas. It opens on gun-metal hinges 
and is locked with a solid brass Corbin catch. Sold only direct from our shop, special price on No.1 until Jan. 1, $9 50 


Our No. 2 cabinet, same dimensions as No. 1, is finished in pure white enamel, backed with light blue art-craft canvas, 
or is made entirely of highly finished white enamel wood if so ordered, and has nickeled hinges and catch. 12 
Sold only direct from our shop, 5 . . . « . C . < ‘ . . . . . . $ -50 


Our No. 3 cabinet has a rich, velvety mahogany finish, backed with golden brown art-craft canvas, or is made entirely of 
highly mahogany-linished wood if so ordered, gun-metal hinges and brass catch. Sold only direct from our shop, $ I 2.50 


These cabinets shipped direct from our shop to any address, safely crated and express charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If not exactly as represented, return to us and your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. We also make to order Her Majesty’s Sewing Cabinet with any desired finish or fittings, to 
harmonize with the decorations of the sewing room or the tastes of the recipient. Prices named on request. 

Delivery before Christmas Day will be possible on all orders received before December 18, Don’t 
put this off. We stand behind all our assertions and descriptions and the little silver name plate bearing 
the title ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Sewing Cabinet” is a guarantee of quality. 

Buy It For Her Now Send us your order at once. The Cabinet will be forwarded in strict 


accordance with your instructions and it will make Her glad on 
Christmas Day and on countless days to come. 


THE ART-=CRAFT WORKSHOP, 340 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Address all orders or requests for further information, 
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French Calf But- 
ton Boot, Medium 
Wide Flat ‘Toe, 
Winter Weight 
Sole. 


3 
— Sy 
Seaway www 


pe IL 


A boot for level-headed men — one 
that strikes the “golden mean’’— 
solid, but not clumsy — stylish, but 
not dandified. 


Built on fine lines for conservative 
people, with an art a custom shoe- 
maker would envy. 

Style Book shows “a fit for every 


foot.” Send for it. 
Most styles seli for" $5.CO 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


The Thing for a 
Christmas Present 


Useful and Beautiful for the Home 


The Combination Billiard Table, with patent con- 
cealed pockets for pool; Vermont slate bed, best of 
rubber cushions and French billiard cloth. Made in 
many styles and sizes, of different finishes. It is 
fitted with a top which converts it into a handsome 
library or dining table. Prices are factory prices, but 
a liberal discount will be given to Holiday purchasers. 

Write to-day for free catalogue and particulars. 


Combination Billiard Manufacturing Co. 
6=16 West Street, Madison, Ind. 


A BEAVTIFVL 
CHRISTMAS 
OFFERING 


A genuine “Canton” 


razor or knife, beautifully decorated 


with any photo, emblem or name, under an indestructible 
transparent handle. The blades are RAZOR STEEL, guar- 
anteedl. The photo work is of high-grade order. For beauty and 
service nothing could equal either the knife or razor as a Xmas 
present. Agents makehandsomeincomes. Write fortermsand 
illus. cat. Freefortheasking. $1.00 for this Knife Prepaid. 


24 SIZE. 
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WRITERS 
OVl she eA 3S 


(Concluded from Page h) 


act of his play; but let him tell the story in 
his own words: 

“Tn the third act ot my play,” said he, 
“Gf you ever read it you will find a blank 
space which should be filled by a gossipy 
tale as related in a genteel sewing-circle. 
Not being a married man, and not pone 
therefore what particular rarebits go wit 
thread and deed I have thought it more 
expedient to omit the story, leaving it to 
be supplied by your better half, if you have 
one.” 

Another writer of plays gave as a reason 
for bringing his wares the fact that he had 
counted the number of words in Shake- 
speare’s and that his play contained more 
tian did any by the Bard of Avon. 

All these things are characteristic of the 
writer of plays; while they are incidents, 
still similar happenings are occurring, with 
variations, in almost all the cases of the 


unknown, ignorant, but self-confident 
dramatist. There are a few well-defined 
types, however, existing among these 


writers of plays which crop up almost in- 
variably every week. One of the most 
common and familiar of them is the author 
who has a long tale of the eulogistic things 
which prominent managers and actors have 
had to say about his play. His usual har- 
angue runs this way: 

“Maude Adams wanted to buy this play, 
but she decided she did not want a play of 
the same tenor as the one she produced last 
year. Ethel Barrymore thought my play 
the best she had read in the last five years, 
but she—or, rather, her manager—decided 
the production was a little too expensive. 
Richard Mansfield read this play, .and 
thought the leading part did not suit him; 
he asked me if I would write another play 
for him. I want to sell this one first, before 
I do a man’s play, because people—im- 
partial critics who have read the manu- 
script—tell me my delineation of women 
characters is much better than that of 
Clyde Fitch.” 

It seems impossible that a play so com- 
mended as this one should not find a pur- 
chaser, but it isso. The reason for it is not 
far toseek. Managers and actors, as a rule, 
like to be as courteous as possible in their re- 
jection of aplay. Viola Allen, for example, 
will say that this is a pretty good piece of 
work, but not exactly suitable for her; but 
the author most likely twists the statement 
into ‘‘Viola Allen said that this play ap- 
proached genius, but that the part was out 
of her range.” 

The society woman playwright is rapidly 
increasing in numbers—more’s the pity. 
Her ambition is not to write plays for money 
and not very much for art, but simply 
that she may be introduced at afternoon 
teas as ‘‘Mrs. Blatherskite, don’t you know, 
who wrote that pretty play, The Last 
Sigh.”” The manuscripts are usually filled 
with touches of what rude persons are 
sarcastically pleased to term “‘high life.” 
There is invariably a conservatory full of 
“sweet-smelling flowers, palms, with an 
orchestra faintly heard in the distance; 
enter Lady Matilda, negligee, clad in luxu- 
rious gold brocade gown, fringed with lace.”’ 
There is always a ‘“‘double-dyed villain,” a 
lady with a past, the simple, girlish, young 
heroine, a designing mother, and a pair of 
puppy lovers. Tea is always served by the 
suave butler in the first act, and there is gen- 
erally a dinner-party in the third act, where, 
as the stage directions say, ‘“‘champagne 
flows like water.’’ These are practically 
the entire ingredients of the society play; 
the authoress—this type is always a woman 
—will do a great deal to have her play pro- 
duced. She will hire inefficient collaborators 
and she will even pay the entire cost of pro- 
duction to see her play on the stage. Occa- 
sionally she falls into the hands of some 
small pirate manager, who is not even on 
the outer rim of the inner circle; he pro- 
duces the play, with the authoress paying 
the bills. She usually abandons play- 
writing there; even one lesson is very 
expensive. 
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The Noicies WINTON 


HE “smoothest”? thing on Wheels. 
That’s the new Winton Model K. 
Friction, Jar, and Sound, cut down to a 

minimum, 

That comes of certain refinements in fitsh. 

— Every Bearing ground perfectly “‘true,’’ to 
the thousandth part of an inch, 

Every Friction surface ground to the smooth- 
ness and hardness of Plate Glass. 

— Every Noisy Cog-Wheel silenced, and pro- 
tected from Wear, by a Raw-Hide gear inter- 
vening between the metal surfaces. 

—Everv Bearing lubricated automatically by 
our new “ Precision Oiler,’’ which infallibly feeds 
the precise quantity of oil each surface needs, 
without waste or clogging. 


* * * 


Then there’s the Winton policy of elasticity in 
every controlling part. 

The Motor starts running by release of elastic 
Air Pressure on the Inlet Valve, and by the mere 
switching on of Ignition. 

You start the new Model K Winton from the 
Seat, without ‘‘ Cranking.”’— Make a note of 
that. 

Then, the Clutch presses a conical disk on rear 
end of the Motor Shaft, into a concave disk, on 
forward end of the Driving Shaft. 

That brings two large Contact Surfaces to- 
gether tightly by slight movement of a hand 
lever. 

Between the Contact surfaces of the two disks 
a thin film of lubricating oil accumulates from 
the oil bath below, whenever the Clutch is dis- 
connected. 

When the lever Crowds that swift-running 
Conical disk of the motor shaft into the, as yet, 
motionless Concave disk of the driving shaft this 
is what happens: 

The Film of Oil between the contact surfaces 
makes the motor disk take hold gently against 
the disk of driving shaft. 

Because the oil film lets one disk slip on the 
face of the other disk but grips it harder at each 
revolution according as the film of jlubricant is 
squeezed out. 

When all the oil has been squeezed out (in a 
few revolutions) the formerly motionless disk of 
Driving Shaft has gained an increasing speed 
equal to that of the Motor-shaft disk. 

But it has gained this creasing speed grad- 
ually without wrenching or twisting of Shafts, 
Stripping off Cogs on Gear, or expert ‘‘ Juggling”’ 
by the Driver in order to mesh cog-wheels run- 
ning at different speeds. 

And now, when the film of oil has been entirely 
squeezed out from between the two metal Contact 
surfaces, the Two Disks take hold of each other 
frictionally and firmly, and run thereafter at the 
same speed until you separate them by means of 
the Lever. 

The‘ Half-speed’’ and “ Reverse Speed ” work 
on this same e/astic, antiyar principle, 

+ # * 

Then there’s the muitiplied elasticity of the 
Winton Twin-springs. 

These are practically two sets of springs com- 
bined in one set. 


$3.00 Worthof Music | 


The Motor and the Car body are suspended 
primarily from an upper set of very sensitive 
springs that respond instantly to every slight 
roughness of the road, with light loads or heavy 
loads. 

This upper set of sensitive springs takes fully 
half the work off the Pneumatic tires, and also 
protects the Motor and Mechanism of the Car 
from vibration and shock. 

But, beneath the sensitive upper springs there 
is a set of strong Auxiliary springs which sup- 
port the upper set of sensitive springs when they 
sag down under heavy loads or bounce exces- 
sively on rough roads, 

These Auxiliary springs take up the work 
only when it is jtoo much for the light, elastic, 
and more sensitive primary springs. 

The result is a smooth resilience of wide 
range, that permits swift running over rough 
roads with safety, and with comfort even in the 
Tonneau. 

The 33’d degree of Smooth-running, Solid- 
comfort, and Noiselessness, is secured by 
adding to these three elastic features one 
more. : 

That feature is the big 34-inch Pneumatic 
Tires, that bridge over ruts in the road without 
dropping into them. 

These big Tires mean more power to the 
Driving Wheels, less vibration, and less pres- 
sure per square inch on air-inflated rubber. 

And further, these big Tires last twice as long 
as the same tires would last without the respon- 
sive action of the light primary set of Winton 
Twin-springs, which in reality perform the very 
work the Tires would have had to do with 
ordinary springs. 

og: * 


The Winton Model K has: 

—A vertical, 4-cylinder Motor. 

— Thirty horse-power — or better. 

—So cool that it evaporates only one quart of 
water per week. 

—So accessible that every working part can 
be exposed to view ina minute. 

—It has a new Automatic, Compe a 
Carburetor, that works equally well under a 
conditions of hill-climbing, descending, or on 
level, and in all kinds of weather. : 

—It has an infallible Ignition System, which 
also permits starting the Car from the Seat, 
without cranking. : 

—It has also a powerful Front Axle of Man- 
ganese Bronze, cast in one piece, without the 
usual Welding of Steel Axles, and the conse- 
quent probable misfit of the steering Mechanism 
resulting from that Welding. 

—It has a fine surplus of Reserve Power, 
which takes it up very steep hills on the “high- 
speed” gear, and which enables it to de every 
kind of road work, even with heavy loads, with- 
out taxing or over-heating the Motor. 

The Tonneau is simply palatial, ; 

Price, $2,500—and NO OTHER model this 
season. 

Our Auto Book tells all about it. Write for copy. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. M, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Consisting of vocal and instrumental selections, is included 
in every issue of the MUSICIAN. The Musician also con- 
tains the best ideas of leading writers on all subjects 


pertaining to music. 


For the piano, voice, organ, violin and 


orchestra there are special departments. Particular attention 
is given to the national schools of music for the assistance 
of musical clubs and those who prepare and attend concerts. 


There are many illustrations. 


Price 15 cents 


Published monthly. 


Subscription price ~ 
$1.50 per year 


With subscription orders for 1906 received before January ist the special holiday 
number will be given free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason Street, Boston 


VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, London 


for Men 


F U R and Women 


Fur and Fur Lined garments. Fur Neck 
Wear—Muffs. Furs of all kinds. Send for 
catalogue. It gives full information and 
prices. Costs us 50c. Yours for 4c. stamps. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Box X, 20 E, 7th St. Established 1855. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


These writers of plays whose idiosyn- 
crasies have been dwelt on are, it is true, 
not the only ones who err in the writing of 
plays. Wesee many bad plays, but it is only 
fair to the managers, who suffer the slings 
and arrows of both the author and the pub- 
lic, to reflect that if we do see bad plays, 
how many worse ones we miss! 


We Pay For 3 names of friends Interested 
in Oratory, English, Aveta 
Memory, Politics or Law, we'll MAIL you for Seven ( K 
Weeks a Little Course Showing Ac/ually HOW T 

REMEMBER almost anything — Faces, Names, Num- 
bers, Plays, Recitations, Studies, Speeches, Persons, 
Places, etc., etc. Mail us Good Names Now, and this 
complete One Dollar COURSE is Yours for Jos/age one 
14 two-cent stamps (28c.). IAN REA LECTURES, 
2250 N. Howard, Phila., Pa. 


l Canton Cutlery Company, 1285 W. 10th Street, Canton, Ohio ] 


can be earned evenings by 
giving Stereopticon or Mov- 
ing Picture Exhibitions. 

Illus- 


Small capital required. 
trated Catalogue free. Tells how to start. 


McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 
of shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genu- 
ine Plus Pillow Top, printed with artist’s sketch of 


lia Marlowe, Maxine 
titect or Joseph Jefferson, PY ae 


ready for burning. 
Choice of old gold, The newest 
tan or light green . « 
plush. Size 17x 17 idea in 
inches. Same Pillow 

| burned, $1.50. Art. 


oa 


i pt 
Special Offer onti?seo7 $1.65 

pecia CF outfit No.97 Di. 

For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and 
full directions, all in neat leatherette box. 

Ask your dealer—or we will send it C. O. D. If vou 
like it when you get it, then pay our special price. When 
cash accompanies order we include, free, our 48-page 
Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most com- 
plete pyrographiy handbook published. 

Write ay for 72-page catalogue, No. P-55, in colors, 
and 24-page supplement No. P-56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 
Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of plush, wood 

RA RE and leather; also contains full line of Pyrography 

outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


: THAYER & CHANDLER 
KK 160-164 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


ON 30 NIGHTS’ TRIAL 


If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy Patent Diamond 
Bed Spring, send us $7.00 and size of bed and we will 
ship, prepaid express or freight, one of our famous 


Garvy Diamond $ 


Patent 


Bed Springs 
Guaranteed for 20 years. Look for trade-mark. 
The best in the world at any price, 


sleep on it 30 nights and if not found to (Clarinet! 
be the most comfortable Relone es 
spring you ever slept on re- “O sprit 


turnit atiour expense and get 
your money. Nothing like it on the mar- 
ket. The weight is distributed over the 
entire bed surface, The Diamond Springs 
do the work. Never tears the mattress. 
Strongest steel frame made. Never twists 
out of shape, never loses elasticity. 
Yields gently and gratefully but never 
sags under weight. Needs no supports. 


" Send for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Choose a Bed Spring.” 


| THE GARVY CO., 75 Norton St., Chicago 


Makers of Bed Springs, Sanitary Steel Couches. 


:Prevents Wet Feet = 


The inner soles are made by a patented process 
So that they resist dampness and keep the foot 
ry and comfortable, thus preventing colds, 
pneumonia and other serious sicknesses, 


Worth Cushion 


Saves the Stockings which means less mending, 


because the cushion or inner 

sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which 
foot rests, causing less friction. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4. Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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LADY 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


““My cousin Julia So-and-so lives there,” 
he would say, or, ‘‘My great-uncle, known 
as Regent Tom, owned that before the 
War”; and once, ‘‘The Rev. Joseph Prie- 
dieu, my great-grandfather, built that 
house to marry his fifth wife in, but the 
grave claimed him first.” 

So I asked him a riddle. ‘‘What is the 
difference between Kings Port and New- 
port?” 

This he, of course, gave up. 

“Here you are all connected by mar- 
riage, and there they are all connected by 
divorce.”’ 

““That’s true!” he cried. ‘‘That’s very 
true. I met the most embarassingly cater- 
cornered families?”’ 

“They are going to institute a divorce 
march,” I continued. ‘‘ Lohengrin or Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream played backward. 
They have not settled which.’’ 

He was still unsuspectingly diverted; 
and we walked along until we turned in the 
direction of my boarding-house. 

“Did you ever notice,”’ I now said, ‘‘ what 
a perpetual allegory Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream contains?” 

“‘T thought it was just a fairy sort of 
thing.” 

““Yes, but when a great poet sets his hand 
to a fairy sort of thing you get—well, you 
get poor Titania.” 

“She fell in love with a jackass,’”’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Puck bewitched her.” 

‘Precisely. A lovely woman with her 
arms around a jackass. Does that never 
happen in Kings Port?” 

He began smiling to himself. 
afraid Puck isn’t all dead yet.” 

I was now ina penne to begin dropping 
my bitters. ‘‘Shakespeare was probably 
too gallant to put it the other way, and 
make Oberon fall in love with a female 
jackass. But what an allegory!” 

*“Yes,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

I followed with another drop. ‘‘Titania 
got out of it. It is not always solved so 
easily.” 

“No,” he muttered. ‘‘No.” It was 
quite evident that the flavor of my bitters 
reached him. 

He was walking slowly, with his head 
down, and frowning hard. We had now 
come to the steps of my boarding-house, 
and I dropped my last drop. ‘But a dis- 
enchanted woman has the best of it—before 
marriage, at least.” 

He looked up quickly. . ‘‘ How?” 

I evinced surprise. ‘‘Why, she can al- 
ways break off honorably, and we never 
can, I suppose.” 

For the third time this day he made me 
an astonishing rejoinder: ‘‘Would you 
like to take orders from a negro?” 


OT Miaat 


It reduced me to stammering. ‘‘I have 
never—such a juncture has never 2 
“Of course you wouldn’t! Even a 


Northerner!” 

His face, as he said this, was a single glit- 
tering piece of fierceness. I was still so 
much taken aback that I said, rather flatly : 
“But who has to?” 

“T have to.” With this he abruptly 
turned on his heel and left me standing on 
the steps. For a moment I stared after 
him; and then, as I rang the bell, he was 
back again; and with that formality which 
at times overtook him he began, “I will 
ask you to excuse my hasty Bt 

“Oh, John Mayrant! What a notion!” 

But he was by no means to be put off, 
and he proceeded with stiffer formality: ‘‘I 
feel that I have not acted politely just now, 
and I beg to assure you that I intended no 
slight.” 

My first impulse was to lay a hand upon 
his shoulder and say to him, ‘‘ My dear fel- 
low, stuff and nonsense!” Thus I should 
have treated any Northern friend; but 
here was no Northerner. I am glad that I 
had the sense to feel that any careless, good- 
natured putting away of his so definitely- 
tendered apology would seem to him a 
“slight” on my part. His punctilious value 
for certain observances between man and 
man reached me suddenly and deeply, and 
took me far from the familiarity which 
breeds contempt. 

‘Why, John Mayrant,” I said, ‘you 
could never offend me unless I thought 
that you wished to, and how should I pos- 
sibly think that?” 

“Thank you,” he replied, very simply. 
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HOW TO GET THE 


Business Encyclopedia 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business 
experts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s Encyclopedia in 


existence. 


We have clipped, extracted, preserved business data from thou- 


sands of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspond- 


ence courses, from actual business experience. 


And all this data we have boiled 


down, classified, arranged and indexed into one complete business Britannica. 


**SPECIAL EDITION ”’ 


If You Want to Know 
How to 


— incorporate 

— form partnership 

— sell goods 

— write advertisements 

— prepare business letters 
—read proof 

—buy office supplies 

— handle accounts 

— manage a factory 
—employ labor 


If You Want 


— postal information 

— shipping rates 

— business formulas 
—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 

— business abbreviations 
— Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Anything About Business 


Consult this Encyclopedia. It 
contains complete specific in- 
formation ona thousand and one 
different subjects —all carefully 
indexed for INSTANT reference. 


plete 


turing 


[acre 


The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver 


Watch for the next picture ‘‘ The 
Buccaneer With His Wheellock.’’ 


PASRFEN TS? eens 


Established 1869. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


System is essential to business success. 
magazine. 
time —all the little office wrin- 
kles that save worry. 
more pages of indispensable in- 
formation for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can possi- 
bly tell you about system and 
business methods. 
you each month dozens of com- 
advertising, selling and 
manufacturing plans that have 
built up some of. the greatest 
retail, wholesale and manufac- 
concerns in America. 
The price of SYSTEM is $2.00 
a year. Foreign Subscription $3. 
It is wortha great deal more than 
that to any alert man with his 
eyes on the main chance, 

W. P. CHASE & CO,: 
SYSTEM discontinued now though the price 
were raised to $10 a year.”’ 

BURROWS Bros. Co.: “‘A single suggestion 
oftentimes saves us more than the cost ofa year’s 
subscription.”’ 

Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. 
We will send you a substantially bound set of 
the Business Man's Encyclopedia—in two vol- 
umes —all transportation charges fully prepaid, 
and will enter your name for a full year’s sub- 
scription to SYSTEM. 

Write your name on the margin of this advertise- 
ment—tear out—mail to-day witha two dollar bill. 

CIAL — Include 50¢ extra and we will 
send the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. 
Better still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), 
and we will bind the books for you in the finest 
flexible Morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
New York Desk 0, CHICAGO 


35 Stockbridge Street 


There are dozens of books on accounting, advertising, 
salesmanship, business letter writing and other branches of 
business; but the Business Man’s Encyclopedia is acon- 
densation of them all. It deals not merely with one depart- 
ment of business, but with all departments— from the 
purchase of raw materials to the sale of the finished prod- 
uct—fromad vertising and selling tocredits and collections. 

Experienced Business Men, 
Manufacturers, Bankers, Credit 
Men, Accountants, Correspond- 
ents, Advertising Writers, Mer- 
chants, Office Managers — men 
in all lines of work, in all posi- 
tions — will find the Encyclopedia 
a business guide, a legal advisor, 
a handy dictionary of business 
data crammed full of helps, sug- 
gestions and ideas on the daily 
problems of business. Profes- 
sional and literary men should 
have a set for reference to the 
terse sayings on business topics 
of such men as Andrew Carnegie, 
Philip D. Armour, Marshall 
Field, John D. Rockefeller, Rus- 
sell Sage, Alexander Revell, John 
Wanamaker, and dozens of 
other captains of industry. No 
matter what your vocation, you 
need this Encyclopedia, in your 
office, on your desk, or in your 
library. 


One man under ordinary con- 
ditions could not collect in a 
lifetime one hundredth part of 
the business information these 
books contain. Where the aver- 
age business man sees one arti- 
cle, reads one book, our twenty- 
seven experts, with every con- 
venience at their disposal, have 
read, clipped and edited a hun- 
dred for this encyclopedia. 
Moreover, these experts ana- 
lyzed nine correspondence 
school courses, $265 worth of 
business instruction —and what 
they learned they condensed 
and published in The Business 
Man's Encyclopedia. 

And there are equally impor- 
tant contributions on Advertis- 
ing, Business Correspondence, 
Business Management, Sales- 
manship, Science of Accounts, 
Rapid Calculation, Business 
Law, Traffic, Proofreading, 
etc., etc. 


The way to get these two volumes is through 


SYSTEM 


The Business Magazine 


And so is SYSTEM, the 
It tells every month all the new business tricks that save 


250 or 


It will give 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


““We would not have 


Regular Departments 


Building a Sales Force 
Organizing an Advertising 
Department 
Organizing a Factory 
Business Correspondence 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesman 
Systems in Banking 
System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Real Estate and Insurance 
System in the Professions 
Short-Cuts that Save 
The Business Review 
Successful through System 
(Biographical) 


London Answered by Experts 


REVOLVERS 


The Man with a Match-lock 


depended little upon his clumsy firearm. He preferred 
a short distance sword f 
tance pistol he was not. 


The Man with a Smith & Wesson 


needs no other weapon. 
present. Unfailing in action, unerring in fire—SMITH 
«& WESSON users have contidence in their weapon 
that makes their nerves strong, and their minds easy. 


he was sure of, to a long dis- 


Danger is absent where it is 


The 38 and 44 single action 5-shot models are made with auto- 
matic shell extractor and rebounding lock—and embody the 
finest SMITH & WESSON qualities of workmanship and 
balance. The .44 6-shot is bored for a large variety of ammu- 
nition from .32 to .45 caliber for fine target work, military or 
hunting purposes. The perfect alignment of cylinder and 
barrel found only in SMITH & WESSON arms is accom- 
plished and maintained by no other makes. A genuine 
SMITH & WESSON is like no other, either in appearance 
or the work it does. 


ALL SMITH & Our new booklet ‘‘The Revolv- 
WEssSONRevoly- er’’ illustrates and describes 
ers have this each model in detail and gives 
Monogramtrade- instructions for Target Shooting 
markstamped on by an expert. The most inter- 
the frame. None esting revolver catalogue pub- 
othersaregenuine, lished. Free on request. 


SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Mass. 


Office man with experience for gen- 
eral correspondence. One who can 
manage and handle Sales Depart- 


ment. State experience and Salary. 
Good Position for right man. Address Box 95, Racine, Wis. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$350 and $399 SHOES mex 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


$ 10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
9 


disprove this statement. 


W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
shoe inthe world. Theyare just as good as those 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only difference is 
the price. If 1 could take you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under 
one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you 
the care with which every pair of Douglas shoes is 
made, you would realizewhy W. L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes madein my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost moreto make, why they holdtheirshape, fitbet- 
ter, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
Take no substitute. None genuine without his name and price 
stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where W. L. 
Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of samples sent free for 
inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘* New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact.all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it isapplied the injury is forgotten, as 
“ NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘ NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 

Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin’’ 


Sample size,10c. Family size (like illustration), 25c. 

Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 

where in the United States on receipt of price. 4 


Douglas Mig 


the day right 
by shaving right 


Plenty of water and little soap—no rubbing in 
lather with the fingers. That always means 


COLGATE’ 
SHAVING STICK 


Sold : Used 


Everywhere Everywhere 
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Trang the bella second time. ‘If wecan 
get into the house,’’ I suggested, ‘“‘won’t 
you stop and dine with me?” 

He was going to accept. ‘‘I shall be 
” he had begun, in tones of gratifica- 
tion, when in one instant his face was 
stricken with complete dismay. ‘‘I had 
forgotten,’ he said; and this time he was 
gone indeed, and ina hurry most apparent. 
It resembled a flight. 

What was the matter now? You will 
naturally think that it was an appointment 
with his lady-love which he had forgotten ; 
this was certainly my supposition as I 
turned again to the front door. There 
stood one of the waitresses, glaring with 
her white eyes half out of her black face at 
the already distant back of John Mayrant. 

“Oh!” I thought; but, before I could 
think any more, the tall, dreadful boarder 
—the lady whom I secretly called Juno— 
swept up the steps, and by me into the 
house, with a dignity that one might term 
deafening. 

The waitress now muttered, or rather 
sang, a series of pious apostrophes. ‘‘Oh 
Lawd, de rampages and de ructions! Oh 
Lawd, sinner is in my way, Daniel!’ She 
was strongly, but I think pleasurably; 
excited; and she next turned to me with 
a most natural grin, and saying ‘‘Chick’n’s 
mos’ gone, sah,’ she went back to the 
dining-room. 

This admonition sent meupstairs to make 
as hasty a toilette as I could. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Facts About Furs 


T IS astonishing how keenly informed 
every person seems to be who touches 
a piece of fur from trap to counter. The 
Indians of Alaska know the results of the 
last London sales, for the first vessel up- 
coast takes the price-lists to them, and then 
the news travels in the strange way of the 
wilderness. When the trader, say from 
Chicago, makes his trip to the Kenai penin- 
sula of Alaska, he finds that the Indians 
will not take goods—they will have nothing 
but cash, and they want plenty of it. They 
know the prices as well as he, and they make 
them stiff enough and hold out long enough. 
Most of the fur collecting in that country is 
done by the local trader, who has some sort 
of post or store, and who makes the cus- 
tomary fur-trader’s profit of a hundred per 
cent. on his goods. The Chicago man will 
buy of this local trader, who makes most of 
his money out of his goods. If the trader 
does not play fair, the Indians know there 
is another one across the divide or down 
another river. 

Where are the fur countries now that the 
American West is gone? Since we do not 
own Siberia, Alaska is the best fur country 
left us. We get fox, sable, marten, lynx 
and bear in quantities from Alaska. There 
are some Alaska islands on which private 
parties are running fox farms, raising blue 
fox fur, with varying success. Formerly 
traders could bring out moose heads from 
Alaska, and a giant moose head, with a 
spread of seventy inches and over, would 
bring three hundred dollars and upward. 
The Government has stopped the shipment 
of these moose heads from Alaska, and the 
fur traders grumble. It is not likely that 
the giant moose and bear of the Kenai pen- 
insula will be preserved. A railroad is build- 
ing through that country; and we have 
records of what railroads do to wild game. 

Some fur now comes to America from 
Japan, but it is not very valuable, and has 
not been much imported. All the Japan 
furs are of bad color—a sort of ‘‘yellow 
peril,” tabby-cat color, which is quite im- 
possible. They do not take the dye evenly, 
so do not reach top prices. You may have 
bought a bargain in brown sable, which was 
Japan marten dyed. Of course you know 
that ‘‘ Alaska sable’”’ is plain skunk, and 
that ‘‘Japanese bear” is Chinese dog or 
Japanese goat. The humor of the retail fur 
trade is Homeric, recognizing the fact that 
geography is not an exact science, and that 
relatively few people know much about 
existing fauna. 

If you want to get rich quick, find your- 
self some place where you can get sea-otter 
skins. The London market used to show 
sales of 4500 of these skins annually. Last 
year there were only thirty or forty sea- 
otters returned from all the Alaskan coast. 
A good skin, once worth about three hun- 
dred dollars, is now worth about twelve 
hundred dollars. Sometimes a whole tribe 
of otter-hunting Indians will take only one 
or two skins during the year. 


Ga 
GDC 


Product of €xpert skill and 


Turkish leaf. 


In the year ending 
June 30th, 1905, 


13,000 
new 
depositors 


opened accounts in The Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


The State of Ohio, the County of 
Cuyahoga, and the City of Cleveland 
deposit their money with us. So do 
51,000 depositors all over the United 
States. 

4 per cent is worth having. Send 
for Book A which tells how and why. 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 


One of the most conservative banks in the world. 


CLEVELAND 


Bicpicbie 
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THE GLEN STEEL FOLDING MAT 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Snow Into the House 


One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those 
balls of mud and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. 
The Glen Mat is neat and attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. 
wonderful construction and flexibility will make it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled fox) 
residences and entrances to all public and private buildings. All first-class 
dealers handle the Glen. If yours don’t, write today for catalog and particulars. 
W_ make bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 


GLEN MFG. CO., 153 Mill Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and! 
\ Hartman Stockade Woven Wire Fence. } 


| 


November 25, 1905. 


the finest 


NATIONAL 
HORSE Snow 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


DON’T SHOUT! 
gs ‘*The Morley” 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear — invisible, | 
easily adjusted, and entirely) 
comfortable. Over fifty thou: | 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
lief from deafness and head, 
noises, There are but few case: 
of deafness that cannot be benefited. 
ge Write for booklet and testimonials. | 

The Morley Company, Dept.T,, 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia’ 
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=\ Print Your Own Cards 
circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspapel) 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogu¢ 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. i 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn) 


Its) 


| “SAVE MONE 


covered, 
pricein 
morocco or 


i E 
g a beauty, & 
at$7.No.6, 
chased bar- 
rel, 2 gold § 
bands, at $3. 
Other Parker € 
Pens at $1.50 
and $2. All & 
warranted. 
-A cheaper — 
butservice- 


14, covering 
sterling silver 
Filigree, price 
$5.00. 
gold covered, 
rice $6.00. Ai 
(0. 23, hex- 
agon, price 
$3.00. No. 
20, no or- 
namenta- Sy 
tion, : 
price 
$2.50. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN. 


STANDARD OR SELF-FILLING. 


Represents the highest type of fountain pen mak- 
ing, unequalled by any other pen, owing to its 
eee eins of superiority, 1, 2, 3. 
1. Lucky Curve (insures clean fingers). 

2. Anti-Break Cap. 
3. Spear Head Ink Controller (prevents 

leaking or blotting). 
More than 10,000 of the Best Dealers Sell Them. 
If yours does not, please send your order direct. 

catalogue free to any one interested. 

PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Niska Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Y EVERY DAY” 


Each unnecessary stamp 
you use wastes money. 

Use one cent too little and 
perhaps your letter will 
offend— you can’t afford 
to guess — can you ? 


Pelouze 
Postal Scales 


point to the number of cents 
required instantly for all 
classes. You don’t have to 
figure, the scale does it for 
you. Warranted accurate. 
Make useful and attractive gifts. 
For sale by leading dealers. 
If yours hasn’t them, write us. 


National 4 lbs. $3.00 


Union 234 Ibs. 2.50 
Columbian 2 Ibs. 2.00 EGE 
Star 11b, 1.50 Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. 


1b. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


War Dresses, War Clubs, Tomahawks, Pipes, Beaded- 
Work, etc., suitable for the Home, Den or Club. I have 
for years been gathering Curios and Relics ; buying direct 
from the Indians. I send on approval and guarantee 

| every article genuine. Indian made beaded moccasin 
_ | for the baby $1.00 postpaid. Send for catalog and price- 
list. Do it to-day, to-morrow never comes. 


Crescent 1.00 132 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago 


-H.G. NEAL CURIO SHOP, St. Paul, Minn. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s ‘‘Own Make”’ 
Instruments are used by the greatest 
artists. Fine Catalog, 4oo illustrations, 
matled free; it gives Band Music and 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cor- 
nets from $7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted. 


EE RE yore Steet, Chicago 


| Christmas Spoon 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
utis two-thirds of the actual 


size. | 
Sy . a6 pretty box, on Zeceipt of 
x = ¢.in coin orstamps. (Not 
GELTE) more than twelve sold on one order.) 
2Z Gs; (ii A dainty Christmas Gift. Fine Cata- 
tizyp = \0z of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
ea) The Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
smiths, 265 Temple St., Portland, Maine 


~ Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
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THE OPEN 
SEASON 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Not doubting he would give it up and 
be back soon, I told the cook to save some 
delicacies for his breakfast. But Grover 
isnot built that way. Heremained. From 
time to time I heard him shoot, and from 
time to time I scanned the inlet with my 
glasses in a vain search for some signs of 
encouragement. At midday I sent a man 
out to him with a bite of luncheon and to 
inquire if he didn’t think he’d better give 
it up. But the man came back reporting 
that the President said he was comfortable 
and thought he would remain to try his 
luck on the evening tide. It was dark be- 
fore he did return, after twelve hours in the 
blind, with nothing to reward him but a 
few inferior birds. In reply to my conso- 
lations, he only answered that one could 
not expect good luck every time, and that 
he had enjoyed the day extremely. 

“Come here,”’ said I; ‘‘I have had better 
luck than you’’—and I showed him some 
diamond-back terrapin I had been lucky 
enough tosecure. ‘‘ Now, shall I have them 
cooked for your supper, or would you rather 
take them home with you?” 

Assured that I cared nothing for them 
for myself, he promptly and generously said 
that, if his wishes alone were to govern, he 
would enjoy taking them to his family much 
more than eating them himself. I was sur- 
prised to learn from him that he had never 
had any quail shooting and I did my best 
to give him some, but the other members 
of our party, who were quail shooters, had 
about finished up the quail, and he had 
poor sport at that also. 

Every experienced sportsman knows that 
there is a fatality about preparations for 
a great hunt. Such a hunt nearly always 
comes to naught. The unpremeditated ex- 
cursions with obscure company are the ones 
on which good luck comes to us. And 
sometimes after the sport we planned has 
failed we get another kind better than we 
hoped for. I recall an instance of this. 
Mr. Justice McKenna of the Supreme Court 
is an enthusiastic sportsman. Several 
years ago he accompanied me to my country 
place to shoot quail. The day we arrived 
the weather turned bitter cold, the ground 
was hard-frozen, and the wind blew a gale. 
Added to these discouragements I found 
that the small boys in the vicinity had 
risen en masse and potted every bird that 
could be shot, on the ground or in trees or 
in any other way, for miles around. 

We hunted hard and long. Birds were 
as scarce as hen’s teeth. Such few as we 
found were wild as deer. If they laid to the 
dogs at all, when they rose the wind caught 
them, whisked them over the pines, and 
we never came up with them again. When 
evening closed we clambered, half-frozen, 
into the vehicle which came for us ten miles 
from home. I was depressed that my 
friend had such poor sport, and he, I verily 
believe, thought I had humbugged him 
into coming to a place where there never 
had been any birds. We resolved to go 
home the following day. 

That night there was a flurry of-snow. 
I knew what it might mean. When the 
first snows of winter fall in Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Maryland every year there is 
a great migration of woodcock down the 
Peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and 
the Atlantic. My farm is on the southern- 
most point of that Peninsula, Cape Charles. 
When the birds reach it they stop, for it 
is twelve miles across the mouth of the 
Chesapeake to Cape Henry, and they must, 
for so long a flight, await a favorable wind 
to continue their migration southward. 
Consequently, for a day or two, every 
November or December, we have the finest 
woodcock shooting in the world. But the 
chances of hitting it are a hundred to one 
against a man living in New York. When 
we do hit the flight, the bags made of fat 
woodcock are simply astonishing. 

On the morning in question, with the 
desire much eet than the hope, I sug- 
gested the possibility to Justice McKenna, 
and we resolved to postpone our departure 
for a day and try our luck. The wind still 
blew hard in the morning and we bagged 
only a few birds, the forerunners, as I told 
him, of a flight. At luncheon he was still 
resolved to go, but. hearing shooting in a 
body of woods to the north of us, I per- 
suaded him to pack his bag and go out with 
me again, so that we might shoot until near 


POULTRY IF 


I 
A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers | 


Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10¢a copy, $1.00 a year. 


= POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. 


Pay 


| 


Box 12, Peotone, Illinois bres ncaa 


How 


$6.50 for a quarter like this and 
$25 for the halfs, $40 for the 
Stellas 1879, $30 for gold dol- 
lars of 1875 and $50 for the 
three dollars. $1 to $250 each 
for Territorial coins 1849 to 
1861, and from $1 to $300 for 
hundreds of other rare coins, 
stamps and paper money. If 
you are interested in large le- 
gitimate profits send a stamp 
for an Illustrated circular to 


4% interest on Coupon Certificates of 


Deposit, cashed on 60 days notice, or 
on ordinary Savings Deposits, and how 
you can purchase the certificates or 
open an account and do all your 


Banking by Mail 
is fully explained in our free booklet 
No. 4, sent on request. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, . 
Deposits, . 5 


$6,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


DONT LICK STAMPS 


or envelope flaps; don’t stick your fingers in your 
mouth when you count soiled currency: it isn’t 
/ sanitary nor polite. Use the DAINTY MOISTENER. 
Nickeled 50¢, Rlack Fnameled 35c. Special price 
in quantities. O’'NETL WATER HEATER MFG. CO. 
Dept. E, Peoria, Ill. 


De Luxe Edition 
(Limited) 


ooklovers’ Shakespeare 


The near approach of the holiday season and the constant demand for fine edi- 
tions of Shakespeare have prompted us to get up a de luxe edition of the well-known 
Booklovers’ Shakespeare—limited to a hundred sets— which we now offer 
through our popular Library Club. 

It has been our aim to make this edition one of exceptional beauty. Every 
detail of the manufacture has been the object of close personal supervision, and as 
the result we offer an edition that will delight the Booklover and occupy an unique 
position in the library of those fortunate enough to possess it. 

The 4o volumes, 7 x 5 inches each, are printed on the finest wove paper, made 
especially for this purpose, and bound in full leather, limp, with stamping in gold 
leaf on the side and back. 

They contain all the illustrations of the ordinary edition as well as 4o beautiful 
full page plates in many colors, reproducing famous masterpieces, depicting characters 
and scenes from the Shakespearean dramas, and in addition they include 4o genuine 
photogravures, which make the edition of particular value. 

The dainty beauty of this de luxe edition makes it — for the booklover — 


~ Serer Fppeser se 5 ee 


Booklovers’ Shakespeare, 40 Volumes, Colored [lustrations. 


The Christmas Gift Par Excellence 


Its elegance and eharm make it a treasure to the person of culture, while the privilege of paying in small 
monthlyinstallments will be appreciated by those whofind the‘ festiveseason’’adifficult onefinancially. 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has 


always been the choice of discrimi- 
nating people who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 
40 dainty volumes —a play to a volume —and contains 7ooo pages. It is an absolutely com- 
plete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. 


The volumes are 7 x 5 inches in size — just 
right foreasy handling. No other edition contains the following important features, which 
are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find Arguments, giving a full story of each play in Ss. E, P. 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. interesting, readable prose. 11-25-5 

Critical Comments, explaining the plays and characters; Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean | and suggestions — the idea being to furnish 4 SIEGEL 
scholars. complete college course of Shakespearean 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you don't have | study. COOPER CO. 
to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of every Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel New York 
obscure word. Gollancz, with critical essays by Bage- = 4 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general | hot,Stephen and other distinguished _Send me for examina- 
reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. Shakespearean scholarsand critics. QR tion, prepaid, a_set of 

ee) the De Luxe Edition 


ofthe Booklovers’ 

Shakespeare. If satis- 

factory, I will pay you $1.00 

within five days after receipt of 

the books and §3.00 a month 

thereafter for 12 months. Title 

to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. 

until fully paid for. If not satisfac- 

tory, I will notify you and hold the set 
subject to your order. 


We willsend you the complete forty volume re) 
Free For 5 Days set for five days’ examination, if you will jy 

mail the accompanying coupon promptly. 
The books go prepaid and you have the privilege of returning them AT 
OUR EXPENSE if after examination you decide you don’t want them. 
We ask for no money now. No agent will call on you for any purpose. 
The price of this de luxe edition while it lasts is $37.00, By 
sending the coupon now you will receive the set in ample time to 
judge of its fitness as a holiday gift. 


SIEGEL COOPER COQO., New York 


Weemploy no agents. Our Book Club transacts allits 
business by correspondence. 
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Wonderful 


EDISON 
OFFER 


If you love music and en- 
tertainment, if you wantto 
cheer your home, BE SURE 
to read every 
word of this 
great offer. 


Mr. Edison says: 
“Twant to see a phonograph 
in every American home.” 
Here is your opportunity —while this offer lasts 
—every reliable, responsible person can get on 


Free Trial 


a Genuine Edison phonograph direct 
from us to your home—no deposit; 
no guarantee, no formality of any kind. 
Try it in your home, play the beautiful Edison 
records, and if then you dow t care to keep the in- 
strument, send it back at our expense. That's all. 

BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you willbe glad 
to keep the outfit, especially as ANY RESPON- 
SIBLE person can now get it on easy payments : 


00 A MONTH 


for five months 
Now Pays for a Genuine Edison 


(Larger installments according to price of outfit.) 


Anickel to a dime saved a day buys a gen- 
uine Edison —and at lowest cash price. 


DON’T DELAY. If you are a responsible 
party and want this great Edison offer, write 
at once for free illustrated catalog of Edison 
Gem, Edison Standard, Edison Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free cat- 
alog of Edison gold moulded records. Address 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr. 
149 Michigan Avenue, 


Dept. 403 BB. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREE Your address ona 


postal will bring 

you each month free supple- 

ment of latest Edison gold 
moulded records. 


We accept old machines in ex- 
change for new phonographs. 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


f# andallskintroubles. ‘4 Jit- 

tle higher in price perhaps than 

a imitations, butareason fortt.”’ We- 

itfulafter shaving and afterbathing. Soldeverywhere, 

or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


We will teach you the business, beginning 
to end, if you start with our straight-bred 
Homer stock. Wesell only properly-mated 
pairs; matings guaranteed. Our squabs are 
fancy and bring top prices. Visitors invited to 
inspect plantand stock of 11,0009 Homers. Our /q'@ | 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OY 

} tells all the facts about this fascinating industry; 
. write for a copy at once —IT IS FREE. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box 0, Da Costa, N.J. 


Boys’ Electric Toys 


Electric Trolley Cars, Trailers, 
Large Wreckers, Switches, Bumpers, 
Catalogue Motors, Telephones, Flash Lights, 
for Telegraph Instruments and every 


electrical novelty. Study elec- 
tricity and have fun at the same 
time. Send to-day. 


Ewing-Merkle Electric Co. 49?;Ping Street 


2c Stamp 


Adds to oe inside the shoe.” 

: GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 

Your Height Make you taller, your shoes fit better, re- 

move all jars from walking, and arch the instep gracefully ; 

fits any shoe; place in the heel, felt down. At shoe and dep't. 

oo stores. For 2c, stampand size of shoe, 

we send a pair for ten days’ free trial. 

¥-in. 25c.; 34-in. 35c.; 1-in. 50c. per 
pair. GILBERT MFG, CO. 

16 Elm Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 


overnment Positions 


50,830 Appointments were made to Civil Service 
F 


‘ laces during the past 
year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200.a year. 


If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 
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train-time and catch our vehicle to the 
train at a point on the road a mile or two 
above the place. The wind died out, and 
we soon found birds along the edges of the 
cover, in swampy places, and shot until we 
were compelled to start for the train. Our 
luck was not great, but we had made a fair 
bag by train-time, and, convinced that the 
woodcock were coming, I begged Justice 
McKenna to remain. But, by this time, 
indifferent sport and a growing uneasiness 
about that great mass of records and briefs 
and law-books at Washington made him 
immovable, and reluctantly enough I went 
with him. 

When I returned to my country-place a 
fortnight later my manager told me that 
for three days after we left the place 
swarmed with woodeock. He shot one in 
the yard within fifty feet of the house, and 
the bags reported as made by the little boys 
of the neighborhood, with muzzle-loading 
guns, were simply incredible. Mr. Justice 
McKenna doubts the truth of these reports 
to this day. ‘But judges grow cynical and 
are very exacting in their demands for 
evidence. 

How proud Massachusetts should be of 
her distinguished jurist, the late Mr. Justice 
Gray! What a noble specimen of man- 
hood he was physically, mentally and 
socially! He, too, was an ardent sports- 
man. Yet he owed his promotion to the 
Supreme Court more to the overzeal for 
sport of another great lawyer than to any 
other one cause. When the vacancy on the 
Supreme Bench occurred, the most promi- 
nent candidate for the position was Judge 
Doe, of New Hampshire. He was a very 
able anda very learned man. But itso hap- 
pened that he decided an appeal (see 
Aldrich vs. Wright, 53 N. H., 398) involving 
the liability of a man for killing a mink 
that was chasing his geese. The statute 
imposed a penalty for killing a mink, but 
the man justified the killing on the ground 
that he was legitimately defending his 
property. The Court below convicted him, 
but Judge Doe, on behalf of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, sustained his 
right to protect his property against assault. 
The opinion is one of the ablest and most 
exhaustive discussions of the law of justifi- 
able killing in defense of person or property 
to be found in the books. But Judge Doe 
had his enemies, and they turned the seri- 
ousness of his discussion of what they con- 
sidered a trivial subject into bitter ridicule 
and fixed upon him the name of ‘‘the 
mink-lawyer,’’ to his undoing and defeat, 
and Horace Gray received the appointment. 

Mr. Justice Gray never met me in Wash- 
ington that he did not express a desire to 
go on a shooting-trip with me, but when at 
last he did pay the long-promised visit he 
was too old to stand the exertion. He was 
so tall (six feet four inches) that he never 
traveled at night because the sleeping- 
berths were not long enough to enable him 
to stretch himself out at full length. Con- 
sequently we losta day. And when at last 
we reached our shooting-grounds I found 
it altogether out of the question to attempt 
giving him any sport at a distance from 
the house, for he was unable to clamber in 
and out of a shooting-wagon or to stand 
the jolting. We had not much sport, but 
he enjoyed the outing like a boy, and his 
conversation, both in the field and at home, 
was a liberal education. 

He was not by any means devoid of 
humor. We were once walking through a 
beautiful little swale, studded with pines 
and broom sedge. A board fence crossed 
our course. It was necessary to climbit. I 
took his gun and warned him to be careful, 
for the fence was old and he a very heavy 
man. So he made the attempt near a fence- 
post, which he held with both hands and I 
lifted his foot over. There was no danger, 
for the earth was heavily littered with the 
fallen grass and pine-needles. Just as he 
got astraddle, the rail parted and down he 
went upon the other side, clinging with one 
hand until he swung around gently and 
sunk upon his back. I was promptly by 
his side, and although I offered assistance 
he declined, saying, ‘‘No, let me lie here a 
little while. It is really delightful.’’ The 
rough post, as he clung to it, had made a 
slight abrasion on his hand, which I pro- 
ceeded to dress with some sticking-plaster, 
and the dear old gentleman really seemed 
ce joy his natural couch in the warm sun- 

ight. 

“What are those strange birds?” he 
said, watching intently the flight of a flock 
of turkey-buzzards circling far above us 
in the cloudless ether. Iexplained. ‘‘Ah!” 
said he, ‘‘maybe they are waiting for me.” 
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‘But, because there is this fine Phosphorus in 
Wheat don’t imagine that you get it in your 
daily Bread, nor in all the 57 varieties of Break- 
fast Foods. 

“Because, the Germ of Wheat is hard to man- 
age. It is so full of Life that it ‘sprouts’ in 
Flour, or in ‘ Food,’ unless it be put to sleep, till 
needed, by the Ralston Health Process. 

“That’s why Flour mills sift the living Germ 
out of the Flour, so it can never reach you in 
White Bread, because the Germ sprouts. 

“And that’s why Breakfast Food Makers must 
kill the living Germ before they put it into their 
“ready-cooked’ Cereals. 

“ But,—the Ralston Health Process preserves 
the Wheat Germ in such condition that it is ready 
to spring into Life, so soon as you cook it five 
minutes. ae , 

“ Then —this wonderful Ralston Health Food 
(when cooked five minutes) grows into Seven 
pounds of delicious eating for Ten cents. 

“Tt makes Children thrive, and grow, like a 
gentle rain makes a Wheat field thrive and grow, 

“Tt feeds Nerve, and Brain and Muscle, in a 
way that I hardly dare tell you, because you could 
not believe the truth till you tried ‘ Ralston’ faith- 
fully for a month, so wonderful are the wonders 
that Ralstonized Wheat Germ works. 

‘“Seven pounds for Ten cents —when cooked 
five minutes. Or, 14 pounds for 15 cents when 
cooked, =a 

“Your grocer has it. 

‘Now, ‘ get next’ quickly, Neighbor. Because 
if you don’t you’ll miss something every Brainy 
American needs, 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo., Portland, Oregon, and Tillsonburg, Ont., 
Canada. 


HAT do 
GC you sup- 
pose the 


Indians 
thought when they first 
saw a Match flash into 

flame, by merely rubbing it? 
“ Magic, I guess —‘* Heap 
big Medicine,’ eh? 
“Well, the business end 
of a Match has some pretty 
good ‘Medicine Magic’ on it. 
“It has Phosphorus. 

“And Phosphorus is the most nearly-alive stuff 
in the world. ted 

“Tt is Phosphorus that makes the Yolk of an 
Egg grow into a Chicken. 

“And it is Phosphorus that makes a large Head 
of Wheat, on a mighty tall Straw, grow out of 
the tiny Germ or ‘Heart’ in a single grain of 
Wheat, when planted. 

“And it is Phosphorus in Food, that makes 
Children grow into Stalwart Men, and Robust 
Women. 

“Yes, and it is Phosphorus that made Edison's 
Inventions, Shakespeare’s Books, and Hobson’s 
Nerve at the Merrimac incident. 

“ Because, it is Phosphorus that the Brain uses 
up in Thinking, and the Nerves use up in Working, just 
as a Steam Engine uses up Coal in producing Steam and 
turning that into Power. 


* * * 


“Where do you get your Phosphorus from, Neighbor? 
Are you getting enough of it? 

“ Few people get all they can use of it, because few know 
where to look for it. 

““No, Sir,— not from the Drug Store! 

“Because, Drug-Store Phosphorus is about the same as 
you find on the end of a Match. 

“It’s good enough for some purposes,— like Wood 
Alcohol,— but it’s in the wrong shape to turn into Nerve, 
and Brain-food. 

“You've got to get vour Phosphorus from Wheat, Neigh- 
bor,— that’s if you want the most for your Money, and the 
best for your System. 

“The Germ of Wheat, mind you,—the very ‘Heart’ or 
Seed-Centre, which makes Wheat grow up out of the 
ground when planted, 

“ That’s where your daily ration of Phosphorus should 


come from, and is ready waiting for you. This is the new 10-cent package. 
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Shoes for Men 


Prepaid to any part of U. S. on receipt of price 


No. 917, Gun Metal Blucher, 
Heavy Single Sole, Stag 
Last. Price $3.75. 


No. 908, Corona Patent Colt 
But.,Box Kid Top,Single Sole, 
Hobo Last. Price $4.25. 


No. 516, Box Calf Blucher, 
Double Sole, Tech Last. 
Price $3.75. 


Linings moulded to normal lasts: No wrinkles: A wide tread: 
Full play to all the toes: Body weight evenly distributed. 


Xmas Gi 


Catalog FREE 


Diamonds, Silverwares, Watches and Art Goods. 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 
B’way & Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 
400 Fifth Ay., New York City. 

(Mail to either address) 
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- send you prepaid, without further 


3 Christmas 
Gifts, $2.50 


By the terms of the offer made 
by THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST it is possible for you to 
make three dignified and worth- 
while Christmas gifts for $2.50. 

This is how it can be done. 

For $2.50 The Curtis Publishing 
Company will send this maga- 
zine for a full year to any two per- 
sons inthe United Statesor Canada 
whom you choose to name. 


In Addition to This 


If one of these subscriptions be a 
new one (not a renewal) we will 


tag? - 
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ern 


charge, your choice of any one of 
the six $1.50 novels named in the 
opposite column. 

Any man (and most women) 
would welcome a gift subscription 
and find in it an amount of real 
pleasure quite out of proportion 
to your expenditure. Why not 
try the experiment and see how 
much more genuine will be the 
“thank-you-notes”’ from your men 
friends than if you had given them 
some useless gimcrack that they 
don’t want and would never use? 


Robert W. Chambers 


Mr. Chambers has created for Post readers a unique character —a detective 
of a sort hitherto unheard of. The head of the house of Keen & Company, 
Tracers of Lost Persons, is to affairs of the heart what Sherlock Holmes and 
Monsieur Lecoq were to crime. Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights contain no 
more charming whimsicalities, no more delightful humor than these unique tales. 
They are to begin in an early number. 


Edwin Lefevre 


The author of The Golden Flood, after several years’ work, has completed a 
novel of Wall Street that takes the reader right into the inner office of a great 
brokerage firm and lets him see for himself how the market is manipulated, how 
fortunes are piled up, and how men are made and unmade. For years most of Mr. 
Lefévre’s waking hours have been spent in Wall Street. He writes from the inside 
—as one having authority. His new novel is the strongest of the year. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


. President Roosevelt said in a recent speech that he never reads one of Mr. 
Harris’ tales without feeling that the reading has made him a better man. Uncle 
Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale, the most lovable and kindly of all ‘‘ Uncle Remus’ ”’ 
characters, is the hero of the new tales that Mr. Harris is writing for this magazine. 


Lloyd Osbourne’s Love Stories 


When it comes to writing a pleasing, humorous love story no American writer 
can surpass Lloyd Osbourne, and for witty dialogue that ‘‘sparkles and cuts”’ he is 
almost unequalled. If this sounds like over-praise, read his next tale in these 


columns. 
Tales by Owen Wister 


_ From sleepy Kings Port, the scene of his serial that is now appearing, Mr. 
Wister has returned to the haunts of his Virginian, and he is to have six short 
stories of Western life ready for early publication. 


At the direction of 


We have entered your name upon 
our list for a year’s subscription to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


We hope that the copies we shall have the pleasure 
of mailing will prove to be pleasant reminders of 
the friend who sends this Holiday remembrance 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


This Card in colors, with giver’s name as donor, is sent on request to every recipient of a gift subscription. 


The Book Offer 


Send us two yearly subscrip- 
tions to THE POST at $1.25 each 
(one of them may be a renewal of 
your own subscription, to com- 
mence at expiration of your pres- 
ent term), and we will send you, 
shipping expenses prepaid, any 
one of these six books. 
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1. The Masquerader 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The Crossing 


By Winston Churchill 


Beverly of Graustark 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Old Gorgon Graham 


By George Horace Lorimer 


The Sea=Wolf 


By Jack London 


The Prodigal Son 


By Hall Caine 
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These are all among the most 
successful and best-selling books 
of to-day. The publishers’ price 
of each is $1.50. Remember, at 
y least one of the two subscriptions 
must be new, that the book must 
be requested when the order is 
sent, and that both subscriptions 
must be sent together. 


Russia in Revolution 


Crowned heads have few confidants, the Czar of Russia fewest of all. But 
Mr. W. T. Stead has been one of these and during all these stirring days in Russia 
he has been on the ground gathering material for a series of papers for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. These articles, straight from headquarters, are a 
notable contribution to a discussion in which the whole civilized world is taking part. 


The Cry of the Children 


Mrs. John Van Vorst, author of The Woman Who Toils, has been investiga- 
ting the home and factory life of the children who labor. Her forthcoming articles 
will describe conditions that it should not be possible to find in a Christian land. 


Humors of Far Western Life 


Emerson Hough and Pat Garrett, the famous sheriff of wilder days, have been 
making a horseback tour of their old stamping-grounds, and Mr. Hough, as 
secretary of the expedition, tells some capital stories of the palmy days of the cow- 
boy and the ‘‘ bad man.’’ 


William Allen White 


Mr. White’s sketches of our neighbors have been so much liked that they will 
be continued. When this series is concluded Mr. White will go into winter 
quarters in Washington and tell Post readers about national affairs of real 


interest. Arthur Train’s Legal Stories 


When you talk with a Public Prosecutor in a great city you talk with a man 
who is in daily touch with as many types of humanity as that city contains. That 
is what makes Mr. Train’s stories so real and conyincing, and enables him to write of 
a millionaire clubman or an expert safe cracker with equal realism. The romance 
of the law courts is cleverly brought out in the stories and articles he has been 
writing for Post readers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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«« This Grand 
Safety 


Burner’? 


Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace 
for heat. Radiate like a base burner 
from sides, bottom, top. Cannot ex- 
plodeas Wick does not enter oil fount. 
The only Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner. Note con- 
struction as shown above: 
A—Flame Spreader; B—Air 


side Wick Tube; C— 
mace inside Wick Tube; 


AG ARES A RS 


; E—Outside Casing 
to Burner; F—Air Space be- 
tween Fount and Outer Casing; 
G— Fount for Oil; H— Feed 


Pipe; I—Shield resting on top of 
Fount with airspaceunderneath. 


10 DAYS 


free trial 
Free from Cost 


If your dealer does not handle 
them, mail postal card bearing 
address and we will send cata- 
log and prices, showing how 
you can have one of our heaters 
placed in your home free of cost 
fur a 10 days’ trial. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. 14, Jackson, Mich., U. S. A, 
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New Knowledge 


Unique plans and novel form make possible 


the prompt and adequate presentation of 
NEW KNOWLEDGE, in every phase of the 
world’s progress, in 


The Ideal Cyclopedia 


beyond what is possible in the clumsyformsand 
by antiquated methods of other Cyclopedias. 
It is one of the largest and latest of American 
Cyclopedias at about one-third customary 
cost; the only handy-volume Cyclopedia. 
Payments easiest of any. Circulars free. 


New Edition Now Ready 


Full set sent prepaid to your own home for 
six days’ examination before you buy. Re- 
volving Book Case, or World Atlas and 
Gazetteer free to early buyers who mention 
this magazine. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher 
Bible House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., New York City 


Exclusive Local Agents Wanted 


Which Cyclopedia? — 


Old Cyclo- 
mention this 


Special bargains in all of them. 
pedias exchanged; write; 
magazine, 


CYCLOPEDIA EXCHANGE, 47 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


The Closet with a slant. The only closet in harmony 
with the natural laws of Physiology and Hygiene. 
Free Book E explains fully. Send for it. 

The Naturo Company, Salem, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Jabez the Third 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘‘the five gentlemen sitting here own or con- 
trol over two-thirds of the stock of the P. 
and Q., so that the opinion and authority 
of the ‘majority’ can be easily obtained!” 

To use Jabez’s own words as afterward 
uttered, this speech “‘made them sit up 
straight on their hindlegs and beg!”” Mr. 
Fiske spoke at once: 

‘Mr. Waldron, might we ask that you 
withdraw a few minutes while we discuss 
this matter?” 

‘Certainly, sir.’ And Jabez ‘‘with- 
drew,” glad of the opportunity to stretch 
his legs and lungs and do a little ‘‘discuss- 
ing’ with himself. The ‘‘few minutes” 
passed, and a few more doubled and multi- 
plied themselves before P. Taylor Brown 
appeared and summoned him. The ‘‘dis- 
cussion”’ had evidently been strenuous, for 
all the members of the committee seemed 
heated; the air was blue with cigar-smoke, 
and even the Pecksniffian face of Mr. Fiske 
showed signs of irritation. 

“Mr. Waldron,” said the president, ‘‘we 
have discussed this matter thoroughly and 
feel that, under its sudden presentation, we 
would not be justified in making any propo- 
sition to you until we had had a reasonable 
time to verify your offer and make some 
calculations and estimates ourselves. We 
think, therefore, that it would be better to 
postpone a definite offer for, say, a week or 
ten days. This, as you will allow, is only 
a reasonable request, and, of course, Mr. 
Waldron, you understand that this com- 
pany’’—he was mechanically drifting into 
the ‘“‘majority’”’ phrase when he luckily 
remembered his previous experience with 
Jabez and lamely concluded—‘‘has every 
intention of dealing liberally with you in 
this matter!” 

The above speech was a euphemistic 
transcription of Mr. Fiske’s summary at the 
end of the ‘‘discussion’’: ‘‘Gentlemen, to 
use a slang term, this young Waldron has 
us, at this minute, ‘hands down,’ and the 
only thing we can do is to see if we can get 
breathing time on it. If we can, I think we 
might be able to ‘skid his wheel’ a little.” 

As the president’s speech went on Jabez’s 
jaw clinched, and when it was ended he 
spoke quietly and respectfully, but the men 
listening to him were no. fools and they 
realized before he had finished that delay 
was hopeless. 

“T regret, Mr. Adams, that I cannot 
allow any further time for consideration on 
this matter. If I leave this car without this 
matter being favorably and satisfactorily 
concluded with the P. and Q., it will be 
to go to the telegraph office and wire the 
A. and B. that their offer is accepted.” 

Consternation sat on five countenances 
at this speech. Mr. Fiske was the first one 
to gather his wits. 

“Well, Mr. Waldron, this is rather a per- 
emptory action on your part toward a road 
that is your connecting one and has always 
been friendly with and to the B. V.; but, of 
course, we recognize that you have a right 
to act as you please in your part of the 
matter, although it seems to me, as a busi- 
ness proposition—putting aside entirely 
the affiliations between our company and 
the B. V.—that you should really allow us 
some time to turn around.” 

‘* And be tied up in expensiveand unlegal 
litigation, as the Black River people were 
when they allowed you time to ‘turn 
around’? No, Mr. Fiske, you will pardon 
my se speaking, but if anything of that 
kind is to be tried you will try it on the 
A. and B.!” 

The president spoke quickly, for Mr. 
Fiske, at this retort, showed signs of losing 
his famous urbanity. 

“Mr. Waldron, as you seem to have had 
an offer from the A. and B., why not let us 
know what it is, and we can, possibly, make 
that a basis of negotiations or agreement 
which will prevent the necessity of such 
sudden and, to my idea, unwise action 
toward a friendly company.” 

“‘T cannot give you the terms of the offer 
of the A. and B. for two reasons, Mr. Adams. 
One is that they are private and confiden- 
tial, the other is that the terms and condi- 
tions with the A. and B. would be no 
criterion of what I would accept from your 
company.” 

The tone and phrasing of this remark 
gave no indication of which company would 
be favored, but the words suggested a be- 
lated idea to the lawyer. 

“Then, evidently, Mr. Waldron, you 
have a proposition to submit to us?” 


Who Shall 
Own America? 


“Not the Corporation 
But the Citizen” 


“Not Criticism 
But Construction” 


JUDGE GROSSCUP 


Answers: 


“The people of this country must be 
brought back into the ownership of 
the country. The nation must have its 
hand not simply in the guidance but in 
the construction of the corporations.” 


Do you live on salary or wages? If you do, you may want to stand 
behind Judge Grosscup’s demand for the actual control of the corporations 
by the people. Read his practical and inspiring article in 


The Christmas Number of the 


von AMERICAN ,,, 
“ MAGAZINE ™ 


For 30 Years Leslie’s Monthly 


It is a holiday inspiration crowded with features, packed with pictures. 
= 


Read the most thrilling chapters of ‘‘PRISONERS,”’ the new novel by Mary 
Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘RED POTTAGE.”’ They are wonderful reading, 


Send your dollar to-day for complete subscription for 1906 
and receive FREE the November and December numbers. Then 
you will secure the two complete novels, ‘‘PRISONERS,’’ the 
most stirring serial of the day, and the splendid adventure novel 
which follows it, ‘‘THE MYSTERY,’’ by Stewart Edward White 
(author of the ‘‘BLAZED TRAIL,’’ ‘*THE FOREST,” etc.), and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, beside 100 really first rate short stories. 
The magazine represents the very best in American life to-day. . 


Send for the Beautiful, Illustrated Prospectus--FREE 
COLVER PUBLISHING HOUSE (Frank Leslie’s), 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Irving’s TRICK GAME Aanp FORTUNE TELLING TOP 


A veritable WIZARD for entertainment 
Instructive, Interesting and Amusing, Artistic in design. Finished in bright colors. 


Mechanically perfect in construction. Prac- / 
tically indestructible. Operated by a child. Spins on either end 5 to 6 minutes” 


it. A Fortune teller, etc. Briefly, it is two Tops or a heavy metal disc made to revolve — 
within the Top proper, which by friction drives the outer Top when released. Anarrow 
points to numbers on a nickel-plated flange. One Top invariably calls for more, wil 
Complete Outfit with illustrated directions and fortune tell- 
Not yet in stores. 


which to play the games. 


ing chart, sent postpaid for 30c. or 4 for $1.00. Stamps acceptable. 
Sold only by WIZARD NOVELTY COMPANY, 1007 S. Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can be handled while in motion. An unlimited number of games can bs pare with b, ) 
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toa SE Cost,” #300 and upward. 
imple time at all ports for side trips—17¢ 1-2. days in. 
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To the WEST INDIES 


By the ‘* PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 
oor LEAVING NEWYORK 90500 eee 
Jan. 15, 1906, Duration 19 days : Cost $125 and upward 
"Feb. 6, Duration 26 days ; Cost $175 und upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 days: Cost $150 and upward 
“Cruise inclades Venezuela: Peek ci has ie ee 
SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, - 
SPRING AND WINTER MONTHS ee 
By the “ Priusesgin Vietoria Luise” and * Meteor?” 
From New York to the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic Seas-- Cruises inthe Mediterranean and 
riatic Seas and to Egypt and the Holy Land.” 
The duration of these Cruises varies from 14 to 33. 
Days, and the Cost 3 from 375'to 8176 and upward, 
Complete Itinéraries and Hlustrated Booklets’ 
rill be sent promptly to any address upon applic 
tion to the = ee : 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
$7 Broadway 1229 Walnut St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
901 Olixe 


_ William Allen White 


_ tells in December McClure’s 
what Folk has done for 
Missouri. Folk is the leaven 
_ that is awakening a common- 
| wealth, but ‘“‘McClure’s is 
| the leaven that is quickening 
_anation.’”’ Folk, LaFollette 
| and Jerome are the logical 
| Saag of Steffens’ Shame of 

ities and Tarbell’s Stand- 


ferd Oil. 
Ten cents is little for one 


number. $1.00 is less for 


elve numbers. 


S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23rd Street 


ew Protector 


Revolver a 
_ Compact — Durable — Effective ~¢ 
‘ee Protector revolver is absolutely safe. 
impossible to accidentally discharge 
Calibre Ex. S.R.F.7 shot. Can be carried in the hand 


attracting attention. Indispensable to merchants, ex- 
k messengers and police officers. 


Rubber Sides, $2.50; Pearl Sides, $4.00 
3c. for 48-page Illustrated Catalog and large Bargain list. 
J. GODFREY COMPANY, 4 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


100.000 BOOKS 
_ There are at least 1000 books now in print that we can supply 
and wholesale prices. Our Bargain Catalogue of Library 
id Holiday books and English Importations at discounts 
a all the way up to 75 per cent. sent free on application. 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


WHY NOT LEARN 


<SIGN DAINTING? 


Wy, 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
raged field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours 
_ 1s the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept, B, Detroit, Mich. 
* Oldest and largest School of its kind."” 
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“You will hardly call it a ‘proposition,’ 
Mr. Fiske,” replied Jabez, mie felt that 
that eminent attorney had slipped the 
button off his foil, and, therefore, took the 
button from his own. ‘‘You will probably 
phrase it asa ‘demand’! Yes, I have fixed 
the minimum that I would take from the 
P. and Q. for what I have offered them.” 

““Wouldn’t it have been better to have so 
stated in the first place, sir, and have saved 
us time and trouble?” 

“Hardly, Mr. Fiske. Your appointment 
for this meeting was in response to my re- 
quest for an amended and improved propo- 
sition over the one brought by Mr. Waters, 
and besides, sir, I think that we now under- 
stand each other better than if my proposi- 
tion had been made at the beginning, and 
that you will fully realize that the proposi- 
tion I will present to you is final and com- 
plete: that it admits of no discussion or 
amendment. Here it is.’”’ He pulled out 
the two legal-looking papers and handed 
one to Mr. Fiske with the remark: “ Per- 
haps it would be better to glance over it 
first, Mr. Fiske, and then read it aloud.” 
Mr. Fiske ‘‘glanced”’ and turned with a 
rather bitter smile to Jabez: ‘“‘You have 
good counsel, and the matter has evidently 
been well considered!” 

*“You recognize the ‘ear-marks’? Yes, 
the counsel was the best obtainable in the 
United States, as you have realized. It 
doesn’t pay in such matters to have any- 
thing but the best—and the matter has 
been under consideration for over twenty- 
five years.” 

“This matter?” 

“The germs of it. Now, perhaps you had 
better read it aloud.” 

The faces of the committee became grave 
as the reading proceeded. When the end 
was reached there was a perceptible air of 
relief that there were no more “‘and pro- 
vided’s.”’ 

“‘T understand you to say, Mr. Waldron, 
that the ‘cléture’ has been applied to dis- 


cussion on this document and its provi- 


sions?’’ 

““Ves, Mr. Adams.” 

‘*Might we ask the favor of another with- 
drawal on your part, that we may talk over 
this privately? We will make it short.” 
There was a tinge of sarcasm in the presi- 
dent’s tone as he made the request. 

Jabez retreated, to spend the longest 
fifteen minutes of his life. If they refused— 
it still left hom a rich man and with an 
assured position, but it would take the 
edge off his grandfather’s rehabilitation 
and his own revenge on the P. and Q. and 
its president. But they would not—could 
not—dare not afford to refuse, with the 
alternative of the A. and B.’s possession 
staring them in the face. So he returned 
to meet them with an imperturbable face. 

“Mr. Waldron, we have decided’’— 
Jabez’s pulse stopped for a beat or two— 
‘‘we have decided to accept this proposi- 
tion as you have it in this document. We 
fully realize that we have been caught 
napping, and the only thing we can con- 
gratulate ourselves on is that so able an 
opponent is one no longer.”’ The old pres- 
ident was a ‘‘game”’ loser. ; 

‘“Thank you, sir. Here is a duplicate of 
the paper you have. I understand that 
Mr. Taylor is a notary. Will you kindly 
have Mr. Fiske and him compare them? 
We can then formally sign and acknowl- 
edge them.” 

While Fiske and Taylor rapidly ran over 
the papers the president said : 

“You said that this matter—which seems 
recent—had been under advisal for over 
twenty-five years, Mr. Waldron. Will you 
explain that, please? You see, we would 
like to know the genesis of our property.” 

“T gaid ‘the germs of it,’ Mr. Adams. 
My foster-father—my father and mother 
died when I was very young—discovered 
the coal in those hills before I was born. 
He was somewhat conversant with rail- 
roading, having been the original and only 
station agent at Belleport. He was devoted 
to my grandfather and always believed— 
as I do—that he was very hardly treated 
in the matter of the B. V. My foster-father 
was also devoted to the interest of the 
B. V.; he believed, as I do also—you will 
excuse my frankness; it is necessary in 
order that you understand the story—he 
believed, as I do, that the P. and Q. made 
a hard and dishonest bargain when it built 
the B. V. and sold it to the city and others, 
and he devoted his whole life—as I have 
so far—to clearing my grandfather’s name 
and ‘getting even’ with the P. and Q. 

“The coal gave him the means ;f he recog- 
nized its future value in itself and the value 


Trade-Mark 
stampedjon sole 


ASL 


REGISTERED 


“Lets the Child’s Foot 
Grow as it Should” 


Made in Black Kid, Box and 
Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
Strong, durable Oak soles. A 
pliable, neat and reliable shoe. 
None genuine unless stamped 
Educator on sole. Fducator 
Rubbers fit Educator Shoes. 
SIZES 

First Steps (tan or black kid) 

2 to 6 


Infants’ ... 5 to 8, 
Child’s 8% to 11, 
Misses’ . . . 11% to 2, 
Girls’ (box or black kid) 
2% to 6, 2.50 
Boys’ (not Pat. Colt) 1 to 5%, 

Boys’ Box Cf., Ex. High Cut 
1 to 5%, 
By mail, 25c. extra. 
Educators also Made for Men 

and Women. 
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We make shoes for every member of the family in our seven 
large factories, including the famous ‘All America ’’ $3.50 and 
$4.00 Shoe. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Room for 5 Toes. Broad RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


‘Tread. Med. Sole — 17 Hi 
\ E gh Street BOSTON, MASS. 
\ A Shoe Without an Equal Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation, 


EDUCATOR 
_ way WRONG 
way 


| 


Pinched Toes, Corns, Bun- 
ions, Deformed Feet. 


HOW TO MU SIC LES at your home. For a limited time we will give 
SO N S F REE free, for advertising purposes, 96 music lessons 

GET on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 
Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, to he paid for as needed). We teach by mail 


only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had heard of you before.’ Write to-day. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 225, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


How to Get 


This Christmas Gift Free 


This Modern Atlas of the World sells regularly for $5.00. It con- 
tains more than 100 maps in colors. There is a map of each State, 
territory and country. It gives the population of all cities of importance. 
This invaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10x13 inches in size. 
We will send it to you without charge, as a Christmas present, if you 
mail us your order promptly for a set of the New American Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary. ‘This great reference work — which is an Encyclo- 
pedia and Dictionary combined—is a set of books you need daily in 
your home and office, because it is the 


Newest and Best Reference Work 


The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is up-to-date 

in every particular; this revised edition was printed in July, 

1905. It is absolutely reliable. As a dictionary it defines 

25,000 more words than any other dictionary. As an 

encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects— and this vast array of articles covers the whole 

field of human knowledge. It should be the corner-stone of your library, for no matter 

how small or large your collection of books may be, or what your trade or occupation is, 
you will need this invaluable reference work every day. 


The Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 


Hon. John W. Goff, Recorder of New g 
York, says: “*To the student and man of § 
busy life, the advantage of finding, em- 
braced in one work, the best features of 
an Encyclopedia and Dictionary is incal- 
culable.” 


5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall. 


5,000 Large Pages 


Thousands of pictures. 


250,000 Words 


every one accurately defined. 


50,000 Articles 


embracing all subjects. 


The Price is One-Third 


the price of any other reference work. Fifty cents 
after examination and $1.50 a month for a few 
months is all it will cost you to get the New 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary, if you are in 
time to secure a set of the introductory edition. 
There are less than 200 sets remaining. 


Sets in Library Binding 


The volumes are bound in handsome half-leather | and we will pay 
binding, durable as well as attractive. They arean | return charges. 
ornament to any book-shelf. The $5.00 Atlas will | You run no 
be given free with sets ordered before Christmas. | risk. We pay 
Remember that this magnificent Atlas will cost you all express 
nothing. In addition to reducing the price of the | charges. 
Dictionary from $56.00 to $19.50 — payable in easy 
monthly payments— we give you the Atlas with- 
out charge. This low-priced offer is limited to this 
special edition, now almost closed out. Order 
to-day, before it is too late. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


You Pay Nothing Now 


We send a complete set with the 
Atlas, free for your examina- 
tion. If you like the books and 
the Atlas, send 50 cents in 
seven days and $1.50 a 
month thereafter, until our 
special closing out price 
of $19.50 is paid. If 
you don’t like them, 
return them to us 


S.E.P. 
11-25. 


J. A. HILL 
&CO. 


New York 


Send me for exami- 

nation, express charges 

prepaid, a set of the New 

American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary in half-leather 

binding (regular price, $56.00). 

If satisfactory I agree to pay 50 
cents im 7 days and $1.50 a month 
until your special price of $19.50 is 
paid. It is understood that I am to 
get a $5.00 Atlas free with tlfe set. If 
not satisfied I will return them in 7 days. 


Where we have no agent, we | 
make a Special $1.00 Offer |} | 


(East of Nevada) 
TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH 


| Jones’ 2" Sausage 


we will send you, upon receipt of 
$1.00, 5 lbs. of our famous “‘ Little 
Pig’’ sausage, express prepaid, and 
with the privilege of having your 
money back if you are not satisfied. 


This isa special offer—the $1.00 barely pays 
for the sausage, the packing and the express 
charges. ; 

Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausage is entirely home- 
made from the choicest selections of home- 
raised little pig pork. It is absolutely pureand 
unadulterated, and is made in the good old- 
fashioned way. It makesa breakfast that will 
bring back to many the life of years ago on the 
farm, and will dispel the idea of those who 
have long siuce thought that the delicate flavor 
of the old-time sausages and buckwheat cakes 
was due to childhood’s appetite. 


Among our regular customers are:— 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Mr. George W. 
Perkins, Mr. John W. Gates, Mr. H.N. 
Higginbotham, and many others. 


Send your order or write for booklet to-day. 
Jones’ Dairy Farm 


Box 605, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Pure Country Food Products 
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Slightly used 


Typewriters 


Thousands of machines, a// /eading makes, in use 
only long enough to insure smooth-running adjustment, 
$10 to $55. We are the largest handlers of slightly- 
used typewriters in the world and offer guaranteed rare 
bargains such as no other house can approach. | 
Special— 2300 abso/ute/y new Visible Sholes machines, 
built to sell for $100— our price while they last, $45. 


Machines shipped for your examination 
and approval to any point in United States. 


We rent all makes of machines at $3 a month and up. 


at Less than 
Half Price 


FRE E—Send today for our big catalog list of rare | 
typewriter bargains. Down’t buyuntil you see it, Write 
today before our big clearing sale closes. Special offer 
to agents. Big discount on typewriter supplies. 


Rockwell=-Barnes Company 
360 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Calendar Desk 


Free to Business Men 


_ ‘*¥Y and E’’ Pad Calendar for the new year 
is ready. Send in your request on your busi- — 
ness or professional fy 

Stationery, 


| 


also secure 
one by send- 
ing 10c @ 
(stamps or 
Silver). 


Address Box P., 
YAWMAN & ERBE 
MFS. CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


STE AE hey 
. 

S Straight ? 

ousands of well-dressed men 

trousers set trim and 


forms. 


finish 


cannot be de- 
al authorities com- 
1em1 in the highest terms. 
lustratecl book, self-1neas- 
urement chart and many testimo- 
nials mailed sealed free, 


The Alison Co., Dept.F-2, Buffalo,N.Y, 
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| it would be to any railroad controlling it, 
| and he started then to control both. Land 
| in those barren hills was cheap in those 


days, and every cent he could save he put 
into coal-land in my name. When I was 
quite young he was left a large sum of money 
by a relative in Scotland, but this fact he 
kept quiet and put the money into the stock 
of the B. V. wherever he could lay his hands 
on it; into more coal-lands and into long, 
year-by-year options on many thousands of 
acres more. 

‘“When I was about sixteen he told me all 
this and started me on the railroad part. 
I had grown up a railroad baby, for I was 
‘raised’ and lived in the depot, and from 
the day he told me this I devoted my whole 
life to railroad work, and especially to 
railroad building. 

‘‘ About this time I made a friend of the 
city attorney who had been instrumental 
in legally ruining my grandfather and who 
has since felt that he had—in excess of zeal 
for the city—overdone the matter. I 
found him a true friend, and my foster- 
father, feeling the need of advice and aid in 
our plan, laid it fully before him. He had 
been a favorite student in the office of the 
legal firm who drew up those documents, 
and he went to them and put the whole 
affair to the senior member, his friend. If 
you will remember, Mr. Adams, the P. and 
Q. beat that firm in the suit of ‘Jason vs. 
the P. and Q.,’ and beat them —you remem- 
ber it, Mr. Fiske—on a rather unprofessional 
technicality. 

‘““They,therefore,threw themselves bodily 
into our fight, laid out a plan of campaign, 


, arranged all our legal business and have 


since advised us at every step. 

““Three of the members of our railroad 
committee have been on it since it was 
formed. They were personal friends of my 
foster-father and men of ample means as 
country people go. On the land which had 
been bought I found fine limestone and 
some iron ore, so a company was formed — 
The Eagle Mining Company —to mine these 
and deliver them to Belleport. Doepp, 
Chanler & Evans drew up the charter with 
an eye to future railroad use, and two 
clients of theirs, a member of the State 
Senate and a member of the lower House, 
put it quietly through. You may probably 
locate them, as you did your best to defeat 
them some ten years ago, because they had 
defeated that New Holland ‘grab-bill’ of 
the P. and Q.; you didn’t defeat them, but 
they had memories! 

“Well, the Eagle Company made money 
on its lime and ore, and the money went 
into more coal-land and into rights-of-way, 
until we felt we controlled the situation and 
that the time was ripe for action. . 

“Then I opened up negotiations with the 
A. and B. and contrived that you should 
hear of it in the right way. And I guess 
that’s all.” 

While he had been speaking the others 
had closely listened and with varying 
emotions. Mr. Fiske had stopped his ‘‘com- 
paring” and drawn closer, and a dead 
silence had been maintained as the story 


| was told in a simple, quiet way by the 


“country-looking”’ young fellow. 

There was quite a silence when he had 
finished, but that was finally broken by 
Waters, who said again, in a wondering 
tone: 

“And you’re only twenty-six!” 


Storm Warnings 


ji loses people imagine that the work of 
the Weather Bureau consists chiefly 
in the publication of daily forecasts. Such, 
however, is far from being the case, that 
business being merely incidental to. meteor- 
ological investigation and the study of 
storms and other such phenomena. The 
main usefulness of the institution lies in its 
ability to give timely warnings of frosts, 
storms and floods. By sending out advance 


| information of an approaching frost, it may 


enable growers of crops to protect them in 
one way or another, while proper notifica- 
tion of an imminent hot or cold wave may 
be of the greatest value to shippers of perish- 


| able produce. 


It has happened on many an occasion 
that immense loss of property and even of 
lives has been prevented by cautioning 
mariners to hold their vessels in port on ac- 
count of a coming hurricane. At the pres- 
ent time the Weather Bureau is devoting 
much attention to the exploration of the 
upper air—to some extent by means of kites 
which are made to carry self-recording ther- 
mometers and barometers. 


| Am the Paint Man 


November 25, 1 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try —6 Months’ Time to Pay 


AM the paint 
man. 

J havea new way 
of manufacturing 
and selling paints. 
It’s unique — it’s 
better. rE 

Before my plan 
was invented paint 
was sold in two ways 
—either ready-mixed 
or the ingredients 
were bought and mixed by the painter. 

Ready-mixed paint settles on the shelves, 
forming a sediment at the bottom of the 
can. 

The mineral in ready-mixed paint, when 
standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. The 
oil is the very life of all paints. 

Paint made by the painter cannot be prop- 
erly made on account of lack of the heavy 
mixing machine. 

My paint is unlike any other paint in the 
world. read 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans with 
the very day it is made stamped on each can by 
my factory inspector. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Iship my pigment — which is white lead, zinc, 
drierand coloring matter freshly ground, after order 
is received —— in separate cans, and in another can I 
ship my Oilo, which is pure old process linseed oil, 
the kind that you used to buy years ago before the 
paint manufacturers, to cheapen the cost of paint, 
worked in adulterations. 


I sell my paint direct from my factory to user 
at my very low factory price; you pay no dealer or 
middleman profits. 

I pay the freight on six gallons or over. 


NOTE.—My 8 Year Guarantee Backed 
by $50,000 Bond. 


Guarantee. 


My paint is so good that I make this won-_ 
derfully fair test offer: F 

When you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use two full gallons —that will cover — 
600 square feet of wall —two coats. 

If, after you have used that much of my | 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it in |# 
every detail, you can return the remainder of ) 
your order and the two gallons will not cost you I 
one penny. Th 

No other paint manufacturer ever made | 
such a liberal offer. = 

It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
put up in the best way, that I can make this | 
offer. 

I go even further. : P 

I sell all of my paint on six months’ time 
if desired, 

This gives you an opportunity to pai 
your buildings when they need it, and pay for | 
the paint at your convenience. 

Back of my paint stands my Eight Year, 
officially signed, iron-clad 


This is the longest and most lib- " 
eral guarantee ever put ona paint, | 

For further particulars regarding | 
my plan of selling, and complete color — 
card of all colors, send a postal to © 
O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. : 

I will send my paint book — the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published — absolutely free. Also my 
instruction book entitled‘‘ This Little 
Book Tells How To Paint ’’ and copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 

The Paint 
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Tourist Slee 


A postal to F. 
Chicago, will bri 


CALIFORNIA 


The traveler’s visions of Cali- 
fornia’s grandeur are enhanced 
incomparable service 
delights 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Most luxurious in every appoint- 
ment ; unequaled in speed, safety 


senger Station, Chicago, 8 p. m. 


and 10.25 p. m. 


those who 
rfectly-equipped 


; electric lighted 
Leaves Union Pas- 


pers at 6.05 p. m, 


AS Miller sG-5 Pac. 
ng full information free. 


hustler wanted in every 
town to sell the CLEVELAND 
Hydro-Carbon light; the ONLY 
ites practical, and absolutely safe gasoline 
light made. Brighterthanelectricity. Safer 
than oil. Costs less. Sells on sight. Big 
chance for good s 


MECHANICAL 
DRAFTSMEN 


\ 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 
page handbook (FREE) describing our Mechanical Drawing course, and 0 
60 other courses, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steamand Civil Enginee: 
Architecture, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, 


and when you buy them 


EAT SQUABS 


Plymouth Rock squabs, 

are the largest and bes' 
squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sel 

“4 high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Ro 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- . 


ized the industry. Our birds this year are better ‘ 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if \ 
hi have had it, ask for new printed matter. = 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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‘ 


LARGE SALARIES. Send for free booklet, ‘* Comm We 
Illustrating” ; tells how we teach illustrating by mail. \ 


The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. | 


at Armour Institu 
Technology, Chicag 


IT’S 
VERY SIMPLE 

this safety principle of ours which has made 
our business the largest of its kind in the world— 
about equal to the sales of a/ other American 
revolvers combined. Our exclusive patented 
Safety Lever is responsible for the absolute safety of 


’ Iver Johnson 


. Safety Automatic Revolvers 


This lever is entirely inoperative except when in response to pressure on the 
trigger ; it is raised and receives the revolver hammer’s blow, which it 
transmits to the firing pin and a discharge follows. That’s why you can 


‘¢Hammer the Hammer’”’ 


or, if you haven’t a hammer handy, drop it, bang it on the table, 
throw it against the wall—any way the result is the same, no discharge. 


‘‘SHOTS,’’ Our Free Booklet, tells you “why,” and gives good and sufficient reasons 
why the Iver Johnson Revolver is accurate and reliable; a child can understand 
its language. Write for it and we'll also send our handsome catalogue. 


HAMMER, $5 HAMMERLESS, $6 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
dealers everywhere. Look for our full name on 
the barrel and the Owl’s Head on the grip. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York OFFIcE: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles 
and Single Barrel Shotguns. 


\ 


, elightful profession, quickly and easily 
| learned. Pays well. Good positions se- 
cured for graduates. Only college of 
tography in the world. Terms easy, 
id living inexpensive. Write 
r our beautifully illustrated 
alogue. Address 
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Rat | 
Bis-Kit 
‘*Gets them 
all.’’ 


Packed in boxes, 
ready fur use. 


Has cleaned out the worst 
infested ‘“‘rat-holes.’”’ Rats 
and mice leave choicest food 
and grain forit. Dry, clean; 
never leaves a mark. 
At Druggists — 15 cents a box 
If yours hasn’tit,send us 25c. 
for one box or 60c, for three 
boxes, express prepaid. 
(J. H. MAIDEN, Montreal, 
Agent for Canada.) 


The Rat-Biscuit Co. 
Dept. 10. Springfield, O. 
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Your Youngster would like it for Xmas F 


and fun there’s nothing like the 


Patent mn Irish Mail 


applied for. Ze “ls geared’? 


4 brings all muscles into play. 


: Scientific American 
MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, N. Y. 


RANCH OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


Y 12-inch wheels. 
“Can't upset.” 


— = Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 
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EVENING POST 


5000 on Nov. Ist 


to the 326 persons who during the month of October 
sent the largest number of subscriptions for 


he Saturday Evening 
he Ladies’ Home Journal 


The same amount—$5000— in addition to a liberal commission will be 
‘ paid Zach Month until next June, 1906, to those sending subscriptions. 


No expense. No previous experience 
Just write for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


exercise 


Asmart, sporty, speedy hand car; 


@/ child’s automobile, rulber-tired, 
very strong. Absolutely safe. 
Built on hygienic lines. For girls 
or boys. If your dealer hasn't the 
Irish Mail, order direct from 
us. Write for booklet, FREE. 


ic 254 Irish MailSt., Anderson, Ind. 


FRONT VIEW 


coca ficients 
BACK VIN. 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. 1t affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. Ifhedoesn’t f 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos, 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit 
from birth to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 271 Madison Street, Chicago 


'Deal Direct With 
The Factory 


and save agent’s profits 
and commissions. Geta 
machine fresh from 
the shop auc backed 
by the maker’s 
guarantee. 


Rebuilt 
Fay-Sholes 
Typewriters 


are as good as 
money and 
skill can 
produce, 
finished in 
dark brown 
enam = fe riped - 
with gold; all work- 

ing parts nickel plated; Guaranteed 
standard keyboard with one shift; run light and 
easy; fastest machine made— have won first place 
in every public speed contest since 1898 —takes 
paper 9%, ins. wide and writes a line 74% ins. long 
— built for hard use and long service — fully guar- 
anteed — better than the kind you have been try- 
ing and paying $100.00 for to agents. We sell by 
mail and deliver by express — no other way. 


Price F. 0. B. Chicago $57.50 cash, or 
$62.00 on easy payments of $10.00 down 
and $6.50 per month without interest. 


It won’t cost you anything to find out all about 
them if, you don’t buy, and if you do buy and are 
not satisied you can return the typewriter 
and get your money back promptly. 

Send today for sample of two-color writing 
and handsome 32-p. book. 


FAY-SHOLES FACTORY 


107 Rees Street, Chicago 


A FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 


bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions —no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolutecommand. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose —and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928-73 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago 


E PAG S (j U Strongest in 
the World 
Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and 
has four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. sq. 
hard pine butted, registered 1620 Ibs. before part- 
ing). Used by the best mechanics and manufac- 
turers the world over. Invaluable in household 
use, for Furniture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, 
and wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 1-oz. 
bottle or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c. if your dealer hasn't our line. 
LE PAGH’S PHOTO PASTE 
2.0z. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
Le PAGEH’S MUCILAGE without 
2-oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. This Label. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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From San Francisco : 
to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines 


- s Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from i 
PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., San Francisco, Cal. oy 


R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 
Baltimore Boston 
Baltimore and Hanover 170 Washington St. 


Chicago 


New York 
120 Jackson Boulevard 


St. Louis 
1 Broadway — 349 Broadway 


Philadelphia Syracuse Hamburg, Germany London, Englan 
903 Olive St. 632 Chestaut St. 511 Pennsylvania Ave. 212 W. Washington St. 


Washington 

Amerikanans, Ferdinandstrasse 49 Leadenhall 

| 

NOTE —Since the above advertisement was made, the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. has made a NEW “quickest Trans-Pacific passage,”’ with the ‘‘ Siberia”’—a sister ship of\the ‘‘Korea,”’ former holder of the record. 
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Type E, 4-cylinder Runabout Two ps issengers only. No tonneau can be attached. 12 “ Franklin 


horse-power.”’ Four-cylinder, air-cooled engine. Wheel base 81146 
inches. Force-feed oiler on the dash. Change lever placed inside car and forward. 1, Ate pounds. Com- 
bination ironing for canopy, cape or victoria top and glass front. 40 miles an hour. $1, 40. 0 f. 0. b. Syracuse. 
Full head- and tail-light equipment. 


The only car of its kind. The most luxurious of its type. For those who 
want high quality, speed, style, and the economy of good service. 

In material and w orkmanship it equals the highest- priced touring car. 
Because of Franklin air-cooling, it is always instantly. ready; never over- heats 
and never freezes. 

Its light weight, strength, flexibility and high power make it the speediest 
and ablest of runabouts. 

The difference between ‘‘Franklin horse-power’’ and 
‘¢horse-power’’ is the difference between Dan Patch 
and a cart-horse. When you buy, remember that. 
Four-cylinder Runabout Four= and Six-cylinder Touring Cars 
Send for Books 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG 


. CO., Syracuse; N: Y. 47 A. Ev A ae 
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COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES  B=tuvistcots 


Clothes of America 


XIX 


“Collegian” Clothes possess 
decided features of good taste 
in so many important details 
that any man who cares partic- 
ularly for perfect style, com- 
bined with points of refinement 
in the character of his apparel, 
will readily appreciate the pro- 
nounced superiority of these 
typical college clothes. 


Before we introduced “Colle- 
glan” fashions to you there 


XXX 
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ba werenogarmentsin all America 
2) with so much real style to them. 
>\ The manner in which they fit, 
ot the improved appearance which 
BY they give to every wearer, are 

y things you will-best.appreciate 
rai if you will call on-your dealer 
pt and ask him to show youeithera 
i suit or an overcoat of this make. 
~» “Collegian” Clothes are decid- 
beet edly anew departure in ready- 
bt to-wear apparel, and for your 


own sake you should ask some 
reliable clothier of your city to 
show you one of these suits or 
overcoats, whichever you are in 
need of, Prices 


$12.00 to $25.00 


Full dress and tuxedo suits of 
pronounced elegance, rich silk 
lining, the newest cut of the sea- 
son, at 


$28.00 to $40.00 


Send for our beautiful style 
book which shows you all the 
fashions of the hour; a little 
album of good style, richly illus- 
trated. Mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


DRS 


COPYRIGHT 1905, BY DAVID ADLER & BONS CLOTHING co, 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Makers of Nobby Clothes—MILWAUKEE 
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is best fo buy. 
quality of materials used. 
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Made to last a lifetime. 


furniture made. 
U.S. Government. 


Unequalled in its beautiful design, honesty of workmanship and 

The leather will not crack, peel , 
or wear shabby, which distinguishes it from nine-tenths of the leather 
The Spring work is same as specified by the 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Do 

not be persuaded to buy any furniture offered as just as 
g good and on which the dealer makes an extra profit. 


en at cet ai le 


Established 1880. 


the most handy and 
useful present you can 
think of. It never 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
eg St. James Building, NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 


parry BROS 


a simple, beautiful 
and always ready pen 
that won’t ink her 


fails to please. 


The Ideal Clip- 
Cap grips the 
pocket and so 
prevents loss. 
It is made of 
German Silver 
and costs 
25 cents 
extra. 


Ol LPs 


only fountain pen 


which is wholly satisfactory as a 
writing instrument; 
one worth considering as a Christmas gift. 
A genuine Waterman’s Ideal has the word 
““Tdeal’’ in a globe stamped on the penas above. 
Prices $2.50 and upward. For sale by all dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


8 School St., Boston. 160 State St., Chicago. 


hence the only 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 


fingers. 


We also make 
on order 
solid 14-kt gold 
Clips $2.00; 
rolled gold 
plate $1.00; 
and Sterling 
silver 

50 cents. 


L. E. Waterman Co. of Coa Limited, 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
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TNHE roll of the na- 
ii tional anthem died 
away and the veter- 
r stood with bowed 
eads while the chaplain 
ronounced the benedic- 
on. Then the color- 
earer elevated the regi- 
tental flags, the drums 
apped, and the gray- 
aired soldier boys, in 
waggling twos, marched 
owly out of Saunders’ 
heatre, through the 
Wiee-bedecked transept, 
ad into the broad sun- 
ine of Memorial Day. 
alph and I lingered in 
ur seats until the crowd 
ad thinned. In the flag- 
raped balcony above the 
lJatform the members of 
ae band were hurriedly 
eparting with their im- 
edimenta; here and 
aere little old ladies 
ressed in gray were mak- 
ig their way with tardy 
seps toward the side exit ; 
thile all around the 
neatre the open windows 
oured in a battery of 
iote-filled sunshine upon 
nedeserted benches. The air was heavy with the soft fragrance of the elms outside, the 
unt odor of starched linen, of pine dust, and of flowers. 

“There’s a pair for you!’’ whispered Ralph, as an erect old gentleman accompanied bya 
‘hite-haired negro came up the aisle. ‘‘I wish I knew who they were.” He offered to 
‘ager large sums, based upon his alleged capacity for divination, that they were an ‘‘old 
rad” —a Southerner, probably, and his body-servant—“ Old Marse”’ and ‘‘ Uncle Ned.” 
fe instantly saw visions of them as characters in a story he was writing for one of the 
ollege papers. Heisan imaginative boy. 
| We followed them out into the transept and waited in the jog by the entrance while 
hey made the round of the tablets, the white man reading the various inscriptions to 
is companion, who now and then 
ould nod as if in recollection, and 

ce furtively wiped his eyes with 
frayed red-bordered silk handker- 
hief. The last we saw of them, 
hey were picking their way across 
he car tracks of Cambridge Street 
1 the direction of the Yard. 

All the long spring afternoon, as 
ve lay on the grass with our backs 
gainst the tree trunks, pretending 
> study, but really only watching 
he little gray denizens of the Yard 
itent upon their squirrel business, 
\alph was making up stories about 
(Old Marse” and ‘‘Uncle Ned.” I 
on't believe the chap read a line 
f his Stubbs on Medizval Archi- 
acture, and he was very loath to 
din me when I dragged him to his 
set and said that it was time for 
apper. 

_ Darkness had fallen when, two 
ours later, we joined the group of 
jen gathered under the elms around 
Qe main entrance of Holworthy, 
there the Glee Club had assembled 
pr one of its evening concerts. 
lverywhere the old buildings 
lleamed with light, for the exami- 
lations were on, and each window 
‘ad its cluster of coatless occupants, 
ho from time to time vociferously 
articipated in mournful, lingering 

e for ‘“M-o-r-e.” The odor of 


“When, as pilgrims, we come to revisit thy halls, 
To what kindlings the season gives birth! 


th 


ORAWN BY UAMES PRESTUN 


BY ARTHUR TRAIN 


Author of McAllister and His Danie ie SP te etc. 


“For the good and the great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precincts have musingly trod” . . . 


pipe smoke mingled with 

the sweet, humid breath 

of the grass and the subtle 
 perlume of professors’ gar- 

dens from distant Quincy: * 

Street; in the western sky 

a crescent moon, just peep- 

ing from behind the tower 

of Massachusetts Hall, 
shyly nestled in the tree- 
tops; while between the 
great elms we could look, 
as we lay flat upon our 
backs, into an infinity of 
faintly twinkling worlds. 

Between songs you could 

hear the creaking of the 

pump in front of Hollis 

Hall, and the tinkle of the 

cup upon its chain as it 

was tossed heedlessly 
away by the thirsty way- 
farer after its humble serv- 
ices had been availed of. 
Ralph and I, joyously en- 
tangled in the anatomy 
of a dozen classmates, 
drank in with rapture the 
never cloying melodies 
of Johnnie Harvard, The 

Miller’s Daughter, The 

Independent Cadets, and 

A Health to King Charles, 
none of which old favorites escaped without a second rendition, and it was well on 
to nine o’clock when with a last 

Here’s a health to King Charles, 
Fill him up to the brim! 
the assemblage broke up, in spite of savage disapproval from the windows. 

Then only did we surrender to our miserable apprehension of the imminent, deadly 
““Hxam.”’ upon the morrow in Fine Arts 4, and with the earnestly avowed purpose of 
really mastering the difference between a gargoyle and a lintel before we retired to 
rest, reluctantly mounted the stone steps recently vacated by our musical brethren. 
Our room was Number 10, the first as you go in on the right, and the flickering gas- 
light in the hall showed that thedoor, 
in accordance with inviolable cus- 
tom, was still ajar. 

“Wait a second while I light the 
lamp,” I remarked to Ralph, and, 
feeling my way across the room to 
my desk, stood there fumbling for 
the matches. As I did so I was start- 
led to hear a voice from the darkness 
in the direction of the fireplace. 

\‘‘ I beg your pardon,” itsaid. “I’m 
afraid I have usurped yourroom, but 
the door was open and its invitation 
was too attractive to be refused.” 

The match flared up and I saw 
before me Ralph’s ‘‘Old Marse.”’ 

_ “Oh—of course—certainly,”’ I re- 
plied. He had arisen from the arm- 
chair in which evidently he had been 
listening to the singing. Then the 
wick caught and -by the increased 
light I saw that the man before me 
looked older than he had in the morn- 
ing. His hair was almost white and 
his face about the eyes finely wrin- 
kled, but its expression was full of 
kindly humor, and I felt somehow 
that this stranger quite belonged 
there, and that it was I who was the 


Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less privileged earth:” 


intruder. 
‘“You see,” he continued with a 
smile, ‘‘I feel that I have a certain 


right to be here. This used to be 
myroom. Let me introduce myself. 
Curtis is my name—Curtis, ’64.”’ 


THE 


“Well,” began Mr. Curtis meditatively, ‘‘I remember 
as if it were only yesterday being awakened one bright 
September morning in ’60 by the sound of a rich negro 


2 
a Senter tt antent 
“Dick Got it at Antietam” 
‘‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Curtis,” said I. ‘I’m Jarvis, 
190-. Wasthisreally yourroom? That seems an awfully 


long time ago.” 

He smiled again. 

“I’m afraid it seems longer ago to you than to me. 
Would you mind if I should smoke a cigar with you? I'd 
like to ask you some things about the old building.” 

“Please do,”’ said I. ‘‘And let me introduce my room- 
mate, Ralph Hughes.” 

Ralph shook hands with Mr. Curtis, and we all sat down 
around the fireplace. It seemed rather inhospitable not 
to be able to offer him any refreshments, but there was 
only one bottle of beer in the papier-maché fire pail in my 
bedroom, and it was warm at that. Hence we accepted 
our guest’s cigars with some diffidence and awaited his 
first interrogation. I could see that Ralph was brimming 
over with eagerness to ask about “‘Uncle Ned” and a hun- 
dred other things which that romantic ostrich of a boy had 
invented during the afternoon, and I felt quite sure that 
before Mr. Curtis got away he would be obliged to pay 
heavily for the temerity of his visit by being offered up upon 
the altar as a sacrifice to Ralph’s bump of acquisitiveness. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Curtis, ‘‘this was my room for four 
years. If you look over on the windowpane I think you'll 
find my name scratched on the glass in the lower left-hand 
corner. I wonder if that old picture of the Belvoir Fox 
Hunt, that I left, is still here.”’ 

“‘Oh, was that yours?’’ exclaimed Ralph. He darted 
into the bedroom and unhooked a framed lithograph 
which had been the joy and pride of the oceupants of the 
room for the past four decades. Mr. Curtis turned it round 
and pointed to his name in faded ink upon the back at the 
head of a long line of indorsements, each of which repre- 
sented a temporary possessor. 

“The old room seems about the same. The wall-paper 
has been changed, but that big crack over by the bedroom 
I remember well. And there ought to be a bullet-hole in 
the frame of the door.” 

“A bullet-hole!” exclaimed Ralph and Tin unison. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Curtis quietly, ‘‘a bullet-hole—a thirty- 
two calibre I should judge.” 

Ralph seized the lamp and, holding it high above his 
head, carefully scrutinized the woodwork of the door. 

“There it is!”’ he cried eagerly. ‘‘ Right in the middle; 
and, by George, there’s the bullet, too! There’s a story 
about that, I bet—isn’t there? Who fired it? How did it 
get there?” 

He replaced the lamp, quivering with interest. 

‘“‘A story if you like,’’ responded Mr. Curtis, looking 
curiously out of his laughing brown eyes at my impetuous 
roommate. ‘‘Yes, quite a little story. I could hardly 
tell you about it unless I told you also something of the 
man who fired the shot. Did you ever hear of Randolph? 
Randolph, ’64?” 

The blank look which came into our faces rendered 
answer unnecessary. 

“Never heard of Randolph,’64! Sic jamaest! Isuppose 
some Jones or Smith or Robinson now holds his place. 
Outside of Prex himself, there wasn’t a better-known 
figure in my time. Why, he occupied this very room. He 
was my roommate.” 

“Did he, though!” ejaculated Ralph. ‘‘How did he 
come to be firing a pistolaround? Didn’t he fall foul of the 
Yard policeman?” 

“There were no Yard policemen in those days,” said 
Mr. Curtis. 

“What luck!”* ejaculated Ralph. ‘‘Do tell us about 
Randolph!” he pleaded in the same breath. 

“Certainly. If you really wish it. I trust you fellows 
haven’t any examinations to-morrow.”’ 

“Examinations be hanged!”’ exclaimed Ralph. 


pair of shoes. The sound entered the open window through 
which the autumn sun was already pouring, and penetrated 
the stillness of my bedroom, over there. I sprang out of 
bed and thrusting my head out of the window beheld, 
seated comfortably upon the topmost step, a comically- 
visaged darky clad in a pair of brown overalls and battered 
felt hat, busily engaged in putting the finishing touches to 
a highly polished pair of russet riding-boots. Piled indis- 
criminately upon the sidewalk, in front of the windows of 
the room opposite, lay several huge trunks, while at the 
foot of the steps reposed a long wicker basket, before which 
were ranged in order of height an astonishing collection of 
riding boots and shoes of all varieties, upon which the dis- 
turber of my dreams had evidently been hard at work, 
since they shone with a lustre glorious to behold. The 
negro having critically examined the boot upon his arm, 
and evidently satisfied with its condition, arose to place it 
by the side of its mate, and in so doing caught sight of me. 
Instantly he had doffed his old gray hat and was making a 
grave salutation. 

***Good-mornin’, suh.’ 

“For a moment ‘this vision of darky courtesy deprived 
me of my ordinary self-possession. Then his grin became 
contagious. 

““T heard you singing and thought I'd look out to see 
who it was. Do you know who those trunks belong to?’ 

“Dose? Why, dose is Marse Dick’s. Oh, p’r’aps you 
ain’t met Marse Dick—Marse Dick Randolph, ob Ran- 
dolph Hall, Virginny, suh.’ He drew himself up with con- 
scious pride. ‘We-uns jes’ come las’ night. Marse Dick’s 
rooms is in dar’—nodding toward the window—‘en I wuz 
jes’ a-lookin’ ober some ob histraps. Anyt’ing I kin do fo’ 
you, suh? Glad to be ob any service, suh. I’se Marse 
Dick’s boy—Moses—Moses March, suh.’ 

“Well, Moses,’ I answered, ‘I’m glad to make your 
acquaintance. You can tell Mr. Randolph that if he is 
going to be a neighbor of mine I shall call upon him at the 
earliest opportunity.’ 

“*VYeh, suh. T’ank you, suh,’ responded Moses. 

“Just then the old bell on Harvard Hall began to clamor 
for the morning chapel service, and realizing that the 
master of my new acquaintance might be unfamiliar with 
college regulations, I called out: 

““You’d better wake Mr. Randolph or he’ll be late for 
chapel.’ 

Call Marse Dick!’ exclaimed the darky in apparent 
horror. ‘Golly, I darsn’t call Marse Dick ’fo’ ten o’clock. 
Why, he’d skin me alive. ’Sides, he tole me to bring roun’ 
Azam ’bout ten o’clock.’ 

““ Azam?’ I queried. 

“Yah, suh; Azam’s Marse Dick’s hunter. Bes’ Ken- 
tucky blood, suh. Sired by ole Marse’s stallion Satan, out 

o’ White Clover. Dar’s a hunter fo’ you, suh. You jes’ 
te ter see Marse Dick a-follerin’ de hounds. ’Scuse me, 
suh, fo’ keepin’ you a-waitin’. No, suh, t’ank you, suh; I 
won't forgit de card, suh.’ 

“Hastily retiring to my bedroom I threw on my clothes 
and then hurried off to chapel. The shades of Number 9, 
the room across the hall, were still tightly drawn.” 

Mr. Curtis stopped and relit his cigar. The yellow sash- 
curtains on their sagging wires softly bellied in the night 
breeze, and through the open windows came the distant 
chanting of the Institute march and the tinkle of the 
oat. 

“This very room!” repeated the old gentleman half to 


himself. ‘‘ And this very window!” His voice sank dream- 
ily and he seemed for the moment to have forgotten our 
presence. ‘‘Those were happy times. As I look back over 


those forty years the time I spent here seems one long vista 
of glorious autumn days. The same old red-brick build- 
ings; the same green velvet sward; that old tolling bell; 

the gravel walks; the pump—I remember there always 
used to be a damp place about ten feet square about the 
pump; the old creaking stairs outside this very door; the 
quiet evenings on the steps where those jolly chaps were 
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voice singing in time to the scuff-scuff of the blacking of a_ dream. 
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singing; the long talks before this very fireplace under t) 
lamplight with Dick; and then that fatal rupture with ti 
South! How little it means to you. Why, it isn’t 
It’s just tradition. I suppose you feel it—y, 
can’t help feeling it. But if you had sat here, as — 
the fellows going away, and the company drilling 
Delta over there—what do you call it now: the 

and had shared the feverish enthusiasm which we all f 
tempered by the sorrow of losing our comrades; the ! 
scenes when they went off one by one and we gave oa 
fellow a sword or some knickknack to earry with 
and the long, sad, anxious days when we waited | 
for news—and then, when it came, often as not, had fe 
pang at your heart-strings because some fellow 
you loved had got it at Bull Run, or Antietam, or 
Harbor! No, you can never know what that meant, a 
thank God you can’t. The rest is about the same. Is 
you have squirrels in the Yardnow. We never had a) 
squirrels. I suppose you sit in these windows and 7 
’em by the hour. Busier than you, I guess. ae | 

“But apart from the squirrels and the new building 
the old place is about the same—bigger, more imposing, 
course, with its modern equipmentof museums and labo 
tories and all that, and best of all that splendid monume 
with its transept full of memories. But it’s not the sar 
to me. It’s only when I turn toward the corner by Hol 
and Stoughton, as I did this afternoon, with Hold 
Chapel just peeping in between, and the big elms swingi_ 
overhead, and, shutting my ears to the rattle of the elect, 
cars, listen to the sound of the same old clanging bell, wi. 
the sun gilding the tree trunks and slanting along t) 
gravel pathways, that I can call back those dear “| 
Then it seems as if I were back in ’61.” 

In the pause which followed Ralph volunteered that: 
all did feel somewhat of the same thing, only in a min) 
degree. He had often imagined the fellows going off tot} 
war and had wondered if it was anything like what ne } 
posed. He pattered on in his own peculiar way t 

! 


| 


put our guest at ease and, as he expressed it later, to ch 
him up. It would never have done, he averred in his 01 
defense, to let ‘‘Old Marse”’ get groggy over the “‘sun 
elms.’’ However, Mr. Curtis changed the tone himself. | 
“And now to come to that first time that I ever si 
Randolph. I had just come from tea and was saunteri | 
along the Yard in front of Stoughton when I beea : 
scious that my customary place upon the steps (out ther 
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“I Knew Somehow That This Could be No Other 


“Marse Dick’” 


had been usurped. The trunks and paraphernalia of the 
morning had disappeared, and although Moses was absent 
I knew somehow that this could be no other than ‘Marse 
Dick.’ He was tall, with muscular back and shoulders, and 
his clothes of dark blue serge hung on him as if they had 
grown there. His feet were encased in long-toed vermilion 
morocco slippers, and the other elements of his costume 
which caught my eye were a yellow corduroy waistcoat 
(very faddish for those days) and a flowing red cravat. 
A broad-brimmed black slouch hat was well pulled down 
over his eyes, while from beneath protruded a long brier- 
wood pipe from which voluminous clouds of smoke rolled 
forth upon the evening air without causing any annoyance, 
so it seemed, to an enormous mastiff, who sat contentedly 
between his master’s knees, blinking his 
eyesand thumping his tail in response to 
the caresses of the hand upon his head. 
‘As I drew near the dog stalked over to 
meet me, sniffing good-naturedly, and 
the stranger stepped down, removed his 
hat, and held out his hand with a smile 
sof greeting. 

“‘Mr, Curtis, I believe, suh?’ he said ~ 
‘in a low but agreeable drawl. ‘My boy 
Moses gave me the card you were kind 
enough to send by him this morning. 
Weare neighbors, are we not?’ 
| “Thad rather expected to see the face 
of a dandy, but instead a pair of black 
eyes under almost beetling black brows 
‘burned steadily into mine. He looked 
nearer thirty than twenty, and this ap- 
pearance of maturity was heightened 
byatinygoatee. His smile was straight- 
forward and honest, the forehead, under 
the curly black locks, low and broad, the 
nose aquiline and the skin dark and 
ruddy. Yes, he wasa very pretty figure 
of a man—as handsome a lad as Jone 
‘would care to meet on a summer’s day 
\—part pirate, part Spanish grandee, part 
‘student, and every inch a gentleman. 
‘Later there were plenty of fellows who 
said that no man could dress like that 
(we were all soberly arrayed in those 
idays)and bea gentleman; orthat noone 
could come flaunting his horses and dogs 
and niggersinto Cambridge, as Randolph 
‘undoubtedly did, and be one; or could 
parade around the Yard smoking real 
‘cigars and keep duelling pistols on his 
mantel and rum under the bed, as Dick 
did, and be one. But he was, boys, he 
was! 

“Perhaps he did talk too much about 
hisniggers and hisacres; too muchabout 
his old mansion and its flower gardens, 
about stables, fox-hunting and fiddlers 
—what of it? The point was that 
we were a lot of soul-starved, psalm- 
singing Yankees, talking through our 
noses and counting our pennies; while 
Randolph was a warm-hearted, hot- 
headed, fire-eating, cursing Virginian. 

_ “We shook hands and I joined him 

on the steps. It was just such a night as this—calm and 
Sweet, the stars peeping through the boughs, and the 
windows shining. And that’s how I like to think of him. 

“He'd never been away from home before except to go 
to Paris. He talked like a feudal baron, seeming to think 
that life was just one long holiday; that no one had to earn 
4 living; that things in general were constructed by an 
amiable Deity solely for our delectation; and there was in 
his attitude a recklessness and disregard for established 
usages that left me totally ata loss. Imagine a fellow like 
myself taught to regard card-playing, the theatre and 
dancing as mortal sins, with a father who believed in infant 
damnation and predestination ; a fellow brought up to gaze 
in silent admiration at Charles Sumner; and who was 
allowed a silver half-dollar a week pocket-money —imagine 
me, I say, sitting out there with this free-thinking, free- 
hating, free-handed slaveowner! Why, I loved him with 
my whole heart inside of five minutes. God bless my soul, 
how my father used to frown when they told him about my 
new friend’s latest escapade! But with all his freedom of 
thought he was as simple as a child. I don’t believe the 
fellow ever had a mean or an impure thought. I believe 
that as I believe in God. 

“Well, I told him about my life—what there was to tell 
—and he told me about his: how his father had died 
three years before, leaving him the owner of very large 
estates and a great many hundred slaves—I forget how 
many. His mother was still living down on the plantation. 
They were Roman Catholics—‘ Papists,’ my father called 
them. The doctrines of the Church, however, didn’t seem 
to bother him at all, that I could see. His father had evi- 
dently been the big man of the county, and had shared 
all his sports and studies, cramming him with the most 


extraordinary amount of miscellaneous reading and 
curious Chesterfieldian ideas of honor and manners. 

“T can remember now just how he described the old 
place to me, sitting out there on the steps. He thought 
it the finest home in all the land. Perhaps it was. I 
never had the heart to go there afterward. One thing I re- 
member was a grand old garden laid out in terraces, the 
walks bordered by box two hundred years old and as high 
as your head, where little red and green snakes curled up 
and sunned themselves—a garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers and fountains and sun-dials, and a water garden, 
too, with lilies of every sort; and there was a family grave- 
yard right on the place where they had all been buried — 
where his father had been —with a ghost—a female ghost 


“* Back!’ He Shouted. 


“Leave the Room!’” 


—named Shirley (I recall that), who flitted among the trees 
on misty mornings. Oh, it wasa great picture! I’ll never 
see that old place. Perhaps it’s just as well. It couldn’t 
have been as beautiful as he painted it. You see I’d been 
born in a twenty-one-foot red-brick house on Beacon Hill. 

““Then as we were sitting there on the steps, I broad 
awake but in fairyland, out from under the trees shuf- 
fled Moses’ quaint, crooked figure. Wanted to know if 
eb’ryt’ing was all right with young Marse. Azam and 
Bhurtpore was fixed first-class, suh. An’ he’d done got 
a little cubby-hole down in the stable to sleepin. Wuzdere 
any orders to-night, suh? An’ what time should he bring 
Azam roun’ in de mornin’? : 

““*Go ’long with Moses, Jim,’ said Randolph. The dog 
obediently arose, stretched himself, and descended the 
steps. 

““*Good-night, Marse Dick,’ said Moses. 

““*Good-night, Moses,’ replied Dick. And the two, the 
darky and the dog, disappeared under the shadow of the 
elms.” 

Mr. Curtis knocked the ash from his extinct cigar and 
relit it at the top of the lamp chimney. 

“‘T should just like to have seen him,” remarked Ralph 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ And to think that he really lived in this 
room. Howdid that happen? And which bedroom did he 
have?” 

“The one on the left, nearest the door,’ replied Mr. 
Curtis. 

Over in Stoughton some fool was strumming a banjo, 
singing ‘‘I’m a soldier now, Lizette.’’ It was in rotten 
taste. And some one else, of the same mind as myself 
apparently, leaned out of the window in the room above us 
and hollered: 
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“Oh, quitthat! Try being a freshman a while. Lizette 
won’t care,” 

Evidently the singer decided to follow the advice thus 
gratuitously given, for the banjo ceased. Then came one of 
those long silences when you felt instinctively that in a 
moment something might happen to spoil the excellent 
opportunity of it, throw us off the key as it were, or break 
its placid surface like an inconsequent pebble. But Ralph, 
in a singularly moderate tone, as if leading the theme 
gently that it might not become startled and break away, 
continued : 

“You said something about duelling pistols, you know.”’ 

Mr. Curtis looked at him with that same quizzical smile 
which my roommate had called forth before. 

“That’s it. All you want is gun- 
powder, treason and plot. My feeble 
attempt at character sketching has been 
afailure. Well, now to your dessert.” 

“You areentirely wrong,” said Ralph, “ 
rather mortified. ‘‘ Randolph must have 
been a perfect corker. I wish we had 
some chaps like that in 19—. But the 

_ Southerners nowadays all seem to go to 

Chapel Hill, or William and Mary, or 

Tulane, or some of those God-forsaken 

places where I don’t believe they even 

have a ball nine. Only, naturally, I 

wanted to make sure of the bullet-hole. 

You see,’ he added cunningly, ‘“‘that 

bullet-hole is the thing that links us 

together. That’s how we’ll know when 
you’ ve gone that it wasn’t all a dream.” 

Mr. Curtis laughed outright. 

‘““You’reafunny boy,’’said he. ‘‘ Well, 
two or three days later lasked Randolph 
toroom with me. Thematter was easily 
adjusted, and Moses spent nearly a week 
in fixing up this den here with what he 
called ‘Marse Dick’s contraptions.’ Save 
the old picture there, there’s not a thing 
in the place that suggests the room as 
it looked then. From extreme meagre- 
ness, if not poverty, of furnitureit sprang 
into opulence—almost ornately mag- 
nificent it seemed to me with my con- 
servative New England tastes and still 
more conservative New England pocket- 
book. I remember a silver-mounted 
revolver was always lying on one end of 
the mantelpiece, while in the centre was 
a rosewood case of pistols, curiousaffairs, 
with long octagonal barrels, and stocks 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver. 

‘*Randolph soon became a celebrity. 
He could no more avoid being the most 
conspicuous figure in Cambridge than 
he could help addressing his acquaint- 
ances as ‘Suh.’ And in spite of his 
natural reserve, a quality which was 
curiously combined with entire ease in 
conversation, he soon acquired a large 
acquaintance and rather a following. 

““Needless to say, I became his almost 
inseparable companion. Dick’s second 
hunter, Bhurtpore, had been placed 

entirelyat my service, and scarce a day passed that autumn 
without our scouring the country roads for miles around, 
followed by three or four of the hounds. Jim, the mastiff, 
while we were absent on these excursions, spent his time 
lying beneath the ebony table in 10 Holworthy awaiting 
our return. 

“Randolph tried unsuccessfully to organize a hunt. It 
soon appeared that Azam and Bhurtpore were the only 
hunters in Cambridge, and polo had not yet been intro- 
ducedintothiscountry. Frequently we would takea circle 
of twenty miles in the course of an afternoon, galloping 
up quiet old Brattle Street, out around Fresh Pond, until 
we struck the Concord turnpike, which we followed to 
Belmont Hill, then down past an old yellow farmhouse 
with blue blinds, at the juncture of the highway to Lexing- 
ton and what we called the ‘ Willow Road,’ and then under 
the overarching boughs, through soggy fields full of bright 
clumps of alders, until the fading light of the afternoon 
warned us that it was time to turn our horses’ heads in the 
direction of Cambridge.” 

““We have a Polo Club,” said Ralph, ‘‘but we haven’t 
any horses.” 

‘Well, now, to get down to your bullet-hole,’’ continued 
Mr. Curtis. ‘‘ Hazing, of course, was an ordinary affair, and 
it was not uncommon to see a pitched battle of fisticuffs 
going on behind some college building. 

“‘Now, mind you, the hazing was not done by the best 
men, but by the worst, and it was always the tougher 
elements in the sophomore class that availed themselves 
of this method of showing that they were feeling their 
oats. Every one of us looked forward, sooner or later, 
to getting his dose, and any freshman who smoked cigars 
and kept a nigger might have expected it as a matter of 


course. But Dick was a 
chap that did just as he 
pleased, and did it with 
such a confounded air (the 
‘bel air,’ you know) that 
you'd have thought we 
were all a parcel of cava- 
liers walking in a palace 
garden. I don’t blame 
them for feeling that he 
ought to be taken down 
a peg, when you take 
everything into consider- 
ation. 

“For example, imagine 
his kissing old Mrs. Pod- 
ridge’shandata facultytea! 
Of course the antiquated 
thing liked it, but it was so 
conspicuous. And worse 
than all, inviting Prex into 
his room to have a cigar 
and a glass of Madeira! 
Think of that! The queer 
part of it was that Prex nearly accepted the invitation. 

“Why not?’ said Dick, in answer to my expostulation. 
‘Do you mean that in the North one gentleman cannot, 
without criticism, extend to another the hospitality of his 
own room?’ 

“Tt was allin the point of view. What could you say? 

““Some carping fellows spread a canard that Randolph 
was trying to introduce slavery into Cambridge. Dick did 
not even notice it sufficiently to direct Moses to display his 
manumission papers. Of course there was a deal of talking 
about him, mostly good-natured chaff, and had it not been 
for Watkins Idoubt if anything would have happened. This 
person was an ill-conditioned, dissatisfied fellow who had 
come froma small town in Rhode Island with aconsiderable 
amount of the initial velocity arising out of local prestige, 
which, wearing off, left him ina miserable state of doubt as 
to what to do to rehabilitate himself in the garments of 
distinction. As you would say, he ‘had it in’ for Randolph 
for no reason in the world. Dick was just too good looking, 
too prosperous, too independent—that was all. He had 
an idea, I suppose, that if he could knock the statue off its 
pedestal he might perhaps secure the vacant situation. 

“One evening I inquired carelessly of Randolph what he 
should do if the sophomores tried to haze him. He replied, 
nonchalantly, that he should exercise the sacred right of 
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self-defense as circumstances might require. If any one 


. tried to interfere with him he must take the consequences. 


In certain situations the only thing to do was to shoot your 
aggressor. I looked up to see if he were joking, but his face 
was entirely serious. 

“Another chap who was sitting there laughed and 
slapped his knee. I can see now that it was just this kind 
of thing that gave Randolph’s enemies some color forsaying 
that he was a sort of crazy fool. Perhaps I was playing 
Sancho Panza to his Don Quixote, after all. 

“Presently a lot of other fellows joined us, and by the 
time Moses appeared we had disposed of a couple of bottles 
of old Port, from under Dick’s bed, and were loudly de- 
claiming our loyalty to the Old Dominion and consigning 
the class of ’63 to eternal torment. In the midst of the up- 
roar some one grabbed Moses and shoved him upon the 
steps, shouting ‘Speech, Speech!’ What put the idea into 
his head I can’t imagine—probably anti-slavery speeches 
in the Square which he had overheard. 

‘“‘*Gem’men,’ he began, ‘I’se not ’customed ter makin’ 
speeches outa meetin’, ’specially ter gem’men like you-all, 
but I’se got suthin’ I’se been a-studyin’ ober an’ what’s 
a-worryin’ me, what I’d like ter say. It’s des’ bout Marse 
Dick. I des’ come from down de street whar I done hear 
some gem’men a-speechifyin ’bout him an’ me. Dey says’ 
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= |" 
(his voice rose indignantly | 
‘dat Marse Dick didn’t hal, 
no business fo’ ter hab m_ 
here. Dat he didn’t hal 
no right ter hab me worl | 
fo’ him nohow, or Ol. 
Marse ; an’ dey calls Mars) 
Dick some mighty mea) 
names. Now I des’ ’y 
like ter know ef I a’in 
Marse Dick’s boy an’ wh: 
he ain’t got no right fo) 
ter hab me work fo’ him 
Didn’t I work fo’ Old Mars | 
‘fo’ he died, an’ didn’ m) 
ole man work fo’ him, an 
ain’t I allus been a-workin 
fo’ Ole Miss and Miss) 
Dorothy? Him an’ me’ 
been bred up togedder 
I’se been a-totin’ with hin 
eber since he wuz born 
ain’t I, Marse Dick?’ 
“He paused amid a dea 
silence. None ofusspoke. I looked at Randolph and say 
that he was gripping his pipe hard between his teeth. 
“Well, gem’men, I doesn’t want leab Marse Dick, ef | 
is a free nigger, an’ J doesn’t want you ter let ’em tek m 
away from him, cuz he got no one else ter look out fo’ hin 
an’ Azam an Bur’pore an’ de dogs, an’ Ole Miss sa) 
when I lef’ de Hall how I was neber to leab Marse Dick- 
nohow. An’, gem’men, you won't let ’em, will yer?’ 
“He waited for our assurance. Oh, the constraint ¢ 
generations of New England character! It was so har 
for us to say what we felt. Dick was staring out under th 
trees with glistening eyes. Some fellow made a few haltin 
remarks and said we’d stick up for him and Moses to th. 
last man, and then we all pounded Moses on the back, an 
Dick got out some more Port and we had another toas| 
but something had hit us hard.” 
Mr. Curtis closed his eyes and leaned back his head for 
moment as if trying to recall some forgotten memory, _ 
“The next evening,” he continued presently, “we wet 
both sitting before the fire. Jim lay as usual beneath th 
table, his head pointing toward the door. The lights ha) 
not yet been lit and the windows, I remember, were opel 
for the day had been warm—one of those Cambridg 
Indian-summer days. From the lower end of the Yar 
(Continued on Page 41) 


The Touch of Circumstance 


RS. DIAMOND lived because 

M she hoped. To-morrow meant 
hope. She wrapped it cloak- 
wise—that kindly to-morrow!—about 
Molly: Molly would be better! And the sunshine of the 
days to come illumined even her sorrowful past: Molly 
had been worse! She knew no present and therefore took 
no reckoning of to-day and the finances thereof. In 
finance her husband thought of nothing else. That also 
was natural. He was born with To-day enthroned in his 
soul, and when he became a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange he placed a crown on the fair-faced despot’s 
head. That is the reason why he was a ‘‘room-trader.”’ 
He conducted what it pleased his wife and her friends to 
call his business entirely and exclusively on the basis of 
to-day. He did not buy or sell stocks for customers, 
like the commission brokers, nor in furtherance of far- 
reaching plans, like the great captains of finance. He 
was a speculator, a professional gambler in stocks. His 
one guide was the ticker-tape, which is the philosophy 
of the dice-cup plus observation; gambling disguising 
itself as a legitimate vocation. To him, as to his fellows 
in Wall Street, last week was remote antiquity; last 
year, the nebulez in process of condensation into worlds; 
the past was a horse-race run. Unhampered by tiresome 
statistics, or analyses of basic conditions, or moral maxims 
on the subject of ‘‘long pulls,’ otherwise patience, his 
“operations’”’ were governed by the sight of the eyes, 
which Solomon thought better than the wandering of the 
desire, long before the days of the ticker. He drew divi- 
dends on his ability to “‘read”’ the tape, to determine not 
so much whether the country was prosperous or the re- 
verse, but whether the ‘‘trend”’ of prices was clearly defined 
enough and strong enough to force a stock an eighth or a 
quarter of a point above or below the previous quotation. 
Indeed, he did not ask for certainties; only fair odds. He 
trusted to agility to avoid punishment, and if fortune closed 
the door too quickly and pinched his fingers, he did not 
whine; if fortune didn’t misbehave now and then, life 
would be a tame affair. He did not dream of millions— 
they required overmuch thrift. He really possessed the 
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i\ He Drew Dividends on 


His Ability to ““Read” 
DRAWN BY KARL ANDERSON T° the Tape 


elemental mathematics of conten) 
one-eighth of a point on a thousan) 
shares was the same as an entire poir 
on one hundred and twenty-five share | 
He did not expect a whole point very often—enoug 
eighths to make a good living was enough for Bil) 
Diamond, to whom all money was literally spendir 
money always, never saving money. He always Wi! 
an optimist, even when he was pessimistic, as, for ny 
stance, when he was betting on the gloomy, downwal 
side of the market. The black profit is so much easii 
to capture; one walks down hill at less breath-expen: 
than up. Moreover, in an advance the human factor 
hope; in a decline it is fear. And Wall Street’s obligir 
“public” is never over-courageous. Cheerful traders, lil 
Billy Diamond, sometimes lost their faith in the merits « 
stocks but never in their fellow-men—the little outside 
whose terror so often minted the golden eighths and qua 
ters for the Billy Diamonds of the Stock Exchange, tl | 
born optimists who were always cheerful even among th 
débris of shattered fortunes—others’ fortunes. 

He scalped his humble fractions with pleasing frequenc; 
Enough for the day, that was enough for Billy. His enoug! 
really was more than enough, because he was an alert trade: 
but it is the vengeance of luck that they that live by chant 
are made deaf to the whisper of prudence and blind to tl 
drab wisdom of thrift. The sweat of the brow makes mone 
adhesive, heavy, loath to move. The warm sunshine of 
prosperous to-day makes unearned money very dry, Vel 
light and very uneasy in the pocket. It is stage mone, 
It means five minutes’ luck. That is the revenge. | 

Billy did not give his wife a regular allowance. 
she told him she needed money he gave it to her—sever' 
hundreds at a time. When that was gone he would gi\ 
her another ‘‘bunch”’ as he called it, promptly, ungrudg 
ingly, gladly. When he was luckier than usual he bough 
her something or other which she did not need in the sligh 
est. The duties of a man were twain—to make money af 
to keep it in circulation. Any business man whose mil 
hands work more than eight hours a day will tell you th 
same thing. Once, after a delectable succession of “Zoot i 
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ys, Billy bought a very nice house on Riverside Drive. 
ey would own their home. But after that he made no 
‘ort to reduce the big mortgage on it because the interest 
yas not as much as they had been paying for rent in the old 
ouse. He seldom bought stocks for investment because 
e needed all his capital for his business. When he did buy 
boat outright it was as a gamble—they were stocks some- 
ody or other had told him stood a chance of centupling in 
‘alue some day. And when the selfsame stocks fell to 
thing or less than nothing—assessments!—he wiped 
be thing off his untroubled mind. The waste-basket had 
co terrors for a man who has not earned his investments. 
ewas a jolly, careless sort of chap, very fond of his family, 
those sole sorrow was to see his only daughter’s inability 
o have a similarly jolly and careless time. He was an in- 
eterate club man, his habits were convivial and his friends 
rere legion, all because of his unfailing trust in Providence 
vorking beneficently through the medium of the ticker. 

_ When he died his fellows on the Stock Exchange were 
ery sorry to lose him. That day, after business hours, 
bey recalled his stories and his practical 
kes. He had been good company, with 
r without the aid of liquid refreshments. 
Te had been pretty successful as a trader. 
fe quite obviously had never deprived 
imself of any luxury. If they thought 
f his family at all they assumed he left 
; well provided for. Not knowing his 
amily they did not much care. Poor 
tilly! The next day the ticker printed 
uotations as usual, making some men 
icher and others poorer. In the distance, 
Imost within grasp, elusive dollars 
— about, and in the scramble mem- 


ry was out of place. The bulls had no 
ime to remember. The black shadow 
f disaster dogged the footsteps of the 
mong guessers, squeezing from the hearts 
f the bears all superfluous thoughts 
bout vanished fellow-members. The 
icker would not stop. That was the end 
f Billy on the Stock Exchange. 
Mrs. Diamond, concerned these many 
ears with Molly, knew nothing of Billy’s 
ffairs, except that she had always 
iad everything she asked for—excepting 
folly’s health; and Billy did not give 
er that because he could not buy it. 
?o0or Molly often discussed the stock 
aarket with her father and knew far 
nore about the game of the ticker than 
‘er mother did. But neither knew any- 
hing of Billy’s bank account. Winner or 
oser, Billy always was cheerful at home. 
This ignorance of theirs, deepened by 
hat unfailing optimism of Billy’s, was 
wecisely what made Ashley Vantine, 
illy’s lawyer friend and executor, so 
mhappy. The unfailing optimist had 
aft behind a reputation as a good fellow, 
aany debts and very little cash. Vantine, 
lind to Billy’s temperament and busi- 
ess, uselessly blamed himself now for 
ot having exhorted Billy to be thrifty. Billy would have 
romised anything and would have kept undiminished his 
ublime faith in the benevolent gods of the ticker that fed 
nd clothed and housed him and his, year in and year out. 
_ After he straightened out Billy’s affairs, Vantine pro- 
eeded to put off the unpleasant moment. But he was 
’ayoneted onward by the consciousness that the longer 
te delayed the crueler the blow would be when it fell. 
{rs. Diamond was living as she had always lived—there 
vere a few hundreds at the bank in hername —and evidently 
xpected to hear that her income would be enough for her 
0 live with Molly in their own house, sadly but comfort- 
bly. More than that it had not occurred to her to ask! 
n his lingering cowardice Vantine wrote to her that he 
tould call whenever she would find it convenient to re- 
eive him. She replied immediately. He went the next 
vening. 

_As he had feared, Mrs. Diamond made it very hard for 
im. She did not answer his greetings, being unable to 
peak, and she did not take his outstretched hand because 
he turned away her head, though unfortunately not 
uickly enough to hide the tears. She could not believe 
hat Billy was dead. The sight of Vantine made her hear 
silly shouting boisterously from the head of the stairs: 
Dll be down in a jiffy, Ashley!” . . . 

She wept soundlessly, the while denying to her aching 
hroat the relief of sobbing. 

“Mrs. Diamond,” said Vantine, more moved than she 
uld suspect, “I know ” He hesitated. ‘“‘I know!” 
€ repeated in a low voice. He shook his head. It was bad 
nough for Billy to die. But for Billy to die leaving mostly 
ebts was much worse. Vantine pitied himself. He could 
© nothing else. He could be no fairy godfather. His 
*mperament and his habits were not unlike Billy’s. The 
ought of a rainy day had not crossed his mind. On the 
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very next day he took out an insurance policy for $50,000. 
It was Billy’s posthumous favor to the family of Ashley 
Vantine, 

“You must forgive me,’”’ whispered Mrs. Diamond. “I 
didn’t think —it—would yy 

“Yes, I know, dear Mrs. Diamond,” he said unhappily. 
“TI understand. I can’t tell you how we all feel for you. 
But he would not have liked you to 2 

She remembered Billy’s good-natured impatience with 
tears, his frown of concern and the quizzical smile by which 
he sought to offset it. And the same thought-wave that 
made her remember all this so vividly made her realize it 
would be loyalty to him to be brave. She made her first 
great effort and said, almost composedly: 

“You are right, Mr. Vantine.” Her pale face took on a 
resolute look. ‘I must do as he would have had me do.” 


“Yes,” he assented, in a tone meant to be encouraging. 
Then, with a resolve almost femininely grim to endure 
suffering even while he inflicted on her the torture of hear- 
ing the truth—all for the sake of one man’s friendship for 


To the End of His Days He Stoutly Maintained that Something Made Him Do It 


another—he told her: “‘I am very sorry to bring you bad 
news at such atime. But, believe me, it is in kindness to 
you that I do it.” 

Mrs. Diamond stared at him, an uncomprehending fright 
in her eyes. It made him wince. But he went on dog- 
gedly: 

‘‘Billy’s affairs are in much worse shape than I ” He 
would not be alone in the unpleasant surprise, so he cor- 
rected himself hastily—‘‘than any of us had imagined.” 

She paled. Billy always had been so careless. Could it 
be that something—not financial—something 

‘““How do you mean?” she asked fearfully. 

“Well, he—er—did not leave much.’”’ He paused. He 
had meant to say that Billy had left somewhat less than 
nothing. That was the kindly truth. He was a lawyer. 
A disagreeable truth should not have come hard to him. 
But he unfortunately was also a friend. 

“He always was extravagant,” she apologized, looking 
relieved. 

‘‘He was one of the dearest fellows on earth, Mrs. Dia- 
mond. But he was—er—very careless about his money 
matters.” 

She looked about her. Billy always had been a good 
husband, a good father, what people who do not live on 
Riverside Drive calla good provider. Whatever his family 
needed he bought, and many nice things they did not need. 
It made him happy to make them happy. She voiced her 
gratitude that his extravagance had proved his love. 

“‘ After him,”’ she said, with subtle sternness that escaped 
Vantine because he was too concerned with his own dis- 
comfort, ‘‘nothing matters.” Of what use was money if 
he was not there to spend it? 

“That is—er—of course, true. At the same time ’’— 
Vantine was knocking at Heaven’s door for inspired words 
—‘‘we must—er—consider—other—er 2 SAL), his 
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floundering was merely to give the words time to reach his 
lips. But they did not descend. ‘‘Bluntly speaking, Mrs. 
Diamond, Billy left nothing.” 

She started, in amazement rather than grief, and he 
went on: 

“Nothing but debts. I have prepared some schedules.”’ 
He paused to feel at his inside coat pocket. ‘If you care to 
see them now I will go over them with you, item by item.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Vantine,” she said blankly. 
She was not conscious that he had offered to show her any 
schedules. She had heard nothing after ‘“‘debts.”’ 

“Well, I find that all that Billy had at the bank and all 
that was due him from various sources, including the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his Stock Exchange membership, 
are barely enough to pay his debts.’’ It was not enough, 
as a matter of fact, by several thousands. 

“T can’t—it can’t be, Mr. Vantine! It is—why, we 
never lacked for anything, and he never told me ” She 
paused, and looked dazedly at him. She had forgotten 
what she was about to say and was trying to see in the law- 
yer’s face some clew to the missing words. 

“Yes, Mrs. Diamond,”’ acquiesced Van- 
tine, very gently. ‘‘But_he was—er—as 
you yourself said, a little extravagant at 
times.”” He hoped his euphemistie words 
would prove to her that he loved Billy. 
He went on, still apologetic: ‘‘The claims 
against the estate are much larger than I 
had supposed. I have verified every one 
of them. Indeed, I doubt—in fact, I am 
sure, he himself did not suspect how much 
he owed. You see, his credit was always 
very good. And ——” 

“But his insurance from the Stock Ex- 
change? He often told me that wasfor Molly. 
It’s $10,000, isn’t it?’’ In hereyes there was 
a piteous appeal—and hope! 

“Yes, that’s yours and Molly’s, half to 
each. It’s not subject to any claim against 
him. It’s a gratuity from his fellow- 
members to his family and has nothing to 
do with his debts. But that’s all there is. 
And if we are to satisfy the claims against 
the estate 7 

“Oh, yes, yes,’”’ she broke in feverishly, 
“we must pay all he owed.”’ Billy’s good 
name was more than anything else to her. 
But Molly needed so many things! This 
made her face grow pale. 

If Vantine paid all the debts it might cut 
her $10,000 to less than $7000. He could 
Sa not tell her; at least, not yet. He was un- 
ee aware of the touch of irritation in his voice 
as he said: 

“T can’t understand why Billy 

“T don’t suppose,”’ she interrupted with 
a meek flare of loyalty, ‘‘that he thought 
he would—that he would—so soon!”’ She 
could not bring herself to utter the chilling 
word. His non-anticipation of the inevi- 
table brought him, in all his happy thrift- 
lessness, to her mind. The tears blotted 
out the dark vision of the future. 

Vantine was suffering keenly. This woman had no head 
—she could divine nothing, realize nothing of the serious- 
ness of her plight. She was all heart; infinite love, infinite 
sorrow. But the tragedy was the invalid daughter, who 
had never lacked anything that money could buy. The 
doctors’ bills alone had been thousands; and now the most 
they could hope to have, if the money was safely invested, 
was $33.33 a month. It might mean much to some, that 
$33.33, but to this gentlewoman whose soul showed in her 
pain-dulled eyes—poor unpractical creature! He felt a 
great anger at Billy Diamond, prince of good fellows, bon 
vivant, so selfishly unselfish, least loving while loving most 
—and stock gambler. There were many Billy Diamonds 
in this world. Some of them were lawyers. One of 
them would take out a $50,000 life-insurance policy the 
next day. 

“Tf he had only given me an inkling of his affairs!’’ he 
groaned aloud, thinking of Billy. 

“Mr. Vantine,”’ said Mrs. Diamond dully, “‘it can’t be 
possible that—that things are as bad as you say.”’ 

“TY wish they weren’t,” he retorted gloomily, thinking 
of himself. 

“We always had everything we—why, it cost us at least 
—he never told me we were living beyond our means. Per- 
haps it was my fault that # 

“No, it wasn’t,”’ he contradicted quickly. ‘‘He never 
told anybody. He himself didn’t know it. You see, his 
income was not fixed. He had his lucky spells and some 
that were not so lucky. But I don’t suppose it made any 
difference to him if he didn’t make it to-day; he would 
think of to-morrow. I’ve gone all over all his papers and 
accounts.”” He shook his head. That told more than 
twenty words. 

““He had two safe-deposit boxes, you know,” she began 
hopefully. 


” 


tt Se 


“Yes, I’ve seen all he had in both. He sailed pretty 
close to the wind at times, but, you see, he always managed 
to pull out, and if he had lived he would have paid off what 
he owed and : 

“T must think over this—this—second blow. Are you 
sure, Mr. Vantine?”’ 

He nodded slowly, pityingly. She would not meet his 
gaze. She said: 

“‘Tt’s a blessing we have the house. I suppose we’ll have 
to—rent it?’’ She had meant to say “‘sell,”’ but she could 
not, the house he had bought forthem. He had given it 
to her. 

Vantine’s heart filled with pity, for himself who had to 
speak quite as much as for her who had to hear. He said 
reluctantly: “‘It’s—ah—worse than you think, Mrs. Dia- 
mond. The house is in your name, butit is mortgaged 
he was about to say “up to the hilt,”” but the phrase, it 
struck him in a flash, was too gruesome, and he continued 
without a pause—‘‘up to its full value. Moreover,” he 
blundered, desperately telling the truth, ‘“‘he did not pay 
the interest regularly. It’s accumulated, and I—real-estate 
men I’ve asked tell me your equity is worth practically 
nothing. I’ll keep on trying to find a buyer who will 

“Oh,” she said, and covered her face with her hands to 
blot out the vision of her homeless daughter. What 
would they do without Billy? What could she do for 
Molly? The specialists’ fees were heavy, and Doctor Butler 
had just begun to make some progress. In her pain and 
her anguish her mind groped blindly in the darkness. 
There was not one ray of light. What would become of 
Molly? 

“Mr. Vantine, it can’t be true! It can’t be true!’’ She 
looked at him haggardly, grown visibly older of a sudden; 
her face ashen; the wrinkles about the nostrils deep and 
tense. She shook her head fiercely, as a swimmer might, 
to shake the water from the eyes. “It can’t, you know,” 
she repeated, in the unepigrammatic obstinacy of despair. 

He said nothing. 

“There must be something, somewhere. Somewhere! 
And you haven’t found it. Somewhere! He wouldn’t do 
this. Billy couldn’t. Hecouldn’t!”’ She hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed. 

“Don’t,” said Vantine huskily. ‘Please don’t, Mrs. 
Diamond. Of course, we won’t see you lack for anything. 
Of course not. Be brave for his sake, Mrs. Diamond. He 
wouldn’t have liked to see you give way like this. His 
friends will be your friends,”’ he went on clumsily; ‘‘they 
won’t see you want for anything. Be brave, for his sake.” 
The adjuration had been potent before. But now, Mrs. 
Diamond, unheeding, moaned between her sobs: “Billy! 
Billy! Billy!” 

Not knowing what to say, Vantine, Rietinply wise, 
said nothing. She sobbed on, gradually exhausting her- 
self, until at length he said: 

“JT can’t tell you how deeply I feel for you, Mrs. 
Diamond.” 

“T know, Mr. Vantine,” limply. ‘‘I—I—understand. 
You had to tell me this. I should have been brave. Please 
forgiveme. What are we to do, Mr. Vantine?”’ 

“Well,”’ he began dubiously, ‘‘I think you—ah—should 
remember it’s only a question of time when you—ah— 
will find this big house too expensive to keep up. You 
ought to take Molly to the country; some nice quiet farm- 
house. The air would do her good. You both need a 
change.” 

“But if there is nothing left, after paying the debts, how 
can we go anywhere?”’ Perhaps there was something left; 
she desired and she dreaded to know how little. And if 
there was nothing, perhaps, in some vague way, a kindly 
Death would come to them in this house he had given her, 
as an unkindly Death had come to him. These thoughts 
showed conflictingly on her face. 

“You will have the $10,000 from the Stock Exchange. 
You must invest that carefully.” 

“And is that all, absolutely all?” 

‘As a matter of fact ” He checked himself. Her 
torture made her acute, he saw in her eyes, and she said: 

“Tf there are debts to be paid and that money is needed 


“That’s your money and Molly’s. 
he assured her. ‘‘ Nobody but you can touch it.” 

“Yes. But, of course, we can’t take it if he owed ae 
She was at the stake, with the fagots piled about her, 
bound by loyalty and love of him and of his good name. 
Her self-sacrifice was buta sublimated apology for the man 
she loved and would not have judged by appearances. It 
did not impress Vantine. 

“That's all right,” he said, almost cheerfully. The cred- 
itors could whistle. It was all they could do, legally, about 
the gratuity. And he could cultivate deafness to sibilant 
sounds. 

“T couldn’t do anything else,’ she said determinedly. 

“Of course not,’ he acquiesced soothingly. Then he 
bethought himself of admiring her heroism. ‘‘It’s very 
noble of you, but really there is no need to worry about 
that $10,000. You may count on it intact—after paying 
all his debts.’ If any of the creditors proved ugly, for 
which there wasn’t the shadow of a legal right, Vantine 


It wasn’t Billy’s,”’ 
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would settle out of his own pocket rather than have her 
annoyed. Also he feared her mistaken sense of duty. He 
was not a wealthy man, but he rapidly figured how much 
he had at the bank and how much was due him from clients. 
He would send her a few hundreds, all he could afford, so 
that she could live while waiting for the Stock Exchange 
to pay the gratuity. He would then invest the $10,000 
for her. He said thoughtfully: ‘‘The $10,000 is little 
enough. But after I’ve settled all the claims there may be 
a little—not very much—left, so that you won’t have to 
touch the money from the Stock Exchange. A few hun- 
dreds, I should say.”” When the time came Mrs. Diamond 
would have to sell her furniture, a good deal of it, to Billy’s 
friends, at better prices than the second-hand dealers would 
give. He would see to that, very discreetly. But there 
was no need to mention it now. 

“Ts that all?” said Mrs. Diamond blankly. She had 
notexpected as much and she had expected more, as hope’s 
wave had risen and fallen. Vantine did not expect grati- 
tude for what she did not and, please God, never would 
know she owed him. But he felt it his duty to answer: 

“Tt is really more than J at first expected. It isn’t much. 
But Billy—I can’t see how he could 

“Whatever is, is best, Mr. Vantine,’’ she interjected, 
with a new note of resignation in her voice. 

After that they were able to discuss the situation more 
calmly. Mrs. Diamond would discharge the servants, 
close up the house and go to the country to live for the 
summer. Mr. Vantine would invest the Stock Exchange 
gratuity carefully and she and Molly might be able to get 
along—in the country, understood. Mrs. Diamond would 
let Mr. Vantine know when she needed money for living 
expenses—what was absolutely necessary and no more, 
she assured him, very earnestly. She was very grateful to 
Mr. Vantine for all he had done. 

Vantine left her, very sorry for her, and vaguely pleased 
with himself. The money he would be out of pocket, the 
time he had devoted to settling the estate, that was nothing. 
But the self-immolation on the altar of friendship, that was 
something. The suffering he had seen made him a better 
man. He was not temperamentally unlike Billy Diamond, 
but his business was less of a gamble than the other’s. He 
would pay off the mortgage on Mrs. Vantine’s house. It 
was the easiest way that he could see of saving money. 

It was fully three weeks before Mrs. Diamond wrote to 
Vantine, requesting him to send $500. There were trades- 
men’s bills to pay. She had let one of the servants go. The 
other two had been with her several years; but they too 
would have to go when she took Molly to the country. 
They were very, very good, and perhaps Mr. Vantine orsome 
friends of his were looking for a cook and a chambermaid. 
She had been answering advertisements of “‘Country 
Boarders Wanted,”’ for she realized thoroughly that they 
must not go to an expensive place. But so far none of the 
replies had been satisfactory. 

Vantine sent the $500—Billy’s net estate consisted of 
exactly of minus $4367 and there had been no lawyers’ 
fees to pay, and he delicately intimated that the sooner 
she took Molly to the country the better it would be for her 
health and for Mrs. Diamond’s peace of mind. He renewed 
the assurance of his profound sympathy and reminded her 
that he was at her service at all times. She acknowledged 
the receipt of the five hundred and the wisdom of his sug- 
gestions and thanked him for his kind words. They had 
helped her. 

A fortnight later she sent for $200. He mailed the check. 
His advice was less subtly delicate, though couched in the 
nicest way. But the residue of the estate was not much 
more, and the coming hot weather might be a serious 
thing to Molly. The country air 

Mrs. Diamond’s answering letter left nothing to be 
desired. She agreed with him. She was going away 
very soon. She had already notified Nellie—who was 
now both waitress and chambermaid—to look for another 
place. Also, she inclosed a communication she had re- 
ceived that morning from a strange firm of lawyers, about 
the house and the mortgage and foreclosure proceedings. 
Would Mr. Vantine kindly call, if it would not inconve- 
nience him? 

Vantine called the next day and explained. The house 
would have to be sold within thirty days. She therefore 
had a month in which to pack. He might procure an ex- 
tension of time, but there was nothing to be gained by it. 
He would keep on trying to find a buyer who would give 
more for the house than the liens on it amounted to, and if 
he did not find one he would protect her interests at the 
sale. But he did not think it wise to send the furniture to a 
storage warehouse. It was better to try to sell everything 
excepting what she and Molly would need in a small—a 
very small—house somewhere in the suburbs. Jersey was 
dreadful but cheap, and, in spots, healthy. 

It was a terrible wrench, but the poignancy of her grief 
was not so keen as on their first interview. Nothing that is 
mundane is eternal. The intensity of sorrow, by the grace 
of God, is no exception. 

avertheless, for Mrs. Diamond a third martyrdom 
began when she studied which pieces of furniture she abso- 
lutely needed. 
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She needed them all, in order not to suffer, for ea 


history in which Billy figured epically. One bureau 
heirloom; another was bought on Molly’s first bi 

after Billy had made a “‘hog-killing” in St. Paul stock, a| 
he had always called it ‘‘St. Paul”’ in grateful remembra 
one table with which she could part without much of a pal 
At a gorgeous estimate they might fetch a dollar and 

On the second inventory, grimly resolute, she ee | 
the furniture of the servants’ rooms, excepting Sarah’s 
before Billy acquired the demoralizing habit of being luc 
in the stock market. But on the third ruthless round- 

Vantine was very nice about it when he called again, _ 
proved himself a true friend and a gentleman; he didy 
her, as with a sick child at medicine-time, and when he], 
he had succeeded in placing even ‘‘ St. Paul’’ onthe fatal li i 
Lacking the sustaining influence of Vantine’s 
common-sense, she struck a few pieces from the in 
visited the attic storeroom. The débris there was io 
ible, and therefore she could conscientiously keep >i 

Near the window was an old desk—one of their oa 
pieces, an ugly black walnut affair of the most hidec 
had been Billy’s own and only. Billy had wished to lea: 
it behind in the Seventy-fourth Street house, as they wi: 
wouldn’t consent to it, although she had allowed it to ) 
straightway to the storeroom, where it had remained e); 
eous moulding had unglued; the hinges were broken; t) 
of the drawer-knobs were gone. Nobody wouldgiveapen 
only to keep it but to have it repaired. It had been Bill. 
It was more like Billy, she thought unsmilingly, than a; 
the cigarette-burns along the edges of the polished n- 
hogany. She would keep both. Vantine had not object 
need not say she would spend money to have it repain. 

She remembered the day Billy bought it. She told hi 
happened to be the one nearest to the door, and they w * 
going to the races, and Billy was a very an mi. 

She remembered also that he had not asked the piri ] t 
had handed a one-hundred-dollar bill to the salesman 21 
back to her, as she looked at it, that she had remonstrai | 
with Billy and that Billy had retorted: ‘‘That’s all rig’, 
minded. She was twenty-three and Billy was . . 

She began to dust it very tenderly! She was not sel - 
of other days and Billy. 

She opened the top drawer. It was full of a » 
she thought she would read again; a score of old bi; 
dusty letters which she read, one after another, with ase * 

An hour afterward she opened the second drawer. It 
empty but for a photograph of Billy’s California cou:, 
F. Greener’s sudden death. Billy lost some money tlt 
day selling the Greener stocks short and buying th) 
“bull” or uplifting argument on Greener’s own securit 
and Billy was not subtle. She put the paper aside, w1_ 
made Billy lose $3500. 

In the bottom drawer there were more old newspap 
Wall Street firms, and they had _ hieroglyphies like 
and “Cr” and “E. &0.E.” ss vel 2 
something —who knew? The last, the very bundle i 


The sideboard, the showpiece of the collection, was bo 

of his lucky “turn.” She found three kitchen chairs a 

half the lot. 

the cook’s—bureau, which had been Mrs. Diamond’s 9) 

she bid farewell to fully one-half—the less expensive h; 

once show impatience. He reasoned sympathetically wi 
But on the next day Mrs. Diamond made a prota 

She did this with a consciousness of guilt. To dull it ah 

all of it. 

“period” of American cabinet-making. But for ide 
moving into their new—their own!—home. But $2 
since. The top was cracked clear across; bits of the h: 
for it. That made it inevitable that she should decide 1; 
other piece in the house, excepting his dressing-table w 1 
to the dressing-table. He could not object to the desk. {» 
afterward it certainly was the ugliest in the shop. Buit 
He had a ‘‘hot one”’ in the first race. 
had pocketed the change without counting it. It ea> 
old lady; never you mind. It’s dirt cheap.” She hadi 
mental. But she was thinking of that day and - i 
and magazines and paper-covered novels, some of whi 
of novelty and regret, because they were fifteen years ¢. 
Walter Wood, and a newspaper with the account of Jc! 
back at higher prices, because Greener’s death had b ; 
the novels, to read about Greener’s death again, - iH 
and some accounts with the names of Billy and of ay P 
She would save them for Vantine. They might m¢ 

: 


was glad, because she was very tired—was a bundle h 
together by rubber bands. The rubber was so old tha't 
broke snaplessly when she tried to slip off the a 
She took the first paper and opened it. 

Her heart certainly stopped beating. ; 

It was a certificate for 10,000 shares of the a 
the Nevada Gold and Silver Mining Company—of wh? ia 
William E. Diamond was the certified owner— 1 
and non-assessable, of the par value of one dollar oe + 

Ten thousand shares! 

“T knew it, Billy!” she sobbed. The room whirled 
her like a seashore merry-go-round. Presently shes! 
herself with an effort and took up the next pap 
shaking hands. Not that it mattered, for the 
exonerated Billy. 


was another stock-certificate, only 1000 shares, of the 
Black Hills Gold, Silver and Copper Mining and Milling 
os owned by William E. Diamond. The par value 
was $100 per share. The third certificate had Billy’s 
name and a vignette of an energetic miner in a torch- 
lighted tunnel in Arizona loosening with his pick huge 
blocks of nickel ore—she could not see more for her tears. 
She gathered up the precious package and rushed to 
Molly’s room. 

- “Darling! Darling!’ she cried. ‘‘Look at these! Look 
at these!” And falling on her knees by her daughter’s 
couch she buried her face in her hands. ‘‘I knewit! I knew 
it all the time!” she sobbed gratefully, happy for the first 
time in weeks; happy because of Molly’s assured future, 
happy because of Billy’s spotless past. 

_ Jt was only when she thought the excitement could not 
‘be good for Molly that she became calm. But when she 
walated that joy never kills, and therefore must be good 
for invalids, she permitted herself to empty her heart. 
“J was sure of it, dear, and I told Mr. Vantine. He 
looked everywhere and could find nothing.’ She was 
‘naturally a just woman, and justice came particularly easy 
in her happiness. She added: ‘But who was to think 
that your father would leave such 
valuable papers in that old desk?” 

“T never even suspected there 
was anything at all in it,” said 
“Neither did I. It was just like 
him!” She looked almost proudly 
at the daughter of that father. 

“Don’t you think you ought to 
notify Mr. Vantine at once, mother, 
dear?’’ suggested Molly gently. 
Her hip trouble had never touched 
her heart. She was her optimistic 
father’s daughter, made thoughtful 
by her inaction and considerate by 
her helplessness. 

“Of course, dear,’ 
Diamond. 

Molly was looking at the certifi- 
cates. 

“Mother,” she observed pres- 
ently, “all stocks are not valuable. 
How do you know these are?”’ 

Mrs. Diamond started nervously. 
The look of apprehension in her 
eyes was fleeting. 

“—I—of course, I don’t know 
how valuable these are, but they 
must be worth something. Some 
stocks are worth more than others, 
but they are all worth something.”’ 
She examined them very carefully, 
one by one. There was a pleasing 
variety of engravings, mostly of 
mining companies. One was the 
Borealis Cryolite Mining Company 
and hed a picture of Greenland’s 
icy mountains where the “‘ cryolite”’ 
came from. Others showed mining 
seenes in the West. Two were of 
factories in the East—the Eureka 
Paper Heel Company of Connecti- 
eut,and the Bay State Perforating 
Machine Company. In the certifi- 
eate of the latter a paper-capped 
mechanic had triumphantly drilled 
through a thick steel beam with 
what looked like anattenuated cork- 
serew held delicately between the 
forefinger and thumb, the delighted 
mechanic’s little finger rigidly 
pointing to the roof, like a chorus girl’s in a drinking song. 

“And anything we may get is better than nothing. It 
Was a good thing,” finished Mrs. Diamond self-felicitat- 
ingly, ‘‘that I thought of the old walnut desk.’’ She would 
‘hot part with it now for a million dollars. 

“Vd take them to Mr. Vantine the first thing in the 
Morning,” said Molly. ‘“You’d better telegraph him at 
onee, don’t you think so?”’ 

“Yea, indeed,” said Mrs. Diamond, and went off to send 
this telegram to Vantine: 


; Please call as soon as possible. Have just found 
wmportant papers and stocks which I think are valu- 
able. We are most anxious to see you. 


Mrs. Diamond and Molly worked late into the night in an 
effort to ascertain approximately the value of the stocks. 
Molly read aloud the name of each company, the number 
of shares and their par value, all of which her mother care- 
fully wrote on separate sheets of paper, computing the face 
value of each certificate. After correcting various errors of 
multiplication, she copied the totals on a clean sheet, the 

rections coming from Molly, who, being an invalid, was 
marvelously clever at such things. One of the certificates— 
the Red Eagle Gold Mining Company, incorporated under 


, 


agreed Mrs. 
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the laws of California—was for 2500 shares of $100 each, a 
cool quarter of a million. The value of the 2000 Arizona 
Nickel and Cobalt Mining and Reduction Company was 
only $2000. The 1000 Black Hills Gold, Silver and Copper 
Mining and Milling Company, however, was another 
hundred-thousand-dollar beauty. The manufacturing 
companies’ certificates were only for 100 shares each; 
worth $20,000 the two. But the O. K. Silver Mining Com- 
pany, of Leadville, Colorado, was worth $100,000. 

Mrs. Diamond, having jotted down these individual 
totals, added them—very slowly by reason of the zigzag- 
ging eccentricities of the decimal point. When she finished 
she almost shouted : 

“Why, it’s ” 

She checked herself. Molly must not become too excited, 
joyfully or otherwise. She had already worked more than 
was good for her. 

“T don’t think I’ve added this right,”” said Mrs. Diamond 
tremulously. It was too good to be true. She must make 
sure before she dared tell Molly the grand total. She took 
another sheet, ruled vertical lines so that the numbers 
would not stray from the straight path, and carefully 
copied the blessed statistics of her joy. She compared the 


“I Knew it, Billy,” She Sobbed 


two lists twice, very carefully and laboriously. Then she 
added the new list. 

A miracle. The second total was exactly the same as 
the first! 

“My dear!’’ she said. 

“Yes, mother,’’ smiled Molly. 

Mrs. Diamond tried to make her voice careless, posi- 
tively nonchalant, indeed, almost disparaging, in order 
to convey a subtle warning against excessive elation. But 
her heart was beating so fast and the figures were dancing 
so fantastically before her mist-filled eyes that in spite of 
herself her voice shook. 

“T’ve added it twice and it came out the same both 
times.” 

“Tt must be right, then, dear,’’ said Molly, sweetly 
judicial. 

It must be right! It therefore must be true! It was 
not on the sheet that she saw the figures, but on the inside 
of her eyelids—fiery numerals surrounded by swirls of 
infinitesimal stars that sputtered millions of times a 
second. 

“Seven hundred and: twenty ” she paused. 

“Dollars?”’ asked Molly teasingly. 

“‘Thousands!”’ answered Mrs. Diamond sternly. 
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“Oh, mother,’ said Molly distressedly, ‘it can’t be right!” 

““A-add it yourself,’ and Mrs. Diamond handed the 
sheet to Molly. Unable to sit still and to say nothing, she 
began to pace up and down the room as Molly, frowning 
slightly, added the figures with the tip of her pencil. From 
time to time Mrs. Diamond threw at her daughter the 
glance the prisoner at the bar will throw at the foreman of 
the jury about to announce the verdict of his peers. Twice 
Mrs. Diamond was conscious that her heart skipped a beat 
—it made her catch her breath. She wished to interrupt 
Molly, to utter not words but inarticulate sounds. Her 
hands were very cold and very dry. 

““Mother,”’ said Molly in a whisper, ‘“‘it is right.’”’ And 
she stared, wide-eyed, at her mother, her own face very 
pale. Mrs. Diamond stared back. Then she blinked her 
eyes as at a strong light, and rushing up to Molly fell on her 
knees before her, her head on herdaughter’s lap, and sobbed 
brokenly: ‘‘Thank God! Thank God!” while Molly patted 
her head lovingly and, with her own eyes full of tears, 
whispered soothingly: ‘“‘There, mother! There! There! 
It’s nothing to. cry about!” 

Mrs. Diamond was brought to her senses when, by a 
curious but not very rare mental process, she suddenly 
remembered that Molly’s face had 
been very pale—the last glimpse 
she had caught of it—and that this 
excitement assuredly could not be 
good fortheinvalid. Shearose, and, 
drawing a chair to the couch, sat 
beside Molly. 

The two women looked uneasily, 
uncertainly, at one another. 

“Mother, do you think it means 


“T don’t suppose it does, quite. 
But it must be something com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Yes, dear. But seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand 4 

“T know. But if it’s even one- 
half?”’ said Mrs. Diamond, tenderly 
obstinate. ‘‘How much is that ? 
Let me see; one-half of seven 
hundred is three-fifty, and half of 
twenty is 2S 

““Tt’s $360,000!” 

“Well, you see,” 
Diamond vaguely. 

“‘Hiven that, mother, is 

“Tt’s not more than it ought to 
be. You see, darling, we could not 
touch the principal. We'd have to 
live on the interest. And that— 
that—would not be so much, of 
course.” 

““Dearest,’’ Molly nodded assent- 
ingly, “if it’s only ten per cent. we 
ought to. be very glad.” 

“Oh, that’s too much,” said 
Mrs. Diamond, with her infrequent 
business air. ‘‘ Nobody pays more 
than four or five per cent. interest.”’ 

“T meant if it turned out that 
the stocks were worth only one- 
tenth of the $720,000 it would still 
mean $72,000,” explained Molly 
very earnestly. She would cherish 
no illusions. Her wan face, for all 
its touch of resignation, showed so 
plainly fatigue that Mrs. Diamond, 
above all things anxious to pre- 
vent a sleepless night and a 
wretched morrow, said with forced 

yety: ‘‘I won’t have you im- 
poverish yourself. One-tenth? Absurd! Off to bed!” 

She tucked in her daughter, as she had done every night 
since infancy, and said: ‘‘To-night you ought to sleep well, 
dearie.”’ But as she stooped to kiss Molly’s cheek she 
tasted the salt of her tears. ‘‘Don’t, darling,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘It isn’t good for you.” 

Her own eyes overflowed, ten minutes later, as she gave 
thanks for this great blessing. She could not sleep, and the 
dawn found her wide-eyed, thinking of Molly, thinking of 
Billy, thinking of the mercy of God, grateful to her daugh- 
ter and her husband and her Maker because she loved them. 
And God’s mercy being infinite, she felt that now Molly 
would improve, for if He had given her one token of His 
kindness He would vouchsafe her another. That was cer- 
tain as certain could be. And though she never closed her 
eyes once in all the night, because her heart was too full of 
gratitude, she rose even earlier than usual and still felt 
refreshed. 

It was Saturday, and a busy half-day, but when Van- 
tine reached his office and found Mrs. Diamond’s telegram 
he hastily read over his mail, left a few instructions with 
his head-clerk and went tosee her. He was very glad to get 
the news. He had been thinking about their case. All he 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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When the Yznagas were Planters 


ERNANDO YZNAGA, who died in New York two or 
three years ago, left all his money—about three mil- 
lions—to his sister, the Duchess of Manchester. 

Twenty-five years ago the Yznagas were very poor. 
They had a small plantation in upper Louisiana, just across 
the river from Natchez. The father, old Don Antonio 
Yznaga del Valle, was of Spanish blood but Cuban birth. 
His American wife was a particularly attractive woman, 
of extraordinary charm of manner. She marricd two of 
her daughters—both beautiful—to Englishmen of rank. 
One is now the dowager Duchess of Manchester. 

Fernando used to lounge about in New Orleans, osten- 
sibly to practice law, but in reality enjoying himself in 
society. Then he fell in with William K. Vanderbilt, 
married Mr. Vanderbilt’s sister-in-law, and soon became 
wealthy without quite knowing how or why. 

What seemed a misfortune for him at the time was per- 
haps the first step that led him on to fortune, if only because 
it made him talked about. A very pretty débutante, 
with an unusually rich father, happened to be his partner 
at one of the Carnival cotillons. It soon became notice- 
able that he danced with her very little—hardly as much 
as etiquette demanded —and at last one of the men present 
asked him about it. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Yznaga, ‘‘she snores so when she dances.” 

Of course, this was repeated, and all the more because of 
a certain grain of truth in the witticism. Fernando soon 
became persona non grata with a very powerful and clan- 
nish set in New Orleans society. But he got rich in New 
York very soon, and no doubt retained to the end his 
objection to partners who snored on his shoulder while 
thridding the dreamy mazes of the waltz. 


A Rail-Fence— and Home 


‘““ AWAY down in Indiana,” said James Whitcomb Riley 

once, ‘‘there is a rail-fence. And in the corner of 
that rail-fence grows arose. And that rose growing in the 
corner of that rail-fence has been to me one of the best in- 
fluencesI know. Itmeanshome. It meansa lot of things 
that home stands for, and when I think of home it’s all sort 
of summed up in that old rail-fence and that rose-bush, and 
it makes me feel glad and better, and it makes things right. 
I’m thankful that I’ve got them. They may not be there 
now—indeed, I know that they aren’t there. But they 
were once, and they meant boyhood and all that goes with 
boyhood. I believe most people have some sort of rail- 
fence and rose pocketed in theirmemory. Something that 
reminds them of they don’t know what, but they know they 
are the better for being reminded. And the oftener they 
go back to it and think about it, whatever it is, the better 
the world will be.’ 


Purely Doctrinal 


URING a close campaign, Senator Vance arrived at a 
village where a great deal depended upon his securing 
votes. Religious spirit ran high, and Vance was told before- 
hand that a candidate who did not belong to the popular 
church might as well save his breath. He determined to 
be a convert, but for the life of him could not remember 
which sect it was. Hestrolled into the village store, hoping 
by some chance word to find out. Every box and barrel- 
head was occupied by a leading citizen, whittling, smoking, 
chewing, talking of everything but the one subject he was 
after. Presently some one approached him and asked: © 

“Stranger, what church do you belong to?”’ 

“Well,” said Vance, in a bad predicament, “you ask me 
an honest question and I will give you a straightforward 
answer. My grandmother was a Scotch woman—a rigid 
Presbyterian.” A perceptible chill promptly fell over the 
company. ‘‘My grandfather was English, and naturally 
an Episcopalian,” Vance added quickly. A frown appeared 
on the forehead of the chill. ‘‘My father believed in im- 
mersions and was a good Baptist,’ Vance continued, look- 
ing anxiously for the verdict, to see in shaking heads an 
indication that he had not struck it yet. It was growing 
desperate. He squared his shoulders and went on solemnly : 
“My dear old mother, whom I loved and honored with my 
whole soul, was a Methodist.” Instantly every face was 
adorned with a luminant smile, and in a burst of enthusi- 
asm Vance concluded: ‘‘ And, gentlemen, I followed the 
precepts of my dear old mother. I am a Methodist and I 
don’t care who knows it!” 

“Stranger, you’re just as good as elected!” cried a de- 
lighted listener. ‘For the fellow who’s comin’ here to- 
morrer, ’lectioneerin’, is nuthin’ but a Congregationalist.”’ 

“And that’s just what I should have been, next go,” 
Senator Vance said, in telling the story. ‘‘But, asa matter 
of fact, I had not spoken one word that was not truth.” 
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The Wise Men from the East 


(A Little Boy’s Christmas Lesson) 


By BLISS CARMAN 


‘*Why were the Wise Men three, 
Instead of five or seven?’”’ 

They had to match, you see, 

The archangels in Heaven. 


God sent them, sure and swift, 
By His mysterious presage, 
To bear the threefold gift 
And take the threefold message. 


Thus in their hands were seen 
The gold of purest Beauty, 
The myrrh of Truth all-clean, 
The frankincense of Duty. 


And thus they bore away 

The loving heart’s great treasure, 
And knowledge clear as day, 

To be our life’s new measure. 


They went back to the East 

To spread the news of gladness. 
There one became a priest 

Of the new word to sadness; 


And one a workman, skilled 
Beyond the old earth’s fashion; 
And onea scholar, filled 
With learning’s endless passion. 


God sent them fora sign 
He would not change nor alter 
His good and fair design, 
However man may falter. 


He meant that, as He chose 
His perfect plan and willed it, 
They stood in place of those 
Who elsewhere had fulfilled it; 


Whoso would mark and reach 
The height of man’s election, 

Must still achieve and teach 
The triplicate perfection. 


For since the world was made, 
One thing was needed ever, 

To keep man undismayed 
Through failure and endeavor— 


A faultless trinity 
Of body, mind and spirit, 
And each with its own three 
Strong angels to be near it: 


Strength to arise and go 
Wherever dawn is breaking, 

Poise like the tides that flow, 
Instinct for beauty-making; 


Imagination bold 
To cross the mystic border, 
Reason to seek and hold, 
Judgment for law and order; 


Joy that makes all things well, 
Faith that is all-availing 
Each terror to dispel, 
And Love, ah, Love unfailing. 


These are the flaming Nine 

Who walk the world unsleeping, 
Sent forth by the Divine 

With manhood in their keeping. 


These are the seraphs strong 
His mighty soul had need of, 
When He would right the wrong 
And sorrow He took heed of. 


And that, I think, is why 

The Wise Men knelt before Him, 
And put their kingdoms by 

To serve Him and adore Him; 


So that our Lord, unknown, 
Should not be unattended, 
When He was here alone 
And poor and unbefriended; 


That still He might have three 
(Rather than five or seven) 
To stand in their degree, 
Like archangels in Heaven. 


The Artist in the Steerage 


pi\goae the stories of emigrants who have come «| 
America penniless and have made their way to fam 


one of the most interesting is that of Mr. Wilhelm Heinric _ 


Funk, who, since his famous portrait of Princess Christi: 


of Schleswig-Holstein, executed in London a few years ae) 
has found his hands full of important commissions abroa) 


though his headquarters continue to be in New York, 

When Mr. Funk was a boy in Hanover, Germany, he w) 
apprenticed to a grocer to drive a cart and sweep and du 
the shop; and later to a butcher who employed him chief) 
as caretaker for pigs. It was from this task that your 
Funk finally ran away, made on foot a tour of the art ga, 
leries of Germany and Italy, and at last came to Americ. 
In the mean time his father, an officer in the Hanoverig 
army, had died, and among his belongings were some of tl. 
furniture of King George’s palace left to his defenders whe 
that monarch was forced to abdicate—very valuab| 
additions now to Mr. Funk’s handsome studio in the Man. 
field, but not of much account then in maintaining h 
mother’s family. It was their poverty which drove M 
Funk to America, as steerage passenger in a cattle-shi) 
with a few marks in his pocket and a haversack filled wit 
drawings. Ina few days he was penniless, and he crept or 
night for shelter into an empty ice-wagon, and did n 
awaken until, the wagon having been driven to a dista) 
place to be filled, he was roused in the morning by bloel 
of ice dumped into the cart. In New York he did odd jot 
to support himself, though his first chance as a hou 
painter he lost through inefficiency. The first ‘artistic 
opportunity that he had was to paint a pointing han 
upon a ferryboat. 

However, he saved enough to make remittances to h 
family and finally to visit them, and then he went on ato 
with a picture dealer, painting portraits through tl 
Southern States. When he returned to New York he mac 
his first success by a pen portrait of Edwin Booth, draw 
just before the actor’s death. Thereafter he was engage 
on the staff of the New York Herald, began contributin 
to magazines, and in a few years was enabled to realize tk 
dream of his life and devote his time to portrait-paintin; 
Besides the portrait of the Princess, he has gone back t 
Europe on various occasions to paint Lady Colin Campbel 
Lady Acland, Lady Muriel Paget and Mr. Balfour. | 


Don Cipriano Castro 


ene of the interesting men of the day is Don Ciprian 
Castro, President of Venezuela. One hears a gre: 
deal about his insolence to the United States, his tyrar 
nical treatment of those who oppose him at home or ine 
his dislike abroad. It is also freely intimated that he is diy 
honest, not only personally, but in his conduct of nation: 
affairs. Nevertheless, Castro has crushed all internal di) 
sensions, and it now appears that he has succeeded i 
arranging a financial compact with England and German| 
which will practically guarantee him against such dragoor 
ing as he was subjected to by certain European Powers i 
1901-2; moreover, he is meeting his foreign obligatior 
with regularity and good faith. Commentators on curren 
events, indeed, are beginning to compare him to Porfiri 
Diaz, President of the Mexican Republic, who seized th 
government in 1876 by revolutionary methods. 

Castro, however, differs from Diaz in many respect: 
He is not, for example, of the peasant class, nor did he ente 


into power an illiterate and penniless adventurer. Cor 


trary to the prevalent idea of him, he is a man of Spanis 
origin, with very good blood in his veins. His father was | 
coffee-planter in the interior, as the son was in his turr, 
He did not belong to the aristocracy, to be sure, but neithe| 
did he come of the pure-blood ‘‘Indian’’ class, like Diaz 
his counterpart in Mexico. He represents a type, but on) 
which cannot be definitely classified. He is like no on 
else who is now or ever has been prominent in Spanis, 
America. He has not, like Guzman Blanco, his predecesso1 
employed opportunity to amass a vast fortune, transfer i 
to Europe, and then follow between two suns. He is fu) 
of faults, but they are personal, not official. His patriotisn 
isa passion. He is bent on doing for Venezuela what Dia 
has done for Mexico. In his private life he has a thousan 
eccentricities which furnish his critics with unlimite‘ 
material. His vanity is both colossal and capricious 
Sometimes it is pitiable. But it begins to dawn upon th 
discerning mind that, with all his conceits, his caprice’ 
and his personal shortcomings, he is a soldier of grea) 
address, a diplomat of the first class, and a schemer wh¢ 
puts his country’s greatness before his own vanity or th 
enrichment of his favorites. It will pay to watch Castro’) 


future in the light of these revelations of his character 


There is the best of reason for believing that the revelation’ 
in question are authentic. tee 
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LEFOLKHS LAND 


a 
IS 7, 
gx a 


7 
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Come, children, a pair of you here on my knees, 
Climb up—they’re tame horses and quietly stand; 
Hold tight, for they travel like lightning. Who sees 
The lights over yonder in Littlefolks Land? 
Why, see! Here are bands playing wonderful tunes, 
_ The bushes grow doughnuts and cookies and sweets ! 
The trees are all waving with colored balloons, 
And they use white lump-sugar for paving the streets! 


What’s that—a big lilacP Well, now, as I live, 
*Tis a bush growing nothing but big popcorn balls! 
Now what boy or girl wouldn’t readily give 
A dozen big lilacs for that? Why, the walls 
Of that house over there — are they sugar? It’s brown! 
We’ll taste it. It?s maple! And look over there ! 
Why, see! Every building in all of the town 
Is built of that same kind of stuff, I declare ! 


My goodness! What wonderful, wonderful joys! What fence posts aretheseP Why, they’re peppermint sticks, 
The forests grow nothing but big Christmas trees As true as I live! What are those as we pass 
Just laden with all kinds of beautiful toys, That look so like toadstools P Cream puffs! Four, five, six, 
And children may climb up and take what they please! Seven, eight—why, the bakers must bake in the grass! 
The street cars are merry-go-rounds, I declare, Now what are those trees with the nuts in their tops P 
With horses and camels and wonderful steeds, Ill climb one and see — here, I’m high enough now! 
All saddled for riding—come, let’s take a chair, They’re not nuts at all—they are big chocolate drops 
For every boy has all the nickels he needs! Just growing up here by the hundreds, I vow! 


Well, well! Here’s a fountain set back in the shade, 

_ With cups hung from chains for the children to drink. 
What cool draught is this ? Why, it’s red lemonade! 

_ Well, of all the wonders, now what do you think ? 
What’s that—a big cloud? Why, it’s snowing ice cream! 
And see! Here are spoons growing down in the grass! 
Why, who would believe such a wonderful dream 

_ Could ever in all of this world come to pass? 


Oh, isn’t it sad that so soon we must go? iy 
(UC ea TA) 

But our horses are restless and don’t want to stay; ui 

And should we get off — just a minute or so— ‘2 
Why, Littlefolks Land would all vanish away ! 

The sugar would crumble, the ice cream melt down, 
The colored balloons would all burst in your hand; 

So, come! Let’s be off! We must get back to town! 
Good-by to the wonders of Littlefolks Land! 
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“I am Surprised to Hear, Sir, that Your Father was a 
Perfect Gentleman, Sir.”’ 


newspapers in ourtown—generally quarreling with 

eachother. Thoughmusiciansand doctors and bar- 
bersare always jealous of their business rivals, and though 
they showtheir envy more or less to their discredit, editors 
are so jealous of one another, and so shameless aboutit, that 
the profession has been made a joke. Certainly in our 
town there is a deep-seated belief that if one paper takes 
one side of any question, even so fair a proposition as street- 
paving, the other will take the opposing side. 

Of course, our paper has not been contrary, but we have 
noticed a good many times—every one in the office has 
noticed it, the boys and girls in the back-office, and the 
boys and girls in the front-office—that whenever we take 
a stand for anything—say for closing the stores at six 
o’clock—the General swings the Statesman into line 
against it. If he has done it once he has done it fifty times 
in the last ten years, and though we have often felt impelled 
to oppose some of the schemes he has brought. forward, 
it was because they were bad for the town, and because, 
even though they did seem plausible, perhaps, we knew 
that the unscrupulous gang that was behind these schemes 
would in some way turn them into a money-making plot 
to rob the people. We never could see that. justification 
in the Statesman’s position. To us it seemed merely 
pigheadedness. But the passing years have taught us to 
appreciate the General better, and each added year seems 
to make us more tolerant of his shortcomings. 

He has been running the Statesman for forty-five 
years—counting in the three years he was in the army— 
and for thirty-five years he was master of the field. For 
thirty years this town was known as General A. Jackson 
Durham’s town. He ran the county Republican Conven- 
tions, and controlled the five counties next to ours,so that, 
though he could never go to Congress himself, on account 
of his accumulation of enemies, he always named the 
successful candidate from the district, and for a generation 
held undisturbed the selection of postmasters in his sphere 
of influence. In State politics he was more powerful than 
any Congressman he ever made. Often he came down to 
the State Convention with blood in his eyes after the polit- 
ical scalp of some politician who had displeased him, and 
the fight he would make, and the disturbance he would 
start, gave him the name of Old Bull Durham. On such 
occasions, when he spoke, he would throw back his head, 
shut his eyes and roar his wrath at his opponents in a 
most disquieting manner, and when he returned home, 
whether he won or lost his fight, for two or three weeks 
his paper would bristle with rage, and his editorial page 
would be full of lurid articles written in short exclamatory 
sentences, pocked with italics, capital letters and black- 
faced lines. 

For General A. Jackson Durham was a fire-eater and 
proud of it. He advertised the fact. that he was a good 
hater by showing callers at his office his barrel: In that 
barrel he had filed away every disreputable thing he could 
find against friend or foe, far or near, and when the friend 
became a foe, or the foe became troublesome, the General 
opened his barrel.. Also he kept an office blacklist, on 
which were written the names of the men in town whose 
names were never to be printed in the Statesman. When 
we established our little handbill of a newspaper, he made 
all manner of fun of our “dishrag,”’ as he ealled it, and 
insisted on writing so much about it that people read it 
to see what we had tosay. Other papers had made the 
mistake of replying to the General in kind, and people 
soon tired of the quarrel and dropped the new quarreling 
paper for: the old one. The State never had seen the 
General’s equal as a wrangler, for he vanquished every foe. 
But we did not fight back, and there was only a one-sided 


N: ONE remembers a time when there were not two 
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quarrel for the people to tire of. We grew and got a foot- 
hold in the town, but the General never admitted it. He 
does not admit it now, though his paper has been cut down 
time and again, and is to-day no larger than our little dish- 
rag was in the beginning. But he still maintains his old 
assumption of the power that departed years ago. He 
walked proudly out of the County Convention the day 
that it rode over him, and he still begins the names of the 
new party leaders in the county in small letters to show 
his contempt for them. 

The day of his downfall in the County Convention 
marked the beginning of his decline in State politics. 
When it was known that his county was against him, 
people ceased to fear him, and in time new leaders came 
in the State whom he did not know even by sight. But 
the General did not recognize them: as leaders. To him 
they were interlopers. He sent his paper regularly to the 
old leaders, who had been shoved aside as he had been, 
and wrote letters to them urging them to arouse the people 
to throw off the chains of bossdom. Five years.ago he and 
a number of lonesome and forgotten ones, who formerly 
ruled the State with an iron hand, and whose arrogance 
cost the party a humiliating defeat, organized the ‘‘ Anti- 
Boss League,’”’ and held semi-annual conventions. at the 
capital. They made long speeches and issued long procla- 
mations, and called vehemently upon the people to rend 
their chains, but some way the people didn’t heed the call, 
and the General and his boss-busters, as they were called, 
began to have hard work getting their “‘ealls”’ and “‘procla- 
mations”’ and: ‘‘addresses” into the city papers. The 
reporters referred to them as the Ancient Order of Has- 
Beens, and. wounded the General’s pride by calling him 
Past Master of the Grand Lodge of Hons. He came home 
from the meeting of the boss-busters at which this insult 
had been heaped upon him: and in his paper bellowed like 
a mad bull for six months, using so much space that there 
was no: room for local news at all. 

But news does not come first in the General’s idea. of 
what a newspaper should contain, and he does not mind 
crowding: it out. He believes that a newspaper should 
stand for “principles.” The Statesman was. started 
during the progress of the Civil War, when issues were 
news, and the General has.never been able to realize that 
in times of peace people buy a newspaper for its news and 
not for its opinions. He could never understand our atti- 
tude:toward what he called ‘“principles.’” When the town 
was for free silver, we were for the gold standard, and we 
never exerted ourselves particularly for a high tariff, and 
when the General saw our paper grow in'spite of its heresies,, 
he was amazed, and expressed his amazement in columns 
of vitriolic anger. .Because we often ignored ‘‘issues”’ 
and “principles” and ‘‘great basic and fundamental 
ideas,”’ as he ealled his contentions on the silver and. tariff 
questions, for lists of delegates at conventions, names of 
pupils at the county institute, and winners of prizes at the 
fair, he was filled with alarm for the future of the noble 
calling of journalism. 

Long ago we quit mak- 
ing fun of him. One day 
we wrote an article re- 
ferring to him as ‘‘the old 
man,’ and it wasgossiped 
among the printers that 
he was cut to the heart. 
He did not reply to that, 
and though a few days 
later he referred to us as 
thieves and villains, we 
never had the heart to 
tease him again, and now 
every one around the 
office has instructions to 
put “‘General”’ before his 
name whenever it is 
found. Probably this 
cheers him up. At least 
it should do so, for in 
spite of his pride and his 
much advertised undying 
wrath, he is in truth a 
tender-hearted old man, 
and he has never been 
disloyal to the town. It 
is the apple of his eye. 
His fierceness has been 
always more for publica- 
tion than as an evidence 
of good faith. He likes 


to think he is unforgiving and relentless, but he has a. 
woman’s heart. He fought the renomination of Grant f 
a third term most bitterly, but when the old comman 
died, the boys in the Statesman office- say that Durha 
sniffed gently while he wrote the obituary, and when 
closed with the words ‘‘Poor Grant,’ he laid his head 
the table and his frame shook in real sorrow. ; 
Most of the subscribers have left his paper, and many 
the advertisers no longer use it, but what seems to h 
him worst is his feeling that the town has gone back 
him. He has given all of his life to this town; he has s 
thousands of dollars to promote its growth. He h 
watched every house on the town-site rise, and has 
an item in his paper about it. He has written up 
weddings of many of the grandmothers and grandfathe 
of the town; he has chronicled the birth of their childr 
and their children’s children. The old scrapbooks 
filled with kind things that the General has written. O 
men and old women sean these wrinkled pages with e 
that. have lost their lustre, and on the rusty clippin 
pasted there fall many tears. For in this book a wo 
reads the little verse below the name of a child whom on 
she and God remember. In some other book a man lo 
since out of the current of life reads the story of his li 
triumph in the world; in the family Bible is a clipping fro 
the Statesman—yellow and. crisp with years—tiat tells of i 
a daughter’s wedding'and the social glory that descended | 
on the house for that one great day. So, as the Geners 
goes about the streets of the town, in his shiny long fro 
coat and his faded campaign hat, men do not laugh 
him, nor do they hate him. He is the old buffalo, horn 
out of the herd. 
Our profession of making newspapers is a young man 
profession. The time will come when over at our office 
there will be a shrinkage. Even now our leading citizens , 
never go away from town and talk to other newspaper | 
men that. they do not say that if some one would come > 
over here and start a bright, crisp newspaper he om 
drive us out. of town and make money. The best frien 
we have are not above saying, when they talk to newspap 
men in other towns, that our paper is so generally hat 
that it would be no trouble to put it out of business. Thi 
is what people said of the General in the eighties. Th 
do: not say it now. 4 
For the fight is over with him. And he is walking on 
old battlefield, reviewing old victories, not knowing th 
another contest is waging further on. Sometimes the bo 
in the Statesman office get their money Saturday nigh 
and sometimes they do not. If they do not, the Gene 
grandly issues ‘‘orders”’ on the grocery stores. Then 
takes his pen in hand and writes a stirring editorial on pa 
battle of Cold Harbor, and closes by inquiring whether 
the country is going to forget the grand principles which 
inspired men in those trying days. : ; g 
In the days when the Statesman was a power in the land, | 
editorials like this were widely quoted. Its editor was 


tment commander of the G. A. R., in the days when 
personage was as important in our State as the Gov- 
. The General’s editorials on pensions were read be- 
the Pensions Committee in Congress and had much 
there, and even in the White House the General’s 
tude was reckoned with. When he rallied the old sol- 
to any cause the earth trembled, but now the General’s 
rials pass unheeded. When he calls to “‘the men who 
‘defended this country in one great crisis” to “‘rise and res- 
‘cue her again,”’ he does not understand that he is speaking 
to a world of ghosts, and that his ‘“‘clarion note”’ falls on 
“emp y = 

For the old boys whom he would arouse are sleeping; 
‘only he and a little handful survive. Yet to him they 
still live; to him their power is still invincible—if they 
would but rally to the old call. He believes that some 
day they will rally, and that the world, which is now going 
sadly wrong, will be set right. With his hands clasped 
‘behind him, looking through his steel-rimmed glasses, 
from under his shaggy brows, he walks through a mad 
world, waiting for it to return to reason. In his fiery black 
‘eyes one may see a puzzled look as he views the bewildering 
show. He is confused, but still defiant. His head is still 
high; he has no thought of surrender. So, day after day, 
‘he riddles the bedlam about him with his broadsides, in 
‘the hourly hope of victory. : 

_ When we do something to displease him, he turns all 
his guns on us, though probably his foreman has to borrow 
paper from our office to get the Statesman out. The 
General regards us as his natural prey and his foreman 
regards our paper stock as his natural forage—but they 
use so little that we do not mind. 

Once a new bookkeeper in the office saw the General’s 
oldaccountfor paper. She sent the General a statement, 
and another, and in the third she put the words: ‘‘ Please 
‘remit.”” The day after he received the insult, the General 
\stalked grandly into the office with the amount of money 
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So, Day After Day, He Riddles the Bedlam About 
Him with His Broadsides 


required by the bookkeeper. He put it down without a 
word and walked over to the desk where the proprietor 
was working, 

“Young man,” said the General, as he rapped with his 
cane on the desk, “I was talking to-day with a gentleman 
from Norwalk, Ohio, who knew. your father. Yes, sir; 
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he knew your father, and speaks highly of him, sir. I am 
surprised to hear, sir, that your father was a perfect gentle- 
man, sir. Good-morning, sir.” 

And with that the General moved majestically out of 
the office. 


Studying Moonshine 


| eee experiments in the study of moonshine 
have been made recently by Flammarion, the famous 
French astronomer, at the agricultural station of Juvisy 
—the object in view being to ascertain whether there is 
anything at the bottom of the popular notion, which is so 
widely held, that the phases of the moon have a relation to 
vegetable growth. Many people assert. with confidence 
that certain crops ought to be planted when the moon is 
new, or full, or on the wane. 

Accordingly, in the experiments referred to, vegetables 
of different kinds were sown during the various phases of 
the moon, and the results were carefully watched. Peas 
planted at the new moon did better than others that were 
sown at the full moon, in one trial, whereas those put into 
the ground during the last quarter prospered least. Beets 
sown in the last quarter did best, on the other hand, but 
onions prospered most when planted under the new moon. 
Potatoes planted at the full moon flourished most; beans 
sown at full moon yielded a crop far more abundant than 
others of the same batch planted in the first quarter. 

Nevertheless, the experiments were not deemed con- 
clusive, and M. Flammarion thinks that contrary results 
may be obtained on other occasions. Meanwhile, he 
is going on with the experiments. He remarks that 
moonlight differs from sunlight in that. it is much richer 
than the latter in the invisible rays which lie above the 
violet and below the red of the spectrum. It may be, 
he says, that these rays produce special effects that are 
not as yet understood. 


Col. CrocKetts Codperative Christmas 


[Of all the strange gatherings that 
have distinguished Madison Square 
Garden, the strangest was probably 
on the occasion, last Christmas, when 
the now well-known Colonel D. A. 

Crockett, of Waco, rented the vast auditorium for one 
thousand dollars, and threw it open to the public. As he 
_is going to do it again this coming Christmas, an account 
of the con-, in- and re-ception of his scheme may interest 
_ some of the thousands who find themselves every Christmas 
inthe Colonel’s plight. My plan to describe it wasfrustrated 
| by the receipt, from his wife, of three letters he wrote her. 
; It seems only fair, then, that the author of an achievement 
_ which is td to become an institution should be allowed 
to be the author of its history. I shall, therefore, content 
| myself with publishing verbatim two of the Colonel’s own 

letters.—Rurrerr Hucues.] 


} 
} New. York, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1903. 


_ The miserablest night I ever spent in all my born days 
_ —the solitariest, with no seconds—was sure this identical 
| Christmas night in New York City. And I’ve been some 
lonesome, too, in my time. 
___ [ve told you how, as a boy, I shipped before the mast — 
_the wrong mast—and how the old tub bumped a reef and 
went down with all hands—and feet—except mine. You 
remember me telling how I grabbed aholt of a large wooden 
box and floated on toa dry spot. It knocked the wind out 
| of my stummick considerable, but I hung on kind of uncon- 
scious till the tide went out. When I come to, I looked 
Tound to see where in Sam Hill I was at, and found I was 
on a little pinhead of an island about the size a freckle 
would be on the moon. All around was mostly sky, except- 
ing for what was water. And me with nothing to drink it 


with! © 

_I set down hard on the box and felt as blue as all the 
Swear words ever swore. There was nothing in sight to 
eat, and that made me so hungry that me and the box fell 
over backward. As I laid there sprawled out, with my 
feet up on the box, I looked between my knees and read 
them beautiful words, ‘‘Eat Buggins’ Biscuit.” 

Well, me and friend Buggins inhabited that place— 
about as big as one of Man Friday’s footprints—for going 
on four weeks. When tide was in, I held the box on my 
head to keep my powder dry. Long toward the end of 
my visit, just before the ship that saved me hove in sight, 
_ I began to feel a mite tired of that place. I kind o’ felt as 

if I'd saw about all they was int’resting on that there 
‘sland. I thought I was unhappy and I had a sneaking 

idea Iwas lonesome. But I see I was mistaken. I hadn’t 
‘Spent a Christmas night alone in a big city then. 
Then once when I was prospecting for our mine, I was 
snowed up in a pass. I reckon I’ve told you how I got 
typhoid fever and wrestled it out all day by my lonesome; 
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Last Night I Ate a Horrible Mockery of a 
Christmas Dinner in a Deserted Restaurant 


unparalleled thirst, Boston baked brains, red flannel 
tongue, delirium dreamins, and self-acting emetic, down to 
the final blissful ‘‘Where am I at?” and on through the 
nice long convalessence till my limbs changed from twine 
strings to human members. Six weeks doing time as doctor, 
patient, trained nurse and fellow-Mason all in one, was 
being alone right smart. But it wasn’t a patch on the 
little metrolopis of Manhattan on Santy Claus day. 

Then once I had a rather unrestful evening out in the 
western part of Texas. A fellow sold me a horse right 
cheap, and later a crowd of gentlemen accused me of 
stealing it, and I was put in jail with a promise of being 
lynched before breakfast. That was being uncomfortable 
some, too. But I wished last night that my friend, Judge 
Watson, hadn’t come along that night and identified me. 
It would have saved me from New Yorkitis. 

Then there was the night when I proposed for your hand 
and you sent meto your pa, and he said if I ever come near 
again he’d sick the dogsonme. Ispent that night at a safe 
distance from the dogs, leaning on a fence, and not noticing 
it was barb wire till I looked at my clothes and my hide 


next day. I watched your windows 
till the light went out and all my hope 
with it—and on after that till, as the 
poet says, till daylight doth appear. 

Then there’s the time I told you about when—but 
there’s no use of making a catalog of every time I’ve been 
lonesome.. I have taken my pen in hand to inform you 
that. last night. beat everything else on my private list. of 
troubles. My other lonely times. was when I was alone, 
but the lonesomest of all was in the heart of the biggest 
crowd on this here continent. 

There was people aplenty. But I didn’t. know one gol- 
darned galoot. I had plenty of money, but nobody to 
spend it on—except tiptakers. I was stopping at. this 
big hotel with lugsury spread over everything, thicker 
than sorghum on corn pone. But lonely—why, honey, I 
was so lonely that, as I walked along the streets, I felt as 
if I'd like to break into some of the homes and compel ’em 
at the point of my gun to let me set in and dine with ’em. 

I felt like asking one of the bellboys to take me home 
and get his ma to give me a slice of goose and let her talk 
to me about her folks. 

There was some four million people in a space about the 
size of our ranch. There was theatres to go to—but who 
wants to go to the theatre on Christmas?—it’s like going 
to church on the Fourth of July. There were dime 
muzhums, penny vawdevilles, dance-halls. 

There was a big dinner for newsboys. The Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers gave feeds to the poor. But I 
couldn’t qualify. I wasn’t poor. I had no home, no 
friends, no nothing. 

The streets got deserteder and deserteder. A few other 
wretches was marooned like me in the hotel corridors. 
We looked at each other like sneak-thieves patrolling the 
same street. Waiters glanced at us pitiful as much as to 
say, ‘If it wasn’t for shrimps like you, I’d be home with 
my kids.” 

The worst of it was, I knew there were thousands of 
people in town in just my fix. Perhaps some of them were 
old friends of mine that I’d have been tickled to death to 
foregather with; or leastways, people from my State. 
Texas is a big place, but we’d have been brothers and 
sisters—or at least cousins once removed—for Christmas’ 
sake. 

But they were scattered around at the St. Regis or the 
Mills Hotel, the Martha Washington or somewhere, while 
I was at the Waldorf-hyphen-Astoria. 

It was like the two men that Dickens—I believe it was 
Dickens—tells about: Somebody gives A a concertina, 
but he can’t play on it; winter coming on and no overcoat ; 
he can’t wear the concertina any more than he can tootle 
it. A few blocks away is a fellow, Mr. B. He can play a 
concertina something grand, but he hasn’t got one and his 
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fingers itch. He spends all his ready 
money on a brand-new overcoat, and 
just then his aunt sends him another 
one. He thinks he’ll just swap one of 
them overcoats for a concertina. So he 
advertises in an exchange column. 
About the same time, A advertises that 
he’ll trade one house-broken concertina 
for a nice overcoat. But does either A 
or B ever see B’s or A’s advertisements? 
Not on your beautiful daguerreotype. 

That was the way with us-all in New 
York. The town was full of lonesome 
strangers, and we went moping round, 
stumbling over each other and not daring 
to speak. 

They call us ‘‘transients” here. It’s 
like a private soldier that’s killed in a 
battle; he’s only a “casualty.” So us 
poor, homeless dogs in New York are 
only transients. Why, do you know, I 
was that lonely I could have stood out 
in the square like a lonely old cow out in 
the rain, and just moced for somebody 
to take me in. 

I'd have telegraphed for you and the 
childern to come to town, but Texas is 
so far away, and you’d have got here 
too late,and you couldn’t come anyway, being sick, as you 
wrote me, and one of the kids having malary. How is his 
blessed self to-day? I hope you’re feeling better. Tele- 
graph if you ain’t, and I'll take the first train home. 

Well, last night I ate a horrible mockery of a Christmas 
dinner in a deserted restaurant, and it gave me heart- 
burn (in addition to heartache) and a whole brood-stable 
of nightmares. I went to bed early, and stayed awake late. 

I tried Philosophy—the next station beyond Despair. 
I said to myself, ‘‘You old fool, why in the name of all 
that’s sensible should you feel so excited about one day 
more than another?’ I wasn’t so lonely the day before 
Christmas, I ain’t so lonely to-day, but then I was like a 
small boy with the mumps and the earache on the Fourth 
of July. The firecrackers will pop just as lively another 
day, but—well, the universe was simply throwed all out 
of gear, like it must have been when Joshua held up the 
moon—or was it the sun? 

You remember reading me once about—I reckon it was 
Mr. Aldritch’s pleasing idea of the last man on earth; 
everybody killed off by a pestilence or something, and 
him setting there by his lonely little lonesome; and what 
would he have done if he had heard his doorbell ring? 
Well, I reckon he’d have done what I’d have done if I’d 
met a friend—given one wild whoop, wrapped his arms 
round his neck, kissed him on both cheeks, and died with 
a faint gurgle of joy. 

Finally, I swore that if I ever foresaw myself being cor- 
ralled again in a strange city on Christmas, I’d put on a 
sandwich board or something and march up and down 
the streets with a sign like this: 


I’m lonely! 
I’m homesick for a real 
Christmas! 

There must be others. 
Let’s get together! 
Meet me at the Fountain 
in Union Square! 

We'll hang our stockings on the trees. 
Perhaps some snow will fall in ’em. 
Come one—Come all! 

Both great and small! 


I bet such a board would stir up a procession of exiles a 
mile long. And we'd get together and have a good erying 
match on each other’s shoulders, while the band played 
Old Lang’s Sign. 

But it’s over now. I’ve lived through the game of 
Christmas solitaire in a big city, and I feel as relieved as 
aman just getting out of a dentist’s office. He’s minusa 
few molars, and aches considerable, but he’s full of a 
pleasing emptiness. 

But let me say right here, and put it in black and white: 
If I’m ever dragged away from home again on Christmas, 
I'll take laughing-gas enough for a day and two nights, or 
I'll take some violent steps to get company, if I have to 
hire a cayuse and a lariat and rustle Broadway, rounding 
up a herd of other unbranded stray cattle. 

Well, this is a long letter for me, honey, and I will close. 
Love and kisses to the sweet little kids and to the best 
wife a fellow ever had. 

Your loving AUSTIN. 

P.S. Ipulled off the dealallright. The syndicate buys 
the mine. I get $500,000 in cash and $500,000 in stock, 
and I start for home in three days. We'll hang up our 
stockings on New Year’s Day. 


[The Fates accepted Colonel Crockett’s challenge, and, 
Py an irresistible syndication of events, forced him to be 
alone in New York again the very next Christmas. After 
a series of masterly financial strokes, he had felt rich 
enough in his two millions to spend a year abroad with his 


And Felt as Blue as All the 


Swear Words Ever Swore 
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family. A cablegram called 
him to America early in 
December, to a directors’ 
meeting. Expecting to 
return at once, he had left his 
family in Italy. A legal com- 
lication kept him postpon- 
ing his trip from day to day; 
and finally an important 
hearing, in which he was a 
valued witness, was post- 
poned by the referee—or 
deferee—till after the holi- 
days. The Colonel saw him- 
self confronted with another 
Christmas far away from any 
of his people. The first two 
days he spent in violent pro- 
fanity, and in declining invi- 
tations which he received 
from business acquaintances 
to share their homes. Then 
he set out to make the occa- 
ae oe sion memorable. Once more 
we may leave the account to 


him.] 
New York, N. Y., 
Dee. 28, 1904. 
Friend Wife: ; 
Well, I’ve been and went 
and gone and done it! And 
golly, but it was fun—barring wishing you and the little 
ones had ’a’ been here, too. Next year we'll arrange it so, 
for I’m going to do it again. You remember Artemus 
Ward’s man who ‘‘had been dead three weeks and liked it.”’ 
Well, that’s me. This camping out in New York is getting 
to bea habit. I’m sending you a bundle of newspaper 
clippings as big as a stovepipe—all about Yours Truly. 

As soon as I saw that circumstances had organized a 
pool to corner me and my Christmasses, I spent a couple 
of days sending up rain-making language. Then I settled 
down to work like a bronco does to harness after kicking 
off the dashboard and snapping a couple of traces. 

“Tf I’ve got to be alone this Christmas,”’ I says to my- 
self, “‘I’ll make it the gol-blamedest, crowdedest solitude 
ever heard of this side of the River.” 

I looked for the biggest place in town under one roof. 
Madison Square Garden was it. You remember it. We 
was there to the Horse Show—so-called. You recollect, I 
reckon, that the Garden holds right smart of people. Ata 
political meeting once they got 14,000 people into it, and 
there was still room for Grover Cleveland to stand and 
make a speech. 

Well, feeling kind o’ flush and recklesslike, I decided to 
go and see the manager, or janitor, or whatever he is. And 
go I went. I says to him: ‘‘Could I rent your cute little 
shack for one evening—Christmas Eve?” 

“Certainly, sir,” hesays. ‘‘There happens to be nothing 

_doing this Christmas Eve.” 

“How much would it set me back?” I says very polite. 

“Only one thousand plunks,’”’ says he. 

“But, my dear Gaston,”’ I says with a low bow, ‘‘I don’t 
want to buy your little Noah’s Ark for the baby. I only 
want to borrow it for one evening.” 

“One thou. is our bargain-counter limit,’ he says. ‘‘I 
couldn’t make it less for the poor old Czar of Rooshy.”’ 

I kind o’ hesitated, remembering the time when a thou- 
sand dollars would have kept me comfortable for about 
three years. It’s hard to get over the habit of counting 
your change. Then Mr. Janitor, seeing me kind o’ groggy, 
says, a little less polite: 

“Tf that’s more than you care to pay for a single room 
you can get a cot for five cents on the Bowery; for 
a quarter you can get a whole suite.” 

That riled me. I flashed a wad of bills on him that 
made his eyes look like two automobile lamps. He 
could see it wasn’t Confederate money, either. Then 
I shifted my cigar to detract attention while I swal- 
lowed my Adam’s apple, and I says: 

“T was only hesitating, my boy, because I won- 
dered if your nice young Garden would be big enough. 

You haven’t got a couple more to rent at the same 
price?” 

He wilted and caved in like a box of ice cream does 
just before you get home with it. Then he began to 
bow lower, and we cut for a new deal. 

He says what might I be wanting to use the Garden 
for? 

“Oh, I won’t bulge the walls or strain the 
floor,” I says. ‘“‘I only want it for a Christmas 
tree. I am going to invite my friends to a little 
party.” 

“Whew, but you must be popular!” he says. 
‘““Who the dickens are you? Brother Teddy, or 
Mother Eddy?” 

“T’m Colonel D. Austin Crockett, of Waco,” I 
says as meek as I could. 

“Pleased to meet you, Colonel,” he says. ‘‘What 
you running for?— District Attorney? Or are you 
starting a new Mutual Benefit Life Assassination?” 

“Neither,” I says; ‘““I’ma stranger in New York.” 
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‘But these friends of yours?’’ he gasped. 
coming up here on an excursion?” 

“‘Mr. Prosecutor,”’ I says, ‘‘if you’ll stop cross-exa 
a minute, and let me tell how it all happened, it wi 
right smart of time. Iamastranger here to about four 


each other. So I’m going to give a little Madison § 
Garden warming and invite ’em in.” 

“What are you going to sell °em—prize poultry 
physical culture?” 

‘‘T’ve nothing to sell. 

“Well, I’ve heard of Southern hospitality,” he 
“but this beats me. 
head ?”’ 

‘Nothing. Everything is to be free. 
cluded.” 

“Not on your dear old Lost Cause!” he ex 
“Teastways not in our little doll’s house. Not fo 
thousand dollars! Why, man, do you realize that if’ 
offered these New York, Brooklyn, Bronx, Hacke 
and Hoboken folks a free show, more’n two tho 
women would get trampled to death? Did you ev 
a bargain-counter crowd on Twenty-third Street? 
that’s only for a chance to get something they don’t 
at a fishbait price. But if you offered them a free, ‘t 
one’ chance—holy keewhiz!—I can just see it now! 
Garden ain’t half big enough in the first place. There’) 
enough Take-One’ers in these parts to fill the old Col 
iseum. And they’d make the wild animals look like; 
cage of white rabbits.” ? 

Well, the upshot of it was, he persuaded me to charg) 
an admission; so we set it at $1.00 a head “‘on the hoof.’ | 
I wrote out a card and sent it to all the papers to print a 
advertising rates. It cost right smart, but it looked neat 


TO EVERY STRANGER IN NEW YORK, AND — 
HIS LADY. - | 

If you are not otherwise engaged on Christmas Eve, _ 
the honor of your presence at Madison Square Garden — 
is requested, by | 
Davin Austin CROCKETT, > | 

Colonel Fifth Texas Cavalry, C.S.A. | 


Music, Dancing, Refreshments, Souvenirs. For | 
the purpose of keeping out the undesirable element a _ 
charge of $1.00 will be made. ome | 
I knew that them magic words, “Refreshments anc 
Souvenirs,’ would hit ’em hard. In order to whet thi 
public interest, I asked the papers where I advertise 
give the thing some editorial or other reference. — 
they was very cold and said the best they could do was1 
send their dramatic critics to criticise the show afterward — 
A lot of good that would do me! So I took more space it 
advertising. 2 

In a day or two I was visited at the hotel by one of thi 
most imperent young fellows I ever met up with. : 


I’m just going to entertain ‘em.’ 


How much you going to charge 


Admission in 


sent up a card, ‘‘James J. James, Publicity Expert.” | 
said to show him in, and he sort of oozed through the doo) 
—he was that oily. He looked about to see if we was alone 
then winked slow and important, and says: & 
“What’s your game, Colonel? It looks pretty slick 
but I can’t quite make it out. It’s a new bunco, all right | 
but slick as it looks, it ain’t quite so slick as it ought to be.’ 
“Look here, you cub,”’ I roared, ‘if you imply that _| 
have any evil motives in this, I’ll shoot you so full of i 
you'll look like a mosquito net!” | 
» He wasn’t a bit scared; he simply winked the other eye 
and said in a kind of foreign-sounding language: | 
“Forget it, Colonel! Cut it out! Back to the alfalfe 
with your Buffalo Bill vocabulary! If you are really ot 
the level, you don’t need t 
prove it with artillery. Bu’) 
it makes no diff. to me abou! 
that. My business is produc _ 
ing fame, not merit. Onc 
more I ask, what’s your lay?’ 
I overcame a desire to kich 
him through the ceiling, anc 
told him I proposed to enter: 
tain the strangers in New 
York. | 
“Strangers in New York: 
—Why, that means ev d 
body! There’s been onl 
man born in New York 
the war, and he’s kep 
alcohol at a dime mus 
Your idea is really to giv! 
New York a Christmas party, _ 
eh? Very pretty! Very pretty; — 
indeed! But if you insist 0 
exploding money al! over the 
place, I don’t see why 
shouldn’t get a run for 
Besides, I need a bit 
myself. 
press agent. 
all wrong. 
York can’t understand 


a oe 
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“James J. James, 


Publicity Expert” 


ieve anything except through the language of the press 
ent. You take one on your staff, and in three days 
ll be so famous that, if a child in a kindergarten is 
who is the Queen of Holland, it willanswer: ‘Colonel 
ekett, of Waco.’” 

’ Well, he poured out the most remarkable string of talk 
‘Jever heard, and before I knew it he had made me promise 
to trust my soul and my scheme to him; to be surprised 
‘at nothing that might appear in the papers, and to refer 
all reporters to him. The next morning I found my name 
on the front page of every journal, with my picture in most 
of them. It seems I had held at bay two hundred angry 
Italians who were trying to mob a Chinese laundryman. 
‘The evening papers said that I had stopped a runaway 
coach-and-four on Fifth Avenue, that morning, by lasso- 
ing the leader. On the coach were Mrs. Aster, Mrs. Fitch, 
Reggie Vanderbuilt, George Goold, Harry Leer_and a pas- 
sel of other ‘‘ Among those presents.” That night I went 
to a music-hall—according to the next morning’s papers— 
and broke up the show by throwing a pocketful of soli- 
he to the chorus girls. The next day three burglars 
igot into my room; I held them up in a corner, took away 
their masks, spanked them, and gave them each a hundred- 
dollar bill to help them to avoid temptation. That after- 
‘noon the three big life-insurance companies asked me to 
be president. And so on—you can read for yourself in 
the clippings—only for Heaven’s sake don’t believe any 
ofit. In every article was a neat allusion to my Christmas 
‘party. 

" I wanted to kill James J. James, and I scoured the town 
for him, but he dodged me. He kept his word, though. 
For the last few days I’ve been the most talked-of man in 
town. Looks like I’d been the Only man in New York. 

_ And now to tell about my little party. For two days 
a regiment of men was working in the Garden under my 
direction—and at my expense. It was like paying the 
war appropriation of Russia. But it was worth it. 

| At 6 o’clock Christmas Eve the crowd began to line up 
at the Garden doors. At 6:30 a platoon of police arrived. 
At 6:40 the line 
reached twice 
around the Garden. 
At 6:45 they sent 
for more police, At 
7:15 every street 
was solid with peo- 
ple. They called 
out the police re- 
serves and clubbed 
about four hundred 
innocent bystand- 
ers insensible. At 
7:45 the fire de- 
partment was 
called and played 
the hose on the 
crowd. 

This thinned ’em 
off a bit on the out- 
squirts. Then the 
ambulances give 
out and thefainting 
women was carried 
home in express 
‘wagons and wheelbarrows. The subway was the only line 

that could run cars. 

At 8:30 the doors opened. You should of seen the rush. 
The Galveston flood wasn’t in it. At 8:45 the Garden was 
soiullthey closed the doors. That sent some of the outside 
crowd home. : 

_ The Garden was a beautiful sight. On the tower outside, 
in big electric letters, there was a sign, ‘Merry Christmas 
to you and yours.” 

- Inside it was decorated with holly leaves and berries— 
tonsand tons of it. At one end was built a big house with a 
chimbly and an old-fashioned fireplace. The roof of the 
house was covered with snow (cotton), and the sky back of 
it was full of electric stars that twinkled something beauti- 
ful. And there was a moon that looked like the real thing. 
_ There was four bands in the balconies and a chorus of 
angels with real wings and electric halo. They sang Peace 

on EKarth, Good Will to Men, written for the occasion by 
Mr. De Koven. 

By and by all the bands bust out gorgeous, and then 
Santy Claus appeared in a sleigh drawed by six real live 
stuffed reindeers. He run along the sky on unseen grooves 
and drove up to the roof of the house, and slid down the 
chimbly with a pack of presents. He filled all the stockings 
with candy cornycopies and toys, and a lot of attendants 
passed ’em out to the childern. You should of heard them 
Squeal with joy—poor little tots living in hotels and apart- 
ment places where Santy Claus would of had to come up the 
steam radiator or the gas-log pipe to get in. Well, my 
Be Claus had to make sixteen trips to satisfy the chil- 

ern. 

The Garden was divided into sections, one for every State 
d Territory, with its own shield in electric lights and 
7 olors. There was a native of every State in charge, and 
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every State had its own big Christmas 
tree, and reception-room and refresh- 
ments. Some of the people I noticed 
seemed to of been born in several 
States at once, the way they passed 
from one booth to another fillin’ up 
their pockets and stummicks. I 
reckon they paid for it the next day 
in doctor’s bills. 

But there was nary a sign of row- 
dyism. That dollar admission was a 
regular sieve for straining out the 
toughs. Then there were policemen 
everywhere, and every other man 
nearly was a plain-clothes man or a 
detective. Besides, after sober con- 
sideration, and on advice from the 
Gardeners, I cut out all drinks, except 
soft stuff. So there were no jags, 
except what some people brought 
with them from their Christmas din- 
ners and loaded plum puddings. 

And then, of course, that peculiar 
something we get into us at Christ- 
mastime filled everybody with a sort 
of loving fellowship and a hankering 
to hug their neighbors and divvy up 
their funds like a Mutual Life-Insurance Company prospec- 
tus says it’s agoing to do some day. 

In the centre of the hall there was a big sign in electric 
letters : 


EVERYBODY IS HEREBY INTRODUCED TO 
EVERYBODY ELSE—FOR TO-NIGHT ONLY 


At every State booth you’d see people gathering and 
recognizing old friends or introducing theirselves to new 
ones. 

At the Texas booth there was a big, immense crowd. A 
lot of ’em turned out to be old friends of ours; school 
friends of yours, ranch friends of mine, people I had worked 
for, people who had worked me—or for me. A lot of them 
sent their love and a Merry Christmas to you. I remember 
especially— [Here we omit a list of names, somewhat 
lacking in universal interest.] 

I had advertised that people who wanted to give each 
other Christmas presents could have them hung on the 
State trees. My attendants gave them checks for their gifts 
and there wasn’t many mix-ups. Old Miss Samanthy Clay 
got a box of cigars meant for Judge Randolph, and he gota 
pair of silver-buckle garters meant for her. But most of 
them come out right, and several of them was so surprised 
at getting presents in New York that they bust out erying. 
Major Calhoun’s whiskers was soaking wet with tears when 
he got a bottle of old Bourbon from Judge Payton. 

Rich folks who had been poor men met charter-members 
of the ‘‘I’m on to your origin”’ association. Butthe Christ- 
mas spirit made them forget to be snobs. You’d hear 
millionaires telling plain people how they used to play 
Hallowe’en jokes, how they scraped up to buy their 
mothers’ little Christmas gifts—what ridiculous things 
they used to get and give! 

All evening as fast as anybody went out they’d let some- 
body elsein. Along about eleven o’clock a lot of the people 
began to go home. Then a new crowd come in. People 
who had taken their childern home and put them to bed 
would come back for more fun. Others, who had spent the 
evening dining, began to dribble in. 

All the actors people and singers came. It was good to 
see them. Some of them told me what a godsend such a 
thing was to them, homeless by profession. A lot of them 
brought their wives and babies. One father was playing 
Romeo in Newark, his wife was playing Little Eva in 
Harlem, and their daughter was playing Camille on Broad- 
way. You should of seen them rejoicing round the Kansas 
tree! 

About midnight the big refreshment hall was opened 
and everybody that could squeeze in set down to long 
tables where I had supper served. I had some of the best 
after-dinner speakers in town come in, and you should of 
heard some of the funny stories—it would of brought back 
dear old childhood memories. Mayor McClellan gave us 
all a welcome, and then there was Chauncey Depew, of 
course, and Simeon Ford, and Augustus Thomas, and 
Wilton Lackaye, and Job Hedges, and Lemuel Ely Quigg, 
and General Horace Porter, and a passel of others. 

They all made the most surprising allusions to your poor 
old husband. They called me Daddy and sang about me 
being a jolly good fellow. And one of them christened me 
“‘Santy Crockett.”” Why, my ears burned so hot I near set 
my collar on fire! It sure was worth all I spent, and I had 
a terrible time to keep from blubbering. I must of swal- 
lowed about four hundred and eleven Adam’s apples. 

Finally they called on me for a speech. I just kind o’ 
gibbered—I don’t know what. The papers say I said: 
“Merry Christmas, my children! This old world sure is 
some comfortable, after all. The only trouble is that the 
right people can’t seem to get together at the right time 
often enough. But this here Christmas supper tastes to me 
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terrible much like More. I’m going to try it 
again. And I hereby invite you all that ain’t 
in any better place or any better world to 
meet me here a year from to-night. And so 
God bless you all, and—and God bless every- 
body!” 

Then after a lot of song-singing and hand- 
wringing we all went home, tears in every eye 
and smiles on every mouth. The remnants 
of food and toys made more than the twelve 
baskets full of Scripture. I sent them round 
to the Hospitals and Orphant Asylums. I’ve 
engaged the Garden again for next Christmas 
and paidadepositdown. It ain’t the extrava- 
gance it looks, either, for while the expenses 
was high—twelve thousand-odd dollars— 
they took in at the door nearly eighteen 
thousand dollars. I sent the profit to the 
Salvation Army and the Volunteers, and now 
I’m being prayed for and hallelooyied for 
everywhere there’s a bass drum. But I’d 
do it again if it cost me twenty thousand. 
It’s worth that and more to have your heart 
nearly break wide open with joy and fellow- 
ship. 

It was broad daylight when I got to bed, 
all wore out with happiness. I cuddled up, 
like I was a little boy once more in the days when I used 
to get up Christmas morning cold and early and look at 
my presents and then crawl back under the covers again 
with a double armful of toys, to keep warm and sleep 
some more. 

If only you and the chicks had ’a’ been there! 
you shall be. Your loving 


Next time 
AUSTIN. 


Faith Without Works 


HE visitor from the States, unless he be an admirer of 

Spanish-American cooking, finds much to be desired 

in hotels and restaurants in the Mexican capital. To ob- 

tain a homelike cuisine, a recent sojourner from New York 

became a regular patron of one of the numerous “‘ Ameri- 

can restaurants”’ with which Mexico is dotted. The es- 
tablishment was presided over by a Missourian. 

During meal hours the proprietor kept a hawklike watch 
over every table and employee in his place of business. 
When a patron had finished his meal, a waiter would jot 
down on a slip of paper the charge for each dish that had 
been served, as represented by the soiled plates on the 
table. Collecting the amount due, the waiter would hand 
memorandum and money to the vigilant proprietor, stand- 
ing behind the counter. Taking the two in hand, the ex- 
patriated Missourian would cast an eagle glance at the 
table, however distant, and seem minutely to verify the 
tally. Then he would scrutinize the waiter in a manner 
meant to penetrate his very soul, move his lips as if com- 
puting figures, loudly strike the bell of the cash-register, 
and deposit the coin in the till. 

The New Yorker, one day happening to peer through 
the top of the register, thought it strangely lacking in 
‘“works,’”’ and spoke to the suave proprietor about it. 

““Gosh,”’ said he, ‘Show did you get on to the fact that 
the darned thing had no innards?”’ 

“‘ Any one with a knowledge of mechanics could see that 
with half an eye,” was the reply. 

“‘T expect that’s so,’’ continued the restaurant-keeper, 
“for it hasn’t a thing inside it but the bell; and I had that 
putin. But the empty case is just as good for my business 
as if it was a sure-enough register.”’ 

“How so?” 

‘Tt keeps my waiters honest. They’re deeply impressed 
with anything out of the ordinary that comes from the 
States, and are 
so positive in 
their belief that 
there is some- 
thing mag- 
ical about this 
contrivance 
—something 
that would tell 
in a second if 
they were hold- 
ing out on the 
house —that I 
get every cent 
that’s coming 
tome. [ll bet 
that this old 
thing is worth 
a hundred dol- 
lars a week to 
me. Anyway,I 
don’t want to 
be in business 
in Mexico City 
without it.” 


““Only One Thousand 
Plunks,”” Says He 
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IX—JUNO 


EY it bes waste - ACH recent remark- 
Nircang 18 say 
i able occurrence had 


obliterated its prede- 
cessor, and it was with diffi- 
culty that I made a straight 
parting in my hair. Had it 
been Miss Rieppe that John so suddenly ran away to? It 
seemed now more as if the boy had been running away 
jrom somebody. The waitress had stared at him with 
extraordinary interest; she had seen his bruise; perhaps 
she knew how he had got it. Her excitement—had he 
smashed up his official superior at the custom house? That 
would be an impossible thing, I told myself instantly; as 
well might a nobleman cross swords with a peasant. _Per- 
haps the stare of the waitress had reminded him of his 
bruise, and he might have felt disinclined to show himself 
with it in a company of gossiping strangers. Still, that 
would scarcely account for the dismay with which he had 
so suddenly left me. Was Juno the cause—she had come 
up behind me; he must have seen her and her portentous 
manner approaching—had the boy fled from her? And 
then, his fierce outbreak about taking orders from a negro 
when I was moralizing over the misfortune of marrying a 
jackass. I got a sort of parting in my hair, and went 
down to the dining-room. 

Juno was there before me, with her bonnet, or rather her 
headdress, still on, and I heard her making apologies to 
Mrs. Trevise for being so late. Mrs. Trevise, of course, sat 
at the head of her table, and Juno sat at her right hand. 
I was very glad not to have a seat near Juno, because this 
lady was, as I have already hinted, an intolerable person 
to me. Either her Southern social position or her rent 
(she took the whole second floor, except Mrs. Trevise’s 
own rooms) was of importance to Mrs. Trevise; but I 
assure you that her ways kept our landlady’s cold, imper- 
vious tact watchful from the beginning to the end of 
almost every meal. Juno was one of those persons who 
possess so many and such strong feelings themselves that 
they think they have all the feelings there are; at least, 
they certainly consider no one’s feelings but their own. 
She possessed an inexhaustible store of anecdote, but it 
was exclusively about our Civil War; you would have sup- 
posed that nothing else had ever happened in the world. 
When conversation among the rest of us became general 
she preserved a cold and acrid inattention; when the 
fancy took her to open her own mouth, it was always to 
begin some reminiscence, and the reminiscence always 
began: ‘‘In September, 1862, when the Northern van- 
dals,’’ ete., etc., or, ‘‘When the Northern vandals -~were 
repulsed by my husband’s cousin, General Braxton Bragg,” 
etc.,etc. Now it was not that I was personally wounded by 
the term, because at the time of the vandals I was not even 
born, and also because I know that vandals cannot be kept 
out of any army; but it was for her insulting willingness 
to speak thus in the presence of those who might easily be 
wounded that I detested Juno; and as she was a woman, 
and nearly old enough to be my grandmother, it was, of 
course, out of the question that I should retaliate. When 
she got very bad indeed it was calm Mrs. Trevise’s last, 
but effective, resort to tinkle a little handbell and scold 
one of the waitresses whom its sound would then summon 
from the kitchen. This bell was tinkled not always by any 
means for my sake; other travelers from the North there 
were who came and went, pausing at Kings Port between 
Florida and their habitual abodes. 

At present our company consisted of Juno; amiddle-class 
Englishman employed in some business capacityin town; a 
pair of very young honeymooners from the “yp-country ” ; us 
a Louisiana poetess, who wore the long cylindrical ringlets 
of 1830, and who was attending a convention of the 
Daughters of Dixie; two or three males and females, 
best described as et ceteras; and myself. 


The Town, and the Water, and the Distant Shores All Melted 
Into One Gentle Impression of Wistfulness and Tenderness 
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“T-shall only take a 
mouthful for the sake of 
nourishment,’’ Juno was an- 
nouncing, ‘‘and then I shall 
return to his bedside.” 

“Ts he very suffering?” 
inquired the poetess, im melo- 
dious accent. 

“Tt was an infamous on- 
slaught,’’ Juno’ replied. 

The poetess threw up her 
eyes and crooned, ‘‘Noble, 
doughty champion!”’ 

“You may say so indeed, madam,’’ said Juno. 

“‘Raw beefsteak’s jolly good for your eye,’’ observed 
the Briton. 

This suggestion did not appear to be heard by Juno. 

“T had arow with a chap,”’ the Briton continued. ‘‘He’s 
my best friend now. He made me put raw beefsteak % 

“JT thank you,” interrupted Juno. ‘‘He requires no 
beefsteak, raw or cooked.” 

The face of the Briton reddened. 
is he?” 

Mrs. Trevise tinkled her bell. ‘‘ Daphne! 
to you twice to hand those yams.”’ 

“T done handed ’em twice, ma’am.”’ 

“Hand them right away, Daphne, and don’t be so for- 
getful.”” It was not easy to disturb the composure of 
Mrs. Trevise. 

The poetess now took up the broken thread. ‘“‘HadIa 
son,’’ she declared, ‘‘I would sooner witness him starve 
than hear him take orders from a menial race.”’ 

“But mightn’t starving be harder for him to experience 
than for you to witness, y’ know?” asked the Briton. 

At this one of the et ceteras made a’sort of snuffling 
noise, and ate his dinner hard. 

It was the male honeymooner who next spoke. 
have been quite a tussle, ma’am.”’ 

“Tt was an infamous onslaught!’’ repeated Juno. 

“Wish I’d seen it!’’ sighed the honeymooner. 

His bride smiled at him beamingly. ‘‘ You’d have felt 
right lonesome to be out of it, David.” 

“No apology has yet been offered,’’ continued Juno. 

“But must your nephew apologize besides taking a lick- 
ing?’’ inquired the Briton. 

Juno turned an awful face upon him. ‘“‘It is from his 
brutal assailant that apologies are due. Mr. Mayrant’s 
family” (she paused here for blighting emphasis) ‘‘are 
well-bred people, and he will be coerced into behaving 
like a gentleman for once.” 

I checked an impulse here to speak out and express my 
doubts as to the family coercion being founded upon any 
dissatisfaction with John’s conduct. 

“T wonder if reading or recitation might not soothe 
your nephew?”’ said the poetess now. 

“T should doubt it,’’ answered Juno. 
come from his bedside.” 

“T should so like to soothe him, if I could,’’ the poetess 
murmured. ‘‘If he were well enough to hear my conven- 
tion ode 3 

‘He is not nearly well enough,”’ said Juno. 

The et cetera here coughed and blew his nose’so remark- 
ably that we all started. 

A short silence followed, which Juno relieved. ‘I will 
give the young ruffian’s family the credit they deserve,” 
she stated. ‘The whole connection despises his keeping 
the position.” 

Another et cetera now came into it. 
exactly precipitated the occurrence?” 

Juno turned to him. ‘My nephew isa gentleman from 
whose lips no unworthy word could ever fall.’’ 

“Oh!” said the et cetera mildly. ‘‘He said something, 
then?” 

“He conveyed a well-merited rebuke in fitting terms.” 

“What were the terms?’’ inquired the Briton. 

Juno again did not hear him. “It was after a friendly 
game of cards. My nephew protested against any gentle- 
man remaining at the custom house since the recent insult- 
ing appointment.”’ 

I was now almost the only member of the party who had 
preserved strict silence throughout this very interesting 
conversation, because, having no wish to converse with 
Juno at any time, I especially did not desire it now, just 
after her seeing me (I thought she must have seen me) in 
amicable conference with the object of her formidable 
displeasure. 


“Too groggy to eat, 


I have said 


“Must 


“T have just 


“Ts it known what 
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“Every Mayrant is ferocious that I ever heard of,’ 
continued. ‘You cannot trust that seemingly deli 
and human exterior. His father had it, too—de 
exterior and raging interior, though I will say for thi: 
that he would never have stooped to humiliate the 
name as his son is doing. His regiment was near by w 
the Northern vandals burned our courthouse, and 
made them run, I can tell you! It’s a mercy for that p 
girl that the scales have dropped from her eyes and sh 
broken her engagement with him.” 

““With the father?’’ asked a third et cetera. 

Juno stared at the intruder. 

Mrs. Trevise drawled a calm contribution. 
died before this boy was born.’ 

“Oh, I see!”? murmured the et cetera gratefully. 

J uno proceeded. ‘‘No woman's life would be’safe 
him.’ 

“But mightn’t he be safer for a person’s niece t) 
their nephew?”’ said the Briton. 

Mrs. Trevise’s hand moved toward the bell. 

But Juno answered the question mournfully: “ 
such hereditary bloodthirstiness, who can tell?” — 
Mrs. Trevise moved her hand away again. 

“Excuse me, but do you know if the other gen 
is laid up, too?” inquired the male hone 
hopefully. 

“Tam happy to understand that he is,” replied. June 

In sheer amazement I burst out, “Oh!” and — 
stopped. 7 

But it was too late. I had instantly become the cali 
of interest. The et ceteras and honeymooners craned their 
necks; the Briton leaned toward me from opposite ; the 
poetess, who had worn an absent expression since Dal 
told that the injured champion was not nearly well 
to listen to her ode, now put on her glasses and gazed a am 
kindly, while Juno reared her headdress, and spoke, % 
me, but to the air in my general neighborhood. 

“Has any one later intelligence than what I bring fr rom } 
my nephew’s bedside?”’ 

So she hadn’t perceived who my companion at ae, 
had been! Well, she should be enlightened, they al 
should be enlightened, and vengeance was mine. . 
with gentleness: | 

“Your nephew’s impresaetel I fear, are still -confuseé 
by his deplorable misadventure.” 

““May I ask what you know about his impressions 


“The fa th | 


ut of the corner of: my eye I saw the hand of Mrs. 

move toward her bell; but she wished to hear all 

it more than she wished concord at her harmonious 

; and the hand stopped. 

Juno spoke again. ‘‘Who, pray, has later news than 

what I bring?” 

I answered most gently. ‘I do not come from Mr. 

yrant’s bedside, because Ihave just left him at the front 

oor in‘sound health—saving a bruise over his left eye.”’ 

_ During a second we all sat in a high-strung silence, and 

_Juno became truly superb. ‘‘Who sees the scars 
he brazenly conceals?”’ 

{ elt took away my breath; my battle would have been 

when the Briton suggested : “But mayn’t he have 

‘shown those to his Aunt?”’ 

Wesatin no silence now; the first et cetera made ex- 
_ traordinary sounds on his. plate, Mrs. Trevise tinkled her 

bell with more unction than I had ever yet seen in her; 

and while she and Daphne interchanged streams of severe 
- words which I was too disconcerted to follow, the other 
et. ceteras and the honeymooners hectically effervesced 
into small talk. I presently found myself eating our last 
course amid a reéstablished calm, when, with a rustle, 
Juno swept out fromamong us to return 
(Isuppose) tothe bedside. Asshe passed 
‘behind the Briton’s chair, that invalu- 
able person kicked me under the table, 

and on my raising my eyes to him he 
gave me a large, robust wink. 


| X—HIGH WALK AND THE LADIES 
| NOW burned to put many questions 
| td to the rest. of the company. If, 
through my foolish and overreaching 
slyness with the girl behind the counter, 
the door of my comprehension had been 
, shut, Juno had now opened it:sufficiently 
. widefor.a number of factsto comecrowd- 
| ingin,so tospeak, abreast. Indeed, their 
‘simultaneous arrival was not a little con- 
fusing, as if several visitors had burst in 
' “upon me and at once begun speaking 
loudly, each shouting a separate and 
| dmportant matter which demanded my 
| intelligent consideration. John Mayrant 
_ worked in the custom house, and Kings 
Port frowned upon this; not merely 
Kings Port in general—one needn’t care 
about that—but the boy’s particular 
i Kings Port, his severe old aunts, and his ih ge 
cousins, and the pretty girl at the me 
| » exchange, and the men he played cards 
with, all these frowned upon it, too; yet 2 
, even this condemnation one could disre- | 


7 gard if some lofty, personal principle, 
a some pledge to one’s own sacred. honor, 
__were at stake—but here was no such 
| thing: John Mayrant hated the position 
himself. The salary? Oh, the salary 

| would count for nothing in the face of 
such.a prejudice as I had seen glitterfrom 

_ hiseye! Astrong, clever youth of twenty- 
_ three, with the world before him, and no 
onetosupport—stop! Hortense Rieppe! 
Therewas the lofty personal principle, the 
sacred pledge to honor; he was engaged 
| presently to endow her with allhis worldly 
goods; and to perform this faithfully a 
bridegroom must not, no matter how 
little he liked ‘‘taking orders from a 
negro,” fling away his worldly goods 
some few days before he was to pro- 
nounce his bridegroom’s vow. So here, at Mrs. Trevise’s 

. dinner-table, I caught for one moment, to the full, a vision 
of the unhappy boy’s plight; he was sticking to a task 
which he loathed that he might support a wife whom he 
no longer desired. Such, as he saw it, was his duty; and 
nobody, not even a soul of his kin or his kind, gave him a 

_ word or a thought of understanding, gave him anything 
| except the cold shoulder. Yes; from one soul he had got 
a sign—from aged Daddy Ben, at the churchyard gate; 
and amid my jostling surmises and conclusions, that quaint 
‘speech of the old negro, that little act of fidelity and affec- 
tion from the heart of a black man, took on a strange pathos 
in its isolation amid the general harshness of his white 
superiors. Over this it was that I was pausing when, all 
g second, perplexity again ruled my meditations. Juno 
| had ‘said that the engagement was broken. Well, if that 
were the case But was it likely to be the case? Juno’s 
agreeable habit—all of us boarders knew this quite well— 
Was to sprinkle about, along with her vitriol, liberal quan- 
tities of the by- product of inaccuracy. Mingled with her 
re lustrations, she had poured out for us one good dose 
falsehood, the antidote for which it had been my happy 

- Office to administer on the:spot. If John Mayrant wasn’t 
rhe the wounds of combat, as she had given us to 
uppose, perhaps Hortense Rieppe hadn’t released him 
rom his plighted troth, as Juno had also announced; and 


i. 


As She Passed Behind the 
Briton’s Chair that 
Invaluable Person Gave 


i Axe 
Me a Large, Robust Wink rE i . AY 


distinct relief filled me when I reasoned this out. I leave 
others to reason out why it was relief, and why a dull dis- 
appointment had come over me at the news that the match 
was off. This, for me, should have been good news, when 
you consider that I had been so lately telling myself such a 
marriage must not be, that I must myself, somehow 
(since no one else would), step in and arrest the calamity ; 
and it seems odd that I should have felt this blankness and 
regret upon learning that the parties had happily settled 
it for themselves, and hence my difficult and delicate 
assistance was never to be needed by them. 

Did any one else now sitting at our table know of Miss 
Rieppe’s reported act? What particulars concerning 
John’s fight had been given by Juno before my entrance? 
It didn’t surprise me that her nephew was in bed from 
Master Mayrant’ s lusty blows. One could readily guess 
the manner in which young John, with his pent-up fury over 
the custom house, would ‘‘land”’ his chastisement all over 
the person of any rash critic! And what a talking about 
it must be going on everywhere to-day! If Kings Port 


tongues had been set in motion over me and my small 
notebook in a library, the whole town must be ‘buzzing 
over every bruise given and taken in this evidently emphatic 


battle. I had hoped to glean some more precise information 
from my fellow-boarders after Juno had disembarrassed 
us.of her sonorous presence; but evenif they were possessed 
of all the facts which I lacked, Mrs. Trevise in some masterly 
fashion of her own banished the subject from further dis- 
cussion. She held us off from it chiefly, I think, by adopt- 
ing a certain upright posture in her chair, and a certain 
tone when she inquired if we wished a second help of the 
pudding. Through thirty-five years of boarders and 
butchers, life had imparted to her its all; she was a mature, 
lone, disenchanted, able lady, and even her silence was like 
an arm of the law. 

An all too brief conversation, nipped by Mrs. Trevise at 
a stage even earlier than the bud, revealed to me that per- 
haps my fellow-boarders would have been glad to ask me 
questions, too. 

It was the male honeymooner who addressed me. “‘ Did 
Lunderstand you to say, sir, that Mr. Mayrant had received 
a bruise over his left eye?”’ 

“Daphne!” called out Mrs. Trevise, ‘‘Mr. Henderson will 
take an orange.” 

And so we finished our meal without further reference to 
eyes, or noses, or anything of the sort. It was just as well, 
I reflected, when I reached my room, that I on my side had 
been asked no questions, since I most likely knew less than 
the others who had heard all that Juno had to say; and it 
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would have been humiliating, after my superb appearance 
of knowing more, to explain that John Mayrant had walked 
with me all the way from the library, and never told me a 
word about the affair. 

This reflection increased my esteem for the boy’s admi- 
rable reticence. What private matter of his own had I ever 
learned from him? It was other people, invariably, who 
told me of his troubles. There had been that single, 
quickly-controlled outbreak about his position in the 
custom house, and also he had let fall that touching word 
concerning his faith and his liking to say his prayers in 
the place where his mother had said them; beyond this, 
there had never yet been anything of all that must at the 
present moment be intimately stirring in his heart. 

Should I ‘‘like to take orders from a negro”’? Put per- 
sonally, it came to me now as a new idea, came as something 
which had never entered my mind before, not even as an 
abstract hypothesis. I didn’t have to think before reaching 
the answer, though; something within me, which you may 
call what you please—convention, prejudice, instinct— 
something answered most promptly and ‘emphatically in 
the negative. I revolved it in my mind as I tried to pack 
into a box'a number of objects that I had bought in one or 
two “‘antique’’ shops. They wouldn’t go 
in, the objects; they were of defeating 
and recalcitrant shapes, and of hostile 
materials—glass and brass—and I must 
have a larger box made, and in that case 
I would buy this afternoon the other 
kettle-supporter (I forget its right name) 
and have the whole lot decently packed. 
Take orders from a colored man? Have 
him give you directions, dictate your 
letters, discipline you if you were un- 
punctual? No, indeed! And if such 
i were my feeling, how must this young 
Southerner feel? With this in my mind, 
| I made sure that the part in my back 
| hair was right, and after that precaution 
soon found myself on my way, in a way 
somewhat roundabout, to the kettle~ 
supporter, sauntering northward along 
High Walk, and stopping often; the town, 
and the water, and the distant shores all 
were so lovely, so belonged to one another, 
so melted into one gentle impression of 
wistfulness and tenderness! I leaned 
upon the stone parapet and enjoyed the 
quiet .which every surrounding detail 
brought to my senses. How could John 
Mayrant endure such a situation? Oh, 
it was absurd to suppose that the engage- 
ment was broken! 

The shutting of a front door across 
the street almost directly behind me 
attracted my attention because of its be- 
ing the first sound that had happened in 
noiseless, empty High Walk since I had 
been strolling there; and I turned from 
the parapet to see that I was no longer 
the solitary person in the street. Two 
ladies, one tall and one diminutive, both 
in black and with long black veils which 
they had put back from their faces, were 
evidently coming from a visit. As the tall 
one bowed tome I recognized Mrs. Gregory 
St. Michael, and took off my hat. It was 
not until they had crossed the street and 
come up the stone steps near where I 
stood on High Walk that the little lady 
also bowed to me; she was Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael, and from something in her 
prim yet charming manner I gathered that she held it to 
be not. perfectly well-bred in a lady to greet a gentleman 
across the width of a public highway, and that she could 
have wished that her tall companion had not thus greeted 
me, a stranger likely to comment upon Kings Port man- 
ners. In her eyes, such free deportment evidently went 
with her tall companion’s method of speech: hadn’t the 
little lady informed me during our first brief meeting 
that Kings Port -at times thought Mrs. Gregory St. 
Michael’s tongue ‘‘too downright’? 

The two ladies having graciously granted me permission 
to join them while they took the air, Mrs. Gregory must 
surely have shocked Mrs. Weguelin by saying to me: ‘‘I 
haven’t a penny for your thoughts, but I’ll exchange.” 

“Would you thus bargain in the dark, madam?” 

“Oh, I'll risk that; and, to say truth, even your back, 
as we came out of that house, was a back of thought.” 

“Well, I confess to some thinking. Shall I begin?” 

It was Mrs. Weguelin who quickly replied, smiling: 
‘Ladies first, you know. At least we still keep it so in 
Kings Port.” 

“Would we did everywhere!’”’ I exclaimed devoutly; 
and I was quite aware that beneath the little lady’s gentle 
smile a setting-down had lurked, a setting-down. of the 
most delicate nature, administered to me not in ‘the. least 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
© When churches war Satan is at peace, 

@ People who marry for money seldom get interest. 

@ Hypocrisy’s favorite réle is that of a good fellow. 


€ With the trusts in control, most men have that hired 
feeling. 


C It’s a wise girl who does not mistake attentions for 
intentions. 


@ Man never knows how hard life can be until he has lost 
a soft snap. 


@ Seek a position, of course, but don’t forget you’re look- 
ing for a job. 

© Most skepticism swallows the mince pie first and then 
the pepsin tablets. 


@ Roosters do a lot of crowing, but it is the hen that meets 
the demand for eggs. 


€ Widowhood is about the only compensation that some 
women get out of marriage. 


@ Shopping by mail will never be entirely popular until 
Uncle Sam puts out an issue of 98-cent dollar bills. 


@ Americans are a serious people who boast of the best 
government on earth and build bonfires when they suc- 
ceed in electing an honest man to office. 


Your Christmas Gifts 


OW is the time to buy your Christmas gifts. Don’t 

leave it until the last minute; don’t wait until prices 
have soared, and the stocks have been picked over, and 
shoppers stand a dozen deep before the counters. Buy 
now, in calmness and deliberation, without recklessness, 
without hysteria. 

Don’t buy trashy ornaments. Don’t send the stuff that 
makes the recipient say: ‘“‘What a waste of money!” 
Buy things that are of use—of use to the person who is to 
get them. Don’t buy expensive presents. No proper- 
minded person likes to receive an expensive present, one he 
knows the giver could not well afford; and it goes without 
saying that no one likes to give a present he couldn’t afford. 

Above all, let the present show that you have really 
thought about the person you are giving it to—have 
thought about his or her tastes and wants. 


‘*‘Commercialized”’ Literature 


Re critics and colleges and all under their influenc> 
continue to be agitated about the “commercializing of 
literature.”” But nobody stops railing or wailing long 
enough to explain exactly what the phrase means. “Sir,” 
said Doctor Johnson, ‘‘no one but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money’’—and he might have added, “though 
a good many able but snobbish writers have pretended that 
they did.” Producing what people will read, will give up 
cash for—that is hardly a deplorable tendency. No man 
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ever was able deliberately to produce ‘‘good sellers.”” It 
simply happens that the sort of stuff he writes best sells 
well. 

“‘Commercializing literature’ can hardly mean adver- 
tising it so that the people learn that the kind of literary 
wares that they want areto be had. A good book is exactly 
like a good steak or a good warm overcoat —it’s a necessity, 
an article of health and comfort and happiness. To regard 
it in any other way is to fall under the spell of the maud- 
lin, damp and dreary false culture which weakens strong 
minds and drives feeble minds to imbecility. 

It looks suspiciously as if ‘commercializing literature”’ 
were a new disguise for our amusing old friend, ‘‘ vulgarizing 
literature.”” There are lots of poor creatures on earth, some 
of them in the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
who simply can’t abide the idea that enlightenment should 
be spread to the masses, should no longer be an article of 
luxury for the use—and abuse—of a small class. 


Our PocKetbookK Sense 


ye A WRITER on public questions has recently sug- 
gested, these exposures of political and financial, or, 
rather, of political-financial and financial-polit cal, rot- 
tenness, may blunt our moral sense, make us callous to 
corruption. They have been going on ever since the Revo- 
lutionary War ended, ever since the landings at Plymouth 
Rock, the Battery and Jamestown. It isn’t surprising 
that we do not let our hair rise and our voices. 

But the political-financial rottenness means—what? 
Why, that afew men, asmall class, are robbing you and me, 
every one of us—are taking from us in one way and another 
money that we ought to have to spend. So, while our 
moral sense may refuse to respond, our pocketbook sense 
will take its place—for up to this time the people have not 
clearly realized that corruption is a material, as well as a 
moral, concern. No one ever heard of a man getting 
used to being robbed. The oftener he is robbed, the more 
inflamed becomes his pocketbook sense. ‘Righteous 
wrath” is all very well; but for nerving the average 
sinner, get him ‘‘hot in the collar’’ because he finds his 
pocket has been picked. 


Following the Flag 


HE fine old sentiment of loyalty is dropping into disuse 
with the rapidity of an outworn fashion. Soon, per- 
haps, it will be as obsolete as the bustle. The fact is of 
great significance to business men, for the motive of loyalty 
has been quite as important an asset in finance as in 
polities. 

Not so very long ago the president of a certain concern 
called upon the stockholders in impassioned accents to 
close ranks and stand firm in defense of the company against 
a band of traitors who were seeking to ruin its prestige and 
drag its fairnameinthemire. But the callous stockholders 
voted in favor of the mire by a decisive majority —merely 
because the president had been paying himself handsome 
bonuses to perform his bounden duty of negotiating loans 
for the company. As between being traitors and being 
robbed blind they preferred to be traitors. The bugle-call 
to display loyalty to something which existed merely to 
swindle them never touched their hard hearts. When Mr. 
Yerkes was conducting his famous and picturesque street- 
railroad operations in Chicago he laid great stress upon the 
beauties of loyalty to the company. The doughty loyalists 
whom he thus inspired are still mourning in their possession 
of the wreckage which he kindly left to them after he had 
loyally carried his own fifteen millions or so to London. 

Not alone in the political arena of Philadelphia or New 
York, but everywhere, there is an increasing disposition to 
poke into the thing behind the name. Precisely the same 
revolution which led the Quaker City to balk at a theft of 
six millions in filtration contracts is going to deal with life 
insurance, railroad rates and extortionate gas trusts. 
There is no accounting for changes in popular taste. 
With rather surprising suddenness—that is, within a year 
or two—people have grown efficiently tired of being robbed. 


Not So Bad, After All 


\ K J ELL, the fall elections are over; and in most places 

the results are satisfactory, in others less so, in still 
others not at all to the liking of the people who feel patriot- 
ism more than they talk about it. But a little reflection 
will, or ought to, cheer the most pessimistic. 

A better measure of progress than positive victories is 
the character of the defeats. Compare—honestly and im- 
partially compare—conditions to-day where they are at 
their worst with the conditions in the same place a decade 
or a score of years ago. You will find that education, the 
spread of intelligence, the arousing of the interest of the 
masses to concern about their own affairs, are doing their 
splendid work—-slowly here, deplorably slowly there, but 
steadily and surely everywhere. 

The shortcomings of human nature are not new; but 
most of the virtues are—that is, new as practical moving 
forces, however old they may be as ideals. ‘‘Courage! 


The devil is dead!”” Charles Reade’s big soldier used to g 
about the world shouting. He may have exaggerat 
somewhat; but certain it is that the devil is not as health 
and vigorous as he used to be. 


Awakened Philadelphia 


pre seems to have awakened at las 
seems about to take its rightful place in the ranks of — 
American cities. That place is first. For of all our large 
cities Philadelphia alone has a thoroughly citified, munic- 
ipalized population; it is not a conglomerate of elements _ 
more or less accidentally assembled within a meaningless 
boundary line; it is a compact, homogeneous mass of real - 
citizens. 
The forces that made Philadelphia the ‘‘awful example” — 
it has so long been were largely external, were forces in 
national politics; the Philadelphians submitted because 
they wished the “‘party”’ to be strong that it might dom- | 
inate the industrial policies of the nation. And promptly | 
upon the disappearance of this necessity of self-interest | 
we have an emancipated Philadelphia. ‘ 
If virtue can be indulged without remotest danger to 
dividends dependent upon the “party,” we ought to have ~ 
a reasonably virtuous Philadelphia. But let there be a — 
revival of the free-trade scares, or let there appear a sim- _ 
ilar scare, and another Quay may reconquer the city. | 
Philadelphia is not the only city that is in this plight. 


The Typical American 


‘er bi-centenary of Franklin ought to be the most 
American festival we have ever had—universal and 
hearty. For Franklin came nearer to being the typical | 
American than any other of our conspicuous men. Charac- 
ter without cant, dignity without solemnity, common-sense 
and adaptability, simplicity without pretense, shrewdness 
without meanness; and over the whole man the sunshine 
of good temper—there was Franklin, and there is the | 
average American citizen. a 
Every one ought to read a good biography of Franklin— 
in addition to his own fascinating autobiography. Per-— 
haps the best of these lives is the one James Parton wrote. 
Whoever begins it will not lay it down until he has finished 
it, and will not stop talking about it until he has put all his" 
acquaintances in the way of getting the same great pleasures | 
that he has had. 
Few men have done more for their fellow-men than 
Franklin, and no man ever made less fuss about it. He was 
so human and democratic that you havetothinkabouthim 
to realize that he was great, very great. = | 
aa || 
In England’s India a 


N INDIA they are giving the Prince of Wales a grand — 
send-off. Millions on millions of rupees are being shot __ 
away, and eaten away, and drunk away,and squanderedon | 
banners, and triumphal arches, and processions, and costly — 
but worthless gifts. It is almost picturesque. Probably | 
the poet laureate, if he could write poetry, could rhapso- 
dize most thrillingly upon it. In India millions are suffer- | 
ing from hunger, tens of thousands are dying of the plague. _ 
During the stay of the Prince of Wales, his father’s loyal 
Indian subjects will be lessened by many scores of thou- 
sands from these two causes—for neither pestilence nor __ 
famine will knock off out of deference to visiting majesty. | 
If this were really a civilized world, England would not — 
send a prince still further to ravage the depleted resources — 
of the Indian people. It would invest the money his visit 
will cost in food and in sanitary appliances. - | 
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The Passing of a Tradition 


ike THE strenuous days immediately preceding the nom- 
ination of the present Governor of Illinoisagentlemanin | 
opposition launched this query, as a conclusive argument 
against his candidacy: ‘‘Did you ever knowa Deneen man 
who would buy?” An alcoholic beverage was, of course, 
the understood object of the verb. Probably somebody — 
did, but no one mentioned it. Nevertheless, Mr. Deneen — 
was not only nominated but elected by a large majority. 
The other day the Chicago hotel which for years had fur- _ 
nished free headquarters to the State Republican orgamiza- 
tion proceeded to evict it—reason: the augmentation of 
bar receipts because of the contiguity of the political head- 
quarters had dwindled from about a hundred dollars a Hy 


to mere small change. A generation ago it was generall 
believed that certain human activities—notably politi 
and journalism—could not be successfully pursued save on 
a full tide of inebriation. That idea has definitely passed 

away. : 
Some quite similar traditions, however, still poe 
more or less vitality—for example, that it expedites busi- 
ness to be insolent if you are a ticket-clerk in a crowded — 

railway station; that it is proper to be a boor if you are 
after a street-car seat ; that profanity showsan independent 
mind. Presumably, these and all like traditions are no 
better founded than the alcoholic one. " 
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Something to Please the Children 


Something to please the 


Giatea, By WALLACE IRWIN children, 
| Bemething to enter- ; | Something that’s light 
; tain ! ; : aa tS, and gay! 


Shall I dance, my dears, 

or wiggle my ears, 
Or balance myself on 

a cane? 

Shall I stand at the par- 

lor casement 

And sing to the crowd 
below? 

Or pour hot tea over 

_ Grandpa’s knee 

» In a comical way I 
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| know? 


net Dry 


‘Something to please the 
ieechildren’; 
_ Anything droll will 
do! 
Shall I lash myself to the 
mantel shelf 
_ And poke my feet up 
| ~ the flue? 
Shall I spill hot wax on 
| the carpet 
Or cover my nose with 
soot, 
Or gum my hair, or drop 
a chair 
On the topof my gouty 
foot P 
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Shall I whistle and scream 
at the butcher’s team 
So the horses will run 


away? 
Shall I hang the cat to the 
curtain, 
Or scare Aunt Jane with 
a mouse? 
Shall I stutter and groan 
through the telephone 
And then set fire to the 
house? 


Something to please the 
children; 
Nothing that’s trite and 
tame! 
They crow with glee as 
they come to me— 
I’m never at loss fora 
game. 
They greet me as Uncle 
Henry, 
And jolly good times 
they see 
In the jovial ways and 
genial plays 
Of an elderly man like 
me. 


Some of Little ,Tommy’s Letters 


APpPLETOWN, December 1. 
Dear Grandma: 
_ I have often thought of you in 
the past year but you know how busy 
boys have to be to keep all the chores 
done and go to school. We do not 
get much time to write letters. But B Y 
the other day I was thinking how kind 
you had always been to us boysand it 
was a shame I do not write oftener. So'to-day I sat right 
down after I came from school to write you a good, long 
letter and let you know that I often think of you even if I 
donot write. The ground here is all white with snow which 
makes us think that it will soon be Christmas again. I 
‘suppose you do not care so much for Christmas now as 
you did when you were a little girlh Mamma says that 
after folks grow up they do not care so much for it except 
to make the boys and girls happy by giving them some- 
thing that they want. It must be awful nice to send a 
‘sled or a pair of skates or a tool-chest to a boy and then 
sit on Christmas day and think how happy he is. If all 
of us did that what a bright world it would be. I suppose 
though that when folks grow up they have so many things 
to think about they forget to send things, when they mean 
to send them all the time but it slips their mind. It isn’t 
that they can’t afford it or don’t want to but they don’t just 
happen to think about it until it’s Christmas day and then 
‘it is too late. And then they must feel awful sorry to think 
how happy it would have made some little boy if they had 
Sent something but they didn’t. 
Ihave an idea Eddie Brooks’ Grandma is going to send 
him a sled for Christmas. I don’t know what makes me 
think so, but it seems to me I heard it somewhere. I guess 
I can make my old one do for another year. One of the 
runners is broke but I think I can get it fixed. It won’t 
be very safe though. 
_ Dear Grandma, I hope you are having a good winter and 
your rheumatism don’t bother you very much. I often 
wish I was there to carry out ashes for you and do the heavy 
work but I have to go to school so I will grow up and be 
a credit to you all. You know I am named after Grandpa 
which makes me all the more anxious to grow up well. 
With much love from us all, 


Your affectionate grandson, Tommy. 


AppLetTOWwN, December 1. 


Dear Uncle Bill: 
I guess you will be surprised when you get this letter 
because you don’t expect any from me but I was writing 
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Showing How at This Season He Resumes Diplomatic 
Relations with the Forgetful Members of the Family 


Je W eee GL 


to Grandma to-day and I thought I would write to all of 
our folks and let them know how I am getting along. You 
know boys don’t write very much because they write com- 
positions in school and that takes about all the time they 
have got to spare for writing. But we ought to write to 
our relatives once in a while because we are apt to grow 
up and go away and then the family will be all broke up 
and scattered. I know you are a bachelor and haven’t 
got any boys of your own and maybe it will interest you 
to know that I am getting along well in school because I 
am your nephew on my mother’s side. 

It don’t seem like over a year since you sent me my pair 
of skates for Christmas, does it? I wonder if you have 
changed very much. I have, a good deal. I am tall and 
my feet are bigger and the skates you sent me are hardly 
big enough for me now but I guess I can make them do 
through the winter. One of the straps is wore out but I 
guess I can have it fixed soit willdo. It is quite dangerous 
to skate with old straps on, though. One of the boys 
slipped last week and nearly went into an air hole. His 
skates were too small and one of the straps broke and let 
him slide. 

We ought to be glad of what we have, though, and not 
expect new skates every year when we are growing so 
fast. 

I suppose you are too busy to think much about Christ- 
mas. I enclose you a copy of a letter I wrote to Santa 
Claus telling what I want. Of course I know all about who 
Santa Claus is, but I only send it to show you how well I 
am getting along in writing and spelling. I think Grand- 
mamma is apt to send me the sled and Papa said if I would 
be a good boy he would get me the tool chest. So that 
only leaves the skates and if I don’t get a new pair the old 
ones will do. 

I hope you are having good health. I wish I could be 
where I could help you sometimes in your office, cleaning 
out the waste basket and doing the sweeping which I 
would be only too glad to do if we both lived in the same 
town. We all send our best love to you. 


Your affectionate nephew, Tommy. 


AppLEeTOWN, December 1. 
Dear Aunt Lizzie: 

Maybe you have almost forgotten 
about your little nephew Tommy 
away out here and so I thought I 

would drop you a few lines to let you 
E y know 1am well and getting along fine 

and hope youarethesame. I donot 

write letters very often because you 
know how it is with boys. They cannot think of many 
things to say and are apt to make a good many blots if 
they write withink. I just happened to think that maybe 
Thad never written to thank you for those splendid books 
you sent me for last Christmas and as Christmas will soon 
be here again I do not want to get too far behind. They 
were splendid books and I have read them all over and 
over again. I do not know of anything a boy likes better 
than books. It improves the mind and keeps them out of 
mischief and when we grow up to be men we can look back 
and see how the good books we got for Christmas helped 
to make us better. Nobody ever regrets sending a boy good 
books for Christmas don’t you think so? 

One of the books you sent me had a sequel. It was the 
Red Ranger or the Mystery of the Indian Scout. The 
sequel is the Lost Trail or the Lives of the Gold-hunters. 
We do not have it in the bookstore here. I am awful 
anxious to know if the Red Ranger finds the Lost Trail 
or not. Have you ever read the sequel? If you have I 
wish you would write and tell me if he finds the lost trail. 
I have lent the Red Ranger to some of the boys and they 
will all appreciate it very much if you will let us know. 

If you know any good books for boys I wish you would 
write down their names and send them to me. 

You know two or three good books will last you nearly 
all winter. Some parts you can read over and over again 
where there is a lot of excitement until they are nearly 
worn out. The Red Ranger was that kind and the sequel 
would probably be almost as good. 

It is too bad we are so far away from each other. Some- 
times I think how much I could help you and Uncle Jerry 
not having any boys of your own it would be extremely 
valuable to you. By chopping wood and filling the wood- 
box and otherwise doing chores. I could run in on the way 
from school and see if I couldn’t do some chores for you. 

I hope you and Uncle Jerry will have a Merry Christmas. 

Your affectionate nephew, Tommy. 

P. S.—We all send love. The Red Ranger is by the 
author of the Desert Chief or the Capture of the White 
Princess. Tommy. 
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The Consular House-Cleaning 


VELT will lay before 

the new Congress, at 
an early date, a plan for the 
reconstruction of our 
system of doing business 
with foreign countries. It 
will be comprehensive in scope and radical in its modifica- 
tion of the existing order of things. For it has come to be 
realized that the growth of our trade is hampered by causes 
which are fundamental in our commercial scheme, and that 
the only cure for the mischief is to cut away the dead wood 
of obsolete methods and start afresh. As Secretary Taft 
said the other day, ‘‘ With the best goods in the world to 
sell, we are hopelessly outclassed by other nations in the 
quest for buyers in China and the Orient.’’ It is the same 
way in South America, and to a greater or less extent in 
other parts of the world. 

The business agents of our Government abroad are the 
consuls of the United States. They are underpaid and, as 
a rule, shabbily housed. Most of them hold their places 
through politics rather than by reason of fitness. Every 
four years, or nearly, they are replaced by fresh appointees, 
who know nothing about the often-difficult duties required 
of occupants of such offices. Naturally, such conditions 
do not conduce to efficiency. But worst of all, perhaps, 
is the fact that fifty per cent. of all our vice-consuls and 
consular agents are not Americans, but foreigners! 

Now, one of the most important features of the plan for 
reconstructing our commercial system is the Americaniza- 
tion of the consular service. We employ foreigners as 
consular agents, vice-consuls and consular clerks simply 
for the reason that the pay allowed is so small that our own 
citizens cannot afford to take the jobs. It is proposed, 
however, to raise the wages to a minimum of $1000 a 
year, at which price, with a reasonable prospect of promo- 
tion, all of these positions can be filled with bright young 
Americans. 

It is undeniably absurd that we should employ, at im- 
portant commercial ports all over the world, business 
agents (frequently acting as consuls-in-charge) who are 
subjects of foreign governments, and who, asa rule, are 
utterly indifferent to our interests. With the exception 
of the consul-general at Cairo and the members of his staff, 
all of our consular officers in Egypt are foreigners. What, 
is it to be supposed, do they care for promoting the pros- 
perity of American trade? Foreigners accept such places, 
in most instances, because of the petty dignity which they 
acquire by holding them. Having no feeling of loyalty 
toward the United States, their good faith cannot be 
relied upon, and in more than one instance they have 
been known to disclose matters that should have been 
kept secret. 

If the new plan becomes law, the consular service will 
undergo a radical reorganization. It will assume a char- 
acter of permanency, like the army and navy, and there 
will be a regular system of promotion. Starting as clerk 
of a consulate, the young American will serve his novitiate 
in that grade, passing therefrom through the rank of con- 
sular agent or vice-consul to the dignity of full consul, 
and finally becoming a consul-general. Some arrangement 
may even be made by which men who have proved them- 
selves exceptionally efficient will be graduated out of the 
consular service into the diplomatic corps—a branch of 
the public employment in which their long experience as 
business agents of the Government would necessarily 
prove of utmost value. 

It is proposed to raise the standard of admission to the 
service, and to restrict new appointments to young Ameri- 
cans, active and alert, who will have the spur of ambition 
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to encourage them to their best efforts. They will be ac- 
cepted only on passing a rigid examination, requiring a 
thorough theoretical knowledge of trade conditions, and 
involving a preliminary course of study. After serving 
abroad for a certain length of time, the young clerk will 
be called back to the Department of State in Washington, 
where he will work in the executive bureaus for a year, 
being promoted at the end of that period to consular agent 
or vice-consul. 

Before becoming full consul, he will return to the Depart- 
ment for another term, and so on, thus keeping in touch 
with American institutions, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the workings of the central machine which cannot fail 
to be of great usefulness in dealing with questions that 
will be presented to him abroad. 

At the present time every one of our consuls in Oriental 
countries is obliged to employ one or more official inter- 
preters, who, of course, are natives. Frequently they are 
unscrupulous persons, and, for purposes of their own, 
they have even been known to alter the language of impor- 
tant papers (with no possibility of detection until too late), 
causing serious trouble. Such a system is obviously dis- 
advantageous, and the new plan contemplates the replace- 
ment of all native interpreters with Americans specially 
trained and educated for the work. 

The first step in this direction has already been taken by 
the creation of a corps of so-called ‘‘student interpreters”’ 
at Peking. These young Americans, under the eye of our 
Legation at the capital of the Middle Kingdom, are en- 
gaged in jearning to read and write the Chinese language. 
They get $1000 a year by way of salary, and, on being 
graduated from the school, are assigned to consulates. It 
was one of these young fellows, serving at the consulate of 
Hangchow, who (being in charge of the office at the time) 
was first to learn of the trouble in which Kennedy, a 
missionary sent out by Dowie, of Chicago, had become 
entangled, far in the interior, his life being in great danger. 
This was only a short time ago. The interpreter, whose 
name was Frederick D. Cloud, applied to the Provincial 
Governor for soldiers, and, after a long and arduous march, 
rescued the Dowie agent. 

It is proposed to establish in China a grade of consular 
interpreters, vacancies in which will be filled by graduates 
of the school at Peking, whose pay will be raised thereupon 
to $1200a year. In this way, all na- 
tive interpreters will be gradually 
superseded. The Chinese language 
is so difficult that some people never 
can learn it, and therefore it is sug- 
gested that students who have not 
acquired a fair degree of facility in 
reading and writing it at the end of 
two years shall be dropped and re- 
placed by fresh appointees. In all 
likelihood the same system will be 
adopted in Japan, a school being 
maintained at Tokyo for the educa- 
tion of young Americans, who will 
eventually be assigned as inter- 
preters to consulates in that 
country. 

Next in importance as a feat- 
ure of the new plan is a change 
by which the consular system will 
be rendered more elastic. This 
means that the President will be 
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appoint a man to the 
ice at large, instead of 
a particular place, and - 
move him about from ot 
post to another, if desir 
according to expediency and with a view to the best in 
ests of the Government. As things are now arra 
when a man is to be transferred, it is necessary, in or 
to accomplish that object, to make out an entirely r 
appointment for him in Washington, and to send 
the Senate for confirmation, a new bond and a fresh 
being incidentally required. 

The clumsiness of such a method is extreme and ob 
On the other hand, the change suggested would rende 
practicable to utilize every man to the greatest po 
advantage. It would be within the power and discretion — 
of the Department of State to change the assignments 
our consuls as the wisdom of the Administration 
direct, and to put each man in the place where the du 
he was expected to perform were in line with his spe 
abilities. There would be, furthermore, an opportun 
by this means to apply most satisfactorily the scheme of 
promotion, employing in many instances a transfer to a 
more desirable and better-paid post asa reward for effi 
and faithful work. 

It is proposed to raise the pay of our consuls, not 
for the sake of retaining first-rate men in the eke 
also in order that, as a point of expediency, our b 
agents may be enabled decently to keep up ape 
At the present time the wages of Uncle Sam’s commerei: 
representatives in foreign parts fall in many cases below 
$2000 a year; they are obliged, in such instances, to | ive 
in actual poverty, and their misfortune in this r 
reflects upon their Government and diminishes its pretige 
It is the opinion of the Department of State that no consul 
should receive less than $2500, and that the pay shor 
run from that figure up to $8000 per annum. 
$10,000 to $12,000 would not be an excessive emol 
fora consul-general. 

Our consuls in the Orient are obliged to do a good 4 
of entertaining, which, consistently with their o 
duties, can hardly be avoided. Ifa British or other | 
pean functionary calls at the consular headquarters 
business purposes, he is received, as a matter of cours 
the office, and the affair under consideration is disposed 
on a purely business basis, ordinarily. But, in a si 
case, the Chinese dignitary calls with his suite, and exp 
to be welcomed in the dining-room. Tea must be offer 
and, if possible, champagne. Without such refreshm 
business cannot be discussed according to the etique 
that obtains in the East. 

This sort of thing costs money. In order to secure: the 
formation of commercial usefulness which his Govern 
expects him to gather, the consul, not only in Oriel | 
countries, but elsewhere as well, should have free and 
familiar intercourse with his colleagues at neighbori 
posts and with Government officials. Entertaining 
unavoidably a part of such intercourse. At Cairo, 
Egypt, the American consul-general has diplomatic 
well as consular duties to perform, and, as a diploma 
is obliged to entertain a great deal. The great seaports 
China are the seats of government of provinces, over Whi 
viceroys—that is to say, personal representatives 
royalty—preside, and with these viceroys Unele § 
business agents come frequently into contact in a way 
is to a large extent social. 

It is on this account that nearly all of our consu 
China are consuls-general. Holding that rank, they 
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itled to more consideration and more ceremonious treat- 
it, and their demands, when they have any to make, 
ess more weight. We Occidental folks have little 


to the keeping up of appearances. Respect and 
erence are accorded to an official exactly in proportion 
to the power and wealth that he exhibits. Rank counts 
for much; his mode of living and the style of his business 
_ establishment signify the balance. If, as commonly hap- 
pens, the American consular officers live in a poorer way 
than those of other countries, and do less entertaining, 
for lack of equal pay, they are regarded as inferior, and the 
| restige of the United States (which means, incidentally, 
our trade interests) suffers proportionately. 
_ “Our present consular equipment in the Orient is piti- 
fully inadequate,”’ said Secretary Taft the other day. 
_ “Germany has ten times as many attachés at Shanghai as 
_\we have, and her consulate is impressively and com- 
 Haletely fitted up, in a commanding situation, whereas 
_ ours is on a side street, and the consul does not get enough 
pay to support his position decently.” 
| This sort of economy is certainly not calculated to pro- 
mote in that part of the world those trade interests which 
_jat the present time we are so anxious to foster. At all the 
_ (principal ports of China the great Powers, such as England, 
France and Germany, have not only buildings, but com- 
_ pounds containing a number of substantial houses, the 
_ plants being owned and maintained by those governments 
This means that a newly-appointed consul, on reaching 
his post, goes into his own office, finding there a trained 
_ corps of assistants. We hire, at haphazard, such quarters, 
jusually shabby, as are obtainable for a rent not allowed by 
law to exceed a sum equal to one-fifth of the consul’s salary. 
Save only at Amoy, the United States owns no consular 
building in the Middle Kingdom. 
Commercial establishments in the United States which 
‘maintain a trade with foreign countries find it worth while 
_j\to pay good wages to their agents and to provide them 
with proper quarters. Why should not our Government, 
in the management of its own business abroad, employ 
jequally intelligent and up-to-date methods? Summing 
up his observations incidental to a recent official tour in 
the East, Mr. Peirce, Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
said the other day: ‘‘On the whole, the appearance of our 
jconsulates, as regards furniture and equipment, is shabby. 
They do us scant credit in a part of the world where appear- 
ances count for much.”’ 
| The appearance of a consulate necessarily affects its 
|prestige and that of the country which it represents. We 
should have in every port a consular building of our own, 
| well located, furnished with American-made furniture in 
a style becoming to a great Government, and run like an 
up-to-date business establishment. Congress will be asked 
\to appropriate immediately the sum of $200,000, for a 
| beginning, with which to acquire by purchase dignified and 
suitable premises at Canton, Foochow, Hongkong, Hankow, 
Nanking, Niuchwang, Shanghai, Tientsin, Yokohama, 
| Nagasaki, Kobé, Singapore, and Colombo (Ceylon). 
It is proposed to do away with the fee system in the 
consular service, which is a fruitful source of many mis- 
‘chiefs. Our business agents abroad, for their pay, are 
made dependent largely upon fees for notarial work, for 
\taking depositions, for the settlements of estates, and for 
jassistance in legal matters. Necessarily such contribu- 
tions vary in amount, and the consul’s income is rendered 
correspondingly precarious. In order to make both ends 
meet, the official is tempted to neglect his proper work and 
hunt for fees, a strife for which engenders lack of harmony 
among consuls in neighboring districts. Sometimes quar- 
rels result, and our business interests suffer. 
- Congress will be asked to abolish this nuisance, and to 
amend the law in such a way as to cover all fees received 
by consuls into the Treasury of the United States. When 
‘aconsul receives a fee he will attach one or more stamps, 
Yepresenting the amount paid, to the deposition, invoice 
or other document in the making of which his services have 
been required, and for the face value of all such stamps 
| (furnished originally from Washington) he will be expected 
\toaccount. In lieu of this source of income, he will receive 
4 regular and adequate salary, and will no longer. be 
tempted by his urgent necessities, as heretofore, to resort 
to unlawful expedients for eking out a livelihood—such, 
for example, as making extortionate charges, or selling 
fraudulent immigration certificates. Such things have 
| often been done, to the great scandal of the public service. 
_ The most important business of our consuls abroad is 
to prevent the fraudulent undervaluation of goods shipped 
to this country. We import over $250,000,000 worth of 
merchandise annually, and for the bulk of this vast quan- 
ity of products consular invoices are required—a fact 
which will give a notion of the magnitude of this particular 
function of theirs. The fees paid for such invoices go to 
our Government, and, with certain modifications in the 
plan adopted, they can be made to supply enough money not 
only to render the consular service self-sustaining, but also 
to put it into a condition of thorough efficiency throughout. 
Secretary Peirce has offered a recommendation to the 
effect that Treasury experts be established in various 
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parts of Europe, to act as advisers of the consuls where 
valuations of merchandise are concerned. The latter can- 
not be expected to be skilled as judges of all the various 
kinds of merchandise which they inspect, and for which 
they certify the invoices. Take, for example, lace. In the 
consular district of Plauen upward of 3,000,000 different 
patterns of guipure laces are produced by the manufac- 
turers, no two at exactly the same cost. Inasmuch as the 
annual exportation of laces and embroideries from this dis- 
trict to the United States exceeds $3,000,000 worth, Uncle 
Sam’s interest amounting to about $2,000,000 for duties 
assessed, it is plain that accuracy in valuing the goods is 
of great importance. 

Speaking of lace, it is an interesting fact, and apropos 
to the topic here discussed, that at Calais, whence $4,000,000 
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The Drifted Storm 


By John Regnault Ellyson 


Below the town, beyond the heights, 
The wild, dark goblins sweep and glide 
With mantles loose and banners wide, 

With flying plumes and lurid lights. 


With plumes and banners and the blur 
Of flambeaux there on haunted ground, 
They gather, in weird honor, round 

Some phantom hero’s sepulchre. 


And up the sleeping valley comes 
The sound of troops in cavalcade, 
Of wind and horn and cannonade, 

Or music as of muffled drums. 
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worth of this dainty commodity is exported every year, 
a number of American firms maintain buying agents. 
Each one of these lace-buyers at the present time receives 
a larger compensation than our consul at that port, and is 
enabled, by additional allowances for the purpose, to pay 
the wages of from five to eight clerks, whereas at our con- 
sulate only one clerk is employed. The interest of the 
United States in the exportation, at sixty per cent. ad 
valorem, being $2,400,000, the situation in this regard 
must be admitted to be a trifle absurd. 

We import from Europe immense quantities of porcelain 
and faience, accurate valuations on which are extremely 
difficult of determination. In the consulate of St. Gall, 
however, by the development of a system of inspection by 
experts, there has already been effected a saving to’us of 
over $800,000 a year, through prevention of undervalua- 
tion—a sum more than sufficient to pay all of our consuls 
for a twelvemonth. It is in the expectation of similar 
results where other lines of goods are concerned that the 
Department of State proposes, so far as may be practicable, 
to extend the same methods to our foreign trade at large. 

The trouble is that American trade with foreign coun- 
tries has outgrown our commercial system, which in 
many of its features is utterly obsolete. Take, for instance, 
the judicial prerogatives of our business representatives 
abroad. In China—and the same remark applies to other 
half-civilized regions, such as Siam—eyvery one of our con- 
suls is also a judge, possessing both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. He holds court in all cases where American 
citizens are concerned in disputes, claims or alleged crimes, 
and passes judgment, from which there is no appeal. He 
may even sentence an American to be hanged. 

It is obvious that the placing of such power in the hands 
of our Government agents in foreign parts was never con- 
templated hy the framers of the Constitution, and experi- 
ence shows that it has led to graveabuses. In some cases 
consuls have employed in a despotic and outrageous way 
their authority over American citizens. Accordingly, it 
is desired by the Department of State that such authority 
and jurisdiction shall be taken away from the consuls, and 
that, if Congress deems such a project wise, a United States 
circuit court shall be established in China for the trial of all 
civil and criminal causes—this court to be presided over 
by a judge holding a commission from the President, who 
would hold periodical sittings at Canton, Shanghai and 
Tientsin. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that the 
plan to be submitted to Congress by the Administration 
in regard to the consular service is one of most thorough and 
radical reorganization and reconstruction. The first point 
is Americanization of the system. The second is to render 
it more elastic, so that its personnel may be employed to 
the best advantage of our business interests abroad. The 
third point is the establishment of our consulates in proper 
quarters, with better pay for the officials in charge—doing 
away with the fee plan as a mode of eking out salaries. 
There is no reason why our consular officers should not get 
as good wages as those of other nations. Furthermore, 
traveling expenses ought to be allowed to and from their 
posts. 

Some of our consular officers get altogether too much pay. 
For example, the consuls-general at London, Liverpool 
and Paris receive from $25,000 to $40,000 each, mainly 
in fees, these posts being in a financial sense much 
more desirable than Ambassadorships. Through many 
Administrations they have been regarded as the choicest 
and most juicy of political plums. From these lucra- 
tive jobs it is a frightful and most unreasonable drop 
to the average, every-day consulship, whose incumbent 
is obliged to scratch along in a poverty that brings dis- 
credit to his Government, and out of his own poor pocket 
to meet a good many incidental expenses not supposed to 
belong properly to his position—such, for instance, as 
helping stranded and distressed Americans, who inevitably 
turn up from time to time, without money to get home, 
and often in urgent need of a meal. 

It is believed by Secretary Taft and other persons 
familiar with the situation that we ought, in trying to 
develop our trade with China and the Orient, to send ex- 
perts, trained and skilled in such matters, to study com- 
mercial conditions in the countries of the Far East, and to 
find out exactly what in the way of merchandise is wanted 
by people in those parts of the world. When once this 
knowledge has been obtained, our merchants will be glad 
to take advantage of it. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, if we are to secure and 
retain supremacy in Oriental markets, or even to hold an 
equal place there with the other great producing nations, 
we must look to our consular corps for efficient and intelli- 
gent efforts in the promotion of our interests, the prompt 
and complete report of industrial conditions, and the sys- 
tematic collection of all data which may affect our commer- 
cial opportunity. And, in order that these things may be 
accomplished, it is necessary that the management of our 
business with the Orient shall be conducted on up-to-date 
principles—an idea which is equally applicable to our 
prospects for promoting American trade with the rest of 
the civilized world. 
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The Priestley Cravenette Process cannot be used 
by any other hat manufacturer in the world. 


OU can be rain-proof 
from head to foot now, 
without the aid of the 
hard-to-keep-handy um- 
brella. 
This is made possible by 


The Mallory 


Cravenette Hat 


Made of the finest grades 
of Mallory Fur-Felt and has 
proved itself an ideal hat for 
either rain or shine. 

It sheds the rain as effect- 
ively as the proverbial 
duck’s back. 

Rain will not spot, streak 
or fade it. 

It doesn’t 
irecly “youlperspire;sa 
Mallory Cravenette Hat 
never discolors—body, 
band and trimmings—all are 
proofed. 

It comes in all the newest 
shapes and colors of the 
famous MALLORY line of 
hats, and in no way differs 
in appearance from an or- 
dinary hat. 


Three grades, $3, $3.50, $4. 


It’s the hat for every day 
—rain or shine. Or it com- 
pletes the rainy day outfit. 


To be had at all the lead- 
ing dealers, or you may 
order direct. 

State size, color and char- 
acter of hat desired, as well 
as your weight and height. 

Perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, inc. 


Danbury, Conn. 


IF IT IT 
ISN’T A IsN’T A 
MALLORY F jj CRAVENETTE 
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Those Gifts You Get 


And the Art of Giving Other Ones 


By ele N ee ee 


HO that has ever suffered from 
receiving gifts can even see the 
innocuous title written above with- 

out wishing to snatch the pen from my hand 
and write on the subject himself? Are not 
your own private woes enough to wring a 
heart of stone? Could you not write a book 
on what you have undergone at Christmas 
and on your birthdays from loving but 


| misguided friends? 


“Presents!” That word in our child- 
hood awakens an ecstasy which no other 


| term in the English language can equal. 


But later in life, having pricked the bubble 
of its anticipated delights, we shiver at its 
name, as at the mention of our pet fear. 

Yet after all, there is something to be 
said on the side of the giver of gifts. Every- 
body has the right to spend the money that 
he has earned, or stolen, as he pleases. He 
may be—nay, in our opinion, he generally 
is—misguided in his selection of what to 
give. But we are powerless to interfere, 
and if a man offers a library to a city which 
is suffering for want of sewers, all we can do 
is to sit back and criticise—a privilege I, 
for one, would not give up for a good deal. 

Yet the giving of presents is a habit 
which ought to be done away with. It does 
nobody any good; it isa source of unmixed 
evil to poor relations and is an expense too 
great to be borne by impecunious brides. 
Who, for example, except the very rich, 
can afford to pay for the set of coffee-spoons 
sent by the mother of five marriageable 
girls? It is sheer usury, and ought to come 
under the protection of State laws. 

Now, when the givers hate the custom as 
much as the recipients hate the givers as 
soon as the string is cut, why continue to 
give? Men shunt the loathsome duty off 
on patient wives at Christmas, and never 
know what dark deeds have gone off packed 
in cotton wool, with their ecards inclosed, 
until a bitter, sarcastic letter of thanks 


| comes, when your husband rushes around 


the house to find you, asking the familiar 
question: ‘‘What did I give Jennie for 
Christmas?” 

I believe that the custom of giving pres- 
ents is the source of many of the myste- 
rious crimes which are docketed with the 
tag, ‘‘The police were unable to discover 
the slightest clew.’”” And the public is so 
hardened a sufferer from the same cause 
that it never suspects the sudden frenzy 
which must have attacked the unhappy 
perpetrator of an otherwise inexplicable 
murder. A woman will bear up under hand- 
kerchief-cases and glove-boxes for years, 
and even smile when she thanks the givers 
(women are such hypocrites!), chiefly be- 
cause they are inexpensive trifles. But let 
a bedridden old aunt receive a set of golf- 
sticks from a thoughtless nephew, and even 
if she is an earnest Christian and the presi- 
dent of the Shut-Ins, the purple hue of rage 
will mantle her pale cheeks as the thought 
of the cost penetrates her brain. She would 
have smiled at a fringed Christmas card and 
thanked you prettily, but you will never be 
forgiven for sending her anything so expen- 
sive as a shotgun or a bicycle. 


The Insult of the Cost 


The cost is always more to blame than the 
inappropriateness. The love of money and 
the desire to waste it on our own particular 
brand of foolishness is ingrained in human 
nature, and nothing can eradicate it. Ihave 
seen a man, whose salary was inadequate to 
support his family without the utmost fru- 
gality, go almost insane upon reading the 
bequest to charity in a rich man’s will and 
actually shake the paper which announced 
it, in his fury at itsnot having been bestowed 
as he would have divided it had the where- 
withal and the generosity and the death- 
bed and all the accessories been his. 

How we do love to dictate what presents 
shall be given and to whom! 

It is not viciousness which induces peo- 
ple to make presents to their friends It is 
mere thoughtlessness. You are naturally 
good-hearted and when left to spend money 
on yourself you are harmless and charitable. 
You would not willingly wound your friend 
or alienate his affections. Yet you will, at 


least once a year, and sometimes oftener, 
deliberately send him a present calculated 
to affront him and possibly to cool the 
ardor of his love for you. This is sheer 
thoughtlessness on your part. It would be 
so easy, if you only stopped to think, to 
refrain from giving him anything and so 
retain his respect. No man can love a 
woman who has once given him a present. 
And when men make each other gifts, it 
sometimes leads to blows. Men are primi- 
tive creatures, in spite of their boasted 
civilization. When it comes to an insult 
which gets under the skin like some pres- 
ents, the veneer of refinement is off in a 
moment, and barbaric, untamed man 
resents the affront with his bare fists. 

It is often no more than just. 

There is also a gender involved in the 
receipt of presents. When a man unwraps 
a present, his first thought, after that of 
personal violence, is: ‘Great Scott! What 
can I ever give him to get even for this?” 
A woman’s is: ‘‘What can I give her which 
will be just as maddening and cheaper?” 
With a man’s vengeance cost cuts no figure. 
But women can and do repay affronts and 
make money on the deal. Yet some people 
accuse women of extravagance! 

But all this is airy persiflage beside the 
real issue, and that is that most people can- 
not afford to receive presents. 

Can the bride whose husband gets only 
two hundred dollars a month afford to fur- 
nish her parlor in accordance with a gift 
clock which probably cost that sum? And 
how will her cut-glass punch-bowl, sent by 
the firm, look on a sideboard that cost only 
twenty dollars? Howisshe ever to fill that 
gilt cabinet with the bibelots which belong 
to it? Did any thought of the real malice 
of a mahogany dressing-table occur to rich 
old auntie when she knew that niece was 
going into a Harlem flat? Think of there 
being room for anything but a bed and a 
bureau and one chair in the bedrooms city 
people have to live in to-day! 

Nobody thinks how installment-plan 
furniture will look with a Venetian mirror 
from Uncle John, or a set of Doulton fruit- 
plates when the whole dinner-set cost only 
fifteen dollars in all. 

Brides who are sensitive to such glaring 
incongruities often endeavor to have things 
match in a way, and in so doing obtain har- 
mony in the furnishings at the expense of 
inharmony in the mind. 


Ruined by a Fish-Set 


I know a woman who was endeavoring to 
launch her pretty daughter in society by 
means of a simple, dainty afternoon tea, 
which would have cost, with the necessary 
gowns, perhaps a hundred dollars. She was 
gravely considering the expense, figuring 


what she could do without and what the | 


must-haves would amount to, when, without 
a word of warning, a rich friend sent her a 
solid silver fish-set which, considering the 
silversmith who designed it, did not cost a 
cent under seven hundred dollars. 

She came to tell me about it with 
blanched face and clenched hands. Before 
she got through we were both crying over 
the hideous irony of the thing. 

“A fish-set!’” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
when we have fish it is all the dinner we get! 
And this set ought to be one course in six!”’ 

I suggested to her to take it back and get 
the money for it, but she regarded my hint 
as unrefined. 

Most people would be shocked if they 
thought they ever gave presents with a 
string tied to them. Yet think. Did you 
ever give money to poor but devout fami- 
lies who needed clothes, and learn that they 
gave half of it to the church, without wish- 
ing you had your money back? 

I know a rich old lady who always con- 
sidered herself in the light of benefactress 
and requested others to do the same. She 
often gave money instead of presents, be- 
cause, as she said, ‘‘I may not know just 
what you want and it will be a pleasure to 
you to spend it to suit yourself. Just feel 
that you can buy anything you like. Waste 
it, if you want to! But I saw some excel- 
lent black satin reduced from three dollars 
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URING the past seventeen years 0 

D 300,000 discriminating women, m 
of whom were so difficult to fit tha 

they could not be suited elsewhere, haye 
found in our system the solution of all their | 
dressmaking troubles. Let us prove that | 
we can do as well for you as forthem, 
WE GUARANTEE TO ' 
FIT YOU. If we fail to 
do so we will REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. 


Our best advertisements are 
our satisfied customers. ‘Vhis 
letter is a specimen of hun- 
dreds weare receiving weekly: 
IT wish to thank you for 
your prompiness in filling 
my order for a suit, which 
came in due time. Roth 
the skirt and jacket are a 
perfect fit, and finished 
beautifully. Lam weil 
pleased in every respect, 
and wrtll mot hesitate to 
recommend you to my 
Triends. 
Miss H. Tiedemann, 
Ludington, Alich. 
We send you FREE our 
Winter Book of New York 
Fashions, and samples of the 
materials which are now fashi- 
ionable in New York. With 
these before you, you can 
choose the style and fabric 
with the same assurance of 
satisfaction as though you did 
your shopping in New York. 
The Style Book illustrates 
and describes over 150 New 
York fashions. 
We carry over 400 of the 
newest fabrics, from which 
you may select. 


Cloaks and SUT 


$6.00 to $25.00 


Made to Order—Not Ready-Made & 


VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20 — 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 — 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . . $3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS ...... . $9.75 to $20 
JACKETS and CLOAKS . $5.75 to $25 


to any part of the United States ‘our 
We Send FREE ‘0. 2"yrinter Style Book, showing the 


latest New York Fashions, and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly ; alsoa large assortment of Sai 
ples of the Newest Materials. é 

Send us your name and address and simply say, “Send me 
your Style Book and Samples,”’ and be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about 
the colors you desire. 

Write to-day. You will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 11 Yrs. 
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hier 
TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET |) 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY 
“\yte CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 


“HNNOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS: 
Su ss 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE. 
PUT UP BY 
EW. HOYT 1eneom 


PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 


LOWELL, MASS. TRADE MARK REI 


for 10 years or more, is greater than 
6% simple. Interest on mortgages, 
bonds and most other investments, | 
is never compounded. Our loans | 
are made to home buyers who payf 
us interest and part of principal each # 
month, which is in turn reinvested. | 
We are able to pay 5% per year ong 
savings accounts. Earnings reckon 
for every day your money is with us. 
Compounded semi-annually, or Te 
mitted by check if preferred. Estab. 129 
years. Under New York Banking De| 


Assets - 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


supervision. Particulars and end 

inents of prominent clergymen, 

ness and professional men on req) 
Industrial Savings and Loan 

1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New ¥ 


| - TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


— Curtains, Couch Covers, 
and Table Covers 
are the best and least costly for home 


| decoration and furnishing. Unlimited 
|| choice of handsome, rich Oriental and 
| 
i 


Eastern designs and colors; fine weaves 


uw 
‘ 
| and fabrics. 
| Write today for Style Book *‘G "’ showing 
| 
- 
7 
F 


Free on request. 


| 
{ articles in actual colors. 
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Oriental Couch Cover as illustrated. Rich and 
| substantial. Fifty inches wide, three yards long. 
| Heavily fringed. Perfectly reversible, made in 
different colors: red reverse blue, green reverse 
red, blue reverse terra-cotta, green reverse terra- 
|| cotta. Price $4.00. 


Insist on seeing this label. Itappears on every genu- 

ine artloom 
production 
and is the 
mark of 
character, 
Jineness off 
texture, truc- 
nessofdesign 
and color — 
wearing 
qualities. 


**HOME MAKING”’ 


The cleverest book on home decorations ever printed. 
Illustrated with twelve full-page views showing con- 
trasting interior arrangements. Written by Miss Edith 
W. lisher, whose articles in 7e Ladies' Home 
Yournal have stamped her an authority on the sub- 
ject. Send us this coupon with four cents in stamps 
and the name of your department store or dry goods 
dealey and we will send you a copy of ‘‘Home 
Making.” 88 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Choice Gifts for Baby’s 


X’mas 
Why let Baby cry? 
when it can be kept “happy as a sun- 


flower,’’ comfortable and 
well, day and night, in a 


Glascock’s 
Baby=jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, 


combined 


Splendid for “the 
new baby;’’ and 
adjustable for it 
| as it grows olcler. 
Designed on special hygienic lines, beauti- 
/ully made; very strong. Babies love gentle 
‘notion. Physicians urge use of Glascock's 
Jumper—the standard: With or without Go-Cart attachment. 


‘No crooked Straight Legs 
le ‘s for this ae - andastrong, flat back developed if the 
& - te : J baby learns to walk with 


*, Glascock’s 
Sr | Baby-Walker 


\\ Endorsed by physicians as the best 
physical developer. In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 
walk. *‘ Cushioned-spring sup- 
ported." Adjustable. Keeps 
child clean; safe. Insist upon 
“ Glascock's"'—\he ‘standard. 
4 Special sizes for cripples. 

3uy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn’t Glascock’s 
umperand Walker. 30 days’ FREE trial. Write to-dav for our 
is ianual, ‘* The 20th Century Baby,’ and catalog FREE, 


lascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,664 West St., Muncie, Ind. 
/ i Saat © eee areas Rees 


——This fall, you can easily make good wages selling: 

’ Air=Tight 
FORD S ALL WOOD Weather Strip 
Can be applied to any doors and windows. Reduces the coal 

bills. Simples and terms FREE. 
-CHAS. J. FORD, No. 221 Senior Bldg., Holyoke, Mass. 
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a yard to ninety-eight cents to-day, and, of 
course, if you want to buy yourself a dress 
of that, perhaps I could find some thread- 
lace among my things to trim it with!”’ 

And the poor young woman under thirty, 
who was the unhappy recipient of the 
money, actually had to buy such a dress 
rather than affront that old malefactor who 
went about loose doing good in this way! 

Employers often tempt honest clerks to 
steal by giving jewelry at Christmas to men 
who hate even the gilt on their collar but- 
tons. These clerks are too tactful to tell the 
man who pays the salary exactly what they 
think of him. Their rage is impotent, so 
there is nothing left for them to do but steal. 
And can you, now—can you, in all fairness 
—blamethem? Itisa quiet, refined, noise- 
less way of getting even, and inflicts pain on 
none but the one they intend to hurt. 

Astudy of giving presents may be instruc- 
tion in the refinement of cruelty. If you 
have a grudge against an army officer, and 
are obliged, when he marries, to give him a 
wedding present, take counsel with other of 
his enemies and give him the handsomest 
and heaviest piece of bronze you can buy 
for the money. Army officers move often 
and are only allowed free transportation on 
a silly amount of freight. The rest they 
have to pay for out of their own pockets. 
If you can manage to please his wife’s fancy 
with your bronze, she will make him carry 
it everywhere they go, and you will thus 
levy perhaps a yearly tax upon him, which 
will keep your revenge fresh in his mind 
long after you have forgiven him for his 
original offense. 

nly when you hear that his regiment is 
ordered to the post nearest where you live, 
I would advise you to go armed. 

When it was the fashion to ride bicycles, 
I knew of a man who wanted a new wheel, 
and his wife gave him one for Christmas. 
It was a tandem. 
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It would be a good idea, whenever you feel 
tempted to give a friend a present, to re- 
member Punch’s advice to those about to 
marry. Butas that would be merely a men- 
tal effort and would bring no especial sense 
of reward, let me suggest that, instead of 
making a present to your friend, you take 
the same amount of money and buy your- 
self something you have wanted for a long 
time. This will produce the amount of 
pleasure in yourself that you anticipated 
from his gratitude. Then sit down and 
write your friend what you had intended to 
buy for him, but remind him that you re- 
frained. That will call forth a letter from 
him of the sincerity of which you may be 
sure. Incidentally you will have retained 
his friendship. 

This is the only safe method of making 
presents which I can truthfully recom- 
mend. 

The habit of giving presents which are 
meaningless or worse is a product of civ- 
ilization and is as enervating as most of 
our effete social excrescences. Christmas, 
instead of bringing peace on earth, good 
will toward men, brings a load of debt, 
angers the placid, enrages even Christians, 
and stores up a year’s vindictiveness before 
another such anniversary enables us to vent 
our spleen. 

And what hypocrisy! In spite of all we 
feel, we must present a smiling front and go 
through the motions of gratitude. 

That is being civilized. 

But the Indians are more to the point. 
When they lay at your door a horn filled 
with powder and bullets, you may grin with 
genuine pleasure, for you know how that 
present was intended and you are at liberty 
to be grateful for it according to nature. 

But that is being uncivilized. 

Who would not be a paleface and con- 
tinue to suffer from presents in our own 
cultured way? 


Christmas with Royalty 
BY WALLACE WEBSTER 


O ROYAL personage is more stately 
and conscious of his own importance 
than the German Emperor, who on 

Christmas Day, nevertheless, knows how 
to unbend, joining gayly in the jollification 
of the Court. This year he will celebrate 
the Yuletide festival at Potsdam with all 
of his children about him, including the 
recently-married Crown Prince and his 
bride. For each son and daughter there 
will be a tree, specially cut for the occasion 
from the near-by forest on the imperial 
estate, and a table at the foot of it laden 
with gifts. An eighth tree—the Emperor 
has seven children—will be largest of all, 
for Wilhelm II and the Empress, and its 
branches will bear presents for the various 
officers and ladies of the household. 

The idea of the Christmas tree seems to 
have originated in Germany—a goblin that 
brings good luck into the house is supposed 
to dwell within its trunk—and hence the 
conspicuous part it plays in the imperial 
celebration. In obedience to custom, the 
eight trees will beset up in a large reception- 
room in the palace, and nobody save the 
Empress and half-a-dozen servants will be 
admitted until the morning of the twenty- 
fifth of December. Then, when all the 
members of the household have assembled, 
including the officials of the Emperor’s 
immediate entourage and the ladies in at- 
tendance, all will take ae in singing the 
beautiful choral of Luther, at the conclu- 
sion of which the doors will be thrown open 
and the people will enter. 

The scene, as may be well imagined, will 
be quite a brilliant one, the trees—forming 
a small forest, glittering with electric lights 
of different colors and hung with bright 
ornaments—being ranged along one end of 
the great room, with the presents laid out 
on tables beneath. As usual, they will be 
of different sizes, in a row from smallest to 
biggest, in proportion to the ages of the 
imperial princes and princesses, the tree of 
the Crown Prince being larger than any of 
the others, except that belonging to his 
father and mother. Whether there is to 
be a tree for the new Crown Princess nobody 
knows; for aljl of the Christmas arrange- 
ments at Potsdam are kept very secret, in 
order that they may lose nothing of the 
charm of surprise. 

When the gifts belonging to the princes 
and princesses and those of the Emperor and 


Empress have been examined and admired, 
her Imperial Majesty will proceed to dis- 
tribute the presents intended for the vari- 
ous Officials and ladies of the court, taking 
them one by one from the great tree. For 
the women there will be articles of jewelry, 
rare and beautiful laces, and other things 
dear to the feminine heart; and the men 
will get gold cigarette-cases and valuable 
trifles appropriate to masculine uses. But 
in each instance, where it is practicable, 
the object bestowed will have a personal 
significance in connection with its recipient 
—often jocular, too, as in the case of a 
chamberlain who (having been engaged in 
collecting large sums of money for the 
churches of Berlin) last year received a 
cigar-case of silver in the likeness of a 
contribution-box. 

It has never been the policy of Will- 
iam II and his wife to bestow costly gifts 
upon their young children. The Christmas 
presents of the princes and princesses have 
been, as a rule, of the inexpensive and sub- 
stantially useful kind, including perhaps a 
box of candy, a toy or two, and a number 
of instructive books. It is said that on one 
occasion the Crown Prince received from 
his father, as a mark of affection at Yule- 
tide, a hammer, a ball of string, and a paper 
of tacks. But each boy, on coming of age, 
gets one very magnificent gift, usually at 
Christmas: a completely equipped estab- 
lishment of his own, for which an adequate 
revenue of maintenance is provided. 

In the distribution of Christmas gifts at 
Potsdam nobody will be forgotten—not 
even the stable-boys and scullery-maids. 
There is something for everybody, and the 
list of people to be remembered is a long 
one, comprising over a thousand names. 
In order that presents may not in any case 
be duplicated, a book is kept—a sort of 
Yuletide register, which runs back for fifty 
years—showing just what each person has 
received. To the Kaiserin her husband 
usually gives a handsome article of bijou- 
terie, almost invariably diamonds, while to 
each of half-a-dozen of his most intimate 
men friends he sends a coal-black charger. 
To the King of England, his uncle, he for- 
wards a case of precious Johannisberger, 
with a few of his latest photographs for the 
ladies of the family. 

If Christmas is an important occasion at 
Potsdam, it is a festival not less notable at 
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for comfort, economy and 
cleanliness in shaving. 


eae 
Christmas 
Gift tor Men 


that will be appreciated and enjoyed. 

There are but two parts to the ZINN, the 
holder and blade — simply press thumb on 
back of holder, insert blade and shave — it 
never fails, cannot get out of order, is easily 
cleaned and will last a life-time. 

Men throughout the entire country, whose 
letters indicate that shaving has always been 
a trial to them, are writing to us every day 
saying that the ZINN has made it a luxury 
— the reason is that the ZINN never fails to 
give a clean, close shave in less than five min- 
utes, without the slightest possible injury to 
the tenderest skin. 


24 KEEN BLADES WITH THE ZINN SET. 


New Blades 5c Each. 


The fine, keen edge of this wafer blade is the 
success of the razor —hard enough to cut 
glass and ground so sharp and smooth that 
it shines like a mirror. 


AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL; 
ONE OF THOUSANDS RECEIVED. 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 17, 1905. 
GEM CUTLERY CO., N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—1 want you to know that I would not 
take $50 for my ZINN AUTOMATIC RAZOR, if I 
could not get another, and am simply writing this 
letter in an excess of enthusiasm brought about by 
the use of the ZINN for the past six weeks after 
using the ordinary safety for the last 7 years. The 
first shave with the ZINN Automatic Razor was a 
revelation, and now after six weeks’ constant use, I 
am more than pleased in every way with it, and can- 
not find words to really express the satisfaction its 
use gives me. I AM STILL USING THE FIRST 
BLADE AND IT SHAVES VERY CLEAN AND 
SMOOTH YET. Your small wafer blades of only 
one side edge I consider an advance over the two 
edge blades, which seem liable to cut one’s fingers in 
the handling and drying. Wishing you success, I 
remain, Sincerely, 

F. CLARK, Globe Chemical Works, Baltimore, Md. 


The leading dealer in your city sells the ZINN —if 
yours does not, write us direct. 


Order a ZINN today —razor and 24 blades, complete 
in handsome morocco case sent postpaid for thirty 
days’ trial on receipt of $5.00. We agree, if you so re- 
quest, to return the $5.00 to you at end of 30 days on 
receipt.of the razor. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 


34 Reade Street NEW YORK 


ZINN 
Set Complete 
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Rightness 
is a 

Stein=Bloch 
Habit 


STEIN-BLOCH 
care earnestly 
about the fit of 
the clothes they 
make. They 
take thought of 
the style and 
they prove the 
honesty of the 
cloth before they 
cut intonit.. <1t 
were better, 
they say, that 
no suits be made 
than that one 
should fall short 
of the standard. 
It is getting 
them right that 
keeps them 
ahead. 


Rightness is a 
STEIN-BLOCH 


habit. 


IDENTIFIED BY THIS LABEL 


It Stands for 51 Years of Knowing How 


SWficiech 
Whtroale Jackor 


REGISTERED 1868 


Write for ‘‘ Syartness,’? an educa- 
tion in correct dress, which also ex- 
plains the wonderful Wool Test, and 
tells you where Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes are sold in your city. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CoO., 
Wholesale Tailors, 


130-32 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Tailor Shops, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sandringham. In that great English 
country house, neither palace nor castle, 
Edward VII finds himself more at home 
than anywhere else in the world, and there 
he will spend the holiday this year in the 
bosom of hisfamily. The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales will be there, of course, with 


| their children, and it is reasonable to expect 


that there will be great romps. In Potsdam 
half the day will be spent in religious exer- 


| eises, Wilhelm II being an earnest church- 


man, but in his uncle's establishment there 
is more jollity and less piety, and an effort 
is made at Yuletide to relinquish all cares 


| both as to this world and the next. 


There will be trees for the young folks — 


| the Prince Consort, King Edward’s father, 


who was a German, introduced them at the 


| English Court—and the children will hang 


up their stockings on Christmas Eve. To 
his wife the monarch will give a dozen bot- 
tles of her favorite perfume, lavender water 
(his invariable contribution), and also a 
necklace of diamonds or some such trifle in 
the way of jewelry. Of course, Alexandra 
already possesses a vastly greater number 
of jewels than she can possibly wear; but a 
queen, after all, is a woman, and what 
woman ever had all the jewels she wanted? 
There will be presents, you may be sure, 
for all the family and for the lords and ladies 
in waiting, the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, the mistresses of the robes, the 
maids of honor, and so on down to the 
grooms and kitchen-maids. When Victoria 
was alive, every retainer who had belonged 
to the household during the lifetime of her 
husband received at Christmas a piece of 
plate, with a black-bordered card that 
read: ‘‘ With the good wishes of her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort.’’ She liked, you 
see, still to associate the Prince with gifts 
conferred upon those who knew him. 


The Dinner at Sandringham 


But it is the Christmas dinner that will 
be the mostimportant feature of the holiday 
at Sandringham. One hundred plum-pud- 
dings—just think of that, and smack your 
lips!—will be furnished by the royal kitch- 
ens, in order that everybody may have 
plenty and to spare. There is no fear of 
waste, for whatever is left over will be given 
to the poor. Andsuch plum-puddings, too! 
The recipe has been handed down, as care- 
fully as any substantial heirloom, from 
the time of King James I, who, indeed, is 
said to have been its originator. 

On the sideboards in the great dining- 
hall, in obedience to ancient tradition and 
long-established custom, will be placed a 
huge boar’s head crowned with holly, a vast 
woodcock-pie, and a cold ‘“‘Baron”’ of beef 
weighing two hundred pounds. The beef 
must be from one of the King’s own oxen. 
It will be cooked on the twenty-second day 
of December, so as to give it plenty of time 
to cool, the roasting being done over an 
enormous dripping-pan in front of an open 
fire; and finally, when sufficiently chilled, 
it will be served on an immense silver dish 
which once belonged to Henry VIII. There 
is a legend to the effect that Charles II, on 
a certain occasion, being overcome with 
delight by the flavor of a loin of beef, drew 
his sword and, with much solemnity, 
knighted it in due form—whence the term 
Sir Loin. Whether this be a true story or 
not, it is not recorded that a chuck of beef 
was ever madea Baron. 

The Czar of all the Russias is not likely to 
have a very merry Christmas this year, but 
he may derive some timely consolation 
from a dozen quarts of the finest Scotch 
whisky which, in accordance with long- 
followed custom, King Edward will send 
him. A huge stone jar of marmalade, 
specially prepared by the Queen’s cooks, 
went to him annually from Balmoral Castle 
when Victoria was alive, but it may be that 
this tribute has been discontinued. Any- 
way, the present of Nicholas to King 
Edward will undoubtedly be, as usual, a 
dozen boxes of Cuban cigars, of a brand 
manufactured and put up expressly for the 
Czar by a firm in Havana. Five hundred 
boxes of them are shipped every year from 
Havana, in time for Christmas, and are 
distributed among relatives and among 
members of the Russian Court circle. 

Not infrequently the gifts picked out by 
the Czar on such occasions are decidedly odd. 
For example, he will sometimes present to 
a favored courtier a herd of deer. en 
Queen Victoria was alive he would send to 
her at Christmas a fresh-caught sturgeon, 
packed in ice, and it is said the royal lady 
greatly appressed the luxury. For the 
imperial children bonbons and toys are 
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ordered from Paris; but the baby heir to 
the throne, though already a full general, 
is as yet too young to eat candy or to appre- 
ciate the meaning of Christmas—a festival 
which, it should be realized, is celebrated 
twelve days later by the Russians, in obedi- 
ence to the rules of their Church, which put 
the date at our Epiphany. 

Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, will 
gather all his grandchildren around him 
this Christmas, as usual, and will make the 
day as merry as possible for them. He is 
getting to be an old man now, and his life 
has held many troubles; but in the com- 
pany of the young folks he is able to forget 
his sorrows, and nothing delights him more 
than to go shopping for toys and other 
things likely to give pleasure to small boys 
and girls. To his fellow-sovereigns, and 
likewise to a few intimate friends, he sends, 
as a token of good will appropriate to the 
festive season, the greatest imaginable 
luxury in the way of drinkables—a dozen 
bottles of Tokay from the royal cellars. 


Candy from the Sultan 


The Sultan of Turkey, of course, being a 
Mohammedan and himself the Pope of that 
faith, does not celebrate Christmas; but, 
as. a matter of politeness, he signifies his 
remembrance of the day by sending to each 
of his fellow-monarchs—well, what do you 
think? Why, nothing more nor less than 
a huge and beautifully-decorated box of 
candy, of the kind known as “Lokoom,” 
or ‘‘ Turkish Delight.” In eating this candy, 
which is specially prepared by the Sultan’s 
own confectioner, the recipients have the 
pleasure of knowing that they are partak- 
ing of the favorite sweet of the royal serag- 
lio. A gift, specially appropriate to the 
person upon whom it is to be bestowed, is 
put into each box. 

If common report does not belie the 
Belgian monarch, the opera-singers of Paris 
are often the beneficiaries of King Leopold’s 
Christmas generosity, and to them he is 
liberal enough, though a notorious niggard 
otherwise. With most of his family he 
has quarreled, and his palace at Brussels 
this year is not likely to be the scene of 
any cheerful Yuletide festivities. But his 
choice of gifts, when he does bestow one 
upon a royal or other distinguished person- 
age, is usually a handsome Brussels carpet. 

Christmas in Madrid is a gloomy day, so 
far asits celebration byroyalty is concerned. 
There is a great deal of religious ceremonial 
and very little fun. It is said that Queen 
Christine, when she was Regent, tried to 
introduce at court the Christmas tree, the 
sentiment connected with which had been 
dear to her heart when she was only a little 
Austrian princess in the nursery at Vienna; 
but the high clerical dignitaries frowned 
upon it as an emblem of heathen worship, 
and the idea had to be abandoned. The 
royal mother is a woman of simple tastes, 
and it is recorded that, a year or two ago, 
when her son, King Alfonso, asked her what 
she would like for a Christmas gift, she 
decided in favor of a white bison. 

Little Queen Wilhelmina, of the King- 
dom of Pays-Bas, as it is known in the 
language of the diplomats—or of the Neth- 
erlands, as we should say it—though she 
has been a married woman for several years 
now, still has a Christmas tree and hangs 
up her stocking for Kriss Kringle to fill. 
She is very clever with her needle, and to her 
friends she sends at Yuletide numerous 
specimens of her own handiwork. 

At Rome, as in Madrid, Christmas is a 
rather solemn holiday, celebrated by relig- 
ious processions and by masses in the 
churches. In the evening, however, the 
King will give a grand dinner, which will be 
followed by areception attended by a mul- 
titude of political and other dignitaries. 
The Pope will pass the day quietly at the 
Vatican, and the potentates and other per- 
sonages who receive presents from him in 
recognition of the sacred anniversary will 
value them rather for the sentiment they 
convey than for their intrinsic worth. His 
personal blessing, with an autograph letter, 
and accompanied by afew jars of wine made 
from grapes grown on the Pincian Hill, com- 
prise the only gifts which, out of his poverty, 
he feels able to bestow. His predecessor, 
Leo, used to send snuff to Queen Victoria 
every Christmas, recommending it to the 
royal lady as a sovereign cure hs eatarrh 
and other such ailments, and thus it was 
that her faithful companion and factotum, 
John Brown, obtained his supplies of the 
article. But the consignments of sneezing 
tobacco, it is said, have been discontinued 
under Pius X. 


AKE up zow your Christmas }} 
M list for the men. Here are 
suggestions for gifts that would glad- }} 
den the heart of any man. Presents that |} 
are not only beautiful, but usefulin every day |} 
life the most acceptable of all presents and con- 
stant reminders of the giver’s good W 
forethought. 


The Kennedy | 


r 


Perpetual Memorandum Book | 


(illustrated) zs an ideal gift for any man whether he 
is father, husband, brother, cousin, friend or sweet- 


heart. ‘The cover is beautifully made of genuine 
Russia Calf, fitted with renewable insert pad of 60 |} 
Japanese linen sheets, plain or ruled quadrille, dollars |}, 
and cents or faint lines. In two ees vest | 
pocket, 2% x5 (2 inserts included), or for inside coat 
or hip pocket, 3% x7. z 


Complete with any name lettered in gold on cover 


$1.00 by mail postpaid 
(Extra lettering, 15c. per line.) “ 


Kennedy Bros., 217 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


ty 

Upon request we will send you our Art Catalogue of fi 
leather goods, including purses, pocket- 
books, bill rolls, letter cases, pass-card cases, 
cigar and cigarette cases, manicure sets, 
cuff and collar boxes, jewel cases, 
writing cases, traveling bags, 
Dress Suit cases, Ladies’ 

Hand Bags, etc. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers —— 


Be Severy other — 
sled because the | 
steering bar curves 
the spring steel run- 
ners. This steersthe | 
sled without dragging | 
the foot or scraping 
the runner sidewise, 
so it goes a great 
deal faster and much , 
farther. Draws like any | 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier. Steering makes 
it safe from accident—saves 
its cost by saving shoes—pre- 
vents wet feet and colds. 
With spring steel runners, 
pressed steel supports, second 
growth white ash seat and | 
frame, it is light yet practically indestructi- 
ble, and handsomely finished. It is the only 
sled that girls can properly control. Ask at 
your dealer’s, and don’t take anything else. 
If they don’t keep it, let us know. * i 


Model Sled FREE 


oad 
Our cardboard model sled will show you just howit | 
works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail | 
with illustrated booklet giving full information | 

regarding sizes and prices, * 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. <M 
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ONGEVITY is 
moted by frict 
declining y 

and decay follow | 
creasing circulation. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath | 


by its healthy, 
action opens the Pp 
and assists # 


throwing off the w 
which the blood sené 
the surface. It qui 
the circulation 
newed vigor co 
through the body. 
Packed in metal 
with extension 
The most ac 
Xmas gift. 
Sent on receipt of PI 


C. J. Bailey 
22 Boylston : ‘ 
Boston, Mass 


3x 5in. 


Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach. 
ld’s most equable climate. 


The 
A new pleasure 


ta 
The New Glenwood, Riverside. California’s Mis- 
sion Hotel. Old-time art and modern comfort. 
Orange blossoms and golden fruit and famous 
Magnolia Avenue. 


asa Loma, Redlands. Mid orange groves and 
yow-capped mountains. Model hotel; model 
xwn; model climate; dry, warm air. 


fotel Green, Pasadena. Surrounded by flowers, 
combining perfection in art and nature. A sun- 
kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown. 


| Phe Raymond, Pasadena. On a foothill summit, 
facing mountain and valley. On every side an 
juspiring view. Where every sense is gratified. 


The Maryland, Pasadena. Pasadena's home hotel. 
/ Open all the year. Under the beautiful Pergola, 
2 Italy and California join hands. 


The Angelus, Los Angeles. Central, convenient, 
Juxurious. Latest Eastern ideas joined with 
Western hospitality. 


| The Lankershim, Los Angeles. Los Angeles’ newest 
hotel in heart of the city. Every advantage of 
experience. Welcome for all. 


| The Potter, Santa Barbara. The scenic seaside 
hotel of the Pacific. Facing the famous Santa 
_ Barbara Channel. For all who want best. 


The Arlington, Santa Barbara. Where tradition and 

reality unite in perfect satisfaction. Near beauti- 

_ ful Santa Barbara Mission. 

The Paso Robles Hot Springs, Paso Robles. Where 

sunshine and hot springs give health and happi- 

ness. The newest, finest and most completely 
equipped bath house on the Continent. 


‘The Hotel Del Monte, The Beautiful Del Monte. By 
the sea. Near old Monterey. Golf and all out- 
‘door pleasures every day inthe year. A wealth 

of historical landmarks. 


The Sea Beach Hotel, Santa Cruz. Ona bluff by the 
ocean spray. Where fishing is good. Genial 
climate. Close to big trees. 

|The Hotel Vendome, San Jose. Embowered in 

blossoms. In beautiful Santa Clara Valley. Stage 

eaves here for Lick Observatory. 


The St. James Hotel, San Jose. 
allwhotravel. Mid orchard and city. 
_ way to great Lick Observatory. 


The California Hotel, San Francisco. The homelike 
hotel of a city of travelers. A chef for every 
| palate. 


Ch e Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. Faces Union 
uare Park. The hotel answers every waut, its 
_ Information Bureau every question. 


Solid comfort for 
On the 


The Palace Hotel, San Francisco. A resting place 
| y for the world’s tourists. Its great courtyard, 
beautiful palm garden and sweet-voiced organ 
are known in the world’s capitals. 
F 


ft 

Write to the manager of any of these superb 
hotels for booklets and full information regarding 
this chain of California resorts. 


“TURN YOUR SPARE 
| VTIME INTO MONEY. 
} 


] We'll show you how to add 
“di $500.00 to your salary next year 


by working an hour or so evenings. 
Represent us locally in the sale of the 


} 


CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


the best method of fire protection 
yet devised. 

The profit on each sale is liberal. 
The work is dignified and easy. 


\ ‘ : 
@ Write at once for particulars. 
JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, 
Mfrs, of Fire Protection Equipment, 
= 12 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


SSS 


L ¢ 
“KEYSTONE” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


Pan=Tog 


A dressing chair for gentle- 
men. Trousers pressed and 
creased over night, 
simply by placing ¢ 
between panels. 500 
jj pounds pressure does 
i, it. An improved hang- 
er keeps coat and vest 
7 from wrinkling. 
here’s a handy place for shoes or slippers. 
low seat insures easy position when lacing 
handsome piece of furniture; quar- 

a ee golden Bais or mahoganized birch. 
aN cost in 6 months H 

| will last a life-time. Price only $12.50 
Freight prepaid to any point in the U.S. 

Write for descriptive folder. 
MANTEL CO., 1252 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr. Ben Greet 


BacKing the Classics 


Ms: BEN GREET is the last manager in 
the world to air a grievance against 
his critics; but it is known to his friends 
that he has reason for holding no very ex- 
alted opinion of those who have written 
most about him. Almost alone among 
modern men of the theatre, he believes that 
good dramatic literature makes good acting 
plays, and that there is a large public which 
will patronize it if artistically staged and 
capably acted. 

Three years ago he came to America to 
make a stand against the modern methods 
of staging the elder classics, according to 
which, in order to make way for elaborate 
and quite irrelevant scenery, scenes are 
cut and transposed and the performance 
dragged out so as greatly to impair its force. 
His first venture was the beautiful and 
impressive old morality play, Everyman. 
With one or two exceptions, the critics de- 
nounced the production as dull, and the 
play as sacrilegious, in that it introduced 
Deity—the yellow journals being loudest 
in outraged protest. There were only some 
sixty dollars in the house the first night, and 
though subsequent performances drew 
better, the receipts still fell short of a hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Charles Frohman sum- 
moned Mr. Greet, and told him that the 
play would have to be taken off. 

Mr. Greet was still convinced that the 
intelligent public had only to learn what 
the play was to flock to it; but his en- 
treaties were in vain. Then he reminded 
Mr. Frohman of a clause in their contract 
which provided that in such an event he 
was to be permitted to finance the venture 
himself. Mr. Frohman is not a disciple of 
art for glory, but he isa sound business man, 
and has an iron nerve. He looked Mr. 
Greet in the eye and asked if he was in ear- 
nest. Finding that he was, he decided him- 
self to give the play another try. Theresult 
was that it grew steadily in popular appre- 
ciation; and though obliged to move about 
from theatre to theatre, a most trying test 
of its vitality, won out one of the few sub- 
stantial successes of the season. Much the 
same thing happened throughout the 
country, from Boston to San Francisco. 
Since then Mr. Greet has presented a large 
and varied repertory of classical plays. 
The critics are still indifferent, and often 
violently hostile. But the public is strong 
in its support of Mr. Greet and the classics. 


Edwin Abeles as an Actress 


NE of the saddest limitations of the 
actor’s art is the impossibility of get- 
ting away from one’s own physique. A 
dwarf may write romances about heroes, 
or a hunchback about Apollo; but the 
layer can never get very far away from 
Bis visible self. It is often said that there 
are so few Juliets because those who are 
young enough to look the part are seldom 
old enough to feel it. The elder Sothern 
had a lifelong desire to appear in romantic 
roles, but after Dundreary he knew that his 
ambition was doomed. Mr. Crane’s recent 
performance in Business is Business was 
acknowledged to be a creation of consum- 
mate imagination and power, but it went 
for little with the public, which expected 
to be made to admire and laugh. Francis 
Wilson, tired of buffooning, and sadly mind- 
ful of the defects of his singing voice, made 


the transition to spoken comedy via the 
lightly farcical Cousin Billy, but nearly 
came a cropper because his laughter- 
compelling knees were in evidence, owing to 
the Tyrolian costume he wears, and the 
critics were sorely disappointed because he 
refrained, for the most part, from barking 
them on the stage properties. 

Edwin Abeles nourishes a tragedy in his 
breast. He is limited by the peeuteritics 
of his face and figure to rather unpleasant 
character parts and farcical comedy—and 
in his field is an artist of infinite skill and 
humor. But at the Lambs’ Club he is 
known as—an emotional actress of the very 
first order! When the brief play out of 
which Edwin Milton Royle made The 
Squaw Man was first performed there at a 
gambol, Mr. Abeles took the part of the 
Indian girl who kills herself out of devotion 
to her white husband. Those who saw his 
performance say that it was far finer and 
more moving than that of the able young 
actress who takes the part in Mr. Faver- 
sham’s admirable production of the re- 
written play. A few weeks ago the Lambs 


revived one of Augustus Thomas’ early 


pieces, The Judicial Point, and Mr. Abeles 
took the part of a middle-aged woman. An 
audience of actors is the most difficult of all 
to move, but Mr. Abeles played with such 
sincerity and power that his great scenes 
left his comrades shaken and in tears. 


Bernhardt on Her Audiences 


HETHER or not Sarah Bernhardt 

ever spoke of our neighbors the 
Cubans as “‘half-civilized negroes who wear 
evening dress,’ the report that she did so 
recalled to a playgoer a not dissimilar inci- 
dent that he himself witnessed in one of our 
own Western cities—which one it might 
prove invidious to mention. The piece was 
a modern problem play, and at the climax 
Madame Bernhardt had to deliver to a 
recreant husband one of those tirades which 
she declaims so brilliantly. The man who 
tells the story says that as the scene pro- 
gressed something seemed to go wrong with 
what she was saying. His French was none 
too good, but he made out clearly enough 
that what she was denouncing was not the 
husband but the chief hotel of that Western 
city—the badness of its table, the hardness 
of its beds, and the insolence of its waiters. 
In all her travels, she said, she had never 
found a city where the people lived so like 
pigs. She threw a great deal of animation 
into this improvised tirade, and embellished 
it with the glowing, golden hues of her mar- 
velous voice, 
audience applauded it rapturously. 


Hard on the Johnnies 


VEN in musical comedy it is more and 
more evident that the public is ceasing 
to care as it once did for crowded produc- 
tions and scenic display. Mr. Herbert 
Sleath Skelton, an English actor who is 
now appearing in The Squaw Man, was 
approached, a year or two ago, by a party 
of London theatrical men who wanted him 
to join them in a new venture. He said 
that he would on one condition, and that 
was that there should be no chorus. 
‘‘What is the use,” he said, ‘‘of spending 
hundreds of pounds a week on a string of 
pretty girls, and buying them a lot of gowns 
that cost forty to eighty pounds each, just 
for the benefit of a few Johnnies from the 
universities who want to cut a dash by 
ogling them and taking them out to sup- 
per?” He stood for a comedy with real 
characters, and a plot that was not broken 
into smithereens by eternal song and 
dance, and that was in consequence capable 
of arousing genuine human interest and 
sympathy. He had his way, and the re- 
sult was The White Chrysanthemum. The 
incidental music is pretty, and there is here 
and there a song. The few people in the 
cast are of the best, both in singing and in 
acting. With some of the numbers a quar- 
tet is introduced, and it is composed of real 
musical ability. The cost of the whole 
was not more than that of a “‘straight”’ 
comedy or drama. It was an immediate 
hit, and in the first few weeks paid for the 
production entire. It is now ‘‘running to 
velvet,” as theatrical men put it. 
“Rather hard on the chappies,’’ Mr. 
Skelton remarks; ‘‘but when we get our 
dividends we somehow don’t think of that.” 


When she concluded, the | 


Thekoad of a 
Thousand 
Wonders 


Seeing the wonders of the Pacific Coast 
is no Jonger a momentous under- 
taking. The stage coach of 
pioneer days still rum- 
bles through the val- 
leys, but the traveler 
of to-day views the 
marvels of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon 
from luxurious 
trains of the Coast 
Line and Shasta 
Routevof the 
Southern Pacific 
Company. 
The places we 
read so much about; 
thescenic masterpieces 
that have carried the 
fame of the Coast Country 
to the far ends of civilization; the 
chain of Missions founded by the 
Franciscan Friars; the sweet pea 
farms and miles upon miles of 
blossoms; the Big Trees 
that were old in Noah’s 
time; the pyramid 
group of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains; 
the snow-capped 
peaksand glaciers 
of Mt. Shasta; the 
table-lands of the 
Siskiyou Range; 
the game forests 
and trout streams 
of Oregon, and hun- 
dreds of other 
equally amazing 
sights, are all tobeseen 
on this one road. 
Beginning at Los Angeles, 


the map of the road is like a pen line 
drawn from one historical point to 


another; from one health-giving 
resort to the next; through 

a wealth of marine and 
mountain views out- 

rivaling anything of 

the kind found in 

this or other Jands. 

Other journeys 

may have their 

single features; 

other countries 

their points of in- 

terest, but no- 
whereelseistherea 

railroad 1300 miles 

long, every league of 

which offers something 

unusual to the nature- 
student, sensation-lover, 
health-seeker, mountain-climber, 


' investor, hunter and fisherman. 


Stop where you will, stay as long as 
you like, there is always something to 
hold you. 

Considerthatall this feast 
isononeexcursionticket, 
andthencompareit with 
the expense of going 
abroad. Isitany 
wonder that Cali- 
fornia and Oregon 
are becoming more 
and more the 
mécca for Ameri- 
cans? Isitany won- 
derthatthe Swzzset 
Magazine of San 
Francisco, devoted 
totheloreofthisgreat 
country, isso eagerly 
soughtby peopleevery- 
wherewho gladlypay its 
subscription price of a dol- 
lar a year just to get the refresh- 
ing atmosphere of the West? It isn’t 
any wonder to the travelers who go, and 
knowing, go again. It’s only tothe ones 
who haven’t been that allthis seems dif- 
ficult of understanding. For such, @ 
beautifully illustrated book has been 
published. If youwouldlike a copy com- 
plimentary, send name and address to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, 915 Mer- 
chants Exchange, San Francisco, Cal. 
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LITERARY FOLRKA 
Their Ways and Their Work 


Dr. H. C. Rowland 
The Fearless Author of The Mountain of Fears 
in a Venezuelan Forest 


Novelist and Wanderer 


R. HENRY C. ROWLAND, ‘whose 
new novel, The Mountain of Fears, 
has just been published, is a young man 
not a little of whose thirty years have been 
passed on water. The taste for the sea he 
got, no doubt, at his birthplace, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and though, when he left Yale, 
he studied medicine and specialized success- 
fully in surgery, the wanderlust never died. 
He was a surgeon with our navy first in 
Cuba and then in the Philippines, seeing 
some service under fire ashore. Now he has 
altogether given up medicine for literature, 
and generally, with his wife, passes a part of 
each autumn duck-shooting and sailing at 
Hampton Roads. 

Last year Doctor Rowland and _ his 
brother sailed his sloop from New York by 
the inside route, and afterward he and Mrs. 
Rowland explored the Dismal Swamp in 
their boat. Yet another expedition was to 
Venezuela, where the accompanying snap- 
shot was made by Mrs. Rowland. All of 
Doctor Rowland’s books have, by the way, 
had an Australian, as well as an American, 
publication, and have gained no small pop- 
ularity on the Pacific Continent. 


Disraeli’s Inconsistency 


ps is a Gladstone-Disraeli story which 
is told by Professor George E. Wood- 
berry, of Columbia University : 

Robert Browning, so goes the tale, was 
once at the opening of a Royal Academy 
Exhibition when he fell in with Benjamin 
Disraeli and asked the Earl of Beaconsfield 


what he thought of the show. At once 
Disraeli pulled a long face. 
“Awful! Awful!” he cried. ‘‘It’s the 


most depressing exhibition I have ever had 
the misfortune to see.” 

“Why,” said Browning, ‘“‘I think it 
pretty good. What fault have you to find 
with it?” 

‘Just this,’ replied Disraeli: ‘‘ Here are 
acres and acres of paintings of every sort— 
portraits, landscapes, seascapes, what-not— 
and yet, sir, in all this waste of paint in 
England’s London, you will find no single 
picture which gives any hint of the English 
spirit. You have French, German, Italian 
characteristics by the yard, but nowhere do 
you encounter a token of that robust manli- 
ness which is Great Britain!” 

At the official dinner which followed 
Browning sat next to Gladstone and, thus 
seated, heard Disraeli wind up his speech 
with the statement: 

“But what is, after all, best about this 
exhibition is that it gives at least an 
adequate expression to the English spirit. 


Here, there and everywhere, on these walls, 
you find depicted that robust manliness 
which is Great Britain!” 

Amazed, Browning whispered to Glad- 
stone precisely what Disraeli had said to 
him two hours before. The poet smiled, 
but not so the statesman. Instead, Glad- 
stone’s mouth tightened at the long corners, 
and his chin shot out through the open front 
of his collar. Then, very distinctly, he 
uttered only one word. But that one word 
he spoke in the true Gladstone fashion: 
and it was: “‘Scoundr-r-rel!” 


Where the Publisher Fails 


ibe trouble with our American pub- 
lishers”’—so said, last week, an author 
who has issued successes with a half-dozen 
firms—‘“‘The trouble with our American 
publishers is that they won’t, as a rule, 
accept a book unless they are pleased with 
every line in it. Thus they miss many a 
novel which, with the change of a scene or 
two, would have made money for them. 
In other words, our 
narrow a conception of what their business 
should really be. 

“Not so with the English publisher. 
When he gets hold of a manuscript that has 
some promising points in it, he’ll send 
around for the author and, over a little 
dinner, diplomatically suggest that this or 
that character be changed thus or so, and 
agree to take the story if the alterations are 
made. Of course, the author isn’t going to 
do a couple of months’ work rewriting with- 
out a definite promise of acceptance from 
the publisher, but that, in most cases, a 
definite promise pays the publisher has 
been demonstrated again and again. 

“This is a method of procedure which 
our publishers are reluctant to adopt, but 
why they are reluctant I could never see— 
especially as about the only man in Amer- 
ica who did adopt them made the success 
of The Red Badge of Courage and David 
Harum.” 


How to Refuse Your Own MS. 


ARL EDWIN HARRIMAN has had, 

he says, only one strange experience 

in all his career. But that experience was 

surely worth living for: he once refused 
his own manuscript. 

It fell out thus: 

While Mr. Harriman was writing a daily 
department of jokes and humorous verses 
for the Detroit Free Press, he had a serious 
moment and dashed off a special article 
which he straightway sent to a literary 
agent in New York. Some months later 
Willis Abbott asked Harriman to succeed 
him as editor of The Pilgrim, and Harriman 
took the job. One of the first manuscripts 
submitted to the new editor came from the 
literary agent and proved to be Harriman’s 
own serious special article. 

“T read it over,’’ says Harriman, ‘‘and, 
really, it was worse than I thought it could 
be, so I dictated the following letter to the 
agent: 


“Dear Sir: I have read with much 
interest the manuscript which you 
have been good enough to submit to 
this magazine—Big Bears in the Little 
West, by Karl Edwin Harriman—but 
regret to say that, although Mr. Harri- 
man seems to me to be a young man of 
much promise, his style is not yet 
quite up to the requirements of my 


periodical: “Very truly yours, 


“Karu Epwin Harriman.” 


A Stupid Hero 


V ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, the Irish 

poet, has at last confessed that, as has 
long been suspected, he is the original of 
Ulick Dean in George Moore’s still much- 
discussed novel, Evelyn Innes. But Mr. 
Yeats is not over-proud of the distinction. 

“JT don’t mind what Moore makes me 
do,”’ he recently complained to a friend; 
“IT don’t mind that, because a man’s actions 
are matters between himself and his own 
conscience. But a literary man’s words 
are an affair between himself and his public 
—and oh, how I have a grudge against 
Moore for the stupid things he makes me 
say! 29 


ublishers have too’ 


to her friends. 


return, 


AL/E 


Every woman of good taste and fine feelings demands a letter paper 
which shall represent her, upon which to express her real thoughts 
No woman of fineness can write well upon paper that 
is coarse, common or cheap looking. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


are the best that are made, and three brands for particular women are 
— Berkshire Linen Fabric, Highland and Two-tone Linens with their 
wide range of color, size and surface to suit the individual; they are 
the recognized standard of elegance. 


If you know a dealer who does 
not carry these papers, send us his 
name, and get our desk book, ‘‘The 
Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’ in 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply the 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company | 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Copyright 1905, by The U. S. Playing Card Co. 

Have some new cards? 
Write for samples (FREE). 

Here are pictures of the latest designs in } 


Congress — 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges) a 
Let us senu you samples (single cards). 


7 


They are playing cards in evening dress—correct 
cards for social play in the home, and for card parties. 
Odd and beautiful in design; finely finished—they have 
an air of distinction that stamps them ‘‘ cards of quality.” 
Congress backs are exquisite in coloring, faces clearly 
printed ; corner indexes large. ‘lhe cards are perfect ii 
manufacture ; edged with pure burnished gold leaf. 
But s/ay with them—there’s the gvea? fascination of 
Congress Cards. Their ivory smoothness, their crisp- 
ness and szap gets into the players’ fingers — doubles: 
the zest of the game} = 
Over 100 designs to choose from —all in gold and rich colors —ineluding — 


Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and 
European artists. a 1 

Initial Series — The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series— For Whist, Poker, Huchre, etc. Cards of quality in set 
pattern designs. d 


Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 
Address Dept.10. The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. $3 


Makers also of “ Bicycle Playing Cards.’ Popular price — conventional 
designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities. Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free, 
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Cars of steady 
service for 1906 


N SELECTING our line for the coming season it was early 
decided that Surreys, Types One and Two, were beyond any ques- 
tion of retirement and that but few improvements were possible. 

Therefore, these models with some slight alterations will be continued. 
To these are added Type Three, which is practically an elaboration 


of Type One, the power plant and chassis remaining the same, except 


somewhat lengthened to accommodate a larger and longer body. 


These models are equipped with the tried and 
proven Rambler power plant, comprising our 
double opposed motor and planetary pattern trans- 
mitting gear, and are too well known to the trade 
and public to require extended description at 
this time. 


Prices: Type One $1,200, Type Two $1,656, 
Type Three $1,350, all with full equipment of 


lamps, horns, tools, etc. 


‘The Latest of the Ramblers,” the 
strictly 1906 product, comprises four models. 
Model Fourteen is a modern medium weight tour- 
ing car equipped with a four-cylinder vertical motor 
20-25 horse power, with sliding type transmitting 
gear, giving three forward speeds and reverse. 

Final drive is by propeller shaft and bevel 
gear to the differential on the rear axle. 


A notable feature is the method. of connect- 
ing and bracing this shaft in which the universal 
joint is at the forward end and is entirely 
enclosed, running in an oil bath. 


The external design 1s along most modern 
lines with a wheel base of 106 inches. 
The selling price of this model is $1,750 


with complete equipment. 


Model Fifteen is a heavier car with similar 
but more powerful equipment, the motor being 
35-40 horse power and the final drive by indi- 
vidual chain to each rear wheel. The body is 
practically the same as in Type Fourteen but 
longer and larger, the wheel base being 112 
inches. 


Model Sixteen is a most luxuriously appointed 
Limousine on the Model Fifteen chassis, selling 


at $3,500. 


The Rambler runabout for 1906 is a fitting 
heir to the reputation gained by the earlier 
Ramblers of this type. It is equipped with a 
double opposed motor of 10-12 horse power, 
placed longitudinally in the frame and driving 
through the Rambler planetary gear. As a 
Runabout with 3 inch tires it will sell at 
$800 and with detachable tonneau and 3% inch 
tires. at $950. 


Catalogue and full descriptive matter will be 
mailed upon request, but a careful personal 
examination of these cars at our various branches 
and agencies, will convince you that what- 
ever may be your requirement, in service or 
price, the Rambler is the car you need. 


_ Thos. B. Jeffery & Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Branches: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street. 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue. 


Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. 
San Francisco, roth and Market Streets. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 
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For 
Soups, SAUCES, 
SAVORY SUNDRIES 

and BEEF TEA. 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishesCuDAHY’s REX 
BEEF ExTRAC absolutely the Best. 

Available always for instant use. 

Furnish your table with the Famous 
Cudahy Silver Tea and Bouillon Spoons. 


YOU PAY NOTHING. 


Simply send stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
packing —SEE OFFER BELOW. 

They are A-1 s le, superbly fashioned, 
French Gray (sterling) fi free from advertising, 
and manufactured exclusively for us by the celebrated 
silversmiths, Wm, A. Rogers, Ltd., whose name they 
bear. 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2-oz. or lz urger sized jar of Rex Beef 
Extract or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract 
and ten cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expense. (A set of six 
spoons requires six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 


Tea 


NN If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of your 
(Y dealer and 50 « ents in stamps and we will send you 


the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX BEEF EXTRACT; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon and jar. 
CUDAHY'S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Beef Extract Dept. L, South Omaha, Bete 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ From Ranch to Table,’ 
an illustrated cook book 


| 
THE =| 


« WHITEST ” 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


EAcH (ROYAL 49) 


IF YOUR DEALER WON’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 


EMIGH & STRAUB, Dept.C.C., Troy,N.Y. 
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Oddities and Novelties 
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SERVICEABLE SAWDUST— You May 
BUILD wiTH IT, BLOT witH IT, Eat 
It oR DRINK IT. 


ANY ways of putting sawdust to 
profitable use have recently been dis- 
covered, one of the most important being 
the manufacture of artificial woods which 
—the sawdust being mixed with tar-resin 
and pressed at a high temperature in 
moulds—may be cut, planed and bored like 
ordinary wood. It takes a beautiful polish. 

Mixed with a binding material, sawdust 
is poured into moulds and thus formed into 
an imitation of wood-carvings that is ex- 
tremely handsome. In the same way 
mouldings and decorative work of various 
kinds are produced, including panels for 
the walls and ceilings of houses. By 
such means ‘‘wood architecture,’ as it is 
called, for chamber decoration, is made 
extremely cheap, the most artistic designs 
being reproduced at trifling cost. 

What is known as ‘‘wood marble” 
made from a mixture of the sawdust of fine 
hardwoods with ivory waste, to which pig- 
ments are sometimes added, waterglass 
and glue being employed as a binder. The 
substance thus produced is cut into veneers, 
which take a high polish, and which resem- 
ble in appearance the finest marbles. 

Oxalic acid, which is an important com- 
mercial article, is produced nowadays 
almost exclusively from sawdust. What 
is known as ‘‘wood meal,” which is fine 
sifted sawdust, is used to imitate pollen in 
the manufacture of artificial flowers. 
Beech sawdust is utilized for polishing 
gold, and in France wood meal is employed 
to dry up ink, in place of the old-fashioned 
sand, and as a substitute for blotting- 
paper. For this purpose, the dust of hard- 
woods is chiefly used, and commonly it is 
dyed and perfumed, so as to be pretty and 
agreeable for a woman’s writing-desk. 

Sawdust is the source of much of the 
cellulose now employed for the manu- 
facture of explosives. Eventually, how- 
ever, its most important usefulness is likely 
to be in the production of sugar and alcohol. 
Sawdust is practically pure cellulose, and 
the latter is convertible into sugar, which, 
by processes already well understood, can 
be transformed into alcohol. 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN — HE Is USEFUL 
WHEN DOMESTICATED, AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT WILL TRY TO SAVE HIM. 


FFORTS are to be made, under the 
auspices of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to reintroduce, and to some extent 
| to domesticate, the species of grouse com- 
monly known as the “‘prairie chicken’”’ 
in parts of the country where formerly it 
was plentiful, but in which it has been 
exterminated. 

That such a plan is practicable is indi- 
cated by the success of an experiment made 
three-quarters of a century ago in Kentucky 
by the naturalist Audubon, who secured 
sixty prairie hens and, clipping their wings, 
turned them loose in hisgarden and orchard, 
which contained about four acres. The 
birds quickly became tame, and ‘‘ walked 
about the garden like so many barnyard 
fowls, mingling occasionally with the 
domestic poultry.”’ In those days, accord- 
ing to Audubon, prairie chickens could 
commonly be purchased for a cent apiece; 
at the present time they are worth from 
three dollars to five dollars a brace, and 
the supply at that price does not equal the 
demand. 

An additional reason for the reintroduc- 
tion of this bird, so much prized by the 
epicure, lies in the fact that it is most valu- 


| able as a destroyer of weeds and insects. 


So efficient is it in this way that its presence 
might be said to add appreciably to the 
value and productiveness of any farm. It 
is one of the noblest of game fowls, affording 
admirable sport, and for this cause alone 
its threatened disappearance is greatly to 
be regretted. 

The booming call of the prairie chicken 
is the dominant spring note on the plains of 
the West. In the nuptial season, the birds 
assemble every morning at daybreak on 
little hillocks, and the cocks strut about 
with wings drooping and widespread tails. 
The rivalry of the males at these gatherings 


EVERY-DAY S'C OREN 


often leads to fierce fights, but even- 
tually all find partners and make nests 
among the standing grass. About a dozen 
eggs are laid in a clutch. In the autumn 
the coveys usually congregate in packs, 
which have been known to number as many 
as one thousand birds. 


FARMING THE ALLIGATOR—A PAYING 
INDUSTRY IN WHICH THERE IS ALWAYS 
A DEMAND FOR THE SUPPLY. 


HERE are two alligator farms in this 
country—one at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, and the other at Palm Beach, Florida. 
They are managed by enterprising persons 
who make a business of furnishing large 
specimens to zoélogical gardens and parks, 
as well as for advertising purposes. Little 
alligators are supplied for private aqua- 
riums, and, as a ‘‘side line,” alligator teeth, 
jewelry and leather goods are kept in stock. 
The most picturesque branch of the 
business, however, is the artificial incuba- 
tion of alligator eggs, which are hatched in 
large numbers in ordinary chicken incu- 
bators. At the Arkansas farm about five 
hundred of the reptiles are kept on hand, 
confined in a large inclosure through which 
runs a creek. The females begin laying 
late in July, making their nests on the 
sandy beach, from which the eggs are 
transferred to the incubators. 

The demand for baby alligators, both 
alive and stuffed, is large and unfailing. 
In summer, the alligator farmers go hunt- 
ing for the reptilian game, trapping as 
many as possible. To rear the creatures 
from the egg to any considerable size is out 
of the question, inasmuch as it takes an 
alligator at least a century to grow up; 
a fourteen-foot specimen may fairly be 
supposed to have reached an age of two 
hundred years. 

For crocodiles the hunters go to Biscayne 
Bay, in Florida, which is said to be the only 
place in America where they are found. 
Th2 American crocodile seems to be pretty 
much the same as the Egyptian, t eee 
it does not attain so great a size. 
special curiosity, it commands, as ae Bs 
expected, a higher price than the every-day 
alligator of commerce. Its habits are much 
the same as those of the alligator, and 
its eggs, which look like goose eggs, are 
hatched by incubator in a similar fashion. 


DISCREET UNCLE SAM—WHEN YouR 
LETTERS Go ASTRAY, HE SEES THAT 
No Harm CoMES OF THEM. 


HE Dead-Letter Office at Washington 
is the depository of a multitude of 
secrets. In the course of a year many hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters are opened 
there and their contents read. Not a little 
of the matter contained in these communi- 
cations is of a private and confidential 
nature, and some of it might do a great deal 
of damage if made public. But there has 
never been a case in which information of 
the kind has been divulged. 

When possible, often by the utmost exer- 
cise of ingenuity in deciphering illegible 
addresses and hunting for missing indi- 
viduals, letters are finally delivered or else 
returned to the writers. But there are not 
infrequent instances where the return of 
compromising missives might make serious 
trouble, and in such eases, at the discretion 
of the officials in charge, they are burned. 
For example, a married woman might im- 
prudently mail her photograph, with a too 
affectionate inscription, to a man of her 
acquaintance, with every reason to fear 
unpleasant consequences in the event of its 
coming back from the Dead-Letter Office. 

In cases of this sort discretion must be 
exercised. It is important that people 
recover their lost letters, but it is of far 
greater consequence, now and then, that 
Uncle Sam should refrain from sending 
them back, burying in his bosom, so to 
speak, the secrets they contain. Where 
photographs are concerned, the Dead-Let- 
ter Office assumes the functions of a censor, 
and all that are judged to be improper are 
carefully bundled up and consigned to the 
maw of a furnace, which in the course of a 
year reduces to harmlessness an immense 
amount of material that might be injurious 
to the happiness of countless individuals. 


PAL 


e WEARS LIKE IRON” © % [ 


Natural JAP-A-LAC 
is the best varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. i 


It dries with a beautiful luster, 
and retains its brilliancy through 
wear and tear right down to the 
wood. 

Besides Natural, JAP-A-LAC 
comes in twelve colors. It is 
a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything 
about the home. 

“You can do the work yourself.” 


Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost of 
matling, and the name of your dealer, 
we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to 
any point in the United States, a % 
pint can of $AP-A-LAC, together with 
interesting booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 
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RELIEVE YOUR MIND 
Make notes of your engagements in Huebs 


Year Book for 190 


instead of trusting to your memory. 

The Year Book is a handsome, serviceable diary, ma 
styles, bound in cloth and leather, at all prices. To 
tioning this magazine the 


=))) No. 100 Year Book will 
ii be sent postpaid for _ 
| With your name on the cover, 


The No. 100 Year Book is 
pocket size, full cloth bow 
days to a page, 20 extra pag 
memoranda, and contains 22 | 
| of unusual information whi 
Ii] is worth the cost. Calen 
| three years, postal rates; 

ii] laws; tables of weights, meas 

) the metric system ;-largest i 
= greatest altitudes ; time diff 
etc. Amine of facts, tables and statistics. Send at once for an 
esting, illustrated booklet with complete description of pocket 
desk styles, and unusual endorsements from a 


“A BEAVTIFVL 
CHRISTMAS 
OFFERING << 


A genuine “Canton” razor or knife, beautifully deco 
with any photo, emblem or name, uncer an indestructi 
transparent handle. The blades are RAZOR STEEL, gt 
anteed. The photowork is of high- grade order. Forbeautya 
service nothing could equal either the knife or razor asa Xm 
present. Agents makehandsome incomes. Write fortermsat 
illus. dat. Freéfortheasking. $1. 00 for ee 


Canton Cutlery Company, 1285 W. 10th Street, Canton, 0 


Xm as Plays, Cantata, Dril 


Pantomimes, Recitations, Soci 


Parties; something for every need; all in Nov. HINT 
Kmas Tree Decorations in $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 as 
epee Bag and Jack-Horner Pie Novelties ; sample do 
60c., or $1.00 postpaid. Favors for all occasions. Bus 
ITS PUBLISHING & SUPPLY CO., 53 Bible House, 


Why suffer 
from your feet? 


as — 


i 


| Our book “Women To-day ” | 
| shows how the flexible sole | 


| 
| Red Cross 
= Shoe 


made on the most 
fashionable lasts, is 
absolutely comfortable. 


| The Red Cross prevents the burning and draw- 
} ing caused by stiff sole shoes for its sole is flexible, § 
lit bends with the foot. The heel, made of the | 
‘same elastic leather, takes the jar off the spine, 
4 but will not slip when wet, like a rubber heei. 
| The Red Cross enables a woman to be on her 
i feet hours at a time with comfort. 
| Every woman needs the Red Cross Shoe. 
To those whose feet are tender and to those | 
# who are on their feet much, it is an unspeakable © 
relief. It supports and protects the foot; it does 
away with thin sole evils for it is heavy enough 
for all kinds of wear and weather, and it is damp- | 
& 


peo Write for book to-day. 


If your dealer hasn't the Red Cross, 
order direct from us. All styles. Ox- 
fords, $3.00; High Shoes, $3.50. Fit § 
guaranteed. Insist on seeing this 
trade-mark andthename Krohn, Fech- 
heimer & Co. stamped on the sole. 
No imitations have the comfort, style 
haa or wearing qualities of the genuine. 


| Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 820-839 Sycamore St,, Cincinnati, 


5} WorLD Famous 
} STAR SAFETY Razor 


' A valued daily companion to men of all 
mations! Why? It is the best shaving 
device in the world, and makes self shav- 
ing a pleasure instead of an irksome task. 
Razors are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
RAZOR COMPLETE $1.50. 

Handsome Leather Case Sets $2.25 and up. 


KAMPFE BROS., 10 Reade St., N.Y. 77 


: Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


iia ai 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 4 
iy 


” 
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manuracronee CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
: of what we can do for those pur- 
Y chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
® lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
Y numerals, but not more than shown jn illustration. 
Bs Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
___Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
_ FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. [! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


SANTA CUT 
CALIFORNIA 


—— 


Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round. 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 
i i ments for Cap- 
alists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


}OARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 
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Diversions of a Humorist 
Eugene Field Among His Friends 


BY FRANCIS MADISON LARNED 


ALZAC says in La Grande Breteche 
that a man who has no hobby does not 
know half the good to be got out of 

life, and that a hobbyis the happy medium 
between a passion and a monomania. He 
speaks, in this connection, so enthusiastic- 
ally of Sterne that one cannot help wishing 
that the author of Cousin Pons might have 
known Eugene Field, for Field had a unique 
and indomitable hobby that kept himself 
and his friends busy a good part of the time. 
This hobby consisted in the exploitation of 
curious, bizarre and outlandish things—that 
istosay,small, portable objects of that kind. 
I say ‘“‘exploitation’’ rather than “collec- 
tion,’ for, after the object had served its 
purpose, he retained interest in it generally 
only as a souvenir of the past fun it repre- 
sented. There was a little of the conven- 
tional collector about him, and, for that 
matter, he was an expert in converting 
conventionality into fun-making material. 

I met him one day on the street as he was 
coming from the famous ‘‘Saints and Sin- 
ners’”’ corner. The long ulster which he 
wore was open in front and its pockets were 
stuffed with books over which his hands 
exercised a jealous guard. As he came 
swinging along, something queer about the 
appearance of his necktie caught my eye. 
A nearer view showed that he wore a scarf- 
pin about the size and shape of a domino, 
which bore as a design, against a back- 
ground of black enamel, a white enamel 
gravestone under the drooping branches of 
a white enamel yew tree. Some expression 
of astonishment at this dismal ornament 
escaped me, whereat Field chuckled and 
said: 

“Fool thing, isn’t it?”’ 

At about this time he had in some way 
acquired a handful of Bavarian peasant 
wedding rings—huge affairs of German 
silver liberally bejeweled with bits of colored 
glass. These he affected to hold in the high- 
est esteem, and, for a time, he constantly 
wore four or five of them on his fingers. As 
his hands, owing to pen sketching, were 
usually much stained up with different 
colored inks, his ‘‘ prehensile members,”’ as 
he called them, arrayed in these enormous 
rings, presented, as he intended they should, 
an effectively grotesque appearance. 

Another cherished possession which 
served Field in good stead was a silver watch 
as large around as a hardtack biscuit. 
This watch in the process of winding made 
anoise very like that of a house being moved 
on rollers through the streets. Whenever 
Field found that a serious discussion or 
earnest work was going on, he would at once 
fish this watch out of his pocket, consult 
jt anxiously and then proceed solemnly 
to wind it. This performance effectively 
ended anything of a serious nature and 
served as a prelude to proceedings which to 
Field had some real import. He could, 
when he chose, command a peculiarly deep, 
crackling-like tone of voice, and he usually 
had recourse to this in making the few pre- 
liminary remarks which outlined the par- 
ticular kind of foolery that he proposed to 
take in hand; for the supply of ‘‘fool 
things” sometimes gave out, but the hobby 
went on just the same. It was an adjust- 
able, adaptable hobby, and if there were no 
Bavarian wedding rings or gravestone pins 
or minstrel watches to be had, Field at once 
invented some foolery of his own and thus 
kept the hobby in good working order all 
the time. 


“One of ’Gene’s Pranks” 


Some one has said that a spirit of playful- 
ness is characteristic of genius, and we have 
all heard simplicity extolled as one of the 
most admirable attributes of real greatness. 
It is, perhaps, reasonable to suppose that a 
spirit of playfulness might be one of the 
manifestations of this simplicity. Still, 
one can recall so many great men about 
whom nothing ‘‘playful” is recorded that 
the generalization is not satisfying. Doubt- 
less some time the learned societies at home 
and abroad, realizing that this important 
question has been in abeyance long enough, 
will appoint a commission, with power to 
take testimony and summon witnesses, and 
will pronounce final and authoritative 


judgment. Could Field have appeared 
before such a commission his testimony 
would have been extremely interesting, 
not only to the committee itself, but also 
to people in general. In his case, however, 
it might better, perhaps, be called a spirit of 
‘“‘prankfulness,” for, among his intimate 
friends, no phrase was oftener on the lip 
than “‘another of ’Gene Field’s pranks.” 
Much of his fun-making was spontaneous, 
but some of it was the result of astonish- 
ing care, forethought and patience. Yet, 
while he hugely enjoyed perpetrating jokes 
on others, he was extremely sensitive to 
jokes on himself, and he would take instant 
alarm at the slightest indication that he 
himself was to be made a target. Wher- 
ever he appeared the réle of Master of the 
Revels seemed his by divine right, and no 
one had the temerity to think of interfering 
with his sae cape etre less of attempt- 
ing anything in the way of retaliation. But 
eae ee he got ‘‘what was coming to 
im.” 

I remember a dinner of the Forty Club 
at which Field was in particularly fine form. 
Nearly every one present, to his confusion, 
had received more or less attention from 
Field, and he had the whole company prac- 
tically stampeded. When the dinner was 
finished, the late Major Moses P. Handy, 
who was toastmaster, arose and began one 
of his inimitable, rapid-fire, after-dinner 
talks. He had spoken but a few minutes 
when he stopped abruptly, saying that he 
must not talk any longer, for he had met Mr. 
Field in the hall as he was coming in and, 
at Field’s earnest solicitation, he had prom- 
ised at the earliest opportunity to call on 
Field to recite some of his own poems. At 
this a great shout went up all around the 
table. Men tossed things in the air and 
grasped one another’s hands enthusiastic- 
ally, and a scene of mock congratulation 
and rejoicing began, which lasted several 
minutes, over the fact that, as one victim 
put it, “‘at last we have found some one 
who can put Mr. Field out of business.” 

Meanwhile, Field’s usually pallid face 
turned crimson, his physical dimensions 
seemed to shrink perceptibly, and he was 
the picture of dismayed embarrassment. 
When he arose the spectacle of his confu- 
sion provoked another outburst. Alto- 
gether, it was a fearful ordeal, and his 
victims, perceiving that they had him on 
the run, showed him no mercy. Later, of 
course, he regained his composure, but his 
lips were sealed for the rest of the evening. 


Vengeance on Moses Handy 


Field’s vengeance, however, was swift and 
terrible. Major Handy was, at that time, 
Chief of the Bureau of Publicity and Pro- 
motion at the World’s Fair. Always an 
eagerly sought dinner-guest, he was, in this 
position, literally buried in invitations. 
Field had noted this and had rallied him 
about it, accusing him of having brought no 
wardrobe except evening clothes and of 
being in profound ignorance as to the loca- 
tion of the Bureau of which he was the 
chief. A few days after the Forty Club 
dinner thereappeared in Field’s “Sharpsand 
Flats’? column what purported to be an 
account of a dinner given by ‘‘Cardinal” 
Bemis, of the Richelieu Hotel, to a distin- 
guished visitor to the Fair who hailed from 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and who 
had never been West before. The dinner 
was an extremely elaborate one and only six 
covers were laid. Terrapin was served as 
one of the courses, and when the guest of 
honor from Maryland had tried it he ex- 
pressed astonishment that canned terrapin 
could taste so nearly like the fresh article. 
The ‘‘Cardinal,”’ vib was very proud of 
the cuisine of his hotel and very jealous of 
its reputation, looked at the guest in blank 
astonishment. Whereupon the guest with 
emphasis repeated hisremark. The “‘Car- 
dinal’’ then assured him that the terrapin 
was fresh terrapin and that nothing canned 
of any sort had ever been served in his 
house. The guest was incredulous and con- 
tinued to marvel at the excellence of the 
canned terrapin. 

The ‘‘Cardinal” repeated his assurances 
most seriously, but the guest merely smiled 
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The first derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Ainapp-fell 


HATS for MEN 
q 


eo: 

The best 
Quality — cannot be made for 
less than six dollars. Com- 
parison with any other will 
be convincing. The next 


best—the regular Knapp-Felt 


—is four dollars. 
Good Hatters Sell Them. 
Write for The Hatman 
DHE GROFUL& KNARESCO: 
840 Broadway, New York. 


ARKIN PREMIUMS — Silverware, 

Watches, Clocks, Crockery, Lamps 

and Furniture—make appropriate and 

extremely satisfactory Holiday gifts. By 
purchasing $10.00 worth of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 


Extracts, Baking Powder, 
Starches, etc., 


direct from the Larkin Factories you can 
obtain a handsome gift for someone. Over 
three million delighted customers attest 
the superior quality of Larkin Preducts 
and Premiums. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


The Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
ing eliminates the expenses and profits of 
retailers and enables you to obtain a $20.00 
retail value for $10.00. Many families by 
this plan of purchasing daily needs adda 
new piece of furniture to the home each 
month, without money cost. Nearly goo 
Premiums to choose from, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


We refund all money if goods are un- 
satisfactory after 30 Days’ Trial. 

Send coupon for large Premium 
List and Product Booklet— 
they will interest you. 


Littkitt Co 


Established, 1875. 
BUFFALO, 
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Loads in daylight with 
film cartridges 


HAWK-EYE 


Always in Focus. 


Pictures 34% x 5%—just the 
size for post card printing. 

BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
Hawk-eye catalogue Rochester, N. Y. 


Sree at the dealers’ 
or by matt, 


The Way Ve Be a 
Thinker 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the 
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indulgently, and said something about the 
manifest impossibility of serving fresh 
terrapin a thousand miles from the coast. 
The ‘‘Cardinal,”’ now thoroughly aroused, 
turned suddenly to a waiter and said : 

“Henry, go down into the cellar and 
bring up one of those live diamond-backs 
that are crawling around on the floor down 
there.” 

The waiter departed and presently ap- 
peared with a terrapin on a silver serving- 
tray. At the ‘‘Cardinal’s’” command he 
set the tray in the middle of the table. The 
terrapin moved slowly around on the plat- 
ter, apparently scrutinizing each one of the 
guests, and when it caught sight of Major 


| Handy—bowed to him! 


Each Man His Own Critic 


| Field was a diligent attendant at the thea- 
| tres, and he got an enormous amount of 


““copy’’ out of them for the ‘‘Sharps and 
Flats.’ Very often he would spend even- 
ings making the rounds, dropping into each 
one for a little while. We were both on the 
same paper at this time, I being dramatic 
editor, and my “‘stuff’’ and his ‘‘Sharps and 
Flats’’ were printed usually on the same 
page. At ‘‘first nights’? chance seemed 


| always to make us meet somewhere between 
| the acts and have a little chat—he asking 
| me how I intended to treat the play and 


what I thought ofit. After a while I began 
to realize that, some way, we never seemed 
to agree in print about a play. If I gave 
a piece a ‘‘good send-off,’’ I was sure to find 
somewhere in the ‘‘Sharps and Flats” a 
paragraph or so strongly intimating that 
the play was the veriest rubbish; whereas, 
on the other hand, if I ‘‘roasted”’ a perform- 
ance the ‘‘Sharps and Flats’’ would contain 
a conspicuous description of its great merits. 
This puzzled me, as I could not recall that, 
in chatting at the theatre, we ever disagreed 
particularly in our estimateofaplay. Sud- 
denly it flashed upon me that this was 
‘another of ’Gene Field’s pranks,’’ and the 
next time I met him at the theatre I told 
him just the reverse of what I really 
thought. The following morning, for once, 
the ‘Sharps and Flats” and the regular dra- 
matic column were in entire accord. Field 
immediately perceived that I had ‘‘tum- 


| bled to his game,” and he chuckled greatly 


over the fact that he had succeeded in fool- 
ing me for a considerable time. The idea 


| of having two absolutely contradictory 


estimates of a performance on the same page 
of the same paper had appealed so strongly 


| to his sense of the ridiculous that he had 


world’s prizes are captured by those who have | 


seasoned their energy with the spice of origi- 
nality—and originality means the habit of 
clear and fresh thinking. 
have a tendency to fall into mental ruts, to go 
plodding on year after year, in the same track, 
to do things without knowing precisely why. 


The way to keep alive, the way to be original, | 


the way to be a success, is to talk with brainy 
people and to read books that make you 
think. That’s the reason 


The New Science Library 


is a cure for mental paralysis. It contains the best 
work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall and great 
leaders of modern thought. It will tell you what the 


famous Darwinian theory is; how the planets are 
weighed and their motious charted ; what radium is; 
how liquid air is made and used —and ten thousand 
other interesting things. It isa work to be read and 
enjoyed, for it is written in a clear and interesting style 
— notabstruse or technical. The work consists of six- 
teen superb volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 


FREE—84-Page Book—FREE 


If you mail us the coupon below at once, we will 
send full information of the New Science Library, 
and how you may get it at half price and on the Indi- 
vidual Payment Plan, by means of which you can 


arrange the payments to suit yourself, 

At the same time we will send you a complimentary 
copy of our handsome 84-page book, “Some Wonders 
of Science.’’ This book, containing articles by Hux- 
ley, Tylor, Proctor and Ray Stannard Baker, is so 
bright and interesting that you will read it from cover 
to cover, and when vou have read it you will wonder 
how you ever could have thought science dry and 
dull. Each copy is beautifully illustrated and printed, 


PUBLIC OPINION 
44-60 E. 23d Street 


S.E.P. 12-2. EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘Some Wonders 
of Science,"’ if mailed at once to Public Opinion, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New York 
NAME 


STREE! 


CITY AND STATE 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our 
New Science Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 


New York | 


Even the best of us | 


cheerfully gone to the trouble of returning 
to the office to insert his dramatic para- 
graph into his column. 

But trouble counted for nothing when he 
was exercising his hobby—in fact, to use 
an expression of his own, he had ‘‘a besotted 
infatuation” forit. At the office, in those 
days, the mail was not distributed, but was 
left in a large general box from which each 
member of the staff helped himself to his 
own. One night, while I was ‘‘sitting 
through’’ anew play, and at a moment when 
the lights were lowered and every eye and 


| ear was strained toward the stage, I felt a 


touch on my arm and, as I turned, an usher 
shoved a large package into my hand and 
softly and silently disappeared. Examin- 
ing the package hastily as soon as it was 
light enough, I found that it was a mass 
of letters and typewritten notices from 
advance-agents—the kind of stuff that 
comes to every dramatic editor by the 
bushel for use at the end of the week and 
most of which is summarily consigned to 
the waste-basket. Mystified I thrust the 
package into my overcoat and, later, forgot 
all about the incident. 

About a week afterward, in exactly 
similar circumstances, I was again presented 
with an even larger mass of mail matter of 
the same kind in the same way. This 
roused me to the fact that Field was at his 
favorite amusement of ‘‘prank playing.” 
As I went out I looked up the head usher, 
whom we both knew very well, and asked 
him how long since the theatre had become 
a sub-station of the post-office department. 
He was much confused, but finally frankly 
confessed that Mr. Field had given him the 
letters, telling him that it was of the utmost 
importance that I should receive them at 


| once, as they contained most important 


news. He had therefore scanned the end 
seats in the orchestra until he had found 
mine, to which he forthwith dispatched one 
of his aids with the package. In my mind’s 
eye now I can see Field chuckling in the 
foyer as he saw the messenger start on this 


| preposterous errand. 


EVENING POST 


I had been the victim of a series of such 
pranks and for some time had been medi- 
tating plans of revenge. It was a difficult 
matter, for Field was very wary and sus- 
picious, and he had, besides, caused it to be 
generally understood that he would regard 
any attempt to retaliate as in extremely 
bad form—he wanted, in short, the whole 
field to himself. 

Finally a company, with all the principal 
m-mbers of which Field was well ac- 
quainted, came along for a month’s engage- 
ment. Field obtained a box for the entire 
series of performances, and, having mar- 
shaled a coterie of carefully chosen friends, 
began to give nightly theatre-parties. 
Relations between this box and the stage 
were quickly established and developed 
until the whole performance practically 
was ‘‘played”’ to the box, much to the 
amusement of those in the audience who 
understood the situation or who knew Field 
even by sight. I had heard of these pro- 
ceedings and on several occasions had 
witnessed them. The fun was certainly 
growing fast and furious—so much so that 
Field and his friends had become the real 
audience. One morning I met him on the 
street, and as we bent our steps toward an 
old book-shop I said something about being 
sorry for what had happened at the Grand. 
He demanded what I meant. Jasked him 
if he had not yet been to the office, to which 
he replied that he had not. 

““Why,’’ I said, “‘they have suspended 
your entrée to the theatre for the rest of 
this engagement at the request of the stage- 
manager, who chiapiaiact that the goings- 
on in that box of yours had so demoralized 
the company as seriously to interfere with 
the proper production of the play.”’ 

Field flushed, stopped abruptly, and, 
looking at me sternly, said: 

‘‘Do—do you mean to say that’s so?” 

“You'll find out all about it when you go 
to the office,” I replied. 

We walked on in silence for a little way, 
and then Field exclaimed in great distress: 

“T wouldn’t have that happen for any- 
thing in the world!”’ 

I made no comment, and we turned into 
the book-shop. But his snap was all gone 
and I saw that his examination of the books 
was purely perfunctory—his mind was 
““otherwhere.” 

Finally he said in an impatient tone: 

“Let’s get out of here!”’ 

Out we went, and at the next corner IJ 
made some excuse and hurried away on an 
imaginary mission, Field stalking gloomily 
toward the office. 


An Offended Poet 


We didn’t see each other again that day, 
but the next day when I met him the only 
recognition my ‘‘Hello, Field!’’ received 
was a stern flash of a look. The following 
day, a particularly cordial ‘‘How?”’ was 
entirely ignored. Another time a polite 
‘“How do you do, Mr. Field?’’ was appar- 
ently unheard. The third day afterward, 
however, I found a note on my desk in the 
familiar style suggesting that we go some- 
where together at a certain hour. When 
we met no reference whatever was made to 
what had happened and our old relations 
were renewed. 

Another theatre-going incident that I 
remember was an occasion when Field was 
giving a little box-party at one of Rosina 
Vokes’ plays. Mrs. Field, who was present, 
although of a cheerful disposition and hay- 
ing an admirable sense of humor, was, in 
Field’s eyes, absurdly responsive to stage 
pathos. At a moment when the situation 
in the play had become very sad and tender 
Mrs. Field raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes. She was sitting in front of Field, but 
he had evidently been watching her, for he 
instantly leaned over to me and in a satiric- 
ally sympathetic but very audible whisper 
said: ‘Mrs. Field’s catarrh is troubling fer 
again!” 

Besides writing poetry and prose and 
making pen-and-ink sketches, Field dabbled 
occasionally in the culinary art. He was 
by no means an epicure, except in theory, 
and he subjected his delicate stomach to 
grievous gastronomical hardships at times, 
but he had a considerable knowledge of 
cookery and sometimes he practiced it. 

One summer, when his family was in the 
country, and there was not even a servant 
in the house, he asked me and two other 
friends to dine at his home—his proposition 
being that he, alone and unaided, would 
prepare, cook and serve the dinner. We 
accepted, of course, and turned up at the 
appointed hour. Field appeared at the 
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The Ingersoll Watch is the «wvizversa/ 7) 
Christmas present. : 
The new models complete a line from 


which can be chosen an /dea/ gift for man, 
woman, boy or girl. 

For the Man— whether he has another 
watch or not—an Ingersoll is always ac- 
ceptable, because it can be put to so many 
uses where a more delicate watch would be 
liable to injury or loss. \ 

But for the Boy — his first watch is one of 
the events of his whole life. It instils prompt- 
ness and self-reliance, and an Ingersoll will 
go through his romps and games without 
missing a tick—an hourly reminder of the 
giver. 

Ingersoll models include the Do//ar Watch, 
which is known all over the world as a 
marvel of beauty, accuracy and _ utility. 

The £c/ipse, in a solid German silver case, 
stem-wind and stem set, price $1.50; and — 


The Ladies’ “ Midget” 


JUST OUT 


A dainty model for women, girls 
and small boys - - - - - $2, 


Ingersoll Watches are sold by dealers 
throughout the country, or will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the makers. 

BOOKLET FREE, 

Imitations, resembling Ingersoll Watches 
in appearance, but unreliableas timekeepers, 
are frequently palmed off on unwary buyers. 


Don’t Stand for Substitution — : 


Look for the name ‘‘ INGERSOLL” on the dial 


Ingersoll Dollar Chains 


There never has been an honest standard — 
of value in gold-plated chains. Dealers have 
not known what they were selling, or pur- 
chasers what they bought. 

The Ingersoll Chain, made in 12 attract- 
ive patterns, removes all uncertainty. ’ 

It is guaranteed to prove satisfactory to | 
you, and to assay more gold than any $2 
chain. Circulars free. 

Sold by dealers, or postpaid for $1. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
21 Jewelers Court, New York 


Felt Romeos'| 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur | 
bound. 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Green, 
Blue, Natural Gray and Wine. 

Send for Catalogue No, 38, showing many new style! 


Soles of noiseless belting leather. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
119 West 23d Street, New York. 


Little Folks Magazine '%, 7 


stories, verses ever printed for children, 
It delights mothers. Samples of this ideal 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. 

$1.00 a Year. Agents Wa: 
S. E. CASSINO, Box 3, Salem, Mé 
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_ ELIXIR 
_ DENTIFRICE 


D PINAUD’S PERFUME, the exquisite, 
the fashionable. 


| ED PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE HAIR 
TONIC, the most famous toilet preparation 
in the world — makes the hair more beauti- 
ful, more lustrous, cleanses the scalp of 

dandruff. Used and endorsed the world 
over by people of good breeding and re- 
finement. 


_ ED PINAUD’S ELIXIR DENTIFRICE, the 
' most perfect preparation for whitening 
_ and preserving the teeth. 


FREE FOR POSTAGE— ED PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. for 
three applications ; ED PINAUD’S exqui- 
site perfume for five times, and the famous 
ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for five times. 


Send 10c to pay postage 
and packing 


Write to-day: ED PINAUD’S American 


Ofaces: ED PINAUD 
Bldg., Room 109, New 
York City. 
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This is a very compact and serviceable cigar cutter 
to own. We have sold thousands, and our guaran- 
tee of satisfaction goes with every sale. 


i A Man Appreciates 


this handsome, sterling silver, pocket cigar 
cutter, It cuts clean and true. Never tears or 
pulls. Holds its edge. Easily operated with 
one hand, The 


R.S. Cigar Cutter 


} is just the kind men have looked for but could 
not find. Only one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
Lies flat in vest pocket. Price One Dollar. 

Ask your jeweler for the R. 8. Cigar Cutter. If he 
hasn’t it, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
| 
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F.H.DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane,N.Y. 


Kendricks Good-Luck 


TELESCOPING 


Pocket Pencil 


Sterling Silver (cut full size). In rich 
Mezzo-relief is shown the Horse Shoe, 
the Four Leaf Clover, the Mushroom 
and the lucky Pig with the kinky tail. 
French Gray finish. A charming and 
useful little remembrance for either 
Men or Women. For scoring at 
Golf, Memoranda, and the hun- 
dreds of uses that a good pencil 
is needed for, 


Any Initial engraved free. 

By mail, postpaid, 
Complete Catalog free on 
request. 
Sterling Silver Novelties, 
Watches, Diamonds and Rare 
Art Merchandise. Don’t 
make your holiday pur- 
chases without seeing our 


catalog. Everything yuar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


WM. KENDRICKS 
SONS 


343 Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 
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door in a big white apron with a towel over 
his arm and a French chef’s cap on his head. 
He led us into the library and vanished, 
reappearing from time to time long enough 
to make some remark or to condole with 
us over having been so cunningly en- 
trapped. At length, with a profound bow, 
he announced in French that dinner was 
served and we took our seats. The table 
was laid with great care and attention to 
detail. At each plate was a pretty bouton- 
niére and a menu-card with infant Bacchi 
holding glasses in their hands and grouped 
around a wine-vat. The menu, which was 
written on the card in his own copperplate 
hand, was as follows: 


Cream of Terrapin 


Bluefish 
Little Potatoes 


Porterhouse Roast 


Cucumbers 


Mashed Potatoes String Beans Peas 
Salad 
Peaches and Cream 
Crackers Cheese Coffee 
Cigars 


He begged to be excused from partaking 
of anything himself, alleging that his whole 
attention must be given to ‘‘superintending 
the service.” It was a great success— 
everything was extremely well cooked and 
had ‘“‘come out all right’’—excepting the 
roast beef gravy, which, in attempting to 
thicken and serve separately in a gravy- 
boat, he had reduced to a gluelike lumpy- 
looking mixture. The result puzzled him 
greatly, and his facial contortions and jab- 
berings to himself in French about it were 
so ludicrous that eating was suspended in 
a general fit of laughter. Finally, after we 
had risen from the table, he invited us 
with impressive ceremony to ‘‘inspect the 
kitchen.’’ He opened the door to it, and 
an appalling sight met our eyes. A more 
riotous disorder and rampant confusion of 
cooking utensils and pantry-stores would 
be impossible to conceive. 

Tables, chairs, stove, shelves, window- 
sills and the floor were so strewn with 
them that to take a step into the room was 
out of the question. After we had gasped 
withastonishment atthe scene, Field closed 
the door with a proud and happy chuckle, 
which I knew implied that our astonish- 
ment was nothing compared to that which 
would be expressed by others when the door 
was again opened. 


Fishing at Home 


Several years before he died Field was | 


severely ill from pneumonia at his home. 
It was finally known, to the relief of his 
friends, that he was improving, and, learn- 
ing later that he was convalescent and per- 
mitted to see people, I called at his home to 
congratulate him on his recovery. I was 
shown to the sick man’s chamber, and there 
he lay, propped by pillows, in a half-sitting 
posture, opening his mail, which had been 
sent to him from the office. I took a seat 
at the bedside and we chatted as he con- 
tinued to open letters and comment on them 
in humorous asides, for, in spite of his weak- 
ened condition, his spirits were buoyant 
and lively. 

As I glanced about the room I noticed 
on a table at one side of the foot of the bed 
an unusually large aquarium, well stocked 
with fish: I wondered at its being there, 
and concluded that, as it was about on a 
line with the patient’s eyes, it was intended 
that the movements of the fish should fur- 
nish a diversion for the sick man. 

We chatted on, and, at length, the letters 
having been run through, Field began to 
fumble under the bed-coverings on the far 
side of the couch. Finally, he drew forth a 
slender bamboo rod about five feet long, 
which was duly equipped with line, sinker, 
hook and bait. Raising himself up in 
bed he manceuvred the rod until the hook 
dropped into the water of the aquarium. 
Instantly a bit of a fish seized the bait and 
Field dexterously yanked it out of the 
aquarium. Solemnly unhooking the fish— 
the hook was so baited as to do no injury— 
he cleverly tossed his catch back into the 
aquarium, none the worse for its startling 
experience. Then he settled back on his 
pillowsand eyed menarrowly, and, although 
I tried to conceal my astonishment, I could 
see that my amazement at such a proceeding 
on the part of a man who just emerged from 
the shadow of death gratified him im- 
mensely as a sincere tribute to the indomi- 
table hobby. 
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With a Gillette 
Safety Razor 


One can save at least 
20 minutes a day— 
by renouncing the 
barber habit. This 
means a good many 
days ina year. It’s 

4 not only time saved, 

e | but money as well; for 
\ witha ‘Gillette’ a shave 

costs but about ¥Y% of 
acent. The man who 
owns a_ ‘*Gillette’’ 
(and there are now 
hundreds of thousands 

in use) also has the satis- 
faction of knowing that 
he has a smooth, clean 
shave. He takes pride 
in the fact he did it him- 
self with a ‘‘Gillette’’ 
and that only his own 

hands and his own im- 

plements came in contact 
with his face. He rejoices 

that he is immune from cuts 
and scratches. If you have 

a friend who is not the fortu- 
nate possessor of a ‘‘ Gillette,”’ 

why not give him one? 


12 New Double- 
Edged Blades, S100 
Each blade giving from 


24 Sharp Edges. 


~~ 


20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette blade, 


Each razor set has 12 thin, flexible, highly 
tempered, and keen double-edged blades. 
These blades are sharpened and ground 
by a secret process. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


Standard Set — Triple Silver=Plated Holder 
Special Set — Quadruple Gold-Plated Holder 


IN VELVET-LINED CASES 


4 
3 
4 

a 


Ask your dealer for the ‘ Gillette.’’ 


Accept no substitute. 


He can procure it for you. 


WARNING! 


The Gillette Patent No. 

775,134 covers all razors having a thin 

detachable blade requiring means for holding 

and stiffening, but not requiring stropping or honing 
by the user, Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


1150 Times Building, 


Gillette Sales Com pany, 42d St. and Broadway, New York 
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The Wonderful Histors 


The Prudential 


has been read and re-read by millions. 
The great progress of this Life Insur- 
ance Company has been due to 


Careful, Conservative Management : ‘GIBRALTAR | Le 
A Progressive Policy ‘ & he Lge 
Just and Liberal Treatment of a 
Policy Holders 
Absolute Fidelity to its Trusts 
Perfect Fulfilment of Obligations 


This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its Profit- 
sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to $100,000, you are 
afforded an opportunity to choose a plan exactly adapted in cost 
and benefits to your needs and conditions. 


YOUNG MEN—-MAKE MONEY 


We are making extensive arrangements to increase our business all over the United States. There are 
opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life Insurance Company in a 
profitable manner Prudential Representatives Make Money. They have Most Varied Forms of 
Policies —The Prudential is a popular, well-known company, and offers an Advantageous Contract 
with liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions. The attention of Young Men, particularly 

Young Men starting in business, is especially sought. 


Send “For a career many young men would choose well and wisely to attach themselves to what already 

is one of the foremost and most important business enterprises of the age. Subject to no violent 
Coupon fluctuations, of an enduring character, and growing at a rapid rate, the administration and 
and obtain management of this business require an army of men of exceptional ability, integrity, energy 
and insight, and to such the business offers not only adequate compensation, but more than 
Full Informa- average remuneration. In life insurance the greatest possible range of opportunity is 
tion regarding given to every individual worker, and the gradations of employment are such that 
success is within the reach of all who conform to the simplest principles of industry, 


° energy and integrity.’’—From ‘‘Careers for the Coming Men,” a brochure by Hon. John F. 
Pa) ro) S ) 
Money Making Dryden, which explains inner workings of a large Life Insurance Company, and the Opportunities 


Opportunities in to establish a Successful Career through Life Insurance. 


Your City 3 | e 
Please send me free copy of “ Careers Th eC Pr U d e nt ] a 


for Coming Men” and general information. 
Name... oman | Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company in the State of New Jersey 


Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 
NEWARK, N. J. President 


Address 
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Yuletide Rubdaiydt 


Oh, see the Christmas Tree with Tinsel gay ; 
nd little Fairies, too, in bright array : 

And, as a Candle lights a Fairy’s Gown, 
The big Fire Engines dash around our way. 


Note, too, the Youngster looking so profound 
And working hard, yet making not a sound: 

A whir, a whiz, and his new Watch is wrecked ; 
And he has seen the little Wheels go ’round. 


Beto the costly Presents all about 

_ Where Joy has put each Angry mood to rout: 
__-While scores of Gifts are going up and in, 
_ Pa’s Pocketbook is going down and out. 

3 —Perrine Lambert. 


5 Rank Imitation 


Waszineton is full of impostors of 
YY every variety. An old fellow met 


' an official of the Smithsonian Institution 


in the surrounding Mall the other day, and 
grasped the opportunity to unfold a tale 
of woe, representing himself as a boyhood 
friend of the famous Confederate General 
Pickett and his wife. Mrs. General Pickett 
resides in Washington, and, as she is a per- 


_ sonal friend of the official, he took the fellow 
_ to her, with a view to helping the unfor- 
_ tunateifhe wasgenuine. Aftera moment’s 


conversation, Mrs. Pickett remarked: 


_ “You remind me of a guinea-pig.” The 
man looked blank, till she added: ‘“‘ You 


know, it isn’t a pig at all and it doesn’t come 
from Guinea.” 


Frivolous Definitions 


Reputation — What the world thinks about 
us; character is what our wives know 
- about us. 


_ Gossip—The counterfeit coin of conversa- 


2 tion. 

A Secret —Confidential information that 

ee woman gets another woman to keep 
for her. 


Platonic Friendship — Entertaining Cupid 


| _ unawares. 


Inspiration —A word used by poets in mis- 
_ take for perspiration. 


_A Theatrical Angel — Known by the com- 


pany he keeps. 


The Leisure Class —Tramps and the very 


perich. 
The Dreamer —To-morrow I made a for- 
_ _ tune. 
Optimism—A habit that women have of 
_ looking upon the bright side of things; 
_ mirrrors, for instance. 
The Engagement Ring—Matrimony’s 
__ promissory note. 
ple—The perfection of a blemish. 
Contented Woman — One living in the 
present, for the future and without a 
_ past. 
Her Affinity The man a woman travels 


: 


all the way to South Dakota to get a 


_ divorce from. 

Divorce — The correction of an error. 

Poet —A good confider, but a poor provider. 

The Ideal Woman—One who can keep 

_ house, her temper and a servant. 

Money—The root that most men are will- 

__ ing to dig for, regardless of soiled hands. 

Education —What a man gets in return 

_ for alimony. 

_Kouge — Face suicide. 

Spinsterhood—Sometimes a fault; always 
a misfortune. 


_ Failure and Success — Failure sees an op- 


| 


| 


_ portunity; success seizes it. 


The Egotist —A man so satisfied with his 


_ appearance that he never looks into a 
_ mirror. : 

The Modern Drama— All work and no 
_ plays. 


. Trousseau—The clothes a girl wears for 


a the first three years after marriage. 
rah — Harry A. Thompson. 


Not So Bad as it Seemed 
A ISTINGUISHED Southern states- 
44 man, in his best days the Beau Brum- 


a of Washington, who was never known 
g a a bill if he could avoid it, went into 
a lashionable restaurant one evening and 
q ed a dinner for which he was charged 
le over five dollars. He had done the 
me thing before, and the proprietor de- 


rder 
. litt: 


a 


| Cided to teach him a lesson. He explained 
| s the cashier that he had not the money 


ith him, but would drop in and pay. The 
hier shook her head and referred him 
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to the proprietor in his private office, where 
the statesman—whom every one in Wash- 
ington knows—repeated his statement. 

“Tt has reached the limit,” said the pro- 
prietor. ‘You don’t go out of here with 
that dinner until you pay.” The states- 
man laughed and was turning away, when 
the proprietor said sharply: 

““You stop where you are! Do you see 
that?” He drew something from his hip 
pocket, half-concealed by his hand, expos- 
ing only the end of a blue barrel. The 
statesman staggered back against the door. 
“T thought so,” the proprietor continued. 
“Now you understand. You don’t take 
another dinner out of here unless you pay 
forit. That’s a pistol and means business.” 
_ The statesman recovered himself in an 
instant, saying: 

“Nothing but a pistol? 
was a stomach pump!” 


I was afraid it 


“Poor Richard’’ Revised 


“Poor Richard’s” wise saw we would dare to 
improve 
By keying it up somewhat higher : 
“To men who hold office one single ‘remove’ 
Is fully as bad as a ‘fire.’” 


Mrs. Sherlock Holmes 


She was a great detective, but when costumed 
like a man 

She’d always give the fact away and spoil her 
clever plan 

By asking just one question that disclosed the 
true, innate, 

Inborn, eternal feminine: “Is my disguise on 
straight ?” 

—Nixon Waterman. 


His Conundrum 


HE young man had been invited to 
attend a church social, and when he 
arrived he found that it was a ‘“‘Conundrum 
Party,’’ and that each person was expected 
to propound at least one conundrum of his 
own devising. 

When his turn came he asked to be ex- 
cused until later in the evening, saying that 
he must have time to think up a good one. 
So he was passed over until the very last, 
when the master of ceremonies asked him if 
he were ready. 

““T am,” he said. ‘‘Why is this conun- 
drum like the first meal you eat on your first 
trip across the ocean ?”’ : 

And when everybody said they would 
give it up he said that was the answer. 


A Color Scheme 


He held in his hand her answer — 
Would he lose the rich prize or win? 
His love, you see, was an heiress, 
And our hero was nearly all in. 


A delicate pink suffused him, 
A sort of a lavender hope, 
And he pictured a rosy future 

As he opened the envelope. 


One glance at the words she had written 
And his face grew an ashen gray — 
A mauve with a dash of roan 
And crossed with a brindled bay. 


Then purple with deep vexation— 
A sort of a booze maroon— 
He read on fast to his finish, 
Where she punctured his little balloon. 


“T know that your blood is blue, dear, 
And your character white as snow ; 
But the long green talks to this lady, 
And you haven’t a copper, you know.” 


His frown of an inky blackness 
Gave way to a mortified red, 

That changed to a deep magenta 
As he pondered what she had said. 


As he rose from a deep brown study 
His grief he could not contain. 
His golden dream had vanished 
And he gave a yell o’ pain. 
— Allison Yewell. 


A Conjecture 


Whenever, o’er the swellest streets 
The stork flies into view 
The loud reception that it meets 
Is one incessant “Shoo !” 
—W. D. Nesbit. 
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This is a rather good picture of the Great Arrow Victoria Tonneau, 40-45 
H. P., with semi-enclosed top, made by the George N. Pierce Company. 
Price, $5,000. Semi-enclosed top, extra, $350. Cape top, extra, $150. 


IVE thousand dollars invested in an Arrow car brings a better return for the 
money than twice that amount invested in a foreign car. The Arrow is the 
highest-priced American car made. But as the American motorist learns to 

discriminate, he will consider the additional price a good investment when it saves 
both expense and worry. The chief expense of a motor car is the cost of running 
it. The record of the Great Arrow, in the Glidden Trophy Tour, of one thousand 
miles without a single adjustment, is not a phenomenal performance for the Arrow. 
It is something which any American gentleman, not an expert chauffeur, can 
duplicate with a Great Arrow car. The Arrow is built by Americans, for Ameri- 
can roads, American conditions and the American temperament. 


THE GROG HN PIERCE CO. ButtalosNe yy: 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


PIERCE AGENTS 


New York Harrold Motor Car Co. Baltimore Southern Auto Co. Springfield, Mass. E. R. Clark Auto Co. 


Boston J. W. Maguire Co. St. Louis Western Auto Co. Syracuse Amos-Pierce Auto Co. 
Pittsburgh Banker Bros, Co. Hartford Miner Garage Co. Troy Troy Auto Exchange 
Chicago H, Paulman & Co. KansasCity E. P. Moriarity&Co. Utica Miller-Mundy M. C, Co. 
San Francisco Mobile Carriage Co. Los Angeles Bush & Burge Ottawa and Montreal Wilson & Co, 
Philadelphia Foss-Hughes Co, Providence The Shepard Co. Toronto Automobile & Supply Co. 
St. Paul C. P. Joy Auto Co, Rochester U.S, Auto Co. Denver’ Branch The G. N. Pierce Co. 


Scranton Standard Motor Car Co. 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is “cuter” than 
4 he lad 


any animal Baruum ever had. Then there is the horse, the hobo and the and the goat. The 


ip MIL As \ r Yours. 4 4s discovered Qv¢ry d (he figuras are made 
of solid wood, ]joif i ei R in oil doloks yok a Nhers esse fcy postu GS “Will and the roughest 
kind of treatifert ; chilhr edie ; Mie Arreakesk toy H Peta 
SOLD IN BETS, . te 9.00. ing \ figures [naked iy n sup you, $end us hjé name and 
we will mail you litera 5 . TE FIRS 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees, 2220 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos. Established 1872. 


endfor free illustrated 
Catalogue comaining * 
— Hockey kules. vi 


health-giving 
sport nothing can 
compare with a brisk 
spin on the ice, 

For speed, durability, safety and 
gracefulness of design, no other 

skates equal the BARNEY & BERRY. 
Send for FREE Catalogue. It is fully illus- 
trated, contains complete Hockey Rules and direc- 
tions for making au ice rink. Send for it to-day. 


Barney & Berry, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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A lamp-chimney is a 
small matter to make 
so much fuss about. 

There would be no 


need of fuss if I could 


only impress on the 
American housewife’s 


MacBETH’S 
eys 
more light, almost never 


th Bie 
chimne 


mind 
lam p- give 
break from heat, fit the 
that 
sickening lamp odor. 


lamp, and avoid 


Don’t be fooled, my | 


Name is on it if a 


MacBETH. 


My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly; tells how to care 
tor lamps: “It’s free——let; me 
send it to you. Address 


N { ACB ETH, Pittsburgh. 


TO FILL 


The Original and Only Genuine 


CONKLIN 


Seli-Filling Pen 


Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and rea dy for 
instant use. It is simple, convenient, efli- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink sot is compressed 
by the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the fee hannels at the point. 
The quickly adjustec -ring prevents 
ink from being forced out again. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
reservoir is used. Always responds 
without kick or balk. Cleans itselfas 
easily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 

your dealer does not handle the 

CONKLIN PEN, let us mak tour Special 
Offer to lountain Pen L Full infor- 
mation, with ilh istrated ca 1e, Sent upon 
request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CoO. = 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 2 
Toledo, Ohio 


93 Reade St., New York. 

1654 Curtis St., Denver. 

414 Market St., San Francisco. 
American Agencies, Ltd 
Lane, Fleet St., Lone (Ss 
Eng. Rae, Munn & Gilb vert, 47 
Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 
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Adhesives 
Always on Tap | 


Contrast the old gummed- up mucilage 
bottle, that never was in working 
order when you wanted it, w ith an 
air tight tube of Dennison’s Glue. 
Pull out the pin! and squeeze out just 
the amount you desire, spreading it 
with the metal spreader. No brush 
required. Re ple ace the pin and the 
tube becomes air tight, keeps the con- 
tents from thickening, souring anc 
mildew. Will keep pertectly for 
years. Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube 
is used exclusively for 


If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 


sale at your dealer's, a | atent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 


address Dept. 17, at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
The Tag Makers, 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John 
St. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. St. Lonis, 413 N. 4th St. 


| lot of them. 
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The Touch of 


Circumstance 


(Continued Jrom Page 7) 


could see was for Molly to become an inmate 
of a charitable institution and for Mrs. 
Diamond to find a home with some relative. 
But he could not so much as hint such a 
thing to Mrs. Diamond. He was not a 
young man, and the premiums on the insur- 
ance policy he had taken out to preclude a 
similar blow to his own family were so 
heavy that unless his own practice increased 
a great deal he could do very little for Mrs. 
Diamond. He was quite unselfishly glad of 
theunexpected luck. Itsolved the problem. 

Mrs. Diamond greeted him excitedly. 

“‘T told you I was sure he had left some- 
thing somewhere. Of course,’’ she added 
exoneratingly, ‘‘you couldn’t ‘tell it was in 
an old desk in the attic.” 

Not thinking of the workings of Provi- 
dence, his heart sank as he heard her. But 
Billy had been very careless; also convivial 
in his habits. Vantine hoped against hope. 

“‘T am very glad,” he said, as heartily as 
he could, avoiding her eyes. ‘‘ Let us have 
a good look at them.”’ 

It was nothing more than the dramatic 
instinct, born in most women, that made 
her check her heart’s impulse and give him 
the papers first, instead of the stocks. 

He studied them very carefully, very de- 
liberately, to give himself time to think of 
the phrasing of the death-sentence. He 
was relieved when he looked up to see that 
there was no expectancy in her eyes. 

‘These are mostly old brokers’ state- 
ments,’”’ Vantine explained deprecatingly. 
“They are of no value. This one—er— 
shows, in fact, that he was indebted to— 
but he doubtless paid that, fifteen years 
ago. 
way. They are,” he finished gently, ‘‘of no 

‘“How about these?” And her soul and 
all that was in her soul was in her eyes as 
she handed the bundle of stock-certificates 
to him. His face brightened. There was a 
Tf even one of the number was 
of any value whatever it would help. 

** Ah!” he was incautious enough to say, 
‘that’s more like it.” 

She smiled victoriously. A second later, 
seeing her smile, he bitterly regretted his 
words. He saw at a glance that they were 
absolutely worthless. As he turned them 
over on his knee he recognized most of them. 
He himself had bought the selfsame stocks, 
some of them at the selfsame time that 
Billy did—wildcat mining stocks, good 
enough to gamble with in the old flush 
times, good enough at all times for the pro- 
moters of worthless holes in the ground and 
non-existent mines and manufacturing 
companies that never got far enough to 
manufacture anything, not even debts— 
only beautifully engraved certificates. One 
after another he scrutinized them—skip- 
ping not a letter, not a vignette, not one 
curlicue of the elaborate borders, studying 
the seals, intently, critically, as though to 
establish their genuineness; and all the 
time thinking of the gratuitous cruelty of 
such a blow at sucha time after sucha hope! 
He could think of no sweet words to do the 
stabbing with. He could not tell her they 
were absolutely worthless—absolutely 
worthless, and she thought they were worth 
afortune! He must goaway on any excuse. 
He would have to write it to her. Even that 
was bad enough. But to tell her, now, here, 
by word of mouth? 

Impossible! 

He finished his examination and looked 
at her. One look was enough. It certainly 


| especial importance.” 


| must be done by mail. 


And if he didn’t it’s outlawed, any- | 


‘“‘Er—Mrs. Diamond, I’ll have to take | 


these with me. I’m not very well posted i in 
some of these mining stocks, and I can’t say 
if—er—how much they are worth.” He 
made up his mind that she would get more 
than the rag-picker would allow. But he 
also realized it was utter fiendishness to give 
her any encouragement. To lend plausi- 
bility to the lie he was acting, he continued 
to act. ‘‘This one,” he said, laying aside 
one of the certificates, very gravely, ‘‘is 
absolutely valueless. And ‘so is this one. 
And this.’’” Happening to look up, he saw 
herface. He finished hastily. “‘But I can’t 
tell about the rest. I—I— hope they may 
turn out to be of some value.” He hated 
himself so heartily for lying that he blurted 
determinedly: ‘‘But you must not be too 
hopetale 
he was very pale. 
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SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 152 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save i 


WE 
PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT 


from 20% to 40%. All Kal 


We probably 


All our cook stoves and rz anges are equipped with patent Oven T hermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
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First in luxury 
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At Lowest Factory Prices. 


sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, any jj 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we | 
save you from $5 to $40. on every purchase, 
because we save vou/all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not “ mail- 
order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


Oven a 
Thermometer }if 


amazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 


can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


TAN_OQ 


Wa 


the bad roads of his time. 


Now he can travel from continent to conti- 
nent between two Sundays. 


Greater strides than this have been made in 
Jothes-making— and in less time. 


The primitive clothes-making methods of 
en years ago afforded no opportunity for 
‘good dressers to wear clothes made for 
hem at a reasonable price, say $25 to $35, 


jor a suit or overcoat. 

We are after men who really care what 
they wear. 

| They know that a ‘‘ready-to-slip-into ”’ suit 


Jor overcoat might fit in the breast, waist 
and height and still look ridiculous. 


Write us for the name of our representative 


in your locality. 


td. V. Price & Co. 


- Copy of ‘‘Evening Dress,” an authority 
‘on what to wear upon formal occasions, 
mailed free upon application. 


Merchant 
Tailors 


Chicago 


; NO unpacking when 
4 you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave. 
Your clothes hang up § 
4 just as they do in your 
wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go 
in the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


| ee || The ABC 
| Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything —lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. | 
Insist on having this mark on any 
4 Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
‘\ and durability, 
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_ Periodicals mailed Free. Better write forit to-day. A postal will do. 


Adress Ju M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 
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“But,’”’ she said, so low that he barely 
could hear her, ‘‘there’s $720,000 par 
value.”’ 

“Yes, I know, dear Mrs. Diamond. But, 
you see, some of these were wildcats, down- 
right swindles, you know, that never had 
any value. They didn’t cost Billy much, 
perhaps a few hundred dollars. He and I 
often laughed over the things we bought. 
Egy hous: bit in those days, brokers and 
all.”’ 

“There’s twenty-one stocks there,’”’ she 
said mechanically. ‘‘Twenty-one! Surely, 
Mr. Vantine, surely some of them, one of 
them, must be ee 
. ‘“Thope so, Mrs. Diamond. I—er—hope 
so,”’ he said, so much more cheerfully than 
he had intended that he began to ask him- 
self how much he could afford to pay for 
that one certificate that she thought must 
be worth something. ‘‘But it, would be 
false kindness to give you any hope.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. She stared at him 
wide-eyed, hypnotically, her lips parted 
breathlessly. 

“Indeed, you must be prepared for the 
worst,” he told her gently, encouraged that 
the truth was dribbling from him without 
fatalities on either side; ‘‘then whatever 
happens will not mean disappointment. 
Ill send you a formal receipt for these 
from the office, and I’ll let you know just 
as soon as possible if there is a market for 
them.” 

She nodded. She wished to say that she 
had a list of them and that she would ex- 
pect nothing, so that she would not be dis- 
ya eae whatever he might write. But 
she could not say anything. She bowed her 
head again, to hide her speechlessness. 

‘“As Saturday is a half-holiday in Wall 
Street I’ll leave now to try to find out some- 
thing to-day. And, if I can’t, I'll do it 
Monday. So, if you’ll excuse me, I’ll hurry 
off. Good-by, Mrs. Diamond. Don’t 
bother to come to the door.” 

She held out her hand. It was ice-cold to 
his touch. She bowed to him, still speech- 
less. As he closed the street door behind 
him he thought he heard a sob. He did not 
wish to make sure about it. It was all very 
well for Billy to be dead. He did not have 
to write uncomfortable letters to a poor 
broken-hearted woman. And yet it was 
Billy, dead, to whom Mrs. Vantine owed 
the $50,000 insurance policy and the disil- 
lusionment, that same night, concerning 
the real value of the million dollars of min- 
ing stocks among the old papers of Mr. 
Ashley Vantine. 

He met his friend, T. H. Lampson, who 
was also his broker, coming out of his Wall 
Street office. 

“Hello, Tom,” said Vantine, ‘‘I was just 
going to see you.” 

They shook hands. 

“*T’ve got some stock I want you to 

“Too late. This is Saturday; 
thing closes at twelve.” 

“T know that. Don’t be so blooming 
previous.” And Vantine explained his 
errand. 

“Great Heavens, you don’t say so!”’ said 
Lampson. ‘‘I thought Billy ag 

“Yes, we all thought so, hang him. I 
wish I had him here. I’ve aged ten years 
in ten minutes. Tom, you can’t imagine 
how that poor woman locked when I told 
her I didn’t think they were worth much. 
But perhaps one of them is worth some- 
thing. I'll have to tell her it is, anyhow.” 

«Sure! You can’t do anything else. 
Count me in on the deal, will you? Do you 
thinkshe’d mind if I saw some of the fellows 
and a 

““So long as it never comes to her knowl- 
edge I don’t see why you shouldn’t. But 
only his intimate friends, Tom. You know 
he was a good fellow and de 

“Sure. Too bad! If he only had 

‘‘Basy come, easy go. Lots like him. 
Can’t blame him. Here are the stocks. 
Not one worth the paper it’s printed on. 
All old-timers; got a trunkful home, my- 
self.” 

Lampson put the certificates in his 
pocket and said apologetically : 

“Got to take ’em home. The safe’s 
locked and the cashier has already gone to 
the vault with our securities.” 

Vantine laughed. 

“No fear of thieves. But if you lose the 
whole bunch it will cost you five thousand. 
Let’s have a drink.” 

Lampson wasgoing toa dinner that night, 
and, as was his wont, prudently took a nap 
after luncheon. He threw Mrs. Diamond’s 
entire fortune on his dressing-table without 
examining it. When he awoke the hour 
was late and he had barely time to dress. 
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Nothing but the everlasting hammering 
year after year of an enormous organization 
upon one design of car has made possible 
the present perfection of the Packard. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. E 


Member Association ‘ 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 
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Siving lasts, secured 
We of Studyin foot-fitting: 
oa i Style secured by early 
P ,°C’ection of the best and | 
" ¢nost exclusive models. | 
Colter the “American __, 
entleman’shoe to every 


Try a Pair 
This Winter 


For instance, No. 
1009, shown in the 
PICtUre a) Nise ist a 


American gentleman. handsome shoe that 
as the best possible will stand up and look 
Shoe for well all Winter and 


Spring. A very late and 
exclusive model with easy, 
swinging lines. Patent 
Ideal colt Blucher; gen- 
uine dull Kangaroo top; 
medium weight sole 
and the beauti- 
ful Em pire” 
toe. Ask your 
dealer. 
A Postal Brings “* Shoelight”’ 


The style-book that 
throws a new light on the 


4 


shoe question. 2nd edition. 
Sent anywhere FREE, 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 
St. Louis 


Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45. 
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An Ideal 


qs Christmas Present 


The ease and facility with which 
y sweeping is accomplished with a 


Sweeper is astonishing to womemwho use 
it for theirst time. ‘Therapidly-revolving 
brush lifts all the dirt and dust out of the 
carpet, depositing itimthe,pan receptacles 
that open with a slight ppressure of a 
dump lever, and close automatically. !No 
dust, no .backaches,.no weariness »when 
you usethe BLS SiE) LiL; and itsavesnot 
only your carpets.and rygs, but also deli- 
cate curtains and draperies. Don’t buy 
a cheap, »worthless sweeper and ‘then 
regret it, The namesBISS ELL ‘marks 
the genuine, For sale by all ‘first-class 
dealers. 

Buy. a Bissell ““Cyco”’ Bearing Sweeper 
before Jan. Ist, send us the purchase 
slip, and we will-send you free a hand- 
some card case with no printing on it. 


Price $2.50 to $5.00 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 36 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


A Beautiful Present 

The illustration is a photograph showing 
the actual size and appearance of tle 
Santa Claus pocket-knife. The raised fig- 
ures of oll Santa with Christmas trees 
and_ toys. is a.beautiful.piece of work in 
old silver effect wrought in aluminum; 
the reverse side shows the Christmas tree 
set up, filled with toys, and the family 
gathered.around. 

The blades-are made of first quality 
steel—making altogether one of the 
most handsome as well as useful presents 
we have ever put on the market. This 
beautiful little knife will be-sent— post- 
paid —safely packed — upon receipt of 50 
cents in coin or stamps, and we guar- 
antee safe delivery. Order early and 
avoid disappointment, 

Thousands of Christmas Suggestions Free 

A catalogue of beautiful things in ster- 
ling silver, goldandleathergoods. Write 
for it to-day —it will aid you to select, and 
save you money. Address 

THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 
Gold and Silversmiths 
265 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is 
new orold. All you need is the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controls the drafts. A change of one 


degree at the thermostat is sufficient to operate the 
dampers. As simple and no more expensive than 


5 
a 


at iz a good clock. Has proven its merit for 25 years. 
| @ Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 
{ ° BS If not satisfactory in every way, return at our ex- 


pense. | Write to-day. _ Booklet free. 
W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
1st Ave, and P St. Minneapolis, Minn, 
New England Office: 
103 Pleasant Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Are the Evenings Long? 3 


Our famous CARD GAME amused thousands of people 
ast winter—Wwhy not YOU this season? It is built 
on common sense, highly entertaining, and without 
question the most satisfactory game on the market, 
It is easy to learn, hard to forget and any number can 
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The Famous Blocking Card Game! 
“Not like any other.” The whole family will ¥ 
enjoy it. It is the bandsomest game -you have 

ever seen. Will be played for years. 100 counters 
ey and 6) toasts with each game. Intensely interesting. & 
7 Price, 0c, gold.edge, 75c, at dealers, or post-paid from ¥ 

Dept.C. Geo. B. Doan & Co., 300 Wabash Ave., Chicago B 
2 Also makers of the CHICAGO FUN BOX. ( 
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He went out, leaving the certificates lying 
on the table. 


He returned after midnight, too ner 
e 


even to see if the securities were where 
left them. 
He told Vantine later that it was through 


nosin of gluttony that he dreamt of rats try- : 
ing to gnaw his toes while he was bound to | 
It was a bad-luck dream—a sign | 


a stake. 
of abysmaltrouble. Indeed, the nightmare 
awoke him. It was daylight, and it was 
raining, andit was Sunday. He tried to go 


tosleep-again but-he-couldn’t. Soon after- 


ward he-rose. 
Of a sudden, as his glanceswept idly over 
his dressing-table, he missed the package. 
“Great Scott!’’ he muttered, and hasvily 
began to look for the missing securities. 
They were lying behind a shaving-mirror. 


They were worthless, but he was relieved to | 


find them. He had been very careless and 
women were very queer. He would not 
have them for customers for-anything. He 
sat down and began to. look over thestocks. 

At one time:or-another the wise:and the 
wayward, the brokers .and the broken, 
everybody in Wall Street.and:out:of it, had 
bought wildcat -mining«stocks. Lampson 
lnew-a great: deal-about them from his own 
experience-and from that-of his:customers. 

These certificates «were familiar. They 
were utterly worthless. One after another 
he examined them. The-only one of which 
he was not entirely and absolutely certain 
was that of the O. K. Silver Mining Com- 
pany, of Leadville, but the date on it was 
sixteen years old. The company was 
pee ee of existence. He had never 

eard of it. It was no bonanza or he would 
have seen it mentioned in the newspapers 
or-heard the stock quoted somewhere. He 
would ask downtown, and he would write 
to one of the Leadville banks and make 
sure, asa matter ofform. Poor Billy’s wife! 
Of course, all the fellows would chip in. 

His man, who had heard him moving 
about, came in with the morning papers to 
tell him his bath was ready, and Lampson 
roseto go, But he paused and unfolded the 
very last. of the twenty-one certificates. 
To the end of his days, in telling the story, 
hestoutly maintained that something made 
him do it just as he was about to put it with 
the others without looking at it—some- 
thing; he could not tell what, but it was 
something! He was just going to his bath 
and something : 

He looked. 

“My God!” he:shouted. 

He looked again. 

He swore—a streak that drove the blood 
from his man’s face. It was not particu- 
larly picturesque profanity, but it was 
fluent, and his business had given him 
strong lungs. 

“Ts there anything, sir?’’ began the valet 
apprehensively. There was no reason why 
he should have looked guilty; but he did. 

““Yes. Fetch me the telephone-book at 
once,’’ commanded Lampson sharply. 

He took another look. It was a certifi- 
cate for one hundred shares of ‘the stock of 
the New York Terminal Railroad Company 
—the little road that possesses the only 
entrance into Manhattan Island—a little 
road worth its weight in gold to a great 
railway system. The date of the last trans- 
fer, when J. K. Godfrey & Co. sold it to 
William E. Diamond, was nineteen years 
old. It did not pay dividends in those 
days. 

Was it good? 

If it was it was worth about ‘$40;000 at 
the last market price. It:paid ten:per cent. 
per annum, and the dividends were guar- 
anteed by the great railway to which the 
little road was absolutely indispensable. 
It was as safe-as‘a government bond, gilt- 
edged, gilt throughout. 

Lampson was one of the veterans of the 
Street. He had been through mad panics 
and crazy booms; he had lost millions twice, 
and had nearly made millions seven times; 
he had failed once but had climbed back, 
paid his debts, and now owned a com- 
fortable fortune. His most valuable asset 
was his coolness under fire, his calmness in 
a turmoil. But never in the twenty-nine 
long years of his Stock Exchange career 
had he been so excited. 

_The valet came in with the telephone 
directory, and Lampson turned to ‘‘V” to 
look for Vantine’snumber. But he checked 
himself, and looked_at the certificate again 
—the face and the back of it. 


Was it good? Could it be some old issue, - 


long since retired or exchanged for some- 
thing else? Had theroad been reorganized ? 
J. K. Godfrey & Co. had failed and gone out 


of business. Doubtless that was the reason | 
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Does He Shave? - 


Nothing on earth gives a man such © 
lasting appreciation as a set of 


a gNepie 
Guo pees 


 & Razors 


si 


Set of 2 Razors, $5.50 


#% 
Only.men who shave know what razor troubles are. Ordinary, 
brands are constantly getting dull, and there is an endless tax for 
sharpening them. ‘he Carbo-Magnetic, because of its peculiar (and _ 
secret) process of making and tempering, is ewaranteed to require ~ 


NO HONING—NO GRINDING 


=| 

| 

| In Private Use. Hence, No Annual Expense 
GUARANTEE: }f the shaver is not thoroughly satisfied with them at 


the end of 90 days, he may 
return the razors and get his money back without argu- g¢ = 
ment. No more tasteful, acceptable, and positively 
practical and lasting token than a -Carbo-Magnetic 
= Razor can be given aman. 
Ask your dealer;.if-neces- | 
sary, write us. 
Our booklet 
‘*Hints on Shaving,’ jis 
sent Free on request 


Firm of. A. L. Silberstein 


Makers ot Lefer. cutlery 


443-444 Broadway 
New York 
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Set of 7 Razors 
$22.50 
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Your Christmas List is right if it includes a 


* President 


eT 


! President- 
Suspenders | Balle el 
f Calendar i 
in one of our beautiful Holiday Boxes decoratedwith || 1906 b, 
one ofthe't Heads” by the celebrated artistBoileau. || O enable 
y Every man enjoys ease and comfort. For that reason } art lovers 


to obtain a com- 
plete set of the 
beautiful heads 
by BoiLeau, we have 
issued a PRESLDEN T- 
KoILpau Calendar. All | 
the printing-is on the first | 
sheet. The other three are s | 
devoted exclusively to the BOTLEAU heads 
color. The size of the calendar is 8x12. Tht) 
beautiful studies sent for 25 


he will appreciate a pair of President Suspenders. 
This season’s patterns arethe most attractive ever 
offered. President Suspenders make a practi- 
cal and lasting gift and add toa man’s com- 
Bo fort the whole year round. At all first-class 

EN stores or mailed direct for 50c. and $1.00. 


Qy, THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 
. Box 357 
= _ Shirley, Mass. 


A fire and 
water proof 
vault is just 
as indispensable in the home or in your apartment as in the office. We: make the only practical _ 
and complete line of absolutely fire proof, water proof, damp proof, rust proof, thief proof, medium 
and moderate priced vaults for home, apartment, office and professional use. 
We sell a vault for as low as $8.00 

We will accept as low as $1.00 down and you 
Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments. can pay the balance to suit. your convenience 
— or sold for cash direct to consumers where we have-no dealers. We make many desirable sizes of 


MEILINK’S HOME DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ranging in size from 75 pounds, $8.00to $47.00-each. 30,000 in daily use —hundreds of endorsements. 
Send for Complete Catalogue, sinall payment plan and unquestionable proofs of the matchless 
qualities of these famous protectors of valuable papers, money, jewelry, silverware, keepsakes, etc., etc. 


THE MEILINEK MFG. CO,, Desk 1022 Jackson, TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make a line of specialties — all good for Christmas. 


STRUCTURAL 
DRAFTSMEN 


Write for complete catalogue. = 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200- 
page handbook (FREE) describing our Structural Drafting course, an© | 
over 60 others, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil En- | 
gineering, Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, 


| Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up to |j 
| Date and Authoritative. 


-sooften be a reminder of the giver. 2380 
| pages, 5000illustrations. Recently enlarged 
with 25;000 new words, a new Gazetteer, 

and new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 


W.T.Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D.,U.S.Com.of Ed’n, } 


“Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


|} Webster's ‘Collegiate Dictionary. ‘Largest iof 

our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
‘feditions. Unsurpassed for elegance and:con- 
‘Tvenience. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 


_ Write for “The Story of a-‘Book’’—Free. 


'G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST. 


Taxation without 
Representation 


That is what the Rail- 
road Rate is. We 
} fought England rather than 
| pay an unjust tax. The Rail- 
| road Rate is more unjust, 
| greater and more arbitrary 
} than any tax levied by the 
}| state. What are we going 
| to do? 
Weeeemcad “The Railroad 
| Rebate” by Ray Stannard 
Baker, in December 
| McClure’s, and learn how 
and why you pay this tax. 
_-$.S. McCLURE COMPANY 


44 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


**From Hide to Hand ”’ 


eerskin Gloves 
make acceptable Xmas 
gifts — packed in dainty 
holiday boxes. 


$1.00 will bring you a 


pair postpaid. 

Women’s in Cape, Kid and 

Mocha. Men's in Imported 

Kid, Cape and Suede. If you're interested in 

‘Gloves or Glove matters send for our new ‘catalog. 

Interesting descriptions of the'various leathers. Over 
125 illustrations. This is Free. 


Deerskin Glove Company 


1 Middle Street, Gloversville, New York. 


A folder descriptive of some of the inter- ’ 
esting things to be seen in Hawaii, Samoa 
New Zealand and Australia has been issued 


by the OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO., whose 
steamers sail from San Francisco and touch at 
nose places— Round the World and Pacific 
Cireular tours are described. The folder is 
neatly gotten up and contains beautiful half- « 
tones, outline inaps of these Islands and Aus- 
alia in colors. It will -be mailed free on ap- 
plication to B. K. Denbigh, Agt., 427 Broadway, 
ew York, or Oceanic S. S. Co.,.653 Market 
t.. San Francisco, 


No other gift will || 


were dancing ‘on a spring mattress. 
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this certificate had not been traced by the 
company’s officials. Was the certificate 
rightfully Billy’s? 

He was almost certain that the certificate 
was good, that it meant at least $40,000 to 
Mrs. Diamond. As a:sporting proposition 
he stood ready then and there to bet even 
money on it. But he could not be abso- 
lutely sure until the next day. It was 
Sunday. 

Herang up Vantine and madetheservant 
get him out of bed. 

“Hello? Ashley? This is Tom. I say, 
what do you think? I found 100 Terminal 
in the bunch—I found —one—certificate for 
—one hundred shares of New York City 
Terminal—it pays ten per cent. It’s guar- 
anteed by the New York Midland—What? 
Yes. I’m pretty sure, Ashley. But we'll 
go to the transfer office to-morrow morning, 
and—Allright. Had breakfast yet? Well, 
come over at once and have it here—I’ll 
wait—Sure! Tickled to death!” 

Vantine and the broker excitedly dis- 
cussed the find, and while they hoped, and 
indeed they were almost certain, the certifi- 
cate was good, the lawyer would take no 
chances. 

‘‘ Another disappointment would kill her. 
I don’t daresend her a message now, much 
as I'd like to. Tom, do you know what it 
means to lose the husband, and then the 
house, to find herself with an invalid 
daughter, accustomed to every care that 
money can buy, suddenly a pauper, and 
suddenly discover what she thought was a 
fortune and to lose that fortune? And for 
me to tell her now that she is rich and 
maybe have to tell her to-morrow that it 
was another mistake? I can’t do it, Tom 
—unless you agree to give me $10,000 in 
case this stock turns out to be n..g. It 
would kill her!” 

But he wasmistaken. Mrs. Diamond had 
placed the matter in other hands. Before 
falling asleep that night, worn with weep- 
ing and weak with sorrow, Mrs. Diamond’s 
last prayer had been—aloud, that she her- 
self might hear her own words, but not 
loudly enough for Molly to hear. And 
these were the words: 

“Only one of them! Onlyone! Lord, pity 
the widow and the orphan. Youmust provide 
jor them! Lord, You must provide jor them. 
Their sole hope isin You. I know You will, 
Lord. Iknowtt! Only one of the twenty-one, 
Lord! Only one! For Molly’s sake, Lord; 
jor her sake.”’ 

She naturally prayed as she would have 
talked to one she saw and loved and had 
faith in, who was so near that he must hear; 
all night she prayed, until the blessing of 
sleep descended upon her in the grayness of 
that Sabbath morning. 

Lampson’s electric cab took him and 
Vantine to the Great Midland Station early 
Monday morning. They walked quickly to 
the Terminal transfer office, and approached 
the transfer clerk. 

He was a little old man, white-bearded 
and white-haired, with light-blue eyes. It 
was very evident that the New York Ter- 
minal Railroad was doing business by the 
grace of his august self. Also, he must have 
played marbles with the founder of the 
road in the early thirties. 

“T’m Mr. Lampson, of Thomas H. 
Lampson.& Co.,6 Wall. Is this certificate 
any good?” 

The little old man looked reflectively at 
Mr. Lampson, of Thomas H. Lampson & 
Co., 6 Wall. Perceiving by Thomas H. 
Lampson’s silence that T. H. L., 6 Wall, 
was obtuse, the little old man said, ina thin, 

iping little voice, rebukingly, with a funny 
fittle half-nod, half-bow: ‘‘“Good-morning, 
Sin.” 

“‘Good-morning,” put in the nervous 
Vantine conciliatingly. It was his funeral. 

The little old clerk took the certificate 
very deliberately, shot another rebuking 
look at the frowning Lampson, elevated his 
snow-white eyebrows, and unfolded the 
certificate. He turned it over to:see the 
indorsement. 

‘Well — I’ll — be— d——d!” he gasped. 
His little blue eyes under the snowy brows 
gleamed excitedly—round turquoises set 
in paraffin, they looked like. Ignoring the 
two men before him he turned to a stout, 
bald-headed clerk on his right and shouted 


shrilly: ‘‘Hey, Jim, here’s that missing» 


hundred Terminal. What do you think? 
After all these H 

“Ts it any good?” interrupted Lampson 
impatiently. 

“Ts it?” said the little old chap, looking 
benignantly at the broker. He began to hop 
curiously senile little jumps, as showeh I 
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The Ideal 


Holiday Gift My wood Wialeeficla 


—that unusual combination of beauty, service and dura- 
bility whose daily use is a continual reminder of the giver 
—is represented again and again in our line of beautiful 
Reed and Rattan Furniture. No gift could give more 
comfort, more delightful 
service than one selected 
from the many artistic de- 
signs in our holiday stock. 


Your dealer should carry our 
goods. Our little white trade- 
mark tag on Reed and 
Rattan Furniture 
identifies them. If he 
oe does not, write our 
Child’s Rocker (yj nearest store, mention 
his name, and we will inform you how to obtain ourfurniture 
through your dealer. 


Our handsome half-tone Catalogue B 


illustrating and describing our Reed and Rattan Furniture 
will be sent en request. 

Catalogue 2 — our Baby Carriage and ‘Go-Cart Booklet — 
may also be had forthe asking. Kindly ‘specify if, you 
wish one or-both, 


re 


New York . Boston Buffalo ‘Philadelphia Baltimore 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Oregon 


Agents for London and Liverpool, England 
J.C. PLIMPTON & CO 


STAMMERING 


My Institute provides accommodation for one hundre:| students. Large lecture Gc U R Ee D 
halls. ‘Spacious gymnasium. Pleasant parlors. Electric light. Hot-water 
heating. Hardwood floors in every room, Surroundines hncike, ord ————— 

and wholesome, ‘ ‘Cures lasting.and permanent. ‘Endorsed by hundreds of graduates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. . References furnished on request My 200-page book “‘ The Origin and’ Treatment 
of Stammering *’sent FREE to any:address. Ask for FREE ‘trial lesson, explaining practical methods for 
Home Cure: Awarded Gold Medal.at World's Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Largeststammering:scliool in the world. 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


A Great Encyclopedia Offer 


To the Readers of The Saturday Evening Post 


Chicago 


6883 —BU 


Gro. Anpiew Lewis 


e 
LUSTRATER ASTRAFEO 
: . Ee 


The Universal Encyclopedia 
8 volumes — 4,100 pages — 2,000 pictures 


This is the most compact, concise, and clear encyclopedia ever published. It gives in eight 
volumes all the essential facts contained in the ponderous forty-volume encyclopedias. It is the 
ideal reference work for busy people, for students, and for all those who desire a comprehensive 
and accurate encyclopedia for a small outlay. We make here the most attractive subscription offer 
ever made by a periodical in connection with a set of books. . Upon receipt of your name and 
address, written in the coupon cut from this advertisement, we will send you a complete set of 
the Universal Encyclopedia, together 


With PUBLIC OPINION for One Year 


We cut the combined price of the books and magazine almost in half — and you may pay in easy monthly pay- 
ments so small that you will never feel the cost. This offer gives:you an up-to-date Encyclopedia with a mine 
of information on every subject under the sun, together with fiftystwo.issues of the brightest and best weekly 
magazine. The Encyclopedia sells regularly for $16.00 a-set, and PusBiic Opinion for $3.00 a year— total 
$19.00. Our special price to new subscribers is $11.50 — payable in easy monthly payments. 


The Books The Magazine 


The Universal Encyclopedia is in eight volumes, hand- Pusric'OpPinion is a forty-four page weekly of national 
somely printed and bound in red cloth, stamped in gold. circulation, dealing with live topics of the day. It contains 
It treats every subject of interest, from politics to polar in each number a digest of 3,000 current periodicals. It is 
exploration, from medicine to mechanics, It has been the ideal periodical for the busy man, for it ‘gives ‘the im- 
compiled by editors of the highest standing, and it com- portant news of the world in the most attractive and con- 
pares favorably with reference works costing four times its densed form. In every issue there are original articles by 
price. It contains 4,100 pages and 2,000 illustrations, besides well-known authors, and it is sparkling with human interest 
a series of maps (in colors) of every country in the world. from:cover to:\cover, PUBLIC OPINION is published each 
The regular price of this splendid reference work is Saturday. Each number is beautifully «illustrated. Its 
$16.00 a set. subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


Hon. Francis B, Thurber, President of the United States Export Association, New York: ‘ Without in 
any way disparaging the other excellent publications which condense public thought, I do not think any 
that I have seen gives a busy man such a good bird’s-eye view of the world’s thought as PUBLIC OPINION.” 


FREE for 7 days [-7---- MAIL, THIS COUPON ----— 


For Examination 


Send no money. Fill out'the coupon and mail it at once. 
We will send you a complete set, at our expense, to be 
kept for'seven days’ examination, If not satisfactory, 
send it back to us, and we will pay return charges. 
If you desire to keep the books, send us 50 cents in 7 
days and $1.00 a month thereafter for 11 months, paying 
for the books and the magazine for one year. Act to- 
day, for we are obliged to make this bargain offer strictly 
limited, owing to the fact that we have only. a few 
hundred sets at the reduced price. 


Public Opinion Co. 


44=60 East 23d Street, New York 


PUBLIC OPINION, New York: 


Send me, at your expense, a set of the Universal 
Encyclopedia, and enter my name for a year’s sub- 
scription to PUBLIC'‘OPINION. If the: books are sat- 
isfactory, I will send you 50 cents in 7 :days, and 
$1.00:a-month for 11 months. If mot satisfactory, I 
will return them. 
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S. BP. \12-2. 


««This Grand 
Safety 
Burnes 


inleat 
AS 4 fa 
Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace 
for heat. Radiate like a base burner 
from sides, bottom, top. Cannot ex- 
plodeas Wick does not enter oil fount. 
The only Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner. Note con- 
struction as shown above: 
A—Flame Spreader; B—Air 
Space outside Wick Tube; C— 
Air Space inside Wick Tube; 
D—Wick; H—Outside Casing 
to Burner; F—Air Space be- 
tween Fount and Outer Casing; 
G— Fount for Oil; H— Feed 
Pipe; I—Shield resting on top of 
Tount with airspace underneath. 
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|| Free from Cost 

If your dealer does not handle 

8 them, mail postal card bearing 

5 address and we will send cata- 

2 log and prices, showing how 

ie you can have one of our heaters 
placed in your home free of cost 


for a 10 days’ trial. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept, 14, Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


The sets are latest edition down to date, beautifully 
bound in half-moroceco. We shall sell them at 


LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us 
now before you forgetit. Thesample pages are Free. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family 
derive an income from his history, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

Hundreds who read this have decided Weighs 
to buy Ridpath’s History of the World 65 Ibs 
some day; now is the time. : 

Only $1.00 secures complete 
setand you may pay balance 
in small sums monthly. 
It is strongly endorsed by 
Ex- Presidents Harrison, 
Clevelandand McKinley, 
Jefferson Davis, Lew 
Wallace, Bishop Vin- 
cent; all Univ. and 
College presidents, 
and by the Great 
American 
People, 
200,000 of 
whom 
own and 
love 
it, 
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fe Pages and full particulars. 
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stout clerk laughed good-naturesly, and 
the old man, not ceasing to hop, jerked 
words out of himself: ‘‘What—d’ I tell— 
you—Jim? I—knew—it!” 

He became calm. 
colleague: ‘‘What do you think of that?” 
Then he shook his head wonderingly. 

‘Please, Colonel, is it any good?”’ asked 
Vantine nervously. 

“Ts it any good?” echoed the little old 
man. ‘‘Well!”’ Hepaused. After Vantine 
became aware that the old clerk was ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco in its masti- 
cable form, he continued very deliberately : 
“Well, I wish it was mine. Why, my boy, 
we’ve been trying to locate this for twenty- 
three years. There’s all the accumulated 
cash dividends and two scrip dividends. 
Whose is it? Say, Jim, don’t that beat the 
Dutch? Well, well! I knew it would turn 
up before I died. But I was beginning to 
feel shaky, I tell you. I was eighty-nine 
last May. He! He! He!” He laughed. 
He looked strong; but you never can tell 
about these hearty nonagenarians. They’re 
here to-day and to-morrow 

“Mrs. Helen Diamond, of ——’’ began 
Vantine. 

‘‘Here,”’ pushing a small pad toward the 
lawyer, ‘‘write the name and address of the 
owner.” 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Lampson,”’ said a 
short, ruddy-complexioned man who had 
just entered. They shook hands and 
Lampson introduced Vantine to Mr. 
Morrison, treasurer of the New York Ter- 
minal Railroad Company, to whom Vantine 
told the story of the certificate, which 
Morrison began to examine curiously. All 
the clerks in the office were listening re- 
spectfully. The lawyer was so glad that 
he considerately spoke loudly enough for 
them to hear. 

‘‘Well, well,”’ said the little old chap, 
who did not seem to be awed by any one, 
not even death, ‘‘it beats the Dutch. don’t 
it? Afterallthese years! IknewI  liveto 
see it turn up.” 

Morrison put ing “‘If Mr. Vantiae had 
only waited a little while longer you’d have 
completed your century.” 

“‘V’ll do it, anyhow, to spite you young- 
sters,’’ chuckled the old man. 

“Are you sure this certifica:e 
began Vantine. Lampson laughed and 
nodded happily. But Vantine shook his 
head stubbornly. 

“‘T don’t say a word to her until I’ve got 


the new certificate and a check for the accu- | 


mulated dividends in my clutches. I’m 
taking no chances.” 

““Would the lady care to sell this?”’ asked 
the treasurer very politely. 

“No,” answered Lampson very quickly. 

““Won’t you come into my office, gentle- 
men, while the new certificate is made out? 
It will be for 160 shares ——”’ 

That meant $1600 a year. 

‘* And there must be close to $25,000 cash 
in dividends.” 

Lampson shook Vantine’s hand madly. 
The ruddy-faced treasurer smiled sympa- 
thetically and observed casually: ‘‘If she 
should ever care to dispose zi 

“Tf she ever does she won’t, see?’”’ smiled 
Lampson, with a dismissing wave of the 
hand. 

With the check and the new certificate 
in his pocket Vantine went forthwith to 
Mrs. Diamond’s house. She became very 
pale when she saw him. 

“Mrs. Diamond,”’ shouted Vantine at the 
top of his voice, wishing to make sure she 
would hear the news, ‘‘it’s $1600 a year and 
$23,800 in cash besides. I’m so glad | 
and he handed to her the one certificate she 
had prayed for—just one! 

“‘T knew it!’”’ quavered Mrs. Diamond. 
She sat down. 

Vantine laughed. Mrs. Diamond there- 
upon began to weep softly. 


Funny, Isn’t It? 


Tet a taut rope is none the wiser. 
That, though night falls, day breaks. 

That a pen has to be driven, but a pencil 
is lead. 

That sailors never box the compass on the 
spar deck. 

That the fellow with a literary bent is 
usually broke. 

That a tree is cut down before it is easily 
cut up. ; 

That improper fractions should figure in 
pure mathematics. 

That the man with lantern jaws is seldom 
a brilliant talker. 

—Warwick James Price. 


He asked his stout | 


An Appropriate 


e 
Just the Thing For a Smoker ior pence 

66 * 99 —50 La Reclama Cigars Four Shapes in sealed packages. Attractively $ 

Souvenir Box packed ready for presentation, Prepaid to any point in the U.S. 2.50 

For Birthday, Wedding or Anniversary Gift; as a Forfeit, Favor or Prize at a Dinner Party, House Warming, Euchre. 
Nothing will so satisfactorily meet the want. Here is a gift that you can bestow with the fullest assurance that they will 
please the taste of the most exacting smoker. 50 Pleasant Reminders of the Giver. This Souvenir Box isa 

special package for the Holiday and Gift Season. Fifty La Reclama Cigars, assortment of four 
different sizes attractively put up in sealed packages. Every one is guaranteed 
select and high grade Clear Havana of the same high quality as our celebra- 
ted *‘ Examiner"’ cigars that have pleased thousands of knowing 
smokers in every portion of the land. Any Clear Havana smoker 
in this land can obtain direct from our factory better cigars for 


the same money or the same cigars for less money than from 
any other source. La Reclama Cigars are the richest, 


sweetest smoke in the world. Every cigar is Clear Havana 


of the most select quality grown. They are of unvary- 
ing quality. They combine at once a most delicious 
natural flavor and aroma, smoke freely witha firm ash. 
Our ** From Factory to Consumer’ plan saves you 
jobbers’, salesman's, retailers’ and all middlemen's 
profits —a saving of half. Surely if this is true you’re 
interested. Let us prove it. Send for our ‘‘ Smokers’ 
Guide and Chart” showing 30 different styles of Clear 
Havanas at money-saving prices. $4 to $15 a hundred. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, 


1891 First Ave., New York City 


Established 1875. Refer: Union Exchange Bank, 
Fifth Ave., New York; Dun, Bradstreets. 


For Xmas 


Your Boy wants a STEVENS —and 


wants it bad! Don’t disappoint him — | 
add to his pleasure and education by | 
giving him a famous STEVENS | 


Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol | 


Ask your Dealer — 
insist on the 


Stevens 
If you cannot ob- 
tain, we ship direct, 
express prepaid, 
upon receipt of cat- 
alog price. 


Send for 140 page 
illustrated catalog. 


line, furnishes val- 
uable information 
on Shooting and 
Ammunition and is 
brimful of Xmas 
suggestions. 


Our attractive three color Aluminum 
Hanger will be mailed anywhere 
for ten cents in stamps, 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 

325 Oak Street, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


$3.00 Worthof Music 


Consisting of vocal and instrumental selections, is included 
in every issue of the MUSICIAN. The Musician also con- 
tains the best ideas of leading writers on all subjects 
pertaining to music. For the piano, voice, organ, violin and 
orchestra there are special departments. Particular attention 
is given to the national schools of music for the assistance 
of musical clubs and those who prepare and attend concerts. 
There are many illustrations. Published monthly. 


Price 15 cents ‘siso'per year 


$1.50 per year 


With subscription orders for 1906 received before January 1st the special holiday 
number will be given free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason Street, Boston 


VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, London 


Describes entire] 


| 


a | 


a 
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Boys’ Reefer 
Geary blue 
frieze, red 
and white 
sleeve em- 
broidery; 
welllinedand 
made; ages 2 
to 10 yrs., 
$6.50 


Double Band 
Tamo’Shan- 
ter of white 
zibeline, 
made to pull 
over the 
ears, $2.50 


Toques of 
worsted, 
plain colors 
and combina- 
tions, $1,00 


Sweaters of 
fine quality 
worsted, 
plain colors, 

$2.25 


can order as safely and as satisfactorily through 
| Our Mail Order Department as by personal shopping. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 items with over 1,000 illustrations 
j of articles for the Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies. Sent for 4 cts. postage. 


| OUT-OF-TOWN PATRONS 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 13 


| 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


An appropriate Christmas present 
for any one interested in this 
fascinating subject. 


Cyclopedia 
Drawing 


New, enlarged edition, 
TWO VOLUMES 

Bound in Half Leather, 1200 pages, 

(size 8 x 10 ins.) fully indexed; 1500 

illustrations, plates, engravings, etc. 


FREE 


Both books sent on five days ap- 
proval, express prepaid. If satisfac- 
tory send $land $1 per month for six 
months. Otherwise, notify us and 
we'll transfer the books absolutely 
free. Cash with order $6.50, money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


BRIEF LIST OF SUBJECTS 
Freehand Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shades and Shadows 
Rendering in Pen and Ink 
Perspective Drawing 
Architectural Drawing 
Rendering in Wash and Color 
Water Color Hints for Draftsmen 


FOR BXAM- 
INATION 


Working Drawings 

Machine Design 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Tinsmithing 

Practical Problems in Mensuration 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, Il. 
fammemmn Mertion The Saturday Evening Post 


A Request 


on a postal card brings you our 
new Illustrated 


HRISTMAS: 
‘ATALOGUE 


45 pages, describing 300 Books for Presents 
Suitable to all purses and to all tastes. 


Write today 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 28 West 23rd St., NEW YORK 


White theres Snow theres RK 
Gif happiest. healthiest—\ 


of winter will be those, 


Get a pair early and ‘‘glide, 
coast and leap into health and 
| happiness” as have thousands 
of other enthusiastic skidors. 
Physicians recommend the 
Sport of skeeing. Theideal 
winter pastime for both 
Sexesand allages. Ask 
dealer for the special 
Size “ TAJCO”’ skees 
made for your height and weight. Illustrated 
book, on the art of skeeing and skees, mailed post- 
| Paid forten cents. 16-page booklet on ‘‘ TAJCO” 
| Skeeing and skees FREE. 299 to 311 Somerset St. 


| THEO. A. JOHNSEN CO., Portland, Maine 
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AMODERN SYMPOSIUM— AN ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED EXERCISE IN POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY BY THE CHINESE OFFICIAL. 


@ When the Letters of a Chinese Official 
were first published there was considerable 
speculation as to the identity of their 
author. Many readers held that the im- 
plication of the title was truthful and that 
the excellently reasoned criticism of Occi- 
dental manners and beliefs was indeed the 
reflection of a mind coming fresh to our 
distractions and prepossessions. Others, 
more influenced by evidences of style and 
quality of thought than by logical form, 
believed they detected a deliberate assump- 
tion of the alien viewpoint and pronounced 
the-author a cultivated Englishman, in all 
pop epity. a university graduate, very 
ikely widely traveled, and certainly on 
terms of intimacy with the best minds in 
many languages andraces. The book made 
no great stir. It was one of that class which 
unfortunately most appeal to those who 
least need to read it. But where it was 
appreciated it left its mark and has been 
remembered. 

All question of its authorship has now 
been definitely settled by the appearance of 
A Modern Symposium (McClure, Phillips 
&&Co.), by the author of Letters of a Chinese 
Official, H. Lowes Dickinson. The subject- 
matter is at once recognized as kindred to 
the former volume. A company of emi- 
nent men associated in one of those little 
clubs, which, since the days of Ben Jonson, 


have meant so much to English letters,’ 


meet for discussion at the country house 
of one of the members. Cantilupe, who was 
to have read the paper of the evening, 
comes unprepared, and, in punishment, is 
called upon by the chairman to confess why 
he has been a lifelong Tory and why he is 
now retiring from public activity. Itisa 
confession of political faith, and his uncom- 
promising assertiveness draws an instant 
rejoinder from Remenham, the Liberal 
leader. To him replies Mendoza, the Con- 
servative. 

Then one by one arise the Socialist, the 
Anarchist, the Poet, the Philosopher, the 
representative of every shade of belief and 
thought, building and enriching the fabric 
of the discussion. It is really an ex- 
traordinary performance. Each speaker 
expands into an actual personality, with 
tricks of speech and instincts of mind 
legitimately his own. 

One is reminded of those undergraduate 
hours when it was the habit of the lecturer 
to disinter some ancient schoolman from 
the dust of his own learning, clothe him 
with the presentment of actuality, warm 
him into life with the breath of sympathy 
—and then disintegrate him into dust again 
under the resolvent criticism of the next 
schoolman. One by one the arguments, 
impartial, candid and admirably presented, 
succeed each other. 

It wouldjbe difficult to recall any exer- 


| cise of recent years in political philosophy 


conducted with such skill, such literary 
tact, such effacement of the author’s per- 
sonality in that of his characters, and such 
vital imagination. The symposium de- 
serves attention at greater length than it 
is possible to give here from every one at 
all interested to study whence he has come 
and at all curious to speculate whither he 
is tending. 


@ NoBpopy HAS UNDERSTOOD and presented 
the French Canadian quite so well as Will- 
iam Henry Drummond. Here and there 
Gilbert Parker has achieved some distinc- 
tion in this or that minor characterization, 
but no writer seems to feel the type quite 
so intimately, or appreciate it quite so 
delicately, as Mr. Drummond. This was 
first demonstrated in his book of verses, 
The Habitant, and is now repeated in his 
new collection, The Voyageur (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 


@ HELEN RUTHERFORD ELY’s helpful little 
volume, A Woman’s Hardy Garden, is 
now followed by a sequel, Another Hardy 
Garden Book (The Macmillan Company), 
which should prove equally helpful to 
amateur gardeners. This second work is 
illustrated by photographs from the 
author’s own garden, which show that, to 
admirable purpose, she practices her own 
preachments. 
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Remington € 
Typewriter 


BBGGGESE 


NEW MODELS NOW READY 


Every model of the Remington Type- 
writer has been a success. There never 
was a Remington failure. 

The New Models represent the sum 
and the substance of ali Remington 
success—plus 30 years of experience in 
typewriter building. 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 
325-327 Broadway, New York 


We will be glad to have you 
call at any of our offices 
and see the new models or 
send for illustrated booklet 
describing the new features. 
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BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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OLD days make 
Crossett Comfort 
Shoes doubly welcome. Jack Frost aggravates the 
slightest pinch. The perfect proportions, the smooth 
linings, the snug fit at heel and toe, and freedom 
from stitch ends, make Crossett Shoes a real haven 
of refuge for tender feet. They support the instep, 
give easy grace to the walk and have the conserva- 
tive good looks that speak of refinement. 
Your dealer can get them for you if he wishes to. Write us 
if he doesn’t. State size, width, narrow, medium or wide toe, 
wit or without toe cap, kind of leather desired, and whether 


lace, button, Congress or Blucher. Send us price and 25 cents 
for expressage and have a winter of comfort. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 


CROSSETT 


SS 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY”? trademark 


38 


Wonderful 


Values in Stylish Furs 


Suitable for handsome holiday presents 


Either or both sent you with this positive understand- 
ing and agreement —if not satisfactory in every par- 
ticular upon examination — if you do not consider them 
the greatest fur values ever offered, your money will 
be returned including express charges both ways. 
No, 61X432. Girl’s Com- 
Fur bination Set, consisting of 


large, stylish flat collar, and 
the latest new shaped muff. 
This: exquisite set is made 
from the finest quality of 
White Angora fur, and curly 
lamls’s woo!, which is recom- 
mended not only for its rich, 
luxurious appearance, but also 
foritsdurablewearing qualities. 
The set isexactly as illus- 
trated. Collar is lined with 
heavy white satin, and the 
muff is finished with a cord. 
It is suitable for a girl up 
to ten years ofage. Noth- 
ing could be more appro- 
priate, more acceptal:le 
for a present than. this 
beautiful set, which is 
shipped by us ina pretty 
pasteboard box. 1t.is pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child's 
fur set 
— white 
only, 
price 


$1. 


Set 


No 
61X 433 
This 
number 
represents the greatest fur 
value ever offered. 
The scarf is of 
Sabled River 
Mink, de- 
signedin the 
very latest 
style. It is 
made of 
full choice 
skins,a full 
double 
thickness 
of fur goes 
around the 
neck, made 
with the ex- 
tremely new 
tab effect, orna- 
mented with 
large crocheted 
ornament and head. 
Tabs and scarf are 
lined with extra 
heavy fine qual- 
ity of brown 
satin, Finished 
with six large 
Wolverine 
tails,  triin- 
med with * 
crocheted ornaments | 
and chain fastening. 8 
Thisscarf is recom- 
mended not only for 
its rich, handsome ap- 
pearance, but also its splendid wearing qualities.. Price; $5.00. 
Iixtra large Pillow Muff to match this: scarf!made- in. the 
new popular Princess shape overcdown bed; Satin lined, fin- 
ished with wrist cord. Price $3.50, 


THEBIG STORE UY ACITYINTISELF 
We have 2 We 
x SIEGEL COOPERS» 
Branch = } ° 
Howes SIXTH AVE. nwaill 1e7a197STS. Agents 


NEW YORK CITY. NY. 


«USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” 
=e Each unnecessary stamp 


you use wastes money. 

Use one cent too little and 
perhaps. your letter will 
offend— you can’t afford 
to guess —can you P 


Pelouze 
Postal Scales 


point to the number of cents 
required instantly for all 
classes. You don’t have to 
figure, the scale does it for 
you. Warranted accurate. 
Make useful and attractive gifts, 
For sale by leading dealers. 
If yours hasn't them, write us. 
Catalog P. 


Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. 
132 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago 


National 4 Ibs: $3.00 
Union 2% lbs, 2.50 
Columbian 2 lbs.. 2.00 
Star 1lb, 1.50 
Crescent i1lb. 1,00 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 


Beautiful andattract- £ : 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings; Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft, 
9x74 ft. 


$3.25 
3.75 


9x9 ft. 4.25 


9x10% ft. 4.75 carpets. Soid to you 
9x12ft. 6,25] Girectatoneprofit, f 
9x15ft, 6.25 | Money refunded if 


not satisfactory. 
Also Importers of Portiéres and Lace Curtains: 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIQUE XMAS GIFT 
A FAUCET WATER MOTOR 


for household use—grinding, polishing, sharpening, 
buffing, running sewing machine, bottle washer, cool- 
, ing fan and kitchen utensils, is, about. the handiest, 

most useful and novel Xmas presentthat 
youcan find the world over. 

We sell this ‘* Little Wonder’ motor 
outfit complete for $4.00, witl all at- 
tachments. It attaches directly to any 
water faucet. Send for our attractive 
free descriptive booklet now, that you 
may order this remarkable device be- 
fore the Xmas rush. 

WARNER MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 16, Flatiron Bldg, , New York City 
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BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


because I had deserved one, but because 
she didn’t like Mrs. Gregory’s “‘ downright” 
tongue, and couldn’t stop her. 

Mrs. Gregory took it up. ‘‘I was think- 
ing of what we had all just been saying dur- 
ing our visit across the way—and with 
which you are not going to agree—that our 
young people would do much better to let 
us old people arrange their marriages for 
them, as it is done in Europe.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“T said that you would not agree; but 
that is because you are so young.” 

“T don’t know that twenty-eight is so 
young.” 

““Y ou will know it when you are seventy- 
three.”’ This observation again came from 
Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael, and again with 
a gentle and attractive smile. It was only 
the second time that she had spoken; and 
throughout the talk into which we now fell 
as we slowly walked up and down High 
Walk, she never took the lead; she left that 
to the ‘“‘downright”’ tongue—but I noticed, 
however, that she chose her moments to 
follow the lead very aptly. I also per- 
ceived plainly that what we were really 
going to discuss was not at all the European 
principle of marriage-making, but just 
simply young John and his Hortense; they 
were the true kernel of the nut with whose 
concealing shell Mrs. Gregory was present- 
ing me, and in proposing an exchange of 
thoughts she would get back only more 
thoughts upon the same subject. It was 
pretty evident how much Kings Port was 
buzzing over all this! They fondly believed 
they didn’t like it; but what would they 
have done without it? What, indeed, were 
they going to do when it was all over and 
done with, one way or another? As a 
matter of fact, they ought to be grateful to 
Hortense for contributing illustriously to 
the excitement of their lives. 

“Of course, I am well aware,” Mrs. 
Gregory pursued, ‘‘that the young people 
of to-day believe they can all ‘teach their 
grandmothers to suck eggs,’ as we say in 
Kings Port.” 

““We say it elsewhere, too,’ I mildly 
put in. 

“Indeed? I didn’t know that the North, 
with its pest.of Hebrew and other low im- 
migrants, had retained any of the good old 
homely saws which we brought from Eng- 
land. But doyouimagine that ifthe control 
of marriage rested in the hands of parents 
and. grandparents (where it properly be- 
longs) you-would be witnessing in the North 
this disgusting spectacle of divorce?” 

“But, Mrs. St.. Michael ” 

“We didn’t invite you to argue when we 
invited you to walk!”’ cried the lady, laugh- 
in 


g. 
“We should like you to answer the ques- 
tion,” said Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael. 

‘“And tell us,’’ Mrs. Gregory continued, 
“if it’s your opinion that a boy who has 
never been married is a better judge of 
matrimony’s pitfalls than his father.” 

“Or than any older person who. has 
bravely and worthily gone through with the 
experience,’ Mrs. Weguelin added. 

“‘Ladies, I’ve no mind to argue. But 
we're ahead of Europe; we don’t need their 
clumsy old plan.” 

Mrs. Gregory gave a gallant, incredulous 
snort. ‘I shall be interested to learn of 
anything that is done better here than in 
Europe.” 

“Oh, many things, surely! But. espe- 
cially the mating of the fashionable young. 
They don’t need any parents to arrange for 
them; it’s much better managed through 
precocity.”’ 

“Through precocity ? 
you.” 

And Mrs. Weguelin softly added: ‘You 
must excuse us if we do not follow you.” 
But her softness nevertheless indicated that 
if there were any one present needing leni- 
ency, it was myself. 

“Why, yes,” I told them, ‘‘it’s through 
recocity. The new-rich American no 
onger commits the blunder of keeping his 

children innocent. You'll see it beginning 
in the dancing-class, where I heard an ex- 
quisite little girl of six say to a little boy: 
“Go away; I can’t dance with you, because 
my Mamma says your mamma only keeps 
a maid to answer the doorbell.’ When 
they get home from the dancing-class, tutors 
in poker and bridge are waiting to teach 


I scareely follow 
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ently 


for the answer. We have it. 
style James Means Shoes 


sac this he cannot but appreciate. 


‘weLt 


paid, a pair of James Means 
number 1604, illustrated h 
will also enclose in pack 


o00PY uy 


weur 


forward him the shoes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 4 


latest shapes. 
you by mail. 
insures accuracy of fit. 

Charles A. Eaton Company 


Brockton, Massachusetts 


00va, 
wer? 


Runs every day 
etween Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San 
iego and San 
Francisco. For 
descriptive book- 
let, address Pas= 
senger Dept:, 
F. Ry. 
System, Railway 
Exch’ ge, Chicago 


Registered Trade Mark 


cannot rust. 


and when you buy them ask: for 
Plymouth Rock squabs, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 
squabs tomakemoney. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
high prices. Wewere the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 


3) straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
ized the industry. Our birds this-year are better 3) wi} 


than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co,, 423 Howard Street, Melrose; Mass. 


Special Christmas Offer 


hand. ‘‘What shall 1 give Bob?’’ You've racked your brains 


Christmas card in three colors, stating that 
through your kindness we are enabled to 


James Means Shoes 
are sold by up-to-date retailers 
Ask your shoe dealer. Donot accept substitutes. 


It describes, and illustrates very 
We know we can fit 
Our precision system 


Flat Clasp 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs _ 
of one piece, silk web. All metal parts nickeled, 
a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


James Means Shoes 


The gi 
will so 


Send him a pair of latest 
. Such an acceptable gift as 


Send us the name and address of your friend, 
state size and width worn by him, enclose 
$3.25 (25 cents for delivery charges), and we 
will forward to address given, all charges 


shoes, style 
erewith. We 
age a_ special 


United States Senator = 
W.A. Clark, of Montana, | 


once said, speaking ofthe 4 


alifornia Limited 


“I congratulate the traveling a 
public on this magnificent 
train, and I am not riding 
on a pass!" 


25 cent 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


and animals. 


fine specimens 


The James Means trade mark is in 
its twenty-eighth year. 


any address for $. 


Mine Mount Bird. 


Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your 
home. Cost low, 15 complete lessons 
. methods. Satisfaction ‘teed. 
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JAMES J 


ft season 
on be at 


Style Numb 


1604 


Blucher.. 
of our la 
shapes. 


Price $ : 


Delivered pre 


St., Philadelphia. 


A fascinating work for 


Sa’ 
. Decorate home and den. 


profits for spare time; Write for full p 
finecatalogand taxidermymagazine 


send today, 
TA 


THRE N. W. SCHOOL 
ERMY, 2-DSt., Omaha, 


y purchaser'of Holeproof Sox 
leproof Stockings that they 
‘no darning for six months. 

y should weeagree to replace» § 
y new ones; upon surrender* 
of the purchase ticket’ with 
ag the worn pair and one cou- 
7 pon, provided they are re- 
furned to us within six 
months from date of sale to 

. the wearer, 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast colors; Black, Tan 

(light and dark), Pearl, 

Navy Blue, and Biack 

legs with White feet. Sizes9to 12. Two 

grades: (1) Worsted (medium weight). 

Sold only in boxes containing 6 pairs for 
| $250, (2) Cotton (medium and light weight). 

Sold in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 


| Aoleproor 
| *=flosiery 


Ladies’ 
Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Black, Black legs 

with white feet, and Tan. Me- 

‘ dium weight. Egyptian 
Cotton. Sizes 8 to 1L 
Sold only’ in boxes 
containing 6 pairs for 
$2.00. 


one 


shipping charges’ prepaid.» One size only to 
State size desired. when ordering. 


| Holeproof Hosiery — packed in 
i neat, attractive boxes— make 
‘an admirable Christmas Gift. 


Send for Interesting Booklet, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


> a 


_ Gives a-boy amair of manliness 
and power, makes him:alert, self- 


nfident, resolute, It starts inva 

ral way the training: which in 

ater years will make liimea leader 
nthe business: world, 


Made. of polished: steel. with black 
Walnut stock, Rocky Mountain front 
ight, rear peep sight, all parts inter- 
hangeable. Shoots. B B shot and 
agarsle Shot: $1.00, Repeating 


Buy a “ King "and save trouble, 
If dealer cannot supply, we send 
Prepaicl ow receipt of price. 
Let us send you a neat 
little book, telling about all 
our Rifles. 


| THE MARKHAM 
| AIR RIFLE CO. 
. Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Largest Air Rifle Factory 


7 in the World. 
Nt Hapa 


08 DRESSES 
( = ANY MAN 


_ With a Fine Cheviot Suit and 
Extra Pair of Trousers 


Tovintroduce our famous Suits 
we make tliis unequaled offer 

_ of a Suit well made and durably 
5 trimmed in the latest 
English Sack Style for only 
_$7.98 and give you anextra 

| pair of Trousers of the same 
cloth as.the suit or a fancy 
pattern if desired. Send us 

your name and address and 

we will’send you FREE 
SAMPLES of cloth, meas- 
urement blanks, etc. SEND 


*NO MONEY, but ‘wiite | 


» to-day. 

GENTS’ OUTFITTING CO. 
, Dept. D-90 

_ 242 Market St., Chicago 


Ref.: RoyalTrustCo.Bank,Chicago 
Capitaland Surplus $1,000,000.00 


NE XMAS PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON CALENDARS 


ost’ delightful. and personal gift. you can 
/make this Christmas is to mount prints from your 
avorite negatives on art calendars. Send 10c in 
for 20c worth of sample calendars postpaid. 


ENDAR CO., 5804 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO. 


parents or grandparents? 
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them: howto gamble for each. other’s little 
dimes: I saw-a/little boy in knickerbockers 
throw’ down the evening paper 

_ “At that age? They read the papers?”’ 
interrupted Mrs. Gregory. 

“They read nothing else at any age. He 
threw it down and said: ‘Weill, I guess 
there’s not much behind this raid on Steel 
Preferred.’ What need has such a boy for 
Presently he is 
traveling toa fashionable boarding-school 
in hisfather’s private car. At college all his 
adolescent curiosities are lavishly gratified. 
His sister at home reads the French ro- 


‘mances, and by eighteen'she, too, knows (in 


her head at least) the whole of life, so that 
she can be perfectly trusted; she would no 
more marry a mere half-millionaire just be- 
cause she loved him than she would appear 
twice in the same ball-dress; and if you 
desire to pay correct ballroom compliments 
you no longer go to her mother and tell her 
she’s looking every bit as young as. her 
daughter; you go to the daughter and tell 
her she’s looking every bit as old as her 
mother, for that’s what she wishes to do, 
that’s what she tries for, what she talks, 
dresses, eats, drinks, goes to indecent plays 
and laughs for. Yes, we manage it through 
precocity, and the new-rich Amerioan pa- 
rent has achieved atleast one new thing 
under the sun, namely, the corruption of 
the child.” 

My ladies silently consulted each other’s 
expressions, after which, in equal silence, 
their gaze returned to me; but their joint 


scrutiny gave me quite different things. 


It was with expectancy that Mrs. Gregory 
looked at me—she wanted more. Not so 
Mrs. Weguelin; she gave me disapproval; 
it was shadowed in her beautiful, lustrous 
eyes that burned dark in her white face with 
as much fire as that.of youth, yet it was not 
of youth, being deeply charged with retro- 


_spection. 


In what, then, had I sinned? For the 
little lady’s next words, coldly murmured, 


_increased in me an uneasiness, as of sin: 


Mrs: 


“You have told us much that we are not 
accustomed to hear in Kings Port.”’ 

“Oh, I haven’t begun to tell you!”’ I ex- 
claimed cheerily. 

“You certainly have not told us,” said 
Gregory, ‘how your ‘precocity’ 
escapes this divorce degradation.” 

“Escape it? Those people think it is— 
well, provincial—not to have been divorced 
at. least-once!”’ 

Mrs: Gregory opened her eyes, but Mrs. 


” 


| Weguelin’shut her lips. 


I continued: ‘‘Even the children, for 
their own little reasons, like it.. Only last 


_summer, in Newport, a young boy wasasked 
‘how he enjoyed having a father and an 


ex-father.”’ 
“Hmph!” said Mrs. Gregory. 

father is what I should call him.” 
“WMaria!’’ murmured. Mrs. 


“Vice- 


Weguelin, 


“how can you jest upon such topics?” 


“T am far from jesting, Julia. Well, 
young gentleman, and what answer did 


|, this precious-Newport child make?” 


“He said (if you will pardon my giving 


“you his little sentiment in his own quite 


expressive idiom), ‘Me for two fathers! 
Double money birthdays and Christmases. 
See?’ That was how he saw divorce.’” 

Once again my ladies consulted each 
other’s expressions; we moved along High 
Walk in such silence that I heard the stiff 
little rustle which the palmettos were mak- 
ing across the street; even these trees, you 
might have supposed, were whispering to- 
gether over the horrors that I had recited in 
their decorous presence. 

It was Mrs. Gregory who next spoke: ‘‘I 
can translate that last boy’s language, but 
what did the other boy mean about a ‘raid 
on Steel Preferred’—if I’ve got the jargon 
right?” 

While I translated this for her, I felt 
again the disapproval in Mrs. Weguelin’s 
dark eyes; and my sins—for they were 
twofold—were presently made clear to me 


by this lady: 


“Are such subjects as—as. stocks” (she 
softly cloaked this word in scorn immeasur- 
able)—‘‘are such subjects mentioned in 


‘your good society at the North?” 


I laughed heartily. ‘‘Everything’s men- 
tioned!” 

The lady paused over my reply. ‘“‘I am 
afraid you must feel us to be very old- 
fashioned in ‘Kings Port,’’ she then said. 

“But I rejoice in it!” 

She ignored my not wholly dexterous 
compliment. ‘And some subjects,’”’ she 
pursued, ‘seem to us so grave that if we 
permit ourselves to speak of them at all we 
cannot speak of them lightly.” 
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No, they couldn’t speak of them lightly! 
Here, then, stood my two sins revealed; 
everything I had imparted, and also my 
tone of imparting it, had displeased Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael, not with the thing, 
| but with me. I had transgressed her sound 
| old American code of good manners, a code 
| slightly pompous no doubt, but one in 
| which no familiarity was allowed to breed 
contempt. To her good taste, there were 
things in the world which had, apparently, 
to exist, but which one banished from 
drawing-room discussion as one conceals 
| from sight the kitchen and outhouses; one 
dealt with them only when necessity com- 
pelled, and never in small-talk; and here 
had I been, so to speak, small-talking them 
in that glib, modern, irresponsible cadence 
| with which our brazen age rings and clatters 
| like the beating of triangles and gongs. Not 
triangles and gongs, but rather strings and 
flutes, had been the music to which Kings 
Port society had attuned its measured 
| voice. 

I saw it all, and even saw that my own 
dramatic sense of Mrs. Weguelin’s dignity 
| had perversely moved me to be more flip- 
pant than I actually felt; and I promised 
myself that a more chastened tone should 
forthwith redeem me from the false position 
I had got into. 
| _ “‘My dear,” said Mrs. Gregory to Mrs. 
| Weguelin, ‘“we must ask him to excuse our 
| provincialism.”’ 


For the second time I was not wholly | 


| dexterous. ‘‘But Ilikeit so much!” I ex- 
| claimed; and both ladies laughed frankly. 


Mrs. Gregory broughtina fable. ‘You'll | 


find us all ‘country mice’ here.” 

This time I was happy. ‘At least, then, 
there’ll be no cat!” 
to make little bows. 

But the word ‘‘cat’’ fell into our talk as 
does a drop of some acid into a chemical 
solution, instantly changing the whole to 
an unexpected new color. The unexpected 
| new color was, in this instance, merely 
| what had been latently lurking in the fluid 
| of our consciousness all through; and now 
it suddenly came out. 

Mrs. Gregory stared over the parapet at 
the harbor. ‘“‘I wonder if anybody has 
| visited that steam yacht?” 

“The Hermana?”’ I said. ‘‘She’s wait- 
ing, I believe, for her owner, who is enjoy- 
ing himself very much on land.” It wasa 


| self with the cat,’”’ but I resisted it. 
| “Oh!” said Mrs. Gregory. 
| friend of yours?” 

“Even his name is unknown tome. But 
I gather that he may be coming to Kings 
Port—to attend Mr. John Mayrant’s wed- 
ding next Wednesday week.”’ 

I hadn’t gathered this; but one is at 
times driven to improvising. I wished so 
much to know if Juno was right about the 
engagement being broken, and I looked 
| hard at the ladies as my words fairly grazed 
the “‘cat.’’ This time I expected them to 
consult each other’s expressions, and such, 
indeed, was their immediate proceeding. 

“The Wednesday following, you mean,” 
Mrs. Weguelin corrected. 

“Postponed again? Dear me!” 

Mrs. Gregory spoke this time. ‘‘ General 
Rieppe. Less well again, it seems.” 

It would be like Juno to magnify a delay 
into a rupture. Then I had a hilarious 
thought, which I instantly put to the ladies. 
“Tf the poor general were to die completely, 
would the wedding be postponed com- 
pletely?” 

“There would not be the slightest chance 
of that,” Mrs. Gregory declared. And then 
she pronounced a sentence that was truly 
oracular: ‘‘She’s coming at once to see for 
herself.’’ 

To which Mrs. Weguelin added with 
deeper condemnation than she had so far 
employed at all: ‘“‘ There is a rumor that she 
is actually coming in an automobile.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Vanderbilt Luggage 


R. and Mrs. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
it have boxes for traveling which are 
unique and extremely serviceable. These 
| are made of stout white wood, in appear- 
ance not unlike bird’s-eye maple, save that 
it is unpolished. The edges are bound with 
iron bands, and the corners and keyholes 
are securely fitted with plain pieces of the 
iron. On each end the initials ‘‘A. G. V.” 
are painted in black. The whole effect of 
the strong, square boxes of cream and black 
is far more satisfactory than the usual 
trunk of leather. 


And this caused us all | 


strong temptation to add, ‘‘enjoying him- | 


“Possibly a | 


‘December 2, 
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setting watch fully guaranteed by the New 
Haven Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00), 
printed guarantee in back of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can’t get at without 
opening the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double 
motion —turn it back and forth a few 

times and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 
Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the hands for- 
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“Pa says I'll save a ton of coal 
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“HUSTLER” 


pe sore dirt, nothing disagreeable about 

‘it. Simply put ashes in, shut the cover, give 
the crank a few turns and it’s done. Coal 
in the bucket, saved, clean, ready to burn 
gain. Solidly built. Nothing to wear 

t. Will last years. Notice the name — 
“HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t it 
send your name and his and ask for 
: catalogue No. 5. 


|) HILL DRYER CO., 305 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Tells how to preserve the 
natural beauty of the 
hair — how to regain 


this beauty if it has 
been lost, and how 
any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. in- 
cluding list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. Wesend goods on 
approval — pay if satisfied. 
Write today for the free 
book; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 2412 
182 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail order 
hair merchants in the world. 


The Economy 
Home Expense Ledger 


(Copyrighted 1905) 


This simple, practical, short cut home and 
personal expense book is indispensable in 
every well-managed home. System is 
absolutely necessary in the art of saving 
money. 4 Sent to any address postpaid on 
receipt of One Dollar. Furnished only by 


Established WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO. 
1857. 902 Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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+, No other machine can do it success- 
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1@} batteries whatever, for make and 
4j break or jump-spark. Water and 
@. dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Randolph, ’64 


(Continued from Page 4) 


came a confused murmur of voices, mingled 
with occasional shouts. The voices grew 
louder, and shortly there came a loud cheer, 
followed by the tramp of many feet. I 
stepped to the window and saw through the 
dusk a cluster of men moving slowly up the 
sidewalk by Massachusetts Hall. In a mo- 
ment I realized that the time might be at 
hand for the application of my roommate’s 
recently declared principles. With a dis- 
tinct feeling of apprehension I drew in my 
head and was about hurriedly to suggest a 
walk, when there came the sound of flying 
feet, and Moses, with scared face and start- 
ing eyes, burst into the room. 

ee Oh, Marse Dick,’ he cried in a trembling 
voice, ‘dey’s a-comin’ ter kill yer an’ tek me 
away from yer. Dey’s goin’ ter hurt yer 
drefful! Doan’ let ’em do it, Marse Curtis!’ 

“Dick had risen quietly and was now 
engaged in lighting the lamp upon the centre 
table, while I shut and locked both door and 
windows. Jim got up from his place be- 
neath the table and watched us uneasily. 
The noise of the crowd drew nearer. Then 
suddenly I heard a sharp click behind me 
and turned to see Randolph holding one of 
the silver-mounted pistols which he had 
taken from its case upon the mantel. He 
was calmly engaged in load’ng. : 


““Took here, Dick!’ I cried, ‘for Heav- | 


en’s sake put that back!’ 

“Before I could say another word our 
assailants entered the hallway of the build- 
ing. There came a babel of voices, followed 
by a loud pounding upon the door. We 
returned no answer. Then there were 
shouts of: 

“*Run him out!’ 

““Tiberty for ever!’ 

““No slaves in Harvard!’ 

““*Smash in the door!’ 

“This last suggestion was accompanied 
by a yelland a rush against the door, which 
swayed inward, and, the lock snapping, 
burst open. There was an instant’s hesita- 
tion on the part of the men outside; then 
they began to surge through the narrow 


doorway. Randolph quickly raised his 
pistol. 
““*Back!’ heshouted. ‘Leave the room!’ 


Instinctively they retreated. I can see 
them now, crowding out through the door- 
way. Just here (where I am sitting), in the 
full light of the lamp, stood Randolph, the 
barrel of his pistol glistening wickedly. 
There was a cold gleam in his eyes and a 
drawn look about his mouth. Before him 
stood Jim, tail switching, and lips curled 
back in a snarl that showed all his sharp 
teeth, while in the background cowered 
Moses, fear pictured upon every feature, 
his eyeballs gleaming white in the shadowy 
doorway of the bedroom. 

***T warn you, gentlemen,’ said Randolph 
haughtily. ‘I order you to leave the room. 
I shall shoot the first man that crosses my 
threshold.’ 

““*Bosh!’ cried a voice. ‘Hear him!’ 

CSN slave owner!’ 
other. 

““«Throw him out!’ 

‘“Watkins thrust himself forward. 


““Bah! Tm not afraid of any rum- 
drinking Southerner! He hasn’t the nerve 
to shoot!’ 


“Look out!’ called some one. 

‘“There was a sudden rush from outside 
and Watkins either sprang or was pushed 
(probably the latter) through the door. At 
le same instant there was a flash, a report, 
a snarl, a loud cry, a tumult of feet. The 
smoke cleared slowly away, showing the 
door empty. Across the threshold lay a 
sophomore, while over him stood Jim, 
motionless, with his feet on the man’s chest 
and his teeth close to his face. 

“Randolph laid the smoking pistol upon 
the table and pointed grimly to a splintered 
crack in the strip above the door. 

“Come here, Jim!’ he called. The dog 
unwillingly drew away, still eying the man 
on the floor, who, finding himself unhurt, 
began to blubber loudly. 

*“*You are free, aah remarked Ran- 
dolph scornfully. ‘Don’t let me detain 
you.’ 

‘“Watkins slowly and fearfully scrambled 
to his feet and then, like a flash, vanished 
into the darkness. 

“*Golly, Marse Dick,’ exclaimed Moses 
in an awestruck voice. ‘I thought you’d 
killed dat gem’man, sho’.’ 

“*“Give us a glass of brandy, Moses!’ said 
his master, extinguishing the light. ‘Where 
are they, Jack?’ 
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COMFORTS IN WALKING, and is as comfortable 
as an Oxford when on the foot, is a fact worthy of note. 
While it is a lace shoe, THE LACES DO NOT 
NEED TO BE TOUCHED in drawing on or removing the shoe from the foot, 
and is, therefore, much more convenient than either a regular lace or a button 


tension on the ankle, muscles, or cords. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
with your favorite make of shoe with the Trufit construction. 

This feature or design can be incorporated into anv brand or make of lace 
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The REASON WHY is found in the peculiar design of the top of the shoe, or 
The chief feature of this design is two panels 
This elastic fabric is called ‘‘Hub Gore,’’ 
and the makers of this elastic fabric ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE IT TO 
RETAIN ITS ELASTICITY UNTIL THE SHOE IS WORN OUT. 

The word Trufit?? does not denote a brand of shoe, but DESIGNATES A 
| STYLE, or, more particularly, a top construction which relieves any binding or 


Any conscientious dealer alive to your interests and comfort can procure the Trufit 
style of shoe for you if you will insist upon his doing so. 
Our catalogue explains many interesting facts pertaining to the Teufit 
It will be sent to you upon receipt of a postal card. 
If you have had any trouble in the past with your shoes or your feet and would 


like from now on to enjoy comfort and ease without any extra cost, ask your 
dealer for the Frufit style of shoe, or get it from any W. L. Douglas Shoe store. 


Trufit 


Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Sensational 


Book Sale 


E are closing out at a bargain a few sets of the 
“Makers of American History, 
popular biography which contains more inter- 

esting and instructive reading than any other work of 
its kind ever published. 

In these 20 large and beautiful volumes will be found 
the life-stories of forty-one great Americans — men who 
moulded the history of the Nation. 
a complete story in itself, written by some eminent 
authority, such as John S. C. Abbott, Captain Mahan, 
General Wilson, Professor Sparks, Fitzhugh Lee, and 
others equally well known. 
the narrative of American history from the earliest 
times down through the 19th Century. Every hero and 
patriot is written about, not in the usual dry and 
technical form so common to biography, but in a 
simple, fascinating style that will appeal to all who 
enjoy good, wholesome reading. 


American Heroes and 


” 


a library of 


Each biography is 


In their lives is interwoven 


Patriots 


To read these volumes is to be grandly entertained, 
and at the same time to come into intimate contact with 
the great heroic characters in American History. The 
lives and deeds of our National heroes and patriots 
enrich and illumine History as nothing else can do. 
This is the only work which covers the whole field 
and is at the same time of distinguished authorship. 
For an hour’s pleasant reading or serious study no 
other work will compare with it. 
page in the entire 20 volumes, which are beautifully 
printed, bound in cloth, and illustrated with portraits. 


SLIGHTLY RUBBED SETS 


We have on hand a few sets of this splendid library 
which have become slightly rubbed from handling in 
our stock room. 
as good as new; in fact, an expert could hardly tell 
the difference. 
them and sell them at the regular price, $30, but the 
lot is so small we have decided to close them out for 
50 cents down, and $1.00 a month: for 15 months—a 
total of $15.50, for 20 fine, large, handsome volumes, 
which usually sell at $30. Our clearance price repre- 


There is not a dull 


For all practical purposes they are 


Ordinarily we would simply re-bind 


COUPON 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me, prepaid, for examination, a complete 
set of the ‘Makers of American History" in 20 volumes. 
Lf satisfactory, I will pay you 50 cents down and $1.00 a 
month thereafter for 15 months. Lf not satisfactory, [ 
will return tt at your expense. (S. E. P. 12-2-05) 


Name 


A AAR ESS Sas 5c eo RE ROe ens aR ee ag CeO Eas sesenne side 
Lf you wish half leather binding, change 5 to 19 months. 


S 
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“T raised the window and looked out. | 
The sophomores were gathered in an ex- 
cited group about Jim’s victim, gazing at 
our window, and talking loudly among 
themselves. Randolph reloaded the pistol 
and stepped to the door. 

“««Pleased to see you at any time, gentle- 
men,’ he said. ‘But just now I want to go 
to bed and don’t like noise. Don’t let me 
keep you. While I sometimes miss a single 
bird I’m not so bad at a covey. Now off 
with you!’ 

“‘Again he whipped up the pistol into 
position, It looked even more wicked in 
the starlight than it had done inside. With 
one accord the crowd broke and ran, Wat- 
kins well in the lead. 

“Randolph came inside, lighted the 
lamp, and tossed off the brandy. 

««*By gad, suh,’ he drawled with a laugh. 
‘They really thought they were going to be 
murdered. You Yankees don’t seem gifted | 
with any sense of humor. Here, Moses, 
run around to my friends’ rooms and give 
them my compliments and invite them all 
to the tavern for a bowl of punch.’”’ 

Ralph clapped his hands together. 

i ‘Right in this very room!’’ he cried, 
“right in this room!’’ Then he jumped to | 
his feet and again critically examined the 
door. ‘‘Just as fresh as ever!’’ he remarked ; 


delightedly. ‘‘Why, but that Randolph 
Golden Sta te was aripper! And to think it all happened 
right between these four walls and we never | 
e ° | have heard a word about it before!” 
Vinll ted “Tell us some more about him,” said I. 
“What did the faculty say?” 
@ Daily,Chicago, St. Louis “The faculty considered the case,’’ re- 
and Kansas City to Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. 


A Trip to 


Summer-land 
Most Enjoyable 


NOW! 


g Wouldn’t you exchange the 
chilly rawness of eastern win- 
ter weather for the blue sky 
and sunshine, the fruit, flow- 
ers and birds of California ? 
q Consider carefully the gain 
to be made in health and 
strength from such a trip. 

@ A good time, withthe recu- 
perating process going on 
steadily and surely —that’s 
what California offers. 

@ The trip is easy and pleas- 
ant on the 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in the 
position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper Mechan. Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
‘Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Ornamental Designer 


Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 

Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Archit’] Draftaman 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
Electrician Structural Engineer 
Elec, Engineer Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 


Name=— > 


Street and No.__ oes 
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plied Mr. Curtis, ‘‘but we never heard from 
them in regard to it. Of course the story 
got all around the college and Watkins was 
unmercifully guyed. But he had his turn.” 

‘““How was that?”’ inquired Ralph. ‘‘Do 
go on.” 


@ Barber, bath, daily pa- 
pers, magazines, library — 
all the comforts of up-to 


jJate travel, . 
epee “‘T don’t know,” returned Mr. Curtis. 
@ Mustrated book of train 


pein ae rie aes SY se ““What do you think of Randolph?” 
cents in stamps, if you use this coupon: | ‘The best ever!” pronounced Ralph 
with conviction. 

“‘Tt’s hard to resist such an enthusiastic 
audience—and so insistent,’’ smiled Mr. 
Curtis. ‘‘Well, they let him alone after 
that, and he pursued the even tenor of his 
way and increased in wisdom and stature 
and in favor—at least with man. 

“T can only tell you about Randolph’s 
leaving college, and that takes me to those 
sadder times of which I spoke. It was late 
in the spring, when none of us longer had 
any time or inclination to think of college 
distinctions or college jealousies. We were 
all overwhelmed at the thought of the im- 

ending conflict. Already most of the 
Suthepnens had departed for their homes, 

““You see, I’m trying to give you an im- 

Geeapee picture of a chap I believe to 

ave been one of the truest gentlemen that 
ever came here—I feel you’re entitled to 
know whose room it is you occupy and to 
share in these memories which are, after 
all, the best thing left in my lonely old bach- 
elor existence. When I tell you the rest and 
how we parted never to meet again you 
won’t be able to get a true understanding 
of it unless you can grasp the real spirit of 
the times, the environment, the intensity 
of the whole affair. 

‘“‘Here I was rooming with a flamboyant 
Southerner who fully intended to enlist as 


soon as his native State should declare her- 
S i yN I self, when four of my uncles had already 
joined the Union Army. Of course I wanted 


To earn more money—to secure your future—to succeed in life 
—cut out, fill in and mail to the International Correspondence 
Schools the above coupon. They will show you how you can fit 
yourself easily and quickly in your spare time to get more 
money in your present position, ox change to a more congenial 
and better paying occupation. 

Mind, the sending of this coupon does not obligate you to pay 
one cent. It simply gives the I. C. S. the opportunity of proving 
how easy it ts for you to improve your condition right at home 
without neglecting your present work. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two-cent stamps for California 
literature and information as to rates, 


No risk to run. No books to buy. 


The I. C. S. is an institution with an invested capital of over 
$5,000,000, and a reputation of 14 years’ successful work, It has 
taken a day laborer and qualified him as an electrician with a 
salary of $3000 a year. It has taken a bricklayer and qualified 
him to become a building contractor with a business of his own 
of $200,000 annually. It has taken a sailor and qualified him to 
establish of his own a yearly business of $50,000. It has taken 
tens of thousands of men and women of every age and in every 
walk of life and in a few months qualified them to double, triple, 
quadruple theirsalary. Tolearn who they are; howit was done; 
how vou can do the same, fill in the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Name 


Address 


HOW TO 
CONVERSE 


The Art of Talking Well 
Taught by Mail 


Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social 

Aspirants, need our course of study. 
By our method we have taught hundreds of 
Students How to succeed in Business — How to 
obtain and hold a better position— How and 
when and where to talk for profit. 


IN SOCIETY 


We have taught them to fill the awkward pause— 
We have taught them how to entertain—W ehave 
raised their conversation above the gossip line. 
Write at once for Information and Blanks. 
20th Century Instruction Co. 
Worth and Elm Sts., New York 


Box 1. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It 
combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 


Ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. 
Write for our booklet 


and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted, 
Postal Typewriter Co. Al 
Dept. 18 es 


Offi d Factory, <7 
bonwaliaccans 3 Sil 


i) 


co | ay fath ldn’t h ie 
TYPEWRITER | Beene eeecte oe paieharett 


Randolph and me the closer together. I 
do not think that his performance with the 
pistol had increased his popularity; in fact 
the sympathies of the undergraduates 
seemed on the whole to be with Watkins, 
and the general sentiment that he was the 
aggrieved party. If Dick had taken his 
medicine in good part it would doubtless 
have been better for him in the end. You 
see, it gave his slanderers a handle and they 


An ideal Christmas gift for a boy —something that is de- 
cidedly different from, and vastly superior to, the 


usual things that are presented, is 


made the most of it. Neither did he abate 
any of those idiosyncrasies of which I have 
spoken, but simply out of bravado, I sup- 
pose, rather let himself go, His cravats 


The American Boy 


Lastsa whole year. Willgive him more enjoyment and satisfaction 
than anything else you can give him. Biggest, brightest and best 


§ 25500 


Sanae _ : ; ae F : 
Tree We Are Sel | | n increased m brilliancy, his waistcoats mul- magazine printed for boys. It’s all boy, from cover to cover. If the boy I 
Tights tiplied their colors, and he was always ca- ; ienti it hel i i 
With — o : , has a taste for mechanical or scientific study, it helps him to develop it. En- 
Toy Electric Railways, $3to . . . . $60.00 | reering around on Azam through the Yard : alia j 
Battery Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to. . 50.00 J : courages outdoor life and love of make things. Inventions, stamps, 
$3Up Electric Books, 10eto we ts. poo | 2nd Harvard Square. He had a trick of nature. All boys enjoy reading it 
ecktie and Cap Lights, 75cto . . . 5.00 idi 2 
A Jn a Piha - 48:00 | riding suddenly out of nowhere, and appear- because it “goes in” for all 


| ing at recitations on horseback, turning his 
beast over to Moses at the door until the 
lecture had concluded. I have known 
Randolph at this period to keep his horse 
waiting an hour in order that he might ride 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1400.00 | him the length of the Yard. Don’t get the 

We undersell all. Cat. Free. Want Agents. impression that I am criticising him un- 

Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. | favorably; I am merely endeavoring to 


games and sports, It’s 
pure and manly in tone. 
Contains good sto- 
ries. Tells how 
to do and 


boy and does him good. 
Only $1.00 a year. 
Boys are all enthusi- 
astic over it. See 

it and you will 
approve it. 


SPRAGUE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
386 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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For Christmas 
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Successor to the Hot-Water Bag Sy 


The sensation of the times —a Bag that is hot |. 
in half a minute without fire or hot water—and } 
keeps hot for hours. 

The Bag that gives a long-continued, dry, 
even, vitalizing heat on the instant, night or day. ff 

A Bag that will not burst at the seams; that —; 
will outlast several hot water bags; that is [fF 
guaranteed to satisfy or money back. x 

A Bag that stores heat for future use; store |}! 
the heat when you havea fire and no pain; turn 
the heat on when you have a pain and no fire. 

JoHn WANAMAKER says: ‘' There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Let your Christmas gift be a Thermalite Bag. 

Two Quart Size $2.00. If not at the } 
druggists we mail prepaid on receipt of price. } 
Send for free descriptive booklet. s 


THE THERMALITE Co. [! 
) 162 Elm Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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ZHU HOTNESS 


McAllister and 
His Double 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated, $1.50 
**Lively and readable to a high 


degree.” —The Outlook. 


“‘They show a freshness of in- 
vention and delicacy of handling 
quite unusual in stories of the 
time.” —WN. ¥. Globe. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Goldsmith 


“First Page” Book 


Page wanted is-righton top, Filledsheets 
are turned to back. Be it that important 
memo. or a fresh writing surface it's always 
at the front. A handsome loose-leaf note 
book that saves brain work. Flexible and 
compact. Pocket Memo. size 3x 5, leather 
bound, 500; 5 x 7, seal grain cowhide, 
$1.00. From dealer or prepaid from us. 

THE GOLDSMITH CO. 
810-A Lippincott Bldg., Philadelphia 


| Christmas Spoon 

Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 

| Cutistwo-thirds of the actual 

| size. a 


Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 

25c. in coin orstamps. (Not 
morethan twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas Gift. Fine Cata- 
y log of numerous‘Christmas gifts FREE. 
y The Warren field Co., Silver- 
smiths, 265 Temple 8t., Portland, Maine 


Something new, 
mnique and not likely 
‘to be duplicated 
VICTOR TELEPHONE INDEX—Ready reference to 
numbers frequently called —24 cards alphabetically arranged in 
nickel-plated holder. Great convenience on every telephone. 
THE VICTOR CARD INDEX CALENDAR —0One card for each 
month— Inserts between months provide one line for each day — 
Holder and base finished in copper oxide. Convenient memoranda 
ofengagements, Especially desirable for the home. 
Hither by mail for $1.00. Both for $1.50, 
Don't delay ordering. Send for Circular. 


VICTOR NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON 
ae eee deat eet 


The | A Wat Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, any 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epach. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. /rite 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


fe : 3 ‘ m 
Mysterious Skull! 2 

Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- Y@v 

‘f some blue light! Funny ghost! price15 cts. & 

|| post-paid. We will send our new illustrated 1} 

|| catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., 

' containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, 

‘| tc. absolutely wrrrEe FOR IT TO-DAY 

THE CREST TRADING CO. 


212 Witmark Building, N. Y. 
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give you the point of view of the outsiders 
who didn’t like him. By April the class was 
pretty evenly divided on the Randolph 

uestion. To half of us he was a rather 

uixotic hero—to the rest a sort of cheap 
poseur. Watkins was untiring in his in- 
nuendoes, and in this he was aided to a 
considerable extent by the bitterness of the 
feeling between North and South. Of 
course, everything possible was being done 
to conciliate the Southern States, and it was 
the aim of the entire North to avert if possi- 
ble an open rupture. At the theatres the 
most popular music was the old Southern 
airs and plantation melodies, and the audi- 
ences conscientiously cheered when Dixie 
was played. Naturally this was vastly 
gratifying to Randolph, who failed, it 
seemed to me, to realize its significance. I 
don’t think that any one really believed 
actual hostilities would occur. 

“Then like a lash across our faces came 
the firmg on Sumter. The whole North 
gasped and then the blood boiled in our 
veins. Right here under these trees the 
war fever burned hottest. 

“That night will never be forgotten by 
the class of 64. A huge gathering of stu- 
dents filled the Yard, lights twinkled in all 
the windows, torches flared here and there 
among the tree trunks, while between 
Stoughton Hall and where Thayer now 
stands, just in front of these very windows, 
the fellows concentrated in a solid mass, 
cheering the Union again and again, and 
flights of rockets burst high above the trees, 
sending down their floating canopies of 
sparks. Into that big elm, out there, some 
of the seniors were hoisting a transparency, 
bearing upon one side the words ‘The 
Constitution and Enforcement of the Laws,’ 
and upon the other ‘Harvard for War.’ 

“‘T was sitting in this window— Randolph 
in that. Perhaps I should have been out on 
the grass shouting with the others, but the 
loneliest fellow in Cambridge was at my 
side. Poor old chap! -No wonder he was 
gloomily silent. Outside the cheering con- 
tinued and the rockets roared away over 
the tops of the old buildings, until the stu- 
dents, forming into an irregular procession, 
marched away singing patriotic airs, some 
to go to their rooms, but most to pass the 
remainder of the evening at the tavern, dis- 
cussing the President’s proclamation. 

“Dick got up quietly and came over to 
the window. ‘Jack,’ he said sadly, ‘the 
game’s about up with me. I can’t stay 
here any longer. Now that war is an actual- 
ity, I must go home, and the sooner the 
better.’ 

“But Virginia hasn’t seceded,’ I an- 
swered, ‘and most likely won’t. If she does 
there will be time enough for you to go.’ 

““Virginia will.secede,’ he replied, ‘and 
blood will be shed in this cursed quarrel 
within two weeks. I can’t stay here when I 
might be at home helping on the cause. I 
shall think you are acting from interested 
motives,’ he added, smiling. 

““What does your mother say?’ 

“«That’s the trouble. She wants me to 
stay.’ 

“T read the letter which he handed me. 
It was plain enough. The good lady desired 
to keep her only son out of harm’s way just 
as long as possible, although through it all 
I could perceive her consciousness of the 
futility of any idea of preventing Randolph 
from taking an active part, in the event of 
the secession of his native State. I urged 
parental duty and the foolishness of taking 
for granted something that might not hap- 
pen at all. He, of course, was keen for 
fighting anyhow, but he was prepared to 
stand by his State’s decision. 

“Of course, you couldn’t blameia woman 
for wanting to keep her only son from 
throwing his lifeaway. From the very first 
I had a presentiment that that was what it 
would amount to, and I was for doing all I 
could to help her carry out her purpose. 

“‘But as the days dragged on it became 
harder and harder to keep Randolph in 
Cambridge. You see, by that time he was 
practically the only Southerner left there, 
and he found himself in a strangely awk- 
ward, not to say painful, position. Even 
some of his friends, while their manner 
toward him remained the same, ceased to 
come as frequently to our room. 

““We kept trying to deceive ourselves all 
along about the seriousness of the crisis. 
None of us did much studying— Randolph, 
none at all. He rode about the country or 
sat in his room reading his last letters from 
the Hall, fretting to get away from Cam- 
bridge. Nor did his continued presence 
pass uncommented upon by the more fiery 
| of our student patriots. 
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As Xmas Gifts 


What more acceptable gift than a watch? 
What more acceptable watch than a New England? New 
England Watches are known the world over and there are 
more New England Watches sold than any other make. Why 
is it? Because they are the ‘*Best Value’’ watches made. 


The watch illustrated above, ‘‘The Ambassador,” is 
one of the most popular sizes made for men. It is thin 
model and a perfect timekeeper. The case is 10 karat, 
gold filled, and the entire watch is guaranteed for twenty 
years. You would be astonished at the price. 


Before you buy a watch—any watch, before you look at watches, before 
you decide definitely on any items of your Christmas list, let us send you 
our booklets. These booklets will tell you all about our watches, the 
prices, etc., and show the many beautiful designs in which New England 
Watches are made. A postal card request will bring these booklets to 
your address free of charge. Mail this postal to-day. The array of watch 
values you will receive will be so tempting that you will want to make 
your Christmas list of nothing but New England Watches. 


The New England Watch Company 


Makers of Complete Watches Only 
34 Maiden Lane New York City 
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This extraordinary offer of Munn & Company is made to new subscribers 


only. It is an opportunity for the readers of this publication to secure 
the Scientific American for one year and any one of these three $1.50 
books for the cost of a year’s subscription to the Scientific American, $3.00. 


Our $4.50 Offer for $3.00 


Take advantage of this offer now. Any one of the three books makes a desirable 
Christmas Gift for any one. Our special Boy’s book is sure to please any boy. 
handsomely bound, 320 pages, 320 illus- 


Scientific American Boy trations. This book is just off the press ; 


Tells how to build Log Cabins, Caves, Straw Huts; How to build Tents, Boats 
and Canoes; Bridge-building, wig-wagging, telegraphing, and a hundred other 


things a boy wants to know. 
contains fifty thousand facts, over 500 pages, fully illus- 


Reference Book trated, colored plates, accurate, up-to-date, complete. 


Any subject can be referred to instantly. 
370 pages, over 300 illustra- 


Home Mechanics for Amateurs tions; a thoroughly practical 


book by the most noted amateur experimenter in America. 


Send us $3.00 to-day and get the Scientific American for one year and any one of the i 
three books mentioned. Don’t forget and thus miss this opportunity. Descriptive 
prospectus of books and sample copies of the Scientific American sent free. 


Munn & Company, 350 Broadway, New York 


DIAMONDS 


Sell THEMSELVES 


any stone that strikes 

your fancy. DON’T 
PAY ANYTHING until 
you're suited. Just ask, and 
we'll send you the stone in any 
style of setting you may select, 
charges paid. 
When it comes, examine it, test itand 
prove it as carefully and painstakingly as WE do 
before we send it out. Make sure that it’s Just as 
represented in every way—even BETTER than you 
expected. Then, if you're thoroughly pleased, pay a 
Fifth of the price down, and the balance in Eight 
Monthly payments. But if the stone is not all you 
expected, even in the smallest particular, send it right 
back and you Owe Us Nothing. That's the 


MARSHALL METHOD 


It means nothing more nor less than square, honest deal- 


; Ja ask us to send you 


ings—a pleased customer every tire or Nothing to Pay. 
The result isa constantly growing army of Satisfied Custom- 
ers, who have implicit confidence in us, and we in them. 
Which of These Shall We Send ? 
See these beauties. Every one in 14K Solid Gold. The 
Diamond is shown Actual Size. Just say 


the word and we'll send the one you select 
without asking fora penny. Each stone is 
a TRUE GEM—absolutely blue white color 
—of unusual brilliancy and fire—not a flaw 
anywhere. You can tell the difference be- 
tween one of these flawless gems and the 
ordinary commercial stones the moment 
you take it in your hands. Write today 
and ask for Catalogue (1200 illustrations) 
and our book “‘ Holiday Suggestions.” 

Here are Prices of the Rings Illustrated 


$94 for ring A, payable $18.80 
down and $9.40 per month; 86 
allcashinten days .... 

$60 forring B,payable$12 down 


and $6 per month; all cashin 55 
tendays . .. 


$37 for ring C, payable $7.40 
down and -7@ per month; 


= 34 
allcashinten days .... 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
W.S. HYDE,JR., Pres’t. H.S.TRUE, Secy. 
101 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


How the Deaf 
Are Made to Hear 


If you_ suffer from defective hearing write to 
George P. Way, of Detroit, who for 25 years was 
so deaf that he was practically cut off from all 
social intercourse with his fellow men. After ex- 
hausting all known devices for the relief of deaf- 
ness and after years of experimenting in order to 
relieve his own case, Mr. Way discovered the 
principle of THE WAY EAR DRUMS. 

Yoday with a pair of 
these drums in his ears 
Mr. Way can hear even 
low whispers. 

Note in the illustra- 
tion its peculiar shape. 

Unless an artificial 
drum has these exact 
curves the sound waves 
are not caught as they 
should be. Note again 
how the drum is _nar- 
rowed down to a small 
tube just where it 
strikes the natural ear 
drum. This intensifies 
the sound waves, carries 
these vibrations right to 
the natural drum and 
makes hearing possible 
even for those who have 
almost entirely lost all sense of Sound. 

Write a frank statement of how you became deaf, how 
long your hearing has been defective and how much 
trouble you have with your ears. Mr. Way, who has been 
deaf himself, will be equally frank with you and will tell 
you whether or not the Way Ear Drums will help you. 
Address your letter personally to GEO. P. WAY,1210 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Showing 
position of 
drum in the 
ear 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Dear Sirs: 305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Please mail me your booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home. 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 


Our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
jw Forms, attached to the legs easily 
and quickly as a garter, fill the 
hollows and make a leg of perfect 
shape. Cannot be detected; easy 
as any garment, impart a style, 
grace and comfort impossible 
otherwise. Two years introduced 
and worn in every country. Our 
testimonials and references will 
convince you. 

Write for beautiful photo illus- 
trated book mailed sealed free. 


The Alison Co. 
Dept. F 2 Buffalo, New York 


Are Your Legs Straight ? 


| been his friends. 
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“Several anonymous letters suggesting 
that his presence in Cambridge was unde- 
sirable had been left at his room, while, 
quite accidentally of course, it frequently 
happened that the sidewalk in front of our 
windows was selected as the forum for ve- 
hement denunciation of the South, of slav- 
ery and slaveholders. Randolph gripped 
his pipe grimly between his teeth and held 
his head higher than ever. Once he actually 
tried to address a meeting in front of the 
post-office on the Inherent Right of Seces- 
sion. But he was groaned down. While 
few of us had been Abolitionists we were 
now all Unionists, and ‘Harvard was for 
war.’ 

** After this experience I noticed a change 
in his demeanor, for there were among that 
shouting, hissing crowd several who had 
Although he must have 
known that Virginia’s supposed loyalty 
was but a pretext on the part of his mother 
to keep him out of danger, his devotion to 


| her was such that he remained without a 


word to bear the whips and scorns of time 
and the humiliation of his position, waiting 
manfully until the official action of the 
government of Virginia should set him free. 

“Tt must have been exquisite torture for 
a chap of his high spirit to be obliged to hear 
his principles and those of his father de- 
nounced on every side, and the South that 
he really loved with all his heart charged 
with treachery and infidelity. 

“Tn those days the top story of Dane was 
used by the upper classmen and the mem- 
bers of the Law School as a debating-hall, 
their discussions being frequently marked 
by personalities and a bitterness of invec- 


1 | tive unparalleled even in the national 


Senate and House of Representatives. 
After the firing upon Sumter these meet- 
ings grew more and more turbulent, and 
were held almost daily. 

“Randolph had at last made up his mind 
that he would wait but a week longer at the 
latest, and had notified his mother of his 
decision. He intended to leave Cambridge 
on the eighteenth of April, and nothing that 
I could say had been able to shake his de- 
termination. I am inclined to believe that 
the action of Virginia on the question of 
secession would not have made any differ- 
ence to him at this time. We had watched 
the departure of the Sixth and Highth 
Massachusetts regiments for Washington, 
and you can easily imagine how irksome his 
enforced inaction must have been. All his 
arrangements had been completed and he 
and Moses were to leave Boston on an early 
morning train for the South. 

“The morning of the seventeenth dawned 
clear and brilliant. I left Dick and Moses 
packing books and dismantling the room, 
and walked across the Yard to a recita- 
tion in Massachusetts Hall. After that I 
remember I attended a lecture in some 
scientific course, chemistry, I believe, in 
University, and about eleven o'clock 
wandered over to the Square to see if there 
were any fresh war bulletins. A group of 
excited people was gathered about the tele- 
graph office gesticulating toward a strip of 
foolscap pasted in the window, and it was 
really unnecessary for me to push my way 
among them and read what was written 
there: ‘Virginia secedes.’ The words had 
almost a familiar look—we had waited for 
them so long. 

“With the intention of telling Randolph 
the news I hurried across the Square. I did 
not get far, however. Just on the other 
side, tethered toa post in front of the door 
of Dane Hall, stood Azam. He whinnied 
when he saw me, for by this time we were 
old friends. His presence there could only 
mean that Dick was inside, and with a 
qualm of apprehension I pushed open the 
door and started up the stairs. From above 
came the hum of voices followed by con- 
fusion and silence. Then as I reached the 
landing I caught the tones of a familiar 
voice—Randolph’s—and hurrying up the 
flight leading to the second story breath- 
lessly opened the door into the hall. It was 
packed with students and hot almost to 
suffocation, while the grins on most of the 
faces of those near me showed plainly the 
state of their feelings toward the speaker. 

‘In the middle of the room, in a sort of 
cleared space, stood Randolph, dressed with 
his customary braggadocio in riding-boots, 
spurs and gauntlets. Whip and hat lay 
before him upon the floor. The crowd were 
jeering, and his face was flushed with an 
angry red—a thing I’d never seen before. 

“*Virginia has seceded,’ he shouted, 
challenging the whole room with a defiant 
glance. ‘I thank God for it! Had she re- 
mained three days longer in the Union I 
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The Door which 
Everybody 
Wants to Enter 


Is opened for the people by only 
one Insurance Company — the LIFE- 
INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 


Membership in the Club will bring you abso- 
lutely secure old-line life-insurance at low rates, 
with the assurance of careful and economical 
management, 

Your premiums may be deposited with the 
Club in small monthly sums—a most convenient 
and easy way of insuring. 

The Club has a representative and high- 
class body of policyholders (men and women) 
throughout the country. 


The Club issues all the approved forms of 


policies, and gives special and courteous atten- 
tion to every one who writes for information. 

The Club has no agents; no branch offices; 
no expensive methods. Its aim and purpose is 
to save every possible dollar for the policy- 
holder. 

Membership and insurance are arranged 
direct with the applicant—dy mail only. You 
select your policy in the quiet of your own 
home, without having to dicker with an insur- 
ance agent. This is the only really agreeable 
way to arrange insurance. It is a triumph of 
convenience and economy. 


Write at once for information while you have the necessary 
health, 

In your first letter please DO NOT FAIL to answer the; two 
following questions’: 


1st. What is your occupation ? 
2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 


Every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,— Clergymen, 
Doctors, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, Merchants, Salesmen, 
Farmers, Housewives, Stenographers, Nurses, etc., are invited to 
promptly answer this announcement. 

When you write kindly mention THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT, and we shall be pleased to send you a free subscription to 


i] 


“The LICNY DIAL,” a bright little magazine for men and women ; 


who appreciate economy in life-insurance. 


LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF 


NEW YORK 


(Section S. P.) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘DirEcTIONS 
**Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
PEARLINE 
ds; rinse thoroughly 
I in agi ae 
ring dry; pull an 
Fahake sell and they 
will keep soft with- 
out shenkin : 
RY IN WARM 


SEVENTH SUC- 99 Incandescent 

CESSFUL YEAR ee S U N Gasoline LAM P 
with its beautiful fixtures and glassware for the ornamentation as well as 
the BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION (100 candle power) of homes, halls, 
stores, churches, etc. 


Makes the electric light look yellow and pale, yet it 
Saves the Eyes and Saves Money 


Costs less than kerosene and is as safe as a candle (conforms to 1n- 
surance underwriters’ rules). Write for our catalogue and Liberal 

Terms to Agents. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 910, Canton,O0. Licensee of the Campbell patent. 


Branch supply depots in all larger cities. 


ST LIGHT .4 


Produces a powerful, white, steady light, brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene and absolutely 
safe. Makes and burns its own gas at a cost of 2c per week. 


No Grease, No Smoke, No Dirt, No Odor 


Over 100 different styles every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio, 
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Sensible 


Christmas 
Gifts 
For $2.50 


Why not give your friends 
THE SaTuRDAY EVENING 
Post for Christmas ? 


For $2.50 you can 
renew your own sub- 
scription. Subscribe 
for a friend. Have 
your choice of any one 
of the six $1.50 novels 
named below. 


The only conditions are that 
one of the subscriptions be a 
new one; that both be sent 
at the same time, and that 
you ask for the particular 
book you want. 

The first number of a gift 
subscription will be mailed in 
time so that it will reach the 
recipient on Christmas Day. 


When requested, a beau- 
tiful Leyendecker Christmas 
Card, bearing your name, 
will be mailed to your friend 
without additional charge. 


We do not give presents or pre- 
miums as an inducement to subscribe, 
but we shall be glad thus to recognize 
your courtesy in enabling some friend 
to join our subscription list with you 
at this special price. Remember, at 
least one of the two subscriptions must 
be new, that the book must be re- 
quested when the order is sent, and 
that both subscriptions must be sent 
together. 


The Books Offered are: 


1. The Masquerader 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


2. The Crossing 

By Winston Churchill. 
3. Beverly of Graustark 

By George B. McCutcheon 
4. Old Gorgon Graham 

By George Horace Lorimer 
5. The Sea-Wolf 

By Jack London 


6. The Prodigal Son 
By Hall Caine 


These are all among the most suc- 
cessful and best-selling books of to-day. 
The publishers’ price of each is $1.50. 


* 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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should have felt my native State humili- 
ated. She has been the last to take up the 
sword against oppression. Now may she 
be the last to lay it down. For the last dec- 
ade the rights of Virginia and of the South 
have been trampled under foot. She has 
borne slander and insult. She has bowed to 
an unlawful interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and unjust administration of the laws. 
She has seen her lawful property snatched 
from her outstretched hands. They tell me 
she has rebelled —I rejoice that Virginia has 
resisted! Who dares say that a sovereign 
State, who by her assent alone was joined to 
a union of other States, has not the right to 
separate herself from them when such a 
partnership has become intolerable!’ 

““He was being continually interrupted 
by hisses and groans and sarcastic com- 
ments from all sides, but he continued 
unabashed : 

“““ Do you realize that you who once threw 
off the yoke of England have yourselves 
become oppressors and are trampling the 
sacred rights of others wantonly under 
foot? That you have become destroyers 
of liberty? Virginia!—Virginia! eis 
voice broke. Absurdly theatrical as it 
all was, I believe he had some of the fellows 
with him. Then Watkins shouted: 

““*She is a traitor!’ 

“““That’s a lie!’ replied the orator fiercely. 

“T never quite knew how Watkins had 
the nerve, but I suppose he thought that 
Randolph was down and out, and he may 
have really believed that poor Dick was 
just a swaggering braggart, after all. Any- 
how, before any of us realized what had 
happened, he had sprung forward and 
struck Randolph in the face with his cap, 
exclaiming : 

“<Take that, you reb!’ 

“‘An extraordinary stillness fell upon 
us. I thought fora moment that Randolph 
would fall, for he turned deathly pale and 
his hands twitched as if he were going to 
have an epileptic fit. Heswayed, recovered 
himself, tried to speak, choked, and finally 
said in a hoarse whisper: 

*“*T suppose you understand what that 
means?’ 

“Then, in the silence, he stooped, picked 
up his whip and hat, and looking straight 
before him strode out of the hall. I followed 
automatically. 

“The doorjbehind us shut out a tremen- 
dous roar of laughter, in which could be 
distinguished cries of ‘ You’re done for now, 
Watkins!’ ‘Better make your will, old 
chap!’ We were hardly clear of the build- 
ing before the whole meeting adjourned 
with a rush, pounding down the stairs with 
such impetuosity that it is a wonder they 
didn’t carry the rickety structure along 
with them. 

“Shades of John Harvard and Cotton 
Mather! A duel was to be fought in Har- 
vard College! The rumor flew from the 
college pump to the tavern; it sprang from 
lip to lip—from window to window; 
sneaked by professors’ houses in silence; 
and burst into garrulity upon the steps of 
Hollis and Stoughton. If you had asked 
one from the jocular groups gathered in 
front of the different buildings and upon 
the gravel paths what was to pay, he would 
probably have replied with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘Virginia has seceded.’ 

“‘T must confess to you that I felt like a 
fool. It was the same feeling that I had 
experienced in a lesser degree when my 
cavalier had kissed the hand of old Mrs. 
Podridge, but now it was clear I was play- 
ing Sancho Panzain earnest. I had followed 
Dick to the room and pleaded with him in 
vain. He was impervious to argument. 
There could be only one thing done under 
the circumstances. There was no question 
aboutit atall. He failed utterly to compre- 
hend, or at ‘any rate pretended to, my 
alleged attitude in the case. Why hadn’t 
he thrashed Watkins then and there? Sim- 
ply because by so doing he’d have made 
himself nothing more or less than a common 
brawler. It was not a case of a street fight, 
but of insulting a man’s honor. 

“Of course I might have thrown him over. 
But somehow I couldn’t leave Randolph 
to face the music all alone, and I knew well 
enough that laughter would be far harder 
for him to bear than the actual hatred or 
disapproval of his associates. And then 
he was going away the following morning 
and I might never see him again. 

“‘T’d hoped, and in fact expected, that 
Watkins would laugh in my face when I 
submitted Randolph’s challenge. It would 
have been quite in keeping with the fel- 
low’s character and past performances, but 
he took the wind entirely out of my sails by 
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AUTOMATI 


That’s what he will say if 
he finds an Iver Johnson 
Revolver among his Christ- 
mas gifts. 

No home is safe without a revolver, but the revolver itself must be safe — 
and the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is the ov/y one which has our 
patented safety lever, making it perfectly safe. With the Iver Johnson you can 


“Hammer the Hammer” 


That is because the revolver hammer never touches the firing-pin. There 
is always a space between them which can be filled only by the safety lever. 
This safety lever cannot possibly come up into place (letting the revolver 
hammer hit the firing-pin) unless the trigger has been actually pulled. 

You can take a /oaded Iver Johnson Revolver and throwit half a block over 
the pavement, kick it, pound it on the table, hammer the hammer—there is 


No Fear of Accidental Discharge 


It can’t go off unless you pull the trigger. No other revolver ever made has 
this feature. And it never fails when wanted. Itis reliable to the last degree. 
Let us send you our free booklet ‘*Shots.’’ I[t hits the mark on the revolver 


question, proving the accuracy and reliability of the Iver Johnson Revolver with full 
details. 


We will send it gladly, and our handsome illustrated catalogue with it. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Be sure 
our name is on the barrel and the ow/’s head ou the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS and CYCLE WORKS, 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles 
99 Chambers Street and Single Barrel Shotguns 


Accidental 
Discharge 


' Fashion’s Latest Triumph 


The fall styles are masterpieces of designing 
and of constructive quality. Noothermakeso 
clearly defines the line of fashion’s command, 

And this is reinforced by the Dictator superb, 
comfortable fit and the elevated character of 
thematerialand workmanship. Menof particular 
habits in dress, who demand the quality, style and 
appearance of high priced custom shoes are wear- 


STYLE B.7 


GUN METAL ing the “Dictator” at $3.00-$3.50. Unparalleled 

CALF manufacturing facilities make this possible to 

BLUCHER the wearer of the Dictator. 

MEDIUM Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. If he 

SOLE foesnit carry them, give us his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. You want the best. You are 

Poel entitled to the best. You get it in-Dictator. 
NOTE — Our Fall and Winter book of correct shoe 

REGULAR styles for every occasion is now ready. A postal 

HEEL brings it to you. Write today. 


Dealers —Write for Our Agency Proposition 


ne HAVERHILL MASS. 
THIS AD IS WORTH 5 cents 


Cut it out; take it to your grocer; he will give you 
a5c Wiggle-Stick FREE. We will give one free 
to every woman in America to convince 
her it is the best and most 
convenient form of 


Wash Blue 


Won’t freeze, break, spill 
nor spot clothes. Once 
used always used. 


To the 
GROCER: 


We will redeem this in 


cash through your jobber, or 

direct, for its face value of 5c if 

received by you in payment for a 5c Wiggle- 
Stick, or in half payment for a 10c stick. 


LAUNDRY BLUE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Capital, $750,000.00. References — Dun’s or Bradstreet’s.) 
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A Christmas 
Morning Surprise 


Can anything so delight the hearts of boys and 
girls as a Studebaker “‘Junior’’ wagon? Why not 
let this splendid child’s gift make a memorable 
Christmas in your home? It will be memorable for 
you as well as for the youngsters, for your heart 
will thrill as you hear the joyous exclamations 
when the wagon is discovered Christmas morning. 

‘Lhe Studebaker “Junior” is not a toy—it is 
strong and durable—the finest miniature wagon 
in the market. It is built after the style of the 
regular Studebaker — oak frame, farm wagon gear- 
ing with bent hounds and adjustable reach, all 
parts strongly ironed and braced, welded tires, 
staggered spokes, hub boxes and caps, oak shafts 
(or pole if desired), handsomely painted throughout, 
Call on your Studebaker agent or order direct, 


} Price $10.00 


Write for our beautiful new “Studebaker 
Junior” wagon booklet. 


Studebaker Brothers Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


P.S. Any first-class Toy Dealer will order 
one for you, if you so desire, 


There are at least 100,000 books now in print that we can supply 
you at wholesale prices. Our Bargain Catalogue of Library 
and Holiday books and English Importations at discounts 
ranging all the way up to 75 per cent. sent free on application. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them; the eloquent 
Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 


to a Dog, and “A Yellow Dog’s “““Coffee’s_ ready,’ The National Organization of Brain Brokers yo 1 
Rovedone ieaer + Semgee nossa ‘Look out, Marse Curtis, it’s hot.’ He laid a 


Weill send youall of the above for 
10c just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies, Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO, 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


We will teach you the business, beginning 
to end, if you start with our straight-bred 
Homer stock. We sell only properly-mated 
pairs; matings guaranteed. Our squabs are 
fancy and bring top prices. Visitors invited to ¢ 
inspect plant and stock of 11,000 Homers. Our [5 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
tells all the facts about this fascinating industry; 
write for a copy at once— IT IS FREE. 

ATLANTIC SQUAB CO.,Box 0, Da Costa,N.J. 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Can earn your 
board if desired.40-page book about 
ws it Free, We pay railroad fare. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 33 years.) 


Life Producers 


: — 4 chill was creeping through my body. My ‘ : F : 4) 
LIFE PRESERVE T Weft; | arm trembled and Randolph felt it. This car won the prize for its class in the New York 
po ain SERVERS . poe “Dear me, Jack,’ he cried as we passed . 


The only machines that rival the mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
FREE. Booklet, “ Proper Care and Feeding Small Chicks, 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10c. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Department 548 Des Moines, lowa. 


4» POULTRY PROFITS 


There is big money in poultry if you 
w start right. Our new 128-page book 
**POULTRY FOR PROFIT ”’ 
tells how we built, from a small start, the 
largest pure-bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
7? plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all supplies. 
We'’llstart you right. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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the gravity with which he listened to what 
I had to say, and unhesitatingly chose 
‘mstols at twenty paces.’ Up tothat time I’d 
felt merely that Dick had made an ass of 
himself and had rather unnecessarily 
dragged me into it, but now the other aspect 
of the thing—that I might become the 
accessory to a homicide—caused me a feel- 
ing of revolt against having anything to do 
with the affair. 

“¥ completed my arrangements with 
Watkins’ second, a fellow named Scott, as 

uickly as possible, leaving to him most of 
the details. And then Dick and I took a 
long ride together in the country, supping 
at a farmhouse and not reaching home until 
after nine o’clock. 

“Randolph roused me from fitful slum- 
bers early next morning by holding the 
lamp to my face, and I saw that he was fully 
dressed. ~ . 

“You haven’t been to bed at all!’ I cried 
in reproach. 

““*T had no time. I’ve been writing,’ he 
replied, ashe replaced the lamp in the study. 
A dim suggestion of the dawn came through 
the windows, and the complete silence was 
broken only by the snapping of the fire 
which Moses had kindled and over which he 
was boiling coffee. While I hurried into my 
clothes Dick reéntered my room with a 
pecs, in his hand and sat down upon the 

ed. 

“““Jack,’ said he cheerily enough, ‘of 
course there’s no use disguising things. 
The beggar may wing me, and if anything 
happens I want you to take this to my 
mother. I’d like you to have the horses and 
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largest manufacturing companies. 


for a bookkeeper and general 
$ I ,000 officeman. Must be'thoroughly 


familiar with up-to-date methods and able to 
take charge of office in absence of manager. 


A Bull Market! 


Unparalleled Prosperity 


has raised a call in every kind of 
work for more men and better men. 

Quotations on ability average 
third higher than ten years ago—they are still going up. JY 
$1,000 — $3,000—$5,000 and more bid today by 3,291 
employers for high-grade Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 


a 
Technical men. 

Mr. Employee, now is the time to sell ability. Read a few 
of the offers which we have listed: 
$5 000 for an executive man of broad 

? experience to take charge of 
the sales department of one of the country’s 

ra | 
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December 2, 19 


for a superintendent to take 
$3,500 charge of DEE manufacturing 
heavy machinery. This offer is from a widely- 
known company and the salary named is one 
a starting figure. 


for a salesman thoroughly ex- 
D2. 500 perienced in electrical manu- 
facturing line. Must be a technical graduate 
and a man who can carry through big deals. 


—and Jim. You'll see that Moses gets $ 1,500 fora mechanical draftsman with $ 1,200 ‘or: first-class window dresser 

baek, won’t you? ? 9 experience on gas engine work, 9 and card writer. Must bea man 

prey 4 Py r A permanent position offering the right man of ideas. One with experience in large shoe 
Oh, Dick! I almost sobbed. Of first class opportunity for advancement. or department store preferred. 


course I’ll do exactly as you say, but it’s 
not too late, and perhaps Watkins will apol- 
ogize or agree to fight it out with fists. 
What’s the use of shooting at each other?’ 
““You can’t understand!’ he sighed. 
‘Well, here’s the packet. Don’t forget 
now.’ He began to whistle Dixie and oil 
his pistols. Two years later I learned that 
his father had been killed in a duel at Pax- 
ton Court House. 
announced Moses. 


two smoking cups upon the table, and Dick 
poured a finger of brandy into each. 

““To the cause!’ said he with a gay 
laugh. - 

“““To the cause!’ cried I. 

‘And we drained them—each to his own. 

“From a distant steeple came three 
widely separated and mournful notes. 

““We must be off!’ exclaimed Dick, 
throwing on his greatcoat. ‘Have the 
horses at the bridge, Moses, in twenty min- 
utes.’ 

“He thrust his pistol under one arm and 
linking the other into mine led me into the 
Yard. A cold mist hung over the lawn and 
the red buildings looked black in the vague 
light. A silence as of the grave was every- 
where. At certain angles the windows 
looked out like blank, whitish, dead faces. 

“On a morning like this,’ remarked 
Dick, ‘my great-aunt Shirley should be 
about. Joyful, isn’t it?’ 

“T was in no mood for joking. Already 
the effect of the brandy had vanished and a 


out into the Square, ‘this will never do. 
Cheer up, man! Ague is contagious at this 
hour of the morning.’ 

“‘T made a heroic effort to restrain the 
dance of my muscles. Our steps made a 
loud rattling on the cobblestones of the 
Square, but we met no one and were soon 
well on our way totheriver. As we trudged 
along the sky grew lighter, and crossing the 
bridge I noticed that the roofs of old Cam- 
bridge showed black against the whiteness 
of the dawning. Everywhere the mist cov- 
ered the downs with a thick mantle, and a 
light breeze had sprung up, which set it 
drifting and swirling fantastically. The 
creaking of the draw was the only sound in 
the heavy silence, save the lapping of the 
water against the sunken piles, and behind 


will gladly advise you without charge. 
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downs, and the mist thinned as the day 
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river. 
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dolph. 
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fields. No note of bird added touch of life 
to the gray scene, and the three dim shapes 
before us seemed more like phantoms than 
fellow-creatures. Although warm from 
our half-mile walk, a cold perspiration broke 
out all over my body and I once more lost 
control of my muscles. Indeed, had not 
Dick pulled me somewhat roughly on I 
doubt if my legs could have held me up, so 
intense was my fear of what was coming. 
“Scott, as we approached, came to meet 
us, and without further formality paced off 
the distance. Then, quite as if it were a 
common affair with him, he examined the 
priming of our pistols and offered them to 
meforselection. Itook one, almost dropping 
it in my nervousness, and passed the weapon 
to Dick, who pressed my hand for amoment 
before relinquishing it. Hardly a word had 
been spoken, and before I knew it the two 
were in their places. The spot chosen was 
in a bend of the sluggish river, and at this 
point the mist had entirely blown away. 
Each raised his pistol and took aim, just as 
the first claret streaks of dawn shot up into 
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unemotionally. 
““The doctor placed his hand to the heart 
of the man on the ground. Then he an- 
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“‘T don’t know exactly what happened 
after that. I think I fainted, for I havea 
dim recollection of some one thrusting a 
handkerchief strong with ammonia into 
my face. But the first thing I rightly recol- 
lect is striding hand in hand with Randolph 
over the downs toward the bridge, where 
Moses was in waiting with the two horses. 

‘‘T was conscious of a hurried parting 
with Dick, of his saying that of course he 
could never come back, and that I must not 
think the less of him for what he had done, 
and that we must never forget one another. 
And then he leaped on Azam’s back and 
galloped away in the direction of Boston 
with Moses riding hard behind him, just as 
the sun burst red above the roofs of 
Harvard College through the mist. 

“‘T stood there for a moment and then I 
ran, ran anywhere, until I thought that I 
should drop; until the pain in my side 
seemed eating me up; and when I really 
came to my senses I found myself wander- 
ing on the high road hard by Lexington. I 
sneaked into the back door of a farmhouse 
and asked for some milk and bread, but the 
woman refused me and, I thought, looked 
at me with suspicion. Probably they were 
already arranging for my arrest and a war- 
rant had been issued. Visions of a trial as 
an accessory for murder in the Hast Cam- 
bridge court house, and of a judge with a 
black cap—a hanging judge—nearly crazed 
me with apprehension. But I had only 
myself to blame. I could have prevented 
it. He could not have fought alone. And I 
remember feeling rather sorry for Watkins 
—that he hadn’t been such a bad fellow, 
after all. I lay under a tree most of the 


| afternoon, and I can’t say which emotion 
| was uppermost, fear or regret. 


It never 

entered my mind that I should eseape with 

anything less than a long term in State’s 
rison. 

“Tt came back to me again and again 
throughout that interminable afternoon, 
how, as I was hurrying with Dick across the 
downs after the fatal shot, and the sun had 
jumped above the roofs before us, I had 
turned for an instant and seen the doctor 
and Scott still bending over Watkins’ body. 
Then, somehow realizing that flight was 
impossible, and feeling so utterly wretched 
that I cared nothing for what became of 
me, I begged a lift from a passing teamster 
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most of the way back to Cambridge, and 
shortly after nine o’clock stealthily entered 
the College Yard. The dismantled room 
opened bare and empty like a sepulchre 
before me, and in its gravelike silence my 
steps echoed harshly as I crossed the floor 
and threw myself upon the window-seat. 
With a rush the vanished happiness of our 
life together came over me. Never had 
any days been half so sweet as those we had 
passed in this very room. And now he had 
fled—a murderer—leaving me, his accom- 
plice, to face the consequences alone. 

“Presently a group of fellows came 
strolling up the walk and seated them- 
selves upon the step by the window, where 
Dick and I had always sat. I resented their 
presence, for it only served to heighten my 
desolation. One of them was evidently 
telling a funny story. For a moment or 
two I purposely paid no attention; then 
like a douche of cold water I recognized 
the voice. The revulsion of feeling almost 
sickened me. 

““Ves,’ the jubilant Watkins was say- 
ing, ‘didn’t I always say he was an ass? 
Why, the trick would’ve been impossible 
on any less of a fool. Curtis can’t be much 
better. When the pistols were produced 
Scott merely turned his back and had no 
difficulty in reloading them with graphite 
bullets, for the mist was pretty thick, and 
he says Curtis was shivering like a wet dog. 
All I had to do was a little play-acting and, 
while I assure you it is easier to play dead 
than to play doctor, Hunt carried out his 
part to perfection. In fact, the whole thing 
went off like a full-dress rehearsal. Ran- 
dolph must be half-way to Virginia by this 
time. I reckon they’ll make him Colonel 
of a regiment when they hear he’s killed a 
Yankee in a duel!’”’ 

Mr. Curtis spoke with a shade of asperity 
in his voice, and from where I sat I could 
see disappointment in Ralph’s face. 

‘Why go further?” continued Mr. Curtis. 
“‘T brazened it out as best I could and de- 
nounced the whole wretched performance 
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as a piece of unmitigated cowardice which 
should brand Watkins forever as unworthy 
the society of self-respecting men. The 
College as a whole, however, did not take 
that position, although I never suffered 
very heavily for my part in the HN igai 

‘“And now, boys, you’ve had the whole 
story, and you know, in part at least, some- 
thing of what Randolph was like.”’ 

“T bet I know that Watkins!” ex- 
claimed Ralph. ‘‘ Was his name Samuel J. 
Watkins? ‘There’s a fellow in our class 
named Samuel J. Watkins, Jr. He makes 
me tired. Sometimes his father comes out 
to see him—an old fellow with bedspring 
whiskers. He looks just mean enough to 
put up a trick like that.” 

“That was Watkins’ name,’ admitted 
Mr. Curtis. ‘‘But he wasn’t a bad fellow, 
after all, and later we became good friends.” 
He took out his watch. ‘‘Heavens, it’s 
half-past twelve! And to think I’ve been 
sitting here, the night before one of your 
examinations probably, dreaming away 
three hours and a half and boring you chaps 
to death. I had no idea it was so late.” 

“Tam awfully glad you did,”’ said Ralph. 
“‘T tell you we don’t have men like that 
nowadays. At least I don’t know of any. 
But what became of him—afterward ?”’ 

“Dick got it at Antietam!’ he answered. 

Both of us felt very much embarrassed. 
But then, as Mr. Curtis lit another cigar, 
picked up his hat and cane, and held out his 
hand, Ralph’s insatiable curiosity got the 
better of him. 

““And Moses—was that he with you to- 
day at the Memorial service? Wesaw you, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Curtis. ‘‘After Mrs. 
Randolph’s death Moses came North to live 
with me.” 

I thought. Ralph had gone far enough, 
but I was rather glad afterward that, as 
he took our guest’s hand in parting, he 
said impulsively: 

“T think Mr. Randolph was a splendid 
gentleman!” 


“Uncle Remus’ and the President 


R. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
“Uncle Remus,’ has come forth 
from the ‘‘Sign of the Wren’s Nest’’ for 
the first time into the light of personal 
publicity, and he admits he rather likes it. 
It all came about in this way: Mrs. Roose- 
velt .accompanied the President on his 
Southern tour as far as Roswell, Georgia, 
where he went to visit the home of his 
mother. It was Mrs. Roosevelt’s intention 
then to return to Washington, but the 
ladies of Atlanta insisted that she should 
at least visit that city with her husband. 
She hesitated. Could she meet and chat 
with ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” whose quaint stories 
had so delighted herself and her children? 
Though her time was short in Atlanta, 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s desire for a chat with 
“Uncle Remus” was abundantly gratified. 
The guests were dispersing and Mrs. 
Roosevelt was preparing to depart to catch 
her train for Washington. 

“But you are going to the luncheon and 
meet Mr. Roosevelt, are you not?’’ she 
asked, as Mr. Harris said good-by. 

“No, I am sorry that I cannot,” Mr. 
Harris replied. He had received an invita- 
tion to attend the President’s luncheon, 
but, with his customary modesty, had 
declined. 

“But you must,” insisted Mrs. Roose- 
velt. ‘‘His visit to Atlanta will be a disap- 
pointment to him unless he meets ‘Uncle 
Remus.’ ”’ 

Under the force of this appeal Mr. Harris 
relented and said he would go and shake 
hands with the President. From the man- 
sion he went to the Piedmont Driving Club 
where the luncheon was given, as quietly 
as he had gone to the reception. There he 
was introduced to President Roosevelt. 

“My visit to Atlanta would have been 
incomplete without meeting you,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The President forgot the presence of 
others around him for a time and entered 
enthusiastically into a chat with Mr. Harris 
upon literary topics. His attention was at 
last attracted by the voice of Governor 
Terrell, saying: 

“Tt is time to go to luncheon.”’ 

Mr. Harris quietly turned to go, but es- 
cape was not so easy. 

“All right, but I cannot go without this 
man,” the President replied, and, placing 
his arm around Mr. Harris, he pulled the 
author along almost by force to the table 


and made him take a seat opposite. There 
the President and Mr. Harris continued 
their discussion. 

The luncheon over, it was time for the 
impromptu speaking of the occasion. No 
doubt fearing that some one, unaware of his 
retiring disposition, would insist upon his 
making a speech, Mr. Harris quietly arose 
to go just as the toastmaster was about to 
introduce the distinguished guest, and had 
almost reached the door when the Presi- 
dent, rising in his seat, cried: 

“Stop that man! Bring him back!” 

Governor Terrell and Senator Clay were 
on their feet in an instant and had Mr. 
Harris, one by each arm. He submitted 
meekly, for there was no escape, and took 
the seat next to President Roosevelt. 

It was then that President Roosevelt, 
having been introduced by Colonel John 
Temple Graves, almost in the beginning of 
his speech, said: 

“Now, I am going to very ill repay the 
courtesy with which I have been greeted by 
causing for a minute or two acute discom- 
fort to a man of whom I am very fond— 
‘Uncle Remus.’ Presidents may come and 
Presidents may go, but ‘Uncle Remus’ 
stays put. Georgia has done a great many 
things for the Union, but she has never 
done more than when she gave Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris to American literature. 
Where Mr. Harris seems to me to have done 
one of his greatest services is that he has 
written what exalts the South in the mind 
of every man who reads it, and yet what 
has not even a flavor of bitterness toward 
any other part of the Union. There is not 
an American anywhere who can read Mr. 
Harris’ stories—I am not speaking at the 
moment of his wonderful folk tales, but of 
his stories—who does not rise up a better 
citizen for having read them; who does 
not rise up with a more earnest desire to 
do his part in solving American problems 
aright.” 

Back at the ‘‘Sign of the Wren’s Nest”’ 
that evening the incidents of the day were 
all reviewed, and Mr. Harris was made to 
tell his family all that had happened. 

“And your first public appearance, did 
you enjoy it?” he was asked. 

“T liked it very much,” he replied with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘I liked it so much that 
I think I shall go again, but I believe I will 
wait until another President comes to 
Atlanta.” 
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lasts longest and costs least for sone 


It lasts longest because the coating is evenly dis 
tributed, not heavy here and light there — because 
it is not coated by the acid process, but with pure 
Palm Oil—and because we sell nothing but 
*‘ prime ”’ or perfect sheets. 3 

These plates are the output of our own works — 
and this means everything that stands for quality 
in Roofing Tin. 

Tell your architect, builder, or roofer you must | 
have “ Merchant's Old Method '"’— our free book 
“Roofing Rules A” tells why itwill pay you toinsist. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO 


Successor to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc, | 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Kansas 4 
City, Denver. 
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the ‘‘Star'' Ventilator, 
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Established in 1789. 
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$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days fre! 
2 g an Investment of $135.! 


is the result of the operation of 
of our Box Ball Alleys in Sulliva 


} : (PATENTED) 
Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUS 
with small capital. BOX BALL is the NEW Bowling Game. 
a gambling device. It is for amusement and physical exercis 
liberally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants, och 
mechanics, teachers, in fact all classes of both sexes play | 
Ball. Nearly 2500 Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feet long. Portable. 
pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. Be first 
in your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indiana 
29 The latest, fum 


‘‘The Shadow-Circus,”’ The latest, Ont 


Game ever invented. Something absolutely new for enter) 
ing an evening company. Price $2. Send for descriptive circ) 


The Home Game Company, 134 Highland Ave., B y 


Thousand . 
Little Gifts 


are a thousand times better than one big gift, because 
they make a thousand happy instead of one, and show 
the big heart with room enough for all. Give little 
gifts to everyone this Christmas-tide. 


What better little gift can kind thought conjure than 


NABISCO wairis 


those incomparable Confections with the freshness of 
an unpicked rose, the subtle sweetness of the wild 
bees’ honey, that gently feast us with their charm and 
linger in the memory when prosaic things have passed. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS now come to 
us in ten cent tins, adorned for Christmas Giving with 
a pretty holly band. A kindly gift indeed, for young 
and old. Mail them—send them everywhere with 
your good wishes. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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on the tree; then Kodak pictures of the tree; pictures of the 4 
baby, of grandmother, of the Christmas house party—all help | 
to keep green the Christmas memories. | 4 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00 
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of Grace 


A Waterman’s Ideal writes as freely as Christmas cheer flows from a happy heart. 
Filled in a trice, cleaned in a jiffy; it never tires, floods or fails. 

Don’t fail of the genuine. Find “‘Ideal’ stamped in globe on holder. 

Prices in vulcanized rubber $2.50 and upward; with gold bands, in plain, chased or 
ribbed designs, at $3.50 and upward. Carried in stock and sold by most dealers. 


| 
\ y L. E. Waterman Co., 


LG a VOLT". . 173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago. 
138 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 

136 St. James St., Montreal. 
8 School St., Boston. 
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4 YW Solid |4-kt.Gold Clips, 
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i This building, containing the Executive Offices 
| and Motor Factory, is the newest addition to the 
| plant of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Ya OUND is least understood of all 
the things which have baffled 
the brains of science. It is 
known that sound consists of 
vibrations or waves of air of 
eee greater density than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, radiating from a 
common center of agitation like the con- 
centric wavelets caused by dropping a 
‘pebble into a pool. But the laws which 
govern the vibrations and the exceptions 
under which they are modified have re- 
mained one of the inscrutable mysteries of 
nature. If an architect be asked to build 
-an auditorium in which speech or music can 
_be heard to advantage he does not know how 
to go about it. The auditorium when com- 
pleted may have good acoustic properties or 
very bad; it is alla matter of luck. At Wood- 
' side and at Willow Grove Park in the suburbs 
of Philadelphia there are two band shells iden- 
tical in size and design, planned by one 
architect and built of like material by the 
“same carpenter. In one the acoustics are 
superb; in the other atrocious. 
-- But inventive genius has at last stumbled 
upon a clue which promises to lead to the 
solution of the mystery of sound. 
_ The clue is the talking machine. 
_ Itis as true as it is paradoxical that while 
the evolution of the talking machine is lead- 
ing to a comprehension of the laws of acous- 
tics that evolution has been possible only 
through a working knowledge of these same 
laws. Emil Berliner, the telephone inventor, 
_ Cleared the way for achievement about twelve 
years ago when he produced a queer contriv- 
ance which he called the ‘‘ gramophone,’’ 
that possessed the remarkable power of 
teceiving sounds and repeating them again 
at the will of the operator. A lively imagi- 
nation could even fancy that it recognized in 
the gramophone record the particular voice 
which had made the sounds. 
_ Eldridge R. Johnson, of Philadelphia, saw 
that Berliner’s gramophone contained the 
vital principle through which alone the per- 
fect talking machine could be produced. He 
also saw, or thought he saw, great commer- 
Cial possibilities in the idea. So he pur- 
chased Berliner’s patents, and with Leon F. 
Douglas, his brilliant Vice President, set to 
_Work to develop the talking machine. Possi- 
_ bly if he had realized the magnitude of the 
_ difficulties he was to encounter he might have 
left the undertaking to some one else. 
Berliner had started in the right direction 
by evolving the theory that the right way to 
make a talking-machine record was on a flat 
disk instead of on a cylinder, because the 
stylus which writes the sound waves can only 
move up and down, or in and out of a cyl- 
‘inder. The deeper the stylus goes into the 
¢ylinder the greater the resistence it meets, 
So that there is always a tendency to cut short 
notes of a certain kind with the inevitable 
—-Tesult that they are imperfectly rendered. 
On the other hand, a stylus which has only to 
Swing from side to side has perfectly free 
play, for it meets exactly the same degree of 
_tesistence at every part of its movement. 
_ The laterally-moving stylus is thus able to 
mecord all shades of all tones with equal 
facility. 
S Perhaps this may be clearer if it be borne 
mind that when sound is recorded by a 
king machine the vibrations are caught in 
a bell-mouthed horn and poured through its 
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6 Photographic Enlargement of Victor Disk i Caricature of Caruso drawn by himself singing to a ; 
Sound Waves. F Victor Talking Machine. 


little end, like water through a funnel, into 


a round box, the size of a five-cent box of 
blacking, filled with air. The outer lid of 
the box is a diaphragm of mica but 4-1000 of 
an inch thick, or about the thickness of a 
sheet of writing-paper. Attached to the cen- 
ter of this diaphragm by a dainty dab of ce- 
ment is a delicately adjusted needle or stylus. 
When a sound wave is poured through the 
receiving horn against the cushion of air the 
diaphragm and the stylus attached to it are 
caused to vibrate in exact accord with the 
wave. The vibrations of the stylus are traced 
upon a plastic disk which revolves at a fixed 
speed in contact with its point, making an 
irregular spiral line. When the disk is filled 
with this spiral record it is called a ‘‘ master 
record.’’ It is hardened by a secret process, 
after which endless copies may be taken from 
it by another secret process. When one of 
these copies is placed in a talking machine and 
the stylus is caused to retrace the spirals, it 
vibrates exactly the same number of times per 
second as it did in making the lines. These 
vibrations are communicated through the dia- 
phragm to the air cushion, thus repeating the 
sounds which were poured into the horn. 
Why? Well, some day after they have learned 
a great deal more about acoustics than any one 
now knows, perhaps the talking-machine 
experts may find out. 

Meanwhile the above greatly enlarged 
photograph of a small section of a talking- 
machine record, which shows all that the 
inexperienced eye can hope to see of the 
mysterious tracings, may be found interesting. 
Those simple lines happen to bea photograph 
ofasong by Melba. If the record were placed 
inatalking machine it would become the song 
itself in the living voice of the prima-donna. 

Once the fundamental principle was pretty 
well understood the next step was to produce a 
motor to run the talking machine, so carefully 
regulated that it could be as absolutely de- 
pended upon as a chronometer, for any varia- 
tion in speed causes a discord. Next it was 
necessary to learn at a cost of infinite experi- 
ment the exact size, shape, material and 
method of construction of the arm which con- 
nects the horn with the sound-box. Here, as 
elsewhere, trifles seemed to have an effect out 
of all proportion to their apparent importance. 
It was finally found that the best results could 
be obtained with an arm stamped out of a 
single piece of brass and swaged into shape 
without joint or seam. Other details in the 
seemingly simple mechanism which the inex- 
perienced eye would never notice were 
worked out at the same high cost of time and 
toil, until at last the evolution of the talking 
machine had reached a stage where the prod- 
uct was considered worthy to make its public 
début as the Victor Talking Machine, under 
the auspices of the Victor Talking Machine 
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Company, of Camden, New Jersey, of which 
Mr. Johnson is President, and Leon F. Douglas 
Vice President. While the Victor Company 
was developing the talking machine it was 
frequently obliged to fight legal battles to de- 
fend its rights in its many patents. These 
rights have been fully confirmed to the Victor 
Company, however, and their position today 
is well-nigh impregnable. 

Inexhaustible patience and hypercritical 
pains were found to be as necessary in the 
making of Victor records as they were in the 
production of the talking machine itself. 
Every record is made in the presence of two, 
and often three, of the ablest musical critics 
in this broad land, If a reed squawks, ora 
trumpet blares, or a cornet piston sticks, or a 
singer accents a vowel in a high register, 
everything is stopped instantly, fresh disks 
are put in and a new beginning is made. 
Think of stopping Sousa’s famous band right 
in the middle of a brilliant passage and com- 
pelling it to play the entire selection over 
again! No audience ever assembled would 
dare do such a thing, yet Sousa’s band has 
been obliged to play one composition over four 
times before the talking machine would accept 
it as satisfactory. Even when the selection is 
rendered to the satisfaction of the jury of mu- 
sical critics the performer is not excused until 
the record has been copied and played over 
several times, for the talking-machine record 
is more sensitive than any human ear and it 
may call attention to a fault which may neces- 
sitate the making of anewrecord. The other 
day a record of ‘‘ The Angelus,” played by the 
famous Victor Orchestra of twenty-three mem- 
bers, every man an artist, was rejected, be- 
cause the talking machine revealed the fact 
that the second clarinet had run short of 
breath and skipped two notes. The fault was 
so trifling that even the musical jury had not 
noticed it at the time. Certainly the ordinary 
listener never would have detected it. It was 
necessary to have ‘‘ Dear Old Georgia,” the 
latest popular song craze, sung no fewer than 
fifteen times before the musical jury would 
accept a record as satisfactory. Nothing is 
ever accepted as “good enough’; every 
record must be the best that can be produced. 

Such hypercritical care may seem to the 
outsider altogether unnecessary, yet it is the 
secret of a success which seems incredible. It 
looks like a deliberate sacrifice of one’s repu- 
tation for veracity to assert that the specialists 
employed around the shops and laboratory not 
infrequently mistake the talking machine for 
the human voice, yet the assertion is true. 

Melba, Sembrich, Homer, Calvé, De 
Lussan, Caruso, Scotti, Plangon, Campanari, 
Gadski, Ballistini, De Lucia, Crossley, Nuibo, 
Blafivelt and other famous stars have sung, 
and Kubelik and Maud Powell, the violinists, 
have played to make Victor records. It seems 
reasonable to assume that none of these great 
artists would have been willing to have their 
names connected with a .talking - machine 
record unless it was a worthy reproduction of 
their actual voices, even when tempted by an 
offer of $35,000 for thirty songs, which was the 
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Warehouse and Shipping Department for 
the finished product of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 
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price at which Caruso was secured. Melba 

didn’t think the talking machine could 

amount to very much. But when she had 
been induced to listen to records by 

Sembrich and Caruso she went so far as 

to say that it might be a nice thing to send 

some of her best songs to her father in 

Australia. When she heard the records 

played she was so delighted she readily gave 

her consent to their sale— (for a consider- 

ation which made it necessary to set a 

price of $5 each on them). Kubelik played 

a violin obligato for Melba while she sang 

Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria.’’ When the Melba 

recordsreached Australia they were played to 
a delighted audience of four thousand persons, 
which included the best society of Melbourne. 

Tamagno, the greatest of all tenors, is dead ; 
but his voice still lives. An operator was 
sent to Tamagno’s estate at San Remo to get 
some records. It required fourteen days to 
secure ten songs, for the great tenor would 
sing only what and when he chose. 

Nordica paid the Victor Talking Machine 
the most beautifully poetic tribute it has ever 
received when she said: 

“No, I cannot sing for the talking machine. 
If I were to have my voice recorded by it I 
should feel as if I were giving up a part of 
my soul,’”’ : 

When Pope Pius X decided to revive the use 
of the Gregorian chant the entire mass, by 
order of the Gregorian congress, was recorded 
by the Victor Talking Machine, and _ the 
records were sent to all the Catholic churches 
and institutions of the world that they might 
have in absolutely correct form the true litur- 
gical music. 

A prominent member of the American 
Dancing Masters’ Association was engaged to 
give the correct tempo while a more notable 
assemblage of musicians than were ever be- 
fore gathered for such a purpose played sev- 
eral long programmes of dance music. The 
records are quite loud enough for dancing and 
are already extensively used for that purpose, 
for they afford a far higher grade of music 
than was ever before available for dancing. 

Patti, Calvé, Eames, Jean de Reszke, Melba, 
Sembrich and many other great artists, the 
Kings of England, Greece and Spain, the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia, and the 
Presidents of France and of Mexico, are all 
talking-machine enthusiasts. 

It might reasonably be supposed that such 
an extraordinary popular and artistic hit as is 
shown in the story of the talking machine 
would be accompanied by a somewhat spec- 
tacular commercial success. But it does 
rather stagger one to learn that, starting 
practically at zero four years ago, the sales of 
Victor goods throughout the world have 
already reached the amazing total of $12,000,- 
000 a year. 

So great is the demand, in fact, that the one 
thousand employes housed in three buildings, 
with a total floor area of six acres, in Camden, 
New Jersey, to say nothing of a large labora- 
tory and a cabinet shop in Philadelphia, an 
auxiliary plant in Newark and outside firms 
in New York and Hartford which manufacture 
special parts, find difficulty in supplying it. 
Yet only four years ago the Victor Talking 
Machine plant consisted of one corner of a 
little old machine shop doing a miscellaneous 
business in Camden, and it wasn’t over- 
crowded at that. The entire plant was run 
by a twenty-horse-power engine; today one 
thousand horse-power is not sufficient. 

Already the Victor Talking Machine is a 
scientific instrument through which great 
singers may have the whole world for an 
audience, and through which the present may 
speak in living accents to posterity. If the 
rate of evolution of the talking machine for 
the past four years be continued through the 
next decade what secrets may not be wrested 
from nature? 
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PIANOS 


) Represent the highest attain- 
ment in artistic piano-building. 

Musically and mechanically they 

approach perfection. W onderful 
for tune-staying capacity. Used 
in over three hundred educa- 
tional institutions thr oughout the 


United States. 
How to Buy Where we have no dealer 


* we can supply you from 


y Boston. Our new catalogue, list of factory 


prices, explanation of our Easy Payment Plan 


t mailed free. We take old pianos in part 


payment for new. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A conte Into 1906 


HIS is no extended forecast, no bird’s-eye view of a long campaign; 

it is just a quick glance into the nearest future. For here are but 
two narrow columns in which to tell what THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post means to do during the biggest twelvemonth of its one hundred 
and seventy-eight years. We believe, and our experience has proved 
it, that the best advertisement of this magazine is — any weekly number. 
But, t though detailed analysis is impossible, we do want to tell our 
readers and subscribers about a few of the chief plans of THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post for the first few months of that year which marks the 
two hundredth anniversary of the man who founded it. 


Edwin Lefévre’s New Novel 


For many years it has been acknowledged that no other writer on finance pure and 
simple possessed Mr. Lefévre’s technical knowledge and intellectual grip of the 
money market. A life of training had made him an authority on its conflicting tides, 
and an extended acquaintance had made him the personal friend of its greatest 
mariners. It remained only for him to show that what he had done in articles and 
short stories he could do again in dealing with a vital, living subject, a real drama 
of the Street —with love and hate, ambition and cowardice, hope and despair, suc- 
cess and failure, the passion for right and the greed for gold. What he can thus do 
he has shown in this novel which is to be our next serial. The result puts Mr. 
Lefévre in the front rank of contemporary novelists, because it isa powerful picture 
of the American in the throes of a dramatic situation typical of his own land. 


Robert W. Chambers’ New Stories 


No living writer can make the sudden love affair quite so convincing as Robert 
W. Chambers. Nonecan create heroes more clean or more manly; few can present us 
to heroines more natural and yet more charmingly piquant and unusual. Nor was Mr. 
Chambers ever in better mood than when he invented for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post that Sherlock Holmes of love, the head of Keen & Co., Tracers of Lost Persons, 
Here is a detective who puts his powers to some real use—not to the detection of 
miserable criminals, but to the running down of the heart’s desire. The situations 
are unique; the conversation, like every line of conversation Mr. Chambers writes, is 
brilliant; the humor is wholesome and the sentiment tender. And because all this is 
but the frame for such portraits of such lovers as only Mr. Chambers can paint, the 
whole effect of the series is as delightful as anything he has yet done. 


Owen Wister’s Stories of the Far West 


Owen Wister’s ability to create character made him famous in The Virginian. 
His growth in the art of writing has placed him among the first of modern novelists 
in Lady Baltimore. The first book was of the rude West and the second of the 
polished South. What the now thoroughly developed artist can do upon returning 
to the Rockies becomes, naturally, one of the literary questions of to-day. The 
answer will be given in six short stories to be published in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. The Virginian was the actual West seen dramatically by a keen but emotional 
vision; these stories are the same West seen still more dramatically by a vision quite 
as keen, but thoroughly sophisticated. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s New Series 


In the best sense of that word, geniality is the keynote of all F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s best work. And it is his best work which he has put into the new series of 
stories which he has written for Post readers, The narrative smiles—and glows. 
Its humor is always kindly; even its satire is tolerant, and a more satisfactory sum 
total it would be difficult to imagine. 


More of Billy Sanders 


Joel Chandler Harris is probably one of the few living authors who have the cer- 
tainty that two of the characters they have created will join the company of those 
““real persons’’ of fiction who will live as long as the language which clothes them. 
These two characters are Uncle Remus and Uncle Billy Sanders, the humorous sage 
of Shady Dale. It is about the latter that Mr. Harris has written his latest series 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and a more amusing series he has: never 


ive The Cry of the Children 


With the publication of The Woman Who Toils, Mrs. John Van Vorst became at 
once a figure of prominence. - Now Mrs. Van Vorst has been investigating for this 
magazine the question of child-labor. She has gone down into the mills; has been 
a part of the life of their people. Mrs. Van Vorst’s brief is for the children: it 
might well be called The Slaughter of the Innocents. 


Articles by the Hon. John S. Wise 


As our readers know, John S. Wise has had for his friends about all the promi- 
nent men of the last two generations. They have been real friends, not merely 
official or political acquaintances. Mr. Wise has dined at their houses and they at 
hi residents, statesmen, Senators, Supreme Court Judges, famous actors and 
noted wits. It is about such men—about how he met and knew, ate and drank and 
hunted and worked with them, that he will write for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


OUR BOOK OFFER 


These are some of our plans—but only a few. However, space presses and here 
one need only add a word calling attention to the really remarkable offer which 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post makes at this season—three Christmas presents of 
the best sort for $2.50. If you will send $2. 50 to The Curtis Publishing Company 
for two yearly subscriptions to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post (one of them may be 
a renewal of the sender’s own subscription, and one must be a new one) we will 
immediately forward your choice of the six $1.50 novels named below: 

The Masquerader, by Katherine Cecil Thurston; The Crossing, by Winston 
Churchill; Beverly of Graustark, by George Barr McCutcheon; Old Gorgon Graham, 
by George Horace Lorimer; The Sea-Wolf, by Jack London; or The Prodigal Son, 
by Hall Caine. The publishers? price of each of these books i is $1.50, but by send- 
ing us two subscriptions at $1.25 each you will secure THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post for yourself for a year, for a friend for a year, and any one of these six ‘‘ best 
sellers’’ which you choose to name. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Patent Leather, 
Dull Top, Button 
Root, Narrow 
Toe, Medium 
Weight {Sole. 


The particular individual seeking 
distinctive foot attire, will give the 
Celtic button boot due considera- 
tion. Style, comfort and quality, 
so requisite in a good shoe, are 
found in the Celtic. 


A happily balanced combination of 
good looks and good service — 
suitable for ev ery occasion. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every 
foot.” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Rubber soles 

are a comfort 

when the sidewalks : 

are slippery, but rubber shoes have always 
meant swollen, overheated, tired feet. 
So you go without the comfort because 
you have to wear old style rubber shoe 
discomfort. Buy a pair of 


TRADE MARK 


DA) RUG 1H'Samo NOW 28" 1909 
SVISIBLE RUSS ag 
For Men and Women 


and get the comfort of rubber soles with- 
out the discomfort of rubber shoes. The 
Everstick is a rubber made to protect the 
shoe from dampness, but your feet can’t 
swell, can’t sweat, can’t chafe with an 
Everstick. 

All good shoemen carry them. If you cannot get a The 


write us, and we will send you the booklet, “ 
News for Your Feet,"’ and tell you how to get a pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, 0. 
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£E BOUT nine o’clock any 
A work-day morning if 
i you happen to be near 
| the crowded East Side 
_ corner where Canal Street, 
- Rutgers Street and Hast 
_ Broadway pourtheirstreams 
_ of heterogeneous pedestrians 
_ into Seward Park, you may 
- see a muscular, square-shouldered man in a brown 
| ready-made suit and black felt hat coming briskly 
down the steps of a tenement-house. The great 
_ Jewish quarter has been up and doing for hours, 
_ and the sidewalks are thronged with buyers and 
_ sellers—Italians, Russians, Poles, Bulgarians and 
_ Germans. The square-shouldered man turns into 
| Canal Street and joins the procession moving 
| westward toward the ‘‘heart of toil.’”’ It will pay 
| you to takea good look at him —just as the others 
' are doing. 

_ With hands in the pockets of his short reefer 
coat, hat pulled slightly over his eyes, head straight 
_ to the front, he moves at moderate pace with a 
. preoccupied look on his firmly-cut features. He 
might be anybody, from a boss machinist to a 
space-writer on a big daily—a dealer in sporting 
_ goods or a mining expert from Telluride. From 
_ the look of his calloused fingers, as he lights a 
cigarette at the corner, your first guess would be 
for the machinist. There is a bit of finger miss- 
ing. A glance at the alert, aggressive profile 
' and you might hedge in favor of the journalist. 
| As he speaks to the officer at the crossing, you 
_ might again hesitate between the sporting man 
_ andthe miner. If you were the person addressed, 
| you might take him for a—well, it would depend 
a good deal on what you had been doing for the 
last sixty days. 

As he shoulders his way among the crowd, why 
| does that copper draw his heels together? Why 
_ does that “orthodox” butcher leave his cut of 
| kosher meat and go to the door of his shop to gaze 
| after the athletic but unassuming pedestrian? 
Why does the big girl stop teasing the little boy? 
| Why does the swarm of ‘‘kids” suddenly cease to 
| badger the bearded push-cart man? Why? The 
_ square-shouldered man doesn’t see them—he is 
_ thinking. But they all see him. 

“Siest du ihn, kindchen?’’ whispers the mother 
toher baby onthe threshold of the tenement-house. 

“Dere’s the district attorney; he vas a friendt 
of mine,” boasts the Jew outfitter to one of his 
early customers. 

“Hi, there!”’ shouts theschoolboy to his fellows. 
“There’s Jerome!” 

The square-shouldered man turns down Centre 
Street tothe Criminal Courts Building. Heisthinking very hard —he doesnot seeanybody. 
__ “Good-morning, Judge!” grins the officer on post as he “holds up” a bridge car to let 
__ the man in the ready-made clothes pass safely across. 

“Hello, Bill,” replies the other. ‘‘How’s the missus and the kid?” 

“Doin’ fine, thank you,’’ responds Bill, beaming proudly at the motorman. Then the 
| Square-shouldered man starts thinking again. A delegation from the Amalgamated 
Something-or-Other is waiting to lay its grievances before him—will want to know 
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why he never hammers the employers, and is always pounding the walking delegate. 
He will have to deliver a law lecture in the vernacular. Perhaps they’ll see the point, 
perhaps they won’t. Anyhow, he must snatch time to run up to-morrow to Albany, and 
see that his bill extending the bribery statute so as to include employers who attempt to 
influence labor representatives is not killed ‘‘in committee.” 

The elevator man greets him affectionately, so does the grizzled officer on duty in the 
corridor, so does the messenger in the outer office. They are all glad to see him, to receive 
his peremptory but always good-natured orders. When they are in difficulties, when they 
are in doubt as to some choice of action, they go straight to ‘‘the judge” for his advice. 
One of them gave up a chance to become amember of the State Assembly to remain on duty 
with Jerome—not a small thing to a young Tammany man with his political way to make. 

Jerome throws off his reefer coat and squares away to work at his desk. As he runs 

rapidly through his pile of mail, dictating replies to his stenographer, one by one the 

| members of the professional staff drop in for a morning greeting or to get their orders 
| forthe day. If you listened you might hear something like this: 
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Number 24 


““What’s this? An invita- 
tion from the Ironworkers’ 
Union to address them next 
Sunday at Mannerchor Hall? 
Tell ’em I’ll be there. Yes, 
and will answer any ques- 
tions they want toask. .. . 
Hello, Jack! Well, how’s ‘the 
Part’ going? Knocked out 
twenty-four cases yesterday? Good work! Keep 
it up. We must keep those calendars right down 
to rock bottom all the time. How’s Jones doing? 
Tried his first case yesterday? Keep him at it. 
He’sagood boy. Comesof theright stuff. By the 
way, I want you to take up this Dugan matter. 
That old rascal has disfigured the district bench 
long enough. We must get rid of him. Put it 
right through! (An officer enters.) Amalgamated 
fellows? All right. Ill see them in a minute. 
And ex-Judge Findlay, of Rochester? Show him 
in. . . . Howare you, Judge? Yes, we try to 
be good to ourselves. We're still able to take 
nourishment. Lunch with me at Pontin’s at one? 
Good! Old Brown, of the World, will be along, 
and that fellow that writes—what’s his name?— 
Mr. Dooley. See you at one, then. (Messenger 
enters.) Yes. Tell the Governor I’ll lunch with 
him to-morrow at the Ten Eyck with pleasure. 
(An assistant district attorney bursts in on therun 
and presents a question of law that must be 
answered in a hurry.) By George, ‘Mock Duck’ 
(theassistant’s nickname), that’sratherahard one 
to hand out to a man at this time in the morning: 
‘Isan exculpatory dying declaration rebuttable by 
contradictory statements made on other occasions 
not under oath and not in fear of death?’ Hm! 
Why, there’s a decision on that. Look in the 
Federal Reporter for 1895. Sure, you can rebut 
it! . . . Well, Dick, what’s doing in Special 
Sessions? Keep an eye on that case of McCarty’s, 
‘Impersonating an officer.’ He’s a bad one. 
(Presses a bell and clerk comes in.) Send for 
Mr. Suffolk, and tell him I want to see him about 
the sentence in the Hanrahan case. Now, boys, 
get out, and let me handle this Amalgamated 
gang!” 

This is the way the genial, warm-hearted, 
fearless district attorney of New York County 
does his work. In his office from nine-thirty 
in the morning until five-thirty or six o’clock 
in the afternoon, interviewing a constant stream 
of complainants, witnesses, friends or relatives 
of convicted prisoners, ‘‘delegations,’’ lawyers, 
district attorneys from other States and juris- 
dictions, the current of his activities is only 

: diverted by hurried elevator trips downstairs to 
the four big courtrooms to argue motions, ‘‘appear”’ on sentences, and render timely aid 
to his assistants in the various exigencies of criminal trials. No wonder he has aged in 
his four long years of service—no wonder that there are wrinkles in his forehead that were 
not there before, and that the brown hair is turning slightly gray. 

Jerome’s most striking characteristic is perhaps his aggressive honesty. He never 
minces his words, never hesitates to speak his mind whether it be to a political boss or to 
an audience of ten thousand people. Any other man would have extinguished himself for- 
ever by his daring utterances long ago. If there is an inopportune occasion for speaking 
the truth, it seems as if Jerome always selects it. There has never yet been a time when 
Jerome’s friends were hoping great things for his own advancement that he has not made 
some savage attack on some prominent official or influential citizen in such a way as 
apparently to court political extermination. Witness his declaration during the New 
York municipal campaign of 1901, that William C. Whitney, Thomas C. Platt and another 
had met to plot his defeat — Platt, the boss of the Republican party which had nominated 
him! Whether he was right or wrong in his surmise, the people felt that here was a 
man who was afraid of nothing, who was bound to have out the truth whatever the 
personal consequences to himself might be—and they gave him their votes by tens of 
thousands. 

Witness his speech at Chautauqua this summer, at a time when, after four years’ 
unimpeachable service as a public officer, it was practically a foregone conclusion 
that he would be renominated by both the Republican and Democratic parties. He 
believed that the time had come for the people to throw off the yoke of the bosses. The 


a 
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codperation of the Republican machine was essential to the 
success of any fusion movement in New York City. Yet on 
the rostrum of Chautauqua, in a speech read all over the 
country, he bitterly assailed the iniquities of the bosses as 
exemplified by Odell and Murphy. The result—a con- 
spiracy to ‘“‘do” him; the loss of the nomination; appar- 
ent political extinction. Yet he had no sooner set up his 
standard of independence, and called upon the people to 
demonstrate their political freedom, than a tide of enthu- 
siasm swept the city and did not stop until it had rolled 
over the country from Long Island to the Pacific Coast. 
Now it is ‘‘ Jerome, the Boss-Killer!”’ 

A question one hears frequently is: ‘‘Does Jerome 
know any law, or is he merely a fighter?’’ Emphatically 
he isa lawyer, first, last and all the time—a fighting lawyer, 
if you will, but one who combines a thorough knowledge 
of law as a whole, and extraordinary attainments in his 
own department, with an unusual capacity to see all sides 
of a question at one and the same time, and with a remark- 
able rapidity and accuracy of thought. It is as a lawyer, 
the ‘‘Lawyer of the People,” that Jerome has performed 
his greatest services for the citizens who elected him to 
office. 

There are all kinds of prosecutors. There is the vegeta- 
ble-like variety of “‘organization”’ district attorney, who 
prosecutes only such unaffiliated and impoverished un- 
fortunates as commit crime under his very nose, has a 
hide-bound regard for current newspaper opinion, a sub- 
servient respect for the wealthy and powerful, who is 
as difficult of access to the lowly as the Grand Lama of 
Tibet, and who in other and less obvious ways conforms 
to popular tradition. Then there is the spectacular pros- 
ecutor of fiction and sometimes of reality, who, with foam 
dripping from his relentless jaws, hounds the guilty and 
innocent alike to prison, the bulldozer of grand juries, 
the inventor of diabolical schemes to make every ‘‘wrong”’ 
a crime, and to entangle every indicted man in such a mesh 
of dubious and incompetent evidence that escape is im- 
possible—a prosecutor whose every appearance in the 
forum is signalized by a ery for vengeance and for the 
infliction of the extreme penalty of the law; the trier of 
“star” cases, the ranting orator of the courtroom. 


Better than ‘‘ Getting a Verdict”’ 


UT a prosecutor who fully appreciates his oath of office 
realizes that he is there, not only for the purpose of 
seeing that no guilty man shall escape, but also that no 
innocent man shall be convicted; that he occupies a posi- 
tion of trust and owes a duty to every citizen of the com- 
munity, whoever he may be, whether a complainant, a 
witness or a defendant in a criminal case; that he should 
ask no indictments of the grand jury unless the offense is 
within the law, and should prosecute no man where there 
is a reasonable doubt of his guilt; that an honored name 
may be dragged in the gutter and its bearer ruined forever 
by the mere charge of crime; that poor men have often 
inefficient and unlearned counsel; that complainants are 
often vindictive and unscrupulous, and judges often igno- 
rant of the true inwardness of the cases which are tried 
before them; that his ear should be open to the cry of the 
rich and poor alike, and that it is frequently the poor who 
most need his help; and, finally, that, as the ‘‘People’s 
Lawyer,” it is his business where the laws are defective or 
insufficient to effect, if he can, remedial legislation. 

This has been Jerome’s ambition and Jerome’s achieve- 
ment. From the moment that he entered office and gath- 
ered about him thirty young lawyers unbacked by political 
influence and selected upon their merits (to whom, as he 
has repeatedly said, he intrusts his honor every minute of 
the day), he has made it his business to give every man ‘‘a 
square deal,’’ by holding himself ready at any time, day 
or night, to listen to the complaint of any citizen who hon- 
estly thinks he has a grievance, to give him the best advice 
and assistance in his power, and to see to it that he gets 
an adequate hearing before the proper authorities. 

He is frequently interrupted at his evening meal by 
some poor woman or humble East Sider with a tale of po- 
lice oppression, illegal eviction or immediate distress, and 
he straightway leaves his unfinished dinner, puts on his 
coat, and sallies forth with the applicant to the nearest 
police station, or to the scene of the illegal eviction, to do 
what he can to right the wrong that has been done, and see 
that fair play is given. No wonder the East Side believes 
that a prophet has come to Israel. 

His days are spent not in trying ‘‘star cases” before 
“special”’ juries or in adding to his reputation in the 
appellate courts, but sitting in his office listening to the 
complaints which are brought to him, whether by the poor 
cobbler of Cherry Hill, the little seamstress of the tenement, 
or the Wall Street magnate. Each takes his turn. Go to 
Jerome’s office any day in the week and, like as not, you 
will find a delegation from some association in the corridor, 
an up-State politician, an ex-prosecutor from some other 
jurisdiction, a Tammany Hall leader and a Jew pedler 
sitting side by side upon the ‘‘mourners’ bench,” awaiting, 
on equal footing, an opportunity for an interview, while 
at his desk, surrounded by members of his staff with 
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important communications for his private ear, or seeking 
for advice in some ticklish case, the district attorney holds 
them all up that he may listen to the tale of some poor 
little woman whose only son has been, as she thinks, un- 
justly convicted and sent to ‘‘The Island.’’ He hears her 
out in full, summons the assistant best qualified to investi- 
gate the case, courteously escorts her from the office, and 
then the banker, the pedler, the walking delegate or the 
ex-convict each takes his turn. 


Never a Play to the Grandstand 


T IS asa lawyer simply that Jerome sits day after day in 
his office, studying the questions presented by intricate 
commercial frauds, the mismanagement of corporations, 
the complex problems of jurisdiction and extradition, and 
by the malfeasance in office of public officials. 

It is a complete answer to those who charge that Jerome 
is ‘‘spectacular”’ that he is never misled into ill-advised 
or unwarranted proceedings by any mere desire to prose- 
cute. Time and time again the press and the public have 
clamored for prosecutions of corporations and individuals, 
which proceedings Jerome as a lawyer knew to be beyond 
the scope of the criminal law, yet by initiating which he 
might well have added to his reputation as a fearless official 
and gained popular applause. A less scrupulous district 
attorney would have seized with avidity upon these 
opportunities. 

When the terrible disaster in the New York Central 
tunnel took place the papers insistently demanded the 
indictment of the corporation and its directors for man- 
slaughter. The ‘‘yellow press” pictured a stream of pros- 
perous, well-fed notabilities marching with cropped hair 
and coats of many stripes toward Sing Sing, headed by 
Chauncey M. Depew, William K. Vanderbilt and others. 
What a cheap play it would have been for Jerome to satisfy 
a natural inclination and win popular favor by indicting 
these gentlemen for manslaughter, without regard to the 
dictates of his conscience! And when the trial judge had 
taken the case from the jury, on the ground that the evi- 
dence was insufficient, Jerome could have shrugged his 
shoulders and assured the public that he at any rate had 
done all that he could to send the criminals to jail. 

But Jerome knew, even if the public did not, that the 
directors were not guilty of manslaughter. It was true 
that the condition of the tunnel was such that it was a 
menace to the community and a public nuisance, owing to 
the frequent obscuring of the signal-lights by the smoke 
which collected in it. The accident might well have re- 
sulted from this cause, and had it in fact so resulted Jerome 
would have been the first man to demand the indict- 
ment of the directors for felony. But it so happened that 
on the day of the accident the signal-lights were not ob- 
scured and were clearly observable, and that the accident 
was the result, not of the condition of the tunnel, but of 
the carelessness of the engineer. 

Jerome refused to ask for an indictment where no crime 
had been committed. With his customary fearlessness, 
and in spite of the scathing comments of the press, he re- 
fused to take the course which offered least resistance and 
to commence any groundless prosecution. Again and 
acain he did demand that the grand jury indict the 
directors of the New York Central for maintaining a 
nuisance, but each time the grand jury refused. . 

When, however, a wrong has been committed which 
comes within the scope of the criminal statutes, Jerome 
prosecutes it to the end, whether such prosecution is at- 
tended with popular applause or execration. He believes 
that every law should be enforced or wiped from the statute- 
books, and he stops at nothing within the law to achieve 
the punishment of crime. Indeed, one member of the 
bar has facetiously remarked that ‘‘Jerome has made 
crimes of acts which have hitherto been regarded as 
virtues.” 

Jerome’s greatest services have been as a lawyer, but 
more specifically as a procurer of effective legislation. He 
isnot aman who is content to sink back in his chair after an 
unsuccessful prosecution and say: ‘‘The present state of 
the law is such that cases of this sort are practically hope- 
less”; or: ‘If we had a law which covered this kind of 
thing properly, we might accomplish something.” Instead, 
he clenches his fists and exclaims: ‘‘The law is useless as it 
stands! The next legislature must pass a bill that will 
cover every aspect of this miserable business, so that I can 
put these rascals in jail.’”’ And then he sits down and 
drafts a bill which at the next session of the legislature be- 
comes law, and the “‘rascals” do go to jail. 

Jerome is a mighty constructive force. Examples of 
what he has accomplished may be seen in the Canfield 
Bill, personally drafted by himself, which compels the 
testimony of witnesses in gambling cases who decline to 
answer questions put to them on the ground that their 
answers may tend to incriminate them. These gamblers 
are shrewd fellows. You can tell in what direction the 
wind is blowing by listening to the offerings of the bookies 
on the curb during the course of a municipal election. 
A little while ago they were betting three to one on 
Jerome. The day after the Canfield Bill became law, 


' times in the old basement of the Criminal Courts Buildi 


December 9, 19 


“Honest”? John Kelly called up Jerome on the telepho 
and asked for an appointment. Jerome gave it to ha 
“‘Judge,’”’ said Kelly as he stepped into the office and — 
removed his hat, ‘‘you’ve got us pinched, and I want to 
on the band-wagon. Shall I send down my stuff?” 


The stuff, two cart-loads of it, came down. Every other 
gambler in New York followed suit. There were grea 


when the faro layouts, the roulette tables, the mah 
wheels, the ‘‘pinch” boxes, card-racks and other p 
phernalia were smashed into kindling-wood. The gamble 
are still out of business, and Canfield pleaded guilty 1 
being a ‘“‘common gambler.” 

So, too, in what is commonly known as the Prince 
which Jerome drafted and secured to be passed. He 
successfully prosecuted Sam Parks and sent him to State 
prison, but he believed that even greater crimes were 


petrated by employers of labor who bribed the representa- | 


tives of labor organizations, yet there was no law making | 


it bribery.’ The Prince Bill remedied this, and then Jerome | 
stood ready to prosecute any case which any labor organi- 
zation would present to him against a crooked employer. 


That is his idea of ‘‘a square deal.” 


Last, but not least, was his bill passed to protect tf | 


merchants of New York from fraudulent bankrupt 
So-called ‘‘commercial cases’’ had always been the 


bear of the district attorney’s office. Some swindler would | 


start up in business, go to the wholesale houses, tell of whi 
a fine business he was doing, talk of his large assets 
minimize his liabilities, and sign a written statement of 


what they were, with the result that he would be givena _ 


substantial amount of credit. In due course he would fa 
his books would disappear, and there would be no eviden 


by means of false statements as to his financial condition 


Cleaning Out the Swindlers 


JESS promised the merchants of New York that he 
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B | 
“Sure,” said Jerome; ‘‘send it along.” i 


of any sort that he had secured the credit advanced to him | 


would put a stop to all this, and after careful considera- [ 


tion he struck at the root of the whole thing by securing the - 
passage of a bill which made the disappearance of a bank- 


rupt’s books upon his failure presumptive evidence that | 
his statements, made to induce the credit given, were false” 


and known by him to beso. It is safe to say that this bill 
York State fifty per cent. 

But, as has already been suggested, the district attorr 
is performing but half his duty in prosecuting indicted 
criminals; the other half lies in seeing to it that no inno- 
cent man shall be convicted or even put to trial. This is 
a vastly more difficult and responsible business, for every 
time the district attorney refuses to entertain a complaint 
he becomes an object of denunciation on the part of the 
person who thinks he has been aggrieved. Yet Jerome dis- 
misses, of his own motion or through his assistants, for 
whose action he takes personal responsibility, hundreds of 
cases yearly on the ground that he has no right to tarnish 
the name of the defendant by putting him to a trial on the 
evidence presented. This kind of thing requires no little 
courage. i 

On the conviction of a guilty man, a no less serious re 
sponsibility devolves upon Jerome. He has investigated 
the circumstances of the case, the history and environment 
of the prisoner, and knows perhaps even better than the 
judge the precise moral guilt of the defendant. The judge 
has had only the opportunity presented upon the trial and 


by the letters and affidavits of sympathizing friends and | 


relatives of the prisoner to determine what the punishment 
should be. But the district attorney is aware of vastl 
more than this. He knows what manner of man the com- 
plainant may be, and the conditions existing in the locality 
where the crime has been committed, and he can, if h 
chooses, perform a signal service in protecting the rights 
of the defendant after his conviction. This Jerome has 
always made it a point to do. If the convict be a mé 
whose act is evidence of a depraved moral nature, whose 
education and surroundings afford him no excuse, Jerome 
will demand the full measure of punishment. But if 
defendant be ignorant, poor, unfortunate, he is the 
man to ask for leniency. q 
An illustration of this occurred a short time ago when 
a stevedore on the West Side, while engaged in a fisti 
encounter, struck his antagonist so violent a blow tha 
it killed him. The defendant had had no intention 
causing the death of his opponent, but, as usual, a gr’ 
deal had been made by the papers of the case, and in 
course the man was properly convicted of manslaugh 
On the day fixed for his sentence Jerome sent for the assis 
ant who had tried the case and spoke somewhat as follows 
“Well, Tom, I see you convicted Blank of manslaugh 
It is a good conviction, and I congratulate you on y 
good work, but how about the punishment?” i" 
“Why, Judge,” responded the assistant, ‘‘Blank ha 
no intention of killing the fellow, and you know that 
there, along the wharves, fighting is as common as eat 
He’s not a criminal in the ordinary sense of the word at 
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will reduce the number of fraudulent bankruptcies in New 


_ He ought to get enough to teach him and his associates to 


be more careful with their fists, and to make pugilism 


unpopular.” 
| “What's the judge likely to give him?” asked Jerome. 
__ “Oh, anywhere from five to fifteen years, I guess,” 


responded the assistant. 
“That won’t do,” responded Jerome, and forthwith he 


: started for the courtroom. 


After a careful explanation to the judge of the character 


and education of the defendant, and of the conditions 
_ existing along the water front, he succeeded in prevail- 
_ ing upon his Honor, instead of sending Blank for a long 
term to chop stones at Sing Sing, to sentence him to 
afew months on “The Island,’”’ where he might cool his 


heels and ponder upon the inadvisability of amateur 


_ pugilism. 


This is but one illustration of what goes on almost every 
dayinthe year. Jerome realizes as fully the responsibility 


_ devolving upon him to care for the interests of every de- 
, fendant who is brought to the bar for sentence, as he does 


the duty to see that, if guilty, he be convicted. On the 
other hand, no influence of a rich or powerful defendant 
will prevent Jerome’s demanding the maximum punish- 
ment where he believes it is deserved. His fearlessness 
in this regard is at times almost terrifying. He cares no 
more for a judge upon the bench, if he believes the judge 
to be betraying the interests of the people, than he does for 
aclay image. There is a famous instance of his appearing 
in court when a well-known judge was about to suspend 
sentence in the case of a man of powerful connections and 
telling him to his face that he was willfully ‘“‘monkeying 
with justice.” 


_ An excellent illustration of Jerome’s independence and 


scorn of what is popularly known as “‘inflooence,”’ occurred 
in the case of Frank S. Weller, convicted, after an eight-day 
trial before Judge Vernon M. Davis, of participation in 
the famous ‘‘ Horseshoe Copper Mine”’ swindles. Weller 


was a neighbor of Governor Odell’s, a man of excellent’ 


birth, education and opportunities, who had elected delib- 
erately to gain his livelihood by fraud. He wasason of the 
partner of the Governor’s father in the now famous ‘‘gro- 
cery business.”’ After he had been sentenced and his 
release upon bail had been secured, pending the hearing of 
his case upon appeal, a well-known member of the bar, 
who had formerly been the presiding justice of the appel- 
late division in another department, called at the district 
attorney’s office and asked to see him. 

“T just came in,’’ said he, supposing himself to be recog- 
nized, ‘“‘to ask how much you would oppose a pardon in the 
case of Weller. You see, his father was a great friend of the 
Governor’s, and we have every reason to believe that he will 
be pardoned. What I wanted to know was, whether in 
that case you would think it necessary to try him again on 
some other indictment.”’ 
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Jerome had not caught his visitor’s name, but if he had 
it would have made no difference in his reply. 

““What’s that?” he exclaimed, jumping from his chair 
and striding up to the astonished ex-member of the judi- 
ciary: “‘Would I try him again? Look here, my friend, I 
don’t know who you are, but you ean go back and tell Odell 
that we don’t care any more for governors down here than 
we do for monkeys.” 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered the ex-judge. 

“Yes,” said Jerome, ‘‘you go straight back to Newburgh 
and tell him from me that we will keep on trying Weller 
until he gets writer’s cramp signing pardons for him. And 
when the indictments give out we’ll get new ones. Is that 
plain enough?” 

The circumstances surrounding the decision of the con- 
vict Miller to becorme State’s evidence show the other 
side of Jerome’s character so admirably that they are 
worthy of mention. The reader may recall that Miller had 
been convicted of grand larceny as the originator and chief 
conspirator in the notorious “‘ Franklin Syndicate.’’ He 
had advertised that if money were intrusted to him for 
investment he would speculate with it and guarantee a 
return of ten per cent. weekly to the depositor. He did not 
invest the money, but simply appropriated it, and paid the 
interest on the sums already advanced out of the last 
deposits received. He was an ignorant, rather stupid man, 
the victim of circumstances and of an unquenchable thirst 
for Wall Street gambling—having been bitten, as it were, 
by the tarantula of speculation. In point of: fact, he 
had turned all the money which he had stolen over to his 
lawyer, Colonel Robert A. Ammon, and in course of time 
the latter had treacherously surrendered him to the police 
authorities in order to save his own skin. 

Ammon was notoriously an adviser of criminals and 
a menace to the community in which he practiced his 
profession. Jerome, knowing the iniquities possible to an 
unscrupulous lawyer, concluded that one of the greatest 
services which he could perform to the community of New 
York would be to place Ammon behind prison bars. The 
lawyer was accordingly indicted for receiving stolen 
goods—the goods being $30,500 in cash which had 
been delivered to him by Miller at or about the time the 
latter had fled the jurisdiction. It was easy enough to 
prove that the money had been stolen, and that Ammon 
upon the day of Miller’s flight had deposited $30,500 
with Wells, Fargo & Co., but one link was missing—a 
link which could be supplied only through the testimony 
of Miller—the evidence that the money so deposited was 
the identical money stolen. It was, therefore, necessary to 
induce Miller to turn State’s evidence. After several un- 
successful attempts to accomplish this on the part of Mr. 
Jerome’s assistants, the district attorney himself visited 
Sing Sing prison and interviewed the convict. The latter, 
however, refused to make any statement implicating the 


lawyer. Jerome, indignant at the refusal on the part of 
this miserable thief to use the only opportunity which 
would probably ever be presented to him to make amends 
for his crime, turned fiercely upon him and indignantly 
denounced him as a degraded being, devoid of every spark 
of honor, and unworthy of intercourse with honest men, 
and stated that he felt himself personally humiliated by 
having come there to request the assistance of such a man. 
Miller flushed, but remained silent, and the district attor- 
ney turned wrathfully away. After a few moments, Miller 
requested permission to speak to him again. Jerome 
returned. 

“Mr. Jerome,”’ said Miller, ‘‘I would give anything to 
be able to repay those poor people the money which I 
stole from them, but I have a wife and baby, and the only 
thing that keeps them alive is the ten dollars a week 
which is paid to them by Colonel Ammon. If I testify 
against him they will starve.” 

The district attorney’s eyes filled. 

‘*Miller,’’ said he, holding out his hand, ‘‘ I have done you 
a grave injustice. [ask your pardon. I do not blame you 
for not being willing to take a step which may cause suffer- 
ing to your wife and child. I would gladly pay them the 
ten dollars a week myself were it not for the fact that the 
funds at my disposal cannot be used legally for such a 
purpose. I respect you for the stand that you have taken. 
But I urge you to think the matter over carefully before 
deciding not to do what you can to repair the wrong which 
you have done. Should you decide to help the State, while 
IT can promise you nothing, a full statement of your serv- 
ices will be sent to the Governor, and will be considered by 
him upon any application for pardon which you may make. 
Think it over well and let me know of your decision.” 

The spark of nobility which the district attorney’s words 
had roused within him resulted in Miller’s doing what he 
could to atone for his crime. 

One of the most lovable characteristics of ‘‘The Chief,” 
as the members of his professional staff call him out of 
affectionate respect, is his desire to take, and his insistence 
upon taking, the responsibility for every act of theirs which 
may be open to public censure or criticism. In any diffi- 
cult or trying case, where things are going wrong or the 
trial assistant feels the discouragement which so often 
comes in the face of difficulties, Jerome is always in court 
with his arm around the back of the other’s chair, giving 
him words of encouragement and advice. And it is when 
a case which ought to be won is going to be lost, and not 
when one which might easily be lost is going to be won, that 
the chief himself comes into court to take the responsibility 
of the way in which it has been tried. 

I recall an instance of this, which occurred a year or two 
ago, that will never be forgotten by the members of the 
staff who knew of it. It was when the “‘labor cases” were 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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tials, so the town naturally called 

him ‘Alphabetical’? Morrison, and 
dropped the ‘‘Colonel.’’ He came to our 
part of the country in an early day—he used to explain that 
they caught him in the trees, when he was drinking creek 
water, eating sheep-sorrel, and running wild with a buffalo 
tail for a trolley, and that the first thing they did, after 
teaching him to eat out of a plate, was to set him at work 
in the grading gang that was laying out the Cottonwood 
and Walnut Rivers and putting the limestone in the hills. 
He was one of the original five patriots who laid out the 
Corn Belt Railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
and was appointed one of that committee to take the matter 
to New York for the inspection of capitalists—and be it 
said to the credit of Alphabetical Morrison that he was the 
only person in the crowd with money enough to pay the 
ferryman when he reached the Missouri River, though he 
had only enough to get himself across. But in spite of that 
the road was built, and though it missed our town, it was 
because we didn’t vote the bonds, though old Alphabetical 
went through the county, roaring in the schoolhouses, 
bellowing at the cross-roads, and doing all a good, honest 
pair of lungs could do for the cause. However, he was not 
dismayed at his failure, and began immediately to organize 
a company to build another road. We finally got a rail- 
Toad, though it was only a branch. 

Over his office door he had a sign—‘‘ Land Office” — 
printed in letters as big as a cow, on the false board front 
of the building, and the first our newspaper knew of him 
was twenty years ago, when he brought an order for some 
stationery for the Commercial Club. At that time we had 
not heard that the town supported a Commercial Club— 


Rew MORRISON had three ini- 


_ hor had any one else heard of it, for that matter—for old 
Alphabetical was the president, and his bookkeeper, 
with the Miss dropped off her name, was secretary. But 
¥e had a wonderfully alluring letterhead printed, and 
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Doing All a Good, Honest Pair of Lungs 
Could Do for the Cause 


seemed to get results, for he made a living, 
while his competitors starved. Later, when 
he found time, he organized a real Commer- 
cial Club, and had himself elected president 
of it. He used to call meetings of the club and discuss 
things, but as no one cared much for his monologues on 
the future of the town, the attendance was often light. 
He issued circulars referring to our village as ‘‘the Queen 
City of the Prairies,’’ and on the circulars was a map, 
showing that the Queen City of the Prairies was ‘‘the rail- 
road axis of the West.’’ There was one railroad running 
into the town; the others old Alphabetical indicated with 
dotted lines, and explained in a foot-note that they were 
in process of construction. 

He became possessed of a theory that a canning factory 
would pay in the Queen City of the Prairies, and the first 
step he took toward building it was to invest in a high hat, 
a long coat and white vest, and a pair of mouse-colored 
trousers. With these and his theory, he went East and 
returned with a condition. The canning factory went up, 
but the railroad rates went wrong and the factory was 
never opened. Alphabetical blinked at it through his gold- 
rimmed glasses for a few weeks, and then organized a 
company to turn it into a woolen mill. He elected himself 
president of that company and used to bring around notices 
of directors’ meetings to our paper, and while he was in the 
office he would insist that we devoted too much space to 
idle gossip and not enough to the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the Queen City. 

At times he would bring in an editorial that he had 
written himself, highly excitable and full of cyclonic 
language, and if we printed it Alphabetical would buy a 
hundred copies of the paper containing it and send them 
East. His office desk gradually filled with woodcuts and 
zine etchings of buildings that never existed save in his 
own dear old head, and about twice a year during the 
boom days he would bring them around and have a 


circular printed on which were the pictures showing the 
imaginary public buildings and hypothetical business 
thoroughfares of the Queen City. 

The woolen mill naturally didn’t pay, and he persuaded 
some Eastern capitalists to install an electric plant in the 
building and put a street-car line in the town, though the 
longest distance from one side of the place to the other 
was less than ten blocks. But Alphabetical was enthusi- 
astic about it, and had the Governor come down to drive 
the first spike. It was gold-plated, and Alphabetical pulled 
it up and used it for a paper-weight in his office for many 
years, and it is now the only reminder there is in town of 
the street railway, except a hard ridge of earth over the 
ties in the middle of Main Street. When some one twitted 
him of the failure of the street railway he made answer: 

“Of course it failed; here I go pawing up the earth, 
milking out the surplus capital of the effete East, and 
building up this town—and what happens? Four thousand 
old silurian fossils comb the moss on the north side of 
’em with mussel-shell, and turn over and yawp that old 
Alphabetical is ‘visionary.’ I get a canning factory and 
nobody eats the goods; I hustle up a woolen factory, and 
the community quits wearing trousers — and a street-car 
line to haul them to and from their palatial residences that 
Ihave built for them on paper, and what do the sun-baked 
human mud-turtles do but all jump off the log into the 
water and hide from them cars like they were chariots of 
fire! What this town needs is not factories, nor railroads, 
nor modern improvements. Old Alphabetical can get 
them. But the next great scheme I go into is to go down 
to the river, get some good red mud, 
and make a few thousand men who’ve 
got sense enough to build up a town.” 

It has been fifteen years and over 
since Colonel Morrison put on his long 
coat and high hat and started for the 
money markets of the East, seeking 
whom he might devour. At the close 
of the eighties the Colonel and all his 
tribe found that the stock of Eastern 
capitalists who were ready to pay good 
prices for the fine, shimmering blue sky 
and bracing ozone of the West was run- 
ning low. It was said around town 
that the Colonel had come to the end of 
his string, for not only were the doors 
of capital closed to him in the Hast, 
but newcomers had stopped looking 
for farms at home.. There was noth- 
ing to do but to sit down and swap 
jack-knives with other land-agents, 
and as they had taken most of the 
agencies for the best insurance com- 
panies while the Colonel was on dress 
parade, there was nothing left for the 
Colonel to do but to run for justice of 
the peace, and, being elected, do what 
he could to make his tenure for life. 

Though he was elected, more out of 
gratitude for what he had tried to do 
for the -town than because people 
thought he would make a fair judge, 
he got no further than his office in 
popular esteem. He did not seem to 
wear well with the people in the daily 
run and jostleof life. During the forty 
years he has lived in our town, he has 
lived most of the time apart from the 
people—transacting his business in 
the East, or locating strangers on new 
lands. He has not been one of us, 
and there were stories afloat that his 
shrewdness had sometimes caused him 
to thrust a toe over the dead-line of exact honesty. In the 
town he never helped us fight for those things of which the 
town is really proud: our schools, the college, the munic- 
ipal ownership of our electric lights and waterworks, 
the public library, the abolition of the saloon, and all 
of the dozen small matters of public interest in which good 
citizens takea pride. Colonel Morrison was living his grand 
life, in his tailor-made clothes, while his townsmen were 
out with their coats off making their town the substantial 
place it is. So in his latter days he is old Alphabetical 
Morrison, a man apart from us. We like him well enough, 
and so long as he cares to be justice of the peace no one will 
object, for that is hisdue. But, someway, there is no talk 
of making him County Clerk; and there is a reason in 
every one’s mind why no party names him to run for 
County Treasurer. He has been trying hard enough for 
ten years to break through the crust of the common 
interests that he has so long ignored. One sees him at 
all public meetings—a rather wistful-looking, chubby- 
faced old man—on the edge of the crowd, ready to be 
called out for a speech. But no one calls his name; no 
one cares particularly what old Alphabetical has to say. 
Long ago he said all that he can say to our people. 

The only thing that Alphabetical ever organized that 
paid was a family. In the early days he managed to get 
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a home clear of indebtedness and was shrewd enough to 
keep it out of all of his transactions. .Tow-headed Morrisons 
began to fill the schoolhouse, and twenty years later 
there were so many of his girls teaching school that the 
school board had to make arule limiting the number of city 
teachers from one family, in order to force the younger 
Morrison girls to go to the country to teach. In these days 
the girls keep the house going and Alphabetical is a notary 
public and justice of the peace, which keeps his office going 
in the little square board building at the end of the street. 

One would think that an idler would be a nuisance in a 
busy place, but, on the contrary, we all like old Alpha- 
betical around our office. For he is an old man who has 
not grown sour. His smooth, fat face has not been wrinkled 
by the vinegar of failure, and the noise that came from his 
lusty lungs in the old days is subsiding. But he has never 
forgiven General Durham, of the Statesman, for saying of 
a fight between Alphabetical and another land-agent back 
in the sixties that ‘‘those who heard it pronounced it the 
most vocal engagement they had ever known.”’ That is why 
he brings his obituaries to us. That is why he does us the 
honor of borrowing papersfrom us, and that is why, of a dull 
afternoon, he likes to sit in the old swayback swivel-chair 
and tell us his theory of the increase in the rainfall, his 
notion about the influence of trees upon the hot winds, his 
opinion of the disappearance of the grasshoppers. Also; 
that is why we always save a circus ticket for old Alphabet- 
ical, just as we save one for each of the boys in the office. 

One day he came into the office in a bad humor. He 
picked up a county paper, glanced it over, threw it down, 
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kicked from under his feet a dog that had followed a sub- 
scriber into the room, and slammed his hat into the 
waste-basket with considerable feeling as he picked up a 
New York paper. 

“Well—well, what’s the matter with the judiciary this 
morning ?’’ some one asked the old man. 

He did not reply at once, but turned his paper over and 
over, apparently looking for something to interest him. 
Gradually the revolutions of his paper became slower and 
slower, and finally he stopped turning the paper and 
began reading. It was ten or fifteen minutes before he 
spoke. When he put down the paper, his cherubic face 
was beaming, and he said: 

‘“‘Oh, I know I’m a fool, but I wish the Lord had sent 
me to live in a town large enough so that every dirty-faced 
brat on the street wouldn’t feel he had a right to call me 
‘Alphabetical’! Dammit, I’ve done the best I could! I 
haven’t made any alarming success. I know it. There’s 
no need of rubbing it in on me.” He was silent for a time 
with his hands on his knees and-his head thrown back 
looking at the ceiling. Almostimperceptibly asmile began 
to crack his features, and when he turned his eyes to the 
man at the desk they were dancing with merriment, and 
he said : ‘‘Just been reading a piece here in the Sun about 
the influence of climate on human endeavor. It says that 
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in northern latitudes there is more oxygen in the air 
folks breathe faster, and their blood flows faster, and 
keeps their livers going. Trouble with me has alway. 
climate—sluggish liver. If I had had just a little 
oxygen floating around in my system, the woolen 
would still be running, the street-cars would be going 
thisman’stown would have had forty thousand inhabi = 
My fatal mistake was one of latitude. But’’—and } 
drawled out the word mockingly—‘“‘ but I guess if the 
had wanted me to make a town here he would have gi 
me a different kind of liver!”’ He'slapped his knees a 
sighed: ‘‘This is a funny world, and the more you see 
the funnier it gets.’’ The old man grinned compla 
at the ceiling for a minute, and before getting out of 
chair kicked his shoe-heels together merrily, wipe 
glasses as he rose, put his bundle of papers under his ¢ 
and left the office whistling an old, old-fashioned tu 
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Se Pe all right if you can get over the clerk’s h 
and to the merchant himself,”’ said a well-kn 
traveling man, ‘“‘when there is any graft going arou 
but it is a hard game to play when you must deal y 
buyer who is the supreme judge. I once had an exp 
ence with a buyer down in California. I went into 
the big stores down there and jollied around with the 
in my department. He said he would come over and 
at my line. He took the hook so quickly that I oug 
have smelt a mouse to start with; 
didn’t. He came over to my sam 
room in the evening. Now that, 
know, isn’t a very good time to 
clothing —nothing is as good as day’ 
for that. He didn’t question my p 
or anything of thatsort. He would loo 
at a few things and then stop and 
horse with me for a while. 4 
“After monkeying around a co 
of hours, I managed to lay out a p 
fair line of stuff. ‘Now,’ said the b 
‘to-night I can only make up a list « 
what’s here. These things suit m 
pretty well, and in the morning 
submit it to the old man for his 
“Well, that looked easy to me, 
wrote down the order, and when we 
through that fellow was bold eno 
to come right out and say: ‘Now, | 
here, you’re making a good commis 
on this stuff—here’s a good bill, ani 
can throw it to you if I wish, or I 
kill it if I like. Pm not getting 
too much over where I am, so don 
you think your house can dig up ab 
twenty for me on this bill if ’llseet 
it sticks?’ ”’ ia 
‘‘Did you dig?” said one of the boys 
“Dig? You bet your life not! — 
funny. business I won’t do. It n 
work for one bill, but it won’t last 
because it isonly amatter of time b 


the fellow that I didn’t do that sor 
business; that, unless he wished to | 
business with me strictly on the sq 
I wouldn’t do business with him at a 
“Well, what did he say to t 
was asked. 7 
‘“‘Oh, he said to me: ‘I’m just jo 
ing you, and I really wanted to 
if I couldn’t get you down a little and make that m 
more for the house. I like to do business myself with 
one who is on the square.’”’ 
“The order stuck, then?” asked another drummer. 
“No, it didn’t. That’s the worst of it. A few days 
I reached home in came a cancelation from the head of 
house. At that time I didn’t understand it. I suppo 
that the head of the house himself had really canceled 
order, so the next time I went to that town I waltze 
straight up to the office and asked to see the head of 1 
establishment. J asked him why he had canceled my ord 
and he told me that his buyer really had all of that in ch 
and that he only followed out his recommendations; 
the buyer had told him to cancel that bill and he 
done so. ce 
‘*T saw through the whole scheme. There was just on 
thing for metodo. Isimply came right square out and t 
the old man that his buyer had wanted to get tw 
dollars from me to make the bill stick; and that the cl 
had canceled my order so that he could get a rake 
from somebody else. 
“The old man sent for the buyer and told him to get 
pay and leave. He thanked me for putting him wise, 2 
from that time on, he or some other member of the 
always went to the sample-room.”’ 
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nineteenth century it came to be 

known in the valley of the upper 

souri that certain ‘‘free traders’? who 

| a wandered too far into the shadows of 

| _ the Rockies had been made away with by 

__ the simple aborigines who inhabited those 

| - Bye And they had, according to rumor, 

n ‘‘made away with” in a double and 

nister turning of the phrase. The following year asecond 

nd more powerful party of white men had an opportunity 

inquiring among the said aborigines concerning these 

gs. ‘‘ Yes, they had eaten the invading traders; more- 

_ over, they had made very good eating!’’ And, the inquir- 

white men expressing those emotions of horror and 

prise very properly evoked by this communication, the 

; ages hastened to add that they had not, of course, eaten 
_ them raw: they had boiled them first. 

_ There is more in this humorous anecdote than at once 


thine 


. 

| y meet the eye. Even had the said aborigines desired to 
{ the said ‘‘free traders” raw, beyond any question they 
_ should have failed. Indeed, all trustworthy reports upon 
he fearful urgency of the Indian appetite convince us that 


he impossibility of this, they querulously reverted to 
_ the slower processes of the stew-kettle. 
For the early traders of the West were in their moral and 


_ which even the ladylike medium of literature lacks the 
_ power to mitigate. It is true that many have dwelt upon 
ie ir pastoral existences; but we can admit the term only 
ie we remind ourselves that no small number of the Arca- 
? shepherds of the pastoralia must have had to devote 
hemselves almost altogether to the subjugation of bellig- 
ent rams, thereby acquiring a gnarled and_hairy- 
| anded jowliness which Theocritus himself could not set to 
_ gentle measures. And while their ribboned fellows were 
. fiddling and piping to Phyllis beneath the wind-harp wil- 
ws, we must picture them as 


_ standing well in the background 
. with that thick-set, heavy-fisted 
nd lowering aspect which we now 
j t commonly associate with 
r mbers’ apprentices. 
_ Only in thissense was Jim Bridger 
pastoral, or Mike Fink, or Hugh 
_ Glass, or Jedediah Smith, or Manuel 
isa. Yet they were all tall men of 
eir hands in their own particular 
ccomplishments. Thus, if Jim 
Bridger was so little used to the 
J enomena of towns and cities that 
_ he always alluded to streets as 
| afons, he knew the two thousand 
iiles of the Oregon trail better than 
| heurban weakling knows the dozen 
yards of concrete walk which he 
‘Must shovel clear after a blizzard. 
od when upon one occasion a ten- 
foot whom he was taking over 
e mountains expressed a fear that 
y had crossed the trail without 
erving it, Bridger sat down, in 
f emotion swallowed his quid, 
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and refused to proceed any farther upon that expedition. 
Any man who could believe it possible to cross the greatest 
of all highways and not know it was simply unsafe to 
travel with! You might have talked to Bridger of the 
Mandarin Road, or of the mighty caravan routes from 
ancient Bagdad, or of that not less wide and famous 
path that leads to the everlasting bonfire. He would 
not have heard you. For him the world possessed only 
one road upon which it had any right to stand with mar- 
velings. 

Mike Fink was most largely a ‘“‘river man.” ‘“‘Iama 
Salt River roarer,”’ he was wont to announce, ‘‘and I 
love the wimming, and as how I am chock full of fight!” 
He was a famous marksman, too. Upon one trip down the 
Mississippi he saw, running along the bank, a venerable 
parent pig and eight little ones; they were the property of 
a planter whose face had always displeased him, and, lay- 
ing rifle to cheek, he clipped their tails off, one by one, asa 
sign for all men to see. He and a crony of his named Car- 
penter were periodically accustomed to show their mutual 
confidence, and, in general, cement their friendship by 
shooting tins of whisky from each other’s bristling head- 
pieces. This was going William Tell one better, for the 
Switzer made his famous shot under compulsion, and with 
nobody shooting at him at the time, but Fink and Car- 
penter engaged in their target practice solely in the pursuit 
of joy. With both of them, too, the spilled whisky was 
always more than paid for by that standing moment of 
expectation in which each could still hope that the day’s 
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previous wassailing might bring the other’s 
aim into a wabbling and a mockery—and 
he might miss! 

It was Hugh Glass, I think, who intro- 
duced high genius into the system of retail- 
ing liquor to the Indians. The trouble had 
always been that, though it had never taken 
any great amount of spirits frumenti to 
bring a native to that condition wherein 
he would part with his beaver and otter skins at prices 
satisfactory to the St. Louis trader, once a native had 
reached that condition he called steadily for more pota- 
tions—nor might he be denied under risk of death— 
until he had at last passed into childlike but stertor- 
ous slumber. Now Glass observed that Indians in the 
above condition divided into two general classes. In the 
first the sense of sight became most rapidly befogged. In 
the second the faculty of taste was earliest to be confounded 
and become a thing of naught. With the former class he 
substituted cannikins the bottoms of which had been 
raised, in graduated scale, by layers of candle grease; and 
the trader’s thumb might also, by intrusion, be turned into 
a brimming agent of no little profit. For the second class, 
those who were lacking in taste, he as systematically sub- 
stituted a series of diluted bottles, each weaker than the 
one before, until in the end the heathen savage—who had 
no business to be drinking at all—was consuming water 
undefiled, yet with all those indefensible sensations of 
unlimited carouse! 

There was, however, one mighty chieftain who ever had 
the better of Mr. Glass. For, as befitted his dignity, he 
insisted upon the privilege of pouring for himself. And 
this was of inestimable value to him, since his fingers, being 
very long, met, even to the littlest, above the beaker’s 
brim, and thus at once both its length and its capacity 
were doubled. It is said that in his private custom he took 
back from Hugh much more than the latter could gain from 
his tribesmen by the most diligent observance of those 
economical business practices just 
described. ; 

Jedediah Smith was of a mental 
capacity surpassing even Glass’. It 
was Smith who, as we have else- 
where noted, when far up the 
Yellowstone, fell in with a party 
commanded by a Lowlander repre- 
sentative of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Alexander Ross by name. 
Now, when they met, Ross had one 
hundred beaver skins and Jedediah 
Smith had none—nor yet had he 
the wherewithal to get them; he 
possessed only the inextinguishable 
spark of native wisdom. But when 
they parted Smith had the furs and 
Alexander Ross the wisdom! And 
of the two the latter seems to have 
been the more impressed by the 
meeting. Other than to confess 
with manifest awe that Jedediah 
was a ‘‘varra eentelligent pairson,” 
he could never be induced to illumi- 
nate the transaction. Each reader 
of this is herewith given three 
guesses as to what took place, the 
successful contestant being, by 
these presents, empowered at. some 
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future time to work the game himself. The writer has 
taken considerably more than three guesses at it, and has 
been incontinently baffled. 

As for Manuel Lisa, it was he who, knowing neither 
English nor French, in a moment of absent-mindedness 
married the widow Keeney, who knew neither Indian nor 
Spanish! Upon first thoughts their inability to indulge in 
even the most passing and perfunctory of converse might 
seem to have presaged much pain and trouble. On the con- 
trary, their friends were able to observe with gratification 
that opportunities for misunderstandings were thereby so 
curtailed that they lived happy ever afterward. 

Lisa and his partners made a practice of sending seed- 
potatoes, beans, turnip and pumpkin seeds and the like 
among the natives, which some chroniclers 
have laid emphasis upon. But the signifi- 
cant thing is his having had partners at all. 
Yet, upon closer examination, we find prac- 
tically all his fellows following thesame nat- 
ural law. Those buckskinned traffickers 
might begin alone; but sooner or later came 
the second business stage, that of partner- 
ship. And within a few years thereafter, 
as inevitably as the Aryan stock, however 
seattered, groups itself into the village 
community, there came the era of the 
organized company. 

It is not our purpose here to dwell upon 
the first rough corporations so formed in 
St. Louis. And, for that matter, certain 
Spanish companies, such as Maxent, Laclede 
&Co., dated back a generation; while the 
Prattes and Chouteaus and Cabannes pre- 
sided over commercial houses which had 
been set up under the laws of France before 
the year of ‘‘Purchase.”” But two at least 
of the first American companies are worthy 
of mention. These were the Missouri Fur 
Company, which included men from Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and lower Louisiana; and 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, which 
was organized and pushed with more than 
Yankee energy and shrewdness by General 
Ashley, afterward Lieutenant-Governor of 
Missouri. Within one period of twelve 
months— between the years 1823 and 1824 
— Ashley was beaten with slaughter by the 
Aricaras, lost hisannualfur-boat with all his 
earnings for the season, and was vanquished 
in his fight for the State governorship— 
which is surely as much of the strenuous 
life as even its modern exponent would de- 
mand for one year’s portion of solid enjoy- 
ment. With Ashley were later associated 
Smith and Bridger, Andrew Henry, Camp- 
bell, Fitzpatrick and the Sublettes—traders 
who, as guides, made the reputations of 
many ‘‘explorers.’”’ ‘‘Rocky Mountain” 
men first saw the Yellowstone, Great Salt 
Lake, Green River and the South Pass. It 
was they who left the real footprints, and 
the ‘‘explorers”’ very properly gave them 
the footnotes. 

They swarmed over into Oregon after 
Lewis and Clark, and if they were daunted 
by the ancient and imperturbable vitality 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, they were at 
least never daunted by mere Nature. In 
five years more than seventy ‘‘ Rocky Mountain” men per- 
ished at the hands of the Indians. In truth, one of their 
number pointed with pride to the fact that if bills of health 
were asked for, none of their company upon the prairies or 
mountains had ever died of sickness or old age! And 
another of Ashley’s followers, hearing that an old and trusty 
partner had perished by cholera in St. Louis, lifted his 
sorrow-stricken head to say that he had been ‘‘all the 
time believin’ that he was safe somewhars in the wilder- 
ness!” 

They were ‘‘free traders’’ not in any political sense, 
but in so much as they were entirely unembarrassed by 
any man’s law or dispensation. Their life, even with pros- 
perity, lost none of its picturesqueness. The competition 
was not too keen. Business and pleasure came near to 
being one. And if it was not a time of complete and guile- 

less gentleness, it was a sort of Golden Age in its particular 
kind and generation. But already over it was extending 
the shadow of something that wasnew. Weare to see what 
was probably the earliest American manifestation of the 
cruelly scientific, the bowellessly methodical genius aad 
spirit of one school of modern business. 

In 1808 there was incorporated at New York the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, John Jacob Astor supplying the half 
million of capital which was initially required. A great- 
grandson, William Waldorf Astor, tells us that the name 
“‘was merely a fiction, designed to broaden and facilitate 
his operations.’”’ It was more than that, however. It was 
a name which, for those times, was bold in a sense our 
sophisticated ears can hardly realize. There was in it the 
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darkling breadth of the continental monoply, of the modern 
trust. It was as if to say: the company which will hence- 
forward handle the fur-trade of America. And indeed, as 
far back as 1786, Astor had spoken of what he would be 
able to do ‘‘ when the frontiers’ —the Canadian frontiers— 
‘‘are surrendered.’’? Twenty-two years had passed, and the 
boundaries were still unsurrendered. He had laid his plans 
anew, and his having to surmount that seeming barrier 
had only given him an infinitely wider field of vision. His 
ideas were not now merely continental. He.designed to 
transform a settlement at the mouth of the Columbia into a 
great entrepét and shipping point for all Asia—even such 
as his Manhattan Island docks promised to be for Europe. 
And the Napoleonic quality shows forth in his intention not 
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merely to export, or import, or transport, but to do all three, 
and to apply the bartering principle of the backwoods 
trading-post to the whole great globe! He had the capacity 
for it, too. His carrying-belt was already smoothly at work 
between New York and Europe when the war of 1812 broke 
in upon him. The occupation of Oregon by the British for 
the next thirty years forever ended the commercial empire 
that was to have had its capital at Astoria. 

The man was thus driven back once more into the borders 
of his own country. He must ‘‘energize”’ within limits 
which, to him, were cabined and confined. Instead of a 
study of human activity in its grasp of the far-reaching and 
the multiplex, we must look for the effects of the narrowed, 
the intense and concentrated. The lens has been brought 
nearer the paper; it will not cover so large an area, but it 
will bring out all that is within that area. Alas, too, it may 
very readily become a burning-glass! 

The “‘pastoral” trading trappers and the simple and 
primitive companies of old St. Louis were still unsuspicious 
of any danger other than could arise among themselves 
when into that city was sent Samuel Abbott, commissioned 
by Astor there to remain until he had ascertained ‘‘every- 
thing that may be of advantage to us. The state 
of the fur trade generally, and that of the Missouri par- 
ticularly, will be very desirable, more especially when 
coupled with the resources of the individuals who are 
engaged in the business, as also their standing with the 
world.”” These instructions, given more than eighty years 
ago, might well seem to have emanated from the inner 
office of our own loved Standard Oil Company, and in that 
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generation which we delight to honor. And Abbot 
commission boded ill for the “‘little fellows” of the loy 
Mississippi. 

When, in 1810, Astor had proposed coalition to 
‘“Nor’westers” and had been repulsed with contumely b 
those fiery clansmen, he had done the next best thing. 
had obtained the services of a group of their most capal 
younger men, had bought out the Mackinaw organization 
and, using its home-post as a centre, had started the South 
west Company. This was to be one of the inland braneh 
of the great American Fur Company of Astor’s first impe: 
plan. It became in reality the ‘“‘Northern Departme 
of the American Fur Company which in ten years more 
firmly established itself at St. Louis. 

It is curious to observe how quickly 
instinctively the local traders gathe 
fight it. They had never seen an “‘octop’ 
before, but from the first they seem to haye 
realized what manner of creature it 
From the upper lakes Astor’s Mackin 
boats could, by portaging, make their 
into the Mississippi. Their owner had, 
a study of Nor’wester methods, com 
realize the value of the French Canad 
voyageur; and in 1818 two brigades of 
ageurs appeared upon the St. Louis w 
‘‘Missouri’”’ and ‘‘ Rocky Mountain” trad 
at once made up their minds that 
first tentacle of the monster was u 
them. Believing that the Governmen 
Washington had, years before, enacted s 
species of Alien Labor Law, with Colo 
Talbot Chambers of the city’s rifle regim 
at their head, they soon laid violent hand 
upon those Frenchmen. 

One might have said that the Am 
Fur Company had arranged the thin 
its own purposes. It hired Benton, } 
souri’s famous legal light, as counsel, 
four years pursued Colonel Chambers from 
court to court, and when it had finished 
it had alike secured heavy damages 
wrapped itself in a mantle of awe and fez 
which served it exceedingly well for f 
yearstocome. Outside St. Louis and a 
of the larger settlements the law in its 
mattered little. It existed as a theory, bt 
there was no force capable of making | 
respected. For example, in 1822, that 
lectable diarist, old Jacob Fowler, te 
of Fort Osage that “‘the garrison at 
Time was comanded by an oficer of tl 
united States armey, Having two men und 
Command Both of them Having disarted 
few days ago and Careyed off all his amen 
tion.”” And Fort Osage was doubtless 1 
ical. Nor, as we shall see, had the American 
Fur Company the slightest intention of — 
regarding any laws other than those of its 
own making. But none the less, as far < 
might be, it intended to make the law 
egis. Already it was maintaining a str 
“lobby” at Washington. Benton, its cou 
sel, became, as Senator Benton, its “i 
fluence”’— another business idea that mar 
of us have thought to be ultra-modern. 

Four years, as has been said, went 
while the Company was still pursu 
Colonel Chambers. And at the end of those four yea 
we might expect to find it firmly established. Not s 
Astor was, in 1820, a man of sixty-two; but had 
been able to count upon another century of life he coul 
not have pursued his plan with a more complete disregar 
of the flight of time. He negatived every appeal of 
juniors to be allowed to go ahead, and, backed by a capit: 
which they considered irresistible, carry all before them 
They believed that Astor’s money must sweep up the ; 
leys of the Missouri and the Yellowstone like those 
bores which at timessweep the Hoang-Ho and the Yang-ts 
Kiang. But in his Oregon venture Astor had been ab! 
to learn for himself that the man who matches his whifi 
paper millions or tens of millions against the infinite med 
of time and space and chance simply makes himself a 
shaking dried peas in a bladder. He knew that the wil 
ness was vast, and that for years all its resources would 
turned against him. Time, however, if he did not scant it, j 
could be made his ally. ’ 

Whether you think of the American Fur Company as 2 
gigantic python, holding its prey with flat, unwinking e 
till it is entirely ready to devour it, or as a perfectly org 
ized army preparing, ‘‘ without haste and without rest,” t 
occupy with thoroughness an enemy’s territory, there is 
something uncannily fascinating about the very delibera 
ness of its movements during those years. For a ti 
indeed, many of its lesser rivals almost lost their appreh 
sions. The “A. F.C.” only desired to sell them goods, 
undeniably it could offer them the best of goods. It mi 
extend its Mackinaw enterprise somewhat, but into th 
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headwaters of the Missouri and the Yellowstone, those 
‘chosen hunting-grounds of the St. Louis traders, it had 
‘no intention of going whatever! If, too, when those 
traders brought down their furs, they were disposed to 
make use of the marketing facilities of the Astor corpora- 
tion, well and good. And many of the St. Louis men did 
begin to avail themselves of those facilities. ‘‘I shall only 
_, . . tamper with the Missouri traders on a moderate 
seale,’’ wrote Ramsay Crooks to his chief, ‘‘in order to 
secure them for the following year.” 

Meanwhile the way was being made plain upon other 
and much broader lines. The Company had always 
assumed that it possessed a kind of public capacity. It 
advised the Government regarding trade relations with 
Canada and Great Britain, upon its administration of the 
frontier posts, and its treatment of the Indians—upon all 
those things, in short, whereof Astor and his lieutenants 
could speak as those in authority. But possibly such advice 
was hardly without prejudice. Since 1796 the Government 
had had in operation a system of trading-houses, or ‘‘fac- 
tories,’ established with the idea of giving the harassed 
natives an opportunity of obtaining their necessities at cost. 
We find that the American Fur Company men at once 
‘recognized their most powerful rival in those Government 
establishments; and they took all possible means to 
get rid of them. ‘As it (the Indian trade) now stands,” 
wrote Astor to Gratiot—with such broad disinterestedness 
as may appear—‘‘it is too precarious for anybody to hazard 
anything in it unless the factories are to be abolished.” 
‘Senator Benton accused the Federal power of making itself 
a monopolist, the all-crushing opponent of feeble private 
enterprise. The Indian agents from Washington were 
attainted with all manner of unfairness and peculation. 
And, after a year or more of such badgering, the hood- 
winked Government weakly gavein. Within another five 
years the American Fur Company, through that typical 
representative, Ramsay Crooks, was again dispassionately 
advising with the authorities; he attempted to make it 
plain that in the idea of monopoly there was no essential 
evil; the only wrong had been in the Federal plan of exer- 
cising that monopoly itself. And Crooks confessed that 
his corporation had now come to the conclusion that the 
Government could not do better than follow the example 
of England; and, even as the latter had established the 
‘Hudson’s Bay Company in sovereign authority over all 

Northwestern Canada, so ought the American Fur Com- 
pany to be given full control over the American West. In 
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; \ | ISS RIEPPE has the extraor- 
dinary taste to come here 
in an automobile,” said Mrs. 

Weguelin St. Michael. 

_ While I realized from this that Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael would, with her unbending tradi- 
tions, probably think it more respectable to approach 
‘Kings Port in a wheelbarrow, I was absorbed by the vague 
but copious import of Mrs. Gregory’s announcement. The 
oracles, moreover, continued. 

- “But she is undoubtedly very clever to come and see for 

herself,” was Mrs. Weguelin’s next comment. 

Mrs. Gregory’s face, as she replied to her companion, 
‘took on a severe and superior expression. ‘‘ You’ll remem- 
ber, Julia, that I told Josephine St. Michael it was what 
they had to expect.” 

“But it was not Josephine, my dear, who at any time 
approved of taking such a course. It was Eliza’s whole 
doing.” 

It was fairly raining oracles round me, and they quite 
resembled, for all the help and light they contained, their 
delphic predecessors. 

_ “And yet Eliza,”’ said Mrs. Gregory, ‘‘in the face of it, 

this very morning, repeated her eternal assertion that we 

shall all see the marriage would not take place.” 

“Eliza,” murmured Mrs. Weguelin, “‘rates few things 
more highly than her own judgment.” 

Mrs. Gregory mused. ‘‘ Yet she is often right when she 
has no right to be right.” 

Icouldn’t bear it any longer, and I said: ‘‘I heard to-day 
that Miss Rieppe had broken her engagement.” 

__ “And where did you hear that nonsense?” asked Mrs. 

Gregory. 

My heart leaped, and I told her where. 
“Oh, well! you will hear anything in a boarding-house. 

Indeed that would be a great deal too good to be true.” 
“May I ask where Miss Rieppe is all this while?” 

_ The last news was from Palm Beach, where the air was 

said to be necessary for the general.” 

_. “But,” Mrs. Weguelin repeated, ‘‘we have every reason 

to believe that she is coming here in an automobile.” 
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return for this privilege it would establish a postal service, 
-spread the blessings of civilization, and put an end to the 
traffic in liquor which was committing such ravages among 
the Indians. Washington acknowledged the far-seeing 
breadth of the proposal, but could not see its way clear to 
accede to it. 

Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘A. F. C.’”’ had, during those 
years, made most satisfying progress. When you are selling 
goods, upon credit, to trading gentlemen who of their very 
nature are of almost childlike irresponsibility, and are 
later taking their harvest of furs in payment, it cannot be 
very long until such free agents are hardly to be distin- 
guished from your employees; only they are employees who 
are not under the stigma of receiving a sure and definite 
salary. And we see the next step when the managers 
of those little companies began to be in great want of sure 
and definite salaries! These they obtained by leasing their 
companies to the ‘A. F. C.” for a regular term of years, 
oftenest from three to five—which, again, is the third for- 
ward movement in the progress of the octopus. Astor and 
Crooks had inaugurated another principle of high finance 
which we believe to be altogether modern, a general scheme 
to do their business almost wholly through adoptive, or 
subsidiary, companies, taken in on short-lease agreements, 
and afterward either thrown away or finally engulfed, 
according to the convenience of the greater corporation. 
These adopted companies would, without really guessing 
it, take practically all the risk, and the salaries paid their 
chiefs—rarely more than $1200 or $1500 a year—would be 
all they would have to show for it. The period of the lease 
generally proved sufficient to squeeze all the juice out of 
them; and at the end of the agreement they were dropped, 
being then almost as valuable as beeves after they have 
been turned into fluid extract. The fields they had roamed 
when upon this earth were, in the very course of Nature, 
taken under the control of the ‘A. F. C.” 

Let us note one or two instances as we pass. In 1822, 
Berthold, Chouteau & Co. were offered a chance to come 
in, but hesitated. While they were hesitating, Stone, 
Bostwick & Co., a more energetic rival, broke in upon their 
territory. The American Fur Company watched the strug- 
gle for long enough to decide that the former corporation 
“must sink’’; then they withdrew their offer and trans- 
ferred it to the latter. And by furnishing Stone, Bostwick 
& Co. with capital they anonymously crushed Berthold, 
Chouteau & Co., and could, in 1826, take over the remainder 
of that company’s business at a price entirely nominal. 


Again, there were certain small companies which, while 
buying goods at an advantage from the “‘A. F. C.,” still 
administered their own affairs so capably that they could 
swim along with no appearance of allowing their heads to 
get under atall. Such, for example, was the firm of Pratte, 
Cabanne & Co. Now, the head office of the American Fur 
Company was in New York, and, although it had a number 
of full-power agents in the West, each was seemingly doing 
his work without anyregard totheothers. Pratte, Cabanne 
& Co., having .purchased their supplies from Ramsay 
Crooks—and purchased enough to cover the next two 
years—had naturally reckoned that Crooks’ own company 
would hardly enter their territory. Nor, in point of fact, 
did it do so. But one of those subsidiary companies, half 
free and half independent, yet already under the guidance 
of an Astor man, Russell Farnham, entered the Pratte & 
Cabanne trapping waters, and that with all the zeal in the 
world. Nor would Farnham be bound by any tacit agree- 
ment made by Crooks. This may point to great careless- 
ness and confusion in the management of the ‘‘A. F. C.,”’ 
or it may point to something else. We shall only note the 
fact that, since the head office of the American Fur Com- 
pany was in New York, an exchange of correspondence 
with agents in the foothills was, at that time, not a matter 
of weeks or months, but of a year or more; and it was 
rather the exception for any but special courier letters to 
getthroughat all. In the present case, after several seasons 
of first furious, then hopeless resistance, we find Pratte, 
Cabanne & Co. becoming in their turn a part of the“‘A. F.C.” 
And it was probable that they were never certain who 
it was that had played them false. As regards Astor him- 
self, we are informed that ‘‘he never stooped to such forms 
of competition,’’ and that “‘he stood on higher grounds in 
those matters than his agents—possibly because he was 
removed from the field of actual operations.’’ We shall let 
it go at that. Weare concerned only with the methods of 
procedure, deliberate or accidental, of the company which 
drew its commercial life from him. While, too, we are 
speaking of this matter of secrecy and apparent uncertain- 
ness of responsibility, it may be added that, for years after 
the Company was almost the only fur company in St. Louis, 
it did not do business under its own name; it had merely 
intrusted the agency of its ‘‘Western Department” to 
Bernard Pratte & Co. Of the firm of Auguste Chouteau & 
Co. it was never known whether it was a part of this grand- 
father of trusts or no! 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“We shall have to call, of course,” 
added Mrs. Gregory to her, not to me; 
they were leaving me out of it. Yes, 
these ladies were forgetting about me in 
their rising preoccupation over what- 
ever crisis it was that now hung over 
John Mayrant’s love affairs—a preoccupation which was 
evidently part of Kings Port’s universal buzz to-day, and 
which my joining them in the street had merely mitigated 
fora moment. I did not wish to be left out of it; I cannot 
tell you why—perhaps it was contagious in the local air— 
but a veritable madness of craving to know about it seized 
upon me. Of course,I saw that Miss Rieppe was, almost 
too grossly and obviously, ‘‘ playing for time’’; the health 
of people’s fathers didn’t cause weekly extensions of this 
sort. But what was it that the young lady expected time to 
effect for her? Her release, formally, by her young man, 
on the ground of his worldly ill fortune? Or was it for an 
offer from the owner of the Hermana that she was waiting, 
before she should take the step of formally releasing John 
Mayrant? No, neither of these conjectures seemed to fur- 
nish a key to the tactics of Miss Rieppe; and the theory 
that each of these affianced parties was strategizing to cause 
the other to assume the odium of breaking their engage- 
ment, with no result save that of repeatedly countermand- 
ing a wedding-cake, struck me as belonging admirably to 
a stage-comedy in three acts, but scarcely to life as we find 
it. Besides, poor John Mayrant was, all too plainly, not 
strategizing; he was playing as straight a game as the 
honest heart of a gentleman could inspire. And so, baffled 
at all points, I said (for I simply had to try something 
which might lead to my sharing in Kings Port’s vibrant 
secret) : 

“T can’t make out whether she wants to marry him or 
not.” 

Mrs. Gregory answered. 
ing to see for herself.” 

“But since her love was for his phosphates only——!”’ 
was my natural exclamation. 

It caused (and this time I didn’t expect it) my inveterate 
ladies to consult each other’s expressions. They prolonged 
their silence so much that I spoke again: 


“That is just what she is com- 
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“And backing out of this sort of 
thing can be done, I should think, 
quite as cleverly, and much more sim- 
ply, from a distance.” 

It was Mrs. Weguelin who answered 
now, or, rather, who headed me off. 
‘Have you been able to make out 
whether he wants to marry her or 
not?” 

‘Oh, he never comes near any of 
that with me!”’ 

“Certainly not. But we all under- 
stand that he has taken a fancy to 
you, and that you have talked much 
with him.” 

So they all understood this, did they ? 
This, too, had played its little special 
part in the buzz? Very well, then, 
nothing of my private impressions 
should drop from my lips here, to be 
quoted and misquoted and battledored 
and shuttlecocked, until it reached the 
boy himself (as it would inevitably) in 
fantastic disarrangement. I laughed. 
“Oh, yes! I have talked much with 
him. Shakespeare, I think, was our 
latest subject.” 

Mrs. Weguelin was plainly watch- 
ing for something to drop. ‘‘Shake- 
speare!’’ Her tone was of surprise. 

I then indulged myself in that most 
delightful sort of impertinence, which 
consists in the other person’s not seeing 
it. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t be likely to have 
heard of that yet. It occurred only before dinner to-day. 
But we have also talked optimism, pessimism, sociology, 
evolution—Mr. Mayrant would soon become quite a 
I stopped myself on the edge of something very clumsy. 

But sharp Mrs. Gregory finished for me. ‘‘Yes, you 
mean that if he didn’t live in Kings Port (where we still 
have reverence, atany rate) he would imbibe all the shallow 
quackeries of the hour and resemble all the clever young 
fools of the minute.”’ 

‘“‘Maria!’’ Mrs. Weguelin murmurously expostulated. 

Mrs. Gregory immediately made me a handsome but 
equivocal apology. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of you at all!” she 
declared gayly; and it set me doubting if perhaps she 
hadn’t, after all, comprehended my impertinence. ‘And, 
thank Heaven!” she continued, “‘John is one of us, in spite 
of his present stubborn course.” 

But Mrs. Weguelin’s beautiful eyes were resting upon 
me with that disapproval I had come to know. To her, 
sociology and evolution and all the ‘‘isms’’ were new- 
fangled inventions and murky with offense; to touch them 
was defilement, and in disclosing them to John Mayrant I 
was acorrupterof youth. She gathered itall up intoa word 
that was radiant with a kind of lovely maternal gentleness: 

“We should not wish John to become radical.” 

In her voice, the whole of old Kings Port was enshrined ; 
hereditary faith and hereditary standards, mellow with the 
adherence of generations past, and solicitous for the boy 
of the young generation. I saw her eyes soften at the 
thought of him; and throughout the rest of our talk to its 
end her gaze would now and then return to me, shadowed 
with disapproval. 

I addressed Mrs. Gregory. ‘‘By his ‘present stubborn 
course’ I suppose you mean the custom house.” 

“All of us deplore his obstinacy. His Aunt Eliza has 
strongly but vainly expostulated with him. And after that, 
Miss Josephine felt obliged to tell him that he need not come 
to see her again until he resigned a position which reflects 
ignominy upon us all.” 

I suppressed a whistle. I thought (as I have said earlier) 
that I had caught a full vision of John Mayrant’s present 
plight. But my imagination had not soared to the height 
of Miss Josephine St. Michael’s act of discipline. This, it 
must have been, that the boy had checked himself from tell- 
ing me in the churchyard. What a character of sterner 
times was Miss Josephine! I thought of Aunt Carola, but 
even she was not quite of this iron, and I said so to Mrs. 
Gregory. ‘I doubt if there be any old lady left in the 
North,” I said, ‘‘capable of such antique severity.” 

But Mrs. Gregory opened my eyes still further. ‘Oh, 
you’d have them if you had the negro to deal with as 
we have him. Miss Josephine,’ she added, ‘‘has to-day 
removed her sentence of banishment.” 

I felt on the verge of new discoveries. 
claimed, ‘‘and did she relent?”’ 

“New circumstances intervened,” Mrs. Gregory loftily 
explained. ‘There was an occurrence—an encounter, in 
fact—in which John Mayrant fittingly punished one who 
had presumed. Upon hearing of it, this morning, Miss 
Josephine sent a message to John that he might resume 
visiting her.”’ 

“But that is perfectly grand!” I cried in my delight over 
Miss Josephine as a character. 

“Tt is perfectly natural,” returned Mrs. Gregory quietly. 
“John has behaved with credit throughout. He was at 


What!” I ex- 
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length made to see that circumstances forbade any breach 
between his family and that of the other young man. John 
held back—who would not, after such an insult ?— but Miss 
Josephine was firm, and he has promised to call and shake 
hands. My cousin, Doctor Beaugarcon, assures me that 
the young man’s injuries are trifling —a week will see him 
restored and presentable again.”’ 

‘““A week? A mere nothing!’’ I answered. ‘‘Do you 
know,” I now suggested, ‘‘that you have forgotten to ask 
me what I was thinking about when we met?”’ 

“Bless me, young gentleman! and was itso remarkable?” 

“Not at all, but it partly answers what Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael asked me. If a young man does not really wish 
to marry a young woman there are ways well known by 
which she can be brought to break the engagement.” 

‘“‘ Ah,’’said Mrs. Gregory, ‘‘of course; gayeties and irreg- 
ularities se 

“That is, if he’s not above them,’’ I hastily subjoined. 

““Not always, by any means,” Mrs. Gregory returned. 
“Kings Port has been treated to some episodes a 

Mrs. Weguelin put in a word of defense. ‘‘Itis to be said, 
Maria, that John’s irregularities have invariably been con- 
ducted with perfect propriety.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Gregory, ‘‘no Mayrant was ever known 
to be gross!” 

“But this particular young lady,” said Mrs. Weguelin, 
“would not be estranged by any masculine irregularities 
and gayeties. Not by any.” 

“How about infidelities?’’ I suggested. 
flagrantly lose his heart to another?”’ 

Mrs. Weguelin replied quickly. ‘‘That answers very 
well where hearts are in question.” 

“But,” said I, ‘‘since phosphates are no longer ra 

There was a pause. “It would be a new dilemma,” Mrs. 
Gregory then said slowly, “‘if she turned out to care for 
him, after all.’’ 

Throughout all this I was getting more and more the 
sense of how a total circle of people, a well-filled, wide circle 
of interested people, surrounded and cherished John 
Mayrant, made itself the setting of which he was the jewel; 
I felt in it, even stronger than the manifestation of personal 
affection (which certainly was strong enough), a collective 
sense of possession in him, a clan value, a pride and a guar- 
dianship concentrated and jealous, as of an heir to some 
princely estate, who must be worthy for the sake of a com- 
munity even before he was worthy for his own sake. Thus 
he might amuse himself —it was in the code that princely 
heirs so should do, pour se déniaiser, as they neatly put it in 
Paris—thus might he and must he fight when his dignity 
was assailed; but thus might he not marry outside certain 
lines prescribed, or depart from his circle’s established 
creeds, divine and social, especially to hold any position 
which (to borrow Mrs. Gregory’s phrase) “reflected 
ignominy” upon them all. When he transgressed, their 
very value for him turned them bitter against him. I know 
that all of us are more or less chained to our community, 
which is pleased to expect us to walk its way, and mightily 
displeased when we please ourselves instead by breaking 
the chain and walking our own way; and I know that we 
are forgiven very slowly; but I had not dreamed what a 
prisoner to communal criticism a young American could 
be until I beheld Kings Port over John Mayrant. 

And to what estate was this prince heir? Alas, his inher- 
itance was all of it the Past and none of it the Future; was 


“Tf he should 
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the full churchyard and the empty 
wharves! He was paying dear for his | 
princedom! And then, there was yet 
another sense of this beautiful town that 
I got here completely, suddenly erystal- | 
lized, though slowly gathering ever since — 
my arrival: 
clustered about one young one. That 
was it; that was the town’s ultimate 


dying and the too sparse new growth 
appearing scantily amid the tall, fine, 
venerable decaying trunks. It had 
been by no razing to the ground and 
sowing with salt that the city had per- 


“i sad had done away with it. 


Kings Port, had flowed out from the 


was to be found. O tempi passati, non 
ritornete mai! 

And John Mayrant? Why, then, had 
he tarried here himself? That is a hard 
saying about crabbed age and youth, 


that are true? 


and his pride, and his energetic adoles- 
cence? If the custom house galled him, 
the whole country was open to him; why 
not have tried his fortune in Chatta- 
nooga, or Denver, or Seattle? Was it 
much to the credit of such a young man to find himself at 
the age of twenty-three or twenty-four, sound and lithe of 
limb, yet tied to the apron-strings of Miss Josephine, and 
Miss Eliza, and some thirty or forty other elderly female 
relatives? 

With these thoughts I looked at the ladies and wondered 
how I might lead them to answer me about John Mayrant, 
without asking questions which might imply something 
derogatory to him or painful to them. I could not ever 
say to them a word which might mean, however indirectly, 
that I thought their beautiful, cherished town no place for 


all these old people were | 


tragic note: the old timber of the forest _ 


ished; a process less violent but more — 
Youth, in — 
the wake of commerce, had ebbed from _ 


silent, mourning houses, and sought life | 
North and West, and wherever else life 


| 


but are not most of the sayings hard _ 
What was this young — 
man doing in Kings Port with his brains, _ 


a young man to go to seed in; this cut so close to the quick | 


of truth that discourse must keep wide away fromit. What, 
then, could I ask them? As I pondered, Mrs. Weguelin 
solved it for me by what she was saying to Mrs. Gregory, of 
which, in my preoccupation, I had evidently missed a part: 
if he should share the family bad taste in wives. fe 


“‘Hliza says she has no fear of that.” *y 
“Were I Eliza, Hugh’s performance would make me 
very uneasy.’ 3 rt 


“Julia, John does not resemble Hugh. 4 

“Very decidedly, in coloring, Maria.” 

‘“‘And Hugh found that girl in Minneapolis, Julia, whee : 
there was doubtless no pick for the poor fellow. And 
remember that George chose a lady, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Weguelin gave to this a short assent. ‘‘Yes.” It 
portended something more behind, which her next words 
duly revealed. ‘‘A lady; but do—any—ladies ever seem 
quite like our own?” 

“Certainly not, Julia.’ 

You see, they were tieratte me again; but they had 
furnished me with a clew. 

“Mr. John Mayrant has married brothers?”’ ¥ 

“Two,” Mrs. Gregory responded. ‘‘John is the yo 
of three children.” 

‘“‘T hadn’t heard of the brothers before.’’ 

“They seldom come here. They saw fit to leave their 
home and their delicate mother.”’ 


“e Oh i ” ; 5 . 
“But John,” said Mrs. Gregory, ‘‘met his responsibility ‘ 
like a Mayrant.”’ ate 


“Whatever temptations he has yielded to,” said _ 
Weguelin, “‘his filial piety has stood proof.” 

‘He refused,’”’ added Mrs. Gregory, ‘‘when George (and 
I have never understood how George could be so forgetful 
of their mother) wrote twice, offering him a lucrative and 
rising position in the railroad company at Roaneeaa | 

“That was hard!” I exclaimed. 

She totally misapplied my sympathy. ‘Oh, Atala 
Mayrant,” she corrected herself, ‘‘John’s mother, Mrs. 
Hector Mayrant, had harder things than forgetful sons to’ 
bear! I’ve not laid eyes on those boys since the funeral.’ ye 

“Nearly two years,” murmured Mrs. Weguelin. And 
then, to me, with something that was almost like a strange 
severity beneath her gentle tone: ‘‘ Therefore we are a 
of John, because the better traits in his nature beg us 
his forefathers whom we knew.” 

“In Kings Port,’’ said Mrs. Gregory, “we prize ‘those 
who ring true to the blood.” 

By way of response to this sentiment, I quoted cone 
French to her. ‘‘ Bon chien chasse de race.’ 

It pleased Mrs. Weguelin. Her guarded attitude tow 
me relented. ‘John mentioned your cultivation to us,’ 
she said. ‘In “T tumble-down days it is rare to m 


\ 


_ of their kindness. 


_ of the track opened, and Mrs. Weguelin’s 


with one who still lives, mentally, on the gentlefolks’ plane 
—the piano nobile of intelligence!” 

I realized how high a compliment she was paying me, 
and J repaid it witha joke. ‘‘Take care! Those who don’t 


_ live there would call it the piano snobile.” 


“Ah!” cried the delighted lady, ‘‘they’d never have the 


; wit!” 


“Did you ever hear,’ I continued, ‘“‘the Bostonian’s 


_ yemark—‘The mission of America is to vulgarize man- 


‘kind’?” 
_ “TJ never expected to agree so totally with a Bostonian!” 
declared Mrs. Gregory. 

“Nothing so hopeful,’ I pursued, ‘‘has ever been said of 
us. For refinement and thoroughness and tradition delay 
progress, and we are sweeping them out of the road as fast 
as we can.” 

- “Come away, Julia,” said Mrs. Gregory. ‘‘The young 
gentleman is getting flippant again, and we leave him.” 
. The ladies, after gracious expressions concerning the 
pleasure of their stroll, descended the steps at the north 
end of High Walk, where the parapet stops, and turned 
inland from the water through a little 
street. I watched them until they went 
out of my sight round a corner; but the 
two silent, leisurely figures, moving in 
their black and their veils along an empty 
highway, come back to me often in the 
pictures of my thoughts; come back most 
often, indeed, as the human part of what 
my memory sees when it turns to look at 
Kings Port. For, first, it sees the blue 
frame of quiet, sunny water, and the white 
town within its frame beneath the clear, 
untainted air; and then it sees the high- 
slanted roofs, red with their old corru- 
gated tiles, and the tops of leafy inclosures 
dipping below sight among quaint and 
huddled quadrangles; and, next, the 
quiet houses standing in their separate 
grounds, their narrow ends to the street 
and their long two-storied galleries open 
to the south, but their hushed windows 
closed as if against the prying, restless 
Present, that must not look in and disturb 
the motionless memories which sit brood- 
ing behind these shutters; and between 
all these silent mansions lie the narrow 
streets, the quiet, empty streets, along 
which, as my memory watches them, pass 
the two ladies silently, in their black and 
their veils, moving between high, mellow, 
colored garden-walls over whose tops look 
the oleanders, the climbing roses, and all 
the taller flowers of the gardens. 

_ And if Mrs. Gregory and Mrs. Weguelin 
seemed to me at moments as narrow as 
those streets, they also seemed to me as 
lovely as those serene gardens; and if I 
had smiled at their prejudices, I had loved 
their innocence, their deep innocence, of 
the poisoned age which has succeeded 
their own; and if I had wondered this 
day at their powers for cruelty, I won- 
dered the next day at the glimpse I had 
For during a pelting 
cold rainstorm, as I sat and shivered ina 
Royal Street car, waiting for it to start 
upon its northbound course, the house- 
door opposite which we stood at the end 


head appeared, nodding to the conductor 
as she sent her black servant out with hot 
coffee for him! He took off his hat, and 
smiled, and thanked her; and when we 
had started and I, the sole passenger in 
the chilly car, asked him about this, he 
said with native pride: ‘The ladies 
always watches out for us conductors 
in stormy weather, sir. That’s Mistress 
Weguelin St. Michael, one of our finest.” 
And-then he gave me careful directions 
how to find a shop that I was seeking. 

Think of this happening in New York! Think of the 
aristocracy of that metropolis warming up with coffee the 
—but why think of it, or of a New York conductor answer- 
ing your questions with careful directions! It is not New 
York’s fault, it is merely New York’s misfortune; New 
York isin a hurry; and a world of haste cannot be a world 
either of courtesy or of kindness. But we have progress, 
progress, instead; and that is a tremendous consolation. 


i XI— DADDY BEN AND HIS SEED 
Ber what was Hortense Rieppe coming to see for herself ? 
~ My talk with the ladies had made plain many dark 
; I understood more of John Mayrant’s character 
now, more of the destiny which had shaped his ends; his 
manhood had gained very much by what I had learned of 
his sacrifice; I saw how it came to pass through this, 
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through renunciation of his own desire, through perform- 
ance of duties which had fallen upon him not quite fairly, 
that he had attained the spiritual insight which shone out 
occasionally in his speeches, and yet had remained a boy 
and, in some ways, no very saintly boy at that. And also, 
I could once more correct Juno! I should have the pleasure 
of telling her before everybody at table that Miss Rieppe 
was still engaged to John Mayrant. But what was the girl 
coming to see for herself? This little hole in my knowledge 
gave me discomfort as I walked along toward the antiquity 
shop where I was to buy the other kettle-supporter. The 
ladies, with all their freedom of comment and censure, had 
kept something from me. I reviewed, I pieced together 
their various remarks, those oracles, especially, which they 
had let fall, but it all came back to the same thing: I didn’t 
know, and they did, what Hortense Rieppe was coming to 
see for herself. At all events, the engagement wasn’t 
broken, the chance to be instrumental in having it broken 
was still mine; I might still save John Mayrant from his 


deplorable Quixotism; and as this reflection grew with me 


I took increasing comfort in it, and I stepped onward toward 


On a eN ‘a 
levee he veel 


“Interesting,” | Murmured. “I’m Afraid I Know Nothing About Skulls” 


my kettle-supporter, filled with that sense of moral well- 
being which will steal over even the humblest of us when 
we feel that we are beneficently minding somebody else’s 
business. 

Whenever I could do it without too much inconvenience, 
Iso mapped out my walks and errands in Kings Port that I 
might pass by the churchyard and church at the corner of 
Court and Worship Streets; even if I did not indulge my- 
self by turning in among the flowers, it was a pleasure to 
walk by that brick wall; it was built at a period when they 
couldn’t build brick walls wrong, just as now they can’t 
build them right, proportion being a lost art. Daddy Ben 
was at the iron gate; and so full was I of my thoughts con- 
cerning John Mayrant, and the custom house, that I was 
moved to have words with him on the general topic. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘so Mr. John is going to get married!” 


11 


No attempt to start a chat ever failed more signally. 
He assented with a manner of mingled civility and reserve 
that was perfection, and after the two syllables of which 
his answer consisted, he remained as impenetrably re- 
spectful as before. I felt rather high and dry, but I tried it 
again: 

“And I’m sure, Daddy Ben, that you feel as sorry as any 
of the family that the phosphates failed.” 

Again he replied with his two syllables of assent, and 
again he stood mute, respectful, a little bent with his great 
age; but now his good manners—and better manners were 
never seen—impelled him to break silence upon some 
subject, since he would not permit himself to speak con- 
cerning the one which IJ had introduced. It was the phos- 
phates which inspired him. > 

“Dey is mighty fine prostrate wukks heah, sah.” 

“Yes, I’ve been told so, Daddy Ben.” 

“On dis side up de ribber an’ tudder side down de ribber 
‘cross de new bridge. Wuth visitin’ fo’ strangers, sah.”’ 

I now felt entirely high and dry. I had attempted to 
enter into conversation with him about the intimate affairs 
of a family to which he felt that he be- 
longed; and with perfect tact he had not 
only declined to discuss them with me, 
but had delicately informed me that I was 
a stranger and as such had better visit 
the phosphate works among the other 
sights of Kings Port. No diplomat could 
have done it better; and as I walked away 
from him I knew that he regarded me as 
an outsider, a Northerner, belonging to a 
race hostile to his people; he had seen 
Mas’ John friendly with me, but that was 
Mas’ John’s affair. And so it was that 
if the ladies had kept something from 
me, this cunning, old, polite, coal-black 
African had kept everything from me. 

If all the negroes in Kings Port were 
like Daddy Ben, Mrs. Gregory St. Michael 
would not have spoken of having them 
“‘to deal with,’ and the girl behind the 
counter would not have been thrown into 
such indignation when she alluded to their 
conceit and ignorance. Uncle Ben had, so 
far from being puffed up by the appoint- 
ment in the custom house, disapproved of 
this. I had heard enough about the dif- 
ference between the old and new genera- 
tions of the negro to believe it to be true, 
and I had come to discern how evidently 
it lay at the bottom of many things here: 
John Mayrant and his kind were a band 
united by a number of strong ties, but by 
nothing so much as by their hatred of the 
modern negro. Yes, I was obliged to be- 
lieve that the young African, left to free- 
dom and the ballot, was a worse African 
than his slave parents; but this afternoon 
brought me a taste of it more pungent 
than all the assurances in the world. 

I bought my kettle-supporter, and 
learned from the robber who sold it to 
me (Kings Port prices for ‘‘old things” 
are the most exorbitant that I know any- 
where) that a carpenter lived not far from 
Mrs. Trevise’s boarding-house, and that 
he would make for me the box in which I 
could pack my various purchases, 

“That is, if he’s working this week,” 
added the robber. 

““What else would he be doing?” 

“Tt may be his week for getting drunk 
on what he earned the week before.” 
And upon this heannounced with as much 
bitterness as if he had been John Mayrant . 
or any of his aunts, ‘“‘That’s what Boston 
philanthropy has done for him.” 

I flared up at this. ‘I suppose that’s 


Se ae a Southern argument for reéstablishing 


slavery.” 
“T am not Southern; Breslau is my 
native town, and I came from New York 
here to live five years ago. I’ve seen what your emancipa- 
tion has done for the nigger, and I say to you, my friend, 
honest I don’t know afoolfroma philanthropist any longer.” 

I had no answer ready for this startling Teuton, and he 
continued : 

“Oh, these Boston philanthropists; oh, these know-it- 
alls! Why don’t they stay home? Why do they come 
down here to worry us with their ignorance? See here, my 
friend, let me show you!” He rushed about his shop in 2 
search of distracted eagerness, and with a multitude of ex- 
clamations, until, giving one final screech of triumph, he 
pounced upon a shabby but learned-looking volume. This 
he brought to me, thrusting it with his trembling fingers 
between my own, and shuffling the open pages. At last the 
right one was found, a scientific portrayal of various skulls. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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NERGY and action may be 

K | of two sorts, good or bad, 
this being as near as we can 
phrase it in human affairs. The 
live wires that net our streets are 
dangerous, but we call electricity 
on the whole good. We lay it 
under law, but sometimes it breaks out and has its own 
way. These outbreaks will occur until the end of time, 
in live wires and live men. Each land and each age of 
the world produces bad men—and in time other bad 
men who kill them; this being the cautious way of Nature. 

There are bad Chinamen, bad Filipinos, bad Mexicans 
and Indians and negroes, and bad white men. The white 
bad man is the worst bad man of the world, and the prize- 
taking savage of the lot is the Western white bad man. 
Turn the white man loose ina land free of restraint—such as 
was always that Golden Fleece land, vague, shifting and 
transitory, known as the American West, which now, alas! 
is gone—and he simply reverts to the ways of the Teutonic 
and Gothic forests. The civilized empire of the West has 
grown in spite of this, because of that other strange germ, 
the love of the law, anciently implanted in the soul of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Of course, the Saxon never does become 
civilized. Of course, the time will come when what we 
call our civilization will be but a wilderness again. There 
is nothing better than a dream under the dogma that the 
world is growing better. The world remains pretty much 
the same. This may seem to some a trifle misty, but at 
least it will serve as preface to the belief that the bad man 
of the West was pretty much like the rest of us. 

That there was little difference between the bad man and 
the good man who went out and got him was frequently 
demonstrated in the early roaring days of the West. The 
religion of progress and civilization meant very little to the 
Western town marshal. Thus a crack gun-fighter from 
New Mexico was once appointed a town marshal, in which 
capacity he served well and seemly for many years. Then 
he reverted, or, in the language of the West, ‘‘went bad”’ 
again. Heheld up the bank, killed the cashier and another 
man, and fled with no great perturbation to meet a pre- 
determined and philosophic death. He was a savage all 
the time, although part of the time a servant of the law. 

We band together and “‘elect”’ political representatives 
who do not represent us at all. We ‘‘elect”’ executive 
officers who execute nothing but their own wishes. Wepay 
innumerable policemen to take from our shoulders the 
burden of self-protection ; and the policemen do not do this 
thing. Back of all the law is the undelegated personal 
right, that vague thing which none the less is recognized 
in all the laws of the world; as England and France of old, 
and Russia to-day, may show. This undelegated personal 
right is in each of us, or ought to be. If there is in youno 
hot blood to break into flame and set you arbiter for 
yourself in some sharp, crucial moment, then God pity 
you, forno woman ever loved you if she could find anything 
else to love, and you are fit neither as man nor citizen. 


You Can’t Crush the Individual 


S THE individual retains an undelegated right, so 
does the body social. It is useless to attempt the 
organization of trusts or unions among red-blooded men. 
It is the weak who organize, the strong who stand out alone, 
sufficient in their own skins. We employ politicians, but 
at heart most of us despise politicians and love fighting 
men. Some say they admire Theodore Roosevelt because 
heissuch agood man. Are they absolutely sure that they 
do not admire him because, granted proper training and 
environment, he would have made such a good bad man? 
No great leader believes that there is such a thing as actual 
socialism in the world. Political socialism may come to 


“This is the Place,” He Said — Where 
Billy the Kid was Shot 
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Quick with His Gun and Speedy to His Grave 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


The Brazil Ranch, East of Old Fort Sumner. 
Headquarters of Billy the Kid’s Gang 


Once the 


America, and probably will, as a rebuke to two great, cor- 
rupt and treacherous political parties. It will ih simply 
the way in which we will kill off our bad men in commercial 
life. Butagain the individuals will breakaway and scatter, 
and bad men in some other form will arise, and the ancient 
adjustment will go on. Society. and law are not abso- 
lutely wise or absolutely right, but only as a compromise 
relatively wise and right, "The bad man, so called, may 
have been in large part only relatively bad. 

This much we may scientifically declare, and without the 
slightest cheapness. It does not mean that we shall waste 
any maudlin sentiment over even a good type of desperado, 
and certainly it does mean that we shall have nothing but 
contempt for the pretender at desperadoism. Even in 
these days of effacement of the individual, we ought to be 
allowed to study one sort of American individual without 
the chargé of special pleading. 

Who and what was the bad man? Scientifically and 
historically he was even as you and I. Whence did he 
come? From any and all places. What did he look like? 
He came in all sorts and shapes, all colors and sizes—just 
as cowards do. As to identification, the only method was 
empirical. One cannot tell by looking at a mule’s leg 
whether or not it will kick. Reputation, of course, be- 
came the herald of the bad maninduetime. The ‘‘killer”’ 
of the West might be known throughout his State or in 
several States. 

What distinguished the bad man in peculiarity from his 
fellowman? Why was he better with weapons? What 
is courage, anyhow? We ought to be able to answer these 
questions in a purely scientific way. We have machines 
for photographing relative quickness of thought and 
muscular action. Weareable to record the varying speeds 
of impulse-transmission in the nerves of different indi- 
viduals. If you were picking out a bad man, would you 
select one who on the machine showed a dilatory nerve 
response? Hardly. The relative fitness for a man to be 
““bad’’ could without doubt largely be predetermined by 
these scientific measurements. Of course, having no 
thought-machines in the early West, they got at the 
matter often by the graveyard route. You could not 
always stop to feel the pulse of a suspected killer. 

The use of firearms with swiftness and accuracy was 
necessary in the calling of a bad man, after fate had marked 
him and set him apart for the inevitable though possibly 
long-deferred end. This skill with weapons was a natural 
gift in the case of nearly every man who attained great 
reputation whether as killer of victims or killer of killers. 
Practice assisted in proficiency, but a Wild 
Bill, or a Slade, or a Billy the Kid was born 
and not made. 

Quickness in nerve action is usually 
backed with good digestion, and hard life 
in the open is good medicine for the latter. 
This, however, does not wholly cover the 
case. A slow man might also be a brave 
man. Sooner or later, if he went into the 
desperado business on either side of the 
game, he would fall before the man who was 
brave as himself and a fraction faster with 
the gun. 

. There were unknown numbers of bad 
men in posse, who died mute and inglorious 
after a life spent at a desk or a plow-tail. 
As between two men, perhaps one would 
take to the use of weapons, and so find him- 
self arbiter of life and death with lesser 
animals, and able to grant either at a 


The Bad Man’s Reward a 
Order the Graves of Billy the Kid, Charley Bowdre and Tom O’Folliare 


distance. 
his growing skill with weapon 


He discovered that, as the sword . 
had in one age of the world length- | 
ened the human arm, so did 1 . 


six-shooter, invented at precisely 
that time of the American li 
when the human arm most needed lengthening. 
user of weapons felt his powers increased... So now, 
time, there came to him a moment of danger. There 
his enemy. There was the affront, the challenge. 

haps it was male against male, a matter of sex, prol 
always in bloodshed. Jt might be a matter of property, 
or perhaps it was some taunt as to his own personal couragi 
Perhaps alcohol came into the question, as was so often ’ 
case. For one reason or the other, it came to the ordeal of 
combat, the undelegated right of oneindividualagainst 
of another. Even as the quicker set of nerves flashed into 
action, the arm shot forward, and there smote the poin 
flame as did once the point of steel. The victim fell, h 
own weapon clutched in his hand—a fraction too la 
The law cleared the killer. It was self-defense. ‘“‘It 
an even break,”’ his fellowmen said; although theres 
they were more reticent with him and less frequen 
sought him out. ‘ 

“‘Tt was an even break,” said the killer to himself —“ 
even break, him or me.” 
this did not serve to blot out a certain mental picture. I 
have had a bad man tell me that.he killed his second 
to get rid of the mental image of his first. 

But this exigency might arise again; indeed, most fr 
quently did arise. Again the embryo bad man was f 
quicker. His self-approbation now perhaps began to ¢g 
This was the crucial time of his life. He might go on 
and become a bad man, or he might cheapen and becon 
an imitation desperado. In either event, his third 
left him still more confident. His courage and his ski 
weapons gave him assuredness and ease at the time of z 
encounter. He was now becoming a specialist. 
did the rest, until at length they buried him. 


A Soft Tongue and an Iron Nerve 


fee bad man of genuine sort rarely looked the p: rt | 


assigned to him in the popular imagination. Thelong- 
haired blusterer, adorned with a dialect that never was 
spoken, serves very well in Eastern fiction about the West, 
but that is not the real thing. The most dangerous ma 
was apt to be quiet and smooth-spoken. When an an 
onist blustered and threatened, the most dangerous 
man only felt rising in his own ‘soul, keen and stern, thi 
strange exultation which often comes with combat for 
man naturally brave. A Western officer of established 
reputation once said to me, while speaking of a recent pel 
sonal difficulty into which he had been foreed: ‘‘I hadn 


been in anything of that sort for years, and I wished I w: 1S 


out of it. Then I said to myself: ‘Is it true that you 
getting old and have lost your nerve?’ Then all at one 
the old feeling came over me, and I was just like I used to 
be. I felt calm and happy, and I laughed after that. i 
jerked my gun and shoved it into his stomach. He put 
up his hands and apologized. ‘I will give you a hun 


dollars now,’ he said, ‘if you will tell me where you oe ) 


that gun.’ I suppose I was a trifle quick for him.” 

The virtue of the ‘‘drop” was eminently respect 
among bad men. Yet sometimes men were killed in 7 
last desperate conviction that no man on earth was quia 
as they. What came near being an incident of that kin : 
was related to me by Pat Garrett, a man who repeat 
served as sheriff years ago in three different counties 
New Mexico, who was at times a ranger, a cattle detect 
and in general a hunter of bad men. Garrett is | 


a Unmarked Grave. From the Foregrou 
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Time — 


He went on, pleased at _ 


But perhaps the repetition of _ 


! 
f 
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collector of customs at El Paso and of such reputation as 
a square man and one of peace that he is a rising figure in 
Southwestern politics. He deserves recognition by the 
country, for it was he who restored, or rather inaugurated, 
law and order over what was without doubt one of the most 
lawless and dangerous regions of the West—eastern and 
southern New Mexico. As I lived in that country myself 
at the time of Garrett’s tenure as sheriff in Lincoln County, 
we two had planned a land voyage of some five or six 
hundred miles, with the purpose of visiting certain old 
scenes together. We were now driving across the wind- 
swept plateau near old Fort Sumner. When near the edge 
of the Pecos Valley he reined up and pointed to the south- 
ward. 

“Down there, eight or ten miles,’’ said he, ‘‘there used 
to be a little saloon, and I took a man there once. 
He came in from somewhere East, and was wanted for 
murder. The reward offered for him was twelve hundred 
dollars. As he was a stranger, none of us knew him, but 
the sheriff’s description sent in said he had a freckled face, 
small hands, and ared spot in oneeye. I heard that there 
was a new saloon-keeper in there, and thought he might be 
the man, so I took a deputy and went down one day to see. 


The Man with the Red Eve 


Al TOLD my deputy not to shoot until hesaw me go after 

mygun. I didn’t want to hold the man up unless he 
wastheright one; and [wanted to besureabout that identi- 
fication mark in the eye. Now when a bartender is waiting 
on you he will never look you in the face until just as you 

_ raise your glass todrink. Itold my deputy that we would 
order a couple of drinks and so get a chance to look this 
fellow in the eye. I did look him in the eye—and there 
was the red spot! Idropped my glass and jerked my gun 
and covered him, but he just wouldn’t put up his hands for 
awhile. I didn’t want to kill him, but I thought I surely 
would have to. He kept both of his hands resting on the 
bar, and I knew he had a gun within three feet of him some- 
where. At last he slowly gavein. I treated him well, as 
I always did a prisoner. We put the irons on him and 
started for Las Vegas with him in a wagon. The next 
morning out he confessed everything to me. We turned 
him over, and later he was tried and hung. Idon’t remem- 
ber hisname. I always considered him to be a bad man. 
So far as the outcome was concerned, he might about as 
well have gone after his gun. 

“One of the nerviest men I ever ran against,” the ex- 
sheriff went on reflectively, ‘‘I met when I was sheriff of 
Donna Afia County. I was in Las Cruces, when there came 
in a sheriff from over in the Indian Nations, looking for a 
fugitive who had broken out of a penitentiary after killing 
aguard and another man orso. This sheriff told me that 
the criminal in question was the most desperate man he 
had ever known, and that no matter how we came on him 
he would put up a fight, and we would have to kill him 
before we could take him. We located our man, who was 
cooking on a ranch six or eight miles out of town. I told 
the sheriff to stay in town, as our man would know him 
and would not know us. I had a Mexican deputy along 
with me. 

“T put out my deputy on one side of the house and went 
in. I found my man just wiping his hands on a towel 
after washing up his dishes. I threw down on him and he 
answered by knocking me down with his fist and jumping 
through the window like a squirrel. I caught at him and 
tore the shirt off his back, but did not stop him. Then I 
ran out of the door and caught him on the porch. I did 
not want to kill him, so I struck him over the head with the 
handcuffs I had ready for him. He dropped, but came 
up like a flash and struck me so hard with his fist that I was 
good and jarred. Wefought hammer and tongs for a while, 
but at length he broke away, sprang through the door, and 
ran down the hall. He was going to his room after his gun. 
Just then my Mexican came jn, and, having no sentiment 
about it, just whaled away and shot him in the back, killing 
him on the spot. The doctors said, when they examined 
this man’s body, that he was the most perfect physical 
specimen they had ever seen. I have forgotten this man’s 
name, too, but I can testify he was a fighter. The sheriff 
offered me the reward, but I would not take any of it. 
I told him I would be looking for some one over in his 
country some day, and was sure he would do as much 
for me.” 

It was at old Fort Sumner, as many in the Southwest 
may remember, that, in his first term of office as sheriff, 
Pat Garrett was called on to capture the notorious young 
desperado, Billy the Kid, then not over twenty years of 
age, but charged with nearly a dozen murders—most say 
he had killed twenty-one men; Garrett says nine. With 
the Kid at their chosen headquarters about nine miles 
east of Fort Sumner were Tom Pickett, one of the Lincoln 
County war fighters; Tom O’Folliard, another reckless 
character charged with murder; Dave Rudabaugh, who had 
killed his jailer at Las Vegas, and Charley Bowdre, formerly 
a small rancher on the Bonito, but of late turned killer. 
Garrett concealed his deputies in houses at Fort Sumner 
and put out scouts. One day he and some of his men were 
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Blazer’s Mill, Where Roberts Fought the Gang of Billy the Kid 


riding eastward of the town when they jumped Tom 0’ Fol- 
liard, who was mounted on a horse that proved too good 
for them in a chase of several miles. Garrett at last was 
left alone following O’Folliard. The latter later admitted 
that he fired twenty times at Garrett with.his Winchester, 
but it was hard to do good shooting from the saddle at 
two or three hundred yards’ range, so neither man was hit. 

O’Folliard did not learn his lesson. A few nights later, 
in company with Tom Pickett, he rode boldly into town. 
Warned of his approach, Garrett, with another man, was 
waiting, hid in the shadow of a building. As O’Folliard 
rode up he was ordered to throw up his hands, but went 
after his gun instead, and on the instant was shot through 
the body. 

““You never heard a man scream the way he did,” said 
Garrett. ‘‘He dropped his gun when he was hit, but we 
did not know that, and as we ran up to catch his horse we 
ordered him again to throw up his hands. He said he 
couldn’t, that he was killed. We helped him down then, 
and took him in the house. He died about forty-five 
minutes later. He said it was all his own fault and that 
he didn’t blame anybody. I’d have killed Tom Pickett 
right there, too,’’ concluded Garrett, ‘‘but one of my men 
shot right past my face and blinded me for a moment, so 
Pickett got away.” 

The remainder of the Kid’s gang moved out a little 
farther into a stone house, ten miles from Fort Sumner, 
but this new refuge proved to be a veritable trap for them. 
Garrett and his men surrounded the house just before 
dawn. It was Charley Bowdre who first came out in the 
morning, and as he stepped in the doorway his career as a 
bad man ended, three bullets passing through hisbody. The 
rest of the gang later surrendered and were taken to Santa 
Fe. Here the officers had their most dangerous experience, 
for a mob was formed which stopped the railroad train in 
the depot yards, threatening to kill both prisoners and 
officers. As Garrett had accepted the surrender of the 
prisoners on the condition that they should all be taken 
safely to Santa Fe, he felt both his life and honor at stake. 
““Give me a six-shooter, Pat,” said Billy the Kid, ‘‘and if 
they come in the car I'll help you, and I won’t hurt you, 
and if they don’t kill me I’ll go back to my seat when it’s 
over. You and I can whip the whole of them.” This 
compact between the bad man and his captor was actually 
made, but at the last moment the leaders of the mob 
weakened and the train pulled out. 


The End of William 


ATER Billy the Kid was tried at Mesilla, and con- 
demned to be executed at Lincoln. A few days before 
the day set for his execution he killed the two deputies, 
Orrendorf and Bell, who were guarding him, and broke 
back to his old stamping-grounds around Fort Sumner. 
“‘T knew now that I would have to kill the Kid,” said 
Garrett, speaking reminiscently of the old bloody scenes. 
“‘T followed him up to Sumner, as you know, with two 
deputies, John Poe and Tip McKinney, and I killed him 
alone in a room up there in the old Maxwell house.” 

He spoke of events now long gone by. It had been only 
with difficulty that we located the site of the building where 
the Kid’s gang had been taken prisoners, the structure 
itself having been torn down and removed by an adjacent 
sheep-rancher. As to old Fort Sumner, once a famous 
military post, it offered nothing better than a scene of 
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desolation, there being no longer a single human inhabitant 
there. The old avenue of cottonwoods, once four miles 
long, is now ragged and unwatered, and the great parade- 
ground has gone back to sand and sage-brush. We were 
obliged to search for some time before we could find the 
site of the Maxwell house, in which was enacted the last 
tragedy in the life of a once famous bad man. Garrett 
finally located the spot, now only a rough quadrangle of 
crumbled earthen walls. 

“This is the place,” said he, pointing at one corner of 
the grass-grown oblong. ‘‘ Pete Maxwell’s bed was right 
in this corner of the room, and I was sitting in the dark and 
talking to Pete, who was in bed. The Kid passed John Poe 
and Tip McKinney, my deputies, right over there on what 
was then the gallery, and came through the door right 
here. He could not tell who I was. ‘Pete,’ he whispered, 
‘who is it?’ He had his pistol, a double-action .41, in his 
hand, and he motioned toward me with it as he spoke, 
still not recognizing me. That was about all there was to 
it. I supposed he would shoot me, and I leaned over to 
the left so that he would hit me in the right side and not 
kill me so dead but what I could kill him too. Iwas justa 
shade too quick for him. His pistol went off as he fell, but 
I don’t suppose he ever knew who killed him or how he 
was killed.” 

Twenty-five years of time had done their work in all that 
country, as we learned when we entered the little barbed- 
wire inclosure of the cemetery where the Kid and his 
fellows were buried. There are no headstones in this 
cemetery, and no sacristan holds its records. Again 
Garrett had to search in the salt grass and greasewood. 
““Here is the place,” said he at length. ‘‘We buried them 
allinarow. The first grave is the Kid’s, and next to him 
is Bowdre, and then O’Folliard. There’s nothing left to 
mark them.”’ 

So passes the glory of this world. Even the headboard 
which once stood at the Kid’s grave—and which was once 
riddled with bullets by cowards who would not have dared 
to shoot that close to him had he been alive—was gone. 
It is not likely that the graves will be visited again by 
any one who knows their locality. Garrett looked at 
them in silence for a time, and turning, went to the buck- 
board for a drink at the canteen. ‘‘ Well,’ said he quietly, 
‘‘here’s to the boys, anyway. If there is any other life, I 
hope they’ll make better use of it than they did the one 
I put them out of.” 


Brave Men’s Sons 


S BETWEEN Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid, for in- 
stance, a case of a good man and a bad man, neither 
was afraid of the other. Each had qualities that the other 
respected. We talked over some of these things philo- 
sophically. ‘‘I believe aman who wants to do what is right 
is braver than one who does not,”’ said Garrett. ‘‘ Also, 
I believe that to be clean game a man has got to be well 
born. Now, I couldn’t imagine that any one of my boys 
would ever be a coward.” 

There was no one part of the remoter West which could 
claim any monopoly in the product of hard citizens, but 
there can be small challenge to the assertion that south- 
eastern New Mexico for twenty years after the Civil War 
was, without doubt, as dangerous a country as ever lay out- 
of-doors. The Pecos Valley caught the first of the great 
west-bound Texas cattle herds at a time when the maverick 
industry was at its height. Old John Chisum had perhaps 
sixty to eighty thousand head of cattle. It was easier 
to steal these cattle than to raise cows for one’s self. As 
for refuge, there lay the central mountains of New Mexico. 
As for a market, there was the military post of Fort Stan- 
ton, with the beef contracts for supplying the Mescalero 
Indian reservation. Between the market and the Pecos 
cow herds ran the winding valley of the Bonito, like a cleat 
on a vast sluiceway. It caught bad men naturally. Thus 
the Lincoln County war of 1879 to 1880 was a matter of 
topography rather than of geography. It was foregone 
that there should be factional fighting in that country 
sooner or later. Some of the Chisum cow-punchers turned 
out as thieves, and gradually from these and other com- 
plications became evolved the famous Murphy and Mc- 
Sween factions, who engaged in fighting so bitter that the 
Government of the United States took a hand, deposed 
Governor Axtell of New Mexico, and sent out General Lew 
Wallace with extraordinary powers, and orders to stop the 
killing. There were perhaps two hundred men killed in 
southeastern New Mexico from 1875 to 1881. The four 
Harrell boys, fighting men from Texas, probably killed 
sixty to seventy-five men in a private war of revenge. 

Billy the Kid was a product of this sort of environment. 
Opposed to him was his former friend Jesse Evans, another 
bad youngster who carried several notches on his gun. 
Hendry Brown came out of this school, and Frank Baker 
and Billy Morton—-the latter two both killed by the Kid, 
who was once their friend. Tom Hill, who committed the 
first murder in the Lincoln County war, was later killed 
by a Dutch sheepherder near where Alamogordo stands 
to-day, and at the same time Jesse Evans was badly shot. 

(Continued on Page 22 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The last hard pull gets over the hill. 

€ Eternal vigilance is the price of celibacy. 

@ Satan finds books for idle hands to write. 

@ Welcome the coming; feed the parting guest. 

@ There are moments when one wants to make a loan. 


@ It is a wise ancestral tree that knows its own branches. 


@ An acquaintance is the friend who borrowed money from 
you. 


@ Many a man would like to be a poet were it not for the 
poet’s income. 


@ Those who live within their incomes are likely to live 
without worry. 


@ From the sublime to the ridiculous is a short ride from 
Boston to Newport. 


@ When poverty flies in at the door, love goes out in an 
automobile with another man. 


@ These things a woman should keep: her house, her tem- 
per, her servants, her figure and her husband. 


@ One of the mysteries of a public man’s life is how his 
friends see everything bad and miss everything good that 
is printed about him. 


@ Don’t overdo. Once a man went forth and scattered 
flattery indiscriminately. When he returned his office 
was crowded with persons who wanted to borrow money. 


Who Runs the Railroads? 


| IS a shocking fact that the two interests which pay the 
largest salaries—railroads and the life-insurance com- 
panies—get the poorest service. What the big life com- 
panies get in return for their enormous salary-roll is now 
generally understood. The case of the railroads is almost 
as bad. 

Harsh, iconoclastic judgments should ever be depre- 
cated; but it is in order to remark, with all the good nature 
in the world, that American railroads, in the most essential 
particular, run themselves. If the peanut trade, the retail 
grocery business and the groggery industry were not guided 
by a higher order of economic intelligence than that de- 
voted to the conduct of railways, they would be in perpet- 
ual bankruptcy. The basic problem of business is to find 
out at what price an article must be sold in order to produce 
a profit. The railroad managers, by their own admission, 
make no attempt to solve this problem in their business. 
They accept whatever price they can get from persons who 
are in a position to bargain with them, and exact the ut- 
most from those who are at their mercy. The business has 
prospered simply because so many people were at its mercy, 
not because it has been managed with ability. 

It is universally admitted that, for twenty years, the 
most important problem in railroading, for the roads them- 
selves as well as for their patrons, has been to save the 
carriers from falling prey to the big shippers. The roads 
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have expended some hundreds of millions in high salaries, 
meanwhile, but have hardly come a step nearer the goal. 

Occasionally some railroad man—notably President 
Stickney, of the Great Western —rises and utters comments 
in this direction. Such comments, unfortunately, are 
sometimes heated by personal feeling or darkened with 
cynicism. It is well, therefore, to restate the fact of mana- 
gerial incompetence in a mild and cheerful yet firm manner. 


Shortcomings of the Ballot 


USINESS, naturally, is sensitive to elections. The 
chief point with business pure and simple is to find out 
what the sovereign people propose—what conditions they 
are going to establish. It is an axiom that is half true that 
any possible tariff is better than a state of uncertainty as to 
what the tariff will be. 

The principal nerve-centre of the business body suffered 
a painful little spasm on Wednesday, November 8. In 
New York Mr. Hearst, standing for municipal ownership, 
lower street-car fares and the like, came so near being 
elected, on the face of the returns, that a recount might 
easily seat him in the mayor’s chair. Some hundreds of 
millions of dollars are invested in New York’s public 
utilities. The Hearst platform frankly threatened an im- 
mense readjustment of values. The Republican party 
was defeated in Pennsylvania and Ohio, which might well 
give tariff-protected manufacturers pause. In the former 
State a Fusion candidate was elected. Other hundreds of 
millions find employment in the liquor traffic. 

Of course, we are assured that the election, in fact, had 
no conclusive business significance; that the votes for 
Hearst and against the Republicans in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio were merely protests; that of the two hundred thou- 
sand who cast a ballot for municipal ownership, the most 
had their fingers crossed; that the reform movement in 
Pennsylvania is as negligible commercially as ever. But 
this is not satisfactory. It is like getting an utterance from 
the oracle and then having to take the priest’s word for it as 
to what the oracle really meant. Suppose the interpre- 
ters are mistaken. Suppose the voters really had in mind 
what the face of the returns suggests. 

No doubt it would be impracticable to have each voter 
write an essay on the back of his ballot explaining why he 
voted that way. But we might at least have ballots of 
different color—a red Hearst ballot signifying disgust with 
Tammany, a blue one meaning a protest against high 
finance, a pink one expressing indignation over the air in 
the subway, a yellow one municipal ownership, and so on. 
By properly blending the colors the voter could reveal most 
of his leitmotifs and the business world get a clearer notion 
of what was coming. 


The Folly of It 


Aa ninety out of every hundred murders, the world 
through, are done by habitual drinkers when drunk. 
In some countries the proportion is less, in others greater; 
in none does it fall below eighty in the hundred. For other 
crimes the statistics are less complete; but we know that 
the crimes are all plotted in the dives and dens that flourish 
through the drink habit. Finally, the whole business issues 
from the instinct for sociability. Two friends meet and 
wish to have a talk. The convenient place is the saloon; 
the natural aid to free conversation is drink. 

It is a stupid performance. Nothing is worse for the 
general fibre of the body than gulping down liquids, other 
than water—water being one of the two great free natural 
foods of the body. To drink ‘‘soft stuffs’ or ‘“‘hard”’ is 
more or less to poison and debilitate one’s self. 

The remedy? It is the universal remedy—the spread of 
good sound common-sense, enlightened by knowledge of the 
constitution of the body and the value of, and the ease of, 
health. It is not easy to induce men to stop things because 
they are mildly wicked—the mania for being a little of a 
““euss”’ isnot confined to college boys. But it is very easy to 
stop anything that comes to be regarded as stupid and silly. 


The Promoter’s Obscuration 


USINESS in the United States is at flood-tide. All 

the stock indications show it. If the thing could be 
exactly measured it would no doubt be proved that ma- 
terial prosperity is even now at the highest pitch ever 
known. Yet you hear very little of that prosperity tout, 
the promoter, who was cutting so great a figure some seven 
years ago. No new industrial flotations are proposed. 
None of importance has been offered this year. 

Six and seven years ago nearly all the industries of the 
country were taken in hand by the promoter, who com- 
bined them and capitalized them into preferred and 
common stock to the amount of five billions or so. Sur- 
veying his handiwork to-day one might suppose that it 
had been struck by a tornado, instead of having enjoyed 
a long summer of splendid commercial weather. Out of a 
hundred companies that were floated in the halcyon days 
of trust-building, perhaps six will now be found paying a 
dividend on the common stock, while some have been 
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unable even to earn the stipulated rate on the preferre 
shares and others have gone hopelessly to wreck. 

This is not the fault of the times or of any general cond 
tion. It is the fault of a persistently crude imaginati 
We ought to know by this time that the sky is actually 
unattainable by man; that the tower of Babel would have 
failed to reach the empyrean dome even without the harsh 


expedient which was thought advisable in that case. The _ 


greatest of the promoters declared that deductions drawn 
from past experience no longer counted—in other words, 


we were going to build right into Heaven. The financial _ 
public wasinaframeof mind tobelieveit then. Thatiswhy 


the promoter no longer attracts attention to himself, but, 
on the contrary, is mostly engaged in trying to live it down. 
Good times have the expansive effect of sunshine. There 
may be moments when the blue looks only three-quarters. 
of a mile away and solid as rock; but, if you are tempted to 
order building material, pause and reread some of the 
prospectuses of 1898. ‘ 


The People Pay 


\|, 
} 
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E HAD columns on columns, pages on pages, about _ 


the war between Japan and Russia. We were told in 
detail everything there was to know, and a great deal more, 
of its strategy and its heroes, its battles, sieges, victories, 
glories. But the most important fact of all—next to the 
treaty of peace—was dismissed in a few lines which prob- 
ably escaped the eyes of most readers of the newspapers. 

That fact is: When the war began the national debt of 
Japan was six dollars per capita; now the national i 
of Japan is twenty-seven dollars per capita. 

This is not the full measure of the cost of the war—to the 
victor. It is simply the best available concrete indication 
of the stupendous burden the war has put upon the shoul- 
ders of the Japanese people. In a country where the re- 


sources are very limited, where labor gets but a few centsa — 


day, what pinching and starving, what miseries of poverty 
and disease, those new burdens mean to the millions of the 
Japanese masses! For out of the sweat and blood of the 
masses of a people come all the public taxes! 


Less Law and More Justice 


OW comes a new and wonderful remedy for the oppres- 
sions and exactions of the monopolist and secret 
freight-rate sandbaggers and operators of faked or stolen 
franchises. Their offenses are all clearly defined upon the 
statute-books. They arethieves—just plain, grand-larceny 
thieves. They have violated the laws against larcenies. 
One would say: ‘‘The way tostop this business is to enforce 


the laws.’’ Notatall! Notatall! Here isthe proper pro- — 


cedure: Since these men have violated existing laws, we 
must get at them by passing laws forbidding men to violate 
laws. And, should that dire threat fail of its purpose, then 
let us assemble Congress or the Legislature, and pass laws 
forbidding men to violate laws that forbid them to violate 
laws. More laws, and still more laws, yet again more laws, 
until the sheep on ten thousand hills cannot give up -— 
enough to engross them upon or to bind them in. 

About the best thing that could happen would be Pe 
repeal all our criminal statutes, and in their place enact 
a selective few of the Ten Commandments, with appropri- 
ate sanctions attached by way of clinchers. 


Others Have Lived Through It 


Wee is sorry to hear the packers arguing that their car 
lines are private concerns which the Government has ~ 
no business to inquire into—not that it will make any par- 
ticular difference in the end, but merely because it shows — 
how far back in the Middle Ages they are living and how 


much it will distress them to be inducted into that modern — 


state of mind to which the drift of events is irresistibly 
leading them. Whoever thinks he has any business which 
society cannot inquire into and alter if it pleases has a bad 
tooth which he would best have drawn at once. 

It may be recalled, incidentally, that when President 


Roosevelt, in an extra-official adventure, took up the mat- _ 


ter of the great coal strike, his course was bitterly de-_ 
nounced as a wicked invasion of sacred private rights. He 
was accused of flying in the face of Providence, which, ina 

truly inscrutable wisdom, had selected Mr. Baer and others — 
to run the coal mines. Many serious-minded persons saw 
little less than ruin and anarchy ahead. The day the a 
packers made their plea Reading common stock touched 
1393—an appreciation of well over one hundred per cent., or, 
say, “sementy wre million dollars, since the President so in-_ 
iquitously invaded its private rights. The hard-coal men, — 
in fact, never before reached any such state of prosperity — 
as they have enjoyed since the invasion, and everybody - 


now knows that they promptly raised the price of coal to 


the consumer enough to cover the increased wages which 
the President’s commission ordered—and about twice 
much more for good measure, Private rights poss 
such inherent vigor and such generous capabilities | ra se 
protection can suffer a great deal of Government “ 
ference” before tT reach the withering period. 


‘F THERE is an occupation capable 
of yielding a livelier delight to the 
4% eye than that of pheasant farming, 
+t is beyond the reach of the average 
| ination. And that such farming 
may be profitably followed by persons 
of limited means wishing to make it a 
way of escape from the hardships of ‘‘the 
strenuous life” I am fully convinced. Pheasant farming 
s admirably adapted to the limitations of persons who 
sannot do heavy physical work, yet who desire a calling 
which will take them much out-of-doors, but which has 
"lew, if any, dirty or disagreeable features and many that 
minister to the finer sensibilities. This is only another 
way of saying that women will find the breeding of 
pheasants especially agreeable and possessing all the 
_ qualifications of a distinctive feminine calling. 
Again, it falls naturally within the lines of the profes- 
"sional man, particularly if he is located in a country town. 
_ The pastor of the village church, for example, is often hard 
pressed for means by which he may add a little to his in- 
come without offending the proprieties or doing violence 
_ tothe dignity and the traditions of his position. Generally 
his attempts to ‘‘earn a little on the side” take the form of 
Jabor at the desk, which adds to the burden of his mental 
tasks. What pursuit could be more ideal for the country 
minister than that of pheasant breeding? It takes him 
away from the exacting intellectual application of the 
study; it gives mild and regular exercise in the open air; 
_itfeeds and stimulates the love of beauty in form and color; 
it requires only a small initial investment, involves a low 
outlay in the matter of current expense, and is one of the 
few vocations capable of being profitably conducted on a 
‘small scale as a side issue; it can be carried on in compara- 
tively cramped quarters, and the high price at which the 
birds sell makes possible a very respectable sum in profits 
on a small flock. 
_ The same considerations which make pheasant farming 
an ideal avocation for the village pastor commend it to 
the lawyer, the clerk, the accountant, and the woman who 
wishes a home occupation that will increase the family 
income. 
_ Belgium is one of the greatest pheasant-breeding coun- 
tries of the world, and there the raising of the birds is 
mainly done by families, in a small way, large propagating 
farms being almost unknown there. It is scarcely too 
much to say that by far the greater number of pheasants 
shipped from Belgium are raised by women. 
_ One housewife, for example, keeps only Golden pheasants 
and makes it her ambition to breed the finest specimens of 
that species. If she is fairly successful, she makes a reputa- 
tion with the dealers at Antwerp, which is the great market 
for fancy fowls, birds and pets generally. The lucky 
_breeder commands the highest market prices if he achieves 
-aname with the dealers as one who may be relied upon for 
a choice strain of a certain species. By devoting one’s 
energies to a single kind of bird one stands a far better 
chance of success than by attempting to handle several 
varieties. 

There is a sharp line of division between the English 
_pheasant and all the other varieties. The English pheasant 
_isa game bird and, for that reason, is in great demand for 
the stocking of both public and private preserves. That 
_this demand will, for many years to come, increase instead 
_of diminish is the opinion of those who are most familiar 
| withthegame supply conditions of this country. Certainly 
the demand to-day is many times in excess of the supply. 
Grouse, quail and prairie chicken are rapidly 
being exterminated, and the number of 
Sportsmen is on the increase. The pheasant 
iS a magnificent bird for shooting, is hardy 

and able to stand our severe Northern 
winters; therefore, State game authorities, 
_Sportsmen’s clubs and the owners of country 
estates are rapidly awakening to the advan- 
_tages of stocking their preserves with these 
_birds—and are spending thousands of dollars 
annually in putting out breeders. 

Again, the breeder of English pheasants 
may fairly consider the possibilities of raising 
pheasants for the direct supply of the market. 
This demand is so keen that hundreds of 
these birds, properly iced, are imported from 
England and sell at from eighteen to twenty- 
four dollars a dozen. If birds can be brought 
from England and sold at a profit at these 
Prices, it must be evident that birds raised 
here and marketed at these figures will yield 
a fancy margin. And the person who goes 
into pheasant farming will always need to 
consider, to some extent, the table market, 
because of the surplus of cock pheasants to 
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A “Reeves”? Cock 


be found in every flock. If the eggs of these birds hatched 
three to six hens to each cock, the ratio would be about 
right for breeding purposes, and the pheasant farmer in 
America would have—at least for many years to come—no 
cause to send any of his cocks to the table. Unfortu- 
nately, however, about as many cocks as hens are hatched, 
and this misfit of production calls for the sacrifice of some 
of those males whose plumage is so beautiful that to kill 
them seems little short of sacrilege. 

It is true that many English pheasants are sold for show 
birds; but it is also true that the person who takes up this 
branch of the business must look mainly for his market 
to the game preserves and to the tables of the wealthy. 

On the other hand, all other varieties of pheasants are 
classed as ‘‘fancy.’’ They are too costly to be considered 
as game birds, although they are as delicate and delicious 
when served on the table as are the English birds. They 
are generally bought for show purposes and go to public 
parks in the large cities, to the aviaries of the wealthy, and 
to the great country estates where they are liberated to 
embellish the landscape with their splendid plumage, 
instead of being cultivated to appease some man’s 
passion for sport. 

These conditions reduce the problem of the prospective 
pheasant breeder to a simple choice between raising game 
birds or show birds. The demand for the game birds no 
doubt will continue to be strong long after the aviaries of the 
country have been fairly well supplied with specimens of 
the gorgeous Lady Amherst, Golden and Reeves varieties 
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Quitting the Strenuous Life 


for the pure delight of the eye. But it 
seems improbable that this demand for 
the ‘‘faney’’ pheasants will be filled for 
many years to come. As yet they are 
comparatively few in number in this 
country; theymakeamore brilliant show 
in a public or a private aviary than almost 
any other bird obtainable for compara- 
tively a small sum, and their decorative value on the lawn 
of a country home is daily becoming more keenly appre- 
ciated. Then, too, the treatment they receive in the cages 
of public parks and natural history museums is not con- 
ducive to their longevity. Consequently, these cages are 
frequently refilled. As the cocks are of the most beautiful 
plumage, a resourceful and energetic breeder of faney 
pheasants can generally manage to sell his surplus males 
for display purposes where breeding is not contemplated. 

Undoubtedly the largest pheasant farm in the world is 
that operated by Wallace Evans, a lad only nineteen years 
old. It occupies one hundred acres and is located within 
fifteen miles of Chicago’s Court House. Although it is 
scarcely outside the city limits of a ‘‘two-million metrop- 
olis,” probably not one thousand Chicagoans are aware of 
its existence. At the height of the season about 4500 birds 
are to be found on this great breeding preserve. Of these 
a few are wild ducks and geese, but most of them are 
pheasants—the English and Golden being in the majority. 

The young master of this great pheasantry came nat- 
urally by his love of birds, since his father raised them in 
Wales, and has encouraged his son in the development of 
this novel enterprise. Young Wallace Evans started with 
a trio of birds when he was a boy of ten years. Then he 
lived in a populous suburb and had a small back-yard 
aviary —at first consisting of a pen about twelve by fifteen 
feet. In the nine years which have passed since then his 
tiny aviary has expanded into the largest pheasant farm in 
the world, and he has become a recognized authority in 
this peculiar calling. Here is what he has to say regarding 
his own experience and the feasibility of pheasant farming 
as an avocation leading out of ‘‘the strenuous life”’: 

“My first two or three years in the work had a lot of dis- 
appointments, because the business of pheasant raising in 
America was then just a new thing—an experiment; 
hardly any one knew anything about it. Certainly if there 
was a breeder who did have the practical experience he was 
not giving out its benefits to amateurs. Of course I had, 
from the beginning, the benefit of my father’s advice, and 
he had raised some English pheasants in Wales—but things 
there and here are different, and so in a good many matters 
I had to feel my way and pay in hard knocks for the knowl- 
edge I gained as I went along. 

‘However, in my little back-yard plant I showed that 
fifty to seventy-five birds can be raised in a season on a lot 
seventy-five feet long and fifty feet wide. One season I 
actually raised seventy-five birds on a piece of ground of 
that size. Nowthat I have plenty of room, I donot attempt 
to work on quite so hard a plan, but my experience in the 
back-yard of our Oak Park home taught me what could be 
done in cramped quarters. When I had been operating 
three years, I was selling eight hundred eggs a season, and 
hatching almost that number of birds. For the English 
pheasant eggs I received five dollars a setting of fifteen 
and for the eggs of the Golden I received ten dollars a dozen. 
At that time, Golden pheasants brought thirty dollars a pair 
for good breeders. 

“Although I found the production of birds and eggs 
decidedly profitable, I put all the money I cleared, and 
much more with it, into expanding my enter- 
prise and introducing new blood into it, 
importing from Antwerp and from England 
the finest specimens of the best varieties that 
I could buy. Seeing that at no time could I 
meet the demand made upon me for birds— 
or for any kind of them—I became sure that 
pheasant farming could be made a regular 
industry and a profitable one. Because this 
has been done and I am still actively in the 
business I cannot be expected to enter into 
details as to expenses, profits and other 
matters to the extent that I would if pheasant 
breeding was a side issue instead of a business 
in which I have some thousands of dollars 
invested. 

‘* At the same time, I do not hesitate frankly 
to say that I have found it profitable, and very 
profitable; that those who will follow it with a 
fair degree of care, energy and common-sense 
will also find it profitable, whether conducted 
upon a small or a large scale. This condition 
will, I firmly believe, continue for many years 
tocome. But as an avocation for the suburb- 
anite or the villager it is especially practical. 
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“There is only one light avocation of a 
pastoral kind with which pheasant breeding 
may not be successfully combined —and that 
is bee keeping. Of course, if only a few 
birds are kept and these are closely housed 
the amount of bees they will destroy will 
not be of any consequence. However, a 
large flock roaming a clover field will put 
away hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
bees each day while the blooms last. But 
with squab and chicken raising the breeding 
of pheasants combines most naturally and 
economically. And the pheasantry will pay 
much better profits than the squabs or the 
chickens. 

“Tf any explanation is needed as to why 
pheasant culture combines naturally with 
chicken and squab farming, let it be said that 
common hens—Plymouth Rocks in particu- 
lar—are the best pheasant hatchers and 
mothers of which I know. Then the main 
ingredients of the best food rations for pig- 
eons and for hens are the basis of the ideal 
food combination for pheasants. Also, much 
the same experience is required in handling 
pheasants as in raising pigeons and poultry. There are, of 
course, essential points of difference, but there are many 
points of similarity which make the combination a good 
one. 

“Naturally the prospective pheasant breeder is anxious 
to know about what will be the cost of birds with 
which to begin his enterprise and what he may fairly 
get for birds when he has them to sell. Both ques- 
tions are answered by the same set of figures: English 
pheasants are standard at five dollars a pair; in fact, when 
sold by the hundred they bring $4.50. Goldensand Silvers 
range from twelve to eighteen dollars a pair. Although the 
Silvers are large birds and the Goldens small, the latter are, 
I think, more generally sought after. The Lady Amherst 
and the Reeves varieties are remarkable birds and readily 
command from twenty-five to thirty dollars a pair. When 
we come to the Elliott and other very expensive kinds 
these figures are made to look small. But it is idle to 
attempt to carry the comment on the varieties beyond 
what has already been mentioned, for they are too 
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numerous. Besides, the more staple and practical varie- 
ties are those I have named. 

““My own experience has shown that an English pheasant 
hen lays forty to seventy-five eggs a season. A hen of the 
Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst or Reeves variety will range 
from fifteen to thirty. 

““T would say to a prospective purchaser: “Take no 
chances on eggs—buy the birds themselves.’ But thereare 
those who prefer to risk the total failure of a setting for the 
chance of getting a phenomenal hatch. Whether setting 
eggs laid by your own pheasants or those bought from a 
breeder, I would advise putting them under a Plymouth 
Rock hen—ora bantam. Hens of these breeds are natural 
mothers. Although a bantam cannot cover more than 
eight pheasant eggs, her lightness and deftness of move- 
ment make her a most successful hatcher and nurse. 

“Tf you desire to start out raising English pheasants a 
cock and five hens is about the right proportion. These will 
cost about seventeen dollars and expressage. These are 
the hardiest of all the pheasant kind and do not require 
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warm so much as dry housing. They pl 
in the snow when the thermometer stan) 
fifteen to twenty below zero and show } 
ill effects. As I have explained, the Engliy 
multiply about twice as rapidly as the fani 
pheasants. 4 

“In case the beginner has a liking f, 
the Goldens, or any of the other expe 
sive breeds, a trio will be sufficient for 
start. These will not breed successfully | 
under two years old, and care should be take 
in buying to see that this contingency is pr, 
vided for. English pheasants breed all rig] 
when one year old. Not more than ten (| 
twelve Golden eggs should be put under 
common Plymouth Rock hen, but fiftee 
English eggs will be covered by the san 
fowl. | 

“Nests should be directly on the 
in a slight depression littered with straw. | 
pheasant hen begins laying about the midd) 
of April and continues through the hot se) 
son. Be sure to set your eggs before th 
oldest of them is more than two weeks okt ; 
Pheasant eggs must be under the hen twenty 
three days before hatching. For several months I hay 
had, constantly, not fewer than five thousand pheasan 
eggs under hens and in process of hatching. 

‘‘Another interesting adjunct of the bird farm is th 
California Valley quail. These neatly tufted little erea’ 
tures run with the English pheasants and thrive 0 
theirfood. Instead of covering our pens with woven-wir 
we cut the wings of all the young birds when they reac 
the troublesome age. 

‘This is done systematically —as all things must bedon 
when birds are raised and handled by the hundreds an 
thousands. The pens in which the birds are kept are 0 
woven-wire fencing six feet in height. 

‘“To keep mink and men from preying upon the bide 
night a dog patrol surrounds the pens. The dogs ar 
tethered to ‘trolley wires,’ which allow each one of then 
to cover his own beat, but not to leave it. They hay 
each other for company, and they put a cordon about thi. 
place that only a very cunning mink or a courageous onl 
can break through.” : 
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GOVERNOR BY DRAFT 


PART ONE 


AY, my friend, I 
S never was outdoors 
when the outside 
of things contrasted so 
queerly with the inside 
of things as I knew them 
to be sizzling that night. 
It was one of those melty, ‘‘feather-foot’” winter nights: 
damp snowflakes dropping like plummets, and every now 
and then—gr-r-r, plog!—a snowslide from a roof made 
me jump as though I were expecting bombs. 

Sleigh-bells jangled dully and, though the streets of the 
State capital were thronged, a soft-stop seemed to be on 
everything. Voices had no resonance. The hush was 
everywhere. It seemed to be impossible to make a noise. 
And as every one in the city understood perfectly well 
that the sternest, bitterest, most acute and most exciting 
political crisis the State had ever known was about to 
reach its climax, the hush seemed weird and ominous. 

Members of the Legislature, hurrying from hotel to hotel, 
felt the gloom and the silence of that night and shuddered. 
They blinked the snowflakes from their eyes and gazed up 
at the State House, towering on its hill and dominating 
the city. Its hundred eyes of windows glowed balefully 
through the snow-clouds. 

Outside the bristling iron fence, sleepy National Guards- 
men, who had been hastily summoned from good homes 
and who were accustomed to warm beds, trudged the snow- 
grooves of their beats. I was knowing to it that a hundred 
or more of the State’s soldiers dozed, gun in hand, on the 
settees in the dimly-lighted rotunda. The night before, a 
fellow had caught the button of his military overcoat be- 
tween the slats of a settee, thought in his dream that some 
one was holding him, jumped up, fell down with the settee 
on top, yelled for help, and a dozen of his fellow-soldiers 
began firing in every direction. That’s a sample of the 
nervousness some people were laboring under. 

All the Capitol entrances were locked except the big 
door opening to the side porte-cochére, and here two Guards- 
men stood, wearily shifting from foot to foot. I had seen 
them that afternoon. 

And this was the beautiful situation that fronted the 
statesmen met to legislate for the common weal! For my 
part, I kept wishing I was home again, instead of being a 
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Like a Mediator 
with a Halo 


Senator-elect, and in for 
a clinch along with the 
also-rans. 

I’m sorry to say that 
there’ll be considerable 
repetition of ‘‘I’’ in this 
little story, but I can’t 
prevent it. Getting me 
into it was none of my doings. I was picked up and 
thrown in—and so the ‘‘I’s’’ follow. 

First of all—and this started the thing—I found my, 
humble self turned to utility as the sugar-coating for a 
certain bitter pill that the Republicans were proposing to. 
pop down Governor Southwick’s throat. 

It may not be courteous, exactly, to call a United States 
Senator a pill, but it is a certain thing that he wasn’t in’ 
any way a sugar-plum that evening. 

He had humped it into the State from Washingtall in 
the afternoon, it being the eve of his expected reélection. 
by that Legislature, and had taken over general command 
of the “‘hog-wrassle,’’ as the granger representatives were 
calling it. He found the Republican State committee, and 
the Republican State Senators, and the Republican mem- 
bers of the House, and the loyal office-holders, and the 
party generally, sitting in the hotels of the State capital 
on this ragged selvage-edge of the assembling of the Legis- 
lature, looking like a ‘‘row of wishful:cats at milk-strainin’ 
time,” as old Bafe Linscott up our way would say. And 
the first thing the Senator did after washing the car-dirt 
off his face was to damn around because they hadn’t dene 
something for themselves. 

Of course, you’ ve got to know the situation to appreciate 
what happened; and I[’ll tell it in two winks: 

No election by the people that year—the clumey 
majority law still gagging the popular voice—and choice 
of a Governor was to be thrown into the Legislature. The 
Honorable Solemn Sterling Southwick, Governor, and 
his executive council of seven, had acted as returning 
board to examine the returns, as the law provides, and 
by their figuring of technical errors in a mighty close 
election according to a system that was delightfully 
ingenious legally, while it was unjust morally—I’m 4 
Republican, understand!—they had counted out eno 
Republicans to make the Legislature Fusion by a wol 
ing majority. 
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ae Fusion members on organization would then have 
in their power to fill vacancies in their own bodies to 
See? 
_ The six Republican judges of the Supreme Court of the 
tate reviewed the matter and declared that technical 
_ rrors in the returns of the municipal officer should not be 
‘ lowed to negative clearly expressed popular will. 
_ The Governor and his councilors replied that they had 
10 option by statute except strictly to enforce the ballot 
__aws, and that, therefore, they should not count in defective 
-yallots—Supreme Court or no Supreme Court. 
_ Whew! 
_ Newspapers, orators, even pulpits volleyed and thun- 
-jered pro and con for the three months that elapsed be- 
tween the popular election and the assembling of the 
Legislature, early in January. Governor Sterl Southwick 
and his councilors tied on their little bonnets, and faced 
the gale, mouths shut and eyes open. They declared that 
_ they owed as much to their party as the Republican party 
_—ineluding the judges—owed to theirs. And—vwell, 
there we were that January evening, we Republicans, sit- 
ting out in a cold, cold world around a State House filled 
_ with National Guardsmen of whom Governor Southwick 
_ was commander-in-chief by the law 
andthe Constitution. He certainly 
_had his nine points of possession — 
and the ‘‘milish’’ seemed to be 
- point ten. 

I was all the time wishing I was 
‘back home again, listening to the 
dack of my five-sett woolen-mill 

instead of the hullabaloo in hotel 
| offices. 
| Ym nota politician—I’m a busi- 
| ness man, a mill man, and I never 
had been in the Legislature until 
_ that session. They nominated me 
_ when I wasn’t looking, anyway, 
and I wouldn’t have let’em do it if 
| I'd known what sort of a bull-killing 
Twas going down to. But we’ve 
got a backwoods county our way 
that’s all Republican except for a 
_ few mossbacks who are still voting 
, for Andrew Jackson, and the boys 
| wanted me to stand for Senator, 
and it was easier to take the job 
than it was to turn ’em down. 
I had been in the State capital 
_ twenty-four hours when the news 
| was circulated that United States 
Senator Phineas Bayne had 
_ “lighted in our midst,” like an 
eagle settling into a poultry yard. 
Thad been fairly cool and collected 
until then, but if there was going 
to be any explosion, as was hinted, 
_ when the State’s great Republican 
boss bumped into or torpedoed the 
Governor who had said, ‘‘ Pooh- 
pooh!” to the Supreme Court, why, 
I wanted to be near enough to see 
the fireworks without any flying 
pieces hitting me. 

Therefore, after supper, I lighted 
my cigar, so as to avoid being as- 
phyxiated by other folks’ cigars, and 
started out of my quiet boarding- 

_ place to make a round of the hotels. 

When I went into the Lawrence House three men broke 
out of the crowd in the rotunda and all asked me at once: 

“Has Colonel Westcott found you?” 

Westcott was chairman of the Republican State com- 
mittee. 

“Yes,” said I; “he told the chairman of our county 
committee to make me run for State Senate, and I guess 
that’s finding me.” 

“This is no time to joke,” snapped one of the men. ‘‘He’s 
been telephoning all over for you and he’s got a dozen men 
out after you. You’re wanted at headquarters, Room 18, 
upstairs,” 

And before I could say a word he gripped me by the arm 
and lugged me up and into the room with the same sort of 
pride that a cat shows in bringing a mouse into the parlor 
when there’s company. 

Thad shaken hands with Senator Bayne at a State con- 
vention once and, of course, I knew him by sight —parted 
whiskers and all. He was standing in the parlor of the 
Suite, rapping on a man’s shirt-bosom with his eyeglasses 
and putting the talk to him steady as a walking-beam. 

When they pushed me up to him he reached out, squatted 
my fingers hard, gave my hand two shakes—chug-chug! 
and pulled me away to another square in the carpet. 
He had his men stood around there in that room like so 
many checkers on a board. 

__ “Senator Stearns,” said he, ‘you are known as a man of 
ability and stamina, a true man to your party. Therefore, 
we have called you into council.” 
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I never had heard any of that about myself before and I 
guess I must have looked surprised. 

“This is an occasion when the party in its exigency ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” went on the Senator, 
giving mea tag with his eyeglasses in such a queer way that 
I was sorry I didn’t have my fingers crossed. As it was I 
decided that I was ‘‘It”’ for some reason and I began to get 
worried. ‘‘Westcott tells me—though, of course, I have 
frequently known of your sagacity and loyalty—that you 
are one of our most valuable lieutenants.” 

More worry in my heart and creeping all over my face! 

I tucked my hands behind me to guard in that direction 
and backed away a little. No man ever put sugar on me 
unless he was getting ready to‘eat me. 

“T have never been very much of a politician,” said I. 

“Very good,” said the Senator with a strange look at 
me. ‘‘Westcott will explain.” He left me on my square 
and moved away to another man nearer the king-row. 

I couldn’t see anything about my answer to him to suit 
him as well as all that. 

“Stearns,”’ whispered Westcott, ‘“‘the Senator wants to 
meet Southwick in conference to-night and he wants you 
as his master of ceremonies. Now, hold on! Here’s why! 


“Not Even if it Means Civil War!” 


We hear that you and Southwick were born in the same 
town and were boys together. You see the point now, of 
course. The Governor is in the State House and he won’t 
comeout. Any cut-and-dried officially arranged conference 
would spoil our plans. You’re just the man to get him on 
the ’phone and arrange to call on him—you and a friend. 
All unofficial. See? Nonames. Youand afriend! You're 
probably good friends with him still and you haven’t been 
in politics long enough to make him suspicious.” 

He was pushing me along toward the telephone booth, 
but I’ve got a little muscle myself. 

“Just one minute, Colonel,”’ said I. ‘‘We use old horses 
for fox-bait up our way, too, but the horses are dead first.”’ 

““You aren’t squealing the first time the party asks you 
to do something, are you?’’ he demanded, and he wasn’t 
looking nearly as pleasant as he looked that day up to our 
county convention when he came home to dinner with me. 

“Does Senator Bayne need a pennyroyal-district fellow, 
with wool cardings on his back, to pilot him into the State 
House to see Sterl Southwick?” I inquired. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, Colonel, that Samson was a great man in his day, but 
if I had been one o’ those foxes, and he had tied a blazing 
pine-knot to my tail, ’d have sat down and gnawed the 
string in two before I started for the Philistines.” 

“See here, Stearns,’’ he said, spoiling the collar curl of 
my new custom-made coat—I hate to see goods handled 
that way —‘‘we all want Senator Bayne to havea private— 
understand — private talk with the Governor for the good 
of all concerned. You know what Southwick’s crowd is! 
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If they got word that Senator Bayne wanted to go into 
conference with the executive there’d be a roomful of rag- 
chewers there. And you know how that crowd is trying to © 
team him! They’re making the Governor stick it out. 
They’re looking for trouble. I tell you, Stearns’’—his 
voice was a whisper and he was breathing damp and tickly 
into my ear—‘“‘if Sterl Southwick hadn’t been laid down on 
by the gang and had it dinged at him that he’d be betraying 
his party if he compromised, he wouldn’t be defying the 
Supreme Court. Southwick isn’t a blackleg. He’s mostly 
square. You can be doing hima friendly turn in this. We 
don’t want to see him get hurt. All he needs isa talk with 
a big man like Senator Bayne to show him where he stands 
with the people. ’Tisn’t party now, Stearns—it’s the good 
name of our State! See? They’ve fitted red-glass specta- 
cles on to Sterl Southwick’s nose and now he’s seeing blood 
onthe moon. Help us get ’em off, Stearns! Now for the 
telephone! Yourself and friend, understand. No names!” 

“Is that a square deal?” I wanted to know. ‘‘I’ve never 
put an ‘all-wool’ guarantee on to anything yet, Colonel, 
except the straight goods.” 

“It’s plain and simple diplomacy,” he said. Then he put 
his tickly mustache to my ear once more. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
rather see compromise than civil 
war?’’ He was pretty excited and 
almighty solemn. 

“T tell you we can’t allow ’em to 
steal this State,” hesaid. ‘‘Let the 
Senator and the Governor get to- 
gether as the two men qualified and 
authorized to act for their parties, 
and none of that gang around to 
rub their ears or yell ‘Ste’ boy!’ 
and I'll bet they’ll get to gnawing 
off the same bone. They’re too 
good men to want to havethis State 
ripped open from end to end. But 
—and, Stearns, I’m telling you this 
because we need you and you de- 
serve to see all the cards—if the 
conference doesn’t fix it, there are 
two hundred granite-cutters from 
the Fells quarries who are ready to 
sweep through that State House, 
taking tin soldiers and brass politi- 
cians ahead of them in the rush. 
They’remymenand I can depend on 
them. I tell you, Stearns, it’s best 
to talk softly at first. I’d rather 
see the cudgel stay in the corner.” 

Well, the situation did seem to 
be squeaking as though it needed 
oil—and I’m quite a mechanic, 
myself. 

I didn’t hang back much more. 
And the Senator came along again 
to my square and told me that the 
party needed all its good men like 
me, and I began to feel myself zig- 
zagging toward the king-row and I 
felt inasort of a virtuous glowabout 
getting my old friend Southwick 
out of the clutches of his rascally 
party, and, therefore, when they 
had finally arranged the connec- 
tion, I took the ’phone. 

‘I’m his Excellency’s private sec- 
retary. Who’s speaking?’’ came a 
voice. 

“‘Llewellyn Stearns—Lel Stearns!” and after that it 
was so easy that those standing around the booth thought 
it was all off, for I only stuttered something about a friend 
and coming up to make a call, and then hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“Coax him a little! 
at me. 

“What for?” 

“You have let him turn you down without a wiggle,”’ he 
whined. 

“T guess you don’t know Sterl Southwick,” I said, feeling 
pretty good. ‘‘Why, he gave me a laugh and a hullo, and 
said: ‘Come on!’” 

Then two or three of them slapped my back because old 
friendship was outsticking the plaster of politics. One 
minute I felt like a bunco steerer. The next, like a medi- 
ator with a halo. At any rate, that was the way I found 
myself dumped into the sizzling political pot and melted 
over into a sugar-coating for a pill that Sterl Southwick 
wasn’t thinking about taking, so I reckoned. 

If I had had to fight with the guards in order to get into 
the State House, I wouldn’t have felt quite so mean, but 
when the carriage jangled its bells under the granite arch 
there stood the State messenger of the Governor and coun- 
cil, and the sleepy-looking Guardsmen saluted as though we 
were nothing less than major-generals, and we went into the 
rotunda, past the rest of the soldiers, and up in the elevator 
and down the corridor to the executive chamber, and past 
the private secretary and through the big mahogany door 


Coax him!”’ Westcott was hissing 
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into the Governor’s own room without a hand lifted except 
to salute. 

Then the messenger backed out and pulled the door shut 
softly and there we were! 

Governor Southwick was straddling the back of a chair, 
his chin on the curved rail, his thumbs twirling —just the 
same old lazy Sterl. 

‘“‘T’m too tired to get up and Baal hands, Lel,” said he. 
‘Shuck your peelings and squat. This isn’t an official call, 
I take it, for I see you are wearing some of your Melton 
overcoating instead of your new Senatorial toga.’’ And he 
cocked his head at me and winked, rolling his cigar to the 
other corner of his mouth. ‘‘There’s Cupe,” said he, duck- 
ing his head toward the sofa. 

That’s what we used to call Chester Benniman at school 
—’twas ‘‘Cupid”’ sometimes. He had one fat leg hooked 
over his knee and looking as though it would slide off any 
second, and was peering at me above the comfortable 
hemisphere of his waistband. 

It was sort of an ideal hitch-up, that law firm of South- 
wick & Benniman: Southwick long as the moral law, slow, 
calm and caustic in cross-examination; Benniman round 
as a robin redbreast and as warming to a jury as a hot soap- 
stone at the foot of the bed—and, moreover, a chap with 
one of those sixth senses that guesses ahead and sees 
around a corner. 

“Isn't it just as I said, Sterl?”’ chirped Benniman. 

And then both of them looked past me and stood up and 
bowed together and said like a duet: 

““Good-evening, Senator Bayne! Havea seat.” 

I was just about turning around to say something as best 
I could to introduce him, but now he pulled off his slouch 
hat and shucked himself out of his ulster, and pulled the 
tails of his frock coat around straight and shook hands with 
them, and they began chatting away as jolly as could be, 
apparently. 

“Tt’s good of you to drop in, Senator,”’ said Benniman 
after a time, and his voice changed into a sort of gritty tone. 
“As soon as we heard you had struck town we began to 
think you might favor us—and when Lel, here, telephoned 
and mentioned ‘friend’ in a tone of voice that was a cross 
between a gulp and a hiccough I told Sterl just what was 
coming. Lord, we knew old Lel wasn’t doing a butting-in 
act of that sort just to pass the compliments of the Happy 
New Year.” And he slapped my back and laughed. 

Well, they had the Senator going at the start-off; I could 
see that. Had him going hard, and all by reason of josh. 
It comes it over your real stilted men. I havea dim idea 
that he thought they were going to gasp ‘‘Betrayed!”’ or 
something of the sort when he came out of his cocoon, and 
that he could then stick his hand into the breast of his frock 
coat and talk ’em right back into the dark corner. 

But Governor Southwick passed the cigars and held a 
match to the end of the Senator’s, and Cupe went back to 
his sofa and kept the josh going a while. After we had 
smoked a little, Benniman up and said as businesslike as 
an Aroostook squatter in a horse trade: 

“Well, Senator, you’d better make your proposition 
first. We stand in the position of the folks that have the 
goods. We will sella slice, but we aren’t so fussy about it 
that we have to advertise, or make a discount, or even give 
trading-stamps.”’ 

The Senator buttoned his coat and straightened. I 
cculd see that the free-and-easy had raked him. 


The Next Instant I Had My Big Mill Knife Out 
and Had Cut the Wires 
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“T have come here, gentlemen, not as a politician, nor 
as a mere party-man to dicker. I am here as a citizen 
proud of his State Y 

““Well, we belong to the same lodge, then,”’ 
niman. 

“Proud of his State, I say, and now on the eve of a crime 
I propose to warn you that this State cannot be stolen.”’ 

“T haven’t got it in my pockets,’’ drawled Cupe, patting 
his hip. ‘‘You got a State about you, Sterl, that doesn’t 
belong to you?”’ 

This persistence in taking him asa joke made the Senator 
mad in good earnest. He jumped forward and pounded 
his fist on the Governor’s table. 

“You are trying to put through the most damnable 
State steal ever perpetrated in American politics!”’ he 
shouted. ‘I’m not going over the history of it. You know 
it. You knowin your consciences that, if the popular vote 
is to be counted on the 
face of the returns, this 
Legislature is Repub- 
lican. You are defying 
your Constitution.” 

The fat man on the 
sofa simply recrossed 
hisshort legs, rolled his 
head so as to catch the 
Senator’s eye, and 
said : 

“Tf you were on a 
returning board, 
bound by your oath to 
construe the law faith- 
fully, Senator Bayne, 
I suppose you would 
admit returns not made up and sealed in open town meet- 
ing, not attested by the town clerk, not signed by the 
majority of aldermen and so forth. Hey? You would 
let ’em all in, Jaw or no law?” 

Benniman was cross-examiner. 
smoked and smiled. 

“‘T wouldn’t strangle the popular will by technicalities!”’ 
stormed Bayne. 

“You and your friends in the Republican State com- 
mittee would make a blastnation fine set to execute the 
laws of your State,’’ retorted Benniman. ‘It would be, 
‘That’s law and ’tis right,’ and ‘That’s law and ’tisn’t 
right,’ like the old woman’s T. M.—’Tis Mince and ’Tain’t 
Mince—marks on her pies. You’rea gang to be proud of as 
construers—yes, and I’ll include your six Republican 
judges, with their unconstitutional decisions. We can’t 
be bluffed, Bayne, we can’t be bluffed! Oh, shut up about 
your public opinion! We’ve got just as good a brand of it 
in our own party.” 

The Senator was purple around the wattles by this time 
—and not to be blamed. His tongue was getting away 
from him, too. 

“We stand ready to prove that favored Fusion town 
officers were allowed to correct their returns!”’ he yelled. 
“So much for some of your technicalities!”’ 

Benniman sat up on the sofa, his fat legs curled under 
him. He whipped two plump packets out of his inside 
pocket and spatted them across his open palm. 

‘“There are sworn statements from Eben White and 
Joseph Minot, two of our Fusion representatives that we 
turned loose as decoys in this political duck-pond, testify- 
ing that they accepted each a bribe of one thousand dollars 
to refuse to take their seats to-morrow in order that we 
may lack a quorum for organization. There’s the money 
tied up with each deposition. The deal was made by the 
chairman of the Republican State committee, in Room 18 
of the Lawrence House, and I can show you the gimlet 
holes that myself and three others looked through to see 
it performed.” 

Well, sir, that seemed to flabbergast the Senator. I 
found out later that that bribing was a piece of Westcott’s 
imprudence that he hadn’t owned up to the Senator. 

Be sure, now, that Chet Benniman saw the effect of the 
tap he’d given the gentleman from Washington. 

“Oh, well, Senator,’ said he, as he tucked back the 
packets, ‘‘when you get ready to slit open laundry bags, 
we're right with you on the dirty linen business for the 
eyes of the public.’’ 

The Senator sat right down then and wiped off his face 
and blew his nose. His eyes kept winking hard like one of 
those patent cigar cutters. 

Cupe lay back on the sofa and lighted his stub. 

“Seeing as how we're all poor, weak creatures in this 
world, Senator, prone to evil as is the wind to blow, I 
really thought you had come here to-night along with 
our mutual friend—all so nice and quiet—to buy like a 
gentleman, not to bludgeon and rob. As I said before, 
we've got the goods. I’m going to be blamed frank with 
you now. It’s hard work licking a United States Senator 
that his State is really proud of. We're proud of you— 
that’s no taffy. We are! We can line our majority on 
State matters and keep their toes to the crack. We’re 
sure of that much. We’re taking some chances of starting 

a split that will knock out our slate if we try to down you. 


put in Ben- 


The Governor sat and 


Fig 
Now there’s honesty and frankness for you! But, byt) 
Eternal, unless you put your big stick in the corner we 
see what can be done between now and next Wednesa™ 
election of a United States Senator!”’ | 

Benniman bobbed up and stuck his cigar straight 
the Senator as though it were a pistol. 

“With our party stirred up any more, with certain dpe 
ments we have in hand, and with other things I can pj) 
my hand on that I will leave to your imagination, we can. 
Well, I won’t threaten. But a great deal can be don 
Understand? A great deal can be done. I’m frank. [’ 
almost willing to let you tell me that I’m magnanimoy) 
You may think so on reflection. Now, there are my card 
face up. Show your hand, Senator.” ! 

I swear it was a tough place to puta manin. He ha 
no business to be there, anyway—to be caught in such, 
pinch. But I suppose a man gets pretty ambitious by . 
time he’s been a boss for a quarter of a century. 

‘“We’ll do you the credit of believing that you can - a 
your own party,” Benniman went on. ‘“‘All is, we wan 
you to run ita while. But don’t try to run ours at the sam ‘ 
time.” 

Still the Senator stared at the two of ’em, rolling a 
eyes as though they were marbles in a slit, with an occa 
sional side glance at me. I couldn’t tell by his look 
whether he wanted me to rise up Willy Reilly and throttl 

“em for him, or whether he wished that I had been hangin; — 
by the seat of my trousers to the iron fence of the Cone | 
grounds; the latter, I suspected. 

I was rapidly coming to realize that there was sometiaat| 
else to politics besides stump speeches and band music 

‘‘Trefuse to bea traitor,” said the Senator, but in a little, 
weak, piping voice like a schoolboy reading from a speech, 
of Patrick Henry’s. And then he gave mea look to see how 
I was taking it. 

I'll bet that the idea that he might by any possibility | 
turned down by the Legislature hadn’t bobbed right up at. 
him nakedly before. I think the big chaps at Washington 
who have been there a long time are pretty apt to turn the 
little end of the telescope on home matters. One reason is, | 
they hate to worry—in Washington! Other is, one feels like 
that—in Washington! Ten feet high, you know. | . 

“There’s no traitor to it,” snapped Chet. ‘There isn’t | 
any need of your party losing everything— Senatorship_ 
and all. That’s what the proposition means.’ 

The Honorable Mr. Bayne opened and closed his mouth | 
just like I’ve seen a big salmon do when you had him on the | 
bottom of the boat and were putting the foot rule on him. 
But sometimes one of those big salmon will all at once give | 
one of the almightiest flops! I’ve known’em to get away. | 

The Senator flopped. = | 

“Governor,” he yelled, ‘‘you never can stand up and | 
take your oath of office, even if your cooked-up Legislature | 
does elect you! The people of this State never will allow it 
—not even if’’—he jumped a foot off his chair and thunked 
his fist on the table again—‘“‘it means civil war!” 

Well, when the big fish comes up at you, you jump. | 
Even Governor Southwick kicked out his long legs pretty 
suddenly fora cool man. Cupe lifted back his foot that had 
dropped off his fat knee and replied: A 

“*T suppose now you are mentally lining up those drunken 
granite men your State committee has yarded. Oh, we 
know all about ’em, Bayne. At daybreak to-morrow four 
machine guns will be posted at the four entrances of this 
State House, and if the Republican party wants to be re- 
sponsible for any mob attacks on the property of the State, 
protected by State Guardsmen, why, bring on your mob!” 

Now the granite men, as I could see, must have been a 
profound committee secret. The Senator sat down and 
began to open and shut his jaws once more. I wondered - 
whether there were any more flops left in him. 

The way the thing was hanging just then, there didn’t 
seem to be anything for me to say. Never before i in my life 
had I been quite so close to a “‘ practical polities” machine 
when the belt was on the power pulley and all the ae 


were whizzing. I have seen folks stick their fingers into 
machinery they didn’t know anything about. 

As for me, I sat there and held my hands in my pola 
But with ‘the gaff in him as far as it seemed to be j 
then, the Senator flopped again. a 

“Tt can be shown,” he gritted, ‘‘that certain Fusion town 
officers were secretly given a ‘chance to rectify techni 
errors and make their returns valid—and that Republican 
towns were kept in the dark.” = 

““You’re repeating jyourself, Senator,’’ drawled Chet. 
“Don’t get rattled. It can also be shown that Andy West- 
cott has tried to bribe town officers to testify to that effect 
—and just that one prick makes your old wind-bag mighty 
flabby.”’ Hesnapped his cigar ashes into the nearest waste- 
basket. ‘‘We’ve got some more of that kind of money e0 
up in labeled bales, along with the proper affidavits.” 

Senator Bayne scruffed his hand around at the back of 
his neck where he was doing the most of his blushing, a 
then crossed and uncrossed his legs a half-dozen times 
though his anatomy didn’t seem to fit together as com: 
fortably as meh He looked at me some more, but not 


having anything especial to say I didn’t say anything. 
It was rather embarrassing all ’round. 


Reputation is a 


reated estimation 
in the mind of an- 


bther. Character 1s 
the creative force 
which maintains that 
reputation. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Walter Mark” 


has long been well 
and favorably known 


to the best users of 


business stationery, 
because the charac- 


ter of the product 


itself merits the 
reputation it bears. 


That OLp HAMPSHIRE BOND is good paper 
f for commercial stationery is the testimony of 
| discriminating business men—many of them 
| have told us it is the best. 


| ’ Prove this for yourself—have your printer 
show you the OLp HAMPSHIRE BoNnD Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 

| copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
{ letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
| lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLp Hampsiike 


Bonp. Please write on your 
uated . 
E> 
7° Old & 


present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Hampshire 
The only paper makers in the world 4 ef ned £ 
making bond paper exclusively Nes 3 ay / 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
‘ 


CANDY for 
Every 


Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips 


ae rich purity of the chocolate, the fine New 
Orleans sugar cane molasses and the fresh 
clover honey —this and our own original proc- 
ess give ‘‘Taylor-Made”’ chips their crisp de- 
liciousness. So good you always want more. 
Be sure you get the genuine. ‘ Taylor-Made”’ 
is stamped on every chip. 

To any lady who sends us the name of her 

candy dealer, druggist or grocer, and five 
» B-cent stamps we will send once only a 

Sincy box of our famous confection. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
TT Taylor Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MOUNT XMAS PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON CALENDARS 


The most ‘delightful and personal gift you can 
make this Christmas is to mount prints from your 
favorite negatives on art calendars. Send 10c in 
stamps for 20c worth of sample calendars postpaid. 


THE CALENDAR CO., 5804 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO. 


| drawled Benniman. 
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“Has old Pod McClintock been to 


| Heaven again recently?” asked the Gov- 


ernor of me, grinning over the back of his 
chair as he used to when he wasa boy. Old 
Pod is one of the local characters in our 
town who has epileptic fits once in a while, 
and comes out of ’em and allows to in- 
quiring friends that he has been to Heaven. 

He went on: ‘“‘Do you remember that 
time Pod had a running fit and butted into 


the barb-wire fence, and what he said about | 


falling in with the Old Scratch on his 
way back from Heaven?”’ The Governor 
hooked his chin over the chair rail and 
looked down and chuckled. 
that he P 

“What you propose to me, gentlemen,” 
broke in Senator Bayne, who had been 
chewing on a spill of whisker very hard and 
looking up at the ceiling, ‘‘is nothing but 
up-and-down betrayal of my associates.” 

““Save the second verse of the Betrayer’s 
Lament and sing it to Andy Westcott,” 
““Don’t you suppose 
we know that you’re planning to dump 


Chan Estes and make Wils Wellington your | 


legislative candidate? Oh, sho! Senator.” 

Chandler Estes had been the straight 
Republican candidate at the polls, and he 
had been forced on to the machine crowd 
at the State convention by the Grange in- 
fluence that had at last got up and howled 
too loudly to be misunderstood. The ma- 
chine Republicans now evidently saw their 
chance to side-track Estes, who had been 
making all kinds of reform talk since elec- 
tion, and handle the Legislature by machine 
methods for a regular machine man. Wel- 
lington had run as an Independent Repub- 
lican, and now I saw the whole deep plan. 
His running had split the vote so that there 
was no choice at the polls—as the machine, 


sniffing a general mix-up in State parties, 


had no doubt planned. 
By law, the House was required to select 


| from the candidates voted for at the popu- 
lar election two names and the Senate was 
| to elect one of these for Governor. 


“Tt will be a slim crowd of you inside 
fellows who'll assemble along the Wall of 
Wailing to mourn over the dashed hopes of 
the dear majority after you get Wils Wel- 


| lington behind that table, there, with a | 


bottle of corporation ink in front of him.” 


I began to sit up and take a little special | 


notice then. 


‘So they haven’t taken you inside the | 
stall where they have been currycombing | 
| the dark horse, Lel,’’ observed the Gov- 


ernor, rolling his cigar to centre so that he 
could grin with both corners of his mouth. 
‘* Asa fair-play chap and an old schoolmate 


of mine, what do you think of trying to | 
substitute a ringer after the entries are 


closed?” 
“T don’t understand trot-horse talk as 


| well as you do, Sterl, but if that scheme is 


going to be rung in on us country fellows 
it is—in the language that I understand 
best—using shoddy filling on good, wool 
warp.” 

I looked pretty hard at Senator Bayne. 


‘This is no place and time to discuss our | 
‘party affairs, Brother Stearns,” he said. 


“‘T simply want to say to you that you must 
not allow our enemies to influence you.” 
““They are going to try to elect Welling- 


_ ton, Lel—the ring push. Your friend, the | 
What do | 


Senator, doesn’t dare to deny it. 
you think of it?” 

“Deny that, Senator,” I said. 

‘Party exigencies’ —began Senator 
Bayne, gettirg sort of nervous under my 
look. 1 was growing a little fussy. When 
the other side knows things before—well, 
Sterl put the words into my mouth. 


““This seems to be news to our friend | 


Stearns, Senator. That’s yueer. “I sup- 
posed that he must be one of your right- 
hand Johnnies, seeing that you brought him 
along here. Or’’—he grinned more broadly 
than ever—‘‘is he only sugar-coating, to 
make the pill slide down easy?” 

“Don’t allow them to tease you,”’ said 
the Senator, using a tone as though I were 
about nine years old and had run in from 
recess, blubbering for teacher. “‘ You un- 
derstand, of course, that in desperate cases 
sudden remedies need to be applied— 
and a8 
“T never heard of knock-out drops ever 
helping a sick party yet,” I said, pretty hot; 
“and if Wils Wellington, with his sneak 
telephone charters to beat our farmer lines, 
and his law office a spawning-bed for all the 
fake corporations that run up out of the 
Big Water, isn’t dope, then I don’t know 
pants-cloth from cotton-sheeting. Sterl 
Southwick, there, a thousand times to Wils 
Wellington once, politics or no politics!” 


“Pod allowed | 


Why Boiled Coffee Wrecks 
The Nerves 


AVE you ever read Robert Louis Stevenson's great 
book, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? bys 


In which Stevenson vividly describes a man 
who at times lived the best of lives, and at 
other times became a fiend incarnate? 

Stevenson simply depicted one 
class of human nature in that book 
of his. A trifle exaggerated, to be 
sure, but nevertheless based on fact. 

Now Dame Nature has an un- 
happy faculty 
of mixing just 
as strange \e 
combinations \ 
of Good and 
Bad in Plant 
Life as she does 
in Human Life. 

Take the Coffee Bean, for instance. 

The good, or Dr. Jekyll elements in 
Coffee are those which have food value 
—and mellow taste—which make it a 
healthful Brain and Nerve Strengthener! 

These elements are contained in the so/ft 
inside part of the Bean. = 

The Bad —the sinister Hyde element, and which 
text-books call Tannin—is contained in the fibrous 
outside shell of the Bean. 

You know Tannin isn’t found in the Coffee Bean alone. 
They also get this same Tannin from Oak and Hemlock 
Trees, and they use it to tan cowhides with —that’s why they 
call it. Tanning. 

For, you see, Tannin is such a strong, bitter acid that it eats 
the flesh from the hides and just leaves the tissue of the skin 
behind in a preserved condition— turns the hides into tough 
leather, in other words — 

This Tanniu is a pretty formidable element to put into 
your vitals, isn’t it? 

Yet this injurious acid is slowly eating out the tender mucous lining of your stomach and injuring 
the nerves centered in the stomach every time you drink coffee that has buzled. 

Why? because Joiling water alone extracts the Tannin from the fibrous woody skin of the Coffee 
Bean in which it is contained! Can you wonder, then, that the kind of Coffee you drink — which 
contains ‘Tannin because it is boiled — makes you nervous, affects vour heart and causes indigestion ? 

Now, there zs a way of separating the Good from the Bad in Coffee —the Jekyll and Hyde —a way 
which obtains all the delicious taste and fragrance and all the health-giving properties of real coffee 
without any injurious Tannin. 

And that way is — by making Coffee with water that hasn’t boiled or isn’t boiling. 

For, as we have said before, boiling water a/one can release the Tannin, since it is contained only 
in the woody fibrous skin of the coffee bean, but water which is o¢ bciling, although it may be hot, 
cannot affect the woody fibre so as to extract the Tannin. 

Now the nutritious, healthful and taste-pleasing elements being all in the soft imstde part of the 
coffee bean, water need mot boil to very readily extract every particle of them. 

How is this done, you ask? Just note the illustration of the 


“Universal” Coftee Percolator 


To make coffee, first place the ground coffee 
in the cup at the top of the pot. Then fill the 
lower part of the pot with cold water. 

See that tube extending from the bottom of 
the pot right to the top of the cup? 

Well, this tube is hollow, and at its lower end 
there is a valve which fits on an air-tight base. 

As soon as you place the tube in the pot, it fills 
with some of the water you have put there. The 
valve at the lower end of the tube also contains 
water. 

Just put the pot on a gas or any other stove, 
turn on your heat and the Percolator is ready for 
making the healthiest, most delicious cup of 
coffee you ever lasted. 


containing the coffee keeps repeating itself, while 
the water in the pot gradually heats, dut need not 
boil before being ready to serve, so that none of 
the Tannin eed be released —and as the coffee 
is thoroughly made before steam is given off, 
none of its strength and freshness is lost. 

Thus, in 12 minutes, the Universal Percolator 
makes coffee, as hot as you can drink it, contain- 
ing all the deliciously fragrant elements of the 
Coffee, and absolutely free from the injurious 
acids. 

So you can easily understand why, if you quit 
boiling coffee, as you must with all ordinary 
coffee makers, and use only the Universal Perco- 
lator, you will be able to drink all the rich, fra- 
grant, beneficent coffee you want without ever 
being made nervous, bilious or dyspeptic. 

Each Universal Percolator is made of pure 
Aluminum —has a glass top which enables you 
to tell accurately when your coffee is nade— 
and a non-heat conducting, genuine ebony 
handle. 

Your local dealer should have them in stock. 
They are sold at $3.00 to $5.00, according to size. 

Be sure you get the Universal Percolator. All 
other Coffee Makers doz Coffee and extract 
Tannin —the bad part of the bean. 

We will gladly send you our free book on the 
Universal Percolator. It will tell vou why you 
get no Tannin in Coffee made by the Universal 
Percolator, and it also contains several practical 
and very fine recipes for making good coffee. 
Address LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 104 Com- 
mercial St., New Britain, Coun. 


* * * 


You see, the heat turns the small bubble of water 
in the valve into steam almost immediately. 

This steam forces the co/d water in the tube 
into the cup containing the coffee grounds. Then 
this water in turn drips through the coffee in the 
cup into the pot beneath, carrying with it the Caf- 
feine and other fragrant elements of the bean but 
never releasing the injurious acid — Tannin. 

Because the beneficent and fragrant elements 
being in the soft part of the bean can be extracted 
with cold water, while the Tannin being in the 
hard or woody part of the bean requires boiling 
to extract. 

Now, when all the walter in the tube has been 
forced into the cup, the tube fills up again with 
cold water from the pot. 

This process of forcing water into the cup 


Make Your Surroundings Pleasant at Small Expense 


When you go home to-night just look around and see if it is properly decorated. 

And then take a look at this Bas-Relief Indian Combination and see if it 
wouldn’t fit that vacant spot pretty nicely. Actual size 1734 x 26 inches. 

Possibly you prefer a stately Elk Head on natural hair skin of leather, or a Dog 
Head standing out seven inches in relief from game bag. 

Now, the dining room could be improved by a Bas-Relief Plaque, ‘* Table Talk” 
— three old friends seated comfortably and contentedly before a welcoming grate 
fire —a scene that makes the heart glad. 


SPECIAL PRICE ON THIS INDIAN 

This Indian combination, ‘‘ Chief Sioux Man,” with head standing out 2's inches 
in relief, elegantly painted and assembled throughout with different colored 
leather thongs, heavily beaded, is one of our several hundred varieties. 

A splendid ornament for office, home, over the mantel, in the hall, den, library 
or smoking room; readily better than expensive picture, and besides, affords a 
variety in your decoration. : 

To introduce our unequalled line of decorative goods made by a new relief 
process, this magnificent number B 139 at special price of $2.00. 

A great variety of other subjects from 50c to $10.00, each illustrated in our large 
Clevercraft catalogue No. B2. Send for it to-day; or, send us $2.00 for the 
beautiful number here illustrated, ordering Clevercraft No. B 139. 


Mills Novelty Co., Clevercraft Dept.B 139,22 and 24 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


DONT LICK. STAMP. 


or envelope flaps; it isn't sanitary —nor polite. 


Use tle DAINTY MOISTENER 


Clean, ornamental desk appliance. _ Invaluable 
to currency counters. Nickeled 50c, Black 
Enameled 35c. Special price in quantities. Agents! 
Good side line. O’Neil Water Heater Mfg. Co. 

Dept. F, Peoria, Ill. 


Or Fee Returned, 


FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 

publications issued. for free distribution. Patents secured by 

us advertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D, C. 
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HE Price of one of our garments 

made to your order, delivered at 
your address complete and ready to wear, 
is less than your local dressmaker 
would ask for making alone. 

Money is not the only thing we save you; shopping 
trips, long delays, tiresome fittings, and the hundred 
and one little worries of dressmaking — you can forget 
all of them when you deal with us, for your trouble 
ends when you mail us your order. We commence 
work on your garment the day the order reaches us, 
and it is shipped to you within one week. 

We will return your money 
if we fail to fit you perfectly 

We have customers near you to whom we can refer, 
if you wish to investigate our standing and methods. 
Here is an exampleof the letters that come in every mail. 

“7 received my suit a few days ago and am delighted with 
it, It fits lovely —not an alteration needed. This was my 
first order, but when in need of anything else, shall get it 


from you. Thank you for your prompiness. 
Miss Laura Ellis, Barnesville, Pa.” 


Winter Suits and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER 
Not Ready-Made 


$6 to $25 


Our Style Book illus- 
trates over 150 fashions 
now being worn in New 
York. We will send it 
FREE, together with 
samples from our stock 
of over 400 materials, 
designed especially for 
this season’s wear. 

The Style Book ex= 
plains how we can fit 


you by mail and illus= 
trates: 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 


Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 


Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


to any part of the United States our 
We send FREE (2 ayy etee Style Book, showing the 


latest New York Fashions, and containing simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, ‘' Send 
me your Style Book and Samples,” and be sure to men- 
tion whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 
rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 

Write to-day. You will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK’ & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 


Sterling 

Silver 

Bon-Bon 
Dish 


$3.50 


We offer this 
newly designed and 
beautiful piece as an 
: example of our excep- 
tional line of high-class 
Silverware. Made of solid Sterling Silver. Floral 
and scroll border in strong relief, French grey finish. 
Burnished center, in which we engrave any letter 
without charge. 534 inches diameter, depth 1 inch. 
Suitable for Bon-Bons, Salted Almonds, ora pretty 
piece for the dresser. By mail postpaid, $3.50. 
for 1905 free on request. 
Complete Catalogue Silver and Gold Novel. 
ties, Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, and Art Merchandise. 
Appropriate things for Holidays, Weddings, Anniversa- 
ries, etc. Everything guaranteed or money refunded. 
WM. KENDRICKS SONS, 343 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


A BEAVTIFVL 
CHRISTMAS 
OFFERING_ 


A genuine “‘Canton”’ razor or knife, beautifully decorated 
with any photo, emblem or name, under an indestructible 


transparent handle. The blades are RAZOR STEEL, guar- 


anteed. The photowork is of high-grade order. For beautyand 
service nothing could equal either the knife or razor as a Xmas 
present. Agents makeliandsome incomes. Write fortermsand 
Free for the asking. 


illus. cat. $1.00 for this Knife Prepaid. 


%, SIZE. 


= 


[eanten Cutlery Company, 1285 W. 10th Street, Canton, Ohio j 


Boys’ Electric Toys 


Electric Trolley Cars, Trailers, 
Wreckers, Switches, Bumpers, 
Motors, Telephones, Flash Lights, 
Telegraph Instruments and every 
electrical novelty. Study elec- 
tricity and have fun at the same 
time. Send to-day. 


Ewing-Merkle Electric Co. 149?,Ping Street 


Large 
Catalogue 


for 
2c Stamp 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There! That was just how mad I was. 

I got up and walked around my chair 
twice, like a bee getting his tree line. I felt 
pretty much lost. 

“Tt might be well to recollect where you 
are,’ said Senator Bayne. I felt the crack 
of the party whip. 

J hadn’t been broken to blinders in poli- 
tices. They had ’em on me all right that 
time—but my heels weren’t tied. 

“‘T don’t give a cuss where I am!” I 
shouted. ‘‘ Putting politics aside, I’m with 
at least two friends who have never used 
me in any way except as a man would like 
to be used in things he has a right to know 
about.” 

The Senator was pretty stiff himself now. 

“There are certain rules governing party 
councils, Senator Stearns,’ he said. ‘‘There 
are certain times when success depends 
upon skill of the few and concentration of 
management—not upon a general hoorah 
ste’ boy. You would have been taken 
into a 

“Tnto Wils Wellington’s camp, hey?” 
I yapped, mad as blazes. ‘‘I don’t want to 
penetrate your secrets, Senator, nor butt 
in where I’m not wanted. That’s not why 
I’m so hot here now that I can’t keep my 
mouth shut. It’s because the ring is 
apparently handing its own party a china 
egg and using the good one in the nest to 
throw at the enemy—keeping up a devil of 
a cackling all the time and trying to fool us. 
But you can’t do it!” 

‘‘Lel always was sort of morally ram- 
bunctious, even away back in district 
schooldays, Senator,” said the Governor, 
rocking on his chair’s legs, his chin still on 
the rail, his eyes keen under their gray knots 
of eyebrow. ‘‘One of Lel’s brothers lied 
to the teacher once to help Lel out of a 
scrape, and Lel went out and licked his 
brother at recess because he had lied.” 

We sat quite a while then and no one said 
anything. 

After a time, Senator Bayne hitched to 
the edge of his chair and said: 

“Brother Stearns and myself have been 
rather indiscreet, I fear, gentlemen, but 
our feelings have carried usaway. Will you 
excuse us, Governor, if we step into the 
secretary's room for a moment?” 

“Certainly,” replied his Excellency. 

I went ahead, and the Senator closed the 
door carefully behind us. 

“T am certainly astonished at you, 
Stearns,” he whispered. ‘‘We’ve got to 
stand for Wellington. It’s a party exi- 
gency and [ll explain. We ——” 

“1 don’t propose to get tangled up in 
an argument with you, Senator,” I said. 
“But you can’t explain Wils Wellington to 
me. You can’t explain him to the crowd 
I train with, either. I’m not very strong 
on politics, Senator, nor exigencies, but I 
know shoddy from all-wool and I stick for 
the straight goods.” 

“Undoubtedly, our managers have been 
misled as to the feeling in the undercurrent,” 
he mumbled, trying to act surprised. “‘If 
we are threatened with a split in our own 
ranks, perhaps—well, it may be necessary 
to—to a 

He was pretty white and his eyes dodged 
faster than ever. 

“T certainly did not know of the indis- 
cretions charged to our managers about 
the—the inducements held out, and—in 
the existing circumstances, this unfortunate 
division in our own ranks—vwell, some- 
times prudence counsels saving the ship 
by sacrificing such cargo as endangers the 
craft.” 

He wanted me to say it for him, but I 
wouldn't. 

“T have found Governor Southwick to 
be less amenable to sound reason than I 
expected,” hewenton. “Ina flippant and 
almost anarchistic spirit, he has refused to 
listen to the sound arguments I had pre- 
pared. I had hoped that an appeal to him 
in the name of our grand old State would 
have prevailed over mere partisan feeling. 
The appeal has failed. 

“You heard with what indignation I 
listened to his proposition relative to my 
reélection.”’ 

He looked sideways at me. 

“But——” The inflection on that word 
told me what was coming. 

Now twelve hours before the mere thought 
that I would ever dare to stand up before a 
United States Senator and do anything 
except stutter “Yes, sir,” ‘‘No, sir,’ and 
“Thanky, sir,” would have put me into a 
quick, nervous decline. But that one even- 
ing of practical politics had made political 
halos look to me like restaurant doughnuts 


| —mostly holes surrounded by poor cooking. 
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_ Size of books, 7% in. x 53 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


1 Adam Bede 


92 Ardath 


8 Beulah 


Eater 


95 Deerslayer 


24 Education 


25 Egyptian Princess 


31 Felix Holt 


35 Hypatia 


38 Ivanhoe 


least one of them. 


The De Luxe Volumes Are 


91 African Farm, Story of an 


2 Age of Fable 
3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
4 Arabian Nights 


5 Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 


6 Bacon’s Essays 
7 Barnaby Rudge 
93 Barrack Room Ballads 


10 Bracebridge Hall 
11 Bride of Lammermoor 
12 California and Oregon Trail 


94 Charles O’Malley 
14 Conduct of Life 
15 Confessions of an English Opium- 


16 Conquest of Peru 

17 Count of Monte Cristo 
19 Daniel Deronda 

20 Data of Ethics 

21 David Copperfield 


22 Descent of Man 
23 Dombey and Son 


27 Emerson’s Essays 
96 Eugene Aram 

29 Fair Maid of Perth 
30 Familiar Quotations 


32 First Violin 
33 Great Expectations 
97 Harry Lorrequer 


36 Hunchback of Notre Dame 


40 John Halifax 

41 Kenilworth 

42 Koran of Mohammed 
44 Last Days of Pompeii 
45 Last of the Mohicans 
46 Les Miserables 


deliver to you. 


Eliot 


Schreiner 
Bullfinch 


Corelli 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Dickens 
Kipling 
Augusta J. Evans 
Irving 

Scott 


You Do the Selecting 


E have a few very fine odd volumes we 

\ 4 shall dispose of at asacrifice. Each and 
every one of the volumes is a standard. 

They are all books of rare merit by the fore- 
most writers the world has known. 
have not in your library the books here repre- 
sented, this is your opportunity to secure at 


These books are as attractive as books can 
be made : paper, typeand printing are the best, 
the binding is génuine half-leather —the rich- 
est of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
gold tops with head bands, marbled sides —a 
genuine de luxe book in every respect ; in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better 
made than these volumes, 

You can select from the enclosed list as 
many volumes as you desire and pay us, if the 
books are found to be satisfactory after ycu 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) 
months for each volume you select, and we 


This will make the volumes cost 
you 96 cents each, an extremely low {Put 
price fora book of sucha high charac- 
ter. This being an odd lot sale, we thi 
have of some of the yolwmes only a 
few, while of the others we have forty Col. 
(40) or fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform size and 
are bound in three different leathers, 
red, blue and green, and are certainly 
the most attractive standard volumes 
published at the present time. 

Select the books you desire by fill- 
ing in an X opposite the titles given 
in this advertisement. 
all of the books you select if we have 
them left in stock, if not, all that we 
have that youselect. We willsend the 
volumes to you all charges prepaid 
for your examination,andafter seeing 
the books, if you desire to keep them, 
you can pay us a little each month, 

As we prepay all delivery charges, 
we cannot accept an order for less 
than ten (10) volumes, unless you are 


December 9, 


If you 


BOOKS 


X in} 


|| 112 Life of Washington B 
98 Light That Failed 
47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
48 Lorna Doone Blac 
101 Micah Clarke 


; 52 Middlemarch Eliot 
Wewallsend 53 Mill on the Floss ot || 
99 Mine Own People Ps } 
100 Moonstone, The Wilkie Collins | 


56 Napoleon and His Marshals Headley 

57 Old Curiosity Shop icke 

58 Oliver Twist a 

59 Origin of Species 

60 Other Worlds than Ours 
102 Pair of Blue Eyes 


setae 2 willing to pay the delivery charges. ‘ q a Sal 

PENS ae ean If you would like to see one vol- a para Ricker Kipling | 
F r! ume before deciding how many to [1 61 Pic wie Dickens if 
Emerson | select, send us the name of the vol- 104 Pilgrim’s Progress 


De Quincey 


ume you desire and enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) and we will send you 


Bunyan || 
105 Plain Tales From the Hills Kip ! 
62 Plutarch’s Lives F 


Kingsley fore. 


Hugo 
Scott 
Mulock 
Scott 


ume. 


Bulwer 
Cooper 
Hugo 


Shirtwaist Book 


Write 
Sor tt 
today. 


two other 
subjects free. 


GIVEN 


To any woman 
who sends us her 
name at once, with 
ten cents to pay fora 
full too yd. toc. spool 
of Richardson’s Grand 

Prize Sewing Silk 

(white or black), we will 

send free and postpaid, in 
addition to the silk, com- 

plete instructions on “‘How 

to Make a Shirtwaist,”’ and 

two others on home sewing, 

so that anyone who can usea 
needle can learn to make the 
garments as stylishly asa ladies’ 
tailor. Thisofferismadeto place 


Richardson’s 
Sewing Silk 


(Grand Prize at Paris Exposition) 


directly in the 


hands of new users. These in- 


structions are especially prepared for us by a 
celebrated expert on home sewing, and will prove 
of great value either to the beginner or, to the ex- 


perienced housewife, 


We havea complete series 


which can be obtained by Richardson Sewing 
Silk users without cost. 


Write us today, enclose 10 cents, stamps or dime, 
and say whether white or black silk is wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Clerk 912, 220=224 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
“A Still Finer Sewing Silk.” 


I will, if the books meet with 
my approval, remit you 8 cents a 
month for 12 months for each vol- 
If I do not care to keep the 
books, I will return them to you all 
charges collect. 


UM GLI72E face vasa eee 
UP EEL weet nee ne 


S.E.P, Town or City 
12-9 and State 


A. L. FOWLE, 16 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Prescott | the volume delivery charges prepaid. * ] 
Dumas} Money refunded if you do not care }—— a ee BR: H £D, ne | 
Eliot | t-keep the volume. TACO Oe ancy i - |) 
BS This is the best opportunity to Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingraham || 
Spencer] place in your home some of the most 67 Quo Vadis Sienki | 
Dickens | interesting standard volumes at a 107 Red Rover Cooper 
Cooper Bee far relow pase the books are 69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
j worth, and you have an entire year 4 
eee to pay for the books you select. 70 Rob Roy ‘Scott 
Mees As our stock is limited we will fill 71 Romola 
Spencer] orders as received. 72 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
Ebers These are absolutely new goods, 108 Shadow of a Crime Caine 
26 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes | and in complete sets the lowest price 74 Soldiers Three and Plain at 
is $2.50 per volume. Tales from the Hills Kipling | 
Bulwer} Cut this advertisement out, mark 109 Spy, The Cooper | 
Scott | volumes desired sent for inspection, 76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens | 
Bien) vo gas 2a address and 77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb | 
Tligt; |g Oe , 78 Tennyson’s Poems at 
Jessie Fothergill TORE BE Dn KOU RS BORE 113 The White Company Conan Doyle | | 
Dickens You may send me upon inspection 110 Twenty Years After Dumas | 
Lever} the volumes I have placed an X be- 111 Uarda Ebers 


84 Under Two Flags Ouida 
85 Vanity Fair Thackeray § 
86 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith f- 


87 Washington and His Senane 


88 Waverley b 
90 Whittier’s Poetical Works 
114 Woman in White Wilkie Col 
|_| 115 Wreck of the Chancellor Jules Vern 
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RELIEVE YOUR MIND am 
Make notes of your engagements in Huebsch’s 


Year Book for 1906 


instead of trusting to your memory. P 

The Year Book is a handsome, serviceable diary, made in 29 | 
styles, bound in cloth and leather, at all prices. To those men- | 
tioning this magazine the | 


) No. 100 Year Book will 4 & 
| 15¢ 


be sent postpaid for 
With your name on the cover, 25¢. | 


The No. 100 Year Book is vest- 
pocket size, full cloth bound, four 
days to a page, 20 extra pages for 
memoranda, and contains 22 pages _ 
of unusual information which alone 
is worth the cost. Calendars for 
three years, postal rates; interest — 
laws; tables of weights, measures, 
the metric system ; largest cities; 

, greatest altitudes; time differences, 
etc. Amine of facts, tables and statistics. Send at once for an inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet with complete description of pocket anil 
desk styles, and unusual endorsements from distinguished people. 


This Will Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 1137 Tract Building, NEW YORK 


Moving Picture Machines 


STEREOPTICONS You can, make BIG 
the Public. 


Nothing affords better opportunities 

for men with small 

capital. Westartyou, — 

furnishing co! 

outfits and explicit 

II} instructions at a sur- 
| prisingly low cos! 

Our En’ 


Ae Faia sano ese 139 fl 


| Our ment 
Supply Catalog and 


special offer fully ex- 
oT sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY J . 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, tl. 


4 eo, Used in the latest fad 
Ci ar Band for decorating glass 
ash trays, plates, etc.» 
100 different kinds—all 
Gold Leaf embossed, 40 cents; 50 kinds, 26 opt. 

C. & J. KREEGER, Elgin, Il. ’ 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTSMEN 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 2 
page handbook (FREE) describing our Architectural course, and ro 
60 others, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engi 
ing, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, | 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
359 and $320 SHOES mes 


 -W.L. Dougias $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
4 


“ - eee 


‘ 


Ww. | Douglas makes and sells 
| more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


| $ 10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
| b] 


disprove this statement. 

_ W.L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excel- 
ent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
ualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
hee inthe world. They are just as good as those 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00— the only difference is 
If | could take you into my factory at 


made, you would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
hoes are the best shoes produced in the world. 

IfI could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes 
costmoreto make, why they holdtheirshape, fitbet- 
ter, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value 
than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
Boys’ School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
| CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. 
‘Take no substitute. None genuine without his name and price 
stamped on bottom. 
) WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where W. L. 
Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of samples sent free for 
inspection upon request. 
‘Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


a W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Premoette 


The Smallest Folding Camera Made 


Makes 2:x 3; pictures 
Loads in daylight 
Capacity 12 films 

For sale everywhere. 


Rochester Optical Company 
51 South Street Rochester, N.Y. 


WILL INCREASE 
CTHE COMFORT OF 
YOUR MORNING SHAVE 


| For 4c. inStamps we will send you 


COLGATE’S 
Shaving Stick 


(enough for a month’s shaving) with a little 
book of complete shaving instructions. 
Don’t continue shaving with an inferior soap. 


COLGATE & CO., 55 John Street, New York 


\ fa men with small capital to give 
Public Exhibitions with a Magic 
" Lantern, Stereopticon or Moving 
igh Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 

y MFG. OPTICIAN 
McALLI ST E R 49 Nassau Street, New York 
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“Sterl Southwick is a friend of mine,’ I 
said, “‘but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
he’s in a scheme to steal this State, and he’s 
politician enough to find excuses for his 
crowd. Andy Westcott is politician enough 
to steal our party. Butif you’d be willing 
to ride back to Washington this trip driv- 
ing a tandem hitch of that kind, I’d reckon 
that a United States Senatorship would be 
proved to be the best bait the devil could 
use in his business.”’ 

I'd like to have on an asbestos phono- 
graph record the language that was running 
around and around inside the Senator just 
then and that he was swallowing back. I 
could sell one of those records to every 
mule teamster in the country. 

““What is your business, Stearns?” he 
asked, shoving his hands deep down into 
his pockets so that he wouldn’t fall to chok- 
ing me. 

“Trun a woolen-mill.”’ 

“It’s a pity you aren’t a tanner so that 
you could go and skin yourself and use the 
hide for New Testament bindings. 

“Stearns, the man who let you into poli- 
tics and the man who hoisted you on to 
my shoulders is more brands of a striped 
jackass than there are leaves in the dic- 
tionary, and as I never like to be too disa- 
greeable to a man’s face I’m going to let you 
guess how much of that applies to you. It 
is evident that I couldn’t drill the idea of a 
political exigency into you with steam 
power behind a diamond point.” 

“Exigency!’’ I retorted. ‘‘There was 
a man up our way who called a skunk 
‘kitty,’ but that fact didn’t influence his 
wife’s opinion any when he got home.” 

“No doubt you mean well,” said the 
Senator, very sarcastic, ‘‘ but so did the man 
who used a hatchet to swat a hornet on his 
brother’s bald head—seeing that it’s meta- 
phor you understand best, like other savages 
I have met. If you mean to play politics 
with sugar-plums instead of chips from the 
bank, you’ve got to back away from the 
table. I turn you loose. Blat, now, all 
you want to. ’mtoo bigfor you. Idon’t 
fear your mouth. You don’t stand for 
enough!” 

He snapped his fingers under my nose, 
whirled, went back into the Governor’s 
room and shut the dooron me. [If I’d had 
my hat and coat I would have left, and it’s 
nine chances in ten that I wouldn’t have 
said a word about the whole affair. 

While I stood there wondering what to do 


| the telephone on the secretary’s desk gave 


a little click. That noise meant, of course, 
that some one was calling up on that line 
from the inner room. 

I reckon Sterl Southwick didn’t think [ 
would ever be mean enough to eavesdrop 
at a telephone. But a course in practical 
politics changes a chap’s nature mighty 
suddenly sometimes. 1 picked off the re- 
ceiver like I’d pick a butterfly off a rose 
leaf—and that was carefully, I tell you. 

“The Adjutant-General’s office! Call 
Captain Blake to the telephone,”’ said the 
voice of the Governor. Then, so I should 
judge, he turned his head away, while wait- 
ing, and spoke to some one behind him: 

“That’s what I said before—morally 
rambunctious. One of the best fellows in 
the world, but has a lot to learn in politics. 
He’s one of those dangerous, unknown 
quantities. I agree with you, Senator, 
that it’s too bad for one badly rattled ama- 
teur to stand in a way to trig sane politics. 
If you’re ready to trade we can’t let him 
spoil it, much as I hate to do this. But it 
only means twenty-four hours up in the old 
library with a couple of good fellows to keep 
him company—the old Barrett case over 
again, and every one snickered at that as 
slick politics. IknowLel. Heisn’t nasty. 
He’ll take his medicine. I'll know how 
to handle him when we let him loose. But 
it’s politics before friendship to-night and 
until—Oh, hello, Blake!” ; 

The next instant I had my big mill knife 
out and open and had cut the wires where 
they snaked under the desk’s edge. The 
key was in the door of the Governor’s room, 
on my side. I turned it on ’em. There 
were a plug hat and a sealskin overcoat— 
the Governor’s, so I found out mighty quick, 
and all too soon—hanging behind the desk. 
I clapped on the hat and hooked myself 
into the overcoat, rushed out into the cor- 
ridor and locked the door of the anteroom 
behind me. 

I didn’t bother with any elevator. I 
took the shortest way for outdoors, and 
that was down the broad main staircase 
of the State House. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Model K 


The Self-starting WINTON 


O more “cranking!” 
Start the Car from where you comfort- 
ably sit. 

You can do it now with the new Winton Model K, 

Just move the Ignition Dial-Lever a trifle, on 
top of Steering Wheel, 

That finds one of the four cylinders ready 
charged with Gas, and will Spark it into action 
withoue ‘ cranking.’’ 

You thus save dignity and temper. 

You also save gasoline and electricity. 

Because you can now shut off the motor every 
time you stop, and start it again when ready, 
trom the seat. 

This saves the motor froma lot of needless 
running when Car is standing still, waiting for 
something or somebody. 

And a dainty Woman may now drive a Winton, 
without the inelegant necessity of ‘‘ cranking”? it 
at every stop. 

* * * 


But, think what this self-starting quality in a 
Winton Car proves for the Car Construction, 

It proves almost perfect compression of Gas in 
the cylinders. 

Because, you couldn't start the motor with an 
electric spark, unless there was gas in a cylinder 
relained there since the motor last ran, under 
high compression. 

Any flaw in the boring of the cylinder, or in the 
seating and filting of the piston and its rings, 
would let the gas Jeak out shortly after compres- 
sion if not “ fired’ at once. 

This is where the Winton system of grinding 
the inside of cylinders, instead of dori7vg them, 
shows its great advantage. 

In doring a cylinder, the thin walls are likely 
to spring away from the auger, or boring tool, 
wherever there is a hard spot inthe metal. This 
portion, when it ‘“‘springs back ’’ again, after the 
tool has been withdrawn, leaves a permanent 
elevation, or friction spot, for the piston to chafe 
against,—with a leaky place on either side of it 
to lose compression. 

And, wherever there is a saflery spot in the 
cylinder metal, the tool bores through that too 
easily, with less expansive pressure on that part 
of the wall than on surrounding places. 

That creates a sort of depresszon in the wall of 
the cylinder, which lets gas escape past the piston, 


* * * 


But with grzmzding it is different. 

Grinding out a cylinder brings no expansive 
pressure on its walls. 

Because, instead of an auger that fills the whole 
interior of the cylinder, asin doring, the grinding 
is done bya small Emery or Carborundum wheel 
that revolves ona revolving arm, but in an oppo- 
site direction to that arm. 

This small grinding wheel thus follows the in- 
side wall of cylinder, and cuts away thesteel with 
Emery, in an absolutely /vwe circle. 

It also leaves behind it a perfectly sooth, non- 
friction, mirror surface, instead of the coarse, 
wirv surface left by boring. 

Every Model K Winton Cylinder is ground six 
to twelve times with a Carborundum wheel in 
this painstaking and effective way. 


Washburne’s Patent 


a |) K 99 Paper 
eli. Fasteners 


The *O. K.”’ Paper Fastener is 

the only fastener which, when 

attached, stays attached, yet is 

detachable withcut injury to the paper or the 
Fastener, and is easy to apply and remove. 
They are always ready for use and require no 


machine for putting them on or taking them off, 
and they always work. 

Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each, 
ten boxes to a carton. Price 20 cents a box; 
$1.50 per 1000. Made in 3 sizes. At all 
stationers or from the Manufacturer, postage 
or express prepaid. Sample box, assorted, 

10 cents, Illustrated Booklet I'ree. 


James V. Washburne, Mir. 


253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
New York AZ 


SEND TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


OUR BUILDING 


That is why Model K Winton Cylinders hold 
the gas under high compression over night, so 
that the moter can be started from seat in the 
morning without cranking. 

And a Motor that will Ao/d its compression like 
this, clearly utilizes a/l the effictency of the 
cylinders, and of the gasoline, electricity, and 
lubrication used. 

A cylinder that won’t hold its compression is like 
a leaky pail that vou keep pouring gasoline into, 
but can’t keep full,—and gasoline costs money. 


* * * 


The cylinders of a cheap Car can’t be ground, 
and so must be dered instead. 

Because, cheap cylinders are made of compat- 
atively soft metal, 

The grains of Emery used in grzuding would 
sink into that soft metal, and become imbedded 
there. 

Then these grains would cut lengthwise 
grooves into the piston, when it worked up and 
down, so the gas would escape instead of being 
properly compressed. 

But, Winton Cylinders aud Winton Pistons 
are made of metal so hard, and so close tex- 
tured, that even Emery could not become im- 
bedded in it. 

And Winton g7inding leaves these diamond- 
hard evlinder walls in an absolutely ‘true’ and 
smooth-as-glass condition, which eliminates fric- 
tion, heat, and lost compression. The self- 
starting, and retained-compression, proves this 
beyond question. 

All Pistons, Piston-rings, Crank-shafts, Valves, 
Universal Couplings, and Transmission Shafts 
are also ground, like the cylinders, on the new 
Winton Model K. 

Theresult is maximum efficiency of power from 
Motor to Driving Wheels, much longer fe to the 
Car, and great economy of Lubrication, Gasoline, 
and Repair. 

* * * 


The New Winton Model K has — 

—A Vertical 4 cylinder Motor, which is instantly 
accessible. 

— Flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control which 
gives a speed range of from 4 miles an hour 
to 50 miles an hour, by the mere pressure of 
foot on a soft spring pedal, and without touch- 
ing a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust themselves 
to light loads, or heavy loads, on rough or smooth 
roads, and add length of /#/e to the tires by taking 
all the hard bouncing off them. 

— Big Tires, 34-inch by 4-inch. 

— Powerful Brakes —3 of them — made with 25 
per cent larger contact surfaces than last year. 

— Luxurious tonneau, roomy, springy, and 
upholstered superbly, with many little comfort 
features. 

Price, $2,500, and only ome type of Car built 
this season—the best that concentrated effort 
can produce. 

Compare it with the finest $3,500 car on the mar- 
ket. Auto Book now ready— get a copy from— 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ser 
C59, 


2) ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


saves°75% labor and time when washing autos, carriages, 
wagons or sleighs. As easy to wash vehicles in winter as 
in summer. Hands do not come in contact with water. 
Mittens or gauntlets may be worn, they will not get wet. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Made af solid brass. Fits any ordinary hose. Water 
constantly flowing through sponge tinmediately removes 
dirtandsrit. Impossible toinjure most delicate finish. 


Every Washer warranted. Money back if not satis- 
Booklet free for asking. 


factory. Prepaid $3.00. 
Ardrey Vehicle Washer Company. 
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Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


vose & Sons Piano Co. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


U-Alcle-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


A mellow mint cream that is un- 
matched in purity, unequaled in 
smoothness, and incomparable in 
flavor to any other mint cream 
or candy. Our secret is the new 
process of manufacture. 


Sold everywhere in sealed tins. If your 
dealer does not keep -U-ALL-NO- we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Only Makers 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


TURN YOUR SPARE 
TIME INTO MONEY 


Add $500.00 to your salary next year, 
by working an hour or so evenings, in- 
troducing our ‘‘Keystone”’ Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher—the best, most widely- 
known and cheapest. 

For particulars of this 
profitable work, address 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
12 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 


) Alberta Alarm Watch 


is the biggest $10 value to be had 
in a watch. <A reliable move- 
ment, handsomely cased in gun 
metal, with a sharp and ef- 
fective alarm to wake the 
sleepy and remind the for- 
getful of appointments. 
Guaranteed for one year. $ 
Sent prepaid anywhere for 10 
Valued by professional nurses. 
Write for ‘Keeping Tabs ont 
Time,” illustrating and de- 
scribing the Alberta and other 
unique things. Agents wanted. 


dignified and 


Half size 
J. B. Bechtel & Co., Dept. C, 725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF- Do not despair because 
~ through neglect you 


TAUGHT have forgotten what 


you once learned about 
Arithmetic. PROF. SPANGENBERG'S 
New METHOD requires no teacher. 
228 pages; sent prepaid on receipt of 
60c.instamps. Best 00k ever published. 

GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
37 South 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ORNELL CHICK MACHINE 


Incubators, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poul- 
trymen. Instructive book for Poultrymen FREE. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Write to-day. Box 824A, Ithaca, N. Y. Catalogue free 


| United States. 
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The Bad Man 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The most dramatic feature in this some- 
what monotonous record of violence was 
the fight at Blazer’s Mill, about a mile 
from where the Mescalero reservations are 
to-day There was a little crippled ex- 
sergeant by the name of Buckshot Roberts 
who was slow in leaving the country when 
ordered to do so. At the mill he met one 
day a dozen of the crack gun-fighters of the 
other faction. These came around the 
corner of the house and opened fire on him 
almost in concert. Standing in the open, 
Roberts shot the finger off George Coe, cut 
the pistol-belt off of Charley Bowdre with 
another shot, and shot Jack Middleton 
through the lungs. He shoved his rifle 
against the body of Billy the Kid, and would 
have killed him, but the piece failed to fire. 
Bowdre shot Roberts through the body, 
and the latter did most of his shooting after 
being thus wounded. Then he stepped 
into the house, picked up another rifle, and, 
at a distance of one hundred and forty steps, 
shot Dick Brewer square in the eye. He 
actually drove away the whole gang from 
the place, and took his own time to die, 
which he did on the following day. 

There is only one single combat in the 
annals of border fighting which surpasses 
this, and that was the Wild Bill fight with 


| the McCandless gang in which Bill killed 


eight men. Bill, however, was in a house 
and Roberts was in the open, fired upon by 
twelve men, the best gun-fighters in the 
West. Johnny Patten, a sawyer at the 
mill, says he made a coffin and_ buried 
Brewer and Roberts both in it. The tra- 
dition at Blazer’s Mill to-day runs contrary 


| to this, and assigns to these two separate 


graves. The little cemetery at Blazer’s 


| Mill is also grass-grown and without head- 


boards, although Roberts deserves a better 
fate than to be forgotten. 
The little placita of Lincoln, which made 


| the centre of this cattle war, is in my 


belief the bloodiest spot of its size in the 


house where the last pitched battle between 


| the Murphy and McSween factions was held. 


In this McSween, himself not a lawless man 
or a fighter, was killed, with Jose Semora 
and Francisco Romero and a Kansas boy, 
Harvey Norris; together with Bob Beck- 
with and Charley Crawford and a Mexican 
onthe other side. It was here that Ighenio 
Salazar was shot and left for dead, some of 
the men on the opposing side jumping on 
his body to make sure that life was extinct. 
Salazar is alive to-day and speaks of the 
matter as something of a joke. 

Thence down the Bonito to the Hondo 
every inch of the ground is bloody. There 
is not aranch-house which has not a tragedy 
connected with its history. At one house 
on the Block Ranch, east of the Capitans, 
three bullet-holes through the kitchen wall 
are still regarded humorously by the in- 
mates. It was only a case of one negro 
cook killing another, and the shooting was 
somewhat awkward. Again, in the ap- 
proaches to the White Mountains there is a 
cafion, called Cherokee Bill Cafion, after 
a man who once lived there and was killed 
by his associate cattle-thieves on the prin- 


ciple that he could not talk if dead. 


“‘T suppose there was some one killed in 
this house?”’ J remarked one day at dinner 
at a little ranch at the mouth of this cafion. 

“No, not right in this house,” remarked 
the hostess in perfect seriousness, “‘ but just 
over there at the store you can see the bullet- 
holes in the door where one was killed. He 
was trying to be sort of bad, and I reckon 
he got what was coming to him. The clerk 
in the store shot him through the window.” 

At the settlement of White Oaks, Lin- 
coln County, a mining camp of the early 
eighties, there was another storm-centre for 
the Lincoln County fighters. Jimmy Carlyle 
was killed near here by the Kid, and a great 
many other shootings mark the country 
thereabouts. Joel Fowler, hanged by a 
committee of citizens at Socorro in 1884, 
was a noted bad man in this part of the 
world. Fowler had killed perhaps a dozen 
men ; he was very dangerous when drinking. 

On the west slope of the White Moun- 
tains, on this same high and bloody plateau 
of the dry Southwest, the unbroken record 
of homicide continued. Sometimes tragedy 
was marked with mystery in that land; thus 
it is not known to-day who killed Judge 
LaFountain and his eight-year-old son at 
the foot of the White Sands, west of Tula- 
rosa. The whole country thereabouts was 
practically without law for many years, and 


Here one may still see the | 


Open in an 
instant. 


on every piece. 


A Davenport Bed gives 


another bedroom when needed—déuwt tt must work easily. 


Streit Davenport Beds 


are changed from Davenport to Bed by simply unhooking a gate at either end 
and dropping the back down; this brings the back and seat on a level forming |) 
a double bed. So simple and strong that Streit Davenport Beds never get out } 
of order, even if used every day for a lifetime. 

Mattress is made like the best box mattress, of fine steel springs covered with 
curled hair and moss; head and foot boards are full width, pillows cannot slip 
off. A luxuriously comfortable bed and a most convenient piece of furniture. 

Leather — only the best natural grained, machine buffed quality. Veronas, — 
tapestries and other soft goods of latest weaves. 
All Streit upholstering guaranteed the highest excellence in quality and work- — 
Streit trade-mark your only protection. ; 


Streit Morris Chairs 


that really rests the head; a back specially curved to fit your 
back and a foot rest exactly the right height, enabling you 
to fully relax nerves and muscles. 


If your dealer can’t supply you order 
direct from us. 


Write for free catalogue of over 50 styles. 
The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 


1050 Kenner Street, 
Cincinnati. 


manship. 


Streit patent foot- 
rest forms tufted 
front when not in use. 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 
/ 


| comrory 


together with a closer fit 
are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Style and Lightness 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. 


No ruled lines — no positions — no shading, 
No long list of word signs to con- 


as in other systems. 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930-83 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Til. 
LADIES AND 
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: 100 High Grade Visiting cards and case, 75c. 
Without case, 50c. Wedding Invitations engraved 
and printed. 100latest style $3.50 Write forsamples. 
The Estabrook Press, 133 South Tremont St., Boston. 


Send today 


GIFTS FOR 


Room under seat for bed clothes. 


great American. 


December 9, ; 


F 
} 
: 


Buttons will never come out. — 


make one absolutely comfort 
able, There is a head rest 


We ship on approval. 


Schurz saw Lincoln — 


first at the Lincoln-Dougla 
debate. His impression 
creates a new picture of that 
Schurz’s_ 
Reminiscences, begun in 
November McClure’s, will | 
bring forth new and valuable 
history about Lincoln, | 
Douglas, Bismarck, Grant, | 
Cleveland, Greeters, and 
others. The Decembem 
McClure’s describes events | 
that led to Schurz becoming © 
an adopted citizen of our 
country. 10 cents on all | 
news stands, or $1.00 for a | 
year. i 


S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


If Yon Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income 
teaching you how to write catchy, in 
ligent advertising. 
My System of Instruction by Mail is 
H the only one in existence that pore 
4 hearty endorsement of the great 2 
} and publishers, and lam anxious to sen@ 
my. prospectus, together with the ni 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given 
the history of correspondence instructio 
if you are interested, 1 will show 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week 


Geo. H.Powell, 1647 Temple Court, N.Y. 


fou cannot appreciate 
vhat is recorded 
| on a Disc Record 


until you hear it 
reproduced with 


an H. & S. Sound Box. Kc 
ae 


Clear, Loud, Brillian 
Natural Tone 


Price $5.00 


Made in Three Styles: 


No. 100 for Victor T'apering Arm Machines. 
No. 200 for Talkaphones,-old style Disc Grapho- 


phones, and all straight Arm 
No. 300 for Zonophone Tapering Arm 


Machines. 
Machines. 


Apply to your dealer, if he does not 
keep them order direct. 


Order by Number. 


HAWTHORNE & SHEBLE MFG. CO. 


Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A reminder of 


CLAM CHOWDER 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Sea and Shore 
Sample can postpaid 10c. Booklet free 
Burnham & Morrill Co., pers ye 


Ask your grocer for Extra Quality 
Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 


DRINK TEA —and your system will 
gradually be poisoned by tannic acid. 


0, COFFEE 


() 
=) 


DRINK COFFEE — and you will 
become a nervous wreck. 


DRINK COCOA 
For Breakfast, Lunch 
and Supper 


and you will enioy perfect health. 
Cocoa is a Builder of Strength and Vitality 


| Of course 
a it’s 
Fa a 


It is the Purest and Best. 


Krom our factory direct to 
you. We sell Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 
Emblems and Te 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
for free catalog of brand new 


}cesigns. C.K, GROUSE & CO., 
ey it. 419C, Rochester, N.Y. 


CLASS PIN 


wels in Ster- 


you want. 


All Grocers. 


\ 
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men comfortably killed each other for half 
a generation, until at length the uproar of 
their factional fighting called the attention 


_ of such authorities as existed. There was 


some sort of machinery of the law, but it 
was weak initsexecutivearm. The arrival 
of Pat Garrett at Fort Sumner in February, 
1878, was the first actual beginning of the 
reign of law along the Pecos. He killed the 
Kid in July, 1881, and kept up the cam- 
paign until the bad men either permanently 
quit killing or left the country. Texas in 
the days following the Civil War was a vast 
and little-settled country, and the absence 
of any proper machinery of the law left it 
a great breeding-ground for bad men. 

A Goliad County man well known around 
San Antonio was Alfred Y. Allee, long 
recognized as exceedingly dangerous when 
drunk, and the killer of several men in 
lower Texas. Allee once held up a friend 


| of mine in San Antonio and ordered him to 


join him in his festivities. ‘‘That was the 


only time in my life I didn’t want to take a | 


| drink,” said the victim, “but I took it like 
_ alittle man. I went out and got my shot- 


gun after that, but changed my mind about 


| it. I was pretty sure some one else would 
kill Allee before long, anyhow.’ This pre- 


diction came true. Allee was killed in 1896 
by the city marshal of Laredo, Joe Bar- 
telow. He was “‘hurrahing the town” and 
had to be killed. Bartelow shook him by 


the hand, then threw his arm around his | 


| neck, and cut Allee to pieces with a knife. | 
Better luck than this came to that little | 
human tiger Tumlinson, of South Texas, | 
whose victims made an unknown tally, | 
probably about a couple of dozen. Tumlin- | 
| Son was an officer of the law sometimes, and | 
sometimes against the law. He was a | 
| wonderful shot with rifle or revolver. My 


recollection is that he committed suicide, 


| killing his wife and himself. 


The Indian Nations furnished a large 
number of men as bad as the worst. The 
Dalton gang make a case in point. Emmet 
Dalton, shot pretty much out of alignment, 


has time to think over matters in the peni- | 


tentiary. The same may be said of Bob 
Cook, one of the two Cook brothers, nervy 
gun-fighters in their time. 


Cole Younger and his gang were robbers, | 


but game men, and pretty bad. In the 


fight after the Northfield bank robbery, in 
Minnesota, Cole Younger and his brother 
each had a right arm broken and fought 
with their left hands. Cole was shot thir- 


teen times before he surrendered. No 


one knows why he was not killed. The 
Earpp brothers, somewhat known in the 
West, came from Illinois originally. Virgil 
Earpp was killed not long ago in Arizona. 
The survivor, Wyatt Earpp, is known as 
far west as the Pacific Coast. 

The James boys were robbers as well as 
killers. Were they game? A man who 
knew them both very well said that Jesse 
James was a good pistol shot, but that he 
was not quite clean game. There were 
times when he would back out. Frank 
James, however, he held to be absolutely 
game. Frank James, paroled out, is at 
large to-day and a good citizen enough. He 


| is Sometimes seen around the race-tracks, 


a bit bent now and getting along in years. 

There have been great robbers, great 
bandits, in the history of the West from 
the earliest days down. Thus Big Harpe 
and Little Harpe, of early Illinois, were 
desperadoes who killed for easier robbery; 
and so was that shrewd and bloodthirsty 
bandit Murrell, whose secret and widely 
extended band terrorized the lower val- 
ley of the Mississippi. These men were 
murderers; and the bandit who killed 
for money is not properly to be classified 
with him who makes the typical bad man of 
the West, the man who began by exercising 
his undelegated personal rights. Wild Bill, 
Ben Thompson, Billy the Kid, all these, if 
choice be insisted upon, offer more satisfy- 
ing figures than members of organized 
gangs of robbers. 

The bad man as a specialized product of 
the West is past and gonelong ago. Onthe 
whole, there are easier and better ambitions 
than that of being a bad man. No pro- 
fession, indeed, is more ill rewarded. The 
West, if for a time it roughly accepted its 
leading citizens with a gun, was not kind 
to them in the end. The best a bad man 
can hope for is death, and after death for- 
getfulness. The history of the unmarked 
graves, wind-swept, grass-grown, forgotten, 
of some of the worst bad men the world 
ever knew, offer proof enough that the 
emoluments of the profession are not 
commensurate with its risks. Congress is 
better, or even Wall Street. 


| clusive agencies are being established with high-grade 
| merchants in every town and city—so far about 


Why an Ostermoor is More 
Comfortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of conformation 
to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board— your body touches at shoulder, 
thigh, calf and ankle. If you weigh 150 pounds and your 
body rests upon 75 square inches of surface, then the pressure 
on those parts is 2 pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on an Ostermoor. It conforms to every 
curve—fits the body. Your weight is distributed over 500 
square inches of surface—only 5 ounces pressure to the square 
inch —that 1s comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Ostermoor comes 
the hair mattress; sometimes fairly elastic at first, but soon 
packing down into a hard, non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity for over 
20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 
FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME or FROM US BY MAIL 


thirty nights, and if it is not even all you have hoped 


To protect the public from worthless substitutes, ex- | Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. Sleep on it 
Jor, if you don’t believe it to be the equal of any $50. 


| 2000 local firms sell the hair mattress ever made,you 
| ‘““Ostermoor.”” Onr name can get your money back by 
| and trade-mark label are f pa: return mail. Mattress sent 

sewn onthe end so that you fe by express, prepaid, same 


cannot be deceived. day money is received. To 
learn the Ostermoor story, 


send for our 

Beautiful 136-page Book Free 
Itisa handsome, beautifully 
illustrated volume, entitled 
“The Test of Time’’—136 
pages of interesting infor- 
mation and valuable sugges- 
tions for thesakeof comfort, 


We make no mattress 
that does not bear the 
name ‘‘Ostermoor’’ 
and our trade-mark. 


Before buying, first write to 
us for our handsome 136- 
page book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,” and the name of the 
dealer in your place who health and success— with 
sells the genuineOstermoor. over 200 fine illustrations. 


Beware of the ‘‘just-as- Pcie Mir ® Write for it now while it is 
goods.” — in mind. 


* | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., $11.70 | 
Sizes and Prices : ft wide, . 30 Ibs., 10.00 | 4 feet wide, . . 40lbs., 13.35 Ex press Paid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long.— In two parts, 50 cents extra.— Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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The Sled that Steers 


Is the Fastest Sled that Flies and 
Runs Farther than any other. The Coasting 
Winner in either case. 


THE BEST SLED FOR 
EVERY BOY 


The spring steel runners curve by a 
turn of the steering bar just as a bicycle 
is steered. No dragging of feet in the 
snow as with other sleds, or plowing when 
turning, as the runners follow their own 
track. Steering makes it safe from acci- 
dent and fast. It saves its cost in shoe- 
leather in one winter, and prevents wet 
feet and colds. Made in six sizes to carry 
one child or six grown persons. 


The Only Sled Girls Can Properly Control 


The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second growth white ash seat and frame make the 
Flexible Flyer practically indestructible. It will outlast three wooden sleds, yet is so light that it draws up- 
hill or on the level easily, 

Ask at the store. Take no substitute, for we will send on receipt of price from here. Or, if you will get 
your chum to buy one with you, and order two to one address, wé will prepay express charges anywhere East 
of Mississippi River, Just the thing for Christmas. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it works, and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail with 
illustrated booklet giving full information regarding sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Irving’s TRICK GAME anp FORTUNE TELLING TOP 


An absolutely new and unique combination. 
A veritable WIZARD for entertainment 


Instructive, Interesting and Amusing, Artistic in design. Finished in bright colors. 
Mechanically perfect in construction. Prac- . . . 

tically indestructible. Operated by a child. Spins on either end 5 to 6 minutes 
Can be handled while in motion. An unlimited number of games ‘can be played with 
it. A Fortune teller, etc. Briefly, it is two Tops or a heavy metal disc made to revolve 
within the Top proper, which by friction drives the outer lop when released. An arrow 
points to numbers on a nickel-plated flange. One Top invariably calls for more, with 
which to play the games. Complete Ontfit with illustrated directions and fortune tell- 
ing chart, sent postpaid for 30c. or 4 for $1.00. Stampsacceptable. Not yet in stores. 


Sold only by WIZARD NOVELTY COMPANY, 1007 S. Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sample 
Can Free 


S JUST pure Mocha and Java prepared ina 

new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. Thus it 1s not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding,and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essen- 
tial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 
preserved indefinitely. This is one reason why 
a pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 
cups more of full strength coffee than will any 
Coffee ground the old way; why it excels all 
other coffee in flavor and why it will keep 
perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 


dust (the only injurious properties of coffee) 
are removed by the ‘“‘steel-cut” process. A 
delicious coffee not a tasteless substitute. 


No Special or High Priced 
Coffee Percolator Necessary 


Price, 35c to 40c per pound according to locality. If your grocer 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to getit. We have all 
reacly to send you on request, a sample can free (see coupon), also 
oar booklet, “‘ The Secret of Good Coflee.” 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We own the process by 
patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
machinery at our factory. 


or copy coupon, giving magazine aud grocet’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
246 2d Street, N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give here- 
with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 
My own acldress is.... 


Little Pigs Raised 
for Our Sausage 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is made 
of little pigs raised for that pur- 
pose. That one fact proves it 
superior to the common, packing- 
house kind. The choicest parts of 
these pigs are used, the spices are 
ground here, and the sausage is 
made by the wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned process that makes the kind 
you used to get on the farm. 


Jones pas Sausage 


is a pure food product in the high- 
est sense of the term. It contains 
no preservatives or adulterants— 
not even meal or flour; being free 
from excessive fat it is easily di- 
gestible and may be eaten by those 
who cannot eat ordinary sausage. 
Where we have no agent it is 


Express Charges Prepaid 
We ship our products by express, pre- 
paid anywhere. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Write for booklet to-day. 

Jones Dairy Farm, Box 605, Fort Atkinson,Wis. 
Pure Country Food Products 


Dairy 
Farm 


CRUISE 


CLARK'S Sot ORIENT 


= {AND MEQITERRANEAN INCLUDING SPAIN BY SRECIALLY. Fi R ae 
. 7 ARTERED §S 5 "ARABIC 160900 TONS sTARTS PRD.O— 


> EGY RT costing onty $400 ano up inctunine; 
EXCURSIONS () 2S, DRIVES, FEES AND ALL MESES: 
ing © FORJLLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKEET=RDERE ; 


FRANK .C., CLARK 
96 BROADWAY ,..NEW YORK 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


LADY 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“The skull of what animal is that, if 
you please?’”’ he demanded; and as, of 
course, I did not pretend to know, he 
answered, ‘‘That is the skull of the Aryan, 
the European human, a male specimen. It 
might be your skull.” 

He now hurried me through a back door 
into a dark little room, where he turned up 
the gas, and I saw shelves as in a museum, 
to one of which he led me. Upon it were a 
number of skulls in admirable condition 
and graded arrangement, beginning to the 
left with that flat kind which one associates 
with gorillas, and ending at the right with 
the domelike variety that possesses the 
lighter jaw, and which he again announced 
to me as “‘the Aryan skull: your skull.” 

“Interesting,” [murmured. “I’m afraid 
I know nothing about skulls.” 

“But you shall know someding before 
you leave!” he exclaimed, and this time 
it was not the book, but a specimen, that 
he pushed into my passive grasp. He gave 
it some long scientific name, not anthro- 
poid, but of that general sort you meet with 
so much in museums, then took it away 
from me, gave me another, and, while [ 
obediently held it, pronounced another long 
scientific name, worse, it seemed to me, 
than its predecessor. 

‘“And what is the translation of that?”’ 
he demanded excitedly. 

Of course I did not know, and I'said, as 
I replaced this skull beside the first one, 
that the difference in their names was the 
only difference I saw between them. 

“You havesaidit yourself!” he exclaimed 
with extraordinary triumph. ‘The trans- 
lation of that last is South Carolina nigger!”’ 
And then, almost as if he were going to 
break into a dance for joy, he took the 
Aryan skull, and the other two, and set the 
three together by themselves, away from 
the rest of the collection. The picture which 
they thus made spoke more than all the 
measurements and statistics which he now 
chattered out upon me, reading from his 
book as I contemplated the skulls. There 
was a similarity of shape and size, a kinship 
there, which stared you in the face—but 
the brotherhood was between the ape and 
the African ; the true gap was between them 
and the Aryan: he was, possibly, their 
fourth cousin. 

Thecollector touched mysleeve. ‘‘Have 
you now learned someding about skulls, 
my friend? Will you invite those Boston 
philanthropists to stay home? They will 
get better results in civilization by giving 
votes to monkeys than teaching Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow to niggers.” 

Retaliation rose in me; I was minded to 
tell him that I was no philanthropist, and 
no Bostonian, and that he need not shout 
so loud, but my more dignified instincts 
restrained me. I withdrew my sleeve from 
his touch (it was this act of his, I think, 
that had most to do with my displeasure), 
and merely bidding him observe that the 
enormous price of the kettle-supporter had 
been reduced for me by his exhibition to a 
bagatelle, I left the shop of the screaming 
anatomist—or Afropath, or whatever it 
may seem most fitting that he should be 
called. 

I bore the kettle-supporter with me, tied 
up objectionably in newspaper, and knotted 
with ungainly string. Twice, as I went, I 
broke into laughter over my interview in 
the shop, which I fear has lost its comical 
quality in the relating. To enter a door 
and come serenely in among dingy ma- 
hogany and glass objects, to bargain 
haughtily for a brass bauble with the 
shopkeeper, and to have a few exchanged 
remarks suddenly turn the whole place into 
a sort of bedlam with a gibbering scientist 
dashing skulls at me to prove his fixed idea, 
and myself quite furious—I laughed more 
than twice; but, by the time I had ap- 
proached the neighborhood of the carpen- 
ter’s shop, another side of it had brought 
reflection to my mind. Here was a for- 
eigner to whom slavery and the Lost Cause 
were nothing, whose whole association with 
the South had begun but five years ago; 
and the race question had brought his 
feelings to this pitch! 

I now turned a corner which took me 
abruptly, as with one magic step, out of the 
white man’s world into the blackest Congo. 
Even the well-inhabited quarter of Kings 
Port (and I had now come within this 


For Women 
Felt Juliettes 


Richly Fur Bound C 


No, 12 X 282, Ladies’ Fur-Bound 
Felt Juliettes. These are the best 
Juliettes in the market, being 
made by the best manufacturer 
of this kind of shoe. They 
are made of the very best 
Feit, which will wear as 
good as leather, and is 

muchsofterand warmer. 
The process of making 
this shoe is the most 
unique ever known in 
the shoe business, as 
there are no seams or 
tacks to be felt in the 
shoe. The soles are 
very flexible, and the 
fur is of the richest 
kind. We have them 
in three colors, 

Brown, Red and 
Black, and in 


Cut higher sizes 2% to 8, 
than those widths C to 
EE, and 

usually sold you may 
have any 

of these 


at 98c per pair, though we know that the maker of 
these shoes sells them direct to some of his customers 
for $1.50. We also have this very same shoe in red 
only for Misses and Children; in sizes 


11% to 2 (Misses) and 6 to 11 (Children) 75c 


Women’s “Comfy Slippers” 


No, 12 X 287 DiS presences no 
Women’s ‘ Comfy Slipper;” 

lightest, easiest, cosiest made. 
felt, kid soles, with one inch of 
carded wool between felt inner 
sole and felt and kid outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread 
— ideal for the bedroom. Weight, 
2 ounces. Colors: navy blue, 


drab, brown and red. A 00 
Cc 


feather bed for the feet, 


Made of pure wool 


ACITY IN ITSELF 


We 
IEGELC OOPERE. =~ 
SIXTH AVE, ‘wt 187819"STS. Agents 
NEW YORK CITY. RLY. ; 


The Calling Card as an inexpen- 
sive gift displays good taste 


It has a tone which can be equaled 
only by articles many times the price. 
The 50 Calling Cards, now being 
offered, together with plate engraved 
in script for $r.oo as an introduction 
to our engraving department, are fully 
equal tocards sold by others at $1.50 
to $2.50. We use Crane’s best card 
and our engraving is done by hand — 
no finer calling card can be producedat 
any price. Specimen sheet gladly sent 
on request. An excellent book of sug- 
gestions for Gifts to you for the asking. 


HOSKINS 


904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Silk Stockings for Men 


Make Attractive, Stylish Christmas Gifts 


3 pairs, $2.00 


Expressage paid. Full weight, 2-ply Pure Silk 

Hosiery, Fast color. Our guarantee of money 

refunded if dissatisfied. 

Style 25 B. Solid Black, Pure Silk throughout. 
Sizes 914 to 11%. 


Style7 SL. Black Silk Lez, 4-ply Linen Foot, 


Natural Color. Sizes 9% to 11%. 

As we have only 500 dozen of these goods to offer, we ad- 
vise early orders. Send money by registered letter or money 
order, Goods will be shipped on day of receipt of order. 
Use style number. 

RALEIGH HOSIERY is the finest grade hosiery, mace for 
men, women and children. Sold direct from mill to consumer. 

Reference: Dun, Bradstreets or any Raleigh Bank. 


THE RALEIGH HOSIERY COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 
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‘The Power 
OF oo 


Even after a year’s service, it 
is not unusual for a Cadillac 
motor, when given the proper 
care, to develop 20 per cent. 
more power than originally 
E rated. Ample reserve energy 
; enables the Cadillac to go 
i anywhere. 


Booklet O and name of nearest déaler sent upon 
request. 

Runabout, $750 ; Model C, with detachable tonn 

850; Light Touring Car, $950; Four-Cylinder Ca; 

2,800; f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A.L. A.M. 1 
Light Touring 
950, b 

f. 0. b. Detroit. — 


There is no other hair-brush like the 
Koon | 
fheepclean 

S& SW S$S$iE5 

S 
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NN 
Handsome— Sanitary 
Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 

Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Geni 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhi 


&S 
s BB ~~ | . 
Hair rush | 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes, 


Show Card Writing or Lettering | 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ot 4 
is the only practical, thorough and personal ins' 

tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success 7 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catal 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. B, Detroit, M. 
“ Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 


Get An Incubator 


made by ‘the man who knows’’— 
founded on 20 years experience. 
You can make money with Miller’s 


Ideal Incubators 


and Brooders ; alsolutely automatic and self-regulating. Posi-. 
tively Lowest Prices. Handsome 128 page Poultry Book free 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 54, Freeport, Ilinois. 


Motion Picture Machines 
—— and Films 
Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, ete. |, 


Catalogue No. 20 free. 


KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY — 
52 State Street Chicago, d 


POULTRY a 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enaimeled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands: 10c¢ a copy, $1.00 a vear. 


POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 12, Peotone, Illinois 
f 50,830 Appointments eer ee the 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year, 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examina 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil 

Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinati 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commiss BD 


2 


were made to Civil S 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. a 
Plymouth Rock squabs, Ww 


EAT SQUABS feek Beret 


squabs tomake money. They mature in four weeks, sel 

high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth R 

straight big Homers and our breeding methods revol 

ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 

than we ever sold. Send for Pree Book; or, if 
TT you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 


ymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, 


and when you buy them 


_ Dress Better 
‘and Save Money 


a will pay you in dollars and cents to wear better 
Wiis. Every man or woman you come in contact 
with, either in business or socially, will think more 
of you and of your ability. Good clothes will help 
} you make the year the most successful you have ever 
nown. We will dress you better, 
| andinbetterstyle and more econom- 
ically in one of our 


| Made=-to-Order 


Suits 
| For Only $10.00 


We know how to build Suits 
} and Overcoats that will give 

you a dressy, broad-shouldered, 
prosperous appearance, and that 
will be a comfort to wear. The 
Suits and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 and 
$20.00 are more stylish, better 
| tailored, and give more genuine 
9} satisfaction than any suit you can 
| have made in the smaller cities at 

any price. 


_| Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits for 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors 
and men in every walk of life, whog 
recoynize us asexperts in the tailoring 
art. We guarantee to dress you stylishly, fit 
you perfectly, and save you }4 to ¥ the price on 
your new Suit or Overcoat, or refund every cent of your 
money. 

Write to-day for our full line of nobby Suitings and Over- J 
coat Samples, and our New Style Book showing the latest 
New York and Chicago models, all sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co. 


i 201 Moses Building, Chicago 
‘References: By permission we refer you to Milwaukee 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 


ED Clothing should be warmand light. 

Blankets and thick counterpanes 
| should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. Cost Jess than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


bo] TRADE MARK 
4 REGISTERED. 


More comfortable, durable, economical than 
any other suspender made. 


4 WILL OUTWEAR THREE 
7 OF THE ORDINARY KIND & 


Bull Dog Suspenders have letter, purer 
rubber; stronger, absolutely non-rusting 
metal parts, and leather ends soft and 
easy to button, and guaranteed not to 
} real through. Cannwt soil the linen. 
Suitable for all classes in light or heavy weights, \ 

for man or yonth, Extra lengths same price. 
Insist at your dealer’s, if he won't supply you, 
we will, postpaid, for 50 cents. ‘Correct Dress 
and Suspender Styles,” Valuable booklet 
free on request. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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limited domain) holds narrow lanes and 
recesses which teem and swarm with negroes. 
As cracks will run through fine porcelain, 
so do these black rifts of Africa lurk almost 
invisible among the gardens and the houses. 
The picture that these places made, tropic, 
squalid and fecund, often caused me to 
walk through them and watch the basking 
population; the intricate, broken, wooden 
galleries, the rickety outside staircases, the 
red and yellow splashes of color on the 
clothes-lines, the agglomerate rags that 
stuffed holes in decaying roofs or hung 
nakedly on human frames, the small, choked 
dwellings, bursting open at doors and win- 
dows with black, round-eyed babies as an 
overripe melon bursts with seeds, the 
children playing marbles in the court, the 
parents playing cards in the room, the 
grandparents smoking pipes on the porch, 
and the great-grandparents upstairs gazing 
out at you like creatures from the Old 
Testament or the jungle. From the jungle 
we had stolen them, North and South had 
stolen them together, long ago, to be slaves, 
not to be citizens, and now here they were, 
the fruits of our theft; and for some reason 
(possibly the Teuton was the reason) that 
passage from the Book of Exodus came into 
my head: ‘‘For I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children.” 

These thoughts were interrupted by 
sounds as of altercation. I had nearly 
reached the end of the lane, where I should 
again emerge into the white man’s world, 
and where I was now walking it spread into 
a broader space with ells and angles and 
rotting steps, and habitations mostly too 
ruinous to be inhabited. It was from a 
sashless window in one of those that the 
angry voices came. The first words which 
were distinct aroused my interest quite 
beyond the scale of an ordinary altercation: 

““Calls you’self a reconstuckted niggah?”’ 

This was said sharply and with pro- 
digiousscorn. Theanswer which it brought 
was lengthy and of such a general sullen 
incoherence that I could make out only a 
frequent repetition of ‘‘custom house,” and 
that somebody was going to take care of 
somebody hereafter. 

Into this the first voice broke with tones 
of highest contempt and rapidity: 

“President gwine to gib brekfus’ an’ 
dinnah an’ suppah to de likes ob you fo’ 
de whole remaindah ob youh wuthless 
nat’ral life? Get out ob my sight, you 
reconstuckted niggah. I come out ob de 
St. Michael.” 

There came through the window im- 
mediately upon this sounds of scuffling and 
of a fall, and then cries for help which took 
me running into the dilapidated building. 
Daddy Ben lay on the floor, and a thick, 
young savage was kicking him. In some 
remarkable way I thought of the solidity 
of their heads, and before the assailant even 
knew that he had a witness, I sped forward, 
aiming my kettle-supporter, and with its 
sharp brass edge I dealt him a crack over 
his shin with astonishing accuracy. It was 
a dismal how] that he gave, and as he turned 
he got from me another crack upon the 
other shin. JI had no time to be alarmed 
at my deed, or I think that I should have 
been very much so; I am a man above all 
of peace, and physical encounters are 
peculiarly abhorrent to me; but, so far from 
assailing me, the thick, young savage, with 
the single muttered remark, ‘‘He hit me 
fust,”’ got himself out of the house with the 
most agreeable rapidity. ‘ : 

Daddy Ben sat up, and his first inquiry 
greatly reassured me as to his state. He 
stared at my paper bundle. ‘‘You done 
make him hollah wid dat, sah!”’ 

I showed him the _ kettle-supporter 
through arent in its wrapping, and Lassisted 
him to stand upright. His injuries proved 
fortunately to be slight (although I may 
say here that the shock to his ancient body 
kept him away for a few days from the 
churchyard), and when I began to talk to 
him about the incident he seemed unwilling 
to say much in answer to my questions. 
And when I offered to accompany him to 
where he lived he declined altogether, 
assuring me that it was close, and that he 
could walk there as well as if nothing had 
happened to him; but upon my asking him 
if 1 was on the right way to the carpenter’s 
shop, he looked at me curiously. 

‘“No use you gwine dah, sah. Dat shop 
close up. He not wukkin’ dis week, and 
dat why fo’ I jaw him jus’ now when you 
come in an’ stop him. He de cahpentah, 
my gran’son, Cha’s Coteswuth.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


EVENING POST 


This AUTO TIRE 
will not RIM CUT 


N@: sir, you can’t 


make it Rim 
Cut. We (and 
others) have ridden 
this Tire without a 
particle of air in it 
| for Twenty-five Miles 
/ over City Pavements 
' going 15 miles and 
y more an hour. It 
never even marred 
the casing nor did it 
injure the inner tube. That tire didn’t creep 
a particle, and it didn’t come off the Rim, 
either, though there was not a bolt, screw, 
rod or other device to hold it on. 

We call this tire 


The Goodyear Detachable 


It’s patented. It’s a new Tire—a better 
Tire—a tire that wipes out at one sweep 90% 
of all Automobile Tire Troubles. 

If you use our patented Universal Rim 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., Akron, O. 


Branches in following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; New York, 253 W. 47th St.; Chicago, 110 Lake St.; Cincinnati, 
242 E. Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St.; Cleveland, 69 Frankfort St.; Philadelphia, 1521 Spring St.; San lrancisco, 
Geo. P. Moore & Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 242 Jefferson Ave. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, 

conservatory or business school in the country in return for a little work done in leisure 

hours. You select the school—we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line 
addressed to 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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with this Tire you can remove 
your Tire and put it back in 60 
seconds by the watch with no 
tools but your hands. 

These are only a few of the 
trouble saving features of this 
wonderful tire. We don’t want 
you to take our word for a single 
one of them— We’/Z Prove /t to 
You. It will only take a minute 
to show you the Why and Where- 
fore if you'll stop at our booth at 
either the New York or Chicago 
Automobile Shows. Or drop into 
one of our Branch Stores and 
we'll Show You There. Or Write 
Us and we'll send you a book 
that will Show You, Don’t spend 
a cent for one of these Tires until 
you are convinced, but in your 
own interest give us a chance to 
convince you. 

WE CAN DOIT! 


Only The Best Survives 


q It was not the plan of The New International Encyclopedia’s pub- 

lishers to produce merely a good encyclopedia. , Their ambition was to 

build the best encyclopedia that has ever been published. 

q@ Thousands of dollars were paid for manuscripts that 
fell below the high standard required; and the rejected 

\ matter alone would have made a good ordinary en- 


4  cyclopzdia. 
. ‘ 5 \ 
Ce } 

Kh 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


stands for perfection. It contains more articles, more 
illustrations and gives more satisfactory information than 
all others combined. 
q It is the most recent in existence ; therefore embodies 
a fuller view of the world and its history and the prog- 
ress of civilization— it covers time from 5000 B. C. 
down to to-day. 
q It is the only encyclopedia that, by its style, fas- 
cinates the reader or student and impresses the mind 
and memory. 


Other encyclopedias are too often 

dry and tedious—using them is tiresome because of 

their heavy style. 

q@ Our 25-cent ‘* Question Book”’ will show you how _ 
many things you ought to know— but do not. $ ee 
Whether you are lawyer, doctor, clergyman, S: gO SEN 
teacher, business man, technical or general 

worker, house-wife or student — this ap-= 

plies to you. A copy of this book will 
be sent free on request. 

@ Don’t fail to send the coupon for 80- VARS ES 
page book of sample pages and de- Rg eS 
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Plush Pillow 


TOP OFFER 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 


of shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genu- 
ine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's sketch of 


Julia Marlowe, Maxine 
Elliott or joseph Jefferson, PYROGRAPHY 
ready for burning. HEADS — 


Choice of old gold, 
tan or light green 
plush. Size 17x17 
inches. Same 
burned, $1.50. 


The newest 
idea in 
Pillow 


Our $2.50 


Special Offer outic ne 97 $1.65 
For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 


Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and 
full clirections, all in neat leatherette box. 

Ask your dealer—or we will send it C. O. D. 
like it when you get it, then pay our special price. When 
cash accompanies order we include, free, our 48-page 
Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most com- 
plete pyrography handbook published. 

Write to-day for 72-page catalogue, No. P-55, in colors, 
and 24-page supplement No. P-56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 
Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of plush, wood 
[plates QF and leather; also contains full Jine of Pyrography 


If you 


outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


,) THAYER & CHANDLER 
Nx KK 160-164 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


ESSIMPLES 
[ PRICE BOOK 


HIS is the cleverest loose leaf device ever 


invented. A slight pull on any ring will 

draw all back and lock them open. They can 

all be snapped together by pressing any ring. 
Light, compact, and inexpensive. 


SIMPLEX PRICE BooKs 


are made in black cowhide seal, fully flexible, 
leather lined, and flat opening. There is noth- 
ing to get out of order, and they will stand 
long and constant usage. 

Obtainable in 14 sizes and 

with three styles of ruling 


For Sale by Leading Stationers Everywhere 


g A slight pull on one ring 
draws all back, locking 
them open. ‘They 
-an be snapped 
i together 
by pressing 
any ring. 


FREE: 

Send us the 
name of your 
stationer and 
receive six is- 
sues of our bright 
little publication, 


THE 
NATIONAL. 
Manufactured by 
NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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WIN OM 
College SKates 


HocKey 


Are the latest conception in skates for the expert 
hockey player. Hand-forged runners 
especially hardened and tempered. 

If your dealer hasn't them send for Catalogue, Dept. F., 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mig. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

8 Long Lane, London, E. C., England. 


Makers of all kinds of skates, including skates especially de- 
signed for rink use, figure skating, hockey, skate sailing. 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. Skates to screw on. 
Plain and Flanged Runners. Speed Skates. 
Double Runner Skates for Children. Wood Top. 
Only practical brace to support weak ankles. Rockers. 
And the famous‘ VINEYARD" WINSLOW ROLLER SKATES 


| westers.”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


On the Trail of 
the First Trust 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The American Fur Company had been 
sufficiently successful in St. Louis; it had 
gained its foothold on the upper Missouri. 
But there it found a different breed of rival 
in possession, one which did not feed from 


| the lower river, and which had received 


its training in the one academy which Astor 
himself had thought it worth his while to go 
to schoolin. The Columbia Fur Company 
had as its managers Kenneth McKenzie 
and William Laidlaw, both former ‘‘ Nor’- 
The envoys of the ‘“‘A. F. C.” 
made their acquaintance, studied their 
general plan of doing business, noted the 
rapidity and thoroughness of the progress 


they were making, and reported accord- | 


ingly. 

Now mark what happened. This time 
there was no attempt at all to make 
fluid beef of the lesser rival. This was not 
the occasion for another subsidiary com- 
pany. Nor did the ‘‘A. F. C.”’ attempt 


by its overweening capital to crush out the | 


Columbia “‘partisan.”’ For to Astor and 
Crooks the strength of the latter corpo- 
ration was just the brains of Laidlaw and 
McKenzie; and though you may turn 
brains by capital, you cannot annihilate 
them. The American Fur Company ‘‘de- 
sire to unite” with the ‘‘C. F. C.” and that 
upon the frankest and most open basis. 
And when the Secotchmen cautiously con- 
sent, Crooks’ letter of instructions to P. D. 
Papin, his sub-lieutenant empowered to 
act on this occasion—particularly after 
we have seen certain preceding letters of 
instructions—is one to give us pause. All 
the American Fur Company posts and forts 
that might appear to have been established 
in opposition to the Columbia Fur Company 
are to be given up. And—‘‘you will de- 
liver to Mr. McKenzie or his agent the 
whole of our property at the different posts, 
with all the books and papers appertaining 
thereto, and you will direct our people to 
obey him in all things. . You will give 
him all the information you can relative to the 
property, the condition of our business, the 
nature and state of the accounts, and the char- 
acter of our people individually.” 
this is what in 1905 is known as the ‘‘new 
diplomacy.” 

The American Fur Company was success- 
ful. 
not have held it back. Step by step it 
possessed the land, first the great rivers 
that gave access to it, and then the great 
tributaries. It advanced, always preceded 
by its skirmishers, from stream to stream, to 


= 


I believe | 


“Two gods and a goddess” /could | 


the uttermost beaver meadow. Its profits | 
attained annually to three, and four, and | 


five hundred thousand dollars, amounts | 


which are little enough to us, but were fab- 


ulous in the St. Louis of three generations | 


ago. But it matters little what it made. 
It is better worth our time to watch it while 
at work. 


We find that though it squeezed dry and | 


threw away company after company which 
had been ‘‘adopted,” it never threw away 
a good man if he gave evidence of being 
the sort of man who would do “‘business”’ 
for it. The Chouteaus and Prattes and 
Cabannes had fought it from the beginning; 
but they all provided it with new lieuten- 
ants. McKenzie became a kind of pro- 
consul in the upper Northwest. 

In 1831 there was still beaver country 
which was known only to the old ‘‘ Rocky 
Mountain” men. To learn it, Messrs. 
Vanderburgh and Drips, two ‘‘Company 
traders”’ (by now there was only one com- 
pany), resolved to follow Bridger and Fitz- 
patrick of the ‘““R. M. F.” until they had 
nothing more to get from them. After 
months of that, the latter offered in des- 
peration to divide the country with them; 
but they would not. Then those ‘‘ Rocky 
Mountain”” men determined that their 
trackers should rue their tracking very ill. 
They took them across the trail of a Black- 
foot tribe at that time on the war-path. 
Vanderburgh was killed, and old Bridger 
received three inches of iron arrowhead 
in his back; but he always held that it had 
been cheaply gained. 

Until the same year, 1831, with the Piegan 
division of the Blackfeet no company other 
than the Hudson’s Bay had been able to 
open trade. In that year a ‘“‘Company’s 
man” named Berger journeyed to their 
principal encampment—when his packmen 
and voyageurs turned back in terror—and, 
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Are a good inyestment—for the wealthy, 
but we offer a better one, suited to all. 
It is safe—it pays larger interest, and 
pays on small amounts as well as large. 


Compound interest has made more Millions than 
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Banking by Mail 
is confidential, safe and convenient. 


4 per cent Interest 
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Cleveland 
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; GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
Your Height Make you taller, your shoes fit better, re- 
move all jars from walking, and arch the instep gracefully ; 
fits any shoe; place in the heel, felt down. At shoe and dep'’t. 
Benes rar stores. For 2c. stampand size of shoe, 


we send a pair for ten days’ free trial. f 
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Are the Evenings Long? 


Our famous CARD GAME amused thousands of 
jast winter— why not YOU this season? It is bu 
on common sense, highly entertaining, and with 
question the most satisfactory game on the marl 
It is easy to learn, hard to forgetand any number 
play. ASK FOR 


# The Famous Blocking Card Game 
9 “Not like any other.’ The whole family will } 
enjoy it. It is the handsomest game you have 
J ever seen. Will le played for years. 100 counters 
and 6) toasts with each game. Intensely interesting. 
Price, 50c, gold edge, 75c, at clealers, or post-paid fr 


Dept.C. Geo. B. Doan & Co., 300 Wabash Ave., Ch 
Also makers of the CHICAGO FUN BOX. 
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A $522 RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


Reversible Wall Map of the United States 
World, United States on one side, World on the oth 
ft. 6 in. wide; 3ft.10in.long; 42square feet of map’ 
sent to your home, expressage paid, if you will 
the full names and addresses of the heads of ten ff 
an VALS incash. Invaluable in every home and 
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protect our depositors, who receive 4% 
interest compounded twice a year on 


Savings Deposits 


of any amount from $1.00 up, subject to 
withdrawal of $100 without notice, or on 


49% Coupon Certificates of Deposit 


a new and ideal form of savings investment — cashed 

‘on 60 days’ notice — Interest pail by cutting off coupons 

| —best collateral—absolutely private when payable to 

“bearer "'"— payable to the estate of a cleceased non- 
lent holder without local administration. 


Our Free Booklet No. 4 
how to purchase these certificates and how 
to open an account and do all your 
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: Ch ristmas Present 
i Useful and Beautiful for the Home 


Ye Combination Billiard ‘Table, with patent con- 
led pockets for pool; Vermont slate bed, best of 


ubber cushions and. French billiard cloth. Made in 

many styles and sizes, of different finishes. It is 

tted with a top which converts it into a handsome 

| ary or dining table. Prices are factory prices, but 

| aliberal discount will be given to Holiday purchasers. 
Be ae to-day for free catalogue and particulars. 

Vy Combination Billiard Manufacturing Co. 

|| —-«- 6-16 West Street, Madison, Ind. 


The assortment consists of chocolate dipped fruits and nut 
meats, such as pineapple, cherries, ginger, roasted almonds 
and filberts. Rich cream center chocolates flavored with 
fresh Iruit Juices. Sealed in dainty boxes of exquisite design, 
Practically air-tight. Each box contains 60 pieces and 
weighs quore fran a nape Delivered anywhere in United 

A sportation charges prepaid, for $1. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT PERFECTION. Nothing better at any price. 
1 name on each piece. LIBERAL SAMPLE POSTPAID 

cents. Agents wanted. Write for special terns. 
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400 Day 
Clock 


is the most popular timepiece 
the world. The ordinary 
clock must be wound every 


day, or Possibly once a week, 
Clock — known as the Anni- <a * 
| Versary Clock —needs wind- : 
ing but once a year. And it ll AA 
if Yate time. The price is $15.60 
_ xpress prepaid anywhere in 
gives the listory of these unique clocks. Sent free 
On request, 


| service had little consideration. 


this wonderful 400 Day 
guaranteed to keep accu- f 
the U.S. iversary Time” is a booklet which 
Anderton & Son, Dept. G, Dayton, Ohio 
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upon promise of presents, induced some of 
their chiefs to go with him to the nearest 

A. F. C.” fort. He pledged his scalp to 
them if the march should take a day longer 
than he had said it would. When the last 
day came it was plain, too, that those 
Piegans intended to be warriors of their 
word. But they made the fort on schedule 
time, and Berger was accordingly exalted. 

J. P. Cabanne, once his own master, but 
now an agent with the ‘“‘Upper Missouri 
Outfit,’ as the Columbia Fur ompany had 
been rechristened, ruined himself by his 
zealousness for the “‘Company.” During 
those years the Washington Government 
had been waging a continuous war to keep 
liquor out ofthe Indiancountry. It watched 
the ‘‘A. F. C.”’ most strictly, and certainly 
the “A. F. C.” needed watching. But not 
infrequently such sporadic rivals as still 
sprang up against it were able, by their 
very irregularity of movement, to get 
whisky up the river where the ‘‘Company”’ 


aged to pass Fort Leavenworth by night with 
two hundred and fifty gallons of alcohol in 
his craft, and this, by chance, was reported 
to Cabanne. He took a company of men 
| and one of the cannon from the “‘A. F. C.” 
post at Bellevue, waited for Leclere at the 
nearest narrow waters, and, threatening to 
blow him to pieces if he dared to proceed, 
threw him with violence into irons. 

In 1837, though smallpox was raging on 
the lower river, the ‘‘Company” boat pro- 
ceeded upward, carrying the pestilence 
from village to village among the In- 
dians. At Fort Union it obtains a start 
in midsummer. Charles Larpenteur, then 
in command, decides that the thirty squaws 
; who are doing the rough work of the fort 
| will take it, anyway; consequently he has 
| them brought up and inoculated with living 
| and unattenuated virus from Jacob Halsey, 
| a clerk still ill with the disease. He does 

this in order to have whatever may happen 
' happen quickly—‘‘to have it all over and 
everything cleaned up before the Indians 
| come in for the fall trade.’’ Needless to 
say, the wretched women died of it almost 
| to a soul, and they had believed that Lar- 
penteur was protecting them. The malady 
| was passed on to the Mandans and Assini- 
| boines and Blackfeet, and killed more than 
fifteen thousand of them before the hideous 
blight was lifted. 
ne could go on to the stories of Indians 
incited to attack and pillage opposition 
traders, to the tales of ‘‘Company’s”’ men 
who started for St. Louis with their pay- 
checks, but who, for whatever reason, never 
arrived to present them. The Missouri’s 
-shores are full of such black and ugly lore. 
But we have proceeded far enough. The 
“Rocky Mountain’”’ men continued to exist 
as a company until 1836. Another rival, 
Fox, Livingston & Co., supported by capital 
from New York, managed to carry on an 
intermittent struggle until 1845. But the 


later thirties. In 1837 Astor stepped down 
from its presidency. Silk had shown signs 
of supplanting beaver among European 
hat-makers; and with the father of the 
““A. F.C.” a very few cocoons were enough 


to permit the business Fates to do their | 


prophetic spinning! His strong boxes 
were riveted more and more to the granite 
of New York realestate. It had taken him 
twenty years to bring his fur company to its 
fullest powers, and it lived for twenty-seven 
years thereafter. 


individuals who derived large profits from 
it. 
own servants; they held with it only be- 
cause they dared not desert. Faithful 
It killed 
all individual effort. It made a principle 
of inequality in trade. And it implanted 
in the whole region of its activities that sus- 
picion of all great corporations and hatred 
of every form and semblance of monopoly 
' which have grown to-day into the strongest 
political force at work in the entire West. 

It is more simple to be a hero-worshiper 
than to tell the truth. We bow before 
genius where we should see only the unfair 
and the tyrannical. Give a man too much 
power, and, whether he stands alone or is 
a part of one of these great corporations, 
you make him a danger to society. It is 
too simple an inference that, because only 
under the reign of law can a vast company 
have its life, within the law will it seek to 
live. One might say, indeed, that, though 
men as communities have created this 
“law,’’? men as individuals or in corpora- 
tions of self-interest are essentially and 


instinctively its enemies! 


itself was foiled. Thus one Leclere man- | 


“Company” had reached its zenith in the | 


It had no friends other than those few | 


It was loathed by the majority of its | 
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Are Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 


They are different from other watches because they are made 
under one roof. This may seem a very small matter but really it is 
important. It is important because it permits of a more thorough 
timing test than where the movement is manufactured in one city 
and the case somewhere else—the result is they are more accurate 
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Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience lave proven a wonderful success. 
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Latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause 
great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with 
the Persian hordes on the field of Mara- 
thon; to know Napoleon as you. know 
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William 


‘Travers Jerome 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


being tried, and it became evident that a 
certain judge intended to take a case from 
the jury at the conclusion of the prosecu- 
tion’s evidence. The trial had attracted 
a considerable amount of newspaper atten- 
tion, and it was certain, if it resulted in a 
‘‘turn out,”’ that the office would be harshly 
criticised. Before the final argument, the 
assistant sought his chief in his office and 
said: 

“Chief, I think Judge So-and-So is going 
to take this case from the jury. He is 
entirely mistaken as to the significance of 
the evidence, but I feel sure that he in- 
tends to do so.” 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ asked Jerome. 

“Nothing at all,’ answered the assistant, 
‘‘except that the judge has got it into his 
head that the prosecution has not made out 
a case.” 

“T will come and argue the motion my- 
self,’ said Jerome. 

“‘There’s no use in that,’’ replied the 
assistant. ‘‘He is going to take the case 
away from the jury, anyway.” 

‘“That’s why J want to argue the motion,”’ 
said Jerome. 

It was not until some time after Jerome 
had appeared in court, had made a strenu- 
ous plea for the prosecution, had been 
overruled, and the case dismissed, that the 
assistant realized that his chief's only 
reason for arguing the matter himself had 
been to relieve him from the odium which 
might attach to the result. 

The quality in Jerome’s official service 
which perhaps appeals most to the lawyers 
and merchants of the city is the business- 
like way in which he has organized and 
conducted his office. His predecessor, Mr. 
Philbin, who in his single year of office had 
accomplished much, bequeathed to him a 
standing calendar of eight hundred cases. 
At that time the pressure of business was 
such that an average interval of thirty days 
existed between the time when a defendant 
was indicted and when he was brought to 
trial. 

Jerome saw the crying injustice of the 
situation of the poor man, unable to secure 
bail, who was forced to wait imprisoned 
in the Tombs until the district attorney 
could reach his case. 

“Clear the calendars!”’ was Jerome’s 
first order. ‘‘We must give every defend- 
ant a speedy trial!”’ 

It is the most significant tribute to his 
efficiency that to-day the average time 
between indictment and trial has been 
reduced to a period of less than a week, 
while the standing calendar has been re- 
duced from eight hundred to about two 
hundred cases, which is practically as low 
a figure as is possible consistent with keep- 
ing the courts in operation. 

It is characteristic of Jerome that he has 
never allowed his own interests in the 
slightest degree to affect the disposition of 
matters in his office. Few men in the face 
of the expectation of securing an honorable 
indorsement from a great political party, 
practically insuring his reélection, would 
have hesitated to delay the trial of an official 
of that party for a week or two, until a 
bitter political contest should have been 
ended. Had he done so, no criticism of 
his course would have ensued, for it would 
have been regarded as a mere act of delicacy 
upon his part. Yet while the Republican 
County Convention, whose leaders had 
announced their intention to renominate 
him, was in the very act of assembling, 
he moved and forced to trial the case of 
Armitage Mathews, the secretary of the 
Republican County Committee in New 
York, which was instantly followed by the 
defendant’s accidental or suicidal death. 

“‘Jerome is crazy,’’ the politicians cried. 

But to Jerome it was enough that the 
defendant’s case had been set for trial, that 
no proper excuse for adjournment existed 
on either side, and that the public interests 
demanded that the calendars should be 
disposed of. 

It is this kind of thing that has won for 
Jerome the confidence of the people. They 


| knew that his appeal to their sense of fair 


play, their patriotism and their love of 
liberty was sincere—not the utterance of a 
man merely trying to catch votes, but of 
an honest, fearless citizen who had vol- 
untarily staked his future on the reéstablish- 
ment of a principle. 
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USSIA at this moment is passing through 
a crisis which may result in anything, 
from a world-wide earthquake to a 
iere readjustment of her domestic arrange- 
ents. No one ventures to prophesy except 
hat in this land of paradoxes it is always the 
expected that will happen. The utmost 
hat the most venturesome speculator will 
ttempt in the way of forecast is that, whatever else 
will go under, the Czardom will survive. Not the old 
nlimited Czardom, for the present Czar has already 
‘elf-limited his own autocracy, but still a Czardom of 
‘ome kind; a mystical, traditional, legendary, monarch- 
cal fetish which is indispensable as a rallying-centre for 
he largest and most heterogeneous conglomeration of 
vhite skins ever gathered together in a single Empire. 
The Social Democrats, who are strong in the manu- 
facturing towns, of which there are about a dozen in all 
Russia, talk about a Republic. But outside the shadow 
if the factory chimneys, in the vast expanses of the 
slavonian land, alike in the forests of the Northland or 
n the fertile steppes of the South, the vast majority of 
he dwellers in the villages have no other conception of 
government but that it is the expression of the will of 
he Czar. 

_ Thevillages must have a Czar, and at least three-fourths 
of the Russians live in villages. If from some aérial ship 
rou could look down upon the immense area which lies 
yetween the Balkan, the Caucasus and the Himalayas 
‘ind the North Pole, it would seem one immeasurable 
xpanse of woodland, of prairie or arable land, dotted over 
with hundreds of thousands of clumps of thatched cottages, the little brown flocks of the 
Russian sheepfold over which as a more or less beneficent shepherd the Czar rules as 
ficegerent of God. That is the fixed faith of the Russian peasant, a faith which has 
miumphed over such crucial tests as the apparition from time to time of Czars criminal, 
Qzars lunatic and Czars incapable. It is not likely to disappear because the latest of 
+he Czars was driven against his will into an unsuccessful war, or even because in han- 
lling a grave internal crisis he has not shown the energy of Peter the Great or the 
‘esolution of Alexander III. Even if the whole imperial family were blotted out in 
me fell swoop, the most advanced revolutionaries admit that, after a brief and 
ibortive Republican experiment, the Czardom would come back via Cxsarism. To the 
Russians a Czar is as indispensable as a queen-bee is to a hive. 

_ It may, therefore, not be inappropriate to begin the series of sketches of Russia of 
io-day and her rulers present and prospective by an attempt to enable the reader to 
‘orm some kind of an idea of the leading members of the imperial family. For that 
task I am at once qualified and hampered by the fact that I have the privilege of their 
acquaintance ; in some cases, I may even say without boasting, of their personal friend- 
ship. Nothing appears to be easier, to judge from many books and articles written 
bout the Czar and his relations, than to paint a vivid and a gruesome picture of the rul- 
ing family in Russia, when you draw upon your imagination for your facts, and allow 
prejudice to supply the background, and hatred the perspective. But when you have to 
write about men and women whom you have met and whom in all probability you will 
meet again, it is more difficult, nor does the fact that the men and women are of impe- 
nal rank in the least lessen the difficulty. Nevertheless, I will attempt to describe them 
as I know them, not certainly setting down aught in malice, but endeavoring to speak 
the truth in all simplicity, without giving offense or adding in any way to a burden which 
ls already too great to be borne by any mortal. 
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A Czar Unschooled in Affairs of State 


AREXANDER III, the father of the present Czar, and the husband of the Dowager 
: Empress, was the first Emperor with whom I had ever occasion to speak. It is 
ne oe years since I met him in the palace at Gatschina and heard from his lips the 
whole ordered plan of Russian policy in Asia and in Europe to which he adhered until his 
premature death. If I refer to him it is because it is in his character that we must seek 
the key to the secret of the present reign. Alexander III was essentially a strong man. 
Physically he was tall, muscular, full of energy. He could crumple up a horseshoe in 
his hand as if it were of pasteboard, and tear a pack of cards across the middle as if it 
were a sheet of paper. Mentally he was massive rather than mobile, but the stability 
of his resolutions gave a certain dignity to a policy which it otherwise lacked. Above all 
hings, Alexander III loathed a liar as the gates of hell. He spoke little, but what he 
said he stuck to. His word was as good as his bond. Every one felt in dealing with 
im that they had to do with a creature of simple elemental sincerity. He was not a 
ar-seeing statesman, but he was animated by a consuming passion for peace. Called 

the throne by the bomb that slew his father in the streets of his capital, his life was 
Be long series of hairbreadth escapes from the mines and the machinations of the 
errorists. Of an intensely affectionate nature, he was never really happy excepting in 
he society of his wife and children. He loved to have them with him and he loved to 
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RUSSIA AND HER RULERS 
By W. T. 


have his children always children. The ideal 
family circle of which he was the centre con- 
sisted of boys and girls who were not encour- 
aged to grow up. They had their tutors and 
their governesses, but they were never really 
out of the nursery. Their father liked them to 
be young as long as they could, and the chil- 
dren heartily responded to his wishes. The 
result was that both the present Czar and his brother 
Michael had next to no knowledge of the world and its 
ways at an age when most American boys feel they are 
free men of the universe. The natural craving of an over- 
worked autocrat—Alexander III died of overstrain—to 
keep his home as an oasis, free from the political controver- 
sies and questions of state which absorbed so many of his 
waking hours, led to the boys being kept boys at a time 
when, according to the almanac, they ought to have been 
men. The Emperor probably thought that there would 
be time enough for the lads to burden their young minds 
with affairs of state. He seemed likely to live for many 
years, and he did not see any need to hurry. But death 
overtook him when he was still in his prime, and Nicholas 
II found himself at the age of twenty-six called to occupy 
the most difficult throne in the world without any ade- 
quate training in the business of kingship. 

If in the overshadowing personality and dominating will 
conjoined to the strong domestic affection of Alexander 
III we find the key to the unpreparedness of Nicholas 
II for the duties of the Czardom, another must be sought 
in the character of his mother. The Princess Dagmar 
of Denmark, now known as the Dowager Empress of 
Russia, comes from the famous Danish family whose marriages have made the King 
of Denmark the grandfather of European royalty. The King of Greece, the Queen 
The Czar of Russia 
and the King of Norway are his grandchildren. The Danish royal family possesses 
great qualities. It is charming, amicable and gracious, physically well gifted and 
prolific of offspring. But it has the defects of its qualities, and although every one 
likes the royal Danes, they are not very commanding personalities. They are by no 
means without character. But their princesses are not fashioned of the stuff out of 
which Elizabeths or Catherines are evolved. 


STEAD 


Nicholas’ Views on Eastern Questions 


HE Princess Dagmar, like her sister Alexandra, adapted herself with dutiful obedience 
to the exigencies of the court into which she had been transplanted. Never was there 
a more loyal wife than the Empress of Alexander III, and she would have regarded it as 
little less than treason to have thwarted the wishes of her husband by forcing on the 
intellectual development of their children. Perhaps imperceptibly she acquired some- 
thing of the same habit of ascendency, nor did her maternal instinct discern in time 
the harm which the unchecked gratification of family affection may do to those who are 
too much overshadowed by a mother’s love, too carefully shielded from the rude but 
bracing blast of the outside air. All her children adore her, and the very depth of 
their devotion rendered it impossible for them to look at anything save through their 
mother’s eyes. 

The first serious attempt to equip the heir to the throne for the duties which lay 
before him was when Nicholas was sent on a voyage round to Asia. He traveled 
through India, and the lad was not by any means favorably impressed with the sight 
of the Empire which all Russians are supposed to long to possess. ‘“‘ I do not like your 
India,” he told me years afterward. ‘‘It does not seem to me good. The govern- 
ment is too costly for a population that is so very poor, and then the gulf that is between 
the British and the Indian is not human.” From India he went to the Far East, and 
when in Japan he was attacked by a Japanese who smote him on the head with a 
sword, dealing him a blow which might easily have been fatal. Fortunately his 
cousin of Greece was near at hand and the prince was rescued. That cut on the 
head dealt by a Japanese swordsman has served as the basis for many legends, some 
relating to the Emperor’s health and others to the effect which it had upon his policy. 
They are all lies. The Emperor himself referred to one of them the last time we met 
as a sample of the absurd stories that, some people repeat. ‘‘They say,” he remarked, 
“that I hate the Japanese and made war on Japan because of that incident. How 
preposterous! It was only the act of one madman. And as for making me hate the 
Japanese, I have always liked them very much’’—and, as we all know, no one regretted 
the war more thanhe. He had as one of his traveling companions Prince Oukhtomsky, 
who for some years afterward continued to be a friend and counselor, and it was not 
until that friendship was chilled that the darker shadows gathered over the new reign. 

Nicholas came back by Siberia. He brought home with him a strong conviction 
that the domination of Asiatic races by Europeans was good for neither. Russia’s 
Empire seemed to him vast enough for any ambition, and the last thing that he desired 
was to advance its frontiers. After his return, he had a more painful initiation into the 
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grimmer responsibilities of Empire in the duty placed 
upon him in connection with the famine which in 1891 
afflicted European Russia. But in political affairs he 
was almost entirely unversed when, in 1894, at the age 
of twenty-six, he was suddenly called to the Russian 
throne. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the famine and theround- 
the-continent trip, when Nicholas came to the throne he 
was about as unqualified to play the réle of autocrat as any 
living man. He was diffident, and as nervous as a débu- 
tante in a ballroom. He was of a loving, affectionate 
nature, full of generous aspirations, but absolutely with- 
out any actual experience of the rough workaday world. 
He had suffered a great shock by the unexpected death of 
his idolized father, and he clung all the more closely to 
his widowed mother. The simplicity and modesty of his 
nature made him realize intensely the contrast between his 
own boyish ignorance and the immense pinnacle of abso- 
lute power to which he had been so suddenly elevated. 
For, though a great deal of practical education had been 
denied him, he had been brought up in the atmosphere of 
a secluded court whose spiritual and intellectual director 
was M. Pobiedonesteff and whose one all-pervading maxim 
was that Autocracy, Orthodoxy and Nationality are the 
three foundations of Russia’s greatness. His boyhood was 
passed in the midst of the pleasing illusion that the Czardom 
was not only the divinely appointed, providential instru- 
ment for the salvation of the nation, but that the whole 
hundred millions of Russians were happily and enthusiastic- 
ally conscious of the blessings vouchsafed them in the exist- 
ence of thesovereign. He accepted this comfortable belief 
as children accept the good things of this life, as part of the 
natural order of the universe, and he harmonized it with 
the occasional bombs of the Nihilists with no more difficulty 
than devout believers find in reconciling the existence of 
evil with a universe created by universal love. 

The death of his father summoned him from the fairy- 
land of asecluded childhood into the stern realities of actual 
life. Death is a stern monitor, and he was soon to experi- 
ence how uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Death 
and marriage, the most momentous episodes in human ex- 
istence, are usually separated by an interval long enough 
to render it impossible for the funeral bakemeats to coldly 
furnish forth the marriage feast. But the exigencies of 
the Russian Court rendered it necessary that the new 
Emperor should pass almost at once from the grave of his 
sire to the chamber of his bride. Alexander III died 
November i, 1894; Nicholas married on November 14 in 
the same year Princess Alexandra Alix of Hesse. He was 
twenty-six, she was twenty-two. They both were born 
in the Russian May which lags thirteen days behind the 
May of Western lands. There had been a brief but de- 
lightful courting-time in the previous spring, when the 
youthful lovers spent a month on the reaches of the upper 
Thames. Then began the 
idyl of a love which has 
deepened and _ strength- 
ened with the years, and 
which is at present the 
one great human solace 
that sustains the Em- 
peror in the midst of ail 
the cares and troubles of 
the State. 

The Emperor’s brother, 
the Grand Duke Michael, 
who was born in 1878, 
was, when I saw him, only 
a year older than was 
Nicholas at his accession. 
A more ingenuous, open- 
hearted young man I have 
seldom met. But it was 
impossible not to feel that 
this delightful human 
creature was, in all the 
practical affairs of practi- 
eal life, a very boy, just 
such a boy as his brother 
must have been when he 
was suddenly summoned 
to the throne. The 
dominant note of the 
Emperor’s character is 
sympathetic receptivity, 
which, combined with 
good-hearted amiability, 
renders him at once one 
of the most delightful of 
companions, but oneof the 
worst of disputants. His instinct is always 
to admit the force of whatever argument is 
addressed to him, his one thought is how to 
agree with his companion rather than to dis- 
sent from him, to see the good even in the 
worst of men and of things, and to avoid, if 
possible, the rough and craggy corners of 
angular dissent. It is easy to sce how the 


natural bent of this temperament was strengthened by 
the necessity, from which he could not escape in the first 
year of his reign, of subordinating his own personal wishes 
and ideas to those of the grave and experienced statesmen 
whom he inherited from his father’s Cabinet. 

Never was mortal man less qualified to be an autocrat 
than the youth upon whom descended in all its crushing 
weight the well-nigh insupportable burden of the unlimited 
autocracy. By nature full of a beautiful idealism, dream- 
ing as a boy of being ‘‘the people’s king,”’ like Scott’s hero, 
James of Scotland, in the Lady of the Lake, he found him- 
self the responsible chief of a vast administration compelled 
to deal at every turn with the grim, stern facts of life. The 
modus vivendi established by his predecessors between the 
ideals and the realities of life seldom erred by yielding too 
much to the former side, and Nicholas JI found himself 
within the iron bars of destiny which yielded as little to his 
pleading as the wires of a lark’s cage to the lay of the impris- 
oned songster. With a philosophy not uncommon to mor- 
tals, he reconciled himself to his fate by a cheerful optimism 
which enabled him to see the best side of everything, even 
when it was most opposed to his own wishes. It is difficult 
to imagine two temperaments more diverse than those of 
the young Emperor and his aged tutor and master, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod: the one a young, impulsive 
optimist, idealistic and inexperienced; the other an old, 
cynical pessimist, without hope and without ideals. 


The Captive of the Servants 


POBIEDONESTEFF—with whom was linked M. 

« Durnovo, Minister of the Interior—-began by crush- 

ing in the bud at the very threshold of the reign the gener- 
ous, confiding hopes of the nation in their new sovereign. 
On the fateful day when the newly-ascended Emperor had 
to meet the delegates from the representatives of the na- 
tion, his old ministers put into his mouth a bitterly wound- 
ing speech which destroyed like a winter frost the budding 
promise of the springtime of the reign. The Zemstvo of 
Twer, in its address, ventured to express a hope that the 
Kmperor would enforce the law equally upon his officials as 
upon his other subjects. This was resented as lése-majesté 
by M. Durnovo and M. Pobiedonesteff. They reported to 
the Emperor that the Twer address was so seditious it was 
impossible for them to lay it before him. The existence 
of such sentiments among the Zemstvos, they assured him, 
demanded a severe rebuke, and they framed for him a 
speech in which he rebuked all those who indulged in 
‘‘idiotie dreams’’ concerning the participation of the 
elected representatives of the people in the government of 
the Empire. With this they coupled a round, mouth- 
filling declaration in favor of the maintenance of the 
absolute autocracy. It must have cost Nicholas II a 
bitter moment when he read this harangue and prepared 


In the Valley of Contentment, just beyond the Hills of Old, 
Where the streams are always silver and the sunshine always gold, 
Where the hour is ever morning and the skies are never gray, 
In the yellow haze of springtime stands the Castle Yesterday. 


When the pilgrimage is ended, may we turn then, may we change 
To the vanished and familiar from the present and the strange P 
Whoso chooses to his Heaven—I shall be content to stay 

Where the ghosts of dead years wander through the halls of Yesterday. \ 
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for its rehearsal. 


upon the fortunes of his reign. 


hopes of the nation, which settled down sullenly i io th 


apathy of despair. 


Nicholas II from that moment becurill the n ore « 
less helpless captive of the officials—the burea’ 


which runs the machine, the ‘ 


the transient politicals who from time to time are nonaimal 
The strength of a Czar to ¢ 
his own officials lies in the confidence which he inspire 
If he is not their tribune, he becomes a 
the chief Tchmovnik in the hands of the whole hierar 
Nicholas II was cheated out of th it ¢ 
fidence by the ‘‘idiotic dreams”’ r 
He was deprived of any chance of 
ing it by the adroit use which was made by his 


in charge of Ministries. 
his people. 
of Tchmovniks. 
was a year old. 


the threats of the Terrorists. 
his subjects. 


appearing in public. 


outside rim of Russia. 


intentionally, by the affectionate solicitude of 
The Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, a young and be 
ful girl of twenty-two, came to her bridegroom almost 
unversed in the affairs of the world as her husband. J 
had suffered from the too great overshadowing of 
love, she suffered from the opposite. 
good Princess Alice, had died when the daughter 
Her father, the Grand Duke Ludwig IV, was not | 
in his widowerhood, and he died two years hefo 
The marital experiences of her sister Eli 
who had married the Grand Duke Serge in 1884, had 
even more unhappy. The young Empress was as h 
ful as the sunrise and graceful as a fawn, but sh 
She was a stranger in a 
land. She was reserved and shy. The severe e 
of the Court, which forbids subjects to speak to 
sovereign until they are first spoken to, created rou 
Empress a vacuum of silence ill to be borne. YV 
first arrived in Russia before her marriage, she b 
with her the simple ways of the princesses of Hesse, 
unceremonious proposal to go a-shopping on the 


marriag e. 


German, not Russian. 


Castle [Westerd ayer By Reginald Wright Kaufiman 


Oh, the seasons thatwe spent there when the whole wide world was young; 
The friends we’ve had as maid and lad; 
The echoes of their music cannot quite have died away, 
But still must thrill the rooftree of the Castle Yesterday. 


the songs that we have sung! 


And the loving hearts we knew there in the time of trust and truth, 
Surely still they wait behind us in the Pantheon of Youth! 
But the Angel of the Valley at the portal bars our way, 

And a flaming sword forbids us from the Castle Yesterday. 


officials, home or foreign. 
treadmill of a throne. 
of intervals for exercise, occasional | 
shooting when at Peterhof, and at 
tervals a short cruise among the lovely 
the Finnish archipelago, he is chained 
| laboring oar from sunrise to sundown. 
(Concluded on Page 31) . 


But he did not realize, nor did ey 
sinister advisers, the ruinous effect which that spee 


Nicholas II delights in travel. 
nothing so much as moving about from place to 
meeting new faces, encountering fresh experiences. 
under a plea of theneed for protecting him againstas 
tion, all this was forbidden him. He was warned 
He often disregarded these war 
and until a year ago he might be seen driving alm 
attended through the streets of St. Petersburg. 
constant pressure of the official environment tend 
and more to seclude him from the eyes of his sul 
until at last he became almost a recluse at Peterhof, 
Tvarskoe-Selo, or at Livadia; an absentee monarch 


_ which is inborn i 


December 16, 190 


It cut up by the roo 


‘permanents’’ who contr, 


speech before 


He was kept seclnded 
He 


Her mothe 


Prospect nearly pare 
with horror the 
of the Court. $ 
not a particle of 
stinet of theatrical 


Hohenzollerns. 

shrank into hers 
concentrated her 1 
and more upon th 
man in the world 
thoroughly und 
her and who lavished 
her all the wealth of 
affectionate nature. 
lived only for her hus 
and, by a not unnat 
although unfortuna 
logic of the heart, i 
perhaps have argued t! 

he should as complet’ 
live for her. Hene ce 


from his subjects. 
The routine work of d 


official papers all day lo 
with brief intervals 

voted to the more 
perfunctory recepti 
The Cza 
With the ex 


Gown is afternoons, when the 


Is 
_ sit in the office and consider with one 
another, as we look over into Main 
- Street, where perhaps five hundred peo- 
if 
i 


earth, and to be a chunk of humanity 


_ they come home, they look out of the 
the old familiar buildings and _bill- 
surprise, as Matthew Boris said after a 
_ busy and eventful day in Kansas City, 
_ where he had been marketing his steers : 


_ “Well, the old town seems to keep 
_ right on the same.” 


_ perennially young, and when they grow 


_new store is built, but they rise slowly, 


L 


town is full, and farmers are 
coming in to the office to pay 
heir subscriptions for the Weekly, it 
our habit, after the paper is out, to 


ple are milling, the nature of our par- 
ticular little can of angle worms and 
its relation to the great forces that 
move the world. The town often seems 
to us to be dismembered from the 


drifting through space by itself, like a 
yagrant star, forgot of the law that 
governs the universe. Go where our 
people will, they find change; but when 


hack as they ride through town, seeing 


boards and street-signs, and say with 


The old men in town seem always to 
have been old, and though the middle- 
aged do sometimes step over the 
old-age line, the young men remain 


fat or dry up, and their hair thins and 
whitens, they are still called by their 
diminutive names, and to most of us 
they are known as sons of the old men. 
Here a new house goes up, and there a 


and every one in town has time to go 
through them and over them, and criti- 
cise the architectural taste of the build- 
ers, so that by the time a building is 


| finished it seems to have grown into the 


original consciousness of the people, and to be a part of 
their earliest memories. We send our children to Sunday- 


school, and we go to church and learn how God’s rewards 


and His punishments fell upon the men of old, who were 
faithful or recreant; but we don’t seem to be like the men 
of old, for we are neither very good nor very bad—hardly 
worth God’s while to sort us over for any uncommon lot. 
Only once, in the case of John Markley, did the Lord reach 

ito our town and show His righteous judgment. And that 
judgment was shown so clearly through the hearts of our 
people that very likely John Markley does not consider 
it the judgment of God at all, but the prejudice of the 


_ neighbors. 


When we have talked over the case of John Markley in 
the office, we have generally ended our talk by wondering 
whether God—or whatever one cares to call the force that 
Operates the moral laws, as well as those that in our igno- 
Tance we set apart as the physical laws of the world— 
whether God moves by cataclysm and accidents, or whether 
He does not move with His blessings and chastisements, 
through human nature as it is, in the ordinary business of 
the lives of men. But we have never settled that in our 
office any more than they have in the great schools, and as 


_ John Markley has never said what he thought of the town’s 


treatment of him, being game to the end, it will never be 
known which side of our controversy is right. 

_ Years ago, perhaps as long ago as the drought of seventy- 
four, men began calling him Honest John Markley. . He 
was the fairest man in town, and he made money by it, for 


_ when he opened his little bank Centennial year, which was 


the year of the big wheat crop, farmers stood in line half an 
aour at a time, at the door of his bank, waiting to give him 
their money. He was a plain, uncollared, short-whiskered 
man, brown-haired and gray-eyed, whose wife always made 
his shirts and, being a famous cook in town, kept him 


| Toundand chubby. He referred to her as ‘‘Ma,” and she 


called him “Pa” Markley so insistently that when we 
elected him State Senator, after he made his bank a 
National bank, in 1880, the town and county couldn’t get 
used to calling him Senator Markley, so ‘‘Pa” Markley it 
Was until after his Senatorial fame had been forgotten. 


_ ‘Their children had grown up and left home before the 


boom of the eighties came—one girl went to California and 
the boy to South America; and when John Markley began 
to write his wealth in six figures—which is almost beyond 
the dreams of avarice in a town like ours—he and his wife 
Le lonely couple and knew little what to do with their 
income. 


_ They bought new furniture for their parlor, and the 


: Ladies’ Missionary Society of the First Methodist Church, 


x 
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THE ROD OF HIS WRATH” 


By William Allen White 


As the Dinner Hour Grew Near She Raged — So the Servants Said —Whenever the Telephone Rang 


the only souls that saw it with the linen jackets off, say 
it was lovely to behold; also John Markley bought every- 
thing the fruit-tree man had in his catalogue, and their 
five acres on Exchange Street were pimpled over with 
shrubs that never bloomed and trees that never bore. He 
passed the hat in church—being ‘‘a brother-in-law to the 
organization,” as he explained; and he sang Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching at Grand Army entertain- 
ments, and always as an encore dragged ‘‘Ma”’ out and 
they sang Dear, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? as a duet. 
She was a skinny, sharp-eyed, shy little woman in her late 
fifties when the trouble came, and though she rose at every 
annual meeting of the church to give a hundred dollars, 
her voice never lasted until she got through announcing 
her donation, and she sat down demurely, blushing and 
looking down her nose as though she had disgraced the 
family. She lost a brother in the war, and never came 
further out of mourning than purple flowers in her bonnet; 
and as she bought John Markley’s clothes, his Sunday 
finery contained nothing giddier than a gray made-up tie, 
that she pinned around the collar which her own hands 
had ironed. 

Slowly as their fortune piled up, and people said they 
had a million, his brown beard grizzled a little, and his 
brow crept up and up and his girth stretched out to 
forty-four. 
though he was Honest John, and every quarter section of 
land that he bought doubled in value by some magic that 
he only seemed to know, he kept the habits of his youth, 
and rose early, washed at the kitchen basin, and was the 
first man at his office in the morning. At night after a hard 
day’s work he smoked a cob-pipe in the basement, where 
he could spit into the furnace and watch the fire until nine 
o’clock, when he put out the cat and bedded down the fire, 
while “‘Ma”’ set the buckwheat cakes. 
servant in the house. 

We used to see John Markley pass the office window a 
dozen times a day, a hale, vigorous man, whose heels clicked 
hard on the sidewalk as he came hurrying along—head 
back and shoulders rolling. He was a powerful, masculine, 
indomitable creature, who looked out of defiant, cold, 
unblinking eyes. But the town was proud of him; he 
was our ‘‘prominent citizen,’’ and when he was elected 
president of the district bankers’ association, and his name 
appeared in the papers as a possible candidate for United 
States Senator, or Minister to Mexico, or Secretary of the 
Interior, we were glad that Honest John Markley was our 
fellow-townsman. 

Andthen came thecrash. Man isacurious creature, and, 
even if he is nine parts good, the old Adam in him must 


But his hands did not whiten or soften, and. 


They never had a ° 


burn out one way or’ another in his 
youth, or there comes a danger period 
at the height of his middle life when his 
submerged tenth that has been smol- 
dering for years flares up and destroys 
him. Wherefore the problem which we 
have never been able to solve, though 
we have talked it over in the office a 
dozen times. That was whether John 
Markley began to feel, before he met 
the Hobart woman, that he wasn’t get- 
ting enough out of life for the money he 
had invested in it, or whether she put 
the notion into his head. 

It is hardly correct to speak of his 
having met her, for she grew up in the 
town, and had been working for the 
Markley Mortgage and Investment 
Company for half a dozen years before 
he began to notice her. From a brassy, 
street-gadding child of twelve, whose 
mother crowded her into grown-up 
society before she left the high school, 
and let her spell her name Ysabelle, 
she had developed like a rank weed; 
married at nineteen, divorced at twenty- 
one, and having tried music teaching 
and failed, and china painting and 
failed, she learned stenography by sheer 
force of her own will, with no instruc- 
tion save that in her book, and opened 
an office for such work as she could get, 
while aiming for the best job in town — 
cashier and stenographer of the Markley 
Mortgage Company. It took her three 
years to get in and a year to make her- 
self invaluable. She was big and strong 
and did the work of two men for the pay 
of one, and for five years John Markley, 
who saw that she had plenty of work to 
do, did not seem to know that she 
was on earth. But one day, ‘ Alpha- 
betical’’ Morrison, who was in our office 
picking up his bundle of exchanges, looked rather idly out 
of the window, and suddenly stopped his roving eyes upon 
John Markley and Mrs. Hobart, standing in front of the 
post-office talking. The man at the desk near Morrison 
happened to be looking out at the moment, and he, too, saw 
what Morrison saw—which was nothing at all, except a 
man standing besidea woman. Probably the pair had met 
in exactly the same place at exactly the same time, and had 
exchanged an idle word daily for five years, and no one 
had noticed it, but that day Morrison unconsciously put 
his hand to his chin and scratched his jaw, and his eyes and 
the man’s at the desk beside him met in a surprised inter- 
rogation, and Morrison’s mouth and nose twitched, and 
the other man said, as he turned his face in to his work: 
“Well, wouldn’t that get you!” 

The conversation went no further. Neither could have 
said what he saw. But there is something in every human 
creature—a survival of our jungle days, which lets our eyes 
see more than our consciousness records in language. And 
these men who saw Markley and the woman could not have 
defined the canine impression which he gave them. Yet 
it was there. The volcano was beginning to smoke. 

It was a month later before the town saw the flames. 
During that time John Markley had been walking to and 
from his midday dinner with Isabel Hobart, had been help- 
ing her on and off with her wraps in the office, and had been 
all but kicking up the dirt behind him and barking around 
her, as the clerks there told us, without causing any com- 
ment. An honest man always has such a long start when he 
runs away from himself that no one misses him until he is 
beyond extradition.. Matters went along thus for nearly a 
year before the woman in the cottage on Exchange Street 
knew how they stood. And that speaks well of our town; 
for we are not a mean town, and if any one ever had our 
sympathy it was Mrs. Markley, as she went about her quiet 
ways, giving her missionary teas, looking after the poor of 
her church, making her famous doughnuts for the socials, 
doing her part at the Relief Corps chicken-pie suppers, 
digging her club paper out of the encyclopedia, and making 
over her black silk the third time for every day. If John 
Markley was cross with her in that time—and the neigh- 
bors say he was; that he would sit for hours in the house 
without saying a word, and grumble and fly into a rage at 
the least ruffling of the domestic waters—his wife kept her 
grief to herself; and even when she left town to visit her 
daughter in California no one knew what she knew. 

A month passed, and two months, while John Markley’s 
name was a byword and a hissing; and three months, and 
four, and a half-year went by, and still the wife did not re- 
turn. And then one day Ethan Lennan, who prepared John 
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Markley’s abstracts, came into our office and whispered 
to the man at the desk that there was a little paper filed in 
the court which, under the circumstances, Mr. Markley 
would rather we would say as little about as consistent 
with our policy in such cases. Lennan didn’t say what it 
was) and backed out bowing and eating dirt, and we sent 
a boy hot-foot to the courthouse to find what had been 
filed. The boy came back with a copy of a petition for 
divorce that had been entered by John Markley, alleging 
desertion. John Markley did not face the town when he 
brought his suit, but left for Chicago on the afternoon 
train, and was gone nearly a month. The broken little 
woman did not come back to contest the case, and the 
divorce was granted. 

The day before his wedding to Isabel Hobart, John 
Markley shaved off his grizzled brown beard, and showed 
the town a face so strong and cunning and brutal that 
men were shocked; they said that she wished to make him 
appear young, and the shave did drop ten years from his 
countenance. But it uncovered his soul so shamelessly 
that it seemed immodest to look at his face. Upon their 
return from their wedding trip, the employees of the Mark- 
ley Mortgage Company, at John Markley’s suggestion, 
gave a reception for the bride and groom, and the Lord 
first laid a visible stripe on John Markley when he stood 
with his bride for three hours, waiting for the thousand 
invited guests who never came. ‘“‘ Alphabetical’’ Morrison, 
who owed John Markley money, and had to go, told us in 
the office the next day that John Markley in evening 
clothes, with his great paunch swathed in a white silk vest, 
smirking like a gorged jackal, showing his fellow-townsmen 
for the first time his coarse, yellow teeth and his thin, cruel 
lips, looked like some horrible cartoon of his former self. 
Colonel Morrison did not describe the bride, but she passed 
our office that day, going the rounds of the dry-goods 
stores, giggling with the men clerks—a picture of sin, that 
made men wet their lips. She was big, oversexed, animal 
and feline; rattling in silks, with an aura of sensuousness 
around her which seemed to glow like a coal, without a 
flicker of kindness or shame or sweetness, and which all 
the town knew instinctively must clinker into something 
black and ugly as the years went by. 

So the threshold of the cottage on Exchange Street was 
not darkened by our people. And when the big house went 
up —a palace for a country town, though it cost John Mark- 
ley only $25,000—he, who had been so reticent about his 
affairs in other years, tried to talk of the house to his old 
friends, telling them expansively that he was putting it up 
so that the town would havesomething in the way of ahouse 
for public gatherings. But he aroused no responsive enthu- 
siasm, and long before the big opening reception his fervor 
had been quenched. And though we are a curious people, 
and though we were all anxious to know how the inside of 
the new house looked, we did not go to the reception; only 
the social pretenders, and the traveling men’s wives at 
the Metropole, whom Mrs. Markley 
had met when she was boarding dur- 
ing the week they moved, gathered 
to hear the orchestra from Kansas 
City, to eat the Topeka caterer’s 
food, and to fall down on the newly- 
waxed floors of the Markley mansion. 
But our professional instinct at the 
office told us that the town was eager 
for news of that house, and we took 
three columns to write up the recep- 
tion, and our description of the 
place began with the swimming-pool 
in the cellar and ended with the 
ballroom in the third story. 

It took John Markley a long time 
to realize that the town was done 
with him, for there was no uprising, 
no demonstration; just a gradual 
loosening of his hold upon the com- 
munity. In other years his neigh- 
bors had urged him and expected 
him to serve on the school-board, 
of which he had been chairman for a 
dozen years, but the spring that the 
big house was opened a woman was 
elected in his place. At the June meeting of the Methodist 
Conference a new director was chosen to fill John Markley’s 
place on the college board, and when he canceled his annual 
subscription no one came to ask him to renew it. In the fall 
his party selected a new ward committeeman and, though 
Markley had been treasurer of the committee for a dozen 
years, his successor was named from the other bank, and 
they had the grace not to come to Markley with the sub- 
scription-paper asking for money. It took some time for 
the sense of the situation to penetrate John Markley’s 
thick skin; whereupon the fight began in earnest, and men 
around town said that John Markley had knocked the lid 
off his barrel. He doubled his donation to the county 
campaign fund; he crowded himself at the head of every 
subscription-paper; and frequently he brought us com- 
munications to print, offering to give as much money him- 
self, for the library, or the Provident Association, or the 


The Shave Did Drop Ten 
Years from His Countenance 
But it Uncovered His Soul so 
Shamelessly that it Seemed 
Immodest to Look at His Face 


* he was not asked to serve on the railroad committee. 


Y.M.C. A., as the whole town would subscribe combined. 
He mended church roofs under which he never had sat; 
he bought church bells whose calls he never heeded, and 
paid the greater part of the pipe-organ debts in two stone 
churches. Colonel Morrison remarked in the office one day 
that John Markley was raising the price of popular esteem 
so high that none but the rich could afford it. “But,” 
chuckled the Colonel, ‘‘ I notice old John hasn’t got a corner 
on it, and he doesn’t seem to have all he needs for his own 
use.”’ For the wrench that tore open his treasure-chest 
loosened John Markiey’s hard face, and he began to smile. 
He became as affable as a man may who has lived for fifty 
years silent and self-contained. He beamed upon his old 
friends, and once or twice a week he went the rounds of the 
stores making small purchases, to let the clerks bask in 
his sunlight. 

If a new preacher came to town the Markleys went to his 
church, and Mrs. Markley tried to be the first woman to call 
on his wife. All the noted campaign speakers assigned to 
our town were invited to be the Markleys’ guests, and Mrs. 
Markley sent her husband, red-necktied, high-hatted and 
tailor-made, to the trains to meet the distinguished guest, 
and if the man was as much as a United States Senator, 
Markley hired the band, and in an open hack rode in solemn 
state with his prize through the town behind the tinkling 
cymbals, and then, with much punctility, took the states- 
man up and down Main Street afoot, into all the stores and 
offices, introducing him to the common people. At such 
times John Markley was the soul of cordiality. He seemed 
hungry for a kind look and a pleasant word with his old 
friends. About this time his defiant eyes began to lose 
their boring-points, and to wander and hunt for something 
they had lost. When we had a State convention of the 
dominant party, the Markleys saw to it that the Governor 
and all the important people attending, with their wives, 
stopped in the big house. The Markleys gave receptions 
to them, which the men dared not ignore, but sent their 
wives out of town and went alone. This familiarity with 
politicians probably gave the Markleys the idea that they 
might help their status in the community if John Markley 
ran for Governor. He announced his candidacy, and the 
Kansas City papers, which did not appreciate the local 
situation, spoke well of him; but his boom died in the first 
month, when some of his old friends called at the backroom 
of the bank to tell him that the Democrats would air his 
family affairs if he made another move. He looked up 
pitiably into Ab Handy’s face when the men were done 
talking and said: ‘‘Don’t you suppose they’ll ever quit? 
Ain’t theyno statute of limitation?’’ And then he rose and 
stood by his desk with one arm akimbo and his other hand 
at his temple as he sighed: ‘‘Oh, h—l, Ab—what’s the use? 
Tell ’em I’m out of it!”’ 

Mrs. Markley seems to have shut him out of the G. A. R., 
thinking maybe that the old boys and their wives were not 
of her social level, or perhaps she had some idea of playing 
even with them, because their wives had not 
recognized her; but she shut away much of her 
husband’s social comfort when she barred his 
comrades, and they in turn grew harder to him 
than they were at first. As the Markleys 
entered their second year, Mrs. Markley alone 
in the big house, with only the new people from 
the hotel to eat her dinners, and with only the 
beer-drinking crowd from the West Side to 
dance in the attic ballroom, had much time to 
think, and she bethought her of the lecturers 
who were upon the college lecture course, where- 
upon John Markley had to carve for authors 
and explorers, and an occasional Senator or 
Congressman, who paid for his dinner and 
lodging, after a hard evening’s work on the 
platform, by sitting up on a gilded high-backed 
and uncomfortable chair in the stately reception- 
room of the Markley home, talking John into a 
snore, before Isabel let them go to bed. Isabel 
sent the accounts of these affairs to the office 
for us to print, with the list of invited guests, 
who never accepted. And the town grinned. 

At the end of two years John Markley’s fat wit 
told him that it was a losing fight. He had been 
dropped from the head of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation ; he was cut off the executive committee of the Fair; 
And 
his old friends, when he invited them over to spend the 
evening at his house, always had good excuses, which they 
gave him later over the telephone, and their wives, who 
used to call him by his first name, hardly recognized him 
on the street. He quit coming to our office with pieces 
for the paper telling the town his views on this or that 
local matter. And he gradually gave up the fight for his 
old place on the school board. 

The clerks in the Markley Mortgage Company office say 


that he fell into a moody way, and would come to the office © 


and refuse to speak to any one for hours. Also, as the big 
house often glowed until midnight for a dance of the social 
culls, shorts and mill ends who used the Markley ballroom, 
rent free, as a convenience, John Markley grew to have a 
sleepy look by day, and lines came into his red, shaved face. 
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At Night After a Hard Day’s Work He Smoked a Cob-Pipe in the 
Basement, Where He Could Spit into the Furnace and 


Watch the Fire Until Nine o’Clock : i 


He grew anxious about his health, and a hundred worries 


tightened his belt and shook his great fat hand just the — 
least in the world, and when through some gossip that his | 
wife brought him from the kitchen he felt the scorn of | 
an old friend burn his soul like caustic, for many days he © 


would brood over it. And finally care began to chisel 


down his flinty face, to cut the fat from his bull neck, so - 
that the cords stood out, and, through staring in impotent 
rage and pain at the ceiling in the darkness of the night, | 
He was not sixty 


red rims began to worm around his eyes. 
years old then, and he had lashed himself into seventy. — 

But his money-cunning did not grow dull. 
golden touch and his impotent dollars piled higher and 
higher. The pile must have mocked Isabel Markley, for 
it could bring her nothing that she wanted. She stopped 
trying to give big parties and receptions. 
tapered down to little dinners for the new people in tow 


But as the dinner hour grew near she raged—so the serv- | 


ants said—whenever the telephone rang, and in the end 
she had to give the dinner scheme up, too. 


So there came a time when they began to take trips to 


the seashore and the mountains, flitting from hotel to hotel. 

And in the office we knew when they changed quarters, for 
at each resort John Markley would see the reporters and 
give out a long interview, which was generally prefaced by 
the statement that he was a prominent Western capitalist, 

who had refused the nomination for Governor or for Sena- 
tor, or for whatever Isabel Markley happened to think of; 
and papers containing these interviews, marked in green 
ink, came addressed to the office in her stylish, angular 
hand. Or, during grand opera season, one might see the 
Markleys hanging about the great hotels of Chicago or 
Kansas City, hea tired, sleepy-faced, prematurely old man, 

who seemed to be counting the hours till bedtime, and she 


a tailored, rather over-fed figure, with a freshly varnished | 


face-and unhealthy, bright, bold eyes, walking slightly 


ahead of her shambling companion, looking nervously 


about her in search of some indefinite thing that was gone 
from her life. 


One day John Markley shuffled into our office, bedizened. } 


as usual, and fumbled in his pocket for several minutes 
before he could find the copy of the Mexican Herald con- 
taining the news of his boy’s death in Vera Cruz. 
passed the time of life for tears, yet when he asked us to 
reprint the item he said sadly : “The old settlers will 
remember him—maybe. 
ornot.” He seemed a pitiful figure as he dragged himself 
out of the office—so stooped and weazened, and so utterly 
alone, but when he turned around and came back upon 


some second thought, his teeth snapped viciously as he 


snarled: ‘‘Here, give it back. 
printed. They don’t care for me, anyway.” 


The boys in his office told the boys i in our office that 4 
old man was cross and petulant that year, and there is no 
doubt that Isabel Markley was beginning to find her mess _ 

' 
f 


of pottage bitter. The women around town, who have a 
wireless system of collecting news, which is ‘not unlike a 


newspaper’s, said that the Markleys quarreled, and that) 
she was cruel to him. Certain it is that she began to go 


He kept his | 


Her social efforts 


He had > 


I don’t know whether they will | 


I guess Tr don’t want | 


ay 
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He 


| 


around with young boys, and made the old fellow sit up im 


his evening clothes until scandalous hours, for sheer appear- 


ance’ sake, while his bed was piled with the wraps of 
and girls from what our paper calls the Handholders’ Union 
who were invading the Markley home, eating the Markley 
olives and regi lobster, and dancing to the music of 


‘ é. 


| over by the three shelves and the fly-specked 


\ -Christmas— on the dingy showcase, 
~ finally picking it up and experimenting 


- son went on leisurely sorting the mail. 
_ Sam threw in the last letter, and the 


started blindly forward with the others. 


on the corner of the envelope that he 


‘kley mechanical piano. Occasionally a young travel- 
man would be spoken of by these young people as 
Isabel Markley’s fellow. 

Mrs. Markley began to make fun of her husband to the 
girls of the third-rate dancing set whose mothers let them 
ra ome to her house; also, she reviled John Markley to the 
ts. It was known i in the town that she nicknamed 
in the ‘‘Goat.”’ As for Markley, the fight was gone from 
him, and his whole life was devoted to getting money. 
‘That part of his brain which knew the accumulative secret 
kept its tireless energy. But his emotions, his sensibilities, 
his passions seemed to be either atrophied or burned out, 


and, sitting at his desk in the back room of the Mortgage 
_ Company’s offices, he looked like a busy spider spinning 
his web of gold around the town. 
- that he and Isabel must have fought it out to a finish about 
_ the night sessions; for there came a time when he went to 


It was the town theory 


bed at nine o’clock, and she éither lighted up and prepared 


to celebrate with the cheap people at home, or attached 
| one of her young men, and went out to some impossible 


Bene. And thus another year flew by. 


tion of the afternoon mail—coatless 
= men, many of them collarless, smoking 
nd gossiping. There were a few women 


showcase that held Postmaster Spratt’s stock 
‘of notions, among them thin, sharp Mrs. 


Angus, the doctor’s wife, who had stepped in 


bareheaded from the drug store, and Editor Truman’s wife, 

a vague-looking blonde with eyeglasses, who gave a high 

titter when the acid comment of the doctor’s lady hit a 

“raw spot. 

_ Mr. Handy, the stout county treasurer, miserably trick- 
“a perspiration, talked politics languidly with Mr. Toller, 
the justice of the peace—a man so slight and straight that 

he resembled a weather-beaten hitching post in a gray 
wig. ‘Banker Bostwick came up, coatless like them, but 


_ more particular as to his linen, portly 


and unctuous, talking in a loud voice to 
attract attention to himself. 
* Varney drifted in, round-shouldered 
and absent-minded, in a rusty alpaca 
jacket. The banker suddenly checked 
hisnoisy loquacity. Varney nodded to 
them and sauntered on, pausing to look 
it a mechanical toy—left over from 


with it. He had seen his niece, but he 
; “paid no attention to her. 
Binma Stratton stood against the 
wall at the end of the shelves with very 
little individualized impression of the 
“loitering crowd. In spite of her resolu- 
tion her shining eyes turned now and 
then to box Number 306. Each time it 
"was empty and each time the emptiness 
stung her heart. Behind the wall of 
little glass-faced letter-boxes Post- 
‘master Spratt and his bulky, chubby 


) postmaster clapped open the cracked 
wooden wicket, toward which people 
began crowding. Emma shut her lips 

ly and looked again. The last 
etter had gone into box 306. She 


The same glance took in Sam Spratt’s 
grin and the lithographed return-card 


handed out. As she flew home, the 
letter tight in her hand, she hardly saw 
the squat, dingy, brick courthouse in 
the middle of its dusty square or the 
straggling frame shops that mostly 
needed paint. 
__ Varney’s house, like most others in 
Centralia, was a story-and-a-half frame. 
[t was still when Emma entered; but 
Johnny, her half-brother, lay on the 
_dining-room floor over an old atlas on 
ts he was again tracing the long 
ay, across many States, to Albany, ~ 
w York. 
Emma went to the front room with- 
ut speaking, sat by the window and 
dened her letter. For some time she 
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One night when the great house was still John Markley 
grew sick and, in the terror of death that, his office people 
say, was always with him, rose to call for help. In the dark 
hall he must have lost his way feeling for an electric-light 
switch, for he fell down the hard oak stairs. It was never 
known how long he lay there unable to move one-half of 
his body, but his wife stood nearly an hour at the front 
door that night, and when she finally switched on the light, 
she and the man with her saw Markley lying before them 
with one eye shut and half his face withered and dead, the 
other half around the open eye quivering with hate. He 
choked on an oath, and shook a gnarled bare arm at her. 
Her face was flushed and her tongue was unsure, but she 
laughed a shrill, wicked laugh and cried: ‘‘Ah, you old 
goat; don’t you double your fist at me!”’ 

Whereupon she shuddered away from the shaking 
figure at her feet and scurried upstairs. And the man 
standing in the doorway, wondering what the old man had 
heard, wakened the house, and helped to carry John 
Markley upstairs to his bed. 

It was nearly three months before he could be wheeled 


A. Story of the Higher Courage 
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kept reading it over word by word. She knew that Johnny 
had slipped in and taken the willow rocker at the other 
window and was watching her. 

“Well, Johnny’’—the words melted softly into a sigh of 
pure joy—‘“‘I’m going. He says to come; he'll give mea 
place.”” She looked down at the letter again and brushed 
the tip of her slim, brown finger lovingly over the date line, 
Albany, New York—theland of her heart’s desire, where the 
family, as she understood it, had amounted to something. 
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The Lonely Gray Shadows Gathering Around His Heart 


to his office, where he still sits every day, spinning his 
golden web and filling his soul with poison. They say that, 
helpless as he is, he may live for a score of years. And, 
Isabel Markley knows how old she will be then. A thou- 
sand times she has counted it. 

To see our town of a summer twilight, with the families 
riding abroad behind their good old nags, under the over- 
hanging elms that meet above our newly-paved streets, 
one would not think that there could exist in so lovely a 
place so miserable a creature as John Markley is; or as 
Isabel, his wife, for that matter. For the town—out 
beyond Main Street, which is always dreary and ugly with 
tin gorgons on the cornices—the town is a great grove 
springing from a blue-grass sod, with porch boxes making 
flecks of color among the vines; cannas and elephant ears 
and foliage plants rise from the wide lawns; and children 
bloom like moving flowers all through the picture. 

There are certain streets, like the one past the Markley 
mansion, upon which we make it a point always to drive 
with our visitors—show streets we may as well frankly call 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


fee OLD SworRnyD 


Ng? usual crowd awaited the distribu- 


The lad moved his nervous hands along 
the arms of the chair. 

“That will be fine—for you, Emma,” he 
said, a little uncertainly, and looked down. 
He was only eight, long-legged, with a thin 
face and big blue eyes. She noticed the 
patches on his well-worn trousers and the 
one frayed suspender over his hickory shirt. 
He, of course, would stay behind. Presently he got up, 
silently, and left the room. 

This was what she wished. She loved Johnny; but her 
going meant loneliness for him, and she could not bear any 
flaw in her triumph which was all the more intoxicating 
because it came at her first big trial of life. Immediately 
after her father’s death she had resolved to get away. For 
more than a year she had studied shorthand and type- 
writing with Mrs. Matthews, the lawyer’s wife, who had 
been a court reporter. Then, when 
Mrs. Matthews said she was fit for 
office work, she had launched her ship, 
writing to a distant relative who was a 
prosperous business man in Albany. In 
all this she had known what her going 
meant, particularly as to leaving 
Johnny; but she had kept her will firm 
—and the good ship had come in. 

Alone, she stood up, a tall girl of 
eighteen, dark—her smooth cheeks 
with a faint, duskily rosy tinge. She 
began moving slowly about the house, 
a slight, dreaming smile touching her 
red lips and shining in the depths of her 
brown eyes. She touched various 
objects, both taking leave of them and 
verifying her triumph by them—the 
seashells and the vase of dried grasses 
on the whatnot; the glass dome over 
the gilt clock on the mantel that never 
ran; the oval, walnut-framed photo- 
graph of her father and mother, taken 
soon after they came West, before she 
was born, and already much faded. 
From the dim face of the mother she 
could recover no personal sense. 

There was another and later photo- 
graph which she kept, almost surrepti- 
tiously, inher bedroom. She wished to 
see it now, and climbed the steep, bare 
stairs. It was a likeness of her step- 
mother, and it exhaled that mysterious 
spell of romance which the woman her- 
self had possessed for the growing girl 
who had often seen her fretful and sel- 
fish and ready to cry with vexation over 
little things. She had been so pretty! 
The pictured face laughed, showing 
even little teeth and a roguish dimple. 
She had always dressed prettily, too— 
in Centralia, where nearly everything 
was shabby and battered. 

Emma had an impression that 
Annetta had been rather expensive. It 
was for her that Emma’s father had 
built the smart new house, full two 
stories, with a deep veranda where most 
people had merely doorsteps, and the 
long, stylish-looking French windows. 
But this, too, was romance; so much a 
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She was the Sword 


man did for the love of a pretty woman. The girl’s 
beauty-hungry eyes had dwelt, with a subtle, fluttering 
prescience of the coming of love, upon the lovely woman 
who, in spite of obvious faults, had fed her dream. 

Otherwise the dream had mainly fed itself. She had 
merely liked Joe Prothroe—that was all. There had been 
one call, faint, but all the more romantic for that. It had 
been a beautiful youth, with a name that suited him—Paul 
Devere. He had merged upon them from the world with- 
out, as a poetic figure should, and in his brief sojourn had 
been Annetta’s friend. That, too, was fitting—beauty 
turning to beauty. She had been only a schoolgirl then, 
too humble before the face of love really to think of him for 
herself; only giving the more homage to her pretty step- 
mother. 

She knew it was silly, and even a sort of moral weakness, 
to think of Paul Devere now, especially as she could apprise 
the incidental fact that he had been only an itinerant agent 
for something or other. Yet all the dreams, someway, were 
coming true. 

And she had won! In her heady mood she slipped across 
to Uncle Charley’s bedroom and opened the closet. The 
sword and belt that he had worn as a captain in the Civil 
War hung there. She took down the rusty leather scabbard 
and drew the sword, still silver bright. The blade, slim, 
beautiful and shining, made her heart beat with a strange 
love. It washers, or, someway, she was the sword, straight, 
bright, dedicated to the world-passion of men. Her slender 
brown fingers gripped the rough, wire-bound hilt. She had 
won, like a man! 

Yet it was Uncle Charley’s sword, and he had not won. 
This had vaguely puzzled her before. 

Certainly Uncle Charley had won nothing. He had only 
a poor, cobwebby office over the drug store where he made 
a very little money as an insurance agent and a very little 
more as a conveyancer and abstracter. The most depend- 
able part of his income was the two hundred and fifty 
dollars a year that he earned as township collector 
of taxes. He was often in debt for small sums, too, as 
she knew; but that seemed to trouble him as little as 
anything else. 

It was.an old, dreary story to her—how her father and 
Uncle Charley, who had married sisters, had left eastern 
New York with considerable money and had come too far 
west, where the rain was uncertain. They had bought too 
much land. As far back as she could remember they were 
always trying to pay something to Banker Bostwick or else 
turning over some property to him. Her father had said 
that three per cent. a month, the banker’s regular rate, was 
a hard game to beat. Yet, up to the last, he had kept on 
trying it. Uncle Charley was different. She remembered 
what he had said when she proposed going back to the 
country they had come from. He had drawn aring with his 
fork on the red and white checked tablecloth, smiling, and 
said: ‘‘Life’s just a circle.” She was musing over that 
when she heard Johnny at the foot of the stairs: 

“Uncle Charley’s coming, Emma!”’ 

It was suppertime. She hastily put up the sword and 
ran down to prepare the meal, entering the kitchen as 
Varney plodded tranquilly in. 


‘I’m going, Uncle Charley!’’ She flashed it out at him, 
breathlessly, aglow. ‘‘Mr. Barnett saysto come. I got the 
letter to-day.” 

He hung his well-worn straw hat on a nail. 

“Well, that’s good, Emma,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘I 
guess it’s a good chance for you. Frank Barnett’s got 
rich, I hear.’’ He was pulling up his sleeves and going over 
to the kitchen sink. ‘‘He was a brisk sort of youngster.” 

He filled the tin wash-basin with cold water. As he 
stooped to wash, the frayed, baggy trousers pulled up, ex- 
posing a hand’s breadth of cotton sock above the rusty 
cowhide shoes. 

“Barnett’s got rich, I hear,’ he repeated cheerfully, 
rumpling hair and beard as he polished his face with the 
towel. ‘‘Hetook over the old grist mill that your father and 
I didn’t see any use running any longer, and he made it into 
a paper mill. Your father and I thought it was a great 
chance to get away from the old hills and come out to this 
new country.’’ He laughed good-naturedly as he combed 
the scanty gray beard. ‘‘I guess it would have been, too, 
if it hadn’t been for the drought and hail and other things— 
and the three per cent. a month. Brother Bostwick ate 
us up.” 

Uncle Charley was not usually so loquacious, and the 
commonplace talk, like the commonplace things he did — 
washing and brushing his beard and absent-mindedly hang- 
ing the towel over his old hat—subtly wounded the girl who 
was aflame with the great idea of going away. 

‘He takes it coolly enough,” she thought, and went 
silently about her work of preparing supper over the 
gasoline stove. 

Varney was perfectly aware of her secret impatience with 
him. They were very good friends; but he felt that his 
bread was not exactly sweet to her. He had small resent- 
ment: it was natural for youth to seekitsown. Yet in the 
year and a half that she had been in his house she had often 
troubled him by a likeness to one that was gone—her 
mother having been his wife’s sister. He understood that 
her young eyes could never see in his dull, aging lineaments 


the youth with a soft, curly beard, fresh from the great - 


scenes of the war, bending over one that looked like her. 
“Tf the girl but knew,” he thought with a sharp pain. 

Her voice cut decisively through his revery: ‘‘Of course 
I shall want to draw my money to-morrow.” 

This was her little fortune, the four hundred dollars that 
her mother had inherited and kept for her, handing it on to 
her father, who, some weeks before he died, had given it to 
her. He had shown her the money—in a heavy little sack, 
all in gold, that he had kept in the house as though it were 
different from other money. She, too, had kept it in the 
house. Then, nearly a year before, Mr. Bostwick, who 
seemed someway to know about it, had called her into the 
bank and explained how unsafe it was to have the money 
in the house, and offered to pay her interest on it. Uncle 
Charley was away from town that day on his tax-collecting. 
But it had seemed hardly necessary in any event to take the 
advice of one who was so unsuccessful in managing his own 
affairs. So she had carried the money to Bostwick. 

She thought Uncle Charley was displeased—no doubt 
because she had not asked his consent. It was a subject 
that they had said very little about. The small empty sack 
in her bureau had troubled her from time to time, but every- 
body said Bostwick’s bank was sound, and it was her own 
money to do as she pleased with. She spoke now decisively. 

Varney looked over at her a moment. There 
seemed almost to be anger, at least a kind of rejec- 
tion, in his level glance. ‘‘ You let it alone, Emma,” 
he answered dryly. ‘‘I'll get the money for you.” 

She colored, for there was something both per- 
emptory and satirical in his tone. 

“Tl get it for you, my girl,”’ he repeated quietly 
and kindly, as though to take away the sting. 

For after the first flash of scorn his heart was 
humble. He thought: ‘‘Why should I blame her, 
any more than the other one, if she puts a trial of life 
or death upon me? It is their way.” 

“Tl see Bostwick to-morrow,” he said again 
mildly. There seemed an obscure meaning in the 
words, and for an instant she subtly felt the presence 
of something big and protecting. Yet how could 
there be anything obscure about simply drawing her 
money out of the bank? 


i 

M® BOSTWICK’S bank was very economically 

conducted. Usually the banker opened it in 
person about eight o’clock, first sprinkling the floor 
from a tin watering-pot and sweeping it; then dust- 
ing the counter and desk, unlocking the big safe and 
taking out the two account-books, the fat wallet full 
of notes, a small handful of currency for the cash- 


drawer, and a heavy brass tray with slots in it that fe 


held silver coins and had a hollow at the side where 
some gold was always displayed. 

Sometimes, if the banker’s affairs took him into the 
country, he simply locked the door and tacked up a 
sign saying when he would return. Occasionally, 
however, he called in Sam Spratt, the postmaster’s 
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son, to run the bank—with limitations. That is, § 
would take in all the money that was offered, but pay « 
none. Often, also, Bostwick had Sam in to post up- 
books and do like odd jobs. Sam’s services were che 

Varney, sitting by the window of his cobwebby off 
watched the bank, and saw Sam go in almost as soon 
door opened. Then, about ten o’clock, the banker’s gs; 
bar buggy drove up from the stable and Bostwick wi 
away in it, leaving Sam in charge. 

So Varney waited. His business was not with an und 
ling. At noon Bostwick had not come back. ji 

Varney went over to the midday dinner with his 
leisurely air. It proved a very silent meal. 

In the night and all the forenoon that obscure mea 
that had seemed to lie in his simple words had ha 
Emma’s mind. 

The family had certainly been unfortunate in mor 
matters. One thing after another had been swallowed 1 
She saw her gold disappear in the stream in some inex 
cable way. She reproached herself for having let it o 
her hands. And then—its recovery seemed to depend 
Uncle Charley, and how could his lax fingers recover 
thing? So much depended upon her having the mon 
now. In heranxiety she blamed him. She waited, f 
ishly, through the morning, and caught her breath wh 
at last she saw him coming. But he merely hung up 
hat and went to the sink. She was too proud and hur 
question him. She would go herself. 

She waited through the meal; but he did not offer a 
about the money. When she saw him leave the house s 
felt a conviction that the money was lost. He had losti 
some inexplicable way, and put off telling her. She wi 
go herself. 

Yet she waited. To go would be like putting an op 
affront upon him, and if he did not bring it, that was sim; 
because it was lost. 

Meanwhile Varney sat by the dingy window, watch 
the bank. Bostwick returned about three o’clock, 
soon after Sam Spratt left, so the banker was alone. — 

“This is the time,” said Varney’s heart, and he aro 
in the full habit of his courage. There was a sombre glow 
the depths of his eyes; but he wasnot armed. There wor 
be time for that later. 

Mr. Bostwick, well content with his day’s work—for 
sale of the chattels that he had foreclosed on had paid 
out—was affectionately putting his gold in neat little s 
of a hundred dollars each when Varney entered. 
banker glanced up, smiling blandly. ia 

He had a constant habit of beaming, and his san 
complexion gave it a peculiar sultriness. He was smoot 
shaven, but the roots of his red beard showed faintly unc 
the skin of his fat cheeks, continuing the color scheme th 
was formed by the fringe of red hair around his pink h 

The counter of varnished pine, topped by a wire ne 
that divided the little banking-room, was continued, at 
farther end, in a flap which, being raised, gave ingress t¢ 
the space behind. Varney walked to the flap, lifted it 
entered. 

A kind of dubious pause came upon the banker. — 
fingers stopped piling the gold and he elevated his sandy _ 
eyebrows questioningly; but before he had really made 
his mind Varney was at his side. 

He looked into the banker’s eyes and put his hand on 
banker’s wrist, lifting the fond fingers away from the 


ores. 
‘ 
ret 


His Fingers Stopped 
Piling the Gold 
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I came for the girl’s money,” he said. 


t. 
“T’}l send you her receipt for it,” he said, again looking 
the banker’s eyes. 
7." the paralysis that crippled him the banker felt an 
redulous rage, as though he were being victimized by 
‘ome impossible trick. 
- I say—look here—by George!” he stammered. 
_ Varney merely looked at him and walked to the flap and 


_ “You don’t need to send any receipt!’ Bostwick man- 
wed to blurt out, as Varney reached the door; but the 
epositor went out without looking around; and in a 
noment the paralysis lightened and let the rage boil up. 
“Old bum! Old dead beat! Hold me up! Hold me 
phe he stammered, raising his voice as he recovered it. 
+ seemed that even the counter and desk which he was 
iddressing must abhor the outrage. ‘‘Olddead beat! Old 
| m! Thesecond time!” Tears trickled down his quiver- 
ng cheeks. “I’llshowhim! I’llshow him a thing or two!” 
‘ uw 
[D\MMA sat idly at the window in the front room watching 
‘LU the thin veil of dust drift by the squat shoulders and 
lingy cupola of the courthouse. That typified Centralia, 
and something was asking her whether it could be possible 
that the mean, dead little hamlet 
still had some power within itself, 
some irresistible principle of its 
inertia which would hold her fast. 
She could not go without money, 
and if she missed this chance with 
Mr. Barnett, how long might she 
have to wait to another? 

| Her contempt for what held her 
spurred her resolution. Centralia 
could not keep her! With a kind 
of bitter determination, she re- 
shaped her purpose, heating it with 
her scorn, hammering it with her 
jwill. She would work. She could 
probably get a little typewriting 
to do at the courthouse now and 
‘then. Perhaps Mrs. Matthews 
‘could get her some shorthand 
vassignments near by. By little 
and little she would earn and save 
‘the money to go. She thought of 
‘the sword and her will uplifted. 
Yes! She would go! 

| ‘Her thought was so vital that 
‘she started a little at the opening 
jof the door, as though some one 
‘might catch her visibly in its pres- 
ence. 

Tt was only Uncle Charley. He 
‘came in, round-shouldered and 
‘leisurely as usual; approached, 
| and poured the money into her lap. 
| Her breath stopped. She couid 
q is it——” 


scarcely form the words: ‘‘Is it— 
_ Varney nodded, smiling a little, 
his old straw hat pushed back on his 
| head. ‘‘It’s your money, Emma.” 
_ She touched a large coin, lifted 
it, and the weight sent a prickling 
along her nerves. She could think 
of nothing to say. 
| Be thought I’d fetch it over to 
you,” said Varney, his hands fall- 
ing rather limp at his side. Of 
| course, she was not thinking of him 
atall. It was natural enough. ‘‘I guess it’s all there,” 
he added, and walked away. 
It was only when he was at the door that the girl realized 
him. The aging, shabby, round-shouldered figure going 
| out moved her. A surge of inexplicable remorse came up 
in her heart. She wished to run to him; to throw her arm 
| about him. But, of course, he had merely brought over 
her money and was now going back to his office. It was all 
| commonplace enough. Her impulse faded, and the mo- 
_ Ment after she was left alone the miracle of the gold returned 
upon her. 
Her hands trembled slightly as she laid them on the heap 
and slowly ran her thrilling fingers through it, fascinated. 
| It was hers—her hope come true, her opportunity. She 

told the coins over, one by one, with eyes that saw nothing 
Ise; her gold, heavy, opulent, magical, with the suave 
might to open that door against which she beat! She loved 
ch, beautiful coins and loved herself for them. It was 
erm ther’s gold, too, and her mother’s mother’s, treasured 
_forher. She felt herself lifted up, invested with dignity and 
power. The gold crowned her. Centralia, Uncle Charley, 
all the commonplace things, fell away from her height. 
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“Emma! Can Ihave some bread and butter?”’ Johnny’s 
voice piped at the kitchen door. 

It comforted her, someway, that his want was so small 
and vulgar. 

“Yes,”’ she called, and began, quite hastily, putting the 
gold on the floor. Then she stopped with a sudden shame, 
for he was already at the door, looking at her. 

He came across to her chair, almost timidly, with wide 
eyes, and looked a moment at the glittering heap in her lap. 

“Tt’s your money, ain’t it?” he said. 

““Yes,’’ she replied. 

““Gee, they’re pretty!’’ he murmured, and picked up a 
coin. ‘‘How much is this one?” 

“That’s twenty dollars.” 

““As much as that?’’ He picked up another, turned it 
over and read the inscription. ‘‘This is ten dollars.” He 
turned the coins quite idly in his small fingers. ‘‘I guess I 
never saw as much money as that.’”’ He seemed to be talk- 
ing to himself. 

She wished to give him the coin he held; tosay: ‘‘ You 
keep that one, Johnny.’ But with the heap in her lap that 
would be too stingy. 

“Tguess—my mother didn’t have any,” hesaid. He was 
not looking at her, yet it seemed half a question. 

Many times, when he was younger, she had held him in 
her arms and rocked him to sleep, feeling his heavy little 
head against her breast. Now, of course, he was bigger, 
and she had worked all she could with her shorthand and 
typewriting. She wished, again, to take him in her arms; 


but someway the whole structure of her victory seemed 
imperiled. And it was a simple and proper thing for her to 
have her own money. 

“‘T’ll get you the bread and butter,” she said hastily; and 
rapidly put aside the money. 

He took the bread and butter simply. Presently she 
peered from the kitchen window and saw him sitting on the 
back stoop, alone. From the droop of his shoulders and the 
slow, mechanical way he ate she understood that he, too, 
was musing, with a perplexed heart, over the problems of 
his life, just as she mused. The solitary figure looked very 
small. 

It tarnished the glory of the gold; yet she had done 
nothing wrong. In fact, what she did was just and neces- 
sary. It was her money from her mother. Although she 
was young she had worked hard and persistently at her 
shorthand and typewriting and certain studies that Mrs. 
Matthews had recommended, denying herself pleasures. 
And all from a worthy ambition. She had kept her will 
straight and bright. 

She took the gold up to her room and stood a while at the 
bureau, her figure oddly lax, her mind mysteriously baffled 
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and uncertain. She was not thinking exactly, but groping 
against something vague. Annetta’s photograph laughed 
up at her. Annetta knew the secret of asserting one’s self 
by the right of beauty and one’s impulse for a larger flight. 
It seemed almost that she was telling the secret now in that 
gay smile. Emma put the money into the sack and defi- 
nitely dropped that into the bureau and locked the drawer. 
It was hers. 

At that time Varney sat in his office, his smewy hands 
folded in his lap, waiting. Butnochallengecame. The hot 
afternoon wore tranquilly away until the elongated shadow 
of the courthouse cupola, with half its window-panes 
broken, lay in the dust of the street before the drug store, 
and the west glowed. Apparently Bostwick elected to wait. 

Closing the office was a mere matter of walking out and 
turning the key in the door. This Varney did. He was 
aware, as when he started for the bank, of the heavy re- 
volver that had{been the only insignia of his office when he 
served two terms as sheriff in the early days and which had 
long lain untouched in the desk. But that was for the last 
resort. As he walked home his rusty alpaca jacket flapped 
over empty pockets. 

Emma greeted him gayly. ‘I’ve begun my packing,” 
she said. That had revitalized the triumph for her and her 
mind glowed. She knew the steel was in her will, but she 
did not care. 

He understood that, in her triumph, she was scarcely 
thinking of him. 

“Been a warm day for the first week in September,’’ he 
observed as he pulled up his 
sleeves. 

After supper he went out on the 
back steps to smoke his pipe as 
usual. The lonely gray shadows 
gathered upon his heart; but he 
accepted them simply. They 
belonged to him. There was steel 
in his will, too, but of a deadlier 
temper than hers. Johnny came 
out and sat silently beside him, and 
he laid his hand comfortingly on 
the lad’s thin knee, comprehending 
that the brave little man also felt 
the gray shadows. They were com- 
monly a wordless pair. Emma 
noticed them sitting there. 

It was dusk when Varney came 
in and she was standing by the 
door. Abruptly, all unexpectedly 
to both of them, she slipped an arm 
around him and lightly kissed his 
bearded cheek as he stooped to 
reach the latch. 

She had not purposed it at all. 
For a moment they stood strangely 
embarrassed; but she recovered 
first. 

‘For my board and lodging,’’ she 
said gayly, and passed out. 

She wondered why she had done 
it, yet was glad. There were no 
blood ties between them. In 
Annetta’s time he had been almost 
a stranger to their house; so that 
words and acts of affection were 
not common to them. 

Varney stepped into the kitchen 
and slowly, almost wonderingly, 
put his hand to his cheek. It had 
been long since a woman’s kiss, 
even as light as this, had fallen 
upon his face. It came to him that 
the last time it had happened it 
pledged him to what the next day 
might require him to fulfill. 

“Well, for board and lodging, 
my dear,’ he thought quaintly; and he felt ‘arms in his 
hands. 

The morning, however, began as tranquilly as the day 
before had ended, and it was not until ten o’clock that 
Varney, waiting in the shabby office, heard from Bostwick. 
He was not puzzled by the delay. Like a good soldier, he 
had counted upon the effectiveness of a surprise the day 
before; but he rather expected that Bostwick would get 
around to make a counter-move in time. He knew the 
banker’s long, persistent will. 

At ten o’clock the county treasurer came lumbering up 
the narrow stairs. Mr. Handy looked grave as he crossed 
the cobwebby office and took the chair by the unkempt 
desk. 

“Charley, Bostwick won’t pay this check,” he said. In 
one large, sweating hand he held the check whereby Varney, 
as township collector of taxes, had turned over to the su- 
perior officer, as required by law, the public funds then on 
deposit in the bank to his credit. The amount was three 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars. ‘‘He says, Charley, that 
you drew out the money yesterday and carried it away 
with you.”” The county treasurer worried the tuft of gray 
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whisker below his nether lip, 
frowning heavily. His words 
amounted, of course, to a 
charge of defalcation, and 
the county treasurer showed 
what he thought of it by 
growling wrathfully: “‘Dog- 
gone old dough-face!”” Yet 
he looked worried, for he 
knew how difficult it was, 
sometimes, for simple, peace- 
able men to deal with 
unctuous Mr. Bostwick. 

It was clear enough to 
Varney. Bostwick had 
charged to his account as 
township collector the 
money that he had taken for 
Emma. He had not thought 
of that course. 

“Well—I guess we know 
each other, John,’”’ he said 
simply. Heplucked thought- 
fully at his beard. ‘‘There’s 
an old account between me 
and Bostwick. It appears he 
wants it settled. I’m ready.” 
He dropped his hand to the 
desk, looked at his friend, 
and added: ‘‘It’s the kind of 
account between men that 
they don’t settle in court.” 

The county treasurer 
softly cleared his throat and lowered his glance, unhappy 
and perplexed. 

There had been a time in the new country when Justice 
held a simpler scale, and it had seemed right to them that if 
a man touched certain things that were another’s he might 
be required to answer in the oldest and simplest way known 
to men. That time was past. They were old, and civic 
creatures, living in a civil state. 

““Charley—I don’t like it.” Mr. Handy paused, frown- 
ing and unhappy, his troubled eyes searching his friend’s 
face. It was easy to object—yet there sat Varney; one who 
had never been quarrelsome in any case, nor, in certain 
cases, had ever given ground. It drifted through the county 
treasurer’s disturbed mind how the four riotous cowboys 
had come to “‘shoot up” the courthouse, not liking a sen- 
tence passed on one of their friends, and the sheriff, lean and 
rather round-shouldered even then, had stood in the door, 
a hand in his coat pocket, and told them they must not 
come up the steps, and they had not come. They were 
simple men. That a man must fight if he had the cause 
seemed the first fact of manhood. 

“T don’t like it, Charley,” Mr. Handy muttered again, 
looking down. 

“Well, I don’t like it myself, John,’’ Varney replied. He 
understood his friend’s reluctance and the honest affection 
that went with it. His mind drifted a moment, and in that 
moment the swift, soft fall of a girl’s kiss upon his cheek 
came back to him. His hand closed mechanically as he 
stared down at thedesk. ‘‘Something’s happened !’’—he 
vaguely uttered the thought, referring to the kiss. 

It was one of the quarter-minutes in which Fate thrusts 
the balance before a man’s face and he must choose. He 
touched Handy’s knee. 

“John, you and Ed Toller are both on my bond,” he said 
in a voice as though he were telling a secret. ‘‘We’ll 
get Ed and go over to the bank and lay the case before 
Bostwick. Maybe he’ll be decent. If he won’t’’—he 
paused and nodded—‘‘you’ll know whether I had good 
cause.” 

“We'll go,” said the county treasurer, and as they stood 
up he put his hand on his friend’s shoulder. ‘‘I’m mighty 
peaceable, Charley; but you know there’s things I wouldn’t 
ask any man to do.” 
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IV 
A Beer three aging men—the county treasurer, the justice 
of the peace and the collector of taxes, all ridiculously 
dressed —went to the bank together. 

Mr. Bostwick was not beaming much that morning. On 
the contrary, he eyed them coldly. Sam Spratt was behind 
the counter with him, looking important. 

Handy spoke courteously: ‘‘ We'd like to see you, Mr. 
Bostwick’’—and led the way down the counter. 

Such an invitation from the largest depositor could not be 
refused, and, from his side of the counter, the banker en- 
tered the little back parlor as they stepped in from their 
side. All four silently took seats. Handy and Toller laid 
their hats on the table as though they were in court. These 
pacific signs cheered Mr. Bostwick. 

‘We came over with Charley to see if we couldn’t get 
this thing straightened up,” said the county treasurer. 

Then Bostwick recalled that they were Varney’s bonds- 
men, and naturally attributed their presence to prudent 
and interested motives. This further cheered him. He 
raised his sandy eyebrows and beamed. 


“Varney took the money. Can’t pay 
checks without money, you know,” he said 
genially. ‘‘ Let him fetch back the money 
and I’ll pay the check.”’ He even laughed 
with a little gurgle. 

Varney spoke up quietly: ‘‘ The money 
that I took belonged to Emma Stratton. 
It was hers from her mother. Bostwick 
got her to deposit it with him one day 
when I was out of town. I knew what he 
meant, for I knew he was a thief.”’ 

“Oh, I am, am I?”’ the banker bawled. 
“Well, I'll show you what you are before 
I get through with you. I'll have you in 
jail if you don’t bring that money back 
here!”’ 

Varney’s calm insult galled an old, in- 
tolerable wound, and set that incredulous 
rage to boiling again. For twice this mere 
tramp had thrust the edge of a sword 
against his face and his soul had mysteri- 
ously, inexplicably collapsed. 

‘‘The money was the girl’s, and you in- 
tended to take it,’ Varney replied, as 
quietly as before. 

‘Well, I'll show you it wasn’t hers!”’ 
Bostwick smote the table with his fist. 
In the bottom of his heart he still feared 
that thrust of the sword which had pricked 
him like a blown-up bladder; and he blus- 
tered all the more, striving consciously, 
and with rage, to keep himself inflated. 
“T’ll show younow!”’ His voice was loud 
enough to be heard across the street. “‘I don’t care 
whether the money came from her mother or grandmother 
or great-grandmother. There wasn’t any will or anything 
else. The money was, and is now, a part of Tom Stratton’s 
estate, and I’ve got a valid claim against that estate.” 

It was what Varney wished to hear him affirm. He said: 
“Consisting of a note payable to Paul Devere.” 

Bostwick considered an instant and replied defiantly: 
“Well, what of that?” 

‘TJ guess you remember the man that called himself Paul 
Devere,”’ said Varney slowly, looking at Handy and Toller, 
then down at his folded hands. ‘‘His business was swin- 
dling women. He went over the country selling ’em pack- 
ages of shoddy cloth and furbelows and so on that wasn’t 
any good. He preferred to catch ’em alone when their men 
folks wasn’t around, and he’d take their notes if their hus- 
bands had property. I suppose he found a good many 
husbands would pay rather than have it be found their 
wives had been so silly as to be swindled by a pretty young 
man, or the wives themselves would raise some money and 
pay rather than have their husbands find out what fools 
they’d been. It was really just blackmailing, with Paul 
Devere’s cute little mustache and blue eyes stock-in-trade. 
It wasn’t much—fifty dollars here and seventy-five there; 
and the man selling the notes for half their face to some 
money-lender and skipping out. 

“T don’t know’s I’ve got any right to say that the man 
found asmarter rascal, because I can’t prove it on Bostwick. 
Only the man himself was a fool, and there was a man that 
knew—something; knew about a foolish, discontented 
woman whose husband was supposed, at that time, to have 
considerable property. Anyway, 
Paul Devere got acquainted with 
this foolish woman, and then there 
was a fine lot of hocus-pocus about 
an option on a gold mine and a 
note that she was to sign with her 
own name and her husband’s name 
that was to be used as collateral 
security for a while and then 
returned—with the profits on the 
gold mine deal.” 

“Oh, go ahead! Go ahead!” 
Mr. Bostwick exclaimed, jeering, as 
Varney paused. 

“She signed the note,” said 
Varney, ‘‘and then she realized 
what she’d done—betraying her 
good husband’s trust that way and 
compromising herself. She came 
straight to me, frightened and re- 
pentant, and asked me to help her. 
I told her I'd get back the note, and 
I meant to. It happened that a 
couple of young farmers had found 
out about their wives being swin- 
dled —one out of her egg and butter 
money; the other with anote—and 
they’d inquired around and uncov- 
ered some more of Mr. Devere’s 
work; so a delegation came to town 
to find the young man. Two or 
three quick-tempered ones brought 
their shotguns. Devere got word 
and ran out of the hotel like a 
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scared rabbit, and fell down. Tom Stratton was the 1 
that picked him up, scared out of his wits So Tom 
of pity and contempt, ran him home and hitched up 
drove out of town with him. That was how I happen | 
misshim. Asit turns out he didn’t have the note, an 
Bostwick’s got it.” ‘3 

““And means to keep it,’’ said the banker. _ i | 

Without regarding him, Varney went on in a low voie | 
“IT know it’s a poor kind of story, common as mud —jus bar 
ordinary swindle; and that’s why it’s all the more bi 
on me. I’d been sort of an enemy of that woman. — 
Stratton and I married sisters, you know, and I eo 
like the idea of his marrying again. Annetta was mij 
pretty, too, like a picture of a woods I saw once that mad 
you think if you got in there you'd be happy foreve 
don’t know as you can understand it, or as I can altoge 
understand it myself: but it’s true that her looking i 
sirable made a kind of jealousy or envy in me—not a 
her so much as about what you might call beauty in 
eral—so it was all the easier to regard her asa sort of en 

““T saw this fellow Devere around her and I didn’ | 
anything. I started to Tom’s house one evening | 
saw the two standing by a corner of the porch talking! 
and I just walked on. You see, there was sort 
chunk of grit in my soul and it said: ‘Let the lit 
go!’ She was the kind of woman to understand 
a thing right away. She knew I was sort of tauntin 
her and it just egged her on. When she realized \ 
she’d done about the note she came straight to me. 
instinct was true, you see, for I was a kind of partner 
She was mightily frightened. She said to me: ‘Y, 
been judging me; judge me now when I want to be saved. | 
And I said to her: ‘Rest easy. That note will 
trouble you!’” 

In the pause Mr. Handy softly cleared histhroat. V: 
laid his hands on the table, laxly, palms up. ‘“‘I ha 
had a weapon in my hands since I was required to as sheriff | 
but I took one that night. Wesay it ain’t right, and I don’ 
think it is right unless you’re driven to it; but if you 
born with it in you——*’ = | 

He passed his hand over his brow. ‘‘I remember,” h 
went on, ‘‘one day on the way to Chattanooga. The 
had been holding a little stone church and pepperin 
pretty lively and we’d peppered back. Then our fel 
brought up a cannon to knock the church to pieces. [ 
firing stopped and, someway, it was mighty nasty | 
they were loading the piece. All of asudden the little churel 
looked very still. It came to me that there hadn’t been an 
firing from it for a minute or two before we stopped, 
everybody might be dead or wounded inside and 
mangled for nothing. They had the piece loaded, and 
sudden I shouted to ’em to wait, and ran and jumped int) 
the window of the church. i 

“Probably anybody would justify that. The min 
decided to do it, I felt as though my soul had be 
cleaned up and was free. Well, when I told Ann 
that I’d get her note, and was ready to do whatever 
necessary, I felt just the same way. There was the poo! 
hurt creature, you see, and all the meanness of my hay 
been a kind of enemy to her and stood by sneering, and m:| 
friend Tom, and hisnasty, doglike business of taking advan) 
tage of her and swindling her—and it all passed away v 
I started out for the note. I felt light-hearted and 
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XII— FROM THE BEDSIDE 
EXT morning when I saw the 
weltering sky I resigned myself 
4 NX toa day of dullness; yet before 
itsend I had caught a brightnew glimpse 
of John Mayrant’s abilities, and also had 
come, through tribulation, to a further 
understanding of the South; so that I 
do not, to-day, regret the tribulation. 
‘As the rain disappointed me of two out- 
door expeditions, to which I had been 
for some little while looking forward, I 
dedicated most of my long morning to 
a sadly neglected correspondence, and 
trusted that the expeditions, as soon as 
the next fine weather visited Kings Port, 
would still be in store for me. Not 
only everybody in town here, but Aunt 
‘Carola up in the North also, had assured 
me that to miss the sight of Live Oaks 
when the azaleas in the gardens of that 
country seat were in flower would be to 
lose one of the rarest and most beautiful 
i aiiaas which could be seen anywhere; 
and so I looked out of my window at 
the furious storm, hoping that it might 
not strip the bushes at Live Oaks of 
their bloom, which recent tourists at 
Mrs. Trevise’s had described as drawing 
_near the zenith of its luxuriance. The 
other excursion to Udolpho with John 
_ Mayrant was notso likely to fall through. 
_Udolpho was a sort of hunting lodge or 
country club, near Tern Creek and an old 
colonial church, so old that it bore the 
royal arms upon a shield still preserved 
as a sign of its colonial origin. A note 
from Mayrant, received at breakfast, 
/informed me that the rain would take all 
|pleasure from such an excursion, and 
that he should seize the earliest oppor- 
) tunity the weather might afford to hold 
me tomy promise. The wet gale, even 
as I sat writing, was beating down some 
‘of the full-blown flowers in the garden 
next Mrs. Trevise’s house, and as the 
morning wore on I watched the paths 
grow more strewn with broken twigs and 
| leaves. 

I filled my correspondence with ac- 
counts of Daddy Ben and his grandson, 
the carpenter, doubtless from some pride 
/in my part in that, but also because it 
had become, through thinking it over, 
even more interesting to-day than it had 
been at the moment of its occurrence; 
and in replying to a sort of postscript of Aunt Carola’s in 
| which she hurriedly wrote that she had forgotten to say she 
_had heard the La Heu family in South Carolina was related 
_tothe Bombos, and should be obliged to me if I would make 

inquiries about this. I told her that it would be easy, and 

then described to her the Teuton, plying his “antiquity”’ 
trade externally while internally cherishing his collected 
, skulls and nursing his scientific rage. All my letters were 
_the more abundant concerning these adventures of mine 
from my having kept entirely silent upon them at Mrs. 
i Trevise’s tea-table. I dreaded Juno when let loose upon 
} the negro question; and the fact that I was beginning to 
| understand her feelings did not at all make me wish to be 
/ deafened by them. Neither Juno, therefore, nor any of 

them, learned a word from me about the kettle-supporter 
incident. What I did take pains to inform the assembled 
company was my gratification that the report of Mr. 
Mayrant’s engagement being broken was unfounded; 
and this caused Juno to observe that in that case Miss 
Rieppe must have the most imperative reasons for uniting 
rself to such a young man. 
_ Unintimidated by the rain, this formidable creature 
had taken herself off to her nephew’s bedside almost imme- 
| diately after breakfast; and later in the day I, too, risked 
a drenching for the sake of ordering the packing-box that 
Ineeded. When I returned it was close on tea-time; I 
had seen Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael send out the hot coffee 
E  eeaae and I had found a negro carpenter whose 

veek it happily was to stay sober; and now I learned that, 
when tea should be finished, the poetess had in store for 
US, as a treat, her Ode. 

Vur evening meal was not plain sailing, even for the 
veteran navigation of Mrs. Trevise; Juno had returned 
from the bedside very plainly displeased (she was always 
candid even when silent) by something which had hap- 
pened there; and, before the joyful moment came when we 
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all learned what this was, a very gouty Boston lady who 
had arrived with her husband from Florida on her way 
North—and whose nature you will readily grasp when I 
tell you that we found ourselves speaking of the man as 
Mrs. Braintree’s husband and never as Mr. Braintree—this 
crippled lady, who was of a candor equal to Juno’s, em- 
barked upon a conversation with Juno that compelled 
Mrs. Trevise to tinkle her bell for Daphne after only two 
remarks had been exchanged. Juno, according to her 
custom, had remembered something objectionable that 
had been perpetrated in 1865 by the Northern vandals. 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Braintree to her husband in a 
capably clear voice, ‘““it was at Chambersburg, was it not, 
that the Southern vandals burned the house in which were 
your father’s title-deeds?”’ 

Edward, who, it appeared, had fought through the whole 
Civil War, and was in consequence perfectly good-humored 
and peaceable in his feelings upon that subject, replied 
hastily and amiably: “Oh, yes, yes! Why, I believe it 
was!” 

But this availed nothing; Juno bent her great height 
forward and addressed Mrs. Braintree. ‘This is the first 
time I have been told Southerners were vandals.” 

“You will never be able to say that again!’”’ replied Mrs. 
Braintree, 

After the bell and Daphne had stopped, the invaluable 
Briton addressed a genial generalization to us all: ‘‘I often 
think how truly awful your war would have been if the 
women had fought it, y’know, instead of the men.” 

“Quite so!” said the easy-going Edward. ‘‘Squaws! 
Mutilation! Yes!’’ and he laughed at his little joke, but 
he laughed alone. 

I turned to Juno. ‘Speaking of mutilation, I trust your 
nephew is better this evening.” 

I was rejoiced by receiving a glare in response. 
more joy was to come. 


But still 
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“An apology ought to help cure him a 
lot,’’ observed the Briton. 

Juno employed her policy of not hear- 
ing him. 

“Indeed, I trust that your nephew is 
in less pain,” said the poetess. 

Juno was willing to answer this. ‘‘The 
injuries, thank you, are the merest trifles 
—all that such a lightweight could in- 
flict.” And she shrugged her shoulders 
to indicate the futility of young John’s 
pugilism. 

“But,” the surprised Briton inter- 
posed, “I thought you said your nephew 
was too feeble to eat steak or hear 
poetry.” 

Juno could always handle her own 
contradictions—but she did raise her 
voice a little. ‘I fancy, sir, that Doctor 
Beaugarcon knows what he is talking 
about.” 

“Have they apologized yet?” inquired 
the male honeymooner from the up- 
country. 

““My nephew, sir, nobly consented to 
shake hands this afternoon. He did it 
entirely out of respect for Mr. Mayrant’s 
family, who coerced him into this tardy 
reparation, and who feel unable to recog- 
nize him since his treasonable attitude 
in the custom house.”’ 

“Must be fairly hard to coerce a chap 
you can’t recognize,’’ said the Briton. 

An et cetera now spoke to the honey- 
moon bride from the up-country: “I 
heard Doctor Beaugarcon say he was 
coming to visit you this evening.” 

“Yais,”’ assented the bride. ‘‘ Doctor 
Beaugarcon is my mother’s fourth 
cousin.’’ 

Juno now took—most unwisely, as it 
proved—a vindictive turn at me. ‘I 
knew that your friend, Mr. Mayrant, was 
intemperate,’ she began. 

I don’t think that Mrs. Trevise had 
any intention to ring for Daphne at this 
point—her curiosity was too lively; but 
Juno was going to risk no such interven- 
tion, and I saw her lay a precautionary 
hand heavily down over the bell. ‘‘But,”’ 
she continued, “‘I did not know that Mr. 
Mayrant was a gambler.” 

“Have you ever seen him intemper- 
ate?’ I asked. 

“That would be quite needless,”’ Juno 
returned. “And of the gambling I have 
ocular proof, since I found him, cards, counters and money, 
with my sick nephew. He had actually brought cards in 
his pocket.” 

“T suppose,’”’ said the Briton, ‘““your nephew was too 
sick to resist him.” 

The male honeymooner, with two of the et ceteras, made 
such unsteady demonstrations at this that Mrs. Trevise 
protracted our sitting no longer. She rose, and this meant 
rising for us all. 

A sense of regret and incompleteness filled me, and find- 
ing the Briton at my elbow as our company proceeded 
toward the sitting-room, I said: ‘‘Too bad!” 

His whisper was confident: ‘‘ We’ll get the rest of it out 
of her yet.” 

But the rest of it came without our connivance. 

In the sitting-room Doctor Beaugar¢on sat waiting, and 
at sight of Juno entering the door (she headed our irregular 
procession) he sprang up and lifted admiring hands. ‘‘Oh, 
why didn’t I have an aunt like you!” he exclaimed, and to 
Mrs. Trevise as she followed: ‘‘She pays her nephew’s 
poker debts.”’ 

“How much, cousin Tom?” asked the up-country bride. 

And the gay old doctor chuckled, as he kissed her: 
“Thirty dollars this afternoon, my darling.” 

At this the Briton dragged me behind a door in the hall, 
and there we danced together. 

“That Mayrant chap will do,’ he declared; and we 
composed ourselves for a proper entrance into the sitting- 
room, where the introductions had been made, and where 
Doctor Beaugargon and Mrs. Braintree’s husband had 
already fallen into war reminiscences, and were discovering 
with mutual amiability that they had fought against each 
other in a number of battles. 

‘“And you generally licked us,’ smiled the Union soldier. 

“‘Ah! don’t I know myself how it feels to run!”’ laughed 
the Confederate. ‘‘ Are you down at the club?” 
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But upon learning from the poetess that her ode was 
now to be read aloud, Doctor Beaugargon paid his fourth 
cousin’s daughter a brief, though affectionate, visit, lament- 
ing that a very ill patient should compel him to take him- 
self away so immediately, but promising her presently in 
his stead two visitors much more interesting. 

‘Miss Josephine St. Michael desires to call upon you,” 
he said, ‘‘and I fancy that her nephew will escort her.” 

“Tn all this rain?” said the bride. 

“Oh, it’s letting up, letting up! Good-night, Mistress 
Trevise. Good-night, sir; I am glad to have met you.” 
He shook hands with Mrs. Braintree’s husband. ‘‘We 
fellows,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘who fought in the war have had 
war enough.’’ And bidding the general company good- 
night, and kissing the bride again, he left us even as the 
poetess returned from her room with the manuscript. 

I soon wished that I had escaped with him, because I 
feared what Mrs. Braintree might say when the verses 
should be finished; and so, I think, did her husband. 
We should have taken the hint which tactful Doctor 
Beaugarcon had meant, I began to believe, to give us in 
that whispered remark of his. But it had been given too 
lightly, and so we sat and heard the Ode out. J am sure 
that the poetess, wrapped in the thoughts of her own com- 
position, had lost sight of all but the phrasing of her poem 
and the strong feelings which it not unmusically voiced; 
there is no other way to account for her being willing to 
read it in Mrs. Braintree’s presence. 

Whatever gayety had filled me when the Boston lady 
had clashed with Juno was now changed to deprecation 
and concern. Indeed, I myself felt almost as if I were being 
physically struck by the words, until mere bewilderment 
took possession of me; and after bewilderment a little, 
a very little, light, which, however, rapidly increased. We 
were the victors, we the North, and we had gone upon our 
way with songs and rejoicing—able to forget, because we 
were the victors. We had our victory; let the vanquished 
havetheirmemory. But here was the cry of the vanquished, 
coming after forty years. It was the time which at first 
bewildered me; Juno had seen the war, Juno’s bitterness I 
could comprehend, even if I could not comprehend her 
freedom in expressing it; but the poetess could not be more 
than a year or two older than I was; she had come after it 
was all over. Why should she prolong such meniories and 
feelings? But my light increased as I remembered she 
had not written this for us, and that if she had not seen the 
flames of war she had seen the ashes; for the ashes I had 
seen myself here in Kings Port, and had been overwhelmed 
by the sight, forty years later, more overwhelmed than I 
could possibly say to Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, or Mrs. 
Weguelin, or anybody. The strain of sitting and waiting 
for the end made my hands cold and my head hot, but 
nevertheless the light which had come enabled me to bend 
instantly to Mrs. Braintree and murmur: 

“Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.” 

But my petition could not move her. She had seen the 
flames of war; and so she said to her husband: 

“Edward, will you please help me upstairs?” 

And thus the lame, irreconcilable lady left the room with 
the assistance of her unhappy warrior, who must have 
suffered far more keenly than I did. 

This departure left us all in a constraint which was be- 
coming unbearable when the blessed doorbell rang and 
delivered us, and Miss Josephine St. Michael entered with 
John Mayrant. He wore a most curious expression; his 
eyes went searching about the room, and at length settled 
upon Juno with a light in them as impish as that which had 
flickered in my own mood before the Ode. 

To my surprise, Miss Josephine advanced and gave mea 
special and marked greeting. Before this she had always 
merely bowed to me; to-night she held out her hand. “Of 


course my visit is not to you; but I am very glad to find 
you here and to express the appreciation of several of us 
for your timely aid to Daddy Ben. He feels much shame 
in having said nothing to you himself.” 

And while I muttered those inevitable modest nothings 
which fit such occasions, Miss St. Michael recounted to the 
bride, whom she was ostensibly calling upon, and to the 
rest of our now once more harmonious circle, my adven- 
tures in the alleys of Africa. These loomed, even with Miss 
St. Michael’s perfectly quiet rendering of them, almost of 
heroic size, thanks, doubtless, to Daddy Ben’s tropical 
imagery when he first told the tale; and before they were 
over, Miss St. Michael’s marked recognition of me changed 
Juno’s feelings not to peace merely, but esteem; and from 
the questions which Juno now put to me you would never 
have dreamed of our recent unamiable relations. It was 
at Juno’s own request that I brought down from my 
chamber and displayed to them the kettle-supporter. 

I have said that Miss St. Michael’s visit was ostensibly to 
the bride; and that is because for some magnetic reason or 
other I felt diplomacy like an undercurrent passing among 
our chairs. Young John’s expression deepened, upon the 
entrance of Juno, to a devilishness which his polite manners 
veiled no better than a mosquito netting; and I believe 
that his Aunt, on account of the battle between their respec- 
tive nephews, had for family reasons deemed it advisable 
to pay, indirectly, under cover of the bride, a state visit to 
Juno; and I think that I saw Juno accepting it as a state 
visit, and that the two together, without using a word of 
spoken language, gave each other to understand that the 
recent deplorable circumstances were a closed incident. 
I think that his Aunt Josephine had desired young John to 
pay a visit likewise, and, to make sure of his speedy compli- 
ance, had brought him along with her—coerced him, as 
Juno would have said. He somewhat wore the look of 
having been ‘“‘coerced,’”’ and he contributed remarkably 
few observations to the talk. 

It was all harmonious, and decorous, and properly con- 
ducted, this state visit; yet even so, Juno and John 
exchanged at parting some verbal sweetmeats which 
rather stuck out from the smooth meringue of diplomacy. 

She contemplated his bruise. ‘‘ You are feeling stronger, 
I hope, than you have been lately? A bridegroom’s health 
should be good.” 

He thanked her. ‘‘I am feeling better to-night than for 
many weeks.” 

The rascal had the thirty dollars visibly bulging that 
moment in his pocket. I doubt if he had acquainted his 
Aunt with this episode, but she was certain to hear it soon; 
and when she did hear it I rather fancy that she wished to 
smile—as I completely smiled alone in my bed that night. 

But I did not go to sleep smiling; listening to the Ode 
for the Daughters of Dixie had been an ordeal too truly 
painful, because it disclosed live feelings which I had 
thought were dead, or rather, it disclosed that those feel- 
ings smoldered in the young as well as in the old. Doctor 
Beaugargon didn’t have them; he had fought them out, just 
as Mr. Braintree had fought them out; and Mrs. Braintree, 
like Juno, retained them, because she hadn’t fought them 
out; and John Mayrant didn’t 
have them, because he had been 
to other places; and I didn’t 
have them —never had had them 
in my life, because I came into 
the world when it was all over. 
Why, then—— Stop, I told my- 
self, growing very wakeful, and 
seeing in the darkness the light 
which had come tome; you have 
beheld the ashes, and even the 
sight has overwhelmed you; 
these others were born in the 
ashes, and have had ashes to 
sleep in and ashes toeat. This 
I said to myself; and Iremem- ~* 
bered that War hadn’t been all; 
that Reconstruction came in due 
season; and I thought of the 
“reconstructed” negro, as 
Daddy Ben had so ingeniously 
styled him. These white people, 
my race, had been set beneath  ‘' 
the reconstructed negro. Still, ds 
still, this did not justify the peep 
whole of it to me; my perfectly 
innocent generation seemed to 
be included in the unforgiving, 
unforgetting Ode. ‘‘Imust have 
it out with somebody,” I said. y 
And in time I fell asleep. 3. 


XIII—THE GIRL BEHIND 
THE COUNTER 
I WAS still thinking the Ode 
over as I dressed for break- 
fast, for which I was late, owing 
to my hair, which the changes 
in the weather had rendered 
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somewhat recalcitrant. Yes; decidedly I must have it ut 
with somebody. The weather was once more superb; anc 
in the garden beneath my window men were already one 
ing away the broken twigs and débris of the storm. Isay 
“already,” because it had not seemed to me to be the Kiy 
Port custom to remove débris, or anything, with speed, ] 
also had it in my mind to perform at lunch Aunt Carola’; 
commission, and learn if the family of La Heu were indeec 
of Royal descent through the Bombos. I intended to fing 
this out from the girl behind the counter, but the cours 
which our conversation took led me to forget about it, _ 
As soon as I entered the Exchange I planted m i 
front of the counter, in spite of the discouragement 1 
I too plainly perceived in her countenance; the unfz 
able impression which I had made upon her at our 
interview was still in force. 
I plunged into it at once. “I havea confession to make’ 
“You do me surprising honor.” 
“Oh, now, don’t begin like that! 
told a lie.” 
“‘T’m telling the truth now when I say that I do 
why an entire stranger should confess anything to me 
“Oh, my goodness! Well, I told you a lie, anyhow; 
great, successful, deplorable lie.”’ . 
She opened her mouth under the shock of it, and I ree 
to her unsparingly my deception; during this recital 
mouth gradually closed. - 
“Well, I declare, declare, declare!” she slowly 
deliciously breathed over the sum total; and she ¢ 
ered me at length, silently, before her words came again 
like a soft soliloquy. ‘I could never have believed it ix 
one who’’—here gayety flashed in her eyes suddenly—| 
“parts his back hair so rigidly. Oh, I beg your pardor 
for being personal!’ And her gayety broke in ripples 
Some habitual instinct moved me to turn to the looking 
glass. ‘‘Useless!’’ she cried; “‘you can’t see it inthat. Bu 
it’s perfectly splendid to-day.” . a | 
Nature had been kind to me in many ways—nay, prod 
igal; it is not every man who can perceive the humor in ; 
jest of which he is himself the subject. I laughed with her 
“T trust that I am forgiven,” I said. 2 | 
“Oh, yes, you are forgiven! Come out, General, 
give the gentleman your right paw, and tell him that 
forgiven —if only for the sake of Daddy Ben.” With t 
latter words she gave me a gracious nod of understand 
They were all thanking me for the kettle-supporter! $h 
probably knew also the tale of John Mayrant, the card 
and the bedside. 


I suppose you neve) 


The curly dog came out, and went through his part z | 
graciously. . 

“T can guess his last name,”’ I remarked. a 

“‘General’s? How? Oh, you’ve heard it! I don’ 
believe in you any more.” 4 

“That’s not a bit handsome, after my confession. Ne) 
I’m getting to understand South Carolina a little. Yor 
come from the ‘up-country,’ you call your dog General 
his name is General Hampton!” : 

Her laughter assented. ‘‘Tell me some more abou 
South Carolina,’ she added with her caressing insinu or 

“Well, to begin with A C - 

“Go sit down at your lunch-table firs! 
Aunt Josephine would never tolerate m_ 
encouraging gentlemen to talk to me ove 
the counter.” * 

I obediently. went back, and then r 
sumed: ‘‘ Well, what sort of people 2 
those who own the handsome garden | 
hind Mrs. Trevise’s!”’ 

“T don’t know them.” 

“Thank you; that’s all I wanted.” 

““What do you mean!”’ | 

““They’re new people? I could tell | : 
from the way you stuck your nose in th 
air, = | 

6c Sir! ” } 

“Oh, if you talk about my hair 
talk about your nose, I think! I suspec 
that they were ‘new people’ because 
cleaned up their garden immediately 
the storm this morning. Now, I'll te 
‘ something else : the whole South looks dow, 
\ on the whole North.” 


She made her voice kind. ‘‘Do “- 
C 


be 
it very much?” = | 
[joined in her mirth. “It makes life1 
\ worth living! But more than this, Sout 
ij Carolina looks down on the whole So 
\ “Not Virginia.” 
\ “Not? An ‘entire stranger,’ you kn 
“4 sometimes notices things which esea 
family eye—family likenesses in the ¢ 
dren, for instance.” 

“Never Virginia,” she persisted. ig 
“Very well, very well! Somehow you'V 
admitted the rest, however.” 

She began to smile. 


‘‘And next, Kings Port looks down | | 
‘all the rest of South Carolina.” 


“She now laughed outright. “An up-country girl will 
not deny that, anyhow!” 
“And finally, your aunts ——” 
. “My aunts are Kings Port.” 

“The whole of it?’ 

“Tf you mean the thirty thousand negroes 22 

No, there are other white people here—there goes your 
nose again!” 

_ “TJ will not have you so impudent, sir!’’ And suddenly 
upon this she became serious and gentle. “I thought that 
you understood them. Would you take them from their 
seclusion, too? It isall they have left—since you burned 
‘the rest in 1865.” 
_ Thadmade her say what I wanted !—that ‘‘you” was what 
\I wanted. Now I should presently have it out with her. 
But, for the moment, I did not disclaim the ‘‘you.”” I said: 
_ “The burning in 1865 was horrible, but it was war.” 
| “Tt was outrage.” 
| “Yes; the same kind as England’s, who burned Wash- 
ington in 1812, and whom you all so deeply admire.” 
_ She had no answer to this. But we trembled on the 
_yerge of areal quarrel. It was in her voice when she said: 
_ “7 think I interrupted you.” 
I pushed the risk one step nearer the verge, because of 
the words I wished finally to reach. ‘In 1812, when Eng- 
Jand burned our White House down, we did not sit in the 
ashes; we set about rebuilding.” 
_ And now she burst out. “That’s not fair, that’s per- 
feetly inexcusable! Did England then set loose on us a 
/pack of black savages and politicians to help us rebuild? 
‘Why, this very day I cannot walk on the other side of the 
river, I dare not venture off the New Bridge; and you who 
first beat us and then unleashed the blacks to riot in a new 
‘equality’ that they were no more fit for than so many 
apes, you sat back at ease in your victory and your prog- 
tess, having handed the vote to the negro as you might 
haye handed a kerosene lamp to a child of three, and let 
us crushed, breathless people cope with the chaos and de- 
struction that never came near you. Why, how can you 
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HEN I came 
yy down the sweep 
| YY of thestairsinto 


the rotunda, walking 
mostly on tiptoe, I 
couldn’t help hearing 
someonein theadjutant- 
general’s office blatting 
into a telephone like a merino ram, for the door 
was open and the office was at the foot of the 
stairs. About all he said was ‘‘ Hello!” occasion- 
ally leaving off the final o. I stopped about four 
| steps up the stairs and looked over the rail into 
| the office. It would have been queer if I hadn’t 
| felt a little curiosity under the circumstances. 

_ “What's the matter, Captain?’’ inquired the 
_ adjutant-general, coming out of his office. 

“His Excellency, the commander-in-chief, just 
called me, but something about this phone seems 
to be out of fix.” E 

__ He banged the receiver back upon the hook and 
hallooed for an orderly. As he shouted, he stepped 
to the door and saw me standing there on the 
stairs. He cuffed out a prompt salute and said: 

“T have been trying to answer your Excellency, 
but the phone doesn’t seem to work.” 
_ Then he came out two steps more and perceived 
that he had been saluting the Governor’s plug hat 
and sealskin overcoat. He recognized them all 
right, but he didn’t appear to know me. I guess 
he took me for a sneak thief by the way he glared. 

Well, as a matter of fact, it was a pretty singular 
position for a State Senator to be in—dodging 
| away in the night wearing the Governor’s clothes. 
_ “Who are you?” he asked, almighty curt. 
‘The adjutant-general came out into the rotunda 
| and stared too. 

“My name is Stearns,” said I, meek and mild; 
“and I’m in the State Senate.” 

_ The officer looked me over sharply and then 
whirled around to the a.-g. 

a The Governor ordered me to admit him, accom- 
panied by a friend. But he’s wearing off his 
_ Excellency’s coat and hat.” He tried to speak low, 

but I heard him. 

The two of ’em looked at me a while, and then 

| the a.-g. said: 
| “Tsuppose this is all right, Senator, but—well, 
| underthecircumstances—these being very peculiar 
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dare——”’ Once again, admirably, she pulled herself up 
as she had done when she spoke of the President. ‘I 
mustn’t!”’ she declared, half whispering, and then more 
clearly and calmly, ‘“‘I mustn’t.” And she shook her head 
as if shaking something off. ‘‘ Nor must you,”’ she finished, 
charmingly and quietly, with a smile. 

“IT will not,” I assured her. She was truly noble. 

“But I did think that you understood us,’’ she said 
pensively. 

“Miss La Heu, when you talked to me about the Presi- 
dent and the White House, I said that you were hard to 
answer. Do you remember?” 

“Perfectly. Isaid I was glad you found meso.” 

“You helped me to understand you then, and now I 
want to be helped to further understanding. Last night I 
heard the Ode forthe Daughters of Dixie. I had a bad time 
listening to that.” 

“Do you presume to criticise it? Do we criticise your 
Grand Army reunions, and your Marching Through 
Georgia, and your John Brown’s Body, and your Arling- 
ton Museum? Can we not be allowed to celebrate our 
heroes and our glories and sing our songs?” 

She had helped me already! Still, still, the something I 
was groping for, the something which had given me such 
pain during the Ode, remained undissolved, remained un- 
analyzed between us; I still had to have it out with her, 
and the point was that it had to be with her, and not simply 
with myself alone. We must thrash out together the way 
to an understanding; an agreement was not in the least 
necessary —we could agree to differ, for that matter, with 
perfect cordiality—but an understanding we must reach. 
And as I was thinking this my light.increased, and I saw 
clearly the ultimate thing which lay at the bottom of my 
own feeling, and which had been strangely confusing me all 
along. Thisdiscovery wasthe key to the whole remainder of 
my talk; I never let go of it. The first thing it opened for 
me was that Eliza La Heu didn’t understand me, which 
was quite natural, since I had only just this moment 
become clear to myself. 
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“Many of us,’”’ I began, ‘‘who have watched the soiling 
touch of politics make dirty one clean thing after another, 
would not be wholly desolated to learn that the Grand Army 
of the Republic had gone to another world to sing its songs 
and draw its pensions.” 

She looked astonished, and then she laughed. Down in 
the South here she was too far away to feel the vile uses to 
which present politics had turned past heroism. 

“But,” I continued, ‘‘we haven’t any Daughters of the 
Union banded together and handing it down.” 

“Tt?” she echoed. ‘‘ Well, if the deeds of your heroes 
are not a sacred trust to you, don’t invite us, please, to 
resemble you.” 

I waited for more, and a little more came. 

‘‘We consider Northerners foreigners, you know.” 

Again I felt that hurt which hearing the Ode had given 
me, but I now knew how I was going to take it, and where 
we were presently coming out; and I knew she didn’t mean 
quite all that—didn’t mean it every day, at least—and 
that my speech had driven her to saying it. 

“No, Miss La Heu; you don’t consider Northerners who 
understand you to be foreigners.” 

‘“We have never met any of that sort.’ 

(‘‘Yes,” I thought, ‘“‘but you really want to. Didn’t 
you say you hoped I was one? Away down deep there’s a 
ery of kinship in you; and that you don’t hear it, and that 
we don’t hear it, has been as much our fault as yours. I 
see that very well now, but I’m afraid to tell you so, yet.’’) 

What I said was: ‘‘We’re handing the ‘sacred trust’ 
down, I hope.” 

“T understood you to say you weren’t.” 

“I said we were not handing ‘it’ down.” 

I didn’t wonder that irritation again molded her reply. 
“You must excuse a daughter of Dixie if she finds the 
words of a son of the Union beyond her. We haven’t had 
so many advantages.” 

There she touched what I had thought over during my 
wakeful hours: the tale of the ashes, the desolate ashes! 

(Continued on Page 27 
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| __ PART TWO A Twenty-four-Hour Cross Section of Practical Politics, 
as Sawed Out by Senator Llewellyn Stearns 


times, you know, I’m 
going to ask you to be 
so kind as to step back 
to the Governor’s room 
with Captain Blake.” 

“T’m going home,” I 
said. But I didn’t have 
my old grit with me. I 
was walking off with 
some one else’s clothes, and I knew it, and they 
knew it, and it was no use—’twas the first time in 
my life I’d ever done a sneak thing, and my face 
went back on me. 

“T’m not stealing these, as you seem to think I 
am,” I blurted, shaking the plug hat at ’em with 
one hand and patting the coat with the other. 

“Of course not,” said the a.-g.; ‘‘that isn’t the 
idea at all—but you’d better step back with 
Captain Blake and have everything straightened 
out.” 

Well, now, I couldn’t be lugged back that fash- 
ion to face those three—you see that, don’t you? 

“Tama personal friend of Governor Southwick,” 
I said, pretty desperately. ‘‘I’m here by his invi- 
tation, and if he has allowed me to use his clothes 
to go away in, that’s our own affair. What you 
are insinuating by stopping me is an insult to an 
honest man who is minding his own business.”’ 

Now that adjutant-general was one of those 
“fussy,” cocky, important, “‘hum-ah-hum!” old 
fellows. You’ve seen ’em! Having quite an eye 
for men and their minds myself, I saw that he was 
all the time swelling gradually with some sort of 
an inside prompting, like a hop-toad under a cab- 
bage leaf. Thinks I, ’ll get a vent into your 
vanity. There are others besides you! 

“‘T went to school with Sterl Southwick,’ I blus- - 
tered. ‘‘We’re like brothers. This matter of these 
clothes is a personal matter entirely —it’s between 
ourselves—and I’m going out of this State House 
with them—and I’mgoing now! He’s the Governor 
of this State, and when he tells me i 

But the swelling under the a.-g.’s string of war 
medals didn’t go down. Itincreased. In another 
minute I had taken another degree in practical 
politics. 

‘‘Excuse me, Senator! He was the Governor,” 
said the a.-g., his white tufts of whisker sticking 
out further on his cheeks as he talked and swelled. 
“Will you kindly glance at the rotunda clock?” 
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It marked eighteen minutes past mid- 
night. 

“You should understand that the term 
of Governor Southwick expired by consti- 
tutional limitation eighteen minutes ago. 
In view of the peculiar situation and the 
uncertainty regarding the prompt elec- 
tion of another Governor, his last official 
act y 

Gracious, how those medals did lift 
then. : 

" was a writing authorizing me to 
guard State property and maintain order 
till his successor shall be chosen. If there 
is a Governor of the State pro tem. just 
now, then I am the man.” 

He threw out his last three inches of 
tront and took an observation of me over 
his cheeks. 

In about two minutes of quick thinking 
I had mentally built the ladder on which 
to climb up old Pomposity’s front eleva- 
tion. 

“T want to see you privately, General,”’ 
I said, ‘‘on a matter of State—you being 
the head of State affairs.” 

He marched into his inner office, as 
though to the tune of a fife-and-drum 
corps, and I trudged behind like a file- 
eloser. 

‘“Where the State and the people are 
concerned, General,’ I said, standing 
before him and talking like a Fourth-of- 
July orator, “it is not a question of per- 
sonal friendship, kindly regard or party 
affiliation. Though our hearts bleed and our eyes stream 
we must look, above all else, straight toward duty and 
patriotism!” 

He blinked at me hard, wondering, I suppose, if it were a 
con game or I was a lunatic. 

“T am talking to a soldier, and a soldier understands.”’ 

The guff brought him up like a hitching-post facing a 
gale of wind. 

‘‘Listen!”’ I said, and I went on and told him how two 
men had been putting their heads together that evening to 
divide spoils. I told him also of the plot regarding my 
humble self. 

“Now,” said I, coming down the stretch fast on the 
wind-up, “if 1am kidnaped it will be under your adminis- 
tration of State affairs. Sterl Southwick may tell you that 
I can be hushed. As well try to pinch up the line gale by 
putting a clothespin on the nose of the tempest! I’ll shout 
the crime to the four corners of the world. I’ll have my 
picture put into the newspapers. I’ll pull down this temple 
of iniquity as Samson revenged himself on his persecutors, 
and your head, being the highest, will be hit the first and 
the hardest.” 

It was just the kind of windy buncombe that caught 
him. 

I yanked off the sealskin overcoat, slammed it upon the 
floor, put the plug hat on it and said: 

‘‘Now I stand here as Llewellyn Stearns, honest citizen! 
Just that and no more. I won’t even count in that ’ma 
State Senator. If you dispute my going you’ll be shown 
up to the people of your State as something worse than a 
Siberian jailer. You'll be execrated.”’ 

“But I suppose you’ll be rushing off hot foot to the 
newspapers as it is,’ he gurgled, mopping the sweat out 
of his eyes. 

“Will I be one to drag this State publicly through the 
wallow?” I demanded, giving him some more of the same 
hot stuff. ‘‘No! It’s what Iam trying to prevent. I simply 
want to go home like an honest man, wash my hands of the 
filth of practical politics and go to bed. But if you don’t let 
me go—then here’s both hands full of mud, and slosh! here 
she goes!”’ 

Honestly, he ducked when I made a motion at him. 

“Take this cit’s hat and coat of mine and go,’ he said. 
“Tl send yours to you to-morrow. It will save argument 
if you are gone when they are let out. It’sa crisis I hadn’t 
reckoned on. I just hope I’m doing right, that’s all.” 

He was a prudent as well as a pompous man, that a.-g. 

When I thankfully let myself into my humble lodgings — 
I was stopping in a family that used to live up our way, 

- because I liked home comforts—it was considerably after 

midnight, but I found my room full of tobacco smoke and 
men. They were all State Senators. Two or three of them 
shook hands with me as though I’d been away a month. 
Another gave mea cigar, and still another dragged a match 
recklessly across his trousers—a bad way to use good cloth 
—and held a light. Then a man pushed at me the best 
chair in the room. But I went and stood against the wall. 
I kept my face to ’em. I can’t help it—fear of too much 
politeness is constitutional with me. The only dog that 
ever bit me in my life was the one that was wagging his 
tail liveliest when he ran up. 

‘“‘The—the conference!’’ stuttered one of them, hitch- 
ing to the edge of his chair. ‘‘ Are they going to back out?”’ 


He Looked at Me as Though He was Convinced Now that I Had Gone Clean Crazy 


“They will have to if they come out by the fire-escape,”’ 
said I. I had been growing mad all the way down from the 
State House as Id reflected on the particular dose of practi- 
cal politics that had been stirred for me that night. 

The bunch looked and blinked at me a moment and then 
they began to laugh. 

““Good joke!” bawled one. ‘‘Good! Good!” 

““Er—what did he say?” asked a deaf old man with a 
stuffy voice, his hand scooped at his ear. 

‘Said the Fusion crowd was backing down! Down the 
fire-escape—haw—haw! Good! Good! That joke will 
make the rounds. One of the brightest men in the State,” 
he howled in the old chap’s ear. ‘‘We didn’t make any 
mistake, Senators,” he added, looking around the circle of 
faces and nodding. 

I was more suspicious than ever. They laughed too 
much for mere healthy appreciation of humor. That 
crowd cackled and clucked and slapped backs too long. 
And I was the last one there to see my own unconscious 
joke, and even then I couldn’t find anything especially 
funny init. I had started witha handicap. There hadn’t 
been humor in what I had been through that evening. 

““T knew well enough that Senator Bayne could do it,”’ 
said a man from the row of ’em on the bed. ‘‘I’ve insisted 
right along it was wise politics for him to take Governor 
Southwick alone and give it to him—straight goods. 
Southwick’s no fool.” 

“He can’t afford to let party office-seekers use him 
simply for a club in the plum tree,” observed another. 

“Oh, it took Bayne to put the thing before him so that 
he could view it from the standpoint of prestige instead of 
party. Southwick isn’t dead yet, and he has his living to 
make in his profession like some of the rest of us.” 

““What’s the terms, Senator Stearns?”’ inquired the man 
on the edge of the chair, and they all hitched forward. 

‘Senator Bayne will have to do his own announcing,” I 
said. 

I swear, I didn’t know what to say to ’em. I was grow- 
ing uglier all the time as I pondered. But I didn’t want to 
blow State politics sky-high until I’d given our crowd a 
chance to get under cover. 

But they seemed to understand why I didn’t talk, and 
nodded at each other as much as to say: ‘‘ Well, here’s the 
real goods when it comes to playing politics.” 

Then one of them got up and cleared his throat like tear- 
ing a yard of cloth and said: 

“The real object of our presence here, waiting in your 
room, is not to pry into the plans of the managers before 
they are ripe, and we understand and approve your reti- 
cence. Our business is this: We’re delegated to inform you 
that at the Republican caucus this evening you were unan- 
imously nominated as the party candidate for President of 
the Senate.” 

Say, I’d forgotten my party caucus till then—I’d been 
too busy. I came away from the wall in a hurry. 

“Nominated me?” Lyapped. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Waterhouse? What kind of a practical joke is this, any- 
way?” Waterhouse had been slated from away back. 

‘““We’ve had to break the party slate all ’round, Senator 
Stearns. It’s a new deal—had to be done to handle the 
factions. The House did the same. It got where it was a 
case of new men and good men, or a split. You haven’t 
any enemies, and you’re on the inside. We're finding out 
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4 
about you. None of us realized via 4 
manipulator you were. You have been! 
too blamed modest, Stearns. Bayne) 
wouldn’t make a move to-night till he. 
had you at his right hand —anybody, i) 
could see that!” 

Well, I did seem to be getting political | 
reputation pretty fast, considering that — 
I'd been used simply to bait a hook—but 
it isn’t the first time such a thing has 
happened when a man holds hard and 
looks wise. But not for me! $ 

“T don’t want to be President of the 
Senate and, furthermore, I won’t be i 
said. / 

‘But you’ve got to serve us,” reat i 
the spokesman, spanking his knee. 
“You’re the logical choice, being 
Senator Bayne’s right bower, as you are. 
Waterhouse <ouldn’t bring our crowd 
together. There are whispers of a grab 
game, and it’s got to be blocked. It. 
means the salvation of the party. Chan 
Estes got more of the popular votes than 
any one, and, by the gods, he’s going to 
be the next Governor of this State. And 
the Senate and House will be Republican — 
when all the cards are played.” 

He looked pretty savage. r ae 

“Twenty-four hours will show some 
people a few things,” growled a man on 
the bed. 4, 

“You simply can’t refuse—tbatia | 
—you can’t,” declared the ieee | 

They then got around me—I havi 
incautiously stepped away from the wall. I couldn’t bean 
through ’em to get back. I’m used to the clatter of a) 
loom-room, but that riot was too much for me. And my 
nerves were off a little, anyway. 

“Wait a minute, for the love of Heaven,” I entreated. | 
“Give me till morning to think about it. Give me till morn-| 
ing! I’ve been through a whole lot to-night and I =| 
time.” 

And after about five minutes of begging like a dog Ij it 
the last one out of the room. 

I made my mistake in not packing my grip and geile 
out of town right then. I ought to have seen by that time 
that I wasn’t a practical politician. But I was mighty, 
sleepy and I supposed the rest were, and that, being natu- 
rally an early riser, I might beable to get up and away next 
morning. Yes, that’s what I’d decided on—to cut and 
run. I didn’t come to that Legislature to be used ag a 
general bat-stick for both sides in that match game, and | 
felt I had the right to resent it. 

I was just dropping off to sleep, after fanning what 
smoke I could out of my window with an old newspaper, 
when br-r-r! clang-clang! I heard the electric push-bel) 
and the door gong-bell going at the same time. id 

Five minutes later Chet Benniman came into my room 
without knocking. The man of the house had shown hin 
the way. 

“That was a devil of a nice, gentlemanly sort of a trick 
you played, Stearns!” he began, his voice like a coffee-mil 
and his fist banging on the footboard of my bed. But | 
was just as ready mad as he. aa 

“Only child’s play beside the one you three merry i 
land-pirates tried to play on me,”’ I replied. 

He started in again with a fresh breath, but I up ab 
passed the whole thing to him straight from the shoulder— 
telephone eavesdropping and all. 

*‘And,’’ said I at last, ‘‘you can have all the publi a 
you're looking for —if that’s what you want. I’veadoptec — 
your code: ‘Politics before friendship.’ I got that over 
the wire.’ x 

Benniman swore, not at me especially, but at everything 
in the abstract. 

“Chet,” I said, ‘‘a fellow up my way fell off a bridge om 
Sunday on his way to meeting and got drowned becaust — 
he didn’t holler for help for fear he’d be breaking the ab: 
bath. But he was no relative of mine.’ ) 

“Well, you seem to be out of the brook now, stelle z 
Are you going to keep on hollering ?”’ » 

“Not unless you try to push me in again.” 

He turned on the electric light, after fumbling for it 
growling all the time, and looked at me pretty hard anc 
pretty long. | te 

“Do you mean it?” =| 

“Tm no hand to carry a grudge till it breaks my ow! 
back, Chet. At the start of this thing I didn’t know wha’ 
they were pushing me into. I was ashamed of myself wher 
I found out thegame. Iamnot ashamed now. It was dog 
trying to eat dog. Nowif you areno longer hungry neithe / 
am I. But I’msleepy. Get out. You know me! T 
talk enough.” 

“Tt means we start 

GH i cama all go back to the scratch and take thi 
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word once more. There was a foul somewhere—but |! n 
not going to advertise it.”’ 


I turned my back and pulled the sheet over my head, 
nd after a little while he turned off the light and stum- 
bled away on his fat legs. He did know me and my tem- 
perament pretty well. 
I was just getting into that comfortable condition of 
‘slumber when your feet seem to leave earth and you begin 
o drift when—bump! I hit something and dropped back 
‘to the ground again. That infernal doorbell was ringing. 
_ This time I heard the man of the house swearing to him- 
ieclf as he stubbed along the front hall, and I hopped out of 
bed and hissed down over the stair-rail : 
“Jf it’s any one to see me don’t let ’em in.” 
The man of the house and I were pretty well acquainted. 
“Why didn’t you tell me you were old Emperor Poly- 
poneezicks with the earth on your shoulders?” said he, 
pretty mad. ‘‘You don’t belong in any man’s private 
‘family, you don’t.” 
_ The moment he opened the front door, huggling his bare 
feet together when the cold air struck ’em, in bumped a 
‘man yapping out: 

“I’m here to see Senator Stearns.” 

Up the stairs he came before I could hustle back into 
bed. 

“Get on your clothes, quick, Stearns,’ ordered he. 


” 


j 
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_ It was Chairman Westcott. 
“JT want to know if he has!”’ said I, getting into bed and 
sitting up ugly and straight. 
Into your clothes, I say. He’s waiting up for you at 
the hotel.” 
_ “There’s a saying, Colonel Westcott, that patient 
waiters are no losers. But you go and tell Senator Bayne 
that if he waits for me he'll 
lose sleep and temper, both.” 
“You don’t mean to tell me 
‘that you refuse to obey a party 
/eallin a party exigency H 
| “T’veheard of party exigen- 
cies before. I know what they 
arenow. I don’t care to find 
‘out about any more of ’em.”’ 
He was beginning to sputter 
‘and twitch at the bedclothes, 
but I up and turned on the 
light so that he could see my 
expression and take warning. 
“Colonel Westcott,” I said, 
}“Tdon’t know how much you 
personally know of the general 
eo og situation as it stands 
) vat this hour in the morning, 
norhowmuch you don’t know. 
| And you needn’t tell me, for I 
don’t want any more political 
secrets intrusted to me. I’m 
_ sitting on one now and the fuse 
jis sputtering. You go and tell 
Senator Bayne for me that I’m 
here’tending out on a political 
secret with a sputtering fuse. 
| You tell him that I don’t like 
\explosions because they muss 
things up badly. If I’m left 
sake Pll calculate on putting 
jout the fuse. If he distracts 
my attention any more, off she 
goes! Yougoand tell him that. 
_ He’llunderstand! Asfor me, I 
don’t leave this room. Nota 
step. You tell Senator Bayne 
_ that Ithink he can takea hint.” 
_ “There isn’t any rhyme nor 
_ Yeason to what you are saying, 
_ Stearns.”’ 
_ “Tmay be having a nightmare—perhapsIlam. But you 
tell Senator Bayne all about that bomb and the sputtering 
- fuse—don’t forget the fuse—and if he hasn’t got the key 
_ to it all, then advise him to hunt for the fire-escape. Tell 
_ him that, Westcott.” 
._ He looked at me as though he was convinced now that 
Thad gone clean crazy, and when I shook my fist at him 
and told him to get out, he went right along. I’ll bet he 
wouldn't have been a mite surprised if I had tried to climb 
| the wall like a cat in a fit or had growled and run at him on 
all fours and tried to bite him. 
| That whole Republican Senate was back at me before 
Sunup and routed me out. They seemed to rally around 
me as though I were colors and braced their courage. 
__ I was too near beat out to argue any more. I decided 
| Ud keep still and just stand up in the Senate chamber 
|and tell ’em I wouldn’t. I didn’t see what they could do 
| about it if I put it down flat and hard that I wouldn’t! 
| Now this is a confession from the heart—I’d as soon 
_ have been nominated for the electric chair as President of 
that Senate. Iwas mad. Iwasscared. I’d been dragged 
into the middle of the ring and told to put up my hands— 
like a ten-year-old set to fight a bruiser. I had hoped in 
the morning that Senator Bayne would open his mouth or 
a 
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turn down his thumb or in some way inform the party that 
I wasn’t the man they thought I was. But he didn’t seem 
to be bossing just then. I wished then I hadn’t scared 
him quite as much. I had it in my mind to hunt him up 
and trade with him, I having something to sell and my 
price being his promise to call the pack off me. 

But the Senator was hidden somewhere—holding his 
breath probably, and wondering just what kind of a 
wild man of Borneo I would turn out to be. Well, 
there was certainly opportunity for some guesswork on 
his part. 

Therefore, all there was to it that morning the thing got 
to revolving around me so fast that I didn’t see any place 
to grab in and stop it. 

First of all, I went along with the crowd to the State 
House, for such of us as had certificates of election were 
let in past the guards. 

Both branches met—and then, bang! 

The Republicans bolted by prearrangement, merely 
registering their protest at the Fusion organization. They 
yelled us out of hearing, Comanche fashion. 

The Republican Senators met five minutes later in the 
State library room to which they had retreated and hus- 
tled business like blue blazes. First thing I knew I had 
sworn my oath as President of the Senate. Why wasn’t I 
objecting ? 

Well, it wasn’t as I had expected. There wasn’t any law 
and order—there wasn’t a calm Senate chamber to stand 
up in and be listened to in. That same gang was right 
around me. And it didn’t seem like being a real president 
—and I was rapidly arriving at the conclusion that we 
were licked anyway, and so my election wouldn’t count. 


“Pm the Governor of this State Just Now” 


Then from out an alcove of the library came stalking a 
tall man whose silk robe rustled against his legs. He was 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

‘Senator Stearns,’’ said he, and all my colleagues came 
grouping around us looking very solemn, “‘you are now 
the President of the true Senate, selected by your fellow- 
Senators who are present at this Legislature, backed by 
certificates of election that the Supreme Court of this State 
recognizes. The Supreme Court does not recognize as 
legal that band of defiers of law and order assembled above 
us in the Senate chamber. The Supreme Court, the 
highest tribunal in our State, and the people’s bulwark in 
this reign of anarchy, needs an honest citizen to execute 
its behests. By the State Constitution the President of 
the Senate is required to exercise the office of Governor 
in any case of vacancy in that office. You, therefore, are 
called to serve until a successor to Governor Southwick 
shall have qualified.” 

Well, if that wasn’t press-gang work, what do you call it? 

“You will raise your right hand and take the oath of 
your high office.”’ 

It was pretty still there in that room for a few minutes. 
While I stood goggling at the judge we heard —woo-wow- 
woo-0-0-0!—men cheering away off somewhere. 
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“Bark, blast ye!l’”’ growled a Senator just behind me. 
“Tt’ll be a ki-yi as soon as the door goes to on your tails.”’ 

“T believe there is some call for haste, Senator Stearns,’’ 
said the judge. ‘‘ Raise your hand, please!” 

“Now just one minute,” I said. My hair was bristling 
behind as it used to when a gang of boys went to picking 
on me at school. ‘I’m willing to be used for reasonable 
purposes, as the fork said to old Blodgett, ‘but not to pick 
your teeth with nor pull out carpet tacks.’” 

“God hates a quitter,’ put in a man as solemnly as 
though he were stating constitutional law. 

“The State to-day expects every man to do his duty,” 
croaked another old ass, with a streak of yellow down the 
middle of his white whiskers. 

“You don’t seem to be very grateful for the honor that 
is being done you, Senator,” observed the man who had 
broken the news to me in my room the night before. 
“Your party loyalty ——”’ 

If I hadn’t been sleepy and half-sick and wholly exas- 
perated by the way in which I had been passed along 
and man-handled from first to last I probably wouldn’t 
have ripped out as I did, for there are moments when a 
man wants to show a little dignity if he has any. 

“Don’t you question my party loyalty! But I’m no bull 
terrier to have my ears rubbed and ste’-boy-Jacked any 
longer. Since eight o’clock last night I’ve been es 

But I stopped right then and there. The whole pano- 
rama of the night slipped in front of me. And Sterl South- 
wick with his patronizing grin, and Senator Bayne, rolling 
up his lip at me with a growl, stood out mighty plain—the 
two of ’em. I’ve got a lot of human nature in me, and the 
most of it came on top right then. I put up my hand 
and set my teeth. The first 
dim outline of an idea had 
occurred to me. 

“T’ll take the oath,”’ said I 
mighty short. 

The cheering went on up- 
stairs. It was pretty plain 
that the Fusion gang wasn’t 
worrying much. 

“Now, as I understand it,” 
broke in a man the moment 
“so help me God” was out of 
my mouth, “‘we’re ready for 
the real business. We've got 
a Governor pro tem., the 
authority of the court andra 
crowd of hard hitters that will 
sweep this State House before 
one of these calf Guardsmen 
can get up courage to pop a 
cartridge. Governor Stearns, 
we look to you to give the 
word.” 

“Excuse the informal air 
this session has assumed, 
Governor,”’ said another, “‘ but 
the urgency of the situation 
seems to suggest that we be- 
come a committee. But, of 
course, the authority is all 
with you. The crowd is ready 
for your word.” 

I have never been able to 
talk with a fighting bulldog 
nor a game rooster to find out 
how they like to have their 
ears rubbed or their feathers 
seruffed, but I can imagine 
how it must seem to ’em. 

The ringside crowd in my 
case was entirely prepared to 
let me do the barking, the 
clinching and the chewing with the certain prospect that 
I would be the one to get kicked clear across the State as 
the chief disturber when the law-and-order folks broke in. 
But when I changed my mind there so suddenly about 
becoming a Governor-while-you-wait it was because I 
wanted to bea Governor to suit myself. My dim idea was 
getting into better shape all the time. 

Said I to the judge, ‘“‘What power does the Supreme 


‘Court give me?” 


“The complete power of the Executive, more than the 
ordinary in your case, for you have no council. The court 
has reviewed the entire election situation, declared as to 
the legality of the returns counted out, maintained that 
mere clerical errors due to the hustle and bustle of election 
day are not to defeat the plainly expressed will of the 
people; and here is a copy of our findings.” 

I put the paper in my pocket. 

“Now, Stearns ” began a half a dozen Senators. 

“Shut up!” Ishouted. ‘I never asked nor desired to be 
made Governor, but now that I am on deck J’ll steer the 
craft, by Judas.” 

“This isn’t gentlemanly,” said one. 

“Tt isn’t parliamentary,” said another. 

(Continwed on Page 28) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Married in haste, repent in the suburbs. 
@ Art is long, but artists frequently are short. 


@ Home is where you wear your old coat and your old 
manners. 


@ Possession is nine points of the law; self-possession is 
the tenth. 


@ A husband is less likely to be neglected when he is 
suspected. 


@ Money makes the mare go and the auto makes the 
money go. 


@ Listening to scandal about people you never heard of is 
a waste of time. 


@ Confession is good for the soul; restitution is good for 
the policy-holders. 


@ The appropriate flowers to send divorced couples are 
mock-orange blossoms. 


The Iron Law 


hee ever larger and ever more frequent strikes in the 

great concentrated industries in all parts of the world — 
strikes of labor against capital, strikes of capital against 
labor—are revealing to the most thoughtless how science, 
which has created concentration of industry, has compelled 
concentration of all the forces of society, has made the 
theoretical brotherhood of man—that is, the mutual inter- 
dependence of all men—a presaic fact. We must have the 
railway, the telegraph, the newspaper and magazine, the 
electric light, the street car, the combinations for deliver- 
ing all the necessities of civilized life to us; we are depend- 
ent upon them; we cannot, therefore, afford to disregard 
the rights of those who thus serve us. Each man is a cog 
in the great codrdination of wheels, and no man may sniff 
at his brother man. 

To-morrow science may release us by teaching us how 
each man may use the forces of Nature to supply himself — 
the wireless telegraph, the automobile, the portable electric 
light seem to be the first faint indications in that direction. 
But to-day, mutual dependence is the iron law. The wise 
society is the one that recognizes it and accepts it. 


Some Business Genius 


HE other day a dead man was elevated to the rank of 
Captain of Industry. Deceased was a resident of a 
thriving inland city. Outside of a handful of associates, he 
had been known for a generation (to those who knew him at 
all) merely as a hard-headed, moderately prosperous busi- 
ness man—one of the large squad of dimly-outlined “‘sub- 
stantial men” whose names come in handy now and then 
to fill out a list of directors. But upon his death it was dis- 
covered that he left a fortune running into the millions— 
and, as a matter of course, he was promptly furnished 
with a post-mortem reputation to fit the fortune. Two 
leading newspapers published the personal anecdotes by 
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fellow-millionaires which are everywhere recognized as 
the proper funereal honors of a departed Captain, and it was 
discovered that he had been a man of wonderful sagacity, 
combining infallible judgment of the present and clair- 
voyant knowledge of the future with impregnable courage 
and the soundest conservatism. Two men recalled that 
he had predicted the panic of ’93. 

As a matter of fact, the deceased had, some forty years 
ago—and with the most poignant reluctance—accepted a 
string of vacant lots in settlement of a claim against an 
insolvent debtor. The lots were in the line of the city’s 
development. Three-quarters of a million people moved 
to town. Their presence, their activities and necessities, 
made the lot-owner a millionaire. A vast deal of business 
genius is of this same order. 


Frenzied Reform 


AN EMINENT judge has deemed it expedient to make 
a careful public explanation of the circumstances 
under which his mother-in-law accepted a pass from a 
railroad company. The world was asked to pause recently 
until it should be ascertained whether a high public official 
had accepted a present consisting of sundry packages of a 
malt beverage. It is not exactly clear whether it was the 
jurist or the railroad or the aged gentlewoman in the first 
case who was suspected of an error in judgment, or 
what would have happened to the official in the second 
case if he had been proven guilty; but the two instances, 
picked fairly at haphazard from the daily grist of news, 
suggest that one of the perplexities of the situation arises 
from the difficulty of agreeing upon what ought to be 
reformed. Nearly everybody favors reform —in some 
direction or other. There is certainly enough reformatory 
energy abroad to produce a perfect condition, if it could 
only get itself properly organized and proceed system- 
atically. The wicked are really in a very small minority, 
and they would stand no chance whatever if it were not 
that the good shoot in so many different directions that 
the sinful too often are able to bag the game. 


Keep Young 


Eee rapid lowering of the death-rate everywhere means 

an enormous change in mankind in thenearfuture. A 
few centuries ago a man’s useful years were in the average 
not more than fifteen. As each generation has to he taught 
everything over again, is it not astonishing that an average 
of only fifteen years of real capacity —from twenty-five to 
forty —should have been able to lift us from savagery? 
Now the average, at least among the most competent 
classes, is upward of twenty-five years—for the death-rate 
is heaviest among the ignorant and incompetent. In 
fact, taking superior education into account, we have to- 
day a race that has recently doubled its period for assimilat- 
ing and applying knowledge and wisdom. Think what an 
effect will be produced when the average man lives in the 
prime of his powers half a century, or sixty, or seventy 
years! 

Teach the science of health! Encourage the youth to 
leave off folly for manhood earlier! Encourage the old to 
avoid stiffness and sadness and regretful reminiscence, and 
to keep the head and the heart of intelligent, vigorous youth! 


The Honored Leading Citizen 


LEADING citizen of Peoria, Illinois, was indicted a 
while back on one hundred and forty counts for 
wholesale embezzlements extending over many years, and 
the famous distillery town was shaken to its financial, 
educational, social and moral foundations. The story is 
that for a decade this leading citizen stuffed the school 
pay-rolls, forged warrants, falsified accounts in a maze of 
peculation so gross that an hour’s genuine auditing of his 
accounts at any time would inevitably have disclosed it. 

This is not Wall Street, understand; the men involved, 
besides the leading citizen above mentioned, are not 
frenzied financiers, but good plain, well-meaning country- 
town characters. Yet here we have the dummy director 
in his perfect flower, except that instead of a half-dozen 
dummy directors this case discloses a whole dummy colony. 
Everybody trusted and honored that leading citizen. 
When his cash-book was audited he did the auditing and 
the committees blandly voted aye. Why toilsomely check 
over a lot of figures when the good gentleman would do it 
for you? Why should the treasurer, auditor, finance com- 
mittee, board of education and so on squander their valu- 
able time looking into the accounts when the eminent 
educator and financier stood ready to relieve them of all 
trouble, and assured them everything was right? Who 
could think of taking any step which might seem to reflect a 
little upon the integrity of so distinguished a man? They 
had the honor; the leading citizen did the work—an 
arrangement highly agreeable to both sides. 

The dummy director is not at all a product peculiar 
to high finance. He is omnipresent and indestructible. 
Positions of honor are pleasing, to be sure. But we 
Americans like to ‘‘run our own business.’”’ It is a bit 


difficult for us to discover an inclination to give ti 
other affairs. Even when a man has usurped a busin: 
as this educator is said to have usurped control of school. 
moneys—we look upon it as his business and forbear to 
trespass. The dummy director will decline only as selfish- 
ness declines. ca 


A Bad Time to Laugh 


Rew the world is going a hearty laugh at our Filipinos. 
Tanguianes, Bilans, Ibilaos, Ilongotes, Remontados, 
Tagbuanas, Orang-Islams and Igarrotes because they were 
astounded and depressed by the failure of the President’s 
daughter to appear clad in appropriate splendor. “That 
must be a poor country,” said they, ‘‘whose chief nC 
afford to outfit his daughter in the robe of rank.” | 

But is the joke altogether on the Tagbuanas, 1 
Outangs—beg pardon, Orang-Islams—and the rest? 
fact, is there any joke at all, except there be one on the 
whole pomp-loving, deceived-by-appearances human race’ 
Throughout civilization, don’t we—especially our women 
—spend a good part of every precious day of our wink-like 
lives in the tricking and togging ourselves out to ‘‘make g 
front,’’ to impress our fellow-men with our importance 
betrayed in our dress? es 

The Filipinos have somewhat different ideas from ours 0! 
what constitutes fitting dress. But our tailors and dress 
makers, with the new season, will make our ideas of “good 
form” in dress quite different to-morrow from what they 
are to-day. We laughed too soon. We ought either tc 
have laughed at ourselves or not at all. r ae 


A Race of “Stand-Pattersam 


pees distinguished Japanese man of public me | ; 
Baron Kantaro Kaneko, giving his views on matter 
American and Japanese, adventured into propheey— 
which, as George Eliot so sagely observed, is the mos) 
gratuitous of all the forms of errors. ‘‘The United States,’ ; 
said he, ‘‘will always be a democratic republic; the onh 
possible alternative is an oligarchy. Japan will never be: 
republic.” | 
Never, some one has said, is a long time. No longer 
however, than always. Alas, if there are any two matter — 
about which it is neither worth while nor wise for a short 
lived mortal to concern himself, they are what is going t 
happen in the never and what is going to happen in 


always! | 


Of one thing we may be certain—that the state of affair 
which is will not be the state of affairs even so short; 
distance away as to-morrow. We are a race of “stand 
patters.” Experience seems unable to cure us of the habi 
of thinking that what is will continue to be. The sensibl, 
man is he who has no theories, no especial concern even) 
as to the future, but concentrates himself upon doing hi 
level best with the present moment which will be gon) 
forever, and forever lost, unless it is instantly a | 


Heep on Living 


4 
M®: CHOATE, returned from a long sojourn in Englanc 
is preaching to us the gospel of repose, is urging usm¢ 
to hurry, not to be so feverish, but to move tranquill 
through life, like the British, especially like the Britis. 
aristocracy. a» 
Doubtless all the very shrewd fellows among our citizer 
ship will wish Mr. Choate success in propagating this gosp\_ 
of lounge and loiter. If they could induce everybody, e: 
cept themselves, to adopt it, they would be able to | 
in much more than they now do—for they will never k 
along. There are other reasons against the Choate impo) 
tation. The Britishers, in their miserable, muggy ie | 
droning and doping along, do not really live. Life in i! 
fullness is for the wide-awake, the intense, those who us — 
body and mind constantly and vigorously. And, as th 
scientists show us, to the intensely alive are given me 


and health also. They not only live, they live longer. — 
Not for us the comatose condition. We purpose to 
on living. F 


The Russian Sunrise 


lee no one be discouraged by the fact that the ““douma 
which the Czar ‘‘deigned” to grant to the Russia 
people was based upon an electorate of only 48,000 outs 
nearly 150,000,000 people. Nor is it discouraging that th 
Romanoff ring was so alarmed by the admitting of eve 
this carefully selected and wholly unrepresentative fe — 
into a shadowy share in the government that it set ¢ 
Cossacks to terrorize the new electorate. 1 
‘‘Democracy,” said De Tocqueville, ‘‘is like the g 
it takes all and gives nothing.’’ The Romanoff ring 
ceeded for the moment in preventing the camel 
getting any more than the tip of his nose into the ’ 
Quite enough! In the end the tent will be so 
camel that there will be no room for Romanoff, 
‘Romanoff squeezes himself very small and keeps himse 
mighty quiet. 


| y 
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The Correspondence of a Diplomat 


APPLETOWN, May 15. 
Dear Aunty: I was thinking the 
other day that I ought to write and 
see how you were all doing since last 
‘summer when you sent me the invi- 
‘tation to come down and spend part 
of my vacationonthefarm. It wasa 
very happy summer for me except for 
burning down Uncle George’s cow- 
‘stable and destroying the cow which was 
the best one you had and caused me to 
lregretit verymuch. I think such a lesson 
‘as that is good for us although we do not 
see the benefit of it at first but it leads you 
‘never to do it again which is the main thing 
‘in life. I was awful sorry for the cow 
because she had never done anything to 
‘deserve such a terrible fate but that is fre- 
quently the case. Itwasa good thing for 
me because hereafter if I should ever be 
invited to such a pleasant place to spend a 
week or two I would not think of lighting 
matches in the cowstable to look for eggs. 
Itis awful strange how a hen will go off and 
lay in a manger when she has plenty of 
nice clean nests in easy reach of her, isn’t 
\it? We learn so many new things on a 
farm which we never learn in a little town 
like this and which may be of much value 
‘to us in later years. We cannot get too 
/much knowledge. 

I think if you were to see me this summer 
| you would find me greatly changed from 
|what I was a year ago. I have grown 
larger and take more interest in useful 
‘things and I do not slight the chores like I 
used to do. I can do many things to help 
‘around the house such as I could not do 
/ when I was on my visit before. It did me 
| lots of good to watch how your hired man 
‘did things such as wiping the mud off of 
‘his feet before he came into the kitchen 
with an armful of wood and carrying in a 
pail of water without slopping it on your 
clean floor. Such things must make life 
very pleasant for a person who is as neat 
/ and particular as you are about the house. 
When I came home I told Mamma about 
| how neat you were and she said you had 
the reputation of being the neatest and 
| prettiest girl in the neighborhood where 
| you were before you were married and that 

you have made Uncle George what he is 
which I can well believe, all of it, but I 
would not show this part of it to him be- 
/eause men are apt to be sensitive and 
| think they do it all themselves. 
| Ido not know what I am going to do 
for this coming vacation. Henry Gregg’s 
uncle has invited him to come down there 
and stay as long as his folks will let him 
and I will be terrible lonesome when he 
goes but probably I will be able to stand 
it. Idon’t think it is a very good idea for 
_a boy to stay in town all summer, though. 
_ You see, when school is out he is all tired 
_ out from his studies and if he gets country 
air and different kinds of things to eat it makes him strong 
and able to begin school again with alight heart and he is 
determined to he the head of his class. But boys who 
stay in town are apt to get typhoid fever and diseases 
which are often very fatal. 

Do you suppose there is anybody down in the neighbor- 

hood where you are who would want to get a good, strong, 
| healthy, willing boy to do chores for his board? If there 
1s, would you mind sending me the name? I would ask 
| for the place and I could give you as a reference although 
_ you will do me a favor if you do not mention about the cow 
as it might give them a wrong idea of me. If I could get 
| the place it might be the means of saving me a long spell of 
sickness as it is not very healthy here in the summertime. 
_ It would be a terrible blow to the folks if anything was to 
happen to me now just as they have got me partly brought 
up. It would be mostly for Mamma’s sake that I would 
go down and do chores for some reliable family in order to 
keep 1n good health and be able to provide for her when she 
is old and feeble. 

Mamma said that after I burned up the cow it was doubt- 
ful if I ever got another invitation to visit you. We do not 
appreciate things until it is too late which is what makes 
me think of the spiendid times I had before she was burned 
up. I do not think I will ever forget your splendid cooking 
which is lost to me forever now. 


BY 


Being the Hitherto Unpublished Letters of 
Thomas Smalboy, Esq., Late of Appletown 


Wiis BORIS EY: 


die 


A Very Happy Summer Except for Burning Down Uncle George’s Cowstable . 


In a few years I will be out of school and at work so that 
I will not have so much time to go visiting and it would be 
too late for me even if Uncle George should invite me again. 
But I always want you to remember me as a boy who was 
real good at heart even if I made some bad mistakes. May 
be if I should get rich or famous you would be glad to say 
I was a nephew of yours and tell your friends with much 
pleasure how I burned up a cow for you once which is of 
course a more serious matter now when it is fresher. 

Please don’t forget about the place to do chores for me. 
May be Uncle George would know of such a place being 
well acquainted in the neighborhood. 

Do you remember the big apple tree in the front yard? 
I do not suppose I will ever see it again. 

Your affectionate nephew Tommy. 
ApPLETOWN, May 25. 

Dear Aunty: Mamma just received your kind letter 
telling her to get me ready to go down and visit you for a 
couple of weeks which is very kind of you and comes as a 
great surprise. How kind you and Uncle George are and 
what a fine thing it is to have a forgiving disposition that 
overlooks a boy’s mistakes and gives him another chance. 
Iam sure I will never make any more serious mistakes and 
you can look for me just as soon as school is out and I get 
my clothes all mended up which Mamma will do so I can 


present a good appearance and be a 
credit to you. Such nice people as 
you and Uncle George would make 
any boy keep clean and be respect- 
able for your sake. 

I was very much surprised when 
Mamma got your letter and she said 
she could not understand whatever 
made you invite me again after what 

I did last year about the cow which I 
hope is dead and buried now. I did not 
tell her how I had apologized to you for it 
just recently as I was too busy getting 
ready for examination and it slipped my 
mind until she got the letter from you. 
For Mamma’s sake I hope you will not 
think it necessary to tell her about my 
apology as she worries very much over the 
least things and it might spoil the pleasure 
it gives her to know that you have for- 
given me of your own accord. 

When I think of what a good time I am 
going to have it makes me awful sorry for 
poor little Henry Gregg. He was invited 
to go down to his uncle’s to stay as long as 
he wanted to but they have got a number 
of boys’ diseases down there which makes 
it impossible for Henry to go unless he 
should get them. Henry and me are 
chums and when we are separated from 
each other neither one of us enjoys him- 
self as much as when we are together. I 
wish you could see Henry sometime so he 
could get an idea of what splendid rela- 
tions I have got. I have tried to tell him 
but Iam not able to do it justice. Ido not 
suppose he will ever get a chance to see you 
unless he should come down there sometime 
which is extremely improbable to happen. 
Henry does not know where he will go 
this summer and all his time is open and 
it will be awful sad for me to tell him I 
am going down to stay with you for a 
while. He is such a nice boy and no 
trouble and we sleep together often and do 
not eat much more than one of us alone. 
We always help each other do our chores 
and get much more done quicker than 
when we work by ourselves. I do not 
think I would ever have burned the 
cowstable down if Henry had been along. 
He has a fine influence over me because 
he is very careful and thinks what is liable 
to happen afterward. 

Henry saw Uncle George’s photograph 
in our house a long time ago and said he 
is much better looking than his uncle 
which is quite a good deal for a boy to say. 
But he is very truthful in all his dealings 
and you can lend him marbles when he is 
out and be sure he will pay you back 
every one you lent. He is awful neat 
about the house, always hanging his coat 
up and being able to find his hat which is 
quite rare for a boy. Mamma loves to 
have him come and visit at our house and 
says he seems almost like her own boy 
only he is so neat and tidy he seems more like her nephew 
ought to be if you had any boys. Henry’s mother is 
dead and his stepmother is not always the most kind to 
him. If he was in some kind family if only for a little 
while it would do him lots of good. 

I have said a good deal about Henry which is not very 
interesting to you of course. But when you have a chum 
like he is you are always apt to tell about him even when 
the person you are telling it to don’t know him at all. 
Henry is a very good dishwiper seldom dropping any and 
his glasses he wipes are never streaked. He would be 
fine help around some nice place in the country but of 
course nobody is liable to invite him anywhere which means 
a dull vacation for him. 

I think I[ will be down in about two weeks which will be 
as soon as my clothes can be got ready: 

Your affectionate nephew Tommy. 

P. §8.—You can tell Uncle George about Henry if you 
want to as I know he is always interested in boys and 
would no doubt enjoy hearing it. Tommy. 


APPLETOWN, June 1. 
Dear Aunty: You do not know how I was surprised to 
get your letter telling me to bring Henry Gregg down with 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Carries the same load | 
Franklin equals any other “4¢/ 
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Franklins are d: 


“Franklin horse-power”’ is produced not by a heavy, i 
and maintain; but by a highly efficient light-weight engi: 


percentage of working energy to the rear wheels. . 


Strong, flexible construction and 4 full elliptic springs, make it pis 
could not be endured in an ordinary, stiffly-constructed car. Thustl 
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T E 1906. 4-Cylinder Runabout 
ype 9 or Gentleman’s Roadster. 
Two passengers only. No tonneau can 
be attached, 12 “Franklin horse- 
power.”’ Four-cylinder, air-cooled engine. 
Wheel-base 81% inches; 6 more than 
lastyear. Force-feed oiler on the dash. 
Change lever placed inside car and 
forward. Specially convenient for 
driver to get in or out. 1,100 pounds. 
One combination ironing which 
accommodates canopy, cape ~° or 
victoria top and glass front. Full 


their power-rating. | 
. : : 2 . . . P, | 
Franklin Air-cooling dispenses with the weight, complication and repi- 


head- and tail-light equipment. 
40 miles an hour. $1,400 f. 0. b. B 4 . . . A 
Syracuse. in the combustion chamber, and makes a lighter, simpler car; which isa 


The ablest, speediest, most lux- 
uriously built runabout ever made. 
The only car of its kind. For 
those who want style, high quality, 
aud the economy of good service. 


because there is nothing to freeze; which needs no “warming up” to 
which is always instantly ready for use every day in the year. 


. 7 Fs | 
Franklins cost fifty per cent more per pound to build than other cars, beciis 


f 


low operating and maintenance cost; remarkable luxury and ability, and kg 


They are the only cars thoroughl 


THE WORLD'S LONG DISTANCE TOURING RECOR 


In the famous Transcontinental run in August 1904, a 10 ‘‘Franklin horse-power” |r 
two men from San Francisco over the Sierras, 7250 feet high, across the American si 
through all kinds of rough country—in many places without any roads—reaching New 

days, 17 hours, 20 minutes; and making the world’s long-distance touring record, which {i 

untouched, in spite of all efforts to lower it. This is the severest endurance and reliak tty 

which a motor car was ever subjected. | 
In all this journey there were only the most trivial breaks, quickly set right. The tel : 
used was 201% gallons. 


15 H 6-Cylinder 
ype 9 Touring Car. 
Six cylinders. Air-cooled. Shaft- 
drive. 3-speed sliding-gear trans- 
mission. New and perfect disc 
clutch. Wheel-base 114 inches. 30 
“Franklin horse-power.’’ 2,400 
pounds. Full head- and tail-light 
equipment. 50 miles per hour. 
$4,000 f. o. b. Syracuse. 
This car combines great power with 
light weight to a degree never before 
attained. It isthe Franklin idea pushed 
up to the highest notch. 
The six cylinders divide the engine 
force into six impulses, which balance the 
motor rotation with extreme evenness, pro- 
duce the utmost smoothness of running and 
flexibility of operation; and permit tremen- 
dous power and speed without a correspond- 
ing increase of weight, or of strain on the car, 


A WONDERFUL ECONOMY RECORD 


In the Long Island Club’s 2-day Economy Tour, June 1905, among fifteen car = 

them having twice and three times its power-rating—a Franklin light tonnea 

‘*Franklin horse-power’’ won the trophy by carrying 4 passengers 190 mile 
operating cost of $3.22—less than 81 cents per passenger. ; 
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The time to get down to practical facts is before you buy. It is expensive | 
models in full detail. It explains the definite mechanical facts —the e./el! 
efficiency. It describes how the Franklin Auxiliary Exhaust mainta} t! 
point and prevents back pressure and burning and pitting | V4 
engine. It shows why Franklin air-cooling cools the m§ pé 
construction of every part; the perfected carburetc oil 
ance, of every Franklin claim, and con's ! 
prospecti? bu 
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power ” car will do. 
l@mlevel, The <twenty”’ 

Franklin equals any other “ 50.” 


from other cars 


a a heavy car—hard to move, and expensive to operate 
jin and moderate rating; which delivers an extremely large 
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raklin cars at speed safely and comfortably over rough roads that 
irgy is given full effect; making them speedy and able far beyond 
tr-cooling apparatus; creates a perfect and uniform working temperature 


,epairs and—particularly #7es. A car which can never freeze in winter, 
cols perfectly in the hottest weather or at the highest engine speed and 


i} 


vrrade materials and workmanship; but their low price for what they do; 
ice, make them the most economical of all motor cars. 


d to American roads and weather 


| 
| A RACING TEST 


‘ne Vanderbilt course, October 31, a 12 ‘‘Franklin horse-power’’ Model E raced a big 28-32 
Wr water-cooled car, a distance of 28 3-10 miles, winning the race in 50 minutes 50 seconds ; and 
' speed at many times of 4o miles per hour. The Franklin car, because of its low-rating, was 
zhandicap of ten minutes, but did not need it, as it beat the large car out by 15 minutes,—5 
cer the handicap, allowance. 


| INGER ACTICAL USE 


rable public and private tests have shown the ability of Franklin cars to out-run, out-climb, 
ad out-figure all other cars of their respective classes, beside many of more ambitious rating. 
“performances conclusively demonstrate that ‘‘Franklin horse-power’’ means more and 
ii— bore for bore —than any other horse-power in any other car. 

Yanklin cars shown here are the highest modern standard of automobile comfort and 
hey embody the newest designs and the utmost luxury of appointment and finish, 

yre sold under a strong and definite guarantee. 

| 

iL 
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7 . . . . 
'l pay you to write for the book which describes all Franklin 
vering —which give ‘‘ Franklin horse-power”’ its unequalled 
>ymbustion chamber always at the most efficient working 
cghly successful auxiliary exhaust ever used ina motor-car 
aes and describes explicitly the high-grade material and 
drearings. It demonstrates‘the validity in fact and perform- 


'principles of automobile construction which every 
1 he buys, 


4, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Type G, 1906. 


Shaft-drive. Sliding-gear transmission. 
Three speeds and reverse. 
perfect disc clutch. 
the dash. Four passengers. 
88-'nch wheel-pase: 


4-Cylinder Light 
Touring Car. 


New and 
Force-feed oiler on 
Side doors, 
12 ‘Franklin horse- 


power.”? 1,400 pounds. Full heads 


and tail-light equipment. 


hour. $1,800 f. o. b. Syracuse. 


field for 1906. 


Shaft-drive. 
reverse. New 


Five passengers. 


35 miles per 


One of the most interesting and 
attractive carsin the whole motoring 


The ideal light car for family use. 
Its 12 “Franklin lhorse-power”’ 
does all that any 20 horse-power 
car except a Franklin will do. 
You cannot buy another car that 
will do what this does for anywhere 
near the money. 


Type D 1906. 4-Cylinder 
9 


Touring Car. 


Sliding-gear trans- 


mission, Three speeds and 


and perfect disc 


Side doors. 


per hour. $2,800 f. o. b. Syracuse. 
Money will not buy more luxury and 


surprising. 


comfort, nor better touring mileage in 
a car of four cylinders or less.— ot 
excepting the usual 4o horse-power car. 
It wil! hold high speed under full load 
for an indefinite run ; cools perfectly ; and 
its easy-riding qualities are 


clutch, Force-feed oiler on the dash. 


100- 


inch wheel base. 20‘ Frankiin horse- 
power.”’ 1,800 pounds. 
and tail-light equipment. 


Full head- 
45 miles 
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Ainag- 
nificent 


price in 
morocco or | 
plush box 
20.00. No. ¥ 


, covering 


hy Sie, at $3. 
Other Parker 
Pens at $1.50 
and $2. All 
warranted. 
Ac heaper 


; i Rise e $6.00. / 
AS | AE 23, hex- 


n, price 


Represents the highest type of fountain pen mak- 
ing, unequalled by any other pen, owing to its 
three sints of superiority, 1, 2, 3. 

. Lucky Curve (insures clean fingers). 
Anti-Break Cap 

3 Brean pecan Th Controller (prevents 

leaking or blo’ 

More than ' “10, 000 of the ‘Best Dealers Sell Them, 

If yours does not, please send your order direct. 
Art catalogue free to any one interested. 
PARKER PEN CO. 

90 Niska Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Her Christmas 


Nothing more appropriate or more accept- 
able to women than a bottle of fine perfume. 


. ,’ . . } 
Rieger’s California Perfumes 
““ Made where the flowers grow.”’ 
Sold by Leading Druggists, 50c. per oz. 
Ask him to let you see the Holiday pack- 
ages, particularly the new odor, 
“Royal Cherry Blossom’? 
The sweetest and most lasting perfume made. 
FREE pa one sending us the name and address 
of a druggist who does not carry Rieger's 
Royal Cherry Blossom will receive a free sample. 
RIEGER, The California Perfumer 
179 First Street San Francisco, Cal. 


BUY FROM THE 


MANUFACTURER CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Cltb, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 

numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., "Sample, 25c. 


FREE— Onr elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 


Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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PLAYER FOr 


Henry E. Dixey 
In The Man on the Box 


Dixey on the Box 


fees ups and downs of theatrical life 
make the personal relationships of act- 
ors toward one another very difficult, and 
the peculiarities of the histrionic tempera- 


| ment do not lessen the difficulty. An actor 


| the effect of the scene. 
| felt it incumbent upon himself to give him 


| way. 


| erately successful. 


who is basking in the sun of success is apt to 
forget that he ever felt the chill wind of ad- 
versity, or that his comrades who for the 
moment are down have any past or any 
future. 

Some months ago Mr. Arnold Daly, then 
on the top wave of the Shaw boom, was en- 
gaged to stage and rehearse a play in which 
Henry E. Dixey had a small part. In one 
scene the elder actor had to stand aside 
up stage while the principals of the cast 
carried on the dialogue in the centre. An 
artist of his experience and technical mas- 
tery is very well able to take care of himself 
under such circumstances, and he had in- 
vented a few quiet little bits of ‘‘business”’ 
calculated to keep him in the picture, as the 
phrase is, without at all interfering with 
Mr. Daly, however, 


something to do, and detailed a female 
super to engage him in one of those panto- 
mime conversations, the effect of which, 
instead of adding to the lifelikeness of the 
scene, is usually forced and artificial. 

Mr. Dixey swallowed his wrath; but 


| when his dumb interlocutor came up to him 


and began to mug at him, his patience gave 
In answer to her distressful grimaces 
he exclaimed with his familiar touch of 
burlesque, ‘‘ Alas! And what became of the 
child?” The whole company burst out 
into an involuntary roar. Mr. Daly saw 
his mistake, and left Mr. Dixey to his own 
ample resources. 

To-day another turn of the wheel of fate 
has tumbled Mr. Daly beneath the failure 


| of John Bull’s Other Island and Mrs. War- 


ren’s Profession, and has brought Mr. Dixey 
to the top with the success of The Man on 
the Box. 


A Theatrical Plunge 


ie HIS production of Shaw’s Man and 
Superman Mr. Robert Loraine staked 
his last dollar—the last dollar of a young 
actor who had hitherto been only very mod- 
If the play had failed it 
would have been his funeral—but not a 
funeral with no flowers. The last act takes 
place in the garden of a Spanish villa, and 
the bill of the artificial florist was seventeen 
hundred dollars—a very tidy sum, in view 
of the fact that the ordinary production 
costs only about five thousand dollars. 
And the expense for flowers was only an 
item, and not the largest one, in the general 
account. The second act centres about 
an automobile, in which hero and heroine 
dash off the stage at the curtain. The text 
requires that it shall be a gasoline car. 
Under ordinary circumstances a car might 
have been loaned in exchange for adver- 
tising on the program; but the new theatre 
laws which resulted from the Iroquois 


disaster forbid the use of gasoline. 
Loraine was obliged to buy a gasoline car, 
take out the motor and replace it with an 
electric outfit. The cost of this was seven 
thousand dollars, and if the play had failed 
the machine would have been worth little 
more than so much scrap iron. As it hap- 
pened, the play is perhaps the biggest suc- 
cess of the season; but it must give Mr. 
Loraine little shivers when he reflects that 
two of the three Shaw productions this fall 
have been flat failures. 


E. J. Morgan’s Start 


J. MORGAN started in life as a ranch- 

e man, and having sold out in the West, 
was on his way with his partners to South 
America. While waiting in New York for 
the steamer, he went to the theatre for the 
first time in his life, and became stage- 
struck. Taking his share of the common 
capital—all he had—he bade good-by to his 
comrades and stayed behind to go on the 
stage. 

Not having any experience in acting he 
found no opening. From a hall bedroom 
in a boarding-house he graduated to the 
open air of docks and lumber yards, still 
haunting the anterooms of the managers. 
By this time his natural expression of 
wistful melancholy must have been con- 
siderably intensified. Finally he received 
the glad news that if he would come round 
next day he might have a thinking part. 
He woke up beneath the sky with just 
fifteen cents in his pocket and a very soiled 
collar on his neck. It was a question be- 
tween breakfast and a clean collar, and after 
weeks of hunger and exposure that question 
was not easy. He decided, however, to 
win or lose it all. He appeared to claim 
his engagement pale, hungry and very 
much bedraggled in his general attire, but 
immaculate beneath his chin. The mana- 
ger had been suddenly called away for two 
weeks, and had left no message. 

Mechanically following an ancient habit, 
Mr. Morgan wandered to the office of a 
theatrical employment agency. He hadn’t 
the courage, however, to ask the familiar 
question and, despairing of his ambition 
for the first time, he turned back to the 
door. The agent called out to him to wait 
a moment, and gave him an engagement 
in Shenandoah. 


How Managers Judge Plays 


ERHAPS the greatest foible of the 
theatrical manager is his tendency to 
judge of plays by their most superficial 
aspects. en David Belasco produced 
The Darling of the Gods his enemies of the 
theatrical trust attempted to kill it by pro- 
ducing A Japanese Nightingale—a very 
bad play which itself fell cold and flat. 
This season it transpired that two plays 
already in rehearsal treated life in the West 
—Milton Royle’s Squaw Man and Be- 
lasco’s Girl of the Golden West. Each 
company, bent on injuring the other, 
rushed to New York to get the first whack 
atthe public. Both are good plays of their 
kind, and both are triumphant. In fact, 
discussion of their relative merits is likely to 
prove, if anything, a common advantage. 
This rule-of-thumb method of judgment 
is a sore trial to the artistic playwright. 
William Archer tells of a London manager 
who refused a very promising play because 
it took place in the time of the Restoration. 
He had just had a very bad play, of the 
same period, fail, and attributed the failure 
to the fact that the public did not care 
for Restoration costume. Edith Wharton, 
who has a very positive talent for the drama, 
gave up playwriting in consequence of a 
similar incident. Shé¢ had written a play 
about Manon Lescaut for Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe. Miss Marlowe objected to the hero- 
ine’s morals, and wanted them rectified. 
Mrs. Wharton was considering this new 
problem when the manager stipulated 
that a new act should be written in with 
a big theatric sensation—a horse race, 
or a tank scene, perhaps. Mrs. Wharton 
put her manuscript under her arm and de- 
arted. In revenge the manager had a 
ack playwright turn out a piece on the 
same subject. Itran one week in St. Louis. 
But such are the standards of the manager 
that the market for Mrs. Wharton’s play 
was ruined. Since then she has confined 
herself to stories and novels. 


Mr. 
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Get ‘‘Eyes Worth Having” 


Our book B «¢Eyes Worth Having,” | 
written by Mr. Ivan Fox, is of y 
interest to everybody who wants go 
clear eye-sight again. Write for it to 
—free if you mention the name a 
address of your optician. 


Fox Lasso Eye= glasses 


The patent Lasso Guard, Tubular Spring, and the 
Screw Lock Ends of the Guard and Spring are the re- 
markable inventions of a remarkable genius— Mr. Fox 
— who has made eye-glasses so steady and comfortable 
that you can wear them for everyday work and a 
won’t wobble, or shake or pinch the nose. Comfo 
able as spectacles and vastly better looking. 

No present will be more thoroughly appreciated by a _ 
relative or friend than Fox Lasso Eye-glasses. 


First-class opticians everywhere sell them. 
them of your optician, or write us if he has 
them, and we’ll see that you get them. 


The Fox Optical Manufacturing 
Philadelphia 


iT Pag. 
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A Christmas Gift 


WINSLOW 
for Boys SKate: 


and Girls 


Our College Hociey, States is s made wi 
hand forged runner of selected welded i 
andsteelespecially hardened andtemper 
The triumph of up-to-date skate maki 


The Latest Skate 


Made with flanged runners from welded steel 
iron. This skate is light and strong. The beaw 
finish and care of adjustment makes it the ideal s 
for ladies, young and old. 
If your dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue, Dept. ! 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mig. Co., Worcester, 
8 Long Lane, London, E. C., Gaatenee 


Makers ofall kinds of skates, including skates especially 
signed for rink use, figure skating, hockey, skate 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. Skates to screw 0 
Plain and Flanged Runners. Speed Sk: 
Double Runner Skates for Children. Wood 
Only practical brace to support weak ankles. Ro 
And the famous‘‘VINEYARD” WINSLOW ROLLERS 


NO unpacking w 
you arrive; no p 
ing up when you 
Your clothes hang t 
just as they do in yo 
wardrobe at home; yo 
linen lies neatl 
drawers; your hat 
in the hat compartm) 
No matter how 
or how few 
you have, ai just 
slides keep them 
from wrinkles. 


The ABC 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and wome 
Kivery article in it is instantly accessible. No tra 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetim 
Price $35.00 and Upwards, 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel & Bach Company, 

Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It 
is your guarantee of quality, style 
and durability. ) 


‘To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos 

| is their highest recommendation and 

strongest guarantee. In the fifty- 

five years since the first Emerson 

was made, these pianos have won 
the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 84,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown 
them to possess the most completely satis- 
fying musical quality, and a musical en- 

durance unsurpassed by 
any piano in the world. 


If you are in real ear- 
nest to obtain a truly 
high-class instrument at 
an extremely moderate 
price, do not fail to write 
today for our catalogue 
of Upright Styles and 
new Short Grand, 


Emerson Piano Co. 
103 Boylston St., Boston 153 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The Sled that Steers 


| FLEXIBLE FLYER 


|} The spring steel runners 
_ curve by a turn of the steering 
|] bar just as a bicycle is steered. 
No dragging of feet, as with other sleds, or plow- 
ing when turning, as the runners follow theirown 
track. Saves shoes; prevents wet feet and colds. 
Swift as the wind —that suits the boys. 
The only sled a girl can properly control. 
Pressed steel standards, white ash seat and 
_ frame, finely finished. Outlasts any wooden sled. 
Draws up-hill easily. Ask at your dealers and 
_ don’t take anything else, If you cannot getit, let 
| us know. 
Model Sled Free 
Our cardboard model sled will show you Just how 
| it works, and give you lots of fun. Sent free by 
mail with illustrated booklet giving full infor- 
mation regarding the six sizes and prices. 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Phila., Pa. 
Patentees and Manufacturers. 


If you want to make your young 
friends supremely happy, include 
among their Christmas gifts a pair of 


Barney & Berry Skates 


and don’t forget a pair for yourself. 
Skating is one of the most healthful 
| sports of the whole year, and is bene- 
ficial alike to young and old. 
‘Let us send you our new illustrated 
d catalog for selection. 


oe BARNEY & BERRY, Ill Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


vou STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘‘ home cure” 
q . sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
_Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 110 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways and Their Work 


PHOTO. BY N. L. COE, NEW YORK 


Arthur Train, a Writer Who Has Won Success 
in Both Law and Literature 


Lawyer and Author, Too 


OME men are born writers, some achieve 
writing—and some just happen. Ar- 
thur Train belongs to the last-named sort 
and is one of the best of it. The law was 
always his aim; it has become one of his 
accomplishments. Not long after he grad- 
uated from the Harvard Law School he 
was one of those young men, chosen for 
ability and without regard for political 
““pull,’? whom William Travers Jerome ap- 
pointed as his assistants in the office of the 
District Attorney of New York. There Mr. 
Train was eminently successful, and there, 
too, he began to observe the literary side of 
his profession. One picturesque crook whom 
he prosecuted suggested the amusing series 
of stories now published in book form as 
McAllister and His Double. Then the 
young lawyer began that series of popular 
articles upon the tricks of the law now ap- 
pearing in Tue Sarurpay Evenina Post. 
As, finally, Mr. Train was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Mr. Jerome in the latter’s 
recent and remarkable fight to succeed 
himself in office, it seems not unlikely that 
his next literary venture will have a politi- 
cal setting. 


Stephen Crane’s Rebuke 


NEY Stephen Crane stories bob up when- 

ever two or three of Crane’s friends 
chance to gather together —and that is fre- 
quently, since Crane’s acquaintance was 
nothing if not catholic, and since all who 
knew him soon came to hold him in warm 
esteem. The other day one of these friends 
was talking of a long visit that he paid to the 
English house which was for some time 
occupied by the author of the Red Badge of 
Courage, and which, because it was very old 
and more than very damp, is generally sup- 
posed to have killed the American. 

“Crane always had a lot of guests down 
there for the week-end,” said the narrator. 
“He was rather a silent man himself, but he 
loved to have bright people about him and 
he was the best of listeners. He was an ex- 
cellent host, too, and only once did I know 
him sharply to turn upon the critical opin- 
ions expressed by his guests. 

“That was one blustery night when 
several of us men were gathered about a big 
wood fire on one of the tremendous hearths 
with one of which about every room in 
Crane’s house rejoiced. Most of the guests 
were Englishliterarymen. A. E.W.Mason 
was there, I remember, and Robert Barr 
andalot more. We all talked and talked 
and talked about the making of novels, and 
the burden of it all was the one word ‘ Plot.’ 
Action, intricate action, was what we all de- 
manded. 


“Crane lolled back in his chair, silent as 
usual, his hands clasped behind his head, 
his legs stretched out to the fire. In fact, 
he never opened his lips until somebody —a 
Londoner who has made a small fortune 
from his adventurous pen— blurted out: 

“““That is the trouble with the American 
novelists, the reason they never really suc- 
ceed. Theyaretoocontemplative. With- 
out plot, nothing.’ 

“Tt was, in the circumstances, a boorish 
remark, and Crane, whose national pride 
was ever tender, flared up at once. 

“*Oh,’ he drawled, ‘you fellows make me 
tired. You chatter a lot and occasionally 
write a book-that is forgotten to-morrow. 
But over in little New York there sits the 
man with the gray bangs who can let you 
have a plot handicap half-way round the 
track and will then trot past the judges an 
easy quarter-mile ahead of you.’ 

“““The man with the gray bangs’’?’ 
stammered the rebuked Londoner. 

“*Yes,’ said Crane. ‘You may have 
heard of him: his name’s William Dean 
Howells.’”’ 


Those ‘* Windows Full of It” 


4 Noa ies are, says the proverb, tricks in 
all trades—and there are just as many 
of them in the book-trade as elsewhere. 
One of the hardest-worked of these is known 
as the ‘‘ window display.” You have often 
seen, of course, large shop-windows filled 
entirely with stacks of copies of one lonely 
novel. If you thought that every one of 
those copies belonged to the owner of that 
shop; if you fondly believed that the wise 
retailer had ordered all those copies because 
he had faith in the coming popularity of the 
novel in question, and if you, therefore, 
went in and bought the book because you 
wanted to be familiar with the latest ‘‘big 
seller’”’—why, then you merely thought 
and believed and bought as the combination 
of publisher and bookseller wanted you to 
do. It is a fact that most ‘‘window dis- 
plays’’ are advanced free of charge to the 
retailer and are returned at the end of a 
specified period —to be passed on to another 
retailerin anothertown. Thetheory is that 
the average novel-reader will buy whatever 
story he thinks the other novel-readers are 
buying—and a pretty sound theory it is. 


His Steadfast Opposition 


ie A RECENT letter to a Philadelphia 
acquaintance, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
says: 

“‘T am still something of an invalid and, 
lately, have had to have an attendant. 
For this position we were induced to en- 
gage the service of an old colored preacher, 
who was supposed to have rather a wide 
knowledge. During the first night of his 
work, in the arduous hours of ‘‘sitting up,” 
he looked over my books, and finally, turn- 
ing to my mother with a very solemn air, 
demanded: 

“ “Madam, what does your son oppose to 
make of himself?’ 

“T am still wondering.” 


In the BooKshop 


@Roy ROouFeE GILSON, who began the 
vogue for children’s stories in the second 
person, is in Venice for the winter at work 
upon a new novel, 


q Since, LAst SPRING, Dr. Henry C. Row- 
land, author of To Windward, sailed away 
aboard the Endymion in the race for the 
Kaiser’s Cup, he has had further use for his 
expert seamanship, first in the Dover- 
Heligoland race and later in a protracted 
cruise about the Baltic. Just now he has 
paused, for a while, in Brittany. 


@Buiss CARMAN spent last summer in 
Southern California and a rumor went forth 
that the poet’s health has given way, but 
this report is strenuously denied by all his 
friends, who say that Carman is in quite 
his usual physical trim. Elliott Flower is 
another literary man who has been passing 
several months on the Pacific Coast, but he 
has now returned to Chicago, and Robert 
Herrick, another Aas ie is expected to 
get back from Europe before January. 


Shirt-Waists 
spieVanee .. $1.00 


To introduce our new Shirt=Waist 
Department, we are offering a line of the pretti- 
est and most fashionable ready-made Shirt-Waists at 
unheard-of prices. Our waists are made of Lawns, 


Batistes and Chin : ° 
Silk, heed domicly This Waist, $1.00 


trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 


No. 50=-JJ. This 
beautiful advance Spring 
model of a lingerie waist 
is made of white Persian 
lawn with a front yoke of 

om Thumb tucks, deco- 
rated with medallions and 
outlined with Val lace 
Vandykes; tucked mi- 
taine cuffs and collar cor- 
respond; button back; 
long or short sleeves. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 

In ordering, state bust 
measure and_ whether 
long or short sleeves are 

lesired. e refund 
your money if you 
are not satisfied. 

We have other foes a 4 
ranging in price from Sr 
$1.00 to $3.00, illustra- No. 50-JJ. 
ted in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement—sent free on request. 

Be sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.17 Years 


by ordering all of your 


Save Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 


through us. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Free. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


Ss ea 


| cWiz esol 
Bottle |: 


This Mailed 


Free 


TRADE MARK 


The peculiar delight of a 
ca-lol 


i NV ANTISEPTIC. 


Mouth-Bath 


cannot be described. Its cleanly 
tingle can be appreciated only by an 
actual trial. Therefore, we offer you 
a bottle free. 


It costs you merely the trouble of filling out the 
attached coupon. It obligates you in no way. Send 
a postal card request if you prefer. 


Thy-ca-lol is the Only Proved 
Antiseptic Prepared Exclus 
sively for the Mouth and Teeth 


In concentrated guid form, it accomplishes what 
no mere powder, paste or soapy dentifrice can ever 
accomplish — perfect antiseptic cleanliness of the 
entire mouth. Powders and pastes are at the best 
mere suxface polishers—the soapy dentifrice can 
only scrub and perfume. 


Thy=ca=lol prevents decay and discolora- 
tion of the teeth and purifies the breath, not 
by polishing and perfuming, but by penetra- 
ting every crack and crevice of the teeth, 


Y 5 Elwin 
every recess of the mouth, destroying Laboratory 
the germs of decay and deodoriz- 315 Main St. 
ing the cause of any -unpleasant Poughkeepsie 
taste or breath. m. Xs 
Please send me 


Your dealer should have it in three 
sizes—traveller’s,25c. ;regular,50c. 
and household, $1.00. If he can’t 
orwon’t supply you, orderdirect 
from us. Send for sample now, 


a free sample bottle 
to try and your book. 


Name ..........0s<sssenenssee= 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


The Elwin Laboratory 
315 Main Street 


Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


MACHINERY FOR THE FARMER— HE 
Pays A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR It. 


ARMERS in this country are advanc- 
ing steadily in the utilization of ma- 
chinery. They are employing power for 
agricultural purposes to an increasing 
extent, and, as a fuel for such use, alcohol 
is beginning to command much attention. 
Its convenience, safety and cleanliness 
commend it, and it has the further and 
very important advantage of cheapness. 
In Germany raw alcohol is produced from 
potatoes by processes so simple as to be 
easily performed by the farmer and at a 
cost of only thirteen cents a gallon. 
In the United States there is a huge tax 
on alcohol, amounting to nearly fourteen 
times the cost of its manufacture, but 


how glad we should be to get rid of it! 
There is no hope, however—as may be 
judged from the experience of Bermuda, 
where this feathered pest has been domes- 
ticated. The total area of Bermuda is only 
forty-eight square miles, and yet in a war 
waged between the authorities and the spar- 
row the latter has come out emphatically 
a victor. Bounties paid for the destruc- 
tion of the ‘‘rat of the air,’’ as somebody 
once called it, nearly bankrupted fhe insu- 
lar treasury without reducing appreciably 
the numbers of the birds. 

Where game birds are concerned, our 
Government has no hesitation about per- 
mitting their introduction. They are large 
enough to be shot, and, if they become too 
numerous at any time, they can be reduced 
to the requisite extent by declaring an 
open season and inviting the sportsmen to 


AKE up vow your Christm: 
list for the men. A 
suggestions for gifts that would gl, 
den the heart of any man. 
are not only beautiful, but usefulin eve: 
life —the most acceptable of all presents an 
stant reminders of the giver’s good taste a d 


The Kennedy i] 
Perpetual Memorandum Book }) 


(illustrated) zs an ideal gift for any man whethe 
is father, husband, brother, cousin, friend or sw 
heart. The cover is beautifully made of genw 
Russia Calf, fitted with renewable insert pad o} 


it would unquestionably be removed by tackle them without hindrance. 


Congress, so far as spirits used for fuel 


THE -CLO THING 


that’s distinctively smart in fashion, 
perfect in finish and fit, is the 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


which is shown in all the correct Winter 
models by leading retailers in nearly 
every city in the union. 

Suits and Overcoats 
B10, Sl Zeeplo.- S$ 182 Ome o 


and upwards. 


is concerned, in response to a general pop- 
ular demand. This has already been done 
by the German Government, and in that 
country alcohol motors of remarkable effi- 
ciency have been constructed. By lessen- 
ing the requirement of hand labor and 
doing away with drudgery, such machinery 
has proved itself vastly beneficial to the 
people. 

It is proposed to apply the means at 
hand in our agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations for the improvement of 
farm machinery and for experimentation 
in matters relating to the use of power for 
agricultural purposes. The men who now 
design and manufacture farm-machinery 
have had, as a rule, no training in matters 
agricultural or in agricultural mechanics, 
and for this reason the machines they make 
are not always suited to requirements. 
In such machines there is much room for 
improvement. The corn-planter, for ex- 
ample, is still very imperfect, and the same 
remark applies to the corn-harvester. 

The American farmer buys annually 
$100,000,000 worth of farm implements 
and machinery—a vast investment, on 
which he should realize good returns through 
being able to select implements that meet 
all the requirements for which they were 
purchased. It is satisfactory, meanwhile, 
to realize that modern machinery now 
grows crops for less than half what it cost 
to produce them fifty years ago, though 
the people who do the work get double the 
wages formerly paid. Furthermore, the 
quality of the product is better, and it is 


HAVE PLANTS EYES ?—SoME CAN TELL 
LIGHT FROM DARKNESS, WHICH IS 
MoRE THAN SOME OF US CAN Do. 


PEs’ are by no means so stupid or 
so helpless as they commonly get 
credit for being. No matter how a beech 
happens to be placed in the ground the root 
will turn down and the stem grow up into 
the air and there manage, somehow or other, 
to find its way to the nearest support. 

Especially remarkable is the behavior 
of vegetables toward light. House plants, 
as every one knows, grow in the direction 
of the window, but if the pot be turned 
half-way round the leaves will neverthe- 
less manage to screw themselves back 
into their old position, and the sunflower 
will ‘‘rubber round” all day long so as 
to stare at the sun. In temperate countries 
leaves grow at right angles to the rays of 
light, to get as much of it as possible; in 
the tropics they set themselves edgewise, 
to get as little. 

Evidently, then, plants come at least as 
near seeing as do some animals. Pretty 
much all.that has been known about the 
matter, however, is that they attend only 
to the blue rays of the sun; for though they 
will grow perfectly well in red or yellow 
light, they show not the slightest inclination 
to turn toward it. 

A German botanist, Haberlandt, who 
for many years has been studying these 
problems, has concluded that the whole 
upper surface of each leaf is a sort of com- 
pound eye. The thin, translucent skin 
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handled in a more cleanly manner. 
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which, in most plants, covers the green, 
succulent tissue of the leaf, is itself, in 
certain cases, composed of innumerable 
rounded cells. These, thinks - Professor 
Haberlandt, are so many minute lenses 
which concentrate the light upon the living 
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shall be admitted. 

Already a colony of imported skylarks 
has been successfully established near 
Portland, Oregon, and there is another at 
Flatbush, in the outskirts of Brooklyn. 
People often say: ‘‘ Listen to the singing of 
the skylark!”’ Appreciative of its melody, 
| they are glad that the bird should have 
been brought to us from foreign parts. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is the voice 
of the native thrush that they hear. They 
heard the same voice long before the sky- 
lark arrived on the scene, but did not listen. 

The starling (a pretty bird that lives in 
large flocks) has been successfully imported 
from Europe, and is now quite plentiful 
along the Hudson River. It has not done 
any damage yet, so far as known, but in 
| New Zealand, where it has been likewise 
introduced, it has taken to eating cherries 
and other fruit, and is regarded as a pest. 
The trouble is that a bird harmless in its 
native habitat may adopt new habits when 
transported to a different clime. In such 
matters it is safest to leave Nature alone. 


sense, to be real eyes. 

At any rate, plants do act as if they 
could see, and Professor Haberlandt has 
found that each of these supposed sense- 
organs can be made to print a bright spot 
on a photographic plate. 


GAS-ENGINES FOR OUR SHIPS—THEY 
WILL MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO CIRCLE 
THE GLOBE WITHOUT FRESH FUEL. 


ees years from now the up-to-date 
crusier or battleship will be able to 
travel around the world without a renewal 
of fuel supply. Of this the Navy Depart- 
ment is confident, and it bases the expecta- 
tion upon the gas-engine, which apparently 
is destined to work many wonders. 

The earliest type of steam-engine utilized 
only four or five per cent. of the energy 
contained in the fuel consumed. In the 
latest type of steam-engine perhaps twenty- 
two per cent. at most is made available. 
But the gas-engine utilizes over fifty per 
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—Just perfected—is the 
first successful combination 
gas stove and heater. It is 
really two stoves in one, a 
powerful heater, with lateral 
radiation, and when the top 
is removed becomes an ideal 
stove for cooking, heating 
water, etc. Combustion 
is perfect, therefore it is 
odorless. 
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the surface of the floor, where 
grown-ups need it and children 
must have it. Sent on 
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We want every community to real- 
ize the advantages of using Ann 
Arbor Gasoline Vapor JLamps. With 
this object in view, we will, for a 
limited time, send on receipt of $4.00 
our Model 114 lamp, as shown in the 

- cut, furnished in brass or oxidized 
copper, prepaid to any part of the U.S, 
The lamp costs $4.00 delivered to 
your door, even if you live in Califor- 
nia. ‘Vhis lamp will give a full 100 
candle power light at a cost of not 
more than one-third cent per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. If lainpis not sat- 
isfactory return after thirty days’ use, and we 
will refund your money. We mean exactly 
this. References, Dun or Bradstreet. Order 
now and we will ship in time for Christmas. 
Agents wanted. Send for complete catalog. 
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Scientific Farming 
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by the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm 
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mvestment required. Write for our free book, ‘‘ Digging 
Nuggets of Gold,” and learn how twelve of the finest 
experts in the U. S. Agricultural Department can teach 
you scientific farming at home. 
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We will teach you the business beginning to end 
if you start with our straight-bred Homer stock 
—none better at any price. We sell only 
properly mated pairs, matings guaranteed. 
Our squabs are fancy and bring top prices. 
We have 11,000 breeding Homers in 
ourlofts., If we can succeed, you can. 
‘ ye Get iad free booklet — important 
acts about this fascinating industry. 
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The Idol of His State 


ON of the most prominent citizens of 
Pickens County, Georgia, was, not long 
ago, driving through the sparsely-settled 
mountain section of his State when darkness 
overtookhim. It isthe custom throughout 
the South for the latch-string of a farmer’s 
home to hang on the outside for the accom- 
modation of the wandering stranger, so 
this particular wanderer stopped in front 
of the first home he reached and hallooed. 
After some delay the head of the household 
appeared at the door. 

““My friend, can you put me up for the 
night?” asked the wanderer. 

“‘Can’t do it, stranger. Sorry, but my 
house is full. You'll find Squire Dickey’s 
nigh onto three milefarther downtheroad.” 

“But it’s already dark. Surely you can 
find a place forme. I’m a lawyer and I’m 
all right,” the wayfarer added, fearing he 
might have been taken for one of the ‘‘rey- 
enoos’’ so much dreaded in the region of 
mountain dew. 

ey lawyers is robbers. I’m agin them 
all. 

“But I’m a Baptist preacher over my 
way.” 

“‘Squire Dickey’s a Baptist. I’m Meth- 
odist myself. You go on yonder.” 

Thinking to find some means of melting 
the stony heart, the stranger announced 
himself as chairman of the Democratic 
County Committee of Pickens. 

“Tma Populist. Dickey’sa Democrat.”’ 

““My son, Weldon Henley, told me 2 

“Good gracious, stranger, be you the 
daddy of Weldon Henley, the baseball 
player? Why didn’t you say so at first? 
Take that hoss around to the barn. If 
you're the daddy of that boy you kin have 
the best room in my house, sure enough!” 

And Henley pére got it. 


Looking for a Bargain 


wt THE Pennsylvania depot in Wash- 
ington, the other morning, a man in 
the line asked the ticket agent at the win- 
dow for a ticket to Harrisonburg. 

“Which MHarrisonburg?”’ asked the 
agent. 

““W’y, de cheapest von, of course, if dare’s 
any difference between ’em.”’ 


Song of the Modern Atonement 


sumtimes i wisht i was a pirut so 

i woodunt hafftoo go to skool uno 

but fli mi skulankroasboans in the breez 
ann berry awl mi treashur in the seez 
neer sum lost iland ann sum uther day 
ide kum ann dive fore it ann bare away 
the spannish dubloons i had hidd ann then 
go back to the old town i livd in wenn 

i was a boy ann settul down ann sho 

um awl i am not prowd ur sweld uno. 


then i wood bi the teecher a noo dres 

fore she wood nede it badd enuf i gess 

ann fownd a norfens hoam ann sel iskream 
fore onley wott it kost ann it wood seam 

a parradice on urth ann every day 

ide give beafstake ann bukweet flower away 
too awl the poor ann wenn thay past the hatt 
ide dropp a hundered dollur bil in thatt 

too maik the preecher gladd ann help him bi 
owr way to thoas brite manshuns in the ski. 


ann aftur wile i wood repent mi dedes 
bi dooen things wich everybuddy nedes 
ann spennden mi ilgoten welth to fownd 
sum collidges with statchoos awl arownd 
ann hav a littul munney left soze i 
woant be a popper wenn i kum too di. 
then i wood urn foargivness fore mi past 
ann be content to no thatt now at last 
ime dooen good ann trien to atoan 
fore dedes i did wile aftur welth aloan. 
—J. W. Foley. 


The Tomb of His Ancestors 


(ee New Yorkers were dining at one of 
the fashionable restaurants in Phila- 
delphia. Next to their table a quartette 
of Philadelphians were occupied with the 
leisurely enjoyment of a dinner that had 
been ordered after long and serious delib- 
eration. 

Said one of the New Yorkers to his com- 
panion: 

“‘What are they eating?” 

“Snails,” was the reply. 

“Cannibals!”’ 
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Peerless 
Motor Cars 


‘Buying a high-grade 
automobile cannot safely | 
be done on the strength | 
of the mere arguments a 
manufacturer has room to 
advance in his advertise- 
ments. 

Not even the detailed 
explanations and reason- 
ings of a good catalogue 
are sufficient proof—you 
are entitled to an actual 
examination and explana- 
tion of the car’s construc- 
tion and operation, and a 


thorough-testing ride in it. We will be pleased to send you our catalogue on 


request —and you will find it tells of many features found in no other car. 
But, better still, we will give you a personal letter of introduction to a Peerless 

You can use it at your leisure, and can be assured of a 

Peerless explanation and a Peerless ride —that you cannot afford to miss 

in justice to yourself if you mean ta purchase a high-grade automobile. 
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Before an adjusted South Bend Watch is offered 
for sale — before it is ever allowed to leave the fac- 
tory, it must stand success- 
fully a series of tests sosevere 
that no condition under which 
a watch is ever placed in 
ordinary use will affect its 
time-keeping qualities in the 
least. No violent change of 
temperature with which it 
might meet would be one- 
half so severe as these tests, 
and the fact that a South Bend 
Watch is adjusted to meet 
such strains renders the as- 
surance of its accuracy at all 
times doubly certain. 


You might, after properly 
sealing the case, submit a 
South Bend Watch to a boil- 
ing temperature or freeze it 
solid in a cake of ice and it 
would still keep perfect time 
— chronometer time — under 
all such tests. 


Every South Bend Watch 
is baked in an oven heated 
to 100 degrees Falhirenheit; 
it is kept for hours in a 
refrigerator and must not 
lose or gain time even in 
the slightest degree. The wonderful South Bend 


Will The Watch You Carry 
Stand a Test Like This? 


A South Bend Watch Keeps Perfect Time in a Boiling Temperature 


South Bend Watch Co., Dept. V, South Bend, Ind. 


Balance Wheel perfectly adjusts the watch even 
to such great changes in temperature. 


Not only is a South Bend 
Watch adjusted to tempera- 
ture changes, but it must also 
keep perfect time in every 
position and not be affected 
by the jars and jolts of rail- 
way trains, horseback riding, 
automobiling, ete. We guar- 
antee them to be perfect 
time-keepers. 


South Bend Watches cost 
more to make than any other 
watches selling for the same 
price, but we are repaid for 
the extra cost of manufacture 
by the knowledge that no 
better watches than South 
Bend Watches can be made 
at any cost. 


South Bend Watches are 
sold only by reliable jewelers. 
You can get them nowhere 
else. If your jeweler does 
not sell them, send us_ his 
name and we will mail you an 
interesting book, ‘“‘ How Good 
Watches are Made,”’ and also 
a little, device illustrating 
the manner in which our 
watches adjust themselves to every temperature. 
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Fighting Bugs with Bugs 


A Saving for the Farmer at the Government's Expense 


Boy o Reba 


Putting Up Fungus Germs at the 


Department of Agriculture 


HE idea of fighting bugs with bugs is 
comparatively new, but already the 
importation of foreign insects for the 

purpose of pitting them against pests now 
domesticated in this country is occupying 
much of the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture. Indeed, the introduction of 
such beneficial species is one of the im- 
portant features of the work of the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Entomology. 

Professor L. O. Howard, head of the 
Bureau, has just returned from Europe with 
a collection of insects which are to be used 
for fighting the dreaded gipsy moth—a 
foliage destroyer which is doing an immense 
amount of damage in Massachusetts, and 
which threatens to extend its ravages to 
other parts of the country. He has also 
brought back with him a few enemies of the 
almost equally pestiferous ‘‘brown-tail”’ 
moth. These will be bred and propagated 
with a view to their distribution in infested 
districts—just as has been done already 
with a foe of the abominable San José scale 
bug, to obtain which Mr. C. L. Marlatt 
made a journey to northern China. 

Eventually, it is believed, much will be 
accomplished toward combating the bug 
problem in the United States by the intro- 
duction of such beneficial insects. For 
every destructive species has its natural 
enemies, which, if proper opportunity be 
given, will restrict its multiplication to rea- 
sonablelimits. Whenever aninsect renders 
itself excessively obnoxious in any locality, 
destroying plant life in a wholesale way, 
there is reason to suspect that it may have 
been fetched from some other place, and 
that it is taking advantage of the absence 
of the foes that preyed upon it at home. 
If this appears to be the case, the obvious 
thing to do is to find out where the bug came 
from originally, and to obtain from thence 
specimens of the hostile tribe for breeding. 


The Little Allies of Man 


A very effective way to fight bugs, as the 
experts now realize, is by means of bugs. 
A single insect, of which something more 
in detail will presently be said, saved, not 
long ago, the entire orange-growing in- 
dustry of California, which, but for its aid, 
would to-day be non-existent. Meanwhile, 
it may be as well to explain that beneficial 
species, such as those here described, are, 
roughly-speaking, of two kinds—parasitiec 
and predaceous. They may live in or upon 
the bodies of their ‘‘hosts,” or they may be 
literally bugs of prey, like the “‘kelep” 
(recently introduced from Guatemala, to 
fight the cotton-boll weevil), which lies in 
wait for its victim and devours it. 

_ As a rule,’each parasitic or predaceous 
insect assails only one kind of bug, and will 
touch no other. For instance, the Vedalia, 
which saved the oranges of California, sub- 
sists exclusively upon the so-called “ cottony 


Bit Ay \erehiage: 


scale,” and will starve before it will feed 
upon anything else whatsoever. This scale 
bug was accidentally imported by a nur- 
seryman near San Francisco, in 1868, on 
some lemon trees from Australia. It found 
no formidable natural enemies in the Golden 
State, and, having once got a start there, it 
multiplied to such an extent that fruit or- 
chards attacked by it looked as if they 
had been exposed to a severe snowstorm. 
There seemed to bea prospect that the whole 
country would be transformed into a desert, 
and it is a puzzle to know what might not 
have happened but for the interference of 
the Vedalia. 


To Australia for a Beetle 


Professor C. V. Riley, the predecessor of 
Doctor Howard as Government Entomolo- 
gist-in-Chief, became convinced, after much 
sifting of evidence and much correspondence 
with naturalists in many parts of the world, 
that the scale bug must have come from 
Australia, and, at his suggestion, an expert 
named Koebele was sent to that country to 
make an investigation. The result amply 
justified the effort and expense involved 
in the undertaking. Koebele discovered 
the cottony scale in Australia, where, as he 
found, its numbers were kept down by a 
small reddish-brown beetle, which bred with 
extraordinary rapidity and fed with a vo- 
racious appetite exclusively upon the scale. 

Koebele secured several hundred speci- 
mens of the little beetle, now widely known 
as the Vedalia, and, packing them in tin 
boxes, sent them to California in the ice- 
box of asteamship. On arriving they were 
liberated under an orange tree that was 
badly infected by the scale, and, to prevent 
them from escaping, the tree was inclosed 
in a gauze net. Nevertheless, by an ac- 
cident, some of them did escape, flew to a 
near-by orange orchard, and promptly 


worked such havoc among the scale bugs 


there located as to excite astonishment. 
In fact, within a few weeks they cleaned out 
the whole place. 

Meanwhile, the beetles were breeding 
rapidly in the gauze inclosure, and, a plen- 
tiful supply having thus been obtained, 
small consignments of them were sent by 
mail to orange-growers in various parts of 
the State. Not to prolong the story unduly, 
it will suffice to say that the Vedalia simply 
wiped the scale insects out of existence. 
A few still remain, but they are no longer 
bothersome. Occasionally, when an or- 
chard is attacked by them, the owner gets 
a few ladybugs from the State Commission 
of Horticulture, and that settles the matter. 

Thus was the first start made in the busi- 
ness of fighting bugs with bugs. It is a 
policy that will be continued to the utmost 
limit of practicability, because, when it can 
be carried out successfully, it affords an 
easy, cheap, thorough and permanent cure 
for the mischief. When a pestiferous insect 
once gets a foothold, its complete eradi- 
cation is almost an impossibility, but, by 
introducing its natural foe, the scientific 
entomologist may pit one against the other 
with most satisfactory results. This is 
Nature’s method of dealing with such prob- 
lems, and the method described is simply 
one whereby she is helped to apply her own 
beneficent processes for keeping down the 
numbers of destructive species. 

In the search for such friendly insects 
the most remote parts of the world are be- 
ing explored. Not long ago, as already 
stated, Mr. Marlatt made a trip to the Asi- 
atic continent in the hope of securing an 
enemy of the San José scale bug—a flylike 
creature whose larva is a blood-sucker, 
drinking the sap of the plant on which it 
feeds. Billions of these horrid bugs will 
attack a tree together, soon killing it, and 
orchards are destroyed as effectually as if 
fire had run through them. The annual 
damage they do in the United States is es- 
timated at $10,000,000. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the Government should have 
thought it worth while to set on foot a sys- 
tematic search for an enemy which would 
be Peele. to neutralize the activities of the 
pest. 

It was thought more than likely that this 
particular abomination had been fetched 
originally from some part of eastern Asia. 
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Let Me Tell You The Special Pric , 


ON A GENUINE 1906 CHATHAM INCUBATOR = 


It’s this way: 


The best-informed clothier in your c 
can show you. ‘ 


We are, without a question, the largest 
incubator manufacturers in the country. 

Our two immense factories enable us 
to turn out from six to seven hundred 
machines a day. 

We have these factories equipped with 
the latest labor-saving wood-working 
machines possible to secure. 

We have a large capital —and buy first 
grade lumber in several million feet 
ots. 

This enables us to produce the highest 
grade incubators at the very minimum of 
cost. 

Now, we are going after the incubator 
trade this season with a machine that’s 
*way up-stairs in quality at a’way down- 
stairs price. 

We want to quote you a price on one of 
these machines. 

You will be agreeably surprised at the 
price quoted. 

It will be for any machine that you may 
select from our catalogue, direct to your 
station, with all freight charges prepaid 
from one of our 20 warehouse shipping 
points located in leading cities scattered 
throughout the country, where we carry 
complete stocks, ready for immediate 
shipment, thus insuring quick delivery. 

Our low prices, in connection with 
our liberal selling plan, is the most 
liberal offer ever made by an incubator 
factory. 

Only Chatham Incubators will stand 
such a liberal offer. 

We will ship any Incubator you may choose 
from: our catalogue, direct to your station, and 
allow you 84 days free trial on the machine. 

This enables you to take off four hatches, and 
gives you achance to prove that the machine is 
exactly as we represent it to be, and that it will 
do the work we claim it will do. 

If it does not, you may send the machine back 
to us at our expense — we'll pay all freight charges 
—and you are not out a penny. 

— Beyond this— we issue a five-year iron-clad 
guarantee with every machine sold, which in- 
sures that the machine will not only hatch at 
the end of the first season, but at the end of 
the fifth season. 

Chatham Incubators are built on approved, 


y 
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tested, scientific principles that have been proved 
to be correct. 

They have all the improvements possible t 
make on a machine. 

Everything used in the manufacture of 
Chatham Incubator is made right in our o 
factory with the exception of the screws al 
nails. ‘ 

They are not cheaply built machines, but ar 
constructed solid and substantial — which enable: 
them to outlive our five-year guarantee. . | 

Now before you think of buying an Incubator 
of any kind you should write and get prices and 
descriptions of the 1906 genuine Chatham. 

Send for_our new Free Catalogue, which is 
now ready. 


It tells the balance of this Incubator 
story. Address 4 


The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd., 120 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. , | 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
More than 30,000 appointment: 
last year. Chances better than 
Thousands we prepared hav: 
pointed. Established 1893. 
school education sufficient. 
ticulars free concerning Pp 
salaries, examinations (hel 
every State), sample questi 
National Correspondence In: 
19-42 Second National Bank Bt 
Washington, D. C. 


Make Money Easy 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 
Knives for Christmas Gifts with name, address, photo, lodge em- 


blem, etc., on handle. Agents Have Earned 


$75 to $300 


A Month | 
— S (We show you how.) | 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self- 
sharpening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


Burning the Egg-Clusters of the Gipsy 
Moth with Gasoline 


Accordingly, Mr. Marlatt started on what 
“promised to be an extended tour, and, in the 
course of his travels, finally reached Peking, 
where he found the scale on some of the 
native apples, pears and peaches. 

The region of which the bug is a native 
inthe northeast corner of China. There 
‘it has doubtless existed for many thou- 
sands of years, but, as Mr. Marlatt found, its 
numbers are kept down by natural enemies, 
which the most conspicuous is a 
Many specimens of this bee- 
d and brought to the United 


‘periment has not been wholly successful, 
but hope is entertained that, along these 
‘lines, the problem may eventually find a 
‘ solution. 

In California, where the utilization of 
‘beneficial insects has been carried further 
than anywhere else in the world, a number 
‘of species of such bugs are regularly bred 
for distribution, consignments of them be- 
_ing shipped by mail in glass tubes, inclosed 
in pasteboard cylinders, to anybody who 
‘wants them. This work is conducted on a 
considerable scale by the State Commission 
_of Horticulture, the methods adopted being 
exceedingly interesting. By the employ- 
ment of an ingenious expedient, the glass 
_ tubes are rendered self-loading, so to speak, 
_the mouths of hundreds of them together 
) being inserted in rows of holes in the sides 
| of wooden boxes in which the insects are 
confined. The latter, seeking the light, 
crawl into the tubes (handling being thus 
| avoided), and the receptacles, each one pro- 
vided with a stopper of cotton, are then 
eady for mailing. 


| F 


aie Reinforcements 
the 


breeding work, large glass jars and 
of glass are used. Bits of the food 
of the insect are put, together with a 
tew healthy living specimens, into the jar, 
which is then covered over with a piece of 
esecloth or gauze to prevent them from 
ing. Under these circumstances they 
tiply rapidly, and at intervals the in- 
ase 1S transferred to the wooden boxes 
entioned, whence they make their 
into the glass tubes. It is an exceed- 
ingly simple process. At the same time, 
no little skill is required in its management, 
inasmuch as many of the most valuable 
species are so small as to be almost invisible 
) the naked eye. 
When friendly insects have once become 
tablished in a region where they have 
een introduced, all that are required for 
listribution can easily be obtained from the 
_ tees or other plants on which they breed. 
| tis not necessary any longer to propagate 
them artificially. A few twigs or branches 
hich they are found are put into the 
den boxes already described, for load- 
‘Into the glass tubes. In the handling 
f the very tiny species this self-loading 
method is obviously advantageous, inas- 
much as it would be extremely difficult to 
deal with them otherwise. 
| oe of fighting bugs with bugs cannot 
Vake the place of other methods of combat- 
Ing destructive insects. It appears to be 


which the case of the cottony scale, which 
was wiped out by the Vedalia, is the most 
Suiking up to the present time. The so- 
called “black scale,” which is a very bad 
bug indeed, is being kept down in California 
two imported insects--the Scutellista 
a and the Rhizobius ventralis. These 
are the beneficial insects that have 
the most important work in the Golden 
e. Nevertheless, entomologists all over 
world are in active correspondence, 
a view to the exchange of friendly bugs, 


cticable only in exceptional instances, of _ 
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and eventually much is likely to be accom- 
plished by their aid for the benefit of the 
farmers and fruit-growers of this country. 
It is even conceivable that somewhere may 
be discovered an enemy to prey upon the 
abominable Colorado potato beetle—a 
creature that seems to have been originally 
native to our own Southwest, but which 
spread and multiplied enormously when 
provided with a food exactly to its liking 
in the shape of the succulent tuber. 
‘Though grasshoppers are no longer so 
frightful a plague in parts of the West as 
formerly, they still do a great deal of 
damage at odd times, devouring the crops 
over wide areas. In the hope of destroy- 
ing them wholesale, the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy has recently tried, with partial success, 
to introduce among them a deadly fungus 
disease. The germs of the fungus were 
obtained from South Africa, and, being 
propagated in the shape of artificial ‘‘cul- 
tures,’ were sent out in glass tubes, corked 
with absorbent cotton and sealed with red 
wax, each one being inclosed in a paste- 
board cylinder. On receiving such a bottle 
the farmer was directed to put a number 
of live grasshoppers in a wooden box to- 
gether with some of the fungus. Then, after 
giving them time to become infected, the in- 
sects were to be liberated ina place wherethe 
“hoppers were thick, confidence being enter- 
tained that they would spread the plague. 


Death to the Grasshopper 


It is owing to the settlement of great 
areas which formerly were its permanent 
breeding-grounds (producing regular and 
enormous crops of the voracious pests every 
year) that the grasshopper no longer ap- 
pears in such innumerable swarms as of old. 
In earlier days the insect multiplied almost 
beyond belief, and it is related, on the 
authority of the Government Bureau of 
Entomology, that twenty-six years ago the 
Big and Little Blue Rivers, tributaries of 
the Missouri, were crossed at numerous 
places by armies of grasshoppers, which 
would proceed to the water’s edge and begin 
jumping in, one upon another, until they 
actually pontooned the stream. Two of 
these hosts chanced to meet, one moving 
eastward and the other westward, on a 
bluff, and, both turning their course to- 
gether downward from a perpendicular 
cliff thirty feet high, they passed over it in 
a sheet six or seven inches thick, with a 
roaring noise like that of a cataract of water. 

The prospects for utilizing successfully the 
“‘kelep”’ to destroy the cotton-boll weevil, 
which is doing something like $20,000,000 
worth of damage annually in the Southwest, 
seem to depend mainly upon its readiness 
to adapt itself to climatic conditions in the 
cotton-growing regions of this country. 
This insect, recently introduced from Guate- 
mala, will unquestionably solve the problem 
if it can be persuaded to thrive and multiply 
as it does in its native habitat. It is new 
to the acquaintance of science—an ant- 
like creature, akin to the bees and wasps, 
and dwelling in small colonies of 100 to 
400 individuals, in subterranean burrows. 
Apparently its social organization is more 
complete than that of any other insect, not 
even excepting bees. The boll-weevil is 
its favorite food, and the kelep, before de- 
vouring it, renders it helpless by stinging. 
A number of colonies of these curious bugs 
have been established in Texas, and a sys- 
tematic series of experiments with them is 
now in progress. 

The whole theory of fighting bugs with 
bugs is based upon the idea that every pest 
has at least one enemy that preys upon it 
and, under ordinary conditions, prevents 
it from becoming redundant. When any 
such bug is removed to a new section, 
where it has no natural enemies, there is 
nothing to stop its unlimited spreading, 
and, as insects propagate far more rapidly 
than any other animals, without some check 
they would soon overrun all of the region 
invaded. But in their native homes in- 
sects seldom become serious plagues, being 
usually rather rare than otherwise. “‘Ac- 
cordingly,” says Mr. John Isaac, of the 
California Commission of Horticulture 
(to whom the writer is indebted for much 
of his material), ‘‘when any bug becomes 


a specially severe nuisance in any section,- 


there is a reasonable likelihood that it has 
been introduced there, and, if such is the 
case, in order to find its check we must 
trace it to its native lair. Having there 
discovered the agent thatis keeping it down, 
we secure that agent and breed it, and send 
it into those parts of the country where its 
prey is most plentiful.” 


H Ow to Mak e ingest 5 
Carving Easy 


ERE he is, out in the kitchen, coatless 
and out of humor, scraping away for 
dear life in this last wild effort to 
give the family carving knife a “tur- 

key edge.” 

For it’s a holiday and a feast day, and many 
have!come to enjoy the finest Gobbler of the 
season. 

And that carver! It never was known to be 
sharp after the newness wore off. 

But, Mr. Man, if a dozen strokes on a stand- 
ard Lee Sharpening Steel won’t make that 
knife as sharp as new xothing will,—save an 
expert and his grindstone. 


Just your luck to get a poor knife, you say. 

Oh! you think it a matter of luck. 

Well, let us tell you how Carving Knives can be 
made ever sharp. 

You thought those knives that keep dinners waiting and 
those that do not, all a matter of luck—because it used 
to be—is largely yet. Let us tell you about it. 

You see a Steel knife blade must be tempered or tough- 
ened before it will take a thin, keen edge that won’t 
crumble, 

Everyone knows that steel is heated to temper or 
toughen it, but here’s just what happens. 

At first steel is a mass of little grains like lump sugar. 
But heat wakes up the little grains and they begin to 
stretch —that’s why we say steel expands when heated. 

The little sugar-like grains stretch and wriggle under 
the heat until they weave themselves into a perfect net- 
work of tiny wires — finer and closer as the heat increases. 

Now, of course, a network of woven wire is tougher 
than a mass of crumbly grains. 

The busy little grains—then wires—are never still while 
intensely heated. So in every second of time the kind or simply this: 
degree of toughness changes. 

And just as water has its 
boiliug point when it changes : 
from water into steam, so steel 
has its ever-sharp table knife V 
temper point. 

That’s the point where the 
steel changes from “ crumbly ’’ to tough. 

Water won’t boil at 211 or 211% degrees—only at 212. 
Steel won't make ever sharp knives unless tempered to 
just the right point. ‘ 

Just before this point is reached the knife will not stay 
sharp, because the edge crumbles. Just after this point 
is reached the knife is too tough to be sharpened at 
home, like the man in the picture is trying to sharpen 
his. That’s why so many dinners are kept waiting 
on dull knives—the kind that can’t be sharpened at 
home on a steel. 


Now the reason you thought a good 
carving knife all a matter of luck is that 
knife makers usually rely on a so-called 
expert to judge when temper is right — 
or plainly, to guess at it. 

There are some pretty good guesses, 
of course, but no mere guess can be right 
a very large percentage of times, and a 
wrong guess means dinners kept waiting, 
and then only hacking and agony or con- 
stant whetting on the steel at table. 

There is one—but only one—sure way 
to get an ever sharp carving knife. 

Because there’s only one Landers Proc- 
ess, and it’s a figured-out process instead 
of a guess-work way. 

The result of the Landers Process is 


are always sharp—easily kept as keen 
as new by an occasional dozen strokes 
(no more) on a standard Lee Sharpening 
Steel. 
Every Landers Process Blade bears 
the mark Landers. 
Every store that 


sells knives and 


forks sells Landers Cutlery or knows 
how to get it for you. 

And Landers Cutlery costs no more 
than the ordinary, 


Every cutting edge is exactly the same in Landers Cutlery—the only difference in price is for 
different kinds of handles and trimmings. 

If you want to see pictures of other styles of carving sets and table and kitchen knives and forks 
and other useful and beautiful things for dining room and kitchen, write for the knife book. This 
edition is limited, but while they last they will be sent free on request. 

Address Landers, Frary & Clark, 109 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 


You can pay custom prices for shoes suitable 
for winter wear and yet not secure the quality, 


fit, long service and stylish type of the Dictator 
Shoe. Better material cannot be had, and cer- 
tainly more endurable work is impossible. Yet 


STYLE C3 to those of fastidious habits the assurance of 


absolutely correct design and fitments appeals 
BOX CALP strongly. : Foot protection, comfort and the 
BLUCHER latest dictates of fashion are represented in the 
VISCOL- Dictator Shoe. Why not wear them? 
IZED Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. If he doesn’t 
MEDIUM carry them, give us his name, and we will see that 
HEAVY you are supplied. You want the best. You are en- 
SOLE titled to the best. You get it in Dictator. 

r NoTE—Our Fall and Winter book of correct shoe 

CLIFFORD styles for every occasion is now ready. A postal 
TOE. brings it to you. Write to-day. 
eel DEALERS—Write for our Agency Proposition 


HEEL. 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200- 
page handbook (FREE) describing our Electrical course, and over 60 
others, including Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 


Electricians 
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Mr. Handy softly cleared his throat again 
and glanced across at Toller. Their aging 
eyes saw once more the flash and glitter of 
a drawn sword. 

‘‘As I said,’’ Varney went on, ‘‘Devere 
was gone, so I went to Bostwick, thinking 
it likely he’d have the note. But he swore 
to me that he didn’t have it.” 

Mr. Bostwick moved uneasily in his chair. 
“‘Oh, well—by George, you come bustin’ 
in unexpected! I wasn’t armed!” He 
was struggling again against that mys- 
terious threat, and it reinvoked all his in- 
credulous. rage. ‘‘That’s twice you've 
done it!’’ he blurted out. 

Varney paid no attention to him, but 
continued: ‘‘It was pretty certain that the 
note wouldn’t be presented to Tom Stratton 
by anybody who'd had a hand in getting it. 
There are some men—simple-minded and 
not what you’d call well civilized—that are 
so constituted they can’t be depended on to 
stand any trifling of any sort with their 
women folks. Tomwasthat kind. It was 
Tom’s saving the fellow, and maybe the 
means I’d been prepared to take to get back 
the note, that clinched the thing with An- 
netta. She wouldn’t hardly understand a 
man except as somebody to court her, and 
compliment her, and get her what she 
wanted, and besmiled at, andsoon. When 
she understood what might have happened 
all around it was like a child seeing light- 
ning. It sobered her a great deal. She 
was carefuller of Tom and her boy and of 
other people generally; and she depended 
onme. ThenJ understood something, too; 
that is, if I’d been man enough to meet her 
at first open and simple-hearted and friendly 
instead of with that chunk of gritinme. I 
could have had what was best about her— 
the charm and gayness and so on—and been 
thericher for it; and she wouldn’t have got 
into that scrape, for | knew what sort of 
feller Devere was easy enough. So I felt 
in eee! way about Annetta—as though 
a soft, pretty creature that didn’t mean any 
harm, and was ready as a bird to show her 
bright features and sing, had been caught 
and mangled, and I was sort of responsible 
for it, too, when she’d been ready enough 
to love me. We were good friends after 
that; but she was always afraid of the note. 
It only lasted a few months. She died the 
next winter, and at the last she said: ‘Stand 
by me, Uncle Charley, and the boy.’”’ 

The justice and county treasurer were 
looking studiously at the floor. 

“‘T wanted to lay it all before you, John 
and Ed. Maybeit’s something that ought 
not to be told to anybody; but I’d put my 
own wife or daughter in your hands the 
same way. I wanted to put it all before 
you, because I’m getting to be an old man 
and I’m ready to go a long ways for peace. 
You may be able to persuade Bostwick. 
You know how I feel about it all the way 
through. The girl was left to me, and I’m 
due to protect her, too. Anybody that 
touches the dead woman’s name, or the 
girl, will have to answer.”’ 

Again Mr. Bostwick moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

Justice Toller wiped his glasses impa- 
tiently, replaced them and turned his small, 
bright, gray eyes upon the banker. 

“Tf the case was before me officially,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I don’t see as the court could enter 
any objection to shooting Bostwick.” 

“Oh, well! Oh, well, now! If you’re 
trying to browbeat me!’’ Mr. Bostwick 
stammered. He felt the sting of the scorn, 
and he felt the necessity of maintaining his 
prestige. He knew that his character was 
not held in perfect admiration by all his 
fellow-citizens; but he was used to the 
por of his money, the deference due to 

is command of credit. He had bullied 
plenty of men successfully, too. He 
worked on to keep himself inflated. ‘‘Bul- 
lying won’t go, you know!”’ He made his 
voice loud. 

Mr. Handy interposed diplomatically. 
“That ain’t got anything to do with this 
check. ‘Toller and I are on Charley’s bond 
as tax collector. I don’t see what you want 
to go dragging us into it for, Mr. Bostwick. 
I’m a pretty good customer of yours.” 

The county treasurer was, as has been 
said, the bank’s largest depositor, and a 
man of weight and substance. Mr. Bost- 
wick caught at the hint of an alliance, and 
beamed his sultriest. ‘‘Why, I don’t want 
to make you and Toller any trouble,” he 
declared expansively. ‘‘I didn’t really in- 
tend to; but I had to do something to show 
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this man he couldn’t go bullying me. J’ll 
let you boys out of it. I’ll pay the check.” 

““That’s good,’ the county treasurer 
commented, and handed over the check. 

“You see how it is.” The banker 
beamed at his new allies. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, I bought this note he’s roaring about 
in a legitimate way. I’m an innocent pur- 
chaser, you see, and it’s a claim against 
Tom Stratton’s estate. I’m willing to be 
reasonable.” He persisted in not looking 
at Varney. ‘‘If he’ll fetch over that four 
hundred dollars [’ll take it and call it 
square, though the note is for a thousand 
and interest.” 

““The money is the girl’s,’’ Varney said 
quietly. 

“All right then.’’ Mr. Bostwick looked 
around at him, put his head to one side and 
thrust his thumb in the armhole of his vest. 
“‘T’ll go over and lay the case before her: 
it’s her father’s debt.”’ 

Varney passed his hand down his beard. 
“You can lay it before her, Bostwick, after 
I’m dead; not while I’m alive.” 

Again it was that irritating threat. 
“You're always trying to bully me!” 
Bostwick shouted. “It won’t go, I tell 
you! It won’t go!” 

Varney addressed Handy and Toller 
calmly: ‘‘There’s a pretty long account, 
first and last, between Brother Bostwick 
and me and him and Tom Stratton. He’s 
got the section of land that we owned and 
so on. He led us into that patent pump 
deal, and there’s a lot more like that. But 
I don’t say anything about what he did to 
usmen. That's allright. It’s just when it 
comes to Annetta and the girl. The way it 
looks to me, Charley Varney would die a 
coward if he stood that.” 

“Oh, well, if you say the note ain’t good 
and I ain’t got a right to it, just come into 
court and prove it if you want to. By 
George, I'll just file my claim against the 
estate and levy on the gold, and you can 
come into court if you want the thing tried 
out.” 

Varney stood up. ‘“‘There ain’t any 
court for this case,” he said. ‘‘I’m due to 
protect the women. Don’t you touch ’em, 
Bostwick.” 

The banker’s nervous eyes examined the 
hang of Varney’s alpaca jacket and the 
contour of the region of his hip pocket. 
His heavy under lip trembled a Tittle and 
his brow perspired. ‘‘I won’t be bullied, I 
tell you! I won’t be!” he cried in a fine 
agony of rage and apprehension. ‘‘ When 
—when’s Emma going away?”’ 

Varney considered it, and answered, 
“To-morrow noon.”’ 

““By George, I’ll be there!”’ the banker 
cried out with a tremendous effort. ‘‘I’ll 
be there!” 

The tax collector’s eyes glowed dully at 
the banker. ‘‘You’ll find me on hand, 
Bostwick,” he replied, low and almost 
sweetly; so that the justice and the county 
treasurer understood anew what it means 
to be born with it in you. 

The three filed out and paused, ab- 
sorbed, on the hot plank walk. 

““You know, Charley ” The county 
treasurer hesitated, plucking nervously at 
the gray tuft on his chin, his face screwed 
up from the sun and the trouble. ‘‘He shot 
a man back in Arkansaw.”’ 

Varney smiled, the recollection lighten- 
ing his heart fora moment. Then he said 
confidentially: ‘‘I don’t believe he’s got 
the sand to come. But if he does 
come, to trouble the girl and make that 
note public He did not need to | 
finish. 

Toller scratched his head unhappily. | 
““We ought to be able to find some sort of 
dog-collar that would hold the pup,’ he 
said anxiously to Handy. 

“T don’t know what you can do—if he’s 
bound to do it,’”’ the county treasurer re- 
plied with a kind of angry helplessness. In 
their perplexity for the moment they were 
leaving Varney aside. 

Varney touched Handy’s arm. ‘‘I don’t 
want you boys to bother,” he said. ‘‘Just 
forget about it. It’s my business. My 
mind’s made up and easy. I know I’ve got 
the right to protect that woman, and I won’t 
truckle to Bostwick in this. There’s some 
things, as I feel about it’”—he nodded 
lightly to affirm his words—‘‘that a man’s 


got to do or stop being a man.” 
They walked silently down the square. 
Inside the bank Mr. Bostwick had gone 
at once to Sam Spratt for the audience that | 


Facts About Watches + 


Before you start out to buy a watch you generally decide 
upon the amount you have to spend, and then aim to get 
the best you can for your money. A few facts, therefore, 
about watches in general will undoubtedly interest you. It 
used to be the custom, and it is now with many retailers, 
to purchase the movements from one factory and the cases 
from another. This was, and is, very unsatisfactory, be- 
cause the watch does not always fit the case perfectly, and 
it requires more or less adjusting all the time. Of course 
such watches are ‘‘guaranteed,’’ but it is sometimes very 
difficult to find the persons responsible for the “guarantee.” 

There are many watches sold with a guarantee that 
applies only to the case; many others are said to be 
guaranteed both as to case and movement, but later, when 
the question arises, one cannot find the person who will 
make the guarantee good. 


WATCHES 


are different from other watches. In the first place, they are 
complete watches. The movements and cases are made in our 
own factory — one for the other—and are put together by us and 
sold only as complete watches. New England Watches are also fully 
guaranteed. This guarantee applies to every part of the watch 
and the case. And remember, too, that the men who are respon- 
sible for the fulfillment of the New England Watch guarantee can 
always be found quickly and easily. 

These are important facts for you to bear in mind when pur- 
chasing a watch. Always insist upon the New England —the 
“Best Value’’ watch made. 


Makers of Complete 
Watches Only 


The New England Watch Co., 


34 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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DEAFNESS 


«The Morley Phone” 


. A Loose Leaf Vest Pocket Memo Book 


Flat opening, interchangeable leaves. 
An up-to-date book for progressive people. 


@) 5 © complete with 50 leaves, postpaid 


$1.00 gives book complete and a separate dated 
leaf for each day of 1906. Leaves for each 
month sent 10th of 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 


month preceding. anda 10¢ entirely comfort- 
Bee and same 3 ¥ extra ables M ar a low 
months on trial, 50c. New s 1 sounds and whispers 
An ideal appoint- BP IGH EE plainly heard. Over fifty th 


sold, giving instant reli 
deafness and head noises. 


SSE There are but few cases of deafness th 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


ment and memo \Y 

book. Write today. 

Clarke Loose Leaf 
Book Company 


73 Cornhill 
Boston, Mass. 


for a dime. 


31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


. Adult 
Youths’ 25c. Child: 

By mail or at dealers. Send for ow 
‘Toeth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence 
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Price 25 ¢ “Sold Evergwhere. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department 1 
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he needed. His courage was a matter of 
company. Ina crowd, and oratorically, he 
eld have given Horatius pause. He was 
still disturbed, and he began pumping 


himself up. : 
“Oh, no! It didn’t work this time, 
Sammy! It didn’t work this time!” he 


bawled out, wagging his head. ‘‘Old bum! 
Come in here and hold me up when J ain’t 
prepared. It didn’t work this time! I'll 
show him!”’ 

He never understood how virulently he 
hated Varney or how deep the insult of his 
mysterious subjugation pierced until he 
began telling Sam about it. 

“T’ll show him! Do you know what I’m 
going todo? Do you know what I’m going 
to do? I’m going down to the depot to- 
morrow noon and take that money away 
from him. He says I dassen’t! I’m going 
down there, by George, and take it away 
from him!”’ The banker thrilled with joy 
atthe picture. ‘‘Is this gun loaded?”’ He 
took the office revolver from the cash- 
drawer. Thesight of it sickened hima little, 
so he worked his bravado all the harder. 
“Yl go down there and take it away from 
him, by George!” He flourished the 
weapon, partly to get it out of his sight. 
Yet there was a kind of comfort in the feel 
of it in his hand. He had used such a 
weapon once—not fairly, but effectually. 
He was flourishing it when the postmaster 
came in with the day’s deposit. 

“Hello!. Old Charley Varney’s been in 
here trying to hold me up! I’m going to 

take the money awayfrom him!” Bostwick 
had to play the part over again for this 
new auditor. 

So Mr. Spratt, on his way back to the 
post-office, stopped before the drug store— 
all agrin and with a rakish air of letting the 
dance go on—and told Mrs. Angus about 
the prospective duel. Mrs. Angus spread 
the word. She didn’t really believe it was 
true; still, as she covertly watched Varney 
when he started home in his easygoing way, 
_sherecalled, rather hopefully, what men had 
_ said of him asa sheriff. Also she took occa- 
sion to go to the bank, and there to let Mr. 
| Bostwick know how sympathetically she 
E a wasn’t going to let himself be 
ied. 
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aaa got my trunk packed, Uncle 
Charley,” said Emma rather gravely 
as Varney came in to supper and hung up 
_ his straw hat. 

i “That's good,’”’ said Varney cheerfully, 
going to the sink. 

Emma, busy at the stove, turned her 
back, as she observed, incidentally: ‘‘I 
suppose Aunt Spruitt will drive in early.” 
Aunt Spruitt was the distant relative, a 
loose-twisted and low-spirited female pen- 
sioner of the connection, who was to keep 
house for Uncle Charley and Johnny when 
Emma was gone. 

__ Ever since Emma had finished packing 
her trunk that afternoon the mood which 
/she had foreseen and half unconsciously 
steeled herself against had been attacking 
her. After all, this was the only real world 
she knew. It would be lonesome for 
_UneleCharley and Johnny with the angular 
and discouraged Aunt Spruitt. The trunk 
itself looked like a coffin in which, for those 
who loved her, she lay buried. Cheap, 
_ familiar things about the poor house reached 
_dumb little hands toward her heart. From 
the beginning she had foreseen that this 
trial was involved in her going away; but 
she had considered it necessary to arm her- 
self against it with an instinctive feeling 
that, if she were to let the pathos of leaving 
them come in, she might find herself un- 
_ justified in going at all. So, now, she 
fought against what threatened to over- 
'throw her victory, although it still whis- 
| pered and whispered to her heart. 

Iremember Aunt Spruitt used to be great 
on pies,” said Varney, as though he were 
b relishing the aoe of her talent even then. 
. Again, although she said it was what she 
_ Wished, his indifference subtly wounded 

Emma. ‘He doesn’t care,” she thought. 
__ After supper Varney went out on the 
stoop to smoke. Johnny went out and 
came in, loitered uncertainly at the kitchen 
door, turned away and came back and sat 
down on the corner of the woodbox. His 
restless movements played upon her strained 
nerves. 
| “Tsuppose you'll bea long ways from here 
when we’re eating supper to-morrow,” he 


an 


| “Oh, not so very far,” she replied lightly 
and even gayly. ‘‘Only so far as Lincoln 

by that time. You’ve been there, you 
| know. 
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The lad found nothing more to say, and 
presently slipped restlessly out-of-doors 
again. His words came back to her: ‘‘My 
mother didn’t leave me anything.”’ 

That evening the momentous stillness 
would not go out of the house. She could 
not talk against it. Varney sat in the 
kitchen with his pipe and a magazine. 
Johnny came over to her in the dark of 
the front room. ‘‘I guess I’ll go to bed, 
Emma,” he said with a slight, tremulous 
sigh, quickly suppressed. He kissed her 
cheek. 

““Good-night, dear.’’ Her voice sounded 
absurdly loud. She heard his bare feet on 
the stairs. His small person, his quick, 
nervous brown hands, the patched trousers 
and one suspender and hickory shirt were 
present to her as he undressed and slipped 
into bed in the dark, with his world of child- 
ish loneliness. 

By and by it seemed that she could do no 
better than go to bed herself and cover her- 
self up and try to drown herself in darkness 
and sleep. She went noiselessly; but she 
heard the boy stirring as she passed his door. 

“That you, Emma?’’-he called. 

“Yes. Aren’t you asleep?” 

He waited a moment; then called: ‘‘I 
guess I'll get to sleep all right.’’ She heard 
him turning to the wall and went on to her 
own room. 

Some ten minutes later, Varney, who had 
laid pipe and magazine aside now that he 
was alone downstairs, and sat with folded 
hands, roused to the sudden rush of a figure 
intheroom. Before he had time to move, 
Emma dropped on her knees beside him. 

“T want to leave half my money for 
Johnny, Uncle Charley. I want you to 
keep itforhim. I want him to have it from 
me, as I had it from my mother.’”’ She 
held the lumpy little sack in her hands. 
‘“You’ve been good to me, Uncle Charley— 
awfully good and kind! I hope you won't 
be lonesome.” 

Her eyes shone and her voice trembled a 
little as she leaned to him. He understood 
the mastering need to love and be loved 
that had finally overborne her, making her 
simple as a child. He saw that at length 
she had come into her womanhood. He 
put his hand on her head. 

“You know, Uncle Charley,’ she said, 


lower and softly, as though touching some- | 


thing that could be touched, if at all, only 
with tenderness, ‘‘his mother couldn’t leave 
him anything. JI want him to have half 
from me. I'll have plenty.” 

“T guess half ea be better than all, 
Emma,”’ he said. 

She understood him as he had understood 
her, for they were at one. ‘‘I know,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘I tried to make myself sel- 
fish. It seemed:as though I had to do that 
to get away at all—to keep from thinking 
about you and Johnny. I love you both. 
But I tried to think about—Annetta, not 
about you—to be careless.” 

He bent his head nearer hers. ‘‘Don’t 
do it, honey. When women like you get 
careless—sometimes men have to die.” 

She obscurely felt the movement of a 
hidden drama, involving some injury that 
had been done him, some burden that he 
had borne. Quite simply and unexpect- 
edly she said: ‘“‘I’ll stay, Uncle Charley. 
I’llstay a year—two years.”’ It seemed to 
her that it would be perfectly easy to do it. 

Varney laughed contentedly and dropped 
his arm over her shoulder: ‘‘Oh,no. Why 
should you?” ; 

“Why shouldn’t I?”” She smiled at his 
contented laugh. ‘‘It’s my home—with 
Johnny and you.”’ 

With the unconscious touch of coquetry 
she tilted her pretty chin, her lips curving. 
The movement had the penetrating fra- 
grance of a woman's half shy, half bold 
offering of her love. For the first time he 
clearly perceived her as a woman, and 
something was reborn to him; an old sweet- 
ness flooded back into his heart. 

“JT wouldn’t have youstay, honey. That 
would be wrong.” He paused a moment, 
smiling. ‘‘You’ve paid all your debts.” 

She let the new thought come in to her— 
gentle and wondering. ‘‘Did I make debts 
—for you to pay, Uncle Charley ?”’ 

“Why, not make, exactly.”’ He took 
her face between his hard palms. “‘You 
see, you look very much—as somebody 
used to.” 

She knew the resemblance. ‘“‘I’ll stay, 
Uncle Charley! Truly, Ill stay! It 
wouldn’t matter so much. You know, it 
seemed as though there wasn’t anything 
here—as though nothing could happen 
here—as though it was, someway, out of 
the world.” 
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AUTOMATIC 


RAZOR 


Read These Testimonials 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12, 1905. 
GEM CUTLERY CO. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed is P. O, money order 
for $5. I am very much pleased with the ZINN 
AUTOMATIC and would not change now for the 
old-fashioned way of shaving for anything, as I 
can shave better and, above all, have more com- 
fort. Yours very truly, 

D. C. MARTIN. 


Allegheny, Pa., Oct. 18-’05. 
GEM CUTLERY CO, : 
Gentlemen:— Enclosed is check for ZINN 
RAZOR sent me. It gives me better satisfaction 
than any other razor I ever used. Very truly, 
D. K. BORSLAND, 
404 Ohio Street. 


A Christmas Gift that will 
Always be a Comfort to Him 


THE ZINN AUTOMATIC is a guarantee of comfort, economy and cleaniiness 
in shaving. It is the newest product of the razor making art —simple, safe, 
durable, quick, never fails, is easily cleaned, cannot get out of order. Men 
whose letters indicate that shaving has always been a trial to them are writing 
us every day saying that the ZINN has made it a luxury. 

There are only two parts to the ZINN, the holder and blade, 
your thumb on back of holder, insert blade and shave. 
of the wafer blade is the ZINN’S success. 24 blades with the set, new blades 
cost but five cents each. No stropping or honing. 

The leading dealer in your city sells the ZINN —if yours does not write us direct. 
This iS Our Offer: Razor and 24 blades complete, in handsome morocco case, sent 
———____________— postpaid for thirty days’ trial on receipt of $5.00. At end of 
thirty days, if you so request, we agree to return the $5.00 to you on receipt of the razor. 


LET US GIVE YOU PROOF. ORDER A ZINN TO-DAY. YOU'LL NEVER REGRET IT. 
GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York 


Thirty years in business—we are the pioneers in Safety Razor making. 


24 keen blades with the 
ZINN set 


ZINN AUTOMATIC 


Just press 
The fine, keen edge 


An Education 
Without Cash 


Assets W/E are privileged to refer you to | 


$1,750,000 numerous patrons in all parts of 
Surplus and Profits § the country, some doubtless in your 
$150,000 HW locality, whose savings accounts we HE SATURDAY EVENING PosT offers a 


# have handled during the past 12 years, 
and upon which we have never paid 
less than 5%. Start an account with us 
any time of the year, withdraw at your 
pleasure, your money always subject to 
your control, and earnings will be 
reckoned at 5% Per Year for every day 
in our care. Remitted by check or 
compounded if desired. 

Under New York Banking Dept. 

supervision and regularly exam- 

tned by sanze. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Write for full particulars full course, all expenses paid, in any col- 

lege, conservatory or business school in 
the country in return for a litte work done in 
leisure hours. You select the school— we 
pay the bills. If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


dpath’s History of the World 


Ri 
Latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 
At LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 5 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause 
great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with. Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with 
the Persian hordes on the field of Mara- 
thon; to know Napoleon as you know 
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204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


$1 


Roosevelt. He combines absorbing in- WP pidece send withoureast 
Only terest with supreme reliability,and makes eo? a Be Rilcath Some 
the heroes of history real living men a SE ee eas a a: 
brings and women, and about them he weaves Oy eee 
remy ice set, | the rise and fall of empires in such a i 
Piaget gst fascinating style that history becomes in- ADDRESS ico0e. equ eaea tee ep ae : 


You need not clip the coupon if you men- 


200,000 Americans own 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Send Coupon To-day. 


tensely interesting. 


monthly ¢ 
and love Ridpath. 
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To every man, and woman too, 
who is struggling along-against ad- 
versity, striving to make the best of 
an uncongenial position and a poor 
the 
spondence Schools, the standing and 


salary, International Corre- 
achievements of which are known 


and honored everywhere, makes 
this offer: If you will indicate bya 


mark like this X on the coupon be- 


low, which occupation you prefer, 
the I. C. S. will a¢ rts own eapense 
and without obligation on your 
part, show you how it is not only 
possible, but actually easy for you 
to enter that occupation, not as a 
poorly paid apprentice, but with all 
the qualifications necessary to com- 


mand a good salary. 


Have you enough curiosity 
to askk HOW? 
International Correspondence Schools. 
| Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before 
which I have marked 


Bookkeeper Mechan. Draughtsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 


Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archit’] Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


i | Name 


| Street and No. 


SPENCERIAN 
The Standard of STEEL PENS 


Excellence for 
over forty years 


TSPENCERIAN 
PENICO, 
SELLE RAR 


1Z SPENCERIAN ah 
ree ENE CO. 
J oLEDITOR IAL! 


~ SPENCERITAN 
Db) PEN CO. 
a a Sa ees 


Select a pen for your writing from 
a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12pens for 6c. in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


No attorney’s fee un- 
til patent is allowed. 
Write for 


Inventor's Guide. 
FRANKLIN H, HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. ¢. 


| all foolishness not to. 
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She was full of this revelation which seemed 
to bring many obscure things into the light. 
‘Tell me” —she hesitated and whispered — 
‘« Annetta left debts?” 

Varney laughed low. ‘“‘A little debt or 
two, maybe. Maybe a little debt. But 
all will be paid. You see, it ain’t Centralia 
or this place, or that, or the things around 
you. It’s what’s in your own heart.” 

“T know—now,” she murmured. 

“Of course, you must go. It would be 
I want it to be easy 
for you. That’s my part.” 

She comprehended then why he had 
treated her going so lightly. As she looked 
earnestly into his aging, gray-bearded face, 
she again felt the presence of something 
large and protecting, which nourished a 
steady courage in her. 

‘“You’ll go to-morrow,” he nodded to 
affirm it, his eyes twinkling. 

“T suppose it’s best.” She put the 
lumpy sack into his hands. ‘You tell 
Johnny of this when I’m gone.” Her quiet 
voice and grave eyes were a woman’s, 
ready to meet the pain of leave-taking 
steadily, and dignified with an instinctive 
sense of the power and meaning of bestow- 
ing love. ‘I’m going up to him now.” 

“‘Good-night,” said Varney, as quietly 
as herself. This phase of her, too, re- 
minded him. 

She kissed himand wentaway. He heard 
her go up the stairs and call softly: 
“Johnny—awake?’’ And Johnny’s voice 
made answer: ‘Yes, I’m awake.” He 
knew she went in and lay beside the boy. 

‘‘The dear one,” he thought, and hardly 
knew whether he meant Emma or that 
other who had been his bride. 

The gold lay heavy in his lax hands. He 
was old; the dear one was about to vanish 
again. The strangeness of life reshaped his 
dream—to love and hope with such pas- 
sion; then in a little while to find one’s self 
alone near the end. . . Well, a man 
could go forward firmly. He arose and 
blew out the light. Then it came to him 
abruptly —to-morrow he must be prepared 
to meet Bostwick. 

The morning was like any other in Cen- 
tralia, except that here and there along the 
square there was an odd stir of interest. 

Postmaster Spratt explained confiden- 
tially to the dentist: ‘“‘Sam’s driv’ into the 
country. I just told him to keep out of it.” 

Mrs. Angus and the editor’s wife mounted 
guard in the drug store. They saw Varney 
come in the back way and go up to his office 
soon after nine o'clock, and twice or thrice 
in the next three-quarters of an hour Mrs. 
Angus, bareheaded and very incidental- 
looking, drifted innocently over to the 
stair-door and listened. Once they heard 
Varney walking back and forth for a few 
minutes overhead. 

Varney himself was oblivious to these 
uneasy movements. Emma and Johnny 
were coming to his office about twelve and 
he was going to the station with them. The 
train left at half-past twelve. He had 
brought her money and Johnny’s along 
with him, to be on the safe side. 

He had nothing in particular to do at the 
office that forenoon; but he came there 
out of habit and to be alone, for he was dis- 
turbed. The day before it had seemed 
quite simple. He had only half-believed in 
Bostwick’s belligerent declaration, but he 
must beready. There was a point where a 
man must fight or surrender his manhood. 

Now the girl kept coming in differently 
and obscuring it. She brought some one 
else in with her. Ina way it was still simple 
enough to go armed, if threatened; to fight, 
if attacked. But the heavy revolver lay 
untouched in the drawer. 

Presently he sat down at the desk and 
began making a computation. There were 
his house and the two lots, worth perhaps 
five or six hundred dollars, and some small 
odds and ends of personalty. He did not 
say to himself that he had any object in 
making the schedule. It was rather a 
mere matter of curiosity. Still, the un- 
formulated thought that lay in the back of 
his brain arose and mocked him. To swal- 
low injury and insult; to let a dog harry 
him. It was like the suicide of his courage 
and self-respect. A man owed something 
to his own integrity. However, he stared 
down at the pad of paper without tearing it 
up. He was still at the desk with the feeling 
of being old and befooled, when the door 
opened briskly and he stood up as though 
he had been caught at something that 
might shame him. 

It was not the enemy, but Emma. 
She gave a little laugh with sparkling 
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eyes, as her glancing feet brought her 
swiftly to him. ‘‘Johnny’s carried the 
books over to Mrs. Matthews. I told him 
I’d wait for him here. I came over to be 
with you.” 

He took her hands between his brown 
palms. ‘‘That’s good,” he said; “‘but you'll 
have to wait a minute. I’ve got to step 
over to the bank.” 

Once again he felt perfectly light-hearted 
and easy. He folded the piece of paper 
and put it in his pocket, and went to make 
his submission, nodding to her from the 
door. 

Mrs. Angus heard him coming down- 
stairs and went out on the sidewalk for a 
freer view. The barber saw him crossing 
the dusty road and left a customer half- 
shaved, the customer himself running to 
the window. The butcher in his apron 
stopped cutting a roast and explained ex- 
citedly to the woman who was buying it. 
Heads appeared in the courthouse windows. 
Mr. Spratt and the dentist came out in 
front of the post-office. They were all law- 
abiding citizens, but caught in the electric 
rush of the drama, secretly exhilarated by 
the unwonted tension of their nerves. 
They saw an aging, shabby, round- 
shouldered figure in a rusty alpaca jacket 
moving steadily across the square, and 
they remembered that he had carried 
death in his hands. The county treasurer 
went back to his office, sat down at his desk 
and leaned his head on his arms. 

As Varney neared the other edge of the 
square he remembered that Bostwick had 
shot a man back in Arkansaw. There was 
no change in his gait; but, half-mechan- 
ically, he put his hand in the pocket of his 
jacket where lay his only weapon—the bit 
of paper with a schedule of his possessions. 
He crossed the road, climbed the three 
wooden steps and entered the bank. 

No one was in sight. He paused a mo- 
ment, then advanced to the counter, cran- 
ing forward for a comprehensive view 
behind it. There were only the safe, desk 
and furnishings. The door to the little 
parlor at the rear was closed. Bostwick 
might be awaiting him there. He advanced 
steadily and looked in. Emptiness there, 
too. The rear door was open, however, 


_and he stepped across to it, rather puzzled. 


The view disclosed a sere stretch of back 
yards, the alley, a cowshed on the other 
side. A stray dog, busy with a bone, started 
back, holding up a dubious foot. But there 
was no banker. 

He reflected that Bostwick had doubt- 
less stepped out for a moment, and he sat 
down calmly, on the corner of the small 
table, to await his return. 

It was there that Handy and Toller 
found him. 


“Brother Bostwick,” said the justice | 


gravely, “‘is in favor of peace.” 

The county treasurer suddenly doubled 
his fat body with a puff of choked laughter 
and clapped Varney on the shoulder. ‘‘He 
bolted out the back way and run like a 
whitehead when he saw you coming, 
Charley. Scairt out of his wits. He come 
around the back way and across to my 
office like a pup that’s been hit with a stone. 
He don’t want nothing but just to cancel 
your note and have you promise not to 
kill him.” 

It was even so. People had shunned the 
bank that morning. Sam Spratt had dis- 
appeared, and the loneliness had hurt the 
banker’s nerves. He needed an audience 
to bluster before. The clock got to ticking 
things about the man who had been sheriff. 
When he saw Varney coming he tried to 
keep his ground; but at the movement to 
the pocket of the hand that had held death 
he again suffered that mysterious collapse 
of the soul. 

‘‘Well—of course, if he’s willing to do 
it,” said Varney with a moment of confu- 
sion. Then he laughed. ‘‘Why, I came 
over here to settle with him—to ask his 
pardon and offer him everything I’ve got 
to give up the note peaceably.”’ 

“The terms he offers are better, Char- 
ley,” Toller commented dryly. 

“Tt was on account of the girl,’ said 
Varney, low. ‘‘It was when I saw how it 
would be for her if there was a row. I sup- 
pose I’ve been a good deal of a failure. 
She’s a dear girl, and I wanted her to go 
away light-hearted and free. It’s all I’ve 
got to give her, you know.” 

He started back to his office, looking up 
to the dusty window where he could see the 
waiting figure. ‘‘The old man can do more 


than fight for you, honey,” he thought, with | 


summer in his heart. 
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‘| —the Cradle of Liberty — one of the | 
most valuable buildings belonging | 
to this country—is covered with | 
“Taylor Old Style” roofing tin. — 
‘| This building was originally roofed | 
4 with wooden shingles. When these ~ 
"i began to lose their usefulness, the | 
€| building was covered with sheet cop- 
@@ per. It was believed then that this | 
* would be the most durable roof that | 
could be had. The copper wore out | 
rapidly. Those having the safe-— 
2 keeping of this building in charge | 
made a thorough investigation, and — 
the result is that twenty years ago it | 
was roofed with ‘‘ Taylor Old Style” | 
tin. This shows how the decision | 
= goes when architects and roofers are | 
determined to get the best roofing | 
at any cost. 7 


We want every man who is interested in the 
roofing of any building, public er private, 
that requires a permanent roof, to know 
the facts about “‘ Taylor Old Style” tin. If ; 
you are investing moneyina buildingwhich 
may be jeopardized by a bad roof, write 
for “‘A Guide to Good Roofs” and other 
literature about “‘ Taylor Old Style”’ tin. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPAN ; 
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war had not prevented my parents 
sending me to school and college, but 
the old had seen the young grow up 
ed of what their fathers had given 
and the young had looked to the old 
wn their stripped heritage. 

La Heu,”’ I said, ‘‘I could not tell 
you would not wish me to tell you, 
the sight of Kings Port has made me 
But you will let me say this: I have 
tood for a long while about your old 
ople, your old ladies, whose faces are so 
ne and sad.” 

paused, but she merely looked at me, 
1 her eyes were hard. 
“And I may say this, too. I thank you 
sincerely for bringing completely home 
hat I had begun to make out for my- 
aif. I hope the Daughters of Dixie will go 
n singing of their heroes.” 
I paused again, and now she looked away, 
ut of the window into Royal Street. 

“Perhaps,” I still continued, ‘‘you will 
ardly believe me when I say that I have 
joked at your monuments here with an 
motion more poignant even than that 
hich Northern monuments raise in me.” 
‘Why? ” 

Oh!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Need you have 
sked that? The North won.” 
"You are quite dispassionate!’’ Her 
es were always toward the window. 
‘That’s my ‘sacred trust.’”’ 

It made her look at me. ‘“ Yours?”’ 

“Not yours—yet! It would be yours if 
ou had won.” I thought a slight change 
ame in her steady scrutiny. ‘And, Miss 
a Heu, it was awful about the negro. It is 
wful. The young North thinks so just as 
quch as you do. Oh, we shock our old peo- 
2! We don’t expect them to change, but 
sy mustn’t expect us not to. And even 
ome of them have begun to whisper a little 
oubtfully. But never mind them—here’s 
he negro. We can’t kick him out. That 
lanischildish. So it’s like two men having 
live in one house. The white man would 
a house in repair, the black would 
ptitrot. Well, the black must take orders 
yom the white. And it will end so.” 
| a, was eager. “Slavery again, you 


| “Oh, never! It was too injurious to our- 
tlves. But something between slavery 
nd equality.” And I ended with a quota- 
ion: “‘‘Patience, cousin, and shuffle the 
ards.’ ’”’ 


“You may call me cousin—this once— 
ecause you have been, really, quite nice— 
or a Northerner.” 
_ Now we had come to the place where she 
dust understand me. 
“Not a Northerner, Miss La Heu.”’ 
She became mocking. ‘“‘Scarcely a 
outherner, I presume?’’ 
| But I kept my smile and my directness. 
Nomorea Southerner than a Northerner.” 
“Pray what then?” 
“An American.” She was silent. 
| “Tt’s the ‘sacred trust’—for me.” 
_ She was still silent. 
_ “Témy State seceded trom the Union to- 
lorrow Ishould side with the Union against 
er. 
She was frankly astonished now. ‘‘ Would 
oureally?” And I think some light about 
ie began to reach her. A Northerner will- 
ig to side against a Northern State! I was 
ery glad that I had found that phrase to 
jake clear to her my American creed. 
i seeded. ‘‘T shall help to hand down 
is the glories and all the sadnesses: Lee’s, 
‘incoln’s, everybody’s. But I shall not 
‘and “it’ down.”’ This checked her. 
| “T's for me, you know,” I hastily 
ed. “Nothing noble about it at all. 
‘ut from noble people’ —and I looked hard 
ther—“one expects, sooner or later, noble 
lings,” 
| She repressed something she had been 
‘ding to reply.” ' 
| “Tf ever I have children,” I finished, 
they shall know Dixie and Yankee Doodle 
-Y heart, and never know the difference. 
_y that time I should think they might 
ave a chance of hearing Yankee Doodle in 
‘ ings Port.” 
| Again she checked a rapid retort. ‘ Well,” 
‘fe, after a pause, repeated, “vou have 
een really ae nice.’ 
yon what you have been?”’ 
not. 
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“May he, General?” A wagging tail 
knocked on the floor behind the counter. 
“‘General says that he will think about it. 
What makes you like Mr. Mayrant so 
much?” 

This question struck me as an odd one; 
nor could I make out the import of the pe- 
culiar tone in which she put it. ‘‘Why, I 
should think everybody would like him— 
except, perhaps, his double victim.” 

“Double?” 

“Yes, first of his fist and then of —of his 
hand!” 

But she didn’t respond. 

“Of his hand—his poker hand,’ I ex- 
plained. 

“Poker hand?” 
vague. 

It rejoiced me to be the first to tell her. 
“You haven’t heard of Master John’s last 
performance? Well, finding himself forced 
by that immeasurable old Aunt Josephine 
of yours to shake hands, he shook ’em all 
right, but he took thirty dollars away as a 
little set-off for his docility.” 

“Oh!” she murmured, overwhelmed 
with astonishment. Then she broke into 
one of her delicious peals of laughter. 

“Anybody,” I said, ‘“‘likes a boy who 
plays a hand—and a fist—to that tune.” I 
continued to say a number of commenda- 
tory words about young John, while her 
sparkling eyes rested upon me. But even 
as I talked I grew aware that these eyes 
were not sparkling, were starry, rather, and 
distant, and that she was not hearing what 
I said; so I stopped abruptly, and at the 
igre she spoke, like a person waking up. 

“Oh, yes! Certainly he can take care of 
himself. Why not?” 

“Rather creditable, don’t you think?” 

‘*Creditable?” 

“Considering his aunts and everything.” 

She became haughty on the instant. 
‘‘Upon my word! And do you suppose the 
women of South Carolina don’t wish their 
men to be men? Why’’—she returned to 
mirth and that arch mockery which was 
her special charm—‘“‘we South Carolina 
women consider virtue our business, and 
we don’t expect the men to meddle with it!”’ 

‘‘Primal, perpetual, necessary!” I cried. 
‘‘When that division gets blurred society 
is doomed. Are you sure John can take 
care of himself every way?” 

“‘T have other things than Mr. Mayrant 
to think about.”’ She said this quite 
sharply. 

It surprised me. ‘‘To be sure,” I as- 
sented. ‘‘But didn’t you once tell me that 
you thought he was simple ?”’ 

She opened her ledger. ‘‘It’s a great 
honor to have one’s words so well remem- 
bered.”” 

I was stillataloss. ‘‘ Anyhow, the wed- 
ding is postponed,” I continued; ‘‘and the 
cake. Of course one can’t help wondering 
how it’s all coming out.”’ 

She was now working at her ledger, bend- 
ing her head overit. ‘‘Have you ever met 
Miss Rieppe?” She inquired this with a 
sort of wonderful softness. 

“Never, but there’s nobody at present 
living whom I long to see so much.” 

She wrote on for a little while before say- 
ing, with her pencil steadily busy, ‘‘Why?” 

“Why? Don’t you? After all this fuss?” 

‘‘Oh, certainly,’ she drawled. ‘‘She is 
so much admired—by Northerners.”’ 

“‘T do hope John is able to take care of 
himself!” I purposely repeated. 

“Take care of yourself!’’ she laughed 
angrily over her ledger. 

“Me? Why? I understand you less 
and less!” 

“Very likely.” 

“Why, I want to help him!” I protested. 
“T don’t want him to marry her. Oh, by 
the way, do you happen to know what it is 
that she is coming here to see for herself?” 

In a moment her ledger was left, and 


She remained honestly 


she was looking at me straight. ‘‘Coming? 
When?” J 
“Soon. In an automobile. To see 


something for herself.’ 

She pondered for quite a long moment; 
then her eyes returned, searchingly, to me. 
“You didn’t make that up?” 

I laughed, and explained. ‘Some of 
them, at any rate,” I finished, “‘know what 
she’s coming for. They were rather queer 
about it, I thought.” : 

She pondered again. I noticed that she 
had deeply flushed, and that the flush was 
leaving her. ‘Then she fixed her eyes on me 
once more. ‘‘They wouldn’t tell you?” 
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FOR MEN 


To pay $3.50 for shoe service that can be had 
for $2.50 is getting pretty close to 
the reef of extravagance. 

Beacon Shoes are squarely up to the $3.50 standard 
in every point of shoe excellence. 

Uppers of the finest Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, 
Velour Calf, ete. (Goodyear Welt). Honest and care- 
ful workmanship throughout. Every shoe bears the 
Union Stamp. Styles, the latest and most fashionable. 

The only reason that Beacon Shoes cost you $2.50 
instead of $3.50, is because we make and sell 5,000 pairs every 
day at a factory profit of only five cents a pair. 

We give you the benefit—a dollar saved to you every time you 
buy a pair of Beacon Shoes. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE 
; We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers 
in all towns and cities. Send us your name, and we will send our 
catalogue, ‘‘ Beacon Light,’’ and the name of our nearest 
agent. If the Beacon Shoe is not on sale in your vicin- 
ity, we will sell by mail— 25 cents extra for express — 
and agree to fit you. Write to-day. 
F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, 
340 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 
The largest miukers of $2.50 shoes in the world. 
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A 236=Page Catalogue, with Photos of most prominent theatrical stars and over 400 Illustrations 


referring to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic operas, musical comedies, recita 
monologues, costumes, scenery, etc., etc., showing how easy it is to put them on for 
Charitable, Club, Lodge or Home Amusement. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 


Bureau of Information free to patrons. 
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SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


THE CREST TRADING CO., 212 Witmark Building, New York 


For Life 


For you, life income beginning at end of stipulated period — 
For your wife, life income, beginning immediately if you die — 

Should you both die before 20 annual payments have been made, the 
income will be continued to your heirs until 20 payments in all have 
been made. 


or More 


Some men leave an estate which the widow may lose by unwise 
investment. 

How much better it is to leave an Income for Life Guaranteed by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, with assets larger than 
those of any other insurance company. 

The Mutual Life has paid policy holders more than any other company in 


existence, it having disbursed over BO9O,O0O00,O000. 


The MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 
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Pi Trip to 


Summer-land- 
Most Enjoyable 


NOW! 


q Wouldn’t you exchange the 
chilly rawness of eastern win- 
ter weather for the blue sky 
and sunshine, the fruit, flow- 
ers and birds of California? 
Consider carefully the gain 
to be made in health and 
strength from such a trip. 

@ A good time, withthe recu- 
perating process going on 
steadily and surely —that’s 
what California offers. 

@ The trip is easy and pleas- 
ant on the 


Golden State 
Limited 


Daily, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City to Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. 


@ Barber, bath, daily pa- 


pers, magazines, library — 
all the comforts of up-to 
date travel. 

@ Illustrated book of train 


and of California for six 
cents in stamps, if you use this coupon: 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two-cent stamps for California 
literature and information as to rates. 
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Winter Vacation Trips to 


| Jamaica 


The Gem of the West Indies 
Regular weekly sailings by 
the steamers of the 


Atlas Line Service 
Lowest first-class rate to Jamaica, 
$20.00, including berth and meals. 
23-days’ Cruise, visiting ports in 
Jamaica, Colombia and Costa Rica, 
$125.00, including berth and meals. 
For further particulars apply 


Hamburg = American Line |} 
Offices: 35-37 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, 159 Randolph St. 


i Boston, 70 State St. 
Philadelphia, 1229 Walnut St. 
San Francisco, a 


401 California St, 


St. Louis, 
901 Olive St. 


“Beauty and grace from 
no condition rise; 

Use Pears’, sweet maid, 
there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 
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“T think that they came inadvertently 


| near it once or twice, and remembered just 


in time that I didn’t know about it.” 

“But since you do know pretty much 
about it!” she laughed. 

I shook my head. ‘‘There’s something 


| else, something that’s turned up; the sort 


of thing that upsets calculations. And I 
merely hoped that you’d know.” 
On those last words of mine she gave me 


quite an extraordinary look, and then, as 


| if satisfied with what she saw in my face: 


““They don’t talk to me.” 
It was an assurance, it was true; it had 


| the ring of truth, that evident genuineness 


which a piece of real confidence always pos- 
sesses; she meant me to know that we were 
in the same boat of ignorance to-day. And 
yet, as I rose from lunch and came forward 


GOVERN 


“‘Tt’s business, though,” said I, ‘‘and busi- 
ness is my holt. You understand, it’s my 
own reputation that’s being dickered just 
now and you can’t ring in bad money on me. 
A motion to adjourn is in order. I hope 
that’s parliamentary, for we’re going to do 
atc 

Two minutes later I had shaken ’em off 
and was out of the library—and alone at 
that! That’s better than the Czar of Russia 
can do when it comes to advisers. 

Td had pretty good luck with that 
adjutant-general the night before. He was 
a part of my plan just now. That plan had 
squared itself. There wasn’t a hazy outline 
left. 

“Look here, General,’’ said I, when we 
were shut up together in his private office, 
““T’ve taken oath as Governor of this State. 
You are Governor also, as you understand 
it, and there will probably be a half-dozen 
more Governors piling in upon you right 
away, for they seem to be sprouting fast. 
But I happen to have the written authority 
of the Supreme Court of this State behind 
me and I want to know what you are going 
to say to it.” 

‘4 I slapped open the paper and handed it to 
im. 

“T don’t intend to argue the big question 
with you,” I went on. ‘‘That’s all been 
done before the court. I’m no lawyer and 
no politician, either. The plain question 
before you is: do you, as the adjutant- 
general of this State, defy your Supreme 
Court?” 

“Well, Governor Southwick’s last official 
act ” he began. 

“Do you defy the Supreme Court? I 
want a plain answer to that one question.” 

im in charge of State property and 


“‘And executor of Sterl Southwick’s 
political estate! Iknow! But do you defy 
your Supreme Court?” 

“No!” He didn’t say it with alacrity, 
but he said it. 

“Well, then, the Supreme Court and 
Governor Stearns do not need the milish 
any sone: Send away your soldiers.” 

oc ut Sees a) 

“‘Do you defy the Supreme Court?”’ 

“No,” he fairly shrieked, mad clear 
through at my style of blocking argument. 

“Send away your soldiers.” 

“The people of the State look to me 


“They look to the Supreme Court, and 
your soldiers only complicate affairs. Do 
you defy is 

“Don’t you ask me that question again!” 
he barked. 

“For just two saucy words from you I’ll 
show you up to the people of this State 
along with the other conspirators, General,” 
2 peared, and I looked at him mighty 

ard. 

At the end of ten minutes, while he had 
been perspiring and pondering, I had only 
to start: 

“Do you 

He snorted like a horse. The roar of 
more cheers upstairs caught his ear. 

“Make the most of your ten minutes of 
Governorship,” he snapped. ‘‘ Votes will 
tell the story, and mighty soon at that!” 

But he summoned an orderly and gave 
directions for the soldiers to march to the 
armory in the city. 

As I have had occasion to remark, he was 
a prudent old general, and he didn’t exactly 
know what to do with responsibility. 

The soldiers were all young fellows and 
according to my notion they were not to be 
depended on either way. I’m not used to 


” 
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to settle for it, I was aware of some sense | 


of defeat, of having been held off just as 
the ladies on High Walk had held me off. 
‘‘Well,” I sighed, ‘‘I pin my faith to the 
aunt who says he’ll never marry her.”’ 
Miss La Heu had no more to say upon the 
subject. ‘‘Haven’t you forgotten some- 
thing?” she inquired gayly; and, as I 
turned to see what I had left behind—‘‘I 
mean, you had no Lady Baltimore to-day.” 
“‘T clean forgot it!” 
“No loss. It is very stale; and to- 
morrow I shall have a fresh supply ready.” 
AsI departed through the door I was con- 
scious of her eyes following me, and that she 
had spoken of Lady Baltimore precisely 
because she was thinking of something else. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


OR BY DRAFT 
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soldiers. I didn’t want ’em ’round me. I 
wasn’t looking for war, nor planning on a 
war basis. In time of trouble give me the 
good, old-fashioned, red-faced, pot-bellied 
policeman with a club—not young clerks 
out of grocery stores, with a rifle and white 
gloves too long at the finger-tips, and only 
grit peer to holler for the officer of the 
guard. 

Yes, sir, I am used to deferring to police- 
men. All of us are used to deferring to 
policemen from boyhood up. It’s only in 
monarchies that soldiers frighten any one. 
We're all afraid of policemen hereabouts— 


it’s a constitutional feeling that lasts over | 


from the days of youth. A policeman—a 
fat policeman with a club! e’s the boy! 

So I hustled downtown and told the 
Mayor that I expected trouble in the street 
outside the State House, and that would be 
a matter for municipal control, and I asked 
him for all the policemen he could rake and 
scrape—especially fat ones. 

And there was trouble in the street, as I 
had predicted. My accuracy was not sur- 
prising. Any one can predict explosions 
when he intends to lay the powder himself 
and touch the match. 

At one o’clock all the eminent statesmen 
of both sides got hungry, of course, and 
went to the hotels. 

At half-past one I had every door barred 
and the big gates of the tall iron fence 
locked and the fat policemen stationed. 

There wasn’t any war basis, adjutant- 
general, political seesaw to my plan. 
Every one knew that the soldiers had gone. 
But every one knew also that the granite 
men had been sent away. I had seen to 
the dissemination of that piece of news. 
The Fusion crowd had reélected Sterl 
Southwick Governor, and it was generally 
reckoned that this was all there would 
be to it—excepting a general Republican 
howl. 

For an hour in the afternoon [I let every 
arriving statesman yammer at the gate and 
shake his fists through the bars of the iron 
fence and stamp up and down the sidewalk 
to keep his toes warm. I had’em all out— 
there were no exceptions. They argued 
with the fat policemen, but it was police 
duty, not politics, that the policemen were 
there for. I watched from the library 
window, and when I judged that the gang 
was all there, sheep and goats both, I 
pulled on my gloves and turned up my 
overcoat collar and walked out and stopped 
on the first terrace from the big gate. 

I never knew before that three hundred 
men could make so many different kinds 
of noises! It was worse than a riot in a 
menagerie. 

“What do you think, Stearns,’’ yelled a 
man, his face between the bars—‘‘that you 
are handling a woolen-mill strike?”’ 

Chet Benniman was nearest the gate. 
He grabbed a bar in each hand and climbed 
up a few feet, as though he thought his fat 
legs were too short to make him as impor- 
tant-looking as he ought to be. 

“Stearns,” he shouted, “‘you are fooling 
with a big proposition—too big for you to 
handle this way! Open these gates!” 

“Men,”’ I said, as soon as they had 
stopped the worst of their noise, “I have 
here in my hand a list of the legislators 
whose certificates of election are recognized 
by the Supreme Court. As those men’s 
names are called by me they may come for- 
ward and be admitted one by one. None 
others need apply. Mr. Policeman,’’ I said 
to the big one at the gate, ‘‘in case of any 
rush knock ’em right and left. I’m the 

(Concluded on Page 30) \ 


to any purchaser of Hloleproof Sox 
or Holeproof Stockings that they 
will need no darning for six months. 
If they should we agree to replace 
them by new ones, upon surrender 
of the purchase ticket with 
the worn pair and one cou- 
pon, provided they are re- 
turned to us within six 


months froin date of sale to 
the wearer. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


I'ast colors; Black, Tan 
(light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black 


Aoleproor 

= Aosiery# 
Ladies’ 

Holeproof Stocki; 


Fast color; Black, Blae 
with white feet, and Tan. 


All shipping charges prepaid. One size o 
a box. State size desired when ordering, 


Holeprooft Hosiery — packed 
neat, attractive boxes — ma 
an admirable Christmas Gi 


Send for Interesting Booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO, 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Hot-Water Bag, 


The most wonderful discovery of the. 
tury; a bag that is hot in half a minut 
without fire or hot water. 7 

A bag that stores heat for future eee 
pare the bag when you have a fire an 
pain, use the bag when you have a 
and no fire. 

A bag that gives a dry, even, long- 
tinned, soothing, vitalizing heat at any hi 
night or day. 

A bag that will not burst at the sea 
that is never cold or clammy; that will 
last several ordinary hot-water bags; that is 
guaranteed to satisfy or money back. i 

Let your Christmas gift be a Therm 
Bag—the most comforting and valu 
article a little money can buy. 

JoHN WANAMAKER says: “ There wil 
a Thermalite Bag in every home in the land,’ 

Two Quart Size, $2.00. Sent by mai 
postpaid on receipt of price if not at d 
gists’. Free illustrated booklet. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Editors’ Plans 


Features to Appear in Early Numbers 


HIS is no extended forecast, no bird’s-eye view of a 
long campaign: it is just a quick glance into the nearest 
We believe, and our experience has proved it, 
that the best advertisement of this magazine is—any 
But, though detailed analysis is impos- 
sible, we do want to tell our readers and subscribers about 
a few of the chief plans of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST for the first few months of that year which marks 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the man who founded it. 


More of 
Billy Sanders 


Joel Chandler Harris is probably one 
of the few living authors who have the 
certainty that two of the characters thev 
have created will join the company of 
those “real persons’’ of fiction who will 
live as long as the language which clothes 
them. These two characters are Uncle 
Remus and Uncle Billy Sanders, the 
humorous sage of Shady Dale. It is 
about the latter that Mr. Harris has 
written his latest series for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


future. 


weekly number. 


Edwin Lefevre’s New Novel 


For many years it has been acknowledged that no other writer on finance pure and 
simple possessed Mr. Lefévre’s technical knowledge and intellectual grip of the money 
market. It remained only for him to show that what he had done in articles and short 
stories he could do again in dealing with a vital, living subject, a real drama of the 
Street. His novel more than fulfills the promise of his short stories. 


Robert W. Chambers’ New Stories 


No living writer can make the sudden love affair quite so convincing as Robert W. 
Chambers. Nor was Mr. Chambers ever in better mood than when he invented for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post that Sherlock Holmes of love, the head of Keen & Co., 
Tracers of Lost Persons. Here is a detective who puts his powers to some real use — 
not to the detection of miserable criminals, but to the running down of the heart’s desire. 


Arthur Train’s Legal 
Stories 


When you talk with a Public Prosecu- 
‘torina great city you talk with a man 
who is in daily touch with as many types 
of humanity as that city contains. That 
is what makes Mr. Train’s stories so real 
and convincing, and enables him to write 
of a millionaire clubman or an expert 
safe-cracker with equal realism. The 
romance of the law courts is cleverly 
brought out in the stories and articles he 
has been writing for Posr readers. 


The Masquerader 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Stories by Henry 
Wallace Phillips 


Few of the younger writers are so 


The Crossing 


By Winston Churchill 


much in demand as Henry Wallace 
Phillips. Post readers, familiar with his 
Scraggs—that humorous Mormon who 
tells his own stories—will understand 
why. A more delightful character, with 
a more delightful vernacular, is hard to 
imagine. But such a one Mr. Phillips 
has imagined, and that one, as well as 
the only original Scraggs, is to appear in 
several short stories in magazine 
during the coming year. 


Beverly of Graustark 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Six Little Talks About Six Great Men 


White and Payne in Washington 


The coming vear will be one of the most momentous which Washington has wit- 
nessed. The Railroad War and the battle over the Panama Canal are but two of its 
features which alone will, in their progress, make history. The two men who will watch 
these events for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will be William Allen White and Will 
Payne. Mr. Payne’s knowledge of finance has been shown by his recent articles in 
THE Posr; his powers as a writer every reader of contemporary literature is familiar 
with. Mr. White, too, will need no introduction. Asa commentator on the Political Show 
he has long been the acknowledged leader among the magazine writers of America. 


The Cry of the Children 


With the publication of The Woman Who Toils, Mrs. John Van Vorst became at 
once a figure of prominence. Now Mrs. Van Vorst has been investigating for this 
Magazine the question of child-labor. Her brief is for the children: they plead their 
Own case in her narrative. 


3 Christmas Gifts, $2.50 


If you will send $2.50 to The Curtis Publishing Company for two 
yearly subscriptions to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST (one of 
them may be a renewal of the sender’s own subscription and one 
MUST be a new one), we will immediately forward your choice 
of the six $1.50 novels named below. 


The publishers’ price of each of these books is $1.50, but by sending 
us two subscriptions at $1.25 each you will secure THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST for yourself for a year, for a friend for a year, and 
any one of these six ‘“‘best sellers’? which you choose to name. 


E. Nesbit’s New 
Serial 


E. Nesbit was never in happier vein than 
in The Incomplete Amorist, a brilliant 
and powerful love story of Artist Life in 
Paris, which will be one of the serial 
features that Posr readers will enjoy 
during the early months of the new year. 

The glamour of student life in the 
Quarter, work in the art schools and the 
thousand new scenes into which the green 
little English heroine is plunged, all are 
portrayed by the author most enter- 
tainingly. 


Owen Wister’s Stories of the Far West 


Owen Wister’s ability to create character made him famous in The Virginian. His 
growth in the art of writing has placed him among the first of modern novelists in Lady 
Baltimore. What the now thoroughly developed artist can do upon returning to the 
Rockies becomes, naturally, one of the literary questions of to-day. The answer will 
be given in six short stories to be published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s New Series 


In the best sense of that word, geniality is the keynote of all F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
best work. And it is his best work which he has put into the new series of stories 
which he has written for Post readers, The narrative smiles—and glows. Its humor 
is always kindly; even its satire is tolerant, and a more satisfactory sum total it would 
be difficult to imagine. 


Stories and Articles 
by David 
Graham Phillips 


A series of popular economic studies 
and some fiction, from one who has as 
Jarge a popular following as any Ameri- 
can author, will soon appear. 


The Man Who 
Thinks for Himself 
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More Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 
By George Horace Lorimer 


The Sea =Wolf 


By Jack London 


The Prodigal Son 


By Hall Caine 


This is the title of a significant series of 


articles which will begin with a paper by 
Brand Whitlock, Mayor-elect of Toledo. 


Lloyd Osbourne’s 
Love Stories 


When it comes to writing a pleasing, 
humorous love story no American writer 
can surpass Lloyd Osbourne, and for 
witty dialogue that ““sparkles and cuts”’ 
he is almost unequalled. If this sounds 
like over-praise, read his next tale in 
these columns. 


By the Author of Letters From 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


Behind the Veil of Isis 


Here is another novelette—and yet not just ‘another novelette”’ either, because it is 
different. Humor and mystery are both good things, but they are rarely combined as in 
this story. Nor do they complete the list of its elements. There is adventure, then 
suspense and then climax—a climax which is precisely not the one expected. It will 
not do to betray the secret; so it is enough here to say that Behind the Veil of Isis is a 
tale of Old Egypt and New York. 


Articles by the Hon. John S. Wise 


As our readers are now well aware, John S. Wise has had for his friends about all 
the prominent men of the last two generations. Mr. Wise has dined at their houses 
and they at his— Presidents, statesmen, Senators, Supreme Court Judges, famous 
actors and noted wits. It is about such men— about how he met and knew them, ate 
and drank and hunted and worked with them, that he will write a new series of articles 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 


” 


Governor of this State just now - I 
couldn’t help it, for Sterl Southwick was in 
the crowd and Senator Bayne was in a hack 
pulled close to the curb—I couldn’t help it 
—my chest swelled—‘‘and I order you to 
club, no matter if it’s the Khan of Tartary 
himself.” 

The Republicans filtered in as I began to 
read, but the Fusionists, even those en- 
titled to admission, raved and swore and 
backed away. 

When I’d given all of ’em their chance 
and turned to leave the terrace, the kickers 
promptly started a joint session of their 
House and Senate there on the sidewalk, 
swatting their arms to keep warm. As 
nearly as I could judge they were preparing 
for civil war. 

“Here, Governor,” yelled Chairman 
Westcott of the State Committee, who was 
in the hack with Senator Bayne, “‘we want 
He hated to bellow that, I'll 
wager, but the policemen had turned him 
back and there was no other way for it. 

Well, it may have been mean, but I stood 
there and gloated for about the most satis- 
factory five minutes I ever put in—gloated 
on their appealing faces framed in the hack 
windows. I scowled at ’em as though I 
were trying to make up my mind whether 
they were safe men to have in the party 
councils. Think of it! 

Then I let ’em beg a while. - 

And at last I said to a fat policeman in a 
patronizing way: 

‘Well, let ’em in if they’re so anxious.”’ 

As we were going up the walk I dropped 
back and took Senator Bayne’s arm. It 
was my turn to play boss of the party and I 
did it. 

‘*Senator,’”’ I said, ‘“‘I could begin now 
and do a whole lot of things to you if I cared 
to. But for me to bag a United States 
Senator just now would be like catching an 
elephant—I couldn’t do anything sensible 
with either kind of game. And I suppose 
you are as square as the average politician 
who is making a business of it. But it isn’t 
my notion of a business.” 

“Governor Stearns,” he began, ‘“‘I want 
to apologize heartily and sincerely for 


“Never mind it, Senator,” I replied. 
“‘There’s only this I want to say to you: 
we elect a Governor before we elect a 
United States Senator, and this trip it will 
be a Governor that will stick. JI have lots 
of confidence in our Supreme Court. Now, 
if Chandler Estes’ name is sent up to 
the Senate from the House and Wilson 
Wellington’s isn’t, it will—well, simplify 
matters.” 

We looked each other over, standing 
there at the door of the State House. 

“Perhaps you can do something else for 
the corporations if you are left in Congress, 
Senator. But the people of this State don’t 
want Wellington, and furthermore, they 
won’thavehim. That’s the particular busi- 
ness I am looking after just now.” 

‘Leave it allto Westcott and me,” hesaid 
atlast. ‘‘We understand how to handle the 
details and Estes’ name shall come to the 
Senate.” 

“Yes, it’s a matter of practical politics 
now,” said IJ, ‘‘and you’ll understand how 
to handle it. I don’t understand practical 
politics myself.” 

He gave me another thorough going-over 
with his eyes, wanting in his heart of hearts 
to knock me down and kickin my face. But 
being a United States Senator and more or 
less accustomed to self-restraint, and having 
pt little need of my humble services, he 
said: 

“You are very fortunate never to have 
been mixed up in politics, Governor.” 

Then he went away quickly before he 
should lose his grip on himself. 

The busiest man around the State House 
that afternoon and evening was the 
adjutant-general, who was explaining to 
every National Guard company in the State 


| that they should not take the next train for 


the capital, and that they should not mind 
the hot telegrams that kept ordering them 
to the State House. Chet Benniman was 
sending out those tocsins as his last flop. 


| But the a.-g. was now quoting the Supreme 


Court. 

The Fusion crowd held two sessions at 
some hall downtown, I believe, issued sev- 
eral kinds of proclamations, including a 
gubernatorial one, and in one last howl put 
up to the Supreme Court a selected list of 
queries as to their legal status. But the 


canny Supreme Court insisted on reviewing 
the case in toto, and for the last time de- 
clared that the Legislature then in session 
at the State House was the only true one. 
That settled it, for the people had swung 
into line behind the law, and any man in 
politics could put his ear to the ground and 
realize it from the sound of the tread of the 
cowhide boots. There is almost always an 
electric moment in clinches of that sort, 
when you either get the people with you or 
against you. 

I had the people of my State with me 
when I went off the war basis and put the 
fat policemen on the gate and locked out 
the Legislature till they promised to be 
good. All the newspapers had funny stories 
about the ‘‘cold-feet session” on the side- 
walk, and when you get folks to laughing 
there isn’t much chance for war. 

So in the end the Fusionists who held 
straight certificates of election came in with 
us and took their seats, there being nothing 
else to do, really—and we had ’em where 
they belonged by safe majorities in both 
branches. 

The Fusion Secretary of State—a chap 
about three feet high and with a temper 
that weighed at least three hundred pounds 
—did lock himself in his office along with 
the State seal, but I broke open the door and 
threatened to cuff his ears, and that incident 
was closed! They called me Oliver Crom- 
well in the newspapers for a couple of days, 
and then as President of the Senate I ad- 
ministered the oath of office to Governor 


Chandler Estes—and then we all took 


breath for a few days. 

In the seat ahead of me in the smoking- 
car when I went home to spend Sunday 
that week was Sterling Southwick, demo- 
cratically puffing in the crowd. 

‘*Great old hog-wrassle, wasn’t it?’’ he 
remarked, cheerful as a cricket. ‘‘How 
did you like your Governor job, anyway?” 

‘About as old Bingham liked the sar- 
dines,”’ said I. 

Sterl laughed and stretched up his hands 
with a contented grunt. He seemed to be 
taking the whole thing as a case of, break 
even, and IJ was mighty glad to find him 
above spite in a political scrape. I never 
saw anything but a level head in him. 
Chet Benniman was with him in the seat, 
smoking like a furnace, and never turning 
his head my way. 

“Ever hear of old Bingham and the sar- 
dines?” asked Sterl, poking him. 

‘‘Naw!”’ yapped Benniman, his eyes 
straight ahead. 

“Well, old Bingham went fishing with 
Lel and me one day, a good many years ago, 
and sneaked off by himself and caught all 
the fish there were in the brook because he 
made us keep behind. We had a can of 
sardines along for lunch and Lel and I ate 
’em up before old Bingham got back, and 
then we caught some minnows, chopped off 
their heads and laid ’em in the oil, all nice 
and regular. Old Bingham came back 
hungry, and ate ’em all. ‘What do you 
think of the sardines?’ says Lel. Says 
old Bingham, picking his teeth with a 
match, ‘ Your ile appears to be plenty slicky 
but the leetle fish seem to be the least mite 
underdone.’” 

“It’s crow three times a day that the two 
of you ought to eat,’’ said Chet, still ugly. 
“Both of you have played the game as 
though it was three-year-old cat with a 
yarn ball.” 

Ex-Governor Southwick stretched once 
more with deeper content. 

‘‘Say, Lel,” he drawled, ‘‘it isn’t quite so 
amusing for the crowd when it yells ‘Sic 
*im!’ and both dogs sidle up to each other 
and wag their tails, but—it’s a blamed 
sight more sensible in the dogs.” 

He drove the flat of his hand against 
Benniman’s back with a slap that shook 
““Cupe’s” hat off. 

“Come out of it, Chet!” he cried. ‘A 
bluff in sharp politics is part of the game— 
so farasit willgo. Pulling a gun, though, 
isn’t—not for me!” 

Benniman, brushing his hat with his 
elbow, turned around and looked at me. 

“Llewellyn,” he inquired very solemnly, 
“are you going to stay in State politics 
after this term in the Senate?” 

“Not by a ding-blamed sight,” I shouted. 

“Well, then,” he said with a sigh of relief, 
“T guess the two big parties can come down 
out of their trees and have the bird-shot 
picked out. Gimme a match and let’ 
talk about the weather!” 
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RUSSIA AND 


HER RULERS 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


he shuts down his desk and dismisses the 
last of the officials, his wife, following the 
natural instinct of woman, likes to have him 
all to herself. Instead of tempering the 
severity of his seclusion by inviting relays 
of guests, as did his predecessors, the rule has 
been to regard the dinner-table as a shrine 
sacred to the family. The Emperor, wear- 
ied with the day’s work, must at dinner- 
time at least forget the cares of state, and 
revel in the bosom of hisownfamily. With 
wife and weans around him, no one can bea 
happier husband than Nicholas II. And his 
wife, rejoicing in her monopoly, consoles her 
conscience by thinking how necessary it is 
that the Emperor should not be worried at 
mealtimes with guests who would tire him. 


Attempting the Impossible 


The Emperor of Russia is, ab initio, in an 
absolutely impossible position. He is set 
to perform tasks which are impossible. 
To be an unlimited autocrat with the lim- 
ited strength of an ordinary mortal, to be 
supreme referee and final authority in every 
question that arises in the government of 
one hundred and forty millions of men, 
when you have only twenty-four hours a 
day in which to do it, is, on the face of it, 
impossible. But Fate compels him to at- 
tempt it, however much he may leave un- 
done; he must at least grapple with his task 
and exhaust his time and strength before 
he gives in, as give in he must, with more 
than half of the work that ought to be done 
left undone. The more conscientious he 
may be, the more painfully conscious he 
must be of his shortcomings—the more 
determined he becomes to rid himself of 
all but absolutely necessary ceremonials. 
Nicholas II, in his struggles to get to the 
essence of his work, has gone to the extreme 
of dispensing with personal interviews, 
even with his own ministers. He makes 
them reduce their representations to paper 
and prefers to give his judgment upon the 
written report rather than upon the viva 
voce utterances of his advisers. 

And under the same pressure he has dis- 
pensed with ceremony to such an extent 
that his ordinary daily life is as simple as 
that of any comfortable American citizen. 
Pomp and paraphernalia were conspic- 
Bal y absent from the unpretentious little 
seaside villa where I last met the Emperor 
on the Baltic coast. His place at Livadia, 
on the Black Sea, is more spacious, but it 
would not attract any attention for its size 
or magnificence in any American watering- 
place. The Emperor and the Empress lead 
a simple life, in the midst of flowers and 
fruits and books and papers, delighting in 
nothing so much as the society of their chil- 
dren and rejoicing when, ‘‘the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot,’’ they can 
abandon themselves without a care to the 
delights of domesticity. 

The Emperor is a man somewhat below 
the middle height, being a little short in the 
legs. When in the saddle, he is of average 
stature. He is lithe and graceful in figure. 
In his features he bears a close resemblance 
to his favorite cousin, the Prince of Wales. 
He has the bright blue eyes of the Dane, 
slight mustaches, light hair and a pleasant 
smile. There is at times a roguish twinkle 
in his eye, for his sense of humor is keen, and 
he is quick to see the humorous side of any 
subject. His manner is simple and un- 
affected; in conversation he is very quick 
and appreciative. Like General Gordon, 
to whom in other respects he has consid- 
erable resemblance, he loves to smoke ciga- 
rettes and is fond of outdoor exercise. He 
is very fond of reading, although his leisure 
is limited, and he has of necessity often to 
scurry through the newspapers. Besides 
the Russian newspapers, he sees the Times 
and the Standard, and among the magazines 
he reads the Contemporary Review and the 
Review of Reviews. In the four interviews 
I have had with him, three of which lasted 
an hour, and one an hour and a half, the con- 
versation ranged over an immense variety 
of subjects, on all of which I found him very 
wellposted. Theconstantly repeated story 
that he reads nothing and knows nothing 
isa monstrous absurdity. Hereadsa great 
deal, is very quick to seize the salient point 
of what he reads, and has a retentive mem- 
ory. Whatever may be his failings, they 
do not arise from lack of a keen interest in 
the world and its affairs. 

Yet if I were to be asked wherein the 
Emperor’s weak point lies I should say 


it is precisely in that he is not keen enough, 
not sufficiently close to the subjects with 
which he has to deal, to feel the full pull of 
his responsibility. He is, after all, like a 
man who is steering the ship, if not from the 
shore, then from the recesses of his secluded 
cabin. Voltaire’s remark that there are few 
men who could resist the temptation of kill- 
ing a mandarin in Peking if they could do it 
by sticking a pin into a pincushion in Paris 
is an exaggerated illustration of the extent 
to which distance and invisibility deaden 
the sense of personal responsibility. The 
Emperor is keen with the keenness of an 
intelligent spectator rather than with the 
absorbed interest of a man who has himself 
the master hand in the game. You don’t 
feel, somehow, as if he had a close, strong 
grip of things. Perhaps I can hardly put 
it more simply than by saying that I think 
it would have done him a world of goodif 
for only six months in his life he could have 
had a drilling as sub-editor on the staff of a 
thoroughly up-to-date evening newspaper 
which had to contain all the news and which 
nevertheless had never to lose the trains. 
The sense of the urgency that is indispen- 
sable if the edition is to be saved, the con- 
sciousness of power that comes from the 
direct exercise of authority, the grim, over- 
shadowing awe of a sehse of swift, ruthless 
judgment to come if important items are 
missed or times are not kept—all this would 
be splendid training for a Russian Emperor. 
Zajta, the Russian equivalent for the fatal 
manana of the Spaniard, has no existence 
in newspaper offices. 


Readjustable Opinions 


It has been well said that the Czar is the 
Russian House of Commons. He resembles 
that celebrated political assembly in that 
he changes his politics from time to time. 
In the House of Commons this is due, and 
can clearly be traced, to a change of mind 
on the part of a nation expressing itself 
through the medium of a general election. 
In the case of the Emperor, the modus 
operandi of the change is not so clearly per- 
ceptible. But if the House of Commons 
was looked at, say, from the fixed stars as 
an entity, its changes of political color 
would be almost as incomprehensible as 
those of the Emperor. In some way not 
discernible by outsiders, the Czar readjusts 
himself to the needs of the moment as the 
majority of the House of Commons read- 
justs itself to the opinion of the nation... No 
one blames the House for inconsistency. 
If the same charity were extended to the 
Czar he would escape much censure. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor 
Nicholas has in the course of his reign tried 
opposing policies, abandoning a policy that 
has failed in order to adopt another that 
might have better promise of success. 
History will probably blame him most not 
because he chanved his policy so much as 
because he did not change it soon enough. 
He has within the last twelve months re- 
versed the policy previously persisted in all 
round the compass. He has sanctioned 
the effacement of the whole autocratic 
policy of aggression in Finland, which was 
one of the most inexcusable blots upon his 
reign. He has restored their schools and 
their endowments to the Armenians. He 
has restored their language to the Poles. 
He has established religious liberty, and in 
many other directions he has reversed the 
traditional policy of the Empire. In all 
this he has done well. The one lament is 
that he should have done all these good 
things too late. 

The creation of the Douma, the establish- 
ment of a responsible ministry, the political 
amnesty, the concession of liberty of the 
press, of public meeting and of association, 
all these great measures which herald the 
rebirth of Russia, have been granted more 
or less under duress. The pressure was not 
necessary to convince the Emperor that 
they were desirable so much as to prove 
that they were really desired by Russia as a 
whole. If, however, he deserves no credit 
for initiative in domestic reform, it is other- 
wise with the one great glory of his reign, 
the summoning of The Hague Conference 
in the cause of international peace. That 
glory is all his own, and its lustre will in- 
crease as the generations pass. All else 
may be forgotten, but the founder of the 
first international court of justice will be 
remembered forever as one of the great 
benefactors of mankind. 
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L ° 
amp Light 

My Index to lamps and 
their chimneys tells all about 
lamps and lamp-chimneys. 
I will gladly mail it free to 
all who take the trouble of 
writing for it. 

It is said that we do not 
know of our annoyances until 
some one reminds us of them. 

Lamp annoyances—smoke, 
smell, smudge, poor light, 
ill-fitting, breaking chimneys. 

Macseru’s lamp-chimneys 
stop these annoyances—they 


make the lamp work. 


MAcBETH’S name on every 


Address 


one. 


M ACBETH 9 Pittsburgh. 


THE 
‘<WHITEST”’ 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


LINEN 


15c 


EACH (ROYAL 41) 


SLIP EASY BAND 
IF YOUR DEALER WON’T 
SUPPEY. YOUSWRITE US 


EMIGH & STRAUB, Dept. C.C., Troy,N.Y. 


Nothing more appropriate or more appreciated as a Xmas gift. 


ff GUITARS AND 
§ MANDOLINS OF 
7 RARE TONE 


Our best grades have a patent Vibratory-Rim on 
the sound board or top inside of the instrument. 

This takes out the harsh ring of the strings, and 
spreads the pure musical quality of the sound waves 
\, over the entire sounding board, making the tone 
}} rich, full and sweet; and gives also all the reso- 


nance and carrying power of an instrument mel- 
lowed by age, worth hundreds of dollars. Other 


features not found on any other makeare;: A metal 


finger-board, which holds the strings in tune, 
quick stringing attachment, and a bridge that cannot pull off. 
We sell direct from our factory, saving you one-half what 


dealers charge for goods without these advantages. 

Try One Ten Days Free. Order any instrument from 
our catalog, and use it ten days free. Then ifyou do not find 
it all I say, return it at our expense. That's a fair offer, isn’t 
it? Write today for catalog, sent free, showing all styles. 


Wolfram Guitar & Mandolin Co,, 275 High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


kind; best made; lasts longest. 
Express prepaid, 16c extra. New batteries, each 
20c; postage extra, 7c. Send for complete Electrical Cata- 
log and agent’s discounts. Dept. 311, THE VIM CO. 
8 E. Lake St., Chicago 


Little Folks Magazine as best 


pictures, 
stories, verses ever printed for children, 3 to 10, 
s It delights mothers. Samples of this ideal maga- 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. 
$1.00 a Year. Agents Wanted. 
S. E. CASSINO, Box 3, Salem, Mass. 
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Dependable life 
Insurance cme cs 


tending to age 75 


and 


An Annuity thereafter 
throughout life of $50 
for each $1000 of insur- 
alice .carricd. 


All for less than the ordinary 
life rate—example: age 35, 
$25.53 reduced by surplus. 

Rates for all ages, specimen 
policy, full information upon 
request. 

Original with and issued 
only by the policyholders’ | 


company. 


Penn Mutua! Life 
Philadelphia 


What a Man 
Appreciates 
A compact, serviceable cigar cutter that cuts with- 
out tearing, and fits the vest pocket. Not many of 
this sort made, but here is one that meets every 
requirement. She 
S.Ci Cc 
| 
R.S. Cigar Cutter | 
was designed by a man who understands exactly 
what a smoker needs. Easily operated with thumb | 
and forefinger. Made of sterling silver. Hand- 
| some, convenient and useful. Price One Dollar. 
| 
Ask your jeweler for the R.S. Cigar Cutter. If he 
hasn’tit, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
| F.H. DICKSON 21 A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Calendar 


Free to Business Men 


}  ‘‘Y and E’’ Pad Calendar for the new year Fj 
is ready. Send in your request on your busi- } 
=< ness or professional 
Last call! [ py stationery, 
pa Write wa 3 . 
S right \. 
now 


enclos- 
ing 4c 
(stamps) f 
to pay 
post- 
age. 

j’ Anyone fj 
jf elsemay 
/ also secure § 
one by send- 

ing 10c & 
’ (stamps or Ff 
silver). 


Address Box P., 
YAWMAN & ERBE 
MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


REDUCED RATES 9” House- 


ea ae ce een OID CTS 
to or from Colorado, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. // rive 


E. Qwivers, 854 Hamilton Court, Chicago. = 


MONEY IN HENS 


You can make good money from poultry 
if you follow the plan that has made 
Millhook Poultry Farm the greatest pure 
bred poultry farm in the world. All told 
in our new 128-page book,‘ POULTRY FOR 
PROFIT.”’ Pictures and describes all breeds; 
gives plans for poultry houses and full direc- 
tions for feeding, mating and caring for fowls, 
with lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, 
feecls and all supplies. Book for 10c. postage. 


J.W. Miller Co., Box 12, Freeport, Hl. 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 


The Correspond- 


ence of a Diplomat 


(Coneluded Srom Page 15) 


me for a couple of weeks if his stepmother 
would let him go. J never dreamed of such 
happiness as to be able to take such a word 
to Henry. 

I guess we will be down about the tenth 
if my suit is fixed for me by that time. I 


| have been telling Henry about the good 


times we will have and have told him about 
not using matches where there is any hay 
only I did not tell him why. Henry never 
carries matches anyway. 

I wonder if you remember the little pony 
Uncle George borrowed for me to ride the 
last time I was down there. I suppose he 
is probably dead by this time but if he is not 
will you ask the folks that own him not to 
let anything happen to him until Henry 
comes down because he wants to see him. 
Henry is very fond of animals. Of course 
I told him we could not expect to havea pony 
to ride again, but he said he would like to 
see the one I rode so I thought I would 
speak to you about it for Henry’s sake. 

I have been trying to think how it must 
look in the country by this time with every- 
thing green and lovely. I suppose you do 
not have any ripe pumpkins yet for pies un- 


| less you had some left over which is not very 


probable. Still there are always apples 
even when we do not have pumpkins which 
do very well. Itis strange how everything 
is provided for us so when we are out of one 
thing we have another. I think we are apt 
to be more thoughtful of these things in the 
country than we areintown. I remember 
how you used to often have chicken pie 
having heard from Mamma that I was very 
fond of it. A boy’s tastes do not change 
much do they? People are always safe to 
have hot biscuits and honey, chicken pie, 
mashed potatoes, cranberries, currant jelly, 
wateerclon pickles and one or two kinds of 
pie if they want to please a boy. 
Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 
P. S.—I forgot love to Uncle George 
which is always included. Tommy. 


‘‘By the Rod of His 
Wrath” 


(Coneluded from Page 5) 


them, and one of these leads down a wide, 
handsome street out to the college. There 
the town often goes inits best bib and tucker 
to hear the lecturers whom Mrs. Markley 
feeds. Last winter one came who con- 
verted Dan Gregg—once Governor, but 
for ten years best known among us as the 
town infidel. The lecturer explained how 
matter had probably evolved from some 
one form—even the elements coming in a 
most natural way from a common source. 
He made it plain how all matter is but a 
form of motion; that the atoms themselves 
are divided into ions and corpuscles, which 
are merely different forms of electrical mo- 
tion, and that all this motion seems to tend 
to one form, which is the spirit of the 
universe. Dan said he had found God 
there, and, although the pious were shocked, 
in our office we were glad Dan had found his 
God anywhere; and while we were sitting 
in front of the office one fine evening this 
spring, looking at the stars and talking of 
Dan Gregg’s God and ours, we began to 
wonder whether or not the God that is the 
spirit of things at the base of this material 
world might not be indeed the spirit that 
moves in men to execute His laws. Men 
in the colleges to-day think they have found 
the moving spirit of matter; but do they 
know His wonderful being so well as the 
old Hebrew prophets knew it who wrote the 
Psalms and the Proverbs and the wisdom 
of the Great Book? And that brought us 
back to the old question about John Mark- 
ley. Was it God, moving in us, who pun- 
ished Markley ‘‘by the rod of His wrath,” 
who used our hearts as wireless stations for 
His Sali poe to travel through; or was 
it the chance prejudice of a simple people? 
It was late when we broke up and left the 
office—Dan Gregg, Henry Larmy, the re- 
porter and old George. And as we parted, 


looking up at the stars where our ways | 
divided out under the elms, we heard, far | 


up Exchange Street, the clatter of the me- 
chanical piano in the Markley home, and 


souls in the night. 


| saw the high windows glowing like lost | 


Made to Fit Children From Birth to 9 Years } 


Rel rae et 


FRONT VIEW 


$5 


BACK VIEW. 


abdomen, thus 


Make Money 


EUGENE CLINE & CO., Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 


FOR 


OUR BUILDING 


A Word to Mothers : 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


should be without it. 


many children, Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unproyressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. ‘The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


iw 
ee 


2 12 to 40 Days $85.00 to $28()-00 


S 


oy! allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


No vhild 
It alfords fill protection to lungs and 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. he 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, t ) fit 
from birth to nine years. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 271 Madison Street, Chica 


Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. P 


=| 
é , the Royal Mail | 


Special Yachting avd Circular Tours iv the West Indies 


Ss (including Hotel Accommodations) 


By ‘rRansaTLANTic Mare Streamers from New York and 
connecting YACHTING AND INTER-CoLoNIAL STEAMERS. 


Illustrated Booklets and full details of all agents of 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
SANDERSON & SON 


General Agenls 


22 State Street NEW YORK 


Giving Moving Picture 
Entertainments. Free 
Catalogue No. 4. Auy boy with spare time on Friday a 
noous or Saturdays can make money 
ee : selling THE SATURDAY EVENING P 

; Some boys make $15.00a week. We W 
furnish ten copies /rvee of charge, to 
sold at five cents each. After that all y¢ 
require at the wholesale price. Write 
ten free copies and the illustrated boo 
written by some of our boys telling h 
they made successes. $250.00 in eX 
cash prizes each month, Boy Departme 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philada., F 
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Health, Climate, Soil. 
HOLLISTER, San Benito Co. 
Cal. Send 2c. for FREE BOOK. 
IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


Above address. 


WELL established and popular custom is to open a savings account by mail with 
this bank and present it as A CHRISTMAS GIFT. We will place the pass book 
in a special Holiday envelope and mail it with your card so that it will be received 
Christmas morning. We especially solicit small accounts of ONE DoLLAR and upwatr 
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Winter Tours to the Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers, via 


Southern Pacific 


RAIL AND STEAMSHIP LINES 


Now is the time to make your arrangements to spend the winter away from the cold and dreary 
days of the Eastern Winter. Go west, to the Pacific Coast, where it is summer all winter, and 
enjoy the manifold out-of-door joys offered in CALIFORNIA all the year round. 


Sunset Express, a train of superior equipment, latest dining, sleeping, observation and library cars, runs daily 
from New Orleans to San Francisco, through a country of continual scenic surprises. Connections from New York 
by elegant passenger ships. Connects at San Francisco with steamers of the Pacific Mail, Occidental & Oriental 
S. S. Co. and Toyo Kisen Kaisha for all Oriental ports. 


NEw YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway INQUIRE BALTIMORE, Piper Bldg., Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 170 Washington St. SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 
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Op properly. Our 
alogue carefully and 
‘clearly explains this and 
‘gives other important information 
bout the care of a razor. Write for 
it—it is free. 
__ After learning how, then you want 
4 right strop. 


LL the year ’round a boy 
finds contentment in the 
companionship of a Daisy. It 
is as much like a real rifle as 
an air rifle can be, and it is 
absolutely safe. With 
hammerless lever action, 
perfect sights, selected wal- 
nut stock and a finely nick- 
eled barrel, the Daisy is a 
beauty. It shcots 1,000 
times without reloading and 
it costs only $2.00. One 
thousand shots can be pur- 
chased anywhere for ten 
cents. Also made in three 
other styles, prices varying 
from $1.00 to $1.75, all de- 
scribed in the ‘*‘ Daisy 
Book.’’ 


Daisy Air Rifles are sold 
by dealers the world over 
or sent direct from factory, 
by prepaid express, on 

receipt of price. Write for 
the ‘‘Daisy Book”? to-day. 
It’s full of pretty pictures and 
clever rhymes. Free on request. 
Address 


Daisy Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


The name Keen Kutter 
eliminates a// uncertainty in tool buying. 
As this brand covers acomplete line of tools, all you need remem- 
ber in buying a tool of any kind is the one name Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Tools are without reserve or qualification the 
best tools that money, brains and skillcan produce. No 
matter how much you pay, no matter who you may 
have thought to be the best maker of a particular kind 
of tool, you cannot get any tool, anywhere, better 
than those sold under the name of Keen Kutter. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter tools 
write us and wewillsee that you are supplied. 


made by a special process and their 
ening quality is simply wonderful 
ared to other makes. A few strokes 
your razor has a keener, smoother edge 
M was ever put on it by any other strop. 
You can get a Torrey for soc, 75¢, $1.00, 
| $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

| Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot 
ply. Money refunded or a new strop 
not satisfactory. 

_ Torrey’s Oil€dge Dressing will keep any 
| Strop soft and pliable. Price r5c at dealers 
_ or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue 
_ containing valuable information free. 


J.R. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0, Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 


Some kinds of Keen Kutter Tools 

Chisels, Knives of all kinds, 
Hair Clippers, Scissors, 
Shears, Adzes, Axes, 
Brush Hooks, Chop- 
pers, Corn Knives, 
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Spectacles and 


Yj \ 
99 Incandescent 
Eyeglasses Cleavers, Hay ff “ The aSUN] eee 
are a superfluity where our lamps Knives, Scythes, Yf Recol. lection 
are used. Portable, 100-candle Saws, Horse ff 7 That's why THE “ SUN” OUT- 
power and produces a safe, white, Shears, Tool Yi of Quality SHINES THEM ALL for economy 
powerful, steady light with Cabinets Wy Remains Long as well as for brilliance. Ideal light 
No odor, dirt rease td for homes, halls, stores, churches, 
ar ue Etc. After the Safe as a candle. Write for 
r smoke = catalog. 
Every poe eared. Costs 2c. y Price is Sun Vapor yiehe Ce, 
7 / Ox , Canton, . 
AGENTS WANTED Vf Forgotten. Licensee of the 
EVERYWHERE Trade Mark Registered. 


bell 
Send for Tool Booklet. Campbe eee 
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The Best Light Co. Y} 
Simmons Hardware Company St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


Owners of Original 
Patents. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 
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The Victor Talking Machines and Records 
were awarded the Gold Medal which is the 
first prize and the highest award over all 
| other talking machines at the Lewis & 
Clark Portland Exposition, confirming the 
award of the First Prize at the St. Louis 
and Buffalo Expositions. 


Three Straight First Prizes 


Buffalo 1901 St.Louis 1904 Portland 1905 


Can this leave any possible doubt in your mind 
as to which talking machine is best? 


Prices $17, $22, $30, $40, $50, $60, $x00. Write for Art Catalogue. 


New Monthly List of Records on sale at all Music 
Houses and Talking Machine Dealers, January 1, 1906 


Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. J. 
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The Mystic Three—By Robert W. Chambers 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


MODELS FOR 1906 


tests. 


Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car. 
Model S. Price $2,250. 
In general appearance this car is strictly up-to= 


date. The front axle has been placed well forward 
under the radiator, giving a wheel base of 106 


inches. The tread is standard. Weight, 2,200 
pounds, 
Motor: The car is equipped with a four- 


cylinder vertical water cooled motor, devel- 
oping 24 to 26h. p. Cylinder, 4% inch bore 
by 434 inch stroke. Pistons are carefully 
* ground, and ‘‘run in’’ with a belt to insure 
accurate fit. All the cylinders, pistons and 
rings are made from the best grade of cast 
iron from our own foundry. An exception- 
ally silent muffler is located longitudinally 
beneath the side of the car. 


Oldsmobile Model S. Note the stylish front door. ~ 


Valves: The valves are mechanically 
operated and easily adjusted. The fly wheel 
is carefully marked and an index is placed 
on the crank case so that the valves naay be 
quickly and accurately timed. All bearings 
are of generous proportion, and quarter boxes 
are of babbitt lined bronze. The cylinders 
are cooled by means of water circulated by a 
gear pump. The radiator used is one of our 
own design, having a flat tube construction. 
A fan placed just behind the radiator aids in 
cooling the motor when the machine is stand- 
ing still. 

Crank Case: The crank case is of alu- 
minum. The lower half may be removed 
without disturbing the bearings, which are 
hung from the upper half of the case. The 
crank shaft, connecting rods and pistons can, 
therefore, be very easily examined or re- 
moved without disturbing the hanging of the 
motor, 

Frame: A pressed steel frame of channel 
section is used. In addition to the main 
frame, a sub-frame is provided which sup- 
ports the motor and radiator: Steel plates 
are riveted between the outside and inside 
members, and gives a pronounced bracing 
effect. The dustpan is removable, so that 
the motor may be very easily examined, 
yet at the same time it is firmly fastened 
when in place and absolutely prevents the 
dust, mud and water from reaching the work- 
ing parts of the mechanism. Both engine 
and transmission are aligned upon the sub- 
frame, and all working parts may be removed 
without disturbing the hanging of the crank 
or transmission cases. 


CUT COUPON HERE -------------- 


CATALOG COUPON 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Mich. 

Kindly send me information regarding cars 
Model B...... Model S 

P Delivery Cars 

Be (Yee Re OE Ors | PPR EOP Pe oP PE Ee ; 


Address . 


Schecked. Tam interested, 
Model L.. 
Passenger Traffic Cars. 


The Carburetor is made for us accord- 
ing to our own specifications. Particular 
attention has been given to this most impor- 
tant part of an automobile power equipment. 
Our carburetor has several distinctive fea- 
tures—for instance, the gasoline nozzle instead 
of being placed in a mixing chamber by 
itself runs up through the center of the float 
chamber. This decreases the _ distance 
through which the gasoline must pass, there- 
by doing away with the inertia effect so often 
found in other types of carburetors. An 
auxiliary air inlet is provided to insure the 
maintenance of a perfect mixture. The re- 
sult is a large decrease in fuel consumption 
and increased power. 

Transmission: The transmission is of 
the sliding gear type, having three speeds 
forward and one reverse. All the gears are 
made of special high carbon steel, tempered 
and hardened. Thecontrol is of the selective 
type, all changes being made with one lever. 

The clutch is of the ordinary ‘‘ dish pan”’ 
or cone type, and is provided with a simple 
spring device whereby the Joad may be 
thrown onto the motor gradually, thus doing 
away with the jerking motion when starting. 
The clutch may be thrown out by foot lever, 
and also by emergency brake. 

Control: Steering is accomplished through 
a worm and nut combination. The nut has 
a large wearing surface so babbitted that 
same may be easily replaced at any time. 
The spark and throttle levers are placed 
upon the steering post, and just beneath and 
at the right-hand side of a 16-inch oval rim 
steering wheel. An accelerator pedal is also 
arranged in such a way that it may be used 


Oldsmobile Model L. 


with ease when it is desired to instantly in- 
crease the speed for a short interval. 

Brake: There are three brakes, one, op- 
erated by a pedal control, acting on the cardon 
shaft, just back of the transmission case: the 
other two, operated by a hand lever, which 
‘sets up’’ the emergency toggle joint brake 
upon the rear wheels. Application of hub 
brakes throws out clutch, disconnecting trans- 
mission from motor. 

Axles: The front axle is of our own spe- 
cial design, and is built of 2-inch tubing 
having a %-inch wall. There are special 
large bearings upon steering connections, all 
these bearings being equipped with ‘‘T” 
handled grease cups, and protected by leather 
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" OLDSMOBI 


q_ Our announcement of 1906 models, while marking a sensational change in ou 
manufacturing product, 1s in the line ai evolution. 
most successful and best known single cylinder runabout, the step to the building 
the four-cylinder touring car 1s a natural one. 
our new models have been through months of the most trying and asses roa 
They stand strictly on demonstration. 


dust cups. The steering connections and 
gear links are adjustable so that the wheels 
may be easily lined up at any time. Axle is 
dropped in center to protect the fly wheel 
and other parts beneath the car. The rear 
axle is equipped with Timken Roller Bear- 
ings throughout. 

Drive: Bevel gear drive is used, having 
a ratioof 3 tor. Thus all chain troubles are 
eliminated and the highest degree of efficiency 
secured, 

Springs: Large half elliptical springs 
made of the best stock obtainable are used, 
the front being 36 inches long, and rear 48 
inches, 

Miscellaneous. The wheels have 1o 
spokes in front, and 12 in the rear, and are 
equipped with 32 inch by 3% inch tires. 


Oldsmobile Model L, without Tonneau for 
runabout use. 


Four inch tires for extraordinary service can 
be had on special order. Running board and 
mud guard irons instead of being riveted on 
are drawn into taper sockets upon side mem- 
bers of frame and are easily removable. The 
lamp brackets are adjustable for different 
sizes of lamps; dash and tail light brackets 
are supplied. Luggage rack is equipped at 
rear on special order, A tubular horn, two 
acetylene headlights, generator and two oil 
lamps are furnished with each car. A box 
carried on running board contains storage 
and dry cells, tools and compartment for 
waste and small repairs. 


Oldsmobile Two Cycle Touring 
Car. ModelL. Price $1,250.50. 


This car has a marked individuality, though 
it approaches in general appearance the lines of 
several foreign machines very popular in America. 
The front axle is brought well forward and the 
rear wheels back, giving a 102 inch wheel base 
and adding to the easy riding qualities of the car. 
The tonneau is so constructed that it is easily 
removable, and the ‘‘ beedle back’’ luggage com= 
partment is built for utility as well as for appear- 
ance. When thus equipped it becomes the most 
attractive of two=passenger or runabout outfits. 
The standard color will be pearl gray with black 
trimmings and red running gear. 


Motor: The motor is two-cylinder, two- 
stroke cycle, vertical water cooled, placed 
under bonnet at front; cylinders 5-inch bore, 
5-inch stroke, rating 20 h. p., giving ample 
road efficiency. The cranks set at 180 degrees 
are counterweighted, reducing vibration to 
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the minimum. Lubrication is by th 
Precision oiler, bolted to brackets upo 
inders, and driven by eccentric. P 
lubricated on both sides. Crank pig 
oiled through middle main bearings. | 
system absolutely prevents smoky cha 

Cooling is by water circulated by ; 
pump. Radiator of flat tube construct 
Ignition, one storage cell, one set of six 
cells. Spark coil on dash. Commuta' 
bevel gear driven. Spark plugs set at 
angle to prevent fouling with oil. — ¥ 

The transmission, control, brakes, 
bevel gear drive and springs are the san 
in Model S. . 


z 
Oldsmobile Standard Runabo 
Model B. Price $650.00. 


This car is so well and favorably known t 
is unnecessary to go into a detailed descaies [ 


Among the new features are the subs 
tion of the ratchet brake in place of the 
ferential and the use of the very efte 
hub brakes. The capacity of the circulati C 
pump has been increased 400%, a 
pump is driven direct by a silent chai 
the cam shaft. The quality of materi 
has been increased throughout, and 1 
rigid tests and higher standards main 
than ever before. We will gladly senc 
complete specifications and point out to 
the numerous other advantageous featu 
this car upon application. 

The Standard Runabout is undoub 
the most popular car of the day for all 
utility. Low in first cost, it is econo 
maintain. In the recent economy test 
New York Motor Club it carried four 


a mere eer 


did not break apart, had no tire troub 
any description, and was the car unive: 
commented upon as being the one which 
always ready to start off every morning } 
a turn of the crank, 
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happens to people who trifle with them. 


too, amid the gibes of newsboys and the 
patronizing applause of station loafers. 

He heard them; he also heard squeaks 
emitted by females whose highest speed was 
a dignified and scuttering waddle. Mean- 
while he was running, and running hard 
through the falling snow; the ice under foot 

did not aid him; his overcoat and suit-case handicapped 
him; the passengers on the moving train smiled at him 
behind frosty windows. 

One very thin man smoking a cigar rubbed his thumb 

on the pane in order to see better; he was laughing, and 
Seabury wished him evil. 
’ There were only two cars, and the last one was already 
rolling by him. And at one of the windows of this car he 
Saw a pretty girl in chinchilla furs watching him curiously. 
Then she also smiled. 

Tt may have been the frank amusement of a pretty 
‘woman, and it may have been the scornful apathy of a red- 

nosed brakeman tying the loose end of the signal rope on the 
rear platform; doubtless one or the other spurred him to a 
desperate flying leap which landed him and his suit-case on 
the rear platform of the last car. And there he stuck, too 
mad to speak, until a whirlwind of snow and cinders drove 
him to shelter inside. 

The choice of cars was limited to a combination baggage 
and smoker and a more fragrant passenger coach. He 
selected a place in the latter across the aisle from the at- 
tractive girl in chinchilla furs who had smiled at his mis- 
fortunes—not very maliciously. Now, as he seated himself, 
she glanced up at him without the slightest visible inter- 
est, and returned to her study of the winter landscape. 

_ The car was hot; he was hot. Burning thoughts con- 
cerning the insolence of railroads made him hotter; the 


knowledge that he had furnished amusement for the pas-' 


Sengers of two trains did not cool him. 

Meanwhile everybody in the car had become tired of 
Staring at him; a little boy across the aisle giggled his last 
giggle, several men resumed their newspapers; a shopgirl 
remembered her gum and began chewing it again. 


It begins with a young man running after a train. He had to run. 

The connection at Westport Junction was normally a close one, but now, 
even before the incoming train had entirely stopped, the local on the other 
line began to move out, while the engineers of the two locomotives, lean- 
ing from their cab windows, exchanged sooty grins. It was none of their Seabury smiled to himself and ventured to glance across the aisle in time to see the 
dawning smile in the blue eyes of his neighbor die out instantly as he turned. It was 
the second smile he had extinguished since his appearance aboard the train. 

The conductor, a fat, unbuttoned, untidy official, wearing spectacles and a walrus 


business—this squabble between the two roads which was making the term, 
“Junction,” as applied to Westport, a snare and a derision. 
So the roads squabbled, and young Seabury ran. Other passengers ran, 
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One or the Other Spurred Him to a Desperate Flying Leap 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


WHIS is a story of the Mystic Three—Fate, Chance and Destiny; and what 


as Second-Class Matter. 


Number 20 


A large mottled man with a damp mustache, seated opposite him, said: ‘‘ Vell, 
Mister, you runned pooty quvick alretty py dot Vestport train!”’ 

“Tt seems to me,’’ observed Seabury, touching his heated face with his handkerchief, 
“that the public ought to do something.” 

“Yaw; der bublic it runs,’’ said the large man, resuming his eyeglasses and holding his 
newspaper nearer to the window in the fading light. 


mustache, came straddling down the aisle. He looked 
over the tops of his spectacles at Seabury doubtfully. 

““T managed to jump aboard,” explained the young 
man, smiling. 

“Tickuts!’’ returned the conductor without interest. 

“T haven’t a ticket; I'll pay as 

“Sure,” said the conductor; “‘vere you ged owid?”’ 

“What?” 

“Vere do you ged owid?”’ 

“Oh, where do I get owt? I’m going to Beverly 

““Peverly? Sefenty-vive cends.”’ 

‘““Not to Peverly, to Beverly 

“Yaw, Peverly me 

“No, no; Beverly! not Peverly 

“‘Aind I said Peverly alretty? Sefenty-vive 

“Look here; there’s a Beverly and a Peverly on this line, 
and I don’t want to go to Peverly and I do want to go to 
Beverly fe 

“You go py Peverly und you don’d go py Beverly 
alretty! Sure! Sefenty-vive ce i 

The young man cast an exasperated glance across the 
aisle in time to catch a glimpse of two deliciously blue 
eyes suffused with mirth. And instantly, as before, the 
mirth died out. As an extinguisher of smiles he was a 
success, anyway; and he turned again to the placid con- 
ductor who was in the act of punching a ticket. 

““Wait! Hold on! Don’t do that until I get this matter 
straight! Now, do you understand where I wish to go?” 

“You go py Peverly ——” 

“No, Beverly! Beverly! Be-ver-ly!’’ he repeated in 
patiently studied accents. - 

The large mottled man with the damp mustache looked 
up gravely over his newspaper: ‘‘ Yaw, der gonductor he 
also says Peverly.”’ 

“But Peverly isn’t Beverly —— 

“ Aind I said it blenty enough dimes?’’ demanded the 
conductor, becoming irritable. 

“But you haven’t said it right yet!’’ insisted Seabury. 

The conductor was growing madder and madder. 
“Peverly! Peverly!! Peverly!!! In Gottes Himmel, 


2? 


” 


” 
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don’d you English yet alretty understandt? Sefenty-vive 
cends! Und’’—here he jammed a seat-check into the 
rattling window-sill—‘‘ Und ven I sez Peverly it iss Peverly, 
und ven I sez Beverly it iss Beverly, und ven I sez sefenty- 
vive cends so iss it sefenty-vi fi 

Seabury thrust three silver quarters at him; it was im- 
possible to pursue the subject; madness lay in that direc- 
tion. And when the affronted conductor, mumbling 
muffled indignation, had straddled off down the aisle, the 
young man took a cautious glance at the check in the 
window sill. But on it was printed only, ‘‘ Please show this 
to the conductor,” so he got no satisfaction there. He had 
mislaid his time-table, too; and the large mottled man 
opposite had none, and began an endless and patient expla- 
nation which naturally resulted in nothing, as his labials 
were similar to the conductor’s; even more So. 

Turning to the man behind him Seabury attempted to 
extract a little information, and the man was very affable 
and anxious to be of help, but all he could do was to nod 
and utter Teutonic gutturals through a bushy beard with a 
deep, buzzing sound, and Seabury sank back, beaten and 
dejected. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered to himself, “is the entire 
Fatherland traveling on this accursed car! I—I’ve halfa 
mind me 

He stole a doubtful sidelong glance at his blue-eyed 
neighbor across the aisle, but she was looking out of her 
own window this time, her cheeks buried in the fur of her 
chinchilla muff. 

‘‘ And after all,” he reflected, ‘‘if I asked her, she might 
turn out to be of the same nationality.”” But it was not 
exactly that which prevented him. 

The train was slowing down; sundry hoarse toots from 
the locomotive indicated a station somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

“Plue Pirt Lake! Change heraus fiir Bleasant Falley!” 
shouted the conductor, opening the forward door. He 
lingered long enough to glare balefully at Seabury, then, 
as nobody apparently cared either to get out at Blue Bird 
Lake or change for Pleasant Valley, he slammed the door 
and jerked the signal rope; the locomotive emitted a 
scornful Teutonic grunt; the train moved forward into the 
deepening twilight of the December night. 

The snow was now falling more heavily—it was light 
enough to see that—a fine gray powder sifting down out of 
obscurity, blowing past the windows in misty streamers. 

The bulky man opposite breathed on the pane, rubbed it 
with a thumb like a pincushion, and peered out. 

“Der next station iss Beverly,” he said. 

“The next is Peverly?” 

“No, der next iss Beverly; und der nextest iss Peverly.”’ 

“Then, if I am going to Beverly, I get out at the next 
station, don’t I?’’ stammered the perplexed young fellow, 
trying to be polite. 

The man became peevish. 
growled. ‘‘I dell you Peverlyund you say Beverly. 
I know vat it iss I say alretty?”’ 

“Yes—but J don’t 

“ Also, you ged owid vere you tam blease!”’ retorted the 
incensed passenger, and resumed his newspaper, hunching 
himself around to present nothing to Seabury except a vast 
expanse of neck and shoulder. 

Seabury, painfully embarrassed, let it go at that. Prob- 
ably the poor man had managed to enunciate the name of 
the station properly; no doubt the next stop was Beverly, 
after all. He was due there at 6:17. He looked at his 
watch. It was a quarter past six already. The next stop 
must be Beverly—supposing the train to be on time. 

And already the guttural warning of the locomotive 
sounded from the darkness ahead; already he sensed the 
gritting resistance of the brakes. 

Permitting himself a farewell and perfectly inoffensive 
glance across the aisle, he perceived her of the blue eyes and 
chinchilla furs preparing for departure; and, what he had 
not before noticed, her maid in the seat behind her, gather- 
ing a dainty satchel, umbrella and suit-case marked C. G. 

So she was going to Beverly, too! He hoped she might 
be bound for the Christmas Eve frolic at the Austins’. It 
was perfectly possible—in fact, probable. 

He was a young man whose optimism colored his per- 
sonal wishes so viv idly that sometimes what he desired 
became presently, in his imagination, a charming and 
delightful probability. And already his misgivings con- 
cerning the proper name of the next station had vanished. 
He wanted Beverly to be the next station, and already it 
was,for him. Also, he had quite made up his mind that she 
of the chinchillas was bound for the Austins’. 

A cynical blast from the locomotive; a jerking pull of 
brakes, and, from the forward smoker, entered the fat 
conductor. 

“Beverly! Beverly!” he shouted. 

So he, too, had managed to master his P’s and B’s, con- 
cluded the young man, smiling to himself as he rose, in- 
vested himself with his heavy coat, and picked up his 
suit-case. 

The young lady of the chinchillas had already left the 
car, followed by her maid, before he stepped into the aisle 
ready for departure. 


“Nun wass ist es!’’ he 
Don’d 


It was the Second Smile ay 


He had Extinguished 


tonne ll 


A shadow of misgiving fell upon him when, glancing 
politely at his fellow-passenger, he encountered only a 
huge sneer, and concluded that the nod of courtesy was 
superfluous. 

Also he hesitated as he passed the fat conductor, who 
was glaring at him, mouth agape—hesitated a moment 
only, then, realizing the dreadful possibilities of reopening 
the subject, swallowed his question in silence. 

“Tt’s got to be Beverly, now,” he thought, making his 
way to the snowy platform and looking about him for some 
sign of a conveyance which might be destined for him. 
There were several sleighs and depot-wagons there—a 
number of footmen bustling about in furs. 

““T’ll just glance at the name of the station to be sure,” 
he thought to himself, peering up through the thickly- 
descending snow where the name of the station ought to 
be. And, as he stepped out to get a good view, he backed 
into a fur-robed footman, who touched his hat in hasty 
apology. 

“Oh, Bailey! Is that you?’ said Seabury, relieved to 
encounter one of Mrs. Austin’s men. 
“Yes, sir. Mr. Seabury, sir! 

9 ” 

“Certainly,” nodded the young man gayly, abandoning 
his suit-case to the footman and following him to a big 
depot-sleigh. 

And there, sure enough, was his lady of the chinchillas, 
nestling under the robes to her pretty chin, and her maid on 
the box with the coachman—a strangely fat coachman— 
no doubt a new one to replace old Martin. 

When Seabury came up the young lady turned and 
looked at him, and he took off his hat politely, and she 
acknowledged his presence very gravely and he seated 
himself decorously, and the footman swung to the rumble. 

Then the chiming silver sleigh-bells rang out through 
the snow, the magnificent pair of plumed horses swung 
around the circle under the bleared lights of the station 
and away they speeded into the snowy darkness. 

A decent interval of silence elapsed before he considered 
himself at liberty to use a traveler's privilege. Then he 
said something sufficiently commonplace to permit her the 
choice of conversing or remaining silent. She hesitated; 
she had never been particularly wedded to silence. Be- 
sides, she was scarcely twenty—much too young to be 
wedded to anything. So she said something, with perfect 
composure, which left the choice to him. And his choice 
was obvious. 

“T have no idea how far it is; 

““Yes,’’ she said coolly. 

“This is a jolly sleigh,’ he continued with unimpaired 
cheerfulness. 

She thought it comfortable. And for a while the con- 
versation clung so closely around the sleigh that it might 
have been run over had not he dragged it into another path. 

“Tsn’t it amazing how indifferent railroads are to the 
convenience of their passengers?” 

She turned her blue eyes on him; there was the faintest 
glimmer in their depths. 

“‘T know you saw me running after that train,” he said, 
laughingly attempting to break the ice. 

ce 1? ” 

“Certainly. And it amused you, I think.” 

She raised her eyebrows a trifle. ‘‘What is there amus- 
ing about that?” 

“But you did smile—at least I thought so.”’ 

Evidently she had no comment to offer. She was hard 
to talk to. But he tried again. 

“The fact is, I never expected to catch your—that 
train. It was only when I saw—saw’’—he floundered 
on the verge of saying ‘‘you,’’ but veered off hastily— 
“when Isaw that brakeman’s expression of tired contempt, 


Were you expected 


have you?” he asked. 
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those—er—you know 
“Do you mean kangaroos?” she ventured so 
that the quick flush of chagrin on his face died out ags)- 
because it was quite impossible that such infantine coldr\ 
and candor could be secretly trifling with his dignity. 
“Tt was a long jump,’’ he concluded gravely, “‘ but Te 
done some jumping at Harvard and I made it and mana 
to hold on.” 
““You were very fortunate,” she said, smiling for thet t 
time. 
And, looking at her, he thought he was; and “7 ij 
mitted it so blandly that he overdid the part. But o ; 


I simply sailed through the air like a—a—like z f 


he continued, “‘that everybody on ia 
Such a type as 


didn’t know that. 
except you and I were Germans. 
opposite me a 
“Why—in your car | 
_ “In my car?” 1 
“you were "3 
across the aisle, you know.” 1. 
“Was I?” she asked with pleasant surprise; “‘acrs 
He grew red; he had certainly supposed that she t 
noticed him enough to identify him again. Eviderr 
instinctively supposes himself enough of an entity | 
noticed by a pretty woman. 


“T fancy,” 
“Which car were you in?”’ she asked simply. 
“Why —er—yes,” he explained; 
the aisle from you?” 
had not. Mistakes like that are annoying. Every n 
i 
“I had no end of trouble finding out where : 


was,” he said after a minute. * | 
“Oh! And how did you find out?” f | 
‘J didn’t until I backed into Bailey, yonder. . . j 

you know that I had a curious sort of resentments | 

should find you in this sleigh?” 4 i} 
“That is strange,” she said. ‘‘When did you have it! 
“In the car—long before you got off.” =| 


She thought it most remarkable—rather listlessly. 

“Those things happen, you know,” he went on; “ 
thinking of a person you don’t expect to see, and jook ; 
up and suddenly seeing that very person walking allon' A 

““How does that resemble your case?”’ she asked. — 

It didn’t. He realized it even before he began to try) 


explain the similarity. It really didn’t matter one way 
the other; it was nothing to turn red about, but he ¥ 
turning. Somehow or other she managed to say thir) 
that never permitted that easy, graceful flow of la us 
which characterized him in his normal state. Somch 
or other, he felt that he was not doing himself j 

He could converse well enough with people as ‘a 
Something in that topsy-turvy and meddenimgly | 
colloquy with those Germans must have twisted his tong: 
or unbalanced his logic. 

‘As a matter of fact,’’ he said, ‘“‘there’s no similar}) 
between the two cases except the basic idea of = | 
tion.” 

She had been watching him disentangle himself | 
bright eyes in which something was sparkling—p 
sympathy and perhaps not. It may have been the faints ' 
glimmer of malice. Perhaps she thought him just a tri) 
too ornamental—for he was a very good-looking youth | f 
perhaps something in the entire episode appealed tol 
sense of mischief. Probably even she herself cout | 
explain just why she had thought it funny to see him ru 
ning for his train, and later entangling himself in a fut 
word-fest with the conductor and the large mottled m: 

“So,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘you were obsessed by 
premonition.” a 

‘“‘Not—er—exactly obsessed,’ he said suspicious 
Then his face cleared. How could anybody be sus 
of such sweetly-inquiring frankness? ‘‘ You see,”’ he 
mitted, ‘‘that I—well, I rather hoped you would beeoi ; 
to the ‘Austins’. x \ 

“The Austins’ !’’ she repeated. 

“Yes. I—I couldn’t help speculating ——” | 

“About me?’ she asked. ‘‘Why should you?” | 

““T—there was no reason, of course, only I k-kept - 
you without trying to ; 

“Me ? 

‘Certainly. I—well,I couldn’t help seeing you, co: 

‘‘Not if you were looking at me,’”’ she murmured, pr: 
her muff to her face. Perhaps she was cold. 

Again it occurred to him that there was something fo 
ish in her reply. Certainly she was a little difficult to te 
to. But then she was young—very young and— clo 
enough to being a, beauty to excuse herself from any ove 
strenuous claim to intellectuality. 

“Yes,” he said kindly and patiently, ‘‘I did see you, al, 
I did hope that you were going to the Austins’. And th 
I bumped into somebody and there you were. I dor 


tongue!”’ he said, flushing with annoyance. 
this way usually.” 
“Don’t you?” she managed to whisper behind her 
“No, I don’t. That conductor’s jargon seems to h 
inoculated me. You will probably not believe it, | 
can talk the English tongue sometimes ——”’ 


ey don A a) 


was laughing now—a clear, delicious, irrepressible 
peal that rang sweetly in the frosty air, harmonizing 
: the chiming sleigh-bells. And he laughed, too, still 
omfortably flushed. 
“Do you think it would help if we began all over again?”’ 
e asked, looking wickedly at him over her muff. ‘Let 
e—you had an obsession which turned into a premo- 
that bumped Bailey and you found it wasn’t Bailey 
at all, but a stranger in chinchillas who was going to— 

vhere did you say she was going? Oh, to the Austins’! 
That is clear, isn’t it?”’ 
_ “About as clear as anything that’s happened to me to- 
night,” he said. 
A snowy night does make a difference,’”’ she reflected. 
_ “Aa difference?” 
_ “Yes—doesn’t it?” she asked innocently. 

—“J—in what?” 

“Tn clearness. Things are clearer by daylight?” 
_ “TJ don’t see—I—exactly how—as a matter of fact I 
| don’t follow you at all,’”’ he said desperately. ‘‘You say 
things—and they sound all right—but somehow my an- 
| swers Seem queer. Do you suppose that German conver- 
sation has menta!ly twisted me?”’ 
_ Her eyes above the fluffy fur of her muff were bright as 
‘stars, but she did not laugh. 
| Suppose,” she said demurely, ‘‘that you choose a 
_ subject of conversation and try to make sense 
- of it. If you are mentally twisted it will be 
good practice.” 
And you will—you won’t say things—I 
mean things not germane to the subject?”’ 

“Did you say German?’’ 

“No, germane.” 
“Oh! Have J been irrelevant, too?’ 

“Well, you mixed up mental clarity with 
snowy nights. Of course it was a little joke— 
_ I saw that soon enough; I’d have seen it at 
onee, only I am rather upset and nervous after 
_ that German experience.’ 

_ She considered him with guileless eyes. He 
was too good-looking, too attractive, too young, 
and far too much pleased with himself. That 
was the impression he gave her. And, as he 
was, i in addition, plainly one of her own sort, 
_ aman she was likely to meet anywhere—a 
- well-bred, well-mannered and agreeable young 
| fellow, probably a recent undergraduate, which 
“might account for his really inoffensive breez- 
she felt perfectly at: ease with him and 
- safe enough to continue imprudently her mis- 


| | oa you are going to begin at the begin- 
ning, ” she said, ‘‘perhaps it might steady your 
“nerves to repeat your own name very slowly 
and distinctly. Physicians recommend it 
times,’”’ she added seriously. 
“My name i is John Seabury,” he said laugh- 
ing. “Am I lucid?” 
“Viueid so far,” she said gravely. 
Lily Seabury 
“My sister. She’s in Paris.” 
“Yes, I knew that, too,” mused the girl, 
_ looking at him ina different light—different 
in this way, that his credentials were now un- 
—.. and she could be as mischievous 
as she pleased with the minimum of impru- 
- ames: 


“T knew 


— 


| BE De you ever take theadvice of physicians, ”’ 
P naively, ‘“‘about repeating names?” 
* om ” she said. ‘‘I don’t require the treatment.” 
“YT was only wondering ” 
~ “You were wondering what C. G. stood for on my 
satchel? JI will be very glad to tell you, Mr. Seabury. C 
stands for Cecil, and G for Gay; Cecil Gay. Is that lucid?”’ 
. “Cecil!” he said; “that’s a man’s name.’ 
_ “How rude! It is myname. Now, do you think your 
} mental ealibre requires any more reboring?”’ 

“Oh, you know about calibres and things. Do you 
“Bost: I can talk about dogs and guns. Listen to me, 
‘Miss Gay.”” The subject shifted from shooting to fishing, 

id from hunting to driving four-in-hand, and eventually 

back to the horses and the quaint depot-sleigh which 

was whirling them so swiftly toward their destination. 
“Jack Austin and I were at Harvard,’’ he observed. 
Oh—recently? Dee 
Last year.’ 
_ “T thought so.” 
“Why?” he asked. 
a Ob; I suppose it was one of those obsessed premoni- 


ee 


“You are laughing at me, Miss Gay.” 
“Am? Why?” 
“Why? How on earth is aman to know why? J don’t 
know why you do it, but you do—all the time.” 
“Not all the time, Mr. Seabury, because I don’t know 
you well enough.”’ 
“But you know my sister!’’ 
‘Yes. She is a dear.” 
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“Won't that introduce me? 
Jack Austin 

“No, I don’t.” 

“TIsn’t that odd?” he said. ‘You don’t know Jack 
Austin and I don’t know Mrs. Austin. It was nice of her to 
ask me. They say she is one of the best ever.”’ 

“Tt was certainly nice of her to ask you,” said the girl, 
eyes brightening over her muff. 

““T was in Europe when they were married,” he said. 
“rT suppose you were there.” 

“‘No, wasn’t. That sounds rather strange, doesn’t it?’’ 

“Why, yes, rather!” he replied looking up at her in his 
boyish, perplexed way. And fora moment her heart failed 
her; he was nice, but also he was a living temptation. 
Never before in all her brief life had she been tempted to 
do to anybody what she was doing to him. She had often 
been imprudent in a circumspect way—conventionally 
unconventional at times—even a little daring. Sheer 
audacity she had drawn the line at, and now the impulse to 
cross that line had been too much for her. 
did not know exactly why temptation had overcome her. 

There was something that she ought to tell him—and 
tell him at once. Yet, after all, it was really already too 
late to tell him—had been too late from the first. Fate, 
Chance and Destiny, the Mystic Three, disguised, as usual, 
one as a German conductor; one as a large mottled man; 


And, besides, you know 


wie MH Gane 


“Tell Me, in Whose House Am 1?” 


the other as a furry footman, had been bumped by Seabury 
and jeered at by a girl wearing dark blue eyes and chin- 
chillas. And now the affronted Three were taking exclusive 
charge of John Seabury and Cecil Gay. She was partly 
aware of this; she did not feel inclined to interfere where 
interference could do no good. And that being the case, 
why not extract amusement from matters as they stood? 
Alas, it is not well to laugh at the Mystic Three! But Cecil 
Gay didn’t know that. You see, even she didn’t know 
everything. 


“You will like Jack Austin,” he asserted. 

“Really?” 

“T’m willing to bet 

“‘Oh, wait till we know one another officially before we 
begin to make wagers. Still, I might, perhaps, 
safely wager that I shall not find your friend Jack Austin 
very agreeable to-night.” 

So they settled the terms of the wager; cigarettes versus 
the inevitable bonbons. 

“Everybody likes Jack Austin on sight,’’ he said tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘so you may as well send the cigarettes when 
you are ready;”’ and he mentioned the brand. 

“You will never smoke those cigarettes,” she mused 
aloud, looking dreamily at him, her muff pressed alongside 
of her pretty cheek. ‘‘Tell me, Mr. Seabury, are you 
vindictive?” 

“Not very.” 

“‘Revengeful?” 


>But even she: 


““Well—no, I don’t think so,’’ he replied. 

“Tm much relieved,”’ she said simply. 

“ce Why ? ” 

“Because I’ve done a dreadful thing—perfectly dread- 
ful.” 

“To me?” 

She nodded. 

Perplexed and curious, he attempted to learn what she 
meant, but she parried everything smiling. And now, the 
faster the horses sped, the faster her pulses beat, and the 
more uncertain and repentant she became until her un- 
certainty increased to a miniature panic, and, thoroughly 
scared, she relapsed into a silence from which he found it 
beyond his powers to lure her. 

For already a bright light was streaming out toward them 
fromsomewhere ahead. In its rays the falling snow turned 
golden, every separate flake distinct as they passed a great 
gate with the lodge beside it and went spinning away along 
a splendid wooded avenue and then straight up toward 
a great house, every window ablaze with light. 

John Seabury jumped out and offered his aid to Cecil 
Gay as several servants appeared under the porte-cochére. 

“T had no idea that Jack Austin lived so splendidly,” 
he whispered to Miss Gay, as they entered the big hall. 

But she was past speech now—a thoroughly scared girl ; 
and she lost no time in following a maid into the elevator, 
whither Seabury presently followed her in tow 
of a man-servant. 

“Tuxury! Great Scott,’’ thought Seabury. 
“This dubbing a palace a cottage is the worst 
sort of affectation, and J’ll tell Jack Austin so, 
too.” 

The elevator stopped; the doors clicked open; 
Seabury turned smilingly to Cecil Gay, but she 
hurried past him, crimson-cheeked, head bent, 
and he followed his pilot to his room. 

‘*Dinner is hannounced at ’awf awfter height, 

ir,” announced the man with dignity. 

“Thank you,” said Seabury, watching a valet 
do sleight-of-hand tricks with the contents of his 
suit-case. And when he was alone he hopped 
nimbly out of his apparel and into a bath and 
out again in a high state of excitement, talking 
to himself all the while he was dressing. 

“Good old Jack! The Mrs. must have had 
the means to do this sort of thing so well. I’m 
delighted !—de—lighted! If evera man 
deserved affluence, it’s Jack Austin! It suits 


“Why?” 


him. It will do him good. It becomes him. 
Plucky fellow to go on grinding at the 
law! Only thing to do, of course— 


decent thing to do—self-respect and all that. 

But, by jingo!’”’—he looked about him 
as he stood buttoning his collar. ‘‘Hah!’’— 
stepping to the wall and examining a picture— 
“Great Jenkins!—why, here’s a real Fortuny! 
—in a bedroom!”’ 

He cared for good pictures, and he stood be- 
fore the exquisite aquarelle as long as he dared. 
Then, glancing at his watch, he completed his 
toilet, opened his door, and, scorning the lift, 
fled blithely down the great staircase, on pleas- 
ing bent—and on being pleased. 

A big drawing-room, charmingly lighted, and 
gay already with the chatter and laughter of a 
very jolly throng—this is what confronted him 
as a servant offered him a tray containing cards. 

‘“‘T don’t see my name here,’’ he said, ex- 
amining the slim envelopes. 

“Beg pardon, sir—what name, sir?”’ 

“Mr. Seabury.” 

The servant looked and Seabury looked in vain. 

“An oversight,’’ commented the young fellow coolly. 
“T’ll ask Mrs. Austin about it.’”’ And he walked in, and, 
singling out the hostess, advanced with smiling confidence, 
thinking to himself: ‘‘She 7s pretty; Jack’s right. But— 
but, by George!—she looks like Cecil Gay!” 

His hostess received him very charmingly, saying that 
it was so good of him to come; and he said it was so good of 
her to have asked him, and: then they said several similar 
things. He spoke of Jack—mentioning him and continu- 
ing to another subject; and she smiled a trifle uncertainly. 
Her smile was still more vague and uncertain when he 
laughingly mentioned the dinner-cards; and she said it 
was a vexing oversight and would be immediately ar- 
ranged—glancing rather sharply at an amiable gentle- 
man standing near her. And this amiable gentleman 
came up to Seabury and shook hands very cordially, and 
said several agreeable things to which Seabury responded, 
until new arrivals separated him from his hostess and the 
amiable gentleman, and he fell back and glanced about 
him. And, after a little while an odd expression came into 
his eyes; he stood very still; a slight flush slowly spread 
over his face which had grown firmer. In afew moments 
the color went as it had come, slowly; the faint glitter 
died out in his eyes. 

There were several people he knew among the guests; 
he nodded quietly to young Van Guilder, to Brimwell and. 
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others, then crossed to speak to Catherine Hyland and 
Dorothy Minster. He was very agreeable, but a little 
distrait. He seemed to have something on his mind. 

Meanwhile his hostess was saying to her husband: ‘‘ Who 
is that, Jim?’’ And her husband said: ‘‘You can search 
me. Didn’t you ask him?” And his wife responded: 
‘‘He’s talking to nearly everybody. It’s curious, isn’t it?” 
Here she was interrupted by the flushed entrance of her 
unmarried sister, Cecil Gay. 


Meanwhile, Seabury was saying coolly: ‘‘I haven’t seen 


Jack yet.” 
“Jack?” repeated Dorothy Minster. ‘‘ Which Jack?” 
“Jack Austin.” 


“Oh,” said Miss Minster, who did not know him; “is he 
to be here?”’ 

But Seabury only smiled vaguely. His mind, his eyes, 
his attention were fixed upon a vision of loveliness in the 
foreground—a charmingly flushed young girl who knew 
everybody and was evidently a tremendous favorite, 
judging from the gay greetings, the little volleys of laughter, 
and the animated stirring of groups among which she 
passed. 

Watching her, quite oblivious to his surroundings, the 
servant at his elbow was obliged to cough discreetly half 
a dozen times and repeat ‘‘Beg pardon, sir,” before he 
turned to notice the silver salver extended. 

‘‘Oh—thank you,” he said, picking up an envelope 
directed, ‘‘Mr. Seabury,” and opening it. Then, a trifle 
surprised but smiling, he turned to find the girl whose name 
was written on the card. She was speaking to the hostess 
and the amiable man who had first greeted him. And 
this is what he didn’t hear as he watched her, waiting 
grimly for a chance at her: 

“Cecil! Who isthat very young man?” 

“Betty, how should J know ” 

“Look here, Cis,’ from the amiable gentleman; ‘this is 
some of your deviltry 2g 

“Oh, thank you, Jim!”’ 


The Casting Out of Jimmy Myers 


By William Allen White 


we had to do it. For ours is ordi- 

narily a quiet office. We have never 
had a libel suit. We have had fewerfights 
than most newspaper offices have, and, while 
it hardly may be said that we strive to please, 
still in the main we try to get on with the peo- 
ple, and tell them as much truth as they are 
entitled to for ten cents aweek. Naturally, we 
do our best to get up a sprightly paper and in 
that the Myers boy had ouridea exactly. Also 
he was industrious. More than that, he tried 
with all his might to exercise his best judgment, 
and no one could say that he was careless. But 
every one around the office admitted that he 
was unlucky. He was one of those persons who 
always have slivers on their doors or tar on the 
knocker when opportunity comes their way. 
So his stay in the office was marked by a series 
of seismic disturbances in the paper that came 
from under his desk, and yet he was in no way 
to blame for them. 

We took him from the college at the edge of 
town. He had been running the college paper 
for a year, and knew the merchants around 
town fairly well, and as he was equipped so far 
as education went he seemed to be a likely sort 
of a boy for reporter and advertising solicitor. 

One of the first things that happened to him 
was a mistake in an item about the opera house. 
He said that a syndicate had taken a lien on 
it. What he meant was a lease, and as he got 
the item from a man who didn’t know the dif- 
ference, and as the boy stuck to it that the man 
had said lien and not lease, we didn’t charge 
that up to him. A few days later he wrote a 
paid local for a town photographer criticising 
some one who was going around the county ped- 
dling picture-frames and taking orders for en- 
larged pictures. That was not so bad, but it 
turned out that the pedler was a woman, and 
she got a rawhide and camped in the office 
for two days for Jimmy, while he came in and 
out of the back door, stuck his copy on the hook by stealth, 
and traveled only in the alleys to get his news. One could 
hardly say that he was to blame for that either, as the 
photographer who paid for the item didn’t say the pedler 
was a woman, and the boy was no clairvoyant. 

One dull day he got up an item about the gang who played 
poker at night in Red Martin’sroom. Jimmy said he wasn’t 
afraid of Red, and he wasn’t. The item was popular enough, 
and led to a raid on the place which disclosed our best 


L- SEEMED a cruel thing to do, but 


“Yes it is. 

se ania 

“Cecil! What nonsense is this?’’ demanded her hostess 
and elder sister. ‘‘ How did he get here and who is he?”’ 

‘‘T did not bring him, Betty. He simply came.” 

ee How? ” 

‘In the depot-sleigh, of course 

“With you?” 

“Certainly. He wanted to come. He would come! 
I couldn’t turn him out, could I—after he climbed in?” 

Host and hostess glared at their flushed and defiant 
relative, who tried to look saucy, but only looked scared. 
He doesn’t know he’s made a mistake,” she faltered; 

“and there’s no need to tell him yet—is there? 

put my name down on his card; he’ll take me in. : 
Jim, don’t, for Heaven’s sake, say anything if he calls Betty 
Mrs. Austin. Oh, Jim, be decent, please! I was a fool to 
do it; I don’t know what possessed me! Wait until to- 
morrow before you say anything! Besides, he may be 
furious! Please wait until I’m out of the house. He'll 
breakfast late, I hope; and I promise you I’ll be up early 
and off by the seven o’clock train 

“In Heaven’s name, who is he?” broke in the amiable 
man so fiercely that Cecil jumped. 

“He’s only Lily Seabury’s brother,”’ she said meekly, 
‘“and he thinks he’s at the Austins’—and he might as well 
be, because he knows half the people here, and I’ve simply 
got to keep him out of their way so that nobody can tell him 
where he is. Oh, Betty—I’ve spoiled my own Christmas 
fun, and his too! Js there any way to get him to the 
Austins’ now?” 

“The Jack Austins’ of Beverly!’’ exclaimed her sister 
incredulously. ‘‘Of course not!” 

“‘And you let him think he was on his way there?”’ 
demanded her brother-in-law. ‘‘ Well—you—are—the— 
limit!” 

‘“So is he,” murmured the abashed maid, slinking back 
to give place to a new and last arrival. Then she turned 


Who is he and where did you rope him?” 


” 


It wasn’t Jimmy’s Fault 


advertiser sitting m the game. Tosuppress his name meant 
our shame before the town; to print it meant his—at our 
expense. It was embarrassing. And still it wasn’t exactly 
the boy’s fault. It was just one of those unfortunate 
circumstances that come up in life. But the advertiser 
aforesaid began to hate the boy. 

He must have been used to injustice all his life, for there 
was a vertical line between his eyes that marked trouble. 
The line deepened as he went further and further into the 


December 23, 1905 


her guilty face in a sort of panic of premonition. She 
a true prophetess: Seabury had seen his chance and 
coming. And that’s what comes of mocking the Mys 
Three and cutting capers before High Heaven. 


i : 

HE HAD taken her in and was apparently climbing 

rapidly through the seven Heavens of rapture—ha i 

arrived as far as the third unchecked and without mis 

It is not probable that she kept pace with him: she tad 
other things to think of. 

Dinner was served at small tables; and it required a 
i | 


her will, all her limited experience, every atom of her i oll 
telligence, to keep him from talking about things that. 
meant exposure for her. Never apparently had he been s 
flattered by any individual girl’s attention; she was 
witty, audacious, charming, leading and carrying e 
theme to a scintillating conclusion. 

The other four people at their table he had not met be-| 
fore—she had seen to that—and it proved to bea very jolly 
group, and there was a steady, gay tumult of voices around | 
it, swept by little gusts of laughter; and he knew perfectly — 4 
well that he had never had such a good time as he was 
having —had never been so clever, so interesting, so quick 2 
with his wit, so amusing. He had never seen such a girl 
as had been allotted to him—never! Besides, cometh |: 
else had nerved him to do his best. And he was doing i 

“It’s a curious thing,” he said, with that odd new ile 
of his, ‘‘ what a resemblance there i is between you and Mie, | 
Austin. se 

“What Mrs. Austin?” began the girl opposite; but 7 
no further, for Cecil Gay was appealing to him to act as ar- — 
biter in a disputed Bridge question; and he did so with nice 
discrimination and a logical explanation which tided mat- | 
ters over that time. But it was a close call; and the color 
had not all returned to Cecil’s cheeks when he finished, We 
with great credit to his own reputation as a Bridge one | 

(Continued on Page 20) 


to fear handling dynamite than he 
writing local items on a country paper. 

A few days after the raid on the poker-room, | 
Jimmy, who writes a particularly legible hand, | 
wrote: 

“The hem of her skirt was attractive 
trimmed with pink crushed roses,’ and he was 
in no way to blame for the fact that the prin’ 
accidentally put an “h” for a ‘“k” in skirt, 
though the woman’s husband chased Jimmy 
into a culvert across Main Street and kept — 
him there most of the forenoon, while the cheer- _ 
ing crowd gathered and informed the injured 
husband whenever Jimmy tried to get — 
either end of his prison. 

The printer who made the mistake bov 
Jimmy a new suit of clothes and we manage 
to print an apology that cooled the husband's 
wrath, and for ten days, or perhaps two weeks, 
the boy’s life was oneround of joy. Everythi 
was done promptly, accurately and with remark- | 
able intelligence. He whistled at his work i 
stacked up more copy than the printers could 
setup. No man ever got in or out of town wie 
out having his name in our paper. Jim 
wrote up a railroad bond election meeting so 
fairly that he pleased both sides, and repo 
a murder trial so well that the lawyers for oak : 
side kept the boy’s pockets full of ten-cent ci 
The vertical wrinkle was fading from his for 
head, when one finesummer morning he | 


in a paid item from a hardware cd i 


newspaper business. For, g al ly | 
speaking, a person who is unlue * 
| 


! 


went blithely out to write up the funeral of 
wife of a prominent citizen. He was so ch 
that day that it bothered him. He told usi 
confidence that he never felt festive and 
that something didn’t happen. It was alw 
that way with him, he explained. He wasn 
in the office when the paper went to press th: 
evening, but after it was printed and the 
riers had left the office he came in, sing 
She’s My Sweetheart, I’m Her Beau, and sat down 
read the paper. 

Suddenly the smile on his face withered as in a fi 
and he handed the paper across the table to the bookkee 
who read this item: 

DIED—MRS. LILLIAN GILSEY . 
Prepare for the hot weather, my good woman. 
There is or way now; get a gasoline stove, of 


Hurley & Co., and you need not fear any future heat. 


\ 


* 
-TREASONABLE UTTERANCES HAVE A PROPER SETTING. 
As 


~ him where he got a dollar that he was 


_ to him for calling him uncle when any 
_ ladieswere around. It was merrily spun, 


column, announced the engagement of 


the counter laughing so that he couldn’t 


_ And it wasn’t Jimmy’s fault. The foreman had merely 
‘misplaced the head over the obituary, but that explana- 
didn’t satisfy the bereaved family. 


ae was beginning to acquire a reputation as a joker. 
- People refused to believe that those things just happened. 


yy didn’t happen before Mr. James Myers came to the 


paper—why should they begin with his coming and continue 


during his engagement? Thus reasoned the comforters 


of the Gilseys, and those interested in our downfall. The 


‘Statesman the next day wrote a burning editorial denounc- 
ing us “for an utter lack of all sense of common decency” 


_ that permitted us “to violate the sacredest feeling known 
_ to the human heart for the sake of getting a ribald laugh 
_ from the unthinking.’’ We were two weeks explaining that 


the error was not the boy’s fault. People assumed that the 
mistake could not have occurred in any well-regulated 
printing office, and it didn’t seem probable that it could 


- occur—yet there it was. But Jimmy wasn’t to blame. He 
suffered more than we did—more than the bereaved family 


did. Hewent unshaven and forgot to trim his cuffs or turn 
his collar. He hated to go on the streets for news, and 


| covered as much of his beat with the office telephone as 


possible. 


_ The summer wore away and the dog days came. The 


_ Democratic State campaign was to open in our town, and 
orators and statesmen assembled from all over the 
_ Missouri valley. There was a lack of flags at the dry- 
_ goods stores. The Fourth of July celebration had taken all 
_ the stock.. The only materials available were some red 
_ bunting, some white bunting and some blue bunting with 
stars dotted upon it. Withthis the Committee on Recep- 


tion covered the speakers’ stand, wrapping the canopy 
under which the orators stood in the solid colors and the 
star-spangled blue. It was beautiful to see, and the pride of 
the window-dresser of the Golden Eagle Clothing Store. But 
the old soldiers who walked by nudged one another and 
smiled. 

_ About noon the day of the speaking, the City Clerk, who 
wore the little bronze button of the G. A. R., asked Jimmy 
if he didn’t want some one to take care of the Democratic 
meeting. Jimmy, who hated politics, was running his legs 
off getting the names of the visitors, and was glad to have 
the help. He turned in the contributed copy without read- 
ing it, as he had done with the City Clerk’s articles many 
times before, and this is what greeted his horrified eyes 
when he read the paper: 


NDER THE STARS & BARS.?’’ 

RACY OPENS ITS STATE CAMPAIGN UNDER THE 
” REBEL EMBLEM TO-DAY. 
A FITTING TOKEN. 


__And then followed half a column of most violent abuse 
of the Democrats who had charge of the affair. Jimmy did 
not appear on the street that night, but the next morning, 
When he came down, the office was 
crowded with indignant Democrats 
“stopping the paper.” 

_ We began to feel uneasy about Jimmy. 
So long as his face was in the eclipse of 
grief there seemed to be a probability 
that we would have no trouble, but as 
soon as his moon began to shine we were 
nervous. 

_ Jimmy had a peculiar knack of get- 
ting up little stories of the town—not 
exactly news stories, but little odd bits 
that made people smile without rancor 
when they saw their names in the quaintly 
turned items. One day he wrote up a 
story of a little boy whose mother asked 


flourishing on his return with his father 
from a visit to Kansas City. The little 
boy’s answer was that his father gave it 


and we knew that it wouldn’t make John 
Lusk, the boy’sfather, mad, so we printed 
it, and Jimmy put at the head of it a 
foolish little verse of Kipling’s. Miss 
Larrabee, at the bottom of her society 


two prominent young people in town. 
The Saturday paper was unusually read- 
able. But when Jimmy came in after the 
paper was out, he found Miss Larrabee 
in tears, and the foreman leaning over 


speak. It wasn’t Jimmy’s fault. The 
foreman had done it—by the mere trans- 
Position of a little brass rule separating 
the society news from Jimmy’s story 
with the Kipling verse at the head of it. 
The rule tacked the Kipling verse on to 
Miss Larrabee’s article announcing the 
engagement. Here is the way it read: 
= 


THE 


And Camped in the Office for Two Days, Looking for Jimmy 


This marriage, which will take place at St. 
Andrew’s Church, will unite two of the most popular 
young people in town and two of the best-known 
families in the State. 

And this is the sorrowful story 
Told as the twilight fails, 

While the monkeys are walking together, 
Holding each other’s tails! 


Now, Jimmy was no more to blame than Miss Larrabee, 
and many people thought, and think to this day, that Miss 
Larrabee did it—and did it on purpose. But for all that 
it cast clouds over the moon of Jimmy’s countenance, and 
it was nearly a year before he regained his merry heart. 
He was nervous, and whenever he saw a man coming toward 
the office with a paper in his hand Jimmy would dash out 
of the room to avoid the meeting. For an hour after the 
paper was out, the ringing of the telephone bell would make 
him start. He didn’t know what was going to happen next. 


Reverend Milligan Came in with a Church Notice 
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But as the months rolled by he became calm, and when 
Governor Antrobus died, Jimmy got up a remarkably good 
story of his life and achievements, and though there was 
no family left to the dear old man to buy extra copies, all 
the old settlers—who are the hardest people in the world to 
please—bought extra copies fortheir scrapbooks. We were 
proud of Jimmy, and assigned him to write up the funeral. 
That was to be a “day of triumph in Capua.” There being 
no relatives to interfere, the lodges of the town—and the 
Governor was known as a “‘jiner’’—had vied with one 
another to make the funeral the greatest rooster-feather 
show ever given in the State. The whole town turned out, 
and the foreman of our office and every one in the back 
room who could be spared were at the Governor’s funeral, 
wearing a plume, a tin sword, a red leather belt, or a sash of 
some kind. We put a tramp printer on to make up the 
paper, and told Jimmy to call by the undertaker’s for a 
paid local which the undertaker had written that day. 

Jimmy’s face was beaming as he snuggled up to his desk 
at three o’clock that afternoon. He said he had a great 
story—names of the pall-bearers, names of the double 
sextette choir, names of all the chaplains of all the lodges 
who read their rituals, names of distinguished guests from 
abroad, names of the ushers at the church. Page by page 
he tore off his copy and gave it to the tramp printer, who 
took it in to the machines. Trusting the foreman to read 
the proof, Jimmy rushed out to get an interview for the 
Kansas City Star on the sugar scandal, with a United 
States Senator who was attending the funeral. 

The rest of us did not get back from the cemetery until 
the carriers had left the office. And this is what we found: 


The solemn moan of the organ had scarcely died 
away, like a quivering sob upon the fragrant air, 
when the mournful procession of citizens began filing 
past the flower-laden bier to view the calm face of 
their beloved friend and honored townsman. In the 
grief-stricken hush that followed might be heard the 
stifled woe of some old comrade as he paused for the 
last time before the coffin. 

At this particular time we desire to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the admirable work done by our 
hustling young undertaker, J. B. Morgan. He has 
been in the city but a short time, yet by his efficient 
work and careful attention to duty, he has built up 
an enviable reputation and an excellent custom 
among the best families of the city. All work done 
with neatness and dispatch. We strive to please. 

When thelast sad mourner had filed out, the pall- 
bearers took up their sorrowful task, and slowly, as 
the band played the Dead March in Saul, the throng 
in the street viewed the mortal remains of Governor 
Antrobus start on their last long journey. 


Of course it wasn’t Jimmy’s fault. The “rising young 
undertaker’’ had paid the tramp printer, who made up the 
forms, five dollars to work his paid local in the funeral 
notice: But after that—Jimmy had to go. Public senti- 
ment would no longer stand him as a reporter on the paper, 
and we gave hima good letter and sent 
him onward and upward. He took his 
dismissal decently enough. He realized 
that his luck was against him; he knew 
we had borne with him in all patience. 

The day he left he was instructing the 
new man in the ways of the town. 
Reverend Milligan came in with a church 
notice. Jimmy took the notice and be- 
gan marking it for the printer. As the 
door behind him opened and closed, 
Jimmy, with his head still in his work, 
called across the room to the new man: 
“That was old Milligan that just went 
out—beware of him. He will load you 
up with truck about himself. He rings 
in his sermons; trots around with church 
social notices that ought to be paid for, 
and tries to get them in free; likes to be 
referred to as doctor; slips in mean items 
about his congregation, if you don’t 
watch him; and insists on talking relig- 
ion Saturday morning when you are too 
busy to spit. More than that, he has an 
awful breath—cut him out; he will 
make life a burden if you don’t—and if 
you do he will go to the old man with it, 
and say you are not treating him right.” 

There was a rattling and a scratching 
on the wire partition between Jimmy 
andthe door. Jimmy looked up from his 
work and saw the sprightly little figure 
of Parson Milligan coming over the rail- 
ing like a monkey. He had not gone 
out of the door—a printer had come in 
when it opened and shut. 

And then Jimmy took his last flying 
trip out of the back door of the office, 
down the alley, ‘toward the sunset’s 
purple rim.”” And it was not his fault. 
He was only telling the truth—where it 
would do the most good. 


q 
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THE WASTEFUL WEST 


FEW years ago there came to 
i a locality in theupper Rocky 
Mountains a German sportsman of rank entitling 
him in his own country to be called hochgeboren. He 
brought with him a varied armament and wore, among 
other things, a finely-woven shirt of mail—being in 
search of buffalo, grizzlies and Indians, and not lacking 
specific European advices as to the proper outfit. His 
guide, after the manner of the Rockies, accepted him 
philosophically, and gave him the key of the country, to 
the continual’amaze of the visitor, who never ceased to 
wonder that no one seemed to care what he did. At night 
hewould sit looking at the vast camp-fire, muttering to 
himself. At length he voiced what was on his soul. 

“T wonder if, in this great country of America,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I could have my lifelong wish.”’ 

“What was it?’’ asked his guide. 

“All my life,” the German replied, ‘‘I have longed to cut 
down a tree.”’ 

Theguidehanded himtheaxe. ‘‘Cutdownathousand,”’ 
said he. So with many haggling strokes the foreigner 
finally worried down a tall pine. ‘‘There,’’ said he, joy 
shining through his perspiration, ‘“‘I have done it!”’ 

‘‘And a mercy. you didn’t cut off your legs,’ said the 
guide. 

“In my country,” the foreigner explained, ‘‘it is not 
permitted to cut a tree. Is therenothing to pay? Whose 
estate is this?” 

“God A’mighty’s, I reckon,’’ said the guide. 

The German perhaps knew, what the American did not, 
that the Duchy of Baden in Europe annually clears up 
$667,000 from 240,000 acres of forest lands; that Wiirttem- 
berg derives an annual income of $1,700,000 from 418,000 
acres; that the forests of Saxony annually produce $2,000,- 
000 and still retain their primeval aspect. Bohemia, he 
might have told the guide, long ago solved the problem 
of supporting a population and still keeping her forests 
virginal. The cutting of trees, an open privilege for every 
man in America, is in France regulated by the Code Forest- 
ier, laws framed in 1827 upon the ordinance of Colbert, 
which latter dates to 1669, and itself is based on laws hark- 
ing back to the time of Charles the Wise, in the fourteenth 
century. It was no wonder that the European asked: 
‘‘What is there to pay?” 


What was the Price? 


HAT was to pay, after all? The fallen pine tree, 
which no land could have grown in less than three 
hundred years, lay there prone in the estate of the Almighty 
—which no man or government can increase or extend— 
ready for its soft and slow enshrouding. The loosening 
bark, and the creeping mosses, and the naked boughs 
would soon tell the story of death, a long death; until the 
steward of the estate of the Almighty should in good time 
raise up another tree, perhaps for another race than ours. 
What was to pay for the tree? Perhaps very much in 
desolation, and shame, and ill omen for the future. 

We Americans have forgotten that the estates of the 
Almighty are not wider than this planet, and that their 
plantings are solemnly slowin maturing. Wehavetreated 
our forests as though they were fields which would spring 
again full flowered in the following year. This temperate 


Where the Timber Went: The Story of a Giant 
Industry and a Gigantic Greed 


BY EMERSON HOUGH 


zone of America was indeed the garden of the Lord. There 
never was a land more rich in natural resources. We have 
used this wealth as spendthrifts, as children, as savages and 
worse than savages. 

The first American sawmill of any consequence was built 
in Vermont in 1643. From that time on the course of the 
sawmill westward has been an accelerating one. In 1830 
there were several sawmills on theSt. Clair River, in Eastern 
Michigan, adjacent to vast bodies of splendid pine. In 
that same year, odd to relate, Chicago was importing lum- 
ber by ox-team from the Alleghany Mountains. In 1860 
the lumber business was a vast one. In 1870 the per- 
capita consumption of lumber in the United States was 
494 feet per annum. To-day it is 780 feet per capita per 
annum. Even in these days of scarcity, we use more 
lumber per capita than any people in the world. 


How the Ravage Grew 


HESE figures may be the more plain if we compare them 
with others. The financial interests of America are 
claimed to represent something like $96,000,000,000. Our 
forests have given us $25,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000— 
one-quarter, or, say, one-third, of the financial value of the 
entire country! 

The gold product of California from 1848 to 1890 
amounted to $1,348,000,000. The lumber interests in the 
single year of 1890 amounted to $1,345,000,000—or very 
nearly as much in one year as California had produced in 
gold in fifty years! 

In 1895 all the products of the soil—gold, oil, iron, ete. 
—amounted to $540,000,000. To this should be added a 
wheat crop whose value was $400,000,000—that is to 
say, the mined and cultivated soil of America in one year 
produced $940,000,000. Theuncultivated and devastated 
forests in that year produced $1,335,000,000! 

Figures like these—which spell sheer waste without any 
hint of resupply or reproduction; exhaustion pure and 
simple—point rather sternly toward the old law of supply 
and demand. We cannot stretch our lumber regions any 
more than we can stretch the surface of the earth. The 
figures bearing upon demand are colossal. The figures 
covering the supply, and the waste and ruin of the supply, 
are more than colossal; they are terrifying. 

In Michigan there stood originally about 300,000,000,000 
feet of white pine. Up to 1897 there had been cut in the 


history of this State only 165,000,000,000 feet; yet that . 


year there remained less than 2,000,000,000 feet ; and there 
is practically none to-day. What became of the rest of 
that magnificent white pine? It disappeared, and for it 
there was nothing to pay—nothing but shame and desola- 
tion and future want. 

For a long time the scale of production steadily increased 
in the West. Thus, in 1845, the city of Chicago im- 
ported just 500 feet of black walnut lumber, and had to 
send it East to sell it. The space between that date and 
this has marked the passing of the black walnut. In 1833 
Chicago handled only 30,000 feet of pine lumber. In the 
next ten years the product jumped to 7,500,000 feet; in 
another ten to 202,000,000 feet. In 1863 the product of 
Chicago was 413,000,000 feet, inround numbers. In 1873 


it was 1,123,368,671 feet. The year 
1883 saw an increase over these 
figures of approximately 7,000,000 feet. Then the figures | 
began to go the other way. In 1893 the Chicago product | 
was but 5,000,000 feet more than it had been twenty | 
years earlier. These figures apply to white pine alone, | 
for no other pine was marketed. To-day Norway and 
white pine are figured as the same in the statistics. “The 
white pine as a tree is extinct so far as this generation and 
the next two following it are concerned. 
The figures regarding the enormous wealth of our native | 
Western forests grow immensely larger if we venture to in- | 
clude hardwood with the pine product. Thus the State 
of Michigan some years ago had marketed a total of 
165,000,000,000 feet of pine and 50,000,000,000 in hard- | 
wood. Minnesota had turned out 36,000,000,000 feet in 
pine and 5,000,000,000 in hardwood. This schedule stops 
at 1897 and does not bring the totals to the present date, 
but it shows that three Western States had eight yearsago | 
produced 333,000,000,000 feet of lumber in ‘sixty years. | 
In actual money value and at a low estimate this means | 
$4,196,428,262. If we had our forests back again we could 
afford to wage two Civil Wars and not be in debt for either. 
But let us go softly. These figures by no means cover all — 
the wealth we once had in our forests in these three States. | 
A great many authorities say that fires and other causes — 
destroyed as much pine lumber as ‘there was ever marketed. _ 
Mr. George Hotchkiss, one of the most careful statisticians 
in these matters, thinks that hardly so much timber as this | 
was actually destroyed, but says the amount would be“at | 
least one-third or one-half of that actually marketed.” — 
In what other sort of non-insurable merchandizing does 
one burn half his stock-in-trade? What mine throws away | 
half its ore? What railroad declines one-half its traffic? 
It takes a great deal to jar the average American citizen 
into either forecast or retrospect. He lives pe mm 
to-day. There was one Chicago man, however, who not 
long ago literally was jarred into some sort of an under 
standing of the situation as regards the lumber supply. He 
had been living a strenuous city life for twenty years when 
he had a bad fall and suffered a stroke of paralysis; 
fore he took the advice of his physician, who counsel 
to go back home and takearest. ‘‘Back home” wasa 
town in a Western prairie State. His parents had 
dead for years, but he found the old house and he 
through the ancestral halls in half-humorous exami 
of what had once seemed a certain splendor. His fathet 
had been a lumber merchant in the early days, and hai 
built an edifice suitable for the home of a leading citizen 


When the Wood was Plenty 


b bed man ran his hems in half affection along the dark 
rail of the old baluster down which he was wont tos 


(es 


It was heavy black walnut. “ 
Scott!” said he to himself. ‘‘That’s worth a lot of money 
You couldn’t get a piece like that to-day anywhere that } 
know of.’’ His eyes turned toward the heavy shat 
of the dining-room. ‘‘Oak!’ he exclaimed. “ 

waste! Why, you can’t get oak like that, in that size? 
clear, anywhere to-day.” He nemenivered that | 
friend had told him that export merchants now had to go 
to Kentucky, Tississippi, Arkansas, and he knew not 


in his boyhood days. 
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else, to get the clear oak needed for what is known as 
t barrels—casks for wine, oil, liquors and the like. He 
‘ew that stave material, such as is locally called ‘‘Slav- 
jan stave stuff,’’ required oak, and only the best of oak. 
j had heard vaguely that these exporters had cut. the 
icest of the oak in Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, 
Jd that now they were using other woods—elm, bass- 
»yod, everything, even red gum—for barrels not required 
{be water-tight. He even recalled that some man curious 
figures had told him that the waste in white oak alone— 
horrible, terrifying waste in the total—would have built 
le Panama Canal! Of course, he had paid no attention 
these figures. 
His eyes turned next to the doors of the old house—soft 
jors, pine, painted white after the old fashion. He put 
_ his glasses, and ran his hand up and down the long, 
hooth grain. “Great Scott!” heexclaimed again. “Why, 
‘is wood is clear as sheet metal. It would be worth a 
indred dollars a thousand feet—if you could get it.” He 
called also that in his father’s lumber-yard, where he had 
ycked boards through many wearving youthful hours, 
; sold such wood—clear, sapless, Inotless, sweet and 
—at twenty-eight to forty dollars per thousand feet, 
n hundred miles from the place where it was cut. 
y never paid much attention in the old days, he re- 
ed, if a twenty-foot board got into the sixteen-foot pile 
| even the fourteen-foot pile. Common lumber, as he 
membered, sold at ten or twelve dollars per thousand, 
id fencing, good clear fencing, which would be finishing 
-day, never went to twenty dollars per thousand even 
ter the country began to settleup. The city man rapped 
iscently with his knuckles on the door. ‘‘They use 
like that to-day for piano sounding-boards,” he said 
“and they can’t get it!” 
Now, there are only two things which a city man to-day 
wn do with what surplus money he has—give it to some 
jan in New York, or build a flat building. The city man 
‘question concluded to do the latter. His real-estate 
rent explained that a seven-room, mahogany-finished flat 
ould rent for seventy-five dollars per month. His archi- 
ct explained that mahogany to-day is made out of birch, 
ained. His contractor explained that stained ‘‘mahog- 
xy” would, of course, in steam heat warp and shrink out 
‘all conscience. But what did he expect? Pine? Pine! 
Thy, pine like the old finishings would cost him eighty-five 
ollars per thousand at the lowest. ‘‘ Your father’s house?” 
sid the contractor. “Your father’s grandmother! There 
mt any pine.” 

“Where has it gone?” asked the city man, irritated. 
he contractor had no time to answer that, and he had to 
gure it out for himself. 


In the Path of Devastating Fires 


} 
‘T CHANCED that the physician gave this same para- 
- lytie patient instructions to go trout fishing. He did 
), ignorant at the time that the brook trout goes with 
¢ other Laurentian products—granite boulders and pine 
rests. He found himself one spring day riding north- 
ard in the lower peninsula of Michigan, in company with 
je president of the railroad on which they had traveled, 
a lumber dealer of extensive operations in the city of 
eM They disembarked at the town of Alpena, and 
rove thirty miles southward across what was once the 
chest pine region that ever lay out-of-doors—one respon- 
blefor several United States Senatorships and a Cabinet 
sition or two in its time. It was a wilderness still, but 
ot one of green. Tall snags of weathered, barkless pine, 


half cankered out with black, shorter stumps where the 
fire had eaten quite through, long pillars of gray and black 
lying prone, or mounds of loam, the whole intertwined with 
briers and sometimes covered with rank growth of quak- 
ing asp—such was the scene for more than thirty miles. 
The paralytic was silent as he gazed. He began to under- 
stand something about the price of pine. 

“This,”’ said ‘the railroad president at length, “‘is a fair 
sample of America. For twenty miles hereabouts there 
was never an axe put into this pine; and it was the finest 
cork pine that ever grew. Waste? It’s horrible! 

“You see,”’ went on the railroad president, not regard- 
ing the grim silence of the lumberman at his side, “our 
early lumbermen were pirates, and incidentally fools. No 
earthly care was taken with the slashed-off tops of the 
trees. The next year after a crew began to lumber fire 
was sure to break out, and where it would run to you can 
see by these records. Waste? It was a crime!” He 
could only wave his hand about him at this black valley of 
the shadow of death. i 

‘“Well, you see,’’ remarked the lumberman, ‘‘we had to 
learn by experience. For a great many years here in 
Southern Michigan no attempt was made to handle a tree 
after fire had touched it. We just allowed the log to lie, 
and next year the borers got in under the bark, and that 
was the end of the log. Later we learned how to save 
timber which had been singed. When they first began to 
cut pine—indeed, that was the practice up well into my 
business days—they cut only the blazed trees which had 
been selected by the company’s experts—those which 
would turn out good, clear lumber. This first cutting was 
not more than twenty-five per cent. of the total stumpage, 
yet that twenty-five per cent. cost the annual fire, and that 
fire would kill all the other seventy-five per cent.; so that 
for a long time there was about three times as much pine 
burned here in Michigan as was marketed.” 

The paralytic gasped. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ went on the lumber- 
man, “there was no scientific lumbering in those days.” 

“There isn’t to-day, for that matter,’’ said the railroad 
president. ‘‘A chopper will fell a tree in such a way that 
it will kill twenty small trees. Who cares for that? So 
far we have always heen able to go a little farther West and 
get another tree. There is a saying that no one ever 
bought an acre of pine and sold it for less than he gave for it. 
Maybe you can see some reason for that now.” 


A Long Hunt for a Pine Forest 


HEN the city man came out from his fishing trip in 
the heart of this wilderness which was worse than a 
wilderness, he met at Bay City an old gray man with 
crooked hands, a lumberman of the old days. 
‘“Well, Johnson,”’ said the railroad president, ‘“‘what 
are you doing these days, and where have you been?” 
“Touisiana and Texas,’’ replied Johnson. ‘‘Loblolly 
and long-leaf now, and you have to go South for it, and pay 
twenty-five dollars an acre. It ain’t much like the old 
days,” he whined. “Then we got it for two dollars and a 
half an acre, and cut a thousand feet toa log.” Thelum- 
berman and the railroad president had little more to say. 
The next time the doctor advised the Southwest for his 
patient, and the owner of flats with real mahogany finish 
tried New Mexico as a health resort. Craning out of the 
car window one day, he saw a train-load of logs, and his old 
interest revived. 
‘‘What town is this?” he asked the conductor. 
“Alamogordo,” was the answer. 


‘‘ And these logs?” 
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“They come from the Sacramentos. The road built a 
spur up there. Yes, we haul out a couple of train-loads a 
day when we have good luck.’” 

This was in the desert. Where next would men go after 
logs, the paralytic wondered. When he returned to his 
home he heard that some of his Saginaw friends had bought 
two or three hundred thousand acres of pine out in Arizona ; 
whereat he wondered more, the more especially when he 
learned that they had sold off half their tract a few months 
later to Uncle Sam for a forest reserve, and had taken in 
the original price of the whole tract in that transaction! 
Pine was still going up. 

“T think I’ go to Wisconsin next,” wrote the paralytic 
to a friend. 

But in Wisconsin he found mostly slashed-off lands and 
summer resorts. The landscape offered a succession of 
denuded hills, with here and there a tuft of Norways which 
had been overlooked. At little towns logging-trains 
brought in flats loaded with crooked logs, logs with wind- 
shakes, logs with huge butts and small average diameter, 
eight-inch logs, and logs which would cut into four-by- 
fours that would show bark on every corner. There were 
cedar logs now mixed with the pine, and spruce cut into 
pulping lengths. Mixed in with this sorry substitute for 
clean white pine was some maple, some elm, and quite a 
bit of birch; at which latter he smiled grimly, recognizing 
his own ‘‘mahogany.” He tried to buy a little pine land, 
but found there was none for sale in any quantity which 
would warrant operations to-day. 

“Tt’s a little late in Wisconsin, 
“T think I'll go to Minnesota.” 

He seems not to have been successful in Minnesota in 
his enterprise of purchasing pine lands, for his next commu- 
nication was laconic and conclusive. ‘‘Same here as in 
Wisconsin,” he wrote. “Sugar beets, turnips, summer 
resorts and United States Senators, but no pine.” 


” 


wrote the paralytic. 


How the Lumbermen Play Politics 


T THE time of the paralytic’s visit to Minnesota that 
Commonwealth was still seething in excitement over 
an audacious proposition to set aside a little of the uncut 
pine timber. A few unselfish men, headed by a blue-eyed 
visionary, Colonel John S. Cooper, of Chicago, wished their 
grandchildren to see what a pine tree used to look like in the 
twentieth century. The lumbermen, the local newspapers, 
and pretty much every one else in Minnesota held up their 
hands in horror at the thought of any restriction in the 
cutting of pine, whether or not it belonged to the Indians, 
and whether or not the cutter had title thereto. A couple 
of dozen Congressmen journeyed in a body to look into the 
park matter. They were banqueted in the Twin Cities 
by the residents. At one of the banquets a certain lum- 
berman had the discourtesy to declare that he proposed to 
cut his share of that Indian pine in spite of Congress or 
anybody else. 

The threat was discourteous, but hardly idle after all. 
Congressman Lacey, of Iowa, introduced a bill for the Min- 
nesota Forest Park around theheadwaters of the Mississippi 
River. Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, asked 
consent of the Speaker to address the House on the 
bill. The Speaker never recognized Mr. Tawney, nor any 
one else who expressed any such purpose. The truth of 
the matter was that the lumbermen of Minnesota had 
coolly told the Speaker of the House that if the forest re- 
serve bill came up there would be no lumbermen’s contri- 
bution to the campaign fund of the Minnesota Republican 
Central Committee. The bill did not come up. 


It was Theodore Roosevelt who later really put the 
Minnesota park bill through, and secured for the 
people at least a small reservation around the head- 
waters of the greatest American river, something like 
three hundred thousand acres. The so-called Morris 
law of 1902, amendatory of earlier and iniquitous 
legislation, places some tracts of not yet fully ravaged 
Indian pine under the supervision of the United States 
Forester, for reaping the forest and not ruining it. The 
latter requires the loggers to clear up the slashings and 
take precautions against fires—-the first sane step ever 
taken in the history of American lumbering operations. 
It began in the love of a visionary muscallonge fisherman 
for the pine forests into which his favorite sport had taken 
him for years. It was an amateur work pure and simple, 
and was pushed through in spite of graft and politics, al- 
most in spite of the Government rather than under Govern- 
ment initiative or aid. It could never have been opposed 
save through short-sighted ignorance or unscrupulous 
personal greed. Incidentally, as showing the value of 
forestry operations, it is estimated that the Minnesota for- 
estry will pay five per cent. —that is to say, lumber amount- 
ing to that will be sold every year from the reserve lands. 
How many safe investments are there to-day which will 
pay five per cent. ? 

But these forest reserve matters were of no special 
interest at the time to the impatient paralytic in ques- 
tion. ‘‘] bought some shingles for my summer house on 
Lake Minnetonka, near Minneapolis,” he wrote, ‘‘and they 
looked red to me. J asked what part of Minnesota they 
came from. They told me they were cedar, and came all 
the way from Washington. What do you think of that? 
Tam going out to Washington to see if I can get a little pine 
land there.”’ 

He went to Washington; but unfortunately he found 
that several other gentlemen had arrived there ahead of 


BELASCO'’S BUSINES 


He Tells How He Builds a Play and How He 


\ N Y HEN David Belasco told 
me that he ‘‘felt’’ sounds, 
the phrase was illuminat- 
ing. It proved the touch of a 
keenly-attuned nature—the mi- 
nute sensitiveness of an artistic 
temperament. Your rustic has it 
not, nor your modern man of busi- 
ness. It comes to the elect—and 
only to the inner circle elect. For it is the sixth sense of 
genius—this ‘‘feeling’’ a sound! 

The chat was desultory—it followed no beaten line for 
any given space. ‘‘I haveno particular time for writing,” 
he said. ‘‘Sometimes it’s two in the morning when I’m 
at my best—sometimes two in the afternoon. I cannot 
write by rule or rote.” 

Nor does he talk by rule or rote. He is as sensitive, as 
shy, as diffident as a woman—as full of quick turns and 
tangents as a two-year-old thoroughbred. Pin him to one 
subject and he chafes at the restraint just as the colt does 
at the bit. 

So, the bit between his teeth, Belasco ran away with 
me the other day. And what he said is jotted down 
haphazard—from his boyhood theatre in the cellar to 
an analytic dissection of Bernhardt and Duse—from 
the modern method of playwriting to his first stage 
appearance. To write the chat in an orderly fashion 
would not do at all—for to be Belasco it must go where 
it listeth. 


Building a Play 


E DRANK tea; I drank coffee—and here are some of 
the things he said: 

‘The first thing needed in a play is an Idea. 

“Get the Idea—and then make that the pivot, 

“After the Idea comes the locale. Perhaps India— 
Africa—America—England. And when the locale is es- 
tablished get to work to study the temperament of the 
people—for primitive emotions belong to primitive peo- 
ples—the complexities of thought to those of higher 
mentality. 

“Tf you are writing of rough times, like the early days of 
California, do not let 1 the higher thought of to-day creep in. 
Rough and hew and hack—as the people of that time in 
that place. Don’t attempt polished English or polished 
manners. One false note may kill a play. 

“The Idea and the locale being determined, pick out 
your principals—then the subsidiary characters that 
‘feed’ the principals. Tell your story to the audience 
frequently —tell it one way—then another—then another. 
You must explain a play to an audience just as you would 
a story to a child; and if they lose the thread in this place, 
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him. He could get some pine, yes, and much fir, pretty 
well up in the high mountains. He might get a tract which 
would serve for lumbering operations; the pine lands 
agent was not quite sure. He was of the opinion thatthe 
big concerns controlled most of the only avenues by which 
the pine could be got out to the markets—just as the 
old lumbermen in Wisconsin and Minnesota used to hold 
back the owners of pine farther up the streams than them- 
selves. As much of this Washington lumber stood on 
country which was edgewise to the sky, the paralytic 
concluded that he would not invest in Washington. ‘I 
am going to drop down to ’Frisco,” he wrote. ‘I hear 
there is considerable lumbering going on in Northern 
California.” 

In ’Frisco he met a mournful man from Michigan, an old 
lumberman, who admitted that he had just finished the or- 
ganization of three companies with a capitalization of ten 
million dollars. The paralytic declined to buy any stock, 
and at last the mournful man told him where he could buy 
some pine land—a little tract, but all for his own. The 
price was fifteen dollars per acre, and the paralytic thought 
a fortune was made for himself and his children. A few 
months later he wrote, ‘‘ There is nothing in that story that 
a fellow can’t sell pine land for less than he gave for it. 
That man sold me land away back in the mountains. I 
found that some of his beastly companies had bought up 
the homesteads at every cafion mouth and gulch junction 
in the district; and they would not let me out. I offered 
to sell, and they offered me five dollars an acre. That 
made me pretty warm, but they told me they had plenty of 
timber to keep them busy and wouldn’t get around to my 
stumpagefora while. I couldn’t sell to anybody else, and 
of course if I waited till they left the country there wouldn’t 
be enough of my little bunch of pine to pay for steam log- 
ging. What could I do? I took five dollars an acre. I 
am learning gradually.” 


Wants it Acted 


By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 
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David Belasco 


pick it up for them in that—and then wind it round their 
finger in another place. Don’t overrate their mentality — 
and don’t trust to their remembering everything. 

““Now let us suppose I have written the play. Then 
comes the hardest part—the rewriting it. I usually 
rewrite a play five times before I rehearse it; and Heaven 
only knows how many times afterward. But the first 
time I rewrite I hunt for ‘atmosphere’—for ‘touches.’ 
I'll illustrate. 

“Suppose the scene is an exterior—a lane in the country, 
we'llsay. There’sa log and the man and woman are sitting 
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The paralytic, apparently embittered by his stu 
the American pine question, wrote home and el 
clipping from the public address of President Roose 
delivered at the American Forestry Congress: “You 
mighty poor Americans if your care for the well-bae 
this country is limited to hoping that that vvell bela 
last out your generation. If the present rate of fore 
destruction is allowed to continue, with nothing to offs| 
it, a timber famine is inevitable. For my own part, Ia 
against the landskinner every time.”’ ‘‘So am J,” read ¢] 
fervent annotation. ‘‘And what am I going to do abo) 
that timber investment for my children?” 

He went next to see a lawyer who was counsel for e: 
tensive lumbering interests. The attorney smiled at } 
zeal. ‘If you want to get any pine lands to-day,” said hi) 
“you will have to go to the extreme Northwest. There } 
no pine left of any consequence in the Middle West e 
cept on the Indian reservations of Minnesota, — 
lumbermen have that pretty well accounted for.” 

‘But didn’t that belong to the Indians?” asked t 
alytic innocently. He had not learned all about Wester 
lumbering operations in his first visit to Minnesota. | 

The lawyer shook his head in disapprobation. “Tt w; 
a grave mistake on the part of the Government,” said h_ 

““ever to put those Chippewas on land so valuablei in natur 
resources. The wheels of progress cannot be blocke¢ al 
It was necessary for my clients to get at that pine ie 
course, the first thing to do was to get in the thin 
the wedge. There is always some way of breaking up 
Indian reservation. 

“‘The thin edge of the wedge in Minnesota was th | 
treaty with the Chippewas. We promised them schoo] — 
churches, agricultural implements, and almost everythi: — 
else. It is true also that the Indians never got even a ho 
but what can you do in a case like that? We had | 4 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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onit. Now for the details. Su 
pose it’s midday—well and goo 
I give a far-away tinkle of a coy ; 
bell—possibly the screech of — 
steam engine from the distane 

Then, as it’s country I am tryi 

to paint for the eye and the ear 
for the dramatist paints for tl 

ear, too, remember—I try to ima 
ine what sounds might come along a country lane—a and 
‘feel’ those sounds. Surely a bird of some sort wou 
twitter. Then lask: What sort of abird? A jay, awre £ 
a sparrow? And do they twitter at noon—or only mor 
ing or evening? And then what is the blue jay’s call? 
what the wren’s? Produce them right—-do not give | 
the bicker of the sparrow the hoarse caw of the ero’ 
Be careful of the details—make them right and the 


make for perfection.” | 
Sardou in His Workshop ; : 
ARDOU works with a little theatre on his desea i 


theatre. He sets his scenes, and puts his characte. 
on the stage—little wooden men and women. When tl 
time for an exit comes, he moves this, that or the oth 
manikin into the flies. He knows by a look at the 
just who is on stage, just who is off —and writes according] — 
“T cannot do that. Iam seeing everything I write ju 
as if the play was performing in front of me. Over 
corner stands the heroine—near her the hero—in th 
ground the mob. She is pleading—he cuts her short— 
mob sways this way and that. Then in rushes ane 
woman—the mob quiets—breaks out again. An 
writing, writing, writing at feverish haste. The 
gains in intensity—there’s a shifting here, there, 
where of characters—just as a turn in the kaleidoseo} 
gives you a new picture—-every turn a new picture, + 
I lay down my pen—for my eyes hurt. Not my han 
mind you—the writing has not tired me. But the seci - 
of the picture has hurt my eyes. They ache, they ar ‘ 
tired. And I cannot write again until my eyes are re 
“Rehearsing the play is hard work—very hard ¥ 
I stop a character in the middle of a el 
speech doesn’t ring true. ‘Take this paper,’ I say 
write.’ Then I recast the speech—and the man Vv 
I dictate it to him. ‘Now you’—and I turn to th 
character—‘ you write this speech as your answer.’ 
writes. Then I take the two bits of paper and sit dor 
a table on the stage and write the new speeches inte ) th 
manuscript. In five minutes we are ready to go on. 
the rehearsal. We stop again—there’s a wrong W: 
wrong adjective. She doesn’t ‘hate’ the man—s 
hors’ him. \ we scratch out ‘hate’ and substitute‘ 


“Then there’s a line that has no music in it—every line 
ould havea certain cadence. The line is twisted around 
there’s a lilt to it—a certain swing—too many conso- 
ts and g’s in it in the first place—so we have given it 
els and labials. It sounds better now—and on the 
earsal goes. 

The next day we begin at the beginning with the new 
—and some additions I have given, which have come 
9 me after the rehearsal. 

“in a week’s time my original manuscript is almost un- 
ipherable—it has been written over so many times. So 
have a clean copy prepared—and in two days that, too, 
ooks like the Rosetta Stone. But we are bettering all the 
time—and the infinite pains bring the reward later. 
“Nothing’s worth the while unless it’s done with the full 
strength of every fibre in your being—and with regard to 
detail.” 


You’d Scarce Expect One of His Age 


a 
| ym 
; HY, I remember when I went to the High School in 
i San Francisco that my love of detail made me chief 
reciter in the school. I picked out for my declamatory ad- 
vent a piece called The Madman. It was a turgid, bom- 
bastic thing—and when I appeared on the platform to 
recite, I ‘dressed’ the part—the first time such a thing had 
been attempted in the school. I wore tattered garments, 
put wisps of straw in my hair and carried a chain and ball 
‘round my ankle. From that luckless day on I was a 
champion reciter, and for five years at that High School, 
although attempting other feats of oratory, The Madman 
was always the great and abiding bit in my repertoire. 
(Then Professor Marks, who was principal of the Lincoln 
Grammar School that I attended, said I should go on the 
e. Hesaw John Woodward, the stage manager of the 
Metropolitan Theatre in San Francisco, and Woodward 
said he’d give meachance. I was to appear in The Lion 
of Nubia, a piece in which Mary Wells took the principal 
le. Three lines only were allotted to me, and I didn’t 
ppear until the fifth act. 
_ “Well, on the night I made my début the entire student 
body of the High School turned out in force—and there 
were 1400 of them. From the first act they began to call 
‘Belasco! Belasco!’—although they knew that I wasn’t 
to appear until the fifth. When I came on stage they 
roseatme. The show stopped for fully five minutes while 
I bowed to the right, to the left, in front of me—just as I 
had done at the High School. Then they allowed me to 
speak mylines. I remember them well—they were the first 
lines I had ever delivered in atheatre. I looked up stage 
and said: ‘Perhaps the stress of the weather has driven 
them farther down the coast.’ The High School crowd 

Jet outa mighty cheer at this. Then there were calls from 
all over the house: ‘The Madman! The Madman!’ they 
shouted. Five minutes passed—and still the shouting 
continued. The show had stopped, waiting for the 
audience to subside. In the midst of the din the stage 
manager beckoned to me from the flies. 

“*«What do they want?’ he shouted. 
-“T told him of my success in reciting The Madman. 

_ “The din had now arisen to the dignity of a riot, and the 
cries for The Madman were insistent. The stage manager 
threw up his hands in despair. ‘Give ’em 
The Madman,’ he shouted —‘and then come 
off stage!’ 

_ “So I held up my hands and the tumult 
ceased. I advanced to the footlights, and 
while the other characters stood in their 
ples I recited The Madman to my fren- 


as to what she would do would be found in the answer to 
the question, ‘What’s her nationality?’ If she were a 
Swedish girl or an Eskimo she would act quite differently 
from the Italian or the Spanish girl. Possibly the Swedish 
girl or the Eskimo would go off into a corner somewhere, 
hide her hurt heart and quietly cry a few scalding tears. 
Splendid work for your ‘repressional’ actress! 

“But can you see the jealous Italian or Spanish girl 
doing the same thing? Nocornersforher! She wants all 
the universe to fly around in and bite and scratch and kill. 
The blood in her is near the surface. Repression to the 
four winds! She’ll tear passions to shreds—and fly at the 
throat of the woman who has stolen her lover. What 
would the actress who prates of ‘Repression in Art’ do 
with such a character? Dare she be ‘repressed’ and yet 
hold the mirror up to Nature? And if she does not hold up 
the mirror, where is her vaunted art? Can’t these foolish 
folk who have started a cult see where they’re wrong? 
They’re wrong because they model all things on the same 
pattern, forgetful of the fact that ‘temperament’ has all to 
do with the portrayal of character. We meet the explosive 
man in every-day life—we-meet the man of repression. 
And between the two are many other types. And yet 
these faddists for ‘Repression in Art’ play all characters 
alike—all in the ‘repressed’ key—because they take it 
that to be other than repressed is inartistic. 

“Bosh and buncombe! 

“There’s a world of difference between Bernhardt 
and Duse. I have heard critics say that Bernhardt is 
theatrical and not artistic, whereas Duse was thoroughly 
artistic and not the least bit theatrical. Yet, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the reverse is the case. Bernhardt works for 
effects—and gets them—big, broad, all-powerful effects. 
Duse works harder on the stage than the Frenchwoman, 
because she is studying each move, gesture and intonation 
—schooling herself in a rigid suppression—and showing to 
the initiated that she is working. She gives you the im- 
pression that she is posing for her public and her critic— 
paying too much attention to her pose, and too little to her 
Art. All that Duse does is studied—all that Bernhardt 
does is inspirational. The Frenchwoman carries you off 
your feet—the Italian woman shows you she’s trying to 
do so! 

“Duse has the advantage over Bernhardt in one particu- 
lar—the language she speaks. Bernhardt has a wonderful 
voice—full of deep notes—vibrant as a bell. Duse has a 
weak voice—but she speaks in Italian. And Italian is the 
language of music—the lines that Duse speaks in her weak 
voice have music in them—no matter how she speaks them! 

“But, comparing the women from the standpoint of 
Power—ah, there the Frenchwoman shines triumphant. 
I have seen both women play Fedora—and that wonderful 
second act is a test. Do you recollect the situation? 
Loris must not leave the room —if he does he will be killed 
by the men lying in wait for him. Fedora knows this— 
and all her arts are called to her aid to keep Loris from 
leaving. 

““Duse puts her hands gently on his arm—half apologet- 
ically—and looks up into his eyes beseechingly. Then she 
speaks—seemingly appealing to his reason. 

“Bernhardt clutches him—winds her arms around his 
neck—throws all the passion of her being into voice and 


Christmas Eve at Notre Dame 


By Arthur Stringer 
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action—-makes his blood mount as hers—appeals to the 
man’s passion and not to his reason. 

“And when Loris says he will not go, but will stay, Duse 
goes softly over to the portiére, leas against it, and 
quietly cries as the curtain drops. 

“But Bernhardt, her face flushed with passion and 
pe lies in Loris’ arms, her eyes eating up his very 
soul. 

“Which situation is the more convincing, I ask you— 
which has the greater power—which shows the greater 
artist?” 

He slowly stirred the sugar in his teacup—and in 
that interval he had bounded back to the childhood 
days. m 
“‘T ran away from school to go with a circus—for tinsel 
attracted me then. And in Rio Janeiro I was taken down 
with fever. 

“The clown of the circusnursed me—brought me through 
the Shadow—and then laid down his own life as forfeit. 
It was a fine thing for a clown to do!” 

He stirred the teacup again—though the tea was now 
stone-cold. But the tinkle of the spoon against the cup 
was a diversion. 


The Regulator’s Revenge 


“INHE first play I ever wrote,’ he said slowly, ‘‘was a 

melodrama. ‘The title may explain its bloodthirsti- 
ness. I named it Jim Black, or the Regulator’s Revenge. I 
left nothing to the imagination, not even in the printed 
cast—for on the program showing the characters the first 
line read : 

“ “Jim Black, a villain.’ 

“T wanted the audience to know he was a villain from the 
rise of the first curtain. 

‘The play was to be given in Mozart Hall in San Fran- 
cisco, and I was to play Jim Black. I gave that villain 
more hairbreadth ’scapes by land and sea than any dram- 
atist before or since has ever allotted to any one indi- 
vidual. 

“And on thenight of the performance! planned a surprise 
for my fellow-actors, no less than to the audience. At 
none of the rehearsals had IJ shown my hand—merely said 
that my escape in the third act was to be the signal for the 
curtain. 

“The third act represented the interior of a prison, and 
I, as Jim Black, was inearcerated. The audience knew 
that I would manage to escape some way, but were in the 
dark astothe method. And in planning the way I made up 
my mind to depart from both precedent and tradition. I 
would not have Jim Black sneak out the jail door conven- 
iently left open for him—nor have him file his commonplace 
way through the bars. I had a better scheme than that, 
and in building my scenery—for I built every stitch of it— 
I planned a window at back—put in tissue-paper for glass 
panes and thin laths for the frame. Then, the night of 
the show, I calmly put my hand in my pocket, drew forth 
a box of matches, and saying, ‘I will burn down the jail 
and escape,’ I set fire to the tissue-paper window. The 
moment it blazed I jumped throughit. I burned the false 
whiskers I had on, my wig and one side of my face. But 
the effect was superb—and the audience applauded wildly. 

“Of course, being my first play, I made 
one or two mistakes. For instance, never 
having been in a jail I knew nothing of 
the interior arrangements. I have since 
been told that glass windows and wooden 
sashes are not considered good form in 
modern jails; and that the prevailing 


O odor of incense, pride of purple and gold, 

Burst of music and praise, and passion of flute and pipe! 

O voices of silver o’er-sweet, and soothing antiphonal chant! 

O Harmony, ancient, ecstatic, a-throb to the echoing roof, 

With tremulous roll of awakened reverberant tubes, and thunder of sound ! 

And illusion of mystical song and outclangor of jubilant bell, 

And glimmer of gold and taper, and throbbing, insistent pipe — 

_ “Sounds well—sounds large and sono- If song and emotion and music were all— 

rous and mouth-filling, doesn’t it? It Were it only all! 

smacks of the Academy, does ‘ Repression ‘ a 

in Art.’ And it’s encouraged by a certain For see, dark heart of mine, 

class of critics whose knowledge of the How the singers have ceased and gone! 

stage is purely theoretical. I say that to See, how all of the music is lost and the lights are low, 

be ‘repressed’ on the stage is an artificial And how, as our idle arms, these twin ineloquent towers 

art—that the actor who attempts it is after Grope up through the old inaccessible Night to His stars! 

= pure and simple, and is untrue to How in vain we have stormed on the bastions of Silence with sound ! 

ate . Ran ct a How in vain with our music and song and emotion assailed the Unknown, 

Did not Seelelder Salvini show all oh Beata How beat with the wings of our worship on Earth’s imprisoning bars! 

bellowing of a maddened bull—not the arti- For the pinions of Music have wearied, the proud loud tubes have tired, 
Yet grim and still taciturn stand His immutable stars, 


ficial finesse that nowadays passes as act- 4 a 
Ing, under the phrase ‘ Repression in Art’? And, lost in the gloom, to His frontiers old I turn 
Where glimmer those sentinel fires, 


__ “Tust consider for a second the foolish- 

ness of thestand taken by the modern actor Beyond which, Dark Heart, we two 

or actress in search of repression. Let us Some night must steal us forth, 
Quite naked, and alone! 


architecture runs toward small windows, 
with bars running laterally—also that 
jails are fire-proof. A small point, also 
overlooked, was: where, in Heaven’s 
name, was Jim Black to land when he 
jumped through the blazing window? 
His room and bath may have been on the 
twelfth floor—and escape from jail under 
the circumstances would have subjected 
him to no little annoyance, with a great ~ 
possibility of being suddenly stopped. 
Apart from a dozen or so inconsistencies 
like the above the play was a great suc- 
cess, and ran for one consecutive evening. 

“‘T have learned much since those early 
days, and mistakes are less likely to occur. 
Nowadays I start with some paper and a 
pencil—write my play—select the people 
to interpret it—rehearse it—stage- 
manage it—and put it into my own thea- 
tre. So, you see, I keep an eye on it from 
the first step until the last.”’ 


zied admirers. Then I walked off stage. 
“What the stage manager said to me then 
was absolutely unprintable. But my first 
appearance on that stage was also my last.” 
_ Heclosed his eyes, drummed on the table 
with his fingers. Then over the hedges he 
Went—left the boyhood years behind him 


f s 


—and was talking of Repression in Art. 


I wonder if there’s another man in the 
wide world that does in dramatic art all 
of the things Belasco does—beginning at 
the paper and pencil and working up by 
each successive stage until he reaches the 
finished performance in his own theatre? 


‘suppose a play in which the principal 
n character was madly jealous. Now, 
wouldshedo? I say that the keynote 


a¢ 


Where Glimpses of Cabin and Plantation 
Serve to Increase the Silence and the 
Soft, Mysterious Loneliness 


sien § Datta, 4 
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XIV—THE REPLACERS 

HE had been strange, perceptibly strange, had Eliza 
S La Heu; that was the most which I could make out of 

it. I had angered her insome manner wholly beyond 
my intention or understanding, and not at all at one fixed 
point in our talk; her irritation had come out and gone in 
again in spots all along the colloquy, and it had been a 
displeasure wholly apart from that indignation which had 
flashed up in her over the negro question. This, indeed, I 
understood well enough and admired her for, and admired 
still more her gallant control of it; as for the other, I gave 
it up. 

A sense of guilt—a very slight one, to be sure— dispersed 
my speculations when I was preparing for dinner, and Aunt 
Carola’s postscript, open upon my writing-table, reminded 
me that I had never asked Miss La Heu about the Bombos. 
Well, the Bombos could keep! And I descended to dinner a 
little late (as too often) to feel instantly in the air that they 
had been talking about me. I doubt if any company in the 
world, from the Greeks down through Machiavelli to the 
present moment, has ever been of a subtlety adequate to 
conceal from an observant person entering a room the fact 
that he has been the subject of their conversation. This 
company, at any rate, did not conceal it from me. Not 
even when the up-country bride astutely greeted me with: 

‘“Why, we were just speaking of you! We were just 
saying it would be a perfect shame if you missed those 
flowers at Live Oaks.’”’ And, at this, various of the guests 
assured me that another storm would finish them; upon 
which I assured every one that to-morrow should see me 
embark upon the Live Oaks excursion boat, knowing quite 
well in my heart that some decidedly different question 
concerning me had been hastily dropped upon my appear- 
ance at the door. It poked up its little concealed head, 
did this question, when the bride said later to me, with 
immense archness: 

“How any gentleman can help falling just daid in love 
with that lovely young girl at the Exchange, I don’t see!”’ 
“But I haven't helped it!’’ I immediately exclaimed. 

“Oh!” declared the bride with unerring perception, 
“that just shows he hasn’t been smitten at all! Well, I’d 
be ashamed, if I was a single gentleman.’”’ And while I 
brought forth additional phrases concerning the distracted 
state of my heart, she looked at me with large, limpid eyes. 
“Anybody could tell you’re not afraid of a rival,” was her 
resulting comment; upon which several of the et-ceteras 
laughed more than seemed to me appropriate. 

I left them all free again to say what they pleased; for 
John Mayrant called for me to go upon our walk while we 
were still seated at table, and at table they remained after 
I had excused myself. 

The bruise over John’s left eye was fading out, but traces 
of his spiritual battle were deepening. During the visit 
which he had paid (under compulsion, I am sure) to Juno 
at our boarding-house in company with Miss Josephine 
St. Michael, his recent financial triumph at the bedside 
had filled his face with diabolic elation as he confronted 
his victim’s enraged but checkmated aunt; when to the 
thinly-veiled venom of her inquiry as to a bridegroom’s 
health he had retorted with venom as thinly veiled that he 
was feeling better that night than for many weeks, he had 
looked better, too; the ladies had exclaimed after his 
departure what a handsome young man he was, and Juno 
had remarked how fervently she trusted that marriage 
might cure him of his deplorable tendencies. But to-day 
his vitality had sagged off beneath the weight of his pre- 
occupation; it looked to me as if, by a day or two more, 
the boy’s face might be grown haggard. 

Whether by intention, or, as is more likely, by the per- 
fectly natural and spontaneous working of his nature, he 
speedily made it plain to me that our relation, our ac- 
quaintance, had progressed to a stage more friendly and 
confidential. He did not reveal this by imparting any 
confidence to me; far from it; it was his silence that 
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indicated the ease he had 
come to feel in my com- 
pany. Upon our last 
memorable interview he 
had embarked at once 
upon a hasty yet evi- 
dently predetermined 
course of talk, because he 
feared that I might touch 
upon subjects which he 
wished excluded from all 
discussion between us; 
to-day he embarked upon nothing, made no conventional 
effort of any sort, but walked beside me, content with my 
mere society; if it should happen that either of us found a 
thought worth expressing aloud, good! and if this should 
not happen, why good also! And so we walked mutely and 
agreeably together for a long while. The thought which 
was growing clear in my mind, and which was decidedly 
worthy of expression, was also unluckily one which his new 
reliance upon my discretion completely forbade my uttering 
in even the most shadowy manner; but it was a conviction 
which Miss Josephine St. Michael should have been quick 
to force upon him for his good. Quite apart from selfish 
reasons, he had no right to marry a girl whom he had ceased 
to care for. The code which held a “‘gentleman”’ to his 
plighted troth in such a case did more injury to the ‘“‘lady”’ 
than any “‘jilting”’ could possibly do. Never until now had 
I thought this out so lucidly, and I was determined that 
time and my own tact should assuredly help me find a way 
to say it to him, if he continued in his present course. 

“Daddy Ben says you can’t be a real Northerner.” 

This was his first observation, and I think that we must 
have walked a mile before he made it. 

“Because I pounded a negro? Of course, he retains your 
Southern ante-bellum mythical notion of Northerners—all 
of us willing to have them marry our sisters. Well, there’s 
a lady at our boarding-house who says you are a real 
gambler.” 

The impish look came curling round his lips, but for a 
moment only, and it was gone. 

“That shook Daddy Ben up a good deal.” 

“Having his grandson do it, do you mean?” 

“Oh, he’s used to his grandson! Grandsons in that 
race might just as well be dogs for all they know or care 
about their progenitors. Yet Daddy Ben spent his savings 
on educating Charles Cotesworth and two more—but not 
one of them will give the old man a house to-day. If ever 
I have a home ” John stopped himself, and our 
silence was no longer easy; our unspoken thoughts looked 
out of our eyes so that they could not meet. Yet no one, 
unless directly invited by him, had the right to say to him 
what I was thinking, except some near relative. Therefore 
to relieve this silence which had ceased to be agreeable, I 
talked about Daddy Ben and his grandsons, and negro 
voting, and the huge lie of ‘‘equality”’ which our lips daily 
vociferate and our lives daily disprove. This took us com- 
fortably away from weddings and cakes into the subject 
of lynching, my violent condemnation of which surprised 
him; for our discussion had led us over a wide field, and one 
fertile‘in well-known disputes of the evergreen sort, con- 
ducted by the North mostly with more theory than experi- 
ence, and by the South mostly with more heat than light; 
whereas, between John and me, I may say 
that our amiability was surpassed only by 
our intelligence! Each allowed for the 
other’s standpoint, and both met in many 
views: he would have voted against the last 
national Democratic ticket but for the 
Republic upholding of negro equality, while 
I assured him that such stupid and criminal 
upholding was on the wane. I think that 
we were at one, save for the fact that I 
was, after all, a Northerner—and that is 
a blemish which nobody in Kings Port 
can quite get over. John, therefore, was 
unprepared for my wholesale denunciation 
of lynching. 

“With your clear view of the negro,” he 
explained. 

“My dear man, it’s my clear view of the 
white! The negro is less than nothing to me. \ 
It’s the white, the American citizen, the 
‘hope of humanity,’ as he enjoys being 
called, who, after our English-speaking race 
has abolished public executions, degenerates 


.a good sleeve to laugh in?” 
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back to the Stone Age. 
works the true injury.” 

“They’re nothing but animals,” he muttered. 

“Would you treat an animal in that way?” I ingt 

He persisted. ‘‘ You’d do it yourself if you had t 
from them.” } 

“Very probably. Is that an answer? What I’dn 
do would be to make a show, an entertainment, a « 
out of it, run excursion trains to see it—come, shoulé 
like your sister to buy tickets for a lynching?” 

This brought him up rather short. ‘‘I should never tz 
part myself,” he presently stated, ‘‘unless it were im 
diate personal vengeance.’ 

“Few brothers or husbands would blame you!” 
returned. ‘‘It would be hard to wait for the law. B 
no community which treats it as a public spectacle a 
to call itself civilized.” 

He gave a perplexed smile, shaking his head Ove ri 
“Sometimes I think civilization costs ” 

“‘Civilization costs all you’ve got!” I cried. 

“More than I’ve got!” he declared. “I’m mortal 
of civilization.” 

““Ah, yes!: What male creature is not? And nei 
us will live quite long enough to see the smash-up 0} 
own.”’ 3 iy 

He was lively at this. ‘‘What date have you fixed?” — 

‘‘Why fix dates? Is it not diversion enough to w: 
and step handsomely through one’s own part, with al 


It’s upon him that lynel 


Pensiveness returned upon him. ‘‘I shall be able tos 
through my own part, I think.”” He paused, and Iy 
wondering secretly: ‘‘Does that include the wedding 
when he continued: ‘‘ What’s there to laugh at?” 

“Why, our imperishable selves! For instance: wi 
by universal suffrage. Well, sows’ ears are an inval 
thing in their place, on the head of the animal; but 
them to make your laws, and what happens? Bril 
naturally. The silk purse buys the sow’s ear. Wes 
by Christianity, but dishonesty is our present reli 
That little phrase ‘In God We Trust’ is about as true 2 
silver dollar it’s stamped on —worth some thirty-nin 
We get awfully serious about whether or no good can 
of evil, when every sky-scraping thief of finance is hel 
hospitals with one hand while the other’s in our po! 
and good and evil attend each other, lead to each oth 


Siamese twins that if separated they would both die. 


| tompared with the new apple of competition, which, as soon 


rges, only with the name changed! 


them, remember it and make the most of 

them—and keep a good sleeve handy!” 

| “Have you got any creed at all?” he 
demanded, laughing. 

“Certainly; but I don’t live up to it.” 

_ “That’s not expected. May I ask what 
fons?” 

|) it's in Latin.” 

“Well, I can probably bear it. Aunt Eliza 

had a classical tutor for me.”’ 

| Laways relish a chance to recite my favor- 

ite poet, and I began accordingly: 


| “Leetus in preesens animus quod ultra est 
Oderit curare et me 


- “T know that one!” he exclaimed, inter- 
| abting me. ‘The tutor made me put it 
into English verse. I had the severest sort 
of a time. Iran away from it twice to a 
‘deer-hunt.” And he, in his turn, recited: 


j 
_ “Who hails each present hour with zest 
| Hates fretting what may be the rest, 
Makes bitter sweet with lazy jest; 
_Naught is in every portion blest.” 


I complimented him, in spite of my slight : 
annoyance at being deprived by him of the ia 
| chance to declaim Latin poetry, which is an ay 
| exercise that I approve and enjoy; but of 

course, to go on with it, after he had inter- ; 
vened with his translation, would have been ee 
flat. 
_ “You have written good English, and i 
very close to the Latin, too,” I told him, 
“particularly in the last line.’ And I 
picked up from the bridge which we were 
crossing an oyster-shell and sent it skimming 
over the smooth water that stretched be- 
tween the low shores, wide, blue and vacant. 

“T suppose you wonder why we call this 
the New Bridge?” he remarked. 

“T did wonder when I first came,’ I 
replied. 

He smiled. ‘‘ You’re getting used to us!” 

This long structure wore, in truth, no 
appearance of yesterday. It was newer 
than the ‘‘New Bridge” which it had re- 
placed some fifteen years ago, and which 
for forty years had borne the same title. ’ 
Spanning the broad river upon a legion of 
piles, this wooden causeway lies low against the face of the 
water, joining the town with a serene and pensive country 
of pines and live oaks and level opens, where glimpses of 
-eabin and plantation serve to increase the silence and the 
soft mysterious loneliness. Into this the road from the 
bridge goes straight, and among the purple vagueness 
gently dissolves away. We watched a slow, deep-laden 
boat sliding down toward the draw, across which we made 
our way, and drew near the farther end of the bridge. The 
straight avenue of the road in front of us took my eyes down 
its quiet vista, until they were fixed suddenly by an alien 
object, a growing dot, accompanied by dust, whence came 
the small, distorted honks of an automobile. These fat, 
Importunate sounds redoubled as the machine rushed 
toward the bridge, growing up to its full staring, brazen 
dimensions. Six or seven figures sat in it, all of the same 
dusty, shrouded likeness, their big glass eyes and their 
masked mouths suggesting some fabled, unearthly race, a 
family of replete and bilious ogres; so that as they flew 
honking by us I called out to John: 

“Behold the yellow rich!’’ and then remembered that 
his Hortense probably sat among them. 

The honks redoubled, and we turned to see that the 
drawbridge had no thought of waiting for them. We also 
saw a bewildered curly white dog and a young girl, who 
ealled despairingly to him as he disappeared beneath the 
automobile. The engine of murder could not, as is usual, 
proceed upon its way, honking, for the drawbridge was 
visibly swinging open to admit the passage of the boat. 
When John and I had run back near enough to become 


' 


make phrases about peace, pity and brotherhood, while 
ery nation stands prepared for shipwreck and for the 
king plank to which two are clinging, and the stronger 
yushes the weaker into the flood and thus floats safe. Why, 
he old apple of wisdom, which Adam and Eve swallowed 
ind thus lost their innocence, was a gentle nursery drug 


s chewed, instantly transforms the heart into a second 
orain. But why worry, when nothing is final? Haven’t 
ou and I, for instance, lamented the present rottenness of 
smart society? Why, when a King by the name of George 
_ sat on the throne of England, society was just as drunken, 
just as dissolute! Then a decent Queen came, and society 
_ oehaved itself; and now, here we come round again to the 
There’s nothing 
nal. So, when things are as you don’t like them, remem- 
ber that and bear them, and when they’re as you do like 


ourselves a part of the incident, the white dog lay still 
behind the stationary automobile, whose passengers were 
craning their muffled necks and turning their glass eyes to 
see what they had done, while one of their number had 
got out, and was stooping to examine if the machine had 
sustained any injuries. The young girl, with a face of 
anguish, was calling the dog’s name as she hastened 
toward him, and her voice aroused him: he lifted his 
head, got on his legs, and walked over to her ; which action 
on his part brought from the automobile a penetrating 
female voice: 

“Well, he’s in better luck than that Savannah dog!” 

But General was not inluck. He quietly lay down at the 
feet of his mistress and we soon knew that life had passed 
from his faithful body. The first stroke of grief dealt her 
in such cruel and sudden form overbore the poor girl’s 
pride and reserve; she made no attempt to remember or 
heed surroundings, but kneeling and placing her arms 


Snatched the Extended Bill from Charley’s Hand and, Tearing it in Four Pieces, 


Threw it in His Face 


about the neck of her dead servant, she spoke piteously 
aloud: 

“And I raised him—I raised him from a puppy!” 

The female voice, at this, addressed the traveler who was 
examining the automobile: ‘‘Charley, a five or a ten spot 
is what her feelings need.”’ 

The obedient and munificent Charley straightened up 
from his stooping among the mechanical entrails, dexter- 
ously produced money, and advanced with the selected bill 
held out politely in his hand, while the glass eyes and the 
masks peered down at the performance. Eliza La Heu had 
perceived none of this, for she was intent upon General, 
nor had John Mayrant, who had approached her with the 
purpose of coming to her aid. But when Charley, quite at 
hand, began to speak words which were instantly obliter- 
ated from my memory by what happened, the young girl 
realized his intention and straightened stiffly, while John, 
with the rapidity of light, snatched the extended bill from 
Charley’s hand and, tearing it in four pieces, threw it in his 
face. 

A foreign voice cackled from the automobile: “Oh la la! 
al a du panache !” 

But Charley now disclosed himself to be a true man of 
the world—the financial world—by picking the pieces out 
of the mud; and, while he wiped them and inclosed them 
in his handkerchief and with perfect dignity returned them 
to his pocket, he remarked simply, with a shrug: “As you 
please.’ His accent also was ever so little foreign—that 
New York downtown foreign, of the second generation, 
which stamps so many of our bankers. 
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The female now leaned from her seat and, with the tone 
of setting the whole thing right, explained: ‘We had no 
idea it was a lady.” 

“Doubtless you’re not accustomed to their appearance,” 
said John to Charley. 

I don’t know what Charley would have done about this; 
for while the completely foreign voice was delightedly 
whispering, “Toujours le panache!” a new, deep and 
altogether different female voice exclaimed: 

“Why, John, it’s you!” 

So that was Hortense, then! That rich and quiet utter- 
ance was hers, a schooled and studied management of 
speech. I found myself surprised, and I knew directly 
why; that word of one of the old ladies, ‘I consider that 
she looks like a steel wasp,” had implanted in me some 
definite anticipations to which the voice certainly did not 
correspond. How fervently I desired that she would lift 
her thick veil, while John, with hat in hand, was greeting 
her, and being presented to her companions! 
Why she had not spoken to John sooner was 
of course a recondite question, and beyond 
my power to determine with merely the 
given situation to guide me. Hadn’t she 
recognized him before? Had her thick veil, 
and his position, and the general slight 
flurry of the misadventure intercepted recog- 
nition until she heard his voice when he 
addressed Charley? Or had she known her 
lover at once, and rapidly decided that the 
moment was an unpropitious one for a first 
meeting after absence, and that she would 
pass on to Kings Port unrevealed, but then 
had found this plan become impossible 


jee . through the collision between Charley and 


John? It was not until certain incidents of 
the days following brought Miss Rieppe’s 
nature a good deal further home to me that 
a third interpretation of her delay in speak- 
ing to John dawned upon my mind; that I 
was also made aware how a woman’s under- 
standing of the words ‘‘Steel wasp,’’ when 
applied by her to one of her own sex, may 
differ widely from a man’s understanding of 
them; and that Miss Rieppe, through her 
thick veil, saw from her seat in the automo- 
bile something which my own unencumbered 
vision had by no means detected. 

But now, here on the bridge, even her 
outward appearance was as shrouded as 
her inward qualities—save such as might be 
audible in that voice, as her skillful, well- 
placed speeches to one and the other of the 
company tided over and carried off into ease 
this uneasy moment. All men, at such a 
voice, have pricked up their ears since the 
beginning; there was much woman in it; 
each slow, schooled syllable called its chal- 
lenge to questing man. But I got no chance 
to look in the eye that went with that voice; 
she took all the advantages which her veil 
gave her; and how well she used them I was 
to learn later. 

In the general smoothing-out process 
which she was so capably effecting, her 
attention was about to reach me, when my 
name was suddenly called out from behind 
her. It was Beverly Rodgers, that accom- 
plished and inveterate bachelor of fashion. 
Ten years before, when I had seen much of him, he had 
been more particular in his company, frequently declaring 
in his genial, irresponsible way that New York society was 
going to the devil. But many tempting dances on the land 
and cruises on the water had taken him deep among our 
lower classes that have boiled up from the bottom with 
their millions—and besides, there would be nothing to 
marvel at in Beverly’s presence in any company that 
should include Hortense Rieppe, if she carried out the 
promise of her voice. 

Beverly was his customary, charming, effusive self, 
coming out of the automobile to me with his “‘By Jove, 
old man!” and his ‘“‘ Who’d have thought it, old fellow?” 
and sprinkling urbane little drops of jocosity over us col- 
lectively, as the garden water-turning apparatus sprinkles 
a lawn. His knowing me, and the way he brought it out, 
and even the tumbling into the road of a few wraps and 
chattels of travel as he descended from the automobile, 
and the necessity of picking these up and handing them 
back with delightful little jocular apologies, such as, ‘‘ By 
Jove, what a lout I am!’’—all this helped the meeting on 
prodigiously, and got us gratefully away from the discon- 
certing incident of the torn money. Charley was helpful, 
too; you would never have supposed from the polite small- 
talk which he was now offering to John Mayrant that he 
had within some three minutes received the equivalent of a 
slap across the eyes from that youth, and carried the soiled 
consequences in his pocket. And such a thing is it to bea 
true man of the world of finance, that upon the arrival now 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€ Eat, drink and be bilious. 


€ You can lead a boy to college, but you can’t make him 
think. 


€ It is hoped Santa Claus will leave no tainted Christmas 
presents. 


@ Most men and women who attempt the blasé achieve 
only the passé. 


C In life insurance the wages of sin seem to be anything up 
to $100,000 a year. 


@ The grafter’s progress: 1, He got ashow; 2, He showed 
off; 3, He was shown up. 


@ Our colonies want more self-government. 
our profound sympathy. So do we. 


They have 


€ A fool is born every minute, but sometimes it seems the 
death-rate is not more than one a day. 


@ It is a fortunate babe that is too young to understand 
the bright sayings of the precocious father. 


@ Articles on the blessings of the new peace are already 
being crowded out by discussions of the next great war. 


@ We could forgive some people for being so proud of living 
within their means if they could learn to live without tkeir 
meanness. 


@ Regarding rate legislation it may be said that, although 
President Roosevelt pays his fare, members of Congress 
still carry their passes. 


@ It is generally safe to steer a course far enough out to 
avoid the perils of friendship and far enough in to escape 
the kindness of enemies. 


@ The inconsistent man who says he never worries, puts 
down his canopy and then lies awake bothering about the 
mosquitoes on the outside of the net. 


If the estimates keep on increasing it might be just as 
well to let the plumbers fix that Panama Canal and take a 
mortgage on the Western Hemisphere. 


Life-Insurance Remedies 


i feet people insist that the fundamental trouble with 
the big life-insurance companies is their-size; that a 
strict limit should be set to the amount of business any one 
company may carry, and that the three leviathans which 
have already exceeded reasonable limitations should be 
forced to stop writing new business and to liquidate until 
they shrink to proper proportions. 

We think this is all wrong, and suggest the better plan 
of consolidating the big three, which would result in one 
company having two million policy-holders, a billion 
and a quarter dollars of assets and five billions of insur- 
ance in force. Let the combination include as many 
other companies as are willing and fit to go in. The 
bigger the better. 
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Having a colossus of this sort to deal with, the necessity 
of thoroughgoing Federal supervision would be so obvious 
that it would surely receive proper attention. Once people 
were assured that the company was adequately governed 
they would come in voluntarily for their policies, just as 
they now go to savings-banks, and life insurance would no 
longer be burdened with the enormous expense involved 
in the rush to get new business at any price. 

Mere size is not the bogyman that it used to be. Little 
life-insurance companies have been as full of graft as the 
biggest, and their very insignificance has afforded them a 
security in the practice of it which finally broke down in 
the case of the big three. The worst graft in the Equita- 
ble was started when it was a comparatively small concern. 
If the railroad consolidations had not grown so big prob- 
ably we would not have this movement for a better regu- 
lation of freight rates. The bigger, more conspicuous, 
more powerful a thing is the better the chance that it will 
be made to conform to a just public policy. If the people 
collectively are not larger and stronger than any possible 
combination they may as well throw up their hands. 


The Treasury and Wall Street 


EARLY every year, after harvest, when the West is 
using its surplus for crop-moving and so drawing down 

its balances in the East, there is a period of tight money. 
The call rate rises in Wall Street to 10 or 20 per cent. Per- 
sons who are borrowing money to carry stocks naturally 
importune the Treasury Department at Washington to 
release some of its funds to the Street by depositing them in 
the banks there. Often the Treasury does so, and is then 
indignantly accused of coming to the rescue of stock gam- 
blers. It is an amusing instance of the degree of crooked 
economic thinking of which some great minds are capable 
that certain organs of public opinion, which insist that the 
Treasury must not aid speculation when the money pinch 
comes, are quite inclined to the notion that an elastic system 
of currency would be a good thing—that is, that we ought 
to provide machinery for doing automatically exactly the 
thing which the Treasury Department is criticised for 
doing on itsownresponsibility. Afixed volume of currency 
sets a limit to the expansion of credit. An elastic currency 
system means that when the belt begins to pinch it can be 
let out so many notches. The pinch always comes first 
in Wall Street. The stock market would inevitably get 
about four out of five extension notches. We are not ar- 
guing whether this is good or ill; but merely pointing out 
that the Treasury deposits in times of stringency are a form 
of currency expansion, and that whoever objects to them 
should object all the harder to an elastic currency system. 


The Dividends of War 


HE Czars and Kings of earth rise to their feet in 
public only to shout out that they are enamoured 
of peace, that they hate war, and want soldiers and ships 
simply to frighten the wicked other fellow into behaving 
himself. But in all the writings of those living in or near 
European capitals you find nothing but praise for war— 
for the glory, for its splendid schoolings in patriotism and 
self-sacrifice and all the virtues. 

What the governmental writers say unofficially is what 
the whole body of rulers really think. War for them means 
excitement without the least danger—for, in modern war- 
fare, it is not only the pleasure but the absolute duty of the 
officers to keep to safety, asmuchasthey can, and the higher 
the rank the greater necessity and opportunity for safety. 
For them war means promotions, popularity, halos of hero- 
ism—and no danger. And peace? It means nothing for 
them to do but wonder how long the people will let them 
stay atthetrough. Ignoble peace! 


Something Anti-Socialistic 


USINESS in the main does not like socialism, and there 
is no doubt that it is somewhat uneasy over the many 
leadings in that direction—suchasthesuccess of the munic- 
ipal ownership ticket in Chicago last spring, the big vote 
for Hearst in New York this fall, the insistently growing 
demand for governmental control of various things that 
touch nearly the whole body of the people, like railroad 
rates and life insurance. In fact, it is easy to point out, 
especially among urban phenomena, many indications that 
policies which are at least theoretically socialistic are find- 
ing wider acceptance. 

On the other hand, there is the corn crop. The Govern- 
ment reports it as 2,700,000,000 bushels. On the basis of 
current Chicago prices it is worth a billion and a quarter 
dollars, and to the unprejudiced observer it looks like a vast 
bulwark, a really Himalayan boundary, set over against 
the socialistic advance. It was produced mainly by cap- 
italists and employers. Many continental radicals put 
free access to the land as the first aim. The several million 
gentlemen who raised the corn and other cereals are willing 
to grant access to the land to any husky person who can do 
a thirteen-hour-day’s work at eighteen dollars a month 
and found. Otherwise they have shotguns and dogs. 
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To the man who lives in a great city and looks at 
things around him it must often appear that the 
expressed in the Constitution have utterly lost their 
that the population is divided into classes whose int 
are sharply antagonistic. But if he will go into the 
try—particularly into the great grain-raising coun 
the Middle West—he will find Democracy pretty 
umphant still, sitting on a load of corn and innocen 
any idea that John, the banker, is a plutocrat, or Hank 
Tom, the hired men, proletarians who ought to hate h 
Farmer, banker and hired man go to the same wedding 
the same funeral. 


A Question of Environment 


ETEOROLOGY has not made much advance 
telling us what the weather is going to be day 
to-morrow. But it is doing an important work in shoy 
us that there is nothing in the notions about wet n 
and dry, thick breast-bones and thin, hedgehogs tha 
their shadows and those that don’t. The first step 
learning the truth is a step backward—to get clear oi 
the merely alleged truth we have got by tradition. — 
Also, the meteorologists have exploded some ance 
delusions about climate. The English, going out of tf 
perpetual fog-bank to France, hailed it as a “‘sunny land 
the French, fleeing from their seven months of stea 
cloudiness, and rain five days out of the seven, to Ital 
called it ‘‘sunny”’ Italy, and also warm. We kno 
the truth—that Italy is warm and sunny, except in 
summer, only to peoples from shivery and eternally oy 
cast countries. ; 
America has the best climate of any part of the 
When we develop poets to back up the meteorologists 
whole world will ring with it. ; 


Chicago Attains Perfection — 


RETTY nearly all over the United States the | 
delays are a source of endless complaint. This a 

particularly to criminal cases. The lawyers take a wee 
explaining what they are going to prove. A day is 
sumed in passionate debate as to whether a witness s 
answer a certain question. A second day is lost in v 
ment discussion of what counsel for the prosecution 
counsel for the defense said would be inferred if wi 
did answer. The morning of the third day the object 
is overruled, and witness answers that he doesn’t kn 
Whereupon the lawyers clamorously fall to over the pi 
sition that the answer be stricken from the record. — 
wrangle lasts till dark. 

This not only gives justice a halt and paralytic 
which encourages crime, but in many localities it 
the pains and penalties of sitting on a jury almost as gi 
as those provided by statute for the crime that is 
tried. 

Now Chicago, which fairly shares with necessity # 
honors of being the mother of invention, has discove 
the evolutionary perfection of this system. One Gilho: 
was arraigned on a charge growing out of labor troul 
Mr. Gilhooley and counsel were not exactly perspiring wil 
anxiety for a speedy verdict. The venire-men were pers 
ing with anxiety to escape service on a jury that would | 
probably be kept sitting for months. The state of min 
the part of counsel and the state of mind on the part of t 
venire-men found a junction point in the educational 7 
which were propounded to each prospective juror. Mo 
than one thousand venire-men ignominiously failed to de 
fine such words as ‘‘ culpable,” ‘‘ circumstantial,” “‘contrib- | 
utory’’—and hastened from the courtroom with damé 
reputations for erudition, but with vastly lightened h 

It was estimated that a jury might be secured some’ 
in the following century. 

Here is a system in its final flower —the idiotic scheme 
procrastination perfected to a state where a trial is simply 
impossible. There is no reason known to our methods ¢ 
judicial procedure why this invention should not come i 
general use. ‘ 


Live to Die, or Live to Live? 


je EUROPE, so overshadowed at present, has arise! ; 
discussion about death; and all the people good at epi 
grams are racking their brains to produce something 
on the subject —with very moderate success thus far. On¢ 
man recalls Dumas’ saying, that ‘‘to die bravely 
should think of death at least once every day.”’ Ano 
retorts that that is a bitter recipe for living bravely 
well. All seem to agree that it is a good thing to th 
about death. - | 
But is it? Is not the thought morbid, paralyzing? 1s 
not life rather the wiser thought? Is it, indeed, the 
plan to live as if each moment were to be one’s last? 
not better to live as if one expected to go on living for year 
would be compelled to reap here and now, as well as here- 
after, the harvest of consequences from every act? 
Live to die, or live to live? In which way will a man live 
best and die mi peacefully ? 


\ 
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| ITTEH,” said M. Lessar to me one day— 

“Witte wants to be everything.” Witte 
v was then Minister of Finance, but there 
as no department of the state in which he did 
jot make himself felt. Old-fashioned Russian 
liplomatists chafed bitterly against his inter- 
neddling. ‘“He will never be satisfied,” they 
omplained, ‘until he is a Chancellor of the 
Jmpire.’” ‘‘And not even then,” said some. 
“Nothing will satisfy him until he is President of the 
Qussian Republic.” ‘‘Dictator rather,’ said others: 
“Witte is not a man to consent to be merely the first 
itizen of a commonwealth. He must be all or nothing.” 
\nd Witte, Count Witte, First Prime Minister of the 
Jonstitutional Monarchy or Limited Autocracy, became 
wverything in Russia. His sovereign placed the exercise 


if his prerogatives in his hands. 


Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
___ As the weird woman promis’d, and I fear 
| Thou playedst most foully for it. 


_ But ‘‘foully”’ is too harsh a term to apply to the arts by 
which Sergius Witte made his way from the post of a station 
naster to that of the Master of an Empire which spans the 
iemisphere. 
| If “uneasy lies the head that wears the crown”’ not less 
imeasy is the head of Count Witte. Take, for instance, the 
ollowing vivid pen-picture of the Minister-President at 
work, by his friend and fidus Achates, Dr. E. J. Dillon, the 
nost brilliant and indefatigable of all the journalists of the 
Jid World, writing in the Daily Telegraph of November 15: 
“When I was writing my final message at midnight yes- 
serday, the Minister-President was delivering his tenth or 
‘leventh speech at the Cabinet Council, which had already 
asted three hours and a half, and his physician was waiting 
nan adjoining room to see his patient, who cannot call an 
1our his own. By the time the Council terminated it was 
ong past midnight, and the doctor had given advice to his 
patient and gone his way. Count Witte, on whose spacious 
fable state documents and telegrams were piled in heaps, 
aad still some urgent matters to dispose of. When at last 
ae was free to retire he suffered from a severe nervous 
neadache, such as he had experienced last year, and was 
unable to close his eyes during the entire night. Instead 
of lying awake in bed, however, he set himself to deal with 
ull the demands and reports contained in the hillocks of 
dispatches, working alone through the silent watches of 
the night; and the gray, cheerless dawn of an autumnal, 
ost wintry day found him still seated at his table with a 
ted pencil in his hand writing decisions, instructions, dis- 
atehes and reports. The few morning callers whom he 
received found him pale and fatigued, but full of energy, 
nd offering powerful resistance to doubts and misgivings 
which would overwhelm most men under present condi- 
a , 


In Darkest Russia 


UCH a death-grapple in the darkness with the anarchic 
forces of an empire in dissolution recalls a similar 
wrestling of a greater man on a smaller stage, which wrung 
from the great Protector the famous cry of distress: ‘‘I can 
say in the presence of God, in comparison with whom we 
are but poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would have 
been glad to have lived under my woodside, to have kept a 
flock of sheep, rather than undertaken such a government 
as this.” But the English Hydra, hissing heaven high with 
its thousand heads, that Carlyle pictured so graphically, 
was but a puny creature compared with the dragons of the 
primal slime which roar and gnash their bloody jaws 
around the Russian Premier. 

7 Since the French Revolution, the great French Revolu- 
tion, at the end of the eighteenth century, there has been 
no such convulsion among the nations of the earth as that 
which is shaking the Russian Empire to-day. Carlyle’s 
lurid prose epic of the great earthquake in which the ancient 
régime perished can alone supply imagery adequate to the 
situation in which Count Witte found himself when he 
accepted the post of Minister-President of the first Russian 
Cabinet. His office was in the heart of the crater of a vast 
voleano, which seemed on the eve of a violent eruption. 
The air was dense with sulphur, the sky dark with smoke 
clouds, and ever and anon the very foundation heaved and 
groaned beneath his feet. 
For lo! the giant Frenzy 
_Uprooting Empires with his whirlwind arm 
_ Mocketh high Heaven: burst hideous from the cell 
Where the old hag, unconquerable, huge 
Creation’s eyeless drudge, Black Ruin, sits 
Nursing the impatient Earthquake. 

I sincerely hope that the foregoing observations may 

appear to the reader when they are printed in America 
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RUSSIA AND HER RULERS 
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exaggerated rhodomontade. What I fear is that before 
they reach the reader’s eye events may have occurred in 
Russia which may make them appear miserably inadequate 
to describe the horrors of the situation. When I left St. 
Petersburg, three days before Count Witte took office, 
things seemed to be at the blackest. The great railway 
strike had paralyzed the life of the nation. From the 
Caspian to the Baltic not a wheel could move on all the 
thousands of miles of ironway which, even more than her 
rivers and canals, are the great arteries of Russian trade. 
St. Petersburg was like a city in a state of siege. The prices 
of all kinds of food had risen as they rise when an enemy is 
preparing to blockadea city. The shutters were up in most 
of the shops. The banks were closing down one after 
another under the order of the Terrorists. All the factories 
were shut down on penalty of being burned if they resisted 
the orders of the Strike Committee. At night the streets 
were in dense darkness. The electric light was the first to 
go, then the gas followed. In Russia the cabs carry no 
lamps. Imagine a city of over a million inhabitants sud- 
denly reduced to a state of Cimmerian darkness, with all 
its workmen idle, and the majority of the population in 
more or less sullen revolt against the Government! 

Here and there were centres of violent feverish activity. 
At the University, in the Technical Institutes and other 
meeting-places you could hear the throb of the heart of the 
Revolution. Excited speakers declaimed, and eager audi- 
ences applauded the same kind of rhetoric that thrilled 
the Palais Royal in the French Revolution. ‘‘When are we 
going to send this criminal idiot of a Czar to Hell!’ screams 
one orator, and another, not to be outdone, reeommends 
the erection of the guillotine in St. Isaac’s Square for the 
speedy dispatch of the authors of the January massacre to 
their infernal home. In another meeting an artillery officer, 
amid the frantic cheers of his hearers, pledges his word and 
that of his brothers of the artillery that they will never, 
under any provocation, fire upon the people. 


Free Lessons in Bomb-Malking 


OMEN, too, as in Paris, are well to the front. A lady 
student with much precision propounds the theory 
that there is nothing so efficacious as bombs. And then, 
having secured the enthusiastic approval of her audience, 
she proceeds to give them prescriptions for the manufacture 
of high explosives. ‘‘Nothing can be more simple,” she 
explains to her delighted listeners. ‘‘The deadliest explo- 
sives can be manufactured by any one in their own bed- 
room for the cost of afew kopeks. Itisso simple. Here is 
the formula’’—and five thousand persons listen with eager- 
ness as she states the chemical constituents of the high 
explosives with which the weakest girl may blow the ene- 
mies of the people to destruction. 

So it goes on hour after hour. Men and women of all 
classes are present. Rows of carriages are lined up outside 
waiting till the meeting is over. Rich and poor mingle to- 
gether, women of the town, students, workmen and soldiers 
crowd and jostle each other, all intoxicated with the drench 
of revolutionary eloquence. Not a policeman is visible. 
They will reassemble to-morrow and again the day after, 
and endless days afterward. ‘‘Social Democrats on this 
side, Social Revolutionaries on that’”’—so runs the plainly 
printed direction. And everywhere men and women talk, 


not with bated breath, but with loud and excited 
voices, of The Movement, which, irresistible as a 
cyclone, seems to them to be sweeping everything 
before it. 

Out into the dark night, away from the clamor 
of these excited voices, you feel even in the silence 
that the atmosphere has become electric. Sud- 
denly there is a clatter of steel on stone; horses 
are galloping over the pudding-stone pavement. 
You shrink into a doorway as a sotnia of Cossacks ride 
furiously down the street, emerging out of the dark- 
ness and vanishing into the darkness like noisy phantoms 
in a haunted city. Troops occupy the deserted railway 
stations. Down the three-mile-long Nevski Prospect lies 
a blinding glare of the searchlight from the Admiralty 
Tower, and toward the one brilliantly lighted spot in St. 
Petersburg the citizens swarm in thousands like moths to 
the lantern, heedless of warnings against assembling in 
crowds, and the printed orders of General Trepoff to his 
troops to use ball cartridges in dispersing unlawful assem- 
blages—and, above all, not to spare cartridges. 

The wildest rumors circulate from hand to mouth. The 
newspapers cease to appear; the compositors also have 
gone on strike. To-morrow, the waiter tells us, we shall 
have no coffee for breakfast as the supply of milk has run 
out. Thesick are left to diewithout medicine, for the chem- 
ists areon strike. Military rations are being supplied to the 
hospitals. No one knows when the water supply will be cut 
off. No trams are running, not even the antediluvian 
horse-cars that once crawled about the streets. Ina day or 
two the isvostchiks will strike—they also have their griev- 
ances against the police. And, to crown all, we hear that 
the police themselves are requesting a hall in the university 
to set forth their grievances and demand redress! There 
is no post or newspaper from the outer world. 


A Powerless Government 


ND the Government! There was practically no Gov- 
ernment! There was the Czar at Peterhof, to whom 
access could be gained only by sea. There were various 
ministers or heads of departments, contemplating the wide 
waste of ever-extending anarchy in helpless despair. The 
talk was on every tongue that Count Witte was to be made 
Prime Minister, but as yet theCzar hesitated. Day followed 
day and still the Czar hesitated. And all the while the 
movement did not hesitate, like the Revolution ‘‘il va 
toujours.” 

It was on the Monday of that blackest week at the end of 
October that I went to see Count Witte. I had seen him 
three or four times before when the sky had been serene and 
Russia dominated the Continent. I was to see him now 
under other circumstances. Hehasbuilt himselfa huge hulk 
of a white house fronting on the main street which leads 
from the Troitski Bridge to the Islands, the Bois de Bou- 
logne of St. Petersburg. I found the Count in the worst of 
humors, as sulky as a bear with a sore head. He had, it 
must be admitted, cause for ill temper. 

The situation was becoming more and more difficult 
every hour. The strike was knocking the bottom out of 
society. The Revolution was gaining in audacity and in 
insolence every day. And the Soldiers of Despair were being 
recruited steadily by Hunger and Cold—starvation occa- 
sioned by the stoppage of work, and aggravated by the 
enormous rise in the price of the necessaries of life. When 
Witte fell, three years before, he had predicted his return to 
power ‘‘when things got bad enough.”’ Bad enough they 
were in all conscience now, and still, as he told us grumpily, 
he had no information to lead him to anticipate that he was 
to be called to office. 

Imagine a tall, stalwart man with a broken nose, cowering 
or crouching in his chair, receiving his visitors rather as a 
badger receives the visits of dogs in his barrel, and you have 
Count Witte, now Sergius the First, Prime Minister of 
Russia. He would not be interviewed. That I expected, 
but I was hardly prepared for the extraordinary ill grace 
with which he conducted the conversation. ‘‘ You should 
not have been surprised,” said a Russian friend. ‘‘Every 
one knows that when Witte is put out heisa beast. And he 
must have had a bad time at Peterhof before you saw him.” 

That, no doubt, was the secret. For a strong man Count 
Witte is almost incredibly subject to upsand downs. Inthe 
course of the same Council meeting he will pass from the 
height of good spirits to the depth of depression. Like the 
little girl in the rhyme, ‘‘when he is good he is very, very 
good, but when he is bad he is horrid.’’ He was distinctly 
horrid in the hour I spent with him—chafing inwardly, I 
suppose, at the hesitation of the crowned Hamlet whose 
irresolution he had so often denounced so bitterly in the 
past, but whose mandate was indispensable before he 
could even begin to face the perilous storm which threat- 
ened the dynasty with ruin. 
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What had happened, I heard subsequently, was simply 
that, when the Czar asked him to take the reins, the Count, 
in plain, blunt language, set forth the conditions on which 
alone he would consent to accept office. It was absolutely 
necessary, he told the Czar, that the existing ministerial 
anarchy must be ended. There must be a cabinet of min- 
isters who would correlate the various departments of 
government and impart unity to the administration of the 
empire. This Cabinet must have a President, or Prime 
Minister, who would select. his colleagues—subject, of 
course, to Imperial approval—and who would be answer- 
able for their policy before the Emperor—he does not 
relish much the idea of responsibility before the Douma. 
“Tt is not at all necessary,’”’ he told the Czar, ‘‘that you 
should select Count Witte for that post. But some one you 
must select, and the man whom you select must be one 
whose program your Majesty must be able with a whole 
heart to approve and support.”’ In answer to the Czar’s 
question as to what program Count Witte would put for- 
ward if the choice fell on him, the Count replied by setting 
forth the program which was subsequently embodied in 
the manifesto of October 30. 

The old unlimited Autocracy, which was past praying 
for, must be accorded an immediate burial. Constitu- 
tionalism in deed, if not in express terms, must be accepted 
as inevitable. The Douma of the Empire must be given 
legislative powers. Its basis must be broadened and the 
Council of the Empire must be reconstituted. There must 
be conceded the indispensable liberties: Liberty of person, 
liberty of speech, liberty of association, liberty of conscience 
and liberty of the press. Ifthe Czar was prepared to accept 
this program as his own, and he thought Count Witte was 
the man to carry it out, then Count Witte was entirely at 
his Majesty’s disposition. If on the other hand his Impe- 
rial Majesty hesitated at accepting so thoroughgoing a 
program, then Count Witte could not undertake the 
responsibility of office. 


Such, I gathered from various sources, was the sum and 
substance of the conversation between Sovereign and 
Subject at Peterhof the day before I intruded into the den 
of the Subject that gray, cold Monday morning. The Soy- 
ereign, it was evident, had not returned a decisive answer. 
And as I listened to the growling talk of the Subject, which 
at times sank to a hoarse whisper, I felt sorry for the Sover- 
eign. It was not exactly a case of Beauty and the Beast, 
but something like it. The two men were almost the ex- 
tremes of contrasted types—the one all sympathy and 
charm, full of grace of manner, delicate in tact and almost 
caressing in the intimacy of his speech; the other anti- 
pathetic and rude, a hulking, sulking, suspicious, distrust- 
ful creature, ill at ease himself, who made you also feel ill at 
ease. Yet you could not help feeling sympathetic even 
with Count Witte, despite all his faults. For it was enough 
to disconcert any one to have to wait day after day, hour 
after hour in this atmosphere electric with revolution while 
the Czar was making up his mind to the inevitable. Delay 
was perilous, but the Czar would not reply. He had had 
long months in which to come to a decision. Six weeks 
before he had assured me with the utmost frankness that he 
had resolved to pursue the line now chalked out for him by 
Count Witte. When I begged him to declare it there and 
then, he shrank back because it would be ‘‘too precipitate.” 
And now, when the evils then foreseen were fast thickening 
around his throne, he hesitated—hesitated still! It was 
enough to provoke a saint —and Count Witte is no saint, but 
rather what one who knew him well described as the type 
of ‘‘the great immoral Russian,’”’ who had forged his way 
up by sheer, ruthless and not altogether scrupulous will. 

It was on Monday morning, October 23, that I saw him 
restless and impatient at his Sovereign’s indecision. It 
was not till midnight on the following Monday that the 
manifesto appeared which proclaimed the triumph of the 
resolute Minister over the hesitation of his Sovereign. 
Seven precious days had been lost and a situation which 


He knew God’s wonders—now let him rest 
With his toil-worn hands on his fearless 
breast. 
The fish come into the silver bays 
And the red sun goes to the west, 


But never again, with the wind and the tide, 

Will he swing out from the harbor side; 
Never again will he see the boats, 

And the flakes where the fish are dried. 


He knew God’s wonders—the fog and the 


wind 
And the clear, clear sun with the smoke 
behind, 
And the loud-mouthed billows that chase 
the fleets, 


And the little winds that are kind. 


In grief and hunger he tacked and veered. 
Famine and greed were the things he feared. 

But now he craves nor food or drink 
Since the last black cape is cleared. 


ee En, 


i 


December 23, 1905) 


had been perilous in the extreme on the twenty-third had) 
become almost desperate. Nevertheless, Count Witte: 
girded up his loins and at once began to grapple with the 
dangers which confronted him. As he had foreseen, the 
manifesto itself effected an immediate slackening of the 
revolutionary tension. The railway strike came to an end. 
Business was resumed. The streets were relit and every- 


where throughout the Empire there was rejoicing. But) 
the long delay had to be heavily paid for. Concessions | 
which, if they had been made six weeks earlier, would have | 
had the charm of an act of grace, were now hailed as = 4 
of weakness. = 

The Revolution had only to ask and to have. Demo 
racy, inebriated by the completeness of its own tri 
clapped its hands in glee and then prepared to 
more. It celebrated its victory with natural insolence. 
Processions carrying the red banner of Social Ri 
marched through the streets flaunting the emblen 
anarchy before the scandalized eyes of the former ¢@ 
dians of order. Revolutionary songs were chanted, 
sacred ikons were flouted, in some places the Em 
portrait was insulted. Everywhere in the south and 
within the pale where the Jews abound, the Jew was ir 
dence and in triumph. It was his day. His brains had 
largely planned the revolutionary movement, and his r: 
was to reap the most abundant harvest from the downf 
Autocracy. But in all this he reckoned without his 


movements of the kind, can only triumph by infli 
defeat upon those who, until the moment of victory, 
been in possession of power. When the Revolution is 
denly achieved by the capture of the central Gove 
it is as if the citadel had surrendered while the o 
forts were still occupied in force by the garrison. 

these circumstances, the dismantling of the forts and the 
disarming of their garrisons are tasks which should precede | 
any celebration of the capture of the citadel —at least within | 


DRAWN BY GEORGE M. HARD 
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The gulls swerve over the laughing bay — 

Where he and his skiff sailed yesterday ; 
Anddown where his lobster-traps are piled 

The green tide has its way. : = 


When the wind blows south and the ice 
drifts in - | 
And the “tickle” is mad withthe crashing din, 
Right well he’ll know, tho’ his hands are, 
crossed, : 
How the spray flies white and thin > | 


When the sea-smoke hides the floor of the sea 
And the blind tides moan and the white birds | 
flee, 
He’ll feel some twinge of the mad wind’s 
pain 
And the lost ship’s misery. 


The purple cliffs and the flocking gulls, 

The filling sails and the leaning hulls 

| Will paint his dreams—and mist of tears 
Jill come with the wind that lulls. 


of the guns of the forts. This ele- 
en maxim of prudence was forgotten 
hen the Jews celebrated with the other 
iberals the downfall of the old régime. 
‘or the officials, the police and the gen- 
~armes and all those whose livelihood was 
mediately threatened by the overthrow 
+t St. Petersburg, were still in possession 
all power. They alone were armed; they 
ere in authority, and they saw with ill- 


Sa of Israel. 


iated opponents. 
_ When such sentiments filled the mind of 
‘he custodians of power in the south, a 
park sufficed to let loose the constantly- 
‘hanged mine of anti-Jewish hatred upon 
he Jews. In fifty towns and cities the 
yews were attacked, at first, it may be, 
is one mob attacks another, but very soon 
_yhat began as a street row developed into a 
javage and predatory attack on the Jews. 
‘(hey resisted the onslaught, and massacre 
ind outrage became the order of the day. 
‘(hus Sergius the First had no sooner pro- 
laimed liberty of conscience and liberty of 
erson in St. Petersburg than the streets of 
scores of Russian cities ran red with the 
lood of murdered Jews and slaughtered 
hristians. There were fifty per cent. more 
‘Jhristians killed in Odessa than Jews. It 
was the first sullen, savage response of reac- 
ion to the triumph of the Revolution. 


| ‘ The Voice from Poland 


‘As if this were not sufficient, Count Witte 
found himself confronted by arevolutionary 
jmovement in Poland, which threatened 
ussia with two of the greatest perils to 
which an empire can be exposed. Warsaw 
iad for long been the headquarters of ‘‘the 
War Department,” the Terrorist branch of 
the revolutionary movement. The agita- 
tion in favor of Polish autonomy had been 
solemnly approved by the Zemstvo Con- 
gress at Moscow. The Czar, in the spring, 
had conceded most of the demands for 
which Polish patriots had pressed in vain 
for a long series of years, and the oppressed 
nationality rejoiced in the restoration of 
long-lost freedom in school and in church. 
If the Poles had been united they might 
have attained almost all they desired, short 
of the dismemberment of Russia. But dis- 
union has ever been the bane of the Poles. 
The Jews, the Social Democrats, the Na- 
tionalists, although occasionally combining 
against the common enemy, fought fiercely 
among themselves. Poland, when Count 
Witte took office, seemed to him to be fast 
relapsing into anarchy. And every Russian 
believes that, when once anarchy reigns in 
Poland, the German troops will occupy the 
country as the Russians occupied Hungary 
in 1849, 

To avert this danger, to restore order, 
Count Witte suspended the Constitution in 
Poland, and placed the country under mar- 
tial law. 

_ This step may have been necessary, but 
its consequences were most unfortunate. 
Count Witte’s idea on taking office was to 
constitute a Liberal Cabinet, surrounding 
himself with ministers whose names were a 
guarantee for the genuineness of the new 
departure. At first he seemed as if he were 
likely to be successful. Prince Eugene 
Troubetskoi, the brother of the Rector of 
Moscow University, whose death was made 
the occasion for a great popular demonstra- 
tion against the Government, accepted the 
Ministry of Education, a post which Count 
Witte had intended for the deceased Rector. 
M. Shipoff, the ablest and most reasonable 
of the early Zemstvoists, accepted office. 
So did his brother, a younger man, who 
accompanied Count Witte to Portsmouth. 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, a thorough Lib- 
eral, succeeded M. Pobiedonesteff as Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod. A leading 
Moscow notable also consented to enter his 
Cabinet. 

Suddenly this fair promise of better 
hings was dashed to the ground. With one 
consent all the Liberals who had provision- 
ally accepted office retired from the Cabinet, 
with the exception of the new Procurator 
of the Holy riod. The precise grounds 
for this secession have never been precisely 
explained, but it is currently reported that 
they retired chiefly because Count Witte 
considered that the restoration of order 
must take precedence of reform. General 
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Trepoff, the Turk’s-head of the Revolution- 
ists, was retained in office as Commander- 
in-Chief of the troops in St. Petersburg. 
Martial law was proclaimed in Poland; a 
modified martial law known as reinforced 
protection was established in governments 
where the peasants were pillaging the 
estates of the nobles. And, to crown all, 
Count Witte refused to pledge himself in 
favor of the election of a Constituent 
Assembly based on universal suffrage. 
“The Thames fled from him.” Count 
Witte was compelled to reconstitute his 
Cabinet, filling the posts with men who 
knew how to handle the administrative 
machine, but who otherwise were of no 
olitical importance. The new ministry 
rete the Cabinet of Count Witte and his 
clerks. 


A Distrusted Witte 


In accounting for this extraordinary and 
deplorable result of the first great effort to 
secure a homogeneous Liberal ministry in 
Russia, it is necessary to take into account 
the exceeding great and very natural dis- 
trust with which Count Witte is regarded 
by everybody. That he is an extremely 
able man not even his worst enemy denies. 
He is a kind of debased Mr. Chamberlain, a 
man of the people, full of personal feeling, 
eaten up by ambition, a man resolute, ruth- 
less, an opportunist to his finger-tips. Con- 
servatives regard him as a Red Republican 
in petto. Revolutionists condemn him to 
death as the most dangerous agent of des- 
potism. He is a man who has never in the 
course of his upward march hesitated to 
sacrifice friend or foe who stood in his path. 
“‘T know Witte well, and I like him,” said a 
former colleague of his. ‘‘I have known 
him all his life. He is a very clever man, a 
great worker. But asI said to him one day: 
“Youareso cynical. I never know when you 
say anything whether you really believe 
it, or whether you are only saying it.’ He 
laughed and that was all. He has another 
great fault. He is quite certain that every- 
body can be bought with money. Not 
necessarily by paying them so many roubles 
over the counter, but ‘squared’ by being 
put in the way of helping themselves. And 
that, in such a country as Russia, is a great 
fault in a leading man.” 

Witte began life poor; he is now very 
wealthy. ‘‘Believe me,’ said another 
Russian who knew him well, ‘‘it is grossly 
unjust to say that Witte has ever abused 
his position as Minister of Finance. It was 
before that, when he was in the railway 
service in the south, that he made his 
money by making the Stock Exchanges 
jump.’ When I repeated this to another 
old acquaintance, he shrugged his shoulders: 
“Perhaps. But in these later days the 
jumping may have been done by some one 
else, but not to his (Witte’s) detriment.” 

Putting these things together, it may be 
understood that Count Witte is not by any 
means a magnetic man. Almost the only 
people in the world whom he seems to have 
charmed were the interviewers of the 
American papers. Between the Czar and 
M. Witte for years past there was no love 
lost. The strong, resolute Minister treated 
his Sovereign very much as the harrow 
treats the toad, and the toad, after bearing 
it for some time, lost patience at last, and 
M. Witte fell. But he did not fall silently. 
He poured his woes into every sympathetic 
ear. Toone friend of mine he descanted for 
five hours on end concerning the scandalous 
way in which he had been treated, and it 
was impossible that some echo of these 
lamentations and denunciations should not 
reach the ears of the Sovereign. Be this as 
it may, the Emperor has let bygones be by- 
gones. Witte was the indispensable man, 
and, therefore, he has given Witte a free 
hand. 

Count Witte is not a man of consistent 
political principle. His ideas, however, 
are tolerably clearly manifest in his policy 
in the past. And being what they are, it is 
easy to see how difficult the Liberals found 
it to work with him. If they are anything 
they are doctrinaire Liberals, passionate 
for liberty, distrustful of centralization, in 
favor of local self-government, and sworn 
foes of the bureaucratic régime. The Count 
is the supreme bureaucrat of the world. 
Never was there such a centralizing tchin- 
ovik. He is, if he is anything, a State 
Socialist of the most advanced type, who 
has made the sale of vodka and the rail- 
ways State Departments, and whose ruling 
idea was to monopolize in the hands of the 
central Administration the supply not only 
of vodka but of sugar and tea, of drugs and 
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chemicals, and, in time, of all the necessaries 
of life. 

Between such a man and Liberals of the 
Zemstvo type there is a great gulf fixed. 
Nevertheless, in this world we cannot secure 
perfection, and it was much to be regretted 
that the Liberals could not bring them- 
selves to support, if not to work with, the 
one man who stood between Russia and 
Anarchy. 

Troubles thickened around the head of 
the Minister who stood alone, the forlorn 
hope alike of liberty and of order. The Jew- 
ish troubles, which in some places developed 
into a veritable civil war, were succeeded by 
a series of agrarian disorders which might 
have filled the stoutest heart with dismay. 
In great pane the peasants pillaged 
and looted at will the estates of the land- 
owners. They sometimes added arson and 
slaughter to the more congenial task of 
plunder. Occasionally they felled forests 
and sold the timber for vodka. There was 
no distinction made between good -land- 
lords and bad. Some of the best and most 
liberal landlords fared the worst. Jacquerie 
of this kind is ever the most serious symp- 


tom of revolutionary fever in agricultural | 


countries. When province after province 
was devastated by pillaging peasants, the 
Empire was suddenly illuminated at either 
extremity by a mutiny of armed men. 
Cronstadt and Vladivostock were given to 
the flames by their own garrisons, and the 
two great naval fortresses of Russia at the 
extreme limits of two continents shed a 
lurid glare over the distracted land. Of 
the two the mutiny in Vladivostock was far 
the more serious. In Cronstadt only 2000 
drunken marines took part in the orgie of 
fire and rapine which was speedily trampled 
out. But the indirect results of the Cron- 
stadt émeute were more serious than those 
of the burning of Vladivostock. For the 
workmen of St. Petersburg, flushed with 
their recent victory, decided to seize the 
threat to decimate the Cronstadt mutineers 
as an opportunity to appeal to the sympa- 
thy of the army and navy. They ordered 
a general strike as a protest against the pun- 
ishment of their brothers of the marines, 
and added as additional reasons for joining 
in the strike a protest against martial law 
in Poland and a demand for a universal 
eight-hours day. 

The summons to strike met with a very 
partial response, but for some time the 
railways were tied up and business para- 
lyzed. In the midst of all this welter of 
confusion Count Witte worked indomitably 
twenty hours a day. His health was not 
good. Hecould not sleep. At any moment 
he might have broken down. And then? 
Fortunately he did not break down. The 
violence of the Strike Committee provoked 
a reaction so violent that it threatened at 
one time to result in bloody reprisals. The 


resignation of General Trepoff, who was | 
sacrificed to the animosity of the Liberals, | 


failed to rally any of the party to the Cab- 
inet. But when the Zemstvo Congress re- 
assembled at Moscow it was evident that 
some, at least, of the visionary doctrinaires 
who had mocked at my appeals two 
months before had been converted by the 
stern teaching of events and were prepared 
to face the situation in a more practical 
spirit. At the moment of writing (No- 
vember 22) Count Witte seems to have 
temporarily weathered the worst of the 
storm. But the situation in Russia is so 
fraught with elements of danger, so barren 
of elements of safety, that it will, indeed, to 
quote the familiar phrase, ‘‘be of the Lord’s 
mercy’’ if Sergius the First should escape 
unscathed from the maelstrom of revolu- 
tionary anarchy and reactionary passion. 


Amid the Corn 


We walked together where the tasseled corn 
Was waving in the gloaming its good-by 
To all the sunshine fading from the sky. 
And every step was glad. Because the morn 
Would bring another day, and Joy is born 
Of Twilight and To-morrow. You, nor I, 
Dear heart, heard those soft croonings prophesy 
The hour should come when I should go forlorn 
Beside you, every step a pang. I tried 
To touch the wistful corn; to laugh 
As in the olden time before my great 
Mistake. Hach step was pain because of Pride— 
I bought those dinky sixes and a half 
When I can’t wear a smaller than an 8! 
—Allison Yewell. 
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if is a fascinating booklet we send on [if 
HH request. For this and complete infor- ff 
| mation, write to one of these addresses. [i 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
or Local Tourist Agent 


Nainsook Dress, 


fancy yoke of hem- 
stitching with three 
insertings of uarrow 
lace; finished with 
tucking; neck and 
sleeves edged with 
Valenciennes lace; 6 
mos., 1 and 2 yrs., 


$1.35. 


Out-of-Town Patrons 

can order as_ safely 
and as_ satisfactorily 
through Our Mail 
Order Dept. as by per- 
sonal shopping. 


OUR 
CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 es 


items with over a 
las 
fos > 
mt Deg 
eo 


1,000 illustrations 
of articles for the 


Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies. 
Sent for 4c, postage. 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 


Address Dept. 13 


"shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 


bution to planters. STARK BROS,, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Quitting the Strenuous Life 


HE multitude of 
the daintily nour- 
ished has increased 

immensely in recent 
years, and the demands 
for expensive table lux- 
uries have surpassed all 
calculations. At the 
same time, there has been a startling de- 
crease in the supply of game birds. State 
after State has passed game laws of the 
most stringent kind, until the field has been 
narrowed to a season of a few days for the 
most popular varieties of game birds. 

Naturally the caterers have been forced 
to seek a substitute for the game bird—one 
almost as acceptable to the public as the 
partridge, the prairie chicken or the quail, 
the supply of which may at all times be de- 
pended upon. These conditions go far to 
account for the sudden prominence of the 
squab business. Hundreds of seekers for 
the simple life have attempted this calling. 
Those who have failed attribute their down- 
fall to the lack of amarket paying profitable 
prices for birds. From this it would appear 
that the development of the right kind of a 
market is quite as important as the devel- 
opment of the right kind of squabs. It 
seems to be generally admitted among 
squab-raisers that no squab-raiser in the 
West has succeeded in marketing his birds, 
for the table, at so high a price as Mr. Frank 
M. Bailey. His experience is, therefore, of 
special interest. Mr. Bailey’s own account 
of how he came to betake himself to squab- 
raising is as follows: 

‘A decided fondness for pets of all sorts, 
both animals and birds, is accountable for 
my entering the squab business. When the 
idea of keeping pigeons first came to me I 
was a lawyer in Chicago and was working 
hard—so hard that I felt keenly the need of 
a recreation which would command my 
interest all the time outside of office hours 
and keep me out of doors much of the time. 

“My home place was, it seemed to me, 
almost ideal in situation for indulging in 
this kind of a diversion. It afforded all the 
advantages of the country and of a high- 
class residence suburb, being only eighteen 
miles from the city. 

“For almost a year before I bought a 
pigeon, or decided to do so, I read the best 
things I could find on poultry, pigeon and 
Belgian hare raising and on intensive farm- 
ing. At last I came to the conclusion that 
pigeons not only promised to be more 
profitable than chickens or hares, but were 
more attractive inevery way. Their beauty 
and grace appealed to me. So, too, did the 
fact that they feed their own young —nurs- 
ing them almost as literally as if they were 
mammals. This, it seemed to me, would 
go far toward insuring better success in 
raising the young than could be expected 
with any variety of fowls not feeding the 
young in the manner peculiar to pigeons. 

““Not since the days of boyhood, when I 
gained secret but unfailing joy from poring 
over gun catalogues, have I found any 
printed pages so absorbing as those of the 
pigeon books from which I selected my first 
stock. The catalogues from all the concerns 
in the business were read, reread, compared 
and mastered until I almost knew their con- 
tents by heart. Finally a choice was made 
and I sent to one of the Eastern stock farms 
of the pigeon industry a check for $83.50 
for fifty pairs of pigeons at $1.67 a pair. 

“Meantime I found daily diversion in 
preparing a home for the birds that were 
to be my playthings. This was twelve by 
fourteen feet and nine feet high, with a 
“fly” or “gym” of two-inch-mesh woven 
wire. It was so well made that it cost at 


Squab Farm in June, 1904 


The Bird that Lays the Golden Eggs 
By FORREST CRISSEY 


The Squab Farm, North Section, Ga 
Killing-Room and Breeding-Pens 


least forty dollars more than it should—a 
large waste on a bill of $125. The biggest 
item of extravagance was the shingles. It 
had a double or gable roof as carefully 
shingled as if human beings were to live 
under it. 

“JT am almost ashamed to confess the 
excitement which I felt when waiting for 
the arrival of the birds. Their house was 
ready long before they came and _ stocked 
with feed enough for several months. 

“All other business was entirely sus- 
pended when the big box containing the 

irds was delivered by the express com- 
pany. As I had bargained and paid for 
fifty pairs of mated birds, I expected to 
find eggs in the boxes almost as soon as the 
birds had time to arrange a few tobacco 
stems into crude nests. In fact, I am not 
positive that I did not get up early the next 
morning after the breeders came in order to 
be the first of the family to find the first egg 
of our little enterprise. That was the fif- 
teenth of September, and day after day, 
until the eleventh of December, we haunted 
those nests looking for that first egg. 

“There was a skip of a day and then 
another egg nestled alongside its com- 
panion. The squabs resulting from those 
two eggs were too precious to sell and so we 
ate them with due ceremony. Although 
the birds were entirely free from disease, 
it became evident that there was trouble 
somewhere, for we did not get another egg 
until January 24, when we found two sets. 
Because of a severe illness, I have no record 
for February. Then I began to trap the 
nesting birds upon the nest, and by this 
means discovered that I had ten extra cocks. 

“Of course, this was a serious setback, 
for which the firm from which I had bought 
my birds was responsible. However, it 
taught me a valuable lesson. 

“Tt must be kept in mind that I had no 
expectation whatever of making money on 
my little enterprise right from the start. 
All I undertook was to learn how to raise 
squabs on a profitable basis and to build up 
a breeding force that would finally turn out 
squabs in paying quantities. However, be- 
tween January 1 and July 21, 1904, I raised 
101 pairs of squabs and lost seven pairs. 
For the ninety pairs which I sold I received 
$112.50, or $1.25 a pair. My records show 
that this result was produced at a cost of 
fifty-five dollars a year for feeding the fifty 
pairs of parent birds. 

“To many pigeon-raisers the statement 
that I was able regularly to get $1.25 a pair 
for pigeons may seem incredible. That is 
undoubtedly the highest price for squabs 
known in the West. It may be of special 
interest to know how I was able to command 
this price in a market not ‘educated up to 
the consumption of squabs.’ 

“Tn the first place, I fully settled it with 
myself that I would not discount the future 
of the business by producing a cheap squab 
or by selling at a cheap price. I determined 
to build up the best kind of a market if I 
had to go much slower at the start, being 
fully persuaded that a choice trade, willing 
to pay a fancy price for a fancy article, was 
the only one that, in the end, when I became 
able to turn out a large volume of product, 
would yield a profit worth while. 

““My first three customers were intimate 
friends who had a kindly interest in my 


little enterprise. When 
Isent the first pairs of 
birds to their tables I 
was almost as eager 
about the results as 
when I began the trial 
of my first lawsuit in 
court. But the verdict 
was decidedly in my favor and was in the 
form of a standing order for all the birds I 
was then able to furnish. 

“‘ As these friends lived near me I was at 
no expense whatever in the matter of de- 
livery. From the beginning of my experi- 
ment the squabs from my breeders were of a 
choice quality and weighed nine pounds to 
the dozen, or an average of twelve ounces 
each. When epeereny. dressed their skins 
were clear and white. 

“My first customers had been supplied 
only a short time when I received requests 
for birds from their intimate friends, who 
also placed a standing order for a certain 
number each week throughout the cool 
season. 

“This start was, it seemed to me, a suffi- 
cient guarantee of future business to fur- 
nish me a basis for making a most important 
change in my manner of life. My severe 
illness made it imperative that I quit all 
work involving office confinement and cut 
loose entirely from ‘the strenuous life,’ 
taking up some vocation that would keep 
me out of doors practically all the time. 
Had I not already become actively inter- 
ested in squab raising, I would have been, 
at this point, greatly at loss to know what 
calling to adopt. But, under the circum- 
stances, I very naturally made up my mind 
to devote my energies to this business. 

“This abandonment of my profession 
took place in the fall of 1904, and I have, 
therefore, had little opportunity to do 
more than lay the foundations of a business 
to be run upon a very small commercial 
scale. However, it seems to me that I have 
already demonstrated the feasibility of 
squab-raising for the man who has a taste 
for that sort of thing and who is satisfied to 
earn the equivalent of a fair office salary in 
the city and at the same time live on ‘the 
fat of the land’ and be independent of the 
restrictions of the desk. And from the 
start I have had a kind of living that is very 
expensive when paid for outright. 

“Not until after Christmas, 1904, did I 
build the enlarged plant in which my birds 
are now housed and cared for according to 
the most sanitary standards known to 
squab-raisers. Although I have now 1600 
breeding birds, I expect that my plant will 
be sufficient for some time to come; cer- 
be my expenses for esc expansion 
will be comparatively trifling, considering 
that the business has only a normal and 
satisfactory growth. 

“Let me assure the reader that the 
building of a city house or a seashore cottage 
could not have given me keener or more 
constant pleasure than I found in drawing 
up the plans of these pigeon-houses and 
working out every detail of their construc- 
tion. Not ina single step of the process did 
my interest flag or falter; each item was a 
delight, and although I employed a car- 
Po and a helper, I did with my own 

ands every stroke of the work that my 
strength would permit. And what is the 
result? Those two long pigeon-houses 
mean more to me, in a way, than the house 
which shelters my family and myself at 
een! all my days are spent with the 
irds. 

“Ordinary two-by-fours formed the up- 
rights of the structure. Outside this frame- 
work was a sheeting of building paper 
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Shirt-Waist: 
ADVANCE $ 1.0 1) 


SPRING STYLES. 


To introduce our new Shirt=- Waist Depart; 
we ee ofcnee Ae of the prettiest and most fashi 
ready-made rt- W aists . ‘ 
at unheard-of prices. This Waist, $1.0 
Our waists are made aan ai 
o wns, Batistes and : ; 
China Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace and 
embroidery. 


No. 50=JJ. This 
beautiful advance Spring 
model of a lingerie waist 
is made of white Persian 
lawn with a front yoke of 
Tom Thumb tucks, deco- 
rated with medallions and 
outlined with Val lace 
Vandykes; tucked mi- 
taine cuffs and collar cor- 
respond; button back ; 
long or short sleeves. — 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 

In orderir.g, state bust 
measure an whether 
long or short sleeves are 

lesired. We refund : 
your money if you ' ai 
are not satisfied. No. 50=J5J. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 
illustrated in our new Shirt - Waist Supplement — sent 
request. Be sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Su 


National Cloak & Suit: 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New Yor! 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 


Prevents Wet Fe 


The inner soles are made by a patented 

so that they resist dampness and keep the 
dry and comfortable, thus preventing co 
pneumonia and other serious sicknesses. 4 


Worth Cushion 
, | COMFORT a oa 


which means less mend: 
because the cushion ori} 
sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on w. 
the foot rests, causing less friction. Made in various 

heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Ox! 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’tthem send hi: 
to us and we will mail to you our 
alogue and find a way to supply 


, The Cummings 


406 Washington Street _ 
Boston, Mass. 


Saves the Stockings 


Club and 
HockKey 
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SKates) 
% i 4 7) 
The product of the oldest skate makers in America. 
to last; stay sharp and stay on. 
If your dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue. D 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
8 Long Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Makers of all kinds of skates, including skates es 
designed for rink use, figure skating, hockey, skate 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. Skates to screw 
Plain and Flanged Runners. ‘Speed S| 
Double Runner Skates for Children. Woo 


Only practical brace to support weak ankles. R 
And the famous “ VINEYARD” WINSLOW ROLLER 


The 
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“() K 99 Paper 
e he bee 
is notaclip. Clips depend on 
friction for their holding power, | 
thus insecure. The “0. K." has | 
the advantage of a piercing point, 
which goes through every sheet of paper, and 
binds and holds them together with a bull- | 
dog’s grip. They are handsome, compact, 
strong —always ready for use. Require no ma- 
chine for putting them on or taking them off, | 

and they always work. 

Made in three sizes, and put np in brass boxes 
of 100 Fasteners each. Try them. Sold by 
all first-class clealers. 

Send 10 cents for box of 50 
assorted sizes. Booklet free. 


James V. Washburne, Mfr. 


253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
New York 


and 
AYS Entertainments PL A “ 
Catalog of thousands sent . 
FREE! FREE! FREE! bes 


overlaid with an exterior of drop-siding. 
_ The inside walls, the ceilings and the floors 
were all sheeted with building paper which, 
_ with the matched flooring material, made 
the place uncommonly warm. Each of these 
buildings is divided into ten small sections, 
twelve feet square, the walls of which are set 
_ with one hundred and twenty nests. Gen- 
_ erally speaking, only fifty pairs of birds are 
housed in one of these sections. The only 
entrance to the section is had by doors 
opening into the three-foot alley that ex- 
tends the length of each building. Each 
building has four large galvanized iron 
ventilators. These and the small windows 
in small sections are so connected that they 
may be opened or shut by the throwing of a 
master-lever. This saves disturbing the 
birds—something which always happens 
when a person goes in among them. 
_ “Along the south side of each building 
extends the gymnasium or ‘fly’ in which 
the birds take their exercise. This is made 
’ of wire netting and is divided into sections 
_ to correspond with those inside the house— 
each being eighteen feet deep, twelve feet 
wide and nine feet high. Alighting boards 
are located on three sides of each wire com- 
partment. In addition to the two small 
_ windows seven feet from the ground each 
section has a large window of twelve panes. 
_ _ “All the feeding and watering is done 
_ inside the house, but the bathtubs are in 
_ the ‘gym’ sections. These are shallow gal- 
_ yanized iron pans connected by pipes so 
| that a movement of a lever opens the pans 
_ and turns on the water. Each day, for two 
hours, those little bathtubs are opened and 
the birds have as much sport splashing the 
| water over each other as a ompaey of 
_ schoolboys inaswimming-hole. The yards 
| are freshly spaded and graveled once a 
year. 
“My two houses—containing twenty 
_ individual sections, a killing-room and 
ee structed and equipped as I 
we described, cost me $1925. Undoubt- 
edly they might have been built at a lower 
cost and served the purpose all right, under 
ordinary circumstances, but the cheaper 
_ construction would not have been an insur- 
ance against climatic and other emergen- 
cies, nor would it have afforded so much 
cc mvenience for the handling of the birds. 
__ “Now to return to the matter of market- 
_ ing. When I found myself in position to 
supply more squabs than those earlier cus- 
tomers who came to me without special 
effort could use, I ordered a quantity of 
postcards printed, about one-third of the 
card being occupied by a fine half-tone 
_ print of a pair of dressed squabs hanging 
against a dark background. The principal 
text of the card is as follows: 
_ “*Ours is the only farm from which can 
be obtained the real Number One Philadel- 
phia Squab, weighing from twelve to six- 
teen ounces apiece. We ship the Squabs to 
your door, express prepaid, in neat boxes, 
drawn, dry-picked and ready for the oven. 
| The price is one dollar per pair. A trial 
_ order will convince you of the superiority 
of our Squabs, both in size and delicate 
| flavoring, over any in the Chicago market.’ 
_ “Regularly, each evening, I mailed a 
card to each of the heads of families men- 
tioned in the society columns of the leading 
papers, keeping a card-catalogue list to 
prevent duplication. Also I mailed cards 
to the best names in the social blue book. 
As a result, in a city which is not as yet 
~ educated to a normal consumption’ of 
‘squabs, I have developed a demand far 
greater than I can meet. 
_ “In fact, the response from this appeal 
has been sufficient to indicate, beyond 
question, that a large and steady market, 
_ In private trade, is awaiting those who can 
_ produce choice squabs, and that the prices 
obtainable for dressed birds delivered need 
never go below one dollar a pair. 
__ “Tt is almost impossible to exaggerate 
he importance of putting the squabs, be- 
fore the consumer in an attractive and 
petizing form. Each bird is wrapped in 
tissue-paper and put in an individual 
x, the name of the breeder being neatly 
oped on the inner and outer wrapper as 
Well as being imprinted on the cardboard 
boxitself. Inside each box I place a neatly- 
aed slip giving four ways of cooking a 
ua : 
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__ “Tnthesummer, when most of his custom- 
ers are away at resorts, the squab-raiser may 
__ be obliged to sell to restaurants and hotels 
_ at $3.75 a dozen. However, there is good 
pone in squabs at that price if produced in 
Considerable quantities. I have never sold 
Below that figure in dog-days and can con- 
ct with hotels for the summer at from 
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four dollars to four dollars and eighty cents 
a dozen. 

_ “The expense of feeding I have already 
indicated. The only item to add to that 
is twenty-five dollars a month for a helper. 
I have now, in round numbers, 1800 breed- 
ing birds, and it is practically a physical 
impossibility for one man to do all the work 
connected with their care. Perhaps a very 
strong man thoroughly used to rough work 
might do it, but certainly a man quitting 
the strenuous life of the office would find it 
too hard a task. On the other hand, my 
peer takes care of the entire place of two 
and one-half acres, and could handle it 
easily if every foot of the land were culti- 
vated in the most intensified manner. 
There is no light out-of-doors calling, it 
seems to me, that can be more advanta- 
geously combined with gardening, small 
fruit-raising, the culture of asters or other 
field flowers, or with bee-keeping, than 
squab-raising when not conducted upon too 
large a scale. 

_ Naturally, a large amount of the richest 
kind of fertilizer is produced by the birds, 
and this could be applied to the land of the 
squab-farmer without any expense for 
handling or shipment. And the same ob- 
servation applies to all that is taken from 
the birds in process of dressing them for the 
market. The man with a house full of 
breeding pigeons is in an ideal position to 
handle a few acres of land and secure the 
largest production of which the ground is 
capable under the highest pitch of cultiva- 
tion. If he puts his land into flowers or 
small fruits, he will naturally find it profit- 
able to keep bees, as they carry pollen from 
blossom to blossom and produce a freer 
ee and, consequently, a larger 
yield. 

“Then, too, there is still another impor- 
tant point for the man who raises squabs 
for a private market to consider in connec- 
tion with the plan of carrying on a subsidi- 
ary line as I have suggested. It has been 
my experience that the private customer 
who buys squabs from you, and is satisfied 
that they are of the best, will look to you for 
other things. The demands, from my squab 
customers, for eggs has been so great that I 
have been compelled to make preparations 
for meeting it. Many of my patrons also 
importune me for broiling and roasting 
chickens. While I regard the chicken busi- 
ness as the most difficult and precarious of 
all the light callings, I am in position to get 
a fancy price for a fancy article in this line— 
and so will any person be who builds up the 
same kind of a squab business that I have 
developed. If I had an apiary producing 
honey I could get ten cents above the pre- 
vailing market price by having it handled 
in the right way and put up in packages 
especially attractive. The same observa- 
tion applies to practically any product that 
I might handle in connection with a private 
trade in fancy squabs. 

“‘Some squab stock farms go altogether 
too far in their expectations regarding the 
average number of squabs to the pair of 
breeders that may be expected from a 

lant. Ihave seen the claim that the breed- 
ing birds will, to the pair, produce at least 
eight to ten pairs of squabs a year, taking 
an average straight through the plant. 
This year, by the utmost care in selecting 
breeding-stock, I have raised my average to 
six. If I ever succeed in getting it up to 
seven and holding it there I shall be more 
than satisfied. 

“There is no royal road to success in 
squab-raising, but it must be said that the 
feed is the thing of supreme importance 
after starting out with good breeding-stock 
and asanitary loft. Unquestionably birds, 
like human beings, demand variety in food, 
and this feature should always be held in 
mind when compounding the ration. Care- 
ful study of the best authorities and a 
scientific observation of results from actual 
experiments must determine the ingredients 
of the ration and their proportion. The 
ration generally consists of wheat, cracked 
corn, kaffir corn, millet, hemp, buckwheat 
and Canadian peas. Birds should always 
have some form of grit—charcoal, mica 
crystals and powdered oyster shells—be- 
fore them. o they must have coarse 
salt. 

“ As to general results, I do not mind say- 
ing that my present output of squabs from 
the plant I have described runs about two 
hundred and fifty pairs of squabs a month, 
which seems to be very satisfactory on a 
fixed expense of eighty-eight dollars for 
labor and feeding. The largest item outside 
of this is for expressage, which averages 
about three cents a bird.”’ 
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The Fully-Finished Car. 


ANY Cars reach the Purchaser about 99 
per cent complete. 
And the missing ome per cent may 
cause the disabling of the remaining 99 
per cent for most of the season. 

Because ‘‘finish”’ on a Motor Car does not 
mean merely appearance. 

For instance, the “‘finish’”’ of a cylinder, a 
piston, or a transmission gear, may mean znsuuffi- 
ctent smoothing of their friction surfaces. 

This may seem, at first sight, trifling enough 
in itself. But a Car sent out in a hurry may 
have (we'll say,) the interior wall of one of its 
four cylinders poorly finished —iusufficiently 
smoothed, 

What is the result ? 

When the motor runs at high speed, on a 
bit of road-racing, perhaps, that rough-sur- 
faced cylinder will heat up quicker than the 
others. 

Then the piston may stick in it, through 
expansion of the metal, and the Crank-shaft thus 
become twisted, or the Connecting Rod broken. 
Then you’re due for a tow home and a consider- 
able bill at the Repair Shop, 

All because the Makers neglected to suffi- 
ctently finish that ove cylinder or piston, or even 
a part of either. 


* * * * 


A Car which is perfectly correct in design, 
material and workmanship may thus be dis- 
ete’ by a trifling zeglect of the Maker in final 

nish. 

Or, the use of a piece of steel with a hidden 
Jlaw in its centre may cause serious accident and 
a heavy repair bill. 

Most Car Builders are open to the charge of 
insufficient finish. 

But we are not going to be forced by any 
trade condition to put a single Car on the market 
prematurely. 

And no type of Winton Car shall be made 
in quantity, for sale, till the first trial Cars of 
that type shall have had thousands of miles of 
road test. 

Nor shall any metal for Frames, Axles, 
Crank-shafts, Connecting-rods, etc., be accepted 
from the Steel Mills till we have ¢ested it fully 
for strength and soundness on our new Riehle 
Testing Machine. 

And because of all this, the new Model K 
Winton goes on the market a model of Reliability, 
after a series of oad fests and inspections, that 


able distance. 


to convince you. 


O, SIR—not a fraction of aninch, And it won’t come 

off the Rim, either, though not a screw, bolt or rod 
holds it in place. 
Auto Tire on Universal Rim only /al/ inflated. 


Or let a/Z the air out, and ride the tire entirely deflated for a consider- 
There's no danger, for it wor't Rime Cut, either. You can 
ride it adsolutely fat for miles without hurting it a particle. 


The Goodyear Detachable is the most lively and resilient Auto Tire 
you can ride—yet, paradoxical as it may seem, it’s the most DURA- 
BLE tire on the market. 
And you can put it on or take it off in 30 Seconds with no tools but 
the HANDS. 
It’s a hard tire to puncture, too —is practically Azrclure proof. 
The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire on Universal Rim does away in 
one sweep with 90% of adi Auto Tire Troubles. 
These statements may sound too good to be/feve, but we can 


PROVE EVERY ONE OF THEM. 


STOP IN AT OUR BOOTH AT EITHER 
THE NEW YORK OR CHICAGO SHOWS 


It will only take a minute to show you the wHy and the WHERE- 
FORE and CONVINCE you. 
and we'll sHow you there. 
book that will show you. 

We don’t want you to spend a cent for one of these ‘lires until 
you are CONVINCED. But in your OWN INTERES’, if you are anxious 
to save money and seek relief from Tire Troubles, give us a chance 
We can do it. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Branches in following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; New York, 253 W. 47th 
St.; Chicago, 110 Lake St.; Cincinnati, 242 E. Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan 
St.; Cleveland, 69 Frankfort St.; Philadelphia, 1521 Spring St.; San Francisco, 
Geo. P. Moore & Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 
Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 242 Jefferson Ave. 


Bailey Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) if desired. 


guard against any latent defect in material, work- 
manship, or finish. 

This extreme care and refinement of finish, 
takes time, and costs us money, of course. 

But every Winton Model K that leaves our 
factory will be as nearly perfect, when it leaves, 
as human precaution can make it. 

That will practically eliminate repazr dilis 
for Winton Owners. 

And,repair bills thus saved will soon amount 
to more than the difference between the first 
cost to you of a cheap Car and a repairless 
Winton Model K. 


* * * ¥ 


The Winton Model K— 

—Vertical 4-cylinder motor, 
cessible. 

— Thirty Horse-power or better. 

— Self-starting from the driver’s seat, without 
“ cranking.” 

— Winton flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control 
which gives you 4 miles an hour to 50 miles, on 
the high-speed clutch, by the mere pressure of 
your foot, without touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust auto- 
matically to light loads or heavy loads, on rough 
or smooth roads. 

—Big 34-inch by 4inch 
12-spoke artillery wheels. 

—Front Axles of Manganese Bronze cast 
in one seamless piece, without welding, with 
ball-thrust collars on Steering knuckles. 

— Rear axle of the “ floating type,” having 
tensile strength of 100,000 to 110,000 lbs. to square 
inch. 

This Axle, Differential Gear, and Differen- 
tial Bearings can be removed without the use 
of Jack or Pit, the Car remaining supported on 
the wheels by a hollow drawn steel tube sur- 
rounding axle, 

—Roller bearings, and alignment of bevel 
gears, readily adjustable. 

—New Automatic Compensating Carbu- 


instantly ac- 


tires on toughest 


retor. 

—Infallible Ignition System. 

—Luxurious Tonneau, splendidly uphol- 
stered with finest springs, and with novel com- 
fort features. 

— Price, $2,500 and only ome type made this 
season. Compare it with the best $3,500 Car 
on the market. ‘‘ Auto Book’’ ready. Wanta 
copy? Write to The Winton Motor Carriage 
Co., Department M., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Goodyear 


DETACHABLE AUTO 
TIRE WON’T CREEP 


You can ride the Goodyear Detachable 


Or, drop into one of our Branch Stores 
Or, WKITE US and we will send you a 


Seneca Street, Akron, O. 


FORAMATEURS. The largest 
PLAY S stock in the U.S. We have any- 
thing that’s in print. 


Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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Songs of Schooldays 


Song of the Glutted Revenge 


wenn you have munney in ure kloas too spend 
uno that everybuddy is ure frend 

uz long uz u have gott it ann thay laff 

at awl ure goaks becaws thay think thay haff 
to laff at um ann awl the time uno 

it aint u but ure munney maiks um so. 

ann girls are apptoo flattur u ann say 

how swel u look becaws thay no that thay 

wil get a bocks uv kanndy ann uno 

the wurld is ful uv shamm ann hollo sho. 


u are the kappten uv the basebawl teem 

uz long uz u wil bi the boize iskream 

ann lend um tenn sense sometimes wenn thare broak 
but if ure munney shood go up in smoak 

so that u koodunt bi things fore the nine 

ude feal it was ure dooty to rezine 

becaws thade treet u kool ann say that thay 

shood have a basebaw] kappten that kood play 

ann u wood shedd sum bittur teers ann go 

behind the fense ann tri to hide ure wo. 


butt if sum grate missforchune kum to u 

ann u shood find wun frend hoo was troo bloo 

ude klasp him to ure boozem offle tite 

ann say aw] is not lost wun ray uv lite 

remanes ann tho it neerly broak ure hart 

to pay ure detts ude taik anuther start 

ann wenn ude maid moar munney u wood go 

ann orrgannize anuther teem uno 

too bete thee life owt uv the teem that throo 

u down wenn ure missforchune kum to u. 
—J.W. Foley. 


Nature Studies 
Dear Little Lizards 
Lizards are pretty. Ifyou care 
To have them running ’round your floor, 
Accommodations thus prepare 
For twenty-three or twenty-four : 


You get a lot of clay and sand, 
And stones and cactuses a-plenty ; 
And your thermometer must stand 
Exactly at one-hundred-twenty. 


Swift Little Centipedes 
The cheery, chipper Centipede 
I call to your attention — 

A swiftly-going beast, indeed, 

As I need scarcely mention. 


No wonder he such progress makes, 
No wonder he is fleet, 

Because, at every step he takes 
He moves a hundred feet. 


The Wall-Moose 
The merry old Moose 
Is saucy and swift ; 
But I’d have no use 
For one as.a gift. 


He’s one of the creatures 
I don’t want at all; 
But Id like his features 
To hang on my wall. 
— Carolyn Wells. 


When Mark Twain Played Turtle 


UT in Hannibal, Missouri, there are 

old people who remember an interest- 

ing incident in the childhood of Mark 
Twain. 

When the Clemens family moved to that 
town from Florida, Missouri, in 1839, the 
great humorist was four years old. Among 
his playmates, and living next door, was a 
little girl named Fanny Pavey. 

Between the Clemens and Pavey homes 
was a high board fence, punctured here and 
there with knot-holes at which Mark Twain 
used to play peek-a-boo with Fanny. One 
day he suggested to her that they play 
turtle. 

“What’s playin’ turkle?”’ asked Fanny 
cautiously. 

“Poke your finger frew a knot-hole an’ 
I'll show you,” observed the boy. 

Little Fanny did as she was ordered. 
The moment the tiny finger of the trusting 
child appeared in a knot-hole, Mark Twain, 
on the other side, grabbed it between his 
teeth. 

Of course, the little girl, not being able to 
see what had grasped her finger, became 
terribly frightened and tried to withdraw 
it. She could not do so, for Mark Twain 
held on for keeps. Fanny set up a great hue 
and cry, which any child is liable to do under 
the circumstances, and the Pavey and the 
Clemens families rushed out to see what 
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was the trouble. He did not heed his 
mother’s command to let go and it was 
necessary to ‘‘choke him loose.” 

Later, when the excitement had sub- 
sided, when the youthful turtle had been 
properly attended to, and when Fanny’s 
finger had been carefully bound up in a 

iece of calico, Mark Twain was asked why 
he had refused to let go. 

“Turkles, when they bites,’’ said he, 
“never let go till it thunders.” 

But it was only the thunder of his 
mother’s slipper that he was permitted to 
hear. 


Frivolous Definitions 


Contentment—Ambition gone to seed. 

Firmness—It has two meanings. Re- 
ferring to yourself, it means decision: to 
your neighbor, obstinacy. 

Ridicule—The pin that pricks the bubble 
of egotism. 

Your Wife’s Relations—The full house 
you draw to your queen. 

A Good Servant—The one who is coming 
next week. 

Courage—Marrying a second time. 

Cleverness— Wisdom underdone. 

Love—The banked fires of passion. 

A Lover’s Quarrel—A miss understanding 
and a man misunderstanding. 

Woman's Rights—The first engagement 
ring and the last word. 

Crank— An unsuccessful reformer. 

A Reception—The clearing-house of so- 
ciety’s obligations. 

Repartee—The retort you think of on the 
way home. 

Breach-of-Promise Swit —Advertising a 
lost opportunity. 

—Harry Thompson. 


De Rainy Night 
ya 
De rainy night—de rainy night, 
W’en de dark cloud drown out ever’ light, 
I sees my pas’ life come in sight! 


II 
Thears de tinkle er de latch 
Dat brings my conscience ter de seratch, 
En a Voice cry: “’ Member de melon-patch? 


Pegs 
“You ’member ever’ plot en plan 
Fum yo’ cunnin’ right ter yo’ blin’ lef’ han’, 
You triflin’, weak, backslidin’ man!” 


IU 
En I make my ’scuse, ez he raise dat row: 
“T des so po’, suh, anyhow, 
Tain’t got even my ’membunce now!” 
— Frank L. Stanton. 


Lincoln Relented 


N THE early days of Illinois, when Lin- 
coln was a young lawyer, it was the 
custom of the profession to go from one 
county-seat to another for the trial of cases. 
These journeys were made on horseback, 
and on one occasion a party of lawyers, 
among them Mr. Lincoln, were riding 
across the country in the central part of the 
State. 

The road took them through a grove, 
and as they passed along a little bird, which 
had fallen from the nest, lay fluttering on 
the ground and was noticed by several of 
the horsemen, including Mr. Lincoln. 

After riding a short distance he said to 
his companions, ‘‘ Wait a moment, I want 
to go back,” and as they stopped for him 
he was seen to ride back, dismount, and 
pick up the little fledgling and carefully 
put it in the nest. 

When he rejoined the party they said: 
“Why, Lincoln, you need not have stopped 
for such a trifle as that,” but, pausing a 
little while, he answered quietly, ‘‘ Well, 
I feel better for doing it, anyhow.” 

In the most trying days of the war 
Lincoln was strolling down Pennsylvania 
Avenue one evening in company with one 
of his old and intimate friends from Illinois. 
He was somewhat anxious and depressed, 
for there still appeared at times a strange 
melancholic vein in his temperament. He 
felt grievously the overpowering respon- 
sibility of his position, and some special 
care of the moment rested apprehensively 
upon his mind. 

The two friends walked slowly along in 
silence, when suddenly a man stepped in 
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front of the President, and, presenting a 
paper, said : 
“Mr. Lincoln, this is the only oppor- 


tunity I have had to speak to you. Please | 


consider my ease. I 

Here Mr. Lincoln interrupted him im- 
patiently: ‘“My man, don’t annoy me this 
way. I have too much to think of. You 
must let me alone.” 


Then he passed on with his companion, © 
leaving the applicant standing dejectedly | 


on the sidewalk. 

The two friends walked a short distance 
without speaking, when suddenly Mr. Lin- 
coln stopped and said: 

“John, I treated that man shamefully. 
I must go back and see him.” 

And he at once turned and walked up 
to the petitioner, who had remained in his 
despondent attitude. 

“My friend,” said Lincoln, ‘“‘I was rude 
to you just now—I ask your pardon. I[ 
have a great deal to worry and trouble me 
at this time, but I had no right to treat 
youso uncivilly. Take this card, and come 
to my office in the morning, and I will do 
what I can for you. Good-night.”’ 

That done, he rejoined his friend to re- 
sume his melancholy manner, and silently 
they walked on as before. 


Consolations in Adversity 


When the north breezes blow it’s consoling to know 
That Fate has endowed me with charms, 

That my feet are the pegs on the ends of my legs 
And my hands on the ends of my arms. 


And it lightens my care to be fondly aware 
That my head (for it’s rightfully mine), 

Is so cunningly built as to constantly tilt 
On the tip of my vertebrate spine. 


For could I feel proud, though by Fortune endowed 
With all the vast wealth that you please, 

Tf, through absence of brain, Ishould have to retain 
My thoughts in my elbows and knees? 


And oh, I'd be tired, if my duties required 
Me to stand like a statue all day, 

With my eyes full of tears, only moving my ears 
To frighten the sparrows away! 


And what would I do with my hands, if I knew 
That gloves had been built for my feet? 

For thus fitted out it would shame me, no doubt, 
To walk with myself on the street. 


Just think, if my toes were not trained to repose, 
What terrible mischief they’d make! 

Perchance on a walk they might suddenly balk 
And kick me right into a lake! 


Suppose, after that, I should take off my hat 
On meeting a person of note— 

Td feel very bad if I found that the fad 
Required me to take off my coat! 


So let the winds blow! It consoles me to know, 
Though I may be hungry and friz, 
I may sit in the dust and still nibble my crust, 
Contented with Such as it Is. 
— Wallace Irwin. 


A. Difficult Case 


ORMER Chief Justice Logan E. Bleck- 

ley of the Georgia Supreme Court, who, 
at eighty, is the father of four children each 
younger than his youngest grandchild, de- 
lights, since his retirement on account of 
advanced age, to revisit occasionally the 
scene of his many years of labor and join 
again, as a sort of mental exercise, in the 
discussions of the consultation-room. 

The other day Judge Bleckley walked 
into the Supreme Court library when the 
justices were in the midst ofa deeply in- 
volved case, one which had for some days 
given them no little worry. Seeing a pos- 
sible opportunity to get the benefit of well- 
considered and valuable advice, the Chief 
Justice remarked: 

“Take these briefs and tell us what you 
think of this case.” 

It was just the mental athletics Judge 
Bleckley seemed to need. He took the 
briefs and other papers and read them 
carefully for one—two—three hours, occa- 
sionally consulting authorities, while the 
members of the court were occupied with 
other duties. Then he returned the papers 
to the Chief Justice, while the whole court 
looked up expectantly for his opinion. 

“Gentlemen, this is one of that class of 
cases,” Judge Bleckley said measuredly, 
“that, whichever way you decide it, you 
will decide it wrong.” 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP ‘ 


Patent 
Leather 
Lace 

Boot, Gen- 

uine Seal Top, 


The cumulative skill of modern 
shoe craftsmen is expressed in this 
model. A trifle extreme in style, 
but fully in keeping with good 
taste. A rare union of service ji} 
and elegance which bas won the jf 
favor of ‘‘the man who cares.” 


Style Book shows “a fit for every 
foot.” Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company } 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 
favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic stand- 
point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge | 
Comparisons. | 


ol 


By our easy payment plan every family fF | 
in moderate circumstances can own a ff 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and fF 
deliver the piano in your house free of ff 
expense. You can deal with us at a _ 
distant point the same as in Boston. 


“s 
i 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


| PHOTU. BY PACH BROIHERS, WEW YORK CITY 


Clyde Fitch 


An The Fate ofa Jest 


ie acurious fact that men of the strong- 
Lest mother-wit are not always the 
juickest to see the point of other people’s 
ests. At a dinner-party in Rome last 
mmer the conversation turned upon the 
haracter of American women as compared 


‘rankest in the world in their comradeship 
ith men, they were also the most moral. 
The very freedom of our social relations, he 
id, trains them to an instinctive sense of 
line that divides propriety from im- 
priety. On the Continent, he added, 
omen were so hampered by custom that 
when they strayed the smallest step from 
the path of conventional conduct they 
ere apt to be lost. One of the other guests 
was a Cardinal, a grave and pious prelate, 
but also a shrewd and polished man. 
_ “Am I to understand, then,” gravely 
inquired the Cardinal, ‘‘that all your 
countrywomen are leaning towers—is there 
not one campanile?” The remark was 
greeted with a flow of surprised merri- 
ment. Mr. Fitch joined in the laughter, 
and treasured the anecdote among his best, 
telling it in his strikingly dramatic manner 
on all ible occasions. His traveling 
companion, however, came by and by to 
suspect that he had never really seen the 
point. And sure enough, he hadn’t. The 
good Cardinal’s reference was to the Vene- 
tian campanile, which had lately fallen. 
on 


i 
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‘The Woe of the Minor Actor 


ee pbc little knows the aspirations 
_of the minor actor, struggling for rec- 
ognition. Clyde Fitch tells the story of a 
young woman who had a “thinking part” 
in The Stubbornness of Geraldine. Once, 
when he was conferring on an important 
matter with Miss Mannering, the star, this 
“thinker” interrupted him to say: ‘‘How 
did you like my third act to-night? I think 
it was a great improvement.’”’ The chorus 

1 who is permitted to cry to the heroine: 
“IT welcome you to the land of faery!” 
and the super, promoted to the office of 
footman, who says: ‘‘My lord, the car- 
riage waits,” throw their whole soul into the 
study of each syllable, and tremble before 
the performance like a tragedian on his first 
essay of Hamlet. 

An actor who made his start in Augustin 
Daly’s old stock company tells of his sen- 
sations on receiving the line: ‘‘Hail to our 
young laird! May he live long and pros- 
per!” He felt sure that he could put a 
meaning into it that would electrify the 
audience. But when it came to rehearsal 
he found to his bitter grief that in the book 
the line was marked ‘‘Omnes.”’ The whole 
ounch of supers shouted it together! 

_ Mr. Archie Fahnstock, who played the 
footman in the first act of Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton, received a typewritten 
 S eegTe! 7 ppamcd on figtinnied 

nal . Gillette’s support. At re- 
hearsal h ie 


e found that his first word was the . 


cue for another man to grab him by the neck 
and choke him. = is 


mals. 
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Even the artist who has arrived has his 
trials. The very capable actor who plays 
the aristocratic villain in The Squaw Man 
has a bitter tale of woe. He suspects Mr. 
Faversham of being in love with his wife, 
and has a scene of passionate indignation 
denouncing him. Being a married man, he 
says, he feels the lines very deeply. It is 
not his fault that in the play he is a villain. 
But when he has exhausted his breath and 
worked himself into a white heat, Mr. 
Faversham walks quietly across the stage 
with that sidelong, exasperating stride of 
his, shakes his finger in his face with an air 
of superior virtue, and says very quietly: 
“There, that will be enough from you!” 
And the audience, forgetting the husband, 
applauds the hero wildly. 


Mrs. FisKe and the Animals 


Gabe of Mrs. Fiske’s strongest traits is a 
passion for preventing cruelty to ani- 
als. She has been active in providing 
drinking troughs in New York for dogs and 
horses, and has herself contributed liberally 
to the cause. In White Plains, where she 
lives, she is a terror to all drivers who beat 
their horses, and has made the life of more 
than one jaded beast happier by buying 
him and paying to have him pastured till he 
dies. Lately she saw one such animal whom 
she had pensioned hitched to a bakery cart, 
and it fared ill with the farmer who had 
betrayed her trust. 

She carries her sentiment even into the 
make-believe world of the stage. In Mr. 
Rupert Hughes’ What Will People Say? 
which is to be her next production, there is 
a scene in which a fox-hunt is heard off the 
stage. As the scene was written, one of the 


-men—not a sportsman—put his hand in- 


voluntarily to his hip pocket and exclaimed, 
“T wish I had my gun! I’d shoot the little 
vermin.” Mrs. Fiske’s respect for an 
author’s text is so scrupulous that she will 
not change an “if” or an “and” without 
express permission, but she balked at this 
line. Mr. Hughes therefore wrote in a brief 
speech against the barbarity of fox-hunting. 
Incidentally, he says, the new matter 
brings out his characters all the more 
vividly. 


Real Devotion 


HE success of Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Sothern in their Shakespearian reper- 
tory recalls an incident of the time when 
the project was first broached. With a 
view to promoting it, a young woman in 
New York invited to meet Mr. Sothern a 
number of people, among whom was William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature 
and drama at Yale and one of the metro- 
politan critics. As Mr. Sothern was play- 
ing, and the critic had to write about a new 
piece, the party did not meet until after 
midnight. Before the new project was 
broached a discussion arose about one of 
Mr. Sothern’s innovations in Hamlet. 
The debate was furiously waged until four 
o’clock, Mr. Sothern, whose knowledge of 
the text was as intelligent as it was minute, 
meeting his critics at every turn. The other 
guests faded away, and the hostess was in 
olite despair. When the disputing trio 
ound themselves alone they made many 
apologies, but were still so intent on the 
question at issue that they arranged to 
breakfast together after a few hours’ sleep. 
They did so, and talked on until Mr. 
Sothern had to leave for a matinée. From 
first to last nothing was said of the proposed 
association with Miss Marlowe. It was evi- 
dent enough, however, that Mr. Sothern was 
in earnest in his devotion to Shakespeare. 


Publicity and the Actress 


cc. BLOODGOOD, who in private 
life is Mrs. William Laimbeer, com- 
plains bitterly, though not without a sense 
of humor, over the public misinterpreta- 
tion which her position as an actress visits 
upon her most ordinary actions. In its 
account of arecent social function, a gossip- 
ing paper remarked that she ‘‘carried in 
her sleeve a large silk handkerchief, which 
she flourished from time to time ostenta- 
tiously. No doubt the fashion is calculated 
to attract attention, but it is to be hoped 
that it will not be imitated.” 

The fact was that Mrs. Laimbeer had a 
particularly nosey cold, and was obliged 
to carry one of her husband’s handkerchiefs. 


R. E. Olds, President. 


Resolve 


now to start a bank account. Saving 
regularly is one venture that always 
wins. Our system of 


Banking by Mail 


has aided many to get ahead. Over 


52,000 depositors in this bank earn 


4 per cent Interest 


Beautiful free booklet ‘A’ will convince 
you. Write for it now. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Assets over Twenty-Eight Million Dollars. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


Sn 
Positive 
Te For tive Relief <>) 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and all skintroubles, ‘(4 dit- 
tle higher in price perhaps than 
tmitations, but.a reason forit.’” De- 
lightfulafver shaving and afterbathing. Soldeverywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Adds to “Worn inside the shoe.” 
Y Height GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
our Heig Make you taller, your shoes fit better, re- 
move all jars from walking, and arch the instep gracefully ; 
fits any slioe; place in the heel, felt down, At shoe and dep’t. 
3 ona stores. For 2c. stampand size of shoe, 


we send a pair for ten days’ free trial. 
OQ. \4-in. 25c.; Y-in. 35c.; 1-in. 50c. per 
pair. GILBERT MFG. CO. 
es 16 Elm Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Five Prizes Out of Seven 


A REO 16 horse-power bus with the same engine 
as the touring-car shown above won the National 
Trophy and two other prizes in the New York 
Motor Club’s great six-day Economy Test, by carry- 
ing its load 682 miles at a total cost (including 
ferriage) of $2.93 per passenger. 

The REO four-seated Runabout (price $675) won the gold 


medal for cars up to $1500, and one other prize, carrying 
four passengers 682 miles for $3.38 per passenger. 


Freeze-proof; jar-proof radiator ; perfect and positive oiler; simple operation 


and simple enduring strength —are some of the features which make REO 
the car that practical motorists want. 


Write for the REO book that tells why 


REO Motor Car Company 


Sales Department, Lansing, Mich. 


Agencies throughout the United States. 
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REO Touring Car, 
16 horse-power, 
1600 pounds, go-inch 
wheel-base. Four 
or five passen- 
gers. Side-door de- 
tachable tonneau. 
35 miles per hour. 
250 


$12 


R. M. Owen, Sales Manager. 


If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 

and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Co., Ltd., Dept. B92, 

Battle Creek, 

Mich. 


If we could 
convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free 


new book, “Ture Batre 


CreEK IpEa,” you would be 
glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
be welland strong without taking drugs or medicines, 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp— 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health —and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life —the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health, It is all in 
the choice of foods, ‘ ‘lhe Battle Creek Idea” will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. B92, Battle Creek, Mich. 


, Moving Picture Machines 
nN ERE You can make BIG 
i) STEREOPTICONS yoney Entertaining 

h the Public. Nothing atforiis better opportunities 
) for men with small 

capital. Westartyou, 

| furnishing complete 
wi) outfits and explicit 
|| instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 

Our Entertainment 

] Supply Catalog and 

special offer fully ex- 

plains everything, 


225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Source of ‘Living Light’’” Which Man May Yet Learn to Utilize 


By Dr. 


JOHN Nos H OVEMeAs lial ak 


President of the Faculty of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 


HE living lamp, so long and patiently 
T sought by science, seems at last to be 
an accomplished fact, thanks to the 
inventive ingenuity of a learned professor 
of the University of Prague, named Molisch, 
whose investigations have gone far toward 
solving one of the most baffling puzzles in 
all the domain of Nature. 

Back of the invention in question lies the 
discovery of a new and hitherto unrecog- 
nized substance, called by Doctor Molisch 
‘‘photogen,”’ which, as the name implies, 
has the property of emitting light. This 
substance it is that ignites the firefly’s 
tiny torch, that furnishes the glowworm 
with its illuminant, and that kindles the 
lanterns carried by all the multitudes of 
creatures, small and great, which lend a 
radiant glory to the waters of the sea. 

With this substance, in a manner pres- 
ently to be described, Doctor Molisch lines a 
small globe of glass, which thereby is con- 
verted into a lamp, shining with a soft and 
tranquil glow. Its luminosity lasts for 
fifty or sixty days, and is so bright that one 
can read fine print by it without difficulty. 
The inventor suggests that it might be used 
to advantage for a night-lamp, and _ that, 
by reason of its peculiar safety, it should 
be available also for employment in mines, 
in gunpowder factories, and in other places 
where ordinary lights are dangerous. 

Before going further in the discussion of 
the prospective usefulness of this living 
light, it will be as well to explain how Doctor 
Molisch happened to make his wonderful 
discovery. It was, in fact, nothing more 
important than a herring, shining in the 
night, that originally attracted his attention 
to the subject. He proceeded thereupon 
to investigate the cause of this curious 
luminescence, and thence was led to the 
study of similar phenomena exhibited 
occasionally by meat and by decaying 
wood. In every case he was able to prove 
that the phosphorescent shine was given 
out not by the fish, or the meat, or the wood, 
but by microbes living on those substances. 


Breeding the Lamps 


Now, this fact had already been more than 
suspected ; but Doctor Molisch proceeded to 
make cultures of the microbes in question 
by breeding them on gelatine—a simple 
enough process, the main difficulty being 
to secure specimens with which to start. 
In the case of meat, the doctor tried in vain 
for two years to get a piece that was phos- 
phorescent. Nevertheless, as he after- 
ward discovered, almost any scrap of beef 
bought at the butcher’s is liable to exhibit 
the phenomenon if kept for three days in a 
cool place. 

For it appears that these light-emitting 
organisms (some of which are bacteria, 
while others are microscopic fungi of the 
family of the moulds), far from being at all 
rare, as used to be supposed, are actually 
among the most common of the microbes 
which float about everywhere in the air. 
The germ that renders fresh meat luminous, 
and to which Doctor Molisch has given 
the name Bacterium phosphoreum, is 
frequently found in butcher shops, in cold- 
storage houses, and even in our kitchens. 
This is a brightly-shining microbe, but 
the one that often occurs on fish (called 
Pseudomonas lucifera) seems to be the 
most brilliant of all. 

It was found that any piece of meat if 
saturated with salty water was much more 
likely to become luminescent. Accord- 
ingly, a little salt was mixed with the 
gelatine on which the microbes were to be 
propagated, some peptone being also sup- 
plied for nourishment. A quantity of the 
mixture having been put into a hollow 
glass globe, it was sterilized by heat, to kill 
all other germs that might be present, and 
then was “‘sown,”’ by the help of a platinum 
needle, with ‘‘culture’’ stuff containing the 
luminous bacteria. By holding the globe 
beneath a cold-water tap and gently revolv- 
ing it, the gelatine preparation was made to 
cover the whole interior, forming a thin 
coat on the inside of the glass. 


In this simple way was the lamp pre- 
pared. Within forty-eight hours the 
microbes, taking advantage of the rich 
nourishment offered them, had multiplied 
and spread all over the inside of the globe, 
which was thereby rendered luminous with 
a soft and beautiful light. The radiance 
emitted was slightly greenish, with a tinge 
of blue, and absolutely steady. There 
was something about it mystic and wonder- 
ful—almost unearthly, one might say. As 
already stated, one could read fine print 
by it, and its intensity remained undimin- 
ished for nearly two months. With an 
exposure of five minutes, the bacteria 
colonies on the interior surface of the globe 
were photographed by their own light. 


Light for Next to Nothing 


Presently it will be interesting to consider 
the possibilities of the future development, 
for practical uses, of this living light, which 
now makes its appearance for the first time 
in the world. Meanwhile a passing ref- 
erence may be made to the experiments of 
Mr. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who, a few years ago, declared, 
as the result of an elaborate investigation, 
that the light of a glowworm, or of a firefly, 
was the ‘‘cheapest’’—that is to say, the 
most economical—known __It represented, 
he said, illumination without heat and 
without waste worth mentioning. If it 
could be successfully imitated, the problem 
of lighting our houses and streets at a cost 
of next to nothing would be solved forever. 

Doctor Molisch (who, by the way, is a 
scientific man of the highest reputation) be- 
lieves he has proved that the luminescence 
of the microbes in question is due to the fact 
that they contain a hitherto unknown and 
as yet unidentified substance, appropriately 
called ‘‘photogen,’’ which has the property 
of emitting light. Now, a bacterium is 
only a single cell. But, in the case of the 
glowworm or of the firefly, there is a con- 
siderable mass. of structure, representing 
an aggregate of cells, each of which incloses 
a bit of this same “‘photogen.” By actual 
experiment it has been ascertained that 
the lamp of a firefly, carefully separated 
from its body, dried and pulverized, is thus 
converted into a powder which for a long 
period will give out light when water is 
dropped upon it. Thus the luminiferous 
substance must be purely chemical, de- 
pending as it does not at all upon the life 
of the insect. 

It is not generally realized how plentiful 
this kind of light isin Nature. The surface 
layer of the ocean literally swarms with life, 
often packed so densely that the bulk of ani- 
mals is greater than that of water. At night 
many of them are brilliantly luminous, emit- 
ting a golden, greenish or silvery radiance, 


which at times is so intense that the splash 
of an oar will seem to break through a crust 
into liquid fire beneath. It is in truth a liv- 
ing flame. Nor is it the tiny organisms only 
that contribute to the illumination. Large 
pepneies under such conditions appear as 

uminous balls, and the Portuguese men-o’- 
war are like so many fire balloons. 

In Cuba the large tropical fireflies, im- 
prisoned in lanterns made for the purpose, 
are commonly used in the rural districts for 
Hghtine out-of-doors. They serve admira- 
bly to illuminate an obscure path at night, 
and the wind cannot blow them out. The 
radiance they emit is light green in color, 
but, as has been proved by experiment, it 
will turn to rose if a red dye called eosin 
is injected into the body of the insect. As 
for the glowworm, the lamp it carries on its 
tail sheds rays of a bluish tinge. The light 
of the bacteria and moulds, according to 
Doctor Molisch, is whitish, greenish or 
greenish blue. It does not sparkle or flash, 
like that of insects, but is a steady glow. 


For More Intensity 


As a next step, Doctor Molisch is trying to 
increase the power of his lamp by propaga- 
ting the microbes in large numbers, select- 
ing the most brilliant ones, and breeding 
those thus chosen, in the hope of developing 
varieties which shall be more lumines- 
cent than any now obtainable. The ex- 
periment is extremely interesting; but if 
the “‘photogen”’ can be successfully isolated 
and obtained in considerable quantities, 
there is good reason to suppose that it might 
be utilized directly as an htariihant. Allow- 
ing this to be a purely speculative sugges- 
tion, it is at least conceivable that, although 
a process depending upon bacteria or moulds 
would be likely to prove too expensive, the 
stuff might be extracted economically from 
some other source. 

While walking through the forests of 
Java, Doctor Molisch noticed that the de- 
caying leaves, especially those of the bam- 
boo, were occasionally luminescent. His 
attention being thus drawn to the phenom- 
enon, he looked, on his return to Europe, 
for something of the kind in oak woods at 
night, and was rewarded by observation of 
the same sort of glow, which illuminated the 
ground (the season being autumn) with a 
feeble but easily discernible light. This, 
again, was found to be due to a kind of 
mould; and it was also found, incidentally, 
that the light, which was white and soft, was 
emitted only by leaves that were slightly 
damp and which had reached a certain 
stage of decomposition. 

Itis likewisea mould, much more brightly 
luminescent, that is accountable for the 
shining of rotten wood at night—a phe- 
nomenon which everybody has nated: 
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But the very deuce seemed to possess him 
to talk on subjects that she strove to lead 
him from. 

These are the other breaks he made, and 
as far as he got with each break—stopped 
neatly every time in time: 

“Curious I haven’t seen Jack Aus iM 

“Mrs. Austin does resemble os 

“This is the first time I have ever been 
in Bev: 

And each time she managed to repair the 
break unnoticed. But it was telling on 
her; she couldn’t last another round—she 
knew that. Only the figurative bell could 
save her now. And she could almost hear 
it as her sister rose. 

Saved! But—but—what might some 
of these men say to him if he lingered here 
for coffee and cigarettes? 

“You won't, will you?” she said des- 
perately, as all rose. 

““Won’t—what?’’ he asked, 

“Stay —long.” 

He rapidly made his way from the third 
into the fourth Heaven. She watched him. 


“No, indeed,”’ he said under his breath. 

She lingered, fascinated by her own peril. 
Could she get him away at once? 

“‘I—I wonder, Mr. Seabury, what you 
would think if I—if I suggested that you 
smoke—smoke—on the stairs—now— 
with me?” 

He hastily scrambled out of the fourth 
Heaven into the fifth. She saw him do it. 

“T’d rather do that than anything in the 
world 4 

“Quick, then! Saunter over to the 
door—stroll about a little first—no, don’t 
do even that!—I—I mean—you’d better 
hurry. Please!’”” She cast a rapid look 
about her; she could not linger another 
moment. Then, concentrating all the 
sweetness and audacity in her, and turning 
to him, she gave him one last look. It was 
sufficient to send him in one wild, flying 
leap from the fifth Heaven plump into the 
sixth. The sixth Heaven was on the stairs; 
and his legs carried him thither at a slow 
and indifferent saunter, though it required 
every scrap of his self-control to prevent 
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legs from breaking into a triumphant 
t. And all the while that odd smile 
ickered, went out, and flickered in his 


She was there, very fluffy, very brilliant, 
d flustered and adorable, the light from 
e sconces playing over her bare arms and 
oulders and spinning all sorts of aureoles 
und her bright hair. Hah! She had him 
onenow. She wassafe; she could breathe 
ain. And he might harp on the Austins 
he chose. Let him! 
“No, I can’t have cigarettes,” she ex- 
ained, “‘because it isn’t good for my 
ice. I'm supposed to possess a voice, 


“Tt’s about the sweetest voice I ever 
,” he said so sincerely that the bright 

nt in her cheeks deepened. 

“That is nicer than a compliment,’ she 

id, looking at him with a little laugh of 

easure. He nodded, watching the smoke 

drifting through the hall. 

“Do you know something?”’ he said. 

“Not very much. What?” 

“Tf I were a great matrimonial prize 

a" 

“You are, aren’t you?” 

“Tj I was,” he continued, ignoring her, 

like a king or a grand duke e 

| “hixactly.” 

“Yd invite a grand competition for my 

and and heart : 

“We'd all go, Mr. Seabury % 

| “And then I'd stroll about among 

bem all 2 

| “Certainly—among the competing mil- 

ons.” 

_“ &Kmong the millions—blindfolded M 

| “Blindfo Be 

“Yes,” 

“Wh a? 

“—__ Blindfolded!’’ he repeated with 
mphasis. ‘I would choose a voice /—before 
verything else in the world.” 

“Oh,” she said, rather faintly. 

**A voice,’ he mused, looking hard at the 
nd of his cigarette which had gone out: 
nd the odd smile began to flicker in his eyes 
gain. 

_ Mischief prompting, she began: ‘I won- 
ler what chance I should have in your 
competition? First ve I couldn’t aspire 
0, but—there would be a sort of booby 
wrize—wouldn’t there, Mr. Seabury ?”’ 

| “on would be only one prize 2 


tat ( h!” 

| “And that would be the booby prize; 
e prize booby.” And he smiled his odd 
ile and laid his hand rather gracefully 

ver his heart. ‘‘You have won, Miss 

13 


She looked at him prepared to laugh, 
yut, curiously enough, there was less of the 
yooby about him as she saw him there than 
he had expected—a tall, clean-cut, at- 
ractive young fellow, with a well-shaped 
lead and nice ears—a man, not a boy, 
\fter all—-pleasant, amiably self-possessed, 
ind of her own sort, as far as breeding 
‘howed. 

Gone was the indescribably indefinite 
uggestion of too good looks, of latent self- 
tufficiency. He no longer struck her as 
dyeing pleased with himself, of being a shade 
—just a shade—too sure of himself. A 
thange, certainly; and to his advantage. 
Aindness, sympathy, recognition make 
mderful changes in some people. 

Pll tell you what I’d do if I were queen, 
nd”—she glanced at him—‘‘a matrimo- 
ial prize. . . . Shall 1?” 

“Why be both?’ he asked. 

“That rings hollow, Mr. Seabury, after 
your tribute to my voice! Suppose 
[ were queen. J’d hold a caucus, too. 
Please say you’d come.” 

_ “Oh, I am already there!” 

_ “That won't help you; it isn’t first come, 
irst served at my caucus! . . . So, suppose 
millions of suitors were all sitting around 
‘wisting their fingers in abashed but hope- 
‘ul silence.” 

| “Exaetly.”’ 

_ | Whatdo youthink I’d do, Mr. Seabury?” 
| “Run. I should.” 

_ “No; I should make them a speech—a 
long one—oh, dreadfully long and weari- 
some. I should talk and talk and talk, 
and repeat myself, and pile platitude on 
platitude, and maunder on and on and on. 
And about luncheon-time I should have a 
elicious repast served me, and I d continue 

Y Speech as I ate. And after that I’d 
ramble on and on and on until dinner-time. 
Ane I should dine magnificently up there 
on the dais, and, between courses, I’d con- 


tinue my speech ze : 


: “You'd choose the last man to go to 
sleep,” he said simply. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“How did you guess it!” she exclaimed, 
vexed. ‘‘I—it’s too bad for you to know 
everything, Mr. Seabury.’ 

_“T thought you were convinced that I 
didn’t know anything?” he said, looking 
upather. His voice was quiet—too quiet; 
his face grave, unsmiling, firm. 

“T? Mr. Seabury, I don’t understand 
you. 

He folded his hands and rested his chin 
on the knuckles. ‘‘But I understand you, 
Miss Gay. Tell me”’—the odd _ smile 
flickered and went out—‘“‘ Tell me, in whose 
house am I?” 

Sheer shame paralyzed her; wave on 
wave of it crimsoned her to the hair. She 
sat there in deathly silence; he coolly 
lighted another cigarette, dropped one 
elbow on his knee, propping his chin in his 
open palm. 

“Lm curious to know—if you don’t 
mind,” he added pleasantly. 

“Oh—h!” she breathed, covering her 
eyes suddenly with both hands. She 
pressed the lids for a moment steadily, 
then her hands fell to her lap, and she faced 
him, cheeks aflame. 

“T—J have no excuse,’”’ she stammered 
—“nothing to say for myself : 
except I did not understand what a—a 
common —dreadful—insulting thing I was 
doing 22 

He waited; then: “‘I am not angry, Miss 
Gay.” 

“N-not angry! Youare! You must be! 
It was too mean—too contemptible oe 

“Please don’t. Besides, I took posses- 
sion of your sleigh. Bailey did the business 
for me. I didn’t know he had left the Aus- 
tins, of course.” 

She looked up quickly; there was a dim- 
ness in her eyes, partly from earnestness: 
“T did not know you had made a mistake 
until you spoke of the Austins,’’ she said. 
“And then something whispered to me not 
to tell you—to let you go on—something 
possessed me to commit this folly -——’’ 

“Oh, no; J committed it. Besides, we 
were more than half-way here, were we 
not?” 

“Ye-yes.” 

“And there’s only one more train for 
Beverly, and I couldn’t possibly have made 
that, even if we had turned back!” 

““Y-es. Mr. Seabury, are you trying to 
defend me?”’ 

“You need no defense. You were in- 
volved through no fault of your own in a 
rather ridiculous situation. And you sim- 
ply, and like a philosopher, extracted what 
amusement there was in it.”’ 

“Mr. Seabury! You shall not be so—so 
generous. I have cut a wretchedly undig- 
nified figure 4: 

“You couldn’t!” 

“T could—I have—I’m doing it!”’ 

“You are doing something else, Miss 


? 


“Making it very, very hard for me to go.” 

“But you can’t go! You mustn’t! Do 
you think I’d let you go—now? Notif the 
Austins lived next door! I mean it, Mr. 
Seabury. I—I simply must make amends 
—all I can % 

““Amends? 

elie mELowey 

“By being here with me.” _ 

“Th-that is—is very sweet of you, Mr. 
Seabury, but I—but they—but you—Oh! 
I don’t know what I’m trying to say, except 
that I like you—they will like you—and 
everybody knows Lily Seabury. Please, 
please forgive 

“I’m going to telephone to Beverly. 
‘ Will you wait—here?” 

“Ye-yes. Wh-what are you going to 
telephone? You can’t go, you know. 
Please don’t try —will you?” 

“No,” he said, looking down at her. 

Things were happening swiftly —every- 
thing was happening in an instant—life, 
youth, time, all were whirling and spin- 
ning around her in bewildering rapidity ; 
and her pulses, too, leaping responsive, 
drummed cadence to her throbbing brain. 

She saw him mount the stairs and dis- 
appear—no doubt to his room, for there 
was a telephone there. Then, before she 
realized the lapse of time, he was back 
again, seating himself quietly beside her on 
the broad stair. 

“Shall I tell you what I am going to do?”’ 
he said after a silence through which the 
confused sense of rushing unreality had held 
her mute. 

“‘Wh-what are you going to do?” 

“Walk to Beverly.” 

“Mr. Seabury! You promised 

eDidme 


You have.” 


” 


EVENING POST 


“Youdid! Itissnowingterribly. . . .' 


It is miles and miles and the snow is already 
too deep. Besides, do you think I—we 
would let you walk /- But you shall not go— 
and there are horses enough, too! No, no, 
no! I—I wish you would let me try to 
make up something to you—if I—all that I 
can possibly make up.” 

“‘At the end of the hall above there’s a 
window,” he said slowly. ‘‘Prove to me 
that the snow is too deep.” 

“Prove it?” She sprang up, gathering 
her silken skirts and was on the landing 
above before he could rise. 

He found her, smiling, triumphant, be- 
side the big casement at the end of the 
hallway. 

“Now are you convinced?” she said. 
“Just look at the snowdrifts. Are you 
satisfied ?”’ 

“No,” he said quietly—too quietly by 
far. She looked-up at him, a quick protest 
framed on her red lips. Something—per- 
haps the odd glimmer in his eyes—com- 
mitted her to silence. From silence the 
stillness grew into tension; and again the 
rushing sense of unreality surged over them 
both, leaving their senses swimming. 

“There is only one thing in the world I 
care for now,” he said. 

“Ye-yes.”’ 

“And that is to have you think well of 
me.”” 

“T—T do.” 

= oe each day—think better of 
me.” 

“T—will—probably ——”’ 

“And in the end 4 

She neither stirred not turned her eyes. 

4 In the end—Listen to me.” 

“T am wi-willing to.” 

“Because it will be then as it isnow; asit 
was when even I didn’t know it—as it must 
be always, for me. Only one person in the 
world can ever matter to me—now. : 
There’s no escape from it for me.” 

““Do—do you wish to—escape?”’ 

“Cecil!’’ he said under his breath. 


“They’re dancing, below,” she said, 
Jeaning over the gallery, one soft white hand 
on the polished rail, the other abandoned to 
him—carelessly—as though she were quite 
unconscious where it lay. 

“They are dancing,”’ she repeated, turn- 
ing toward him—which brought them face 
to face, both her hands resting listlessly in 
his. 

A silence, then: 

“Do you know,”’ she said, ‘‘that this is a 
very serious matter?” 

“T know.” 

“And that it’s probably one of those 
dreadful, terrible and sudden strokes of 
Fate?” 

“‘T know.” 

“And that—that it serves me right?” 

He was smiling; and she smiled back at 
him, the starry beauty of her eyes dim- 
ming a trifle. 

“You say that you have chosen a 
‘Voice,’”’ she said; ‘‘and—do you think 
that you would be the last man to go to 
sleep?” 

“The very last.” 

“Then—I suppose 7 must make my 
choice. . Iwill some day. 
A er And, are you going to dance with 
me?” 

He raised her hands, joining them to- 
gether between his; and she watched him 
gravely, a tremor touching her lips. In 
silence their hands fell apart; he stepped 
nearer; she lifted her head a little—a very 
little—closing her lids; he bent and kissed 
her lips, very lightly. 

That was all; they opened their eyes 
upon one another, somewhat dazed. A 
bell, very far off, was sounding faintly 
through the falling snow—faintly, per- 
sistently, the first bell for Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Then she took the edges of her silken 
gown between thumb and forefinger, and 
slowly, very slowly, sank low with flushed 
cheeks, sweeping him an old-time curtsey. 

“YJ wish you a Merry Christmas,”’ she 
said. “And thank you for your 
wish. And you may take me 
down, now’’—rising to her slim and lovely 
height —‘‘and I think we had better dance 
as hard as we can and try to forget what our 
families are likely to think of what we’ve 
done. . Don’t you?” 

““Yes,’’ he said seriously, ‘‘I do.” 


And that’s what comes of running after 
trains, and talking to fat conductors, and 
wearing chinchilla furs, and flouting the 
Mystic Three! 
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of a second automobile, also his property, 
and containing a set of maids and valets, 
and also some live dogs sitting up, covered 
with glass eyes and wrappings like their 
owners, munificent Charley at once offered 
the dead dog and his mistress a place in it, 
and begged she would let it take her wher- 
ever she wished to go. Everybody ex- 
claimed copiously and condolingly over the 
unfortunate occurrence: What a fine ani- 
mal he was, to besure! What breed was he? 
Of course, he wasn’t used to automobiles! 
Was it quite certain that he was dead? 
Quel dommage! And Charley would be so 
happy to replace him. 

And how was Eliza La Heu bearing her- 
self amid these murmurously chattered 
infelicities? She was listening with com- 
posure to the murmurs of Hortense Rieppe, 
more felicitous, no doubt. Miss Rieppe, 
through her veil, was particularly devoting 
herself to Miss La Heu; I could not hear 
what she said, the little chorus of condo- 
lence and suggestion intercepted all save 
her tone, and that, indeed, coherently sus- 
tained its measured cadence through the 
texture of fragments uttered by Charley and 
the others. Eliza La Heu had now got her- 
self altogether in hand, and, saving her pale 
cheeks, no sign betrayed that the young 
girl’s feelings had been so recently too strong 
for her. To these strangers, ignorant of her 
usual manner, her present strong quietness 
may very well have been accepted as habit. 

‘“‘Thank you,” she replied to munificent 
Charley’s offer that she would use his 
second automobile. She managed to make 
her polite words cut like a scythe. “ 
should crowd it.” 

“But they shall get out and walk; it will 
be good for them,”’ said Charley, indicating 
the valets and maids, and possibly the dogs, 
too. 

Beverly Rodgers did much better than 
Charley. With a charming gesture and 
bow, he offered his own seat in the first 
automobile. ‘‘I am going to walk in any 
case,” he assured her. 

“‘One gentleman among them,” I heard 
John Mayrant mutter behind me. 

Miss La Heu declined, the chorus urged, 
but Beverly shook his head imperceptibly 
at Charley, and while the little exclama- 
tions—“‘Do come! So much more comfort- 
able! So nice to see more of you!”— 
dropped away, Miss La Heu had settled her 
problem quite simply for herself. A little 
eens of vehicles, townward bound, 

ad gathered on the bridge, waiting until 
the closing of the draw should allow them 
to continue upon their way. From these 
most of the occupants had descended, and 
were staring with avidity at us all; the 
great glass eyes and the great refulgent cars 
held them in timidity and fascination, and 
the poor lifeless white body of General, 
stretched beside the way, heightened the 
hypnotic mystery; one ortwo of the boldest 
had touched him, and found no outward 
injury upon him; and this had sent their 
eyes back to the automobile with increased 
awe. Eliza La Heu summoned one of the 
onlookers, an old negro; at some word she 
said to him he hurried back and returned, 
leading his horse and empty cart, and 
General was lifted into this. The girl took 
her seat beside the old driver. 

“No,” she said to John Mayrant; ‘‘cer- 
tainly not.” 

I wondered at the needless severity with 
which she declined his offer to accompany 
her and help her. 

He stood by the wheel of the cart, looking 
up at her, and protesting, and I joined him. 

“Thank you,” she returned, ‘‘I need no 
one. You will both oblige me by saying no 
more about it.”’ 

““John!”’. It was the slow, well-caleulated 
utterance of Hortense Rieppe. 

John turned. 

The draw had swung to, the mast and 
sail of the vessel were separating away from 
the bridge with a stealthy motion, men with 
iron bars were at work fastening the draw 
secure, and horses’ hoofs knocked nery- 
ously upon the wooden flooring as the inter- 
nal churning of the automobiles burst upon 
their innocent ears. 

“John, if Mr. Rodgers is really not going 
with us ——” 

Thus Hortense; and at that Miss La 
Heu: : 

“Why do you keep them waiting?” 

He looked up at her on her high seat by 
the extremely dilapidated negro, and then 
he walked forward and took his place beside 
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his veiled fiancée, among the glass eyes. A 
hiss of sharp noise spurted from the auto- 
mobiles, horses danced, and then, smoothly, 
the two huge engines were gone with their 
eargo of large, distorted shapes, leaving 
behind them—quite as our + eippeie: epoch 
will leave behind it—a trail of power, of 
ingenuity, of ruthlessness, and a bad smell. 

“*Hold hard, old boy!”’ chuckled Beverly, 
to whom I communicated this acidulated 
sentiment. ‘‘How do you know the stink 
of one generation does not become the per- 
fume of the next?” Beverly. when he 
troubled to put a thing at all (which was 
seldom—for he kept his quite good brains 
well-nigh perpetually turned out to grass) 
always putit well, and with a bracing vocab- 
ulary. ‘‘Hullo!” he now exclaimed, and 
walked out into the middle of the roadway, 
where he picked up a parasol. ‘“‘ Kitty will 
be in a jolly old stew. None of its ex- 
pensive bones broken, however.” And 
then he hailed me by a name of our youth: 
‘‘What are you doing down here, you old 
sourbelly ?” 

‘“Watching you sun yourself on the gross 
cushions of the yellow rich.” 

“‘Oh, shucks, old man, they’re not so 
yellow!” 

“Charley strikes me as yellower than his 
own gold!” 

“‘Charley’s not a bad little sort. Of 
course, he needs coaching a bit here and 
there—just now, for instance, when he 
didn’t see that that girl wouldn’t think of 
riding in the machine that had just killed 
her dog. By Jove, give that girl a year in 
civilization and she’d do! Who was the 
young fire-eater?”’ 

“‘Fire-eater! He’s a lot more decent 
than you or I.” 

“But that’s saying so little, dear boy!” 

“Seriously, Beverly.”’ 

“Oh, hang it with your seriously! Well, 
then, seriously, melodrama was the correct 
ticket and all that in 1840, but we’ve out- 
grown it; it’s devilish démodé to chuck 
things in people’s faces.” 

“Ym not sorry John Mayrant did it!” 
I brought out his name with due emphasis. 

“All the same,” Beverly was beginning, 


when: the automobile returned rapidly ‘ 


upon us, and, guessing the cause of this, 
he waved the parasol. Charley descended 
to get it—an unnecessary act, prompted, 
I suppose, by the sudden relief of finding 
that it was not lost. 

He made his thanks marked. “It is 
my sister’s,’’ he concluded, to me, by way 
of explanation, in his slightly foreign accent. 
“Tt is not much, but it has stones and things 
in the handle.” 

We were favored with a bow from the 
veiled Hortense, shrill thanks from ‘‘Kitty”’ ; 
and the car, turning, again left us in a mo- 
ment. 

“You've got a Frenchman along,” I 
said. 

“Tittle Gazza,”’ Beverly returned. 
“Ttalian; though from his morals you'd 
never guess he wasn’t Parisian. Great 
people in Rome. Hereditary right to do 
something in the presence of the Pope—or 
not to do it, lforget which. Nota bit of a 
bad little sort, Gazza. He has just sold a 
lot of old furniture— Renaissance—Lorenzo 
da Borgia—that sort of jolly old truck—to 
Bohm, you know.” 

“‘T didn’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, old boy. Harry Bohm, 
of Bohm & Cohn. Everbody knows Bohm, 
and we'll all be knowing Cohn by next year. 
Gazza has sold him a lot of furniture, too. 
Bohm’s from Pittsfield, or South Lee, or 
East Canaan, or West Stockbridge, or some 
of those other back-country cider presses 
that squirt some of the hardest propositions 
into Wall Street. He’s just back from buy- 
ing a railroad, and four or five mines in 
Mexico. Bohm represents Christianity in 
the firm. At Newport they call him the 
military attaché to Jerusalem. He’s the 
big chap that sat behind me in the car. 
He’ll marry Kitty as soon as she can get her 
divorce. Bohm’s a jolly old sort—and I 
tell you, you old sourbelly, you’re letting 
this Southern moss grow over you a bit. 
Hey? What? ‘Yellow rich’ isn’t half bad, 
and I'll say it myself, and pretend it’s 
mine; but hang it, old man, their children 
won't be worse than lemon-colored, and the 
grandchildren will be white!” 

“Just in time,” I exclaimed, ‘‘to take a 
back seat with their evaporated fortunes!’ 

Beverly chuckled. ‘Well, if they do 
evaporate, there will be new ones. Now 


don’t walk along making Mayflower eyes at 
me. I’m no Puritan, and my people have 
had a front seat, which I’m holding on to, 
you know. And by Jove, old man, I tell 
you, if you wish to hold on you can’t be 
drawing lines! If you don’t want to see 
yourself jolly well replaced you must fall in 
with the replacers. Our blooming old 
Republic is merely the quickest process of 
endless replacing yet discovered, and you 
takemy tip, and backthereplacers! That’s 
where Miss Rieppe, for all her Kings Port 
traditions, shows sense.” 

I turned square on him. ‘‘Then she has 
broken it?” 

“Broken what?” 

“Her engagement to John Mayrant. 
You mean to say that you didn’t ——” 

“See here, old man. Seriously. The 
fire-eater?”’ 

I was so very much bewildered that I 
merely stared at Beverly Rodgers. Of 
course, I rhight have known that Miss 
Rieppe would not feel the need of announc- 
ing to her rich Northern friends an engage- 
ment which she had fallen into the habit of 
postponing. 

But Beverly had a better right to be taken 
aback. ‘“‘I suppose you must have some 
reason for your remark,” he said. 

““You don’t mean that you’re engaged to 
her?” I shot out. 

“‘Me? With my poor little fifteen thou- 
sand a year? Consider, dear boy! Oh, no, 
we're merely playing at it, she and]. She’s 
a good player. But Charley ss 

““Heis?”’ I shouted. 

“T don’t know, old man, and I don’t 
think he knows—yet.”’ 

“Beverly,” said I, “let me tell you.” 
And I told him. 

After he had got himself adjusted to the 
novelty of it he began to take it with a series 
of thoughtful chuckles. 

Into these I dropped with: ‘‘Where’s 
her father, anyhow?” I began to feel, fan- 
tastically, that she mightn’t have a father. 

“He stopped in Savannah,” Beverly 
answered. ‘‘ He’s coming over by the train. 
Kitty—Charley’s sister, Mrs. Bleecker— 
did the chaperoning for us.”’ 

“Very expertly, I should guess,’’ I said. 

“Perfectly; invisibly,” said Beverly. 
And he returned to his thoughts and his 
chuckles. 

“‘ After all, it’s simple,”’ he presently re- 
marked. 

, |) aces * that depend on what she’s here 
orn 

“Oh, to break it!” 

‘Why come for that?” 7 

He took another turn among his cogita- 
tions. I took a number of turns among my 
own, but it was merely walking round and 
round in a circle. 

‘‘When will she announce it, then?” he 
demanded. 

“Ah!” J murmured. ‘‘ You said she was 
a good player.” 

“But a fire-eater!’’ he resumed. ‘‘For 
. Oh, hang it! She’ll let him go!” 

“Then why hasn’t she?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Well, of course her game 
could be spoiled by i 

His speech died away into more cogita- 
tion, and I had to ask him what he meant. 

“By love getting into it somewhere.” 

We walked on through Worship Street, 
which we had reached some while since, and 
the chief features of which I mechanically 
pointed out to him. 

“Jolly old church, that,” said Beverly. 
“Well, I'll not announce it!” he gallantly 
murmured. 

“My dear man,”’ I said, ‘‘ Kings Port will 
do all the announcing for you to-morrow.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Fiery Diamond 


T HAS been said, with strict correctness, 
that a diamond loses fifty per cent. of 
its value during the first twenty-four hours 
after one buys it; from that time on its 
worth in the market does not diminish. 
It is a voleanic product; and this is why 
we have not been able to manufacture 
such gems artificially. But we know that 
the crystals are evolved from a mixture of 
iron and carbon, fused at enormous heat, 
and it may be that by utilizing such power 
as the cataract of Niagara offers we shall at 
length succeed in solving this extremely 
interesting problem. 
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romises in order to get signatures. The 
innesota Indians would not sign the 
eaty. We had to go to the Chippewas of 
isconsin, and get signatures of Indians 
ho had never seen the land in question. 
“Back of the Rice treaty was what was 
cpownasthe Nelson Actof 1889. Itauthor- 
ed the sale, for the benefit of the Indians, 
of the pine lands on the twelve Minnesota 
reservations, at public auction, at prices 
which should net not less than three dollars 
per thousand for the pine. The Govern- 
ad was to send out its own estimators. 
i need hardly say to you that before the 
Government estimators arrived on the 
grounds my clients had had their cruisers 
‘on every quarter-section of the tracts con- 
cerned. The estimators in very many 
cases stayed at the railroad towns and took 
the estimates of our own men, which were 
‘properly given, you may be sure! J may 
‘say, as indicating a good stroke of business 
onthe part of these gentlemen of Minnesota, 
‘that, although the Government set the 
price at not less than three dollars per 
ieecend, and made the market an open 
‘auction, the great bulk of this reservation 
pine so thrown open was secured at the low 
sum of ninety cents per thousand feet. I 
have no doubt that much of it was sold 
for forty, fifty or pobae seventy-five dol- 
lars per thousand in manufactured form. 
‘The auction? Each concern had its own 
district where it was operating. As I have 
said, the plan worked perfectly. Thus, one 
‘concern secured for $198,000 just $1,300,- 
000 worth of pine.” 


The Easy Road to Riches 


‘The paralytic sighed. He began to see how 
‘some men got reputations as captains of 
industry with no great mental exertion. 
_ “There is no watch-making about this,” 
said the paralytic. ‘‘If I could steal pine 
at ninety cents a thousand and sell it at 
fifty dollars a thousand, I believe I could 
get rich myself. Was that all?” 
' “Tt’s a crude outline of the case,” re- 
Pe the lawyer; “but it was found that 
e delay in estimating the pine, and other 
Government red tape, would keep the lum- 
bermen out of the pine for too long a time. 
So the ‘dead and down’ timber act was 
passed. This permitted these Minnesota 
gentlemen to go at once upon these reserva- 
tions and log off any fallen or burned trees. 
There was some undue public outcry made 
over the fact, when it was discovered, that 
‘the lumbermen were using a lamp—just a 
small Jard-oil torch, you know, such as you 
see in campaign parades—to smoke the 
butts of some of the trees they cut. This 
would enable them to prove legally, if need 
be, thatthe trees had been‘burned.’ These 
expedients are sometimes necessary in the 
commercial progress of the day. Yes, I 
remember that the Chippewas did protest 
\—I believe they fired upon the militia 
sent to quiet them in 1898—but they were 
subsequently properly punished for their 
insubordination.” 
The paralytic was leaning back in his 
chair. “Are you ill?” asked the lawyer. 
“Tm not feeling very well,” replied the 
other. “What a steal!” 
_ “Tbeg pardon?” said the lawyer. 
“IT was just wondering where in the wide, 
wide world I could get a piece of pine land 
for my children before I die,” the paralytic 
hastened to say. 
“Barring an ability to get on the inside 
‘with some of these gentlemen who have 
access to the Indian reservations,”’ replied 
| the lawyer, “‘you will be obliged to go out 
to the westward in search of any pine. 
There is a considerable body of white pine 
in Idaho, of quality good enough for manu- 
facture into sash, doors, etc. There is a 
little pine in the Sacramento Mountains of 
New Mexico. Oregon has some tracts of 
remaining, and California still pro- 
uces considerable sugar pine, which is 
more like our old white pine except that it 
has rather coarse black streaks in the grain. 
ere is some fir in Washington and some 
pine, especially in the western part; yellow 
oo like our old white pine. 
derable cedar also is marketed in 
Was. on. There is some pine in Ari- 
zona, of rather coarse quality. Texas has 
Some loblolly and long-leaf pine, and so has 
soulsiana, as perhaps you know, and the 
Appalachians ae .s parts a the South 
lave some good yellow pine. Contrary to 
| the usual bebef, ska Pea very little actual 
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pine of marketable quality—I may say 
none north of the Salmon Island. ‘There 
are spruce and hemlock there, the latter 
often thought to be pine, but really of little 
market value. Victoria Island has a large 
tract of good pine as yet untouched, and 
there is considerable soft wood, such as fir, 
in British Columbia on the Northwest coast. 
But, my dear sir, if you really want to know 
where there is pine—as much pine as we 
ever had in America—you should go to 
Siberia. That is the next great pine coun- 
try. Really, sir, I should counsel you to 
go to Siberia if you want some pine for your 
children.” 

“But that is not in America at all,” sighed 
the paralytic. 

_ “No,” said the lawyer, ‘‘it isnot in Amer- 
ica. But you do not require impossibilities, 
do you?” 

The astonishing thing about the thieving, 
rapacious lumber industry in America is, 
first, that it has been so colossal, and sec- 
ond, that it has been so secret. Sometimes 
it has meant an unspeakable political cor- 
ruption as well as an unbridled commercial 
dishonesty; and back of all that has been 
the unbelievable American ignorance and 
indifference. Even to-day, the people of 
the West, the very ones most to be benefited, 
openly rebel and want the forest reserva- 
tions thrown open. They want to pillage 
and burn as of old. They want to set out 
their camp-fires as they please and leave 
them to ravage wherever the wind listeth. 
They want to fill the press dispatches with 
news like that which two years ago reported 
destructive forest fires raging during the 
same week in Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Who knows 
how much those fires cost? Certainly, 
they went to swell the total of an incredible 
destruction—half as much destroyed, per- 
haps quite as much destroyed, in standing 
timber as was ever marketed! 

This enormous industrial waste presents 
a twofold aspect. Its methods cover not 
only ignorance and recklessness, but also 
crime. Not only have the individual citi- 
zens of America been defrauded of their 
fair chance in the matter of our national re- 
sources, but the Government itself has been 
defrauded. Under the Timber and Stone 
Act—a law most prolific in fraudulent spec- 
ulation—the Government got two dollars 
and a half per acre. There is no telling 
what the lumbermen got. The home- 
steader who sold to them perhaps realized 
five dollars per acre for his ‘‘claim.” By 
the end of another year there will be no 
unreserved pine lands open to “‘settlement”’ 
underthisact. Theactualstumpage value 
on this land, not counting the value of the 
land itself, amounts to $15.06 per acre, 
taking the run of the land, timbered or not. 
The Government ought to have received 
$70,000,000 under this act alone for land 
and timber, and any Government but this 
would have done so. This statement is 
more easily understandable if we say that 
the National Government for a long time 
lost about $70,000 a day through bad 
merchandizing. Out of $50,000,000 worth 
of pine land in Minnesota alone Uncle 
Sam has realized about $7,000,000. For 
the pine which was wasted there he got 
nothing, of course. 


A Gloomy Outlook 


Now, what is Uncle Sam’s prospect for 
the future? Take the question of rail- 
road ties alone and we may get some 
idea of the problem. There are 3000 rail- 
road ties to the mile, or in the mileage of 
America 858,786,000. The best ties are 
oak, but an oak tie lasts only ten years. A 
pine tie lasts only four years unless treated 
with creosote compounds. Each year ten 
per cent. of the railroad ties of the country 
must be renewed, which is to say, 90,000,000 
ties must be produced each year at a cost of 
fifty-five cents per tie to-day if the material 
be oak. Railroad men say that metal ties 
cannot be used, that wood is needed for 
elasticity. Figure what this means as a 
demand when applied to forests where 
ravage and ruin and not careful reaping are 
the only known methods. Add to this the 
demand in ship-building, house-building, 
mine-building, and the thousand and one 
uses for wood in this country, and then 
figure for yourself how long it will be before 
we need to go to Siberia. It is no wonder 
that a man in Michigan, who this fall 
discovered a raft of white oak which had 
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sunk from a tow in his grandfather’s lum- 
bering operations in Canada, rejoiced when 
he located the raft beneath the waters of a 
Canadian lake. The increased value of 
the lumber meant a fortune to him. No 
savings-bank could have paid such com- 
pound interest as did this watery one. 

A great many of our captains in the lum- 
bering industry, safely reclining in the 
United States Senate orelsewhere, can afford 
tosmile atthe pertinent American questions: 
Where did they get it? and How did they 
getit? Theravaged forests from Vermont 
to the Pacific Ocean show where they got it. 
How they got it was a matter of indifference 
in the early days and indeed is to-day, as 
the story of the Indian reservations shows. 
A lumbering authority of Chicago who had 
much experience in Michigan in the earlier 
days states that all the pine in that wonder- 
fully prolific district was bought on esti- 
mates of 5000 feet per acre. ‘‘ Yet,” he 
says, ‘‘I have cut forty, sixty and even 
seventy thousand feet of white pine from 
a single acre.’’ This pine land was bought 
at.$1.50 to $2.50 per acre—picked up from 
homesteaders or otherwise, and for the 
most part just taken. There never was a 
time in the history of the lumbering opera- 
tions of the West when forty acres did not 
mean two hundred or perhaps four hundred 
acres. A man bought a section of land and 
he stripped two sections. When you stop 
to think that he paid little or nothing, on an 
estimate of less than one-tenth of the actual 

ine, and then stole as much as he paid for, 
F think you will see that it took no great 
amount of skill to get rich. 

“*T had one friend who paid $2.50 an acre 
for a tract of land and he cleared up 
$18,000 profit on his operations. He 
thought that was all, but five years later 
a man came along and offered him $5000 
for his land. This man finally bought it 
at $12,000 and he made $20,000 profit out 
of it. Still another buyer reaped the land 
once more and cleaned up $9000. If there 
were some hardwood in this tract, as is 
sometimes the case, there would be another 
profit fully as great as the second or third 
one. I have known a tract of hardwood in 
Southern Michigan of one hundred thou- 
sand acres in extent which sold within the 
year at twelve dollars an acre straight 
through. Of course the first lumbermen 
would not have bothered to cut it at all, but 


now they are cutting little hardwood trees . 


all over the West. Nowadays there is no 
known wood which will saw into a board 
which is not used and which is not going 
to be used still more. It is the waste of 
lumber as much as the use of it which has 
brought about this state of affairs.” 


Nothing But the Best 


As to the manner in which the greatest 
waste occurred, the statement of an active 
lumber merchant of Saginaw, Michigan, is 
comprehensive. ‘‘My recollection goes 
back,” he says, ‘‘to the time when the 
Saginaw Valley was using only Cass River 
cork pine. Only the choicest trees were 
cut, and the most tremendous waste of 
white pine occurred, I think, in this Cass 
River section. It was the finest white pine 
that ever grew. It was not unusual at all 
for a sixteen-foot log to have its thousand 
feet of lumber after the same was manu- 
factured by the coarsest kind of sawing and 
wasteful methods. Monster logs contain- 
ing three times this amount were by no 
means unusual, and rafts of a million feet, 
where the logs ran two or three or four to 
the thousand, was the general character of 
this lumber. Wider, softer and cleaner 
white pine never grew, and it was far su- 
perior to anything we have had in the past 
twenty years. Along in the sixties the best 
of this sold at sixteen dollars per thousand 
as against about eighty dollars for what is 
the best to-day. The common lumber con- 
taining all the picking brought about eight 
dollars then. Such stock to-day would 
bring at least forty dollars. 

“Now, aside from selecting the trees and 
then selecting the best logs out of a tree, 
doing nothing with the butts, the difference 
between lumbering then and now is this: 
nowadays the tree is cut close to the ground; 
then a stump four or five feet long was left 
and wasted. Now everything is used, 
away up into the branches; then the first 
cut was generally long-butted. That 
meant that if any defect, such as shake or 
rot, showed in a butt, a piece eight, ten or 
twelve feet long was cut off and left to rot 
in the woods. This really was the best of 
the timber, only there was more waste in it 
and consequently it did not pay to put 
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expense onit to get it out of the woods. In 
later years these long butts were cleaned 
up, where not burned by forest fires, and 
made into shingles. As soon as the limbs 
were reached, or the log looked at all knotty, 
it was left to be burned by forest fires. To- 
day the lumberman uses as high as a squir- 
rel can climb. After the big trees were 
taken out, fire devastated the entire section, 
and young trees that to-day would be 
worth a fortune were destroyed by forest 
fires, and the tops and rubbish left from 
logging were ready fuel for fires. 

““The logs were floated down the river by 
the current and taken to the old-fashioned 
sawmill. This was even as late as 1870, or 
possibly later. The muley-saw, a single- 
blade upright, was used for the largest logs. 
The saw kerf was three-eighths of an inch. 
Thus for every one-inch board made, three- 
eighths of an inch was wasted in sawdust. 
The circular saw used from one-quarter to 
five-sixths of an inch sawdust. To-day 
this same work is done by the bandsaw, 
taking out not over one-eighth of an inch, 
and by the band-re-saw, taking out one- 
sixteenth of an inch saw kerf.” 


Up Go the Prices 


“Twice as much used to be wasted in slabs 
as now. The shorts and mill culls fre- 
quently were of so little value on the Sagi- 
naw River that they were used for fuel for 
evaporating salt. Mill culls that I have 
often seen sold at $2.50 per thousand would 
bring seventeen or eighteen dollars to-day. 

“Worms destroy a log soon after it 
reaches the ground, and this is especially 
true in hardwood, although, of course, the 
borers ruin millions of dollars’ worth of pine. 
A slashed-off piece of woodland not only 
feeds but creates worms, and this cause of 
destruction is increasing. You cansee why, 
in view of all this waste, the price of lumber 
has gone up so steadily. The advance in 
the cost of lumber, especially white pine, 
has been about fifty per cent. in the last five 
years.” 

Riding across one of the burned districts 
of the West an old-time lumberman looked 
meditatively at the landscape now covered 
with little pines, sprouted since the last 
burning, and by that time some three feet 
in height. ‘We talk about money going 
down to three per cent.,’’ said he; “‘I be- 
lieve any of us could make three per cent. 
by buying this land just as it is and leaving 
it alone.” 

His friends laughed at him. ‘‘ What 
good would that do you?” asked one. 
“How could you keep out the fires? Be- 
sides, you’d be dead and gone.” This 
seemed to settle the matter. 

I have seen an old skin-hunter’s eyes 
shine as he pointed out a bunch of black 
Galloway cattle a mile away on the plains. 
“Don’t they look like the buffalo?’’ he said. 
I have seen a man hold a Michigan grayling 
in his hands and babble overit. ‘‘Weused 
to get wagon-loads of them here ten years 
ago,” he said. To-day the fish is extinct. 
I have seen men excitedly argue over the 
report that a live passenger pigeon had been 
seen in the West—where twenty years ago 
they swarmed in millions. I have seen a 
man, an old lumberman at that, actually 
salute a little grove of real white pine through 
which we chanced to pass. ‘Ah! ola fel- 
lows!”’ he said at length, after he had looked 
and listened for some time in silence. The 
pines whispered to him in answer. ‘‘Ave/ 
Imperator!” they said. ‘‘ Mortturi—mori- 
turd.” 


New Christmas Toys 


see newest style of toy locomotive is to 
all intents and purposes just like a real 
one. It hasasteel boiler; an alcohol lamp 
is fitted cleverly into the lower part of it to 
furnish power, and the requisite water is 
putin from above. There is a safety-valve, 
and also an ingenious little contrivance to 
show how high the water is in the boiler. 

Another novel toy for this Christmas is a 
whole orchestra of little people five inches 
high, who, a dozen in number, scrape fiddles, 
blow horns and beat drums when the 
machinery is wound up. A leader, with 
baton in hand, conducts the band. 

Instead of the old-fashioned game of the 
racing-horses, which go around in concen- 
trie circles, motor-cars in miniature are 
adapted to a similar contrivance. Bowling 
sets are made to represent various animals, 
which take the place of ordinary ninepins; 
or they are Aas dolls, carved out of 
wood; or else Santa Claus and a company 
of snow-men. 
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The Editors’ Plans 


For the Early Numbers of | 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST | 


Edwin Lefevre’s New Novel 


For many years it has been acknowledged that no other writer on finance pure and J} | 
simple possessed Mr. Lefévre’s technical knowledge and intellectual grip of the money | 
market. It remained only for him to show that what he had done in articles and short ]} | 
stories he could do again in dealing with a vital, living subject, a real drama of the 
Street. His novel more than fulfills the promise of his short stories. 


Robert W. Chambers’ New Stories 


No living writer can make the sudden love affair quite so convincing as Robert W. | 
Chambers. Nor was Mr. Chambers ever in better mood than when he invented for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post that Sherlock Holmes of love, the head of Keen & Co., 
Tracers of Lost Persons. Here is a detective who puts his powers to some real use— 
not to the detection of miserable criminals, but to the running down of the heart’s desire, 


Owen Wister’s Stories of the Far West 


Owen Wister’s ability to create character made him famous in The Virginian, In 
Lady Baltimore his growth in the art of writing has placed him among the first of mod- J 
ern novelists. What the now thoroughly developed artist can do upon returning to the - 
Rockies becomes, naturally, one of the literary questions of to-day. The answer will 
be given in six short stories to be published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s New Series 


In the best sense of that word, geniality is the keynote of all F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
best work. And it is his best work which he has put into the new series of stories 
which he has written for Post readers. The narrative smiles—and glows. Its humor 
is always kindly; even its satire is tolerant, and a more satisfactory sum total it would 
be difficult to imagine. 


Six Little Talks About Six Great Men 


By the Author of Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


E. Nesbit’s New Serial | 


E. Nesbit was never in happier vein than 
in The Incomplete Amorist, a brilliant 
and powerful love story of Artist Life in | 
Paris, which will be one of the serial 
features that Post readers will enjoy 
during the early months of the new year 

The glamour of student life in th 
Quarter, work in the art schools and th 
thousand new scenes into which the greet 
little English heroine is plunged, all are | 
portrayed by the author most enter | 
tainingly. : yy 


Stories and Articles 
by David 
Graham Phillips 


A series of popular economic studies 
and some fiction, from one who has as’ J 
large a popular following as any Ameri- 
can author, will soon appear. : 


The Cry of the Children 


With the publication of The Woman Who Toils, Mrs. John Van Vorst became at 
once a figure of prominence. Now Mrs. Van Vorst has been investigating for this 
magazine the question of child-labor. Her brief is for the children: they plead their 
own case in her narrative. 


The Quest of Old Furniture 


Old furniture may be the boast of people without ancestors when once the gentle art 
of acquiring it is learned. The trail leads to curious out-of-the-way places, and proves 
that there is more satisfaction in the chase than in the achievement. At least that is 
what the editors thought when they read the manuscript of Elizabeth and Robert 
Shackleton. Readers of this series (which will appear in our early numbers) will not | 
merely learn to distinguish the real from the spurious in the matter of old furniture, 
old china and brasses, but they will be convinced, by the charming persuasiveness of — 
these papers, that of all the forms of recreation none is so satisfying as the pursuit of 


antiques. 
Behind the Veil of Isis 


Here is another novelette—and yet not just ‘‘another novelette”’ either, because itis 
different. Humor and mystery are both good things, but they arerarelycombinedasin | 
this story. Nor do they complete the list of its elements. There is adventure, then 
suspense and then climax—a climax which is precisely not the one expected. It will 
not do to betray the secret; so it is enough here to say that Behind the Veil of Isis is a 
tale of Old Egypt and little old New York. 7 


Stories by Henry 
Wallace Phillips 


Few of the younger writers are so 
much in demand as Henry Wallace 
Phillips. Post readers, familiar with his 
Scraggs—that humorous Mormon who 
tells his own stories—will understand 
why. A more delightful character, with 
a more delightful vernacular, is hard to 
imagine. But such a one Mr. Phillips 
has imagined, and that one, as well as 
the only original Scraggs, is to appear in 
several short stories in this magazine 
during the coming year. 


The Man Who Thinks 
for Himself in Politics 
This is the title of a significant series of 


articles which will begin with a paper by 
Brand Whitlock, Mayor-elect of Toledo. 
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revolutionary usurpers. But never until - the: 

twentieth century have they been anonymous. 
The peculiarity of the present malady which threatens 
the disruption of the Russian Empire is that the Revolu- 
tionists are men whose names are unknown. The Revo- 
lution in Russia, like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan in 
Lalla Rookh, hides its features behind a veil removed 
neither by night nor by day. We hear darkly of Social 
Democrats, of Social Revolutionaries, of the ‘‘War De- 
partment,”’ of the Peasants’ Union, of Strike Committees, 
of Councils of Workmen’s delegates, but in none of these 
organizations does authority concentrate sufficiently into 
a single hand for any individual to be so much as named. 
Probably if any one were named to-day he would dis- 
appear to-morrow. For the Revolution now, as in the 
olden time, has a saturnine appetite for its own children. 
But whatever may be the cause, the anonymity of the 
Revolution is one of the elements of its terrorism. Who 
is this impalpable foe, all pervading as the fog, against 
which emperors and dictators contend in vain? No one 
knows. The leader of to-day is but like a foam bubble 
‘on the crest of a wave. The bubble bursts, but the 
momentum of the wave is unimpaired. 

From one point of view this anonymity, this intangi- 
bility of the Revolution, is an advantage. It at least 
eliminates one element of error into which rulers in- 
variably fall. Whenever any leader arises who becomes 
conspicuous in organizing disaffection, Authority always 
mistakes effect for cause and declares that if only the 
leader were got rid of discontent would disappear. So, 
in the days when Russia was devastated by revolution, 
the trouble was always attributed, now to the false 
Dimitri, then to Stenka Razin, andstill later to Pugatchef. 
To few was it given to realize as did General Bibikoff, 
who said: ‘‘Pugatchef is only a bugbear worked by the 
; Cossacks. It is not Pugatchef who is important, but the 
eral discontent.’”’ There is no Pugatchef to-day. General Discontent is the only 
nander-in-chief of the Revolution. But his name is Legion. 

Russia from the dawn of her history has been the happy hunting-ground of all kinds of 
dventurers. Lying midway between Europe and Asia, she has been plundered to the 
e alternately by each Continent. Her history begins with the despairing appeal of 
er harried and helpless Russians of the Northwest to the Varangians of Rurik: ‘Our 
itry is large; we have everything in abundance, but we lack order and justice. Come 
€ possession of it and govern us.’’ Seven centuries pass, and again, the Slavonian 
rehy having broken loose, the boyards appeal to the foreigner this time—to Poland— 
| the same despairing cry: ‘‘Our country is large, but we have no justice. Come and 
nus.” To-day we are witnessing the same phenomenon. The Slavonian anarchy 

more abroad in the land. And although there is no appeal by tangible, visible, 
ible leaders to a foreign sovereign, there is raised the same old wail: ‘‘Our country is 

but we have no justice,” and this time the vast, multitudinous, anonymous, myriad- 
ed revolutionary movement cries to ‘‘ Universal Suffrage’’ to come over and deliver 
n. Always salvation is sought from without. Yet Russians are convinced that 
r are the people who have nothing to learn from the decaying nations of the West. 


Reece has always been subject to the plague of 


The Changeless Elements of Terrorism and Wiolence 


tendency of the Russian social organism to go to pieces is the historical justifica- 
ion for the Autocracy. Anarchy below begets Despotism as its corrective. The two 
duce as their natural progeny the present state of things in Russia. Despotism has 
tomed Russians to bow submissively before Authority. Anarchy, always indige- 
n the Slavonian land, makes this very submissiveness its most potent weapon against 
focracy. But it has always been so in Russia. As Victor Berard says in his Russia 
rism: ‘‘ During the whole of the eighteenth century, as in the sixteenth and in the 
teenth, and for that matter in the nineteenth and the twentieth —in the year 1905— 

ite enough for a gilded coat or a uniform to show the peasants a paper authorizing 
lassacre of the nobles and the pillaging of their estates, for an impostor, in a single 
find a numerous following.” 

st and most famous of these impostors was the false Dimitri,who declared himself 
of Ivan the Terrible, a kind of Russian Perkin Warbeck, and who, at the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century, headed a rising which, with 
Polish aid, seated him for a brief period on the throne of 
Muscovy. The second was the revolt of Stenka Razin, a 
freebooter who, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, raised an army of 200,000 men and founded a 
bandit empire that stretched from Nijni Novgorod to 
Astrakhan: “I come to fight the boyards and the rich. 
I am the friend of all the poor, the friend of the people. 
You fight for those traitors the boyards, but I and my 
Cossacks are fighting for our Lord the Czar.” Stenka 
Razin, multiplied a hundredfold, is alive again to-day. 
He says ‘‘bureaucracy”’ instead of ‘‘boyards,’’ but 
otherwise his phraseology is unaltered. 

The third and the best known of the revolutionary 
usurpers of Russia was Pugatchef, a Cossack of the Don, 
who, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, de- 
clared himself to be the Czar Peter III, and raised an 
insurrection on the Volga which was accompanied by all 
the horrors of a servile war. The peasants rose at his 
bidding and burned and pillaged and slew just as they 
are doing to-day. At last Bibikoff defeated him, and a 
Scotch soldier of fortune ultimately succeeded in captur- 
ing him at Simbirsk. The false Peter III was clapped into 
an iron cage and carted like some captive wild beast to 
Moscow. There—like the false Dimitri who was mur- 
dered, and like Stenka Razin who was executed — Pug- 
atchef met a violent death at the hands of the executioner. 

Since then there have been few revolutionary usurpers. 
But to-day Russia is full of them. They usurp authority 
not in the name of any false Dimitri or Peter, but in the 
name of the Revolution. They justify their usurpation 
by glozing pleas of liberty and independence, but they 
use unhesitatingly the methods as well as the phrases of 
Stenka Razin. They do not fling generals and bishops 
from the topsof their castles and steeples; they blowthem 
to pieces with dynamite or shoot them with revolvers. 

The details vary, the essential elements of terrorism 
and violence never change. And to-day, as in the previous centuries, success of the 
revolutionary usurper is possible only because of the widespread misery and discontent 
of the masses of the people. 


Blind Obedience the Foundation on which the Revolution Rests 


eee is no pretense about the matter. The Revolution is the product of social 
discontent and political disaffection. But it is nurtured by lies and triumphs by 
terrorism. There has been a great deal said concerning the pacificmethods of the Russian 
revolutionist: ‘‘ Look how wonderful it is, the conquest of the people, gained by means of 
passive resistance! Revolution by voluntary starvation!’’ And there is, of course, a 
good deal of truth in it. But revolutions have their secret methods like monarchies, and 
when you come to look closely into the astonishing unanimity of the pacific strike, you 
promptly discover that there would be no unanimity if there were no terrorism. 

The Revolution is prompt to assail Authority by its own weapons. The Terrorism from 
above is combated by Terrorism from below. The Government shoots mutinous soldiers 
who refuse to execute sentences of court martial. The Revolution kills and burns and 
pillages to enforce obedience to its commands. The unanimity of the railway strike was 
obtained, Prince Hilkoff assured me, by the simple process of sending a gang of rowdies, 
primed with vodka and paid at so much a head, into the machine-shops and railway 
stations with orders to stop work on menace of bad treatment. The unanimity of the 
St. Petersburg strike was obtained by the threat to smash the windows of shops that 
refused to close, and to burn down factories whose workmen persisted in remaining at 
work. Of course, unless there was a widespread sympathy with-the movement. these 
terrorist tactics would have been useless. But it is only honest to admit that, without 
the terrorism, the strike would have been a failure. Terrorism is the disciplinary 
method of the Revolution, and it is applied unhesitatingly. 

The audacity, the nerve—I think that when I was in Chicago they called it the ‘“‘gall”’ 
—of these revolutionary usurpers almost passes belief. Nothing but the helpless readiness 
of Russians to submit to Authority can explain the promptitude with which the orders of 
the Revolutionists are obeyed. Into the office of the Novoe Vremya, the leading daily 
newspaper in Russia, in the Nevski Prospect, one fine afternoon when the strike was 
brewing, there walked three strangers, who ordered the office to be closed at once. 


‘‘And who are you?”’ asked the manager. 

‘“We are the representatives of the Social Democratic 
Revolutionary Committee,’”’ was the answer, ‘‘and we are 
to see that this office is closed, or else ti 

The manager promptly put up his shutters. 

The Nevski is the chief thoroughfare in the capital of St. 
Petersburg. A word on the telephone would have brought 
the police to arrest the criminals who were intimidating a 
law-abiding citizen. But sheer impudence carried the day 
and the office was closed. On another occasion the Strike 
Committee improved upon this precedent. They boldly 
took possession of the Novoe Vrem* office, and used its 
type and machinery for the production of their official 
gazette. When the editor was permitted to resume the 
publication of his paper he congratulated the strikers 
upon their audacity and commended their spirit to the 
Minister of the Interior as worthy of all imitation. 

The appetite grows by what it feeds on. On the day I 
left St. Petersburg—October 28—the Strike Committee 
was sending around delegates to all the banks ordering 
them toclose. Some obeyed the command; others—not- 
ably the foreign banks—resisted the order to close. But 
the audacity of the strikers knew no bounds. Half a 
dozen girls entered the Russo-Chinese Bank and imperi- 
ously ordered the officials to close the doors. ‘‘If you 
don’t,”’ they said, ‘‘others will come and make you.”’ 

In some banks the intimidating deputation scoffed at the 
police and were removed only by military force. 

In the case of the factories the usual threat is to destroy 
the machinery or to burn the whole building. As a rule, 
the employer and the workmen give in. The same tactics 
that were employed to extort the constitution are now 
being used to punish the employers for refusing to pay ten 
hours’ wages for eight hours’ work. Seventy-two firms 
had joined in the lockout. They were informed that one 
of their number would be selected by lot and his factory 
fired to teach him to behave. 

The whole modus operandi is singularly like the opera- 
tions of the Land League in Ireland twenty years ago. 
There we had the same spectacle of a disaffected peasantry 
willingly consenting to be terrorized by ‘‘village ruffians”’ 
and ‘‘midnight murderers” into a refusal to pay rent. 


The Millionaire’s Art Prime 


than less—which, the bankers 

assure us, American travelers 
spend in Europe every year, most of it 
between April and October—at least 
one-fourth, perhaps nearer one-half, 
goes to ‘‘despoil the Old World of its 
treasures of art and antiquity.’’ And it 
is the American multi-millionaire and 
his wife and his daughter who do most of this stripping of 
Europe to make America splendid. Almost every Amer- 
ican who goes abroad does a little of it, brings back some- 
thing musty and fusty and frumpy which we are all ex- 
pected to envy him or her and to burst into song over. But 
the very rich are our principal benefactors, the principal 
adorners of our crude civilization, the wholesalers in im- 
porting “‘culture’’ and ‘‘refinement.’’ They want to be 
like the grandees of Europe; they can’t carry off the high- 
sounding titles and the beautiful, but, alas, most abom- 
inably insanitary and uncomfortable, castles and palaces; 
but they can carry off interiors and the decorations. And 
they do. 

Usually they do not try to deal directly with the grandees. 
They are unable to see what cynical, commercial souls the 
European upper classes, with their motto of ‘‘Any dis- 
honor before that of labor,’ lightly veil under a pre- 
tense of indifference to, and even scorn of, those things 
which will be of prime interest and importance to all human 
beings so long as the body needs food, clothing and shelter. 
The negotiations are carried on through intermediaries. 
The rich Americans either see the treasures they covet in 
the ancestral homes of the grandees and approach some art 
broker in the subject or find the treasures already at the art 
brokers. And thus the golden rain crosses the Atlantic and 
descends in floods upon Europe. 


() THE $400,000,000—morerather 


The Golden Rain 


Nee upon all Europe. Common rain, the rain from 
Heaven, falls alike upon the just and the unjust. But 
the golden rain seems to fall upon the just by accident only, 
seems to prefer the unjust. This rain from the strong boxes 
of our very rich who are very, very eager to be ‘‘refined 
and cultured”’ is true to the traditional nature of golden 
rain. It is a sad story; only the ill-bred and the hard- 
hearted could laugh at it. Time was when the rich Amer- 
ican fell into the most obvious traps, was ‘‘trimmed” with 
the crudest kinds of shears. Aman is always more or less of 
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And in Ireland, also, the whole moral authority was with 
the law-breakers and not with the law-makers. I remem- 


ber saying, after visiting Ireland in 1886, that the trouble ~ 
was that the Land League was so positively certain that it _ 


was in the right that it never hesitated to kill a man, even if 
he were innocent, whereas the English Government in 
Ireland was so keenly conscious that it was in a false posi- 
tion that it hesitated to killa man even when it knew he 
was guilty. It is just so in Russia. The Government hesi- 
tates to enforce its own laws, even when they are just. The 
Revolution never hesitates to execute its edicts, no matter 
how unjust they may be. 

The control of the revolutionary forces in St. Petersburg 
has fallen more and more into the hands of a body calling 
itself the Council of Workmen’s Delegates, one-fourth of 
whom are neither workmen nor workmen’s delegates. 
Three-fourths of the Council is supposed to be elected by the 
St. Petersburg workingmen in the proportion of one dele- 
gate to every 500 members. There are about 600 members 
of the Council, which would give it a constituency of about 
200,000 workmen. One-fourth of the number is appointed 
by various Socialist groups—the Socialist majority, the 
Socialist minority, and the Socialist Revolutionists. The 
nerve with which this Council arrogates to itself a right to 
threaten the whole nation with a general strike whenever it 
is displeased with any action of the Government is superb. 

The Social Democrats have few supporters outside the 
large towns, and the first thing that needs to be borne con- 
stantly in mind is that in all Russia there are only twenty 
towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants. Russia is a 
huge farm. Three-fourths of the Russian people live in 
wooden huts, thatched for the most part, all of which, it is 
said, are burned down on an average once every fourteen 
years. The methods of the revolutionary usurpers in deal- 
ing with the town populations are of small importance 
compared with their tactics in the country. It is in the 
country among the peasants that the revolutionary usurper 
has ever achieved his most disastrous successes. For the 
method of the Revolutionist is to incite the peasant to 
burn, to steal and to slay by telling him lies in the usurped 
name of the Czar. In the eyes of the Revolutionist, the end 
justifies the means. To him everything is fair in revolution 


How the European Expert Flim-Flams the 


Rich American 


By David Graham Phillips 


a fool at any business other than his own. When pork 
kings and steel kings and railroad kings and the like first 
went abroad they believed implicitly everything the emi- 
nent critic, connoisseur or other barkers for dealers in 
antiquities and art told them. We all know this now. 
And when we go into the houses of the multi-millionaires 
who became art patrons in the seventies and eighties, or 
into the Metropolitan Museum in New York, or the Corcoran 
at Washington, or any of the museums of our cities for that 
matter, we see the laughable results of these worthy but 
ignorant aspirants after the ‘‘higher life.’”” The American 
art patron of to-day is wiser than he of twenty years ago. 
He ‘‘knows a. thing or two’’; unfortunately he does not 
know more than that. The European art dealers and their 
““steerers”’ have adapted themselves to the new develop- 
ment. They play the same old game; but they play it 
more adroitly. They fool the American just as they did 
before; and, as they are put to more trouble, they make 
him pay for being so much wiser—just as the Wall Street 
eminently respectable gambler and good-thing man robs 
his victims of more than did the old-fashioned gold-brick 
dealer or three-card-monte man. The wiser one gets in 
this world, the worse he is done when he does fall into a trap. 

The art dealers of twenty years ago used to be content 
if they fleeced an American rich ‘‘come-on”’ of two or three 
thousand dollars. The art dealer of to-day feels, if he bears 
off less than twenty or thirty thousand dollars, much as 
Mr. Rockefeller would feel if he should find that in cleaning 
up a transaction he bungled it by leaving half of every 
dollar of possible profit in the field he had set out to mow. 
There are honest art dealers in Europe; but they hate to 
deal with Americans. As one of them said last fall: ‘‘The 
temptation to swindle your countrymen is more than 
human nature can resist. I hate to see a rich American 
coming. I know that if I don’t make him swindling prices 
and tell him fairy tales, he will not buy from me. And if I 
do it, I can’t help feeling ashamed.” 

A recent transaction will illustrate the present state of 
the ‘‘higher life.” In the house of one of our richest 
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as in war. But to the onlooker it is difficult to e 
more hideous cruelty achieved by more detestabl 
The method of the revolutionary usurpers who k 
this moment let hell loose over vast provinces in R 
simplicity itself. The Russian peasant is a simple, i 
fellow, who with all his simplicity and ignorance holds 
to two fundamental ideas. The first is that no one ou 
have more land than he can till, and the second is 
Czar is the Vice-gerent of Almighty God. The pea 
wretchedly poor. The protectionist policy by which 
Witte fostered into precarious existence Russia’s 
industries told cruelly upon the agricultural pop 
They have been taxed to the bone, and this year mo: 
a dozen governments in the granary of Europe are 
grip of a terrible famine. They have been prof 
shaken by the disasters of the war. ' 
Something, it is evident, has gone wrong. The ( 
ernment, once apparently omnipotent, has not eve 
able to hold its own against the Japanese in 
away East. Thus a deep, vague, but tormenting 
doubt has seized the peasant at the same time ft] 
crops have failed and his children are dying of 
typhus. Just at this psychological moment a su 
citement breaks out in his village. A great ge 
gorgeous uniform, accompanied by two or three ot 
in uniform, summons the starosta and bids him 
gether the mir or village community to hear the 
that has been issued by the Czar. The peasants 
from their fields, and stand with bare heads to li 
will of the Little Father. When they are all assembled 
pseudo-general with great parade reads aloud a 
ukase which solemnly declares that Nicholas Alex: 
vitch, the great and mighty Czar, has decreed that 
lands and goods of the landowners are henceforth 
made over to the peasants, and, further, that on the fol 
ing morning at eight o’clock these particular peasa 
assemble with carts and horses at the neighboring 
Prince ,A. B., and assist the peasants from the o 
lages in removing the goods, farm stuff, farm sto 
other possessions of the landowner in order that 
be divided among themselves. ‘‘And,” conti 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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financial kings, onefamed for hi 
edge of art, consulted and 4 
in such matters by our profi 

ics and connoisseurs, there no 
he probably has it up by this 
piece of tapestry that is the 

his heart. It is a genuine me 
tapestry —in that respect diff 
a very large part of the stuff for 
he has spent so much money. It is not bad to lo 
old tapestries go—most of them being really ugly 
eyes not perverted by ‘‘culture”’ snobbishness, and 
full of disease germs, and great dust collectors to boo! 
purchase of this tapestry was hailed as the crowni 
umph of this cultured man’s career as a promoter of | 
art in America, and it was especially noted that he h 
it as a bargain. The tapestry came from an old ¢ 
in which it had hung for many centuries, and w. 
the way, it was in the proper place; for the tape 
invented to meet a certain necessity of interior de 
and as that necessity has passed, it has passed also, 
asa thing for the museum. Our multi-millionaire 
as fitly go about with a jeweled suit of medizv: 
on as to try to decorate his modern house with som 
at once useless and insanitary. 


The Poulet-Martin Tapestry Deal 


eee tapestry was discovered by an art dealer 
—let us call him Monsieur Martin, and let us 
American Mr. Smith. Monsieur Martin went over té 
castle to buy a lot of tapestries; he paid about $ 
the lot and sold them for $8000. In some way 
tapestry, much like any one of the others, w: 
looked. By thetime he discovered it the owner had 
something of the art business, enough to insist ’ 
tapestry was worth $2000 by itself. Monsieur M 
not like the raising) of the price and refused to bu. 
went back to Paris and, talking business with a | 
dealer, a Monsieur Poulet, let us say, happened to 
it—without, of course, letting Monsieur Poulet into 
secret of where it was to be found. The upshot of th 
was that Monsieur Poulet, who said he had a rich Am 
sucker in his pen at the moment, agreed to supply h: 
$2000 (10,000 francs) and to dispose of the property 
sucker and share the profit equally with Monsieur 
When Monsieur Martin went down to the old | 
found that tes price of the tapestry had gone up to# 


- 
% 
\ * 


anes), that some one else was negotiating for it. 
tated, wrote or telegraphed Monsieur Poulet, who 
agreeing to the advanced price. When he re- 
the castle the tapestry had been sold for 15,000 
o the mysterious rival bidder, whose name the 

wner of the castle refused. to disclose. A few weeks 


Mir. Smith of the United States, the modern Mezecenas, 
ineteenth Century Lorenzo the Magnificent, had 
ag t the tapestry and was gloating over the very reason- 


How Prices Begin to Go Up 


ONSIEUR MARTIN met Monsieur Poulet at lunch. 
jk “You have heard the news?”’ said Monsieur Martin. 
‘Yes. Very sad, isn’t it?”’ said Monsieur Poulet. 
‘These Americans are getting more commercial all the 
se,” said Martin. ‘‘Who’d have thought that he would 
nse out that tapestry and haggle for it like one of us?”’ 
Monsieur Poulet replied in the same strain and they 
sarated: A few days, and Martin discovered that Mr. 
ith had bought the tapestry from—Monsieur Poulet! 
‘was frantic with indignation; he set on foot vigorous 
{uiries and learned, from a: source which he regarded as 
jiable, that Mr. Smith had paid Monsieur Poulet not 
00, the price which Poulet had paid, but—ji/ty thousand 
lars ! 
Instantly he brought suit for half the difference between 
000 and $50,000: The case, in due time, came up for 
tal. As is the invariable rule in these cases, the business 
/art dealer began to be shown up in anything but an 
mirable light. And so great was the interest, so laugh- 
e the testimony as to the way “‘suckers”’ from American 
illionairedom were ‘‘trimmed,”’ that all their friends and 
ilow-dealers got at Martin and Poulet and forced a com- 
mise. Poulet paid Martin one-half of the profit of 
{7,000—one-half of the 235,000 frances. As a franc in 
lance is about equal to a dollar in New York, that last 
—235,000 francs—gives a better idea of the stu- 
jndousness of the robbing than the equivalent in dollars. 
But this is not all. A few months passed, and Monsieur 
lurtin met a fellow-dealer from another city. They got to 
king about Mr. Smith—for obvious reasons, the art 
ers of Europe love to talk about him, love to think 
him, have-him almost always in mind. 
‘That was a nice little deal that Poulet closed with him, 
sn’t it?” said the foreigner. 
“Very,” said Martin; ‘‘I was in, you know. I got my 
are of the $50,000 he paid for the tapestry.”’ 
“Fifty thousand dollars!”’ said the foreigner. 
dn’t pay dollars; 
paid pounds—fifty 
sand: pounds /” 
“Pounds!”’ gasped 
_ “Fifty thou- 
unds!”’ 
y thousand 
unds,” repeated 

foreigner. ‘‘Two 


’ 


“Why, 


illion franes.’’ 

Martin flew to 
ulet. ‘You thief!” 
shouted. “You 
undrel! Give me 
e rest of my profit. 
want three hundred 
id seventy-five thou- 
ndfranes! Yousold 


he tapestry to the 
erican for a million 
anes. I have wit- 


? 


‘And Poulet gave 
wn without an audi- 
protest. 

Thus, a tapestry 
orth not more than 
000 has become an 
ed priceless treas- 
. In its long life it 
is had, no dowbt, 
urious and in- 
g experiences, 
-and gay. None 
e surpasses this 
est experience, 
grave and gay — 
ti nettedaprince’s 
‘som for a pair of art 
ealers—how it sud- 
ly swelled into 
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URAWN BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


This incident is typical. Its like is happening every 
day of the warmer half of the year when the American 
should first visit the European waters. The American art 
lover does sometimes—not very often, but still some- 
times—get a genuine thing. When he does he has to 
pay, pay, pay. Few, indeed, of the real art treasures 
of Europe have crossed the Atlantic, almost none of 
those treasures that are really worth looking at. But 
those few genuine things, most of them “highly unim- 
portant if true,’ have cost fabulous sums, their value 
many thousand times over—where they have any value. 

If either beauty or skill were the test of a work of art 
such incidents could not occur. But neither beauty nor 
skill have any part in determining value. Price alone is 
the measure; and the price is determined by elements.into 
which neither the beauty nor the workmanship of the 
thing itself enters except as an incident. 

Most of the works of art exhibited not only in America, 
but in Europe, also, are not genuine, but are either repro- 
ductions or copies of the originals, or are the originals: so 
“restored”’ that little of the original remains. 

This fact is known to all the real experts, and they donot 
conceal it. They simply ignore it, this for a variety of rea- 
sons ranging from cynicism to commercialism. Further, 
no real expert speaking the honest truth will say that he 
or any man can determine absolutely the authenticity of 
any work of art whatsoever. 

In America, the profession of art connoisseur and critic 
is largely—not entirely, but largely—a snobbish fake: 
Our professionals have no motive of financial interest, as 
a rule, to make them liars and cheats. It is our old ac- 
quaintance, intellectual snobbishness, the patron saint of 
so-called: ‘‘culture,’”’ that prompts them to make their silly 
pretenses of which so many people, quite sensible in other 
matters, stand in awe—just as you will often find a man of 
brilliant education in the great university of experience sit 
silent and respectful before an ignorant professor or alum- 
nus of some university where little of value is taught or 
learned. The basic canon of this cult of intellectual snob- 
bishness is ‘‘ Antiquity!’’ When the new is good, it is good 
only in so far as it copies the old—slavishly copies. The 
result of this cult is that our men of high artistic talent and 
of genius either languish or are driven abroad, where there 
are enough artists to combine and compel recognition. 

Our critics are not to blame for their follies, except as 
human nature can be censured for yielding to its own 
most powerful and insidious weaknesses. They are under 
the intellectual domination of Europe, and not of the best 
in Europe—for, unfortunately, it is never the best that 
exercises a tyranny of any sort. 

In Europe there are two kinds of art critic and con- 
noisseur—the man who loves the beautiful and the skillful, 


By Thomas Lomax Hunter 


The wind. blows from the North to-day, 
Swifter than hunting falcons fly ! 
Its wings have wrung the rain-clouds dry 
And swept them scurrying from the sky 
A streaming rout of broken gray ; 
It whirls the dead leaves from the ground, 
Charges the trees with roaring sound 
And furious battle-cry. 
While half in anger, half in play, 
It rattles every window-pane 
And whirls the frantic weather-vane— 
With ne’er a stop and ne’er a stay. 
The wind blows from the North. 


It drives the vanguard of the spring 
Back to the South with stunning blows! 
Fresh from the armory of the snows 
And sharpened where the glacier grows 

Its cruel, eager arrows sting. 

It spurs us to a quickened pace; 
It brings the red blood to the face 
And purple paints the nose— 

The truculent and bullying thing— 
And yet a warmth, a glow of joy, 
The high-pulsed pleasure of a boy, 

Thrills through my heart to hear it sing, 
The wind from out the North. 


The roaring log-fires’ ruddy glow; 
The song, and many a merry tale, 
The wassail and the brimming pail, 
The revelry and cakes and ale, 
And roistering parties, long ago— 
The dance that wore the whole night out 
With flushed excitement, mirth and shout { 
Of joy that did not fail; 
The coming of the welcome snow, 
The sleigh—bells on the frosty airs; 
The fervent, short-lived love affairs — 
All these come: back, all these, for, lo, 
The wind is from the North! 


NORTH WIND 
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and: the man who makes his living. by acting as ‘‘barker”’ 
or “‘steerer’”’ for the unscrupulous. among the art dealers. 
The critics of the first class are rare—that supreme, well- 
rounded common-sense which is called genius is always and 
everywhere rare. There are more of them now than there 
were a few years ago—for it must be remembered that 
Europe is only just emerging from its long twilight of the 
ancestor-cult, or the cult of antiquity. There are enough 
of them now to force the recognition of such men as Sar- 
gent and Whistler, as Rodin and Barnard. But: they still 
make little headway against the: ignorant and! undiserimi- 
nating cult of the antique, because that cult is sustained by 
a powerful commercial interest. 


Casting the Nets 


moe oF has swarms. of kings and! princes and dukes, 
of newly-rich mem of peasant origin witht servile souls ; 
also it is visited! each: year by American: multi-millionaires 
and their imitators and followers, all palpitating with 
eagerness to be ‘cultured like the high folks:over yonder.”’ 

Now, these persons with money to spend on works of art 
—the nobles: no less:than the risen. peasants:and the mush- 
room plutocrats—have no courage, no: personal courage, 
in matters of art. They follow blindly the tradition. It 
may be well that they do, but that does not change the fact. 
For prince no less tham for plutocrat, all intellectual ideas, 
including the zsthetic, are conventional, ready-made, 
““hand-me-down.” 

Demand creates supply —if it waves the ‘‘dough-bag”’ as 
it clamors. This particular demand had plenty of money. 
Up sprang a huge class of art dealers. Now, an art dealer 
needs two accessories—an ‘‘impartial and authoritative” 
expert and a stock of wares whereon the impartial and 
authoritative expert may pass enthusiastically. The sup- 
ply of antiquities was easily forthcoming. There are scores 
of great factories in or near the large cities of Europe which 
employ hundreds of expert workmen at turning out every 
kind of antiquity. Part of the product is sold frankly for 
what itis. The rest goes stealthily to the art dealers to. be 
mingled with the little genuine stuff they have. As Europe 
has been ransacked daily during several hundred years for 
its old stuff, obviously there can be very little left outside 
the great permanent collections, and obviously that very 
little could not be especially good. 

With equal ease the dealers have supplied. themselves 
with cappers; stool-pigeons and steerers. Every now and 
again there is a scandal in connection with the experts 
employed by some great museum like the Louvre; and the 
public learns that some eminent connoisseur has been 
supplementing his salary from the state by taking com- 
missions from those from whom he buys for the state— 
that he has been buy- 
ing fake stuff at high 
prices. It is difficult 
to catch these eminent 
cappers. The profes- 
sion of connoisseur is 
like any other; if you 
attack one, however 
justly, the whole fra- 
ternity rises and de- 
nounces you as a liar, 
or, worse, aS an igno- 
ramus—and who can 
bear to be called an 
ignoramus, a Philis- 
tine, by a critic re- 
nowned and revered 
throughout the world ? 

To keep to our rich 
fellow-countrymen 
and their woes, it is 
these critics, these con- 
noisseurs, that lead 
our railway and bank- 
ing and: meat-packing 
nobility into the toils. 

Mr. Jones, a meat 
packer who has de- 
voted twenty years of 
his leisure to collecting 
alleged artistic objects, 
has been fooled a thou- 
sand times. He does 
not knowit; he thinks 
he hasbeen fooled only 
the five or six times 
when he has been 
forced to find. it out — 
the art patron is as 
hard to convince that 
he has been roped and 
done as is the ordinary 
citizen. Still, he has 
becomea shy bird. To 
get him into the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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“It’s the Real Mustard, I'll Tell You Those ” 


I 
“ TW NDEED, I know all about it,’’ said Miss Gardiner in 
i stout protestation. Whenshe spoke in that tone one 
knew instantly that King Solomon was a fool, a blus- 
tering, egotistical, unvarnished ignoramus who has imposed 
upon history just about long enough. For Miss Gardiner 
is wonderfully illuminating at times. Now she was speak- 
ing of horse-racing. ‘‘ Why, I went twice two summers ago. 

I think it’s awfully exciting.” 

“Tt is,’ I acquiesced meekly. 

“TI played a system, you know’’—and Miss Gardiner 
smiled. ‘‘I’d take my program and fold it so’’—she 
illustrated with a dance-card—‘‘then I'd take a hatpin, 
so—and ,abit so. Whatever horse I stabbed I bet on.”’ 

“Marvelous!’’ I ejaculated admiringly. ‘‘How much 
did you win?” 

Miss Gardiner grew serious. 

“Nothing,’’ she said dolefully. Then she suddenly 
brightened: ‘‘But wasn’t it a cute system?” 

“An inspiration,” I remarked. 

“And I know one girl who won that way—once,”’ she 
rushed on. ‘‘That was the system I used the first day. 
The second time I used another system. I bet on the 
horse that had the prettiest name.”’ 

“Ah!” J exclaimed. “Then I] 
heavily.” 

“No, hardly,”’ she admitted. ‘‘But once I almost won, 
and—and I got so excited I nearly fainted.” 

“T know exactly how you felt,” I said sadly. 

“The horse was named Prince Charlie,’ she said remi- 
niscently. ‘‘Isn’t Charlie a perfectly stunning name?”’ 

“Yes, it isn’t,” I responded. My name is George, but 


suppose you won 


my parents were always short-sighted. Why couldn’t 
they have thought of Charlie? 
Miss Gardiner and I went to the races; down at the 


Montauk track. Her aunt accompanied us, but she was 
deaf, so it really wasn’t as bad as it might have been. I 
left them in a box and wandered down to the betting-ring, 
where some one drove a stiletto-like elbow deep into my 
diaphragm. Then the shibboleth of the tout was sounded 
in my ears: ‘‘Say, Boss, lend us yer pencil a minute.” 


““Pleasure’s All Mine,” 


He Says. Bam! 
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“THE GODDESS OF THE TURF 


x: Batty Logan Rubs Elbows with Cupid 


By JACQUES FUTRELL 


Author of “* The Gray Ghost,”’ “* The Plunge on Silver Heels,” 


I turned and looked into the cheer- 
fully grinning face of ‘‘ Batty’’ Logan, 
a distinguished member of his guild. 

“Hello, Beau,’ was his greeting. 
“False alarm. I was jus’ stringin’ 
yer.” 

“Hello, Batty,’ I said cordially. 
We were old friends, Batty and I, for 
be it known there were times when he 
knew things—things which were im- 
mediately convertible into actual 
cash, or chastening experience. 

““How’s tricks?’’ queried Batty. 
“Ain't got any book-makers finan- 
cially embarrassed yet?”’ 

“Not yet,’ lreplied. ‘‘ Know any- 
thing good to-day ?”’ 

Batty disregarded the question. 

‘“Who’s the skirt, Beau?’’ he asked, 
and his grin grew wider as he jerked 
his head generally toward the grand- 
stand. 

““The—the what?”’ I asked. 

‘Aw, the rag with the glad eyes,” 
he elucidated. ‘‘The girl!”’ 

“Oh, you mean the girl who came down with me?” I 
asked. ‘‘That’s a Miss Gardiner— Helen Gardiner.” 

‘Beau, she’s a goddess!”’ he volunteered enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘Nothin’ to it. She’s the real ice-cream soda.” 

In a way Batty expressed my own opinion, although the 
phraseology was a bit more florid than I should have 
chosen. 

‘“An’ I'll bet you hate the very ground she walks on, 
yes?”’ he went on, grinning. ‘‘Who’s the old hen with 


her?” 

“Old hen? Oh, of course. That’s Mrs. Prebble, her 
aunt.” 

““Gee! Her face ain't on straight, is it?’ he asked. 


“Looks like she smells somethin’ bad. 
say, Beau, she’s almost nearly!” 

‘Never mind her,” I said. Batty’s personal comments 
aretartattimes. ‘‘ Anything good in this race?”’ 

“Good, me gran’mother!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘They ain’t 
a horse in it fast enough to pull a hearse.” 

“They tell me Queenie’s all right, in the fourth race?” 
I suggested. 

““Oh me, oh my, oh mama! She’s a beaut,’’ said Batty, 
still gazing away toward the grandstand, with open ad- 
miration in his eyes. 

“Who? Queenie?’ I asked. 

““Queenie—nit,” he said contemptuously. 
the Goddess.”” Then, after a pause: 
on the blink.” 

‘“Whose ankles?”’ I demanded severely. 

““Queenie’s, of course,’ he said disgustedly. Then he 
returned to business. ‘‘Say, Beau,’’ and he was confiden- 
tial. ‘‘There’s one real bet in that fourth race. It’s 
Duke of Dublin. He’s the goods. Go as far as you like, 
an’ say’’—his tone changed and he jerked his head again 
toward the grandstand—‘‘you might give the Goddess 
my regards, an’ put her wise. Her for me.”’ 

Batty passed on through the clamorous crowd, and I 
returned to Miss Gardiner. The Duke of Dublin won. It 
took the remainder of the afternoon for Miss Gardiner to 

recover from the awful shock of winning her first 
bet. 


But the girlerine— 


“T mean 
““ Aw, her ankles are 


i 
HERE is a subtle, thrillmg charm in the 
brazen ery of the bugle, in the twisting, wind- 
ing crowd with its excited chatter, in the rush 
of horses’ feet, and that great, heartrending, 


Miss Gardiner felt it, even her aunt grew to like it 
in a frosty sort of way, and together we went to 
Montauk frequently. Each time by word or act 
Batty paid tribute to the beauty of the Goddess. 
Many times it was a winning tip he gave me for 
her; occasionaily it was a strict injunction to 
keep off. 

Miss Gardiner frequently saw us together— 
Batty being amazingly conspicuous by reason of 
a sweater as red as original sin—and grew to asso- 
ciate my advice with him. At last, one day, her 
curiosity reached the interrogative stage. 

“Who is that boy ?”’ she asked. 


shrieking moment when a winner is in doubt. ° 
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‘Batty Logan,” I informed her. ‘‘The only one.” 

“He looks awfully interesting,’’ she commented. — 
looks as if he—he had lived so much.” 

‘“He has,’ I said. And I told her something ab 
It was one of the commonplace, checkered stories of th 
of hunger and of plenty-—now, fortunately, plenty; 
she heard it her eyes glistened with eager interest. 

“And is he rich now?”’ she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know what horse he bet on in the 
but*he was pretty well-to-do up to that time,” Ir 

“And he’s just a boy, too," she mused. ‘“‘Isn’t | 
feetly wonderful?” 

Inevitably it came to pass that Batty Logan, 7 
ster, ex-jockey, expert in horsefiesh, was introdu 
Miss Helen Gardiner, a daughter of Fifth Aveny 
happened after the first race one day when Miss Ga 
aunt was indisposed—bless her, I hoped she would ne 
get well!—and she and I had gone to the track withou 
chaperon. She asked for the introduction. ‘ 

““Because,’”’ she explained to me naively, “I 
dozen men like you—all the men J know are like y L 
I’m sure I never met one like him.” 

ul am positive,” I replied, as I went to find Ba: 

“Tam pleased for to meet you,”’ was his greeting ? 
which, while lacking elegance, originality or r 
merit, surely expressed an unchallenged truth. 
diner smiled and it took his breath away. It hadt 
effect on me. It’s great! 

When they met —one amused, the other admiring— 
was the slight embarrassed pause which follows the m 
of extremes. Then Batty rose to the occasion. — 

‘““Have yer cashed yet?’ he queried. It is the 
salutation of the craft. 

Miss Gardiner turned to me with a question in 


and_ perplexed wrinkles in her brow. I shook my 
““N-no,”’ she said uncertainly. as 


““T caught Royal Blue for a ten-spot an’ he 
Batty easily. ‘Jus’ a flyer, yer know. He’sam 
right, all right, but a good boy had the leg up an’ T fi 
him a fair one-two-three pike.” 

““Y-yes,”’ Miss Gardiner faltered. She loo 
lessly at me—I was standing directly behind Bat 
I smiled in that highly superior manner for which 
noted. I knew she was not altogether satisfied t 
hadn’t said something improper, but it served 
for wanting to meet him when I 

“When a guy.ain’t sure an’ plunges, he’s bu 
went on in a well-modulated conversational tone. _ 
yer tin in yer jeans an’ hold fast if you ain’t deac 

Then Miss Gardiner 
gasped. I could readily 
understand it. Batty’s 
eccentricity of speech was 
puzzling even to me at 
times. 

“Who will win thisnext 
race?’’ T asked. 

Miss Gardiner dimpled 
with delight. She could 
understand that. 

‘““You can search me,” 
said Batty. ‘‘It’sa bunch 
o’ has-beens out for oats. 
Martie M. ought to win, 
but he’sgota yaller stripe. 
Tce-wagons for them.” 

Martie M. won. Miss 
Gardiner was openly, 
frankly and cheerfully ex- i 
cited aboutit. Battysat / { 
watching her flushed face eo 
with undisguised admira- 
tion in his eyes. 

“Why, Martie M. did 
win!” she exclaimed 
breathlessly. It’was 7) 
quite the most wonderful 
thing shehad ever known. 

““Yessum,”’ said Batty. 
“But he’s a goat at that.” 

“And you said he 
would,” she hurried on. 

“Sure thing,” said 
Batty. “Jus’ Got Somethin’ in 

‘How did you know?” He Explained 


\ 


- 
Batty looked at me suddenly and grinned. 
“‘Tt’s me business to know,’ he replied. ‘‘Me with the 
J-birds at three a. x., an’ me trusty spilt second.” 
‘Do you always know what horse will win?”’ she asked 
ynderingly. 
“Yessum, always—sometimes.” Batty gave me a 
ere Was a new interest in Miss Gardiner’s eyes now. 
was bursting with questions. As usual, the most un- 
spected of these came tumbling out. 
“You said just now one of the horses was a mutt. Is 
ha—a mutt when he wins?” 
‘Naw, he’s the real cheese then,’’ Batty informed her. 
‘Gracious! Isn’t that odd? The real cheese. And— 
d please what does ‘keep your tin in your jeans’ mean?”’ 
Batty elucidated characteristically. 
; ‘Aw, that means to hug yer wad, to cling to yer roll, to— 
-elutch yer simoleons, to—to 
yng on to yer mazuma, yer 
low.” 
_ ‘Oh!’' said Miss Gardiner feebly. 
_ “Surething,” said Batty. Then 
turned to me: “Say, Beau, I got 
jpippin in the fifth race, a real 
Jilaperzim, if she starts. I’ll put 
‘; wise. Loosen as far as yer like, 
yu an’ the G—I mean Miss Gar- 
I got to go rub elbows with 
arainernow. I’ll bebackintime.”’ 
I strolled down the steps with 
itty to ask a few leading ques- 


She’s the peaches all right, 
eright. But,gee! Shedon’t know 
‘ach, does she?”’ 

Then Batty disappeared in the 
owd, and for an hour Miss Gar- 
‘er asked me questions. As far 
‘lay in my power, I made clear to 
the language of the race-track. 
“Why, it’s harder than golf, isn’t 
\”’ she asked. 

“Golf is merely a child’s primer 
comparison,” I told her. 

Batty ran up the steps immedi- 
galy after the fourth race, his face 
low with eagerness. 

“She starts all right, all right,’’ 
said. ‘‘It’s Lady Jane, an’ Beau, 
is stealin’ candy from babies—a 
jange to the hilt.” 

“ Are you sure she’ll win?” asked 
Iss Gardiner. Ina way, she had 
¢thered his meaning. 

“Tt’s a dead moral pipe,” he 
1sponded. 

“Well—well, I think,” and Miss 
irdiner fingered several bills gin- 
rly, “if you are sure, real sure, 
1—I’ll bet two dollars,’’ she con- 
aded desperately. It was a 
Junge. 

Batty didn’t laugh, because I 
ked at him suddenly and fiercely 
‘1 crowded some bills of my own 
ito his hand. He took Miss Gar- 
(ner’s two-dollar bill and looked at 
| quizzically. 

“Aw, make it five,” he pleaded. 
ie I should bet five whole dollars and win I should 
int,” said Miss Gardiner firmly. ‘‘And besides—besides, 
shouldn’t bet at all. It’s really stealing, you know, when 
need every penny papa allows me for some work I am 
‘ing in Division Street.” Her face was very serious and 
ry pretty. 

“Charity work?’’ asked Batty, with quick interest. 
“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘f can’t do much, but—but y 
“ Well, here’s for Division Street,” said Batty, and from 
‘fat roll of bills he peeled off one—a hundred—and put it 
‘ith her two dollars. ‘‘Lady Jane to win—for Division 
ireet.” Then to me, grinning: ‘‘Cough up, Beau.” 

Idid. Miss Gardiner looked from one to the other, and 
hr face was flushed with surprise and embarrassment and 
jeasure. ; 
“Why, I didn’t mean — I’m sure it wasn’t ” she 
‘gan. Then to Batty: ‘Mr. Logan, I don’t quite feel that 
should let you do it, but—but I will, and I thank you.” 
“Aw, forget it,” said Batty, almost gently. ‘I used 
live in Division Street, an’ I know what it is to be down 
* out—hungry an’ all that.” 
Miss Gardiner opened her eyes wide. 
_ “Hungry?” she repeated. 
“Sure thing,” said Batty; ‘‘eh. Beau? I’ve rode races 
4 this track when I was so weak from bein’ hungry I didn’t 
‘low whether I was on a horse or playin’ pinochle.” 
Miss Gardiner caught her breath sharply. 

Sent yer better make it five?”’ Batty urged again. 
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“Ten,”’ said Miss Gardiner suddenly. 
Street.” 

“Now yer’re shoutin’,”’ said Batty enthusiastically as 
he took the money. Then he disappeared in the betting- 
ring and Miss Gardiner leaned back with a little sigh. She 
was realizing that there are some things in the world outside 
of Fifth Avenue. 

Three minutes before the bugle sounded, Batty re- 
appeared. A handkerchief was bound across his left eye 
and there was a slight cut on his lip. 

“Look like a mixed-ale party, don’t 1?” he inquired 
cheerfully. 

Miss Gardiner was startled and half arose. Here was 
something else they didn’t know on Fifth Avenue. 

“Why, Mr. Logan ——”’ she began. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Batty deprecatingly. 

“But —but that” —and she pointed to the handkerchief. 


“For Division 


“Have Yer Cashed Yet?” He Queried 


““Got somethin’ in me eye,” he explained hurriedly. 

“*Oh,”’ said Miss Gardiner inatoneof vastrelief. ‘‘ What 
was it?”’ 

‘* Aw,’twas jus’ a fellow’s fist,” and hegrinnedsheepishly. 

Miss Gardiner’s eyes blazed suddenly and her lips were 
white with anger, repressed only with an effort. Even 
Batty felt the tension; a glimmer of the offense he had 
given reached him and almost took his breath away. 

‘“Gee, but yer ought to see the other fellow,” he said in 
feeble extenuation. ‘‘He’s ridin’ our horse, Lady Jane.” 

Then the bugle sounded and the horses came parading 
past. By a gesture I attracted Miss Gardiner’s attention 
in that direction, and glanced at Batty, on whose face was 
tenseexcitement and grimanger. I didn’t know why, then. 

- Well, the race was run and Lady Jane won. Batty, ex- 
ultant again, scuttled off to the betting-ring. He returned 
after a few minutes and dumped a handful of bills into 
Miss Gardiner’s lap. She was trembling violently; her 
anger had almost been forgotten. 

“There it is,’’ said Batty humbly. ‘‘I didn’t mean——”’ 

Suddenly Miss Gardiner smiled bravely, radiantly. 

“Lady Jane is the real cheese, isn’t she?” she asked. 

“She sure is,’’ said Batty. 


v0 
Batly Logan is speaking: 
Say, Beau, ain’t nothin’ to it—I give myself a pain. 
Me! For three days I’ve had a grouch that'd curdle milk. 
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I’m the real purchaser of sour apple juice, me. It sure isa 
heavy track to be on to yerself like that an’ know yer’re a 
dub. Honest, it’s turned me appetite. I don’t eat an’ 
don’t sleep an’ don’t nothin’. An’ every time I look ina 
glass I wonder this face ain’t fatal. I don’t see how I can 
live with it. 

Jus’ let yer optics linger a minute on this bum lamp o’ 
mine. Ain’t it a thing of beauty an’ a joy forever—nit? 
An’ this bit 0’ fresco work on me upper lip—real hand carved 
an’ guaranteed not to wash off. Honest now, ain’t it a 
hell of aface? I don’t blame the Goddess for bein’ peevish 
about it. Suppose she should get a blink at it now? An’ 
me sprainin’ me intellect tryin’ to make a hit in high life— 
with her. 

Sure, I plinked the other fellow a few plunks, but he ain’t 
tryin’ to butt into swell society like me. It don’t matter 
if he ain’t got no face at all—he’s married. It is some 
comfortin’ to know he swallered 
three teeth an’ that his lower jaw 
points due east from a wipe I give 
him—but that don’t help this face 
o’ mine any. No? 

Who was it? Why, Kid Sears, 
the jock who rode Lady Jane that 
day. Hadn’t you heard about it? 
You mean to say you don’t know 
how it was we made that killin’ for 
Division Street when it was all fixed 
another way? Didn’t know it was 
fixed another way? Oh, me 
gran’mother! Gimme a match. 

You know Kid Sears, the boy 
who rode Lady Jane. Well, he 
ain’tno crook! Oh, no! He’s as 
straight as a double bow-knot, he 
is! He wouldn’t throw a race if 
somebody crowded a seven-dollar 
bill into his pants pocket! Not at 
all! He was set down out West 
for ridin’ crooked so often that now 
if a steward looks at him twice he 
doubles up and goes chasin’ for a 
chair. 

I knowed that when I tipped you 
an’ the Goddess to Lady Jane. But 
Sears had been ridin’ only a week 
in the East an’ I figured he’d have 
to make a straight race of it to 
cinch his job. Then I knowed 
Lady Jane, too. She never had 
started, but she works a mile a day 
or so before that in forty an’ three- 
fifths, an’ that’s goin’ some for a 
green horse. In the company she 
was in, she ought to win strollin’ 
along pickin’ her teeth, so I tipped 
yer. 

But when I plunged for Divisicn 
Street I got wise sudden. Gimme 
amatch. The odds was only four 
to one when they should have been 
twenty easy on a horse that ain’t 
never started. That meant that 
the bookies was wise to Lady Jane 
bein’ pretty nearly the main chunk. 
I planted your bet an’ mine; then, 
just as I put down the Goddess’s 
ten-spot an’ backed up to take a 
breath, a guy came along an’ whis- 
pered to a tall boy with pink 
whiskers that I didn’t happen to know. 

“No, not to-day,’’ I heard Pink Whiskers say. 
won’t win at them odds.” 

Then I jus’ naturally kept me lamps on Pink Whiskers. 
He bet two thou’ piastres to win on a horse that wasn’t 
Lady Jane. It behooved me to find out why, suddenly, 
an’ casually I asked a bookie who used to work West who 
Pink Whiskers was. 

“Jim Reed,” he said. ~ 
him much.” 

““Owner?”’ I asked. 

“Sure,’’ said the bookie. 
race.” 

Well, say, Beau, I nearly swallered me palate! The 
owner of Lady Jane bettin’ two thou’ against her, an’ me 
tipping you an’ the Goddess, knowin’ the horse could win. 
Wasn't I the simple, guileless child, though—me getting 
a crimp like that thrown into me? Well, say! It was all 
“cause the odds wasn’t right. 

“Think Lady Jane’ll win?”’ I asked the bookie. 
wonderin’ if he was wise to the doin’s. 

““Aw, go hide in yer hat!”’ said he, which meant that he 
was, an’ I ducked. 

Of course I could have put up a scream to the stewards, 
but they’d have called all bets off, an’ there’d have to been a 
new book with Lady Jane at nothin’ to one; so I got busy 
with meself. 


‘She 


““Guess nobody in the Hast knows 


““He’s got Lady Jane in this 


I was 


(Concluded on Page 20) 
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“I Don’t See Anything in 
This that Says‘So” 


‘“Can you give my daughter the comforts to which 
she has been accustomed? You ean’t, of course. 
Then why be so absurd as to ask for her?” 

Maximilian Coster was disposed to find amusement in 
the idea, it was so very ridiculous. It might ‘be, as Albert 
Willitson asserted, that these two hearts temporarily beat 
as one, but that wasno reason why they should be consol- 
idated and placed undera sort of joint management when it 
Was so very apparent that the consolidated hearts would 
suffer for lack of worldly sustenance. Given time, one or 
the other of them would get out of tune, and all would be 
well again. 

“Understand me,’ said Coster; ‘‘it isnot'that Iam look- 
ing for wealth for my daughter, but I certainly do not 
intend to be saddled with a son-in-law who can do no more 
than support himself in a hall bedroom.” 

This was unjust to Willitson, who had a large front room 
in a good boarding-house, but it could not be denied that 
he would experience difficulty in keeping up the material 
part of the life to which Annette Coster had been accus- 
tomed. He had not intended to attempt it as yet, and 
she was sure that love ina cottage would be entirely satis- 
factory. Her father would do something for his daughter, 
of course, and they could live in modest comfort until 
Albert achieved the success that would ‘surely ‘be his ‘in 
time. She cared little for society and the luxuries, 
anyhow. 

But here was a hard-headed old fellow who insisted upon 
an‘income of $5000 a year asa basis for a matrimonial be- 
ginning. With anything less, he held, there was no possi- 
bility of independence, and it was much easier for a young 
man who made this false start to learn to be dependent than 
tolearn to be independent. It was not a question of money, 
but of manhood: if he began wrong he would probably 
become a mere annex to his father-in-law’s family, and 
$5000 ‘was little enough for the responsibilities he wished 
to assume. Annette now spent as much as that herself. 
Her father could afford it, and ‘her father was not averse 
to contributing something toward ‘the happiness‘and com- 
fort of Annette after marriage, but Annette’s husband 
must furnish the solid basis of family life, just to show that 
he was worthy of Annette. 

Not all of this did Coster say, but it was what-he thought, 
and he said enough to show that ‘$5000a year was an abso- 
lute necessity, in his opinion, and ‘that Albert Willitson 
was, as a business proposition, no $5000 man. Wherefore 
his matrimonial aspirations were amusing, to put it mildly. 
And truly, there is a difference between $2000 and $5000 a 
year. 

This was doubly annoying, ‘because Willitson’s salary 
came indirectly from Coster, and there certainly was no 
intimation here that that salary would be increased. 


1 WAS the-eld, old story: 
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Willitson was very sure that he was 
worth more, and he had rather 
‘hoped that'Coster would see that he 
got it before the wedding-day. He 
thought he was worth $3000 a year, 
but he had not let his immediate 
hopes soar above $2500. And here 
was evidence that there was for him 
no future at all, either financial or 
matrimonial. 

‘“What chance is there here?”’ 
he exclaimed bitterly. ‘“Thetown 
is asleep. Put the figure at $3000, 
and I’ll ‘move ‘to some other place 
and be making it inside of a year.” 

“Possibly,” returned Coster with 
a patronizing smile, ‘“‘although I 
doubt it. But, even so, that is not 
enough for a girl like Annette. It 
must be $5000, and it can be made 
hereas easily asanywhere. I made 
my money here.”’ 

“You!” retorted ‘Willitson. 
“Why, you simply came here first, 
got all the land, and waited for the 
‘town ‘to:grow.”’ 

This was not.a wise thing to-say, but Coster felt that he 
could afford to be tolerant. 

“Yes,” hesaid, ‘I invested my money wisely —not only 
in land, but in other things. J usually make a thing pay 
when I go into iit.” 

“The Gazette, for instance.” 

Now, in a cooler:moment Willitson never would have let 
his tongue sorunaway with him, but Coster’s'tone'through- 
out had been galling. He had raised no objection to the 
young man personally, but he had shown clearly that ‘the 
considered the condition ‘he made-an absolute bar and was 
not disposed to:give'the:subject:serious'thought. It was as 
if he were discouraging a.child that, in ignorance, was:ask- 
ing the impossible. But the Gazette was a sore point with 
him. He had put money into it, and moremoney, and:still 
more money, and hemever had ‘taken-any out. Just why 
he had bought the paper no one knew. Possibly it had 
offended him, and he had done it to show his power. Pos- 
sibly he had loaned money and finally taken the:paper in 
payment of the debt. Possibly ‘he had had some idea of 
going to Congress, in which case this might not ‘be a bad 
preliminary move. Whatever the reason, he had gained 
nothing by acquiring the paper and hadilostmuch. There 
had not been even a:chance to sell at-any reasonable figure. 
So he had hung on, desperately determined that he would 
make something out of this ultimately, as he had out of 
everything else, and he had changed -editors three times, 
but it always fell something short of making expenses. 
Perhaps that was one.of the reasons why Willitson, who 
was city editor of the paper, was still getting less than he 
thought he earned. 

At any rate the remark was not calculated ‘to have a 
soothing effect upon Coster. 

“The Gazette!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The trouble with the 
Gazette is that I can’t find a newspaper man ~who ‘knows 
anything about business—his own busi- 
nessor any other. J turn the paper over 
to you people, and ‘you’ve been princi- 
pally busy asking for checks ever since.”’ 

“Not me,” corrected Willitson. ‘I 
wasn’t even hired by you, but by your 
first editor, and I’ve lasted through three 
administrations, which shows ‘that I’m 
pretty good in my department. But I 
have nothing 'to do with the business pol- 
icy of your paper; I don’t circulate it or 
sell'the advertising space; I‘help'to make 
the goods, but I’m politely requested ‘to 
keep out of the sales department.” 

“Perhaps you think you could make it 
pay!” suggested Coster ‘sarcastically. 

““Tmakeno such contention,’ returned 
Willitson, ‘“but I couldn't make a worse 
failure of it than some of the men you’ve 
had.” 

“Td think $5000 a year a cheap price 
to pay fora man who could make ‘that 
paper pay,” persisted ‘Coster. ‘‘Do you 
want the job?” 
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Annette 


Willitson ‘hesitated, and Coster laughed disag: 

“Tl give you a year,’ Coster went:on. “Put it 
paying basis—any sort of:a paying basis—and you’]] 
gin drawing $5000 a year from the moment you 
a balance on the right side.” 

Still Willitson hesitated. The proposition lestead on 
ing, but others ‘had tried and failed. Apparently, t 
was room foronly one morning paper, anda rivals 
been the first in the field by severalyears. Hemight 
waste a year tono purpose. But it was worth trying 

‘“There’s your chance!” taunted Coster, who k 
grievously irritated, and now felt that he had the 
man ina tight place. ‘‘T’ll make you a fair ‘propo 
if you win, you have practically a life job at an incr 
salary; if you lose, you’re to pull out at the end of thi 
and never bother either me or Annette again. Is ita] 
gain?” . i 

‘‘No,” answered Willitson, suddenly changing the ¢ 
cision he had reached. It was the stipulation as to 
that settled the question for him; he would not: 
that unless he was very sure of winning. 

“T thought not,’’ remarked Coster in his most. 
vating tone. ‘‘ Well, I guess there’s nothmg more 
said.” : 

There were tears when the result of this intervi 
reported ito Annette. He would-go away, where h: 
would not be dependent upon the caprice of her fath 
the existing situation put'them altogether too m 
Coster's mercy. Even an elopement was out of the 
tion under:such conditions. But he would-come 
her, and she would wait for him. Meanwhile tes v 
write to each other. ‘ 

She tearfully agreed, and he continued ‘to console ‘hh 
It was very pleasant to console, and ‘she seemed t 
much: satisfaction from being consoled. She'thoug 
that she might get her father, who was really very on 
her, ‘to relent a little. But she couldn’t understan 
the condition imposed could not be accepted and fu 

Willitson could understand, but that did not m 
position any the less disagreeable and humiliating. 
had ‘been something contemptuous in Coster’s ton 
manner—something that would have goaded the 
man into accepting if the stakes had been anythin 
hearts. And the town ought to be able to suppor 
morning papers. It had the population and the nee 
merchants, but the merchants were conservative 
wertised ‘very little. Willitson had worked on pape 
where, and he knew the supreme importance of adver 
Why couldn’t the merchants see 'the value of iit? 

‘He asked one of them. 4 

‘“What’s ‘the use?’’ was ‘the reply. ‘We're 
along pretty comfortable, and nothing's to be em m 
stirrmg things up.” 

‘He asked ‘another. 

“Why don't Coster see the value of it himself 
one retorted. - 

There was food for reflection in that. ‘Coster was 
ested ‘in many enterprises and absolutely controlled 
His influence could give the paper a lot of oie 
he was as conservative:as all the others. : 

Willitson asked ‘his managing editor about this 

‘“He’s as ‘dead’ as the rest of 

was the grumbling reply. “I 
‘him on'thesubject, and Tw: 
pretty short. ‘Ofcourse eou 
the paper ‘pay by ‘transferring 
from one pocket ‘to another,’ he 
‘but ‘there’snothing in that. 
going to cut down the ‘profits 
paying ‘businesses to ‘build up 
here. ‘Everything's got to 
its own merits, and I’m not 
og any juggling with money to 
hings look a little'better.’ Tha 
position, and you ean’t budge 
He’s an obstinate old fellow.” — 
“Tt would be a good joke ‘to 
him provide his own newspap 
its,’ remarked Willitson. 

“A good joke!” exclaimed the 
aging editor. ‘‘Why, I’d laug 
to death!” : 

Willitson did not hand in 


—~ { 


nation ‘that day. He:would 
| give Bailey, the managing edito 


wo-weeks’ notice, and the first of the week would be 
n oh for the resignation. Meanwhile, he studied 
dvertising. There was an advertisement of gas stoves 
[ ticularly annoyed him. The gas company, in an 
frt to induce the use of more gas, was offering gas stoves 
ctically cost, but it was doing it in about two inches 
e. Alive company, ina live town, hethought, would 
se a column or so at least. And Coster was principal 
‘eckholder in the gas company. 
n another place there was a two-inch advertisement of 
toves. Wesley & Co. had recently laid in a pretty 
| Fstock of oil stoves, and the gas company proposition 
s interfering with their sale. He remembered hearing 
isle ey complain of that. 
At the first opportunity he looked up Wesley, and he 
fend the merchant discouraged and disgruntled. 
‘The gas company,’’ said Wesley, ‘“‘has laid in a big 
‘ tok of gas stoves, and they’ll just about run oil out of the 
aerket. They’re printing advertisements of their stoves 
all their gas bills. Coal and wood have looked pretty 
4d to most people here up to now, and I was just getting 
fim educated up to oil.” 

Nillitson suggested extensive advertising, but Wesley 
@ not see much in that; people paid little attention to 
: vertising, anyhow. Willitson was sure 
ficould demonstrate that the contrary 
ws true. Would Wesley let him try? 
Wl, Wesley was not much of a man for 
| @eriments, but he was willing to try one, 
3 didn’t cost much. 
‘Tl think it over,” said Willitson, ‘‘and 
haps I’ll be able to submit a proposition 
t will look good to you.” 
Chen Willitson hunted up ‘‘Cap”’ Barnes, 
0 owned and ran the two steamboats 
jt made excursions up and down the 
far. “‘Cap”’ was disgruntled, also, for the 
lic was contracting the habit of going to 
t picnics by trolley. The trolley, how- 
er, did not cross the river at this point, 
‘1 there was an excellent location for 
ynie grounds on the other side. Willitson 
@m went to see the man who owned this 
Sd 
de had many obstacles to overcome, but 
uhad one argument that was unusually 
sctive, and this argument was always 
vanced under a pledge of secrecy. Asa 
rult of his suecess with this, he began to 
‘ea really cheerful view of the situation, 
il, instead of resigning, he notified Coster 
jit he was prepared to take charge of the 
poer for a year under the conditions pre- 
yusly offered. 
‘Then I suppose I’ll have to let Bailey 
3,’ said Coster. ‘‘ Well, I’m pretty thor- 
othly disgusted with him, anyhow. He 
the nerve to try to get me to do wasteful 
avertising to help out the paper. Of 
urse, I could make it pay if I put all my 
oer profits into its columns, but that isn’t 
nr way.’ ’ 
‘I don’t want Bailey dropped,” re- 
ned Willitson. ‘‘He and I understand 
eh other now, and we’ll work together. 
hall continue temporarily in my present 
psition, but Bailey will relieve me of some 
othe work, and I am to be, regardless of 
al apparent Position, in absolute control 
othe paper.’ 
“Go ahead,” agreed Grice after mak- 
some stipulations as to editorial policy, 
a precaution against any future trouble. 
There were to be no clandestine meetings with Annette, 
he was to have the privilege of calling upon the same 
tms as other young men. He made his first call, under 
ts agreement, very promptly, but it was not altogether 
aleasant one. Consoling her was just as delightful an 
ipation as ever, but they were staking so much on this 
ain that they were both anxious. And Coster went 
it with the air of a man supremely self-satisfied—a man 
had solved an awkward problem cleverly and could 
aord to look with tolerant contempt upon the beaten man. 
But Coster’s air changed when a column advertise- 
of oil stoves appeared. It was not the space that dis- 
him, but this line at the top of the advertisement: 


“DO YOU WANT BIGGER GAS BILLS?” 


The gas bill is a sore point with the average householder: 

a natural grudge against the gas company, and he 
s having to pay money to it. Consequently, this was 
“catchy” line, and lured the reader on to an argu- 
or the oil stove. 

sley is a fool!” grumbled Coster; ‘‘but people do 
(0 pay gas bills, and that sort of thing hurts. Any- 
by which they can divert money from a gas company 


The next day Wesley had two columns, with the heading : 


“DON’T YOU PAY THE GAS COMPANY 
ENOUGH NOW?” 


“He'll go broke on advertising,” was Coster’s consoling 
reflection. 

The third day, however, Wesley had half a page, and the 
manager of the gas company called Coster up to say that 
that sort of thing was bound to do harm. 

““My own paper, too!’ muttered Coster, and he went to 
see Willitson. 

“T won't stand it!’”’ he declared. 
own interests by my own paper!’’ 

“Entirely legitimate advertising,’ returned Willitson. 
“T don’t see how I can throw it out. Wesley wants to 
sell his oil stoves, and I understand he’s doing it, too.” 

“But the gas company has a big stock of gas stoves on 
hand!” Coster blurted out angrily. ‘‘And every one of 


“Tt’s an attack on my 


them sold means more revenue from gas! Do you think I 
am going to let my own paper wreck a good thing like that? 
It’s got to stop!” 

Willitson spread his agreement with Coster out on the 
desk before him and looked it over carefully. 


I Pay the Price 


“T don’t see anything in this that says so,’’ he remarked. 
“But, of course, if it hurts your business the advertising 
columns of the Gazette are open to you.” 

Coster said something that was not polite, but Willitson 
remained imperturbable. 

“Possibly it may interest you to know,” Willitson went 
on, ‘‘that we are making a campaign for circulation just 
now, and are sending the paper, on trial, to a large number 
of people who are not subscribers.” 

Coster swore that he certainly would not be blackmailed 
out of an advertisement, even by his own paper, but he 
thought better of this after an interview with the manager 
of the gas company. Something had to be done in self- 
defense. Of course, to spite the Gazette, they might ad- 
vertise in its rival, the Chronicle, but would that reach the 
same people? Would it not be better to demonstrate the 
merits of their proposition just where the attack had been 
made? Coster thought it would. He also thought it just 
as well, if they had to spend this money, to place it where 
it would do him some good; but this he did not say. 

The gas company replied in a half-page advertisement, 
and the war was on. Incidentally, the Chronicle derived 
some benefit from the excitement, but the real battle was 
fought in the advertising columns of the Gazette, and it 
was so fierce a one that it astonished Coster: he had not 


“When I Want Anything 


Necessary to Get It” 
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supposed that Wesley had the necessary money to make 
such a fight. Then it occurred to him that there was what 
he termed ‘‘some skulduggery,” and he went to Willitson 
again. 

“ Are you carrying Wesley on the books?”’ he demanded. 

“T don’t see what business that is of yours,’’ answered 
Willitson. ‘‘If I put the paper on a paying basis, that’s all 
you have aright to ask. However, I don’t mind telling you, 
in confidence, that I have Wesley on a sliding-scale con- 
tract. I let him start for almost nothing, and I wrote his 
first advertisements.” 

“You wrote them!”’ 

“Certainly; we aim to please here, and a man must 
always be ready to help an advertiser out. He wanted to 
sell his stoves, and he’s doing it. So are you. Everybody 
is throwing out coal and wood and taking to gas or oil. 
We've got them excited. And Wesley’s advertising rate 
is increasing steadily. If it didn’t pay he was to have the 
privilege of quitting; if it did, we were to nurse him up to 
the top rate. It pays. Aside from oil stoves, he tells me 
the attention attracted has increased his other sales thirty 
per cent. And it has waked up other advertisers, too: 
they’re all doing a little better than they were.”’ 

“But the gas company!” 

“Oh, I’m not interested in the gas com- 
pany; I’m looking after the paper.” 

Coster went away dazed. His company 
was getting practically no profit on the 
stoves, so the advertising expenses had 
to come out of other revenues. The plan, 
of course, was to increase the consumption 
of gas, but it would take time to get these 
unexpected expenses back that way. 

A day or so later “‘Cap” Barnes’ adver- 
tisement appeared. There was to be a 
Labor-Day picnic before long, and ‘‘Cap’’ 
made a strong bid for it. He also wanted 
pretty much everything else in the line of 
pienics and pleasure parties. A pavilion 
and a few swings had transformed a little 
stretch of wooded land on the other side of 
the river into an outing park, and ‘‘Cap”’ 
had arranged to put on an extra steamboat 
whenever necessary. Very pertinently he 
inquired in his advertisement : 


“WHY NOT GET AWAY FROM 
THE DUST?” 


And again: 


“HAS THE TROLLEY COMPANY 
EARNED YOUR GRATITUDE?” 


There had been much complaint of 
crowded and dirty cars in the ordinary 
daily traffic of the town, and this was ap- 
pealing to prejudice in a very annoying 
way. The trolley company had a park, 
and much of its revenue came from picnics 
and excursions. Truly, it would be a hurt- 
ful thing to let the people get in the habit 
of going across the river. The manager of 
the company said as much to Coster, its 
president. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right to let your paper 
hit at. us that way,” said the manager. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Coster, 
who was not prepared to admit that he did 
not control his own paper. ‘‘I don’t see 
how I can interfere with an advertiser as 
long as he doesn’t say anything libelous or 
improper.” 

Thus was Coster forced into a defense of 
a course that he privately considered abso- 
lutely outrageous, and it did not tend to put him in good 
humor. 

‘Did you write that advertisement, too?’’ he demanded 
of Willitson. 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘‘Isn’t it a dandy?”’ 

“Sliding scale?” asked Coster, ignoring the question. 

“Of course.”’ 

‘Well, I want the sliding scale, too.” 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Willitson. ‘‘I couldn’t agree to 
that. You see, in opening up a new advertising field we 
have to make some secret concessions, but only to get 
things started. The advertising columns are open v 

Just where Coster said he would ‘‘see’’ those advertising 
columns before he would be “‘held up” for another adver- 
tisement isa matter of nomoment. Itis enough to say that 
he gave evidence of excitement when he left, and that he 
derived very little consolation from his later interview with 
the trolley company manager. ‘‘Cap’’ Barnes was making 
strenuous efforts to capture the Labor-Day demonstration, 
and he certainly was diverting many minor excursions to 
his boats. He always had done a little business of this sort, 
but now he seemed to be going after it aggressively. 

The trolley company held off for a little while, but Coster 
finally left everything to the manager, and the next day a 
(Concluded on Page 22) 
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‘“A-Babbled o Geen Fields” 


UR town is 
set upona 
hillside ris- 


ing from a prairie 
stream. Forty 
years ago the 
stream ranthrough 
a thick woodland 
nearly a mile wide, 
and in the wood- 
land were stately 
elms, and spread- 
ing walnut trees, 
and shapely oaks, 
and gaunt white 
sycamores, and 
straight bushy 
hackberries, which 
shook their fruit 
upon the ice in 
spots least fre- 
quented by ska- 
ters. Along the 
draws that emp- 
tiedintothestream 
were papaw trees 
with their tender 
foliage, and their 
soft wood, which 
little boys de- 


A lighted to cut for 
ry k- . A 
; iR on stick horses. Be- 
A Desert Scorpion, Outcast by Society and neath all these 
Proud of It 


trees grew a dense 
underbrush, of buckeyes, and blackberries, and rasp- 
berries, and gooseberries, and little red winter berries 
called Indian beads by the children. Wild grapevines, 
and “‘poison”’ grapes, and ivies of both kinds wove the 
woods into a summer mass of green. And in the clear- 
ings, and bordering the wood, grew the sumac, that flared 
red at the very thought of Jack Frost’s coming. In these 
woods the boys-of our town—many of whom have been 
dead these twenty years—used to lay their traps for the 
monsters of the forest, and, in winter, trudging back 
from the timber before breakfast, brought home redbirds 
and rabbits and squirrels. Sometimes a particularly 
doughty woodsman would report that there were wildcat 
tracks about his trap; but none of us ever saw a wildcat, 
though Enoch Martin, whose father’s father had heard a 
wildcat scream and had taught the boy its ery, would hide 
in a hollow sycamore and screech until the little boys were 
terrified and would not go to their traps alone for days. 
In summer, boys—usually from the country or from 
a neighboring town—caught ’coons, and dragged them 
chained through alleys for our boys to see, and ’Dory 
Paine had an owl which was widely sought by other boys 
in the cireus and menagerie line. The boys of our town 
in that day seemed to live in the woods and around the long 
millpond. Though the little boys were afraid of Indians or 
gipsies stealing them—a boy’s superstition, which experi- 
ence has proved too good to be true—they fared forth to the 
riffle below the dam, which deepens in the shade under 
the water elm; this was the pool known as “baby hole,’’ 
despised of the ten-year-olds who plunged into the deepest 
of the thicket and came out at the limekiln, where all day 
long one might hear ‘‘so-deep—so-deep —so-deep”’ and ‘‘go- 
round —go-round —go-round,” until school took up in the 
fall. Then the rattle of little home-made wagons and the 
shrilling of boy voices might be heard all over the wilder- 
ness, and the black-stained hands of schoolboys told of 
the day of the walnut harvest. It was nearly a mile from 
the schoolhouse to the woods, and yet of winter afternoons 
no schoolma’am could keep the boys from using school- 
hours to dig out the screwholes and heelplates of their 
boots before wadding them with paper. And at four 
o'clock a troop of boys would burst forth from that school 
so wildly that General Durham of the Statesman, whose 
office we used to pass with a roar, always looked up from 
his work to say: “‘ Well, I see hell’s out for noon again.” 
In the spring the boys fished, and of Saturdays, go up or 
down the river on either side, where one would, he was never 
out of sight of some thoughtful boy either sitting on a stump 
or on some log stretching into the stream, or squatting on 
a muddy bank with his worm-can beside him, throwing a 
line into the deep, green, quiet water. Always it was to 
the woods one went to find a lost boy, for the brush was 
alive with fierce pirates, and blood-bound brotherhoods, 
and gory Indian fighters, and dauntless scouts. Under the 
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red-clay banks that rose above the sluggish stream robbers’ 
caves, and treasure houses, and freebooters’ dens were 
filled with boys who, five days in the week and six hours 
a day, could ‘‘amo-amas-amat, amamus-amatis-amant” 
with the best of them. On Sundays these same boys 
sat with trousers creeping above the wrinkles at the 
ankles of their copper-toed, red-topped boots, and re- 
cited golden texts, sang When He Cometh, and read with 
much virtuous indignation of little Joseph’s wicked broth- 
ers who put him in a pit, while planning worse for their own 
little brothers. After the Sunday-school was over these 
highly respectable young persons walked sedately in their 
best clothes over the scenes of their Saturday crimes. 

They say the woods are gone now; certainly the trees 
have been cut away and the underbrush burned; corn- 
fields cover the former scenes of valorous achievement; 
but none the less the woods are there. Every nook and 
cranny is as it was, despite the cornfields. Scattered about 
the sad old earth live men who could walk blindfolded 
over the dam, across the millrace, around the bend, through 
the papaw patch, to the grapevine home of the Slaves of 
the Magic Tree, and they could find their trail under the 
elderbushes in Boswell’s Ravine, though they came—as 
they often come—at the dead of night from great cities 
and from mountain camps and from across seas, and fore- 
gather there, in the smoke and dirt of the rendezvous, to 
eat their unsalted sacrificial rabbit. They can follow the 
circuitous route around John Betty’s hog lot, to avoid the 
enemy, as easily to-day as they could follow it before 
the axe and the fire and the plow made their fine pretense 
of changing the landscape. And when Joe Nevison gets 
ready to signal them from his seat high in the crotch of the 
oak tree across the creek, the Slaves of the Tree will come 
to obey their leader. They say the tree is gone, and that 
Joe is gone, but we know better. For at night, when we 
hear the notes from the pumpkin-stem reed, we come and 
sit in the branches beneath him and plan our raids and 
learn our passwords, and swear our vengeance upon such 
as cross our pathway when the Tree has called us. There 
may have been a time when men thought the Slaves of the 
Tree were disbanded; indeed, it did seem so, but as the 
years go by one by one they come wandering back, take 
their places in the branches of the Magic Tree, swing far 
out over the world like birds, and summon again the genie 
who has slept for nearly forty years. 

Of course, we knew Joe would be the first one back; he 
didn’t care what they said—even then; he registered his 
oath that it made no difference what they did to 
him or what the others did; he would never desert 
the Tree. He commanded all of us to come back; 
if not by day, then to gather in the moonlight and 
bring our chicken for the altar and our eggs for 
the ceremony, and he promised that he would be 
there. We were years and years obeying Joe 
Nevison—many of us have had long journeys to 
go; and some of us lead little children by the 
hand as we creep up the hollow, crawl through 
the gooseberry bushes, and ’coon the log over 
the chasm to our meeting-place, But we are 
nearly all there now; and in the moonlight, when 
the corn seems to be waving over a wide field, a 
tree springs up by the genie’s hand and we take 
our places as of old. 

Many years have passed since Marshal Furgeson 
stood those seven Slaves of the Magic Tree before 
the calaboose door and made them surrender their 
feathered cork apple-stealers and their sacred 
chicken-hooks. In those years many terrors have 
ridden the boys who have gone out into the world 
to fight its dragons and grapple with its gorgons; 
but never have those boys felt any happiness so 
sweet as that which rested on their hearts when 
they heard the marshal say, ‘‘Now you boys run 
home—but, mind you, if I ever——’”’ And he 
never did—except Joe Nevison. Once it was for 
boring a hole in the depot platform and tapping 
a barrel of cider; once it was for going through a 
window in the Hustler hardware store and taking 
a box of pocket-knives and two revolvers with 
which to reward his gang; and finally, when the 
boy was in the midst of his teens, for breaking 
into the schoolhouse and burning books. Joe’s 
father always bought him off —as fathers always 
can buy boys off, when mothers go to the offended 
persons and promise and beg and weep for their 
boys. So Joe Nevison grew up the town bad boy 
—defiant of law, reckless, unrestrained, with the 
blood of border ruffianism in his veins, and the 


DRAWN BY 


*.R. GRUGER 


scorn of God and man 
the love of sin in his 
The week after he left t 
before he was twent 
father paid for ‘“‘Red’’ Martin’s gray racehorse 
disappeared the night Joe’s bed was found empt 
those days the Nevisons had more money than most 
people in our town, but as the years went by they 
to lose their property, and it was said that it went i 
slices to Joe—to keep him out of the penitentiary, 

We knew that Joe Nevison was in the West. 
from our town, who seem to swarm over the earth, 
back that they had met Joe in Dodge City, in Leoti, 
man’s-Land, in Texas, in Arizona—wherever the 
trouble. Sometimes he was the hired bad man ofa 
town, whose business it was to shoot terror ini 
hearts of disturbers from rival towns; sometimes 
a free-lance—living the devil knows how—always ¢ 
like a fashion-plate of the plains in high-heeled boo 
felt hat, flowing necktie, flannel shirt and velvet 
They say he did not gamble—more than was co 
among the sporting men of his class—and that hen 
worked. Sometimes we heard of him adventuring ai 
dealer, sometimes as a cattleman, sometimes as a 1 
promoter, sometimes as a horseman—but always | 
sharper, who rode on the crest of the forward y 
civilization, leaving a town when it tore down its ten 
put up brick buildings, and appearing in the next 
community, wherein the night was filled with mus 
the cares that infest the day might be drowned 
whisky or winked out with powder and shot. 

And thus Joe Nevison closed his twenties—a 
scorpion, outcast by society and proud of it. As he 
into his thirties he left even the smoky human crystals 
formed on cow-trails and at mountain gold-camps; 
Creek became too effete for him, and an electric lig 
tent became a target he could not resist; wherefor 
went into the sagebrush and the short grass, seeking ot 
of his kind —the human rattlesnake, the ranging coyote 
the outlawed wolf. Joe Nevison rode with the Da 
gang, raided ranches and robbed banks with th 
Whorters, and held up stages as a lone highwayma 
least so men said in the West, though no one could p 
and he appeared at the opening of Lawton at the h 
a band of cutthroats, who were herded out of town 
deputy United States marshals before noon of the first: 
Not until popular government was established could } 
get in and open their skin game, which was better an 
than ordinary highway faring. 

At Lawton our people saw Joe and he asked abo 
home people—asked about the boys—the old bo 


them, and, being possessed of a post-office dares 
wrote a long letter to George Kirwin, the foreman of 
office. We call him old George because he is still 
forty. Joe being in an expansive mood, with more 
ioney in his clothes than he cared for, sent old George ten 
lars to pay for a dollar Joe had borrowed the day he left 
nin the eighties. We printed Joe’s letter in our paper, 
it pleased his mother. And that was the beginning 
f a regular correspondence between the rover and the 
homestayer. 
| George Kirwin—gaunt, taciturn and hardworking— 
had grown out of the dreamy, story-loving boy who had 
been one of the Slaves of the Magic Tree, into a shy old 
bachelor who wept over East Lynne whenever it came 
to the town Opera House, and who only 
asl ed for a lay-off when Modjeska 
appeared in Topeka or when there was 
grand opera at Kansas City. But he 
)ruled the back office with an iron hand 
and superintended the Mission Sunday- 
‘school across the track, putting all his 
spare money into Christmas presents for 
his pupils. 
_ After the first letter came from Joe 
) Nevison no one had a hint of what 
passed between the two men. But a 
month never went by that Joe’s letter 
missed. When Lawton began to wane, 
Joe Nevison seemed to mend his way- 
ward course and went to South McAlester 
and opened a faro game—a square game 
they said it was, for the Territory! 
This meant that unless Joe was hard up 
every man had his chance before the 
wheel. Old George took the longest trip 
of his life when we got him a pass to 
South McAlester and he put on his black 
frock-coat and went to visit Joe. All 
that we learned of him was that Joe 
‘had changed a good deal,” and also 
that he was ‘‘taking everything in the 
drug store, from the big green bottle at 
the right of the front door, clear around 
past the red prescription case, and back 
to the big blue bottle at the left of the 
door.” But after George came home 
the Mission Sunday-school began to 
thrive. George was not afraid of tainted 
money, and the school got a new library 
which included Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn as well as Hans Brinkman’s 
Silver Skates for the boys, and all the 
Pansy books for the girls. It was a 
quaint old lot of books, and George 
Kirwin was nearly a year getting it 


, XV—WHAT SHE CAME TO SEE 
UT in this matter my prognostication 
B was thoroughly at fault; yet surely, 
knowing Kings Port’s sovereign habit, 
iz I had had good cause to know it, I was 
| pe beyond reasonable bounds in suppos- 
ee that the arrival of Miss Rieppe would heat up some 
_ very general and very audible talk about this approaching 
_ mnarriage, against which the prejudices of the town were 
set in such compact array. I have several times men- 
‘tioned that Kings Port, to my sense, was buzzing over 
John Mayrant’s affairs; buzzing in the open, where one 
could hear it, and buzzing behind closed doors, where one 
| could somehow feel it; I can only say that henceforth this 
buzzing ceased, dropped wholly away, as if gossip were 
| watching iS) hard she forgot to talk, giving place to a great 
in her kingdom. Such occasional words as were 
uttered sounded oddly and egregiously clear in the new- 

(the fist void. 

The first of these words sounded, indeed, quite enor- 
| Mous, issuing as it did from Juno’s lips at our breakfast- 
ble, when yesterday’s meeting on the New Bridge was 
esting my mind with many thoughts. She addressed 
me in one of her favorite tones (I have met it, thank God! 
but in two or three other cases during my whole experience), 
ich always somehow conveyed to you that you were 
mally to blame for what she was going to tell you. 

“IT suppose you know that your friend, Mr. Mayrant, has 
zed from the custom house ?”’ 

was, of course, careful not to give Juno the pleasure of 
Ing that she had surprised me. I bowed, and continued 
silence to sip a little coffee; then, setting my coffee 
wn, | observed that it would be some ‘few days yet before 
e resignation could take effect; and, noticing that Juno 
a getting ready some new remark, I branched off and 
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together. Also, he got a new stove for the Sunday-school 
room, and a lot of pictures, Wide Awake and Fast Asleep, 
Simply to Thy Cross and The Old Oaken Bucket, among 
others, for the church walls; and he bought a cabinet organ 
with more stops than most of the children could count. 

A year ago a new reporter brought in this item: 

“Joseph Nevison, of South McAlester, Indian Territory, 
is visiting his mother, Mrs. Julia Nevison, at 234 South 
Fifth Street.” 

We sent the reporter out for more about Joe Nevison, 
and at noon George Kirwin hurried down to the little home 
below the tracks. 

From the two searchers for truth we learned that Joe 
Nevison’s mother had brought him home from the Indian 
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Territory mortally sick. Half a dozen of us who had 
played with him as boys went to see him that evening, and 
found a wan, haggard man with burned-out black eyes 
lying in the clean white bed. He seemed to know each of 
us for a moment and spoke to us through his delirium in a 
tired, piping voice—like the voice of the little boy who had 
been our leader. He called us by forgotten nicknames, 
and hummed at a tune that we had not heard for a score 
of years. Then he piped out While the Landlubbers Lie 
Down Below, Below, Below, and followed that with Green 
Grass Growing All Around, All Around, and that with the 
song about the Tonga Islands, his voice growing into a 
clearer alto as he sang. His mother tried to quiet him, 
but he smiled his dead smile at her through his cindery 
eyes and shook his head and went on. 
When he had lain quiet for a moment, 
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spoke to her of my excursion up the river this morning to 
see the azaleas in the gardens at Live Oaks. 

‘“How lucky the weather is so magnificent!’’ lexelaimed. 

“‘T shall be interested to hear,’’ said Juno, “what expla- 
nation he finds to give Miss Josephine for his disrespectful 
holding out against her, and his immediate yielding to 
Miss Rieppe.”’ 

Here I deemed it safe to ask her, was she quite sure it had 
been at the instance of Miss Rieppe that John had resigned ? 

“Tt follows suspiciously close upon her arrival,” stated 
Juno. She might have been speaking of a murder. ‘And 
how he expects to support a wife now—well, that is no 
affair of mine,’ Juno concluded, with a washing-her- 
hands-of-it air, as if up to this point she had always done 
her best for the willful boy. She had blamed him savagely 
for not resigning, and now she was blaming him because he 
had resigned; and I ate my breakfast in much entertain- 
ment over this female acrobat in censure. 

No more was said; I think that my manner of taking 
Juno’s news had been perfectly suecessful in disappointing 
her. John’s resignation, if it had really oceurred, did cer- 
tainly follow very close upon the arrival of Hortense; but I 
had spoken one true thought in intimating that I doubted 
if it was due to the influence of Miss Rieppe. It seemed to 
me to the highest degree unlikely that the boy in his present 
state of feeling would do anything he did not wish to do 
because his lady-love happened to wish it—except marry 
her! There was apparently no doubt he would do that. 
Did she want him, poverty and all? Was she, even now, 


he turned to one of us and said: ‘‘ Dock 
—I'm goin’ up and dive off that 
stump —a back flipflop—you dassent!’’ 
Pretty soon he seemed to come up snuff- 
ing and blowing and grinning, and said: 
“Last man dressed’s got to chaw beef.” 
Then he cried: ‘‘Dock’s it—Dock’s it; 
catch ‘im! hold him—there he goes— 
duck him, strip him! Oh, well, let him 
go if he’s go’n’to cry. Say, boys, I wish 
you fellers’d come over t’ my stick horse 
livery-stable. Honest, I got the best 
hickory horse you ever see. Whoa there 
—whoa, now, I tell you! You, Pilliken 
Dunlevy, let me harness you. There, 
put it under yourarm, and back of your 
neck. No, I ain’t go’n’ to let you hold 
it—ITll jerk the tar out of you if you 
don’tgo. Whe-e-e, that’s the way to go! 
Hol—hold—on, whoa there! Back up. 
Le’s go over to Jim’s and run on his 
track. Say, Jim, I got the best lit’ pacer 
in the country here. Get up. There, 
Pilliken!’’ And he clucked and sawed 
his arms, and cracked an imaginary whip. 

When George came in, the face on the 
bed brightened and the treble voice said : 
“Hello, Fatty—we been waitin’ for you. 
Now le’s go on. What you got in your 
wagon? Humph! Bet it’s a pumpkin. 
Did old Boswell chase you?” 

And then he laughed, and turned away 
from us. His trembling hands seemed 
to be fighting something from his face. 
‘‘Bushes,”’ whispered Enoch Martin, and 
then added: ‘‘ Now he’s climbing up the 
bank of the ravine.’’ And we saw the 
lean hands on the bed elutch up the wall, 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


with eyes open, deliberately taking her last 
farewell days of automobiles and of steam 
yachts? That voice of hers, that rich sum- 
mons, with its quiet certainty of power, 
sounded in my memory. ‘John,’ she had 
called to him from the automobile; and thus 
John had gone away in it, wedged in among Charley and 
the fat cushions and all the money and glass eyes. And 
now he had resigned from the custom house! Yes, that 
was, whatever it signified, truly amazing—if true. 

So I continued to ponder quite uselessly until the up- 
country bride aroused me. She, it appeared, had been 
greatly carried away by the beauty of Live Oaks, and was 
making her David take her there again this morning; and 
she was asking me didn’t I hope we shouldn’t get stuck? 
The people had got stuck yesterday, three whole hours, 
right on a bank in the river; and wasn’t it a sin and a 
shame toruna boat with ever so many passengers aground? 
By the doctrine of chances, I informed her, we had every 
right to hope for better luck to-day; and, with the assur- 
ance of how much my felicity was increased by the prospect 
of having her and David as company during the expedition, 
I betook myself meanwhile to my own affairs, which meant 
chiefly a call at the Exchange to inquire for Eliza La Heu, 
and a visit to the post-office. 

A few steps from our front door I came upon John 
Mayrant, and saw at once too plainly that no ease had 
come to his spirit during the hours since the bridge. He 
was. just emerging from an adjacent house. 

“And have you resigned?’’ I asked him. 

“Yes. That’sdone. You haven’t seen Miss Rieppe this 
morning?” 

“Why, she’s surely not boarding with Mrs. Trevise?”’ 

“No; stopping here with her old friend, Mrs. Cornerly.” 
He indicated the door he had come from. ‘‘Of course, you 
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wouldn’t be likely to see her pass!’’ And 
with that he was gone. 

That he was greatly stirred up by some- 
thing there could be no doubt; never before 
had I seen him so abrupt; it seemed clear 
that anger had taken the place of despond- 
ency, or whatever had been his previous 
mood; and by the time I reached the post- 
office I had already imagined and dismissed 
the absurd theory that John was jealous of 
Charley, had resigned from the custom house 
as a first step toward breaking his engage- 
ment, and had rung Mrs. Cornerly’s bell at 
this early hour with the purpose of informing 
his lady-love that all was over between them. 
Jealousy would not be likely to produce this 
set of manipulations in young, foolish John; 
and J may say here at once, what I somewhat 
later learned, that the boy had come with 
precisely the opposite purpose, namely, to 
repeat and reénforce his steadfast constancy, 
and that it was something far removed from 
jealousy which had spurred him to this. I found the girl 
behind the counter at her post, grateful to me for coming 
to ask how she was after the shock of yesterday, but 
unwilling to speak of it at all; all which she expressed 
by her charming manner, and by the other subjects she 
chose for conversation, and especially by the way in which 
she held out her hand when I took my leave. 

Near the post-office I was hailed by Beverly Rodgers, 
who proclaimed to me at once a comic but genuine distress. 
He had already walked, he said (and it was but half-past 
nine o'clock, as he bitterly bid me observe on the church 
dial), more miles in search of a drink than his unarith- 
metical brain had the skill to compute. And he con- 
founded such a town heartily; he should return as soon as 
possible to Charley’s yacht, where there was civilization, 
and where he had spent the night. During his search he 
had at length come to a door of promising appearance, and 
gone in there, and they had explained to him that it was a 
dispensary. A beastly arrangement. What was the name 
of the razor-back hog they said had invented it? And what 
did you do for a drink in this confounded water-hole? 

He would find it no water-hole, I told him; but there 
were methods which a stranger upon his first morning could 
scarce be expected to grasp. ‘I could direct you to a 
Dutchman,” I said, “but you’re too well dressed to win his 
confidence at once.”’ 

“Well, old man,” began Beverly, ‘I don’t speak Dutch, 
but give me a crack at the confidence.” 

However, he renounced the project upon learning what a 
Dutchman was. Since my hours were no longer dedicated 
to establishing the presence of royal blood in my veins I 
had spent them upon various local investigations of a char- 
acter far more entertaining and akin to my taste. It wasin 
truth quite likely that Beverly could in a very few mo- 
ments, with his smile and his manner, find his way to any 
Dutchman’s heart; he had that divine gift of winning over 
to him quickly all sorts and conditions of men; and my 
account of the ingenious and law-baffling contrivances, 
which you found at these little grocery shops, decidedly 
roused his curiosity to make a trial; but he decided that 
the club was better, if less picturesque. And he told me 
that all the men of the automobile party had received from 
John Mayrant cards of invitation to the club. 

“Your fire-eater is a civil chap,” said Beverly. ‘And, 
by the way, do you happen to know,” here he pulled from 
his pocket a letter and consulted its address, ‘‘Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael?” 

I was delighted that he brought an introduction to this 
lady; Hortense Rieppe could not open for him any of 
those haughty doors; and I wished not only that Beverly 
(since he was just the man to appreciate it and understand 
it) should see the fine flower of Kings Port, but also that the 
fine flower of Kings Port should see him; the best blood of 
the South could not possibly turn out anything better than 
Beverly Rodgers, and it was horrible and humiliating to 
think of the other Northern specimens of men whom 
Hortense had imported with her. I was here suddenly 
reminded that the young woman was a guest of the Cor- 
nerlys, the people who swept their garden, the people 
whom Eliza La Heu at the Exchange did not “know”; and 
at this the remark of Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, when I had 
walked with her and Mrs. Weguelin, took on an added 
lustre of significance: 

“We shall have to call.’’ 

Call on the Cornerlys!' Would they do that? Were 
they ready to stand by their John to that tune? A hotel 
would be nothing; you could call on anybody at a hotel, if 
you had to; but here would be adémarche indeed! Yet, 
nevertheless, I felt quite certain that, if Hortense, though 
the Cornerlys’ guest, was also the guaranteed fiancée of 
John Mayrant, the old ladies would come up to the scratch, 
hate and loathe it as they might, and undoubtedly would: 
they could be trusted to do the right thing. 

I told Beverly how glad I was that he would meet Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael. “The rest of your party, my 
friend,’’ I said, “‘are not very likely to.” And I generalized 
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to him briefly upon the town of Kings Port. “Supposing I 
take you to call upon Mrs. St. Michael when I come back 
this afternoon?” I suggested. 

Beverly thought it over, and then shook his head. 
*“Wouldn’t do, oldman. If these people are particular and 
know, as you say they do, hadn’t I better leave the letter 
with my card, and then wait till she sends some word ?”’ 

He was right, as he always was, unerringly. Consorting 
with all the Charleys, and the Bohms, and the Cohns and 
the Kitties hadn’t taken the fine edge from Beverly’s good 
inheritance and good. bringing up; his instinct had sur- 
vived his scruples, making of him an agile and charming 
cynic, whom you could trust to see the right thing always, 
and never do it unless it was absolutely necessary; he 
would marry any amount of Kitties for their money, and 
always know that beside his mother and sisters they were 
as dirt; and he would see to it that his children took after 
their father, went to school in England for a good accent 
and enunciation, as he had done, went to college in America 
for the sake of belonging in their own country, as he had 
done, and married as many fortunes, and had as few 
divorces, as possible. 

“Who was that girl on the bridge?” he now inquired as 
we reached the steps of the post-office, and when I had told 
him again, because he had asked me about Eliza La Heu at 
the time, ‘‘She’s the real thing,’”’ he commented. ‘Quite 
extraordinary, you know, her dignity, when poor old 
awful Charley was messing everything—he’s so used to 
mere money, you know, that he forgets people are people 
half the time, and you have to kick him to remind him— 
yes, quite perfect dignity. Gad, it took a lady to climb up 
and sit by that ragged old darky and take her dead dog 
away in the cart! The cart and the darky only made her 
look what she was all the more. Poor Kitty couldn’t do 
that—she’d look like a chambermaid! Well, old man, see 
you again.” 

I stood on the post-office steps looking after Beverly 
Rodgers as he crossed Court Street. His admirably good 
clothes, the easy finish of his whole appearance, even his 
walk, and his back, and the slope of his shoulders, were un- 
mistakable. The Southern men, going to their business in 
Court Street, looked at him. Alas, in his outward man he 
was as a rose among weeds! And certainly, no well-born 
American could unite with an art more hedonistic than 
Beverly’s the old school and the nowveau jeu ! 

Over at the other corner he turned and stood, admiring 
the church and gazing at the other buildings, and so per- 
ceived me stillonthe steps. Withagesture of remembering 
something he crossed back again. 

“You’ve not seen Miss Rieppe?”’ 

“Why, of course I haven’t!”” Iexclaimed. Was every- 
body going to ask me that? 

“Well, something’s up, old boy. Charley has got the 
launch away with him—and I’ll bet he’s got her away with 
him, too. Charley lied this morning.”’ 

“Ts lying, then, so rare with him?”’ 

“Why, it rather is, you know. But I’ve come to be able 
to spot him when he does it. Those little bulgy eyes of his 
look at you particularly straight and childlike. He said he 
had to hunt up a man on business— V-C Chemical Company, 
he called it ie 

“There is such a thing here,”’ I said. 

“Oh, Charley’d never make up a thing, and get found 
out in that way! But he was lying all the same, old man.” 

“Do you mean they’ve run off and got married?” 

“What do you take them for? Much more like them to 
run off and not get married. But they haven’t done that 
either. And, speaking of that, I believe I’ve gone‘a bit 
adrift. Your fire-eater, you know—she is an extraordinary 
woman!” And Beverly gave his mellow, little, humorous 
Seep “Hanged if I don’t begin to think she does faney 

im.”’ 

“Well!” I cried, “that would explain—no, it wouldn’t. 
Whence comes your theory?” 

“Saw her look at him at dinner once last night. We 
dined with some people—Cornerly. She looked at him just 
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once. Well, if she intends—by gad, it upse 
one’s whole notion of her!”’ f 

“Tsn’t just one look rather slight basis 
for Z : 

‘Now, old man, you know better ths 
that!’’ Beverly paused to chuckle. 
grandmother Livingston,” he resu 
“knew Aaron Burr, and she used to say 
he had an eye which no honest woman 
meet without a blush. I don’t know whe 
your fire-eater is a Launcelot, or a Galahad, 
but that girl’s eye at dinner Z 

“‘Did he blush?” I laughed. 

“Not that I saw. But really, old man 
confound it, you know! He’s no sort 
husband for her. How can he make 
happy and how can she make him happy 
and how can either of them hit it off wit 
the other the least little bit? She’s expen 
sive, he’s not; she’s up-to-date, he’s n 
she’s of the great world, he’s provin 
She’s all derision, he’s all faith. Why, han 
it, old boy, what does she want him for?” 

Beverly’s handsome brow was actually furrowed 
his problem; and, as I certainly could furnish hin 
solution for it, we stood in silence on the post-office 
“What can she want him for?” he repeated. Then he 
threw it off lightly with one of his chuckles. “So g 
I’ve no daughters to marry! Well—I must go draw som 
money.” y 

He took himself off with a certain alacrity, giving ai 
impatient cut with his stick at a sparrow in the middle of 
Worship Street, nor did I see him again this day, altho 
after hurriedly getting my letters (for the starting-hour 
the boat had now drawn near), I followed where he 

one down Court Street, and his cosmopolitan figure wo 
ave been easy to descry at any distance along thatscanti 
peopled pavement. He had evidently found the bank: 
was getting his money. “f 

David of the yellow hair and his limpid-looking br 
were on the horrible little excursion boat watching f 
and keeping with some difficulty a chair next themsel 
that I might not have to stand up all the way, and 
came aboard, the bride called out to me her relief; sh 
made sure that I would be late. 

“David said you wouldn’t,”’ she announced in her e 
up-country accent across the parasols and heads of hi 
dled tourists, ‘“‘but I told him a gentleman that’s late 
three meals aivry day like as not would forget boats 
be kept hot in the kitchen for you.” 

I took my place in the chair beside her as hastily as po 
ble, for there is nothing that I so much dislike as being m 
conspicuous for any reason whatever; and my thanks 
her were, I fear, less gracious in their manner than sho’ 
have been the case. Nor did she find me, I must suppo 
as companionable during this excursion—during the fi 
part of it, at any rate—as a limpid-looking bride, wh 
kept at some pains a seat beside her for a single gentle 
has the right to expect: the brief hours of this morning had 
fed my preoccupation too richly, and I must often 
fallen silent. : 

The horrible little tug, or ferry, or wherry, or whate 
its contemptible inconvenience makes it fitting that 
unclean and snail-like craft should be styled, cast off a 
began to lumber along the edges of the town with its de 
cargo of hats and parasols and lunch parcels. We wel 
most extraordinary litter of man and woman kind. — 
was the severe New England type, improving each shin 
hour, and doing it in bleak costume and with a thoroug 
northeast expression; there were pink sunbonnets 
(I should imagine) Spartanburg, or Charlotte, or Gree 
ville; there were masculine boots which yet bore incrus 
upon their heels the red mud of Aiken or of Camden; th 
was one fat jeweled exhalation who spoke of Palm B 
with the true stockyard twang, and looked as if she sw: 
lowed a million every morning for breakfast, and G 
knows how many more for the ensuing repasts—she was 1 
only detestable specimen among us; sunbonnets, boo 
and even uninviting New England, proved on acquainta 
kindly, simple, enterprising Americans; yet who kno 
sunbonnets and boots and all of us wouldn’t have beco 
just as detestable had we but been as she was, swollen 
puffy with the acute indigestion of sudden wealth? 

This reflection made me charitable, which I always like 
to be, and I imparted it to the bride. : 

“My!” she said. And I really don’t know what thai 
meant. 

But presently I understood well why people endu 
the discomfort of this journey. I forgot the cinders w: 
now and then showered upon us, and the heat of the 
and the crowded chairs; I forgot the boat and myself 1 
looking at the passing shores. Our course took us round 
Kings Port on three sides. The calm, white town spreat 
out its width and length beneath a blue sky softer than the 
tenderest dream; the white steeples shone through the 
enveloping brightness, taking to each other, and to the d s 
tant roofs beneath them, successive and changing relations, 
while the dwindling mass of streets and edifices followe¢ 
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more slowly the veering of the steeples, folded upon itself, 
and refolded, opened into new shapes and closed again, 
dwindling always, and always white and beautiful; and as 

he far-off vision of it held the eye the few masts along the 
wharves grew thin and went out into invisibility, the spires 
became as masts, the distant drawbridge through which we 

ad passed sank down into a mere stretching line, and 
3hining Kings Port was dissolved in the blue of water and 


The curving and the narrowing of the river took it at 
ast from view; and after it disappeared the spindling 
chimneys and their smoke, which were along the bank 
above the town and bridge, leaving us to progress through 
solitude of marsh and wood and shore. The green 
levels of stiff salt grass closed in upon the breadth of water, 
d we wound among them, looking across their silence to 
the deeper silence of the woods that bordered them, the 
brooding woods, the pines and the live-oaks, misty with the 
motionless hanging moss, and misty also in that Southern 
air that deepened when it came among their trunks to a 
caressing, mysterious, purple veil. Every line of this land- 
ape, the straight forest top, the feathery breaks in it of 
taller trees, the curving marsh—every line and every hue 
and every sound inscrutably spoke sadness. I heard a 
mocking-bird once in some blossoming wild fruit tree that 
we gradually reached and left gradually behind; and more 
than once I saw other blossoms, and the yellow of the 
trailing jessamine; but the bird could not sing the silence 
away, and spring with all her abundance could not hide 
this spiritual autumn. 

Dreams, a land of dreams, where even the high noon 
itself was dreamy; a melting together of earth and air 
and water in one eternal gentleness of reverie! Whence 
eame the melancholy of this? JI had seen woods as soli- 
itary and streams as silent; I had felt Nature breathing 
upon me a greater awe; but never before such penetra- 
‘ting and quiet sadness. I only know that this is the 
perpetual mood of those Southern shores, those rivers 
that wind in from the ocean among their narrowing 
marshes and their hushed forests, and that it ddes not 
‘come from any memory of human hopes and disasters, 
but from the elements themselves. 

| So did we move onward, passing in due time another 
bridge and a few dwellings and some excavations, until the 
river grew quite narrow, and there ahead was the landing 
‘at Live Oaks, with negroes idly watching for us, and a 
launch beside the bank, and Charley and Hortense Rieppe 
‘about to step into it. Another man stood up in the launch 
and talked to them where they were on the landing plat- 
form, and pointed down the river as we approached; but 
evidently he did not point at us. I looked hastily to see 
what he was indicating to them, but I could see nothing save 
the solitary river winding away between the empty woods 
and marshes. 

So this was Hortense Rieppe! It was not wonderful that 
she had caused young John to lose his heart, or, at any rate, 
his head and his senses; nor was it wonderful that Charley, 
with his little bulging eyes, should take her in his launch 
whenever she would go: the wonderful thing was that 
John, at his age and with his nature, should have got over 
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it—if he had got over it! I felt it tingling in me; any man 
would. Steel wasp, indeed! 

She was slender, and oh, how well dressed! She watched 
the passengers get off the boat, and I could not tell you from 
that first sight of her what her face was like, but only her 
hair, the sunburnt amber of its masses making one think of 
Tokay or Chateau-Yquem. She was watching me, I felt, 
and then saw; and as soon as I was near she spoke to me 
without moving, keeping one gloved hand lightly posed 
upon the railing of the platform, so that her long arm was 
bent with perfect ease and grace. 

Her words dropped with the same calculated delibera- 
tion, the same composed and rich indifference. ‘These 
gardens are so beautiful.” 

Such was her first remark, chosen with some purpose, I 
knew quite well; and I observed that I hoped I was not too 
late for their full perfection, if too late to visit them in her 
company. 

She turned her head slightly toward Charley. ‘‘We have 
been enjoying them so much.” . 

It was of absorbing interest to feel simultaneously in 
these brief speeches she vouchsafed —speeches consummate 
in their inexpressive flatness—the intentional coldness and 
the latent heat of the creature. Oh, she had encountered 
many men and women, those who could be of use to her 
and those who could not; and in dealing with them she had 
tempered and chiseled her insolence to a perfect instru- 
ment, to strike or to shield. And of her greatest gift, also, 
she was entirely aware—how could she help being, with her 
evident experience? She knew that round her whole form 
swam a delicious, invisible sphere, a distillation that her 
veriest self sent forth, as gardenias do their perfume, moving 
where she moved and staying where she stayed, and com- 
pared with which wine was a feeble vapor for a man to get 
drunk on. 

“Flowers are always so delightful.” 

That was her third speech, pronounced just like the 
others, in a low, clear voice—simplicity arrived at by much 
well-practiced complexity. And she still looked at Charley. 

Charley now responded in his little banker accent. ‘‘Itis 
a magnificent collection.’ This he said looking at me, and 
moving a highly-polished finger-nail along a very slender 
mustache. 

The eyes of Hortense now for a moment glanced at the 
mixed company of boat-passengers, who were beginning to 
be led off in pilgrim groups by the appointed guides. 

‘We were warned it would be too crowded,’ she re- 
marked. 

Charley was looking at her foot. I can’t say whether or 
not the two light taps that the foot now gave upon the floor 
of the landing brought out for me a certain impatience 
which I might otherwise have missed in those last words of 
hers. From Charley it brought out, I feel quite sure, the 
speech which (in some form) she had been expecting from 
him as her confederate in this unwelcome and inopportune 
interview with me, and which his less highly-schooled 
perceptions had not suggested to him until prompted 
by her. 

“T should have been very glad to include you in our 
launch party if I had known you were coming here to-day,” 
lied little Charley. 

“Thank you so much!” I murmured; and I fancy that 
after that Hortense hated me worse than ever. Well, why 
should I play her game? If anybody had any claim upon 
me, was itshe? JI would get as much diversion as I could 
from this encounter. 

Hortense had looked at Charley when she spoke for my 
benefit, and it now pleased me very much to look at him 
when I spoke for hers. 

“‘T could almost give up the gardens for the sake of return- 
ing with you,” I said to him. 

This was most successful in producing a perceptible 
silence before Hortense said, ‘‘Do come.” 

I wanted to say to her, ‘‘You are quite splendid—as 
splendid as you look, through and through! You wouldn’t 
have run away from any battle of Chattanooga!” But 
what I did say was, ‘‘ These flowers here will fade, but may 
I not hope to see you again in Kings Port?” 

She was looking at me with eyes half-closed ; half-closed 
for the sake of insolence—and better observation; when 
eyes like that take on drowsiness you will be wise to leave all 
your secrets behind you, locked up in the bank, or else toss 
them right down on the open table. Well, I tossed mine 
down, thereto precipitated by a warning from the stranger 
in the launch: 

‘We shall need all the tide we can get.” 

“T’m sure you’d be glad to kiiow,” I then said imme- 
diately (to Charley, of course), ‘‘that Miss La Heu, whose 
dog you killed, is back at her work as usual this morning.” 

“Thank you,” returned Charley. ‘‘If there could be 
any chance for me to replace iu 

“Miss La Heu is her name?” inquired Hortense. ‘I did 
not catch it yesterday. She works, you say?” 

“At the Woman’s Exchange. She bakes cakes for wed- 
dings—among her other activities.” 

‘So interesting!” said Hortense; and bowing to me, she 
allowed the spellbound Charley to help her down into the 
launch. 
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DRAWN BY LES\ER HALPH 


His Cosmopolitan 
Figure Would 
Have Been Easy 
to Descry at Any ; 
Distance 


Each step of the few that she had to take was upon un- 
steady footing, and each was taken with slow security and 
grace, and with a mastery of her skirts so complete that they 
seemed to do it of themselves, falling and folding in the soft, 
delicate curves of discretion. 

For the sake of not seeming too curious about this party, I ° 
turned from watching it before the launch had begun to 
move, and it was immediately hidden from me by the bank, 
so that I did not see it get away. As I crossed an open space 
toward the gardens I found myself far behind the other 
pilgrims, whose wandering bands I could half discern among 
winding walks and bordering bushes. I was soon taken into 
somewhat reprimanding charge by an admirable, if impor- 
tant, negro, who sighted me from a door beneath the porch 
of the house, and advanced upon me speedily. From him 
I learned at once the rule of the place, that strangers were 
not allowed to ‘‘go loose,” as he expressed it; and recog- 
nizing the perfect propriety of this restriction, I was humble, 
and even went so far as to put myself right with him by 
quite ample purchases of the beautiful flowers that he had 
for sale; some of these would be excellent for the up- 
country bride, who certainly ought to have repentance from 
me in some form for my silence as we had come up the river : 
the scenery had caused me most ungallantly to forget her. 

My rule-breaking turned out all to my advantage. The 
admirable and important negro was so pacified by my lib- 
eral amends that he not only placed the flowers which I had 
bought in a bucket of water to wait in freshness until my 
tour of the gardens should be finished and the moment for 
me to return upon the boat should arrive, but he also hon- 
ored me with his own special company; and instead of 
depositing me in one of the groups of other travelers, he 
took me to see the sights alone, as if I were somebody too 
distinguished to receive my impressions with the common 
herd. Thus I was able to linger here and there, and even to 
return to certain points for another look. 

I shall not attempt to describe the azaleas at Live Oaks. 
You will understand me quite well, I am sure, when I say 
that I had heard the people at Mrs. Trevise’s house talk so 
much about them, and praise them so superlatively, that I 
was not prepared for much: my experience of life had 
already included quite a number of azaleas. Moreover, 
my meeting with Hortense and Charley had taken me far 
away from flowers. But when that marvelous place burst 
upon me I forgot Hortense. I have seen gardens, many 
gardens, in England, in France, in Italy; I have seen what 
can be done in great hothouses, and on great terraces; what 
can be done under a roof, and what can be done in the open 
air with the aid of architecture and sculpture and orna- 
mental land and water; but no horticulture that I have 
seen devised by mortal man approaches the unearthly en- 
chantment of the azaleas at Live Oaks. It was not like 
seeing flowers at all; it was as if there, in the heart of the 
wild and mystic wood, in the gray gloom of those trees 
veiled and mufiled in their long webs and skeins of hanging 
moss, a great, magic flame of rose and red and white burned 
steadily. You looked to see it vanish; you could not imag- 
ine such a thing would stay. All idea of individual petals 
or species was swept away in this glowing maze of splendor, 
this transparent labyrinth of rose and red and white, 
through which you looked beyond, into the gray gloom of 
the hanging moss and the depths of the wild forest trees. 

I turned back as often as I could, and to the last I caught 
glimpses of it, burning, glowing and shining like some 
miracle; and it was not until I reached the landing, and 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


€@ Ideals are square deals. 

€ Short weights and long prayers do not balance. 

@ Satan finds some mischief still for idle funds to do. 

€@ The real Christmas novelty is to get what you want. 

@ Next to doing a big thing is getting some one else to do it. 


@ The average humorist never knows when he is at his wit’s 
end. 


@ More mistakes slip through the mouth than through the 
fingers. 


@ When the political boss fails to succeed he should not 
ry again. 


@ A man who keeps himself in the pink of condition seldom 
has the blues. 


@ The lady who has no servant troubles can always talk 
about her neighbors. 


@ Most women can face any fate just so it is not spelled 
without the final ‘‘e.” 


@ The man who makes the best of opportunities is apt to 
get the best of obstacles. 


@ After we read the ‘‘yellows,”’ we can always understand 
why no news is good news. 


@ If those safety razors only had phonographs attached 
the barber would not be missed. 


@ Clothes don’t make the man, they merely break him; 
especially if they’re his wife’s clothes. 


@ Anglo-American union now amounts to something more 
than an exchange of a rich girl for a bankrupt title. 


@ Norway went to the trouble of electing a king when she 
might have had one of our American bosses for the asking. 


@ A man who wastes his time bragging about his ancestors 
isn’t going to give his descendants much chance to brag of 
theirs. 


Why We Gamble 


(PEO NSAGTEONS on the New York Stock Exchange in 
eleven months of 1905 amounted to 250,000,000 shares 
of a face value of about twenty billion dollars.. As the mar- 
gin on speculative trades is usually ten per cent., one may 
make the rough guess that a billion dollars was wagered on 
the great ticker game during the year. Speculation has 
been very lively in the cotton market also, and the grain 
gamble at Chicago has been far from moribund. Eliminat- 
ing every trade which represented legitimate merchandis- 
ing and real investment, the Simon pure gamble has 
involved the betting of —how many hundred millions shall 
we say? Heaven alone knows how many millions more 
have been wagered in the hundreds of bucketshops scat- 
tered over the land, of whose transactions there is no record. 
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In spite of all disclosures and warnings, the poor-relation 
get-rich-quick schemes still flourish by the score. 

Why do we persist in gambling on this enormous scale 
after we have found out that we lose about nine times out 
of ten? 

One reason —perhaps the chief reason—is that, as a peo- 
ple, we are very rich, yet can find no attractive and legiti- 
mate use for our money. Leaving out all millionaires and 
bloated corporations, the plain every-day people must 
have even now at least five or six billion dollars lying in the 
banks on which they draw an average of not over three per 
cent. a year interest. The savings-deposits in New York 
alone exceed a billion. Savings-deposits in Chicago have 
increased fivefold since the panic. The ordinary little 
capitalist ean put his money in a bank or buy a safe bond 
that will net him three and a half or four per cent. In 
only rarely exceptional cases, in this day of consolidation 
and nationalized industries, can he put his money at work 
in such a way that his own intelligence and energy will oper- 
ate upon it and make it fruitful. He must simply dump it 
into some huge pot and take such return as the gentlemen 
who operate the pot will give him. The small capitalist is 
continually beaten down with his own weapon. His sav- 
ings go to swell the hoard which makes it possible for the 
big industries to borrow all they want at low rates. The 
bigger the hoard, the more cheaply they can borrow. 
Hence the more the man saves the less interest he receives. 
‘this rather diseourages him, so he buys stocks on margin, 
or invests in a Syndicate—and: loses what he had. 


The Man Who HNeeps His Job 


& ONE of the evidences that Germany is better off from 
a military standpoint than Franee, it is pointed out 
that, although Germany has had only eight different war 
ministers in the last thirty-five years, France has had no 
less than thirty-three. But does this prove anything? 
May it not, on the eontrary, be evidence that France is 
better off than Germany? 

It doesn’t always follow —indeed, it doesn’t often follow 
—in institutions of any kind that permanence in office 
means better service—that is, permanence in the executive 
and administrative office. The executive may have been a 
poor excuse at the start; and so, the longer he stays, the 
worse the ravages of the dry rot. If he was good at the 
start, he may have been human enough to succumb to the 
enervating, blighting effect of the steady job. 

The man who has to fight every day to keep his job is the 
one who keeps in the best mental and physical health and 
produces the best results—provided he feels that only his 
own shortcomings can cost him his job. 


The Lesson of Exposure 


HE public appetite for ‘‘exposures,”’ far from decreas- 
ing, seems to be gaining by what it feeds on. The 
people who are being exposed—and their friends and 
sympathetic writers—deny this; they have all the signs 
against them. 

There’s a good reason for it. These ‘‘exposures”’ are a 
tremendous public education not merely, or even chiefly, 
in corruption, its methods and men, but in the mechanism 
of modern society—that vast, new-created machine for 
which we are all workers and about which it is important, 
vital, that we should all inform ourselves. The few ‘‘ex- 
perts” have made incredible fortunes by learning its 
workings. If they are to be replaced by millions of 
people, each man and family getting his or its proper share, 
everybody must learn how the wheels go round. 

The ‘‘exposures”’ are teaching the people how to make 
and to save money. Who gets tired of going to a school 
where those exceedingly useful things are taught? 


Never Mind the Cost 


S TO whether the Panama Canal should be sea-level or 
lock, the engineers are the doctors. The only question 
is which type will handle the traffic best, and if the Govern- 
ment cannot discover engineering talent which can answer 
that question correetly there is something wrong with its 
powers of selection. The matter of relative cost, however, 
is well within the reach of lay intelligence, and one can 
hardly avoid suspecting some disingenuousness in those 
who argue that one type is preferable to the other because 
it is cheaper. What is wanted is the best canal; the one 
that will most facilitate traffic. That that canal may cost 
one or two hundred millions more is of no consequence. 
And this is simply good, sound business policy, approved 
by the best business experience and intelligence in the 
country. The railroads spend millions upon millions every 
year in reducing grades, straightening curves and like work 
which lowers operating expenses—that is, facilitates traffic. 
The Union Pacific [built an enormously expensive cut-off 
through Salt Lake because it believed that the saving in 
operating expenses would more than pay interest on the 
cost of the improvement. There is the whole problem 
nowadays. The vast terminal plan of the Pennsylvania 
road, involving tunneling from the Jersey shore to Long 
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Island, looks staggering if one considers the cost. Butt 
improved traffie facilities will pay interest on the inves 
ment. A street railroad spends a hundred thousand dolla 
in establishing a pleasure resort because the iner 
travel will more than cover the interest on that sum. 

United States two per cent. bonds sell at a premium. If 
as the Secretary of the Treasury proposes, the Canal bone 
are made as advantageous for bank circulation as the tw 
per cents., the Government can borrow all the money 
needs at two or two and a half per cent. Thus an add 
tional hundred million dollars in the cost means si 
two or two and a half million dollars a year in im 
charges. That is nothing. We throw away, at Was! 
ton, a Panama Canal or soevery year. Thewasteimas 
department would pay interest on all the possible diffe: 
in cost between a sea-level and a lock waterway. 


What the Railroads Ache For 


RYVIDENTLY many people have conceived the notioi 
that a considerable intrinsic importance necessai 
attaches to what Congress does this winter in reg 
regulation of railway rates. This is a capital mis 
What Congress does is not necessarily of the slightest 
portance to anybody except the public printer. Its 
be borne in mind that vesting a body with power to su 
tute a reasonable for an unreasonable published rate 
not touch the greatest evil in our railway service. 
greatest evil is the discriminatory rate which robs mam 
for the benefit of a few. Long ago Congress passed a la 
strictly prohibiting discrimination in freight rates, th 
—on the statute books—curing this great evil. But 
hasn’t been cured anywhere else. If the new law that 
Congress passes is enforced as the Interstate Commerce 
Act has been enforced, the wording of that law is a matter 
of merely academic interest. The public printer will knoy 
whether it authorizes the fixing of a maximum or a flat 
rate; but the shipper will not. A mild law enforced is 
infinitely better than a drastie one that is a dead letter. 
Let us have a few gentle words on the statute book and 
very large knotty stick behind them, rather than a volu 
minous roar and a sword of lath. There is still a good deal 
of swindling in this railway rate business; and people ar 
sick of being swindled under their own noses. It isn’t s 
much one law rather than another as a elub of deterren 
proportions that they are aching for. é 


What War Feeds On 


URING the Nineteenth Century upward of 14,000,00 
men lost their livesin war. Most of these millions wer 
of the Aryan race, which has the custody of the fo: c 
march of the human race. Most of them were young met 
in fine physical condition, men of above the ayerage 0 
spirit and energy—for war takes only the best. It Ss 
nodiseased, or old, or useless victims for the banquet. ‘ 
of those wars were not for liberty or for principle, but fe 
purposes of ambition—the two Napoleons, Bismarck, the 
old German Emperor, the Czais, the Kings of Eng 
Pitt, Disraeli, a handful of men who figure in history 4 
great. 
Ambition is a cannibal. , 


Where Shall We Draw the Line? 


A= everybody thinks that the suffrage ought 
limited. But the argument ends the instant it is ask 
Who shall be excluded? And there is no hope of a ge 
together. Why? Because the real truth is that the ri 
to vote is much like the right to live. There are ma 
people who, in the opinion of some or everybody, ar 
fit to live; but who is going to take it upon himself to 
them the right to live, since they are here on earth and 
much a part of it as anybody else? Who is able to deci 
whether a man is using his life properly or not ? Whois 
to say that a man is not using his life properly? 

Most people think the ‘‘ignorant”’ ought to be excl 
from the suffrage. But ‘‘ignorant,” like ‘‘ educated,” is 0 
of those large, vague words that have to be explained b 
they mean anything. The average human animal is pr 
shrewd, shrewder than his neighbors think, if less shr 
than he himself thinks. We greatly overestimate © 
ignorance of the ignorant—and also the education of ' 
educated. 4 


Back to the YoKe 


f Wats other day an elephant, attached to a trav 
show, got away, rushed through the streets of a t 
trumpeting, burst in the glass front of a saloon and pené 
trated to the billiard-room, scattering several hundred met 
in wild alarm. There its keeper caught up with it 
handed it a lump of sugar. It ate the sugar, became 
at once and returned quietly with him. 

How like some elections, when the people go ona ram 
for freedom, get a lump of sugar from the boss, forget 
about their longing to be free, and return docilely to th 
yoke! \ or 
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“It’s Sartinly a Caution How Frightened 
Some People Can be of Snakes” 


)y Y THAT time the chill February afterglow was gone, 
and we had completely lost our bearings. We be- 
lieved we were still in North Carolina, but we could 
i longer recognize either Baldy Top or old Balsam. In 
ie cove below us was the faint yellow nimbus of a human 
lbitation. But the most we hoped for was lodging 
ie the night with some solitary shoat-herd, or sheep- 
inder, or ‘“timber-looker.” And lo, as if by that magic 
ecribed to the object of our quest by every shuddering 
ky for a dozen leagues around, it was that very Doctor 
D, snake-oil wizard, who greeted us on the threshold! 
‘ay more: with him were Uncle Zeb McCorkery from 
1essee, and Captain Jimmy Haskins from the Georgia 
de, both ‘‘rattler men’’ with reputations almost as far- 
ending as that of Job himself. 
The last bore a remarkable family resemblance to his 
mesake of the illustrated Scriptures. His head was 
und and reverendly bald; his beard was long and white 
ad pointed. Uncle Zeb might have been his younger 
other, with chin and jaws reaped to a grizzly stubble. 
iptain Jimmy was clean-shaven, with knobs on his cheek- 
Mish like erab-apples. The Doctor worea suit of highly- 
lished, long-tailed blacks, with a shirt to which a stiff 
might have been attached. But the garb of the 
‘her two was of homespun gray, with an undergarment of 
‘at mingled dark red and black which is the only genuine, 
d, original “hickory.” 
Even had the occupant of the cabin been for the moment 
sent, we could not have been mistaken in it. On a shelf 
iong the right wall stood a double row of ‘‘sealers,”” con- 
“ining perhaps forty quarts of canned diamond-back in all. 
particularly big one, to which the Doctor’s own taxi- 
army had given a double fearfulness, coiled itself on the 
wi of the chimney ledge. Above it, stuck in ascending 
mies upon a large square of cardboard, were at least three 
vzen assorted fangs; while in the nearest corner stood. 
4 of those tapering pine rods upon which the green 
des of the reptiles are stretched to make them hold their 
In the rear there were dark recesses which might 
anything whatever; and the desire for meat and 
“ink and. bed began to go out of us. 
Apparently the Doctor noted that. ‘‘Now, you needn’t 
no fears, gentlemen,’’ he said earnestly; ‘‘and more- 
‘Il tell you why you needn’t. On to every creature, 
oth human and animal, there has been laid a curse; and 
to the snake” (we were soon to learn that ‘ ‘snake” 
ays meant “‘rattlesnake’’) ‘‘has been laid the curse 
old. They’re the last of all to get it out of them in the 
ring. And even if I was givin’ any live ones house-room 
which is. not the ease, it’d be another six weeks before 
"d. be ready to respond again.” 
You are awar’,” supported Uncle Zeb, ‘‘that all heat 
from the sun? Well, a snake’s got to get his direct, 
won’t rully try to limber himself up at all.”’ 
hat’s. true and undoubted,’’ asseverated Captain 
- “You-all could lay a snake along that fender-stun 


and gird at him with the fire-irons, 
and I doubt if you could get him to 
bite ye then. There’s things about 
snakes that no mortal intellect can 
understand.” 

Tt was thus we perceived that we 
had not to-do with common men 
but with philosophers, and oureven- 
ing was to be one of high profit and edification. 

While the Doctor “‘frizzled’’ his ham, and shoveled the 
last hot ashes over his corn bread, his companions imparted 
to us some of the more outward knowledge of their craft. 
Snakes are still taken im the ancient way. The hunter 
swathes his legs:in corn-husk roping, and carries no impedi- 
menta save a knife, a basket-like bag, and a six-foot forked 
stick. One of these latter stood in the corner. Its handle 
was slightly curved, like that of an old-fashioned wooden 
rake. The crotch might have served for a boy’s catapult, 
only it was somewhat more spraddled. 

First, the stick is used to enrage the reptile, and when 
it can no longer contain itself and leaps, the prongs descend 
upon itsneck with the certainty of an astronomical eclipse. 
But a rattlesnake does not really jump. He uses his tail- 
coils as a spiral spring with which to launch forward one- 
half or two-thirds of the anterior part of him; he never 
leaves the ground, and he rarely succeeds in measuring his 
own length. As for the hunter, he does not merely esti- 
mate the snake’s striking radius; he also gives him his 
‘‘line.”” And once the beast is pinned down, there comes 
into play either the basket or the knife, just as the snake 
is to be ‘‘used”’ or kept alive. 

Uncle Zeb and the Captain alike confessed that they 
could use the cheek-piece of a heavy shotgun almost as 
handily as a ‘‘snake-stick,’’ which is surely something 
that should confer upon them the honors of the expert. 
Yet that snake hunters are of almost no honor at all among 
the hunting tribe was plain from the language of both of 
them. ‘‘This might be,’ as Uncle Zeb said a little wist- 
fully, ‘‘by reason that although snakes are game in a man- 
ner of speakin’, they’re a game that no man wants to eat.” 
But we conceived it was due to an immemorial martial 
prejudice, even as in Roman days the retiarit, or gladiators, 
who fought with the net and trident, had but poor esteem 
when compared with those combatants who used the 
gladius of the legionaries. 

We were to learn, too, that the profession is one 
which is sadly, but undeniably, upon its ebb-tide. The 
increase of zoélogical gardens and museums of natural 
history has done some little toward arresting this, but 
the crotalus, as a quotable commodity, has had its haleyon 
days. And this is owing to the fact—which Doctor Job 
made plain to us.as we gathered to the fireplace after sup- 
per—that. the specious and superficial medical theories 
of these modern times have cut ruinously in upon the 
demand for snake-oil. 

The Doctor occupied ground much too lofty to let him 
dwell upon his remedy. That it was the one sovereign 
specific for rheumatism, gout, swollen bones and palsy 
had long been universal knowledge. But he desired to 
open the door toa vastly broader principle. If on to every 
creature there had been laid a curse, unto every creature, 
too, there had been given some power peculiar to that 
creature alone. In the rattlesnake this was limberness. 
And. the seat of this limberness. was partly in the oil and 


Natural Philosophy and Rattlers 


By Arthur E. McFarlane 
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partly in the juices of the epigastrium. It is, for example, 
by the use of a mixture of the two that circus performers 
gradually succeed in unjointing their spinal columns, 
softening their bones into gristle, and in general fitting 
themselves to perform those evolutions called for and 
depicted in the show-bills. But why,asked the Doctor with 
vehemence—and this was the point he desired to make 
against homeopaths and allopaths and the whole leagued- 
together crowd of them—why should they seek to have 
the matter stop there? Why try, in fact, to hide this first 
step from the general knowledge of the world? Did not 
logic obviously call upon medicine to go not merely to the 
rattlesnake, but to every species and genus of creature for 
its peculiar power? Why not, in the horse, get at the seat 
of his hauling strength, in the deer of his speed, in the 
turtle of his longevity ? 

It was reasoning which, it might be seen, had not now 
for the first time impressed Uncle Zeb.and hisfellow. And, 
as the latter owned, there was one point in it to which he 
had never been able to reconcile himself. Flatly, he 
doubted if any amount of giraffe juice would enable a man 
to grow an eight-foot neck; and supposing it could, except 
for horse-races and such-like, what good would it be to 
you when you had it? Plainly, there are limits at which 
the medicine of the future must see the wisdom of halting. 

The Doctor had probably confuted this objection before. 
At any rate, with a certain dignity he declined to reply to 
itnow. After a short silence he took the discourse back to 
snakes, from which, indeed, we hardly strayed again that 
night. ‘‘And there’s another power they’ve got,”’ he said, 


“that man oughtn’t to rest till he gets out of them and 
adds to his own faculties. And that’s bein’ able to sense 
a thing with the tongue without touchin’ it.” 

“Now there I’m with you-all,’”’ said Captain Jimmy. 
You watch any sarpint 


“‘There’s no arguin’ against that 
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“But, of Course, in a Manner of 
Speakin’, I wasn’t in Any Danger” 
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at all, and you-all’ll see that, when he’s tryin’ to find out 
the natur’ of anything, he don’t need to flicker right again’ 
it. An inch or two off does him jest as well or better.” 

Here was a second marvel, and one, too, which might not 
be entirely in the same category as snake-oil. Fora faculty 
possessed by many of the totally blind—that of being able 
to distinguish the proximity of walls and hoardings—has 
already found its paragraph in some of the psychologies. 

“Not that a snake can tell all about a thing that-a-way, 
though,” added Captain Jimmy, ‘“‘any more than you-all 
can tell all about a thing by lookin’ at it. Many’s the time 
I’ve watched one tonguin’ a frog or a mud puppy. And 
after ten minutes or so I could see him sayin’ to hisse’f: 
‘Well, the shape’s sartinly all right; but how do I know it 
ain’t some crockery or iron crittur that somebody’s come 
an’ laid out here jest for to fool me up an’ break my tushes?’ 
So he never makes his drive till that crittur moves. No, 
sir, he won’t. A massasaug’s a tarrible calculatin’ beast. 
But when that crittur does twitch a muscle, or flutter an 
eyelid Le 

“Yes, ’y gee!” said Uncle Zeb. ‘‘That’s all he wants! 
I mind oné blazin’ hot mornin’ goin’ to sleep over by Wolf 
Dens. And when I woke up, the sound I made turnin’ 
over woke up a snake that you might say had been occu- 
pyin’ the next bunk to mine. And now my eyes were 
gogglin’ straight into that ugly muzzle of his, 
and the leetle slit he smokes his cheroot out 
of. Well, a bite in the face makes a fearful 
nasty one, because you can’t suck it, and the 
veins lay so close to the surface that the pizen 
has a chance to pump right into them. But, 
of course, in a manner of speakin’, I wasn’t in 
any danger—not so long as I kep’ still. 

‘‘And now I had a chance to, for the var- 
mint had begun his tonguin’ me. He started 
about my eyes, and then went down my nose 
and cheek to my lips, and then around my 
mouth to my chin—never hurryin’, you under- 
stand. An’ IJ laid there and got the full muck- 
and-musty smell of him. I had lots of time 
to think about it and hold internal conversa- 
tions. ‘You jest blink, now,’ I'd say to my- 
self, ‘and you’ll never want to blink no more! 
You wet your lips, and see how quick they’ll 
be sewed up for ye!’ I was holdin’ still all 
right. ‘But old Coffin-head,’ I thought, ‘if 
that leetle devil’s pitchfork of yours fetches 
me I’ve got to wence. Nothin’ else jor it.’ 
But it never did tetch me. He started up my 
face again, and when he got to my lips he come 
to an unsartin’ sort of halt, leveled at me for 
three whiles longer, and then backed ’round 
and slid off down the rock as if I’d witched 
him. Jest why he acted that way’s been pez- 
zlin’ me ever sence.” 

“Tt was your breath,” said the Georgia 
Captain with entire inoffensiveness. ‘‘No 
snake that moves can stand the smell of licker 
and tobacky. Look at the exparience my 
grandad Bixby had, the same that was with 
Dan’l Boone. One time he went to sleep after 
storin’ an almighty big cargo even for them 
times. And when he woke it was a puffin’ 
adder that was a-squarin’ at him. Ordinarily 
grandad would ’a’ been fearful scurred, for he 
was no man for snakes at all; he’d been wor- 
ried a lot too much that-a-way. But, bein’ full 
of Dutch bitters, it only got his dander up to be 
wakened like that before dewfall. And—as 
I’ve many times heerd him tell the story, hold- 
in’ me by his knee—he resolved in his mind to 
fix that snake, or bust his bellers failin’ it. 
The thing had blowed once already, and he 
could feel its deadly infloo’nce mortial strong 
on him. But he gethered hisse’f together 
and in his turn blowed like Gabriel. 

“And the effects were appurent at once. 
blinked, and blinked again. But even so, his eyes misted 
over like window-panes. It was survigrous, though, that 
puffin’ adder. It took hold of itse’f and blowed a second 
time. 

“Grandad could feel it come over him like the shudderin’ 
ague. But he prays a minute, fills hisse’f full to the ears, 
and lets her go again. 

“This time the crittur’s mouth wabbled open like there 
was no air left for it to breathe on yurth. But it was game 
right through, and tried once more. 

“Tt didn’t do no use. And grandad said, now that the 
fight was decided, he begun to feel sorry for it hisse’f. But 
it had challenged him, so he jest blowed as easy as he could, 
and then put it out of its misery with his gun-butt. Man 
has been given power over every dumb beast, I reckon, if 
on’y he can find out how to use it.” 

There ensued another pause of some considerable 
length, as if to give the subject time to return from regions 
that were possibly apocryphal. 

“And, in a manner of speakin’, tobacker’s stronger again 
than licker,’: resumed Uncle Zeb, thumbing a palmful of 


The crittur 
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the twisted weed into his three-inch corncob. ‘‘The ’arly 
settlers out from Kaintucky, when they’d get into a bad 
snake country they’d stretch a line of tobacker leaves 
around where they laid at nights, and nothin’ would cross 
it. The Injun snake dancers pound it in a mortar, too, and 
rub theirselves with it, though they’ll deny it on the Bible. 
And I'll bet money you'll find that them nigger charmers in 
Eastern countries manceuvre it that way, too. I sawa 
pair of them once in a show at Nashville, and for all I 
couldn’t rully get near enough to sniff them, I got the smell 
of some kind of leaf that was never dried in Americky. 
You could see their snakes all the time turnin’ their heads 
away from them, and that was good enough evidence for 
me.” 

This was new light, and a simplified point of view indeed. 
It seemed a good time to make question as to that power 
of ‘‘charming”’ which has for so long been accredited to 
the serpent itself. 

‘‘T know what you mean,” said Uncle Zeb; ‘‘I’ve seen a 
lot of that kind of charmin’, and I'll tell you jest how I 
sized it up. Did you ever get ketched on one of those nasty 
drop-away ledges on the steep side of Baldy? And did 
you ever begin to feel, of a sudden, that the very fear of 
goin’ over so weakened and queasied you that over you 
were mighty like to go? But you wouldn’t say that you 


“At First I Had Fears Lest He Might be Runnin’ Some Resk” 


were bein’ charmed. It was all in yourself—no magic 
about it at all. So it is witha bird and asnake. The little 
feller hears the rattle sing, and if he’s young he’ll mebbe 
take it for a cicada and go right to it. If he’s old he knows 
the differ; and he stands there, and his shudderin’ little 
heart won’t work, and he can’t move his wings, and his 
claws lose their grip, and down he draps to a lower branch. 
He can’t keep his balance on that, either, and pretty soon 
he’s down on the ground, and it’s all day with him then. 
But he doesn’t go to the snake. No man ever saw that.” 

With this Captain Jimmy also agreed. But he was still 
drawn back to the more attractive subject-matter of liquor 
and tobacco. ‘And it’s snakes hatin’ them so that makes 
them such powerful strong remedies for their pizen,” he 
explained. ‘‘I recollect well the first time that I was 
struck, and that by a thunderin’ big snake, too. But I 
jest swallered down a quart and a half of corn and two 
pounds of chewin’, and in a little while I couldn’t have told 
you-all that I’d been bit!” 

The others did not dispute the cure. ‘But it ain’t the 
size of the snake that makes the differ so much as the time 
he’s fasted. A snake as it comes out in the spring is worse 
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than three that have jest had a feedin’. And the pi 
the young that have never fed at all, and are only ; 
to bait a hook with, is meaner than that in their pa 

“Only they haven't got the quantity, o’ course,” 
fied the Doctor. 

“No, they hain’t,” said Uncle Zeb, ‘‘and I’m e 
glad they hain’t, too. If they had there’d be one goo 
less above ground at the present moment. Three y 
ago come June I had out with me a college feller, 
fessor, and it was a pleasure to be with him all th 
He was a weazened leetle sawed-off, wearin’ bu 
eyeglasses, and so short-sighted behind them that 
a snake right he’d pretty near have to rub noses 
But that didn’t worry the lad a bit. He had a big 
graph machine with him, and he wanted pictures 
tlers jest as they live. He wanted to photograph the 
jumpin’, too, and he never done any jumpin’ himsel 
he pressed that leetle red rubber ball of his. 

“Well, all that was only the beginnin’. One day 
by Kettle Mountain we come on a whole nest of teen 
I figured they weren’t three days old, and he caleu 
same way. They seemed to be one of the things 
partic’larly out for, too; for he jest walked round t 
like a boy round a hummin’-bird’s nest. He put th 
biscuit tin covered with skittah nettin’, and he 
hardly eat his supper. In fact, he pass 
remark that he’d be the better for not 
anyway, for he wanted to perform a small 
periment. : 

‘And, about an hour later, I found out w 
that experiment was. He got his no 
out, hooked one of them kickin’ leet’ 
mints from the clump, and made it lay hol 
of the end of his left p’inter-finger! 

“‘Lord save you, that was where I sat do 
paralyzed ! 

‘But he only drapped it back into the 
examined his finger with his microscope 
a little ‘hm /’ and began a-writin’. 

“T couldn’t say anything. ‘But,’ th 

‘when you move from that log, I reckon 
your gun and knife!’ 

“But he drove straight ahead with his 
pen, and between times smiled out bro 
a sunflower. 

““What might you be a-puttin’ ae 
asked after a while, as if I’d jest obsarved 

“<T’m puttin’ down the fact, Uncle,’ sa 
‘that eedemy has set in.’ Now what m 
eedemy be? I’ve been wonderin’ about 
a heap sight.” . 

To our shame, in the chosen age of medi cine 
we could not tell him. 

“Or ‘destruction of the pillage wa. 
consequent extravagation?’ I ean re 
them words like a verse of voodoo!” 

We were able to make some sort of 
that. 

“Well, that’s what he said was F Ki 
next. And after that he was tickled to 
to feel that a kind of electric-like vib: 
takin’ place between his wrist and 
And then he said, since things were 
truly interestin’, he’d ask me to leave 
for a time. : 

“Tl leave you alone after I’ve pow 
flasks and the squar’ bottle into you! 

“““Toot toot!’ he waved me off. 
an experiment. I’m sorry to have t 
you by makin’ it here and now. 
brood will be too old to fool with when 
back to town.’ 

““How much pizen do you redial 
into you now?’ I asked. 

““T can very easily show you,’ he s: 
he freed another squirmin’ leetle fing 
Satan. Then he slipped the glass out of his wate 
made him bite on the hollow side of it like a baby o 
ber ring! The thing spat out mebbe as much asa 
bumble-bee will carry in his honey-sack; it was abo 
same color, too. ‘Enough to make me lovely an 
says the leetle professor, ‘but I scarsly think enov 
give us any serious apprehension! While you’ 
you jest hold my hand for a minute while I drawo 
drops of blood for future reference? You might loo 
my left eye, too, and) see if the pupil has got any 

“T stayed up, saw him safely through the night, 
which he was just sick enough, to say nothin’ of 
kinked into a buckle with the pain of it. And the 
mornin’ J asked him, as man to man, what he was 
get out of it. Well, think what yelike, but he wasn 
to get anything out of it! Nary college nor show 
seum was goin’ to pay him one Old Colony copper. He 
doin’ it, as he said, ‘jest to get to know!’” mS 

Captain Jimmy laid his finger athwart his occiput. 

‘No, siree, now! No, he wan’t any crazy, eith 
was as sensible a man as you or I be—knowed as mu 
And I can prov vit to ye. He’d l’arned that by 
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\dy supply of them leetle fellers, and lettin’ one nip him 
eary six weeks or so, by the end of the year snake bites 
yuldn’t be much more to him than black hornet stings!’’ 
; ‘Now, jest think of his gettin’ hold of that on’y from the 
ridin’ of books!” murmured the snake authority from 
(orgia; “‘knowledge that you’d swar’ was knowed on’y 


bus fellers and Injuns! I tell ye, Doc, while I’m with you- 


‘ on the tarrible amount of science that’s bein’ cast aside 

ad lost in this generation, if the colleges keep on like that 

ty may do a heap toward ketchin’ up on it—they may 

da heap!” : 

The old gentleman did not reply. He began with some 
ance to haul forth the blankets for the night. 

‘Yes,”’ continued Captain Jimmy, not heeding him, 
‘hat professor chap was surea man. I wished I’d had him 
oth me one August instid of a tourist sawney, Chesman by 
nme, from up North somewhars, that got hooked on to me. 

ever wanted to take him out, because I’d promised nigh 
j to a cartload of snakes ahead, and it’d take me all my 

ae to get them, too. I’d been offered one-twenty-five a 
»t for big ones, and extry at that if they’d go beyond ten 
ne-clappers. But Sheriff Watson, he was a cousin of this 
ler’s, and he said he was writin’ a book on Natur’, and 
is would bea grand opportunity for him, and he wouldn’t 

denied. 
Well, as he was an expert on Natur’, I took it for 
anted that I couldn’t tell him anything about snakes, and 
idn’t try. But before we go on to what followed, you-all 
‘tlook herea minute.”” He took down the sample card of 
figs. ‘‘You-all can see that a snake’s tushes are like the 
rky’s sewin’-needle—sharp at the end, but the sharpness 
n't go all the way up. They soon thicken out. Only a 
ghty hard shove will put the p’int through felt or rubber 
6 cowhide, or even a double thickness of good moleskin. 
Ad a snake can’t bite any deeper after he takes hold. He 
esn’t really biteat all. Hestrikes his tushes in like you’d 
‘ike a hook into a bale of cotton. And his jaws are too 
st to put on any after-pressure. 

“Now, again, look at the pizen-holes. They’re not at the 
of the tush; they’rea third of the way up, like the eye 
ia bobbin’. And the bigger the snake the furder that hole 
\ll be from the p’int, till in these here old sockdolagers 
ju can see that anything tough at all would spoil their 
cance complete. The p’int would get through, but the 
lle, bein’ so far back, would be plugged. And any man of 
iellects could reason that out by logic, even if he hadn’t 
ten showed. 

“Well, I didn’t have a mite of luck over Hangin’ Rock 
Wy, or up by the Dens, or down in Wild Man’s, or Eagle. 
lweek went by, and nothin’ to show for it but guidin’-pay 

and that one-twenty-five a foot held out to me. I was 
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gettin’ desprit an’ discouraged. That Chesman feller could 
see well that I was, too. And finall’ I come down from the 
hills and struck into Old Cherokee swamp. 

“Well, not halfan hour after we'd entered it, ‘z-2-ce-e-e-e !’ 
and then, ‘z-e-e-e-e-e/’ again. We were in sight of twelve 
or thirteen dollars’ worth of snake right thar! One was 
challengin’ in front of me, and the other had Chesman by 
the laig below the knee. 

“At first I had fears lest he might be runnin’ some resk. 
But then, when I took in the size of that snake of his and 
remembered the thickness of his leather leggin’s, my mind 
could rest easy again. I made one pass for my old Massa- 
saug, but missed, and had to measure up for another. My, 
but he wasa fine snake, too! But not so big as Chesman’s— 
and then— Heavens and yurth!—the yell that came out of 
that feller! The fact was, the useless thing had been 
scurred dumb till then! All his pipes had froze plum 
solid with tarrer! 

““Tt’s all right, pardner!’ I shouted, to set him quiet 
again. ‘It’s all right! Don’t you-all get afrighted now! 
Keep him chawin’ on you for another half minute, and 
we'll land the two of ’em!’ To tell ye the truth, too, I’d 
hardly hoped to see the beast hang on to him as long as it 
did. I’d reckoned on losin’ that one, anyways. 

“Well, that Chesman had his chance to help me, and do 
you-all reckon he come up to it? Ill tell ye what he did. 
When he couldn’t short-grip his gun enough to shoot that 
snake’s head off, he started smashin’ at it with the bar’1— 
seven dollars’ worth of snake if it was worth anything at all! 
And—‘Oh, my Lord!’ he kept screechin’, ‘and me with my 
insurance not paid up! Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! I can feel his 
teeth right through me!’ 

““Tt’s only the p’ints of them ye feel!’ I shouted. ‘Take 
my word for it, he ain’t hurtin’ ye at all!’ 

“Take my word for it? He didn’t even lessen to me! 
He jest jumped up an’ down thar, an’ hollered, an’ roared, 
an’ bellered, an’ yelled, an’ got me so narvous and fidgeted 
that before I was through with it both them snakes were 
agoner! His I had to blow in two; for even after I’d come 
to him he wouldn’t wait till I had my bag ready! And as 
soon as he was free again he gulped down every drap of 
drink we had in camp at that! ‘My Hicky!’ I says to my- 
self, ‘but those snakes are goin’ to be added on to your 
reckonin’, and you-all don’t stay out with me no longer, 
not for any money atall.’ But even so, I’ve never honestly 
felt that I’ve cotched up on that thirteen dollars yet!” 

The Doctor had finished spreading out the blankets. 
Yet Uncle Zeb plainly had within him one more recollec- 
tion that must come out. 

“Tt’s a caution,” he said. ‘‘It’s sartinly a caution, how 
frightened some people can be of snakes. I mind, too, an 
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Little Boy Careless has strewn his blocks 
From end to end of the nursery ; 
He has broken the top of the gaudy box 
That held sliced animals—My, Ah Me! 
His wooden soldiers are seamed and scarred 
From battle with him, and his jumping-jack 
Is lodged half-way from a blow too hard, 
Nor all of my coaxing will get him back. 


Little Boy Careless has split his drum 
And bent the tube of his screeching fife 
Till all of his martial airs are dumb, 
And the doll that squeaked has lost her life 
From a mallet blow on her waxen head, 
And none of her sister dolls knows or cares 
How the sawdust in her is strewn and spread 
From the bedroom door to the hall downstairs. 


Little Boy Careless has gone away 
And Big Boy Hopeful has come to me, 
The toys that were scattered on yesterday 
Are stored up there in the nursery. 
The broken drum and the jumping-jack, 
The waxen doll in her crib alone, 
Nor Little Boy Careless will e’er come back 
To scatter the toys by his years outgrown. 


And ah, but the heart of me aches and cries 
For the Little Boy Careless to come and play, 
The light of the dawn in his big, brown eyes, 
With the toys that are gathered and laid away. 
The Big Boy Hopeful will come to pine 
For the world out there and will yearn to go, 
But the Little Boy Careless was mine, all mine, 
And that is the reason I loved him so! 
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experience I had, y’ars ago, with another tourist chap. I 
wasn’t doin’ much in snakes that summer. I was getherin’ 
plants for a man that was makin’ a yarb collection. And 
he got the notion that if this feller, his brother-in-law — 
Cornelius Van Kamp his name was—went along with me 
the walkin’ would be powerful good for his health. He was 
fattin’ out and runnin’ to liver, but mostly it was jest good 
old nateral laziness, although Mis’ Van Kamp—she talked 
to me, too—couldn’t see it. She said there was fat accumu- 
latin’ around his heart, and if I could jest get him to take 
exercise enough to reduce it, she’d be thankful to me all her 
life. She was a well-deservin’ sort, and I liked her. 

“But I couldn’t like her man. He held to bringin’ sup- 
plies enough for a march to the sea, and then he let me do 
all the packin’. Of course, as I was takin’ a wage to 'com- 
pany him, I couldn’t say anything. But if I had to packa 
hundred and fifty. pounds of tent and blankets and bread 
and pork and sugar and coffee, I wanted to do the hoofin’ 
in them parts of the day best suited to it, which was ’arly 
in the mornin’, and from four o’clock on in the afternoon. 
But would he meet meon that, either? No,sir; hewouldn’t 
get up in the mornin’, and what he partic’larly held fast to 
was his nap between three and five. He was always talkin’ 
about what he’d et and whether or not it had agreed with 
him. In fact, I wasn’t long in findin’ out that Mr. Cornelius 
Van Kamp’s whole life and activities turned round his 
stomach like the hands of a clock turn round what’s behind 
the dial. He took that afternoon sleep because it assisted 
digestion. And with him, to interfere with his digestive 
processes would have been about the same as interferin’ 
with the solar system. Nothin’ I could do could get him to 
look at my side of it at all. 

“‘Well, one day we were workin’ down the lower Ridge, 
when ‘z-z-z-zz’ came the warnin’ from a ledge jest to the 
right of us. 

***Odd place for a cicada,’ he remarks. 

“* Cicada, isit?’ Lrousted out four feet of rattler, and he 
walked clever an’ good for the rest of that afternoon. 

“For all the pack weight, I walked clever, too; and I 
thought nigh as fast as I walked. Next day we camped 
near some locust bresh where there were cicadas a-plenty. I 
caught three or four, waited my chance, and when he settled 
down for his digestion nap I gummed one on to the tree. 

“Tt was a leetle slow gettin’ wammed up, but when it 
did it done its work all right. Cornelius didn’t halt to wait 
for me till he got to the head of the cove, and he had no 
thought of stoppin’ finall’ till the whole landscape looked 
different. Also, he’d drapped mebbe two pounds and a 
half since the mornin’ before. 

‘‘T was tuckered out myself and gave him a day’s rest. 
But the day after I wanted him to rise ’arly, and ’arly he 
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riz! His sleep in the afternoon didn’t last 
long either. ‘My goodness gracious me!’ 
he says, ‘I had no idee this whole range 
was snake country!’ ‘It ain’t,’ I answered 
him. ‘We don’t have to go through six 
bad stretches the whole way down.’ And 
the mornin’ followin’ we happened into 
one of them. We were forty miles from 
fence or cabin, the weather was fair, it 
was a good plant deestrict, and so right 
thar I lost my way. Couldn’t get out 
nohow! 

“And I'll confess that that was jest as 
bad a snake country as ever I’ve heerd tell 
of. Ye might say durin’ that week Van 
Kamp sweat flesh. And, o’ course, nothin’ 
could have been better for him. At first, 
I’ll own, I’d meant it rather malicious-like. 
I had two cicadas that rully seemed to 
hunch right up toit. I kept them in pack 
thread, and one of ’em I could tetch off 
even before dawn. The other made itself 
active as Cornelius’ breakfast-call. Only 
after he’d got it he never wanted any 
breakfast. There were some genuine snakes 
tharabouts, too, and whenever I could get 
hold of one it rested my conscience to show 
it to him for evidence. But you might say 
he loathed and hated to see them. His 
one idee was to keep a-travelin’, walkin’ 
in circles though we were. 
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“Well, after four days I couldn’t hold my 
anger again’ him any more. And I acted 
theneeforward semply for his own good. 
I tell ye, Doc, I’d found a better medicine 
even than any you could fix up. He never 
took his clothes off now, and he got so he 
could do his sleepin’ leanin’ again’ a tree. 
You couldn’t get him to give more’n fifteen 
minutes to a meal, and oftenest he preferred 
to take a couple of corn-dodgers in his 
hands and eat them movin’. When about 
three in the mornin’ I'd loose off the ‘larm 
clock, he’d jest come up standin’ with a 
groanin’ sound, and hit the trail again for 
fifteen mile. JI reckon even some of his 
meanness went out of him. Anyways, 
when I told him I couldn’t pack what 
remained of the provender and keep up 
with him, he took Vis half of it with eager- 
ness. 

“And what was the final result? Well, 
ten days later, when we walked out of the 
balsams plum in sight of Bryson, I'll swar 
there was no fat left on him anywhars! 
Except for the clumps of muscle on his 
calves, he could have put both legs into one 
pant. He’d lost all that nasty sort of 
heaviness and thickness of the sight and 
hearin’, too, that goes with fat around the 
heart. Let a blade of grass restle, or two 
beetles lock horns, and he’d know it. He 
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was sharper set that-a-way than a runnin’ 
horse. And, as he told me himself, he 
didn’t think he’d ever want to sleep more’n 
four hours at a lay, or set still to eat three 
courses to a meal again. Yet, when the 
postmaster at Bryson said somethin’ to him 
about me that told hima lot more’n he need 
to know, the least he wanted to do was to 
cut my heart out. He leaned over the rail 
of the last car and laid curses on to me that 
any mountain feller’d be plum scurred to 
use. And him goin’ home a cured-up 
man!” 

‘‘Nary a doubt of it!” said Doctor Job 
enthusiastically. ‘“ Nary a doubt of itat all! 


And without your havin’ the actial knowl- ‘ 


edge to know it, Zeb, you'd happened on to 
one of the great underlyin’ principles of 
medicine. If you look into it in a scientific 
way, you find all trebles an’ diseases di- 
vidin’ themselves into them that call for 
rest an’ quiet and them that call fora proper 
an’ reasonable amount of agitation. Now 
that thar Van Kamp feller ——” 

But from the other side of the fire came 
a long, heavily-drawn and all-convincing 
snore. Captain Jimmy’s bodily condition 
called palpably for rest. And within 
another half-hour we had each of us be- 
come a gray-cocoon, blinking into the flush 
and glow of the back-log. 


ODDITIES @ NOVELTIES 
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THE RATS OF OLD— Man Soucut THEM 
AND ATE THEM, BUT THE AGES 
CHANGED THEM NoT AT ALL. 


N EXPLORING a cavern in Arkansas 
recently, a scientist of the New York 
Museum of Natural History discovered 
immense deposits of the bones of rats and 
mice, representing innumerable genera- 
tions of those rodents which in earlier days 
had inhabited the place. Most of them were 
wood-rats and white-footed mice. 

Rats and mice are so familiar to us as 
parasites on man, living upon his unwilling 
bounty, that it is hard for us to imagine 
how they got along in the world before 
there were any human beings for them to 
adopt as hosts. But, of course, many spe- 
cies of such rodents, like the wood-rats, are 
even now wild and undomesticated. Fur- 
thermore, at the beginning it was not the 
rats and mice that came to live with peo- 
ple; it was the people who came to live 
with the rats and mice. 

The earliest human beings found it con- 
venient, for the sake of shelter and protec- 
tion against wild beasts, to live in caves. 
But the caves had for ages been the homes 
of rats and mice, which probably regarded 
the people as very unwelcome intruders— 
especially when the latter made a practice, 
as presumably they did, of catching and 
cooking their long-tailed acquaintances 
for food. 

The antiquity of rats and mice as cave- 
dwellers is proved by the great deposits 
of their remains found in such places every- 
where. Examination of their bones, too, 
shows that these animals have altered sur- 
prisingly little with the progress of the 
ages. Hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
apparently, they were much the same as 
they are to-day. The only important 
modification of this branch of the fauna 
of the earth has been made by man, who 
has transported certain species, such as 
the black rat and gray rat—the latter 
being to-day the rat par excellence of civi- 
lization—to all parts of the world. 


HOT MEALS FOR THE FIRING LINE — 
STEAMING RATIONS WITHOUT A SPARK 
AGLOW BENEATH THEM. 


Te greatest advantage of the new 
method of “‘fireless cooking,’’ so called, 
which the War Department seems likely 
to adopt, lies in the opportunity it affords 
for supplying hot meals to the fighting men 
engaged in active operations in a cam- 
paign. By such means food in appetizing 
form could actually be furnished to the 
firing line, being conveyed along the 
trenches in small two-wheeled wagons. 
Experiments now in progress at Fort 
Riley are designed to test the usefulness of 
the “‘fireless’” plan under conditions as 
nearly as possible like those of real war. 
Large boxes lined with felt and asbestos 
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have been made, and into these insulated 
receptacles are put the kettles containing 
food supplies which have hardly more than 
begun to cook. The heat being prevented 
from escaping, the cooking goes on without 
the help of any further fire, and after many 
hours the meal is ready to serve. 

Long marches have been made, taking 
along the boxes on wagons, and the result 
has been found exceedingly satisfactory. 
On reaching at nightfall the place chosen 
for camp, the soldiers were able to have a 
hot and satisfactory meal at once, each man 
receiving his portion of stew, hominy and 
coffee in a steaming and appetizing con- 
dition, taken direct from the boxes, in- 
stead of waiting, after the customary fash- 
ion, until eight o'clock in the evening per- 
haps for the provender so urgently needed 
after a hard day’s work. 

If it be true, as is generally conceded, 
that an army moves on its belly, anything 
that can contribute to the comfort of the 
soldier in respect to his food must be of 
material advantage, rendering him more 
capable and efficient as a fighting man. 
It is believed that in future campaigns the 
“fireless cooking’’ system will be applied 
on a large scale, to the great satisfaction of 
troops, who can be supplied even from 
a considerable distance with hot meals, 
carried in boxes on army wagons built ex- 
pressly for this kind of service, and dished 
out in savory and tempting shape a dozen 
hours or more after leaving the fire. 


CURIOSITIES IN TARGETS —THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT LEARNS A LESSON FROM 
THE SHOOTING-GALLERY MAN. 


UR army is only beginning to adopt 

targets, for rifle practice, of patterns 
that can properly be called up-to-date. 
Such targets, which are intended to imi- 
tate real soldiers as closely as possible, 
have been in use for quite a while in Europe, 
and some of the more recent ones are as 
curious as they are ingenious. 

For example, one of the newest targets 
represents in silhouette a field gun with 
half-a-dozen cannoneers, the whole affair 
being made to run by steam on a track 
across the rifle range. It affords a fine 
moving mark to shoot at. In some cases 
the gun and men are put aboard an 
imitation armored car. 

Another target, representing a column 
of troops marching down hill toward the 
marksmen engaged at practice, is sus- 
pended on wires, and consists of a number 
of groups of silhouette figures suitably 
arranged. More simple is .a row of balloons 
representing a line of sharpshooters en- 
trenched, and which when punctured are 
technically “‘ dead.” 

A painted canvas on a frame has the 
appearance of the front of a house, with a 
window and door which can be opened and 
shut. In the doorway stands a dummy 
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soldier, and in the window another. In 
actual war, where house-to-house fighting 
has sometimes to be done, practice of this 
kind is likely to prove useful. 

Still another target, the silhouette of a 
soldier creeping, is attached to a light 
frame four feet square, and is carried, 
after the manner of a sign, by a concealed 
man walking up and down behind the 
“butt.” The newest thing of all in this line, 
however, is operated by electricity, the 
dummies, controlled by a small switch- 
board from in front, popping up and actu- 
ally shooting back when they are fired it. 


EGGS BY THE POUND —THE GOVERN- 
MENT WANTS TO PREVENT HENS FROM 
CHEATING AT THE SCALES. 


N AVERAGE hen’s egg weighs a trifle 
less than two ounces, but the excep- 
tionally large egg tips the scales at three 
ounces—whereby hangs a tale of experi- 
ments which the Department of Agriculture 
is conducting for the very practical pur- 
pose of increasing the size of eggs. By 


actual trial, its experts have found that | | 


there is sometimes a difference of over half 
a pound in the weight of a dozen eggs—a 
matter of no small importance in the econ- 
omy of the housewife who purchases them. 

At the Maine Experiment Station efforts 
are being made to produce strains of chick- 
ensthat willlaylarge eggs. Inasmuch asthe 
biggest egg is often laid by the smallest hen 
in the flock, it is obvious that breeding has 
more to do with the matter than any other 
factor. Next in importance is the develop- 
ment of a tendency on the part of hens to 
lay eggs of uniform size all the year round 
—not now a small one, and again a big one, 
but always large eggs of approximately the 
same weight. 

Hitherto no attempt has been made to 
breed for such purposes, but in future it will 
be different. Likewise in color there should 
be uniformity, the tint of the eggshell being 
always the same. Eggs should be either 
very white or else dark brown, in order to 
meet the requirements of the market, 
which is so exacting on this point that deal- 
ers commonly obtain five cents a dozen 


more for such eggs than for others that | | 


are equally fresh and good, but of indeter- 
minate hue. 

A hen comes into the world with only 
about 650 eggs in her body, and, of course, 
she can lay no more than that number. 
But, by judicious breeding, strains of pul- 


lets may be produced that will give nearly | 


all of their possible yield in the first two 
years of their lives, and necessarily these are 
the most profitable birds. Some hens, too, 
are much more disposed than others to lay 


in the wintertime, when eggs are worth the - 


most money, and encouragement in this 
direction is to be given by propagating 
families of winter-layers through selection 
from generation to generation. 


Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Not Ready-Made. 


$6 to $25. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 

Our Style Book, sent free, 
explains show we can fit you 
by mail, and contains 150 
illustrations of the latest 
Winter styles. 

We send with it samples 
selected from our stock of 
over 400 of the new Winter 
materials, 

VISITING COSTUMES, 
$6.00 to $20. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $12. 
RAIN COATS, 
$9.75 to $20. 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We Send FREE Wwineraivie Bee 


ing the latest New York Fashions, and conta 
ple directions for taking measurements correct] 
a large assortment of Samples of the Newest 
Send us your name and address and _ simp 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,” and 
to mention whether you wish samples for a 
cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you des 
Write to-day; you will receive them by re 


National Cloak & Suit C¢ 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New Yo 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan (light and 4] 
dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, and — 
Black legs with White feet. Sizes | 
wom 9 10 12. Two grades: (1) — 
Worsted (medium 
weigit). Sold only in 
boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.50, 3) 
Cotton (medium an 
light weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for 
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Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 
Fast colors; Black, Black legs 
White feet,and Tan. Medium 
Egyptian Cotton. Sizes8tort, Selde 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.00. 

All shipping charges prepaid. 
size only to a box. State size 
when ordering. We gv 
age tee | loleproof Mosiery a; 
a oe holes for 6 mon‘ 

ims 


which need darning 


aay » © months from ¢ 
SEND FOR INTER- 


of sale will be 
! ESTING BOOKLET. 


placed by new 


HOLEPROO 
HOSIERY € 
Dept. C, Milwaukee, 


‘U-Akk-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MIN 


A confection of creamy smoot 
with a peculiarly delicate mint 
due to the new process of m 
‘U-ALL-NO-: is of extrao 
purity, and especially 
as a gentle aid to digestion. 


Sold everywhere in sealed tins. If your — 
dealer does not keep -“U-AIL-NO- we will 
send a liberal ‘box .on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 


Only Makers ; 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


shows in NATURAL 
accurately describes 216 ri 
f fruit. Send for our liberal terms 

* bition to planters. STARK BROS., 


Frivolous Definitions 


| Luxury—That which makes the poor 
‘discontented and bores the rich. 
| Gossip—Social vivisection. 
| Consistency—The one jewel that does 
not arouse a woman’s envy. 
Popularity —The price of self-respect. 
_ Diet—Denying yourself the indigestible 
food you like and eating the digestible 
_ things you don’t like. 

Bear—An optimistic dealer in pessimism. 

Actor —One who pays more attention to 
he bill-board than the board-bill. 
_Caution—The brake that stops a career 
from running up-hill to success. 
Curiosity — Paying a thousand dollars to 
see your appendix. 
‘| Good Judgment—Finding out what kind 

of advice a man wants and giving it to him. 
| Pull—The resource of those who have no 
push. 
| Conscience—The internal whisper that 
says: ‘Don’t doit; you might get caught.” 
| Vanity—The food of fools. 
_ Appreciation—Envy in sheep’s clothing. 
A Compromise—An amicable under- 
standing by which you and your wife agree 
to let her have her own way. 

Alimony —The grass widow’s pension. 
High Finance—Making two millions 

grow where none grew before. 
—Harry Thompson. 
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A Sleight Offense 


The wily accountant who “doctors” his books 
To add to his fraudulent gain, 
_ Is practicing that which to honest folk looks 
Like a sly bit of ledger-demain. 


Literal Literature 


The old-time tale which we recall, 
With “Injin”-fighting gory, 

Where men as fast as they would fall 

Were promptly scalped, was, after all, 
The true “hair-raising” story. 


The Hardest Task 


There’s many a man who might, no doubt, 
Win something in life’s race, 
Tf he wouldn’t wear himself clear out 
And run his legs off, just about, 
In seeking an easy place. 


December and May 


Lorn, lean old Moneybags may win 
A rosy bride, if he 

But woos her with a will — wherein 
She is the legatee. 


| —WNixon Waterman. 


Paul Morphy’s First Game 


ee first game of chess played by Paul 
Morphy under anything like public 
circumstances was with General Winfield 
Scott, just after the latter’s return from 
the Mexican War. In those days a number 
of the leading citizens of New Orleans had 
a club on Royal Street, just over the famous 
Sazerac coffee-house, and among the mem- 
bers of the coterie were Paul Morphy’s 
father; Chief Justice Eustis, of the State 
Supreme Court—whose son, James B. 
| Eustis, has since been twice a Senator from 
Louisiana, and Ambassador to France— 
and others who are not important to this 
_ story. 

General Scott had many acquaintances 
there, some of them quite intimate, and, 
knowing the habits of the members, he 
repaired to their very comfortable rooms 
within a few hours after reaching the city. 

One of Scott’s passions was for chess. It 
may be said to have been one of his vanities 
as well. He was in the front rank of ama- 
teursinhisday. After renewing old friend- 
ships and talking a little about the war. he 
turned to Chief Justice Eustis and asked 
whether he could have a game of chess in 
the evening, explaining that he had been 
deprived of his favorite amusement for a 
year or two and was naturally keen to re- 
sume it. 

“IT want for my antagonist,” said the big 
general, stretching himself complacently, 
“the best player in town. I want to be put 
upon my mettle.” 

__ Several names were mentioned, but 
the conqueror dismissed them with con- 
_ tempt. 

_ “Very well,” said Justice Eustis, ‘‘if you 
want to meet our best—really our best — 
hed we can arrange it. At eight to- 
nigh 
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t, if that will suit you.” 
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The General assented with evident grati- 
fication, and the party broke up. ' 

At eight o’clock, dinner having been dis- 
posed of, the rooms were full. General 
Scott, a towering giant, was asked to meet 
his competitor—a small boy of about ten 
years of age, and not by any means a 
prepossessing boy, dressed in velvet knick- 
erbockers, with a lace shirt and a big 
spreading collar of the same material. Paul 
Morphy was never of an attractive appear- 
ance. He had a large and ugly head, with 


bulging brows and a silent if not sullen air. | 
At first, General Scott imagined that it was | 
a sorry jest and his tremendous dignity | 
It seemed to him that | 
his old friends had committed an incredible | 


arose in protest. 


and unpardonable impertinence. Then 
Justice Eustis assured him that his wish 
had been scrupulously consulted ; that this 
ill-favored boy was, in fact, the best chess- 
player in New Orleans and quite worthy of 
his notice. 

So the game began, with General Scott 
still angry and by no means satisfied. 

Paul won the move and advanced the 
Queen’s castle’s pawn. In response to the 
General’s play, he advanced the other cas- 
tle’s pawn. Next he had two Knights in 
the field, then another pawn opened the 
line for the Queen, and at the tenth move 
he had the General checkmated before he 
had even begun to develop his defense. 
There was only one more game. 


Paul Morphy, after the sixth move, | 


marked the spot and announced the mo- 


ment for the debacle—which occurred | 


according to the schedule—and the Gen- 
eral arose, trembling with amazement and 
indignation. 

Paul was taken home, sullen and silent 
as usual, and the incident reached its end. 
The few survivors of thatera still talk about 
Paul Morphy’s first appearance in public, 
but only by hearsay. 

General Scott lived to wonder that he 
should have ever played with the first 
chess-genius of the century—or, for that 
matter, of any other century. 

And Paul Morphy died in New Orleans 
some twenty years ago—a hopeless imbe- 
cile and lunatic. 


What a Court Really Is 


AGISTRATE ROBERT CORNELL, 
of New York, has acquired a new and 
valuable legal definition. An aged but 


robust negro witness who testified before | 


him the other day wouldn’t stop talking 
when counsel objected, but kept on roaring 
his testimony. 

“Stop!” the magistrate commanded. 
“Don’t you know you're in court?” 

““Ya-a-as’r,”’ replied the negro. 

“Well, don’t you know what a court is?” 

‘‘Oh-h-h, ya-as’r,”’ said the old fellow 
with alow bow. ‘‘Ya-as’r; aco’t isa place 
whah dey dispenses with justice!” 


Songs of Schooldays 
Limitations of Modern Heroism 


thare is no chance to bee a hearo now 

with meddles on ure brest ann ure pail brow 
awl reethd with lorrel like a surloin stake 

in thee metemarrkut windo. u kann maik 
a forchune buyen stox butt u kannt be 

a norater like pattrick henry. hee 

kood maik the wurld sitt up ann look at him 
ann kappten kid was grate ann banndit jim 
killed indyuns bi skoars butt u ann me 

wi millyunaires is awl thatt we kann be. 


in oalden daze we kood uy bin a nite 

with armer on ann goen foarth to fite 

fore some fare made but now we onley ride 
in ottoze with the lady fare inside 

ann maybee run into a trane ann gett 

thee otto broak ann awl uv us in dett 

fore braken the masheen. ur maybee wee 
kann be a footbawl player ur kann bee 

a pittcher in a bigg leeg teem butt o 

wee kannot doo the dedes uv longuggo. 


o fore thee daze uv old wenn nites were braiv 
ann enny wun wood give his life to saive 
a flour frum a lady’s hare ur fite 
a hundered robburs in a singul nite 
ann kil um awl ann dround um in the mote. 
purhapps thay kood not gett a singul voat 
tooday if thay shood be a kanndidate 
fore mayer. butt it duz nott maik u grate 
too gett the voats unlest u are uz boald 
ann honnust uz the nites in daze uy oald. 

—J. W. Foley. 
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py INEXHAUSTIBLE 
-\~ HOT WATER § 
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You can have all the hot water you 
want, whenever, wherever you want it, 
with no more trouble than turning your 
faucet, and with less expense than the 
‘ordinary gas or cold water back. 

The MONARCH Automatic Instan- 
taneous Water Heater can be installed in 
any Building where there is water piping, 
andnatural, artificial or gasoline gas supply. 
The day of its installation marks the end 
of cold or tepid water when you want “of. 

The MONARCH does not give you 
stale water from a reservoir, but fresh 
hot water from the cold water pipes. 
The Heater heats as the water runs. 

When you shut off the water, you shut 
off the gas, and the expense with it. If 
you only want a pint of hot water, that’s 
all you pay for. How unlike ordinary 
water backs where you pay for keeping 
hot a tub full all the while, when you 
only use a cupful once in a while. 

The MONARCH heats a hundred gal- 
lons of water for ten cents with ordinary 
artificial gas (at $1.00 per thousand) and 
a pint in proportion. 


MONARCH Heaters goin the basement. Can be connected 
in a few hours and easily adjusted. Every possible requirement 
is provided for in dozens of models. We havesmaller models 
for kitchen or bath-room only. Immensely convenient, 
extraordinarily economical —a household necessity. 


Guaranteed for oneyear. Look forthe Lion's head —lie- 
ware of unsatisfactory, expense-running substitutes. 


itly, simply, just how 


every statement we've made is but a mild claim 
for a heating invention that'll make easier all the 
hot water work you do and make possible other 


work that you can’t do without a Monarch. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


1320 River Avenue, No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


‘‘The Morley Phone ”’ 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard, Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


S : There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


(jovernment Positions 


50,830 Appointments sy ere made to Civil Service 


The “One Pair | 
of Shoes | 
Man” 


Many of us 

wear one pair of 

| | shoes—we should 

have three or four—for 

every day wear. We get them damp 
in wet weather because we can’t wear 


| nlaces during the past 

7 | year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 

the heavy old sty le rubber overshoe. instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
Next day we put on the wet soled shoe. and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
“ a ; If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 

Result 1S We catch a cold, after several Announcement, containing cates, places for holding examinations, 


and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Telegraphy—tThe Road 


to Success. Be a telegraph oper- 


ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. We 
teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 


) page booklet~IF REE. Tuition and 
Ne 
’ BS 


expenses low—students earn board 
i) 


colds, catarrh, our feet burn, and we have 
rheumatic joints. If we had worn 


TRADE MARK 


VERSTICK,, | 


PAY AUK "Samu WOW 2471909 


SVISIBLE RUBBEag 
For Men and Women 


we would have had no discomfort and | jf 
had no chance of the illness or the pain. 


Try a pair—of all first-class shoe men. 
Send us your name and address for a free 
booklet, ‘*Good News for Your Feet.” 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sy if desired. We pay railroad fare. 


 Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Zest. 33 years.) 


-PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


This Book is Free 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a 
good paying position; tosecure an increase in salary? 
Would you possess the capacity that directs and 
controls large business enterprises? If so, you 
should follow the example of hundreds of others 
increases in 


who have prepared themselves for 
\ salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book “How to Succeed 


in Business” 


\ is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and 
i, Business. It tells of a system of accounts by 
\ which you can learn bookkeeping quickly at 
‘| yourown home, without loss of time or money. 
We guarantee it.” It is a book of intense inter- 
est to those who aspire to success. To advertise 
our School and to help the ambitious, we are 
giving this book away without any condition 
whatever. Itisabsolutelyfree. Send yourname 
and address and receive the book without cost. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCESCHOOLS — 
419 D, Commercial Building Rochester, N.Y, 
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Maude Adams 


*““Do You Believe in Fairies?”’ 


EW who are not familiar with the risks 
and fatalities of theatrical ventures can 
realize the ordeal through which Miss Maude 
Adams passed on the first night of her new 
play, Barrie’s quaint and extraordinary 
fairy extravaganza, Peter Pan. The ap- 
peal of the piece is at once to the simplest 
of childish imagination and the most re- 
fined and fanciful sense of humor—a com- 
bination toward which the Broadway public 
is little likely to be hospitable. One scene is 
more daring and fantastic than even Barrie 
has ever before conceived. 

Peter Pan (who will be remembered by 
all readers of the Little White Bird) has in 
the play a devoted attendant fairy, Tinker, 
who is seen only as an elfish, dancing light 
on the walls, and is heard only as a remote 
and melodious jingling of tiny bells. 
Peter’s cruel enemy, Pirate Hook, has 
poisoned his medicine, and to save his life 
Fairy Tinker drinks it. A dying flicker of 
the light on the walls and a convulsive little 
tinkle of the bells tells Peter that she is 
dying. It is a moment of tragic pathos. 
Nothing can save her, Tinker says, except 
that all the children shall believe in fairies. 

At this point Miss Adams, clad in Peter’s 
suit of boyish buckskins, has to come down 
to the footlights and ask the audience: 
“Do you believe in fairies?’”’ No actress 
ever faced a severer and more decisive test 
of her power over her public. And this 
audience of Broadway first-nighters was 
not really her public, but a collection of 
weary and case-hardened critics, keen-eyed 
actors and managers, wine merchants, 
racing people and blasé fashionables. 
Three hundred and sixty-four days in the 
year one might as well ask them if they be- 
lieved the moon was made of green cheese. 
But if Miss Adams failed to make them cry 
out with sympathy and momentary belief 
the result would be a fiasco—disaster. 

No one will ever forget it who saw her 
holding out her slender, beseeching hands 
across the footlights and heard her wistful 
sppeal: “Do you believe in fairies?” 

‘hen she had spoken there was a brief 
pause, and then a loud shout of ‘‘ Yes!”’ 
For a moment that audience did believe 
in fairies. Barrie and Miss Adams had 
mastered them; the play was saved, to be- 
come one of the delights of the season. 


The Genius of Clyde Fitch 


A DISAPPOINTED playwright once re- 
marked that it might take a man of 
talent to write a play, but that it certainly 


takes a man of genius to get it produced. 
According to this definition, Clyde Fitch 
takes rank asa genius. They have a law in 
England against producing plays that repre- 
sent the lives of any of the members of the 
reigning house, so Beau Brummel was im- 

ossible. But that did not daunt Mr. Fitch. 

e adapted the scheme of the play to the 
life of Const D’Orsay, and the result was 
The Last of the Dandies, performed with 
success by Beerbohm Tree. 

A dozen years ago Madame Modjeska 
wanted a vehicle, and he gave her one, 
which, as it happened, was also on the Beau 
Brummel order, centring in the life of Betty 
Singleton, actress. It ran only a week or so, 
but Mr. Fitch has always believed in it, and 
this year has furnished it up as The Toast of 
the Town for Miss Viola Allen, who is 
appearing in it not without success. For 
many years it was annually announced that 
Mr. Fitch’s Major André was to be produced 
—each year with a new actor. When it 
finally saw the footlights, it became evident 
why a long line of actors and managers had 
got cold feet. But Mr. Fitch still believes 
in the play. He has other pieces which 
have also been announced, but which as yet 
are unproduced. Mr. Fitch lives in hopes. 
The managers live in fear, for they do not 
love these vintage plays. 

Those who know most about the chances 
of the theatre are least likely to blame any 

laywright for sticking to his guns. Mr. 

itch’s own Nathan Hale was refused by 
manager after manager, and he was reduced 
almost to poverty, before our leading come- 
dian, Nat Goodwin, assumed the réle of its 
tragic hero, and made one of the great suc- 
cesses of his career. The Climbers, too, had 
been refused by every one else before Miss 
Amelia Bingham accepted it, and estab- 
lished Mr. Fitch’s reputation as a literary 
dramatist, as Mr. Goodwin had established 
his fortunes. There is a saying that it is the 
nature of genius to believe in itself, and why 
should it not be applied to this most diffi- 
cult of all problems in art—getting a play 
produced? 


Manager and Matinée Girl 


HE Matinée Girl is a fearsome creation 
to the theatrical manager. She is too 
sophisticated to give her whole heart to the 
ink and blue sentimentalities that would 
Biv pleased her mid-Victorian grand 
dame, but if there is any questionable 
line in a play her 
mother steps in and 
puts the whole per- 
formance under the 
ban. At the first 
night of Olga Neth- 
ersole’s New York 
appearance in The 
Labyrinth, her man- 
ager, Mr. Charles 
Dillingham, had a 
tale of woe. 

“T’ve just re- 
ceived a letter from 
the head of a girls’ 
school,” he said, 
“asking if this show 
is fit to be seen by 
forty young girls.” 

As the chief act 
centres in a bedroom 
scene that makes 
even the hardened 
first-nighter sit up 
and fidget, the an- 
swer to the mana- 
ger’s question was 
a peal of laughter. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dillingham dubiously, 
“T gave ’em The Little Princess.” It is an 
open secret that, charming as Mrs. Burnett’s 
piece was, it proved very far from a splendid 
success. ‘‘Almost any night,’’ Mr. Dilling- 
ham concluded, ‘‘I could have made room 
for forty schoolgirls then.” 


Joe Jefferson and Egg 


bes late Joseph Jefferson was as versatile 
in the other arts as he was limited in his 
scope as an actor. He was an easy and 
delightful conversationalist, a finished 
a roid the author of one of the most 
charming of all theatrical biographies, per- 
haps the ablest critic of acting who ever 
wrote in English, and a painter of rare and 


Amelia Bingham 


delightful imagination, though hampered 
by his lack of technical knowledge and 
training. 

Richard Watson Gilder tells a story of 
his devotion to the brush. Jefferson’s 
favorite son returned home one day from 
an extended absence, and was surprised 
that his father was not at the station to 
meet him. He went straight to the studio 
where, as he had learned, the old man was 
painting. Going up to the easel he said: 
‘Well, father?’’ The artist did not stir, 
but went on laying the paint with broad, 
excited sweeps. The son waited, and 
finally repeated: ‘‘Well, father!” Still 
Jefferson kept hiseye on palette and canvas. 
When the greeting was repeated again, the 
old comedian looked up for a moment and 
exclaimed with a grin of joy: ‘‘Egg! my 
son. Egg!” : 

He had just learned how to mix his 
pigments with albumen, so as to give them 
fluency and smoothness of surface, and was 
painting away as if to make up for the years 
he had lost in ignorance. 


Luck and David Warfield 


‘oe THE two great steps in his advance 
as an artist, David Warfield owes one 
to his own initiative and the other to the 
merest chance. The story of how he got his 
start on the stage has been told, but will 
bear another telling. He was attached to a 
musical comedy company, and had repeat- 
edly begged for a part in vain. When sum- 
mer came, the company turned out to play 
a game of baseball, and Warfield took his 
courage in both hands and decided to make 
a strike for the chance he believed he de- 
served. He had often noticed the pictur- 
esque faces and bearing of the Jewish 
pedlers in the streets, and studied their 
dialect. He now made himself up asa Yid, 
with scraggy beard and battered derby, 
and appeared on the field with his basket on 
hisarm. Hecompletely fooled the company 
at first, and even after he was discovered he 
proved so amusing that he was immediately 
given his chance on the stage. He rose 
rapidly until he gained a national reputa- 
tion with Weber and Fields. Here, how- 
ever, he seemed destined to stick, for when 
an actor has made so strong an impression 
in one part, both managers and public are 
unwilling to accept him in any other. 

It so happened, however, that David 
Belasco was looking for a promising actor 
out of whom to make 
a star, and one day 
casually asked Louis 
De Foe, one of the 
New York dramatic 
crities, if he knew of 
any promising man. 
Mr. De Foe named 
Warfield. But Mr. 
Belasco objected 
that he was a mere 
burlesque actor; 
that his man must 
be capable of serious 
emotional acting. 
Mr. De Foe an- 
swered that in the 
Weber and Fields 
show Warfield had 
one serious moment, 
and that the house 
never failed to listen 
to him so quietly 
that you could hear 
the proverbial pin 
drop. Mr. Belasco 
made a visit to 
Weber and Fields’, 
and the result was that he engaged Warfield 
as a star, and had Charles Klein write The 
Auctioneer around the familiar Yid—with 
what success the public well knows. 

In his second star vehicle, The Music 
Master, Warfield broke away completely 
from the familiar moth-eaten beard and_ 
pot hat, with the result that he has achieved 
one of the greatest artistic and popular suc- 
cesses in a decade. He is now in the middle 
of his second year in New York, and still 
playing to full houses; and, furthermore, 

e 1s generally recognized as the only actor 
in tender and sympathetic character com- 
edy worthy of comparison with Joseph 
Jefferson. But might he not be still the 
mere music hall specialist except for a 
single chance and a single word? 
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“THE “GODDESS © Omer Helen wehotes 


I knew Sears had the mount, but I didn’t 
know Sears. So I copped out a envelope an’ 
stuck a sheet of paper in it an’ addressed it 
to Sears, then me to the stable. I tell yer, 
Beau, I wouldn’t had the Goddess lose that 
bet for 

Well, anyhow, the man at the stable gate 
grabbed me an’ me note. 

“Leggo,” I said. ‘I got a message from 
Jim Reed to Kid Sears, who rides Lady 
Jane.” 

I flashed the envelope an’ he fell for it, all 
right, all right. When I arrived, Sears was 
standin’ watchin’ the trainer rub down the 
skate. I wigwagged him into a box stall an’ 
closed the door so nobody outside could 
hear. Well, say, Beau, in a minute there 
was doin’s—Oh me, oh my, oh mama! 

““You ride Lady Jane to win,”’ I says. 

““Who are you?” he says. 

‘* Archibald Clarence De Peysterheimer,”’ 
I says. Bing! An’ I belted him plumb on 
the jaw. 

‘Pleased for to meet yer,’ says he. Biff! 
An’ me to the Aurora Borealis. 

“Pleasure’s all mine,” I says. 
An’ he swallered three teeth. 

“T’m beginnin’ to think so,” he says. 
Plink! An’ me left lamp went out. Oh, it 
was a polite affair, all right, all right. Aw, 
gimme a match! 

“Do yer ride Lady Jane to win?” I says, 
an’ | lit on his solar plexus. 

“‘T’m beginnin’ to think she may have a 
look in,” he says. 

Then, Beau, I saw I had him wingin’, an’, 
take my word for it, I climbed all over him. 
Every time I hit him I made some pertinent 
remark about Lady Jane winnin’. Finally 
he weakened. If he hadn’t, I’d have been 
hammerin’ him yet. 

“But I get two hundred for layin’ back 
with her,” he says, sort of whiny like. 

“Have yer got it?” I asked. 

““Yes,’”’ says he. 

‘“Well, win then,” Isays. ‘‘It’sa cinch. 
There won’t be any holler, an’ I’ll get yera 
good job. Besides, I’ll jus’ simply have 
to beat yer to death if yer don’t.”” Hewas 
down on the floor an’ me sittin’ in the 
middle o’ his manly bosom. ‘Does Lady 
Jane win?’ I says. 

“She wins,” says he. 

Then I lifted him up an’ brushed the 
dirt off an’ give him a ball, an’ —an’—well, 
Lady Jane win all right. Say, Beau, I 
wouldn’t have fell down with the Goddess 
for a million. Honest, I forgot all about 
me face when I went back to the box, an’ 
then when I see her look at me I tried to 
kid, but—but somehow it wouldn’t work. 
Reckin I might fix it with her? 

Why, hello, Kid! Come over here a 
minute an’ sit down. Kid, this is a friend 
o’ mine— Beau, this is Kid Sears, the jock. 
er a good fellow. What’ll yer have, 

Sid? 


Bam! 


IV 


HEN Miss Gardiner and I entered a 

box in the grandstand at Montauk a 

few days later, the most conspicuous spot 

on the landscape was a patch of brilliant 

red against the fence directly in front of us. 

It was Batty. He was leaning on the rail 

with his head on his arm. I stowed Miss 

Gardiner and her furbelows safely away — 

her chaperon was still indisposed, bless 
her!—and sought out Batty. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Hello, Beau,” he responded, and there 
was a certain eagerness in his tone as he 
turned and gripped my hand. Involun- 
tarily his eyes swept the grandstand and 
ages at Miss Gardiner. ‘‘ Honest, Beau, 
I feel like a dill pickle,” he said. 

As a matter of course, as one privileged, 
he accompanied me back to the box. 

“Did the jack-pot for Division Street pan 
out?” Batty asked. 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Miss Gardiner. ‘‘Nicely, 
thank you.”’ 

Then nobody said anything for several 
minutes. Finally Batty turned to me. 

“Bill Stacey says he’s goin’ to cut a 
watermelon in the last race to-day,” he said. 
“The odds won’t be much, but maybe ——” 

He looked at Miss Gardiner and she shook 
her head. 

“No, no,”’ she said quickly, with a slight 
smile. “‘It’s too exciting.” 

“That Division Street meal-ticket’s 
liable to expire at any minute,” said Batty. 

“Tt isn’t that,’”’ said Miss Gardiner. 

“Why, when we were down there to- 
gether t’other day ” Batty began. 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


“What were you doing in Division 
Street?” ITasked. I saw a sudden crimson 
flush in Miss Gardiner’s face. 

“Oh, me an’ th’ other noted philan- 
thropists go down there sometimes to give 
away a million or so,’”’ said Batty, and he 
winked at me broadly. ‘Besides, I used 
to live down there, yer know.”’ 

“You met Miss Gardiner there?” I 
asked. She looked at me quickly. 

“Sure thing,” said Batty. ‘‘I—I was 
down there an’—an’ jus’ happened to run 
across her.”’ 

Suddenly I knew something—something 
which startled me. Deep in Batty’s eyes 
there lay that which confirmed this great 
truth which suddenly dawned. Miss Gar- 
diner’s lips were closed tightly and she was 
gazing far away across the race-track, a 
faint flush in her cheeks. There was a 
pause—a long, awkward pause. 

“Oh, Batty,” I suggested finally, ‘‘let’s 
go look at your new auto.” 

“Sure, Beau, in a minute,” he said. 
“‘T’m sort of hopin’ you an’ Miss Gardiner’ll 
go back to town in it with me?” And he 
looked her straight in the eyes. 

“Tmafraid it would be quite impossible,” 
she said pointedly. 

“Tt’s the real mustard, IJ’ll tell you 
those,” said Batty. ‘‘But some other 
time will do. Maybe you’d rather stay 
down an’ have dinner with meat the beach?” 

“We have an engagement in town, 
Batty,” I put in, and Miss Gardiner gave 
me a grateful look. ‘‘Let’s go see your 
auto.” 

He went with me reluctantly, and fora 
time we conversed of all things on earth 
save that one on which I had most to say. 
Finally I told Batty a little story. 

“T was writing the other night,” I said, 
“‘when a moth fluttered in and began to 
circle the lamp, occasionally striking it with 
his full weight. Did you ever happen to 
notice one?” 

“Aw, what are yer givin’ us?” asked 
Batty, grinning. 

“Time after time the moth flew straight 
at the flame,” I went on. ‘‘It was trying to 
achieve destruction. Being a foolish little 
moth, it didn’t happen to know that 


success in the effort it was making meant its 
own death. I fanned the moth away sev- 
eral times, but each time it returned. Then, 
for the moth’s sake, I took it in my hand and 
put it out into the night. 

“Beyond my door was darkness and life 
for the moth,” I said. ‘‘As soon as it lost 
sight of the blinding flame it was satisfied, 
and went away to its own life.” 

“Gee, wouldn’t that scald yer?” asked 
Batty. 

“There are occasionally similar inci- 
dents in the lives of men—and Goddesses,” 
I said meaningly. ‘‘Goddesses are blind- 
ing, yet man seeks them, and his own un- 
doing at the same time. Wake up, Batty. 
Don’t be a moth.” . 

Batty knew then, and he looked at me 
understandingly. Following quickly on 
the heels of realization came anger, and the 
chin shot out aggressively. 

“T don’t see where you get on,’”’ he said 
suddenly, sullenly. ‘I’m worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars and I made it myself. I guess 
nobody’d starve if a 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Batty,” I ad- 
vised. ‘‘Miss Gardiner and I are to be 
married within a few months. It was 
settled last night.” 

Two keen eyes gazed dee 
steadily for a long time as Batty leaned 
against the wheel of the car. There he 
fought the fight. It wasa hard one, I knew, 
but he didn’t flinch. Only perhaps there 
was a little melancholy droop at the mouth 
which had no place on his sunburned, 
freckled countenance. 

“Oh,” he said, after a while, as if dazed. 
“Oh!” Then suddenly: ‘‘ Beau, I’ma dub 
—a plain, ordinary, common, flat-wheel 
dub. Me! Lain’t nothin’ but a seven-spot. 
I’m glad of it. Honest, Beau’’—and he 
gripped my hand heartily—‘‘I’m glad of it. 
Tell her for me, won’t yer—jus’ somethin’ 
nice. You know how to say it.” 

““Hadn’t you better come back and tell 
her yourself?” I suggested. 

“No, I—I—guess I hadn't,” he said. 
Then he grinned; Batty Logan was awake. 
‘Bill Stacey says that skate o’ his in the last 
raceisabird. Yer better hang on to a tail- 
feather when she begins to fly.” 
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The Millionaire’s Art Primer 
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shearing-pen the most delicate chicanery is 
necessary. If he were not so determined to 
be a patron of art the task would be quite 
hopeless. But his passion is his undoing. 
In moving about London, or Paris, or 
Venice, or Rome, or Madrid, he meets, 
apparently by accident, a connoisseur of 
the highest standing and of reputation for 
the sternest virtue. It often is several years 
before this capper gets the absolute confi- 
dence of Mr. Jones. You can imagine how 
he does it—how many times he saves Mr. 
Jones from the wiles of this dealer or the 
other. At last, however, he lands his fish. 
Jones swears by the virtuous de Brantéme 
or von Greistahl or Cappiani or Morevos. 
Jones buys whatever the virtuous one ad- 
vises—and the virtuous one is careful not 
to steer his man against any but first-class 
ae This for two reasons—prudence and 
pelf. 

You may wonder why suspicion is never 
aroused. That is the simplest matter in the 
world. In the first place, remember that 
the art patron is not looking for objects of 
art, examples of beauty or skill, but only 
for objects alleged by the priest of the cult 
to be objects of art—and sometimes they 
are, though most often they are mere rub- 
bish. In the second place, each patron 
of art realizes that the supply of genuine 
objects must be limited, he is always cer- 
tain that he is getting the genuine thing 
and that all the other patrons are fools who 
are being faked. If you wish to study this, 
go with any patron of art to look at the col- 
lection of any other patron. He will praise 
a few objects, but most of the time he will 
be lifting his eyebrows and winking at you. 

_This fake ‘‘culture,” this tyranny of the 
slimiest commercialism, not only discour- 
ages artists—real artists—who are trying 
to do good work; it also prevents the spread 
of common-sense and natural taste in 
matters of art. 

In one of our Eastern cities there lives a 
man who is the talk of his set because of his 
“almost superhuman intuition” in matters 


of art, because he is so ‘‘sensitive to the 
zesthetic.”’ This man could not live, so he 
says, if his surroundings were not altogether 
and gloriously antique. His house is vastly 
admired —it is, in fact, a nightmare of junk 
and jumble. In his largest room, in the 
middle, is his greatest glory —a huge, really 
superb antique, which may not be described 
here more closely. In its proper place it 
would be beautiful; in a drawing-room it is 
absurd. He paid an enormous price for it 
—more than a hundred thousand dollars, 
and it is said that he has willed it to a great 
public museum. 

A short time ago a careless servant broke 
off a corner of this marvel. The sensitive 
soul all but took flight from this coarse 
world. When he could get himself together 
again he took a pan and a broom and, on 
hands and knees, went over the whole floor 
of the room, gathering together every tiny 
fragment. He put the pieces in a box and 
with many an injunction intrusted it to a 
friend who was going abroad. ‘‘Take these 
to X ,’ said he, giving the name of the 
most erat of the art restorers and re- 
pairers o 
together, no matter what the cost. If any 
bits are missing they are not to be replaced. 
I will have no profanation.” 

His friend took the bits to the expert. 
“Yes, I can fix it up,” said the expert. ‘It 
will cost about $500.” 

“Very well,’ said the American. ‘‘My 
friend will be glad to pay it.” 


“But,’’ said the expert, ‘‘why go to all | 


this trouble? I can make a new piece ex- 
actly like the old one. It will only cost 
seventy-five dollars.” 

The American shuddered. ‘‘No, no!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘My friend would be furious.” 

“T don’t see why,’’ retorted the expert 
mender. ‘‘I made the whole thing from 
which this piece broke off. I made it about 
fifteen years ago. See, here’s my private 
mark on this bit. It is very small, as I did 
the work for a dealer who was going to sell 
the thing for genuine.” 


Europe, “‘and have him put them | 
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“I worked cheaper then,’’ replied the 
jender, now revealed as a manufacturer of 
he best, the most priceless antiquities. ‘‘I 
‘nly got $900 for the whole thing. How 
heh did your friend pay?” 

_ “T don’t remember,” lied the American. 
But, please, don’t tell anybody what you 
ave told me. And patch up that piece. 


RUSSIA 


i 
‘seudo-general, ‘‘it is the Czar’s will that 
‘oushall burn the prince’s house and all the 
arm buildings to the ground. Only when 
ou have pulled down the nests the crows 
“ll fly away.” Having finished his read- 

g the ‘‘General”’ and his staff drive off to 
mother village where the same ceremony 
sgone through. The whole countryside is 
gog with the great news. All the rest of 
he day is spent in repairing harness, in 
aaking ready the carts and providing teams 
o that they may not be late at the ren- 
‘ezvous fixed by the Czar. 

The next morning, long before daylight, 
very road leading to the doomed estate is 
hronged with carts all driving to the ren- 
ezvous. Prince Obolenski, who two years 
go had a terrible time in stamping out a 
lacquerie that had broken out in the sugar- 
roducing districts of Kharkoff, described 
uch a scene to me as resembling nothing so 
auch as a huge anthill. In every direction 
arts were driving to a common centre, and 
‘ther carts were returning full. In one 
ase there were 2500 carts busily engaged 
‘n carting off the sugar, and they succeeded 
aremoving three hundred tons of it before 
he Cossacks arrived. The usual plan of 
\perations is for the marauding peasants— 
ach in his simple heart exultant that the 
Jzar has at last given the land to his people 
-to approach the landowner’s house and 
lemand his keys. They say that the Czar 
as given everything to them, and that if 
he keys are given over to them they will 
1ot maltreat anybody. If, however, he re- 
uses, they will be obliged to kill him and 
yarn his house over his head. 


Looting the Landowners 


icture the position of such a landowner, 
ummoned at daybreak, to stand and de- 
iver by thousands of peasants firmly per- 
uaded they are doing the Czar’s bidding 
nd with their mouths watering for their 
rey! What can he do? Summon the 
uthorities? Alas, the nearest Authority 
nay be fifty miles away and the roads at 
his season are mere quagmire! Besides, 
ven if he could reach them, and few 
ountry houses have telegraph or telephone, 
hat could they do? The Authority might 
r might not have a few Cossacks. The 
learest garrison may be hundreds of miles 
Way. ‘There are no police. There are a 
ew village constables here and there 
lected by the peasants, but what can they 
lo, even if they tried, against the multi- 
ude? Besides, they as constables would 
de the first to obey the Czar’s order. 

But, it may be asked, can the landowner 
10t rely upon his own peasants? If he 
joes, he relies upon a broken reed. His 
ywn peasants will never begin the pillage. 
(hey stand aloof, watching curiously the 
‘olloguy between their master and the 
itrange peasants who come in the name of 
he Czar to take the land. Undecided, 
inxious, torn by conflicting feelings of 
levotion to their landlord and their inbred 
Onging for the land, they wait until the 
a Y is over and the pillage has begun. 
hen, as they see strangers carrying off the 
iseves that they have reaped, and stag- 
sering under the weight of furniture with 
which they have been familiar from child- 
100d, a confused murmur breaks out: ‘‘We 
lave more right to it than these fellows!”’ 
And in another moment your peasants have 
joined the pillagers and are looting with the 
st. In a very few hours the place is 
skinned to the bone. The live stock are 
often butchered on the spot. Everything 
shat is portable is removed. Then, as a 
limax, the torch is applied to the buildings 
nd the ruined proprietor is left with his 
hildren to warm himself by the flames of 
tis ancestral home. : 

_ That is the Revolution in Russia—the 
1 Revolution which hides its grim and 
od-red features behind no end of pretty 


¢ 
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I wouldn’t have my friend disillusioned for 
worlds. If I did it he would hate me.” 
Back of every one of these cults—edu- 
cational, political, esthetic, what-not—you 
will always find a greedy throng of com- 
mercial chaps—professors, politicians, con- 
noisseurs, dealers—who are busy fooling 
others, and themselves, too, because there’s 
money init. But of all these fakirs, about 
the most brazen are the art fakirs. And 
rich is the reward of their impudence. 


AND HER 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


masks of pleas for freedom and justice. 
There is no personal animus against the 
landed proprietors. In all the cases of 
agrarian outrage reported, I do not remem- 
ber to have seen one in which the action of 
the peasants was excused or defended on 
the ground that they had legitimate griev- 
ances against the landlord. In many cases 
the peasants expressed and apparently felt 
the greatest regret that they had to plunder 
the property of one who had been their best 
friend. In the case of Prince Dolgorou- 
kofi’s estate, the whole proceeds of which 
were every year devoted. to the upkeep of 
no fewer than seventy-four schools for the 
children of the peasants, the peasants 
wrecked everything, weeping as they 
plundered: ‘‘We wept, Little Father, we 
wept bitterly when we were doing it, for it 
went terribly against the grain, but we 
could not help it. Wewere told to do it, and 
so we did.” A leading Liberal landowner of 
Novgorod, residing in St. Petersburg, was 
surprised to receive a deputation of his 
peasants who had traveled all the way to 
St. Petersburg to beseech him not to return 
now to Novgorod, because if he did they 
would beat him and destroy his property, 
and they would rather commit any crime 
than that, but they had no choice. 


Social Revolutionists 


The Social Revolutionists confine their 
propaganda chiefly to the peasants. But, 
as the peasant does not cease to be a peasant 
when i goes to town to work, the Social 
Revolutionists are busy both in town and 
in country. Between them and the Social 
Democrats there is a general understanding 
rather than a working agreement. The 
Social Revolutionist was less dissatisfied 
with the Douma than the Social Democrat, 
and for obvious reasons. The peasant is the 
predominant elector in the Douma. The 
town workman, excepting so far as he is a 
peasant, was left out in the cold. The Peas- 
ants’ Union, a recently formed organization, 
controlled chiefly by revolutionary school- 
masters and peasants who were living in 
towns, has adopted an agrarian program 
hardly distinguishable from that of the 
Social Revolutionaries. This led to the 
arrest of its members, who, though they say 
that they represent nearly 400,000 peasants, 
only represent them in so far as they give 
articulate expression to their craving for 
more land. 

The best organized of all the revolu- 
tionary organizations in Russia is the Jew- 
ish Bund. The Jews are at once the most 
oppressed and the brainiest people in 
Russia. Every now and then a savage 
stimulus is given to their zeal by massacre 
and outrage. The Bund is therefore the 
most bona-fide organization of the kind in 
Russia. The Jews, however, have enough 
energy and enthusiasm to spare after or- 
ganizing the Bund, and in all the revolu- 
tionary organizations in Russia you always 
find the Jews well to the front. After the 
Bund, the Social Democrats with their 
republican aspirations come next, and 
then the Social Revolutionists. Mixed up 
between these are the purely economic 
Trades Unions, or Workmen’s Associations, 
which, however economic they may be at 
their foundation, inevitably gravitate into 
politics. Of that the most remarkable illus- 
tration was the Railway Employees’ Union 
which precipitated, almost by accident, the 
great political strike of Octoberimmediately 

recent the grant of the constitution. 

n February the demands of the railway 
men were of the usual trades-unionist de- 
scription: more wages, shorter hours of 
work, and the removal of grievances. But 
in October all these economic demands 
were submerged in the demand for a’ con- 
stitution. 

The most serious of all the revolutionary 
movements in Russia is that which aims at 


If only the trash they palm off on our | 
leaders in artistic culture could be destroyed 
instead of being flaunted and vaunted! 
This year the fakirs reaped a richer harvest 
than last. Next year’s harvest will be richer 
than this year’s, and soon, until—well, until 
men and women learn to like what suits them 
themselves, instead of pretending to like 
things that nobody dares criticise, though 
nobody likes them except the art dealers 
and art critics who ‘‘need the money.” 
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permeating the armed forces of the empire 
with revolutionary ideas. When once the 
Government cannot rely upon its soldiers 
and its sailors the game is up. Hence the 
most strenuous efforts have eas made to 
penetrate the naval and military barracks. 
Owing to the absence of the regular army in 
Manchuria, the barracks were filled with 
reservists, many of whom brought with 
them from their villages sullen discontent, 
and a readiness to listen to any foes of the 
existing Government. 

The Union of Unions was an attempt to 
federate all the existing professional and | 
other associations. . Its president, Pro- 
fessor Milukoff, and his committee were 
promptly arrested and thrown into jail. | 
After remaining in prison untried and even 
unaccused for five weeks, Professor Mil- 
ukoff was released. But although from 
time to time meetings of the Union of 
Unions, or League of Leagues, have been 
held, the expectation entertained that it 
would develop into a kind of illegal but 
national committee capable of coédrdinat- 
ing all the developments of the revolution- 
ary movement has not been realized. At 
the end of October we heard a good deal 
about the Council of Workmen’s Delegates 
in St. Petersburg, and something about the 
Peasants’ Union of Moscow, but the League 
of Leagues seemed to have receded some- | 
what into the background. It would be a | 
good thing for Russia and for Humanity 
if the revolutionary movement were capa- 
ble of being controlled by any representa- 
tive committee, especially by a committee 
presided over by a man as sane, as reason- 
able and as practical as Professor Milukoff. 
But the actions of the revolutionary ‘‘ move- 
ment” appear to be incapable of control. 


The Storm -Winds Gather 


The probability is that, if the revolu- 
tionary forces succeed in upsetting the 
Czar, Russia itself will burst like a great 
bomb. As long as the Czar is on his throne 
there is only one authority. If once he 
disappears, the last semblance of authority 
will perish and Russia will be plunged into a 
bloody anarchy, in which regiments would 
find themselves on opposite sides and all 
the centrifugal forces would have full play. 
In Poland there are, besides the Social 
Democrats and the Jewish Bund, the 
Polish National League and the Polish 
Proletarian party. There is a revolution- 
ary party among the Little Russians, and 
very formidable revolutionary committees 
among the Letts and the Courlanders of the 
Baltic provinces. Finland has recovered 
her ancient constitution, but if Russia went 
to pieces there are many Finlanders who 
would be glad to see Finland lord in her own 
house. In the Caucasus there are Arme- 
nian and Georgian and Tartar leagues mutu- 
ally hostile, whose feuds have filled the 
whole of that beautiful land with bloodshed 
and misery. If once the Czar went, the 
keystone of the arch would disappear. 
There is no one as yet visible above the 
horizon who has the standing, the influ- 
ence or the following to enable him to 
organize a government which would be 
recognized everywhere throughout the 
Russian Empire. The immediate future 
would seem to promise nothing but limit- 
less confusion. A myriad of beggars on 
horseback are riding swiftly by as many 
different roads to the common inevitable 
destination. There will be attempts to 
organize governments more or less pro- 
visional in the southeast and in the south- 
west. Foreign intervention will be im- 
plored in the Caucasus, in Poland, and in 
the Baltic provinces. In the absence of 
a Czar the Cossacks may attempt to re- 
establish their ancient republic. Every- 
where. there will be arson, pillage and 


massacre on a scale such as this generation 
has not witnessed. 
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Warm floors 


Children can play on the floors, 
by the windows, in corners, 
anywhere and everywhere, in 
homes warmed by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


With old-fashioned heating methods 
the cold air currents cross the floor of 
the room to the hot air register, stove 
or fireplace, making unpleasant or 
dangerous drafts. 


In steam and hot water warming, the 
heat is made to steadily circulate day 
and night through every inch of the 
piping and hollow radiators, placed to 
arrest and genially warm the cold air 
as it enters at doors and windows — all 
cold drafts are thus prevented. 


Fuel and labor-savings pay for the outfit— which 
outlasts the building. Put in OLD buildings—farm 
or city— without disturbing occupants or partitions, 
or removing present heating methods until ready to 
start fire in the new, Inquiries stating size and kind 
of building you wish to heat are very welcome. Sales 
branches and warehouses throughout United States 
and Europe. Six cold months ahead — write Topay. 

Dept. 28 CHICAGO 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be 
Perfectly Well P 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our book. It is very inter- 
esting. The life it recommends you can live in 
your own home. You ought to read about it. 

Nowhere else are So many specialists studying 
this one thing alone — how to get well and how 
to sfay well. No organization anywhere has 
been so successful. None other is so near the 
truth. And the basis of all this is right food — 
right living — keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly — logically —interestingly so that you 
may wznderstand. Isnt it worth the mere 
effort of writing us simply to know? Won’t 
you ask for our book to-day? Address The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. B 92, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


TURN YOUR SPARE 
TIME INTO MONEY 


Add $500.00 to your salary next year, 
by working an hour or so evenings, in- 
troducing our ‘‘Keystone’”’ Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher—the best, most widely- 
known and cheapest. 

For particulars of this dignified and 
profitable work, address 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
12 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
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T IS the fashion to twit Bernard Shaw 
with his fondness for paradox and to re- 
proach him witha want of becoming seri- 

ousness. He is always ready, say his critics, 
to sacrifice consistency to the gratifica- 
tion of a sharp saying or a cleverly-turned 
retort. On the contrary, he protests, I am 
an inoffensive, plodding person, deadly in 
earnest, with the instincts of a school- 
master and the avocations of a vestryman. 
There is more truth in the denial than the 
assertion. Humor, the gift of the gods, is 
itself the most cruel jest with which they 
flout a suffering race, and in this stupid 
world Shaw must be often minded of 
Laurence Sterne, how he exclaimed with 
the Frenchman that gravity is a myste- 
rious carriage of the body assumed to hide 
defects of the mind. ‘‘ How droll!” says 
the audience, and conscientiously laughs 
in the wrong place. 

Consistency? Yes, Shaw has a consist- 
ency of his own, a consisteney of tempera- 
ment and of ideas, perhaps, rather than of 
logic. Shaw was born in 1856. He is, 
therefore, now forty-nine going on fifty, 
and has, at middle age, arrived at such 
a pitch of notoriety that he cannot keep his 
own bad books out of print. The Irrational 
Knot, which he wrote at the mature age of 
twenty-three and had politely but firmly 
declined by every reputable publisher on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is now brought 
out by Brentano. Selected portions of it 
had intermittently seen the light in an ob- 
seure magazine of socialist affiliations some 
years ago, and now that it shows signs of 
lifting its head again, although the parent 
no longer wholly approves of his child, he 
wishes to see to it that she is introduced to 
the polite world clothed and in her right 
mind. The embarrassed father will make 
alittle prefatory speech of presentation and 
then leave her to do as she may. Now, 
gentle reader, you of fifty, if you have 
concealed in the bottom of grandmother’s 
hair-covered trunk, in the backmost corner 
of the attic, the manuscript of your gradua- 
tion essay, dig it out, unroll it, go through 
it carefully, and tell yourself frankly just 
how representative it is to-day of your 
thought, your life, your habits—and then, 
then reproach Shaw with inconsistency. 
For the Shaw of The Irrational Knot is the 
very man of the Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant. 

He has, of course, less skill with his hands, 
and since then he has sometimes changed 
sticks; he does not crack a skull so. deftly 
as subsequent years of practice in mob 
oratory have taught him, bat he hits out at 
the same heads with the same gay audacity. 
The man may not be ‘‘serious” about it, 
but he is undoubtedly in earnest. Nobody 
who smilingly plays the losing color for 
twenty years deserves to be reproached 
with frivolity because, when in the twenty- 
first year the lwck turns his way, he smiles 
a little more broadly then when, for a score, 
it ran against him. And Shaw smiled 
throughout. As for consistency, no sincere 
fighter quibbles over landing a black eye 
with his left because the previous blow to 
the wind had been a right-hander. A good 
punch is a punch. 

If, to quote a noble paradox that should 
be dear to Shaw, night is the shadow of light 
and life the shadow of death, then surely 
by the same law of contrast a man’s virtues 
presuppose his defects. All Shaw’s heroes 
have the Shavian defects. Moral earnest- 
ness they have, and intellectual scruples in 
plenty and to spare, but an honest passion 
—Shaw would squirm at the adjective!— 
a good old-fashioned hate, a love, that how- 
ever blind it may be is not ridiculous, an 
absorbing ambition, never. To tell the 
truth, they are all a little priggish. Shaw 
has a perception of this—he has a percep- 
tion of everything—and makes Susanna 
of the book exclaim in a moment of petu- 
lance that her brother Ned is an impossible 
person to live with. Susanna, now, is 
admirable—a little overdone, perhaps, the 
rouge laid on a little thicker than Shaw 
would paint it now, but still an admirable 
creation. So was Sir George Crofts and so 
was the infamous Mrs. Warren. In fact, the 
only livable people in Shaw’s whole com- 
pany are the rascals and the fools. Directly 
he sets.out a virtuous woman it becomes his 
duty to make her ridiculous, because, in his 
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The Temptation of St. Bernard 


What The Irrational Knot Would Prove 


code, virtue as it is practiced is a conven- 
tion, a second-hand sham, and the whole 
gospel of Shaw is conspuez les convenances ! 
Directly he gives us a hero he makes him a 
mouthpiece of his own propaganda, and 
hails a perfect fusillade of philosophic small 
fire and verbal hand-grenades at and over 
and under and through him, until the last 
semblance of the poor creature’s human 
character falls riddled. For a hero should 
be admirable, and so must not be governed 
by his passions, which are irrational, or his 
sympathies, which are conventional, but 
by his intellect, which is pliant, facile and 
makes an abundance of excellent copy. 
Whereas a knave needs neither to be de- 
fended nor disemboweled for the moral 
edification of the reader. He is so obvious 
that he can be allowed to stand for just 
what he is—a HORRIBLE EXAMPLE. 
And so the keen sight and deft touch of the 
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artist are given free rein, unguided by the 
social philosopher. 
scoundrels: walk the boards with the weight 
of solid flesh, while the heroes merely pose 
and splutter epigrams. 

The Irrational Knot is not so wittily 
written as the later books and is rather 
worse constructed. It has flashes of real 
inspiration and moments of real dramatic 
power, but for long stretches it drags pain- 
fully and in the closing chapters it limps to 
a bad ending. 

Howandiver, as Father Tom said to 
His Holiness, it is certainly a remark- 
able performance for a first book from 
a fledgeling of twenty-three, and so far 
justifies its author’s characteristic opinion 
—to him it is work of the first order—that 
at least it could have been written by no 
man of the second order. 

—Thornton Sherburne Hardy. 


IN HEARTS 
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clerk arrived at the office of the Gazette with 
the “copy” for a big display advertise- 
ment. 

There was less consolation needed when 
Willitson next saw Annette. He was 
jubilant; there was no longer any doubt 
that he would win. Coster treated him 
coldly, but Coster was a man of his word 
and would certainly live up to his bargain. 
Annette was sure of that. He had made 
some sarcastic references to Willitson in her 
presence, but that, they indulgently decided, 
was a privilege to which he was entitled. 
It was no more than natural, and his re- 
sentment would gradually wear away. So, 
instead of consolation, there was jubilation, 
which had even more pleasurable features 
to it. 

“T suppose you think it’s a good joke,” 
was Coster’s ungracious remark when he 
met Willitson at the house. 

“Not a joke at all,” returned Willitson. 
“‘Tt’s business, and pretty good business, 
too. Advertising is picking up all along 
theline. I’m after real estate now.” 

“What?” : 

“Agnew has platted a new subdivision, 
and ‘i 

“Say!” interrupted Coster quickly, “I 
want to get in on the ground floor some- 
where. I’m tired of trailing.” 

“Call at the office,” said Willitson care- 
lessly. ‘“‘I don’t like to talk business while 
making a social call.” 

Coster appeared at the office the next 
day. If he had to advertise he preferred 
to get in early enough to take advantage of 
the sliding scale, and a man who owned as 
much real estate as he did could not afford 
to let Agnew get the start of him. But 
Willitson calmly informed him that there 
was no longer a sliding scale. 

“T don’t need it now,” said Willitson. 
“People are waking up and getting the 
advertising habit. Even our loathsome 
contemporary is gaining something from 
this new spirit of enterprise. All I offered 
Agnew was a discount for a nice, fat time 
contract.” 

“Then I want a time contract,’ said 
Coster. 

“Certainly,” conceded Willitson. ‘For 
the gas company, too?”’ 

Coster hesitated. The gas company had 
not expected to continue its advertising 
when it started in, and it had reduced the 
extent of it somewhat, but it had found it 
necessary to keep the gas-stove proposition 
before the public. 

“Tl think about that,’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know but it would be cheaper to buy up my 
contract with you.” 

“Not for sale,” 
promptly. 

“ Anything’s for sale to the man who pays 
the price,” was Coster’s cynical retort. 
“We'll see about that later.” 

Coster talked the subject over with the 
manager of the gas company, and the man- 
ager advised a contract. 

“We can’t quit now,” he said. ‘‘Every- 
body’s advertising more than formerly.’’ 

“T suppose I ought not to kick,” mused 
Coster. ‘‘It’s.a good thing for my paper, 
but it takes money out of our gas company.” 


returned Willitson 


“Tt does nothing of the sort,’”’ asserted 
the manager. ‘‘Our little fight with Wes- 


ley cost something, but it helped to educate 


the public. They demand conveniences 
now that they didn’t think necessary before, 
and they pay for them. We don’t begin 
to get the revenue out of this town that there 
isin it. Why should we be satisfied while 
anybody is using kerosene for lighting and 
wood for cooking?” 

This was encouraging, and Coster took 
the trouble to investigate a little. The 
town was certainly waking up. The mer- 
chants were beginning to carry better lines 
of goods, and they were willing to spend 
some money to let the people know that 
they had them. 

“We're getting some of the trade that 
used to go to the city,” they explained. 
“People went there for shopping that they 
now do here.” 

A number of men were figuring on a sum- 
mer resort hotel, too, and there was a gen- 
eral inclination to reach out for business, 
and even to make it where there had been 
none before—all of which was encouraging 
to a man who had large holdings of real 
estate. 

Coster began to smilenow. He could see 
the joke when he was to profit by it, even 
if it had seemed to be “‘on Tore ” at first, and 
the thing certainly had been cleverly done. 
He had been forced, against his will, to put 
the profit into his paper, for he was now as 
fully convinced as Willitson that the paper 
would soon show a profit. Why, the ad- 
vertising campaign alone had created a 
sensation that had increased its legitimate 
circulation, and its news and editorial 
columns were sufficient to hold what- 
ever circulation it secured. It really was 
funny that he should be so over-reached 
by a young fellow. Evidently times and 
methods had changed somewhat while he 
had sat back and simply taken the profits 
on his local investments, and, as the leading 
citizen, had set the business pace of the 
town. The more he talked with others the 
more apparent the humor became to him, 
but he kept it to himself, and he never went 
back to the Gazette office to buy up the 
contract with Willitson. Instead, he waited 
for Willitson to come to the house, and one 
evening he found him with Annette. 

“Willitson,” he said, in a bluff, business- 
like way, ‘‘I was a fool when I spoke of buy- 
ing control of the paper back from you. It 
isn’t the paper I want, but you yourself, 
and when I want anything I pay the price 
necessary to get it.” 

Willitson looked at Annette, and she 
moved quickly to his side: Then he very 
deliberately put an arm round her. 

“Yes,” said Coster, smiling and nodding, 
“‘T pay the price. Our bargain would give 
her to you pretty soon, anyhow, but never 
mind about that. I'll be hanged if I don’t 
think I need you just about as much as she 


does. Come into the library when you get 
time. I’ve a business matter to discuss 
with you.” 


Coster, however, did not wait in the li- 
brary, and it was just as well that he did 
not, for Willitson was too busy for business 
that evening. 


It results that the 
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Dress Better | 
and Save Money 


Tt will pay you in, dollars and cents to. wear better 
clothes. Every, man or woman you come in contact | 
with, either in business. or socially, will think m 
of you and of your ability. Good clothes: will he 
you meke the year the most successful you have ever | 
known, We will dress you better, 
| andinbetterstyle and more econom- 
ically in one-of our 


Made=to=Order 


Suits 
For Only $10.00 


We know how-to build Suits 
§ and Overcoats that will give 

you a dressy, broad-shouldered, 
prosperous. appearance, and that 
will be a comfort to wear. The 
§ Suits and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00. and 
$20:00 are more stylish, better 
tailored, and give more genuine 
satisfaction than any suit you can 
have made in the smaller cities at 
any price. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits for 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors 
and men in every walk of life, who 
recognize us asexperts inthe tailoring 
art. Weguarantee to dress you stylishly, fit 
you perfectly, and save you 4 to 4 tle price on ' 
your new Suit or Overcoat, or refund every cent of y 
# money. 

Write to-day for our full line of nobby Suitings and Over 
coat Samples, and our New Style Book slowing the h: 
New York and Chicago models, all sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co. 


201 Moses Building, Chicago 


References: Py permission we refer you to Milwaukee — 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00, 


means . 
Money in Your Pocke 


We are the only school that provides comp 
practical, movey-earning and money-saving tra 
by mail in operating, repairing, constructin 
designe every kind of motor vehicle and mi 

oat. 

We have special courses for owners, shop and 
tory employees, chauffeurs, motor-boat and 
cycle users, and others. ; / 

There are only two ways of learning anything, 
is to gain the experience yourself; the other 
better) way is to take advantage of the experien 
others. : 

Though we offer you the long, hard-earned, 
ough experience of experts who have done promi 
work im the development of the new vehicle, we" 
this experience in such form that to teach it to 
will take only a few minutes and cost only a 
cents each day. 

Our instruction has been prepared and is com 
by well-known men, of long experience and pr 
ability both in automobile engineering and 
spondence instruction. It is strongly endors 
prominent manufacturers, club and association 
ctals, racing men, trade-paper editors, and 
whose standing in theautomobile field lends a 
to what they say. 

In the automobile industry the demand for competent m 
is sogreat that ability, no matter how acquired, is conside 
above “ pull’’ and length of service. Vhis makes it e2 
for an ainbitious man to qualify quickly for good wages” 
prompt advancement. 2 

For further information send us your name onthe 
panying coupon. This will cost you only a moment of 
and a postage stamp, which will be well spent for in 
ing and convincing literature, 


Fill out Tear off Mail to-day a 

The Correspondence School of 
Automobile Engineering 

Suite 1369, Flatiron Building, New York 


Please sendtommpaddress by return matt, asree cre 
giving full particulars of your correspondence coi : 


Name 


Street and No. 
City. x Zz 


_State 


Or write for circular without sending coupon 
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Se 
Every gas engine owner should have an 1 
APPLE AUTOMATIC SPARKER. No ~ 

H Switches, No Belts, No Batteries. Delivers 

| asure, steady currentatall times. Don’t. 


I } tery, but getan Apple Automatic Spark 6 

and bejindependent. For ful tomas oe Yyye 
write or see us at N. Y. an icago Auto 1 at 
Shows. The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., /' Sel bee 

- 123 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio A arner | 
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«‘-The Shadow-Circus.’”’ The latest 


most novel 
Game ever invented. Something absolutely new for 
ing an evening company. Price §2. Send for descriptive 


The Home Game Company, 134 Highland Ave., Bufi 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “hom 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110:Adelaide St., Detr 
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le my way on board again, that Hor- 
returned tomy thoughts. She hadn’t 
me to see the miracle; not she! I knew 
hat better than ever. And who was the 
her man in the launch? 

| “Wasn't it perfectly elegant!’’ exclaimed 
he up-country bride. And upon my as- 
ing she made a further declaration to 
vid. ‘It’s just aivry bit as good as the 
sle of Champagne.”’ 

_ This I discovered to be a comic opera, 
nounted with peculiar brilliance, which 
Javid had taken her to see at the town of 
onzales just before they were married. 

As we made our way down the bending 
iver she continued to make many obser- 
‘ations to me in that up-country accent of 
‘ers, which is a fashion of speech that may 
said to differ as widely from the speech of 
he low-country as cotton differs from rice. 
began to fear that, in spite of truly good 
atentions, I was again failing to be as 
attentive” as the occasion demanded ; and 
oI presented her with my floral tribute. 
| She was immediately arch. ‘‘I’d surely 
‘e depriving somebody!” and on this I got 
o the full her limpid look. 

_lassured her that this would not be so, 
nd pointed to the other flowers I had. 

_ Accordingly, after a little more archness, 
he took them, as she had, of course, fully 
aeant to do from the first; she also took a 
7oman’s revenge. ‘‘I’ll not be any more 
mesome going down than I was coming 
p,’ she said. ‘‘David’s enough.” And 
kis led me definitely to conclude that 
Javid had secured a helpmate who could 
ake care of herself, in spite of her eyes. 

A steel wasp? Again that misleading 
escription of Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael’s, 
0 which, since my early days in Kings Port, 
ay imagination may be said to have been 
/arnessed, came back into my mind. I 
‘urned its injustice over and over beneath 
ie light which the total Hortense now 
hed upon it—or rather, not the total Hor- 
ense, but my whole impression of her, as 
ar as I had got; I got a good deal further 
efore we had finished. To the slow, soft 
eccompaniment of these gliding river shores 
there all the shadows had changed since 
adorning, so that new loveliness stood re- 
vealed at every turn, my thoughts dwelt 
(pon this perfected specimen of the latest 
imerican moment—so late that she con- 
ained nothing of the past, and a great deal 
f to-morrow. I basked myself in the 
memory of her achieved beauty, her 
chieved dress, her achieved insolence, her 
uxurious complexity. She was even later 
than those quite late athletic girls, the 
mazons of the links, whose big, hard, 
otball faces stare at one from public win- 
lows and from public prints, whose giant, 
: yy strides take them over leagues of 
ountry and square miles of dance-floor, 

nd whose bursting, blatant, immodest 
-iealth glares upon sea-beaches and round 
upper-tables. Hortense knew that even 

hams hour of such is striking, and that 


‘the American boy will presently turn with 
ief to a creature who will remind him 
hat he is a man, and that she is a woman. 
_ But why was the insolence of Hortense 
ffensive, when the insolence of Eliza La 
ieuwas not? Both these extremely fem- 
oine beings could exercise that quality 
a profusion whenever they so wished; 
vherein did the difference lie? Perhaps, I 
hought, in the spirit of its exercise; Eliza 
yas merely insolent when she happened to 
eel like it; and man has always been able 
© forgive woman for that—whether the 
ngels do or not; but Hortense, the world- 
vise, was insolent to all people who could 
ot be of use to her, and all I have to say 
that if the angels can forgive that, they’re 
welcome; I can’t! 
ad I made sure of. anything at the 
ng? Yes; Hortense didn’t care for 
irley in the least, and never would. A 
n can stamp her foot at a manand 
ve him simultaneously; but those two 
i Toe and the measure that her eyes 
arley, meant that she must love 
essions very much to be able to bear 
all. Then, what was her feeling 
John Mayrant? As Beverly had 
what could she want him for? He 
t a thing that she valued or needed. 
-time notions of decency, the clean 
ity of his make, his good Southern 
on, and his collection of nice old rela- 
—what did these assets look like from 
tomobile, or on board the launch of a 
rn steam yacht? 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


I stared at the now broadening river, 
where the reappearance of the bridge, and 
of Kings Port, and the nearer chimneys 
pouring out their smoke a few miles above 
the town, betokened that our excursion 
was drawing toitsend. And then from the 
chimneys’ neighborhood, from the water- 
side where their factories stood, there shot 
out into the smoothness of the stream a 
launch. It crossed into our course ahead 
of us, preceed us quickly, growing soon 
into a dot, went through the bridge, and so 
was seen no longer; and its occupants 
must have reached town a good half-hour 
before we did. And now, suddenly, I was 
stunned with a great discovery. The 
bride’s voice sounded in my ear. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll always say you're a prophet, anyhow!” 
_ I looked at her, dull and dazed by the 
internal commotion the discovery had 
raised in me. 

“You said we wouldn’t get stuck in the 
mud, and we didn’t,’”’ said the bride. 

I pointed to the chimneys. ‘Are those 
the phosphate works?” 

“Yais. Didn’t you know?” 

“The V-C phosphate works?” 

“Why, yais. aven’t you been to see 
them yet? He ought to, oughtn’t he, 
David? ’Specially now they’ve found 
those deposits up the river were just as rich 
as they hoped, after all.” 

“Whose? Mr. Mayrant’s?” I asked 
with such sharpness that the bride was 
surprised. 

David hadn’t attended to the name. It 
was some trust estate, he thought; Regent 
Tom, or some such thing. 

“And they thought it was no good,” 
said the bride. ‘‘And it’s aivry bit as good 
as the Coosaw used to be. Better than 
Florida or Tennessee.” 

My eyes instinctively turned to where 
they had last seen the launch; of course it 
wasn’t there any more. Then I spoke to 
David. 

“Do you know what a phosphate bed 
looks like? Can one see it?”’ 

“This kind you can,” he answered. 
“But it’s not worth your trouble. Just a 
kind of a square hole you dig along the river 
till you strike the stuff. What you want to 
see is the works.” 

No, I didn’t want to see even the works; 
they smelt atrociously, and I do not care 
for vats, and acids, and processes; and 
besides, had I not seen enough? My eyes 
went down the river again where that 
launch had gone; and I wondered if the 
wedding-cake would be postponed any 
more. 

Regent Tom? Oh, yes, to be sure! 
John Mayrant had pointed out to me the 
house where he had lived; he had been 
John’s uncle. So the old gentleman had 
left his estate in trust! And now ! 
But Hortense would have won the battle of 
Chattanooga! 

“Don’t be too sure about all this,”’ I told 
myself cautiously. But there are times 
when cautioning one’s self is quite as useless 
as if somebody else had cautioned one; my 
reason leaped with the rapidity of intuition ; 
I merely sat and looked on at what it was 
doing. All sorts of odds and ends, words 
I hadn’t understood, looks and silences I 
hadn’t interpreted, little signs that I had 
thought nothing of at first, but which I had 
gradually, through their multiplicity, come 
to know meant something, all these broken 
pieces fitted into each other now, fell to- 
gether and madea clear pattern of the truth, 
without a crack in it—Hortense had never 
believed in that story about the phosphates 
having failed—‘‘pinched out,” as they say 
of ore deposits. There she had stood be- 
tween her two suitors, between her affianced 
John and the besieging Charley, and before 
she would be off with the old love and on 
with the new she must personally look into 
those phosphates. Therefore she had been 
obliged to have a sick father and postpone 
the wedding two or three times, because her 
affairs—very likely the necessity of making 
certain of Charley —had prevented her from 
coming sooner to Kings Port. But what 
an outrage had been perpetrated upon John! 
At that my deductions staggered in their 
rapid course. How could his aunts—but 
then it had only been one of them; Miss 
Josephine had never approved of Miss 
Eliza’s course; it was of that that Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael had so emphatically 
reminded Mrs. Gregory in my presence 
when we had strolled together upon High 
Walk, and those two ladies had talked 
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If you receive an Osborne Art Calendar 

for 1906, you may be sure the sender 

has given you the best that money and 
taste could command. 


4 Osborne art calendars are not mere calendars; 
| the pictures on them are not mere pictures, 
| but actual works of the fine arts—high- 
class reproductions from originals by repre- 
sentative American and European painters— 
among whom are members of the Legion of 
Honor in France, exhibitors in the Paris Salon, 
Royal Academicians in Great Britain, and a 
number of National Academiciansin America. 


CANAL NEAR DORDRECHT 
By Walter C. Hartson 


Awarded Landscape Prize in 
1905 Artists’ Competition. 
Copies of this calendar, 12x 15 
inches, no advertising, $1.00. 


While calendars are necessarily issued for business 
reasons, yet the advertiser who selects his subject with 
discrimination is performing a distinct public service — 
disseminating a knowledge of good art in a way that was 
impossible before the development of color-photography 
and its application in the colortype process. “This proc- 
ess, which reproduces paintings in color with all the 
qualities of the original retained, is doing for art what 


the invention of movable types did for literature — it 
puts the printing press at the service of the artist, extends 
the influence of painting beyond the limitations of gallery 
and museum into the daily life of the millions, giving the 
artist a great public audience like that enjoyed heretofore 
only by the author. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY: NEW YORK 
Hubert, West, and Washington Streets 


BRINGING THE AN. 
HOME 
By Fean Paul Selinger 
Awarded $1000 Popular Prize 
in 1905 Artists’ Competition 
Copies of this calendar, 12 x15 
inches, without advertising, 
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Copyright, 1899-1900-1-3-4-5, by The U. S, Playing Card Co. 


There’s fascination in the feel 
of Congress Cards. 


Smooth and fine as an ivory wafer, and { 
so full of snap and life, a player has only ‘ 
to run a pack through his fingers to real- 
ize the magnetic playing qualities of 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


Gold Edges.) 


Backs are miniature art gems, exquisite- 
ly printed in rich colors and so varied in 
design as to harmonize with any plan of 
entertainment or decoration. 

The faces are clearly printed ; the corner 
indexes distinct. Perfect in manufacture 
and beautifully finished, Congress Cards 
have a “go” that gets into the game. 

So play with them—then you'll know. 
Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 

Over 100 designs to choose from—all 
in gold and rich colors— including 


Pictorial Series—Reproductions of original pictures. 
Initial Series—All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—Set pattern designs. White margins. 
Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 
Illustrations and Sample Card free. 


DuPLICATE Wuist—best of card games, in which skill—not 
luck—wins. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays —12-Tray 
set $5.00 ; extra fine set $10.00. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons 
free with each set. 

Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages ; Entertaining 
with Cards, 64 pages ; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, each, 
paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions — Cinch or 
High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, 
Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents ; cloth, 10 cents. 


Dept. 10, The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Makers also of ‘Bicycle Playing Cards."" Popular price —conventional 
designs, for every day use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities. Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cts. a pack for designs wanted. Tllustrations sent free. 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them. 
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OPPOLTUNITY | 
| Verstvs—LUCK | 


Are You Prepared 


to HOLD a better position if the 
OPPORTUNITY presents itself? 


Many a man believes he has been ill-treated by 
the world, and that success which appears so 
easily attained by others, is forever just beyond 
Why? 
you would not haveto guess. Theanswer would 
be as plain as day. He could not, through lack 
of education, take advantage of the opportunities 
that crossed his path. 


his grasp. If you could look into his past 


The American School of 
Correspondence 


offers you the connecting link between the pres- 
ent and It offers the opportunity 
to redeem the past and start anew. It places 
within your grasp the rungs of the ladder of 


the future. 


success, and it will help you to climb if you are 
ready to help yourself. Engineering offers a J 
wider field than any other profession to the pro- 
gressive, wide-awake young man. 

Asa proof of this examine the ‘‘ want columns” 
of any newspaper and see the constant and in- 
creasing demand for engineers and draftsmen, 
compared with the occasional call for clerks, 
bookkeepers, etc. This shows the tendency of 
the times and opportunities for which you should § 
begin to prepare NOW. 

The American School of Correspondence is the 
only correspondence school which makes instruc- 
tion in engineering their exclusive work and the 
only correspondence school whose instruction 
is credited for entrance to resident engineering 
schools and colleges. 

Tuition fees are moderate—from $10.00 up — 
We employ 
All money paid by the student is used 
in instructing the student. 


and may be paid in small payments. 
no agents. 
Coupon — Crt out and mail today----+-+.0-00-...4 


handbook and advise me : 
a position as: 


Please send your 200-page 
how you can qualify me for 


. Electrical Engineer . Mechanical Draftsman } 
.... Mechanical Engineer . Heating and Ventila- : 
a ares Stean ineer tion Engineer : 
Marine Engineer - Plumber 
Civil Engineer . Structural Draftsman 


Architect . .. . Contractorand Builder ! 

. Telephone Engineer . ... Entrance to Technical : 
.... Telegrapher School. (College Pre- ! 
-... Sheet Metal Pattern paratory Course.) : 


Draftsman 
: Name 
: Address 


: City. 


State 


THE BEST LG 


The ul 
j most brilliant, 
: economical light 

made. Our light gives 
100=candle power at the 
small cost of 2c per week 

Is portable and there is no dirt, grease, 


odor or smoke. Over 100 different styles 
— every one warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
Owners of Original Patents. 


5-25 E. 5th St. V 
Canton, 0. GY 


Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round. 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA Ler 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “Send 2c. stamp to 
BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


EAT SQUABS 


squabs to make money. 
high prices. 


and when you buy them ask for 
Plymouth Rock squalbs, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 
They mature in four weeks, sell for 
We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if uid) & 
you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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oracles in my presence. Well, they were 
oracles no longer! 

When the boat brought us back to the 
wharf there were the rest of. my flowers un- 
bestowed, and upon whom should I bestow 
them? I thought first of Eliza La Heu, 
but she wouldn’t be at the Exchange so late 
as this. Then it seemed well to carry them 
to Mrs. Weguelin. Something, however, 
prompted me to pass her door, and continue 
vaguely walking on until I came to the 
house where Miss Josephine and Miss Eliza 
lived; and here I rang the bell and was 
admitted. 

They were sitting as I had seen them first, 
the one with her embroidery, and the other 
on the farther side of a table, whereon lay an 
open letter, which in a few moments I knew 


| must have been the subject of the discussion 
which they finished even as I came forward. 


| take.” 


| that the letter was in 
| Of course I avoided looking at it again; 
| but what had he written, and why had he 


“Tt was only prolonging an honest mis- 
That was Miss Eliza. 

‘And it has merely resulted in clinching 
what you meant it to finish.””’ That was 
Miss Josephine. 

I laid my flowers upon the table, and saw 

Tun Mayrant’s hand. 


written? His daily steps turned to this 
house—unless Miss Josephine had banished 


| him again. 


| track for old Dan Tucker!”’ 


The ladies accepted my offering with 


gracious expressions, and while I told them _ 


of my visit to Live Oaks, and poured out my 
enthusiasm, the servant was sent for and 
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brought water and two beautiful old china 
bowls, in which Miss Eliza proceeded to 
arrange the flowers with her delicate white 
hands. She made them look exquisite 
with an old lady’s art, and this little oc- 
cupation went on as we talked of indifferent 
subjects. 

But the atmosphere of that room was 
charged with the subject of which we did 
not speak. The letter lay on the table; 
and even as I struggled to sustain polite 
conversation, I began to know what was in 
it, though I never looked at it again; it 
spoke out as clearly to me as the launch had 
done. I had thought, when I first entered, 
to tell the ladies something of my meeting 
with Hortense Rieppe; I can only say that 
I found this impossible. Neither of them 
referred to her, or to John, or to anything 
that approached what we were all thinking 
of; for me to do so would have assumed the 
dimensions of a liberty; and, in conse- 
quence of this state of things, constraint 
sat upon us all, growing worse, and so per- 
vading our small talk with discomfort that 
I made my visit a very short one. Of 
course they were civil about this when I 
rose, and begged me not to go so soon; but 
I knew better. And even as I was getting 
my hat and gloves in the hall I could tell by 
their tones that they had returned to the 
subject of that letter. But, in truth, they 
had never left it: as the front door shut 
behind me I felt as if they had read it aloud 
to me. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“A-BabblecdloiGreaikicie: 


(Coneluded from Page 9) 


and then the voice broke forth: ‘‘Me first 


—first up—get away from here, Dock—I 
said first,’ and we could see his hands climb- 


| ing an imaginary tree. 


His face glowed with the excitement of 
his delirium as he climbed and then, appar- 


| ently catching his breath, he rested before 


he called out: ‘‘I’m comin’ down. Clear the 
And from the 
convulsive gripping of his hands and arms 
and the hysterical intake of his breath we 
who had seen Joe Nevison dive from the 
top of the old tree, from limb to limb to the 
bottom, knew what he was doing. His 
heart was thumping audibly when he fin- 


| ished, and we tried to calm him. And fora 


while we all sat about him in silence—for- 
getting the walls that shut us in, and living 
with him in the open, Slaves of the Magic 
Tree. Then, one by one, we left, and only 
George Kirwin stayed with the sick man. 
Joe Nevison had lived a wicked life. He 
had been the friend and companion of vile 
men and of the women whom such men 
choose, and they had lived lives such as we 
in our little town only read about—and do 
not understand. Yet all that night Joe 
Nevison roamed through the woods by the 
creek, a little child, and no word passed his 


| lips that could have brought a hint of the 


vicious life that his manhood had known. 
In that long night while George Kirwin sat 


| by his dying friend, listening to his babble, 


the two men were in the genie’s hands. 
For they put off their years as a garment. 
Together they ran over the roofs of buildings 
on Main Street that have been torn down 
for thirty years. They played in barns and 


| corn-cribs burned down so long ago that 


their very site is in doubt; they romped 

over prairies where now are elm-covered 

streets, and they played with boys and girls 

who have lain forgotten in little sunken 

pais for a quarter of a century out on the 
ill. 

George Kirwin says that long after mid- 
night Joe wakened from a doze, fumbling 
through the bedclothes looking for some- 
thing. Finally he complained that he 
could not find his mouth-harp. They tried 
to make him forget it, but when they could 
not distract him his mother went to the 
bureau and pulled open the lower drawer 


| andfound alittle varnished box. Underthe 


shaded lamp she brought out a sack of 
marbles, and a broken sling-shot with 
whittled prongs, a barlow knife, a tintype 
picture of a boy, and a mouth-organ. This 
she gave to hands that fluttered about the 
face on the pillow. He began to play The 
Mocking Bird, opening and shutting his 
bony hands to let the music rise and fall. 
When he closed that tune he played Oh, the 
Mistletoe Bough, and after that, over and 
over again he played Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground. When he dropped the 
mouth-harp he lay very still for a time, 


though his lips moved incessantly. The 
morning was coming, and he was growing 
weak. But when his voice came back they 
knew that he was far afield again. For he 
said: ‘‘Come on, fellers, le’s set down here 
under the hill and rest. It’s a long ways 
back.’”” And when he had rested he spoke 
up again: ‘‘Say, fellers, what’ll we sing?”’ 
George tried him with a Gospel hymn, but 
Joe would have none of it and reviled the 
song and the singer after the fashion of boys. 
In a moment he exclaimed: ‘‘Le’s sing, 
Wrap Me Up in My Tarpaulin Jacket.” 

And George Kirwin’s rough voice joined 
the song and the mother listened and wept. 
Other old songs followed, but Joe Nevison 
the man never woke up. It was the little 
boy, full of the poetry and sweetness of a 
child at play—the boy who turned the 
poetry of his boyish soul into a life of ad- 
venture unchecked by moral restraint— 
whose eyes they closed that morning. 

And George explained to us that maybe 
the bad part of Joe Nevison’s soul had 
shriveled away during his sickness instead 
of waiting for death. George told us, when 
he came down to work that afternoon, that 
what made him sad was that a soul in which 
there was so much that might have been 
good had been stunted by life and was en- 
tering eternity with so little to show for its 
earthly journey. When one considers it, 
he finds that Joe Nevison wasted his life 
most miserably. There was nothing to say 
in his obituary—no good deed to his credit 
and so many, many bad ones—and the 
sorrow and bitterness that he brought into 
his father’s last days and the shame that he 
put upon his mother, who lived to see his 
end, made it impossible for our paper to say 
any kind thing of him that would not have 
seemed maudlin. 

Yet at Joe Nevison’s funeral the old 
settlers—many of them broken with years 
and trouble—gathered at the little wooden 
church in the hollow below the track to see 
the last of him—though certainly not to 
pay him a tribute of respect. But they 
knew him asa little boy who trudged up the 
hill to school when the old stone schoolhouse 
was the only stone building in town; they 
knew him in the days when he began to turn 
Marshal Furgeson’s hair gray with wild 
pranks. They knew the boy’s childish 
virtues, and could feel the remorse that 
must at times have gnawed his heart; these 
old men and women also knew the devil of 
unbridled passion that the child’s father 
put into Joe’s blood. And when he went 
down the broad road they saw his track 
beyond him. So, as the little gathering of 
old people filed through the church door 
and lined up on the sidewalk waiting for the 
mourners to come out, we heard through the 
white-haired crowd men sighing: ‘‘ Poor 
Joe—poor fellow!’’ Could one hope that 
God’s forgiveness would be fullerthan that? 
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A | 
Special Offer 


to Readers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


F YOU will send $235@ 
to The Curtis Publishing 
Company for two yearly sub 
scriptions to THe Saturpay | 
Eveninc Post (one of them | 
may be a renewal of the | 
sender's own_ subscription | 


your choice of the six $1.50 
novels named below. 


The Masquerader 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The Crossing 


By Winston Churchill 


Beverly of Graustark 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Old Gorgon Graham 


More Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son 


By George Horace Lorimer 


The Sea-Wolf 


By Jack London 


The Prodigal Son 


By Hall Caine 


The publishers’ price of each 4 
of these books is $1.50, but | 


by sending us two subserip- 


tions at $1.25 each you wil 
secure THE SATURDA 
Eventnc Post for yoursel 
for a year, for a friend for a 
year, and any one of these 
six “best sellers”? which you 
choose to name. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPAN’ | 
PHILADELPHIA a 
582 


LawsonsBook ,32. 


Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, includ 
148 pages of ‘‘ Lawson and His Critics,” in w 
he reveals the corruption of the Three Big 
Insurance Companies. At all book-stores. 
send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridg 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 


MAKE POULTRY PROFI 


Bi. SEH There is big money in poultry if 
Rw start right. Our new 128-page 
¥ ‘*POULTRY FOR PROFI 
tells how we built, from a small st 
largest pure-bred poultry business 
world. You can succeed if you foll 
#Y plain directions for mating, breeding, 
SH” and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest price 
{ fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all si 
Bi)" We'llstart youright. Book free for 10 cents 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPO: 


Life Producers 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 
12 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 2 
The only machines that rival the mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
FREE. Booklet, ‘Proper Care and Feeding Smal nt 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10¢, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, ‘ 
Department 548 Des Moines, Lov 


YA. KY ALL 
TYPEWRITERS ws: 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR B 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers! 
M allowing rental to apply on price. Shippet 
privilege of examination. Write for Catal 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., 


With Portrait — 


| 


This is only one of thousands of boys who are making 
money easily by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


after school hours. It doesn’t take much talking to make folks buy The Post 
—we’ve told people all over the country about it, and almost everybody knows it. 
Some of our boys depend on street sales, but most of them get regular customers 
to whom they deliver The Post each week. A few hours’ easy work a week 
will give you plenty of pocket money. If some of our boys can make as much 
as $15 a week, why shouldn’t you be able to make at least a couple of dollars? 
Write us, and we will send you our handsome booklet, “ Boys Who Make 
Money.” Along with it will come a complete outfit, including 10 copies of 
The Post—all free. When you have sold these copies at 5c each you will 
have money to buy more at wholesale prices. We also give sweaters, 
watches, etc., free, when you have sold a certain number of copies. - In addition 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


each month to boys who make the biggest increase in their sales. Part of this prize 


money is reserved for boys who start selling The Post next week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 925 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Surrounding the gluten and starch Cells in the wheat berry there i 
uae layer of almost pure white Fibre. It is called cellulose and is a 
indigestible as sawdust. The presence of cellulose in Flour cannot 


be detected except by special test. But it makes a difference in 
the moisture absorbing quality and so lessens the number of 


loaves to the sack. Some millers permit cellulose to go into their 


flour, but it is eliminated from GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


by « our special a Sa, 
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